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tiM Ittoo^Dtemnd liM A 

•njolliAr known tiraed ol I1011114 Aiid M 
icwiit nadtr ttie moit «dTen# oondltloM. 

XXXVin. 100 . 

«»ite L jPf»9lM9^ ote. (MO §mbmmm)t poti^ nonplus, bo- 
wOaor, stsggsr. 

n. intrana. To be bewildered; be perplexed 
orpoeed. 

**And now,** be crieiL **I shell be plessed to get 
Beyond the Bible— there 1 jmnfs yet** CtisUs. 

pngllMBp (pun'1-kup), n. Same as surprise- 

mp. 

A twckluuidled puMiOe-evp pslnted with flowen. 

HamiUon CiUaioffw, 188S, No. SOS. 

pnuladom (puz'l-dum), n. [< puzzle -f -dom.] 
A puzsled or perplex^ oondition; bewilder- 
ment. [Golloq.] 

I wss resolved to trsTel with him into the lend of jmsite* 
dom. JUchardtan, Glsrisss Hsrlowe^ VL 807. {IknitB,) 

The wonderful interior of the doable bssUios opens upon 
os. The first feeling Is slmidy puaMont. 

it A. Fnrnnan, Venioe, p. 79. 

iniSllehead (puz'l-hed), n. One who puzzles 
over matters that are plain and intelli^ble; a 
person of confused notions. 


pus (see jpji0)» itpOptiOiQi a jointing : 
f.] The nresenoe of pus in a joint 



1^1*^ . - - 
retnmed the Squire^ ** beosnse most men sre pumehMda," 
Mn» Bumpkry Ward, BobertBlamere^ xU. 

puule-headed <piur/l-lied^ed), a. Given to 
puzzling over matters that are plain and intel- 
ligible; also, characteristic of puzzleheads. 

He [Msittalre] seems to have been a jnutU>hsad»d man, 
with a large share of scholarship^ but with little geometry 
or loglok in his head, without method, and possessed of 
Uttle genius. Johnuon^ in Boswell, an. 1780. 

irasBle-headedness (puz'l-hed^ed-nes), n. The 
state of being puzzle-headed or a puzzlehead. 
The Academy^ April 26, 1690, p. 291. 

pUSSle-jllg (puz'l-iug), n. A suxprise-eup. 

pnszle*!^ k (puz'i-lok), fi. Bee look^. 

At one time it used to be supposed that locks whioh 
could only be opened by setting a number of rings or 
disks to a parttciuar combination of letters could not pos- 
sibly be opened by anybody who was not in po s s es s i on of 
the secret; and hence they were also called pmModki. 

JBneyo, 740. 

puz'l-mgnt), n. [< puzzle + -ment ] 
eing puzzled; bewilderment. 

'*! have heard of a wedding very often.** said Fanny, 
with a pretty look of pwuUmBtU and doub^ **but I don't 
know exactly what it meana** 

Bulwnr, Night and Morning, v. 0. 

A delightful air of putdemmU came over her face. 

W, C. Huswtf, Jack's Oourtship, xxviU. 

poule-monkey (puz*l-mung^kl), n. [< puzzle^ 
p., + obj. mofiJeey,'] Same as monkey-puzzle. 
See Araucaria. 

pnSfile-peg (puz'l-peg), n. A short piece of 
board fastened under the lower jaw of a dog, 
and projecting a few inches beyond it, to pre- 
vent him from putting his nose close to the 
ground. 

pUiglar (puz'ldr), w. [< puzzle + -eri.] One 
who or that which puzzles or perplexes. 

Helwew, the general mader of old headi. 

A. Brfmu, Elegy on his Schodlmsster. 

pnxile-ring (puzM-rii^), n. A number of 
small rings intertwined with one another so 
that they cannot be separated, the puzzle be- 
ing to l^g them together in the form of a 
single ring or in some other combination, as a 
sort of knot. 

pnSBling (puzaing), p, a. [Ppr. of tHczsle, o.] 
1, Pemexitig; embarrassing; bewildering.— 
9. Evidenoing bewilderment or perplemty; 
easily bewildered or perplexed. 

The servant is a jmaUiW <ool, that hesda nothing. 

SSr R, USdrangB, 

pnglUngly (pnz^linff-li), ads. In a puzzling 
manner; peiplexingly. 

pnuolana, punolaao (puz-f-m'n|, puz-^-m^ 
nd), n. Same sMpozmumna, 

pOBtoUte (puz^^llt), n. [< puzzol{€ma) 4* 

Same tmpozzuokma, 

pWPjBy «i. [W., a state of rest, weight, a weight.] 
A Welsh weight of wooL about two pounds. 

pxt. A oontraotion of the Latin pinadt, < (He) 
painted (it).> 

I pshnnie. See pyemia, pj^mie, 

Ji (pi-firnep'si-i), n. pu r< Or. nisi- 

vkibta an Atheman festival (see def.), 

said to be so called from a dish of beans whioh 
was then cooked and eaten, < irhavoc, abean, + 
ifup, boil.] In ancient Athens, an annual fes- 
tival of Apollo, celebrated on the 7th of the 
month Pyanepsion (October*Kovember). It 
nsd the imaraoter of a harvest^east. 
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l,n. [NL.,<Qr.ir^, 

* „ ..a jointing: seear- 

lAfom.] Thenrei 
a. See pfet 

(nik-nan'th$-mum), n. [NL. 
A. Miohaux, 1803), so called in allusion to 
the dense inflorescence; < Gr. irvmsk, thick, 
dense, + &v$epou, blossom.] A genus of gamo- 
petalous plants of the ^er LabiatsB, tribe 
Satureinese, and subtribe Meuthoidesf, itii ohar- 
. aotoiriied by ito four ucorly equal atraight and divergent 
•tamana. a calyx lometimea two-lipped, with five teeth and 
about thirteen tiervea, and a aomewhat two-Upped corolla, 
with five ovate lobM, the fiowera in denae vertiolUaatera, 
tnvolucrate with crowded bracta, and commonly ooryin- 
boady panloled. The 18 apeoiea, known aa mmintofn-tninf, 
and aomettmaa aa American badi (oaa badli), are North 
Ameiioan, and all but one are nativee of the eaatem or 
oontham United Statee. They are erect and rigid peren- 
nial herbs, warmly aromatic and odorous, often hoary with 
minute down, ana with flat-topped Inflorescence, freqnent- 
W oonq>ioooaa by reason of huge whitened floral leaves. 
The flowers are whltlih or purple and purple-dotted. 
They are commonly dlmorphona in having in different 
flowers their etamens either extorted or Included. The 
P. taneeotatum la aoroetimes known as Viryinian thyme 
orpraitie-hyeecp. Bee out under Unear. 

PjrcnaspidedS (pik-uas-pld'f-^). «. pL fNI^., < 
Gr. irvKvdc, thick, dense, + atnrlc (aeir/iU), a round 
shield.] In Sundevall’s system of ciassifloa- 
tion, the fourth cohort of soutelliplantar Pas- 
seres, including a heterogeneous group of chief- 
ly Neotropical birds, such as those of the gen- 
era Jtupiiola, Chasmorhynehus, CephaUmterus, 
Titiyra, and lApaugus, to which are added the 
East Indian genera Calyptomena, Ewrylsmus, 
and others. 

pycnaspidcan (pik-nas-pid'S-i^), a, [< Pye- 
namUlem + -an. J In omtth., having the plants, 
or back of the tarsus, studded with many small 
irregular scales or plates, as a modifleatiou of 
the soutelliplantar tarsus, 
pvenasfeer (pik-nas'tcr), n. [< Gr. thick, 
dense, 4- aar^p, a star.] A kind of sponge- 
spicule. Seillas, 

pycnilL pyenide (pik'nid), n. Same as pyeni- 
dium, 1 . 

pycnldaB, n. Plural of pyenis, 
nrenidiai n. Plural of pycnidium. 

OTXmidlal (pik-nid^i-§l), a. [< pyenidi-um + 
^.] i^latlng to a pycnidium, or having its 
character. 

pycnidiopliora (pik-nld'i-6.f6r), n. [< NL. 
pycnidium, q. v., 4- Gh*. ^peiv ss E. oear^,] 
m hot, a compound sporophore bearing pye- 
nidia. 

pyenidlOBpore (plk-nid'i-^spdr), n. [< NL. 
pycnidium 4- Gr. tnr6po^, seed.] In hot, same 
as stylospore. 

praiidlHin (pik-nid^i-um), n.; pL pyenidia (-&). 
[NL., < Gr. irwevde, thick, dense, + dim. -Mwv.] 
1. In hot, a receptacle in asoomycetons fungi, 
resembling a penthecium, in whioh stylospores 
or pycnospores are produced: same as clino- 
sporangium. See s^jmpore. Also pycnid, pyc- 
nide, — 8. [cap.] [x^.J In enUm,, a genus of 
coleopterous insects of the family Tenebrioni- 
dSB, Also called Ooohrotus, Erickson, 1846. 
pycnlB (pik'nis), n. ; pi. pvonides (pik'ni-d6z). 
[NL., < Gr. Triwi^, thick, dense, oompact.] In 
hot, the same or nearly the same as cUnospo- 
ranjium, « 

pycnite (pik'nlt), n. [< Gr. irvKvdc, thick, dense, 
compact, 4- A oompact columnar va- 

riety of topaz, from the tin-mines of Saxony 
and Bohemia. 

Pycnocoma (pik-nok'6-m|), n, [NL. (Ben- 
tham, 1849), < Gr. ttvkv^, thick, + xap/, hair (al- 
luding to the stamens)o A genus of apetalous 
shruM of the order ihphorbiaeesp, tribe Vri»- 
tmess, and snbtribe Plukenetieso. it is character- 
liad by numerous stamens whioh are often flexuous in 
the bud, small terminal anthers, and a long columnar 
style. The 8 apeoies are equally divided in nattvity be- 
tween troploal Africa and the Maacarene Islands. They 
are ahrubs, aomeUmea becoming amall treea. Iiearlng large 
entire leaves crowded at the end of the brtinohea, and 
monosetoua flowen in racemes in the upper axils, re- 
markable tor the large number of the elongated atamens^ 
often over fifty, borne on an elevated roe^taole and In- 
termixed with ^anda. See hamah-nut 
pyonoeoilidllllll (pik^no-kp-nidM-um), n.: pi. 
pyenoconidia (-ft). [NL*., < Gr. mwvdc, thick, 4 
NL. eonMium, q. v.J In mycot, an asexually 
produced spore or contdium the character of 
which has recently (1888) been demonstrated. 
It la what has baen called a epermatiim in certain lichens, 
and was thought to be a fertuixlng organ, bnt on being 
eown on a proper medium itlmmediatery germinated and 
pi^ueed a thallus. 

S " it (pik'n^ont), a. and w, L a. Per- 
to the lyenodonHdm, or having their 
rs 


nrawfMMid 

n. A foaail iUh of the fainl!^JP|yeiiodo»- 
tides, 

Pycnodo&tOB (plk-n?.don't«z), n, pi. [NL., 
gj^f Pyenodus (-odont-),] Same as Pyenodofi- 

PjrciU)do&tid» (pik-nMon'ti-d6), n.pl. [NL., 
< Pyenodus i-odoni-) 4* -4des,l A family or sub- 
order of ganoid Ashes, typlfled by the genus 
Pyenodus, The tail to Komocoroal ; the neural arohoe 
and ribs are oesifled ; the roote of the ribs are but little 
expanded in the old«r genera, but enlarged in the later 
ones, so aa to simulate vertebm ; the paired fins are not 
lobate; the teeth on the palate and on the sidee of the 
mandible are obtuae; the inteniiaxillary teeth are inotoi- 
form ; and none of the tins are fulcrate, Tliese flahea are 
oharaoiertotlo of the Mesosoio and Terttoiy; all are ex- 
tinct. 

Pycnodontfni (pik^n^on-ti'nl), n. pi, [NL,, 
\ Pyenodus (•oaonU) 4- -fxi.] Same as Fyono- 
dontoidei, 

pycnodontoid (pik-n$-don'toid), a. and n, L 
a. Resembling or related to a pycuodont; be- 
lo^ng to the Pyenodonioidei, 
n, n. A member of the Pycnodontaidei, 

l^cnodontoidei (plk'no-don-toi'dft-l), n. pi. 
[NL., < Pyenodus f-odowf-) 4* -oidei,’] A sub- 
ordoT of ganoid AsheB, characterized oy a per- 
sistent notochord, rhombic scales in pleuro- 
lopidal rows, paired fins without axial skele- 
ton, and effiilcrate and branchiostejrol rays. 
The principal family is that of the JP^cnod^- 
tidsB. 

Pyenodus (pik'no-dus), n, [NL. (Agassiz, 
^kl3), < Gr. wKvdc, thick, + 6Mc (idbW-^ as E. 
tooth,] The typical genus of PyemdanUdm, 

Pycnogonata (pik-n9-gon'ft-tft)> 

Gr. irvKvdc, thick, + yaw (yovar-), knee, joint.] 


< Gr. irvKvdc, th 
Same as Pyenogonida, 

^cnogonioA (pik-no-gon'i-dft), «. jpl. [NL., < 
Pycnogonum -r -ida.] A group of marine ar- 
throp^ articulate animals, combining some 
characters of both Crustacea and Araehnida 
with others of neither of these classes; the 
sea-spiders. They have a fonr-aagmented oeidialo- 
thorax bearing four pairs of many-Jointed legs endlug In 
olawi, and In the female a pair of additional appendogta 



Ammothta pycHOi^ouieSt ono of the fyin<i]ttmtdti—t9,nia\Q. 

(T, «iio|)ha|piB ; a. itomach, prolonged Into tlie limtM e and anteniHB 
c, rectum. 

between the anterior legs ; a rudimentary unaegmented 
abdomen; a tubular or proboaclallke mouth, aiinple or 
appettdaged ; four ocelli ; no reaplratoo’ organa ; and the 
■exes distinct. The palpi when present have from five to 
nine Joints and end in a claw. The group haa been various- 
ly rated aa a family, suborder, order, aubclasa, and class, 
and has been callM or placed In Are^hwmoda, Aranei, 
fofmta, Afoftibmnchia, tmeigroda, Symphemeea, Pan- 
topoda, Podeeomata. rUyponcpoda, Peeudcrachna, Pye- 
nogonata, PyenogmuUt, Pyenogonidea, and Pgcnogmmee. 
Some are parasitic, others are found moving idugglilily 
among aeaweeda. lAtadlng genera are Pyencgorium, 
PheodekOuM, Nymphon, and Jmmothea. See also cut un- 
der Pyn^l^im. 

Pyenogonidss (pik-no-gonM-dS), n. pi. [NL.,< 
Pycnogonum + -ids?.] 1. A family of Pycnogo- 
nida, typlfled by the genus Pycnogonum, con- 
taining parasites of comparatively stout form, 
with relatively short and knot^ legs, and tubu- 
lar month without either mandibles or palpi. — 
Sf. Same as the group Pyenogonida. 
Pj^0g01lld6a(pik^nf-gf-nid^H>»n.i>l. [NL.] 
Same as Puenogmtida. 

l^cnogonides (pik-n^-gon'i-dfiz), n. pi. [NL.] 
Same as Puentigonida, 

pyenogonlmillll (pik^^-g$-nid'i-uir), n.\ pi. 
jiyenogonidia (-ft). (NL., < Gr, revsvde, thick, 
4- NL. gomdinm,] In hot, same as stylospore, 

wenogonoid (pik-nog^f-noidV, a. and n. L a. 
Resembling a sea-spider; of or pertaining to 
the Pyenogonida, 





pycnogonold 

n. n. Any member of the Pyonogonida, 
Pycnogonnm (pik-uog'o-imm), ti. [NL., < Gr. 


nvKv^f thick, 4- yovr, 
knee, joint.] The 
typical genuB of 
Pycnogonifiw, P, UU 
tor ale is a partiBite 
of cetacean M, and ie 
half an incdi long, 
pycnometer (pik- 
nom'e-t6r), n, [< 
Qr. thick, 

dense, + uhpov^ 
measure.] An in- 
stnunent for doter- 
mining the relative 
deDHity or specific 
gravity of solid bod- 
ies; a Hpt»<;iflc-grav- 
ity flask, it conisliit^ uf 
a kIiuw fliiBk with ii hniK 



/>• ttogottum littorattt iJi tlmck 
nattir.'il hize. 


iahiilar Btopper. 'J'lir lliuik, when filled with distilled water, 
and when the Mtopper Ih prettied in till the water overflows 
tliroiiKh the tubule of the shipper, will at any given tem 
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Braehypodtnm ; the bulbuls or rook-thrushes, 
typifleu by the genus Pyenomius, 
pycnonotine (pik-no-no^tin ), a» Resembling or 
related to Pycnonotus; belonging to the Pycno-^ 
noting, 

Pycnonotns (pik-no-nd'tus), n, [NL. (Kuhl, 
1 82fl) ,< Gr. m*Kv6^f tliiek, + viirof , the back. ] An 
extensive gonus of Old World thrush-liko passe- 
rine birds, typical of the subfamily 
or family PymonoHdm, It contains about fifty 
kinds of bulbuls, ranging from Persia and Pales- 
tine to Houth Africa. Also spelled Picnonotus, 
Bee cut in preceding column, 
pycnofipore (pik'no-spor), w. t< Gr. wfwwJf, 
oloso, + aTr6po(^ seed.] Same as ntylonpore, 
Ik Jiary, 

pyonostyle (pik'np-stll), a, [< Gr. TTOKvdf, thick, 
close, comjiact, + atvki^^ column.] In vJmHiml 
columnar arch,, according to the Vitnivian sys- 
tem, noting a conventional intertudumniation, 
less than that usually employed. It is common- 
ly reckoned at one uiamoter and a half. 

pyeti w • l^e plf' ^ ) pic®, tc. . 


pS^ghtt. Same as pight, an obsolete past parti- 
ciple otpitchX, 

pygidial (pl-iid'i-al), a, r< pygidiuM + -oZ.] 
Of or pertaining to the pypdium; caudal; anal; 
cereal. 

Py^diidSB (pi-ji-di'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Pyaidi- 
nm + -itZis.] A family of nematognathous 
fishes, typified by the genus l^gidium. They 
liave a naked iKsly, air-bladder ocmflnra in a oapanle 
formed by the lateral pi'oceaaea of the anterior vertebne 
only, the dorsal generally poaterior, and no adlpoae fin. 
I'ho Bpeclea, alMut 40, are confined to the freah waters of 
South America. Also called TriehomyUeridm, 
pygidium(pS-jid'i-um),M.; pl.py^idia(-#). p^L., 
< Gr. irvy^, rump, + dim. ^oiop.j 1, A imsterior 
part of the body, in any way distinguiBhed; an 


and Uh stopper, and the weight of water it oontaiuB when 
the Btopper iB presBed in, having been aHcertained, and 


tliroiigh the 1 nbule of the Bhjpper, will at any given tem- FJroj, "i ^ ^ 

perature hold a Hpuuillc voluiiiu and therefore a Bpecifle pysbftldt, All olmolete form of pirhald, 
weight of the ll«iuld. 'I’he ooinblned weight of the fiaek pyedema (pI-6-dc'mll),M. [NL., < Gr. irvov, pus 

(see pus)y + oioTfim, a swelling, tumor.] Infil- 
tration with pns. 

pyelitic (pi-e-lit'ik), «. [< pyeUtia + -fc.] Of 
or pertaining to iiyelitis ; aflected with i»ytdi1 is. 
pyelitis (pi-e-irtis), w. [NL., < Gr. nve^/jc, a 
trougli or pan, hence the pelvis, + -i/w.] In- 
flammation of the pelvis of the kidney. Also 
called endoncjihritis, 

pyelocystitis (pi^'o-lo-sis-ti'l.is), n, [NL., < Or. 
TTiV/of, pelvis, + bladder, + -/ZZa*.] Iii- 

flaniniation of the renal ptdvis and of the uri- 
nary bladder. 

pyelonephxitic (jfi^e-hi-nef-rit'ik), o. Kpyc- 
Tovfphritk + -If!.] Of, pertaining to, or aue(‘.ted 
with pyelonephritis. 

P^lonephritlB (pi^e-lo-nef-ri'tis), w. [NL., < 
Gr. TrhfAof, pelvis, + kidney, + -tfh#.] 

Liflatniiiation uf the kidney and the renal 
pelvis. 

pyemia^ pyrnmia (pi-e'mi-ft), «, [NI^. pyrnmuy 
\ Gr. TTvuv, pus (see pm), + a)fia^ blood.] In pa- 
tlioL, a febrile disease caused hy^ the ubsori)- 
tion of pus, or certain of its constituents, or of 
its bacteria, with the formation of metastatic 

ubBCCSSOH. 

can bo ouaily dotorniinud. 'I'huae are the pyfillllc, pySBlUiC (pi-6'mik), o. [< pypniCy py- 
Jata iieceBBory to compute the rolatfvu doiiflity or Bpecitlo umia + -<o.] Of, pertiiiiiiing to, or character- 

dtHtnicd water at j^ed by pyemia ; of the nature of pyemia; af- 
4* (?. divided by Ub apparent volume at the Buiiie tem* iviih 

perature being th« UBual unit of deii«lty. TIiIb unit la wiin pyemui. 



alBo the total weight of the floKk and lie rontentB after 
the solid body has been placed in it, the then unfilled 
apace refilled with distilled water, and the aUinper again 
pressed in, the weight of the nuilid luKly in air and the 
weight of the water displaced hy It when It Is put in the 


specific gravity of houies ligl ^ 

in three places uf decImHls. Site thtutity, detidm/eter, 
opio irraoity (under yramty\ valumr, and inwttei. 

pycnometochia (pik^no-mc-to'ki-ij.), v. [NL., 
? Gr, TTUKi'df, thick, dose, crow^loj’ + firroxl/y a 
participle.] Use of participles or participial 
clauses at short intervals; close succession of 
participles. Oompare oligomvtochia, 
pycmometocllic (pik^no-me-t d'kik ), a, [< pyc- 
nometochia 4- -ie.'] (^liaracterizcnl by using’ or 
containing particifdes in dose succession, 
pycnon (T»ik'non), w. fAlso pykium; < Gr. ttvk- 







IHiKteriiir Untl (if Pclynoi, it polychaetous annelid, 
yf, fmin Ji, frntn lielnw, khowlng pygldiunt, etc.t c, z', nol»' 

podial and ncuropMial cirri uf last true somite of the biMiy ; dt dnrl 
of pygidiuin • setae; /i, inferior tubercle; jr, onus. 

anal, caudal, or pygal part or organ : said chiefly 
of insects, crustaceans, and worms, (a) In «ntom., 
the last dorsabdom Inal segment, when motllfittu or speolal- 
iced, as into an ovipositor, sting, anal forceps or cercL etc. 
The term is much used In tlie classlflcatloti of coleop- 
teis, hymenopters, and some of the homopters. In CoUoih 
tera, the term generally applies to any tiart of the donah- 
dominal segments which may be visible beyond (ho ends 
of the closed elytra. This is usually harder than the part 
covered by the elsrtra. When more Uian one st'gment is 
thus exposed, may be restricted to thclast on^ 
the next preceding being uistingulshed as prtwyaidivin. 
(b) The terminal division of the tKMly of a IrilouiUt. Bee 
out under TrUebita. (e) Tlie terminal segment of a worm. 
2. [cap,‘] A genus of ncmatognaths, ^pical 
of the family Pygidiidie, liater called 


family PygidiidiB, 

Divided pygidliun. divUled. 
pygmean, pigmean (pig-me'an), n. [< L. 
pygmmusy ^ Gr. iTV)fiaiot:, dwarfish: sec pygmy, 
pigmy,'] Pertaining to a pygmy or dwarf ; very 
Hinall; dwarfish. 


Throng numberless, like that 
Beyond the Indian mount. 


an race 
Ifiton, P. 1. 780. 


^ . . _ uillli Ml MVliniby* I IIIB UIJJV IB ^ y « # s •• v *T ^ A 

written "l.iKKi” in BiKMilflc-ffravit^ tabli^A in which the P^^eHjfftdll ga-dd), «. [h. Inci.J An acii- 

of bodies ligliter tliaii water is expressed cia-llkc tree, Sylia dolabHformw, one of the 
. «rtrt ,i,rtw/u ironwoofls, found in consiflcrablo quaiiliticH in 

India, Bunn a, etc. it rises 70 or so feet without 
branches, and furiiisheH a roddlsh-hrown timber in large 
Bizes and uf reiiiarkahle quality. It Is heavier*tban water, 
and BO hard that the Biinnese work it only before season- 
ing. It resists decay even hotter than teak, and its heart- 
wood is proof against white ants and teredo. From its 

S ower of resisting shocks, it is valued for gun-carriages, 
ut it is also used for niimei’ous other tmrposes ro<|Uiring 
strength, liardness, and durability. Also pyiUntdo. 

pye-powdert, W. An old spelling id pitpowder, 
pyet, w. A variant of 

%Hiv, jicut. of TTiwrdf, tfiick, 1^1180, cloHoV com- Krgwra (pi-je'rft), n. [NL. (OchsenlieiTner, 
pact.] 1. Ill ane. Gr, mtmcy one of the short in- » ^ rump, 4^ alpnvy raise, lift up.] 

tepvals ill the chromatic or ciiharTnoiiic scales, A gonus ot Imndimterous insects of the bomby . 
usually about equivahuil, to a (lUiirter-stop.— cid family NolodovtidWy occurring lu Euro]>e 
2. In wicf/wTu/ womc, a lialf-ste|i or semitone. ^od Asia; the butt-tips. J, huccphala is an 
l^cnonotids (pik-no-not'i-de), n, pi. [NL., < example. i 

Pycnonotm 4 -idie.] The bulbuls, rock-tlinish- Pygal ([pI'gtdL and u. [< Gr. mn rump, 4 
©8, or Pycnonoiinm rated as a family of /Vw- I- lo cool,, of or pertaining to the 

fibres, ‘ rump or posterior part of an animal Pysal 

Pwmiftiifttin* rnik'^no-no-ti'nfil « id C pUltS or shield, in fierpef., one of the posterior m^an 

jn^onopma (piK no-no-u ne;, «. ^ carapace of a turtle. See pyfjidivm, vro- 

Pyctumotiifi 4 -/««.] A subfamily of turdiform and cuU under carapaee and ChJonia. 

or thnish-like oscine passerine birds, placed in IJ. n. The posterior median or supracaudal 
the family Tardids?, or merged ill the subfamily - - - «... 


White*mre(l Bulbul [J^rmHotMs ienc^tijr). 


plate of the carapace of a tori.oise~; a pygal 
shield. 

pygarg (pi'pftrg), n, [< L. pygargtfs, a kind of 
antelope, also a kind of eagle, < Gr. irvyamo^, 
a kind of antelope, also the white-tailed ea- 
gle, Falco alhioilla, also a kind of san(1pix>er, 
Tidanus ochropus, lit. * white-rumped.^ < ?rt>> //, 
rump, 4 apydr, shining, white.] If. A kind of 
anteV));)©, perhaps the e^dax. 

The hart, and the roebuck, and the fallow deer, and the 
wild goat, and the pygarg [marg. or, bison ; Ileb. dimhim], 
and the wild ox, and the ohaniuls. Dout xiv. 5. 

2. The osprey, seu-eagle, or fish-hawk, 
pygargue, n. Same as pygarg, 2. 
pycargna (i>i-giir'g:im), pi. mmii (-ji). 
[NL.: see wjFrf»Y/*] !• Same m pygarg y 2.— 
2. [cap,] L^L.] A genus of hawks : same as 
Circus, Kochy 1816. 


pygmy, pigmy (pig'mi), n, and a, l^arly mod. 
E. also pigmle, pigmey, pigmec; < llE. pigmey, 
pygmeyy pygmc =’OF. pigmcy pygme, F. pygmSe 
= Hp, pigmeo = Pg. pigmeo, pygmeo zszli,pig- 
mvo rr G,pygm4w = pygmc s= "Dixn, pygmiB 
= Russ, vigwf^y < L. Pygmwus, a ^gm;^ dwarf, 
us adj. dwarfish, < Gr. lh7//a/oci b* pi. uvypaioiy 
ft Pygmy, a dwarf, adj. (iwarfish, lit. long or 
tall as a mrypy, < TTvypijy a measure of length, the 
distance from the elbow to the knuckles, equal 
to 18 6iiHrv7[Oi (^fingers') or about 13^ inches, a 
particular use of Twypi/, a fist, akin to L. pug- 
mis, the fist: see pugll^ y pugnacious.] I. n.; pi. 
pygmies (-miz). 1 . [cap.] One of a fabulous race 
or dwarfs, mentioned by various ancient au- 
thors. The I^ygmles (l^gmni, with an eponymlo ancestor 
PygmienB) of Greek fable were represented by Homer as 
dwelling on the southern shores of Ocean, and as being 
warred npon by the cranes in their annual migrations 
Later writers placed them in India and elsewhere. The 
African Pygmies described Iw Herodotui^ and hitherto 
supposed to ho equally fabulous, wore apparently the 
same as the icmsrkablo race or races of dwarfs found by 
recent explorers in various parts of equatorial Africa, espe- 
cially thoHu discovered by Htanley (1888) in the forests of 
the upper Cknigo region. 

Hence — 2. A little or dwarfish person; a dwarf; 
also, anything very small of its kind. 

In another Vie ther ben Uiylle folk, as Dwerghes; and 
tliei ben to so moche as the PugmmyMy and thei ban no 
Mouthe, hut in stede of hire Mouthe the^han a lyt|^e 
round hole. 


MandevOle, Travels, p. 906, 
Thy God raigns in Ills Ark, and I on Barth : 

I Chalenge Him, Him (if he dare come forthX 
Not Thee, base Pigmee. 

Sylvetler, tr. of Ihi Bartas's Weeks, il., The Trophies. 
PygmUut are pygmies still though perch'd on Alps, 
And pyramids ore pyramids in vales. 

Ymmgy Night Thoughts^ vi. 

3. The chimpanzee : perhaps as the Bupi>oBed 
original of the fabled Pygnues. 

11 , a, 1. Belonging to or resembling a pyg^ 
my ; pygmean ; dwarfish ; very small of its Inna ; 
little. 

Behold the Child among his new-honi bliBses, 

A six years' Darling of a pigmy siie. 

Wordiwafth, Ode to ImniortoUty. 

2. In cool,, very small of its kind; dwarfish or 
dwarf: applied to many animals. 



nrgmy 

fj jfigttxy (pig'mi), r. t, ; pret. and pp. 
pygmiea, pigmied, ppr. pggmying, pigmying, 
r<pyi7»»y, n.j To malce liko a pygmy; dwarf. 
LRare.] 

stand off, thou poetaster, from thy pnwii, 

Who pytmieH raartyn with thy dwaW-llke verse. 

ir^ Fasti Oxou. (1st ed.X II. 7U». (Ijolham.) 
pyglW-weed (pig'mi-wM), n. A plant, TiUmt 
a tufted annual an inch or two liigli. 
found on muddy banks from Nantucket to 
Maryland. 

Pygobrandlla (pl-go-brang'ki-S), m. pi. [NL., 
< w. ffvyjj', rump, + f'ipdyx^at gills.] In J. E. 
Gray’s classification (1821), one of two orders 
(the other being Polyhranchia) of gynino- 
branohiate gastropods, having plumose or 
branching gills surrounding the anus on the 
middle of the hinder part of the back, and the 
skin more or less spiculous. it was framed to re- 
ceive the families Onchidoridsp^ Darididtf, Goniodorida, 
Paiyeeridse, TriopidiB, and CeraUmnnidm. AfUtiobranchia 
is a synonym. 

I^gooranchiata (pi-go-brang-ki-a'tll), n. pi. 
p^., ueut. pi. oi pygobranchiatu8 : nee pygo- 
hranchiate.^ Same as Pygohmnchia. 
pygobranc&iate (pi-^)-brang'ki-at), «. [< NT.. 

S }hraiichiatu8^ < Gr. nvyr/, rump, + [ipayxtn. 

: see branchiate,'] Having gills around 
inus; of or pertaining to the J^gohranchi- 

ata. 

pygpdidymns (pi-go-did'i-mus), w.; pi. pygo- 
ataymi (-mi). [NIj.,< Qr. rump, 4* dlovgo^, 
double, twofold, twin.] Bame as dipygus. 
pygopagOB (pi-gop'a-^us), n.; pi. pygopagi 
(-jl). JNL., < Or. in»yr/, rump, + rrayof, that 
which is fixed or firmly set, I nr/ymvai, make 
fast, make solid.] In teratoL^ a double mon- 
ster with union at the buttocks, 
pygoparasiticus (pi-go-par-a-sit'i-kus), pi. 
pygojiarasitid (-si). [NL., \ Gr. rump,+ 
fra^rrm^roc, jiarasitic.] In teraiol.^ a pygopagus 
where one letus is a parasite, 
pygope (pi'gdp), n. A lizard of the family Py- 
gopodidse; a pygopod. 

^gopida (pi-gop^-iie), n.pf. [NL.] Same as 
rygopodidie. 

pygopod (pi'gp-pod), a. and n. [< Gr. Trvyr/, 
rump, + iroifC (Trod-) =E./oof.] I. a. 1. In nr- 
nith.j rump-footed, as an auk, loon, or grebe; 
having the legs inserted far back, appearing 
close by the rump; of or pertain ing to the Py- 
gopodes. — 2. In herpet.^ of or pertaining to tlie 
Pygnpodidm. 

U. n. Inherpet.^ a lizard of the family Pygo- 
podidaf. 

I^gopodes (pl-gon'o-dez), n. pi. [NL. : see 
pygopod.] An order of swimming and diving 
DU^, the rum^footed birds, having the legs 
inserted veiy far back, and buried in the com- 
mon integument of the body nearly to the heel. 
Its limits have varied with different writers, but It Is now 
generally considered to include the Ukius, grebes, and 
auks, and to exclude tlie penguins, wliich, Uiough pygop- 
odous, are otherwise very different in important respects. 
It then consists of tlie families Colywbidm, Podicimdidte„ 
and Akidm. In consequence of the position of the legs, 
these birds can liardly walk, and when on land they us- 
Bume a more or leas nearly upright attitude. See cuta 
under Alea, grebe, and luon. 

Pygopodidtt (pi-gp-pod'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
PygopodeH + -Ida?.] An Australian family of 
eriglossate lacertifians, tjrpified by the genus 
PygopuSf alone representing the superfaraily 
I^gqpodoideaf having the frontal bone excluded 
from the orbit, the prefrontal and postfrontal 
bones being extended and contiguous. Also 
Pygopidte. 

Py^podoidea (pi^go-p6-doiM$-tt), n.pl. [NL., 
< Pygopodes + -oiaea?] A superfamily or cri- 
^ossate lacertilians, represented by the family 
l^gopodidee alone, having concavo-convex ver- 
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tebite, the clavicle not dilated and loop-shaped 
proximally, and no postorbital or postfrontal 
Hquamosal arches. T. Uilly Smithsonian Re- 
port, 1885. 

pygopodotlB (pi-gop'o-dus), a. [< pygopod + 
-oiw.J In orw ///>., rump-footed; specifically, of 
or pertaining to tlie Pygojmdcs, or having the 
chariMders of that group of binls: also applied 
to some birtls, as cormonuits and pciigiiius, 
which do not belong to the Pygopodee, 

^gopns (pi'go-pus). n. [NL. (Merrem, 1H20), 
< Gr. Triiji?, nimp. *r jrofjf = E. foot.] A ge- 
nus of lizards, typical of the family PygopmUdw, 
having a pair or rudimentary hind limbs. P, 
hpUiffpoduAf the only species, inhabils Austra- 
lia ; it is about 2 feet long. Boo cut iu preced- 
ing column. 

PygOSOeliB (pi-gos'e-lis), n. [NL. (Waglor, 
1832), < Or. TTi^//, rump, + OKi^oi\ leg.] A ge- 
nus of pen- 
guins, of which 
tlie gcuitoo or 
so-called I’a- 
puan penguin, 

P. pnpua or P. 
twuiata, is the 
type. It is one 
of ihose com- 
monly calhnl 
johnny by 
sailors. See 
gentoo'^. 

pygoBtyle (\ a '- 
go-siil), n. [< 

G*r.?n^>^,rump, 

+ OTvh)^, col- 
umn.] In or- 
nith.j the vo- 
mer or plow- 
share bone of a bird’s tail, consistiug of a num- 
ber of caudal vertebra? ankylosed together for 
the support of the tail-featlieTS,and possessed by 

nearly all birds. 

Since * the oldeKt 
known birds (of .hi- 
ruHslc ago) hud no 
tiygimiyle, but a 
long tiipering tail 
likir a lisaid’s with 
H imlr of large fea- 
UicrM to each verte- 
l»rii (two cut under 
Archmttjdrryx), and 
Hinco all modorii 
birds have a pvgo- 
wliinh 



Pyloridea 

arteriosus) of the lower vertebrates. Bee frun- 
cust, 

pylar (pi'ljlr), n, [<pylc3 4- -nr^.J . Of or per- 
taining to a pyle; specifically, pertaiimigto the 
pyl» of the brain. 

PH^Ohet, w. A Middlft English foriu of nilch^. 
pyleH ». A Middle English form of pih*l, etc. 
pyle*-* (pil), w. [Perhaps a use of pw/d = pthd .] 
A single grain of chaff. Burnsy To (he Unco 
Guid. [jS'.otch.] 

pyle^ (pfl)» »• [<Gr. TTvh/y a gate.] A pore or 

other orifice or opening of small size, as a mi- 
cTopyle. Coues, 

pylemphraxlB (pl-lem-frak'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
a gate, 4- a stopping; see tim- 

phraciic.] Obstruction of the portal vein. 
pylephlebitiB (pl-lof-le-bl'tis), n, [NIj., < Gr. 
nvhiy a gate, + ((Mf/1-), a vein, + -ilis. Cf. 

phlvbiUs.] Infiamination of the portal vein and 
its branches. 

pylethromboslB (jd-leth-rom-bo'sis), n. [NTi., 
\ Gr. nvhi^ a gate, 4- NTj. thrombosisy q. v.] 
Thrombosis of the portal vein, 
pylgrimtj n. a Middle English form of pilgrim. 
pylon (pi'lnn), n. [< Gr. Tn»A<uv, a gateway, < 
nrh/y a gate, a gateway.] In areh.y a inouu- 
montal gateway to an Egyptian temple, or oth- 
er important building. The nylon was sometimes a 
single structure, in outline resembling a truncated pyra- 




(;entoo (/yj^^osre/tx t»nta/a ). 




Pylon. —Temple of Iwlfou, HKy|>t. 


mid, through which tlie psssage for the gate was pierced, 
hut was more typically a coin hi nation of two such trun- 
cated pyramidal stmciiires, etuinected by a lower archl- 
U'cdiiraf II 


Pygnstyle. V-luhl cutidal vcitchrorof nn 
of wliic:ii 

Ui« liist, A Is the py«o^tylc. (Two thirds 
imturHlsize.) 


i member. In wbltdi was the gate proper. 

aflon in 


They 


stylo, upon 
foatliHi'M are bunch* 
«d in sevend pairs, 
it follows that, theoretically, a pygt>Btyle Incliidus or rep- 
resents as many coalesced caiiiial vertebrie oh tliero an? 

t »aira of feathers In the tail — namely, five or six In most 
drds, up to twelve or more in some, lint this view does 
not rest i^n observation. Whatever its morpliological 
character, me pygostyle is always the last hone of Die tail, 
and always consplciiuUK in slxe ; In shape it is very vari- 
able in different birds. 

pygOBtyled (pi'go-stild), «. [< pygostyle 4 -rifS, J 
Fumislied with a pygostylo; forming or con- 
verted into a pygostyle. 

Tail short as to its vertebra;, which are pygoBfuled. 

Couee, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 2;is. 

Pylc (piMk), a. [< Gr. tt W, pus, 4 -w;.] Of or 
ilonging to purulent, 


Hiero- 


pyja 

pyki 


lamaB. n. pi. 


Baine iM pajamas. 
and V. Obsolete spellings of 





ie/idefedms. m, rudiment of bind leg. 


pykt, pyket, 

pike^. 

pykedt, A Mwhllo English form of piked. 
pykeyst, n. A Middle English form of pickax. 
Prompt. Parv. 

pyknoxneter, n. Bame as pycnometer. 
pyknon, n. Beo pymon, 
pyla (pi'lft)* n. ; pi. pylfB (-16). [NI^., < Gr. Trn?^, 
a gate.] The orifice by whicn encli paraque- 
duet or optic ventricle of the brain communi- 
eatea with the aqueduct of Sylvius. 
pylagoraB (pi-lttg'o-ra8),«.; pi. pylagorai M). 
[< Gr. Jlv^aydpa^ (See dcf.), < Il/'>.ai, the Pass 
of Thermopylm (pi. of Tr/;A//, gate, pass), + 
^eipeiVy collect, gather: see agora.] In ancient 
efreece, an elected delegate or representative 
of a constituent state in the Ampbictyonic 
(youncil . nie pylogoral were sec- mdary to the del egaias 
eutiUed hieronaietnonee (see hiermniumon), and had their 
name from the older t^e of asMunbly of the Pythian 
Amplilctyony, at Pylai (tliormopylwX 
pylagore (piGa^gor), n. [< Gr. Jlvhiydfjai:: see 
pvlagoras,] Same as mlagoras. 
pylBAglal (pi-lan'ji-al), a. [< pylangi-um 4- 
-«/.] Pertaining to the pylangium. 
pyllU^dlUl (pMan-ji'«in)i ; pi. jyylangia (-^). 
jjTL., < Or. TTiO^jy, a gate, + hyyeiovy a vessel.] 
The first section of the arterial trunk (truncus 


wiTc usually covere<l with clal>orate decora! 
sculpture, together with liieroglyphic inscriptions. 
orUni used synonymously with prfrpulon. (('om- 
pare prt^flon,) variouN forms of the pylon are 
UHCd as hieioglyphic syinUdH. That shown in the 
cut Ktaiids for <m, the Dreek Heliopolis. 

pylorectomy (pi-19-rek'to-mi), n, [< NL. py- 
lorus 4* Gr. iKTOfd/y a cutting out.] Excision of 
the pylorus, as for canrer. 

pyloric (pMor'ik), a. and n. [< 'S]j. pylorus 4- -m.] 
I, a. In amity of or ))ertaiiimg to the pyloms; 
opposed to cardiac: as, pyloric valve; pyloric 
orifii'.o; pyloric compartmeni of tho stomach. 
Bee cuts under IHhranchiatay ink-bag y and m- 
tcstim\ 

Tn tne darter, which has a jiyloric division or compart- 
ment of the gizzard, this Is nearly filled with a mass of 
matted hairs, a peculiar modiflcnilun of the epithelial lin- 
ing, serving to guard the m/fmr orifice. 

Couee, Key ti> N. A. Birds, p. 21 .S. 
]|^lorlC axtory, a branch of tlm hepatic artery, distrib- 
uted to the pyloric extremity and lesser curvature of the 
stomach. Tlie name Is sometimes restricted to the small 
branch given off to the pylorus only.— Pyloric OSICa. (a) 
III tehih,, more or less nuinerons cmcal diverticula which 
are generally found about the b(»lntiiiig of the small intes- 
tine of fishes, (h) In entom., the diveilleiila with 

which the uhyllfic ventricle of an Insect may l>e provided. 
Roe cut under Pyloilo glands. See {//dm/.— 

Pyloric orifice. Rome os pyhmte , !(«).— Pyloric oaalcle. 
a transverse, partly calcified plate situated in the rtaif of 
the mloric part of the stomach of some orustneeans, as 
crawfish, and conne.cted with thepU^nicardlac by the zygo- 
cardiac ossicle. - Pyloric plexus. See pletmie.- PylorlO 
■aca, in echinoderms, dilatstioiis of Die alimentary canal, 
as of a starfish, on Die ulairnl side of tlie cardiac sacs, sep- 
arated by a constriction fnim the latter, and provided with 
tubular processes along the alsiraJ aspect of a ray or arm. 
— Pylono tube, a narrowed or tubular part of tho sto- 
niacli of a fish.— l^oric vein, a small vein accompany- 
ing the pyloric artery and emptying Into the portal vein. 

ll. n. pi, Tho ]>yloric cfoca of a fish. 

When ascending into fresh water with their ova nearly 
ready for extrusion, Uieir pybrrice are loaded with fat. 

The Field (London)^ Deo. 20, 1886. 

Pylorideat (pMo-riire-ft), n. vt [NL., < Gr. 
TTvhsp6q, also irvAovf^y a rato-kcoper (nee pylo- 
rus)y + -idea.] In T)o Blainvillo’s classification, 
the tenth family of bivalve mollusks, character- 
ized by gaping shells with deep pallial emar- 
gination. it contains s number of genera now dissoob 
ated in several different families, esj^lally Myidm, So- 
Uttidm, Stmeavida, and GeutroehsnUdm. 


pyloridean 

psrloridean (pl-lo-rid'o-ijn), a, and u, [< NL. 
ryiorUim + -««.] I, Gaping, aM a bivalvo 
molluHk; of or jiertainiug to the PyUtridea, 

II. a. A Tiieiiiber of the PyUtridoa, 
pyloristenosis (pM 9 -ri 8 -t©-n 6 'si 8 ), w. [NL., < 
Gr. TTv/w/xJf, pylorus, + a narrowing, 

Ht.rai toning, ^ irrcvofjv, narrow, straiten, otfvoq^ 
narrow, strait.] Morbid contraction of the py- 
lorus. 

pyloroclieBig (pMo-ro-ke'sis), n. [NL., < Qr. 
irvAuifUitj, pylorus, + a carrying, driving 

(taken in scuise of ‘ holding'), < «;r' o', boar, car- 
ry, drive, < hold, have.] Obstruction of 
the pylorus. 

pylorus (r)i-l(3'ruH), ». ; pi. pylori (-ri). [NL., < 
LL. pyloruH^ < Gr. irv'ALipt^ alM(» m)/nvp6q^ a gate- 
keeper, also the lowtjr orifice of the stomach, < 
a gate, a pass, + utfm, Ionic tjorj, caro, heed, 
or avpoc, a watcher or warder, < opdr, see.] 1. 
In the mrty church, a doorkee|>er; an ostiary 
(which Hoe)-~2. In nnat.: (a) The orifice of 
coinrnuiii<*atioii between the stomach and the 
intestine, by which the contents of the stomach 
pass into the intest ine. it is nsutlly situated on the 
riffht-hniul side, op|H>Hini the cardiac or esophageal orifice, 
bnt may closely iipiinixlDiate or be adjoined to the latter. 
See cut under gt<nnach. (ft) The fold of mucous 
membrane, contiiiiiing muscular libers, which 

? :unrds the pyloric orifice, or other contrivance 
or retarding or opposing the passage of food 
from the st-onmeh into the intestine, (c) The 
pyloric end or division of the stomach. — 3. In 
jiydro^oa, a valvular structure which separates 
the gastric from the somatic cavity in the si- 
phonophorouH hydrozoans.— Antmm pylori floe 
antruin. Sphincter pylori a bundle of iiiistrlpud mus- 
cular fibers viioircling the pyloric end of Uio stomach. 

pyxnxna (pim'ji), n. Same as hloodwood^ 4. 
pympert, 1 An obsolete variant (or misprint) 
of pamper. 

Good mistress Statham, . . . seeing what case T was in, 
hath fetclied me home to her own house, and doth pymper 
me lip with nil diligence, fur 1 fear a consuniptioii. 

IjoHiner, Senniiiis and Uemains (Parker Hoc.), p. 8S0. 

[(PavieM.) 

pynaclof, n, A Middle Knglish form of pinnacle, 
pyncht, An obsolete spelling of pinch, 
pyndt, pyndert. Middle Englisli forms of pindf 
pindcr, 

P 3 rnef| n, and v, A Middle KngHsh spidling of 

pinr'A, 

P 3 miief, n, and %u A Middle English form of pint. 
pyoblennorrliOBa (pi-o-blen-o-i-e'ji), n, [NL.,< 
Gr, Tri'ov, pus, + jiMvm:, mucus, + /wm, a flow, 
< /&r/c, flow. Cf. blennorrhea.'] Muco-jiurulent 
dischargi'. 

pyocheua (pl-o-ko'zi-jl), v, TNL., < Gr. TTiW, 
pus, + bJise oneself.] The condition in 

which pus is discharged by the intestine. 
pyoCQBlia (pi-o-seMi-jl), n, [NL., < Gr. 7 ri>oe, pus, 
+ Ao<X/o, a cavity : "see CAelia.] The presenee 
of pus in the abdominal cavity. 
pyOCOlpOS (pi-o-korpos), n. [NL., < Gr. rreor, 
pus, + Kolmn:^ womb.] The presence of pus in 
the vagina. 

pyocystis (fu-o-sis'tis), w. [NL.,< Gr. pus, 
+ KvGTt^, bladdiu* : see eysUu,] An encysted col- 
lection of pus. 

pyogenesls (pi-o-jeu^i-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. tt/W, 
pus, + yivLotc, origin, source : see (fcucsis.] The 

? :eneraf ion of pus ; the theory or process of llie 
ormation of pus. Also in/or/caff/. 
pyogenetic (pl^o-jv-net'ik), «. [< pyoyen&tin, 

after Pm*iaiuing to pyogenesis; pyo- 

genic. 

pyogenia (pl-$-je'ni-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. ttwv, 
pus, + < -yervf, producing.] Same as 

pyogeneds, 

pyogenic (pi-o-jen'ik), a, [< Gr. ttW, pus, 
+ producing, + -fr.] Having relation 

to the formation of pus ; producing or generat- 
ing pus — Pyogenic fever, wyomla. 
pyohemothorax (pi-o-he-mo-thd'raks), n. 
[NL., irreg. < Gr. ttiw, pus, +’ al//a, blood, 4- 
thorax.] The presence of ]ms and blood 
in the pleural cavity. 

pyoid (pi'oid), a. [< Gr. 7 rwr/%, like pus, < 
rrcor, pus, 4* rMoc, form.] Having the nature 
of or resembling pus ; purulent, 
pyolymph (pP 6 -limf), n. [< Gr. tt/jov, pus, 4- 
NL. lytnpha, lymph : see lymph.] Lymph some- 
what turbid wdth pus-corpuscles, 
pyometra (pi-o-me'trtt), n, [NL., < Gr. 7 r{>ov, 
pus, 4- p^pttf uterus.] The presence of pus 
in the uterus. 

pyonephritis n. pa^., < Gr. 

rr/.'or, pus, 4- NL. nephritiSj q. v.] Suppurative 
inflammation of the kidney. 
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pyonephroflig (pi^^nef-rd'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
TTiVw, pus, 4- ve^pdgl kidney, + -o«Mt.] The pres- 
ence of pus in the kidney and its pelvis, 
pyoneplurotic (pi^^nef-rot'ik), a, [< pyaneph- 
rmie (-of-) 4- -ic.] Pertaining to pyonephrosis, 
pyonlngt, n. ^c^jAoning. 
pyonyt. n. An obsolete form of piony^ peony, 
pyoperlcardiimi (pi-o-per-i-kHr'di-um), n. 
[NL., < Gr. wiov, pus, + NL. pericardium: see 
jicricardium,] The presence of pus in the peri- 
cardial sac. 

WOperitonitiS (pl-d-per'i-t^ni'tis), n. [NL., 
\ (jFr. jreor, pus, + NL, peritonilM, q. v.] Sup- 
purative peritonitis. 

pyophthalmia (pi-of-thaPmi-li. ) , n. [NL. , < Gr. 
Trifov, pus, + (i^aXpiaf a disease of the eyes : boo 
ophthalmia.] Production of pus in the eye. 
pyopneumothorax (pi-$-nu-m 9 -th 6 'rak 8 h n, 
[NL., < Gr. iri>oVf pus, 4- irvevpuvy lung, 4- Oupa^f 
thorax.] Same nn pncumoityothorax. 
pyopottflU (pi^o-po-e'sis), n. Same b,b pyopoiesis, 
pyopoiesis (pi^o-poi-e'sis), n, [NL., < Gr. whov^ 
pus, 4- iroiyaiCf production, < iroieiVy make.] Sup- 
purati on ; production of pus ; pyosis. A Iso pyo- 
polisis, 

pyoptysifl ( pi-op 'ti-sis), n, [NL., < Gr. itvov, 
I)us, + mvatCy a spitting, < vrveivy spit.] Ex- 
pectoration of pus. 

pyorrhea, pyorrhosa (pi-p-re'a), n. [NL. jiwor- 
rlnm, < Gr. ttwv, pus, 4* /wi«, a flow, < ptlvy 
flow.] Purulent discharge.-- pyorrhesa alvso- 
larls, an alveolar abst^eM. 

pyosalpingitis (in-o-sal-pin-ji' tis), w. [NL.,< Gr. 
Tt{)OVy pus, 4" {aaXmyy^)^ a tube, 4- •itin.] 

Purulent inflammation of a Fallopian tube, 
pyosalpinx (pi-o-sal'pingks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Tritovy pus, 4- oAXmy^, a tube.] The presence of 
pus in a Fallopian tube. 

The difflonlty of accurate diagnoalB between a pyotaU 
pinx and a hydrosalpinx . . . must here be taken into ac- 
count. Lancet, ho. 8477, p. 887. 

pyosapremia (ppo-sap-re'mi-ii^, n. [NL., < Gr. 
ffiV/c, pus, 4- aaiTp^Cy rotten, 4- aipay blood.] The 
infection of the blood with a punilent exudate, 
as pus. 

pyOBCOpe (pi'd-skop), n, [< Gr. ttwv, pus, + 
cKontiVy view.1 An iiistruineiit for the deter- 
mination of the amount of fat in milk. 
pyosiB (pi-o'sis), w. [< Gr. wlHooiCy suppuration, 
^ KwiVy cause to suppurate, < nlfovy pus: see 
pfM.] The pro^ss or formation of pus. 
pyotf, n. See piet, 

pyoihorax (pi-d-tho'raks), n, [NTi., < Gr, tHwi;, 
pus, + Bcipa^y thorax.] The preseiict^ of pus in 
a jdeural cavity; empyema. 

He had seen the rapid formation of an abscess follow an 
exploratory puncture in a cose of tuberculous pyothorax. 

Lancet, ho. 8479, p. 980. 

pyracanth (pir'a-kanth), n, [< Gr. vrvphKavfia, 
a variety of thoim, < nvpy fire, 4- nKaiffhCy a prick- 
ly tr('e, a thorn.] A thorn, Vratague Pyra- 
canthOy found in the south of Europe, 
pyradd (pi-ras'id), n. Same as pyro^cid, 
pyral (prral), a, [< pyre + -oY.] Of or per- 
taining to a pyre. 




pyramid 

dr-a-lld-i- 

IHL.: Ree pyralidifomi,] Agroiipofp^li 
‘form or pyralideous moths. Schrank, 1802. 
^alidina (pir^^li-di'ntt), n, pi, [NL., < Py- 
ralie (-id-) 4h -tnee^.] Same as PyralidtB, 
pyralidine (pi-ral'l-diu), a, and n. Same as 
pyralid, 

ImaUs (pir Vila), n. [NL. (Schrankj 1801). < 
L. pyraliSy < ’&r, ffwpoXif, irvppaXlc, a winged in- 
sect supposed to live on nre^ < wup, fire : aeo 
pyre,] A genus of moths, t 3 rpioal of the family 
Pyralidtey having a conspicuous proboscis and 
ascending palpi. About a dozen species are 
known, mainlv European. P, fannalis is a 
cosmo^litau flour-pest. 
pyralloUte (pl-rar^lit), n. [So called as tak- 
ing another color ; < Gr. irnp, fire, + other, 
+ L'%, stone.] A white or ^enish altered 
variety of pyroxene, found in Finland, 
pyramid (pir'a-mid), n. [Formerly also, as L., 
pyramiSj pi. pyramides; b F. pwamidcy for- 
merly ynramide ss Bp. pirdmido == Pg.pirafaifie?, 
pyramide == It. piramidc ss D. jHramiede ss (>. 
pyramido as Sw, pyramid sa Dan. pyramidey < L. 
pyramia {•mUU)y < Gr. levpaplc (-p«T-), a pyramid, 
perhaps < Egypt. jnr-em-tMr, the slanting edge of 
a pyramid. Some have imagined a connection 
with Gr. TTvp, fire, as if named from the resem- 
blance to a tapering flame.] 1 . A massive struc- 
ture of polygonal, usually square plan, the sides 
of whicn slope, each usually in one plane, to a 
common apex, pyramids have been erected in differ- 
ent parts of the world, especially In rgypt. where there 
are numerous groups In dflforeiit styles of execution and 
states of preservation. By far the most interesting of these 
groups is that of Ohiseh, near Cairo, where there are three 
pyramids of large aixe, and several smaller ones. All the 
Kgyptlan pyramids were built for tombs, and certainly in 
most cases, If not in all, for royal personages. They are re- 
markable not only for the great slse of many of them, but 
for the manner in which niey were hermetically sealed, 
there being no external opening of any kind, nor any in- 
dication of the place in which tiie iiiuniniy had been de- 
pf>slted; on the contrary, some of them exhibit very in- 
genious arrangements Intended to lead astray those searoh- 



Whether unio eight or ten bodies of men to adde one of 
a woman, as being more infliunroable, and ii notuou sly cf in- 
stituted for ilie better pyrall combustion, were any ra> 
tional practise. Sir T. Hnnmut, Um-burial, iv. 

In ooiinecilon with each house supposoil by Mr. ('ushing 
to Im) the house of a clan or one of the sociological divi- 
sions, such as are found among the Pueblo Inalans, was 
what tile explorer calls apyral mound. On Uils the bod- 
ies and efleots of the dead were consigned t4) Are. 

SdencCf XII. 40. 

P 3 rrailid(piT'a-lu]), a. andfi. I. a. Kesembling 
a moth of the family Pyralidse ; belonging to 
this familv ; pyralideous. 

H. A pyralid moth ; any member of the 
Pifrahdw or Pyralidina, 

Also pyralidine. 

Pyrallto (pi-ral'i-de), n. pi, [NL,. (Leach, 
1H19), < Pffralia 4- A heterogeneous fam- 

ily of moths, of uncertain limits ana characters. 
Tfieyarefl 
iKKues and 
iMilpi. 'Ilie i 

Ing-plaoe for genera which do not And place in the other, 
better deAneib families. Alto Pyralidina, and preferably 
Pyralididse, See out under b^-weth. 
pyralideooB (pir-a-lld'f-ns), a, [< pwalid 4- 
-ef«<«.] Pyralid ; of or pertaining to the Pyra- 
lidina : as, the pyraliaeoua group/’ StainUm, 
l4nralldld8B(pir-^lid'i-dB),fi.pL [NL.] Same 
as Pyralidm. 

pyraudiform (pir-arlid'i-fflrm)^. [< NL. Py- 
ralia (-id-) 4- L. fofmay form.] Having the form 
or structure of* a pyralid moth ; pyralidine or 
pyralideous; belonging to the I^aUdtformia, 


The PsrramitUi of C;hlceh. Hsfyiit. 


lug for the sepulohral chamber. Everything was planned 
In their oonstnictioii to iiwure permanency concealment, 
and security from violation. Of the throe great pyramids 
at Ghlzeh, the largest and by far the most Important and 
interesting is the Mi-culled Great Pyramid, in regard to 
which a very extensive literature exista and which has 
frequently been measured and elaborately described. It 
is die largest work of man's hands in tlie world, having 
been oiiginally 481 feet in height, and each of the sides ox 
its very nearly square base measuring on the average 
nearly 766 feet (0068.8 in., Petrie). It is the only one re- 
maining of the "seven wonders of the world." Its inte- 
rior struoture is more elaborate than that of any of the 
other pyramids, and some of the features which it dlspl^i 
are peoiiliar, and remarkable as showing tlic desire of the 
builders that at least one geometrical fact of fundamental 
imj^tunce should be incorporated into the structure, 
'llius the height of the Great Pyramid bcariL with remark- 
able precision, the same relation to the total length of the 
four udes of its base that the radius of a circle nas to its 
circumfuronee^ and other Indications of the ir ratio exist 
in Its Interior. This and other interesting peculiarities of 
this pyramid have led various personB, some of whom have 
been eminent in science to adopt the view that it was a 
divinely inspired building, and that the so-called coffer " 
contained within the principal sq^ulchral chamber was 
Intended to serve ss a standard of weights and measnres 
and a record of various fundamental facts in geophysics, 
and uot fOr a sarcophagus. Of the manner in which the 
huge stones of which ^s pyramid is built were raised to 
thdr present position but little it deAiiltely known, but 
it is inferred mat the work was done without the aid of 
complicated machinery ; that they were shaped — to a very 
considerable extent at least — by tlie use of saws of bronse, 
the teeth of which were gems or hard stonea has been 
clearly shown by the most recent Investigations. The 
date of the Orest Pyramid, which is believed to have been 
built by or for King Shufu (Olioops) of the fourth dynai^, 
is variously Axed by Egypiologfsts at from 2460 to 4286 
B. 0. The latter is the date as^ed by Hariette. 

2. lu geom,y a solid oontamed by a plane poly- 
gon as base and other planes meeting in a 
point. This point is called the vertex of the pyramid ; 
and the planet which meet in the vertex are called the 



vynunld 

■Idol, which tra neocMMrUy all trlMiglen, having for their 
baaea tlio sidM of the baae of the pyramid. Any pyramid 
ie in volume one third of a prism that has the same base 
and altitude. IVramidsartMlenomluated fromtheflgures of 
their basei. being triangular, square, pentagonal, etc., ac- 
cording as the base is a triangle, a aquare, a pentagon, etc. 

Knowledges are as punmSdt, whereof history is the 
basis. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, it 106. 

3. In crystal, j a form, in any svatem but the 
isometrio, bounded by eight, twelve, sixteen, or 
twenty-four planes, and consisting of two four-, 
six-, eight-, or twelve-sided pyramids placed 
base to base. The name is also extended to embrace 
any form the planes of which Intersect all three of the 
axes; In the monocUnIc system It inoludes only four, and 
In the triclinio only two planes, being In each case an open 
fonn. If the planes intersect the lateral axes at the as- 
sumed unit distancei^ the pyramid is called a unit pyra- 
mid ; other forms are designated maercpyramidM, diiu^r- 
amida, etc. (aee these tormsX according to their position. 
In the tetragonal system a unit pyramid is also called a 
protopyramid, or pyramid of the llrst order or serlei^ and 
a square octahedron formed by pyramidal planes parallel 
to one of the lateral axes Is in distinction culed a douiertt- 
pyramid or diametral pyramid, or one of the second or- 
der or series. These tenns are also used in an analogous 
manner in the hexagonal system. 

4. In sool. and amt.f a pyramidal or conical 
part, structure, or organ ; specifically, a mass of 
longitudinal fibers oh each side of the anterior 
median fissure of the oblongata. See cut ua^ 
der Elasmohranchii. — 6. The pile of five or six 
triangular valves covering an opening on the 
oral surface of the body of a cysti($ erluold. 
The structure is variously interjireted as ova- 
rian or oro-anal. — 6. In medieval arch,, a pin- 
nacle of quadrangular plan, most commonly 
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The upper pmmid Is formed by all the vertebm from the 
second cervical to the Inst lumbar, and tills is again siili- 
dlvldod Into three lesser pyramids ; the Unver jiyramid is 
composed of the sacrum luid coccyx. 

pyramidal (pl-ram'i-dtU), a, [= F. pyramidal 
= Sp. piramidal =s Pg. pyramided z= it. pira- 
midale = D. piramimaal, < ML. pyramulalis, 
pertaining to a pyramid, < L. i»yramis (-mid-), a 
pyramid: see jjyramtd.] 1. Pertaining to a 
pyramid, or having its form . A Iso pyramidivaf. 

He rristol would compoiu^d the earth of cubical and 
fire otpyramidai atoms, ana the like. 

Cuditorth, Intelloctual System, lu 

These mea4lows are planted with mulberry troos, and 
adorned by the pyramidal tomb of Oalus ('estlus. 

JSudaee, lUly, I. xi. 

2. In hot,, anat,, and sooU, sht^d more or less 
like a pyramid; conical; pyrift»rm.— pyramidal 
bell-flower, an ornamental plant, Campamda pyramida- 
its. Also ouled Pyramidal bone, the 

ciinelhirtn bone of the cari>us; tno pyramldale.— Py- 
ramidal column, bantu as famiculu* gracilia,—ry-‘ 
ramidal hemlhedrism. See Psrram- 

idjti muscle, the nyrainldalls.~Pyranildal numbers, 
the third order of flgurato numbers. See fimtrate. Yy- 
ramidal plane, in ert/seoi. , one of the faces of a pyramidal 
crystal. See pyramid, 3.— Pyramidal tract, a system of 
nerve-fibers which originate in the cortex, hi the region of 
the central flasurc, pass down In the posterior limb of tlie 
Internal capsule and Uie central section of the ernstu, form 
the pyramids In the oblongata, and divide into the dii'ect 
and crossed pyramidal tracts, to terminate in the imme- 



PyramidH.— ApMd.'tl Buttressei. of Khciins Cathedral, France. 

acutely pyramidal in form ; bonce, any similar 
feature. Compare pyramiaion. 

Accordingly at Amiens this weight is set . . . in tlio 
form of an upright square mass of masonry crowned by a 
stuep pyramid, and the Gothic pinnacle stands forth in 


C. //. Boors, Gothic Arohlteciuro, p. 84. 
7. The American columbo, or Indian lettuce, 
Drascra CaroHnennis — DspUMatlfm of tbo psrrar 
mids, the crossing over of the crossed pyramidal toraot of 
one side to Join the direct pyramidal tract of the other, 
revealed uxtenially by bundlea crossing the anterior me- 
dian Assure of the oblongata a little below the olivary 
bodies.— Double pyramid group. See yrrmpi.— Mal- 
pighian pyramloe. See ifa(pi^^n.—Poitorlor pyr- 
amid, a funiculus gracilis. fKare.]— Pjnramld 01 the 
oereoellnm, a lobe of the vermis Inferior of the cerebel- 
lum, behind the uvula. It Is connected laterally with the 
digastric lobes. -Pyramid of the thyvotA gla^ an 
occasional conical third lube of the thyroid gland.— Pjrr- 
amld Of the tympanum, a small conical bony prom- 
inence on the posterior wiOl of the tympanic cavity, be- 
hind the fenestra ovalis, containing the stapedlna mus- 
do in iU interior, and transmitting the tendon of that 
muscle through a foramen at its apex.— Pyramid of 
the veetlbnle, a prominence on the Inner wall of the 
vestibular cavity, behind the fovea hemlspherloa.— Pyr- 
amid Of Wlstar, the sphenoturbinal bone.— Pyramid 
POOL See pool9, n., 2 (a). -Pyramid! Of Feneln, a 
name given to the bundles of straight renal tubules which 
constitute the medullary rays, ^eae bundles as they 
approach the cortical margin become smaller and more 
conical from the diminution of the number of tubules, 
whence the name.— PsrramkUl Of the medulla oblon- 
gata, anterior and poderior. See def. 4, and potUrior 
pyramid, above. - P]tyamlde Of the •pi]ie,a name given 
to the anteriorly pi^eoting puts of the spinal oolnmn. 


diato vicinity of and in close physiological connection witli 
the origins of motor nerves in the anterior columns of the 
spinal cord. Some lew Abers may pass to the lateral pynim^ 
idal tract without crossing, and a few may cross and re- 
cross in the cord to the original side. (Alsu colled pe- 
dunfiular traet.) The pyratmdtd traot rroutd is that part 
of Uie pyramidal Abers which crosses in the oblongata to 
pass downward in theuosterfor tmrt of the lateral column 
of the opfmsite side of the cord. The pyramidal tract, di- 
rect is that part of the pyramidal Abers which descends 
the cord without crossing over to the contralateral side. 
It lies close to the anterior median Assure, and is sumo- 
times called the column t\f TdrrJc. 

ppramidale (ni-ram-i-da'lo), n , ; p\,pyrnmidnUa 
(pir^ii-mi-da'ii-ft). [NL., neut. of pyramidally, 
q. v.]’ The cuneiform bono of the carj^us, more 
fully called os jtyramidale, 
pyr arnliiiLlla (pi-ram-i-da'lis), n. ; pi. pyramida- 
lea (-lex). [wL., 8c. mvseulm, muscle: soe py- 

ramidal-^ One of several different pyramidal 
or pyriform muscles. («) in human anat.: (i) 'I'lie 
external rectus muscle of the abdomen, a small triangu- 
lar muscle, two or ilmse Inches long, arising from the os 
pubis in front of the rectus, and inserted into ilie linea 
alba below the navel. More fully called pyramidatie aJh 
dominie, and also reetue extarnua. It is comparatively 
small and vestigial, and often absent, in man, represent- 
ing a large muscle wbicli in sonic animals reaches from 
the pubes to the clavicles. (2) A slip from the occipittv 
frontalis, lying upon the nose, more fully called pyramida- 
lia naai. Also cmled doraalia narium, procerua tuuti, and 
procerua. ( b ) In omilh., one of tht' two iiiiiscIob of the 
nictitating membrane, situated iiinm the back of the eye- 
ball, of a pyramidal or pyrifonn shape, coiqa^rating with 
the quadratus In movenients of the third eyelid. See 

ltdallB abdomlnhi. see 
UOrlS. Same as pyrUar- 

_ , Hume as lcvat*rr latdx m- 

perioria alaeque xiaei (which see, under Irvater}. Sec also 
sneerfnj7'miMefe,underinvsofet.— PyramidaliBnasL Bee 
def. (a) (2). 

pyramldalisin (pi-ram'i-dal-ixm), ti. [< pyram- 
idal + -ism,'] The body of facts or beliefs re- 
specting the pyramids of (JIhizeh. (J. Piazzi 
Smyth. 

P^amidalist (pi-ram 'i-dal-ist), n. [< pyrami- 
dal + -wf.J A pyramidist. 
pyraillidally(pi-rum'i-dal-i), adr. In the form 
of a pyramid : us, a part pymmidriW// iiroduced ; 
in a loose soiise, so us to fonn a high, angular 
elevation ; hence, extremely. 

If, aooordlng unto his [Artstotle'sl own eihicks, sense is 
not essential unto felicity, but a man may be happy with- 
out the anprehenaion thereof, snrely in Uiat aense he is 
pyramidally happy. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. En-., vli. IS. 

pyramidate (pi-ram'i-dat), a, [< pyramid 4* 
In entom,, pyramidal ; jutting out into 
a prominent angle: as, a ityrami- 
dato fascia. 

Pyramidella (pir^a-mi-deFfl), n. 

[NL. (Lamarck, dim. of L. 

pyramis (-mid-), a pyramid; sec 
mramid.] The typical genus of 
PyramidellidsB. 

Psiramidellacea (pir-a-mid-e-la'- 
se-a), n. pi, [NL., < Pyramidella + 

-acea,] Same as PyramidcUidte. 
Pyramdellids (pir'a-mi-dori-d§), 

». pi, [NL., < Pyramidella + •ida,] 

A family of gymnoglossate holostomatoiis pec- 
tinibranchiate gastropods, typified by the ge- 
nus Pyramidella, The animal has Aattened auriform 
tentacles, eyes seialle on the tentacles behind, a long re- 
tractile proboscis, and a mentum below the mouth. The 
shell is turreted or conic, with the nucleus sliilstral and 
the rest of the shell dextnd, aperture entire and columel- 



Pjframicttlla 
{phtliscMs) do- 
labrttta. 


pyrena 

lar lip plicated or simple. Bpoclos are distributed in till 
tttiiipurate and warm seas. 

PSnramideB, a. Plural of pyramis, 
pyramidia, n, plui'al of pyramidUm, 
pyramidic (pir-ar-mid'ik), a. K pyramid + -io.] 
Having the form of a pyramid; pyramidal. 

Their gold in pyramiitic plenty piled. 

Shenatotie, Elegies, xix. 

pyramldical (pir-a-mid'i-kal), a. [< pyramidic 
+ -al,] Same aspyramidic- 
'Hto contrivance of nature is singular in the opening and 
shutting of bindeweeds, pcrfumiod by Ave InAuxures, dis- 
til igiifsliable by pyramUiical Agiircs, and also dlAereiii 
colours. Sir T. Broionc, Garden of Cyriii^ lit. 

This bounding line [of a building] from top to bottom 
may cither be Inclined inwards, and the mass therefore 
pyramidieal; or vertical, and the mass form one grand 
clitr ; (ir Incliiimi outwards, as in the advancing frunis of 
old bouses. Buakin, Bevon Lamps of Architecture, iii. | U. 

pyramidically (pir-a-mid'i-kal-j), adv. In a 
pyramhlical manner;* in the fonn of a pyramid. 

Telioii, being the least, is placed above Uf»n, and thus 
they rise pyramidically. Pope, Odyssey, xl., note. 

pyrainidicalneBS(pir-a-mid'i-kal-iie8), M. The 
character of being pyramidic. Hailey, 1727. 
pyramidion (]nr-ii-mid'i-on), w.; pi. pyramidia 
(-|l). [NL., < ilv- ^TTvpauiAiov, dim. of m>pa/ii^, a 

jiyraimd: hco pyramid.] In arch., tho apex in 
the Nhapo of a small pyramid which often ter- 
minates the top of an obelisk, and was very 
coininonly sheathed with a cap of metal : often 
applied to any comijaratively small structure 
or member of |»yrainidal shajie. 
pyramidiBt (nir'a-mid-ist), n. [< pyramid 4 
-ist.] One who makes a special study of tho 
pyramids of Kgypt, or is versed in their struc- 
ture and history. 

pyramidoid (pl-ram'i-doid), 7/. [< Or. m>pa- 
/tic(-ptd-), pyramid, 4 rlfiog, form. Cf. pyra- 
moid.] A parabolic sjdndlo. Also pyramoid, 
Bailey. 1727. 

pyraimdoidal (pir-ii-mi-iloid'iil), a. [< pyrami- 
doid 4 -«/.] Having the shape of a pyrami- 
doid. 

PSrramidon (pi-ram' i-don), n. [< pyramid 4 
-OH, as ill harmoiiicon, accordum, etc,] In or- 
ffan-huildiny, a stop having wooden pipes in 
the form of an inverted pyramid, about four 
times as largo at the top as below, and giving 
very deep tones somewhat like those of a 
stopped (liapasOTi. 

pyrainid-Bhell (pir'ti-mid-shel), n. Any mem- 
ber of the Pyramidellidm, 
pyramiB (pir'tjrTnis), pi. pyramidca (pi-ram'- 
i-dez). fL., a pyramid ; see jyyramid,] A pyr- 
amid. Formerly also piramis. 

Make 

My country's high j/yramidea my gibbet. 

And hang me iij> in chains ! 

Shak., A. and (7., v. 2. 61. 
me, some god, u}K>n a pmamia 
Higher than bills of earth, and lend a voice 
ixmd as your thunder to me. 

Beau, xnd Ft., Philaster, Iv. 4. 
At the end of this Labyriiitli there sUhhI a siiiiare Pyra- 
uUa of a marvellous breadth and unswerable altitudo. 

Sandya, Travailes, p. 88. 
Pj^ramlf vestlbuli, the pyramidal einlnenoc of the vea- 

pyramoid (pir'a-moid), n, [< Gr. •trvfw.poetSyg, 
like a pyramid, < Trvfmpi^ (-//«!-), a pyramid, 4 
fMor, form.] Same as pyramidoid, 
pyramoidal (pir-it-moiMal), m. [< pyramoid + 
-al,] Same as pyramidoidal, 

Psrranga, W. Hee Piranga, Vicillot, 1816. 
P^arn^te (iJi-riir'ji-rlt), n. [< Or. irvp, fire, 
4 apyitpoc, silver, 4 An important ore 

of silver, consisting of thesulphid of silver and 
antimony, it occurs in crystals belonging to the 
rhomlioheural system, often highly complex, and also in 
massive forms. When iranstiarent it has a deep ruby-rod 
eolor by tranamltted light, though on the surface it is 
nearly block with a metallic adamuntlno luster ; the streak 
has a cochineal-red color. Also called ruby diver, or, in 
distinction from proustite, dark-red diver ore. The com- 
mon S|miilsh name In Mexico and South America Is roaider 
oaeurt), or sometimes petlanque. Bee prtniMite, 
pyratef, n, and v. An obsolete spelling of pirate, 
pyre W. [= Sp. pira = Pg. pyra = It. jnra 
(cf. F. vyrAe), X L. pyra, < Gr. mpa, Ionic rrvpfj, 
a heartiJ, tlie place of a funeral fire, a funeral 
pile, a mound raised on the place of a pyre, < irvp 
= E. fire: see fire,] A pile or heap of wood or 
other combustible materials for burning a dead 
body ; a funeral pile. 

For nine long nights, through nil the dusky air, 

The pyrea thick Aaming shot a dismal glare. 

Pope, Iliad, i. 72. {Bichardaon.) 
Apollo's upward Are 
Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
Of brightness. Feata, Eiidymion, L 

pyrena (pl-re'nft), n.; pi. pyrenes (-iie). [NL.; 
see pyrenel^,] Same as pyrene^. 


PyreiuBiiiata 

Pyrennmata (pir-o-iie'ma-tij), «. pi, [NL., 

netii. pi. of pyransBmatus : neo pyrmematfnts,) 
ThoHO auiinais wJiich are pyreiiematouH, as a 
lower HCjrieH <>f v<‘rtobratoH. See Apyrentfmata, 
PTrenarium (pi-n}>iia'ri-um), M. ; pi. pyretiarm 
f NJj. ,< pyrehny Htoiie of a fruit, + -arium,'] 
A’poiiK'; properly, a (IriipaeoouH pome — that 
is, one eoutainiiig pyreues, as that of the med- 
lar and of ('rataigus, fKare.J 
P^ene^ (in'reu), n, [< NL. pyn my < Or. 
the stone of a fruit, as of a date or olive.] A 
stone or putamen, properly wh<oi there are sev- 
eral in a single fruit, as in, th*' huekleherry and 
otlier berry-like drupes, und in some pomes 
with a stony ondoearp, as those of the haw- 
thorn and medlar; a nutlet. Also oHHumluH, 

T ene'-^ (pi'ren), V. [< Cir. mpy Hre, -b -ortc,] 
hydrocarbon ((^ 15 ^* 12 ) obtained from coal- 

tar.— pyrene^oil. Hemtlim-nU. 

Pyrenean ( pir-e-ne'an ),a. [= F. Pyrvnmny < L. 
Pyrvnan, se. wmifts^ the Pyrenees, < PyrmCy < 
Gr. Tlvgf/vt/, the Pyrenees.] Of or pertaining to 
the Pyrenees, a range of mountains iHd.weou 
France and Spain. 

Till o’er tlie UIIIh liur OHfflet flew 
beyond tlio J*yrewan piiies. 

Ttnaymm, Death of Wellington, vi. 

PSrreneite ( pir-O-ne'it), n. [< PyreneeH ^see def.) 
+ J A van(‘ty of garnet of a grayish-black 
color, fonrnl in the Pyrenees, 
pyrenematous ( pir-e-nem'a-l^^'w)i C< NL. py- 

renwmatus, < Gr. irvut/Vy the stone of a fruit, + 
aifin blood.] Having nucleated blood- 

corpuscles: distinguished from apyremmaUms, 
Guf liver. 

Psrrenestes (pir-e-nesM.ez), V, I NL. (Swainson, 
1837), also erron*. PirenrMes; irreg. < Gr. nvpf/Vy 
the stone of a fruit, + ioHIttv, eat (cf. Choti- 
dc^icit).'] A loading genus of SperniestinsCy in- 
cludiuganumber or African speriiiestine birds, 
as P. ostrina (or nnugaiuea) and P. eoeeinea. 
pyrenin (pi-re 'nhi), 5/. [< pyrene'^ + Tn 
mol.y according to F. Scliwurtz, the clieniical 
substance composing tlu* nuedeoli of a cell — the 
nuedoar membrane being a<‘eordiug]y tenued 
amphipyreniv. 

pyronium (pi-ro'ni-um), w.; pi. pyrenia (-jl). 
fNL., < Or. TTvptpuoVf dim. of irvpyvy the stono’of 
a fruit: see fw/r<7weL] In hot.y the hypothocium 
of a nucloifonn or ungiocarpoiis axiothocium. 
Eneyc. Brit. 

pyrenocarp (pLrrPno-kilrp ), w. [< Gr. rrvp/pfy the 
stone of a fruit, + mpnocy fruit.] In hot.: (a) 
Any drupaceous fruit. (6) in mycol., same as 
perithecium. 

pyrenocarpous (pi-re-no-kUr'pus), a. [< pyre- 
nomrp + -ows.] In hoi.\ resembling, belonging 
to, or possessing a pyrenocarp. 
pyrenodean (x>i-re-no'de-u.n), a, f< pyrenodc- 
ova + -«w.] In hot.y pyi'cnodeous ; specilically, 
having the ehariicter of a pyrenium. 
PSTen^eine (pi-re-nd'de-in), a. [< pyrenode-owt 
+ -*«fd.] In hot.y same pyrenoid. 
PJprenodeOUB (pi-rfMid'de-ns), a. [< Gr. ttv/w^, 

, + -coas.] In 


[< Gr. nvpr/Vf 


tile stone of a fruit, + thfog, form 
bol.y same as pyrenoUl. 

P^enoid (pi-re'noid). a. and //. 
tne stone of a fruit, + thJor, fern 
aembling iu form the stone of a fruit ; globular ; 
nucleiforra; of exen'seeut bodies, wart-like. 

n. «. A small colorless mass of proteid ruI>* 
stance of a crystalline form, usually appearing 
hexa^nal iu optical setdion. HuAey and Mar- 
Huy Elementary Biology, p. 398. 

]|^enolichen68 (pi-re^np-li-ke'nez), n. pi. 
[NL., < Pyreno(wyc€tcs) d- Livhenes,'] A divi- 
sion of lichens in which the fun^is which 1 * 11 - 
ters into the composition of the lichen belongs 
to the Pyrenomycetes, 

pyrenoznycete (pi-re-no-mi'set), n. f< Pyrvno- 
myeete^ In hot.^ a member of the Pyrenomy- 
cetes. 

Pp'enomj^eteB (pi-ro^no-mi-se'tez), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. TTVft^/Vy tlie stone of a fruit, + piar/g. 
pi. piKtjTrg, mushroom.] An order of ascomy- 
oetous funfjfi of parasitic or saprophytic habit, 
with the tissues usually hard and somewhat 
coriaceous, llie aicl are long and clnb^ahaped, uaually 
containing eight spoi^ and are jiroduced in deepflodc* 
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pyrenomycetotiB (pi-rS^no-mi-sS'tus), a. [< 

ryrenomycetea + -Ofii?.] In hot.y belonging to, 
similar to, or characteristic of the Pyrenomy- 
eeten. 

Certain pyrenomyeeUmi fungi. Eneye. Brit., XIV. 550. 
p^enons (pi-re'll us), a. [< pyrene^ + -oua.'] In 
fwt.y containing pyrenes: used only in compo- 
sition with a numeral: as, '‘^-pyrenom, b-pyre- 
nouSy etc. 

pinretliruill (pir'e-thrum), n. [NIj. (Giirtnor, 
1791 ), < L. pyrethrum, < Gr. nvptHpov, a plant, 
Anaeyviua Pyrethrum, so called from the hot 
spicy taste of the root, < irt;p, fire.] 1. A 
plant of the giuius Pyretfirvm; feverfew, — 2. 
[cap.] A former genus of composite plants of 
the tribe AnthemideXy now included as part 
of the section Pyrethra in the genus Chryaan- 
themumy from which it was distinguished by 
aohenes nearly oq^lly from five- to ten-ribbed 
and crowned with a pappus, characters now 
known to vary in the same species. Tim moat 
comnioti apccies is now called Chrusant/usmum Parthe^ 
nium (for which see/seM/ni*. \,pdlititry, 2, and bertram). 
its variety aureum Is the guldcii feather of the gardens, 
used for edging. 

3. A powdered preparation of pyrethrum, used 
as an irisectifuge. Also oMod ptfrethrum-pmo- 
dcr. See insect-powder and huhach. — 4. In 
phar.y the Anacyclua Pyrothrumj or jiollitory- 
o£-Snain. 

pyretic (pi-ret'ik), a. and n. [Irreg. < Gr. 7ri»- 
pcKTiadgy lleverisli, < irvpiaaeiVy bo feverish, < Tnp^- 
Tug, burning lieat, fever, < Trip, fire: see^irc.] I. 
a. Characterized by or affected with jiyrexia or 
fever; feverish. 

Antipyrln, liowever, was continued night and morning 
iu doses of gr. xv. throughout the pyretic r»erlod. 

Medical Newc, XLIX. 4a 

n. w. A remedy for fever. 

PSrretogenesia (plr^e-to-je-ne'si-a), n. [NL,; 
see pyrctogenesis.~\ 8ame as pyretogeneaia. 
pyretogenesiB (pir^e-to-jen'e-sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. fever, + yf-Mteuf, origin : seoj/enms.] 

The genesis of jiyrexia. 

pyretology (pir-e-tol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. Trvprrdf, 
fever, + -/07m, < ’Myriv, speak: see •<negy,\ 
Tlie branch of medical science whicli treatV of 
fevers. 

pyrexto (pi-rek'si-a), n. [NL., < Or. nbpe^tgy 
feverishness, < rrvplcoaeivy be feverish, < mtp(r6g, 
fever: see pyretic.'] A higlier bodily tempera- 
ture than is normal; fever, 

Pjjnrexial (pi-rek'si-al), a. [< pyrexia + -af.] 
Of or pertaining to pyroxia. 
pyrexic (pi-rek'sik), a. [Irreg. < pyrexy + -ic.] 
Hatm^ mpyrexial. 

pyrexical (pi-rek'si-kal), a, [< pyrexic + -a?.] 
Same as pyrexial. 

pyrexy (pir'ek-si), n. [< NL. pyrexia j q, v.] 
Same as pyrexia. 

Pyrgita (p^T-ji'tft), n. [NL,, < Gr. irvpyirtjgy of 
a tower (cf. orpevtihg irypyirygy a house-sparrow), 
< irijpyogy a tower.] A genusof friiij^illine birds, 
the sparrows, now usually placed in the genus 
Pasaer: so called because the common houso- 
8x>arrow often builds its nest in towers. 


■hup<Ml cavities or noritheela. 
uuinhur of exceedii 


ThiH order includcB a large 

ugly tiiJiirtoiiB fungi which attack and 
doatroy pi ants and also i naect h. The ergot, Clavieepc pur- 
puren, un<l the black-knot, Spha^ria nuirlMma of cherry- 
and plnm-trees, are fatnlHiir cxHinplea. The moat doatruc- 
tlve diHcaaea of the grape are also due to moiiihera of this 
order, aueh aathe black-rot, Phycalftgpora BidireUii, and the 
powdery grape-mildew, Uneinula a^raliHm'Oidiufn Tuck- 
cri. See ergots, for cut and deacrlption ; alao htaek-kmty 
Sphstria and rofaa, grape-mUdew, Phinna, Uncinuld, Oidi- 
um, PhpUoclieta. 


PS^gOidal (pftr-goi'dal), a. [< ^pyrgoid (< Gr. 
irvpyoeidyCy like a tower, < nlpyogy a tower, 4* 
tloog, form) + -ah'] Tower-shaped; of the 
form of a prism having at one end a pyramid 
on the same base. — Fyxgoidal numbor, a number 
of the form 

8 (w - 2) r» - i (2m — 7) r9 -f A (2m - 7) r. 

pyrheliometer (p(^r-he-li-om'e-t(*r), n. [< Gr. 
m>py fire, + yhog, sun, + ptrpovy measure.] An 
instrument devised by 
M. Pouillet for mea- N 

suring the intensity of 
the heat of the sun. it 
cunsiataof a aliallow cylindri- 
cal veaael of thin ailver or 
uipper, containing water or 
mercury in whion a ther- 
inmneter ia plunged. The up- 
per surface of the veaael ia 
covtTed with lampblack, ao 
aa to make it absorb as much 
boat as possible, and the vea- 
Bcl Is attached to a support 
in such a way that the upper 
surface can olwaya he made 
to receive the rays of the sun 
perpendicularly. The actual 
amount of heat absorbfMl by 
the Instrument is calculated 
by ordinary calorimetrical 
moans: the area of the ex- 
posed blackened aiirface is 
known, and the amount of 
water or mercury which has 
been raised through a cer- 
tain number of thermomet- 



pyiltobadral 

rio degrees Is known, and thus the absolute heating effect 
of the sun, acting upon a given area under the conditions 
of the experiment, can be readily found. Also pyrohM- 
ometer. 

The pyrhelicmeter and octinoraeter measure for us the 
outflow of solar heat, and show us that the blaze Is at least 
seven or eight times as intense as that of any furnace 
known to art. C. A. Young, The Sun, p. IB, 

pyrheliometric (pftr-he^li-o-met'rik), a. [< 
pyrheliometer + -ic,] Of or pertaining to, or 
recorded or indicated by, the pyrheliometer: 
Mjpyrheliometric observations. 

pyrldia, n. Plural of pyridium. 
pyridine (pir'i-din), n, [< Gr. iri/p, fire, + -id 
+ -4we9,] A colorless liquid (C5H5N) of pun- 
gent odor, derived from (Mial-tar, and useful 
in allaying asthmatic paroxysms, 
pyridium (pi-rid'i-um\ n.; pi. ^pyHdia (hJ). 
[NL., < L. pyrnniy prop, pirum, a pear, + (Jr. 
dim. -idiov.] In hot., same as pom«. 

PSrrifonn (pir'i-f6rm), a. and n. [Prop, piri- 
form; < L. pyrum. prop, ptruniy a pear (see 
pearl), + forma, lonn.j l, a. Pear-shaped; 
having the general shape of a pear; obconio; 
differing from egg-shaped or oviform in having 
a slighti (mnstrictiou running around it, or, in 
section, a reverse or concave curve between 
the convex curves of the two ends : as, a pyri- 
form vase. See cut of egg under plover. 

n. n. In anat.y the pynformis. 
pyriformis (pir-i-fdr'mis), w.; pi. pyriformes 
(-mez). [NL., se. muaculusy muscle; see jiyr*- 
/orm. ] A fl at triangidar muscle si tuated partly 
within and partly without the pelvis, it arises 
chiefly from the anterior surface of the sacrum, and, after 
paaaing through the saurusclatic foramen, is inserted into 
tlie upper font part of the great trochanter of the femur. 
It is one of a group of six mnscles collectively known as 
rotatorec fenurrU. The character of the muscle varies 
much in different atiimala Also called pyramiddlit/emo- 
rw and Uiaeua aa;tm»tiir.-Fa8Cla Of W pyrifomilB. 
See faceia. 

pyritaceoUB (pir-i-ta'shius), a. [< pyrites + 
-aceotia,^ Of or pertaining io pyrites. See 
pyritic. 

pyxite (pi'rit), n. [Formerly also pyrit; < L. 
jyyritesy < Gr. nvplrf/gy a flint, millstone, pyr- 
ite, prop, adj., pertaining to fire (mpiryg A/ftif, a 
mineral which strikes lire), < nip. fire: mo pyre. 
Cf. pyrites.^ Native iron disulphid (FeH. 2 ), a 
very common mineral, occurring in isometric 
crystals, cubes, octahedrons, pyritohedrons, 
etc., and also, and more often, massive, it has 
a pole brass-yellow color and brilliant metallic luster, 
and is very hard. It is used in large quantities in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and of sulphur. It is com- 
monly called iroTt jwrUec. which term, however, also in- 
cludes Uie related orUiorhombic Bpecieamarcasite, as well 
as the magnetic pyrites, or pyrrhotine. Compare tnarea- 
sUe, 1. 

Like the pyrit stone, that is fler without and frost with- 
in. Greern. Noveriuo Late(WorkB, ed. Dyce, Int., p. xli.). 

Hence sable coal his massy couch extends, 

And stars of gold the sparkling pyrite blends. 

Dr. E. J)arwtn, Botanic Garden, T. ii. 350. 

pyritegimn (pir-i-te'ji-um), w.; pi. pyrUegia 
(-ft). [ML., < Gr. nipy ss E. fire, + L. tegercy 
cover. Cf. eqiiiv. ML. ignitegium.] The enr- 
few-bell: so called in medieval- Latin. See 
c^trfew. 

pyrites (pi-ri'tez), n. [NIj., < L. pyritesy < Gr. 
TTvpiTTjgy a flint, millstone, pyrito.J Either of 
the common sulphids of iron, pyrite and marca- 
site, hut also tlie yellow sulphid of copper and 
iron, chalctopyrite : the former are callea distinc- 
tively iron pyrites, while the latter is known as 
copper t)Vri les. The name la also extended to other re- 
lated Bulpnids and arsenides of Iron, cobalt, nickel, etc. : 
aa, pyrrhotine or arsenopyritouraramieol 

pyrites, linnielte or cobalt pyrUes, millerite or eapMarupy- 
rUcs, etc.— CobkBoomb pyrites, spear pyrites, wmte 
IronpyilteB. see morco^ 2 .— Hepatlo pyrites. See 


Pyrhellooieter. 

0, bluckened di*k exposed to 
sun’s rays, the direction of which 
is indiexted by dotted lines, as 
itC; r, column of delicate ther- 
mometer whoso bulb is inserted 
in the box beneath m; t, place 
efaupport. 


pyritic (pi-rit'ik), a. [< NL. pyrites + -ic.] 
Pertaining to pyrites; consisting of or resem- 
bUng pyrites. 

pyritical (pi-rit'i-kal), o. [< pyriUe + -al] 
Same as pyritic. 

p^tiferons (pir-i-tif'e-rus), a. [< NL. pyrites 
+ L. ferre ss E. brnr^,"] Containing or pro- 
ducing pyrites. 

pyritization (pir^i-ti-zfi'shon), ». [< pyriUze 
+ -afton.] Conversion into pyrites. 

Prof. T. Rupert Jones commented on the rarity of fos- 
sil Radlolaria. Some few have been found In the Chalk. 
Their pyriHwtUm would tend to their ready destruotlon. 

Quart. Jour. OoUTstoo., XLV. 124. 

P3fritize (pir'i-tiz), v.t.\ pret. andpp. fiyHMred, 
ppr. pynUzing. [< NL. pyrites + Aze.] To 
convert info pyrites. 

pyritohedral (pi-ri-t.^h§'drftlh a. [< pwito- 
hedroH + -a 2 .] Pertaining to the pyritohearon, 



l*yritohedroD. 


miTitoliednl 

or belonging to the olasB of hemihedral fomiB 
of which it 18 the tjT)e. 

It !■ very carious that in the treatment with aqua regia 
the QulM) and octahedron faces remain unattocked, while 
the acids exert a decided action upon the vyrttoMml 
(pentagonal dodecahedral) faces, entirely desn^ng their 
> power of reflecting light M Amer., N. 8., LX. 102. 

Pyxltohodral homlhedxiim, in erytUU. See hemihe- 
dritm. 

iqrritohedroil (pi-rl-to-hS'dron), w. [NL., < 
Gr. irvplntgf pyntos, + iSpa, 
a seat, base,] In crystal.^ 
a pentagonal dodecahedron 
(see dodecahedron); a solid 
contained by twelve penta- 
gons: a common form with 
pyrite, whence the name. It 
IB the hemihedral form of the 
tetrahexahedron. 

writology (pir-utol'p-ji), «. 

[_<Gr, wvplrrfg. pyrites, + speak: 

see-oh^.] 1. Facts or informai^ou relating to 
pvrites. — 2. A system of or treatise on blow- 
pipe analvsis. 

llWTitollB (pir'i-tus), o. [< NTu. pyrites + -oiw.] 
Consisting of pyrites. 

pyro- (pi'rO- or pir'^). [L., etc., < Gr. ww/w-, 
combining form of fire, as E. fire: see fire,] 
An element in many words of Greek origin or 
formation, meaning ^ fire.’ 

Pip’O-acetic (pi-r^-a-set'ik), a, [< Gr, wvp, fire, 
+ E. acetic,] Pertaining to or obtained from 
acetic acid when subjected to the action of heat. 
— Fyro-aoetic spirit, fliuno as acetone. 

pyro-add (pi-ro-as'id), n. r< Gr. ttw/p, fire, + E. 
acid.] A product obtainea by subjecting cer- 
tain oiganic acids to heat. Also pyracid. 

pyroballogy (pi-rp-baPo-ji), n. K Gr. rntp, fire, 
+ throw, hurl (see halltfita)^ + -Jloym, 

< speak: see -oloffy,] The art of throw- 

ing iiro ; the science of artillery, or a work on 
artillery. [Rare.] 

Bo WM enabled, by the help of sotne tnarglnal docu- 
ments, . . . togetlier with Gobesius's milltaiy architec- 
ture bxiA pyrobiuloffy, translated from the Flemish, to form 
hia discourse with passable perspicuity. 

Aertic, Tristram Shandy, 11. ii, 

PyrocephaloB (pi-rp-sef'a-lus), w. [NL. (J. 
Gonld, 1838), < Gr. wvp. Are, + head.] 

A genus of Ikfrannidte; the vermilion flycatch- 
ers, which have in the male sex a full globular 
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Fmehroidtt (pl-p$-kr6'i.dfi), n,pl [NL. 
(Leach, 1817), < Pyroehroa + -idm.] A small 
family of boteromerous beetles of moderate 
size, with broad depressed bodies and elytra 



DendroitU* canadensis^ a membsr uf the family Pyr&chroidse. 



Vermilion T'lycntcher ( Pyroctphalus rubinetis), innle. 

crest and the whole under parts flaming-red, 
the back, wings, and tail dusky-brown, p. niM- 
nsuff Is about six inohes long. A variety of this Is found In 
Mexico and the southwestern parts of the United States. 
There are several others. 

pyrochlore (pi'rp-klor), n. [< Gr. TTV/O, fire, + 
, yellowish-green : see chlorin,] A niobo- 
titanate of calcium, cerium, and other bases, 
occurring in isometric crystals, commonly oc- 
tahedrons, of a brownish color and resinous 
luster. It turns yellowish-green under the 
blowpipe, whence tlie name. 

^mchroa (pi-rok'rp-lj.), «. [NL. (Geoflfroy, 
1762), < Or. TTvpf fire, 4* color.] A genus 
of heteromerouB beetles, typical of the family 
PyroehroidsBf and comprising about a dozen 
species, of which 2 are found In North Amer- 
ica, 1 in Japan, and the rest in Europe. P. 
coeoinea and P. ruhena are Imown as cardinal 
beetles^ from their red color. 

Pyrochrold (pl-rok^r^id), a. and n. 1. a. Of or 
pertaining to the Pyrochroidse. 
n. 91. A beetle of the family Pyroehroidm. 


a, larva ; b, pupa ; r, beetle (female) : d, enlarKetl aaul horiib : c, 
enlarged head of larva : /, antenna uf male beetle, magnihed. (I .inen 
show natural sices of a. b, c.) 

broadening behind, and remarkable for tlieir 
relative size. They live in all atagea under the half< 
decayed hark of many trees. Five genera and about 20 
apeciea arc known, represented In Europe, Asia, North 
Ainerloa, and Australia. Vendroidett eanadeneic is a cuni^ 
mon North American member of this family, 
pyrochroite (pi-rok'r^st), n. [< Or. rri'p, fiiv, 
+ Xpba, color, + -ite^.] Manganese liydratc, a 
mineral occurring in foliated fonns with pearly 
luster, resembling brucite. It is while when 
fresh, but changes to bronze and black uiion 
exposure. 

pyrocitric (pl-rp-sit'rik), «. [< Gr. iri»p, fire, 4* 
E. citric,] Obtained by subjecting citric acid 
to the action of heat..>yyrocltrlo arid. Saiuu ua 
eUroi&mSc add (which see, under eilrac(mie\ 

pyroclastic (pi-r^-klas'tik), a. I < Gr. 7 ri>, fire, 
+ xXoffrdf, broken: see elastic.] Formed by 
volcanic agencies, or in the process of being 
enipM : applied to volcanic breccia or to any 
angular or comminuted material of igneous 
origin. 

It is aaaerted that ihorc la an absence of maasua of pyrtt- 
fiadtic raateriala (tuffa and duat)auch aa we ahtmld oxpuot 
to And around great volcanic centres. 

Quart. Jotir. Qeol. iSiwj., XLV. 204. 

PyroderinsBt (pi-rod-o-ri'ne), n.pl. [NL., < /»//- 
r<Hlerus + 4nm,] A subfamily named from tlie 
genus Pyroderus, 8 ee Oymnoderin/p. 
l^rroderns (pi-rod' e-rus), v. [NL. (G. Ji. Gray, 
1840), < Gr. Tnip, fire, 4- drpr/, neck.] A g<*iius 
of Bouth American fruit-crows belonging to 
the subfamily GymnaderinePf giving name to the 
Pyroderinee. Tiiere are 3 species, P. scutatusy 
P. orinoeensisy and P. granadensisy inhabiting 
tropical parts of Bouth America, 
pyrodin (pi'rfi-din), n. [< Gr. TrvpuVh/r, like fire 
(< nvpy lire, 4- cMof, form), 4- -fn 2 .] An anti- 
pyretic, acetyl-phenyl liydrazine, C(jH 5 .C 2 R 3 t). 
N 2 H 2 . Also called phenaecthydrasinv. 
pyro-electric (pi^i* 6 -C-lek'trilO, a. and w. [< 
Gr. TTvpy fire, + E. electric.] 1 . a. Rtdaling to 
pyro-electricity ; having the property of I khuh i i - 
ing electropolar when ueated, as certain crys- 
tals; thermo-electric. 

There are certain crystals which, while being heated or 
cooled, exhibit ele(;trlcal charges at certaiti regions or poles. 
Orystals thus eleotrlllod by heating or cooling are said t4i 
be pyrodeetrie. S, P. Thompeim, Elect, and M ug. , p. 04. 

n. n. A substance which becoines electrified 
when heated. 

pyro-electridty (pi^ro-f-lok-tris'i-ti ), w . [< G r. 
TTvpy fire, 4* E. ^ctricify.] That firanch of ch*c- 
trioity which considers the production of a state 
of electrification in certain crystallized brnlii^s 
by change of temperature alone. Thus, when n 
prismatic crystal of tourmalin is slightly heated, iiositlve 
eleotricity is found to be developed at one extn'ndty (culled 
the aruUoffouM pUe) and negative at the other (the anft/o- 
U 01 M pole). If the crystal is cooled, similar properties hi-c 
developed, but the poles are reversed. Many other cr}'H- 
tals show the same property, especially those whose molec- 
ular structure differs at the opposite extremities of the 
same crystallographic axis (like tourmalin)- that is, which 
arc hemlmorpnio or hemihedral. The unlike parts of a 
comnound (twin) crystal of cinarts become dlssimilatly 
electrified by change of teniporatnre. Iliis can be well 
shown by shaking over a heated section of such a crystal a 
mixture of red lead and sulphur : tlie former collects on 
the parts which ore negatively, the latter on those which 
are positively electriflea. 'llie pl.enonionon Is closely re- 
lated to the variations in stress which occur lu the crystal 
when Its temperature Is altered. Hy some writers pj^o- 
Ulie 


electHc^i which, however, are totally different In cliar- Pyrolacem 
acter. 

pyiogallate (j>i -rp-gal'at), w. [< Gr. irwp, ftro, 

+ E. gallate.] A salt of pyrogallic acid, 
pjrogallic (pi-ro-garik), a. [< Gr. nvp. fire, 4 
£. gallic^.] Obtained from ^Uic achl by the 
action of heat : noting an acid, or more properly 


pyrolater 

a phenol (CnHjj(OH) 3 ), which forms c.olorleBS 
crystalline piatcK or needles, soluble in water 
and poisonous, in the nremmeo of alkalis it rapidly ab- 
sorbs oxygen, and it la nseu In chemical processes for that 
purpose. Pyrogallic acid rapidly reduces salts of mercury, 
silver, and gold, precipitating the metals, and from its 
property of reducing silver salts Is one of the most elfl- 
oieiit and most extensively used of photogniphic develop- 
ing agents. 

pyrOMn (pi'i*o-jen), H, [< Gr. niipy fire. 4 -} m/i*, 
nrooiicing: see -gru.] 1 . Any substance which, 
introduced into the blood, causes pyrexia or 
fever. — 2. The electric fluid. 

pyrogeneria (pi^ro-je-ne'si-ji), II. [NL.] Same 
HH pyrogcncsis. 

pyrogenesis (pi-ro-jon 'e-sis), n. K Gr. revp, fire, 
4 } rvaaf^y generation : see lycwma J Production 
of fire or heat. 

Pirrogenetic (pi'^ro-je-net'ik), a. [< pyrogenesisy 
after gctwfic.] Heat-producing. 

The actual rise of temperature that follows upon strip- 
ping in a cold atmosphere or upon first entering into a cold 
bath is not one of the least curious phonoiiiena of the reg- 
ulative funetiun of the pyroyonetic mechanlsin. 

Arc. (Viiiao qfthe Corudn, 1881, p. 12. 

pyrogenic (pl-ro-jen'ik), a. L< Gr. wv/i, fire, 4 
-j t vtjCy producing : see -//cm, -gcuous,] l^oducing 
fever. 

pyrogenons (in-roj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. Trip, fire; 
4 producing: see •genous.] 1. Produ- 

cing or concerned in the jiroduction of fire or 
heat: as, pyrogcuous nvimw in the blood. — 2 . 
Prodneed by fire; igneons. 

PJ^OgnomiC (in-rog-nom'ik), a. [< Gr. wiyi, 
fire, + ; rw/iwr, index, mark : see gnomon.] Kx- 
bibitiiig an ineaiidescont glow i^dien heated to 
a certain degrin*: specifically noting certain 
niiiierals. 

pyrOgnOBtic (pi-rog-nos'tik), a. [< Gr. 
fire, + )\'ucTiK6^y knowing: see gnostic.] Per- 
taining to fire or heat : specifically noting those 
characters of a mineral which are observc'd by 
nutans of the blowpipe. 

pmrOfpaOBtiCB (pi-rog-nos'tiks), n. [in. of pyrog* 
nostfc (see -iiw).] Tbose properties of a min- 
(‘ral whi(?h it (^xliibits when heat(*d, alone or 
with flnxoB, in the blowpipe-flame or in the 
flame of a Buns(*n burner, as tbo fusibility, 
intuinesconee, or other phenomena of fusion, 
fliime-coloriitioii, ete. 

pyrography (pl-rog'ra-fi), w. [< Gr. irvpy fire, 
4 yni^EiVy write.] A method of reproducing a 
design or an inscription on wood by the applica- 
tion under pressure of heated metallic plates or 
«‘ylinders, the surfaces or ]>eripherieB of which 
bear dies or matrices in relief. 

pyrogravnre (ppro-gnj-vhr'), «. [< Gr. iripy 

tin% 4 F, //?Yiff/rc, engraving, < grocery grave: 
see graved.] A method of engraving on wooil 
by the use of a red-hot metallic }>oiut; also, a 
picture prodneed by this inothod. 

Ihtroirmmtrc is a new nicthed of engraving in black, 
reduish brown, bister, etc., by llie use of a red hot metal- 
lic iH>int. Airuir.t N. 8., LVIII. 858. 

pHTOheliometer (pi-ro-be-li-om'e-t 6 r), w. Same 
as ptfrheliometcr. 

Pyrola (nir'o-lft), n. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 
so calleil from the rcsemblonce of the shining 
leaves to those of the pear-tree; prop. Pirola; 
dim. of li.pirnSy inifiroji. pyrusy a pear-tree : see 
Pyrm.] 1. A genus of dicotyledonous plants 
of the order Pricacea, the h«‘ath family, type 
of the tribe /'i/ro/ra?, characterized byracemed 
flowers with five converging pc'tals, ten sta- 
mens with peculiar four-celled inverted anthers 
opening by pores, and a capsule opening from 
the base upward, with cobwebby margins. 
'I'lie 10 species are natives of tlie northern lienilHtihcre, 
including 8 in the United States. 1'hey oie smiKdli ]>er- 
ennial herbs, sending out subterranean runners, and bear- 
ing radical or alternate long stalked evergreen leaves, 
commonly entire and rounded, niid an eroct scape of braet- 
ed nodding llnwerH, which ai-e wliiie, yeliowlsii, itwe-ctd- 
ore«l, or purple. Heveml speciim ai*e known in England 
and among American willers hm iriiUerj/reen or /aide winter- 
green. /*. rotundifulutt the huger wliiteigreen, is the most 
coiiBiiicuouB Bpecitrs, n jilant of both hemispheres, with 
thickfsh Veiny round leaves, and commonly pure-white 
flowers, the stalk 11 to 12 inches high. It has been called 
Indian lettuce and ranker-lettuce. P. etliptica, a smaller 
American jdant with tlilii elliutical leaves, is called ehin- 
leaf, a name also extended to the genus. 

2. [/. c.] Any pliint of the above gonus.—Ons- 
flowered pyrola, MnneMw grandijlora, a plant once in- 
cluded III the genus J*yrela. 


TOlacem (pir-b-ia'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (Lind- 
y, 183(»), < Pffrola 4* -acose,] Bame as Pyrolem. 
pyrolater (pi-rora4.6i*)» «. [< pyrolairy (cf. 

tdolafer).] A firti-worshli»er. [Karo.] 

The fires (were rejected) ... as having too near an 
analogy to the religion of the pyrokOon. 

Southey, llialaba, vili., note. 


pyrolatry 

pyrolatry (pi-rora-tri), n. [< Or. wvp, tiro, + 
/uirpria, worHliip.J’ The worship of fire; nre- 
worship. 

PyroleSd (pi-ro'le-e), n. pi. [NL. (Ijiiidh^y, 
1K21), < l*yroUi 4- A tribe of plants of 

the ffaTnopetnlouH order the heatli 

family, unlike the rest of the order in its poly- 
petalouH corolla and herbaceous habit, and also 
charaetorized by a loculicidal capsule, five im- 
bricated (ieeiduous i)etals, ami a perennial 
ei’oeping rhizome. It iiu-lndcis 21 Bpoch'n in the 
three Keiiom Pyrola, Mojmm, find ('hinuiphila, h 11 Binall, 
mncKfth, MhlninK overKretni iierbg of noilhorii temperate 
reKioiiN, and well ruproaentod in the ridtod States. See 
the above genuni, and compare EHcaceer. Also Pyro- 
laceje. 

pyroleter (pi-rore-ter), a. r< Or. 7r?*p, fire, + 
oA£Tijp^ destroy tir, < o//rm/, dc'stroy.] An ap- 
paratus for the extinction of fire, especially on 
board ships, by which liytlrochloric acid and 
sodium bicarbonatts parlly dissolved and part- 
ly suspendfMl in wnier, are pumped into a cyl- 
inder, and the carimnh* acid there generated is 
I»rojectod on the fire*. 

The pimiletfT is a small dmible pump worked hv hand, 
which sucks u|i from tiibcH on either side muriatic acid 
and a Boliitioii (if cariNmutu of Hoda. Thuau tniuffle In a 
gfmerator forming part of the pump. Tlie carhoiiie acid 
gas formed and tliu Sdliition of fuilt and acid pass at once 
(lown a nietjil pi|H) to the bold ; along the keelson of the 
ship runs a purfonited wooden liox, which admits the dry 
carlMiiilc msfd gas amongst the burning materials. 

Urt. Diet., IV. ^12. 

pyroligneous (pi-rd-lig'nfMis), «. [< Or. Triip, 
fire, + L. Ugneiuiy ot wood*: see HffVf.oHS.'i Gen- 
erated or procured by the distillation of wood. 
A1 so pyrol ian o m . ~ Pyroligneous acid, impure acetic 
acid ootalmal by the dlsirilatlon of wood.— P3rrolignoous 
alcohol, methyl ic aicolioi.— Pyroligneous wegar, 
wood-vilirgar. 

pyrolignic (pi-rp-lig'nik), </. [< Gr. nlp^ fire, 
+ L. Wfiotl, + -ic.] Bame as pyroUp- 
nmus, 

pyroUgnite (pi-rd-lig'nit), ij. [< pyrofi(fn{ie) 
+ -iic^.] A salf * ‘ 


. salt of pyroligneous acid. 


pyrolignong (pi-ro-lig'nus), a. | < Gr. nvp^ fire, 
+ Jj. Mf/fwwiw, like wood: see iipnowi.'} Hame 
as pvrolipnrom. 

pyrolitmc (pi-rd-lith'ik), a. [< Gr. irhp, fire, + 
stoiie.J tn cAc/r/., same as cyanurk. 
pyrdloffist (pI-ror<>jisl,), u. [< pyroloy-y + -wt.] 
One wTio is versfgi in the doctriiios of heat ; an 
investigator of the laws of heat, 
pyrology (pi-roro-ji), n, (< Gr. TTiip, fire, + 
->ov/rt, < speak : see -oloyy,] The science 
of lioat, lat<?nt and sensible. * 
pyroluslte (in-ro-lu'sU), n. [< Gr. rrvp. fire. + 
Aov(T(i'f a wasliiiig (< wash ), + -t7e2.] jJa- 

tive manganese dioxid (MnOo), a common oro 
of manganese, occurring crystallized and mas- 
sive, of a gray color and metallic luster, it parts 
witii u portion of oxygen nt n red heut, and is on this 
account used todisclmrge the brown or green tintaof glass, 
whence its imine. When crystnlliKed it has often the form 
of munganlte, from which it has been, at least in many 
cases, derived by alteration. It is very soft, and is readily 
dlstlnguislied by this pi*operty from the other fonn of 
manganese dioxid, called pollanite. 

pyromagnetic (pi'ro-inag-uct'ik), u. [< Gr. 
irvpf fire, + E. UMpn^tk.^ Kclnting to magnet- 
ism as modified by heat: noting a dynamo 
and motor of novel construction, devised by 
Edison, the operation of w'hich fiepends on the 
faettluit Ihcmitensity of magnetization of iron 
diminislu^s as tln^ teinporatnro increases, 
psrromancy (prrp-man-si), n. r< me. ^piro- 
maneWf perimtnmv. < OF. *pironiaiictc, piro- 
matwej pyronimiaej < MTj, pyromantin^ pyroman- 
ciUy < Ur. divination by fire, < Trep, 

fire, + fiavTtiUf divination.] Divination by fire, 
or by the forms appearing in fire. 

NIgrotnaneye and perimancie tlie pouke to rise maketh ; 
gif thou thence Dowel dele with hcin neuere. 

riem Ploinnan (A), xl. ir»H. 

Amphiaraiis was the first that had knowledge of Ppro- 
fnanoM, and gathered signs by speculaiions of tire. 

Holland^ tr. of Pliny, vil. CAi. 

P]^Oinania (pl-ro-ma'iii-H.), w. [< (fr. rrlp, fir<‘, 
+ pnviay madness.] A mania for destroying 
thiniLCs by fire; a fonn of insanity marked by a 
mania for setting things on fin*, 
pyromaniac (pi-ro-ma'iii-ak), a. and w. [ < pi/ro- 
fiwinwi + -<«?.] I* n. Of, pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or tilTee-ted with pyromania. 

n. A person possessed of a mania or ir- 
resistible impulse to burn things. 

As pffmmaniaeM rarely incriminate themselves, it he- 
coriiOM the iiujre important to study the many indications 
by wliicli the diagnosis can be made by indiretd cxainlna> 
tfona Afner. Jmr. Ptyehoi., 1. 191. 

pyromaniacal ( pi ^ro-ma-i li ' a-kal ) , a. * [< pynh- 
maniac + -a/.] 1. Affected with or having a 
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tendonev to pyromania: as, pyrormniaeal per- 
sons. — 2. Caused by pyromaniacs: 2iA,pyr(ma^ 
viacal fires. 

pyromantic (pi-r^man'tikV, a. and n. [< pffro- 
mancy (-manU) + -<«.] I. a. Pertaining to 
pyroman^. 

n. n. One who pretends to divine by means 
of fire. 

pyrometamorphism (pl-ro-met-a-mfir'fizm), n. 
[< Gr. Trip, fire, + E. metamorjjhwm.l Meta- 
morphism resulting from the action of heat, as 
distinguished from hydrometamorphism, that 
produced by wat^^r. Hee metamarjfliwm. 
pyrometer (pi-rom'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. Trip, fire, + 
piiTpm>^ measure.] An instrument, in the form 
of a simple metallic bar, employed by Muschen- 

brock, about 
1730, for mea- 
suring the 
ehanges pro- 
duced in the 
dimensions of 
solid bodies 
by the appli- 
cation of heat. 
The name is now 
applied, how- 
ever, to any in- 
strument the ob- 
ject of which is to 
measure all gra- 
dations of tem- 

S erature above 
lose that can be 
indicated by the 
mercurial ther- 
mometer. Wedg- 
wood's pyrome- 
ter, the first 
which came into 
extensive use, 
was employed by 
him for testing 
the heat of his 
pottery- and 
porcelain - kilns, 
and depended 
on the pix»porty 
of clay to con- 
tract on exposure 
t(» heat. Many 
ditferont modes 
have )>ecn pro- 
posed or ac- 
tually employed 
for mousiinng 
high tornp(nw> 
lures: as (a) by 
contraction, as in 
Wedgw<M)d s; (b) 



pyropliOBpliata 

pyronomics (pi-rd-nom'iks), n. [< Gr. nvp, fire, 
+ law.] fThe science of the properties 

and action of heat. [Kare.] 
pyrope (prrop), n, [< Gr, TTPpoirdCf a kind of 
rod bronze, prop, adj., fire-eyed, fiery. < nrp, 
fire, + tjf, eye.] Pire-gamot, or Bohemian gar- 
net, a diark-red variety of mrnot, sometimes * 
used as a gem, found emboaded in serpentine 
at Budweis in Bohemia and elsewhere. It be- 
longs to the magnesia-almnliia variety of the species, and 
often contains also some chromium. See gameti. 

pyrophane (pi'ro-fan), w. [< Gr. Tm), fire, 4- 
faivetVf show.] A kind of opal (hydrophane) 
which by the absorption of melted wax is ren- 
dered translucent so long as it is hot, but be- 
comes opaque again on cooling. 
pyrophailOUS (])I-ruf 'a-nus), a. [< Gr. trvp, fire, 
+ show.] tendered transparent or 

trtiiisliicent by heat, 

Pyrophila (pi-rof'i-lft), n. [NL. (Stephens, 
1829), < Gr. TTvp, firo,’’+ love.] A genus 
of noctuid moths, containing a number or spe- 
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Pyromctci*. 

vf,pynmi(it(!r fCauntlcUS) in which the point- 
er (It iUal</ is turned by the unoqiMlcxp.insinn 
of rods (*• which nn* timde fast at / ; e consists 
of three bruvs or c-o|t|jer rods hiirroutiding one 
of Iron which connects with dial throtiirh lube h 
supiKirted nt tr. P, nyroinrtrr in which Uie mo- 
tive power is a I'oil of wire inside e'. the 


nectint; rods paKhitiu: throtit;h tulrc ft' to dial at 
tf. C. iiyrunietcr mth setew-shaped metallic 
coll witliin the tube kh”. which, when heated, 
moves the pointer of tlial at e". 


by the expansion 
ui r " 


ham of differ- 
piit metals; (e) by 
change of pressure in confined gasei^ as in Lamy’s Instru- 
iiieiit, or by the expansion of gases, ns in the air-ther- 
monictcr; (d) by the amount of heat imparted to a cold 
mass, as in BiemetiH's instrument; (c) by the fusing-point 
of solids; (/) by eoiidiictlon and radiation of heat (see 
py'rttmqit ) ; (r/) by color, ns red and wliite beat ; (A) by 
chHiigu in tliu velocity of sound; (t) by the resolution 
of cheniieal compounds: {J) by generation of electricity, 
as in Uetujuercl’M thermo-electric pyrometer ; and (A) by 
change in resistance to electricity, as in the instrument 
iiivent^l by Siemens, which may be adapted to measuring 
either high or low temperatures. 

pyrometric (pi-ro-mot/rik), a, [As pyrometer 
+ -tr.] Pertainiiig to tho pyrometer, or to its 
use; ascertaiued or shown by means of the 
pyrometer. 

ll^ometrical (m-rff-met'ri-kal), a. [< pyro- 
metric + -«f.] Kame as pyrometric. 

pyrometricaily (pi-ro-met'n-kal-i), adv. In a 
pyrometric manner; with or h’y means of the 
use of the pyrometer. 

pyrometry (pi-rom'e-tri), w. r< Gr. nvp, fire, 
+ ^perplaj < uhpov, a measure.] 'J'hat branch 
of science wnion treats of the measurement of 
heat ; tho act or art of measuring amounts or 
(legrees of heat. 

pyromorplllte (pi-r^m6r'flt), n. [80 called in 
allusion to the peculiar crystalline. fonn which 
a fused globule assumes on cooling; < Gr. rrvp, 
fire, + form, + -t<^*^.] Native phospliate 
el' lead with lead chlorid. it is a mineral of a green, 
yellow, or brown color, crystallising In hexagonal prisms, 
and Isomorphous with apatite, mimotito, and vanadfnite. 
It also (Htcurs massive in globular, rentfonn, fibrous, moss- 
like, granular, or earthy forma Often called green lead 
ore. 

pyromorpllonB (pi-r^mfir'fus), a. [< Gr. nvp, 
fire, 4* pnp^/j form, + -oiwr.] In miiural., hav- 
ing tho property of being crystallizable upon 
fusion. 

pyronaphtlia (ni-ro-naf'tba). », [< Gr. inp, fire, 
+ vuipfkif Tiaphtna: see naphtha.'] An illuminat- 
ing agent wliich has been prepared in Russia 
from tlie waste products 01 the distillation of 
Baku petroleum. It bums with a bright light. 


pyramidal Grape-vine Moth and Worm {pyro/ht'la fyframidouies'i. 

cies which are destructive in their larv'al states. 
P. pyramidoidee Is the pyramidal grape vine worm of tho 
Dnltiid States, which damages grape-vines, and also rasp- 
berry, poplar, and red-bud (VerdeS, 
pyrophobia (ni-rCi-fd'bi-ii), n. [< Gr. trvp, fire, 
4 fear.] A morbid dread of fire, 

pyropnone (pi'ro-fon), n. [< Gr. TTvp, fire, 4 
sound, tone.] A musical instnimont in 
which tho tones aro produced by means of 
burning jets of hydrogen inclosetl in gradu- 
ated glass tubes. It was invented about 1879 
by Frederic KasDier. Hometimes called clwmi- 
cal harmoHicon. 

pyrophor (pi'rp-ffir), ti. [< Gr. Trv/w^pof, flre- 
beanng: t\ee pproplwre.] A name sometimes 
given to the stirrup-lanteni. 
pyropbore (pFr^for), ». [< Gr. Trepo^dpoc, fire- 
hearing, < rrep, fire, + ^petv =: E. Iwar^.] 1. 
A body which will become ignited if exposed 
to air or wati*r, such as self-lighting logs in- 
tended for use at sea in facilitating tho rescue 
of a person wdio is overboard. — 2. A composi- 
tion or an a])piiratu8 for kindling fire, 
pyrophoric (pi-ro-for'ik), a. [< NIj. pyrppho^ 
r{uti) 4- -»V.] 8ame pyrophorous. 
p]^ophoron8 (pi-rof'o-ms), <I, [< NL. »wn;- 
phor{ u8) 4 -ms. ] Pertaining to or resem bling 
pyrophorus. 

pyrophorUB (pl-rof'o-rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irvpo^fwg, fire-bearing: see pyrophorc.] 1. A 
substance which taktis fire on exposure to air. 
Many metals (iron, lead, etc.X when exposed to the air in 
a very flnely divided condition, combine so rapidly wiUi 
oxygen aa to cause an evolution of light. 

2. [cap.] [NL. (Illiger, 1809).] A notable 
genus of elaterid beetles, comprising nearly 
a hundred species, con- 
fined to tropical and sub- 
tropical America, and con- 
taining the most brilliant 
forms of luminous insects. 

The light is given out from 
two oval spota In the pronotum 
near each naaal angle, and from 
a point beneath, between the 
thorax and the abdomen. These 
beetles fly in a nearly direct line, 
and the light is more Intense 
and sustained than that of the 
Lampyrid/r. In many countries 
of tropical America they are PyrophomxnoctHucus. 
used as toilet ornaments and 

form on article of trade. P, noctilueui is a larM W est Indio n 
species, often brought alive to the United States. See 
also out under anienna. 

3. [cap.] A genus of arachnidans. A'odA, 1837. 
pyrophosphate (pi-ro-fos'fftt), n. [< pvro- 

plmyph{(vric) + -aUi^,] A salt of pyropnos- 
phono acid* Hee pyropko«phcric. 



pyrophosphoric 


Gr. 

heat- 


p^phosphoric (pi^rWos-for'ik), a, [< 
vvpj Are, + K. phosphoric.'] Formed by h 
trig phosphoric acid: noting an acid (H 4 P 2 O 7 ) 
produeed by exi)oslng concentrated plmsphoric 
acid to a temperature of 41 A® F. I‘yropho8phorlc 
acid is tetrabusio— tliat Is, capable of forniiiiff four dis- 
tinct classes of salts according as one, two, (»r three atoins 
or the whole of the hydrogen is replaced by a inetal. 
The pyrophosphates, esi>eclally that of Iron, are used I 11 
medieine. 

pyxophotomrwihy (ppro-fo-tog'ra-fi), «. [< Gr. 
TTvp. fire, + E. pholoyraphy.] Certain photo- 
graphic proc.cMseK in wincli lioat is used to fix 
the picture. 

p^9phyllite (pi-ro-fil'it), w. [Ho called in al- 
lusion to its exfoliation before the blowpipe; 
< Gr, TTvp, fire, + leaf, + X hy- 

drated aluininiiim silicate, occurring ill foliated 
talc-like subtraiisparont masses having a white, 
green, or yellow color and pearly liisler. 

pyrophysalite (pi-ro-fis'a-fit), w. [< Gr. nip, 
fire, + K. physalik,] Hee phymlite. 

Pirropnncture (pi-rp-pungk'tur), w. [< Gr. 
nvp, fire, + E. puucAurc.] Puncturing with liot 
needles; also, a puncture so made. 

P3rroraceiliate(pi-ro-ras'e-mat), w. [< pyrora- 
A salt fonned by the union 
of pyroracomic aciii wdth a base. 

pyroracemic (pPrd-ra-sem'ik), a, [< Gr. nip, 
fire, + E. racemic.] Produced by tlio distilla- 
tion of tartaric and racemic acids: q.8, pyrora- 
ccmic acid (CsHiGg). 

pyrOBChist (ppro-shist), ». [< Gr. nip, fire, 4- 
E. schist] Schist or shale containing siifticiont 
bituminous matter (hydrocarbons) f o burn witli 
a bright llamo, or yiedding volatile hydrocar- 
bon or inflammable gas when heated. 

pyrOBclerite (pi-ro-skl 6 'rit), w. [< Gr. nip, fire, 
+ <THhif}6c. hard, + -P/; 2 .] An emerald-green 
mineral allied to the chlorites, occurring in 
serijentine in the island of Elba, Italy. 

pyroSCOpe (ppro-skop), >/. [< Gr. nip, fire, 4- 
OKomiv, view.] An instrument for measuring 
the intensity of radiating heat or cold, itro- 
scniblHS a (UfTurciitial thennoineter, having one bulb (!Ov- 
crud with giiicIcMfiverdeiif, while the other is bara 

pyrosilver (pl-ro-Hirvi’n*), n. [< Gr. nip, fire, 
+ E. silver,] A trade-name for electroplated 
wares which, aftfir they are taken from the 
bath, are subjected to heat. This treatment seems 
to cause the metal to sink into the pores of the plated 
base metal and adhere to it much moni flrirdy and dura- 
bly. The process is technically called burtntiff-in. 

pyrosis (pi-ro'sis), n, [< Gr. nvpuHJii', a burning, 
a kindling, < nvfXfiv, set on fire, niini, < nip, fire : 
see ^re.J hi f)athot, the eructation of watery 
fluid, usually insipid, but somef irncs acrid, at- 
tended with more or less burning pain in the 
epigastrium. It is cemnionly called water-brash. 

pyrosmalite (pi-ros'niH-Iit), n. [< Gr. nip, lire, 
+ bapij, a smell, an lihject, of smell, 4* X/-%, 
stone.] A mineral of a liver-brown color, or 
pistaidiio-green, occurring in six-sided prisms, 
witli perfect basal cleavage, found in Hwedeii. 
Ct is a silicate of iron and manganese, con- 
taining chlorin, the odor of which it exhales 
when heated. 

Fyrosoma (pi-ro-so'mil), w. [NL. (P 6 ron), < 
Gr. nvp, Are, 4- aiofia, body.] The typical ge- 
nus of Pyrosomaiuiip: so called from their plios- 
phorescence . They inhabit the Mediterranean and At- 
lantic. They unite in great iiiitnliorg, forming a large hol- 
low cylinder, open at one end and closed at the other, 
swimming in the waian by the alt^nnate contraction and 
dilatation of its comixnient individual animals. Boo out 
under eyathozoiiid. 

PyrOBOXnatidSB (pi^ro-so-mat'i-de), n.pl, [NL., 
C Pyrosoma {-soma t-) + -idic.] A family of com- 
pound or aggregate ascidiaus of the class Tnni- 
cata, typified by the geims Pyrosoma, somotimos 
representing an order or suborder Dactyliobrau- 
chia; the flrebodies. They ore froe-swimmingpclagie 
organisms, highly luminous, united together in tiollow 
ehaliiB or rods teveral inches long, one end of each in- 
dividual fitting into the cavity of the next, somewhat like 
a set of thimbles. Also Ptfro^nidUe, 

T 'OSOme (pi'ro-som), n. [< NL. Pyrosoma.] 
member or individual of the genus Pyroso- 
ma; aflrebody. 

PjrrOBOmidSB (pi-ro-som'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Pyrosoma 4- -mm.] Same as Pyrosomatidm., 
Pj^OBOmiidea (pi-rO-so-mi-id'e-ft), n,pl. [NIj.] 
A false form of Pyrosomalidm or Pyrosomidm, 
taken as the name of an order of ascidiaus 
which that family is sup])osed to represent. 
E. R. Lankester. 

pyrostat (pi'ro-stat), w. [< Gr. nvp, fire, 4- 
urardf, < lar&vat, set up, stand: see static.] An 
automatic draft-regulator for chimneys, smoke- 
pipes, and smoke-stacks. See dr<tft-regulatar, 
under regulator. 
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pyrostereotype (pi-ro-ster'f-o-tip), w. [< Gr. 
nip, Are, + K. stereotyfw.] A process by wliich 
a mold for casting a printing relief-plate is ob- 
tained bybuniingan intaglio to adidinitedepth 
in the face of a wood blo<‘k by means of iieated 
steel dies and a special apparatus. 11 is used 
for printing music, etc. 

pyrostilpnite (pi-ro-stilp'nit), w. [< <^r. nip, 
nre, 4- or/XTivic, glistening, + -itc^.] A rar«^ 
mineral, occurring in minute tabular monoclin- 
ic crystals. It is a sulphid of arsenic and sil ver, 
near proustite in composition. Also ealled/rr- 
bhmdr, 

pyrosulphuric (pi^'ro-sul-fu'rik), a. [< Gr. nip, 
fire, + E. sulphuric,] Obtained from sulphuric 
acid by the action of heat.-^PyroBUlphiulo add. 
Borne 08 disulphutir aeid (which see, \mdKtdiMdphuric). 
pyrotartarlc (pi^ro-tlir-tar'ik),'w. [< Gr. nip, 
lire, 4 K. tartaric.] Obtained by heating tar- 
taric aci<l in a closer vessel: as, pyrotartarir 
acid (CBlTg 04 ). 

pyrotaXXrate (pi-ro-tar'trat), w. [< Gr. nip, fire, 
+ K. tartrate.] A salt of }>yrc»tai’taric acid, 
pyrotdcliniail (pi-ro-ti^k'ni-an), w. [< pyroicch- 
vy 4- -an.] A pyrot<*chnist. 

PS^Oteclmic (pi-ro-tek'nik), a. [< pyrotevhn-y 
4* -ie.] Of or piTtainiiig to fireworKs or tlie 
art of making t.liein. 

pyrotechnical (j»i-ro-tek'ni-kal), a. f< pyro- 
technic •¥ -at] Humean pyrotechnic. Pjn^otech- 
nlcal sponge. Same as amadou. 
pyroteclimcdan (pi^ro-l.ek-iiish'an), n. [< pyro- 
technic 4* -i-««.] A ’pyroteehnist. 
pyrotechnics ( pi-ro-ti^k'niks), n . [ 1 ^ 1 . of pyro- 
technic (see -MJ.V).] The art of making fire- 
works; the ceinposition, structure, and use of 
fireworks. Hee firework, 2 . 

PSrrotechnist (pi-rc}-tek'nist), w. [< pyrofechn-y 
+ -wj/.] One w4io* is skillful in pyrotecliny; a 
manufacturer of fireworks, 
pyrotechny (pi'ro-tek-ni), n. [< Gr. nip, fire, 
T art.] 1 *. The management and me- 

chanical application of fire. 

Jioes man go thus far by his skill In pyrotechny, anil 
shall not (tod do more, who is the f'osinotect? 

hMyn, I'ruo Heligion, 1. IIK). 

2. The fabrication f)f fireworks for military 
and oriiament/al purposes (see firework, 2 ) ; the 
composithiii and scientific use of combiistihh^ 
Kiihstaiices employed as signals, as deHtriictive 
agents, or for purposes of display. 
pyrothonide(pi-roth'o-nid), u. [< Gr. nip, fire. 
4- bd&ify^ fine linen, 4**-fdcLl A kind of jmipy- 
reumatic oil jirodiiced by the combustion of 
textures of hemp, linen, or cotton in a copper 
vessel, fonnorly used in medicine. Dunglison. 
pyrotic (pi-rot 'ik), f/. and w. [< Gr. nvfHjrtKbc, 
burning, heating, < nvpoirr, set on fire, < nip, 
fire : see pyrosis.] I, a. Caustic. 

n. w. A caustic medicine, 
pyro-oric (pi-ro-u'rik), a, [< Gr. nip, fire, -4 ovfHn\ 
urine, 4- -ic.] In chem., sanm as cynnurir. 
pyroxanthine, pyroxanthin (pi-rok-san'tliiii), 
n. [< Gr. nip, fire, -h ^avd6^, yellow, + -ine-, 
-in^. I A yellow crystalline KUb.stance found in 
crude wood-spirit. Also called eblaniu. 
pyroxene (lU^rok-sen), n. [< Gr. nip, fire, 4 
a guest.] An important mineral spe- 
ei(*8, embracing many varieties diff(*ring in ap- 
pearance and chemical composition, it occurs 
In moiioclhiic crystals, often short prismatic in habit, and 
with an angle In front of nearly 90 , so that lluta* crystals 
rewimblo wiiiarc prisms. Clranular forms are coinnion, 
and also massive varieties, the latter Iwing usually coarse- 
ly laminated in structure, rarely fibrous or ci>Uiiiiimr. The 
color varies from white to gray, green, brown, and black, 
and the composition finun the simple mctasllicatc of cal- 
cium and inagnesliini to kinds containing, with calriiiui or 
tnoguesiuin, or l>oth, iron, manganese, and aliiiniiiiuni. The 
diireront varieties are usually divided into two ^roupb, the 
iioii-aliiininous and the alumiiious. Of the former the 
pruniinont kinds are— -diopside or nialocoltte, wlilch con- 
tains only calcium and magnesium, and is whiti! to gray 
or light'-groeii in color, with the subvarieties calliMl ahilitc 
or miiHsitu (the diotaiiae pn^per. frvun the Miissa Alp in the 
Ala valloy in Phsirnont, occurring In beautiful slender 
crystalsX traversal itu,canaanite, mid white granular coc- 
colite, and those containing li-on, namely the grayish-green 
to deep-groen or hhu;k salito. occiiiTing in laminated mass- 
es, the crystallised baikalitc^ the grHiiiilur green coccolito, 
and the decp-greeii diallagc, which la ehoraotcrised by a 
distinct parting parallel to the orihopiimcoid plane and 
often by a pearly ti> metalloidal luster on this surface ; 
alao the lime-imn variety, liedenherKite, and the manga- 
nesian aohefferite. The aluminous kinds include fassalte, 
which is light- to dark-gi'eeu in color, aud the common 
aufdtc, which is dark-groen to black and contains consid- 
erable iron. Augite is eharacUtristic of many eruptive 
rocks, especially those of a basic character, as dlnDase, 
basalt, etc. Hiallage is an essential constitueut of the 
gabbroB, of norite, etc. Keaidcs the above varieties or 
subspecies belonging to pyroxene proper, the pyi-oxem; 
group includes the related species enstatite or broiislte 
and bjrpersthene, which are orthorhombic In crystallisa- 
Uon (nenoe called rhombic pyroxenei)\ also the mono- 
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: Bpeciea wollastonlte, tegirite uiiil aciuite, spodu- 
I, and the tricllnic liuMloniie and babliigtoiilte. .lado- 


clinlc I 
meiie, 1 

ite probably also belongs Iiere. All tbese are clniracteri/ed 
by the aame piisnmtic angle of S7". 'riiisgroii)) is closely 
i*elnte<l to the analogous aniphibolc (nr bonibleiide)grouii, 
the Bpecii'S of which tu-e cliaracteri/iMi by a prisiniillc. 
angle of 124^''; and sevenil of the kinds under the two 
gi'oups con‘es)>ond exactly in eomposition - for exainplc, 
diopside to trciiiollte, eU*. A cluinge of pyroxene tohoni- 
l)ieiide hyapr(H;essof paraniorpltism is often observed, cs- 
iKJcIully in certain igneous rocks. Sec urulilr and iiraliti- 
zrttion. 

pyroxeidc (pi-rok-son'ik), a. [< pyroxene 4- -/r. J 
rm’tainingto pyrox(»no, or partaking of il-H quali- 
tioB; compoBou of or eontnining pyroxoiie. 
p^roxyle (iii-rok'sil), n. \< Gr. nip, i'lre, 4* 
Sr/MV, woo(f.] Saino as pyroxylin. 
pyroxylic (pi-nik-sirik), a. (< t lr. nip, i\To, 4- 
ie/.ni\ wooil (of. pyroxyle), 4- -ic.] Obtninpii by 
(liHiilling wood.... Pyroxylic Bpirlt, met hylic alcohol ; 
a piiHluct of the distillation of w'CKxl. It const it iileHalxnit 
one tenth i»f the watery products afti*r separation of the 
tm-, and is obtained from tlics*? prialucts by re-dist illation. 
Itectitlcation is paiiially etfccted by first beiitiiig it with 
slaked lime, which frees a large (Miniitity of ammonia, next 
iieiitnilizbig the remainder of tne ainnioniH ami iirtndpl- 
tutiiig the remaining traces of tar by sulphuric acid, then 
again distilling and passing it aeveral times over quick- 
lime. The pi'tMliict is the crude wood-spirit of coinnierce. 
which still conbiiiiK many impiirilicH; theae are removed 
by chemically combining it with calcium cblurid and heat- 
ing the cmniKMind over a wat(M‘-bath to lUU' ( which drives 
oif volatile impurities. It is then distilled with water, 
whi(*h breaks up the cumbliiation and sets free the pyrox- 
ylie. spirit ililukMl with water. The latter is then removed 
to get the desired strength by treatment with quicklime. 
Alsi» called wtml-KjnrU and unmUaleohol. 

pyroxylin, pyroxyllne (ifl-iok'^i-lin ), n. [<;>»/- 

roxyle 4- -in-, Gnneutioii or a Himilar 

siil>Htuiu*e obtaiiUMl by iinniorHin^ vi'goiiiblo 
fibor ill iiitrit* or iiitroHulpliiirii' aeul, and thou 
Hufforiiig it to liry. Hueli HiibKtiineoH aro jiitro- 
dorivativt'H of I'ldbilosi*. Also jfv/ror///#'.- Sol- 
uble pyroxylin. Bame as dinitroccllultm. 
pyrrmc^ (l>ir'ik), u. and a. [< L. pyrrhicha, 
}>yrrhiche, (, Gr. nv(>{nj(y. a kind of war-dance, 
said to be* naiiiod from l*yrrlnclnis, the inven- 
tor, < J*yrrliicbuH.J I, n. An ancient 

(irocian wurliktj <iaiico, in quick and light inon- 
Kurc, aceotnpaiiiod by the fliito. it coiislsted chiefly 
in adndt and tiiiiihle skps and motions of the body. In- 
tended to repreaent the attempt b) avoid strokes of au 
enemy in buttle and to inflict injury upon him. It was 
p(Tf(»rmed under arms, and the movements and practice 
nceessary were looked iiism us Liiiining for service in the 

field. 

n. d. Of or ]>ertaiiiing to the Greek martial 
dance called a ]iyrrhic. 

You have the Pyrrhic daiiiic as yet; 

Where is the l*j'rrhJe phalanx gone? 

by ran, Don biuti, Hi. 86 (song). 

pyrrhic^ (pir'ik), a. and //. [< L.jfyrrhichins, < 
Gr. nvpplxio^, of or ladonging to the pyrrhie 
(dance) (noht; nvppixioi', a jiyrrhic foot), < nvp- 
piX'f/j pyrrlnc, : hoc pyrrhtc^ .] I. a. h\ pros., 
consisting of t wo short, times or syllahles: as, 
a pyrrhie foot.; composed of or pert.aiiiing to 
feed HO constituted: an, pyrrhie yornc] pyn'hie 
rhythm. 

a.,,. In anc. pros., a foot consisting of two 
siiort tiiiK'S or syllabli^s. A pyrrhie is apparently 
a disemie l84»rr)iythmie- hmt (>,5 | ^ or >-> ] The earlier 
and better ani'icnt aiithorlties (the rhythiniciaiis), how- 
ever. did not acknowledge the existence of a disemie foot, 
and it seems b) have Imen first introduced inb) nietiicai 
amilysis by the grauiniarlaiis and lab:r mcti-iciaiis. An 
apparent jiyrrhlc (^ '-) can occur— (if) at the end of an 
iambic line (^ ^ for -) ; (f>) as part of proceleusmatics 

(WWW w), Ionics ('-' — or '-'X or iMconsf— w w w, 

w — ww, ww — w, WWW..), regarded by later writers as 
eomnound feet; and (c) in the stt-ealled basis or iHi1ys(;be- 
matist fcKit of a logawilic series. Wherever It oeimrs as a 
separate fisjt, it la accordingly a representative of a trl- 
seiiile foot (— w or w, -). Pyrrhics in eontinnous eomiK)- 
sition M'ould constitute proccleusmaticvi^i-se, and, althiMigh 
there Is little trace of the actual exiHte.iicr of kiicIi a meter, 
it may have been iirc< 1 in single lines or short systems to 
imeompany or suggest tlie more rapid niovemeiilH of the 
war-dance {pyrrhie^) from which it pmlaibly takes its 
name. Also called diltruch (Latin dihrarhfiK or hdrreriti), 
pariainhuM, and {nnylv or disemie) pnK'elevsmaHc. The 
name or heyewon (leaderX otb'ii given to the 

pyrrhie in ancient writers, w as apparently suggested by 
its being placed fii*8t in the accepted list of feet. Also 
pyrrhichiwi. 

A verse niadj: uput pyrrhicn in immediate succession. 

J. Hadley, Kssays, p. 99. 

Pyrrhic** (pir'ik), a. [< li. ryrrhus, < Gr, Uippoc, 
Fyri’hus {see dc‘f. ), < nvppts;, vctl-haircd, reddish: 
Hec burret] iVrtainiiig to PyiTliiis, OHpecially 
to PyrrhuH, King of EpiruH (see phrase btdow). 

■ - Pirrrlllc victory, a success obtained at |4 mi giDat a cost: 
in allusion bithe rejmted exelaniation of Pyrrhus, King of 
Kpirus, after the battle of Asciilnm against the Bomans 
ijm) ». 0.X *‘An(dIntr such viebny and we ai*e lost I *' 
Pifrrhicist (pir'i-siHt), n. [< tlr. nvppixiaryg, 
one who danced th<* pyrrhie/ nvppixU^tiv, dance 
the pyrrliic, < nvppixy. the pyrrhie: wee pyrrhie^.] 
One who danced in the pyrrhie. Imp, Diet 
pyrrhichiUB (ni-HkG-us), «. ; pi. pyrrhicha (-i). 
[L. : see pyrrhie^.] Hame as pyrrhie^. 



PSrrrhichiuB 

TIHh word | luiiiinft tH>Ui nilhihloH tdidintf hmU idi|»- 

por niriki* tin.' fnoh) Virtirhitot, ticriuiHO If In* lit* truly vt- 
iorod, III* lM*fin;s in iiiain r no Hlnit'iMir Hccnnt vpf'» Ihn oim 
IIkmi till* oIIht Hillaliln, Itiit In* in clfiTl I'pill in (inn* mid 
tiiiii:, IIS is aiso tin* .S)i(»nd(nis. 

Artr of Kiijf. I». 10*1 

pyrrhite (pif'il )♦ W. [< ^* 1 *. Tnyipor, nMldish (K<*i* 
hurt'f l), 4- -/fr-.J A nm‘ oc<*urriii|^ in 

miniilo rt‘d<lish-y(*ll(iw oi*talu*dronK. Its 
(Mini posit ion is not nortiiinly known, bnt it issiip- 
])Osi‘«l to l)(‘ related to the niolmti* j»yroeldoi*«*. 

pyrrhoarsenite (nir o-iirVe-niu, //. L< 

/)ni‘, reddisli, 4 K. urscnUt .'] An nrseni«t.e (>l* 
(Mileiiiin. inMi'iK'siiini, and tiianf^nnes*', in wliicdi 
tlie urseiiie is in part re])ljieed liy antimony. 
It oeenrs in enilieddi'd trniins ol‘ a d<*ep yt.dlow- 
is)i-red color in Sweden. 

P;^rliocoracinae (iiii'-«> ker-n-si'nro, n, pi. 
(NJi., < l\tirrJioronf.r (-nnur-) 4 -/a/r.] A sub- 
t'uiiiily of f'o /TO iianicd in lS4<iliv^h 1^* (Jrny 
f'rojn tti<f fjenns /[t/rrhorora.r ; tfi(* (dloiij^^liH. 
Also called i'litjihiiii-. 

pywhocoracine (pi>' v kor'a-sin), a. Of oriier- 
tainin^f to tin* h^unrarimr. 

PyrrllOCOraX » pi-rok'p-mks), v. [NL. (Vi(Mlt()t, 
IHlti), < tJr. reddish, 4 a raven.] 

A f^emis of Corrtii.r, typical of the Ptfrrhoro- 
I'itriiiii' : t he clioij^lis. /*. nr FmrUvit uraenlm Ih tlie 
cniniunii rlinnL;li with red hill mid firet. (pee cut under 
rhnuifhw /'. iif/hiniH is the alpine ehoii>?h. Tin* aeiiUH in 
Honieliinr-. ri^slrieled l4» tlie lalUT, uiid Ihea disliii(;ulH)ied 
I'ruiii 1'i't‘ifftnK. 

Pyrrhocorid® (jilr-o-kor'inle), a. pf. [NL., < 
rf/rrhovtn is 4 -/VAr.] A family of heteroptt^rons 
iiis(‘c(s, <*onsistin^j( of lar^e, slont InifTs* usually 
marked with red and lilaek, and (Mintainin^ 
many tropical ainl sublropica.1 sii(M*i(‘s. The cot- 
ton-slftlnor of tin- Wowt Indies uinl soulliern Sidled states, 
thfsilvmiH xnlHrdtvn. is an exaiiiph*. 

Pyrrhocoris (pi -i*ok 'o-ris), a. [NL. {Falhui, 


IHdl), < (ir. TTi'itfuu , r<‘<ldish, 4 Acp/c, a bu^.l A 

■|(> family iV/r- 

i'iiororifli’r 


};enns of true l»n{^N, typical of th(> 


Pyrrhonean ( l u-ro' ne-a n), a. | < I j. Vjirrhonnis 

(< Or. Jli'/i/Kjr, Pyrrho: see J\ffrrhnHir) 4 
Pyrrlionie. 

Pyrrhonian (pi-rd'ni-an), a. l< Or. lI#VvWi)r, 
Pyrrho. 4 -i (Hk’] Sami' as I'firrhauinl. 
Pyrrhonic (pi-ron'ik ), n. [■< Or. ll/yipf'O*, I^yrrlio, 
4 -/>. I Of or p(‘rhi.injn^ to .l*yrrho (about 
d()(i-l!7(l li. c.j, a ]ihilosopher of Llis, and disid- 
ple of Anaxarchus; of or perlaiuiii^ to J*yiTho- 
uism or ski'pt ieisiu : as, tlie /'//n7n>a/’c form of 
donid . The doelriao nf Pyrrho was (hat there is JiiKtas 
ninch tube said for asniraiust any opinion whatever ; that 
iieidn'i* the senses nor tin* reiison are lo he trusted hi (he 
least ; and that when we are once eonvineed we (*un know 
nodiiiiu:. we erase (o rare, and in diis way alone can at- 
tain lia]>pin(‘Ms. II is said that I’ynlio would take no or- 
dinary jiraedeal iireeautions, siie)i as xettiiiK out of (he 
way of vehicles. 

Pyrrhonism (]>ir'o-jii/ni), u. [< (Ir. ll/yipwr, 
Pyrrho, 4 -ism. ] TJie duel rines of 1 'yrrho aiiil 
his followers; nbsolnte skepticism; universal 
doubt. 

And thus, d eirenlarphiloRo]il)er, . . . you litivn arrived 
lit a line Vtirrhimimt. at an e<|iiivaleiiee and iiiditrereiie.y 
uf all aetions. JCmernon. 

Pyrrhonist (pir'o- ni'^t l, n. 1< (Ir. lli'p/war, 
Pyrrho, 4 A fullowerof Pyrrho; an aiP 

lieriuit of Pyrrlionism; one who doubts evory- 
thintr. 

Pyrrhopappns (pir o-imp'ush n. | (A. P. 
(fe ('iindollt*, ISlls), < (Jr. myi/slf, reddish, 4 tviitt- 
TTor, taken in mod. sense *]i5ipfins’: see ;m/i- 
/>a.s‘. I ,A ^(*nns of eomposile ]ihinls of tin' 
trilu' t'ivhorincf ic and siibtrihe JjHvliinn. n Ih 
oharaeterir.ed liyits smooth hahit, and its nearly cyliiidri' 
e-al beaked ai*henes, covered with many roiiuhiiiMi niiirieate 
ridKes and lii'arintf a reddish papniis which is eidier |>er> 
alslent or in falling ean'ies with ll a disk fioni wliieh it 
Ki'ows. 'I'liere are H or, aecordliiK to some aiidii»rs, 4 spe- 
cirs, all natives of the I idted States or Mexico. 'I'licy are 
iiiinunl or ]>ei*enninl herbs, with radical leaves or with 
alternate stcin-lt'aves, and both entire and deeply cut on 
the same stern. The yellow* llower-heuds teriiiinnle lout; 
erect stalks, and reHcnibh* tJiose of the eomiiion dandelam, 
whlcli. howeviT, are readilj distiiiftiiiHlied by (heir white 
Iiapjius. See/o/se under (tamidinn. 

pyrrhotine (idr'odin), p. [< (Jr. mp/ak*, red- 
dish, 4 4 -//n-.J Nativi' iron sulphld, n 

mineral erystallizin^ in hexHffonal prisms and 
oceniTin^r also massive, of a i»ron7Ai color and 
metallic lust er. ItiRi^cnerally sliKhtly magnetic, and Is 
tience culled nifoo/rtr’cpi/n'lcK. In (auiijsiHltion it conforms 
to the ftoneral fonanla l''c«s„.t i, but varyiiift from FcySw 
l« FV] iSiy. 'riie mhieral ti-oillUy coiniiion in nodules in 
meteoiie Iron, may be tlu* same mineiul, although Ut this 
the foniiiilu KeS is genemlly ascrilred. 

P3ITrhotite (pir'(>tit),’ n. [As punhot-hiv 4 
Sami' as 

pyrrhous (pir'ns), o. [< (Jr. 7rry»/)(i(:, flame-col- 
ored, yellowish-red, reihlish, red-haired, K nvi), 
lire. Cf. burrcl.'] Ueddish. 
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Pyrrhula (pir'^-ia), w. [NTj. (BriuBOTi, 1760), 
dim. < (ir. Treppof," reddish ; oee pifirhowt,"] A 
t/mins of lYmijiUitlWj giving name to the Pyr- 
rhulUiH.’, cliaracteriz(*d hy the very short stout 
turgid bill; the biilllWhes. See cut under 
htdljineld, 

Pyrrhulina (pir-p-ll'ne), n,pl. [NL., < pyrrhula 
4 -/a/f?.] A n umJeftnabli^ subfamily of fHnyil- 
lidWf named by Swainson in 1837 from the ge- 
nus Pyrrhula; the bullllnelieH. 
pyrrhuline (]>ir'i>-lin), a, [< Piirrhula 4 -/wfd.] 
KeHombUng a bulllincdi, espeeiiilly in the form 
of tin* bill: said of various birds. 

Psrrrhuloxia (lur-Q-lok'Hi-ii), w. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, IHOO), < Pyrrhula 4 Laxia : see Pyrrhula^ 
and Loxinf 2.] A genus of Fringillhliv, closely 
related to (Umliualis, but having a vi'ry short 
stout turgid bill, like a biillfinclds ; tho Texas 
cardimils. Tim sjiccicB is i*. idnvnUi, having the alxe 
and fonn of the oonimon ciinlitiul, iiut the plumage gray, 
hcuutifully varied with oai'iuinc red. 

Pyrrhura (})i-rb'rii), w. [N L. (Bonaparte, 1856), 
\ ( Jr. 7r/y)/;iw;, reddish, 4 o/yxi, tail.] A genus of 
pan’olH, giving name to ihi* PyrrhuriuH’. P* 
rrurutalus of f^outh America is an ('xamjde. 
P3rrrhurin8a (pir-o-n'iie), u. uL [NL., < Pyr- 
rhurn 4 -/w/c.J A Kubfaiiiily of Psdtaridx^ 
named by (iarrod from the genus PyrrhurafVe- 
sembiing Arinie, but having no ambiems. 
pyrryf, U, An obsohjte form of pirry, 

Pyrula (inr'o-Ul), «. [NL. (fitiTnarck. 1799), < 
L. jnnmf unprop. pyruui, a pear: st*!* prnr, Cf. 
Pyrola.~\ A giuius of gastropods liaving a pyri- 
foi*m sh(‘ll, whmice the naini*; the fig-shells or 
pear-shell.s. (Keeciit mafoY fuj-shtll.) Vcrydlflfei*. 
mit IlrnitH have been BUHigniMl to it. (a) OriglmUly it was 
iittiimd ill connection with i*. /rci/j# only . (f>) Subaeipient- 
ly it was used for many Hpccies agreeing witli P. Jiemi in 
general form, hut radically differing in other clmrHC.ters, 
and coiiscipieiitly afterward gcnerically dilferentiuted. (c) 
iiUter it W'as restricted to the genus now* generally called 
Fultp/r and related forms, P. fieus then being called 
Punilu or Syetitupm. (d) By recent authors ft Is restrlct.ed 
to P. jiew and closely related siiecics. Also s)H)lled IHnila. 

Pynilaria (pir-o-Ia'ri-a), w. [NL. (F. A. Mi- 
idiaux, 1H93), so calloil with r('f. lo the small 
poar-siiapi'd fruit; < Jj. pirinu^ improp. py rum j 
a pear: si'c Pyrula,'] A genus of apotalous 
shrubs of Lho order Sautalarva^ the sandal- 
wood family, and of the tribi^ Osyridmu ills 
chunictcHscd ’ by piiKlv dhccloiis flowers, with parallel 
nnthcr-cells, and a disk wltli scntle-slinped lobes alter- 
nating with the hve Htiimcns, the small clusters of slani- 
inab^ (lowers racenied toward the ends of the bramdies, 
and the pistillate flowers tcnnhml, and few or single. 
I'he tw'o species are sliruhs or smull trees, with thin and 
veiny ulU'rnate short -stalked mul minutely pelliicid-dottfid 
leaves, Himill greenish flowers with a short coliiiiinar style 
and euiiltafe stigma, and an inferior one-cellcd ovary, with 
two or three ovuh.'S liuiiging fnun the apex of a free cen- 
tral iilacenta. Th(? rather large obnvoiif fruit Is a fleshy 
drupe, with a hard tliiicshelled spherical Htone, containing 
a glolKise seed w Ith fleshy and very oily albumen. One of 
(he species is North AiiK*ricaii, for which see tdl-7iul(b)\ 
the other, /’. nhUw, is found in India, a large tree, yielding 
an eilible fruit. 

Pyrulidse (pLrb'li-do), n, pi. [NL., < Papula 
4 4da >. ] A f araily of tmniogloBgato gastropoda, 
tyiiifiod by I In* goniis Pyrula (d) or Firula, The 
aiilnml has "a narrow long head w ith subulate tentacles 
and eyes at their external hases. mantle with large lobes 
reflected over tbc sbell, and a large foot. The shtdl is 
pyriform, thin, and generally hciil)>tured with transverse 
and longitudinal lines. The speeics are inhabitants of 
(nijiicul oi' W'Hrm sims. Also 7Vri<fif//c. Findidie, ami Sy- 
cdtifpidfe. 

PynilinaB (pir-^li'nc), u. pi. [< Pyrula 4 
-fwa?.] 1. Tho Pyrulidiv us a Hubl'amily of Po- 

liidm. — 2. A subfamily rest rioted to Pyrula us 
re]m*so!itcd by spocics of Fvlyur and related 
forms. They are known as Jh/shclls and pear- 
shvlls. 

pj^line ( pir' o-l i n ) , </ . I *(*rt ainl iig to the Pyrn- 
Huiv, or having their charactors. 
pyniric (pi-rtl^rik), a. [< (Jr. firo, 4 
uriiio. Cf.p/yro-wr/c.] Iii(7(C7w., same asn/ro/t/- 
rir, 

PjTtlS (pl'nis), w. [NL. (Tourncrort, 1700), 
prop. Ph'UJi, < L. airmf irnpro}!. pyrus^ a poar- 
I ICC : SCO pvar ^ .] A gimus or rosacf'ous troos and 
slinibs, including tho apple and pear, tho typo 
of lilt' tribe PowcfPf vfhivn takes its narno from 
tin* iiomt', 1 ho cbaracteristic fruit of this gonns. 
It is cliiii-ncteiixed by an tini-shnped superior calyx, of 
w hicb the limb is deciduous or pei-slstcnt, and by an ovni'y 
of from two to live mostly iwo-ovuled cells, which in fruit 
are twi»- or one-sceded, seiNU'ated, cartilaginous- walled, 
and imnicdiati*1y invested by a fleshy expansiun of the 
disk, the whole being surroiindiHl by tlie thickened calyx. 
'J’liere are almut .''•(i speeios. natives of northern temperate 
rt*gionH and extending into the mountains of India. They 
hi ar alternate petiolcd and usntdly toothed leaves, dei'hf- 
iioiis stipules, ami numerous cymes of snowy-white or 
pink flowers, each with five roundish petals and iiuinerous 
stainens, tenninatliig short spur-like branches. The nu- 
merous sectiuns are strikingly dilTerent in habit, and sev- 
end were long received as distinct genera. The tyidcal 
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■Gctlon Pyrttphorum (He Candolle, 1825) includes the pear 
and the wild {Miar or choke-pear and allied simcies. (Bee 
pear\.) The suction Malun (Tournefort, 1700), the apple, 
aistingulshud by a fruit hollowed in at the base, includes 
P. Malm, for which see apple, apple-tree, and erah'i. To 
the section Aria{\)e (!anuolle, 1825X having only two or 
ilircc styles and ovate leaves whitened beneath, belongs 
P. Aria, the bemn-tree, with several varieties, including P. 
intrnru'dia, the Hwed ish benm-tree. To the section Tormi- 
naria (I)c ('umlolle, 1825). with pliinaiely lohed leaves and 
somewhat oheonlcal fnilt, belongs P. tttrminalie, the wild 
sei-vlcc-treo (see eertiee-tree). In tho section Surbua (Tour- 
nefort> 1700X with compound cymes and pinnate leaves, 
are included P. dameettea (formerly domeetiea), for 

which see ecroice-tree; P. Americana and P. aucuparia, 
for which see mttuntam~a»h. Another section, AdenQ- 
rhaehin (De Candolle, 1825), with berry-like fruit, but un- 
divided leaves and glandular potiohrs, includes P. arbuti- 
.folia, for which see chokebeiry, and cut under inJUtree- 
erwee. To the siiction C^/doma (Tournefort. 1700) iMdong 
the ((Uinees. (See Cydonia and i/ia'acr-i .) llic genus Me*- 
pUm was also made by Bentham tuid Hooker a section of 
Pyn**. Boe Meepilu* and medlar. Also PiruM. 
pyiyt, if- All obsoU'te form of pirry. 
pysa (pi'sji), u. Hamc 3 as piec. 
pysanet^ , n. Samo aa pinan'^. 

Pytf. PsHitet, w. Obsolete forms of pity. 
PTthagorean (pi-tbag-y-ro'an), a. and w. [< L. 
Pythayorcufi, < (4r. portaining to 

Pythagoras, < UiUnyofnit;, Pythagoras.] I. o. Of 
or pertaining to Pythagoras, a Greek philoso- 
pher (|>erhaps 532 ii. c.), or the sebool founded 
at Grotona (modeni ("otrone ), in Italy. All testi- 
mony concerning this school Is of a late date, and the 
Bubstamm uf it is rejected by many critics cither as im- 
probable, or ns probable, and “on that aeeimnt all the 
more imluinunstrablc *’ (ZeWr). Tim stories are, how- 
ever, very consistent^ 'I'lie highci* grade of the school is 
rei>ri*sented os a sti'ict monastic community, the dnctrlnc 
bi*iiig kept secret, and all betrayals terribly ininislied, for 
the ptiriHise of maintaining political ascendancy. I'ytling- 
oi*:iH is said to have traveled to Egypt and baiiylon : and 
many circumstances are accounted for by supf)using that 
be did so. FVein those coiintrleH ho might have brought, 
as it is said he did, a superior knowledge of mathematics 
This knowledge, If kept secret, might have supplied rev- 
eiines to tlie school, by calculations and siiiveysinnde for 
(dtlxens. It Is difllciilt to doubt that mat licmatical science 
was much lulvancod within thosehiNd. All writers upon 
ancient matluMimtics attribute to I'ylhagoi-as the Pythag- 
orean pru]>osi((on and a rule for finding J*ythagurean 
triangles. 1'he ituTxirtance attached to the pentagram in 
the school shows that the Pythagoreans were acquainted 
with its geometrical construction, which is very difllciilt. 
't hey knew the rcguhu* or eosniical iKHlies. They were in 

J KiBsession of many propositions in tho theory of nutiibuin, 
ncludlng the doctrine of the aril hmetical, geometrical, and 
hnrmonieal projHirtions. It is not inipossihle that Umy 
may have hiul uti abacus, lUtle inferior to tlie Arabic sys- 
tem of ai’itlimetical notation. It is not known how long 
the Botdety lasted, jierliapH for iminy centuries ; as long as 
it retained any valiiahle secret it would continue to exist. 
I'he Pythagorean pliilosojiliy has never been compre- 
hended. The substiinees of tilings were held to be ab- 
stract niinibers; they were in some sense the elements of 
the univerHe. Each nunibi'r, therefore, had its virtue. 
One was the number of tlu* origin, of reason. Two was the 
nunibi;r of matter, of brute force, of evil. Tlirue was the 
iiuiiiber of mediation, fonruf justice, flve of rejiioduction, 
etc. 'J en governed the world. In the i^ythagorean oath, 
I'y tliagoniB is called the revealer cfl the (luaternnry num- 
ber— that is, ten — as If soiiiething decimal were what he 
chiefly taught. Something fundamental was also found 
in odd and even, in fU|iiHre numbers, and tlie like. Har- 
mony, or music, consists in number. The soul is the har- 
mony, or number, of the bisly. 'J'he universe lias also a 
soul. 'I'he remainder of t lie prominent Pythagorean teach- 
fiigH witli whi(*.h we arc aciiuaintcd are ajipnrently reli- 
gious. l^thagoras taught the tinnsniigratiun of souls. 
Spi r i t s , hot h ghost s and d em igods , w ere ai i obj ect of Pythag- 
orean belief. Tlie bi*c>tlierl)(K>d celebrated certain niyste- 
t'ioiiH rites coiiiicctod with a view of life as a pn>ct*B8 of purl- 
llcaliun. Almiit the time of August us, perliaps earlier, 1>- 
thagureaiiism boeuine mixed with Platonism. — Pythag- 
orean bean. Bee Pythagorean comma. Sec 

ewnwm, 5(a).- Pythagorean dS^. see dgad.— Pythag- 
orean letter, the letter Y, so culled beiumse its Greek 
original riipreseiited the sacred triad, foi-med by the duod 
proceeding from tlio monad.— p3rthagorean ]^nre,a lyre 
of eight strings, said to liavu been invented by Pythagoras. 
—Pythagorean proposition, the 47tb proposition of 
the flrsi lK)ok of Euclid’s “ Elements," that the sum of the 
BtiUares on the legs of a ligbi-angled tHaiigle is equal to the 
stiuare on the hypntenuso: said to have been discovered by 

Pythagoras.— Psrthagoreansemitone. Same.osfftntMa, i. 
- Pythagorean system, in aatron., tlie astronomical sys- 
ti'in of Ctmernleus, erroneously attributed to the I'ytliiig- 
orenns.— Pythagorean table, the multiplication-tHble. 
But this appelInTion is due to a corruption in the text of 
Boethius. The table originally referred to was an abacus. 
- Pythagorean triani^e, n triad of whole numbers pro- 
portional to the sides of a right-angled triangle— the 
Mtiuore of one being equal to the sum of tlio squares of the 
other two : as, 3, 4, 5 ; 12, 35, .37.— Pythagorean tuning, 
in mimic, a system of tuning in which the fones of tho scale 
arc fixed by tuning upward In perfect fifths, and back In 
(Hdaves. The major third thus obtaimri was long oon- 
sldertHi tho true ene, and its recognition as a consonance 
correspondingly delayed. 

n. ft. A follower of Pythagoras, the founder 
of tho Itnlie sect of philosophers. 

Not tlint I wanted beans to eat, for I am by nature a Py- 
thayorean, so for as beans are ooneemed. 

Thcreau, Walden, p. 175. 

P^hagoreanlsm (pi-thag-o-re'an-izm), «, [< 
Pythayorean 4 -wow.] Bame as Pythayorism, 
Pythagoreanize (pi-thag-o-re'^u-iz), v, i, [< 
Pythayoroan 4 -wc.] Hame as Pythayorise, 
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Pythagorie ^ith-a-gor'ik). iu [< L. Pythago- 
riCHS^i Gr. lijo/h-M?*, pertainiiiff to PythuKo- 
raft,< llv^taj Pythagoras : mi^ryihnfjoi'ean.] 
Pythagorean. Imp. JHct 
I^hagorical (pith-a-gor'i-kal), «. [< Pyfha- 
{joric + -«/.] Same as Pythaporic. 

1'hat I^uthamirical raaool ! In a guntleraaTi'a aiiit to day, 
in a knlgnt'H io-tiiorrow. 

JUiddleUm, Your Five Clallanis, v. 1. 

Breeches Pj/f/wfym'rjoi, hy reason of their iraiiMrnigraiioii 
into several shapen. D. Jotutm, (^nthia’s J&evels, Iv. 1. 

Pythagorism (pi-thag'o-rizm), n. nw/u- 

adherence to the principles laid down 
by Pythagoras, < TliifiayVtpaCf Pythagoras; see 
Pythayormn,'] The doctrines or philosophy of 
Pythagoras or of the Pythagoreans. Also Py- 
that/orcanism, 

Pytoagorize (pi-thag'o-nz), r, i , ; prot. and pj». 
Vythagwhed. pj>r. Pythoyoridng. [< Gr. 
yopi^nv^ be a disciple of Pythagoras, < Ili't^ajo- 
poc’i Pythagoras : Pythagorean. \ Tosjiecu- 

lato after the manner of Pythagoras or his foP 
lowtirs; tend towartl or become imbued with 
Pytliagorism. , 

Pythia (pitli'i-a), n. [< Or. ilHiia (sc. ligna^ a 
priestess), the ’Pvthia, i>riestess of A]iollo at 
Delphi: see Pythian.\ 

1. In Gr. aniiq., tlie 
priestess wlio lield 
communion witli 
Apollo and received 
his oracles in tlie in- 
ner sanctuary of the 
gi’cat temple at Del- 
phi, tiiroiighoiit his- 
toric antiquity. See 
oraele , — 2. [NL.] in 
mmrJi.i (a) A genus 
of gastropods of the 
family AuncnUdsCi 
gpiiorallv called *SVwr- 
ahufi. liolton. ]7t)H, 

(6)Ageim8of milimi- 
lonn shells, compris- 
ing species of Aeha^ 
tinaf BidimnSi Gian- 
d/wtt, etc. Gkrn, 1815. 
pythlad (pith'i-ad), 

u. [< Gr. 7rv(/o/f (-«<!), 
a period of four years 
between two con- 
secutive celebrations 
of tbe Pythian games, < IliY^/u (sc. lep(i\ the 
Pythian games: se<^ Pylhian."] The poriod of 
four years intervening tietween one celebration 
of tlie Pytliian games and the succeeding. 
Pythiambic (pilh-i-am'bik), a. [As Pythian + 
iambivJ} In ane. ytros,^ coustituting an episyn- 
thetic meter consisting of a dactylic lu^xameter 
{Pythian nernt) ftdlowed by an iambic colon. 
Tlic PyUiiambie nystem. {gf^mm or tdttifhe) HuhjoinB on 
iuiiihic diniotor and the ttecoitd l^ythimnJHe HygUftn {mtatuxi 
or gtmpfie) an iuiubie trinietor to the liexainoter. 
I^hian (pith'i-nn), a. f< L. Pythinn. < Gr. 
llWto^^ pertaining to Delidii, or to the Delpliie 
Apollo, < also lliwir, the older name of 

Delphi and the surrounding region.] Pertain- 
ing to Delphi, or to the priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi, who there delivered oracles.- pytUan 
Apollo. Pythian games, one of tiio four 

groat nutiunol fuRlivido of Onnice, celebrated once in f(»ur 
yeoTB in honor of Apollo at Delphi. — Pythian motor, 
Psrthian vorso, the dactylic hexanioter: pmhably bo 
called from Its use in the oracIcH delivered by the I'ythia, 
or, according to ancient writerH, from tin; first Bong of tri- 
umph to Aiiollo for hlB victory over the Python, a triple ii} 
iraidi- ( I I I I I ). 

Pytbideo (pith'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Pytho + 
A small family of heteromerous coleop- 
terous insects, typified by the genus Pytho. 
They have the antci'ior coxal cnvitles open behind, the an- 
tenneo free, the thorax not margined at the sides, and its 
disk not impresBod at the base. Ten genera are known, 
distributed til Euroiie and ^orth America, a single species 
only occurring elsewhere. They are found under bark and 
BhitlOS. 

I^ho (pPtho), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1796): see 
Pythian.] A genus of coleopterous insects, typ- 
ical of the family Pythidm, comprising forms 
with very depressed body, striate elytra, and 
one-toothed mandibles. A half-doaun Biiecios are 
known, 3 from North America, and the others from Eu- 
rope. Diey live under the bark of trees. 

pythogenesis (pi-thp-jen'e-sis), n. [ < Gr. irWcw^ 
rot, become putrid,* + yhvm^^ origin: see gen- 
Production by means of filth. Heej>y- 
thogenio, 

pytnogenlc Cpl-thp-jeu'ik), «. [< Gr. 7r(<0t‘tv^ rot, 
+ -yrMyCf producing: see -genovs.'] Produced 
by filth : specifically a))plied to a class of dis- 
eases, as typhoid, iho occurrence of which is 
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favored by filth, especially by a vitiated atmo- 
sphere. 

clause and effect were for the first time connected in the 
public mind, which was thus enlightened for the first time 
as to the nature of what we now call pyth^pnie or flltli- 
horn maladies. l*auMall Gtueti^. 

PsrthogeHlc fever. 8oo/<!t»ri. 

p^hoxnetric (pi-tho-met'rik), a. [Improp. for 
^pithometnef ( Gr. V/(A<» ft wine-jar, + pngtw, 
measure : stH^ metric..] Pertaining to the gaging 
of casks. 

Python (prthon), n. [< L. Python^ < Gr. Il/diji^, 
Python (He«‘ ilof, 1). (IJf. Ili'Wwi', the earlier 
name of Delphi, and see Pythian.] 1. In clas- 
sical antiquities and in the Now Testament, ii 
soothsaying spirit or dt^mon ; hetice, also, a xier- 
HOTi jiossessed by such a spirit; especially, a 
ventriloquist. Ht»m« ancient writers spunk of the aor- 
iKJiit 1‘ython as having delivered oracles at Delphi before 
tlie noming of Aisdlo, and during the Konian imperial 
peHi>d we fiinl the name often given to soothsayerM. The 
spirit was supposed to Bpeak from tlie Isdly of the siHith- 
Haver, who was H(;cordttigly called fyyao-TpiVwfljisr, a ven- 
trilisiiiist, a word used in the Septuagint t>o repi'CHeiit the 
Hebrew 'bbh (see often rendered ftjtUion In the Viil- 



*ri«« I’ythia Seated on the Omen- 
lar TrliHxl. (From a Greek red- 
ri|{uicd v«isc.) 



pyx 

I got from the cretaceous deposit of my nefghlMirhotMl 
enough foHMll nmteiinl to diagnose nnew spi^denof rtsptile. 
which, although with powerful imdilU'S, wum almost py 
thmic In structure. Srirnep, VII. 2*1 2. 

Pirthoilidfifi (pi-thon'i-dc), n. pi. |N]j., < Py- 
won (see Python, il) + -Ida.] An OM World 
family of pcrox»odous colubriform Oidtidia, Imv- 
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gate. Ill Acts xvi. 10 iho usual reading is ‘a spirit of Vy- 
Ihon,’ while some iiianuscripts read *a spirit, a Python.' 

A certain maid hiivliig a spirit of divination [mui’gin : 
(Jr. a spirity a Pyth(ni\ met us. 

Acts xvi. 10 (revised vci'sion). 
Like time Ithe Siinl, the Ilero does his Aims employ 
The rnging Python U» destroy. 

Prior, llyniii to the Sun, st^ .S. 

2. [/. 0 .] Any very largo serpent, as a rock- 
snake: looselyr used, like boa and anaconda, but 
jirojierly a])plicable only to the largo ()ld Worhl 
noii-venonions serponts of tlio family Python- 
idw. — 3. [NTj.] The tyiucal goniis of Python- 
idw: foriru’riy conterminous with the family, 
now restricted to species having premaxillary 




Python {Python tnolurux). 

tooth, labial yilates of both jaws fossate, and 
scuta t'xteiiding to between tho orbits. Tlnw 
are the rock-snakes pi-oper, as P. vuHurrn and /’. rrtini’ 
Infutt. Sec cut under Pythtmidte, also cuts under Ophulut, 
zyyaidrum, and zyyogphew. 

pythoness (pith'p-nes), n. [Also, as ML., Py- 
thoimsa; < ’MV*. Phi fancsse, PhitonissCj etc., < 
OF. PythonessCy etc., < ML. Puthonissa, < MGr. 
7ri>duma(Tny foni. of Gr. ntilurcy a ventriloquist, 
also prob. a diviner (cf. Trvfipa 7rWm>ui'y a spirit 
of ilivination), < ITiif/w, nnfMir, the older name 
of Delphi: see Pythian.] Ttie I'ythia or es- 
pocial priestess of Ajiollo at his tenjple at 
iloljilii, who W'as supposed to be insjiired te 
give his oracular answers; fu'iice, any woman 
supposed to have a spirit, of divination; a 
witch. 

Maglclens and trogetours, 

AndpAffoniKMrw, charnieresscH, 

Oldo wyches. sia'ceiesses. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1, 32fi1. 

Sal th the Pythonma to Saul, “ To morrow thou and thy 
sons shall be with me.’* Paean, Prophecies (odL 18S7). 

She shMid a moment as a Pythoneng 
Stands on her tripod. 

Byron, Don Juan, vL 107. 

pythonic^ (pi-thon'ik), a. ^ [< Gr, Tld)uwiK6i\ 
pertaining to Pytho, < XIvtlQi', the older 

name of Delphi : nee Pythian.] Oracular; jier- 
tainingtothe prediction of future events; pro- 
phetic. 

pythonic**^ (pi-thon'ik), a. [< python + -/>.] 
Of or pertaining to a python or the pythons; 
resembling a pj^hon. 


Skull of ti I’vtiion, left ‘•iile ;itid la longitadinal Mirtioit. 

//r), li.i«.iiic 1 ipit.il, AV. Ii,isi-.|i|iciinii 1 ; ( ///, (-ohiiiiell.i of r.ir.or stai>Ch 
(not the lohiiiieil.i ol tin- skull ) ; /■ f >, fMurlpiUl ; /-/r;, epiolii ; hr, 
fioiit.il, /'O, fenrsti.i ia.iIk; /, I. iLryiii.il ; AVi, navil : «pin- 

tliotii : /’<r, p.irii'l.il : /V, p.il.itinr ; /’v/a, pronuixillii ; /'r{>,pnMiyi 
/'.S, prfsphctiiiiil ; / V. pteiyuoiil ; /V/'. imMlroiital ! qu.uiriitr : SO. 
Mipr.ioi ( ipit.il : .Sn#-, ..uin.iorlm.il ; .SV/. M|ii.iiiio.‘ial ; 77, InrMiial ; 7>, 
ti.iii*iVLrw Ixiin;: I', \ II. I' III, exits of liflli, scvoiitli, and eighth 
nerves; IP, vonier. I In- Il-i iIi shnw the ti^lyphofiont ileiititiun. 

ing rudiments of posterior oxtremitios, a coro- 
noid bone, siiiiraorbital and postorbital bones, 
and premaxillary (eelh, with or without maxil- 
lary teeth; the vock-siiakes. Tliere are several 
genera, as Python, lytaclin, /./««>. ynrtliHi, Acjiitlioteg, 
Loxtieeinun, Chondropythtin, and Attpidoptithon. 

pythoniform (iirthon-i-form), a. [< NL. Py- 
thon.{\.v., + ii. form a, term.] Ueseinbliiig or 
relatc’d to a python, boa, or rock-snake; pytho- 
noid ; peropodons, as a seiqieiit. 

PythoninSB (pi-lho-ni'no), n. pi. [NL., < Py- 
thon + -intp.] A Hubfaniily of pythonoid ser- 
pf’iits, typified by the gfuins Python^ having jire- 
inaxillary teeth. They clilelly inhabit the trcplcs of 
Africa and Asia, and senu: of llicm are among the largest 
of snakes. 

pythonine (pi'tlio-inn), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pi'rtaiiiiiig to the Pythoninw or Pylhonidic; i»y- 
thonifomi. 

II. n. A python or member of th(^ Pythonida'. 

pythonlsm (i)ith'p-nizni), n. [< (Sr. 
rytlio, tlu’ older name of J)el]>lii (see PyihUin, 
Python), + Tlje art of forel elliiig future 

e\H'iit8 after the manner of the Delifiiic oracle. 

PSrthonistt (pilh'p-nist), n. [Also pithonist; < 
Gr. Ili'Wfj, Ilifcp, I'ytho, t he oliii’r name of Delphi 
(see Pythian^ Pythtoi), + -inf. Of. pythoness.] 
A conjurer. 

See the (torijnring, piond, remorceless ITIest 
Kend in full rage (tiHi like a furious fiend) 

The iM>ni})oiis vcstwtvs of this IHthunigt., 

When I'hiist doth (vrg’d) aright His cause defend. 

Ihorieg, Holy Itoodu, fi. 7. (Davies.) 

PSrthoilOid (pl'lhp-noid), a. anil n. [< L. Py- 
thon, (|. V., + Gr. /Mw;, form.] I, a. Ttc’sembliiig 
or related to a pytlion ; belonging to the Pytho- 
voidca; jiythonifonn . 

II. «. A member of the Pythonoidra. 

Pythonoidea (pi-thp-iioi'de-a), w. pf. [NL.: see 
jiythonoid.] A suborder of Ophidia; tlie perop- 
oihms o])}iidiaiis, having no trace of a pelvis, 
blit almost invariably mdiiiM'nls of liind limbs 
in the form of anal spurs. Tlniv are not pofsoimus, 
but are for the most part of great, sizi!, and often have 
great powers of constriction. 'I'hey arc the ntck-siiakes, 
pythuiiB, huRH, and anacundas, of thcfaiiiilics 
liaulte, and ClMrinidje. 

P^bonomorpb (i»rtho-np-m6rf), n. Any mem- 
oer of the Pythonomorpha. 

I^honOXnOl^lia (pi^thp-np-mfir'fjL'), i/. pJ. 
[NL., < Python, q. v., + Gr. form.] In 

(kipe^s classification (1H7I), an order of fossil 
streptostylic reiitiles: same as .Mitsosanria. 

pythonomorpllic (piMliq-np-mdr'fik), a. [< 
pyfhonomorjidi + -/f.J Saiiie as pythonomor- 
plions. 

pythonomorphous (|»Ptlio-nq-mdr'fiis), a. [< 
Python + Gr. fiofspif, form.] Pi’i luiniiig to the 
Pythonomorpha, or having their eharaeters; 
mosasunrian. 

Tlie two orders of Ophidians and Luccrtilians arc nearly 
allied; the fornier is jMobahly merely a spocialiiual de- 
Bcendnni of the ljitt.er or of the python owarphous reptiles, 
or perliapM of both. Gout her, Encyc. Brit., XXJl. 180. 

pyuria (lU-ti'ri-a), n. [NL., < Gr. irhtw, pus, 
4- uvpovy urine.]' The presence of pus in tho 
urine. 

P3rX (jiiks), «. [Formerly also (.lx, pyxis, 
puxi.s, < Gr. TTr^Vf (-M-), a box, orig. one of 
boxwood, < the box-tree, boxwood ; see 



pyx 
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pyx-yen 


hoxK] 1. Ill Ili<* J!om. i'uth. tin* vuH<* or 

vossol ill wJiirli the r<-M*r'v«‘<| (^icliiiriNt i'm 
Tlid iiiiiiH’ pfirA ■fffi.riK) 
fnr tllirt \ CSHl I SM IIIS 
lo1i(i\c TMHir Mil** Iinr 
ill I lift iiiiitli r( tiliir>. 

Ill fiurlifl- lllllCH Itir 

t'Crti’l Vi’il Hiir'Milili Ml 
WilH k4 ]>t ill ILII lll'<'!l, 

('•iliiiiiliii, or liiMi^ 
rrmriuttinn). In 
tlic Ot'ftt'k 4 'liiii'i’li Mi<- 
VOHHul ill wliirh till- 
HllCIlllllf-Ilt if Vl'Ml I li'il 
iH i‘iilli<«l Mm- artuphi 
rh»n, pfixintt, Mr /n/.rix 
'I'Ih' »,V\ lll»^ !i1km 
iiHcir fur iiiiniiiHrinit 
Mil illtlll-lll'l.-llllK. It 
hllM (fr||i‘r:i)l> licrii 
iiiiulit «'yliMilMi’:il ill 

h)|II|M', Wllll II iMiit 

liki‘ tliiil of II ( liiil ji-i’, 
mill tins hMiiM-tiiiii'h 
liiiil ;l I’Miiii'itl I iivt‘1 

Jll IIIMill‘1'11 llhiiur II if 
liilirli isiri;il|i'r tliiiii 
foniirily, mill In mIImii iii.uIm imiiiiiI mill tint. Ilko ii wiitrli 
itii.sc, fur (-Mniciiii-iirr, r.s|i(M-i:ill,v in nu rviii|i?tlM‘ Hiiri'amont 
t^i till* hick I'lir imlilic l Aimhit imi nf tlu; Hiicnuiiitiit ii 
iiiMiiHti'iincc MV ohli iMMi V is ii.scil iiiHti.'ii(l. 



I li"! lull! till" f iiiiscitiili'il III! 
I III f « iitiiry. 


■». 


'I'lic Kiliy: iii.'iicIk li low, ‘inks ( ':i1iiiiii, hm Htrictly mIihi'I'vIiik 
IiIh I'lMi lmiitilinti iitriiiii'-l <'liiirc|i*]‘itl»l»fnu[ thnt, wIumi oint 
wiiH ciiiii)ii.iiM<'«l nf fur linviii^ tjiki ii a Sllvn J'irr out of 
11 4 liun-li, In mil nnly r.iliscd tlicKiiimt tobc imhIoit'.I, lint 
tin SoMicr iiIho to lat iiaiiKi'il. ttahrr, < 'liroiilrIrK, ji. 170. 


2. A ln)\ nr cliosl ill which H]>4u*irii(oi <*oins aro 
4h‘)n»silr<|. - ,'5. A'/n//., I h4‘ iii4‘1 jillic liox iiiwhicJi 
Mic ii.'iiitif'ai (‘otM]ui.Ms-4‘ijr4l is siiHiMoiihMl.— 4. 
Ill OHot,, I lie ]i<M>tnl)ii]iiiii of Ihe hip Imiim*; Ihc 
|•olvloi^l 4‘n.vi1y ; Ihi'jiyxis. - Trial of the pyx, «u' 

final trial liy wci^lit aiiil asHay of m*l(l aini hilvi r toiiiH. 
At t)i4‘ hrillHli iiiiiii oiU' coin h (litiioKitcil in tin- |iyx fiotii 
avery llflriui |imuiiiIn of ^old ainl one fniiii I’vci.i Hixty 
poiiinlH of Hllvcr (‘iiiucil. 'I'lir trial is coiniiicicil iicriiulf- 
f'lilly liy a Jiiiy of ;.;MMMiiiii)ih iiinlcr tin- ilircctioii of the 
iiiicoirH n’liiainliraiiccr, and cniixtliiiti N a piililic att-cHtu- 
iloii «>f the Htaiidiirii |nirit.y ot the I'oin. In the Pniied 
StatfiH it i.M roinlnetcd 111111111111,1 at J'liihiilcl|ihla. The 
lihrasM Is also aiiplh'd to tin- assay i 1 1 ;; ot {;oht and Kilver 
l)ia|.c which takra plueu at asHayoitllccH. 

pyx (piliH), r. f, (< ftif.v, 0.] 'Po li'sl l»y wci^lit 
anil ti.sNiiy, us tin* <Miiiis iloposilful in tint iiyx at 
tJu* Itritish niiiif. S<'o f/vf/Z o/' ///<■ /n/r, ndiovo. 
pyx-cloth (piks'klolli), u. A cinlli of silk or 
olln*r inat.(*ri)il in which if wiis ftirnn'rly ens- 
loniury to wnip or V4*il Ihc pyx. Also ('orpu^s 
(Utristi Wo/A, pffx^rrrhK l\ pt/.i.r/vV. 

Pyxicola (pik-slk'o-lH)/ o. ' [NL., < (Ir. frif/V, 
a box (sc»4' yn/.r), + L. iiihahif .J A (fo- 


rms of vaffitucoloiiK VortieeUimdmy hi which 
fin* anitnalonb^H tire attaclioil hcliiinl to a 
lorii'ii which can closcil by a diHcoiibil 
4i]icrculuiii liko Ihc lul 4ir a latx. wluMico thi* 

11)111141. 

P^danthera (pik'^Hi-dan-lbehTi), It, (NL. 
(V. A, Aficbaiix, IStKl), so cHlb'il iii allusion 14) 
llm lid-liko opening of tla'anibcrs; < tlr. mt/V, 
11 box, 4- Nli. (tHthtra, antber.] A gimns of 
gaino|)4'talf)iiH plants of lln* oilier UmprHshtmtr, 
It 1 h cliaractcrtxiMl hy a pcrfdHtciit HCHxile condlu with 
ahiirt hcn-Hl)a|H:d tulut niitl tivv Hut rotnaiiah lohea, tlvc 
atannuiH iiX4.‘d in (lie iioh'heH hetwecn the iohf H, inoitaini- 
iiodoH, a thi‘ce-C4:1led ovary with many ovules, mid jitlohoHe 
aiither-ei'IlH uhieh are traiisvcrHely two-vuh(‘il and awn- 
IHiIntoil nMhc ha«e. The only Hiifcii'S, /'. iMtrhvhiin, In a 
dwarf and traitiiiy: Khnihhy everKreoti, found in HundH 
tiiiilci |)liiea from New .lerncy ^uithward to North f'aro 
lina: it Ih eaaerb sought, us a highly oriniinc'iital early 
Hjiviiuf-tlowerini; |iiaiil, I lejntc covered witli a iirofiiHlon of 
Hinali Htarry hionKoiiiH. It. is known as the pinr (mrrfn 
iHuiutff, and jUmu'rimj utniot (which «ee, iiinler and 

iil.so, Ioc:dly, hy eoiit rant Ion of ita tfeiieric name. iu<p!fxie. 
It lienra etowded awl ahaiied dark (ri‘4‘‘ui leavea covering 
the ahort c-reet hrancheH, or alteniato 011 the loiiKcr cree]i- 
ini'oneH, und Hoiiiewliai hairy or hoarded near Ihu hiwi*, 
wlieiice thfj Mpoeitir luiiiie. 

P^idate ( pik'si-ibll ), a, [ < p//.r/.s* (-(>/-) + -(ilrK ) 
Jn hof.j litiving I be chiiracf 4*1* of a (lyxis. 
pyxidium fpik-si4ri-!iiii), a.; ]d. ptfxidht (-jij. 
[< tJr. Trrtio/or. a writing-hibhd., 4lini. of , 
a box: mc 4* 1 1. In Ao/., sjiiin* iis />//.i7.v, !). 

— 2. Icn/i.l (Nli. I In .rooV., ji g4‘nns of /b/7/- 
rrlliiiithv. 



(Irerk Pyvls of red-fayured |M>ttcry. 4th century M, C. 


Pindnei, PindnesB (pik-sin'f-i, -©), n.ph [NL., 

< L. < Or. TTviii^y ft l>ox, + -tw- -F •eiy -e«,] 

A nat ural oimUt of lichens, C4)inprisiiig those 
known in tln^ «rcti<* regions as de rixf/w*. 
'J'he orihT i8 chariictcHKe4l hy a hurisontal foliaceons thal- 
luH,moHtlv fixed hy the center, and an urhtcuhu' disk, with 
tin* cxdiile 4ltBtiiict from the timlluB, and at flrat closed. 

pyxis (iiik'HiH), pi. pyjddcH (-si-de/.)* 
also < (Ir. a box: see 1. In 
f/r. tttiiitj. ainl nrcha.'oLy a type of' cylindrical 
vase or i>ox wilb a cover, nsetl especially by 
W4)nicn, ns for the toilet. Sec cut in preceif- 
ing 4*oliiniii. — 2. A box; a jewel-case. — 3. In 
nan/., llu' co1yloi4l cavity, or aetdabuluni of the 
hip-jf)int. — 4. fcnp. j [NL.] A genus of brachi- 
ojiods. fVna/a//.:, 1784. — 6. [onp.'] [NL.] In 
ropvh,, a genus of ipistr4)])ods. Hmnphrey.% 
1707. — 0. [Vn/i.] [NL.] A genus of land-tor- 
toiscs of the family TistfuIinidiPy having the 
ant(*ri4)r jinrt of the plast.ron so movable that 
ii eiin be shut like tlie lid of a pyxis. T. Belly 
1827. — 7. A tortoise of this geVius, the only 



lyjt ts ariii'httotiira. 


known speeies, Vy.ns a ra rhti ot dr a yoi Madagas- 
ear and Mauritius. Its slicll is yellow, with 
broad blaek ban4ls radiating from the center 
of 1b4‘ 4lovsal shields. — 8. [cn./).] [NL.J In cm- 
/nn/., a genus of 4'oleopterons insects. Dejrany 
18.‘I4. — 9. In An/.: (n) A si'ed-vessel, couimoii- 
Iv a ca]>sulc, xvitb a 4dn*umscissile liebisceuce, 
th(^ foi> falling away lik4‘ ii lid, as in tho com- 
mon purslane and plantain, ainl in the fruit 
known as moiikcy-p4)ts. See I^rrylhis, and eut 
ninler rirrnntsrit<sil(\ (A) The lli<**ca of mosses. 
Also py.ridium.^^'PyxiB Nautlca, a southern constel- 
lation hitroduucd hy Lnciillle, r4*preseutii)K a ship's cum- 
puss or binnacle. It Hcems no lonxcr to be In usu. 

PSrx-kerchief ( pi ks' kAr^'chif ), «. Same as pyar^ 
vlolh. 

pyx-veil (piks'val), w. Same as pyjT’Vloth, 




1. The Hoveiiteonth lettor 
atul thirteenth coimoiuint 
in the Knp: 1 iH]i ulphahtM. 
It hail a coiTuspondinR iM>Mitioii 
In tin* wirly Oi-cek ami in the Uitln 
Blplmbct, as nlMi In the I'hoiii* 
isiaii, where it waathe nineteenth 
character. Its vulite in rheniciaii 
was that of a deeper or iiioie Kut^ 
turn] k; ami a like clistinetlon of 
two k'H, less and more Kutlnral 
<j|rotrand qqf), Is still made In the Semitic lanKuaKes koii- 
erally. Hut in <:lreek and f.<Htln there was no siieh dis- 
tinction to he rnalntained : hence the sifrn was ahumloned 
ill tireek (huiiiK retained only as an episemoii, or siffii of 
iiuml>cr, in its old place between rr and p. and called 
koppa)\ while in Latin, on the other hand, it was kept, 
thouffh without a valiie dlllei'ent from that of in the 
coinhlnution ci|Uiv:ilent to oiir kw; and so we have 
it alMi in EiiKiish as a suporfliious letter, simply because 
it existed in rhenlcian with a teal ofHue. The compara- 
tive table of early forms (as given for the other lutUars: 
«ee espi^cinlly ^1) u as follows : 

t =. ‘?<2 

TvypUait. Ph«iil* Enrly 

Hiens;Iypuu-> Ilirratic. clan. Grr^k uuu Latin. 



4) (xunirs in English, os in T^Ltfn, only before a u that is fol- 
IowimI by anot her vowel. Tlie combination qii is nroiiouncetl 
either os kw (for cXiunple, quim/wnnial), or, the u being 
■silent, ns k Hiniply (for example, piqtut). The words con- 
taining it arc nearly all of Latin or Krencli origin ; but tlicni 
are a few comuion words (ns owccrt. tjueer, mtench, quirk, 
^iwth) in which tfu has lieen substituted (or iiie equivalent 
Anglo-Saxon cw or Teutonic Aru*, and u number of other 
words (Asiatic, African, American, etc.) in wliicli rpt rc|>- 
ruseiiis a like combiiiai ion. In the ti’anslltcration of some 
Oriental alphal>eis(Araldc, Persian, Turkish, ctc.X q repre- 
aeiits the more guttural form of k. See qu. 

2, A.S a iiKMlitival TIomau iiuinoral, TiOO. — 3. 
All abiiroviatiOH : (a) [Z. c.j of quadram (a 
fartliiiiif); (6) [Z. c.] of query; (e) [/. <;.] o£</m<w- 
tioii : (d) of queen; {e) [Z.V.] in a sliip^s loj?- 
book, of squalls; (f) in Hom. lit. and hiserqe- 
tions^ of Quinlns , — 4t. A half-fartliiug: samo 
as 2 (a). 


Katlior pray tlicro bo no fall of money, for thou wilt then 
go for a q. L]/ly, Mother Homhic, iv. *2. (Nares.) 

To mind one's p's and o's. See miudi, 
oabbalah, n. 800 vauala, 

0. B. An abbreviation of Qneen?s Hench. 

Q. 0. An abbreviation: (a) of (Queen's Coum- 
cU or Quecn^s Counsel; (d) of (fuecn^s Colleqe. 
Q. d., or q. d. An abbreviation of the l^atin 
phrast’i quasi dicai, as if lie should say. 
qd. An old ifoti traction for quod or quoth. Hal- 
liieeU. 

Q. e., fir q, e. An abbreviation of tho Latin 
phrase quod est^ whicdi is. 

Q. £. D. An abbreviation of tin? Laf iu |>hraso 
quod era I demonstrandum^ which was to be 
demonstrated. 

Q. E. F. An abbreviation of tho Latin phrase 
quod erat faciendum^ which was to be done. 

Q. E. I. An abbreviation of the Latin phrase 
quod crat inveniendum^ which was to be found 
out. 

8 .M. An abbreviation of qmrUirmasier, 
m., or qm. An abbroviation of the Latin word 
quomo(U}f by what means. 

M. Q. An abbreviation of quartermaster- 
aeneral. 

V., or qr. 

]iounds); 
quire. 

3 . 8 . An abbreviation of quartersessmns. 

. B., or q. B. All abbreviation ; («) of quarter- 
section; (ft) of the Latin quantum sufiicit. 

Qt., or qt. An abbroviation : (a) of quart ; (ft) 
of quantity. 

qut, w. An obsolete spelliiifif of queue or 

Ill 1724 the peruke-makers advertised “full botium tyes, 

. . . qu perukes, and Imgg wlggs ’’ among the variety of 
artificial neod-gear which they supplied. 

Eneye. Brit., XXIV. 680. 

qu. [(1) < ME. g«-, gw-, < OF. </m-, F. ow- b Sp. 
o«- B Pg. CU-, qu-^ s It. qu-f < L. qu- s Grr. k- 
sometimes ir = Skt. Arf>, it-, etc. ( 2 ) < ME. qu-j 
d07 


An abbreviation : (a) of quarter (28 
( 6 ) of quadraus (farthing); (c) of 


frw-, eu-, eir-, < AS. cw- =r OS. I w- = 
(iFriea. kw- == I). kw- = OllO. kw-, cw^, MJK;. 
kw-, qu-, (t. r/u-ssleel. kr- r= Sw. kr~, qu- = l)sm. 
kr- = Goth, kw- (by Geriiiaii.s often written kr-, 
also rendered hy q-or qu-; the Goth. elinnKMer 
iieiiig Mingle, namely, u — the resenibhmee 1o 
tlip Hoinaii u being aeeideiital). (.'I ) < M K. qu-, 
qw-, quw-, quh-, wh-, hw-, < AS. hw- = ( )S. Ol'>ies. 
nw- == D. == (L <r- = leel. Sw. I >imi. hr-, et e. : see 
wli-. (4) Of various origin, iilt.. dm* to e- or /.- 
or eft-, j 1. An initial iiiid medial soquenee in 
Words of Latin origin, as in quarrel^, quarrri-, 
qtwdraut, query, etc. — 2, An iiiitiuJ seqiieuei^ 
111 some words of Anglo-Saxon (or other Ten- 
toiiie.) origin, ]ir<»perly written kw-, or as origi- 
nally CW-, but altereii in tlie Middle Knglisli 
period to qu- in eonformity with the spi llingof 
Weneli and Latin wonls wit h qu- (m(*o 1 ). It oc- 
curs ill quain, quake, qualm, nueru, quell, quirk, 
etc. It docs not occur triediaily ex(M‘pl, in eoni- 
positioii. — 3. An initial Mequeiice in some Mid- 
dle Knglish or modern dialecial (Heoteli) viiri- 
aiits of words regularly spelled with wh-, as in 
qual, qwaylle, quhnl, for whale; quh ilk for whilk 
(which), quhy^i for whip, etc. — 4. An initiiil se- 
<luenco of various origin othm* than tin? ubm i*, 
as in quaiut, quassia, quay, quince, quip, quirr^, 
quire% qukefi, quoin, quail, etc. Bee the ety- 
mology of these wonls. 

qu. An abbreviation: {a) of queen, quarterly; 
(ft) of question, or qum'e, (piery. 

qua^t, An old Heoleh form of who. 

Qfin herd ever a warr aiiiitur, 

That he that negtil hadd Lot of iilm 
Aguyn him suld Leciim siia giimV 

MS. CUU VrMjtuH. (A), Hi. f. 4. {11 alii Will.) 

qua**^ (kwii), adv, [L. qua (often written qua), 
as far as, so far as, as, at or in wbieh ]»la('e, in 
what manner, how, orig. iibl. fern, of qui, who, 
wdiieh: see irfto.J As being; so fur ns. 

T know wliat that man's mind, f/t«diniml, is, well cnongh. 

M. Arwdd, Fricndsliip H Oiirliind, vi. 

Tho first thing to notice atM>ai this ]H)Sition is, tlnit the 
Darwinian, <ruil Darwinian, has iiidhiiig to do with it. 

JVfnMre,XXXV fl. Jin. 

qua''* (kwh), w. [Appar. a viir. of quad^, quott-.] 
A jail ; quod. Tufts' s ( I lossary of Thitre.s' Jar- 
yon, 1798. [Thieves' jargon.] 

quab^i qUOb (kwob), r. i, [Var. of the earlier 
anap, quop: see quajA, quopl, and cf. qua re.'] 
To shako; tremble; quiver; throb; flutter. 

After whan the storim* ys al ago, 

\et wul the waiivqvapjHt u day or two. 

Chimrer, Good Women, 1. 1767. 

But, xealoiis sir, what say to a toucii at pniicr ? 

How qwtps ilic spirit? in what garb or ayiv? 

Fletcher, Toeros, p. 2o;i. iUalli well. ) 

O, iny eyes grow dim ! tiiy heart (ptatm, and my Lari: 
acheth. Jh^fden, J.iinLnrhnii), HI 2. 

quabL qUOb (kwob), «. j]< qualJ, r. (M’. quare- 
mire,\ A Ixjg or quagmire. Halliwelf, 

quab^t (kwob), w. [Early mod. E. quohhe ; < 
Ml), quabhe, qwippe, 1). kwah, kwahhe =: OLG. 
quappa, Ml/J. quajqw, TjG. quabhe, quappt , an 
otd-pout, bG. quabhe, quappe, nn eelqiont, tad- 
pole, B Sw. qvabhaT=zJ)m\. krahhe, a burbot ; so 
called from its active motions; from the* verb 
represented by qualA, qvapl, Cf. f/ww//-*.] 1. 

A fish, the eel-pout or miller'K-thiJinb. Minsheu. 
— 2. A gudgeon. Also quahHuy and qua]). 

A quabling or little quabbe, a fish, . . . goiiidn. 

Minsheu. 

quab***t (kwob), «. [< qualJ, r., as squab^ < 

sqvahJ, r.] 1 , A squtib, or other unfledged 

young bird. Boo squali'd. — 2. Boinething im- 
mature or crude. 

A trifle of mine own Lniin, ... a scholar's fancy, 

A quod) - 'tls nothing else - a ven' quah. 

Ford, l.ovcr s Melancholy, ill. ;j, 

qua-bird (kwa'bftrd). w. [< qua (imitative, like 
equiv. quark, quawk) + birdK] The American 
night-heron, Nyctiardea yrima nwvia, 
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quacha (kwa'ehji), u, Buine as quayya. hup. 
hief. 

quaebi, u. Same as mmti. 

quacbil, n. [Native name.) A large jioeket- 
gnpher, tieomys hi.spidus (formerly AVo'repftorirs 
quaehil). n inhabits (’oiitml Amrrini and some parts 
of Mrxirn, nmi is linger than any of lim I'ldtcd Stairs 
sprrifH, bring iiraily or qiiitr a foot long, willi the tail 
tnrrr iiirhrs mnrr, tiir tail and feet arc m'aii> naked; 
the iM‘lagr is InirKli and liistcrioss, of h iiidfortii dull rluKio- 
lalr brown, iiirrrlv paler or grayer below; tlie upper in- 
riMns Imvc rarli liinf doe)> fiinow lying whollv in tin* in- 
HIT Inilf of the tooth, its ncurest lehitive is the Mexiraii 
tiicun, r/. mrjuuiniin. 

quack * (k wak ), r. i. KM E. *quakkeu (?), queheu 
== Ml), quaekeu, quekeu, eroak, (pmek, ery as a 
frog, goose, or quail, Inter kwakken, kwaakcu, 1), 
kwakeu, eroak, us ii frog, = MLG. quaken == G. 
quaekeu, quakeu. quack, eroak, babble, quaekeu, 
qu/ikeu, ery, seream, = leel. kraka = Sw. qrdka 
= Dan. kvakke, eroak, (piiiek ; <*f. L. coaxare, 
eroak, Gr. a qiiaeking (see voaxation); all 
imitative words, lienee freip quackle^, and 
lilt. quail’K] 1. To litter a linrsh, flat, eroakiiig 
sound or ery, as a goose or duck; eroak; now, 
UKimlJy, to ery as a duck. 

He toke a gosc fast by the nek, 

And thu g(K>Hc tliisi brgaiiii \aijurk. 

Jtcl. Antiq., i. t. {ftaUiu'ell.) 

Tliens wiTO tlilHcen dueks, and . . . tliey nil tpiaeked 
vei^- movingly. Ji. tJ. lUnrhnurr, I.ornu Disuitv x. 

2 . 'J'o make an outcry: said of persons. [I'rov. 
Eng.J 

He slew the cantain where he storsl, 

The rest tliey uld quark iin’ mar. 

H'illie iTufftirr (Child's jtalliulK, VT. 2.H6). 

quack* (kwak), v, [< ME. quakkv, quekv == <.L 
quark, quak = Dan. krak; from tho verb.] 1. 
A liiirsh, croaking sound. 

He spoketh thurgh tlio nose, 

As lie were on the quakkr or on the |k>bo. 

t'haucrr, Kuevu’s Talc, I. 282. 

2. The eiy of a duek ; a quacking. 

llegiivtMiieahKik from hisoiielittlecyc, . . . and then 
a loud f[uav,k to secuml it. 

It. 1). lUackmure, I.«iriia Doone, z. 

quack" (kwak), r. [A imrtieiilar use of quacIA, 
now iiHSoeiated with ttuark-, n., which is iu 
onrt, nil ubbr. of quaehsalrrr.] I, iniraus. 1. 
To talk noisily and osteiitatiouHly ; make vain 
and loud pretiuisions. 

Seek out for pliiiits with signatures, 

To qwick of iiiiivursal eiires. 

.S', nutlet, Hudlbius, III. i. 828. 

2. To play tho riuaek; pracT.iso arts of (piiufk- 
ery, as a iirotendcr to medical skill. 

Hitherto I had only quack'd witii niysulf, and the high- 
est 1 consulted wim our iijiotlieciiry. 

n. ifumlemlle, liyiMHilioiidrliuil Disorders (1780), p, 7, 

{{Latham.) 

H. tram, 1. To treat in tho TnaniH*r of a 
quack; ])lay tiio quack with. 

If lie fMnnro] has any skill in tpwrkimj initdiiieii, his art 
may perhaps be of service now In the. I’retemler's court. 

Walpulo, Letters, 11. 6. 

Quackery, and the love of iteiiig quacked, are in iiuiiian 
nature as weeds are in our fieblH. 

Dr. J. Jirimm, Spare Hours, :5d ser,, liit., p. 82. 

2. To tamper with dishonestly; use fraiidu- 
lently. 

Mallet. My third Son . . . has uii admirable knack at 
quackimj 'ViWen. . . Tliey tell me, wIumi be gets an (dd 
gmal-for nothing Hook, In- diipx u new Title to it, and mcHm 
off the whole IinprcHKioii in a W'eek. 

Mrti. CcnUiite, Huthiini Kluctloii, 1. L 

quack^ (kwnk), u. and a. jPiirtly < quack'd^ r., 
jiartly an aidir. of quarksalrtr, q. v.] I, w. 1. 
An impudent mid iraudulent ))reternier to nied- 
jeal skill; a inotiiitebank ; a knavish practi- 
tioner of medioirie. 

Quacke In their Hills, and Poets in the Tltha of their 
IMays, do not more dissajijioint us than Hullaiits with their 
Promises. Wycherley, Love in a Wood, ill. 

A mdeiit quack, hmg versed in liiiniHii ills, 

Who first Insults the victim whom he I Ills. 

Crabbe, W'orks, I. 14., 



quack 

TlieiMj, 1ik(< qunckK in modlcino, t'xcito thf; inii]a4]y to 
profit by the cure, and retard the enro Ui au((nient the 
teeH. Jrvinff, KnlekerlMKtker, p. ’ilH*. 

rh*inM» — 2 , <^)in* who f o skill or know- 

h‘<i|;o of any kind winch ho docs not. }>f)HHcss; 
an iKiiorant and jrn|mdcnt jinitoiidcr; a cdnirln- 

iUfl. 

Men that ko inlnciiiK* Rriiiiiieinff, with pliiiiHildc Rpeoch 
and iirUKhcd ruiinciit; liolhiw within! ynac/rw ; 

qwju'.kn Heientlllc, itcnderiiical. 

CaHylr, Krnicli Itrv., II. 111. ‘i, 
“Byn. Quack, Kmjnriv, MmnfglHtnk, ('hmiatuu. A qitaek 
Ih, by derivutiuii, out; who lulkH much witiioiit wlH«loin, 
iuid, Hpecitlciilly, taIkH of ]ii.M own |Kiwrr to html; henen, 
any iuiiorHiit pretender to tnedlciil knowledge or fsklll. KiU’ 
pine ia II iiioiT clevafed term for one win; (foi*8 by merti 
t!Xiit‘rlcnce in ili4> trial of i-iMiiedh'H, and la without know* 
Icili^e of the iuimIIciiI aeiciieeH or of Ihe clinical ohficr< 
vatioiiH and opliiloiiH of ollirra; ticrire, an iiicoiriimtenit 
aelf rorilldeiit pnu tltloiier. A ifnnnitchatik la Kcnerallv a 
quack, hut uia.v ho a pretender in any line. (UMrlatan{l\t- 
orully ' ciiaUeror ia primarily applied, not to u porHori br«- 
loiiKuiK to any particular jirofc'sisioii or occupation, hut to 
a prutoiitloua (duatt of any aort. 

n. r/. I'orluininj^ fo f»r tdiaracttnMziul t»y 
<{Huckory of uny kind; sjiccifically, falsely pre- 
tendinf^io cure disease, or i^iioniiif.ly or fraiidu- 
leutly set forlli us reiiiedios: as, a quack doc- 
tor; quack iiiedieiiM'H. 

]f all iinderaNHid medfriiHt, tlioro would Imi tiuiio to take 
hlH quack m(‘ili(‘iue. WhaMy, 

'I’he Htiriictlve head 

(d aotiie qaack-iltmUir, fitiiioiiH hi hla day. 

H'ordMM'nrfA, I'leliidc, vll. 

Ill tiie eiy;1tteeuth eL'iiiiiry men W'onihipped the thliiKH 
that aeemed ; It wiia a quack eoiiliiry. 

i'arolhu' Fox, .louriiul, ji. III. 

'I'liey're net. fo the doiiitr of quack work, and paid watcea 
for dlHlioiicHty. Scic PnaectAia Ucn., II. 7. 

quackened (kwak'nd), a. jV^ir. of r/w/r/rwry/, 
neeoni. to ^qiutck, quacklc'^. See quci'kvu,\ Al- 
inosi choked. | l*rov. JOii^. j 
quackery (kw'ak'er-i), w. ; pi. quackeries (-iz). 
[< quacK^ + -en/. j The lionstful iirelotisions 
or knavish pnieticf^ of a <|uaek, partieiihirly in 
iiKulieino; eni])irieiHin; ehurlatunry; huinliu^. 

Kuril quackery la unworthy any peraon who preteiida to 
IcarnlUK. Varsim, JiidhTa (o 'I’raviM, p. 41, note. 

All epueh when puffery and quackery have reached n 
height uiioKiiiupled hi the aruialH of luuukiud. 

Varlylv, Surt-or Kiwurtua, 1. 2. 

quack-grass (kwak'gras), u, Kamo as quicks 
ffrass, qui feh-qrass, 

quackhood (kw'ak'in'nl), a. f < qutfck'^ + •hootf,'] 

Qiiaekory. (\n'fulCf i*as(. iiikI l*n'H(Mit, iii. 13 . 
niuro.j 

quacking-cheatf (kwak^iiif^'idifd ), a. [ < quach- 
iuq, p]ir. of quack^f r,, Hh ckcat'K'] A thick. 
Ihidrr ( Kild). ( llatliiccU. ) [( Md slan^.l 

quackish Ikw'ak'ish), a, [< quack*^ + -mV/I.] 
Jiikt> a ((Hack or eharhihni; d«>alini^ in quat;k- 
ory; huinhii^cfjin^^. 

'I'he laat quackish iiddrcaa of the National AaiM^tnhly to 
tho petiple of Knuieo. 

iivrkc, 'J’o a M cm her of the Nat. Aaacmbly, note, 
^ackism (kwak'izin), a. [< quack*^ + -/.va/.] 
The pnieliec of ({imekt^ry. i'arhjic, Oa^lioHl.ro. 
quackle^ (k>vak'l), r. V. ; prel . niitl yp. quackled, 

To quack; 


ppr. quackfiuq. N^Veq. of quack^ 
croak. [I*i*ov. Kii^r.] 
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quacksalving (kwak^sal-ving), a, (Ppr. of 

^quacksalra, v., implied in quacksahe, a., and 
quackmlcer,] Quackisli: iiiimbnggifig. 

'I'ut, man, any miad^salving terma will oervefor this pur- 
pose. MuIdleUm, Mad WorUI, IL 0. 

quadbit Bee qued, 

quiul*'^ fkwotl), a. [Abbr. of quadranqlc,'] 1. 
A (|iiaaraiiglc or court, as of a ^•ollegc, [Col- 
loq.] 

The quad, as it waa farailiorly called, waa a amall i|Ua<l- 
raniflc. TaMupe, Warden, v. 

2. The quadrangle of a )irisoii where prisfincrs 
takt* exorcise; hence, a prison; a jail. More 
ciimmoiily Kp(dlod quad, LBhtiig.J 

Fancy a nob like you heinn uciit to qwsi ! FiddltMltHluc ! 
You hec, air, you weren’t used to it. 

Jtumteli, Henrietta Temple, vl. ‘21. 

My dear Arniltiiua, . . . do you really mean to inaliitHln 
that. It man can't put ohi Idffffa in qwtd for RnaririK a hare 
without all Uiia elaborate fipnnrutiiM of Koimm law? 

Af. Anukd, Krieiidahip’a (iarland, vlL 

quad‘'^(kwod),r./. [<(/MffYr-, «.] Toimt in prison. 

Hu wait quitddxd for two niontha. 

Hewlett, (,'olluKe Life, xxlx. {Hoppe,) 

quad*'^ (kwod), n. f Abbr. of quadrat,'] In print- 
»«//, a quadrat. 

quad’* (kwotl), V, /. ; prel. and ijp. quaddvd, i»pr. 
quadditaj. f< qnad\ n.] In printintj, to fill 
with tiuiidrafs: as, to quad out a line. 

quad* (kwotl), «. An abbreviation of quadnt- 
picj' in telegraphy. 

quad**^ (kwotl), w. A bicycle for four riders. 
I ( !olloq. I 

quaddy (kwod'i), a. ( Prob. for *^quattq, < qunt^ 
4- -//*.] SImrt and thick, //aditvell. [Prov. 
Kiijf. I 

quadet, r. t. ( < ME. quaden, < quad, batl : st'o 
qncd,\ To spoil or destroy. Jfafliwctl, 

Tliliie eii*oreR will thy worke eonftiundc. 

Ami all thine hoiionre qaade, 

HaUc's UiMtofinU HxjmhdatUm {\t*\S). {Hares.) 

quaderU (kw^a'dcr), c. i. [< oF. quadrer, F. 
endrer s= Kp. cwadiv/r = Pg. quadrar zsli, quad- 
rare, < li. quadrarc, make H<iuaro or foui*-cor- 
neretl: quadrate,] To tpuulrait* ; match. 

'I'he X doth not tpiadar wtillw'itli him, latcauHC It bouiiiIb 
I mnilily. Hist. Don Quixote (W7l>), p. 8S. 

quader'^* (kwil-Mt’u*), a. [tt., stiuuro, < MHtl. 
qudder, < L. quadruu (sc. tapis), stiuart'; sett 
quadra^,] The (lennan name of a division of 
the (h’tdaceouH: an ahhrt^viation of quadersand- 
stein, paving-sandstoin*. it la divided into Unter-, 
MKlt^l , and Olstniuiuler. Tho laat ia tht« tMiiiivalmit of tho 
T’pper t’liiilk of KiiKlaiid and Kntnee, unn ia familiar aa 
heitift the mck which, by lla pceiilhir eroaJoii, hiia aiven 
riae to the plctureaiiiie aeeiiory of Saxon SwltKcrland. 

quader** (kwa/der), w. [< L. quadratus, pp. of 
quadrare, tniiko H(|uare: st*o quadrate,] In 
anat,, the tiuatirate lobule, or pi'a^euneus. 

quadneSSt, ft. Set^ quedness. 

quadra^ (kwod'rjl), n,; id. quadriF (-re). [< Ti. 

quadra, a square, *a plint ii, a lllhd. ; fcm. of (LL.) 
quadras, sqiiartt : sen quadrate and squared, ] In 
arch., etc.: {a) A H<|iiiirc frame or bonier in- 


Himple diieka III thoae i-oyal watera r/tmeWe for cnimlM 
from yuiiiiK royal ilnaera. 

Carlyle, French llev., XI. I. I. {Daviee.) 

quackle'*-* (kwak'l ), r. t. ; pret. und ])ji. quackled, 
l»i»r. quarkliut/, \ Fretj. of ^quaek, imitativti, like 
vnake^,id tin' sound of choking. (!f. quackened.] 
ToHuffocale; strangh*; choke. [Prov. Eiig.] 

Aa he waa drinkiiiK, the drink, or aomotliin|:r in 
itnactdcit him, atucK m> In bin thmat that he eould not get 
It up iior down, but atniiiKled him nrt'ai'ntly. 

ttev. S. Want, Sennuiia, p. Ift.*!. 

quacksalvet (kw ak'siiv), w. [< ^qnaeksalre (D. 
ktrak^atren), a vt'rh assunit'd from iiuacksalver. \ 
A t|uacksalvcr. 

A quacksaln', 

A fellow that tiiH*a deal with driiga. 

JUassinycr, Piirllument of Love. Iv. ,0. 

quacksalver (kwak'siil-vt'-r), n. J < D. hvaktal- 
rrr (= Ed. qnaksafrer, > CJ. quacksalher = Sw. 
qraeksatvare ^ Dan. kraksatrer), a (juat^kHalvcr, 
V kienken, tpiack, + ealver, salver: see .vnfrrrl, ] 
Diit' who boasts of his skill in mediciiit's ami 
salves, or of the efllcacy of his nostrums; a 
eharlalun; a quack. 

And of ii PhvHitiaii, That he ia a Quack-salvcr, w'hlrh alg- 
iiifletli it quick Healer, yet for the connnon aeceptitai ud- 
judued act ionable. Jog. Kchle (lUSftX Heporta, I. tJi 

Tltey lu-e quacksalvers. 

Fellows that live by VLuiting oils and drugs. 

D. Jonsou, A'oltNUic, il. 1. 

Tliewe are not phyaicians Indeed, hut Italian quack-sal- 
verg, that, having drunk jMiimm themselvua, iiiinlstor It to 
tins people, Uev, T. Adanw, Worki^ I. m 



Quadrrt.— “Annunciation,” by I.uca delta Kul>bia, in tiic BofgO 
San Jacu|N), Floreiwr. 

closing a bas-relief; also, any frame or bonier, 
(ft) The plinth of a podium, (r) Any small 
molding of jdtiiii or square scidion, as one of 
the fillets iiliove and below tho sootia of the 
Ionic base. 

quadra*, n. Hoc cmtdra. 
quadrable (k wod'rii-bl ), a, [< L. as if ^quadra- 
nt t is, < quadrare, square: see quadrate, r.] In 
qeorn,, ciqiuble of being squared ; having an area 
exactly equal to that of an assignable square ; 
also, capalde of being inte^utetl in Unite terms; 
(*apable of having its definite integral expressed 
in exact numerical terms. 


quadnuiB 

qnadrad (kwod'rad ), n, [< L. qwUtmri^qyadr-)^ 
t=z Vi, four, + -ad^,] Kame as tetrad. 

qiiadragenarious (kwod^ra-jf-na'ri-iiB), a, 
qumTraqmairc = Kp. madragenario = Pg, It, 
quadraqenarw, < L. quadragenarim, pertaining 
to the limn her forty, consisting of forty, < quaa^ 
rageni, forty each: see quadragene.] Consist' 
iiig of forty; forty vears old. Imp, Diet, 
quadragene (kwod^ra-,jen), n, [< L. ^tiadro- 
geni, forty each, distributive of qnadraginta, 
fort y, = Va. forty. ] A papal indulgence for forty 
days ; a remission of the temporal punishment 
due to sin corresponding to the forty days of 
the ancient canonical pe^nance. Imp, Diet, 

Yiiii have with niiicli laliour and anme chaige purchaaed 
to yoiiraclf m» many f/wtdrayenes, or lento of pardon : that 
1 h, you hiivulHnighlnlf thoponancoBof bo many times forty 
days ! Jcr. Taylor, DlHBuaslvti from Fttpery, 1. ii. 1 4. 

Quadragesiina (kwod-ra-jes'l-mll), n. [= F. 
quadragesime, = Kp. emdragesima = Pg. It, 
quadragesiina, < ME. quadragesima, Lent, < L. 
quadragesiina, fern, of quadragetiimus, quadra- 
gemumus, fortieth, < qnadraginta, forty, = F 
forty.] Lent: so called because it continues 
forty days. Kco /^^'u/L-^Quadrageslnui S'unday^ 
the nrst Sunday in Lent. 

quadragesimal (kwod-ni-jes'i-mal), a. and n, 
r=r F. qnadroyMinat =’’ Kp. rua ’dragesimal = 
l*g. quadragesimal = It. quadragesimale, < ML. 
quadragesimalis, pertaining to Lent, < L. quad- 
rni/m/wYq L«*iit : see Quadragesima.'] I, a. Per- 
taining to the forty days of Lent ; belonging to 
Lent; used in i.ent; Lenten. 

Quadrayesitnal wits and fanc.ioH lean 
A» ember weukB. W. Carturiyht, (Irdlmiry, IH. 6. 

ThiB quadruycsimal Rolerrinity, hi which, for the siMtceof 
Boine weeks, the church Iihh, In Home BclectdayH, enjoined 
a total abBtinence from llesh. SoutJi, SomionH, IX. 1S4. 

H. n. An olTering formerly made to a mother 
church by a daughter church on Mid-Lent Kun- 
day. 

qnadragesmst, n. [< 1j. quadrageslmus, for- 
tieth: see Quadragesima,] A iinmo for a sec- 
tion of tho fourth volume of t.lie English Law 
Reports of the time of Edward HI., covering tho 
last. Iwtdve years t>f bis reign. 

quadrangle (kwod'rang-gl), n. [< P. quad- 
rangle = Kp. enadrdngnlo =s Pg* quadrangulo =s 
It. qnadrangofo, < LL. quadrangulum, a four- 
corm‘r<‘d figure, a quadrangle, neut. of L. quad- 
rangulus, qnadriangutus, four-cornered, < quat- 
tuoir (combining form qnadr-, quadri-, qtiadru-, 
tlu* adj. quadras, square, bt'ing later), -f angtt- 
lus, ail angle, a corner: see angte'^.] 1. A plane 
figure liaving four angles; a loursqnaro fi^ire; 
a quadrilatt'ral; in mad, geotn,, a plane fignro 
formed by six lines intersecting at four points. 
— 2. A square or oblong court nearly or quite 
BiiiToiindetl by buildings: an arrangement com- 
mon with ]mbllc bulTdiiigs, us ]iu laces, city 
halls, colleges, etc. 

My uhtdur hi'lnfi cvcr-hlown 
With walking once about tho quadrartyle. 

SlMk., 2 Ueii. VT., i. S. IM. 

At tho Palaln Knyalc Honry TV. built a fairo quadrangle 
of stately palaoos, archod uiidfriuiHtli. 

Evelyn, Diary, Fch. 4, 1644. 

Julian liartlly stopped to admire the smooth green quad- 
ranrys and lofty tiirreto of King Henry'B t^dlege. 

Farrar, .luliaii Home, v. 

3. In palmistry, the s^iace between the line of 
the Iw'art and that of the head krim. of a quad- 

rangle, one of the thrtte lines passing each throng two 
centers of the t| uiidranglo.— Oenter Of a quadrangle, one 
of the three points In which opposite sides of a quMrnngle 
meet.- In quadrangle, t 
ntmps of charges, solhat 
ters of the escutcheon, with no lines < 
the uuartvrs: us, or, four lions in quatirangle gules. 

quadrangular (kwod-rang'gu-iiir), a, [= F. 
quadra ugulnire = Sp. cuadrangular = Pg. quad- 
rangular = It. quaarangolarc, < L. quadratigu- 
four-cornered : net’) quadrangle,] Four-cor- 
nered; four-angled; having four angles. 

That the oollego consist of three fair quadrai^gvlar 
courts and three large gruundi!^ viiclotual willi goetd walls 
heliiiul them. Cowley, Tlie College. 

As I returned, I divortetl to see one of ihe Prince’s Pal- 
aces, . . . a very niagiiiflucnt cloyster’d and oiiadran^far 
building. Evdyn, l>iai 7 , sept 1, 1641. 

Quadrangular lobe, the quadrate lobe of the cerebel- 
lum. 

quadrangularly (kwod-raug'gu-llir-li), adv, in 
the form of a quadrangle. 

quadrans (kwod'rauz), n.; pl.< 7 t<adrqnf««(kwo<l- 
raiPtez). [L., a fourtli part, a quarter, a coin, 
weight, and measure so called: see qundrant,] 
111 Som, antiq,, a copper (or, strictly, bronze) 
coin, the fourth part of the as. it bore on the ob- 
verse the head of Hercules, and on the reverse (like the 
other coins of the libral series) a prow. It also bore three 


that four will occupy the four qunr- 
# of division between 


qnadmui 
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quadratic 


pdl6ta» to indicate that it was (nominilly) of the weight 
^ttuee imciw (onncesV -- qnadiana MunUl/thu Mu- 
Quadrant,’ an obsolete oonatellati^ni, introduced by 
]AUnde(179d 

quadrant (kwoerrant), n. and a. [< ME. qiwd- 
rantf < AF. ^nadrantf a farthing, OP. quadrant, 
a Roman com {qmdratan), also quadran, cadrnn, 
a 8un>dlal, F. cadrau, a auu-diul, dial, = S}). 
emdrante = Pg. It. qmdranfe =s D. kwadront = 
0. quadrant = Sw. quadrant = Dnn. kmdrant, 
a quailrant, < L, qiuidran{U)H, a fourth part, 
a outirter, applied to a coin (see quadrant), a 
weight (a fourth of a pound), a moaKure (a 
fourth of a foot, of an acre, <»f a nextariuM), < 
quattuor (quadr-) == E. four: see four,] I, w. 
if. The fourth part; the quarter. 

The sunne^ wlio in his annuiUl circle takes 
A daye’s full quadrant from the ensuing yeerc, 
Bepayes it in fouro yeerea^ and equnll miUces 
The number of the dayes within his sphenre. 

Sir J. Beawntna, End of ids Majesty’s First Yeai*. 

In sixiy>tbrce years there may l>e lost almost eighteen 
days, omitting the intttrualatlon of one day every fourtii 
year allowed for this quadrant, or six hours supernuinc. 
rary. Sir T, Bnmiui, Vulg, Err., iv. 1*2. 

2. The quarter of a circle; the arc of a circle 
containing 90°; also, the figure included be- 
tween this ai*c and two radii drawn from the 
center to each extremity; the division of an- 
gular magnitude from zero to a riglit angle, or 
90°. — 3. All astroTioinical instrument for meii- 
Huriug altitudes, of ancient origiu..iind consist- 
ing of a graduated arc of 90°, with a movable 
radius carrying sights, or the quadrant, carry- 
ing sights, might turn about a llxed radius. 
Ploai'd in laso sulMtituted a tolt^uojts) for tlie sights, and 
Flamsteed (lasu) introduced Biiidur-UnuH in the focal plane 
of the object-giass. Tlie (juaurant was supersoded by the 
mural circle, and this by the meridian cirttle. 

Howe It commuili to passe that, at the hegiiinytige of 
the eiioiiyng twilight, it filie nole-stnr] is cleuate in that 
Begiuii only fyue di^rees in the inoneth of lune, and In 
tlie iiiominge twylight to bee eluiiate xv. degrees by the 
same guaadranU, 1 doo not vndorstande. 

J{. tldeUf tr. of Peter Martyr (First liooks on America, 
led. ArlxBT, p. 90). 

Iliofio curious QuadranfJi, Olifmos, and Dials, those kind 
of Waggons which are used up and down rhristoiidoni, 
wei’c first used by them. iltnreU, Letters, 1. li. I.**. 


The astrolalio and qiuutrant ore ulniost the only astro- 
nomical instruments used in F4gyut. 

E. W, Law, ivfoilorii Egyptians, I. 277. 

4. An instrument of navigation, for measuring 
the altitude of the sun, distinctively called tlio 
reJlrt'Unq quadrant, 1 1 was invented by Thomas God- 
frev of Philadelphia in 17«0, whence called Ood/rey’tt bow, 
and perhaps inde|iciideiitly by Hadley, an Instrument' 
midter of London, alamt the same time. Among Hadley's 
papers after his death was found a description of a slniilar 
Instrument by Newton, of earlier date. . The quadrant is 
now nearly sufwrsedixl by the sextant. 

6. All instruineut used in giving a cannon or 
mortar the aiigh’ of elevation necessary to the 
desired i*ange. In the older forms it has a graduated 
arc, and a pluml>-llnc which indicHtos the ntiglo of eleva- 
tion upon the arc. In a more tlnlshoil and aiMjurato fonu 
a si>irft-leve] is substituted for the plumb, and one of tlie 
branches of the instrument is pivoted and slidc.8 over the 
face of the arc to as to sliow the elevation. Also called 
gumien’ muidranl and qunnern' gguare. 

6. In a name suggested for the iiractic.al 
unit of Helf-iiiduction. Its value is 109 centi- 


meters — Adams’s quadrant, Coles's quadrant, va- 
rieties of the back-stair, or Davis’s quadrant — Oolltna'B 
quadrant, an instrument for tliiding the time of day at 
a fixed latitude, from the date and the iiUitudo nr axi- 
muth of the sun, by means of a stereographio projection 
of a quarter of Uie celestial sone Ijetwoen the tropics.— 
Davia’a quadrant, the back -staff, originally described by 
John DavuL the discoverer of Davis's straits, in ir>94, and 
still called by his name, though imallHiH] by Hooke, Bou- 
gtier, and others. The oltserver sUkmI with nis back to the 
sun, and, looking tluruiigh sights, brought the shadow 
of a pin into ooincldeiioo with tho horison.— 0odfray*S 
quadrant, Hadley's quadrant Bee def. 4.- OnnteFs 
quadrant & quadrant made of wood, brass, or other mate- 
rial— a kind of stereographic projection on the plane of the 
equator, the eye being supposed to bo in one of the poles. 
It is used to And the tionr of the day, tho sun's aximiith, 
etc., as slso to take the altitude of an object In degrees.— 
Horodlotlcal quadrant ^ movable sun-dial. 
Dis>n the plane of the dial are described, first, seven con- 
centric quadruntal arcs mariced with the signs of the 
xodiac, or days of the year, and, secondly, a iinmlier of 
curves the intersections of each of which with the cir- 
cles are at the same angular distances from one radius 
that the tun is above tho horlsoti at a given hour of the 
day in each of the declinations represented by the circles. 
The radius 90* from that flrst mentioned carries sights, 
and from the center hangs a plumb-line whose inturseo- 
tiou with the proper circle marks tho time of day.— 
Moral quadrant. Bee imirol.— quadrant electrom- 
eter. Bee sfeet9«me<er.— quadrant eleotroioope. Bee 
quadrant of altitude, an appendage of 
wo artifloial globq oonsisUng of a slip of brass of the 
len^ of a quadrant of one of the great circles of the 
alobe, and graduated. It is ftUed to the meridian, and 
can be moved round to all points of the horison. It 
B^es as a scale in measaring altitudes and other n^t 
clrclea— fllnioal quadrant a diagram, with or without 
a movable arm, for solving plane tmnglea. An octant ia 
sundent,— 8llult>leTei quadrant, an instrument for 


determining altitudes by Uie use of a spirit-level.— But- 
ton'! quadnntb Same as CoUf'neV quadrant, 

n.t a. Four-sided; sqiiiire. 

The bishop witli Gilbert Boiirno bis ehaplulnc, lUibort 
Wanilngton his conimissarle, and lliTbcrt .lotiiisoii his 
register, wore tarying In a quadrant void place before the 
doore of the same chamber. 

Eitxr, Martyrs, p. 120n, an. 

Oroaa nowy quadrant 

quadrantal (kwo<rriui-tal), a, [= Sji. mad- 
rantal = Pg. quadrantal, < L. quadrantnlis, 
containing the fourth part, of, < qundran{^U)s. a 
fourth part, a quarter; hoo ffuadrnnt.'] 1. I'er- 
tainiiig to a ipiadrant; inciiidod in the fourth 
I»art of a circle; as, a quadrantat space. 

Problems in Diulling, lM>th Dniversal an<l I'aiticubM* 
and perfttnnod by the Utius liiscdtHut on the Quudratdnl 
l*art of the Insti uiiient. 

Quoted ill X, and Q., 7tli scr,, Vlll. 244. 

2. Pertaining to tho quadrans; of the value 
of a <puidranK.~q »ttitre.ntft.i ingi. seedmf.— quad- 
rantaJL triangle, iii7rv/oi»., a Mplicrlcal triangle which has 
one side otiuaTto a quadrant, or 90*. 

quadrantal (kwod'ran-tiil), n, [< L. quadran- 
tal, a liquiil measuro edhtuiniiig eight congii, 
also a cube, die, < quadrantatin, coiitaiuiug a 
fourth: see quadrantat, a,] 1. A liijuid mea- 
Hiiro used by the Rotiians, oipii valent to tlie 
amphora. — 2. A cube. [Jinro.] 
quadrant-compass (kwod'mnt-kiiin^pas), u, A 
curpenters’ eompasH with a curved arm or ari', 
and a binding-screw to hold the limbs in any 
jiosition. 

quadrantes, n. Plural of quadrans, 
quadrantid (kwod'nui-tid), n, [< NL. i,haid- 
ratdt-)s, sc. MuratiH imk^ qnadrans), + -/V/-.] 
One of a shower of shoot iiig-stars appearing 
January lid and Jd, and radiating from the old 
constellation (^uadmiis Muralis. 
quadrat (kwod'rat), a, ami u, [Another form 
of quadrate; as a noun, in def. 1, < F. quadrat, 
caarat, a quadrat, lit. a square: h<*(' quadra tr.\ 

1. f a. See quadrate, 

n. n. 1. In printinif, a blank typ^^ for t.lu' 
larger blank spaces in or at the end of jnnntcMi 
lines, cast lower in height, so that it shall not, 
he inked or impressed : made in four forms for 
all text type — eii,em,two-om, three-tun. Usu- 
ally abbreWatod to quad, 

M m m mm 

«n cm qtta«l. s-«m quad. 3 -cin qiind. 

The low quadrat, for letterpress work. Is ulumt 
fourths of an Inch high; ihvs/ntjh quadrat, for stercotyiHi 
work, Is nlKiut ten twelfths of an inch high. 

In the lower ease, hiiviiig fifty-four Im»xos, are disposed 
the sniiill letters, togeUier with tlie jHiinis, spacf^H, qumt- 
ratM, etc. f/rr, Diet., 111. iMIt. 

2, All instrument furnished with sights, a plum- 
met, and an index, and used for men sii ring 
altitudes, but superseded by more tierfecl. iii- 
struraents in modern use. Also called tjeona t- 
rieaf square, and line of shadows. — 3. A series 
or set of four. 

quadrata, U. Plural of quadratum. 
quadrate (kwod'rat), a, and n. [Formerly also 
quadrat; < OF. quadrat (F. quadrat, eadrat, as 
a noun : see quadrat); OF. vernacularly quarrv 
(> E. quan^^, P. carre = Sp, vuadrnto = Pg. 
quadrado = It. quadrato = U. hmdraat = (1. 
Sw. quadrat =s I>iin. kradrat, a sipiare; < L. 
quadraius, square (neut. quadratunt, a square, 
quadrate), pji. of quadrare, make four-<ioriienM|, 
square, put in onlor, intr. be square, < quadra, 
a square, later quadras, square, < quattuor = 
E. four: nee four, Cf. quarry^, a doublet of 
quadrate; cf. also squareX,] I, a, 1. Having 
four equal and parallel sides; srpiare; aiTaiigcMl 
in a square; four-sided. 

And they followed in a quadrat army thu unteiit to 
destroy kviig Henry. 

fmVM Unwn (1M8X Hen. IV., f. i:i. (IlaUiwdl.) 

And searching his iKHiks, (he]foiin<i a lMN>k of iwtronomy 
. . . with figures, some ruiiml, some triangle, Homo quad- 
rate, FfKte, Martyrs, an. ir>58. 

2. Square by being the product of a number 
multiplied into itself. 

QuadraU and cubical numbers. 

Sir T, Brmvntt, Vulg. Err., Iv. 12. 

3t. Square, as typifying justice according to 
tho I^^^hagoroauB ; well-balanced. 

The Moralist tells tis that a mtattrai soliil wise Man 
should Involve and tackle himself within his own Virtue. 

UmvfU, Letters, 1. vl. 6s. 


11 ngh's. Also quadrate bone, in 

xo* 4 ., the spwlal ixmo by tho Intervoniioii of which the 
loa-orjawof blnis, 
reptiles, ele . ar- 
tieiilatos with the 
Kkiill, thus dix- 
tingnlshtng them 
fnan niamniiilH, in 
which the lower 
jaw art ien lutes 

directly with the 
wimimoHal. Bt^c 
IT., — Quad- 
rate cartilages, 

Hiiiidl iiiiadrangii- 
liiroHi-tlliigesofton 
found In the im- 
Hul alo). — Quad- 
rate gyrus or 
lobule. Swi jffh 

ri/K, Hiul cut iiiultT 
crrrlmd. — Quad- 
rate line, lobe, 
pronator, e.u>.. 

See tho nouns. -- 

« ate mus- 

anat.\ (a) 

The i|iiiidrutUM fc- 
nioris, or sqiiiiro 
muscle of the fomnr. of man. one of the six muscles col- 
lectivcl> known In hiininn aiiiitoiny os tho rotatorcsfeiiio- 
ris, arising from the iHchinm and piisHiiig to the iiiturtm- 
chanteric pnrt of the friuiir, which Ikuio it rotates mit- 
wiird. (b) Tho i|umlnit.iiH himlHU'iim. or wpiiirc niiiscio of 
the loins, lying on eticli side of tho liiinhar rogion, hetwccii 
the lower I'lliM Sind the pelviM. (r) The fuiiiuro muMelo of 
tlio ehin, wliieli drnwK down the lower liji: commoiily 
called dvprcmtr lahii inj'nioris. (</) The t|iiadmtU8 nieti- 
tantis, one of tho two inUHclcH (ilie other being the py- 
ramidal) on the buck of the ('yebnll id birdH, etc., subsorv- 
Ing the iiiovciiients of the nictitating memhi-Hiie, or third 
eyelid. See third cut under 17/cl. 

II. n, 1. A plants iiguro with fourtuiiial sides 
and four <M|ua1 angles; a sipiare. 

The one impcrfiHd, mortiiH, fieiiiiiiino, 

Tir other hiimortall, ])crtect, niHHcnllne; 

And twixt I hem iNitli 11 quadnar was the haHe, 
l*ro|MirLioiid equally by seven ami nine. 

S^HUiiirr, F. Q., 11. lx. 22. 

The iNiwcrs milltaiit 
... in mighty tpiadnae Jolu’d. 

Milton, J’. L, vl. tl2. 

2. In astral,, an aspect of two heavenly bodies 
ill whicli they are ifistant from each oMht nin(‘- 
ty degrees, or t.ht^ (inarter of a circle; qtiiirtilc. 
— 3. in j:odl, and auat, : (a) TUv os mimlratiim, 
or fjiindrate bone (see 1.); tin* os pedic(*llHtuin, 
or pedieellate lione; the snspensoritini, or sus- 
pender hone of the mandihle, or that one which 
IS in connection with Hu* lower jaw, in v<»rte- 
hrates hclow' mammals. aImo culled by Gwen and 
otht.TK the firmjHtnie bone, iiml c/msitlortMl b» roproHimt that 
bono of u imimmnl ; liy most zoologiste now identified 
with the malleus or greiiU'i' part of the imilleiiHof Mamma- 
lia, formed about the proximal extrtqnity of the Meckeltim 
cartilage. In birds and rcnlllim the r|iiudriite is u rmiiiirk- 
ably diHtinct Ihhic, generally Hbupuil Moinethliig like an an- 
vil or H molar t4N>th, with iiormally four scqin rate inoviddn 
articuhilioiiM — wilii the miiiHiiioHal iilmve, the niaiidilde 
below, the pUtrygoid internally, and the qiiadratojiigul 
externally. Such vertebniteH are hence culled Quadra- 
tifrra. (Sue cuts umler (intlinfr, and qimdrale, a.) Jielow 
icpIiluH the quadrate or itH equivalent asHUiiies other char- 
Hct4>rH, and itslioniologioH arc then disputed; so the bone 
which iiiiH at uiiy rate the snnMi function, that of Hiispend- 
ing llic lower jaw to tho skull, is nsually culled by another 
mime. Sec fvUitmfianic and hyomandihdar, and cuts mi- 
ller hyoitl ami jsilaUs/uadrutn. Sec also cuts under l*ifthon, 
jemon-fany, Crotalm, J*etrimijfZon, telroKt, palattH/uadrufe, 
ami nermiont, (/>) Aiiv qiuidrutc muscle. — 4. In 
musieal notation : (a) Sntiio as natural, S: so 
called bccatisc derived from li quadratum 
(which see, under //). (h) Kanic as orerv, 1. 

quadrate (kwod'rat). r.; pret. and ]ip. quad- 
rated, jipr. quadratinq, [< L. quadraius, jip. 
of quadrare (> It,, quadrare = Pg, quadrar = 
Bp. euadrar = F. eadrer, OI'\ quudrer, > K. 
quaderi, q. v.), make ftnir-corncrctl, squimi: see 
quadrate, a, and «/.] I.f trann. 1. To square; 
adjust;^ trim, as a gun on its carriage. — 2. To 
divide into four c(|ual pails; ijuiirtcr. Moor, 
irindu Pantheon (IHIO), ji. i!49. 

H. intraus. To square; fit; suit; agree; fol- 
lowed by with. 

One that . . . Iirh a few general rules, wlilc.h, like ine- 
chanleal iriHtrunientH, h«‘ apjilics to the works of every 
writer, and us they mntdntie with them proiiouiiccM the 
author perfect t>r dufectivc. Addinum, Sir j'iniothy Tittle. 

But we should have to make our language over from 
the beginning, if we would have it quadrate vith oWwt 
languages. K Hall, False Plillul., p. 86. 

quadrated (kwod'mt-cd), p. a. [< quadrate, r, j 
In quadrature. 


Oil 



Qu.ulrale Hnnu of i«n «mltT skU*. 

11 liitU* 

s, slinb or iMttly of the Unu: ; ii/>, vaolU 
.qNipliysis for iiiiim iilar .ilt.u linii-nt ; />*•, <ir- 
lu nl.ir facet for ptcryaotM Ihhic ; la, r-i, iiilcr* 
iiitl .iiiii cKteriial ('oiiilyli s for •utirulittioii 
with the lower j:iw, scpar.itcil hy /c, troi-hlear 
griKtvc ; tf/i , qiiaiiialojii^ai ctip lor artu illa- 
tion of qiiaclratopicarUnie : Ai, Mr, internal 
iiinl c'Ktcrnal rapilnlniii Inr artirnlation with 
S(|iniimih.il ttoiic, hCp.irntcil I'y tx', capitular 


4f. Fitted; suited; applicable. 

The word consumption, being applicable , . . to a true 
and Imstard consumption, requires a gmierical description 
queuirate to both. Harvey, (Jonsumpiioiis. 

5. In her., of square form, or having square 
comers : thus, a cross quadrate in the (tenter has 


Wliat time the moon Is tpuulrated In Heaven. 

Pur, A1 Auraaf, il. 


quadrat!, U, Pluml of quadraius, 
quadratic (kwod-nri/ik ), a. and n. f< quadrate 
+ -<c.] I. a, 1. Ill f//f/., involving tho square 
and no hight^r power of the unknown quantity 
four rectangular projections in its reentrant or variahle of the second degree; of two di- 



quadratic 

TnotiKjonH. — 2. In rntsfal., totragoiia] or cli- 
inotrir: |r» tlic syHtoin that thd 

Htjiiiiri* prism aii<l n-IaliMl forms, Scr criisfnl- 
l oijmphy. Quadratic equation, group, logarithm, 
mean, modulus, ft c. ihc d.iihim. Quadratic fig- 
ure, » flffUM' of tw o iliinciiHjoiis ; u tltrinv, S(r 

Quadratic reciprocity, its' Miiiiion ti< hvct n 

liny two prltiic niiiiiburH exjirrMHCti l»v (Iji* I.iw ot rn-i/trorily 

twfiirh Mf. Quadratic residue.u 

left iin iniDiliiilri iifttT ilIvlTIjrilur Koiiir H«|ll:irc lillliilx i tty U 
n liitiilnlijM to wlilrli IJir i<' i<“<icliir is Haiti to 

iti-loiiK* TiiiiM, l,:{, 4. 0, iukI {mrciitnnlmt ic n'hidiicH nf li, 

for 1 -t: i:.' 0. 1 1, ;{ i'.n, t c- sr*' - r. 1 1. fti'. ; but :J. 

<i, ^ S, iiikI to ari‘ <|UH<lrutic; iif)ii'r4‘Hi(tii(‘M of 11. 

Xl. //. 1. Ill ff/f/., nil o(|ii:iti(>n in wliirli tlio 
highest powor of the uiiknown tjUJiiii’ty is tho 
HiM'oiiil, tlic grnrnil fttrni Itciiig 

tfj-” ftr . r ^ (t. 

Siirli iiii 4 (|iialioi) bsis (wo ' olniioti.s, ruu], i‘(|uul, or Ittiugl- 
nury, fXpi'rhHrtl liy ttw toMoiiLt 

^ ^ /' • 1 f*'-' fif 

a 

2. />/. Tlmt Imiiicli of iil^'ohni wliiHi troats of 
((luulralif ooniit ions. Adfected quadratic, h(|uh<u 

nilir fi|ii:iti(tii litivini^Mi (itiii roiitiiiiilng tlo' iinkiiow'ii t.o 
tlif lli'Ht. tinil aiioilirr not (amliiiiiiiiK tbti inikiiowii. 

— Simple quadratic. Hia? tdiniAe. 
quadratically (k'vtMl-riiri-k».j-i), adv. To iin* 
Htoonni 4lo^r('(>.--To multiply quadratloally, to 

raise to the Hreoud iKtwor. 

Quadratifera (kwoiUrii-tif'tj-rii), v, pi. [NL., 
iioiil. ])I. of fpiadratifcr : son i/Hntirntiffrous.] 
Tliosr V4*rt<'l»nifos wliioh Inivt* ii dislinct tjuad- 
rnlr l»ono, as hinls iiml rcjitiloH; n Horios <»f 
I rrfrhralu inlorjiuMliato hot worn tin* iiii^lior 
Mullvi/trn (iimminHls) ami tlio Jowor Lfinj'vra 
(lislicH itrojMM' ami solarliiHiiH). 

quadraiiferous (k wml-ni-t if '<*-riiH), n. f < N I i. 

quadra lij'(‘t\ < Jj. quadra'ius, tTm <|uii(lnil4‘ mus- 
<'h*, + Ij. fvrrv z=i K. /ay//**.'] lliiving a <Iisl im*t 
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Quadratrlz of Dinoetratus, a curve probably invented 
by Ifippiaa of KHa about 4Sfi it. r., and imiiied by Dirios* 
tratiiB a century later. Its equation Is r hIii ti = erfl.— 
Quadratrix of Tdehimhausen (imnnni from its inven- 
t4ir, (.‘oiiiit rs. W. von Tuchirnhamm, l/Vd* 170K|, a curve 
of hIiich, having the distance bet%venn two Hin:c4-sslve in- 
tiTHcct ions with the line of abscissas equal to tlii) greatest 
diffiTeiicc of the* urdiuntes. 

quadratum (kwod-raMim)), //.; ])1. quadra tn 
(-tji). [L.f uouf. t)f quadratuHt sipniro: see 
quadra tf!f //.] 1. In ,roo/., the* qniulrult* bone: 

more fully eullotl on quadratum. — 2. In mrdtn at 
mtme, u brevo. 

quadrature (kwo/l'nl-tur), u. [= l‘\ quadra- 
iurv sr Sp. ruadra 1 ura%=: Pg. It. quadra tura, < 
Lli. quadratura. u inuking K/piare, it S4|iijiring, 

< lj. quadrart\ pp. /////////*/////.»*•, square*: naa quad- 
rate.] 1. liif/eo///., Mieaetof K(|iiuriiii;;iii urea; 
the, limiing of a fl<|Uiire or severui Hquares equal 
ill ar4*a to a given surface. — 2. A quadrate; a 
Ktjuare spact*. [Tfaro.J 

Thcrr lid Ilf III {(bid I Hi ill virtor Hwuy, . . . 

And buiiccfortii iiioinirchv witb Uu'u divide 
Of all tbiiigH, imi-tnl by tlir cinpyreul boinidH, 

Uin tpmdrfaurt', from thy orbieubn world. 

A/itton, V. I,., X. .SSI. 

3. The relalive poHilion <if two pin nets, or of a 
planet, and tlio sun, wbeii the dilTereiiee of lln*ir 
i«nigi tildes is 90°. 

Milt wbcii iirmlltoD wore employed to olwervi* tlm nuKin 
In other MitiiutioiiH ... a second iiieiimilit.y wuh dlscov* 
ered, which was coiim‘t:U)d, not w'itb the iinomallHtit al, 
bin with the hytiodicHl resolution of the iihmui. diwip- 

I MMiring in cunJiiiietionH and op|MiHitioiiH mid coming to 
(h greatest amoiinl in qiindraturt'*. What was most j>cr> 
plexliig about tlim Hecond inequality was that it did 
not refiini in every qu(ulrntur>‘, but, tbongli In wuno it 
nnumiitcd to in otlu'V truadrafurex it totally disnp- 

poarod. Small, Aecoiint of (In' AHtronoinical OiHcovurii.'S 
|of Kepler (liOinioii, 18(H), ft 11. 
Neptune . . . is in r/midmftire with the sun on the 

.S'lyi. Jwier., N. S., LVll. 04. 

4. A side fif a square. [K’are.] 


anadxlcillata 

n. »• A fourth anniversary, or its celebra* 
tiou. 

quadrennially (kwod-ren'i-al-i), adv. Once in 
four years. 

quadfenniate (kwod-reu'i-at), w. [< gimdrcn- 
ni-um -f -///f‘*.] A period of four years ; a quad- 
renniuTii. 

quadrennium (kw' 0 <l-ren'i-um), //. [For qttad- 
ru'uuium, q. v.J A period of four years. 

Hiirdiuiitig girls, after they leave school, with a gt/ad- 
rennivm of mnsculint: college regimen. 

E. It. Cturke, Sex in Education, p. 12iS. 

quadrequivalent ( kw oti - re - kwiv ' a - lent), a . 
[< L. quattuor (quadr-), = Vu/ouTf dr E,‘equwa- 
tcut.] Saino as quadrivalent. 
quadri-. (1^»» also quadra-^ sometimes qttatri-f 
eoinbining form of quattuor, = E. four (the 
independent adj. quadras or quadruus, fonr- 
eornertd, square, fourfold, < quattuor, four, 
being of later use): Hee^/bar.] An el omen t in 
many (‘ompounds of Latin origin or formation, 
meaning * four.^ In quadrangle, quadrangular 
(as in htitin), and in quadrennial, quadrennium, 
it is redu(?ed to quadr-, 

quadrlartlculate (kwod^ri-Ur-tik'u-lat), a. [< 
lj. quattuor {quadric), =s E., /<>///*, + articulatm, 
pp. ni‘ articular*\ divide info single joints: see 
artieulale.^ Having four artieulatious or joints, 
quadribaaic (kwod-ri-lni'sik), n. (< L. quat- 
tuor ( quadri-), s= E.four, + E. haste,'] In cheni,, 
noting nn acid which has four hydrogen atoms 
rejila(*eable by basic atoms or radicals, 
quadriblet (kwod'ri-bl), a, [Irreg. for Ibe later 
quadrahU\ q. v.] Capable of being stpiared. 
[Rare.] 

Sir Isaac Newten had discovered a way of nitalnlng the 
quantity of all ipiadriUf curves analytically, by his metluMl 
of fluxions. Home time licforeihc year ItiSH. 

JJrrhtm, Piiysicu-Tlieol., v. 1, iiotoj/* 


quadrate iione. as an animal or its skull ; of or 
pertaining to I he fthiadrafi/rra. 
quadratiformis (kwod-radi-fbr'mis), u,; pi. 
quadra tifitnuvs (-mo/.), (NIi.,< Ij. quadratus, 

the quadrate luuscle, + forma, form.] TIu' 
square muscle of tin* coxal gr<»np; llie quiul- 
rattis femoris. (Unas. 

quadratiprouator ( kwod-ni '^ti-pro-mVt (jr), n, 
[< L. quadratus, stjuan*, •+■ NL. ptuaailor,{\. v.J 
A sqiuire pronator of the for<*ann : same as 
uatar quadratus. Hoo pronator, ('ours. 
quadratocubic (kwod-ra-ip-kuMiik), a. Of tlu^ 
lift It degree. -.Quadratocubic root, Mn* flflh root 
quadratojugal (kwod-ra-to-jd'gul), a. jind u. 
X, a. CeiimK'led with or ri'jiresenling <‘Ieim»nts 
of tli(« (|Uiidrate and of (lie ,|ugal or malar bom*; 
common lo these two bones: us, tin* quadrato- 
Juqal arcli; the quadralojugal arlicnlatioii. 

lI. u. A bone of tin* zygoiiuilic arch of birils, 
«dc,„ iiilerpo.sed botwt'oii (lie iiuadrab* bom* i»e- 
himl and tin* jugal or malar bono iiefore; geii- 
eriilly a slender rod forming the liiiuler i»iece of 
tin? /ygoma. Ity soinc it is idriittllcd witli tlm MpiR- 
moHtil of niiimnmiH a detcrminiitinn tn which few ii«>w 
asM'iiL S«»c cutH niich'r OnHinfe, tfiritle-hunf, leuqHrro- 
mastoid, and Tmuntosnunis. 

quadratomandibular (kwod-ra to inau-dib'u* 
lilr), a. Of or pertaining to the quadrate lioiie 
ami tin? lower juw'; ns, tlie quadrattauaudihular 
articulation. iSee cut uinl<‘r Lepahmirvu, 
quadratoptei^goid (kwod-ra to-ter'i-goid), a. 
Of or perTaiiiiiigto tin* <(iiadrate and ]»terygoid 
bones: ns, the quadrahqdi viigoid articulation, 
auadratoquadratic (kvvo<i-raUo-kwod-rat'ik), 
a. of the foiirtli degree. — Quadratoquadratio 
root, the fourth r«H>t. 

quadrator(k\vod-raMpr), ( < EL. quadrator, 
a sqiiurer (used only in souse of ‘ stone-cutter, 
<iuarrii*r*; see quarrirr^), < L. quadrarr, squan?: 
see quadrate.] A eircb*-.squarer. 
quadratosquamosal (kwod -ra to- sk wu -mo'- 
sal }, a. In auat., of or pt*rtaiuing to tin* qiunl- 
riiti* and tin* sqintiuostil : us. the quadra tostpia- 
mosal articulation. 


quadratrix (kwod-ra'triks), //. [NL. (tr. 0i 
rrr/if/wjivCfU'Cf/), fem. of LL. quadrator, squarei 

;i curve by means of wliieh 1 j 1 / 

('iin lie found straight lines 1 . \ / : 

equal tothe<*ir4'ninfereinM* \ j \ J \ 

of 4'ii*cl(*s 4U* otlu'i* curves \ j i i 

and their several parts ; a \ i i / 

curve «*mpleyed for tind- \ : j / 

ing the quadrature of \ ' ; / 

OtJier curves. <>ii.uIt.ilrlxofniniistratus 


IMnorttvatus, to whom in ancrUntd tin* Invention of tlio 
qimiiratri.r fi*r nolving the two finmniH prohleiuH the tri* 
■ectiuu of the angle and the quadrature of the eirclti. 

The Avademp, .hiiio 1, 1880, p. 381. 


’I'hlH eiiie ft‘ninhiilnt In fmire H<|iiarc, ho that fmeryf/wmi- 
raturr or nyde of tin* vrall hath in it thro principal jM»rte8 
or gaten. //. Kdrn, tr. of SchaHtlaii MuiiHter (P'irat Jlookn 
ion Ainerieu, <*<1. Arlnir, p. 2r>). 

Indefinite quadrature, a rule for thu quadrature of the 
circle, upplieaiiic to any Hector of it.- -Mechanical quad- 
rature, an npproxiniule qiiudrntnre of a plane niirfact', 
rtfected by the diviMion of it by parallel lincH into imrtn 
HO Hiiiall that they may ho regarded an rce.tlltm^ar or other 
qiiHilraldo flgiircH ; alno, the integriitioij of any oxpruHHiou hy 
nn iiiialogoiiHincthod. Method of quadratures, tlnnip* 
proximate iiitugratioii of an expreHsion between given nii- 
uiei'ieal limits liy theMtimmation of parts in each of which 
the (litTereiice between the liniitH Ihho Hinall that the inte» 
grill Ih ^iudicully equal t<o that of moiiio liitegrahlo expres- 
Hioii.— The problem of the quadrature, or the quad- 
rature of the circle, the prohlem of h 4 inuring the ciirle, 
4»f which tliero are two varieties: Ural, llie urittnurtical 
Quadrtaurv, o.\aetly to oxprtsHH in Bipiare tiH'nHnrc tlie area 
of a elrcle wh4»se radiiiH {h houic exact iiiindH'r in long 
iiieaHUie; second, iha pnnnftrirnl quadrature, (odeHoritK: 
or draw with the rule and com paHstw alone a Mpiare equal 
ill area to a given circle. Ituth probleiiiK liave bei'ii proved 
to he iiisuliitile. 

quadratus (kwod-ra'tus), Jil. quadrat! (-ti). 
[NL., sc. museulus, the square muscle: see 
quadrate,] In roeV. and etuat,, the museulus 
<|uadi*atus or quadrate musclo of (//) the femur; 
(//) the loins; (/?) the chin; (//) the nictitating 
membrane. Hoe quadrate musetr, under //c////- 
r////'.— Quadratus femoilB, a muncle Sitnateil at the 
Imck of Uu*. hlp-J«>iiii, arising from the tuljeroslty of lliu 
ischium and inserted Into a line running from the posterior 
intertrochanterle ridge. Quadratus labll Iniorioris. 
Same uh depressor Udni otfcriorM (which see, iiiulerffcim*s> 
tair).- (luadratUB labii SUperloriB, the comhined leva- 
tor lulill HiqHirioriK ahcqiio niiHi, levator labii KiqivrioriH 
pruprius, and xygoiiiiithMiH minor muscles, the thri'C dltfur- 
eiit piu-ts being culled eajmt anpnlnre, cajmt iufraorhitale, 
and oaptU zyiiomaticutu resiieialvcly. — Quadratus lum- 
borum. fc^ee lumbm. (huidratUS menti. see metUmn, 
quadrauiicular (kwod-ra-rik'n-lHr), a. [< L. 
quattuor {quadr-], four, 4- aurieuta, iniricle: see 
auriete,] Jluviiig four auricles, as the lietirt of 
a nautilus. 

quadrel (kwod'rel), n. f< ML. quadreltus, dim. 
of L. quadrum, a sqimri?: see quarrel-,] 1. In 
areh., a s»|unre stone, brick, nr tile. The term is 
siiniethiU'B restricted in Its application to a kind of arti- 
ficial stone formed of a chalky earth molded to a Hiiunre 
form and slowly and thoroughly dried in the shade. 

2. A lueeo of turf or jioat cut in a square form. 
[iVov. Eiig.] 

quadrelle (k>vod-n*l'), w. [< OF, quad retie, an 
iiiTovv, shaft, var. of quarete, f., quarel, m., an 
an*ow, crnssliow-bolt, etc.: see t^uarret-.] A 
sqmire-iieadi'd or four-c*dged missile, 
quadrennial (k\vo«l-ren'i-al), a, and //. [For 
quadrieuuiat, i\. w] I, <f. 1. Comprising four 
years: us. a////r////r////r/f/pcriod. — 2. Occurring 
once in four yoiii*s; as, quadrennial elections. 

both Stales I Montana and Washington) provide for a 
quadrennial eh.'ctiuii of a govenior, lieutenant-governor, 
seerotiu-y of state, state treasurer, state auditor, attorney- 
general, and superintendent of public instruction. 

The CenJtury, XXXIX. 506. 


quadric (kwod'rik), n. and a, [< JjL. qnadt'us, 
squaro (< ii.qnattnor = E. four), + -/#?.] I. n. In 
alg„ a lioTnogonooiis expression of the second 
degree in the varitibles. Ternary and quaternary 
quadrics, equated to xero, repri'sctii rcajiectivcly cniTeH 
and Hiirfaces which have the property of cutting itvury 
line ill (lie plane or in space, in two points, real or imagi- 
nary. ami t«> Huch surfaces the ntune mmdrie Is also up. 

piled.— Modular method of generation of qnadrica 

See mmlulitr. 

n, «. In ntg. and geom., of the second de- 
gree; quadratic. Where then! Ih only one variable, 
llie won! qtindratic is usually eiiqdoyed : hi plane geome- 
try, cAmie; and in solid geometry and where the iiiiniher 
of non hoiiiogimeouH varfahleH exceeds two. quadric. 'J hua, 
we say tpiiulru' cone, not quadratic or cfwtc cone.— Quad- 
xic inversion, see Quadric surface, a sur- 

face of the aeeond order. 

quadricapsular ( k wo<l-vi-kap' su-l|j.r) , a. [< L. 
quattuor {quadri-), = E,four, 4- capsula, ca]>- 
sule: see eapsidc, eapsular,] In hot,, having 
four capsules. 

quadricarinate (kwod-n-kar'i-nat), a, [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + eanna, Keel : 
see earina, /y//*/w< 7//’.] In entom., having four 
carinte, or longitudinal raised lines: speciticully 
said of the fact* of an orthopterous insect when 
the median earina is de(*f»ly sidcate, so thnt it 
forms two pamllel misod lint's, which, with the 
two lateral eariuie, form four raised lines, 
quadricellular (kwod-ri-sel'u-lar), a, [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + NL. eetiula, 
cellide: nev cellular,] Having or consisting of 
four eells. 

quadricentenxiial(kwod^ri-sen-ton'i-al), a, and 
u, [< li. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, 4 ML. 
eenienvis, a hundretl yeai*s old: nect centennial,] 
I. a. Pertaining to or consisting of a period of 
four hundred veurs. 

n. //. Tin* <*oTnmemoral ion or celebration of 
HU event which occum'd four hundred years 
before: as, the Luther quadrieeutennial, 
quadriceps (kwod'ri-sei>8), n, [NL., < L. quat- 
tuor (mtadri-), = K. four, 4 caput, head: see 
tdeeps^ In auat,, tlu* quadriceps extensor cru- 
ris of the thigh; the greiit muscle which ex- 
tends the logu})on the thigh, considered as con- 
sisting of the rectus, eruneus, and vastus in- 
ternus and externns. c'flllod trienw eOensor erurie 
when the cruneuB is i-cgardml an a part of the vastus in- 
temus, i.*r when the i ectuH Ih Hcparately enumerated. Tills 
great tniiHcle formn nearly all the flesn upon the front of 
the tliigh. ScH! cuts under musdel . — QuEdrlOOPS lUTSB, 
the combined gastnieiiemius exteriius and intemus, sole* 
u^ ami plantaris, forming the bulk of thu muscle of the 
calf. 

quadriciliate (kwod-ri-slPi-at), a, [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), =; Kfour, 4 NL. cilinm 4 -afcL] 
Having four cilia, or tlagelliform appendages. 

M. Thuret informs ns that ho hat seen the biciliate 
spores germinate us well at the quadrieUiate. 

M, J. Berkeley, Introd. to t?r^tog. Hot, p. 187. 



Quadricdniimi 
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qnadriliteral 


qnadrieinilim (kwod>ri-8in'i-um), n.; pi. quad- 
rieinia (-ft). [NL., < L. mutttuor {quadri-), = 

E. /our, + eanere, sing.] In music, a oompoBi- 
tio’n for four voices. Also qiMtrieinium, 
auadricip)ital (kwod-ri-Hip'i-tal), a. [< qnadri- 
cepa i-cijdt-) + -«/.] Having four heads or ori- 
gins, as a muscle ; of or pc^rtainirig to the quad- 
riceps. 

quaoncone (kwod'ri-kon), w. [< L. quattuor 
{quadrh)f = E./owr, + vomts, cone: see roue.] 
A quadric cone, or surface generated by tlie 
motion of a line thi*ougli a fixed point, one 
]ioint of which descril)es a conic section, 
quadricorn (kwcMl'ri-kdm), a. and a. [< XL. 
(juadricontiSf < L. quattuor {quadri-), =r E.y'oaj*, 



Quadricorn Slieep fUin's artes, vat. tfitniirtrortits).. 


+ camu = E. /mr«.] I. a. Having four horns 
or horii-like imTts, as ant(uiiue; quadricornous. 

H. u, A qua<lricoini animal. 

quadricornous (kwod-ri-kor'nus), a, [< quad- 
rieoru + -ow^v.] Having four horns; quadricorn. 

quadricostate (kwod-ri’kos'tat), a, [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = E. four, 4* costa, rib: see cos- 
ta, costatc,i Having four ribs or costie, in any 
sense. 

quadricrescentic (kwod^i’i-kre-sen'tik), a. [< 
L. quattuor {quadri-), = E. ,/oMr, 4* E. msecs t 
4* -/V.] Having four crescents ; quadricrescen- 
toid. 

quadricrescentoid (kwod-ri-ki*es'en-toid), o. [< 
1 4. quattuor (quadri-), = E. ./ViMr,*4- E. crescent 
+ -fdd,] In odontoff., having four crescentic 
folds: noting a pattern of stdehodout dentition. 

quadricuspidal (kwod-ri-kuK'pi-dal), u. [< E. 
quattuor (quadri-), = Vt,four, 4- cusjds (cusjnd-), 
a point: see cuspidal,] A rule<l surface of the 
eighth order.—Llinlted quadricuspidal, & ruled eur- 
fnee of the fourth order, generated by the motion of u 
Btraiglit line cutting two given ati'aight lines and touch* 
ing a given quadric surface. 

quadricuspidate (kwod-ri-kus'pi-dat), a, [< L. 
quattuor (qmdri-), = E./owr, 4- enspis (cuspid-), 
a point: see cusjf, cuspidate.'] J laving four 
cusps, as a tooth, ft’. II, Flower, Eucyc. Brit., 
XV. 40l>. 

quadric^cle (kwod'ri-sl-kl), w. {< ]*, qwutuor 
(quadri-), = E. four. 4- JjIj. eychts, cycle : see 
cycled .] A four-wheeled vehicle intended to be 
propelled by i-he feet of the rider. 

A QuadrieyeU fur pedal propulsion on railways. 

Tttc Engineer, I.XV. 109. 

quadridentate (kwod-ri-den'tai ), a. [ < L. quad^ 
rid€u(t-)s, having four teeth, < quattuor (qua- 
dri-), == E. four, + dm(t-)s s E. tooth : see den- 
tate.] Having four teeth or tooth-like parts, 
as 8pn*ations. 

quadriderivatiTe (kw'od^ri-de-riv'a-tiv), n. [< 
L. auattiatr (quadri-), = E./ow?*, 4* E’.' derivative,] 
A uerivative invariant of the second oilier, 
quadridigitate (kwod-ri-dij'i-tui), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. /our, 4- L. digitus, fin- 
ger or toe: see digit, digitate,] Having four 
digits, whether fingers, toes, or other digitate 
parts; tetradactyl; quudrisulcatc, as a luKifed 
(iuadrnped. 

quadrieimialt (kwod-ri-en 'i-al ), a. [= F. quad- 
riennal, quatriennal = Sp. cuadrimal = Pg. 
qundricnnal, < LL. quadrieunis, of four years, < 
h. quattuor (quadri-^, stFt. four, '\-annu8,n year.] 
(Quadrennial. 

quadrien^Ukllyt(kwod-ri<en'i-al-i), adv. Quad- 
rennially. 

QUadri enniiim ( kwod-ri-en 'i-um ), ti. [L. quad- 
rienuium, a space of four years, < LL. qnmlrien- 


nis, of four years: see quadrievnial,] A qua<l- 
rennium.^QuadrlMiiiluin utile, hi Sci^ts law, the four 
years allowed after mah>rity within which may be insti- 
tuted an action of reauctiou of any deed done to the 
prt'Jndii'o of a minor. 

quadrifariOtt8(kwod-ri-fri'H-us), a. f < LL. quad- 
rifarius, fourfold, < L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. 
four, 4- -farius, us in hifarius, etc. (see hifari- 
fuw).J Set, arrangeil, tn* disposed in four rows 
or seri<*s: eorrolaiiMl with uuifarious, bifanous, 
trifarious, and muttifarious. 

quadrifariously (kwod-ri-la'i-i-Uh l i ), adr. In 
a quudnfarious tiiaiiiiev. 

quadrifld (kwod'ri-lid), a. [< L. quadriftdus, 
split in to four pa vis, foiiiM* left, < quattuor (quod- 
ri), = E. four, 4- fmderv (-^Jid). cleave, Kjilit. j 
FoiiiM'le^t ; deeply cut, but. not entirely divided, 
into four parts :*coTrelaietl with hijid, Irtjid, 
and multifid. 

The mouth of the animal, situated nt one of the poles, 
leads first, to a quaUrijhi cavity. 

M'. u. Cariienter, Micros., ^ 

Quadriflds (kwod-rif'i-dt^, «. pi, [NIi.. fern, 
pi. of L. quadrijidus, foiir-<d(d'l : seo auadrifid.] 
In cutom., a section of noetuid moifis; one t»f 
the two prime divisions of noetuid moths in 
(inem'*e*s classification, it includes all those fami- 
lies ill which the median vein of tlie hind wingH has four 
hi'anehes. It contains the largeal of the noet ufds, and the 
forms are inainly Antericaii and ICast Indian. Tlie eliar- 
Hcler wliieh gives Iho miiite is not u stable one, and the 
ienii has nearly ftdleii into disuse. 

quadrifocal (kwoil-ri-fo'kal), a. [ < L. quattuor 
{quadri-), = K, four, focus, toaun: st*c focus, 
focal.] llavijig four fo<*i. 

QUadirifoliate (kw'od-ri-fo'li-ut), a. [< Ji. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = K.four, 

+ folium, loaf: Sf^o foti- 
aie.] In hot., foiir-leave<l. 
fa) llnving the leaves whorled 
111 foul's. (/>) Sumo ns gimdrifo- 
liUate : an incorrect use. 

quadrlfoliolate (kwod-ri- 

foMi-o-lat), a. [< Ji.quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = E. four, 

4- fohotus, leaflet..] in 
hot., having four leaflets: 
sai<i of a compound leaf. 

quadriform (kwod'ri-fdrm). a. 1< LL. quadri- 
fonuis, four-formed, < L. quattuor (quadri-), =r 
E. four, 4- forma, form.] Having a fourfold 
aspect, as in sliuiio, anangenient, etc. 

We Clin also apply the principle of groiqi-tlnshing as 
ly to u fourfold light as to a single light. According to 
the iiuniherof tiers eiiiplo><><l, the arruiigemeiit was to tie 
named Itiforni, Triform, Qvmtriform. 

Fvrtnvjhllg lien., N, .S,, Xhlll. Slfi. 

qnadrifrons (kwod'ri-fronz), a. [< L. quattuor 
(quadri-), = E. four, 4- frous (front-), front: 
see front.] Having four fni'cs. See to frous. 

quadrlfurcate (kwod-ri-fer'kat.), a. ( < li. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = ¥j. four, 4- furca, fork: sr(» 
furca, furcate.] Having four forks, tines, or 
Wanc.lies; twiite-forked ; doubly diidiotoinouH: 
correlated wifb bifurcate and trifurrafe. 

QUadrifurcated (kwod-ri-ff*r'ka-ted), a. [< 
quadrifurcatc 4- -ed-.] »SainouH quad rifu reate. 

quadriga (kwod n'gji), pi. quadrigw (-jo), 
[L., usually in pi. quadrigjc, coiitr. from quad- 
rijugw, a team of four, < quattuor (quadri-), 

E. four, 4- jugum (= Cir. Cv}6v), a yoke, pair, 
team: seo yoke,] In classical autiq,, a Iwo- 




Quadiiga.— *' The K.i|>t! tif rrohcrpiiic liy I'liito," fntiii a Creek 
ri*d-li('urci| 


wheeled chariot drawn by four horses, which 
were harnessed all abreast, jt was used fn racing 
in the Ortaik Olynitilnn ganieH. and in the elreeiisian games 
of the Konians. The qniidrign is often mot with ns the 
reverse type of Greek coins, esiiechilly those of Sicily, and 
is of fro((uent oceiim'nce in sculpture and vase-pnintiiig. 

Tlw-wadriga for which I'raxlteleswas said to have made 
the driver. A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, I. 18«. 

quadrlgemina (kwod-ri-Jein'i-iiii), n.pl. [NL. , 
neut. pi. of L. quadrigeminus, fourfold : sec 
qiMdrifieminous.] The quadrigeminoiis bodies 
of the brain, more fully called cirrpora quadri- 
gemina. Below mammals they are represented 


, per- 


by tlio corimra bigemina, or twin bodies. See 
ciorims. 

quaorigdminal (k wod-ri-jcn/i-nal), a, [ < quad- 
rigemin-ous 4* -al.] Fourfold; especially,] 
tuining to the coriiora quadrigonniia. 

other llhiH'S, misiiig in tin* optic Ihalanins ninl gvadri- 
gevdnal Inidy, descend, whii-h pri'Nidc ov»’i' the rrlli',\ mo- 
tions. Frey, IJistol. tiinl iJistodicni. (tnins.), ]i. (>94. 

qnadrigeminate (kwod-ri-jem'i-nnt), a. [< 
quadrigemin-ous 4- -o/cl.] 1. in growing 

in fours, as the cells of eertnin alga*. — 2. In 
auat,, .Maine ns quadrigenduous. 

quadrigeminOUB (kwe«l-n-i(*m'i-nns), a. [< E. 
t/uadrigeminus, fourfold, < quattuar (quadri-), = 
V't.four, + gcntinu.s, 1 win-born, iwin; si*e (inni- 
ui, gentinaie.] 1. Consisting of four similar 
parts; having four parts, ns one and Ihe snme 
thing; fourfold; quadrigeminal. — 2. In aiatt. 
and zodi,, specificallv, pciiaiiiing to the optic 
lobes oreorpora quadrigeuiinaof any mammal, 
known in liiiiuaii anatomy as tin* nates ami 
/<.s7r.s', which appear as two pairs of lobes or tu- 
bercles on the morphologically superior surface 
of the iiiidbrain or mesiMiceidialon, close to the 
pineal gland, behind tin* tnird ventricle, over 
the aqueduct of Sylvius. Seo corpus and quad- 
ri genii ua. 

quadrigenarious (kwod''ri-jci-nri'ri-uH), a. r< 
E. qnadrigeni, qnadringeni, four humlred eacfj, 
distributive of qnadringenti, four hundred, < 
qnattnor (quadri-), = E. four, 4- centum s= E. 
hnnd-red,] Consisting ol* four hniidred. 

qiiadriglandular (kwod-ri-glan'dil-lijr), a, r< 
E, quattuor (quadri-), =: E. four, 4- glan(d-)s, 
gland: see gland,] Having four glumls or glan- 
dular narts. 

quadrijugate (kwod-ri-jlFgat. or -riJ'b-gAt), 
a. L< quadrijuff-ons -4 -ate^,] In lud., pinnato 
with four jiairs of leatlets: ns, a qnadr(iugatv 
U‘af. 

quadrijugous (kwod-ri-jii'gns or -rij'b-gns), a, 
|< E. qnadrijngns, belonging to a team of four, 

qnattnor (quadri-), = K, four, 4- Jngiini (ss 
(!r, Luyiv), a yokt*. (’f. quadriga.] Same as 
qundrifUjfafe, 

quadrila'minar (kwod-ri-lain'i-in;j.r), «. |<E. 
quattuio' (quadri-), = K.faur, 4- tamina, a thin 
plate; see taiuiua, laminar.] Same as quadri- 
la in in ate. 

quadlilaminate (kwod-ri-lnm'i-nat ), a. [< E. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, -f tamina, a thin 
i)lat<‘.: see tamina, laminate,] Having four 
laminie, layers, or plates; four-lay(*i'ed. 
Quadrilatera (kwod-n-lai.'(.‘-iij), n. pi. | N E. , < 
E. qnadrilaierns, four-sided : see qnadrilaleral.] 
In Frnslavea, a group of erabs luiving a quad- 
rate orconlate earapace. Lafrcillc. 

quadrilateral (kwod-ri-lat'e-rid), a, and n. I < 
E. qnadrd.alrrns,fonr-n\i\vi\,iqnathwr(qnadri-), 
= 10. four, 4- latns Hater-), side, 

(lank: see lateral,] I, a. Having 
fmir sides; composed of four lines. 
—Quadrilateral map-projeetten. i^oe 

projer.fvm^ 

II. n. 1. A figiin* fonned of four 
si raigbt lines, in the cM geometry tlie , nnipicic 
linen arc niqiiKiHeii to IriiiiliiHtc at four in- qii-iiiiiLiicral. 
tcrncctioiiK ; in inoilcrii geometry the lincH 
lire reganleii iih infinite, ami a plane quiiilrilHlcnil an liiiv- 
iiig Kix anglen. Siicli a figure Inih three itiauonulsin oxen, 
being Htniight llaim ttmiugh opiiunile verlicca, ami three 
ccnicru, which are the Inlci »t*cUunH of the hxch. 

2. i1/#7i7., the space* inclosmi between, and de- 
fended by, four fortresses: as, the llnlgarian 
quadrilateral, Tliemoitt fanionH iimiiliiiiitcral whh that 
III nortliern Italy, ine1oM*(l by the fortrcMHca of I'enchiera, 
MhiiUik, Verona, ami liCgnngo. 

field Manihal Itadctnky . . . hud colhclcil iimJer ids 
own coniinnnd all tlie AiiHtriiiii forci'H ncattcred over ihe 
lAunhardo- Venetian jirovinceH, ami Inid eoncent rated tin in 
within tile well nigh iinpri'giiHhb! Htiongliold formed in 
t of tiie»i 



the very lieart i 
Quadruateral. 


! jn-ovint'CH liy the fm trcKHes of the 


Dicey, Victor Kninninnel, p. Hr>. 

Inscrlptlble quadrilateral. See inerriptittir. - Plane 
quadrilateral, a quadrilaternl lying in a plane.— Skew 
quadrilateral, a (piadrilat era I tliatdoeH not lie in aplniie. 

qiaadrilateralnesR (kwod-ri-iat '(;-n!l-iies), u. 

The ]»roperfy of being (piadrilat eral. 
qnadriliteral fkivod-H-iil/e-ral). a. and n, f< 
E. quattuor (quailri-), = ¥.four, 4 fiffera, litcra, 
lotfi’r: see titrral.] I, a. (Ninsistiiig of four 
letters, nr of only four (‘onslaid. letters or eoii- 
sniiants. 

II. V. A word or a root consisting four 
letters or containing four consonants. 

Arahli-k rcMitn are as unIverHally If. c., almoHt niiivcrKiillyl 
trilitcral. . . . ir we *-ii|»post* ten tiioimaml of them fwilli- 
out reckoning ffuadrfJiterale)in I'xlHt, and each of them to 
admit only live varfafiniiH, , . even then u perfect Ara- 

hick dictionary ought to coiitHin fifty thouHund worda. 

AYr W. Jones, Asiatic PiMertatioiiR, I. 12&. 



quadrille 

quadrille (kwod-rir or ka-dril'), n, ami a. [< 
F. tjundrilUf tn., a at oardn, a aqiiare 

dance, for Hiicri a dance, < Hp. cuaiirUlo^ 

m., a HnialJ H^nare (cf. F, qualirilley f., a troop 
of liorMomeii, < Sp, emdriftn, u troop of lioi*He- 


4886 Quadrienlcata 

W.), = E./ottr, + mamis, hand. Cf. guadrn- two books of Ptolemy’s 

mfinous,] Same aa quadmmanowt, r/prtrftte (four Gospels) (m the New Teataineiit. 

At thU mallcioua (nuiio they diaplny the whole of their quadr^amtely \ 

(fuadriiitaiumn ficMty, four divisions; in a quadripartite distnou- 

Ihirke, Kev. In France, Works, III. IM. tion. 

■ ■ [< 


men, a iiieetiiiff of four pei'Hoiih, < It. quadritiUa quadrimembral (kwod-ri-meiii'lmil), tf. K Ui. quadripartitiOU (kwod^ri-p^-tish'qn), >#. 

= Pff. oM«dn7/«(, a trooi) of IforKeinen), diiij. of tjHndrimetnbns. foiir>1irahed, four-footou, < L. Jj. (jnadnparfitiiy{9i^)f a division into four, < 

. M y I i I.... ... . . - . . » ^ ■ ... I ......... ... Hi \ n < 1ofl mf/i fniil *? ttMO nut 


mnfh'o^ m., cwidra^ f., < L. quadraiu, u., quadra^ 
f., a M(piuro; see quadnnu, quadrnK ( f. quar- 
rel'^.] I, w. 1. A ^famo played by four jn‘i‘s<»ris 
with forty cards, which are the renmiiuler of 
the pack after the tens, nines, and ci^lils are 
discarded. 

'J'hny tuiiKlit Idni with udiIrcHK niid nklll 
ah' 


qnattaor (qnndri-), = E. font\ + vtcndtritm, a 
limb, a member.] Ilaviii^ four members (or 
parts) as limbs: as, most vertebrates are qmd- 
rtmrmbraL 

quadrint, quadrinet (kwod'rin), n. [< ML. 
qmdi'hiUH (f); cf. L. qHadran(t-)ii, the fourth 
])art. of an as: s«'o qmdrtms^ quadrant,] A 
mite; a small pit‘Cf) of money, in value about 
a fartbin^. 

(lilt* of her piirnniourM nent her a piirnt* full of qiiadriwH 
(which arc lilllo piocfNof copper tii<)iit‘y)liiRteud of silver. 
North, tr. *if riiitarctJ. p. 722. 


qaadrinoui{inl) + Quadririomial 

quadrinominal (kwod>ri>iioni'i-tia)), o. [< 
qua ft nor ( 7 //<tdW-), = E.ybwr,+ noutru {utmnn-), 
name: see uomeu, uomiuaf,] 
terms; qiiadnnomial. 
quadrinucleate (kwod>ri tiri'kie>at), a. [< 1 


To shine at oinlin: ami qnadrillr. 

(Jnwthorn, Jlirtli uihI hdiicatioi) of Oeiiius. 

QuadrUlr, a niodcrii Kaiio\ ItcarH (?mil HMulogy to ondirc, 
with the addition nf a foiiiili player, wiiirii ia certainly a 
ffreut linpix>vctnoiit. Sfrotl, .SfxirtH and PaHtiniCH, p, 

2. A sqiiare daii<'(' for four couph‘s, consisting 
regularly of live jmrts or movements, each com- 
plete in itself — immtdy, tf pautatou, VeU\ la 
poiik, la Irntisr (nr la pastiHirdh ), anti la 
valti, 'i'husc r>^irts arc adaptatioiis of popular fwxdoty 
dances. Thuy wnv (‘(iiiihincfi in their present order uhoiit 
iseu, and were aomi adopted in France, Eiipfiaiid, and (lor- 
many, ulvlnti; rlnv to n t/imtlrilhi iiiniiia similar hi tlic JaUir QUadriUOUlical (k wod - ri - nom 
|Mdka rmifiiii. ^ 

3. Any siut.de set. tif dancers or maskers ar- 
ran>(ed in four sets or ^rronps. [Knr<\] 

At iciiffth llie four f/uadriUoM lit tnaskem, raiiffliiK their 
hurh hetima heiiliid tiieiii,drcw up in their several ruiiks 
on tile two opposite sides of tlic hall. 

.SfeoW, Kunll worth, xxxvll. 

4. Anystiuaredanceresoniblinj^Uiefinadrilhi, — 

5. Miisie for such square dances. For tlie move- 
iiieiits of Uu‘ oiiiidrille projier t lie rhythm is either sextiiphi 
or duple, anil eiu'h sect ion is iiHiially .*{2 mensiires loii^. 

Quadrille iiiiisie is usually adapted or arraii|eal, not spe- 
cially written for the pui'iMise. 

II. a. Same as quadrillt'. 
quadrille (k wod -riJ' or ka-<lrir), r. t.; pret. and 
\t\i.jjuadri(lrd^ ppr. quadrdliuij. [< quadrille^ //.] 
play at ([uadrillti. Imp, Dirt,— 2, To 
‘ t|uadrilleH. 

While thus, like motes tlint dance away 
Exist cnee in a summer ray, 

'riiese Kity thliius, iNtrn Imt hi quadrUlr, 

The circle of their lUsjiii fiiltll. 

Mimrr, Summer Ftitti. 

quadrille (ka-dre-lyu'), a, Il'\, < *quadrilky a 
small s(|uarts < Sp. ruadrillo, n siiuill stpiare: see 
quadrillt.’,] DividtMl ornuirktsl off into stpiares; 
liaviiii,f a patt<»rii eoiiiposiMl of smull N<|uares: 


qmdripartituu, dividetl into four: see quairi^ 
partite,] A division by four or into four parts. 

^or would it, perhaps, he piHMlhle to entirely deny the 
position of one who sliould argue that this convenient 
mtadripartUion of the month was flivt in order of time. 

Ctndttnporary Rev., L. 528. 

quadripennate (kwod-ri-pen'at), a. and u. 
[< L. quattuor (quadri-), == E. /owr, + pemut, 
win#?: see peuna, jtennaie,'] I, a. In eutom,, 
bavin#? four wings — that is, four functional 
wings, an anterior pair being not converted 
into elytra or wing-cases. 

II. n. A four-winged or quadripennate in 
sect. 

L. 


quadrinomial (kwod-ri-nd'mi-al), a, and u, [< 

I. H. In ol,,.. <-o„HiHtit.K of four l.rn.K. b 

n. ». In altj,, an (expression consisting of 
four terms. 


L. folium, leaf.] 
(fuadrifoliate. 


In bot,y having four leaves; 


.Mlrimm.ini; ^ /««r (y««rfr»-), =K.>w, + NL. «/«««««, a piano : 

'i.nul),«. r< L. yo Vla«/h Vla»<tr:) Formo<l liy lour j.laiioB.- 


. Qttadrlplaaar cofirdlnatei. ediirdifuu£, 
nut u (uomin-), q^ilriplicate (kwod-rhi'li-kilt), a, and n. Same 
Having four aua%’uiM. ^ 

quadriplicated (kwod-rip'li-ka-ted), a. Same 

II.H niinnrunl itrn tp.. 



fl’X' 

danc( 


An invariant of tin 
cicTits. 

quadripara (kwod-rip'a-ra), u, [NL., < L. quat‘ 
luor (qntitlri-), = E. four, 4* parere, bring forth, 
bear.] A woman who is bcuiriiig a child for the 
fourth time. 

QuadriparSB (kwod-rip'a-ro), U, pi, [NL., fern. 
}>l. of quadriparus : h«‘C quadri parous,] A group 
of birds jiroposed by E. Newman in 1875, Iming 
t.lios(^ wbicb lay four eggs, and only four, and 
place them with the small ends togrdher in the 
middle of the n(»st: it includes snipes, saiid- 
iiipers, plovers, etc., and is practically equiva- 
l(‘nt. to lAmieoliv, 1. 


said of text ile falu'icH, writ ing-pa]M‘rsnihMl with quadriparous (kvvod-rip'a-rus), a. [< NL. 
lines erossing jit right angles, and the like?. quatlrtpttrusf L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. /o//r, 


quadrillion (kwod-ril'yon), n. [< F. quadrit- 
hou, < L. quattuor {quadri-), = L. four, 4- F. 
(m)illiou, > K. miUiou^.] Tlie fourth }K»wer of 
a inillioii aecording to IIk* system of niiiiK'ra- 
tioii ealhsl Lnglish; l>ut tiie fifth ])Ower of a 
thousand He«*ording1o the French system, eom- 
nionly nseil in tin* United Stat<‘s. 
quadrilobate ( kwoil-ri-lo' bat ), a, ( < L. quattuor 
(quadri-), = K, four, -f* N L. hthus, lobe.] In bttt, 
and Iniving four lobes or lobules, 
quadrilobed (kwiMUri-lobd), a. |< L. quattuor 
(quadri-), = K.four, + NL. Inlnis, lobe, + -cff*-*.] 
Saiin* as tpatdrUoluitr, 

quadrilocular (kwod-n-lok'n-lij.rb a. [< L. 
quattuor {quatiri-). = V,. four, + lovutus, a cell.] 
1. In hot., Iiaving four crlls <ir eompartments; 
four-celled: as, a quadrdorular pericarp. — 2. 
Ill auat. and .too!,, having four »*Hvities or eoin- 
partineiils: <-lii('tly an ein*h(»t of the heart of 
inaniiual.-( and birds. 

quadriloculate Ikwod-ri-lok'u-lnt), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = XL four, + hmulu.^, cell: 
He*^ toputus, lorulatp.] Same as quodrilornlar. 

quadriloge (kwotUri-Idj), u. [==: of. r/aor/n- 
lotfup, < L. quattuor (quadri-), = X^l.four, 4* (Sr. 

a saving, speaking, discourse : H(*e Isufos.] 
1. A book written in four parts, as “(’iiilile 
Ilarohrs Pilgrimage.” — 2. Any narrative di*- 
p»*inUng (Ml the testimony of four wit nesses, us 
tin* four (lospels. — 3. Any work compiled from 
four authors, as the “ Lit'e of Thomas a li<*ek- 
(*!.” Itrrwvr, fliare in all s(‘nse8.1 

Tlie very iiiithourH of tluM/um/rtYix/fltoclfe . . . doe nil, 
willi one pen nnd mouth, aekiiowlctlge the baiuc. 

isiudhtrih, I'emnilmhition (IMHi), p. 515. (ItatliinR.) 

Quadrimani (kwod-riuPa-ui), a.p/. [NL.. 1 > 1 . 
of quadrimauas : see tjuittirimanous,] In La- 
Ireille’s system of elassitiention, a groupof earn- 
boid beetles, ty]dti(‘d by the gonus flarpalus, 
having the four anterior tarsi dilated in the 
males: ilistiiiguishetl from NimpHcimaui and 
Vatpitimaui, Set^ Ilarpnlinte, 
quadrimanous (kwod-rlm'a-iius), a, [< NL. 
quadnmauus, foar*handed, (h, quattuor (quad- 


•f parprv, bring forth, bear.] In ornith., lay 
ing four eggs, and only four; being of th(» 
(piadripartr : us, quadriparous birds. Annua u. 


imeumonous: opposed to bipulmouary, 
quadriquadric (kwod-rt-kwod'rik), a. and n, [< 
quadrijp) 4* tjuadrip.] I, a. Of the second do- 
greo in each of two variables or sets of variables. 

n. n. A skew qnartic curvt*, the* inierHeiition 
of t wo quadric surfaces. There are other quar- 
ties not of this (h'seription. 
quadriradiate (kwoti-ri-rriMi-ai), a, [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), sz E. ftmr, 4- radius, ray (> 
radiatusy VBdiatti): see radiate,] Having four 
rays, as a fish’s fin ; tetraetinal, as a spotigc - 
spicule; in hot, having four radii or prolonga- 
tions: as, a quadriradiaie mass of ebloroxdiyl. 
quadrireme (kwod'ri-i'cm), u, [< L. quadri- 
rmuiu (Jdj. also quatriremiH), a vessel Jitl(*d 
with four banks or oars,< quattuor (quadri-), =: 
E. four, 4- remusy oar; sec.> oor^.] A ^jalley 
with four banks of omi*s or row(*rs, in(*]monod 
as ill use oeciisiunally among the ancient Grec^ks 

It 11/1 r?rt»ti(iiiu 



tire, divide into four), < quattuor (quadri-), = 
K. /oMr,4- partitas, jip. nl partire, divide, sepa- 
rate, distribute: nvn part, r,, parlitv, (*t.c.] I, 
a. Divided into four parts: s]M*eitieully, in hot, 
an<i.:'fm7,, (mrt(*(i into feiir; divided to the base 
or entirely into four parts; march., divided, us 



( jlu . idripitiliti : Vault.— Nave dt Atnleitt (. alhcdral , France . 

u vault, by the systoro of construction em- 
pioyeil, inti) four compartments. Huch a vault is 
tin - card i mil type of medieval Pointed vaulting. 

Squirt’ HeatlhaiK . . . wasmiodrftmrffk' in Ilia IiK^ulity : 
tliut Ih to 8»y, he waa nuperinteiidliiK the operations in 
ftair Mi'eiieH tif action - namely, the cellar, the lihmr}', 
tlie pieture-gfillery, and the dining-room. 

Peaeoek, Headlong Hall, 11. 


qnadrisacrainentariaii (kwod-ri-sak'ra-men- 
ta'ri-an), v, [< Ij. quattuor (quadri-), = E. 
./bwr,”+ saeramputum, sacrament, 4- -ariau,] 
One of a small body of German Protestants in 
the middle of the sixleenth ceiitur}', who held 
that the four saerumeiits of baptism, the eu- 
eharist, holy orders, and absolution are requi- 
site for salvation. 

quadrisection (kwod-ri-sek'shon), n, [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, -f 8eeUo(u-), a 
cutting: see svetiou,] A si'ction into four equal 
parts. 

quadriseptate (kwod-ri-sep'iat), a, [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = 'b],four, + septum, a parti- 
tion : see septum, septate,] Having four septa 
or partitions. 

quadriserial (kwod-ri-se'ri-al), a, [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = E./ot/r, dh series, a row: see 
serial,] Set or arranged in four rows or series ; 
four-rowed; quadrifnrious; tetrustichous. 

Tlie pnHluction of the ambulacral element In someatar- 
tlshes fK much more rapid than general gmwth, thus pro- 
ducing a crushing together of the plates In the direction 
of the length, in some cases carried to such an extent that 
tlie tube-feet in each fuiTow become quadriaetial. 

Aintr, Nat, Feb., 1890, p. 161. 

quadrisetOBe (kwod-ri-se'tos), «. [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), 5= E./owr, + sfeta, seta, a bristle : 
see seta, setose.] In enkwt,, bearing four setie 
or bristles. 

quadrispiral (kwod-ri-spi'ral), a. [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), zsE,four, + sjHra, a ooil,a ^ire : 
see spire, spiral,] In boL, having four spirals. 

Elaters [of Fimbriaria] rat tier short, uid>42iM(frjfpfriif. 

Underwottd, Hepatloie of N. A., p. 89. 


II. u. A book or treatise divided into four Qnadrlsulcata (kwo(Pri-8ul-k&'t$), n.pf. [NL., 
parts or treatises; a tetrabiblion : as, the last neut. pi. of quttdrisuleatus : see quadrisulcateJ} 



Qoftdrisiiloata 

A K^oup of hoofed quadrupeds having four toes ; 
the quadrisulcato untipilate manimals. 
qnadrisalcate (kwod-ri-surkat), a, [< nl. 
quuArimlmtus^ < Ij. quattmr {quadric), s= E. 
four, + ftulmif, a furrow: see mlcus, mlcatc,] 
Having four groovesi furrows, or aulei ; spe^ 
cifically, in mammal, having a four-parted 
hoof; four-toed; quadridigitate. 
quadrisyllable (kwod^ri-sMab'ik), a, (< quatU 
risyllahUe) + -ir.] Cousisting of four syllaoles ; 
pertaining to or consisting of quadrisyllables. 
quadrisyUabical (kwod^ri-si-iub'i-kal), n. 
[< quadrinylldbic + -a/.] Same as quii'dritfyU 
lahic. 

quadrisyllable (kwod-ri-«iiVbi), m. [< L. 

quattmr {quadn-), s= y,, fotir 'y + nylloba, sylla- 
ble: syllable.'] A word eonsisting of four 

syllables. 

A dlBtlnutlon without a dtfftsronoe oouhl not MnsUiiii It- 
Rolf ; and }M>th alikt? (liHguittod their eiuptintWH under this 
ponipoUB quadri»uUable. 

De Quineey, Bomaii Mitals. (Davies.) 

quadritactic (kwod-ri-lak'tikt, a. [< L. quaU 
tuor (qutidri-)f = E. /oar, + Or. TaKriKdi', per- 
taining to arrangement: see tactir.] Of the 
nature of a point on a surface or skew curve 
whore four consecutivo points are in one 

S larie—Quadrltaotio point Hee tritactio pmta, un< 

quadritubercular (kwod^ri-tu-in’T'ka-Uir), a. 
Same as qmdrituhereulat^. 

By the suppreBsioit of one of the primitive cuiuim wo ar- 
rive at the qiMdrUubureular toitth. Mature, a LI. 4C7. 

quadrituberculate (kwod^ri-tu-b^r'ku-iat), a. 
[< L. quattmr (quadri-), = E. /o«r, +‘ tuhereu- 
lutn, tubercle : se<^ tuberclr, tulierculale.] Hav- 
ing four tulH^rcles: as, a quadrituberculate mo- 
lar, 

quadrivalent (kwod-riv'a-lent), a. [< Tj. quat- 
tnor (quadri-‘)f = E. fonf, + valcn{t-)Sy i»pr. of 
ralerCy be strong.] In lihcm., noting an atom 
the equivalence of whi<di is four, or an element 
one atom of which is equivalent, in combining 
power, t,o four ut<ims of hydrogen ; tetradic ; 
t(‘tratomic. 

quadrivalve (kwod'ri-valv), a. and n. [< L. 
quattwrr (quadri-), ss K. /owr, + mlva, a door: 
see valve,] I. a. Same as auadrivalvular, 

. n. M, One of a set of four folds or leaves form- 
ing a door. 

quadrivalvular (kwod-ri-val'vu-l|ir), a. [< L. 
auuttuor (quadri-)y = E. four, ^ l^L. valvuUi, 
aim. of li. ralva, valve:* sec vah'e.] In ::odl 
and hot., having four valves or valvular parts, 
quadrivia. n, I’lural of quadrivium. 
quadrivial (kwod-ri v' i-al), a. an<l n. [< L. quad- 
rivius, having four ways, + -al. Cf. trivial] 
I, a, 1. Having four ways meeting in a point; 
leading in four directions. 

A forum, with quadrivial BtreoU. 

J{. Jonsun, KxpoBtulation wiUt Inigo JonoB. 

2. Belonging to the quadrivium : thus, quad- 
rieial astroloqy is astrology in the sense in 
which astrology is a branch of the quadrivium 
— that is, astronomy. 

n. «. One of the four arts constituting the 
quadrivium. 

ThufyModnVaa/B T mcane orythmetike, muNike, geumo- 
triu, and astroiioniie — «Sr> with them all nkill in the per- 
Bpeettues, are now amollie regarded in uither of them (the 
univerBltiesl. Uolituthed, Bescrlp. of England, il. '4. 

quadrivious (kwod-riv'i-us). a. [< L. quadri- 
vius, of the cross-roads, lit. having four ways, 
< quattuor {quadri-), = E./oMr, + t*ta = E. way.] 
Going in four directions. 

When tlie checBo was lo rotten with them [vermin] that 
only the twigB and string kept it from tnmbling to pieces 
and walking oil quadrivious, it came to table. 

C. Jieade, Cloister and Hearth, xxlv. 

quadrivium (kwod-riv'i-um), n , ; pi. quadrivia 
(“&)• qumlrivium, quadruvium, the four 

braii<*hes of mathematics, a particular use of 
L. quadrivium, a place where four ways meet, 
neut. of quadrivius, haviim four ways : see quad- 
rivious. Cf. trivium,] The collective name of 
the four branches of mathematics according 
to the Pythagoreans — arithmetic (treating of 
number in itself), music (treating of apfnied 
number), geometry (treating of statumary 
number), and astronomy (treating of number 
111 motion). This Pythagorean quadrivium, preceded 
by the trivfnm of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, made up 
the seven liberal arts taught In the schools of the Boman 
empire. 

qtuidrivoltilie (kwod-ri-vortin), w. [< L. quat- 
tmr {quadri-\ as E./oar, + It. volta, turn, time, 
+ 406^.] A silkworm which yields four crops 
of cocoons a year. 
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quadroon (kwod-rOn'), n, [An alteration 
(simulating words in quadri-, quadru-) of quar- 
teroou, < Sp. cuarteron, a quadroon, one who is 
one fourth Dlack ; also, a fourth part ; < euarto, a 
fourth : see quarts , quarter^ .] The offsf untig of 
a mulatto and a white person ; a pers<i having 
one fourth African blood, 
quadro-quadro-quartic (kwod • rd-kwod^io- 

KwAr'tik), w. [< quadric. + quadrir -f- (jmrtie.] 
A iion-plano curv«^ formed by tlu* inti r.<ccl ion 
of two tiuadric surfaces, 
quadrozid. quadrozide (kwod-rok'siii, -sid i>r 

-sid), w. [< 1 . 1 . quattuor (quadri-. quadr-), = 10. 
four, + oxid, oxide.] In ebem., u compound of 
'four equivalents of oxygen and one of niiotlior 
element, or a simple oxid containiug four atoms 
of oxygen. 

quadrum (kwod 'rum), n. flj., Sipiaro, any- 
thing square in form, neut. of (LL.) quadnU, 
f< HI r-comcred. square: se<» quadra^, quadrate.] 
In muHte, same as natural, 7. 

quadnunan. quadrumane (kwod'r^-man, 

-man), w. [< F. quadruumue, < NJj. quadr u- 
mauns, four-handed: see quadrunutuous.] A 
four-handed quadriipe«l; an animal <‘iipal)le of 
using all four feet as hands; spf'citlinilly, a 
member of the Quadrumana. 

Quadrumaua (kwod-rb'nia-nfl), n. pi [Nli., 
neat. pi. <»f quadrumauus, J'oiir-handod : see 
quadrumanouM.] An order of Mammalia nanuMl 
by Blununibach in 1791, including all kinds of 
apes, monkeys, and lemurs; the (jiimlniinanous 
nmitiinals: so called boeause their liiiul as well 
as fore feet can be used as hands. The Orm is 
scarcely used now, being supemslcMl by l*rimafes: but 
7 Includes Indh the /a»i07«/i (man alone) ami the 
Qvadrmiutna of ibe earlier Hysietiis. Whfii tlu) imnu> 
WAM 111 vogue ibe Quadnnnana wero usually 4iivi(h‘(l into 
Catarr/ntU, Old World n{)es and tiionkeys; Platurrhini, 
New World inunkeys; and Strejmrrhini, leiniirM. 

quadrumanOUB (kwo<l-rirmu-nus), a. [< NL. 
(/aadra amatol, four-handed, quattuor (quad- 
ru-), = E. four, -f mnuns, haml: sci‘ amoet.j 
Four-handed; having all four feet fittt‘d for 
use as hands: said of inanmiHls, as onossurns, 
«dc,; specihcally, of or ]>ertaiiiing to In*' (Juad- 
ruinana. Also qundnmauous. 

'Fhe strongly convex upper lip frequently scon among 
' ‘ ‘ ) Irish Is a moililUHl tj^iadrattmnum 


quadruplidty 

quadruple (kwod'r^-pl), a, ami ft, [< F. quad* 
ruple = 8p. ruddt'uplo = Fg. It. quadr uplo, < L. 
quadruplus, fourfold, quadruplum, a fourfold 
quantity, < quattuor (quadru-), s= K. four, + 
-plus, -fold; see -fold.] I, a. FoiirLdd; four 
times told. 

A law that to bridle theft doth punish thieves with a 
quadruple restitution hath iiu end which will continue us 
long as the world itmdf contiiiueth. 

Hm^ker, Eccles. Polity, Hi. 10. 

A quadruple Jacqiiarit, or four sepnrntc .iHcqiinnls ttxed 
III one frame. A. Dartow, Weaving, p. 270. 

Quadruple oonuterpolut, in mimr, counterpoint in 
which four inolodfes are so contrived as to be iiiutuiilly usii- 
bte above or below one Another by triinsposltioii. Twenty- 
four different di8|K)8ltions of such inelodies are poHsible. 
fompare dtmMe and triple courUertHiiut (which see, under 
rvioderiMnnt'J, .t). Quadruple crown, a size of print liig- 
papei, ;u) <4u inches. [Eng. I - Quadruple dcmy, n sixe 
of print iiig'pnptT, :m x Inches. [Eiig.j— (biaoruple 
foolscap, e size of tirlntiiig-pnper, 27 x S-l Inchtw. [ Kiig. j 
(huumiple medium, a size of print Ing paper, .'{8 v 4 s 


lost, n sixe of print ing pn- 
' .druple pot, u si»e of 


iiieTii«. iblig. I 

per. :t2 \ -in iiichcM. [EnpT] 

i>rfiitiiig-pn]K>r, 28 \ .r 2 inch<'s. [Eiig.| • Quadruple QUa- 
ver, In uiuHuutl iudalwti, same as hevnidvmisnniquat^,— 
Quadruple ratio, see m/io.— Quadruple rhythm or 
time, in munc, rhythm or time chiiractertsed by four tieats 
or pufses to the iiieasnro. See rhythm. — Quadruple roy- 
al, a siz(' of printing- paper, 40 x AO Inches. [Kng.J 
11. u. A tiumiuM’, Hiiiii, etc., foiirtiiut'sas great 
as tiiat> taken as (lie statidard : as, to receive* the 
quadruple of n given snni. 


the lower classes of the 

character. A’, h. fVjpc, origin of the Vlttest, p. 2Ul. 

quadruped (kwod'r<)-ped), a. and u. [= K. 
quadrupMe zsz l*r. quadrupedi^^p. euadriipedv, 
cuadrupedo =s I^g, quadrupede = It. quadr npedr, 
quadrupedo, i W, quadrupes, auadripe.'i (-p(^l-), 
having four fe(‘t, a four-fooiini creature, < quat- 
tuor (quadru-), = K. four, -h pes (ped-) = K. 
foot.] 1, a. Four-foot€*d ; having four limbs 
fitted for Hustaining the body nnd for progres- 
sion ; habitually going on all fours : opfiosed f o 
aliped and biped: corr<*lated with quadruma- 
nous Muljwdimanou^i: cliieUy said of miimmnls. 
but aJsti of four-footed rcqitiles, as Uzards and 
tort-oises. Coiii])arc quadrumanou.s. 

11, n, A four-footed or qiiadrupiMl animal: 
es]>ecially, a four-footiMl maminal, ns distin- 
guished from a biped, as man or a binl. 

quadrupedal (kwod'rc>-ped-al), a. and u. [= 
OF. quadrupedal = Sp. cuudrupedal = J'g. quad- 
rupedal; as ([uadruped + -nl] I. a. (Quadru- 
ped or four-footed; cHfiecially, going on all 
fours, or ada])ted or restricted to tlint mode of 
progi'ession ; as, the quadnqwdal shape ; quad- 
rupedal locomotion. 

ILt n. A quadruped. [Rare.] 

The coldest of any quadrupettal. 

Howell, Parly of BeastM, p. 11. 

quadrupedated (kwod'rjf-pe-da-ted), a. [< 
quadruped + -rifci + -ea^.\ Miide or become 
four-footed or like a beast; turned into a (piad- 
rupml. [Raro.J 

Deform c<l and luxate with the proHccntion of vanities ; 
quadrupedated with an earthly, sUNudng. grovelling covu- 
tuusness, Jtev. T. Adams, Works, T. 891). 

quadrupedisin (kwod'r 9 -ped-izm), w. ( < quad- 
ruped •f-ism.] The state of being a quadruped ; 
the condition of being four-footed, as a beast. 
[Rare.] 

Among the Idahoraetans . . . fpmdrujfediinn is not con- 
sidered an otistacle to a certain kind of canonisation. 

SuUUwy, 'I’hc iMictor, exeix. (Davies.) 

qnadruplane (kwod 'rt>-T)lan ), a. [ < I^. quattuor 
(quadru-), s= E. four. + planum, a plane: see 
plnne\.'] A jjbiiie quad- 
rilat4^ra1 having its op- 
posite or alteriiat 
equal and one 
those crossing* each 
other. 


plane quau- 
tviiig its op- 

teriiate sides / \ 

one pair of 

Quatlnii>laiie or Contruparal- 
Ulogratu. 


quadruple (kwod'id pi), v. ; pret. and np. (luad- 
rupled, j>])r. quadrupUuy. (< F. quadruplcr, < 
LL. quadrupfare, make fourfold, < L, quadru- 
}tlus,fom‘toU\: Hov quadruple,a.] I, fraus. To 
make four tim<*H as much or as many ; multiply 
by four; repeat four times; make, do, or cause 
to bappen four times over. 

1‘hc trnilo of St'otlaiid hns l»cni more I him quadrupled 
since the fli’Ki erection of the two pntilkfk biinkM. 

Adam Smith, VViMillh of Nationn, It. 2. 

H. iutraus. To beeonie four tiine.s us much 
or as iminy; rejieat itsidf four times, 
quadxt^let (kwod'rcbplot), ■//. [< quadruple + 
-r/.J {. Any combination of four objects or 

])arts groiqied, united, or acting together ; as, a 
quadruplet of sjirings, consisting of four ellip- 
tic springs eoiqded together and acting us one 
spring. Also called quariei. — 2. One of four 
born atasinglo birth. — 3. A bicycle for four 
riders. 

quadruplex (kwod'rij-ydcks), a. and u. f< U. 
quadruptex, fourfold, < quattuor (auadru-),^ E. 
four, ptieare,f oU\: see pbeafr. J 1, a. Four- 
fold ; applied to a system of teb'grupliy in which 
four messages nmy bi* transmitted shiiiiltane- 
onsly over one wire. 

it, u. An instrument by means of winch four 
mesH»,g<»s rmiy lie transmitted HimiiltaiieoiiKly 
over one wire. 

Sometimes abbreviuled quad. 
quadruplex (kwod'ro-pleks), r. t. [< qiiadru- 
pfe.r, u.] To make finadruplox ; arrange for 
foiirfohl transmission. 

If tile line is til ready duplexed, the phenophore will nuad- 
rujde^ it. Kleet. JHev. (Ainer.), XlV. fl, 

quadruplicate (kwod-rd'pli-ktit), v. t. ; ]iret. and 
jqi. quadrupHeuted, pjn*. quudrupHeatiuq. K 
L. quadr uplieatUH, pp. of quadruptieare O Or. 
quadruplier, quadrupliquer), muke fourfold, < 
quadruptex, fourfold: soo quadrujdex.] To 
make fourfold; double twice, 
quadruplicate (kwod-n/pli-kat), a. and u. 

[Also 7M«r/r?p(»raf/f ; < Xi.ipiadruplieatus, muke 
fourfold : see the verb.] I, a. Fourfold ; four 
timers repeated ; as, a quadruplieate rat io or pro- 
portion. Also quatlripfieated. 

U, n. One of four tningHeorr«*H)>onding in all 
respects to one another, or toucoTniiiouoriginul. 
quadruplicatiou (kwod-nbjili-kn'Hhpn), u. [ = 
1^. quuarupUraUou = Sp. cuadruptivavtou = I*g* 
qnadruplieaqflo =r It., quadrupfieaji'ioue. < LL. 
quadr uplicatioin-), a making fourfold, < Ij. qvad- 
ruplicare, make fourfold: see quadruplieate.] 
Tho act of making fourfold; a taking of four 
times the simple sum or amount, 
quadruplicature (kwod-rd'pii-ka-tur), w. r< 
quadruplicate + -w/r.] The act iif "quadnipli- 
eating; also, that W'hieh is fourfold — that is, 
folded tw'iiM*, so ns to make four layers: eon-e- 
lated with duplieafure : us, the great oTneiitum 
is a quadruplieature of ]»enloneiim. 
quadruplicity (kwod-rq-plis'i-ti), u. f< 
quadrupUvita(l-)s, the elnirnctV'r of being four- 
fold, < L. quadruplex, ionvfiAd : see quadruplex.] 
The (rharacter of being (juadnqilex. 

This guudrujdieitjf, these clctncnts. 

From whom each body takes bis existence. 

TifMs' WhisUe (E. T. B), Jl 117. 



Qnadruply 

QUadrnply (kwoirr^pli), adr. Til a quadruple 
er fourfold ilogroo; to a fourfold ©xlont or 
am oil Tit. 

If the jKjrMon ucniHcd inakeH hin fiinoeeiico plainly to 
appear upon IiIh trial, tin* ari!UHr;i- Ih iiiiriKMliitlcly put 
. . . floatli : uikI out ol liiH Kooiifi or IuiiiIh the iiiiiocciit 
porHoii Ik (finolrujUy recoin|M!iihu(l. 

fJiiiliverH TiMVelH, i. 0. 

QUme (kwo'ro), n. [L., impv. of tfuwnrr, 
Hook to Ifurii, qiioHtioji ; as a noun, in 
aocoin. M. HjKdlin^, quinj : hoo </<o/ 7/.J tSanio 
as fiui'.nj, 

quABBitiim (kwo-Hi'tiirn), w.; pi. qnfraita (-tii). 
[|j., nouf . of (juffsitusj p|>. of qiapn n, Kook, ask : 
Hoo c/«r.sM. j Sonudliin^f houj^IiI op r<s|uirtMl. 

A UiPHiH wiiieh an nrffiiintMit HU])]»oHrH to lie in (jiieHtioii 
Ih ealluii r/M/PM/mn ; niui njiixmi'il Ui I lint Ih a IhcHiM from 
whiuh tlie arKiiiiieiil proeretlH ii tin hIh iiectmHarily eon 
iiert.ed with tin* urMriiiniuit, tint, imt in <.|ii«‘Htion : miicIih tiie* 
mIh ia ctilIrMi u dHtiiiii. Wi'nftnin*h‘f Ilro., t'XX VIII. 717. 

QUflBSta (kwoH'ljj,), //.; j»l. qut'rstfP (ACi), [ML., 
fton. of L. pp. of /////m/T, wok, obtain : 

Hoo qtfcstK] III tin* niiddlo a^(‘K, ono of a oIuks 
of indiilKoiioos nr romiHsioiiH of ponanoo whndi 
won* ^ranlod by tin* l*opo to tliOHO wbo eoii- 
tributod oortain Hporilioil Hum» of tnoney to 
tho oliiin'ii. 

QUSBStor, quSBStorship, Soo qurnfor, qurnlor- 
nlnp. 

QUadStUS, a. In lair. Son qurnliM. 

quaff (kwi’if), r. ff'rob. a nsbiood form, with 
olianj^o of oi-if^. ^iii tiinil qh t<»./ (.^/ ) (**•« dirarf) 
Iroiiqli, ppon. n.s if trotf\ ot<*.), of qiiamjUl^ ilriiik, 
qua/t : Hot^ qiiamjhl. Ttioro may liavo boon Honn* 
oonfuHion with tlio Ha.quahfhi 7«o/7/#,//Mrr/qalMO 
a cup, < (biol. Ir. vuavh^ ti oin», bowl: m<*o 
r/aan/A.] I, trails. To drink; Hwallow in larj'o 
draiJjiflitK; drink of oopionsly or (,froodily. 

Hu mllM for wine, . . . yior/’rf o(T the iniiMmilul, 

Ami throw tlm bojim ull in the Bextnn’H fiier. 

Shalt., 'I', of tin* S., Hi. ‘2. 174. 
biiu wlio, an they voya^tnl, quaff H 
Witli TriHtnuii tiiiit Hpieed iiiar;ie ilraufTht. 

M. Arnold, TrlMtniiii uiid IhcuH. 

n. intrans. To drink liir^^i'ly or liixuiioiiHly. 

Mute Hoftly, ami tlriiike mniierly, 

'J'aku hunlu you doe not qna(h\ 

JialurK Itooh (!<:. ll T. S.), p. 77. 

They qnaffcntul diinkt*. J^^urchar, IMlKi'iinaKu, p. 211. 

Near liini rodi* Sileiiiih on hia uhh, 

IVltod with tlowoPH iiB iiu on illd piuw, 

TipHily quaffiny. 

Keats, Hndyniioii, iv. (cioiib). 

quaff (kw'fif), II. [< r/na(}\ r.J 'I’lio not of (luafT- 
ini?; alHo, tlio (piantity of liquor drunk at oiico; 
a draufrlit. 

Now Alvida heirinH ln’r quaff. 

And driiikH a full uiirouHe iiiil4» liur kiiiK- 
Urreae and Lmlye, lAiokiiiK OltiHN for i^oiid. and ling. 

quaffer* (kwaror), a. [< quaff Oin* 
who ijualfH or drinks inin*li. 
quaffer'*^t, r. /. | ( T. aanff ( J).] To drink ^ood- 
ily, or to dabbb*. (Tho si'iiso is unrortain.l 

IhiekH, geoMf, niul dlvei> othurH have Hiicli long bmad 
hiliH ioquaffi^r and hunt in walvra and iniid. 

Jlerhain, riiyMieo-Tlieoiogy, Iv. II, note. 

quaffinff*pot (k\vjif'iiij^-]K»t), n. A drinking'' 

vt*SHoI Tiohling linlf u gill. 

quafftidet(k wafMid),/!. l>rinkiug-1ini(*. [Itaro.] 

qaajfttuU' aproaehetli, 

And Hhowta in niKhItynie doo riiige in ioftyo 
(Htlueroii. Stanihartit, Mucid, {Davies.) 

quag (kwng), II. [Abbr. of iiiiaijiiihr.'\ A sliak- 
iiig, mil ixliy soil ; a ({uagTinn*. 

On the left hand there wan a very dangerous quaff. Into 
which ir oven a gootl man falla, he ean tliid no liottom 
for litH foot to Htand im. Into that Quay K ing David onee 
did fall. Ituuynn, lllgriiirH TrogreHM, pt. i. 

With packhorae eoiiHtancy wo keep the roail, 

('rtM)kud or Htvalght, llirougli qaayn or tlioniy dollA. 

CoH'2U‘r, Tirocinium. I. I'M. 

e-“ 83 m. Sue viarsh. 

quagga (kwag'ji), a. [Also qiiarha ; itppar. S. 
African. 1 1. An African solidnngnlatc <piad« 

riipisl of the horse family, JCqinis or Hiiqialitfris 
anai/ffa, related In tin* ass and /obrn, luit Hot 
fully slripisl like* Die latter, not being bunded 
on the hind qiinrtcrs and legs. Tho ears are nhorl, 
tho lieud Ih eompanitively Biiiiill, Uiotail Is tufted, and the 
color is a <iark brown on the head, neek, and shoulders, tho 
bark ami lumiquarlorHheiMgof a llgliler brown, theeroup 
of a russet gray, ami the umler purls of llu' liody wliite. 
II will Itreed with the horse, and a mixed nice of tins kind 
existed in I'.iigland some yetu's ago. Ity the nalives tlio 
flesh is esteemed palutHblc. 

2 . Ibnvln*ll’s zehra, Kquiis or Hijqutthfris bur- 
vlirlti, elo.sely related to tho above, but striiied 
tlirougbout like the zebni: mon* fully ealled 
hantt-qiiafftfa. See eul under dauir, 

quaggle (kwagD), ». [Dim. of quake.'] A trem- 
uloiui motion. I/aUiweU. [Prov. Eng. I 
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quaggy (kwag'i), a. [< quag + -yi.] Yield- 
ing to the feet op tromDiing under the foot, as 
soft wet earth ; boggy; spongy. 

Tlie watery strath or quaygy moss. 

Callim, .Suporstltions of the Uighlaiids. 

Tho quntfgy soil trembles to a sound like thunder of 
broakorH on a coast. UorjuT's May,, I.XX VI. 7S;i. 

quagmire (kwag'rnir), u. | Appur. a vur. of tho 
tuirlier quakemire : see quakemirv, ] Soft, w'ct, 
iftnd that trembles under the foot; a 
marsli; a bog; a fen. 

Whom tho foul fleiid hath led through fire and tlmiiigli 
flatiiu, and tlirough ford and whirlipool, o'er lM>g and qitaij- 
Viire. Shak., Lear, iii 4. f4. 

Faith. T have followitd Cupid's .iHi^k'ii'laiitcni, and Ibid 
tnysolf in a tgtaffinire at last. Shertdan, 'riic Uivals, iii. 4. 
^Syn. Slmtffh, Ihtff, etc. Hee warsh. 

quagmire (kwug'mir), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
qnagmired, pj»r. quagmirhig. [s qaagmire^ a.] 
To entangle or sink in or as in a quagmire. 

I linre.] 

Wlieii a reader has been quafftnired In a dull heavy book, 
wind a refreshing sight ft is hi see if ids ! 

/wicomoK (1701). p. 12a (LaUinw.) 

A nmn Is never tpuajmired till he stops ; and tlie rider 
wlio looks hack has never a firm scat. 

Jjandor, Imaginary Conversations, Wellington and Mir 
IJtoncrt liiglis P- 370. 

quagmlry (kwag'mir-i),//. [< quagmirp + -//b] 
Like atiuagmire ; boggy ; marshy ; fenny ; i(uag- 

gy. (Itare.l 

Tlicy had twenty wigwams, hard by ii most hidtsons 
swamp, s<» iliick with IiuhIich and so quaffiniry as tntm 
could hardly crowd into it. 

Winlhrop, Hist. New England, I. 2711. 

quahog, quahaug (kwa-liog% -Img' ), «. [Also eo> 
hog, eoliaug, eahauk, quahog, quog, (‘tc. ; < Aiiier, 

Jnd. (Narragan- 
seii) poauait- 
hoek.] The largo 
edible round 
elam of the At- 
lantic. coast of 
the United 

States, Veil Its 
nwtrmiaria.nmeh 

<Jualm\irr»usf»rr.^HOrn,). HOMpH 

ami <*bow<lei*s. St‘e elaiii’^, and cut under ditiiif- 

aria II. Blood-quahoi|, the young or a small siieclmcii 
of various Kpeui<*s of /lrcf»/rt*, or ark'Shulls ; a bloody clam 
or hair clani. | Narnigansett liny. | 

quaich, n. Bf'e quaigh. 

quaidt, O. or jqi. An artificial contracted fonn 
of auailed, tnisl part iciph* of qitail^. Spenser, 

quaigh, quaich (kwacb), n. [Also qia-gh, qnvigh, 
qurrh, qiioivh. qiiegeh. qneff: < Dael. Ir. cuadi, a 
cup, bowl. <H’. quaff.] A slnillow drinking- 
cup, made of Hiiiall staves lumped togt‘Dier: 

if. IS tiBiially of wood, but HonietimcH of silver. 
[Scoleli. I 

She tilled a small wimdeii quaigh from :iii carlliun pitcher. 

SnM, PiriiU;, vi. 

Nor lacked they, wliilr they sat at dine. 

Tile niusle, iior the tide, ’ 

Nor goiilcts of the hlood-red wim?. 

Nor mantliijg quaighs of ale. 

SetJtt, TlioiiiuH Die lUiymiM', ill. 
Tlie girded qtudeh they hrlimned for him. 

Pro/. lUaokic, Lays of llighlands and Islands, p. 171. 

quaiU (kwtil), r. [Early nuni. E. and dial, also 
qutal; < ME. qudrii (pivt-. qital)^ < AS. eirclan 
(pret. civwf, pp. vivoten), die (also iu eomji, 
theiretnii, die utterly), = OS. qnelan. die, = MI>. 
qitden = MLG. quvtvn. aulTer pain, pine, = OllG. 
quelaii, qndeu, chelcn, MHO. qiaht, die, 0 . qua- 
ten, suffer pain ; ef. AS. eiralu, dcHtruct ion, ME. 
quale, murrain (see quale^), and AS. nrellau, 
cause t<» <He, kill, quell: »e<* qudl, which is tho 
causative form of oitail, and ef. qualm, from 
tin* same source.] 1 , iiifraim. If. To begin to 
die; decline; fade; wither. 

For as thu world w'orc on, and waxed old. 

So virtue quaUUl, and vl(?o began to grow. 

Tanered ami Uismunda, ii. 3. 

The quailimj and withering of all thinp. 

llatririU, A|K>Iogy, p. 71. 

2 . To lose heart or courage; slirink before 
danger or difficulty; flinch; cow^er; tremble. 

And with shaiiH; thrvates her often did assnyle: 

So thinking for to make her stiihhornc eorage quayle. 

Sjtruser, V. Q.. 111. vili. 40. 
I'lant courage in ihelt ^uaKinjf Xn'easi^ 


quftil 

CouetousnetM) quayleth gontlmetMi. 

* ^ ■ (1. B. T. 8.x p. W. 


BabeesBook 

When somor toko In hand the winter to aisoU, 

With force of might, and vertue great, his stormy tdasta to 
quail. Surreff, Complaint of a Lover. 

The sword of the spirit 8atham quaUes, 

And to attalne the conquest never failes. 

Timsif WhiMe (E. E. T. 8.), p. 14ft. 

Am not I here to take thy jjart? 

Tlien wliat has quail'd thy slnhlxirn heart ? 

S. Buller, Hudlhras, 1. iii. 204. 

KtisiHt — the thunder qwiils thee ! — crouch -- rohiilf 
Himll he thy recompense ! 

WordstoorUt, Bcclos. Sonnets, I. 30. 

quair*^t (kwal), r. i, [< ME. quaylen, <malen, < 
OF. coailleTf F. caillet' sr Sp. r.uajar = Fg. eoa- 
lhar = It. quagliare, eagliare, < L. eoagulare, 
curdle, coagulate: see coagulate.] To curdle; 
coagulate. Valsgrave. 

I'he cream is said to lie auaUed when tlie butter heglna 
to appear in the process of churning, 

Balchelar, Orth(H:i). Anal., p. 140. (HaUiuvU.) 

qualF (kwal), n. [Early mod. E. also quayle, 
He. quaihie; < ME. quaitie, qnayle, qwayle,<, OF. 
quaillv, F. caillo =r Pr. calha = ()Sp. eoalla s= It. 
quaglia, < ML. quaquila, also qnaquara, qua- 
quadra, auisquila (also, after OF., etc., qualia^,<. 
MI), quakele, quaekd, D.kwakkd (MD. also quar- 
td, I), kicarm) = MLO. qtiavkde, LO. quaekd, a 
quail; so called in reference to its cry, < MD. 
quaekeu, D. kwaken = MLG. quaken, quack: 
see quack'^.] 1. A small gallinaceous bird of 
the Old World, related to the pari ridge, and 
belonging to the genus Coiuriii.r. The common 
MisHsiiiH or migratory quail of Europe and Afiica is C. com- 
munis or C. dadylisomins, highly cMieemed for the table. 
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Hut Pelleas lifted up an eye so fierce 
She quail'd. Tei 

To slacken. 



Common Mii^ralory or Musxlii.i (lii.iil of lum)|>r a' oturnix 
tomtimutx), 

I'he bill Is much smnller and weaker llniii in the partridge, 
and the nasal fossie mostly feathered. The wings art^ 
jiointed by the first, second, and third quills; the first is 
emargiiiHte on the inner weh; the tall is very short, soft, 
and slight, not half as long as the w ing. The feet are 
small, with the tarsus shorter than the middle toe and 
Daw, and slightly feathered above. 'I'he length of tho 
bird is about 7 inelies. 'I'he plumage is iniieh variegated, 
the most coiiBideiiouH markings being siiarp lanciMinear 
stripes, whitlsn or huff, over most of the upiair pails. I'liis 
qnaJl has several tiihes been imported Inhi the biiited 
States, hut has failed thus far to become naturullBcd. 
There are many other quails of the same genus In vari- 
ous parts of the old World, hut none are indigenous to the 
New. 

2. Ono of Dm varioiiH small gallinaceouR birds 
more or loss closoly rosmnbling the quail prop- 
er: loosely applied, with or without a qualify- 
ing term, especially in the United Btati'S, to 
allllie speci(>K of ()rtyjr or Coliuus, Lophortyx, 
fheortyx, falli/iepla, Cyrtouyx, anti other ^n- 
ora of American Ortygiute or (kiontaphorinm. 



3 Hen. VI., 11. 3. 54. 
(Ml fierce 
^ennyson, i*clluas and Ettarre. 


And let not search and Inquisition qttail. 

Shak., Ai you Like it, ii. 2. 2a 

trans. To quell; auMue; overpower; in- 
timidate; terrify. 


Dob-whltc, or Common (}ti.i{l of Amerks KOrtyx vurgmiaHa\ 

Among such, the species of bob white, as Ortyx virgini- 
ana, the common partridge or quail of sportsmen, are 
the nearest to the tnd World species of Coturtiix. In the 
1' lilted States, wherever the mffed grouse, Bonasa umbel- 
la. is called pheasant, the liob w'hite is called partridge: 
where that grouse is called partridge, the bou*white is 
known as quad. See also outs under Callipepla, Cyrtanyx, 
Lophartyx, and Oreorlyx. 
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II wa molt borrow a name from any Old World birds 
for our apaciaa of Ortyx, Lophortyx, ('alllponlii, etc., tlie 
tenn **guaU ” is rather more appropriate than ^‘partridge.** 
VouBB, Key to N. A. Hirda, p. 5U6. 

Sf. A prostitute. Also called phmr, [Low.] 

Here 's Agamemnon— an hoiieal fullow enough, and one 
that loves quails. Shak., T. and v. l. Tw. 

Painted aualL see painted. 
quail-call (kwurkal), u, a quuiLpipc. 
quail-dove (kwarduv), n. An American pigeon 
of the goniJS Starnwnas, S» ctfitm)eep)talus is the 
blue-hoaded quail-dove, louiid in tlio West In- 
dies and Florida. 

quail-mutton ( k wal 'mut 'n ), n. Diseased mut- 
ton. HaUimlL [Prov. Kng.] 
quail-pigeon (kwal'pij''f)n), u, A pigeon of the 
genus (ieoq)hapH, 

quail-pipe (kwaPpip), w. [< MK. quail-pipe; < 
quail^ + pq><4.J A call or pi})© for alluring 
quail into a net. 

niglie sIkmu) knonpod with dagges, 

Thai frounccii lyko a qunile-fnjie. 

Jimn. iif the PosCf 1. 7250. 

Thrush or nightiiigalo, all 1 h ono tn the fowler ; and. 
Blaster Varney, yon can sound the rptail-f ripe, moat daintily 
to wile wantons lnt4> his nets. Scott, Kenilworth, vii. 

quail-pipe bootst, boots resembling a qiiuil-pipiv IfaUi- 
well. 

A gallatit that hides his sinHlhtinibercd logs witli a 
quail pipe bout, Middleton, Blurt, Mastei 'Coiistable, ii. 1. 

quail-snipe (kwaFsnip), u. 1. A Houth Ameri- 
can bird of the family Thinocoridw : same as 
lark-plover, — 2. The dowitoher, orrtMi-brt^astcd 
snipe. »/. r, Girautl, IK44. [Jjong Island.] 
quail^r (kwil'li), w.; pi. quailieu (-liz). [Said to 
bo imil-uti ve. ] The u]>1and plover, or Bartram^s 
sandpiper, Tringa hartramia or Bartramia lomji- 
eautla. See cut under [Manitoba.] 
quaint (kwant), a, [Early mod. E. also queint; 
<lial. (Sc.) queu/; < ME. quaint, quaynt, qwhaivte, 
quviui, queynt, quoint, coint, koiut, < OK. coinl, 
mynt, eoiuet, coente, cuinte, quaint, queint, quuint, 
quicynt, well-known, brave, wise, clever, quaint, 
= Pr. amte, eoinle = It. canto, known, noted, 
also pretty, contr. of eognita, known, < L. cotp 
nituu, known : see cognisance, cognize, (*tc. The 
somewhat remarkable develo])inent of senses 
(which took place in OF.) is partly paralleled 
by that of eouUi, known, with its negative un- 
couth, and by that of AS. micre, known, famous, 
etc. (seewim-d); but some confusion with L. 
comptus (> It. canto), luait., and with eomputatuft 
(> It. canto, coimbal, numbered, etc.) is prob. 
also involved: see eompt'^. Of. quaint, r,, and 
acquaint, etc,} If. Known; familiar. 

The hurt <$:■ tlnj hindc there thanne licni hed sone, 

As tlie wtirwolf liciu wisseil that ay was here gye, 

T7iidur a cftj/ntc crag fast hi the queues uhaiiniber. 

H'^iUiam qf Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2SW). 

2t. Artful; clever; cunning; crafty; wily. 

Ovid openly in Eydos telliis 

flow Medea the maiden mode hym all new, 

By crafte tlrnt she konth of liir cfrint atiys. 

Ihtstructvm of Tntu (K. E. T. H.), 1. 12r». 

“ Here brother,” qnath Pores, “the devell is fill qwynte 

To oncombren holy Churche/' 

Piers Plu/wman's Crede (E. E. T. S.), I. 482. 
But yon, niy lord, were glad to be employ’d. 

To snow how quaint an orator you are. 

Sfiak., 2 Uen. VI., iii. 2. 274. 

8t. Artificial; ingenious; elaborate; curious; 
pretty; elegant; flue. 

And of Achilles with his queynte spere. 

Chaucer, Squire s Tale, 1. 281. 

8it Bchal thou, erlho, for a1 ihi orthe, make thou it 
neuere so qycynte & gay. 

Ifj/nitiM to Vir/p’n, etc. (K. E. T. 8.X p. 89. 
Our plumes, our spaiigs, and u1 our queint aray. 

Are pricking snurres, proiioking flltny pride. 

Oaecuigne, Steele Oloa (ed. ArberX p. 80. 
For he was clad In strange accoustrcmonti^ 
Fashion’ll with qwrint devises, never scene 
In court before. Speimr, Mother flub. Tale^ 1. 873. 

For a flne^ quaint, graceful, and excellent fashion, yours 
[your gown] is worth ten on t. 

Shale., Much Ado^ 111. 4. 22. 
To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the gnive 
With ringlets quaint, Milton, Arcades^ 1. 47. 

4. Fanciful ; odd ; whimsical : as, a quaint 
phrase; a quaint talker. 

We semen wonder wyse, 

Our termes been so clerglal and ho queyrde. 

Chaucer, Prol, to (Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 199 l 
T o move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model heaven 
And calculate the stars. MUUm, P. h., vliL 78. 

Borne stroke of quedni yet simple pleasantry. Macautaiy, 
6. Odd and antique; old-fashioned; curious; 
odd in any way. 
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But sodeiiily she sangh a alghte mwynte. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1475. 
A casement high and trlplc-arcluMl them was, 

. . . diamonded with panes of quaint device. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, st 24. 
There fin Eumpel were to Imi seen the niasterpiuciMs) 
of ait, the reflrieinents of highly (‘iiltiviiU>d wHtety, the 
Tt/dbif peculiarities of ancient and huial eiiHtoin. 

Jreiny, sketcli-lliHtk, p. 14. 
Bare fronts of varied mosaic, covenal with iinagory, 
wilder and quainter than ever tilled a MidsinniiK-r Niglit’H 
Dream. iioj<ki.n. 

As quaint a foiir-indiand 
As you shall see iliree pyehalds and a iiiait. 

Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 

6t. Affectedly nice ; Hqiieumish; prim. 

She. nothing quaint, 

\or sdeignfull of so homely fashion. 

Sith brought alie was now to so hard const mint. 

Bat dowiie niiuii the dusty ground tition. 

Sjmiser, V. q.. 111. vii. in. 
Biflyn. 5. Old, Antique, etc. See andeuO, 
qualntt (.kwant), adr, [ME. qua ink, queynte, 
etc. ; < quaint, a,} Elegantly. 

What shulde I speke more queynte. 

Or la^yne me my wordw peynte? 

Chavetr, House of Fame, 1. 245. 

qaaintt (kwant), v, t, [< ME. qnainten, quriu- 
ten, queynten, cointen ; by nnhercsiH from aquain- 
fcM, etc*.: HOC acquaint,} To acquaint ; inform; 
cause to know. 

Ho counted him queyiitll with tho tvo ladies, 

That hade that time thl aoiie t4> kepe in wanlo. 

WUliam of Paler E. T. S.), I. 4044. 
Ibere If ho travaile and miainte him well, 

The Treasure of Knowledges ia his ncht! ih'ale. 

Kecorde, Castle of Knowledge (1.5r>0). (/lulliteeU.) 
1 met a mail and had him stay, 
Bequeiitlngliini to mak me quaint 
Of the lieginnitig and the event. 

Battle qjf* UaHate (ChUd’s Ballads, VII. 1K2). 

qiialxitaiicet, n. [ME. quaintance, qtveyutanee, 
quoyn iaunce ; by apheresis from aequain tanee,] 
Acquaintance. 

He kysses lilr comlyly, tSi kny^ily he meleg ; 

Thay kallen hym of a quoyutuunce, A he hit qnyk askes, 
To he her seruaiint sotlily. If heni-self lykeil. 

Sir Uawayne and the ilreen Knight (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1>T.5. 

quaintiSBtt W. [< ME. quaintiac, qnayuti.s'e, 
qwainliH, qwantiu, qneyntise, < OV^cointine, eoyu- 
tiae, eoinlic4}, quointinv, euintize, coentisee, qurn- 
tift, etc., clovoriicHs, skilfulncss, cunning, art- 
fulness, neatncHB, < coint, known, clever, 
quaint: see quaint,} 1. Cleverness; artful- 
ness; cunning; cm ft. 

’I’ln* divill by his dotage diasaiicth the chirche, 

And put in the jirechfairs y pnyntcd witliouteii : 

And ny his queyntise they (Himeii In the eurutes to lu‘lp(>n. 

JHers Pimenian's Crede (E. E. T. S.), I. 507. 
Into Iho ciintre of Culaplic caat with a stoniie, 

Tliero the iiweiie with hlr qiraintis qwaitid me to cacche: 
Held iiiu with hir, A my heile knightea. 

Destnfction of 7Ve// (E. E. T. S,), I. 13245. 

Be waar to whom thou trust is. and spare for no qu eyntiw. 
Fur inyche harme hath falle to them that heu not wise. 

Balmes Btmk {V„ E, T. M.), p. 42. 

2. Elegance; beauty; neatness; trimness; 
daintiness. 

They [wives! sholde aetlen hire entente to pli*H»*n hir 
housboiiden^ but nai by hire quej/ntise of array, 

Chaucer, J^arson’a Tale. 

qualntiset, t [ME. queintiHen; < quaint tee, 
7J.] To make or adorn cunningly. 

The new guise of Bctiio was there ; 

With sundry thynges well deuised 
1 sec, wiieruf thei he queintised. 

wwer, t'onf. Aniant., viii. 

quaintly (kwant'li), adv. [< ME. quaintly, 
queintly, queynthj, cointly, coyntly; < quaint + 
-/»/*-*.] In a (inaint manner. ’ (at) Artfully ; cun- 
ningly; ingeniously; cleverly. 

Bolhe that on A that other, myn hononrtMl ladye, 

That thus hor knyst wyth hor kest han koyntly bigyied. 
Sir Gateayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 24i:t 
A ladder quainPy made of coi cIh, 

To caat up, with a pair of anchoring books. 

Shak., T. 0. of V.. iii. I. 117. 
I queitdly sUdo a kiss. 

Gay, .Shepherd’s We»*k, Monday, 1. 79. 
(6t) Prettily ; nicely ; ideusantly ; with neatness or trim* 
ness. 

The lordc loiites therto, A the lady als, 
ln U> a coinly closet coyntly ho outre. 

Sir Gauuyne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 934. 
Yes, yes: the lines are very iniaintly writ. 

Shak.,T. G. of V., II. 1. 128. 
When was old Bherewood’s hair more quaintly curl'd, 
<.>r naturc’H cradle more enchased and purl’d? 

B. Jonson, 

(c) Fancifully; oddly. whlmHlcally; curiously; especially, 
in an odd, old-fashioned way : as, quaintly dressed ; qtfainU 
ly expressed. 

Anon a figure enters, quaitdly neat, 

All pride and business, hustle and conceit. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 14. 


quaker 

quaintneBS (kwant 'nos), n. [< ME. quoin tnes,^ 
qu'hayntncu ; < quaint + -ne.ss.\ The (piality of 
being quaint, (at) Artfulness : cunning ; wiliness. (bt> 
Elegance; daintiuoss; niccness; ull'cctutton. 

Tho fancy of some mhle quaintiusses liaue put him cloane 
beside his Nuluro. 

Bp. Parle, Micro-cosniogmpbie, An Affected Man. 

I . . . have tliendn more sollcMouHly followed the truth 
of iliings(nmny of whieb I ean also asHerl on my own know- 
ledge) than 1 have stinlitMi quaint ness in e\pr(‘ssioiis. 

A. Morton, New Knglaml's Memorial, p. 11. 
There is a certain majesty in Hlmplicity wliicii is far 
above the iptaintwss id wit. I'tqte. 

(c'l i''aiicifulness; odility; wblmsienllty ; iineeniess; espt*- 
cinlly, Oild, old fasliiontal appearance or manner. 

The great obstaeh* to riiapman’s translations being read 
Is tlieir imoonquorable quatntness. 

J.amh, I'.ng, hramatlsts, Notes. 
Healthy seriousness often best expresses itself In play- 
ful quaintness. Proude. SketclieH, p. 1S4. 

That peeiiliar air of ^fiatnfnrAi wliich is shared by all 
places where narmw streeta run up a steep liiU. 

K. A. Prermnn, ViMiice, p. 98. 

quairt, An obsolott' form of quire^. 
quaisy (kwj»/zi), a. An olmoloto or ilialoctal 
form of queasy, 

quait (kwat ), *//. A variant of quoit. [U. H.] 
quake ( kwnk ), r. ; pn*t. ami pp. quaked,pi)r. quak- 
ing. [< M E. quakeu, eiraken (prot. quakede, alno 
quoke, quok, quoc), < AH. civaeiau {\iro\.civacode} 
(wlu*iuM*caiiHiitivt' <’/rrmGt,f*nusi‘fOHliuko,wag: 
SCO quitch'^ ); pi-rhnpH akin to quick.} I, iutrans. 
To Hliako; tremble; be agituled by tremorK or 
HlioekH. H|)ei;il1cu1ly -(a) To tremble from cold, weak- 
ness, or fear; shiver; shudder. 

Tills VpernieHtm caste hire eyen doun. 

And quok as doth the leefe of iispo grenu. 

Chuverr, ihHtd Woiimn, 1. 2849. 
Wo were so fenle we can Iheganidowne falle. 

And qiiuihe for ilrede. 

York Plays, p. 418. 

And so terrihio waa the sight that Moses sahl. I exceed- 
ingly fear and quake. II eh. xii. 21. 

Bhe, . . . while her infant race . . . sit eow 'ring o’er tho 
Hjairks, 

Iti'tlnsH, eoiitent to quake, so they l>e warm'd. 

Cmvjnr, Taak, Iv. 888, 

(5) To tremble from internal convulsions or sliocks. 

The ertlie invoke, and moiintoynes an bight, 
Valeis, A shaiiiys, hurst en a sundir. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (K. E. T. B.), p. 48. 
Tho inonnhiina quake at him, and the lillls melt, and tho 
earlli is burned at ids presenee. Nah. 1. .5. 

(r) T«» tremlile from want of aolidity or iinnness: m*, quak- 
ing io\\y\ a quaking bog. 

bet eiiMtiirds quake, my rage must freely rnii * 

Marston, Seoiirgi* of Vlllanlo, H. 4. 
Next Smedley dived ; slow eircles dimiilod o'er 
Till! qttakiiuj mud, that clos’d, and op’d no more. 

Ptqic, hlinelad, li. 292. 

Quaking ash, asp, ote. Bee tlie nouns. n>Byn. (rt) Shud- 
der, etc. See shiwr. - (5) and («) To viliralo, quiver. 

II .t Irons. I’c) naiiMO to nliakc or tremble ; 
throw itito agitation or trt'mbliiig; eau»t' \,t> 
Hliivcr or Hhmhler. 

I am not pleas’d at that ill-knotted fliv, 

'I'bat biisliing-starlng star. Am I not hnko? 

It hboiild not quake me now ; had it appi^ar'd 
Before, it I might then hane justly fear’d. 

Tovmntr, Revenger’s 'fragtaiy, v. 8. 
WIiiTi* ladies shall ho frighted. 

And, gladly tpuiked, hear more. Shak., (’or., 1. 9. 8. 

quake (kwak), n. [< ME. quake; < quake, r.} 
1. A Hliako; a trembling; a tremuloiiH agita- 
tion ; a Ntimlderifig. 

Yet as tho oartti may sonieiltnes shako, 

For winds shut up will cause a quake. 

Suckling, Jjtjve’s World. 

2t. Fear; diHmay. 

Tliou ahal bye thl breed ful dere, 

Til thou tunic aseyn in qtutke 
To that orthe thou were of take. 

Cursor Mundi, M.S. Trln. t’antab., f. 8. {HalHumU.) 

quake-breecht (kwak'bredi), u. A coward. 
[Kare.] 

Errors, a hartlcHso, a faint-hearted fellow, a quake 
breech, without lioldncs, spirit., wit; a sot. Withals, Biot. 

quake-grass (kwak'graH), «. Samo iiH quaking- 
grass. 

quakemiret (kwuk'mir), u. [< quake 4* mire. 
iletioe quagmire, and by abbr. quag. ( ’f. quave- 
mire, quiekniire. \ A quagmire. Stanihurst. 
quaker (kwa'kor), //. [<. quake + -er^. Hence 

(in H<*TiHe 2) F. iptaere, (fuaker = Hp. Gudkero 
= Pg. (,bo/rr/'r=: 1). htcaker = (L (,Hidker szlhiti. 
Krfflcer Sw. Quakare.} 1. One who <|uakeH 
or Iromblos. — 2. \eap.} Ono of tbo roliginim 
donomimttion callod too Society of Friends, 'iim 
name, originally given in repiriach, iuis never been adoptcil 
by the .Society. .See Smriety of Friends, under friend. 
Quakers tliat, like (o l.*intems, hear 
Their lights within ’em will not swear. 

S. Butler, lliidlhras, II. it. 219. 
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A certriiii miniHtt^rin ^•rcIn(?n, . . . reproached with tho 
name of Quaktr. l>L<cniiKe of hin HinKular HharpncHH oftaiiiMt 
the foi'iiiiil lifelcHH iiiiiiiMterM umJ ('liriittiiiriit ui the world. 

Venn, TravelH In llolhitid, etr. 

Old the w'jitliiK)* of John WiKilman by heart, and love 
the early (/uakerM. Larntj, A QiiukerH* MeidltiK- 

3. .A Qiiiikor f?ini (wliirrli Kon, urulor lyw//*;. 

The only other vesgel In the nort. wuh aUiiHalan Kovenr 
nient bark, . . . nioiintln); flfrni kiimh (four of which we 
found to lie ijuake.rH), 

U, //. Vatui, Jr., iJefore the ISIast, p. 5i71. 

4. Ill fulom., ono of (•crtuiii iioctiiiil trioiliH: 
an K?ii»liHh (‘olloetorH’ imrne. Jffrotis nistanen 
IH llu* I'ornition <]iiak(‘r, tiii(i Mamtstra naan ia 
Um* HfiiJilI (umluT. Also iinah'i 

Quaker, a nume uHHumed by tlm.^e (pjakeiM who were 
dirto%viied by the Society ol Kricnda, al (he time of the Hov- 
oliitioiniiy War, for actively hij|iportlii ;4 the ciiUMe of the 
coloiiihtji. 'I'hey oiaaiiir.cil an a Mcjianitc body, \\hlrh 
ccaned to i'xIhI aftt'r the death of its oritdnal nienilHtnt.— 

Quaker black*(lrop. sec hiu'k iirup.— Quaker but* 
tons. Ht'o hnthin. Slewed Quaker, a poHset of mo- 
laMtcs or lioncy. sliu cd with Tint ter and vineftar, and 
taken liotana nniicdy for r«ddH. (('oIIim].] The Quaker 
City, Philadelphia in I’ennsylvania : so culled In allualon 
to ItH having; hmi fniiiided h) (hiukera. 

QUaker-bird (kwu'kor-ln'nl), >/. Tlio sooty Ill- 
bill i ' ohn , iHoNH'fha iiv rhiihflria fulitvuosa : so 
c.albMl from ils sonibor color. 

Quaker-color (kwji'kcr-kwl’' or), h. The color of 
th(' (Inib or j^ray fttbrics iniicri woru by Quakors. 

The u|mer pari a are a uniform, satiny olive Kray or 
quetke^r-ettlur, Cown, Key to N. A. birds, p. 474. 

Quakerdom (kwa'kcr-dmn), a. [< t^hinLrr + 
-ftoni. I (Quakers as a class; tlio world of (jua- 
kersy with their tenets, aims, rnaiiners, ciistoms, 
(dc. ((^)llo<|.| 

lie Ihcrweiit. t'olerhlKeJ spoke very civilly of modern 
Quakenlum, eonKnitulatiiiK them on their iireferenee for 
the eiiltivatlon tif the Intellect ruthor than the accompllHh- 
luciitH of the person. Cartdifut Fox, Journal, p. 47. 

Quakeress (kwa'ker-es), //. ( < (^htaktr + 

A female (Quaker. 

Kvery QunkereitH la a lily. Lavih, A Quakers' Meeting. 

Quaker-grass (kwa'ker-gras), w. Sutiie as 
<fuakin(V{fn/ss, | Prov. Kii^.J 
Quakenc (kwn'ker-ik), a. [< (^hiakrr + -iV.] 
l*erlainiug b Cj|mikerj t^nakerisb. fliure.j 

The Quitkerir dialeet. Mamidaji, in Trevelyan, 11. UK). 

Quakerish (kwil'ker-ish), n. [< Quaker + -/a 7/1.] 
Ihirtiiiiiiiig to Qiiakerism; charnel eristic of or 
resembling the (Quakers; (^mtktT-likt*. 

Don't nddress me as If I were a heaniy; I am your plain 
QuakeiiM/i KovenmHH. Charlotte Uronle, June lOyre, xxiv. 

Quakerism (kwti'kcr-izm), //. (< Quaker + 

-twao J Tln^ tidiets, religions customs, and man- 
ners peculiar to tin* C^iinkiTs Wet Quakertem, 

the doctrine of tliose KrIeiidH who Indicvc In the proprie- 
ty and Scriptural sanction of Imptism with water: used 
opprohriousl>. 

SVf Qwtken’jnn Is largely on the inereaHc, even in the 
Innei'iiiost cindc. U. F. tUrnhnm, Short Studies, p, ;{. 

Quakerly (kwii'kt'r-li), a. | < Quaker + -///T.] 
i’linrnct(*ristic of or n'sembliug (.j|uakers ; (.imi- 
kfi'-likt*. 


poor old Twoshoes is ao old and toothless and quaky 
that she can't sing n bit. 

Thackeray, Uoundabout Papers, Some Carp at Satis Soucl 

QUaleH, w. [ME., < AH. cwalii^ slanghlor, de- 
strindion (= OH. qnala^ quale = Ml), quaeley 
J). kwanly sickTiesH, iHsuase, = MLO. qualcy 
Ltl. quaaly kwaal = OHO. qmiuy ekwaUiy chahXy 
Mild, quahy kaltiy G. qual = leel. krol = Sw. 
aiml = Dan. hoaly pang, ^ arelaHy 

die: see quait^,} A plague; muiraiii. IJiya- 
man. 

QUale‘'^t, V, i. A Midtile KtigliHli form of quaiV^, 

QUalO'^f b. A Middle English dialectal fonn of 
whaled. 

QUale^ (kwa'16), n. [L., iieul. of qualiu, inter- 
r<»g., of what character or quality, of what sort; 
rel., of such a kind; iiidef., having some quali- 
ty or other: see qualify.'] An object named or 
considored as having a quality. 

Moreover, wo can directly ohst^rve hi our own organic 
smisations, which seem U» come neareHt t4i the whole con- 
tent of infantile and niolliiHcoiis experience, an iiiniost 
entire ahsenee of any aHMignahle anolc. 

J. IVarU, Kiieye. llrit., .\X. 40. 

QUaliflable (kwol'i-fi-u-bl), a. f< F. tmalijin- 
hie; as qualify + -aide.] (hipablc of being 
(|ualitied, in niiy sense. Harrow. 

QUaliflCEtion ( kwol''''i~ii-ka'sbqn ),u. [= F. qua- 
H flea Hon = Sp. ealijieavian = Fg. qualiftea^Ua 
= It. quaiiticazioia\ < ML. *qualifieatia{n-), < 
r/i/aZ/^V*// re, qualify: hvo qualify.] 1. The act 
of qualifying, or ilie state of being qimlj lied, by 
change or modiiieatioii ; specifically, adiqita- 
tion; fitness. 

Neither ha<l the waters of the floud infused such an ini- 
inirlty as thereby the natural and ])i>werfiil operation of 
all plants, herbs, and fruits upon the earth recolvetl a 
ifualifteation and iiarmful changt^ lialeitjh. Hist. World. 

2. A <]nality adapting a p(‘rson or thing to 
particular eirciinistaneCH, uses, or ends. 

'I'he tpioHAeaUnm which conduce most to the fixity of 
a lairtlon of niattiir seem to lie these. 

lhajle, J':xpei-imental Notes, 1. 

Hirength, agility, and (aainige would ill such a state be 
the most vuliialile tiutdi/ieatioiut. 

MattdeciUe, Fable of the Bees, Dialogue vi. 

3. That which qualifies a iierson for or renders 
liim admissible to or aceexitable for a place, 
an oftic(», or an onqiloynnmt ; any natural or 
n.e(|uir(*d quality, property, or possession wbicli 
seeurt^H a right to tvxereist* any function, privi- 
lege, etc.; speeifieally, legal jiower or ability: 
as, tile qualifeations of an elector. 

The true reason of reiiuiriiig any tfwtUjicatiim yviih re- 
giinl to properly in voters is to exclude siicli persons tui 
lU’c In Ho mean a situation that they are esteemed to have 
no will of their own. Jilaekxtone, t^oni., I. il. 

They say a good Maid S«*rvant ought eHpc(;ia11y to have 
three qmuificationH ; t4> he honest, ugly, umlhlgh-splrltcd. 

A. liailey, tr. of t'olltMiules of KniStnUB, I. .'i04. 

t^iiiHideriihle cihirts sre, however, now being made to 
have tilt* rt^al gyiiitiaMlum certillcute recogniml as a suf- 
tlciciit • 2 ^ialiJieation for the study of medicine at least. 

Fncyc. llrit., X\. 17. 


Ytni woiihl not have Kiiglishmen, when they are in 
oompany, hohl a silent anakerltf nu-etiiig. 

,/. Hood man. Winter Kvciiing ( ’oufcreiices, p. 1. 

quaker-moth (kwiVkcr-mbtb), u. An English 
col lectors’ name l’orc<*rtain motlcHl-colorinl noc- 
tnid moths. 

Quakers (kwiVkcr/.), n. [I’l. of 7/mA7r.J Tlic 
cpiaking-gra.ss. [ ITov. F.ng, ) 

Quakeryt (kwa'kor-i), u. f< Quaker + (see 
-cr//).] Same as Quakerism. 

Quaketail (kwiik'lal), u. The yellow wngtnil; 
any binl of the genus Jiutlyles, as H.Jlara. Mae- 
tjilHrray: Moutayu. [Local. British.] 

QUakiuesS (kwa'ki-nos), H. The stiitt; of being 
quaky or siinking: as, the nuakiuess of a hog. 

Quaking (kwa'kihg), It. [< ME. quakyuye, < AS. 
ewaeuiajy verbal ii. of rwacian, quake: see 
quake.] Trembling; fear; agitation. 

Hon of niuii, eat thy broad with quakinii, and drink thy 
water with trembling. Kzek. xii. 18. 

quaking-grass (kwa'king-grits), n. A grass of 
the gmius ttriza. <‘specially Ji. media., an Old 
World planl. sparingly introduced into the Tnit- 
imI Sliiti's. The spikcluto are tremulous on the slender 
hriinches of the |Miiiiclc. Also called quake-yratut, qnaker^ 
yra«8, ilmitier-yrttM. eoie-quakes, liitlteriny ffnuu, jockey- 
frroM.HWii mauienluiir-yratis. - TsU QUAklllg-graiiB. Sue 
illyeeria. 

QUakingly ( k w«/king-li), adr. In a quaking or 
treniblnig mnnner. 

Jill I never pen did mure quakinylu perform his otfice. 

Sir P. Sidney, ArcAdia, ill. 

quaky (kwa'ki). a. [< quake + -//L] Charac- 
terized by or i)roiie to quaking; shaky; as» a 
quaky bug, 


4. In lotfiCy the attaching of (|ijaiity, or the dis- 
tinction of affirmative and negative, to a term. — 

5. A qualifying — that is, partially negativing 
or extenuating — circnmstaiice ; modification; 
restriction; limitation; allowance; abatement : 
as, to assert soiiiethiug without any qualijiea- 
tiov. 

It may he laid dow'ti as a general rule, though suhjeett 
to cousiderahle r/tmltyirdfoimi ttiid exceptions, that hlstory 
hegins ill novel and ends In e»»iiy. Macaulay, Ilistury. 

But, all qiialiftcatiomt being made, it is iindeniuhle that 
there is a certain specialization of the i nervous | discharge, 
giving some distinctiveness to the bodily changes by which 
each feeling Is aocouipanled. 

H, Sjtencrr, Piiii. of l*sychol., § 49.'>. 

0t. Aiipensement ; pacification. 

Dili of that will 1 cause these of Cyprus to mutiny ; 
whose fnudifleatian shall cfuitu Into no true tastt again hut 
by the dlspiaiitiug of CiUMio. Shak., Othello, 11. 1. ‘J82. 

Property Quallfloatloa, the holding of a ciTtaiu amount 
of proi>ertv as a condition to the right of sutfmge or the 
exercise of some otlior public funetioii. This condition 
ill the ciise of suffrage has been eoinmon in ancient and 
iiuMlcrii times, and sUll prevails to a fMiiisidorable exUMit 
ill Kiirope. In the Uiiitoa States it has disappeared in the 
diirerent StaU^s - the last one. KImmIc Island, having alkil- 
islied it (with a few exceptions) in 1888. In many States 
a small property qualitloation is a condition of aervioe as 
a Juior. 

malificative (kwoFi-ti-ka-tiv), a. and n, [= 
F. quali tieafif z=Vfi. qualijieatiro; < NL. qualifi^ 
eatirusyi Ml’j. quaiUieare^ ({UoMfy : see qualify,] 

I. a. Serving to qualify or modify, or ha\ing 
the power to do so ; tjualifying. 

II, n. That which servos to qualify, modify, 
or limit; a qualifying term, clause, or state- 
ment. 


Qualliy 

qnaliflcator (kwol'i-fi-ka-tor), n. [= F. quali- 
iicateur = Sp. valijicador = rg. qualifiea4or as 
it. qualifientore ; < ML. quulijtealory < qualifi~ 
care, qualify : see qualify,] In Boman Catholio 
cccloKiaKtical courts, an officer whose business 
it is to examine causes and prepare them for 
trial. 

qualificatory (kwol'i-fi-kM.o-ri), a, K NL. 
Squall fwaloriusy < ML. quiilijicarey qualify: see 
qualify,] Of or peiiaining to qualification. 
[Bare.] 

Home teachem urge that we should have no exainlna- 
tioiiH at all, . . . others that examinations should be solely 
qualifieaUny. The Acatlemy, Dot. 12, ISSt), p. 2SS. 

qualified (kwol'i-fld), p. a, 1. Having a quali- 
fication ; fitted by ac'oomplishments or endow- 
ments ; f iirrushed with legal power or capacity : 
as, a person qualified to hohi un ajipoiutment ; 
a qualified elector. 

Well qualified and dutiful 1 know him ; 

I took him not for beauty. 

Beau, and FI., Pliiloster, ill. 2. 

Ue only who is able to stand alone Is qualified for society. 

Emereon, Fugitive Slave Law. 

2. AflTected by some degree of negation, limi- 
tation, or modification ; modified ; limited ; re- 
stricted : as, a qualified statement ; qualified ad- 
miration. 

The Quaker’s loyalty, said the Karl of Errol at Aberdeen, 
Is a qualified loyalty ; It smells of rebellion. 

Baner^, Hist. U, S., II. 340. 

3. Eeclcs.y noting a person enabled to hold two 
benefices.^* Bstate of Inhexltanoe qualified. Huees- 
tate. - Qualified acceptance. Heo aecepCatiM, 1 (e) (2).— 
Qualified fee, Indorsement oath, properly, the 
nouns.- 83m. 1. CamftelerU. Qiudifiea, Futed. Tobeeota- 
petent is to have the natural abilities or the general train- 
fug nect'SHary for any given work ; to be qualified is to have, 
ill adilltioii t4> eompetemsy, a special traniliig, enabling one 
to begin the work elfeetlvuly and at on('.u. II e who is compe- 
tent may or may not require lime to lieeouie qualified; he 
who is not ctrmpeteni. cannot heeonie qualified, tor it is not 
in him. FitieA is a geiiernl word ; he who is fitted by na- 
ture, experience, or general training is competent ; he who 
in fitted by special pretmi atloii in qualified. 

qualifiedly (kwori-lld-li), adr. in a qualified 
manner; with iiualification or liiuiliition. 

QUalifiedneSB (kwoFi-Hd-nes), n. The state of 
being (lualified or fitted. 

Qualifier (lcwoFi-fi-^*r), n, [< qualify + -cr). 
Cf. qualificaior,] Out' who or that which quali- 
fies; that which modifies, reduces, tempers, or 
restrains; specifically, in yram,, a word that 
(pialifios another, as an adjective a noun, or 
an adverb it vi*rb, tde. 

Your Kpitheton or qualifier, whereof we spake before, 
. . . beeaiise ho soriios also to alter and enforce the sence, 
we will say soiiiewlml more of him. 

PiiUenhaw, Arte of Kng. Boesle, p. ir>2. 

Qualifiers of Uie Holy Office, a Isidy of monks, in the 
Horvleo of the Inquisition, who exiiinined the evidence in 
regard to accused persons, and made reports to the trihii- 
iials. Encyc. Brit. 

Qualify (kwoFi-fi), f’. ; pret. and pp. qualifiedy 
ppr. qtialifyiny. [< OF. qualifier y callifiery cualu 
ficary F. qualifier = Sp. ealifiear = Fg. quali^ 
fiear = It. qualifiearey < ML. qualijiearey < L. 
qualisyOf what kind, + -fiearCy < faeerCy make: 
see quality and -fy.] I, irans. 1. To note the 
(piality or kind of; oxxircss or mark a quality of. 
— 2. I’o impart a certain quality or qiialificat ion 
to; fitfor any x>1hco, office, or occupation ; fur- 
nish with the knowledge, skill, or other accom- 
plishment necessary for a puriiose. 

1 dctermhiiHl to myself for engraving on copper. 

lUtgarih, in iqmekeriiy^s Eng. Humourists, Hogarth, 
ismollett, and Fielding, note. 

Misantlimpy is not the temper which qualifies a man to 
act ill great nlfairs, or to judge of them. 

Macaulay, Hallum’s ronat Hist 

3. Specifically, to make legally capable; fur- 
nish with legal power or capacity : as, to malt- 
jf>/a jiersoii for exercising the elective franenise. 

Thu first of them, says he, that has a Spaniel by his Side, 
is a YcHiiiian of about an hundred Founds a Year, an hon- 
est Man ; He is Just within the Game Act, and to 

kill ail Hare or a l*heasant. Addimm, Spectator, No. 122. 

I n 1432 it was ordered that the qualifyiny freehold should 
be within the county. Stulw, Const. Hist., f 368. 

4. In logiVy to modify by the negative particle 
or in some similar way. — 5. In gram.y to ex- 
press some quality as belonging to; modify; 
describe : said of an adjective in relation to a 
noun, of an Bdverb in relation to a verb, ete. 
— 6. To limit or modify; restrict; limit by ex- 
ceptions; come near tfenying: as, to qualify a 
statement or an expression; to gjialifif tae sense 
of w'ords or jffirases. 

Bomutiroos wordes suffered to go single do giue greater 
sence and grace then words quaUified tqr attributions dow 
PukUnhatn, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 15a 
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7. To moderate; soothe; abate; soften; di- 
minish; asBuago: as, to qualify tiie rigor of a 
statute. 

1 do not seek to quench your love's hot flre^ 

But qualify tho flre’a extreme rage. 

^Ao*.,T.G.of V., 11. 7. 

Although the aeat of the Town be excessive bot» yet It 
is happily qualified by a Morth-east j^e that blowetli from 
sea. Sandy*, Travailes, p. 5. 

8. To modify the quality or strength of; make 
stronger^ dilute, or otherwise At for taste : as, to 
qualify liquors. 

1 have drunk but one oup to>night, and that was craftily 
qualified toa Sh^., Othello, ii. :i. 41. 

A set of feiiars and bonnet lairds who . . . contrived tii 
drink twopenny, qualified witli brandy or whisky. 

Scott, St. Hollands Well, 1. 

9. To temper; regulate; control. 

This Is the master-niece of a modern politician, how to 
qualifie and mould the aufferance and subjection of tiic 
licopie to the length of that foot that is to tread on their 
necKH. MiUon, Reforniatiofi in Eng., li. 

It (the bitteni] hath no fit larynx or throttle to qualify 
the aound. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 27. 

10. In Scotch laWy to prove ; authenticate ; con- 
Arm. 

'Ilie other (half of the goods forfeited] to be given to 
him who delates the recopters and qualifier the satne. 
Spaldinif, Hist. Troubles in Scotlund, I. 273. {JamieMn) 

If any individual could qualify a wrong, and a damage 
arising from it. 

Thurlow, quoted in Boswell's Johnson (an. 1770X 
^Byu. 2. To prepare, capacitate. See qualified.— 6 tuid 7. 
To reduce. 

u. intrans, 1. To take tho uecessarjir stops 
for rotideriii^ one’s self capable of lioldmg any 
office or enjoying any privilege; establish ii 
claim or right to exercise any function. — 2. To 
take the oath of offict* before entering npon its 
duties. — 3. To make oath to any fact: as, 1 am 
ready to qualify to what I have assert^'d. [ U. 8. J 
Qualitative (kwori-ta-tiv), a. fr= F, qualitatii'c 
= 8p. cualitativo = l^g. It. qualitaHvo, < LL. 
qualitntiCHS, < Ii. qHaUta{i~)Hy quality: see qml- 
lY?/.] Originally, depending upon qualities; 
now, iion-qiiantitativo; ^dating to the posses- 
sion of ({nalities without refercuice to the quan- 
tities involved ; stating that some phenomenon 
occurs, but without measurement. The word 
occurs, according to J)r. Fitzedward TIall, in 
Gaule’s Wuc-yavria (1652). 

After thla (|iiantitnt.ive mental distinction [between men 
and w<micii (, which becomes incidentally qualilatim by tell- 
ing most upon the nioMt recent and most complex facul- 
ties, there come the qualilatim mental dlstirictloris coiise- 

a iient on the relations of men and women to tlieir chil- 
red utid to one another. 

//. Spencer, Study of Soclul., p. 374. 
Qualitative analysis, in chem. see analytti*. - Quall- 
Uttlve atrophy, (legeueration of tiwiuo combineiT with 
atropliy.^Quauiatlve definition, a deflnitlon by means 
of accidentm qualltleM. 

qualitatively (kwol'i-ta-tiv-li), adr. In a <]uali- 
tativc manner; with reference to quality; in 
(|ualitv. 

qualitfed (kwoFi-thI), a, [< qnalUy + -rf/2.] 
lAsposed ns to qualities or faculties; furnisUed 
with qualities; endowed. 

Besides all this, he was well quaWusd. 

Chufnnan, Iliad, xlv. 104. 
A dainty hand, and small, tn have such power 
Of help to diziv height ; and tntalitied 
Divinely. Harper** May., LXXVllI. 184. 

quality (kwoFi-ti), ; pi. qualities (-tiz). f,< 
OF. quHliic, F.* qaaliU} =: Sp. cualklady calUlad 
= Pg, qualidadc = It. qualild, < L. qualita(U)Sy 
property, nature, state, quality ((’ieero, tr. Or. 
noioTjp:), < qualifty intorrog., of what, kind, of 
what sort; rel., of such a kind, of such sort, 
such us, as; indof., having some quality or 
other; < quiSy fern. abl. qudy who, whal : see 
who."] 1. That from which anytliing can be 
said to be Hindi or such ; a character expressi- 
Ide by an adjective admitting degrees of com- 
parison, but not explicitly relative nor quan- 
titative: thus, blueness, hardness, agility, and 
mirtlifuluess are qualilies. The prccloe meaning of 
the woni Is governed by its prominence In Aristotelian 
philosophy, which formed part of a liberal education till 
near the end of the seventeenth century, though the modi- 
fied doctrine of Ramus wss taught at Cambntlge. Aris- 
totle makes quality <ino of his categories, or highest gen- 
era, and thereby distinguishes it absolutely from sub- 
stance, quantity, and relation, as well as from place, time, 
action, passion, habit, and posture. A quality Is further 
aaid by Aristotle to be something which has a contrary, 
which admits of degree, and which is a respect in which 
things agree and also differ. But no writers, not even 
Aristotle himself, have strictly observed these distinc- 
tions : and Cicero, much followed by the Bamists, uses 
the word quite loosely. Quality has, however, always been 
opposed Ut quantity ; and few writers call the universal at- 
tributes of matter or those of mind qualities. 

There is somewhat oontrarie unto qualitie, as vertue ia 
ooDtnurle unto vioe^ wit unto folle, manhode unto ooward- 


iae. The thing oonteinyng or receivvng any qualitie male 
be sated to receive either 11101*6 or less. As one man is 
thoughte to be wiser then another, not that wlsdome it 
self is either greater or lease, but that tt muiu bee hi some 
maniio more and in some nianne leiisc. By qualitie things 
are coinpted eltiior like or unlike. Tluoto things ore like 
whicho are of like qualitie ami have pix>prioUes liotlio ac- 
cordingly. Wihutn, Rule of lUnisttn (15.'il). 

(fur gooil or evil estate after death depemleth most npon 
the quality of our lives. Honker, Kccles. Polity, v. 40. 

Every sin, the ofUmer it is coiiimittvil, tiie nion* it ac- 
quireib in the quality of evil. 

Sir T. Brmcnc, Rcligio Medici, 1. 42, 

Qualities do as well seem to belong to tintuml bodies 
generally cnnsidcrod as place, tiniu, motion, and tiiose 
other thinga Boyle, Origin of Forms, l‘ref. 

The iMiwer to produce any idea in our mind, I call qual- 
ity of the subject wherein that power (a. 

Ijoeke, Human llmicrstanding. II. vlii. s. 

Thu three qualities which are usually said to distinguish 
atora from atom are shape, order, and mtsiiioii. 

if'. Wallace, Kplcurcanism, p. 171. 

2. Ono of those characters of a person or filing 
which mak(f it good or bad; a moral diN]>(>si- 
tioii or habit. This use of the word, which coinos from 
Aristotle, was much more common and varied down to 
the end of tho eighteenth century than now. (jood ciuir- 
acters were eallutl qualities imire often Diuii l>ad ones. 

All the qualities that man 
Loves woman for. Shak., CymhoMuo, v. ii. KMt. 

You must now speak Sir John Fulstalf fair ; 

W'hich Bwlins against your stream of quality. 

SftaJt., 2 lien. IV., v. 2. .*«. 

To-night well wander through the strectis »nd note 

The qualities of {Mstple. Shak., A. and ('., i. 1. M. 

You nevor taught mo how to handlo cuids. 

To cheat and cozen nion with oattis and lies; 

Those are the worldly qualities to live. 

Beau, and Ft,, Honest Mati’a Fortune, Iv. 1. 

You must observe all the rare qiutlities, buinouri«, and 
cumpliiiientB of a gentlomaii. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of bis Humour, i. I. 

Thou host that pretty Quality of the fuinllinr Fo]>m of 
the Town, wlio, in an Eating- House, always keep ('f>iii)>uiiy 
with all People in ‘t but tiuise they came with. 

Wycherley, Plain iNJulcr, v. 1. 

Ho is very great, and u very delightful iimn, and, wltb a 
few bad tuldud tt> Ills character, wonitl have ui‘tud 

a most conspicuous part in life. 

Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland. 

3. A distinguished and characteristic (‘x<*(d- 
leiico or superiority : as, this wine has (fualify. 

Wo And spontaneity, also, in ilie rhymes of Allinghiiin, 
whose “Mary Donnelly ” ami *'Tho Fairies" liuvethat in- 
tuitive grace called qualify — a grace wliicli no amount of 
artiflee can ever hujA) to produce. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p, 2ri.s. 

In chanuster tho setter should dis|day a great uniount 
of quality, a term which is difticult of uxplaiialioii. Ihoiigb 
fully appreciated byall experienced sportstmm. It iiirmis 
a c<imbliiation of synimetix ns iimlurstmHi by (be artist, 
with tiie peculiar Hiiribiites of tiie breed under exuinlna- 
titm, as iiiterpreUsd by the spoilHtiiaii. 

Jhyfs of Great Britain and Awrrira, j». 102 . 

4. Degree of ('xc.cUciice or AnoiieHs; grade: ns, 
the food was of inferior quality: the Anest qnal- 
iiy of cloth. — 5. A title, or designation of rank, 
profession, or the likti, 

NMien ye will sptwikc gluing eiiery penwm J>r thing hc- 
sidcK his proper name a qualitie by wiiy of lulditioii, wln*- 
tlier It be of guml or of bua. It is a llganitiiie speacb of amti- 
ble alteration. Vuttenimw, Arte of Eng, Voosie, i>. 147. 

0. Hank; profession; occupation; function; 
clmract,er sustained. 

A man of such iK‘i*feetioii 
As we do ill our quality iiiucii want. 

StMk., T. O. of V., iv. 1. r.H. 

] am weary of this trade of fortuiic-iening. and ini-;in to 
give all ever when I come into Eiiglund ; for It is u very 
ticklish quality. 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, v 2. 

Kneeling istlie sinner's jMiBture : if thou come hither in 
tho quality of a sinner, . . . put thyself into tin* posture 
of a sinner, kneel. Jhmne, .Sermons, vii. 

Tlie saints would often leave their cells, 

And stroll uliout, but hide their qufdity, 

To try good jteople’s hospitality. 

Swift, Baiieis and Philemon. 

A marriage, at the Halifax parish cliiircli, hetween .tohn 
Bateman, of Uipperliolme, in that parish, and a Margaret 
Alderaloyo (no oadresa or quality given). 

N. and Q., «th ser., X. IHtf. 

7. Persons of the same (tailing or frnttirnity. 
[Rare.] 

To thy strong bidding task 

Ariel and all Ills quality. Sftak., Teinpestt 1. 2. 193. 

8 . Nobility or gentry, eitlu^r abstractly (as, 
persons of quality) or concretely (as, the qual- 
ity). But the former is obsolescent, tho latter 
obsolete or now vulgar, 

Gentlemori of blood and quality. 

Shalt., Hon. V., Iv. 8. 9r>. 

Two or Uireo great silver flagons, made with inscriptions 
as glfta of the King to such and such persons of quality 
as did stay in town the late great plague, for the keeping 
things in order In the t<»wn. Pepys, Diary, III. lao. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight ; 

Ue mames, bows at Court, and grows )>olite. 

Pope, Moral Essays, ifl. 385. 


9t. Charaot('rin respect to dryness or intiisture, 
h(‘at or cold, thesi' being the elemental qualities 
from which it was su]>posed other jiroperties, 
especially those of drugs and (he teniperainenis, 
were oonipound('d. 

The burning vnai/fy 

Of that fell iKdsoii. shak., K. .lohn, v. 7. s. 

lOf. (.’anse; occasion: im incorrect ust*. 

My brother 'I’rollus lodges there to-night : 

Itouse him and give him note of our approach, 

With the whole quality wherefore. 

Shak., T. and l\, iv. 1. 44. 

11. In latfiv: (a) The ehara<*ler of a ])roposi- 
lioiias affirmative ornegat.ivi». [This usi.^ comes 
from Appnleius, a Jjatiii writer of the second 
century.] 

How is a siiuide proposition divided according to qual- 
ity i Into an uiUrmatlve ami negative proposition. 

BlundeciUe, Arte of Txigicke, III. 1. 

(/») The character of aiipreluuision hh clear and 
dist inct or obscure an(l confused. [This use is 
din* to Knnt.] 

In relation to their subject, that Is, b> tho mind itself, 
they |cone(‘pts| are eonsidorud as statuliiig in a higher or 
a lower ilcgrue of eoiiHciuiisiioss they are more or less 
clear, niuru or less (iisfinct; this . . . Is oalhsl their f/tmi- 
Uy. Sir IF. Hamilton, Logic, vtii. 

Accidental quality, a quality not distinguishing «me 
species from another, hut such that its subject iniglit lose 
It without ceasing (o he the saiiio kind of substaiice.— 
Actlve, alterative or alterant quality, u quality by 
force of which a btHiy acts ; thus, heat is an active quality 
of fire.— Affective cmality. same as affeeiion, d.—- Cate- 
gories of quality. Si'c eateyorjf- Contingent quality, 

a derivative quality not nocessiii'lly involved in any primi- 
tive quality. Contrariety of quality, contrariety. 
- Corporeal quality, a nutiinil quality of a kind of sub- 
Htuiicc. OOSimcal quality, a quality of a luMiy depen- 
dent ii]S)n Hie presence of Home iinui'rrclved thing, us Its 
color ujam the preseiire of the liiiniiilfcroii.s ether.- Ele- 
meutfll nr first quality (tr. (ir. vpu,ri] tiini/iouq), one of 
the four tiualities, liot ami cold, moist and (iry, which, 
according to Aristotle, distingnisli the four eleineiits, earth 
being dry and sonicw hat cold, water cold and somewhat 
moist, air moist ami Homewhai hot, tire hot and some* 
what dry. Of these qualities, hot and cold an^ active, 
moist and dry piutsivc. The hoi segregiitt*H diifcrciit kinds 
of siihstaiicc, the cold brings them together: the moist 
has no dclinite hoiiiidury of its own, hut nwidily receives 
one ; the dry has Its ow n iNiundtiry', ami dries notcssily re- 
ceive another. The eflort. of the Aristotelians constantly 
was to aecoiint for the properties of eointMiuiid bodies by 
these ilrst qualities, and this was esmHdiilly done hy phy- 
hiidans in regard to drugs.- Esseuilal qualltyi a qiiuj- 
iiy the essential dilTereiice of some siHimes.— fttiputSd 
quality!. Hooimpate, Intentional quality, a idiHrao- 
Hr Die preilieation of which states a fuel, hiit not tlie true 
mode of existence of that fact ; thus, It is a fact that the 
eeluHtial InkUcs are accelerated Hiward one uiiother: but, 
if iu2 ion at a distance bo not admitted, attmetioii is an 
iatentwmil quality.— ■ LogicgU quality- Scf;iicf.10,alM)V0. 

Manlfeai. occult, oziglnal qualities, sec tbe ari jec- 
(ives.— Mechanical quwty, a quality explicable uihui 
the principles of mechanics.— Fatible qualityt (tr. Gr. 
7TCMr>T>)<; iraBifTiKi]! one that directly iiifcctKonc of the sensi^s. 

— Fredicamenial quality, ipiulity in the strict sense, in 
w'liJcb it is one of the ten j>redicnmentsorcntegfiries of Aris- 
totle. -Primary qualltyi om* of tbc inathematical cliur- 
actei’H of bodies, not strictly a i|iinlltv, alul not the object 
of any single sensr; ex(diiH|vr‘ly. l.rf>cKe eniimerHtes these 
as Hollditv, extension, flgiire, motion or rest, and number. 

Frlmlilve quality, a Ipnillty which eannotbe conceived 
to hr a lesult of other qualities.- QuaUty Of a BOUUd. 
.serj limlrrr. - Quality Of estate. In law, tlio inanner In 
wlilrh (hr enjoyment of an estate is to ho excrcisert while 
thi* light of cnjoymenl eonflniies.- Real quality, (at 
A quality really exisliiig in a laidy, and not inU'iiiioTial. 
(ft) A quality really existing in a hmly, and not imputed. 

- Secondary quiAlty. (a) A patihie quality, (h) a de 
rivative qiianty - geCUUdO- primary quality, a char- 
acter which ill being known as It ufTectM us is ipso facto 
known us It cxImIh, us hardness. Sensible or seUBlle 
quality. Same us MitiUe quality. Tactile quality. 
(a) A (piality known by Lbe touch, (h) A pstible quality. 

The quality, persons of high iiuik, collectively. (Now 
vulgar.] 

I shall appear at tho next mawiiieradc dressed up in 
my feathers and piniiiagu like an liidJun prince, that the 
quality may see how pretty they will look in tlieir travel- 
ling habits. Addison, (hiardian, No. 112. 

The qmdity, us tho upper classes in riirnl districts are 
designated by the lower. 

Trollojte, Ijrirebesler 'I’owcrs, xxxv. 
s>8yn. Iniidk. Quality, Property, Atlrilnde, .icridnit,Char- 
aeterOHc, Character, A ffeetioii, I'rrdirate, Mark, Itifierence, 
Diathesis, Deter miuatwn. Quality is that which iniikos or 
helps to itiuke a ]H:rHoti or thing such as lie or It is. It Is 
not universal, and in one jNqmlar sense It linplles an ex- 
cellence or a defect. In popular smtech a quality Is liitol- 
lectual or moral ; in mulaphysics ft nmy be also pliysical. 
Apriqwrty is that wliieh Is vlewi:d as piHsullarly one's own, 
a peculiar quality. An attritmte is a high and lofty char- 
acter: tho attributes of (Jud are natural, as omniscience, 
omnlpotenee, etc., and moral, as holiiirss. justice, mercy, 
etc. *^Acc\dnd isiin tthbrevlaled expression for occidental 
or contingent quality." (Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., vi.) 
Characteristic is not a H^nn of logic or philosophy ; itslamls 
for aiHTSonal. peculiar, or distinguishing qiioJily : as, yel- 
low in skin, horn, milk, etc., is a characteristic of Gttenisey 
cat tie. Characteristics may he mental, moi-nl, or physlc;af. 
Character is the most general of thesr? words ; a character 
is anything whlcii is true of a subject. In nnother sense 
character (QA a collective term) is the sum of the charac- 
teristics of 0 person or thing, especially the moral cliarac- 
teristlcB. The word always views them as making a unit 
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or whole, and ha» lower and hlKlier iiaen. Tlie other worda 
are m^mewhat technicul. Afuctwn l» iiard in vorioiia 
aeiiHua. }*re.dicate and iMitk are very Kcncral words in 
loKi(‘. THffrrfurc ih a (dnirucliT diHliiiKnishiiiff one olasR 
of obJectH from otliorft. JHatfv’xM, tin* correHpoiidin;; 
Grouk form, is aj>plk‘d in inndic.lnoU^peculiaritieHof con 
■titution. iHrnnituilunt Ih h more recent philoHophical 
term dcnoiintt a character in ttcticral. 

It would he felt HM iiidecoitaJH t4i Mpouk of the qualifi^'M 
of God, and iih ridicnloiiH to Hiaaik of tin* attrimih'n of 
Tnuiter. Sir H . Ilamilhni, Metajdi., vi, 

l*rtqtfrty Ih correctly a Hyrnniym for jM cnlijiiw/?/o//7//; hut 
itlHfriMjiientlyiiHed asco extimslve wit lif/na///// In general. 

Sir H', /itnnilhoi, Alctapli., vl. 
We liuve no direct cotfnlX)inee of aliat may he called tliu 
KUbaiaiitive exlHLe.nce <d the l»o<l>, only ol ita mr/deids. 

./, //. Aewvnin, i’!»r«»chial ScnnoiiH, L. 
Atfaidlity in a Kencral rfmrnrfrrintir of the ID^ypt iariH of 
all chiHHOH. K. II'. Ldiic, Modern kiryptiaiiH, 1. 2flJ. 

To JihIkc human rhnrnrter, a man may MiinethneH have 
very tanall experience, pnnfded In- IniHu very iar^e heart. 

ttuhrrr, Wind will iic l>o wltli It? v. 4. 

QUality-bindlng(l<w^»l'i-f n. A kind 

ol* woi'Hlod ttjpo II, sod for binding Mm* borders of 
ttarjiof.H find siniiliir work. Snnnttnuis, 
qnallet. W. A Midtih* Kni^lish form of zr/m/rl. 
QUalm (kwiim), n. ( Also dial. «vf/w/; <,MK. fjitahHf 
qiirlvt, post iletieo, doiiMi, < AS. nvralnty doalh| 
slmii^lilor, niunlnr, destruction, pliipjuo, pesti- 
lence (=: OS. quuhn, tlcfiMi, dostnietioii, =: J). 
/iwvf/fw, siitTocHtiiiK vupor, smoke, = OIIO. 
quahu, vhinihn^ MIlM. quahu^ fivahit, sluni^liter, 
destriieti(»n,(». qualm, sullbetilin>' v« por, vupor. 
steam, damp, smoko, nausea, = Sw. qrahu, suf- 
foealin^ aiv, sulirinc.ss, = Dim. Icrahu, siiffoeat- 
inj' air, hnilnu', naiisen)*^ vivrlau, die, wlMuiee 
ru'rllau, cause to ilie, kill: stui auail^, atnl ef. 
qualr^ liiniquvIL] If. Illness; tiisense; pesli- 
leiiet*; plni'iu^ 

A ihoiiHand Hlain, und md. of quuhnr yntorve. 

Chaucer, KidKht’H 'I’lde, 1. 

2. A sudden attfiek of illtu'ss; a l iirn of faiiit- 
noHH or sutTerini,?! it throe or throb of jiain. 

Koine sudden qualm hath Mtriiek nu^ at the heart, 

And dlmin'd iiiine eyeb. Shuk.,'‘l lien. VI., i. 1. 54. 

3. Kspeeially, a sinUien lit or s(‘iztire of siek- 
1 M*HK at till* stoniaeli ; a si'iisation of nausea, 

VtthUiff. Ilow now, MIsin'HK Ihdl ! 

Hick of a calm. Shak., lien. 1 V,, 11. 4. 4d. 
Kor wln> witiiont a quufiu hath ever hiok’d 
(In holy irarlmKc, thoaah liy Homer cook'd? 

JioMvowuum, Translated Verse. 

4. A seriijile or Iwiiif^e of eons<*i<‘iM*-e; eom- 
]iuiM‘tion ; iitM*asiiM*ss. 

Some seek, when queasy eoiiKeieiiee has itH</mrb/<x, 

To lull the painful malady with alniH. 

Cmrpcr, (’hariiy, 1. 447. 
5t. Tlie boding cry of a raven. 

As ravenes qualm, or schrychytiKc of thtse owlis. 

’ Chunrer, TroiliiH, v. JWli, 

qualm (kwiim), r. /. f< qualm, n.] 1. To bo 

sick; suffer from (lualms. [Ibire.J 

Alxpve the rest, 

Let •lesse'H Nov'reifiii tlow'r |N!rfiime my f/nabaia// hreast. 

qiutrlcH, Knihlenis, v. 'i. 
2. Te etiiise pain or (junlnis. 

Kolicitnde diHcompoM'a the head, JealoiiHy Mie heart; 
envy qualuui on his liowels, prodiKnlity on his piirHc. 

(icntlt'uian JuMructrd, p. rSM), {Ihanm.) 

QUalmiret (kwarmir), u. ( a var. of quaremirr, 
appar. simulating quail^, qualm,'] Same as 
quaijmirv,.^ 

WhoHoeiier Hi'keth It in aid other place, aiidatH'th about 
t<t st't it out of iiieirH piiddelH and uunlniircK, and not out 
of the most pun* and clean* fontdaine Itselff. 

lip. (Janfiiu'r, 'I'rm* (ilMidicnee, fol. 0. 

qualmish (kwii/mis]i), a, 1< qualm + 

1. Sick at the sloiiiaeli ; iiM'lined to vomit ; af- 
feeteil with nausea or sickly laiifjuor. 

1 am quatumh at the Hiiiell of lin k. 

Shak., Ui-n. V., v. 1. i'Jl. 

2. Mneasy. 

Klisaheth was not dcHiroiis of peace. She w-as qualinijih 
Hi the very Hiigaestioii. Mntlcy, Hist. Xetlierlamis, I. ri’. 2 l. 

qualmishly (kwa^mi.sh-li), m/r. lii a (pialiiiish 
mauiM'r. 

qualmishness (kwii 'mish-nes), n. Tin* st nte of 
(jualiiiish; nausea. 

quamash (kwfi-mash"), a. Same as camass. 
quamash-rat tkwa-masli'rnt), a. Same as ra- 

mas's-nft, 

quamoclit (kwqim'o-klit), a. [Mex.] 1. The 
evpress-viiM*, Ipomn^a Quamoclit. — 2, [(*a/».l 

[\li. 1 A section ef the mentis Ipomica, includ- 
inp th«' eypn'ss-vine, formerly veparded as a 
penus. 

quam proximo (kwam prok'si-meh [L.: quam, 
as: pnt.rnur, most nearly, K pr<mmuu, iM*arcst : 
si*e /»n)j-/a/e.] As near as may he; nearly, 
quandang (UwnnManp). a. fAustvaliaiir] A 
small Australian twe, Futtauius acumiuatuu, or 
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its fruit. The latter, called native peach. Is said to ho 
iihnost the only Australian fruit relished hv Eiiropoatia 
'rhe kernel of the seed Miuandaiig-nut) as well as tlie pulp 
Ih cdihle. Also quandtmq and quanttnty 

quandary (kwonMa-ri or kwon-da'ri), w.; pi. 
quandaries (-riz). lOripiri unknown; perhaps 
a dial, corruption (simulatinp a wonl of L. 
origin with suffix -arif) of dial, wandreth, evil, 
]i]iphf, peril, adversitv, difficulty : see ivaudreth. 
'fhe change of iiiitiaf a - to wh- (hw-) occurs in 
some dialectal forms, o. g. in irhaul, a fre- 
quently lieard pron. of iraut (as, 1 ilon’t tvhauf 
it). Medial a* often suffers dialectal change to 
qu (as in squete for sicctd), and instances of tlie 
change of iWi- to qu- are numerous (Sc. qua, 
quha, for irha, quhar for where, etc.). The ii<»- 
lion that ^awadfir// comes from F. t/aV a dirai-Jr, 

* what shall I say of it,’ is absurd. 1 A stale of 
flilliciilty or perplexity; astute of uncertainty, 
iM'shation, or puz/lemoiit; ax>ickle; apredicu- 
meiil. 

1 leiiuc ynu to ItidKt* ... hi what ii quaatlaric . . . riini'^ 
lelcH wiiH Itrunaht. Grevne, Mamillia. 

That much I fear furKiikiiiK of my diet 
Will bring me prcHcntly to that quanilary 
1 hIiiiH bid all adieu. 

Jicau. amt St., Knight of Hiiriiing rentle, I. 1. 

We ore in a great quandary what in do. 

PeptfH, Hiury, I. 245. 

quandary (kvv oil'd M-ri orkwou-du'ri), r.; i>ret. 
and pp. quandaried, i»pr. quaudaryiuq, [< 
quandartj, a.J I. Iraus, To ]iut into atjuandary ; 
bring into a slate of iincerhiinty or ditffciilty. 

MelbfiikH 1 ntii qunndary'd, like one going with ii parly 
to dlHCover th(‘cm.iny'H camp, but bad lohl IiIh guide ii|h»ii 
th(! tiioiiiitiiiiiH. Otway, Sobtier'H Kortiiiie, ill. 

II. I a trails. To bi* i n a difficulty or uncertain- 
ty; }u*sitate. 

He qunndai'ice whether to go forward God, or, with 
heuiaH, Ui turn back to the woild. 

Her. T. Adatuit, Witrkn, I. W>r>. (ftaciee.) 

quandy (k wim'di), a.; 1 ) 1 . quaiidics (-diz). [t )ri- 
gin obscure. J A liiick. the ohhvife or soutli- 
southerly, Itarclda (ftaciafis. H(*e cut iimicr 
iia rclda .’ [ M assjic li uset t s. 1 
quannet (kwan'et), a. [Origin ohscuiM'.] 1. A 
Kind of tile, us<*tl (‘specially for scraping zinc, 
phites for the process dcnoniimit.(*d nmislalic 
jn'intiiig. (-re. — 2. A flat tile set in a fraim* like 
a ])laiM‘, used in the mnimfacture of combs. 

Tortolwe Miell Inuidles . . . are siiioothed with a Ihait or 
single cut tile, tochiilenlly known as a quannet. 

O. liyrtw, ArtiBaii’H Haiidhook, p. 410. 

quanon. a. Sanut as ha null. 
quant (kwant), a. [Also quoul : < ME. quaufe^ 
u'haute, a ]»oh‘, si ick, rod : cf. /.ra/h ) 1 . A wnlk- 
iiig-slick. (Prov. Eng.J — 2. A jmshing-pole 
with a flat hoard or cap at one (‘iid lo pn^vent it 
from sinking into the mini, used by harg»*meii ; 
also, a juim)iiig-poh‘, siinihirly fitted, used in 
niarslu^s. The riaiiie is also giv(*n to tlie cap. 
[l*rov. Eng, j 

quanta, a, IMuval of quantum. 
quantativet (kwon'la-tiv), a. Same as quauU- 
talice. 

The iiotioim of quantity, niid of the tw'o most simple dif- 
ferences of quaidative tliltigH. nirily and deiiHity. 

Sir K. Diyhy, TrentlHc i»f HcKlies (1044), iv. 

quantic (kwmn't ik), a. [< 1 1 . quantus, how' grenl , 
now much (sei* quantity), H- -iV.J In math., a ra- 
tional integral homogeneous funetion of two or 
moi'f* variables. (piantioH are classltied necordiiig to 
tlieir diiiieiisions, ais qurtdrir,nihir,tpinfiu\ yabdtr, etc., de- 
noting qininticN of tlic sec4iiid, tliinl fourth, fifth, etc., de- 
grees. They are further UistiiigiiiHlied as hinnry, ternary, 
quaternary, eltu, aceording as they contain two, three, four, 
etc,, vuriahles. The wortl was iiitrotlueed by ('ayley In 
1864.— Order of a quantic, the degree of a (iimntic. 
The equation of a quantic. Kee equation. 
quantical (kwon'ti-kal), a. Kidatiiig to quali- 
ties. 

quantification (k won^ti-fl-ka'shpn), II . [< NTi. 
as if *^quanHJkatia(u-),< ^quaiitijicarr, quantify; 
Hcv quantify.] 1. The act of attaching quan- 
tity to anyfhiug: as, the quantificntwu of the 
predicate.'-— 2. The act of detenmniug the qua n-' 
Mty - Quantification of the predicate, the nttaching 

of the signs of logical quautlty.r(i(rr//and funnc, to theiiredi- 
cates of pro|K>sition8. The resulting proiiosltioiial forms, 
according to llmnilton, the protagonist of the iipinlon that 
thiH Hlionld he done in formal logic, are : All A is all R : any 
A is notany It ; all A is some 1) ; any A is not some R ; some 
A is all R ; sonic A is not any K: some A is some R ; some 
A is not Koine Ik Rut these forms Inelude hut one de- 
cidedly useful mldition to the usual acheine (all A is all 
R), and an* systematic only in apptmrance, as He Morgan 
has ahiiiidaidly shown. The diK'.trliie essentially implies 
that thecoiailu Mhoiild be considered as a sign of identity; 
the usual doctrine makes it a sign of inclusion. Accord- 
ing to the most iiKMlern selitsd of formal logicians, the 
(inestfon is not of great lniportHm:c, but should la* de- 
cided against file quaiitlflcatlon of Uie uredleate. Aristotle 
exomiiuMl and rejected the <|UBiitifloauon of the predicate, 
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on the nvund that Rvory A ta vnxj B am be true only If 
A and R are one Individual. 

The doctrine of the quarUiJIcation qf the predicaU, set 
forth in 1827 by Mr. Geuige Rentham. and again set forth 
under a niiinericnl form by Professor LHt Morgan, is a doo- 
triiie suppi«;mentary to that of Aristotle. 

H. Spencer, Btudy of Kooiol., p. 228. 

quantify (kwon'ti-fi), r. t.; pret. and pp. quan^ 
tijicd, ppr. quantifyiny, [< ML. *quaii(ijicare^ 

< h. quantus, how much, now' many, + -ficare, 

< fareir, make: h(*c quantity tiiul -fy.] To dc- 
f(u*miiu* the quantity of; modify or (h‘terTmn(y 
with regard to quantity; murk with the sign 
of quantify; as, to quantify a syllable or a 
verse: more (*Kp(.)cially a term in logic Quan- 
tified proposition. Kim prapogitum. 

quantitative (kwon'ti-ta-tiv), a. [s= F. quan^ 
titatif = Pr. quantitntiu = Sp. ruantitaliro = 
Pg. It. quantilatiro, < ML. quantilatirus (Abe- 
lard), < Jj. qnanUta(t-)s, quantity: see quantity.] 
delating or having regard to (quantity or mea- 
Hur(‘nM*nt. 

If the thing may he greater or less, . . . then quanti- 
tative notions enter, and tliCHcienee must he Malhurnalical 
in nature. Je,vonii, I’ol. Keoii., Int., p. 8. 

Pcrha]N) the best (jrimn/iYntitw? verses in our language . . . 
are to he found in Mother (iiMtse, coinisised by nni'ses 
wholly by ear and himling time as lltey danced the baby 
on ttieir knee. Lowell, Ktiidy W iridows, p. 2(Xi. 

I'lie logic of probability is related to ordinary syllogistic 
os ilie quantitative to the qualitative braneli of the same 
seieiiee. C. S. Peirce, Theory of Tnihable Inference. 
Quantitative analysis, in chem. Kee analym.— Quan- 
utatlve atropliy. Kame us mnjite atriqthy. -- Quan- 
titative feet, meters. Kee acrenlual /ee.t, under accen- 
tual. Quantitative geometry. Kame us metric yetm- 
etnt (which see, under Quantitative logic, 

the doctrine of probability. 

quantitatively (kwou'ti-ta-tiv-li), adr. In a 
qiuiii1itutivi‘ maiiiior; with regard to ixuautity. 
quantitativeness (kwon'ti-ta-tiv-ncs), «. The 
state or comlitioii of luring ({miulitativ(\ 

In (ieology, in Riology, in l*sychology, most of the pro- 
visioiiM iirt* qiinlitative only ; und where the)' aretiiiunCita- 
tive their qua niilativenegg, never quite detinite, is mostly 
very indetitiite. //. Sitencrr, Study of Kociol., p. 46. 

quantitivet (kwou'ti-tiv), a. ISamc us quantt. 
tat ire. [Kare.l 

('oni)H»unditig and dividing btNiies according to tpianti- 
five parts. Sir K. JHyhy. Man s Soul, iii. 

quantitively (kwon'ti-tiv-li ), adr, 8o UK to be 
m(*usiir(‘d by (jiunility ; qiiantilaiivcly. 

quantity (kwoii'M-M), n. ; x>h quantities (-liz), 
[< ME. quail ti tee',' quant ite, <, OK. quantite, F. 
qiiaiitite = 8p. eaiiUdatl = J’g. aiiaiifidade = It. 
quant ita, < L. qiianUta(U)s, relative greatness 
or ext mil (ir. Or. 7rofTor//<;), < quantus, how much, 
how many, < quam, how, in what maiitior, < 
(/((/, w'lio, = E. Who: who, what, hoir'^. ] 1. The 

being so much in measure or extent ; techni- 
(uilly, the intrinsic mode by viilue of wdiicb a 
thing is more or less tlian another; a systtmi 
of rolationshix) by virt ue of w hich one thing is 
said to 1)0 more or Ickh tluin nnotlier; magni- 
tude. 

Thy zodlak of thin Astralabie Is shnpen as a conipiUHi 
wicl) that contioiith a large brcfle, us aftur the ijuantUe 
of thin iistralabie. Chaucer, Astrolabe, 1. 21. 

Quantity and iiiiniber differ only In thought (ratloiie) 
from that which Iiuh (|iiuntity and is numi)ered. 

Deecurteg, l*rlu. of idiilos. (tr. by Veil eh), il. § 8. 

The science of number is foiiiidud oil the hyrmtliesis of 
the distinctness of things; tlie science of quantity is 
founded on the totally ditlerciit hyiMdhesis of continuity. 

W. K, Clifford, lA‘cturci^ X. M7. 

2. In the concrete, an object regarded aS more 
or less; a quantum; any amount, magnitude, 
or agCTogate, in a concrete sense : as, a quan- 
tify of water; sometimes erroneously used to 
denote that which should be eimmcrated ra- 
ttier than mouKun'd; as, a quantity at people. 
Any perfectly regular system of objects whose relations 
are definable in advance, and capable of coustructlon in 
the Ininglnatioii, forms a system of quantity cnjuible of 
being dealt with by matlieiiiatlcal reasoning. The quan- 
tities of the matlieniatician, being constructed according 
to a defluition laid down in advance, are iinaginniy, and 
in (hut sense absti’act ; but as being objects of the imagi- 
nation, and not merely of the diseursive reason, lluiy ore 
concrete. ItratheuiHticnl quantities ore either discrete (as 
whole numbers) or continuous. They may also be multi- 
ple, ais vwtors. 

Tbei don rightfiiHc luggcincntos in (‘very cause, bothe 
of riclie and pr»re, sinnle and grete, aftre the quaniytee of 
the trespas that is niys don. MandrviUe, Travels, p. 287. 

Forty thousand brothers 
('oiild not, with all theii* quantity of love, 

Make up my sum. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 208. 

There Is a farre greater quantity of buildings in this 
[Exchange] then in ours. Coryat, ('ruditics, 1. 212. 

When' the ground is seen burning continually about 
the fpiantity of an acre. Purehaa, lilgrimage, p. 10, 

Heat, considenal with respect to its power of worming 
things and changing thoir stote, Is a quantity strictly ca- 
pable of nieoBuretnent, and not subje^st lo any variations 
in qiiHlitv or in kind. Clark Maxwell, Heat, p. 67. 
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5. A larfce or oonHiderable amount. 

Warm antiNcorbuticol plantn taken in miantt'tiea will oc> 
caaioii atlnkintc breath. Arbuihwtlt Allnicnta, vi. 7, | 2. 

4f. A piece or part, especially a Hnmil por- 
tion ; aiiything very little or diminutive. 

Away, thou rug, thou quantUy, thou rtniiiiaiit. 

Shah., T. of the S., Iv. 3. 112. 

5t. Proportion ; correspondent degree. 

'rhiugs base and vile, holding no fiuantUy, 

Love can tranaixifki) to form and dignity. 

Shak., M. N. !>., I. 1. 282. 

6. In ane, orthaepy, pros.^ and melrivs, the rela- 
tive time ocetjpiei in uttering a vowel or ii syl- 
lable ; that characteristic of a vowel or a syllable 
by which it is distinguished as long or short; 
syllabic measure or time; prosodic length, in 
ancitiiit Greek and Latin pronunciation a lung vowel f»r 
ayllable ocenpied nearly, or in deliberate enuncinlion 
fully, twice tlic time of a abort vowel or ayllable, and the 
graminarlHiiHaecordingly aaaiimed the average ahort vou el 
<»r ayllable aa the proaudic unit (mora), and buight that a 
long vowtd or ayllable whh clonal to two abort oiiea. Some 
vowela or ayUaldea varital in time between theao two lim- 
its and were called etnntmm. admitting of metrical uae aa 
either longa or aborta. In certain Hitnationa (eliaion, oc> 
tlilipaia) vow'ela wtTc much abort er In pruimneiatlon than 
the average abort, and, although audible, were diartfgarded 
in metrical nie.naiiruriienL A ayllaVile woa long eitlier by 
nature or by poHitioii (aeefenoi, <*., ft («)). In the IbigllMh 
proTiUiiciatioii of Latin and droek, quantity in the nrotier 
amiae ia entindy dlarcgnrded, except in ho fur as the length 
^)f the penult alfecta the aceeiit according ti> the Latin 
rule ; and Kngllah writera uae the phraae fnlut. tpunUity 
for a falae aeceiitiiation. Thua, to pronounee iH-a-ll yal 
taec ti-yal ia e4illed a “falac quantity, " but to pronounce the 
■a alike in piXier and imiirr ia not au deaignated. 

All conijKiaed in a metro for Catullua, 

All in mimiHUyt careful of inv motion. 

Teunyaon, Kxperinienta, ileiidocnaylliiliica. 

7. In lopic^ that respect in wdiicli universal 
-and particular propositions tiilTor. fcJoe prop- 
ositiou, and Unjimt quaviity , — 8. In vleet,^ 
the amount of eloctricity which passes through 
any section of a circuit in a unit of time: 
more exactly termed the tflrcnyth of the cAtr- 
rent, A battciy ia arranged for quantity when the poa> 
itivo tMdea of all the cella are connected and all the 
iiogatlve ptdea are connected, ao that the current ia 
the muxlmuin when the external realatance la hiiihII. 
■— Absolute quantity, auantby eonaldered na belong. 
Ing to an object In itaelf, without reference to any otiier.— 
Auxiliary quantity. »eu aturgtan/. Broken quan- 
tity, diiH^role quantity. -Oatemilcai quantltyf, that 
aculdent wbic.h lina parta outaTde of one Hiioiber; the 
quantity which Arlatotlotreata in hla Ihwik <if the (^ute- 

S oriea.—Gategoriea of quantity, see caiesfory, 1 .— 
lommenaurable quantities, quantitica having a com- 
mon incHaure. Complex quantity, h multiple quantity, 
or one which re<|uire8 two or iwjro niinilKira to atate ii; 
eaptTCially. an iniuglnory quantity of the form A | Kt, 
where ss —1. — Compound quantity. Seecmi/woww/l. 
—Constant quantltfes, in math., a quantity whicli re 
muiiiB invariably the aaiiie while others increiiae or do- 
crease; a quantity which, though it may lie indetenni- 
jiato, ia not studitM in reference to ita progreaaive varia- 
tion.— Continuous r>r continued quantl^, a ayatem 
of concatenated quantity which indudea the limit of 
every convergent aoriea of quantitlea it eontuiiia. See 
ooHtinuity, 2. — Corporeal quantl^, quantity of apace 
•or apatial uxtenaion, na length, area, voliiiiio, etc.— 
JDeflnite quantity, in toyic, the quantification of a 
proposition in a more definite way than by the diatlnc- 
lion of “ aome” and '‘all." There are varioua ayateina of 
definito quantity. - Dimensive quantity. Hame aa cor- 
pareal Tuanf if;/.— Discrete qnsntity, quantity pr(K;ced- 
iiig by diacrete stepa, belonging to a ayaiern such that 
ita quantities are aiiaeeptlble of being eonnected, one to 
one, with the whole or a part of the aeries of whole nuin- 
l>ora. Tiie ayatem of ordinal numhera ia the most famib 
ior example of diacrete quantity ; another example ia the 
ayatem or ordinary vulgar fructiona.- Dissimilar quan- 
tities, quantitica such that no one ia a real multiple of 
another.— Dual quantity, a system of quantity having 
only two values in any one direction, as in the |{i»olian 
algebra.— Elliptic quantity, a ayatem of qinmtity (aa 
the quantity of angles) in which there are no real infltiite 
diatances, but in which any quantity on being au^clent- 
ly increased rutnrna into itaelf : ao called hecauae the 
ellipse haa no real point at infinity.— Extensive qusn- 
tity. See atcenaiae. - External or extrinsic quan- 
ti^. See Flowing quantity. JltnHntf. 

— Heterogeneous quantitiM. see hetfroqenenwi.— 
Hyperbolic quanti^, a ayatem of quantity containing 
«ucn quantitlea that there are, in some dlrectiona at least, 
two different absolute liiniia, generally •f'-o and — co. Thua, 
If it wore the property of a yardstick to ahurten on reced- 
ing from & fixed centen*, this might happen according tq 
aiich a law that no finite number of layings down of the 
yonlatick could carry the inesaurement beyond two limits 
In ever}', or in 8f>me, directions. Poitita lying beyond these, 
if such there were, would bo at imaginary diatancca. Such 
•measurement would make a syateiu of hyperbolic quan- 
tity. — Imaginary quantity. See tmaijinary. - • impps- 
Bible quantity, same as imaginary quantity.— WX- 
proper quannty. Same as inUnnve quantity, Reid 
defines improper quamtitu aa that which cannot he mea- 
sured by ita own kind — that la, everything iu»t extenalon, 
duration, number, nor proportion. • Inoommsnsurable 
quantitlea See itie(mmeneurabie. — Indeterminate 
•quanti^. See indeterminate.. -Vatmuixe of trans- 
posed quantity, see infinite quantity, 

-a (luantlty infinitely greater Uian every measurable qiian- 
See in/intta.— ulinlteslmal quantl^, a quantity 
linflnltely leas than evei y measurable quantity. Hee ia- 
Jrdtatmat, n.— Iktesarre quantity, see tnlentive,— 
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Internal quantity. s«u internal- intrinsic quan- 
tity, the older name of itUemritv qnatUify. IrraUonSl 
quantity, a quantity not expreasilih by any whole imm 
beror fraction, but iisually by incaiiHof a Hqiiari' or higher 
itK)tof u rational anniitity; in Knrihl, boa ever, by an ir- 
rational quantity ih nioant one incoiuineiihnrabU' with 
the unit of the aaiiut kind. In thin phniHe, irmtional 
|tr. Gr. iIaoy'kI iiieaiia ‘inexpressible*; it dooH not mean 
‘absimi,* though these qiiaiititieH are l•ulled xj/rds.- Like 
quantities, quantities one of which ntiiltirSliui hy a 
scalar quantity gives tin* other.- - Limited quantity, a 
ayatem of qliautitioH all finite, :ind liavlntr an ubKoluto 
mnxinium and miniiiiiiin In ev«‘r> direHion. - Logical 
quantity, tlmt character hy virtue of wineh one (erin 
contains or is contained hy another, and iliiil in liirec 
aenaes : {») Quantity o/ extenmm, or logical breadth, a 
relative character of a term such that w lien it is in e.xeess 
the tenn Is predie.ahle of all the siibjeetM ol w hich anolht*r 
is predlcahle. and of more besides: or a relative ehiivacler 
of a eoneept such that when it is in exetms the coiieiqil is 
aiqdieuble in all tin* chsch in whieh another !•» iiyipheabh*, 
(«) Quantify o/ffnnprrhrneion or inf emtion. in logieai diqdh, 
a relative clnirueter of a term such that when it is in c\- 
ceSH the term has all the pivdirateH of another terni, and 
more Itcsides ; or ii relative eharaeter of :i proposition .•iiieh 
that when it is in excess the proposition is folUtW i'd h> all 
the conHe(|iteiita of luiother proposition, and more besidc,s. 
(t!) o/jKNcnce (Aqiiinas) or a rehi- 

hve character of a concept such that when it is in ex- 
cess it has all the Biibjects and predicutes of another con- 
cept, and more heKidea, owing to its being in a inliid w hich 
has moro knowItNige. . Inttiral quantity is to be dlstin- 
giiiahed from tlie quantity o/a prtq>tntHinn. - BKathSniati- 

oal quantities. r^kwvMthrmatienl. Measurable quan- 
tity, u system) of (iiiantitieH every one of which can In; 
stared to any dcMired degree of npproxiiniition by the hiiiiih 
of numerical iiiiiltiples and HiibniiiltiplcK of a finite niiin- 
ber of units; asysteni of quantities embracing only finite 
quantities together with certain isolated infinities. Mea- 
sure Of a quantity, mmmrv. - Multiple quanti- 
ty, a qiianfity which can he exactly exprosmd only hy 
means of two or moro niitnhera, asn geographical position. 
—Natural quantity, quantity in a aense more eoncrete 
than the niathematmal ; quantity ns joined to sensible 
matter, as when wo speak of two difiorent but equal quan- 
tities of water or lead.— Negative quantity, u lletitioiiH 
quantity in mat heinatica, in moat cases ineomadvabh*, but 
never involving any logical contmdiction in itself, sup. 
posed to belong to a line of quantity continuing the line 
of ordinary or isvaitivo qiiiintily )m;1uw zero for an infinite 
disMiice. In many cases a negative quantity has an Inter- 
pretation : thua, the negative of a dollar owned is n ilidlur 
owtsl, the negative of a ieiiip(;ratiire nlnive zero is the same 
degree of teinporatiiro below zero, etc.— Numeral quan- 
tity, number.— Parabolic quantity, n quantity belong 
ing to Buch a system of qiiantfty that on incrcaHing through 
infinity It iiiimediaiely reappears on the negative side of 
zero. .Such are rartesiaii coordinates in ordinary geome 
try.— Permanent auantity. «ce jnnnanent. Pbyai- 
oal quantity, sny elinracter in nature susceptible of mon^ 
or leas, such hh velocity, atomic weight, clast ielty, heat, 
electric strength of current, etc.— Positive quantity. 
See posiftfM'.— Fredicamental quantity, sec pmin a- 
meufuf.— Proper quantity. Siinie as extenmi'r ipnnitity. 

Propositional quantity, the Iiuantity of a proposition 
in logic. Sec loifiral quantity. iiImivc. - Protonsive quan- 
tity, duration ill time. Quantity of action, tiie line 
integral of the inonien turn.— Quantity Of an eclipse. 
See — Quantity Of CUrvatUre, the reciprocal of 

the riullus of iMirvutlirc.— Quantity Of electricity, in 
rlectrnetatirH, the aiiioutit of electricity iiiioii ii elnugLil 
InjUv. It dericiidM iipoii the capiielty of the lnwly, wliich, 
In the case of a sphere, Is proportional to the radius isoe 
capacity), and iijmn tiie Tmtenlla) of the elect ijelly. It is 
numcricHlly ci]ual to the product of these two factors. 
In electronynamics it is iiMaiHiii'ed (In eonloinhs) hy the 
Hinoiintof electricity furnished hy aeiiiTent In one second. 
—Quantity of estate, in fair, the time during which the 
right of enjoyment of tJiu property in questiun is to eon- 

tiiiue.— Quantity of heat, see heat, 2 .- Quantity of 
magnetism, tiie atrength of a magnetic |)o1e ; tin; force 
it exerts upon an equal |iulc at the unit distance.- Quan- 
tity of matter, the maas, as iiieHSiired hy weighing in a 
balance. -- Quantity Of motion. Hee nwtiun . Quesitlve 
quantity .quantity expreased by an interrogative minieral. 

—Radical quantitlea Heemr/ico/. - Rational quan- 
tity, K quantity cxpressltde by a whole iiuinfier or fraelioii 
multiplied hy the unit of the aaiiic kind ; In Euclid, a eoni- 
menauruble quantity.- Real quantity, thatkiiid of quan- 
tity which extends from zero to infinity, mid from iMltiiity 
througli the whole series of negative value.'! to zero again. 
— Reciprocal of a quantity. Hee rrriprnrnl.— Recl^ 
rocal quantities. Hee nfwiwf/rflr/. Scalar quanu- 

ty, tlio ratio between two quant it u*h of the same kind; 
a real nimilicr. Ihis is the ilefinition of llaiiiilton, hut 
suhHixjuent writers sometirnea ineliide ImagiiinricH among 
Mca]ara.—8snii-inflnltS quantity, a system of quantity 
which la limited atone end and extends t<i infinity in the 
other— BlTtiilar quantities, quantities of the same 
kind whose ratios are iiutiihers. Sophistic quantity, 
an imaginary quantity.— Supcrinfinlte quantity, a 
syatem of quantify which extends through Infinity into 
a new region. Hyperbolic quant Ity is a special kind of 
Buperlnftnito quantity in which there are only two re- 
gions. - gyncatogorematic quantity, quantity US ex 
pressed hy a ayncategorematic word, or generally hy any 
word not a noun. — Teiminsl quantity, i» the 
(|i)antlty of a tenu, as opposed to tfieoiiiiiitlty of a prormsi- 
tlori.— Transcsndsntsi quantity, InteiiKlve quantity as 
ofiposed to predicanieiital quantity : so called heeause dif- 
ferent from the quantity treated hy Aristotle under the cate- 
gory of quantity. — Transposed quantity, h>gical quan- 
tity tranaxMiHiHl from one subject in the preniiae to another 
In the conclusion.— Dnldimsnsional quantity, a sys- 
tem of quantities all of the same kind, otherwise called 
timpU r/uaTieay.— Unlike quantities, quantities which 
have not a numerical ratio between tliem.— Unlimited 
quantity, a oystern of quantitlea such that, any two A and 
B being given, a third C exiata auch that B lies between A 
and ; a ayatem of quantity which baa no abaolute maxi- 
mum nor minimiiin in any direction.— Unreal quantity, 
an imaginary quantity.— Variable quantity, a quantity 
whose progreaaive ohi^oa are under oonaidnration.— Vec- 
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tor quantity, the quantity which helonga to a right line 
coiiaidered as having direction as well Hslcngth, hut which 
la etpiiil for all parallel lines of I'quiti length ; nn> qminlity 
capable of repn-aentatlon hy a directed right lim*, wttlioiil 
considering its imsittoii in space ; a quantity whosi- s(|iiai-e 
ia a iiogHtivc scnlnr. Virtual quantity. Hume us intru- 
tdve qaantitfi. 

Quantity-culture (kwon'li ti-kurtfir), n. Si'r 
tbo i|uottitioii. 

Qua ntity-ruf tare , . . meaiia acuUiirc. whidhcr pureor 
not, wluTc a great quantity or bulk of ImclerlH are groM- 
Itig. Huejqte, Bactcrioli^icni liivestigntioiis (tniiis.), p. ft. 

QUantity-fuse (kAvon'Ii-ii-fuz), n, Sim* / mvr-. 
quantivaleuce (kwoii-iiv'a-l(;iis), n, |< qaan- 
liraU‘n{t) + -rr'.J In rhvm., Ilio oombijiiii^ pow- 
or or viiltio of an atom ns oompiiriHl witli iliiit 
of t1u« l)ytlrog:oii tiiom, wliicli is takoii ns tlu* 
iitiil of moasiini: mmo uh ruh nvt‘. Also ciillotl 
ntoniiritf/. 

quantivalency (kwon-tiv'n -lmi-si), ». [As 
qminUraivmr (soi- -t*//).] Riiiiio as quantiva- 
It nrr. 

quantivalent (kwoti-tiv'n-lont), a. [ < L. qnan- 
hifi. how iiiui'li, how many qnontity), + ro- 
ppr. of rtilrrr, )u* stroii^: hco rnliont.} 
(Miomionlly iMpiivulmit ; hnviii^ tho samo siiln- 
rut iii^ or I'oinliiniii^ powor.— Quantivalent ratio. 
Same as tixyiren ratin (which sec, uiidcr rufio). 
quantoid(kwoii'toitl), n, [A 8 f/Mti«f(fr) + 

'pin* loft -hn ml niilt' of a liiioar uiff(*rcutial oqiia- 
iion wliiToof llu‘ ri^jcht-haml hkIo is zero, 
quantong, n, Samo as qntnuUimf, 
quantum (k won't um), //.; pi. quanta (-tjl). [L., 
nont. Hinjj. of quant ns, how nnifli, how many: 
Hoo quantity.'] 1. 'J'hat wliich has qnaiitity; a 
ooiieroto qunniity. 

'riic objects of Ollier aoiise are all quanta, In ao far us they 
occupy space, ami so also arc the ohjecU of inner acnae, in 
so far oa they occupy time. 

Ii. Caird, riiiloa. of Kant, p. 411. 

2. A proscrihfid, iiropcr, or 8iifli(‘i(‘iit amount. 

Ill Judging the ipiantuin of the church'a jiortion, the 
world thinks every thing too much. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835)^ I. 78. 

Quantum meruit, ns much ns one haa merited or de- 
served; the niciiHiire of recovery in law for aervlcea (he 
price of which was iiotfixeil by cmitruct.— Quantum BUf- 
fleit, as much as is sufilcieiit. Alibn’vlHlcd ry. a., or qiamt, 
aujr.- Quantum valebat, aa mucli ns it wna worth ; the 
meiisiirc of rHaivcry in law for gisids sold when no price 
was fixed hy the lamtract. 

quantupllcitjrt (kwon-lq-plis'i-ii), n. firrog. 

(aftor triptivity, ole.) < *^qnantnph’jr,K 

L, qnantnsj how mmOi, + ptivarr, fold.J Haino 
us qntptity, Wattis. 

quap^ quop^ (kwop), r. *. f< MK. qnappen = 
Nc»rw,/. r<77>!f (prei , h rajtpjmmp), bihako, qnaktb 
rock; akin io qnarc, qaarer. Jicneo Uifvr quab, 
qnotf^, q. v.J Samo as qnab^. f I*rov. Kng.] 
quap-t, n, Samo as qnah'^, li. 

Gv, ytri |lt.|, a llali called a quup |u r/uop-fiah. cd. 1611], 
which is iKiisoii to man, and man to him. Flurio, ]ft98. 

quaquaversal (kwa-kwii-vor'hal), a, [< NL. 

qaatptarvrsus, < L. qaaqna, wIioroKoovor, ahl. 
Join, siiij^. of 7MWf/m>f,whoovor, wliatovor (< quis, 
who, -f qms, who b + rn’.sns, pp. of rvrlerv, turn, 
iijolino (hoo vrrsv), + -r//.] Inolim^d oiitwanl 
ill all (liroctions from a eontral point or aroa: 
iiHod oliiofly in «-« in tho jihraHt* qua- 

qnarrrsat dip, a dijipiug in all diroo.tions from a 
ooninil ar(?a. 

quaquaversally (kwii-kw|i-v(T'sal-i), adv. In 
a qnaqiiavorHiil muiinor; in all diroctioiiH from 
a eontral point or aroa. 

The outer walls arc stony ridges rising from 470 to ttlO 
feet above sca-lcvel, ami declining tpintptni'rTmdly to ttm 
fertile pi at<*au which, iivcrugitig 4(K) frei high, forms the 
body of the island. Kncyr. lirit., MV. «l>ft. 

quaquaversus (kwii-kwji-vor'sus), a. Samo 
aH qnaqwivarsal, Hmrsttr, l^hil. TniiiH., lKr)2, 
p. 472. 

quaquinert, w. A fonn of quaviver. 

There la a Hitlc fish in the form <»f a scorpion, ami of the 
size of the fish (jiiaquinrr ftr. L. aranei pieriH]. 

A. Jiaitry, tr. of KnismiiH s I olloq., ji. 8!i3. (Itaviea.) 

quarU, n. [< MI'k quar, qaarrr, oto. : hoc q/mr- 
ryyJ.] An olwoloto form of quarry''^. 

When teinidcs lyc like butter’d qttnrra, 

Itlch in their niin'il sepulchers. 

FU'trtirr, i'ocriiB, p. 130. (HaUtwrll.) 
A chryHoIlIc, u gem, the very agate 
<if state iind policy, cut from thi' quar 
Of Mneliiavel. Ii. Jonwni, Magnetick ).iudy, i. 1. 

ITic whole cltie [I'hiIhI, together with the subiirbcs, la 
aituatc u|Min a quarrr of frro Htonc. 

Citryaf, (‘nidltlcs, I. 27. 

quar^f, t- (< quar^, n.J To blook up. 

But us a miller, having ground his grist, 

Lets down the fiiKid-gatcs with a sjR'cdy fall, 

And qunrriny up the pasHugc thiM-ewithul. 

W. Hrtntrne, BrltHimia's Paatorula* 

QUar^, w- An obsolete form of quarry^. 



quar 

Whmi th« Falcon (Rtooplriff thunder-1 Ike) 

With feiirUlnn »om»i* her (a duokj to the ground Mhull 
at like, 

And, with the Htronk, make on the aeiiMe-leaH ground 
The ((lit IcKH Qwirouvv, twice, or thrice rehoiiiid. 

Hylmiler, tr. of Du BartuK’a VVeeka, li.. The l^iwe. 

quar"* (kwilr), r. i. (Onj'iii iiruM'rtiiin.J To 
<'o(i(i^ulaf.<‘ : said <if iiiiik in ilin fi^iiialo Im-ast. 
flallhvfi/. (Prov. Kiiff.] 

IDunleri mintj Ih very koikI to tu* applied to the hivaatrg 
that an- HtreU'hed forth and Hwolleii sind fall of mllke, for 
It Hhikuth and Hottoiieth the Kann-, and kei-ja-tli tlie niylke 
from tpmrriu'j ami crnddluK in the IneHt. 

Lylv, itfxlociiH, p. ‘J4(t ((|iioled in I’atli, Ann., p. 84). 

quarantinable (kw t>r'an-ir*n 'a-l>l », n. | < qmr- 

antinv -4- Atftnif liii^ of ijunriintiiic; 

aiTiPntiblfi to or controlh-d by (iiiarantino. 
quarantine (kwor'an-ton), //. jh'onnorly alKo 
qmtravtain^ qnon(Nhiint\ also rurrHfnnr (Lout); 
=rl). quamHhthtr, htmnl/ inr — it. quaranUhm 
=r Sw. kniunilan = Ihni. hiinnih'inr {i K.)=:8][», 
rutirvtiimn =r l'|(. qumu ntvuo .Ti: Pr. quartuUvmi^ 
carantrua. <()P. qinnantann\ qnarcntmm', qua- 
ranthir, F, (fmiranlaiiu ■= 'Purk, korantina, < 
It. quurnnhnn^ qiiarnithuiy quurttniana, qua-- 
nnhuiu, a niiinbor of forty, a ])priod of forty 
days, osp, Kindi a. ponod of forty dayH, morn 
or loHH, for I In* d(*l(‘nlio)i and olmf^rvatioii of 
miods and pni'sonM HiiKpocdiHl of iiifn<‘tion, < 
Mli. qmfntnIrtKfj qitarriiUHn (aftnr Ifoin.), a pe- 
riod of forty ilays, Lent, tpinraiitine, iiIho a 
iia*asiire of forty rods (see qunrvutrnc)^ < L. 
qinnlnufinfa ( > 1 1 . quarantit = 1<\ quttrnuh), forty, 
rrr K.jhrfff: nee /b/7//. I 1. A period of forty dayH. 
Kpeeifh-.ally {(i) The seaHon of lajiit. (h) In law, a period 
of forty daya dnriuK whieh the widow of a man dyiiid 
aelxed of land atcoininoii law iniiy reniahi in her hiiHhaiid'a 
chief maiiHion lioiiHe, and diiriiiK whieh time her dower 
Ih to he iiHHiKiied. (r) See def. "Ji. 

U. A term, orij'inally of forty days, but now of 
varying? lenp;lb aeeordinf' to tin* eNii;ein*i<‘H of 
the ease, dnriii)^ whieli a siiiji a.rriviti(( in ])Ort. 
and known or siispmded to be infei'tcd with a 
maiii^nant eontiii'iouK diM(>aHe is obli(;‘«>d to for- 
bear ail intereourHi^ with the place wlnu’i' slie 
arrivt‘H. The linited Stutea llrst adopted u riunraiitiiio 
law la Kehniary, TIiIh law required fedenil oltleera 

tniiHalHt ill exeeiitiiiK State or iiiiiiiiei)ia1 <|U:U‘Uiitiiie reKU- 
latioMH. On April ‘jpth, 1878, a national quaiiiiitiiie law 
wan enacted, uiilhortxtiif; (hi* eatabllHhiiient in certain con- 
lliiKeuclea of laitiunnl qiiarantiiieH. 

'I'o perform their mtaranluw (for thirty daya, kh Sir ltd. 
lli'owiie exprimsed it fii the order of the t^Mineil, contrary 
Ui the Impoi'l of the word, tlioiifdi in the ((enenil ueceptu- 
tion It MiKiiilleH now the tliiiiK. not the time spent in Uo- 
liiK It). /Vyi.i/«, Diary, Nov. 2(t, Itm 

We eainc Into the port of Ai’kohDiII on the twenty-ace- 
Olid, and went to the town ; 1 dcaired to lie uahoar aa one 
per foni I i 1 IK </an rn ntni n . 

iWtH'kf, Deacrlptioii of tlio Kaat, II. ii. 1711. 

3. Tlie enforced iHohition of individnalH and 
certain objoets eoniin^, vv]n*iJi(*r by sea or hy 
land, from a ^)laee where danj'erous eoinuiiiiii- 
cable disease is preKuniably oraetiially present, 
witli a view to liiiiitiiii^ the sprt^ad of the mal- 
aily. — 4. ifenin*, by ext-ension : (f/) The 

isolation of any person sutTeriiiK or eonvaU's- 
ciiijr from ueuti* eontui'ious disease. [(Niiha}.] 
(/») Tin* isolulion of a dwtdlinj' or of a town or 
district in wliieh aeontai'ions disi*ase exists. 

It wiia . . . a i'e1h>f when ni-lKhhoiirs no lonaer eonaid- 
ured the houae in tjuarautiiw | after (ypima). 

OVorpr Klint, Mhldlemiirch, xxvii. 

5. A idaee or si at ion wliere (|mira.ntine is en- 
forceil. 

He happened to mention that he had heeii three yeai’8 
In Quamntiiw, keepliiK wateh over iiifeeled travellers. 

II. Tnjilor, liiiiidB of the Haniceii, p. 20. 

6. Tlie restriction within limits awarded to na- 
val ca<!etsnsn punishment, f T.S. I-Quaxantlna 
flag. »» ytdlow fliiK dlaplayed hy n ahip, to indiettie timt alie 
has been placetl in qiiuraiitlne or lliat there is eoiitiiKloiiH 

disunse on laHud. Quarantine Of observation, see 

tlie (| nutation. 

A qunranliiw of ohHfniation, which is usually f«ir six or 
tlireedays, and ialmiaiaed on vessels w'itli clean hills, nmy 
be performed at any port. A’m*/A*. lirit., X X. l.'it. 

Shot-gun quarantine, forelblu qiiHruntine not duly au- 
thorized by law. M’. S.j 

quarantine (kworbin-ten), r, t.: Iiret. and ]»p, 
quarantinnf, jipr. qaarauthiiiqh [< qutmntiuu', 
a.] 1. To )>u1 under quarantine, in any sense 

of that, wonl.-~2. Kipiratively, to isolate, us 
hy authority. 

The hiislnesMof these [ministers] is with humiiii nature, 
and from exactly tlml are they tfuarantinrtl for years. 

ir. M.'UakfTy Now Timothy, p. 13. 
quaret. «. An obsolete form of quirei, 
quare Impedit (kwa're im']>e-ditV fSo called 
from the L. words quarv impaiity contained in 
th(‘ writ : L. qiutn\ why (ori^j. two wonls, am 
re, for wluit cause : quiiy aid. fein. of quiSy who, 
what; re, ubl. of resy thiiif^, cause); impedit, 
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3d tiers, sinj?. pres. ind. of impedircy hinder, im- 
pede: see impedti.l In Enq, fair, the writ (rc- 
(piirinp defendant to show why ho hindered 
jiluintitf) used to try a ri^ht of iiresentution to 
a Ixtnelico. 

quarelt, W. Hee guarrep, quarrel'^y quarrel^. 
quareletti An obsolete form of qmrrclet. 
quarelllBt, An fibsolete form of quarrel^. 
quarentenef, W, [ < M L. qmrentemt (Hc. terrm), 
a furlong, an area of forty rods: see qimran- 
tine.'] A square furlong. I*earnon, Jlistorical 
Maps of Kng., ji. 51. 
quarerty Hamo as quarry'^, 

quarierfy W. Hee qnarrier'^. 
quark (k wUi'k ), n, [Imitat i ve ; <*f . quawk, ] Same 
as quatvk, 

quarr (kwilrl), r. A dialectal form of qmrrd^. 
quarr*^ ( k wU rl j, w. f Prob. a con tr. form of quar- 
rvV^ (ajiplied, as square is often aiqilied, to an 
object of ditterent shape).] In brivkmakiuUy a 
piei'c^of tire-clay in the shape of a segment of a 
circle or similar form: it is ns<‘d in conslruct- 
ing arclies for melting-pots, <‘.overs for retoi’ts, 
and the like. 

Tim erection of nine six-ton iioIh requires l.VMXi com- 
mon bricks, 1(1,01X1 llre-hrlckH, nxi feet of (juarlvn, so tire- 
clay lilocks, and 0 tons of fli-«--elay. rre, Diet., 1 1 1. 07. 

Tim e.over [of a rc*.mrt.| is iisiiully formed of seKnients (»f 
stuimwiirc, or Itreeliiy quarln, Ismiid toKether with irmi. 

SjHnut* Jitwifc. Mnwi/.y I. IMl. 

quarP (kwilrl), «. [Origin obscuri*.] A me- 
dnsa or jellytisli. 

Home on the shmy star Osh ride, . . . 

And some on the Jellied quart, that (lings 

At oiiee ti thuusaiul streamy stings. 

J, It. Culprit Kay, st. 13. 

quar-manty A <|uarrymufi. 

'I'lm sliirdv (jiuar-wau with stucl-hetuled ('ont*M 
And massle Sledges slenteth out the stones. 

SyivfiHrr, tr. of Du Duilus s Weeks, II., The Mugniileetici*. 

quarofty fide. An obsohde dia!c*ctal form of 
whereof, llatllwelt. 

quar-pltt, a. A stom* pit; a quarry. JFhaUcq, 
tW<4. <>/ Kn(?.] 
quarrfy n, and •/’. Seo quar'^, 
quarrefy a* A Middle Kiiglish fonn of quarry^. 
quarrol^ ( k wor'el ), a, [Karly mod. K. also quare! , 
queref ; < MK. quaret, quarelt, quaret te, queret, 
queretVy < OF. querete, F. qKerettez=: l*r. quci'cUt, 
queretta s= Sp. quvretta = rg. quereta = It. que- 
reta, < L. quereta, a complaining, a (‘omplainty 
< queriy jip. questus, complain, hum*nt, (.-f. 
quereud, querimouy, querutousy etc., from the 
same source.] If. A complaint; a lament; 
lam<m(,ation. 

When lies cuniyiiellcH idle thy se foreyne ( 'omiihiynt es or 
qurrelen of idetyiigesY Chaucer. Boethius, lil, prose 3. 

Thou lyf, thou histe, thou iniinniH hele, 

Biliohfe my ciiiistt and my qucrelc! 

Uoussr, Ms. Si»e. Antiq. 131, f. 119. {flaUiioell.) 

As his frendes wtmto for liyni lyenge on the hyero tliey 
sayd with sweto ami <hs*vnii(e quercUcit, which sutlred her 
devoute serumit t4>deye without eonfessioii and penanneo. 

UiMen heyciui, 4|iioted in Fnmiiit. Parv., p. 41ii. 

If I shiilde here iiiiswere b* nil these querrU partie.iilarly 
and IIS the woorthyiiesseof the thynge reqiiiretli, I inyght 
fynde matter siitncieiit to make n voliinic of iuste (|uanti- 
lie, and perhapp«*K hc tedious to Biimnie. 

if. Eden (Fli-st Books on America, ed. Arher, p. r»8). 

2. An accusation; in taie, a ctinqdaint ; an ac- 
tion, real or personal. 

I'lm wars were scarce hogiiii but lie. in fear 
(If quarrel* 'gainst his lile, fled frtmi his ooiiiitry. 

Ueau. and FI., I^ws of Candy, I. 1. 

3. Cause, occasion, or motive of complaint, 
objo(;iiou, dispute, contention, or debate; the 
basis . or ground of being at. variance with 
another; hence, tin* cause or side of a. certain 
party at variaiM*e with anotlier. 

My mtartll Is growndid vpisjii right. 

Winch guviih in© corage for to light, 

Generyxie«{V.. E. T. S.\ 1. 3210. 

Metlilnks T could not die anywhere so con ten Uxl as in 
tile King's company ; his cause being Just and hisgnamf 
hotioiimhle. Ehak., Htni. Y., iv. 1. 133. 

llercHliiis had a gtiamf against him. Mark vi. 10. 

He thought he had a good quarrel to attack him. 

Ildinshed. 

llejolce uiid he merry in the Lord ; be stout In his cause 
;md quarrel. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 240. 

What is your quarrel to “shallops*’? 

Gray, Letters, I. 301. 

4f. (^anse in general; reason; idea; ground. 

I undyrstand tliat Mastre l<ytfwater hathe a syster, a 
mayd, to tnnry ; ... ye may tell© liym, synse he wyll have 
my serx'yse, . . . syehe a bantayn myght be mad ; for 
then he shold tie swer ttial i snold not be flyttyug, and I 
had sycho a qtvardl to kepe me at home. 

Poston Letter*, 111. 164. 


quarrel 

Wives are young men's mistressea, companions for mid- 
dle age, and old men's nurses, so as a man may have a 
(juarrel to many when he will. 

Baemi, Marriage and Single Life (ed. 1887X 

5. Altc^rcation ; an alf.ercatioii ; an angry dis- 
pute; a wrangle; a brawl. 

If I can fasten but one cup upon him. 

With that which he hath uniiik to-night already, 

He'll be as full of quarrel snd offence 

As my young mistress' dug. Shak., Dtbello, ii. 8. 52. 

If 11 lion H sudden quarrel two persons tight, and one of 
them kills the other, this is manslaughter. 

BUuknUnm, Com., IV. xlv. 

6. Abreuch of frif^ndship or concord; open vari- 
ance between particH; a feud. 

England was, from the force of mere dynastic causes, 
dmggeil into tlic quarrel. Freeman, Norman Conq., V. 68. 

I'lie Persian Ambassador has had a quarrel with the 
‘■ourt, GreviUe, Memoirs, June 26, 1819, 

Tf. A (piarreler. [Rare.] 

Though 't [pomp] he tonitioral. 

Vet If that guarrrf, foi tune, do divorce 
It from the Dearer, 'tis a sufferance panging. 

Shak., Uen. VIII., ii. 3. 14. 
Double Quarrel, rerfrx., a complaint of a clerk bi the arch- 
bishop against an inferior ordinary, for delay of Justice. 

No dtntide quarrel shall hereafter be granted out of any 
<if tlu* archhisiiop's cmhii-Lh at the suit of any minister who- 
soever, exeeiit he sliall llrst take his personal osth that 
the said elght-nnd-twenty days at the least are expire<l, 
etc. 95fA Canon qf the Church qf Ertylarui (1608). 

To pick a quarrel ft»»e pieki .--To take up a quarrelt, 

to comjioso <ir adjust ii quarrel ; settle a dispute. 

I knew when seven Justices could not falre up a quarrel, 
hut when the twrtles were met themselves, one of them 
thought but of ttii If, . . . and they shook hands. 

Slhak., Ah you IJke it, v. 4. 104. 
-Syn, 6 and 6. Quarrel, Altercation, Affray, Fray, Mflde, 
Brawl, Brml, Scuffle, Wranyle, Squabble, Feud. A quarrel 
is n matter of ill feeling and hard words in view of sup- 
Mjsed wrong: It stops Just short of blows ; any use beyond 
his is now flgurative. Altercatum is the spoken part of a 
quarrel, the parties siinokitig a1 1 ernately. A ii altercatim 
is thus a qnarrelsoine dispute lietween two iiersons or two 
sides. Affray and Jray express a qiiamd that, has irome U> 
blows in a public place : they are often used of the strug- 
gles of war, implying personal activity. Mfh'e euqihasices 
the (‘.onfnsion in wlilcn those engaged in an affray or atriig- 
gle are mingled. Braul emphasizes the unhecoiuing char- 
hcUt and noisiness of the quarrel ; while broil adds the idea 
of entanglement, perhaps with several ; two are enough 
for H hrnirl ; at least three are needed for a broil : as, a braui 
with a iieighlKir ; a iicighhorhood broil. A eeuffle is, in this 
eoiinection, a confusetl or undignified struggle, nt close 
quarters, between two, to throw each other down, or a 
similar struggle of many. A rrranifle Is a severe, utireii- 
soning, and noisy, perlmtis confused, ulteruHtion. A *quah- 
bfe is a petty wrangle, but Is even loss digniiled or liratlon- 
ul. A feud is u deeply m>tod aniinosity between two sets 
of kindred, two parties, or {Kissihly two iiersons. See anL 
moeity. 

quarrel^ (kwor'ol), r.; prot. and pji. quarreled 
or quarrvUad, ppr. quarreling or quarrcllinff, 
[Early mod. E. alHO qnnrel, quervl ; \ OF. quere- 
ler, quercUvry coin plain, complain of. acffusc^, 
sno, claim, querelkr, (tnarrrl with, scold, 
roll, have a qnamd, (piarrcl, = Pr. qvcrvlhar = 
Hp. qucrcllar, complain, latneiit, bewail, com- 
plain of, = Pg. qwrelar, complain, = It. qnere- 
larvy conuilaiii of, accuse, indict, refl. complain, 
lament, < L. quervUtri, make a complaint, ML. 
querclare, complain, coinjilain of, acenst*, < L. 

f ucrcta, complaint, quarrel: sei^ quarrel^, w.j 
, intrants, 1, To liiid cause of complaint ; And 
fault; cavil. 

There are many which affirme that they hauo sayled 
rownd abowt (Juba. But whether It bee so or not, or 
whether, enuylnge the good fortune of this man, thev seeke 
oceasions of querelinge ngeynste hym, I can not iudge. 

B. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
led. Arber, p. 90X 

1 would not quarrel with a slight mistake. 

Jiogotmmon, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry. 
Tiator. I hope we have no more of these Alps to pass 
over. 

JHeeatar. No, no, Sir, only this asemitliefor© you, which 
you see Is not very uneasy, and then you wifi no more 
quarrel with your way. Cotton, In Walton's Aiqiler, li. 232. 
AH are prune to quarrd 
With fate, wlien worms destroy their gourd, 

Or mildew sikiHb their laurel. 

F. Jjocker, The Jester's MoraL 
2. To dispute angrily or violently;* contend; 
K(iuabb1e. 

Not only, sir, this your all-licensed foo!, 

But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 222. 
And Jenloiisy. and Fear, and Wrath, and W^ar 
Quarrd'd, altiiough In heaven, about their place. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 105. 
If we grumbled a little now and then, it was soon over, 
fur we were never fond enough to quarrel. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, L 8. 

3f. To disagree ; be incongruous or incompati- 
ble ; fail to bo in accordance, in form or essence. 
Some defeot in her 

Did quarrel with the nobleat grace she owed, 

And pnt It to the foil. Shak., Tempest, III 1. 4Bw 
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Quarry-hawk 


Borne thingt sriie of etnmgo and ^rrdUng kind, 
The forepart lion, and a snake behind. 

CottUy, Davldeis, ii. 

To quarrel with one’i bread and butter, to fail out 
with, or purauo a coarse prejudicial to, one’s own material 
interesta or means of subsistence. sSyn. 2. To jaiivlr, 
bicker, spar. 

II, trans, 1. To find fault with; challenge; 
reprove, as a fault, error, and the like. [Scoteh.] 

Hay on, my bonny boy, 

Ye'se iiau be q^tarreJl'd by me. 

Y/mruj >l4ri»(rhild's Ballads, T. 181X 

2t. To diaagree or contend with. 

They [Phariseesl envied the work In the substance, but 
they quarrel the clrcumstanue. J)ontie, Sermons, xviil. 

A'fcr. You will not sllRht me, madam? 

Wit, Nor youll not mutrrel me? 

£. Jotison, Devil is an Ass, Iv. .'i. 



QuitrreN oi Window,- ‘The* 
f«»nii llliisttutcil is Ihr •* short 
uuorrcl," ih«i ju.ulc wiiyN* of 
the pane iiiuusul'il)^ 77^ Tty' 


3. To affect, by quamding, in a manner indi- 
cated by a word or wordn connected: aw, to 
quarrel a man out of his estate or rights. 

qnaxrel^ (kwor'ol), n, [< ME. qudrely < OF. 
qitart^el, e^rcl, carrel^ later quarreany F. car- 
reau =s Fr. cairel = Sp. cuadrilh^ a small 
square, = It. qmdrelhfy a souaro tile, a dia- 
mond, a crossbow-bolt, < ML. quadreltusy a 
square tile, a crossbow-bolt, <lim. of L. quad- 
rnniy a square: see quadrmn,’] 1. A small 
square, or lozenge, or diamond; a tile or pane 
of a squares or lozenge 
ff^nn. Bpccincally '(a)A small 
tile or paviiifi-Btone of stiiiare 
or losenffe form, (b) A mnall 
losetiKO- shaped pane of fflass, 
or a Btiuare pane set diaKimully, 
used in (^Insinfc a wlridtiw. es- 
pecially in the latticed wltidow- 
frauies formerly used In Kiig- 
land and elsewhere. 

And let your skynner cut both 
yo Hitrtesof tlmskynnes in smale 
pucuH triangle wyse, lyke halfc a 
mutreU of u glasso wyndowe. 
liabeeM BookiE. £. T. H.), p. 247. 

We are right Oomisli diatnonds. 

IWin. Yes. we cut 
Out grmrr^ht and break glasses 
wbcni wc gt). 

MiddleUtn and Houdey, ifair 
(Quarrel, ii. 2. 

2. A bolt or arrow having a square or four- 
edged head, especially a cross- 
bow-bolt of such form. 

I sigh (saw] yet arwls reyno, 

And grounde qaarde sliarpe of stecle. 

Bmii, (\f the Jioee, 1. 182«, 
Hcliot sore alle y-vere ; 

OuardK, orwes, tliey fly sniertc ; 

Tile fyched Men ibnis heed dr. herte. 

Arthur (ed, Kurnivoll), 1. 4«l. 
A scrununt . . . was found sbooting a 
quarrell of a crossebow with a letter. 

Uakluyf’e II. 87. 

TIero he two arblasts, coniraiies, with 
wiiidlaees and yuarreU—U) the barliicHn 
with you, and stie you diive eacti IniU 
through a Haxon brain ! 

Seott, Ivanhoe, xxvilL 

3. An instrument with a head 
U"-' RJ shaped like that of the crossbow- 

Quarrel!!. a. bolt, (a) Aglaisiers’ diamond. (fOAkiiid 
of graver, (o) A stone-masons' cfiisel. 

quarrePt (kwor'el), w. piarly mod. E. also 
rellf qvarcl ; < ME. quarelle^ qnereUc, a quarry, a 
var. of mtarrcrj < OP. qvarrtrcy a quarry : see 
r/w«rr//2. j A quarry where stone is cut. Cath, 
Ang.y p. 290. 

quarreler, quarreller (kwor'el-^ir), n. [< ME. 
querelour, \ OF. querehur, querehmry F. quereU 
leur, < quereXety quarrel : see qmrrel^y r.] One 
who quarrels, wrangles, or fights. 

Quenche, fals querelowr^ tli<* quenc of heven th» will quite ! 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. H., extra ser.), f. 00. 

Besides that he 's a fool, he *s a great quarreller, 

Shak., T. N., 1. 8. 31. 




quarrelet (kwor'el-et), w. [< quarreV^ + -cf.] 
A small square or diamond-shaped piece; a 
small lozenge. 

Honle ask'd how pearls did grow and where? 

Then spoke I to my girle 

Tqjpart her lips, and shew'd them there 
The quarrm of pearl. 

Jliarieky The Bock of Rubios and Quarrle of Pearls. 

quarreller, n. See quarreler, 
quarrelouet, quarrellouBt (kwor'el-us), a. 
[Also quarellous; < ME. ^querelmtty < OF. quere- 
lofty quereleux, P. querelleuTy < querele, quarrel : 
see quarrel^,] Apt or disposed to quarrel; 
petulant; easily provoked to enmity or con- 
tention; of things, causing or proceeding from 
quarreling. 

Neither angry without cause, neither quareOnue without 
oolour. Lyly, Rnphue^ Anat of Wit« p. 146. 


As miarrelaiut as the weasel. 

Shak., 4'ymhvliiiu, Hi. 4. 162. 

And who can toll what huge otifragra might amount of 
such qmrretoM and tumultuoua cntincH? 

G. Harrej/f Ftiure Lotten^ 11. 

quarrel-pane (kwor'el-pdn ), w. Same as quar- 
n/a, 1 (ft). 

lUdand Gneino bath . . . bmke a (fuarrel }mnc t»f glasa 
ill the turret window. Kctyt, Abliot, xxxlv, 

quarrel-picker (kwor'ei-pik’^fT), w. i. (»ne 

who picks quarrels; one who i.s qunrrelsonic. 
[Uare.] — 2. A glazier: with punning allusion 
to qtiarrvTi, w., II {a), 

quarrelsome (kwor'el-sum). a, [< quanrl + 
‘Home,'} Apt to quarrel; given t<i brawls and 
contention; inclined t.o petty lighting; misily 
irritated or provoked to contest; irascible; 
choleric; petulant; also, proceeding from or 
characteristic of such a. dispoaition. 

He would say I lied : this ia calU'd the 4%iuiitercluH'k 
QuarreUKnne. Shak., As you Like it, v. -i. Ki. 

quarrelsomely (kw’or'el-siim-li), adv, in a 
quarrelsome manner; with a tpuirrelRoine tem- 
per ; p«*t/iilantly. 

QUarrelBOmeneSS (kwor'el-sum-nes), n. The 
state of being ipiarrelsome ; disposition to en- 
gage in contention and brawls; petulaniM*. 

Although a iiiati by his quarrelmnneneM should for once 
have been engaged in a had act ion . . . 

BeiUfMm,\uirod to Morala mid loigislallon, xii. .‘Ut, note, 

quarrender (kwor'eii-d6r), w. A kiml of apple. 
Danes. [l^)v. Eng.] 

lie . . . liiui no nmhltioti whatsoever beyond pIciiHing 
liiM father and mother, getting by boneRt' iiieiinH t he nnixi- 
niuiii <if red tfuarmuhtH and iiiiiznrd chcrricM, and going 
tii sea when he was big enough. 

Kiiujidinf, Westward llf», i. 

quarrerf, « . AM iddle English form of qua inf-. 
quarriable (kwor'i-a-bl), a, [< quarry^ 4- -ahh . j 

(filial lie of being quarried. 

Hie arable soil, the tjuarriable rock. Kmermm. 

quarried (kwor'id), a, [< quarrif^ + -ed-.l 
i^i.ve<i with quarries. Hoe quarry^, n„ 1 (a). 

In tlioHo days the f/uarrierf parlour wan iniHH'eiit o( a 
CBiTiel. Oeorpe Ktiof, KssayH, p. 14s. 

quarrier * ( Uwor'i-er), w. ( < M E. quanjnur, qnm 
rou}\< <.)E. quan'ieVyK LL. quadratari’us, u sfojie- 
cutter,< madratuSy squared (sajrunt quadrahtni, 
a H(]uare(l stone) ; see quarn/^, (T. LL. quadra- 
tor, a stone-e utter, lit. ‘squarer,’ < quad rare. 
make square: mo quadra Utr, quadrate,] Um* 
who works in n quan*y; a quarrymaii, 

Alioute Iiym lefte he no iiiasoiin 
That sitMin cotule leyi;, lie ifuerrour. 

lUnn. uf the Htm, 1 . 

Thu men of Borne, which were the luuiqnci'oi'S of all na- 
tions alMjiit Uieiii, were now of warriors become ifnarrirrs 
hewers of abjiio and day laitorera. 

Iloltand, Ir. <»f Livy, p. 3.^. ( ihn'u’M . ) 

When In wet weather the can hII ehipping Ids 

stone Into |x>rtnhle ahapu. llarjH^r'e Mwj . , LX X. LM.'l. 

quarrier^t, quariert, m. [Also currier (s<i- ntr- 
rier'l); < OF, ^quarter, ult. < L. quadrat u.^, 
Rtiuare: see quarry^, quarO, square.] A wax 
candle, consisting of a H(|uare luinn of wax w it ii 
a wick in the center. Also ealled quariou. 

All the endes of quarriern and pricket r. 

Ord. and ftaj., p. (llalfinrU.) 

To light the waxen iftiarierH 
The aunciciit iiuree Ir prest. 

JimucuK amt Juliet. ( Nares. ) 

quarry^ (kwor'i), a. ami u. [Early mod. E. 
also quannjy quary ; < aME. quarry, auarrey, 
quarrvy sfiuaro, thick, < OF. quarre, carte, 
square, < L. auadrahiSy squared, squure ; as a 
noun, L. auadratum, nout., n H<|uare, a quadrat e, 
LL. quadratuSy m., a square: see quatiratr. of 
which is a doublet.] I.f a. 1. Square; 

quadrate. 

Quonv? sclield, gode swerd of Htell, 

And luunce stef, hit*:uiid wel. 

Arthmir and Merlin, p. III. (IlaUiweU.) 

The simplest form of mould is that employed for Rtaiii|>- 
Ing flat dlatnuiid-sliapcHl pieces of glKRS for vt/nrry glueing. 

(Hmw^makintj, p. 8K. 

The wlndowH were of sipbH iniarry patieH. 

Quarfeny liev., CXI. VI. 47. 

2. Stout; fat; corpulent. 

Thycke man he was yron, hot he nas iiost wel long ; 

Quarry he was, and wel yniado vorto he stnmg. 

Boh. of Glmiceeter, p. 412. 

A quarry, fat man, ohesns. Cotne, Lat. 1 >ict. {UaUiwelt.) 

H. n. ; pi. 7 «//rrfV.v(-iz). 1. A sqnurtMir loz- 

enge. Hpeciflcally— (a) A small lupiare tile or paving- 
steiic : same as quarrel^, 1 (a). 

To he sure a stone floor was not the pleasantest to dance 
on, hut then, most of the dancers had known what It was 
to efijoy a Chrisituas dance on kitchen quarriee. 

George JStiot. 


(ft) A small square or loRcngc- shaped pane of glass : same 
08 quarreVi, 1 (ft). 

The Thieves, . . . taking out some Qimrwjif of thcGhiSH, 
put their Hiimls In anti rob the Houses of tliclr W iiidfiw 
('iiriaiiiR, 

Quoted In AehUm'e Social Life in Reign of iptcen Anm\ 

(I. 74. 

Hartley's rolhnl colouml-plute. and rp/urn'c/c stamped by 
nieehanical pressure, arc nlwi largely used where tninRlii- 
ceiicy is retjnired without Iransparcncy. 

GlaHK^fimhiny, p. Ii2. 

2f. A boll or arrow with a square lu'atl: haine as 
quarrvV^, 2. 

quarry- (kw^or'i), w. ; ])1. quarries (-iz). [< ME. 
quarrye, also quar, altered, by eonfiiRion with 
quantify from earlier </ mo r/v-r, quarrere, quarer, 
quarere, < OF. quarricrcy F. citt ricir, < Mli. 
quadraria, n quaiTy, n place wliere stones are 
euf or square<i (suggested by IJ^. quadratarius, 
a stone-cul.ter, lit. *h. B«iuarer’: see qiairncr^), 
< L. quatiraiusy square, pp. of quad ra re, urnke 
square, square: see quarry^ y quatirafe,] A 
])hn'e, cavern, or pit wheit* stones are dug 
from Ihe earth, or separateil, as by blasting 
wilh gunpowder, from ii large mn.ss of reek. 
The word viinr {r gcticriilly iippliiMl to the cxeiivatlons 
from wliicti incInlH, tflcttillifci'iniR orins and coal are taken : 
from muirru-H art* (akcii all tlic viiiioiiH uiaftTiHis used fttr 
liiiilding, itR nitnldc, freestone, hIuIc, lime, cemeiit, mck, 
i*t(!. A tjutm-fi is iiHiially open to tlie day ; a vdiie is gen- 
cial1> Ciivered, conniiiinicating with the surface by one or 
more shafts. Sec miue-, 

Thei sale, a lllt'l hi'iii Id side, ii Hcmiiche t/wiinyn', 

Viider an Iiei;’ Iwl, iil Indwt^ newe diked. 

W minin ig Palernr {E. K. T. H.), 1. 2232. 

Tliat Stone rongli in file Quarry grew 
Which now a perfect Venus sliews to View, 

i'onyrei'e, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Ix)Ve. 

A mmrTM is an open excavation where the works arc 
visible at the surface. Bainbndge, On Mines, p. 2. 

quarry- (kwor'i), r. t.; jiret. and jqi. quarried, 
ppr. quarryiuif. [ < quarry"^, m.] To dig or take 
ifom a quarry: as, to quarry uiarbli*. 

Part of the valley, If not the wlndctif it, has been formed 
by ifuarryintj away Urn enigs <»f marble and eoiigloiiiemte 
limcHtone. It, Taylor, Ijinds of the Saracen, p, ML 

SoMi'ped cliff and quarried stmie. 

TeunyMon, In Memoriam, Iv. 

quarry-* (kwor'i), w. [< ME. qunre, tcyrrCyi OF. 
euirec, eureCy F. eurecy (|uarry, orig. tho refuse 
parts of an animal slain, givmi to the hounds 
in its skin, < euir, skin, hidt-, < L. eoriunty hhle: 
se«‘ eoriutu.] If. The refuse parts of an aiii- 
mai slain in the ehas<-, given in tlu' skin to the 
hoinnls: as, to inaki* the quarry (to open ami 
skin tin* animal slain, and give the refuse to 
the hounds). 

And after, wheiine the hert is spliiyisl and ded, he iin- 
doetli hyrii, and inakelh Ids htn'r, and eiiiiiiyrretli or re- 
wardi th his lioundes, and s*» ho hath grot likynge, 

MS. lit nil, f»4tl. (//u/fiaWf.) 

Then fersly thuy flokked In folk at the last©, 

A qiiykly of the quelled dere a querr^ thiiy mukod. 

SirGaivityne ami the Green K night (K. K T. S.), 1. 1824. 

2. A beast of the chase when pursued or 
slain; any creature hunted by men or by 
beasts or birds of prey, esjieeially after it hiia 
been killed. 

I watch'd his eye, 

And saw how falcon-like it toworM, and flew 
l pi»n the wealtliy quarry, 

Fletcher (ami another). False One, iv. t. 

As a faleoii from the rocky height. 

Unr quarry seen, iinpetuons at Uie siglit, 
Fortn-springing instuiit ilarts herself troin higli, 
SluKjts on the wing, and skims ahuig the sky. 

Pojie, liliul xiii. WJL 

3. Hunted or slaughtered game, tir uuy object 
of eager pursuit. 

And let me use my sword, lid make n tjuarry 
With UiuusiuidH of these quarter'd slaves. 

Shak., Cor., I. I. 202. 

quarry-'^t (kwor'i), r, [< quarry''^, »i. j I. in- 
traits. To jirey, as a vulturi^ nr liarpy. 

Like the vnltiin* that is day and night quarrying upon 
ITomothetis's liver. Sir It. I/Biif range. 

n. trnns. To provide with i»rey. 

Now T am bravely quarried. Beau, and FI. 

A scddler of renown, and the first provost 
That ever let our Roman eagles fly 
On swarthy .Egypt, quarried witli licr spoils. 

B. Jurmm, Poetaster, v. 1. 

quany-facdd (kworM-fast), a. Hough-faced, 
as taken from 
the (jiiurry: 
noting a fyjie 
of building- 
stone and ma- 
sonry built <if 
such sbiiie. 

quarry - hawk 

(kwor ^ i - liak), Quuiry-raced or Kock-fuced Masonry. 



Qnarry-liawk 

w. An old oiitorfd ami reclaimed hawk. HaU 
HwrU. 

Il,uarrying-inacl[lilie (kwor'i-in^jf-ina-Hlien*), h. 
A form ol' drill for cuttiiij; (•liiiiincls in 
liiif i V(* rock ; n rock-drill. Sni h rnacliiiicH an u.-n* 
ally roinliinni ill ((tiiHtniclioK with I he inotoi v\ hjrii opir- 
uti«a I linn, ainl an* (ihicnl (tii a rail\^iiy tra«-k for coitvr- 
iikMirc in iiiovinK limn aloriK Hii' am fan* i)f llichlonc to he 
cut. 

quarryman ('kwor'i-man), //.; pi. f/tnn‘rufnni 
(-nioii). |< 4- A niiin who i.s 

<M'ciipifMl ill i(inirryinjjf stoin-.s. 

4iuarry>slav6 (kwor'i-slnv), n. A slave coin- 
pidlcd lo woi k in ii i|iijirr\ . 

Tlioii K<> not, like llic t/tuirrn altnv at iiiKht, 

.Si'oiir'Knl 1.0 his (lnii|;eoii. /Irtfunl. 'riiaiiatojmia. 

quarry-water (kwor'i wn h i m, h. 'rin* water 

which is mechanically held helween the par- 
tiides of a. newly <|nanied rock, and wliicli 
gradually ilisapjiears l»y evaporation when Ihia 
is kept from e.xposiire to the weather. A tuirt. of 
Ihia water unly <ll*^>ippciii .s :iltn the rock hii.s liccii Imitcd 
to the hi)iMni;'i>olnl, and lliih is usually called A//r/naini;»r 
MtdHturr. I In*. <|uanld.v of «|iiairy water held liy rocks 
viitics fi;i‘'':dly In aitioijid, according hi their coiiiiiosition 
nnd text lire. Some rock.s which iiic ho mift that they eiiii 
he nil. with ii khw or chiHcl when fP'hhJy quarried hccoino 
iiiiieh hinder aJl.cr exposure to the air for a few weekH. 

'I he Imi^cr the Ktoiic |]iiiicHtoiic| liUH hccii cxfioHcd to 
the air, the lexs fuel will Im* coiiHiiinud in driviiiK olf Uh iie 
lincnt inoiHlnre, uv qiiarrii 

Sjmuih' Kikjcvc. Mainif.,!. dltl. 
quart* (kwart ). a. | < MK. (fiwrtr^ < Oh’, quartr^ 
F. tinayli\ r., < L. quarto (se. pars)^ a fourth 
jiart.; <'f. OF. tpatrf, F. quarts in., = S[». lutarto 
= 1'^. quarto =zii, quarto^ fourtli, a fourtli part, 
(pnirter; < Ij. ^//hfr/H.v, fourth (= K./oarf/i), ap- 
par. for ^qaatartasy with ordinal (supt^rl.) for- 
mativ*' -f//« (F. -f/t), < qaattuor r= K.Jonr: wm 
J'am'y and coni])are quadratvy quartrr^y cdi*.] If. 
A fourth part orilivisitm; a (juartei*. 

And t'ainbcr <lid pobhchhc the Western tpuiH. 

SiK'tuter, K. g., 11. x. 14. 

2. A unit of iiifuiHuns tln^ fourth part of a gal- 
lon; nlso, a vesstd of thnt capacity. KvcryKallon 
of li«|iiid incaHiirc has a quart, and in the rnited .Statos 
there iH n (iiiMi't of dry iTamsurc, althouKli the use of the 
leultoii of tliiit ineaKUre Is contlncd to tireat Uritaiiu In 
I'iiiffliind the |H*ck,or fourth part <jf a Inishcl, Issoinctiiuua 
r.alled a quart. 

I liiilted States liquid quart o.iHttS liter. 

t I 'lilted StatcH dry <piart — I.lniT litci'H. 

I im]tcrlal qiiiii't - l.nr.p lltcrH. 

I Scotch quart . . liters, 

iteforu the adoption of tlieiiictric sysltun, there were nica- 
anres of capacity nirrcH|M>n<llnK to tin* quart In iilniost 
oveiy part of l.uropc. 

(io fi'U'h me a quart of aaek *. put a toast in ’t. 

Shaky M. VV. of W.,lil. f». H. 

Vet would you . . . rail ujioii the hostess, . . . 

Itecaiisc she hi'ou|{lit stone jiip:s and no seal’d iptartM. 

.sVm*,, T. of the S., 1ml., 11, SO. 

<i lass hot ties of all (|iialiliiw I liiiys at tlirec for a hulf- 
paiiiiy, . . . hilt very seldom ImUaMl '.'if,, unless it 's Hoine- 
tliiiiK veiy prime and hiy; like the <»ld quartn. 

MauhviVy iifuidoii 1.4ilM)iu* uml Uuidon Pour, 11. 

3. hi musicy the intervnl of a fourth: preflxiul 
to tlie mime (d* fin instriimoiit, it denotes one 
pileluMi ii hmrih lower or u fourth higher than 
the oriU miry iiistruiiieiit. 

A Huee.ession of parallel qaarts. quints, and octaves, 
which would he iiitolcrahlc to nio«ici*ii ears. 

The Aeutleuitf, ,lun. IS, l.stH), p. M. 

4. Ill (iloiieestershire find heiei'sterHliire, Fiig- 
laiid, I href' pounds of butler; in tlie Isle of 
Man, sevi'ii pounds — flnit is, the fourth ]iart 
of a quarter. — 5. A AVelsh measure of length 
or surface; a pole of JU to dA yards. 

quart'-* (klirl). «. (< F. qaartr, a sfqpience of 

foiireanlsat piquet, also a jiosition in fencing; 
particular uses of quartVy a fourth : see r/z/nr/t. J 

1. ill card-ptaifiiajy a sequence of four cards. 
A qaarf major in a secjuiuice of the highest four 
cards in any suit. 

If the (dder hand has quart major and two other Aecs, 
the odds ai‘(* only ^ to 4 iifrainst his takinii; in citln-r the 
I'en to his quart, or unuthci* Ace. 

The American limjle, p. Kkl. 

2. ()iH' of the eight thrusts and pairries in fen- 
cing. A thrust in quart is a thnisb with the iiuils up- 
ward, at tliciinper lircast, which is Riven direct from the 
iivdinary poHitton taken hy two fciicers wtien tliey ciiRiiRe, 
till* left «if tliclr foils touching. A parry in quiu’t guards 
this blow. It is priMtuced hy carrying tin* haml a few 
Inches to the left without lowering hand or point.- Quart 
and tierce, pr.‘u*ticc between fencers, one tiinistlng in 
quart ami tierce isi*cfiV‘m*)alleniu1ely, and theotlierparrj- 
Ing ill the satin* positions. It is confounded witli Hrernu 

iZ»*nclm: at the wall), wlilch is simply practice for the 
legs, hand, ami eyes ngaini^t a Ktatiouary iiiark, usually a 
plaslioii hung mi the wall. 

The assassin stab t)f time was parried hy the iOiart and 
iierce of art. SnuXletty tr. of (ill lllos, iv. 7. 

IIow subtle at fiVrce amt quart t»f mind with mind ! 

TennyBon, In Meinoriam, W. (1. Ward. 
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quaxt*^t, «• [ME. qmrty qnarte^ awartCy quert, 
qurrtf u hrrt ; origin obHCiiro.] Safe ; sound ; in 
good iiculth. Prompt, Varv.y p, 4*20. 

quart**!, W. [MK. quarty qwarty querte; < quart^y 

a.j iSiifcty; Imaltli. 

Aguine ulle our care hit is uur quert. 

iiidy HoiuliV., IL T. S.), p. lt)8. 
A ! worthy lorde, wolde thou take heede, 

I am full olde and oiite of umirte, 

'J'iiat me liste do no dales Uedu, 

Bot yf grel mystir me gurte. York VlayHy p. 41. 
With heaiile and with Isidyly ouarte 
To serve the 1 ioku tiooiie hei><ie. 

PulitieMl Poenuty etc. (tsi. Knniivall), p. 174. 
Is llic us helitii, inakith in qtmrt. 

And liftitli us up in-to hcueiic-richc. 

Uymm to Virgin, etc. (K. 1*1. T. .M.), ji. 28. 

quartan (kwar'tnn), a, and a, [Early mod. E. 
also quavtaiu: < Xl E. quartvijar, < OF. quartaitO y 

F. quartainrss I*r. qiiartaua, cartaua = Sp. vuttr- 
tana = J*g. qaartdo = it. quartauOy < Ji. qnar-- 
taua (sc. Jf'hris), qiinrtun f(*vcr, fcm. of quar- 
tana.iy of or {n*rtaiiiiiig to the fourth, < quurtusy 
fourtli: SCO z/z/oi7*.J 1. a, I laving to do with flic 
fourth; csi»(.‘ciaUy, occurring every fourth day: 
as, a quartan agiu^ or lever foiio which r(*ciirs 
on the fourth day — I lint is, aft(*r three days). 

Tile quartandever, shrinking every limb. 

Sets me u-capering straight. 

Fftrdy Perkin Warbock, iii. 2. 

The sins shall return per i<Ml leal ly, like the revolutiuns 
of a tpiartan ague. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.85), 1. 104. 

II. W. 1. An intiTtniiting ugiic that o<‘curs 
(‘Very fourth day, bol.li days of coii8(*(nitivo o(^“ 
curroiice b(‘ing counted, as on Sunday, Wednes- 
day, Sat urday, Tuesday, etc. 

After yon felt your selfe dclluered of your quartainc. 

tiuevara, liOtters (tr. hy llcllowes, 1.577), p. 18. 

The quarteyn Isgctidridof mychehiilMMindiiuuccuf mub 
oncolye that is corniiiipld withiniie tlm body. 

Hooke of Quinte Hmutee {m\. Kuril I vail), p. ‘20. 

2. A nu'aHuri* (‘oritaiiiiiig the fourth part of 
som(^ other imuisure. 

quartanerf, ?/. [ME. qvartenarvy < ML. qnar- 
tvuariusy < quartanoy th(M|uartHn: see quartan,] 
One who has tin* quartan, 
quartation (kwilr-lii'shcni), v, JK L. quart nSy 
fourth (s(*(‘ qnart^)y + •ation.'] Tlu^ parting of 
gold and silv<‘r by the* use of nitric acid, itis sc 
called heeaiiso an alloy cotislsllug of more tlian one part of 
gold to three lairts of silver is very lltih* all eel ed hy the 
acid ; hence it is necessary , In the ease of alloys very vleh in 
gold, to fuse them with so much additional silver that the 
gold shall form not more than a fourth of the whoit*. 

in that ojieration thnt it‘flncrn call quartation, which 
tliey employ to purify g<dd, three parts of silver are so ex- 
quisitely tiiiiiglod hy fusion witli a fourth part of gold 
(wlieiice the operation is denominated) that the resulting 
inasH ueqiilreu several new qualities hy virtue of the eoin- 
]>osltiou. Hoylr, Works, 1. MM. 

quart d'6cut (kilr da-ku')* [!’’•] An old French 
coin : stimc as rariU cu, 

HIr, for a qitart^d‘*^cu ho will sell the fee-siniple of his 
salvation. Shak.y All’s Well, Iv. 8. 31 1. 

quarto (kilrt), n. [F., lit. a fourth part: see 
quart^y ijuart*^. ] Suum as qnarV^, 
quarter* (kwar'lt'q*), n, [< ME. quarUry qnar- 
tvrcy dial, icharter, (piartiM* (= J). kwarticr = 

G. quartierzs: Sw', quartvr = Dan. krartvn'y (piar- 
tcr), < OF. quartivvy quarUry cartit ry a fourth 
Jiart, ijuarlcr, as of mutton, etc,, = Sji. cuartrt 
= Pg. qunrUi = It. qnartirroy qnartinry quartt'r, 
< }j, quartariusy a fourth jiart of any measuiT, 
esj). of a BcxturiuM, a quarttu*, (juarU'ni, ML. 
qnartariusy also neut. quartarinniy also (aftt*!* 
ICom.) qnarU^riusy qaarirriunty a (juartor, (*lc.,< 
L. qnartusy fourth : see quarts . Cf. qnartcr"^^.] 1 . 
One of four e(jual or equivalent jiart s into which 
anything is or may be divided; a fourth jiart 
or portion ; tin<? of four e(|ual or corresponding 
divisions. 

1 1mvu a kinsniHii not jmst three qunrterMul a mile hence. 

Shnk,, W. T., iv. 8. Wi. 

Speciflcally - («) 'I’he fourtli part of u yard or of an ell. 
The stuai’de in honde schallc hnue u stafe, 

A fyngiir grot, two wharterr long, 

'i’o roulti tlie men of court yinong. 

Haheea Book{V.. E T. S.), p. 3i(). 

II ih arrowes were ftiie quartern louf:, headed with the 
splinters of a white christnll like stone. 

Vapt, John Shnith, M’orks, I. 12n. 
(5) The fourth part of a hundredweight ■ that is, ‘28 
pounds, the hundredweight being etiuai to 112 pounds. 
vMiltrcviated qr. (r) Tn England, ua a legal measure of 
capacity, eight hiislii'ls. IsH'-aJly, let, 1*2, or il busliols, 8 
bushels and :i pecks, or s hitHliels, 2 pecks, and 2^ quarts 
arc variously called mpiarter. 

Holding laud on which he could sow three-quarters of 
ail lm|K*riHl quarter of com and three imiierial quarter» of 
potat«ieH. quarteriy Hev,, i^LXll. 887. 

((f) Tike fourth part of an hoar. 


quarter 

81n’ yniir true love was at year yate% 

It ‘s but twa qttarUim past 
The Drowned Lovers ((Till^ Ballads, II. 170). 

Be always is here as the dock 's going five-- 
Where is he V . . . Ah, it iadiiiniug the (juarter/ 

F. Ltwker, Tlie Old CiovernnieDt Clerk. 
(«) III ofttron., the fourth part of the moon’s poHod or 
monthly revolution : as, the ftrst quarter after the change 
or full, if) One of the four parts into which the hurison 
is supjKised to be divided ; one of the four cardinal points ; 
as. the four quarters of the globe; but, more widely, any 
region or ia>iiit of ilie compass : as, from what quarter 
does tile wind blow? jieople thronged in fi'om all quarters; 
hence, indelliiltely, any uireidion or source : as, my infor- 
mutlon iHimes from a high quarter. 

l^Kiii Elam will I bring the four winds from the four 
quarters of heaven. .ter. xlix. 86. 

I own 1 was hurt to bear It, as I indeed was to learn, 
from ttie same quarter, that your guardian, Hir Peter, and 
f.iuiy 'J'eazle have not aneed lately as well as could be 
wlsinnl. Stieridan, School fur Scandal, 1. 1. 

ig) In nav.y the fourth part of the distance from one 
point on tlie coinpuss-carU to aiiotlier, being the fourth of 
11 1.5 - that is, aliout ‘2* 4U'. Also called quarterpoitO, 
(h) 1'he fourth part of the year ; specifically, in scliools, 
tile fourtli piul of the teaching period of the year, gener- 
ally ten or eleven weeks, 

1 liave served your worship tmly, sir. this eight years ; 
and if 1 cannot once or twice in a quarter bear out a 
knave ... 1 have hut a very little credit. 

Stuxk., ‘2 Ben. IV., v. 1. 63. 

There was a fiction that Mr. Wopsle examined the sehob 
urs once a quarter, Dickens, (ireiit Expectations, vii. 
(t) A silver coin, 0 (|iihI to one fourth part of a dollar, or 
twenty-tlve cents; also, the sum of twenty-tive cents. 
I H. S. I (j) One fourth part of tlie body or carcass of an anl* 
mill, in tlie case of hiitcher’s meat including a leg: as, a 
fore or hind quarter of mutton ; especially, one of the hind 
(piiirtcrH ; a haunch : gerieiiilly in tiic plural : as, the quar- 
ters of u horse. .See cut under Imrse. (k) 

In her. : (1) One of the four parts Into 
which a shield is divided liy iiuurtering. 

Tlie four quarters are numbered as fol- 
lows ; 1 , dexter chief ; ‘2, sinister chief ; 

.8, dexter liase ; 4, sinister base. (2) An 
ordinary oceiipying one fourth of the 
held, and placed (tinless otherwise di- 
rected) in tile dexter chief, as siiowii in 
the cut ; also, soinetiincs, same as run- 
fowl .4. (1) In shtM'rnakinu, the part of the gii.irter. 
shoe or IxKit, on either side, last ween the 
back of the lieel and a line drawn downward from ilie 
ankle iKUie or thereabout ; hence, that part of the leather 
which occupies the same place, wliethcr the luitiiiil upper- 
leather of tlie shoe or a stltf lining. See cut under lustt. 

I.nce shoe upper, cunsisting of vamp, quarter, and facing 
for eye Jet tiolcs. V re, Diet., IV. 1 JO. 

(w) Saui.: (1) The pari of a shlji’H side hetwmi the after 
part of the main chains and the st(.*rn. (2) Tin* part of a 
yard lad ween the slings and the yard-arm. (n) Tn/rtirwry/, 
the part of a horse’s foot between the tias and the lieel, 
being ilie side of the coffin. A false quarter Is a cleft in 
the luHif extending from the coronet io the shoe, or from 
top to Isittom. When for any disorder one of the quar- 
ters 1 m cut, the horse is said to he qtfarter-east. (o) In arch., 
a taiimrc panel inclosing a qiiatrefoil or other ornament; 
also, an upright |aml In pHiiitioiis Io which the laths are 
nailed, (p) In a eask, the part of the side between the 
bulge and the chime, {q) In the dress of a millstone, a 
HC(*1ion of the dress containing one leader and hraiiches. 
(r) In cai^K, one of the sections of a winding stair. («) In 
ctnrk-eutHng, a pai'ollelepiped of cork readv to he nuiiided 
Into shape, (f) In printing, any one of the four comers 
of a cniss-hurred cnase. (u) in music, same os quarter- 
note. 

2. A (liBtimrt diviHidii of ii Hiirfiuui or rofvion ; a 
particular region of a town, city, or country: 
a district; a locality: as, tlio Latin quartvr ot 
Paris; llio fb'ws^ qwtrtvr in Home. 

Home part, of the town was on Are every night ; noliody 
knew for what reason, nor what was the miarter tliat was 
next to he biinit. Bruee, Source of tne Kile, II. 024. 

I'o the right and left of the great thoroughfares arc hy- 
streets and quarters. E. H'. Lane, Modem Egyptian^ 1. 6. 

ITciicc — 3. A position nsHi^pied or allot t<‘d; 
Bpocitic placo ; Hpecial location ; proper jiosi- 
tion or Rtatiiin. 

The liord high-Marshall vnto each his quarter 
Bad not assigned. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 1. 
Swift to their several quarters iiasted then 
The cumhrous elements. Milton, P. L, ill. 714. 
^lore specifically — (a) The jiroiier stations of officers and 
men on a man-of-war in battle, in exeivise. or on inspec- 
tion : ill the plni-ul. The exiMcise of tlie gnus, as in imt- 
tie, is distinguished as general quarters, (h) Place of lodg- 
ing; teiiqiorary residence; shelter; entertainment: usu- 
ally in the plural. 

The lliike acquaints his Friends, who hereupon fall 
every one to his (Quarter. The Earl of Warwick fell njMin 
the Lord Clllford's Quarter, where the Duke of Honicraet 
hasting to the Kescue was slain. Baker, ('hronicles, p. 103. 

I shall have time enough to lodge you in your qwrters, 
and afterwards to perform my own Journey. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, Ii. 228. 
(r) A station or an encampment occupied by troopa; a 
place of lodgment for offleera and men : usually In the 
pliind ; as, they went into winter quarters. Compare heafU 
quarters. 

Bad all your quarters been as safely kept 
As that whereof 1 liad the government. 

We had not lieoii thus sliamefiilly snrprised. 

Shak., 1 Ben. VI., U. 1. 08. 




Quarter 

When the servfoe hM been reed, end the leet volley hee 
been fired over the burled soldier, the troops march to 
mtarten with e quick steii^ end to e lively tune. 

Thackeray, I'hllip, xxx. 
<d) jL The cabins luheblted by the negrocH on a planta> 
tioD, In tlie period of slever}'. fSoutherii U. 8.] 

Let us go out to the quariars, grandpa ; Dun' will bo 
dancing by now. Harper’s May., LXXvlll. 2.'’i3. 

4tv [Ammr. due to the phruHe keep quarU r 
<6).] Peace; concord; amity. [Rare.] 

Friends all but now, even now. 

In quarter, end in terms like bride and gnx>m. 

SiMk.f Othello, ii. 8. 180. 

f5t. Friendly intercourse. 

If your more serious business do nut call you, 

Let ttio hold quarter with you ; wu will talk 
An hour out ((uiukly. Beau, and FI,, I'hiluster, ii. 2. 

Alternate Quartere, in her. see aftmuite.— oiOBe' 
Qnarters. mime os ehm-pthte. — Grand quarter, In her. , 
one of the four primary divisions in quaneriiig.— Great 
Quarter Court, same as Court qf AseielatiUi (which see, 
under court).— On the quarter (nout.), strictly, abaft 
the beam : generally used to desigimte a position between 
alMsam and astern.— Quarter binding. See bituHnij.- 
Quarter gasket. See yasket- To beat to quarters. 
See frcoti.— To come to close quarters. SeectoM>^.' To 
keep quartert. <a) I'o keep tne proiier place or station. 

They do best who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it keep quarter, and sever It wbully fnini their seri- 
ous affairs. Baeoit, l.ove (ed. 1887). 

<fe) To keep peace. Compare quarter’^. 

1 knew two Uiat were competitors for th(' secretary's 
place in Queen Elizabeth 'a time, and yet kept g(M>d quar- 
ter between tlioinselves. Bacon, Cunning (ed. 1887). 

For Die Venetians endeavour, as much as in tbem lies, 
to keep gofjd quarters with the Turk. 

Sandys, lYuvalles, p. 0. 
<flf) To make noise or disturbance: apparently an ironi- 
cal use. 

Sing, hi ho, Sir Arthur, no more in the hotise you aliall 
prate ; 

Kor all you kept such a <mart«*,you are nut of the councell 
of state. Wright's rolitical BaUadn, p. 150. {Ilalliwell. ) 
This evening come Hetty Turner and the two Mercers, 
and W. Batclter, and they had fiddlers, and danced, aful 
kejd a quarter. Fepyn, Dlaix HI. 300. 

Weather quarts the quarD^r of a ship which Is on the 
windward Mde.— winter quarters, the (inarters of an 
army during the winter; a winter residence or station. 
IJiarterMJ^wAr'tAr), f’. \i qiutrtvA^v, liidcf. 
II., f), cf. F. carUijfcr, drive so that oho of the 
two chief ruts shall be between the wlieolM (thus 
dividini; the road into four sections), < wmrtj 
foiirtli; see quAiri^.'] I, trauH. 1, divide 
into four equal pails. 

Ill his silver shield 

lie bore a hloodie (Crosse that quartred all the Held. 

Bpeuser, F. Q., 11. 1. 18. 

A thought whicli, quarter'd, hath hut one part, wisdom 
And ever three pai*ts coward. Stunk., Jf aiiilct, iv. 4. 42. 

2. To divide ; separate into parts ; cut to piei'.es. 

If you fniwii H|)on this pnjffer’d peace, 

You tempt the fury of iiiy three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering steel, and clinihiiig Arc. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Iv. 2. 1 1. 
Here is a sword lioitli sharp ami broad, 

Will quarter you in thnw. 

King Maletdm and Sir Colvin (Child’s Ballads, ITT. 880). 
’J'he lawyer and the hlacksmitli shall i»c bang’d, 
Quarter'd. Ford, Verkin Warbeek, ill. 1. 

3. To divide into distinct regions or compart- 
ments. 

Then sailors quartered heaven, and found a name 
For every flx<M and every wandering star. 

Dryden, tr. of VlrglTs Ueorgics, 1. 208. 

4. To fiirniH)i with lodgings, slielter, or entor- 
tainmeiit; supiily with temporary means of 
living; especially, to find lod^ngs and food 
for: as, to quarter soldiers on tTie inhabitants. 

Divers souldlers were quartered at my house, hut I thank 
God went away the next day towards rliinders. 

fSvelyn, Diary, May 1, l(trj7. 
Tliey would not mlvcnture to bring ilicin to us. but 
quartered them in another house, though in the same 
town. It. Knox (Arber's Eng. Qamer, 1. 344). 

5f. To diet; feed. 

8criinanBky was his (M>usln-german, 

With whom he servetl, and fed on vermin ; 

And when these fail’d, he’d suck his claws. 

And quarter himself upon his paws. 

8. Butler, Hiidlbras, I. 11. 268. 

6. To furnish as portion ; deal out ; allot ; share. 

But (his isle, 

The greatest and the best of all the main, 

He quarters to his blue-hair’d deities. 

Milton, Cornua, 1. 2D. 

When the queen frown'd, or smil’d, he knows . . . 
Whose place is quarter’d ont, three parts in fonr. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, Iv. 136. 

7 . In htr , , to bear quarter! v upon on e^s escutch- 
eon : thus, a man quartern the arms of his father 
with those of his mother, if she has been an 
juuress. The verb to quarter is used even when more 

j” two coats of arms are united upon one escutcheon, 
•nd when, therefore, more than four compartments ap- 
Pcw. See quartering, 4. 
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Slen. They [the Shallow family) may give the dozen white 
luces in their coat ; . . . 1 may garter, coz. 

Shat. You may, by marrying. 

Shak., M. W. id W., I. 1. 28. 
‘*TAH>k at the l>anner,'’ said the Ahlxit ; ‘*toll me what 
are the blazonries.” “'Ilie arms of .ScoDainl," said Ed- 
ward; "tliellonaiiditsireisiu'tsqtmrfem/ . . , with three 
cushions.” Scott, Monastery, xxxvii. 

8. in nmcJi,. to make wrrisl-pin hol«*8 in, 
apart: said of locomotive driving-whocls. — 9. 
In sportinq, to range or boat (the ground) for 
game: with indotinite it: said of hmiting-dogH. 

Ill order to coinploUt the education of the }M>iiiter in 
ranging or beating his ground. It Is not only neeosHary 
that he should quarter it. as it Is called, hut t hut he shoii Id 
do it with every advantage of the wind, and also without 
losing time hy dwelling on a false scent. 

Dogs qf Great Britain and America, p. 22n. 

To hang, draw, and quarter, see hang. - To quar- 
ter the eea, ti» bring the sea first on one (|uarter and 
then on the other: frec|uently done with a small boat 
running laifoi'c a heavy sea with plenty of sea-room. 

n. hitraus. 1. To bi> slniioncd; roinnin in 
quarters; lodge; have a (eniporary residence. 

Some fortiiiiaie captains 
That quarter with him, and are truly valiant. 

Have flung the iiuiiio of Happy Cwsar on him. 

Fletcher (awl umther). False One, iv. 2. 
That night they quartered in the wimhIk. 

Quoted in Caftl. John SmitJt's Works, 1. KKt. 

2. Xaut.j to sail with the wind on the qinirter. 
Wo were now assured tliey weiv SpaniarilH; and there- 
fore we put away, Quartering, and stoering N. W. 

Damjner, Voyagi's. II. ii. 20. 

3. To shift; beat about; change posit inn, so us 
to g(*t advantage of an adversary. 

They tjuarier over the gi'oiind again and again, '1‘ttni 
always on the defctisfvc. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Itnghy, Ii. ii. 

4. In sporting, to run Imck and forfli in scar<*li 
of game, as if going about all ipiarters, ns n 
dog in the held. — 6. To drivti a carriage diago- 
nally from side !o side, so as to keep 1 lie wheels 
from entering the ruts. 

The {Kistillioii . . . wnsemployed, not hy tits and start H, 
but always and etcrnaily, in quartering i. e. in eiimsing 
from side to side — necording to the casnalties id tlie 
ground. J)e Qtnneey, Antoh. Skelehes, i. 2ns, 

(lUarter*'^ (kwar'ter), n. [= (1. qnorthr = Sw. 
quarter = Dan. hrarirvr, qnarl er; < F. iptariit r, 
“quarter, or fair war, wh(*re sotildiers iin* taken 
prisoTHM’H ainl ransomed at. a certain rale” (( 'oi- 
Jn*»ve) (= Sp. cwrtrfr/ r=: Pg. quartet r- It. (fuor- 
tiere, quarter), in the plimses douuerquarfirr, or 
fa ire quart Ur, give quiii*t(‘r, denta utter quo r tier, 
beg quarter, supposed to have referrctl orig, to 
the sending of tiio vanquisheci to an assigned 
‘ipiarter^ or place, there to be dcdaiiied until 
bis liberiition, ransom, or slavery should be 
dechhul: see quarter^. The explanal ion from 
an alleged “custom of the Dutch ami Spaniimls, 
wini accepted as the ransom of an oilici'r or 
soldier a qiiaH.er of his pay for a certain p(M'i<Ml ” 
(Imp. Did.) presents obvious diiTicullies.] Iii- 
dulgmice or mt^rcy shown to a vamiuislicd 
enemy, in sparing his life and accepting liis 
surrender; Ju*iice, in general, iiidulgiuicc; 
clemency ; m<*rcy. 

Tim three that rtminlird ('iiH’d to Kohin for iinartcr. 

Kotnn Hood’s Birth ((iiild's Itulliub, V. tirst). 

Death a niorr gen’roiiH Kngc does use ; 
Quarter to all he comincrs diies rofiisr. 

Coidey, The MiHlress, Thraldom. 
He magnified hia ow'ii clemency, now that thi'y were at 
Ilia mercy, to offer them quarter for tJieir lives, if they 
gave up the caaUe. (Uurnidon, 

Most people dislike vanity in others, wlmleversliare they 
have of it tlicmselves ; hut I give it fair quarter wherever 
I meet with it. Franklin, AntoMog., 1. 83. 

quarterage (kwtlr'tcr-uj), «. fFarly mod. K. 
ti\Ho quarteridfje, quarfiidge ; < MFi. quarteratje, 
< OF. quarUrage, tpiartoragc, (.qnartier, a quar- 
ter: HLUi quarter^. ^ 1. A *|uaHcrly allowance 

or payment, us for tuition or rout. 

Upon every one of the said quart-i.T days, ever>’ one tliat 
is a rreeinan of the sahl Company slinll jaiy t.o the Master 
for the time being, for his miarteridge, one penny. 

Knidieh OUdstV.. E. T. rt.X p. 28J). 
[A virtuous writer} might have exiicmh.'d more by Hie 
ear hy the revenue of his veiw than any riotous elder 
rother iiikiii the wealthy qnartridges of three time three 
hundred acres. HtdaleUm, Father Hubbard's Tales, 

In 1711 the quarterage fof (’artmcl Grammar School | was 
raised to Is. (W2. for T^ithi and i.'f. for English, the poor 
children still to he taught fm). 

Baines, Hist. T.uiicBshire, II. 681. 

2. Quarters; lodgment; keeping. 

The warro thus iNdng begun and followed, the Scots 
kept their tjuarterrajfe. HUinshed, Hiaitland, an. ir>rt7. 

Any noble residence at which they Igreat stewards) In- 
tended to claim the fnw quarterage due to their ofiicinl 
digiitty, while engaged in the oxainiiiatiun of the state of 
the district and the odnitnist ration of the laws hy the 
king's command. O'Curry, Ancient Irish, 1. xvi. 


quartered 

For quarterage of a soldier, 5*. per wook. 

Omnectieut Becords, II. 886. (Bartlett) 

3. A certain special fax. 8cc the (piotation. 

They Itlie Koman (’atholicsl could not obtain ttu'free 
dom of any town corpointe, niul were only suffered to curry 
on their trades in their native eltlesoii condition of psy- 
iiig special and vexatious impositions known hy the nunie 
vt quarterage. Beekff, Eng. In 18tli t’eiit.. ii. 

quarter-angled (kwAr't ^‘r-ang^'gltl), a. in her., 
Nutiic 118 quadrate, Ti. 

QUarter*aspect (kwAr'lcr-as^pckf ), w. In as- 
trot., tiic aspect, of two plniicts wliosc positions 
arc 1M)“ apart on tbo zodiac, 
quarter-back (kwar'lAr-bak), u, A ct‘rlaiii 
i»lavcr or position in foot -ball. Si*c haek^, 
n.,'V2. 

quarter-badge (kwar'tt'u’-bnj), u. ?iauf., oma- 
mciilntioii on fho niiartoi*H of a ship, 
quarter-bend (kwar't^‘r-bciid), w. In a pijic, 
a bend Ibc arc of which Hubtciids an angle of 

quarter-bill (kwar't.cr-bil), n. AViwf., a list of 
the stations on boaiil a man-of-war for men to 
taki^ in time of action. 

quarter-bitts (kwar'tfT-bits), u. pi. Vertical 
posts or timbers projecting above the deck on 
a vessel’s quarter, to which hawsers, tow-lines, 
i*tc., mav be secured. 

quarter-olanket (kwar'ter-blang'''kot). u. A 
liorse-biHiikel inteiuhnl to cover only tlie back 
and a part of the hips. It iH usually put on un- 
d<*r the harne.sH. 

quarter-blocks (kwar'ter-bloks), «. pt. AV/m/., 
blocks uiideruoath a yard close in ainidshiiis, 
for the clew lines aiid'the slu'ctsof t)m sail set 
above them to reevt' through, 
quarter-board (k wAr'l er-bbnl), «. Om^ of a set 
of thin boards t'oriuing an additional height to 
tlu‘ bulwarks of the after part of a vessel. They 
art‘ also called topgatlant-lnilirarks, 
quarter-boat (kwar'ter-bot), »/. Xaut,, any 
boat hung t o davit s over a. sln]i*K quart**!*.- Lar- 
board quarter-boat. H<>c inrisHtni. 
quarter-boot (kwar'l4*r-bbt ), n. A leather bo*)t 
to ]irot(*et fho for** leet of Imrses which *iv*'r- 
i*(*a(‘}i with tin* hind f**et. 
quarter-bound (kwar't<*r-b*'iim*l), a. In hooh- 
lantting, Innind with paHtelioani c*>v**rH aiifl l*'a- 
th**r *)r chith on the back only, 
quarter-boys ( kw6r'l*‘r-b*»iz),* «. pi, Antomula 
whii'h si rik** Die *|Unrl<*r-h*mrH in certain bel- 
fries. iUmipure Jaet: of the etoek, \im\er jaek^. 

'ris'ir qvurter-tsofs and (ln‘lr cldriirM were dchigiicd for 
tills inenil piirptmi' iis tiiii<.‘h iis the iii(‘mciito which 1 h bo 
i'oiniitoiily Been Upon an ohi clock face, and HOHcldom upon 
a new one. Southey, Dtador, xxix. (Davies.) 

quarter-bred (kwar't**r-hre*l), a. Having only 
one fourth nun* blo*i*l, as hors**s, *uiltlc*, cic. 

quarter-cask (kwar'ter-kiiHk), u. A smiill t'ask 
hohiiiig liSgalloiiH *> 1 * th(*r(*ab*)utK. 
quarter-cast (kw'arM<*r-kas1 ). a. (hit in the 
*piaTt**r *)f tlie ho*)f: Mai*l *)f horses opera! ini 
upon forsonn* *lis**aHe *if th*? Inmf. 
quarter-cleft (kwarM* r-kl«*ft), a. Kaine aa 
quarft red, 4. 

quarter-cloth (kwar't**r-kl*Hli), »?. AVfwf., one 
of a N<^ri<*s of long pi«**u*s <»f painte*! canvas for- 
nn*rly exteii*i<**J *>ii Die outsi*!*! of Die <|iiarl**r- 
n»*t ting from ill** upjier part *>f the gall*u*y to the 
gangway. 

quarter-day (kwArD*'*r-da), ?/. In FnglaTul, the 
*iay tliat begins **a.cb *piart<*T of tlie year. They 
arc liOdy day (.March *2r>th), MhlHiiminor day (.fiinc 24th), 
MichaclimiH day (Hcptcnihtu- 25>Hi), and * 'hriHimiiadny (De- 
cember 2.Mh). Tlicoe ivr*; th*i iiKiial hiiullords’ and IcnuntH* 
teriiiH for entering or <jiiiUing IhikIh or Immihch and for 
paying rent. In Scotland the* legal l.crnin arc Whitsunday 
(Mny iriUi) and Martinmus (^soxoiohcr lllli): the conven- 
tional teniiH Candlemas (Fo^muiry ‘2d) and Lammas (Au- 
giiBt iHt) make up tlici|uartcr-duyH. 

quarter-deck tkw»ir't**r-4i«*k), n. Naut., the 
part of tlu» si>ar-*leck of a man-of-war >»etw'**en 
tb(i poop anti Die inuin-imist. It is used as a 
liromomide by th** olllcers *nily. 

The officer was walking the quarterdeck, where 1 had no 
right to go. It. If. Dana, Jr., Before the Mant., ji. ti. 

quarter-decker (kwar'i**r-*l**k'^'*r), «. Aaut., 
an oflic**!’ who is irmre look<*d upon as ii stickler 
for small points of **ti*jn**tt« than as a thorough 
stuiinan. [(‘ollorp] 

quartered (kwuir'tf*r<i), p. a. 1. Divido<i into 
or gro(iiw<l ill four <*qnal parts or quarters; 
s**parate<l into distinct parts. 

NaDoiiB benidoa from all the quarter'd winds. 

MUton, P. R., Iv. 202. 

2. Lodg***!; stationc*! for hidgiug; of or per- 
taining to lodging or quarters. 

When they hoar the Koman honins neigh. 
Behold their quarter'd llre«. Shak. , Cynihelitie, iv. 4. lA 




QTiartered 

8. Having hind quarterH (of a specified kind): 
aSy a horse. — 4. Sawed into 

quarters (said of a tree-trunk), and then cut 
into jdanks in sueli a manner as to show' the 
grain of the wood (especially the silver grain 
of oak) to advantage. This In dono In v.irkma ways 
— thul nioHt iipitrovrd buiiifr t<i cut tho (jimrUir Into two 
fM|unl )mrt8 from thi! idtii to tlic bitrk, und then to saw off 
bliardH by cuta ]>araU(d to tho biaoctiiiR aoction. 

5. In Z/r/-., having a stpiare piec^e cut out of the 
c<‘nter; noting a form of erosH. 

Tho norforution la uaually uh wide aa the 
band that fonna tlio croHH, ho that tiio 
uriiiH of tho oroHH do not unlU: in the mid- 
die except at their curnei h. 

6. In shoimah'hif/f made with 
quart.cirs (of a ])artieular kind): 
as, \oW‘(fnart(rrff slioes.- Drawn 
and quartered. See dnocn. - Quar- a Cntw Quartered, 
tered oe^. Hec def. 4. -Quartered 

partition, a partition foniicd with quarters. - Quarterly 
quartered. Hoe tfuarhrii/. 

quarterer (kwur'ter-er), n. A lodger. Halil- 
writ. [Hrov. Kng.J 

quarter-evil ( k war' l er-e^vl ), w. Same as 
loiHfitic (iHthnir (which see, under anthrax). 
quarter-face ( k wAr'ter-fas), v. A countenance 
thr(‘t» ]»arls averted. 

Itiit lot thiH droHH (atrry what price It will 
With iioiile l^noruntH, and let them Htill 
Turn upon Hcorned verBc thoir tpiarUr-Jane. 

//. JunMtm. Forest, xii. To ('miiitcHH of Hiitlund. 

quarter-fast ( k war' W;r- fast), ». , JSaui. See 
fUHt^, 1. 

quarter-fishes (kwar't^r-fiHh^''o/), W. pz. Stout 
pieces of wood hooped on to a mast to strength- 
en it. 

quarterfoil (kwiir't^r-foil), w. See quatrefoil, 
quarter-franc (kwAr't^r-frangk), n. Tn her., 
a quarter used seimralely as ii hearing, 
quarter-gallery (kwar'ter*gal"e-ri), n. Naut, 
a proj(jcting balcony on each of the quarters, 
and sound irnes on the stern, of a large ship; 
also, a small stmeturf^ on the quarters of a ship, 
containing the water-eloscd. and bath-tub. 
quarter-grain (kwAr'UT-grun), v. 'fhe grain 
of wood shown when a log is (piartered. See 
quartrrrd, 4. ( k)m pare frk-fpmn . 
quarter-guard (kwAr'ti'r-gHnl), w. a 

small guard posted in front of each battalion 
in camp. 

quarter-ranner (kwiir'ic'‘r-gun'^<'T), v. In the 
united Slates navy, a petty ortle(‘r whose duty 
it is, under the direction of the gunner, to care 
for the guns, gun-gear, siiiHll-anns, and ammu- 
nition. 

quarter-hollow (kwAr'ler-hol 'd), n, ami a. I. 
n. In arrh., <dc., a. concave molding tho arc of 
wliich is, or approaches, 110*^, or a <puidraiit>: tho 
converse of a qiiartri'-round. 

II. a. Having the form of a quarter-hollow. 
-Quarter-hollow tool, nchlMcl urgouKc used in wuod< 
working in make convex or concave inuldiiiffH. 

quarter-horse (kwfir' t er-hdrs), a. A horse that, 
is good for a. dash of a quarter of a mile in a 
race. [Soutlierii U. S.] 

quarter-hun|( (kwAv'tdr-hnng), n. Having, as 
a gun, triinnioiiH with tludr axis below the line 
of bore. Famnr, Mil. Kncye. 
quarteridget, a. An nbs<dete form of quarter- 
aqc. 

quarter-ill (kwAr'ter-il), a. Same as .symptom- 
a lie anthrax (which see, under anthrax). 
quartering (kw-ar'ler-ing), a. fVerbal n. of 
quarter^, 1. The net of dividing iuto 

fourths. — 2. The act of assigning quarters, as 
for Moldiei’s. — 3. (Quarters; lodging; a station. 

DivciK dcHlgnatioiiH, I'cgioiiH, liabitations, manHioiis. or 
quart irmijH tliero. lip. Mountai/u, Appeal to I'WHar, xviii. 

4. In her., the inarshaliiig or dis]>osnl of va- 
rious esculclicMUis in 
one, in order to denoti* 
the several alliances 
of one family with the 
heiresses of otlu'rs. 
Wlion more than tlircc 
other ('KctiicbcoiiB are <|nnr. 
tered with lliat of the fam- 
ily, the iirmH an* Htill Maid to 
l>o qunrtf^rvfi, however many 
coiiipartmontH tlie shield 
may be divided int(». The 
miiiK' is also given to the 
several jlilfcrent coats mar- 
shaled and placeit t<»gether 
ill one escutcheon. See 
quarterly. 

5. In carp., a series of small vertical timber 
}>osts, randy ex<‘eeding 4 by 11 inches, used t o 
form a )>art]tion for the separation or boundary 
of H]iartinents. They an* usually placed about twelve 
iiichcH HtMirt. and are lathed and plastenHi In interiofs, but 
if used for exteriors they arc generally lamided. GwiU. 
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6. In (fun.f the position or placing of a pieoe of 
ordnance when it is so traversed that it will 
shoot on the same line, or on the same point of 
the compass^ as that on which the ship’s quarter 
has its bearing.— 7. In nwch., the adjustment 
of (tranks on a single shaft at an angle of 90^ 
with each other; also, the boring of iioles for 
wrist-pins in locjomotive driviug-whetds at right 
angles with eac.h other. K 11. Knight. 
quartering (kwfir'Utr-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of 
quarter^, r.] 1. Naut.i (a) Hailing large but 

not before the wind. Totten, (b) Being on the 
quarter, or b«3tween the line of the k(‘(d and t he 
^ani, abaft tho latter: as, a quartering wind. 
Dana. — 2. In archry, making an acute angle 
with the range: said of the wind, 
quarteriug-belt (kwAr'iiV-ing-belt), n. Same 
as quarter-turn belt (which site, under belt). 
quartering-block (kwAr't^r-ing-biok), u. A 
block on which the body of a person condemned 
to be quartered was cut in nii^ci's. Maeaulay. 
quartering-bammer (kwAr't.z>r-ing-ham^6r), n. 
A steel hammer used to block out masses of 
flint for flaking. 

quartering-maebine (kwar'^T-iTig-ma-slmn ^), 

n. A machine for boring the wrist-pin holes 
of driving-wheels accurately at a distance apart 
of 900. 

quarter-iron (kwAr'tZ^r-i^f‘m), n. Naut., a 
noom-iron on the (piarter of a low(^r yard, 
quarterland (kwAr'ter-l«nd), n. A smjill ter- 
ritorial division or <mtat.e in the Isle of Man, 
forming a division of a tnuni. 
quarter-light ( k war ' t er-iit ), n. 1 n a carriage , 
a window in Hie side of the body, as distin- 
guished from the windows in the doors. Car- 
liuihter'u Did. 

quarter-line (kwar'tfr-lin), n. l. The nosillon 
of ships of a column ranged in a line when one 
is four point s forward or abaft another’s beam. 
Also called bow-and-fjuarter line. — 2. An addi- 
tional line extending to the under sidc^ of the 
bag of a seine. As the hag approat^hos tho shore, this 
line la from time to time drawn upon to relieve the strain 
upon the winga. 

quarter-lookt (kwar't6r-lfik), n. A side look. 
D. JottHon. 

quarterly (kwAr'H^r-li), a. and n. [< quarter'^ 
+ 1. 1. Containing or consisting of 

a fourt h jiart. 

The nuKin niaki^s four <p/arf(>rfyBeuaonB within her little 
year or month of eotisucutloii. Holder, on Time. 

2. Kecuriing at tin* (»iid of every quarter of the 
year: as, quarterly payments of rent ; a quartcr- 
lu visitation or cxainiiiHtioii.— Quarterly confer- 
ence. See eoiifereme, 2 (e)(2). 

II. w. ; pi. qiiarterlieu (-liz). A iniblication 
or literary periodical issued once i^very three 
months. 

Ho inuch of our reviewing ia done in newspapers and 
crltit'.al luiti'S in magOEiiies and ^MiTtirfti'ffthat this sort of 
crltiolam nearly engrosses the name. 

Sltibbs, Medieval and Modern lliat., p. M. 

quarterly (kwar'tt^r-li), adr, [< quarterly, «.] 

1. In (|uarters ; by quarters. 

They tore in peees quarterly 
Tlio corps whieli they liad alaino. 

Gascoigne, rhilomene (Steele (lias, etc., ed. Arbor, p. lOTV 

2. Once in a quarter of a yenr: as, tho returns 
are made quarterly, — 3. In hcr.x («) Arranged 
according to tho four 
quarters of the shiidd. 

(h) Airanged according 
to quartering, even when 
more than four divisions 
exist: as, he b(?ars quar- 
terly of twelve. Com- 
pare quartering, A — Quar- 
terly in equerre, in her., di- 
vided into four parts by broktui 
lines, prodiieiiig an cIToct aiinl- 
Isr to gironny.— Quarterly in 
saltier, in her., some aa per 
mlHrr: said of the Held. See 



quarter-partiltloii 

racks, tents, etc., of a regiment, and to keep 
the regimental stores on the march : he directs 
the marking out of camp, in the United States 
army the quartermaster is appointed by the uolonel of 
the regiment, aubjeot to the appmval of the Hecretaiy of 
War. In the Britiah aervice the quarteniiaater is gener- 
ally taken from the ranks, and after thirty years' servioe, 
including ten as an oiHeer, he may retire with the honor- 
ary rank of captain. A'amw, AUl. Encyc. 

2. Naut., a potty officer who has cliarco of the 
Htocriiig of the ship, the signals and sound- 
ings, and the running lights, leads, colors, 
log, compasses, etc., as an assistant to tlie 
navigator. QuartermaBtors keep regular watch during 
the whole time a ship is in eonunliMlon, and are selected 
from tlie steadiest and most truatwortliy seamen. On 
mall atuamera the (luartermasters steer ana keep the flags 
and runniiig'iigiits In order.— Quartermaster*! depart- 
ment, the staff department of the United States army 
which provides the quuriora and tratia)Nirtatlon of the ar- 
my, purclmaea stores, transports army supplies, and fur- 
niahea clothing, camp und garriaon equipage, horaea for the 
artillery and cavalry, straw, fuel, forage, and atatioiiery. It 
disburses the appruprIuUotia for tho liioidental expenses of 
the army, such aa the pursuit and capture of deaertera, the 
burial of ofllcoi'a and soldiura, the extra-duty pay of sol- 
diers, the purchase of veterinary roediclnea and stores, the 
hiring of escorts, eouiicrs, giiidea, spies, and interpreters ; 
and it has charge of the support und maintenance of the 
natioTisi oenieteries.-Blgiial or chief quartermaater. 
in the United States navy, a putty otllcer wlio has charge of 
all the apparatus of navigallon, aa well as the flag^ sig- 
nals, and lights. 

quartermaster-general (kwAr ' t^r-mAs ^ tAr - 

jeii'c-ral), n. Milit., in the British service, a 
staif-oiheor whoso department is charged with 
all orders relating to the mandiing, embarking, 
disembarking, billeting, quartering, and can- 
toning of t roops, and to encampments and camp 
equipage; in the United States army, a staff- 
officer of the rank of hrigadier-goii(»ral, who is 
at the head of the quartermaster’s department, 
quartermaster-sergeant (k w Ar ' t,Ar - mas ^ t6r- 
siir'jent), n, Milit., a non-commisHioned of- 
ficer whose duty it is to assist the quaHermas- 
tor. 

quartern (kwAr'tAm), w. [< ME. quarteroun, < 
01<\ quarter on, ¥. qunrterou = Pr. cartayron, 
exirtairo s= Sp. euartcron = It. quarterone, a 
fourtli part, \ ML. quart€ro(n-), a fourth part, 
< L. quartuu, fourth: see quarD, quarter^. Of. 
quarteroon, quadroon.’] 1. A fourth part; a 
quarter. 

And there is not the mone seyn in alle the Imiacioun, 
saf only the seeunde quarteroun. 

MajuievUle, I'ravels, p. .HOI. (lialluveU.) 

Hpeciflcally — 2. The fourth part of certain 
British measures, (a) In liquid meanire, tho fourth 
of a pint; an imperial gill. 

The waiter . . . returned with a quettiem of brandy. 

SmoUett, Launcelot U reaves, xviL 

(ft) The fourth of a pock, or of a atone, (c) A quarter of a 
pound. 

Applioanta for quarterns of sugar. 

IH^ens, Sketches, Tales, iv. 

quarter-netting (kwAr'tAr-not^ing), n. Naut, 
netting on Uie quarter for the stowage of liara- 
mooks, whieli formerlyiu action served to arrest 
bullets from small-arms. 

quartemion (kwAr-lAr'iii-pn), n. An erroneous 
form of quaternion, 

quartem-loaf (kwAr' tAm-lof ), n. A loaf weigh- 
ing, generally, four pounds. 

Who makes the quartem-loaf and Luddites liae? 

U. Smith, Rejected Addresacs, i. 

In proof of their poverty they |the awoepcral refer yoa 
to the workhouse authorities, who allow tliciii certain 
quartern-loaves weekly. 

Mayhew, London TAbour and London Y'oor, 11. 628. 

qnarter-noble (kwAr 'tAr-no^bl), w. An old 
English coin, equal in value to the fourth part 
of a noble. AXm J'vrling-noble. See noble, 2. 

(kwar'tAr-not), w. In musical no- 


qnarter-note , 

tation, a note equivalent in time-value to one 
half of a half-note; a crotchet; marked by the 
sign J or f. Also (jftcurfer.— Quarter-note rest. 
Same as quarter-rest. 

^ ^ . . 11 .. * 1 qnarteroon (kwAr-te-rtln'), ». [< Sp. cimrZcrow .* 

iiDtl ffiwdrooB.] Same as quad- 

Bcpanitc the Held quarterly: said of any bearing in the 
kid. 


Qiinrtcrly in Equerre. 


QiiarlcTiii^. 

Fust iitiil lotirtli i|u.irt«Ts :irr of 
niir .(IK A: .second of .ui' 

olhfT, K; thild <if anoUior. C. 


quarterman (kwAr't6r-man), n.; pi. quarter- 
men (-men). An officer oi a sulHlivision of a 
navy-yard working force. [U. 8.] 
qnaii^rmaster (kw'Ar'tAr-mAs^tAr), n. [= D. 
Iwartiermecster = (4. quartiernteister = 8w. 
qrarlermdstare = Dan. krarteermvster ; as quar- 
Zer- + w/a.s7cri.] 1. Milit., a regimental staff- 
oflBcer, of the relntive rank of lieutenant, whose 
duties are io superintend the nssignment of 
quurters'and the distribution of clothing, fuel, 
and other supplies, to have charge of the bar- 


roon. 

Your pale-white Creoles have tlieir grlevancea : and your 
yellow ^arlfffYNmsf . . . Qt«rf#m)on Oge . . . felt for his 
share too that insurrection was the most sacred of duties. 

Carlyle, French Kev., 11. v. 4. {Davies.) 

qnarteronnt, n. A Middle English form of 
quartern. 

quarter-pace (kwAr'tAr-pas), w. The footjiftce 
of a staircase when it occurs at the angle-turns 
of tho stairs. 

quarter-partition (kwAr't Ar-pjir-tiah^Qn), n. In 
carp,, a partition consisting of quarters. Bee 
quartering, 5. 



Qurter-iKleoes 

Qiiart6r-pl6C6i(kw&r't6r-p6‘'8e8),fi.p?. NauU^ 
projections beyond the quarters of a ship for 
additional cabin accommodation, 
fluarter-pierced (kwir't6r-perat), a. In her,, 
pierced with a square hole not so large as in 
quartered or quarterly pierced. See quartered, 5. 
- Cross qnarter-niercod. SeecroMi. 
quarter-plate (kwAr't^r-plat), «. in phoUig,\ 
{a) \ sise of plate measuring X 4^ inches. 
The halfqtUtte measures ^ X 5^ inches in the 
United States (4f X 6^ in England), and the 
Of X inches, (ft) A plate of this 
si/c, or a picture made from such a plate, 
quiurter-polnt (kw&r'ter-point.), n. Naut,, the 
fourth part of a point, or 2° 48' 45^. 
quarter-pointed (kwa,r'tftr-poin^ted), «. In 
her,, ropn?8enting one quarter of the field cut 
off saltierwise, usually that (piarter which is 
appended to either siefo of the field, 
quarter-rail (kwAr'tftr-ral), n. Naut , , that part 
of the rail which runs above the quarter of t he 
ship ; the rail that serves as a guanl to the quar- 
t^rnieck where there are no ports or bulwarks, 
quartor-rest (kw&r'tftr-rest), n, A rest or sign 
for silence, equivalent in time-vahie to a quar- 
ter-note ; a crotchot-i'est ; marked ? or Also 
callotl quarter-note rest. 

quarter-round (kw&r'ter-round), n, 1 . In arch . , 
a molding whose contour is exactly or approxi- 
mately a quadrant: same as ovolo. 

Ill the guart^ round of the comifih without there are 
Bpouta carved with a lip and dowers that do not project. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. i. loi). 

2, Any tool adnpttMl for forming quarter- 
rounds, as an ovolo-plane.^-. Quarter-round tool, 
a chisel adnpteil for cutting concave or convex moldinga. 

quarter-saver (kwdr'ter-sa''vcr), n, A devi(*e 
attached to a knitting-machine to prevent the 
work from running on if the yarn breaks or runs 
out. 

quarter-sawed (kwA.r'tftr-sM), a. Same as 
quartered, 4. 

quarter-seal (kwd.r'tftr-Rel), n. Tlic seal kept 
ny the director of the Chancery of Scotland. 
It is in the shape and impression of the fourth part of the 
great soul, and Is in the Sixitch statutes called the tnUiiwh 
iiial nf the yreat mat. (lifts of lands from the crown pasa 
iliis seal in certain cHsea. Bell. 

(marter-section (kwar't^ir-sek^shon), n. In the 
iJiuted States Government Land Survey, a 
square tract of laud containing 100 acres, and 
constituting one fourth of a section. 
quarter-sesuonsCkwar'tftr-Bcsh^qnz), n. pi. 1. 
A cnminul court held quarterly j’n England by 
just ic(»H of the peace in counties (in .Ireland by 
county-court judges), and by the recorder in 
boroughs, and having jurisdiction of minor 
offenses and administration of highway laws, 
poor-laws, etc. In several of the United States 
a somewhat similar court is known by this 
name. 

A grout hniud'Shoiilder’d genial Engliahraaii, . . . 

A (jvaHer-mmiona chairman, abler none. 

Tmnyeon, l^ncoaa, Concluaion. 

2. In Scotland, a court held by the justices of 
tlie peace four times a year at the county 
towns, and having power to review sentences 
pronounced at the special and petty sessions. 

Abbreviated Q, S, 

quarter-sling (kw4r'tftr-8ling)^ n. One of the 
sni)portH for a yard on either side of its center, 
quarter-square (kwar'ter-skwfir), n. The fourth 
jMirt of the square of a numb(jr. Tables of quar- 
tci -aiiiiarea are aometlraes used to replace Ic^arithms, on 
account of the property that i (* + j/)“ + H* - - V)'* * 

quarter-staff (Kwar'ter-Stiif), pi. quarter- 
staves (-stilvz). An old English weapon formed 
of a stout pole about 6^ feet long. It was grasped 
by one hand in the middle, and by the dihor between the 
niiildle and the end. In the attack tlie latter hand shifted 
nnin one quarter of the staff to the other, giving the weapon 
a rapid circular motion, which brought U)C ends ou the 
adversary at unexpected points. 

A stout fruro I met, 

And a miarter-etaffe in his hnnde. 

Plaj/e qf JUtbyii lioile (Child's Ballads, V. 420). 

Quarter-etaf Dr. .rohnson explains to be *'A staff of de- 
fence, go called, I believe, from the manner of using It; 
one hand being placeil at the middle, and the other equal- 
ly between the end and the middle." 

iSfruff, 8i>orU and PastimeH, p. H57. 

The two champions, being alike anned with mmiier- 
stepped forwara. , . . Tlie miller, . . . Molding 
his qiiarter-iu^ by the middle, and making It flourish 
round his head, . . . exclaimed boastfully, ‘*Ctimc on, 
churl, an tliou damt I " Ajott, Ivanhoc, xi. 

quarter-stanchion (kwAr'tftr-stan^sbqn), w. 

a strong stanebiou in the quarter of a 
squaTe-stenunlveBSol^one such stanchion form- 
ing the extreme boundary of the stem on each 
side. 
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qnarter-stnff (kwftr'ter-stuf), n. Plank one 
fourth of an inch in thickness. JC. H, Knight, 
quiurter-tackle(kw4r't6r^tak^l), ri. a purchase 
sometimes used on the quarter of a lower yard 
to hoist boats, etc. 

quarter-timber (kwAr'tftr-tim^bftr), m. i. 
Naut., one of the framing-timbers in a ship’s 
quarters. See cut under CAmnier.— 2. In carp,, 
scantling from two to six inches deep. K, H, 
Knight. 

quarter-tone (kw&r't^r-ton), w. in musical 
acoustics, an interval equivalent to one half of 
a semitone or half-step. The term is loostdy 
applied to a variety of small intervals, espe- 
cially t o enharmonic ones, 
quarter-trap (kw&r'tfcr-trap), w. In theaters, 
a small trap on each side of the stage, on a line 
with the first entrance. 

quarter-turn (kwar'tftr-tftm), n. The arc sub- 
tending an angle of 90°; a bend or change of 
direction at right angles.— Quarter-turn belt, 
gooseneok, etc. see beU, etc. 
quarter-undulation (kwAr^t6r-un-<lu-la' shon ) , 
n. In optics, a (piarter of a wave-length Quar- 

ter-undulation plate, a plate (us of mica) so thin as U> 
cause in a rcfractotl ray a retardation equal to one fourth 
of a wave-length. Such a plate la usotl In determining in 
the polariacopc the jioBitive or negative character of a uni- 
axial crystal. 

quarter-vine (kwfi-r'tftr-vin), w. An American 
vine, Bignonia eapreolata. it is so calleil becauae. 
owing to ilic projection of medullary tissue in fttiir wing- 
like layers from the middle to near the surface, a short 
section of the stem, when gently twisted in the liand, will 
divide into quarters. Bee cram-vine. 

quarter-waiter (kwfir'ter-wd^tftr), w. An of- 
fi<‘cr <»r gentleman usher of the English court 
wlio is one of a nurnlier in attcndanc(> by turns 
for a quarter of a year at a time. Also called 
quarUyi'ly waiter, 

Oentleman TTeher. **No, doaalhldthec; 1 should know 
something that have beetle arma7i<n‘-im//ti>r |in the quiHMi'M 
service] tlioso fifteen yeares.'^ 

SirJ. Davies, Dialogue, 1'anner Ms. 7l». 

quarter-watch (kwAr'tftr-woch), n, Naut,, one 
Iialf of the watch on deck. 

On the whaling ground in the southern flshcry, when a 
ship is hove to in mid-ocean, they stand guarler-mitchPH, 
one-fourth of the working hands, or half of eacii watch, 
being on duty, headed by the boat-steerers. 

Fisheriee of U. H., V. il. 221). 

quarter-wind (kw&r'tftr-wind), n, Naut,, a 
wind blowing on a vesstd’s miart-er. 
quarter-yara (kwar'tftr-yilru), w. An old ale- 
lueasiiro. Heo alc-yard and half-yard, 
quartet, quartette (kwilr-tet'),* w'. r< li . quar- 
tetio, a quartet, < L. quartus, foui-th: sec quavi^.'] 
1. In musie: (a) A composition or movt^ment 
for four solo parts, either vocal or instrumcn- 
tal, usually without accompaniment. Spocin- 
cally, an instrumental work, usually for four stringed itt- 
strumeiits, written in sonata form, and planiii:d like a 
small symphony ; a striiig-quartet. The quartet is the 
highest variety of chamber-iuusic. It flrst reached its 
full devfdopmoiit at th(» end of the eiglitmuitli centiii-y. 
(ft) A <*oinj)auy of four singers or players wln> 
perform (juartets. A mixed vocal quartet prt^perly 
coTisIsta of a soprano (treble), an alto, a ti’iior. and a bass. 
A string-quartet conslstsof two violins, a vloli^ and a vio- 
lotieello. {c) In an orchestra the stringed in- 
struments collectively, and in oniforio music 
the pri neipal vocal soloists, are someti i ries 1 ocjhc^- 
ly called the quartet. — 2. A slanza of four 
lines. — 3, Same as quadruplet, i'ar-liuildefs 
ilfVf.-.- Double quartet, (a) A compf»Bitlo?i for eight 
voices or itistruments, especially fur four vtoliriH, two 
violas, and two violoncellos. Grtm'. (b) The jicrforniers 
of such a oumposltlon, whether vocal or inHlriiinciital. 
quarM (fliolr, a church choir ('onslstlng onlv of a niixt'd 
quartet, esficciidlv when made up of expert singers. 
quaxtettO (kwftr-tet'6), n. [It.] Same as quar- 
tet. 

quartfalf,quartlfalt,a. [ME. quartyfutle, quar- 
ful; < quarts -ir -ful,'\ In good health; pros- 
perous. Vath. Aug. 

quartfulnesst, [ME. quarfulnessc ; < quart- 
ful + -ticss.‘] Prosperity. Cafh. Aug. 
quartic (kwAr'tik), a. and w. [< L. quartus, 
fourt-h (see quart^), + -/>.] I. a. In math,, of 
the fourth degree; especially, of the fourth 
order.— Quartic symmetry, sjunnictry like that of a 
regular o^agon ; in geiu'ral, symmetry arising from the 
vanishing of the cubinvarlant of a (piartic. 

II. w. An algebraic fumdioti of the fourth 
degree; aquantic of the fourth degree.— Bldr- 
onlar quartlo. Hoe bieircidttr. - Ex-cttbo-quartlc, a 
non-planc curve formed by the iiitcrstHdiori or a qiiiulric 
and a niihle surface which have, besides, two noti-inter- 
seotiiiff straight lines in common, 
anart^lt, «• qiinrtfiij. 
quartile (kwar'til), n. [< L. quartus, fonrtli 
(see quart^), + -/ft'.] In astroC,, a-n aspect of 
planets whmi their longitudes differ by 00°. 
asjmt, 7, 


quarts 

The heavens threaten ua with ttmir comets, stara. 
planets, with their great conjunctions, eclipses, opposi- 
tloiiB, quartUm, and such unfriendly aM|>cctB. 

Burton, Aiiut. of Mel., p, 87. 
Or Mors and Venus, in a quartU. move 
My iMuigs of Jealousy for Arclte a love. 

Ihryden, PiU. and Arc., L fiOU. 

quartilunar (kwA.r-ti-lu'ii|lr), a. [< L. quartus, 
fourth (see quart^), + luua, moon : see lunar.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of one fourth of a 
lunar month. [Rare.] 

Bnch I tidal] waves as these may follow their causes, in 
periodic times, not dlumally n1(»nt‘, as liifluenceii by sun 
and moon, but In semilunar or quartUmMr intervals. 

AYfcr lioy, Weather Hook, p. 0(L 

quartine (kwar'tin), u. [< L. quartus, fourlJi 
(see quart^), + -/«(d.] In hot., a siiiqioHcd 
fourth inicgument of some ovuh»K, counting 
from tlic outermost. It is really only a luyc‘r 
of llie seeinidine or of the nneleiis. 
quartinvariant (kwfi.r-tin-va/ri-ant), n. [< L. 
quartus, fourih, + E. inrariant.] " An invariant 
of tlu* Diiirth degree in the eoeflicients. 
quartisection (kwAr-ti-sek'shgn), n. [< li. 
quartus, fourth, + E. section,] Separation 
into four equal ]iarts; quadris(H*tion. 
qiiartisteraal(kwar-ti-Mtftr'nHl), n. [< li. qunr- 
tus, fourth, 4- sternum, breast-bone.] In anal., 
the fourih steriieluT, counting from tho manu- 
brium backward; tliat bone of the slernuin 
which is opposite^ the fourth intorcostal space, 
[liiire.] 

quartle (kwar't l ), w. [A var. of quarter^.] Sjinie 
as quarter^, llalliivcll. 

quartlet (kwart'lot), n. [ME. quarieletle. < OF. 
*quartelct, < quart, fonrtli: see quartK] A 
tankard or gobhd liohling a quart . 

Item, IJ. quarteleUes, of dyvers wirtes, woiyng xlvlij. 
utices. Paslon Letters, 1. 472. 

quarto (kwar'to), u, and a, [Short for L. (NL.) 
iu quarto: L, in, in; quarto, nbl. of quartus, 
fourth; see quarts. ] 1, n. A size of l»ook in 
w'hieli the leaf is one fourth of a deseribed or 
implied size of jiapt^r. I'he sheet folded twice in cross 
directions niakcH the sejnore tiuarto, or regular quarto; 
folded twice in the sutne direction makes the long quarto. 
A enp quart4> is 7 x Kji inches ; ilemy quarto, H x lOA indies ; 
fo1io-)K>st quarto, x 11 inches; iiicdliiiii (|iiarto, 0 12 

indies; ntyal quarto, 10 x 12 inches. Thelcuf of aqiiartii 
is undersUaNl to have a broad and short shape. Ahlirevl. 
ated 'Ho. 

ill iny library there is a large copy of the Apocrypha, 
ill wliat may be called dcphaiit onarta, printed for T. 
Caddl and w. Davies, by Thonius Ifenslcy, IHin. 

N. ami Q., 7th scr., IX. .%H. 
Broad quarto. Hee hnsul /alia, under hrtmd. - B maJl 

3 uaTtO,a square octavo ; a book having eight leaves to a 
leet but the shape of a quarto. 

II, a. Noting the sizt' of a book in which a 
slicct makes four hqivcs; as, a quarto volume; 
being of the size or shape of the loaves of a 
quHrio; ns, g/mr/u jiapc^r; a r/m/r/o edition. 
Quartodeciman (kw'ar-tp-<lcs'i-iiian), tt.and a, 
[< ML. quortadccimaui, jil., < L. ijuarUi dccima 
(hc. dies tunic), tho fourteenth (tlay of the 
moon), fern, of quartus deciuius, fourteenth, < 
quartus, fourth, + denmns, ituit.h ; see quarts 
and rftr/»/m/.] 1. n. A momborof one of thoHc 

earlv Christ inn comniunitioH which celebrated 
the I'aschal festival on tho fourteenth day of the 
mouth Nisuii (the same day as that on wliiidi 
the Jews colebratod tlieir PassovcT), without 
regard to tho ilay of the week. This pnictiec hd 
to great confusion and to a wlde-spreiul contioveray (the 
Quartaderinvan cantraventjf). In mmlerri times this qiies- 
iitiii has heini much inisniiderstixHl, from a failure b* dis- 
tinguish the "I'ascha” which wus (he aiiiifversiiry of 
(Mifist's ermdflxion from that whif:l) was the anniversary 
of ids resuiTtietion. The quartodeciman usage was tlnully 
eondeniiied by the (Council of JNIce, a. n. :{2r>. 

IL a. Ueiatiiig to tho CJnartodocimans or to 
their practice of celebrating tin* PaHchnl toast. 

As to the origin and jireuise nature of tlie Qvarttsleciinan 
observance, there is not yet an entire agreement. 

G. P. hisher, Iktgin. of ( 'lirlstianity, p. S34. 

Quartodecimaili (kw^ir-tp-doH-i-iml'n!), n. pi. 

[Hot* Quartodccimau.] Tlic Quartodo<*imaiis. 
Quartodeedmanian (kwar-tivdos-i-ma'ui-an ), 
n. and a. [< (fiartodcciman 4* -iau.] Hume as 
Qua rtodcci ma u. A 1 so Qu a rtadcci m a u ian. 
quartole tkwnr'lol;, n. |< L. quartus, fourth; 
seo quart^.] In music, a gronyi of four not(*s to 
be porfonnod in tin* lime of three or six, Cimi- 
paro dccimotr, quiutolc, ete. 
quartrainf (kwar'trnn), n. An improper form 
of quatrain. 

QUartridget (kwar'trij), n. An oliHololo fonri 
of quarterage. 

quartz (kw/irtH), n. [= F. quarts = Sp. cuarso 
= Pg. it. quarso = T). Icivarts = Sw. qvarts = 
Dan. ferarts = Ruhr, frrartsit, < MHG. guars (ph 
quersii), 0. quars, rock-crystal, quartz.] Toe 
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common form of iiativo nilira, nr tho oxi<1 of 
Hllicof) Hilfca Ih kIho found In iiaturo in the 

mlnemlk oimU and ti'iiJyniit4; (whiuh see). (Quartz oc* 
i'.iii’H cryMiuflixod and niaHHivo, and in l>oth aiaten Ih moat 
ubiiiidandy dliriiHiul, onn of the conatitucntH of 

graidUv and many oihnr crystalline roiks, fonii- 

ing <|uurtxite and sandHlonc. and making un tho inass of 
the sand of tho sou-shore. When crystal liaod it coininoidy 
occurs in hoxafconal prisiiis, tormliiiitiai by lioxuffonal 
pyramids. It beloiiK^ however, to the rhoiidadnairal 
division of tho hexagonal systoin, ami its forms are some* 
times very (*oin}dex. Crptioally it is remarkable usoxhibit- 
inKthephenomenun of eiivulur rHilarlxatlon. the right- and 
leH'handed chamct.er of thuerystals optically eorrespcnul- 
triK ti» the arrangement of the modifying trapexohedrul 
planes ]ireseiit. It Hcrutches gluHs readily (hardness 7). 
gives fire with steel, becoines electrified by friction, and 
also by beating and pressure. It is iiifiiKiiJe in the flame 
of tbeldowpi])e, ami iiisolnlile in ordinary reuguiifs except 
hydrofluoric acid. Its specilU-. gravity is when pure, 
and the liisU‘r vitreous or in sutm* oases greasy Ui dull. 
The colors are various, as while or milky, gray, reddish, 
yellowlsli, or lirownisli, purple, bine, gn‘en. When c<dor* 
less, or nearly so, ami erysinllized, it is known os n»ck- 
orystal (which see): here Itelong the ‘ Lake (leorge 
diamonds,** ete. Other distinctly crystalline varieties 
are ilie pink, tsalled rose-fpiartz; the milk-white, inllk- 
quartz ; tlie piirjile or bliiihli-viidet, ainuthyst ; the siiioky- 
yellowor lirown, smoky quartz nr (’airngorin stone culled 
iMirion when black or nearly so; tho yellow, f use t4)pax 
or citrine; the avenluriii. spangled witli scales of mica 
or hematite: siigiidtic, eoiitainiiig ncicular crystals of 
rutile; the cal’s-eye, opalescent thnmgb tin? presence of 
ushesloH libers. 'J'lie erypiocrystulline vurictles are named 
atteording eit her to color or to slriicture : here belong chal- 
eedoiiy, agate in nnui> forins, onyx, sardonyx, eariieliuii, 
heliotrnpc, prase, clirysoprase, Hint,, huriistoiie, Jasner, 
hasaiilte, ugatlzed wood, etc. , (see these words). The 
transparent varieties of ijnartK (amethyst, smoky qiiuitx, 
etc.) are used for elieaii jewelry, also when eolorless for 
spectacles (tlnai odled pchMv), and for tipticul lii^tru* 
meiiis. t)n&i‘f>! prisms are iisefnl in spt.'clrniii iinulysls, 
since quartz is highly traiisjiarent t4i the ultra- vhdet rays. 
(Hkiv njHrfrimi.) iteantifiil sjdiereH of rock-crystal, some* 
tiines several iiiciies in dfametur, occur in Japan. The 
iiiasHive colored kinds of (|Uart« arc iiincli used as orna- 
inentul stom'S, esjieidally the agates and agatized or fossil 
woihI, onyx, etc. In thesi' cases the (adors are often pro- 
duced or at least heightened liy artifteial iiieans. Hub 
vorized t|mii'tz is employed in making sandpaper; also 
when pure for gliiHs-iiiakiiig, ami in the inaiiufaeture of 
iHireeluiii. Qmirtr.-vidiiH are often found in inetamoi'idilc 
rocks, and frequently eontain rich de]sisitHof g(dd ; hence, 
ill (iHlifoi'iiia and otliergold-niiniiig regions ininiiig in tho 
solid roek is c<jminonly ealled quartz-vtinintf, in eon* 
tradistinetion io plncer ami hudmulu' witiiiuj. Hee cut 
iimler Babdl (marts, a curious fonn of qttaiiz 

crystals found at Jteer Alston in lievoiishlrc, Kiiglurid, the 
under surface of which shows the iinpressUm of the crys- 
tals of (iitor.Honr upon which tho (|uartz was de]Kmited. 
Also(!a1l(«4l lUthiilmian quartz. - Capped (luartg. a variety 
of (HTNlalJizcil (|iiiirtzoe<*iiiTiiig in (’oriiwml, Kiiglutid, ein- 
bislded ill compaet (|iiartz. When the matrix is bi*okeii 
Lin* crysfjilH are reveab'd, and a nutt of tlieir pyramidal 
termiimtions in intaglio is obtained, Aiioilier kimt con- 
hIhIs of separatile layers or caps, due to successive inter- 
niptioiiH ill (he growth of the crysbd, with nerlnipsa depo- 
sition of a little eliiy (letwiX'ii the layers.— MiUiy QUaX^. 
Maine as viUk-quartz. 

Qua/rtz-emsher (kwaTf8'krush"or), II. A ina- 
cliiiio for piilv('i*i/jiii; qiiiirtz. 
qnartziferous (kwaVrt-sir'<‘-riiK), a. [< quariz 
+ -/-/> roi/.s. J Coibsisf iii^ 'of <nuirt,z^ or eliiotly 
of (iinirtz; conltiiiiiii); qtmrt/. 
quartzite ^wurl 'sit ), n. [< quartz + -///‘-J.] A 
roi'keotiipost'd (msoiiliullvof thoiinin'nihjuiirtz. 
It Is a I'ot'k of frc(|nent tu’ciirrciiee, and often forms de- 
IKisits of great thieknessi l)iiartzit.c is rarely without a 
granular slrnctnre, either iiercejdible to tlie naked eye or 
visilde with the aid of the microscope. Sonietimos.htiw- 
ever, this slnicture Is witli great dittlcnlty perceptible. 
It is generally held by geologists that (|uai‘t/lte has re- 
milted from theulterutlon of i|mir(zoH<> saml, preSHure and 
the preseiiee of siliciferoiis solniions having thoroughly 
united tile graliiH of w'hieh the roek was originally coni- 
]>f)Bed. The qiiarizose material of which many veins are 
made up (iniiterlal which must have been deposited from 
R solution) is not generally designated as quartzite, this 
sense being reserved for siieli quartz as is recognized by 
its strniigraphic position to have been formed from sudi- 
meiitnry maUTial. 

quart2dtic (kwArt-sit 'ik), ♦/. [< quartzite + 
-i(\] Of or portainiiii? to quiirt/ito or quartz; 
coiiHiHiiiif): of qiiai'tzito o** <pii)rtz. 
qnartz-liquefier (kwArts'iik'wo-fi-or), u. An 
apparatus in wliicdi eotniiiiniHtMl niirilVrous 
.quartz is dissolved to liln^niU' Die j;ol<l. 
quartz-mill (kwArts'inil), u, 1. A machine for 
pulverizing (piartz^ dift’ering in clinnicbq* from 
the ordinary mill in which the ore is ptdvi'riziql 
by stamping, but intfuidt^d to serve? the siiim* 
purpose. Soo stamp^mitt, — 9. An establish- 
ment where auriferous (pnirtz is stamped or in 
Homo other wn.y reduced to a powder, and the 
((old separated from it by amiilptmation ; a 
stamp-mill. 

quartzoid (kwArt'soid), a, [< quartz + -oidf.] 
In en/stal.^ a doubh' six-sided pyramid, repre- 
sented b.v nnitin(( two six-sided sin((le pyra- 
mids base to bnsi\ 

quartzose (kwiirt'sOs), a, [< quartz + -o/tr'.] 
Composed of quartz. Quartzose rocks are such 
as are essentially made up of the mineral 
quartz. Also quartzom. 


quartz-porphyry (kwA.rts'p6r^fi-ri), n. See 

porphyry, 

quartz-reef (kwArts'ref), nu Same as qwirtz^ 
rein. [Australian.] 

quartz-rock (kwArts'rok), v. Quartzite, 
quartz-sinter (kwArts'sin^ter), 71. SiliciouB 
sinter. - 

quartz-trachyte, n. See trachyt^^. 
quartz-vein (kwArts' van), w. A deposit of 

quartz in tho form of a vein. Most of the gold olv 
UUned from niifiliiK in the milid rock, and not by washing 
of detrital material, comes from veins of which tlicgangue 
Is entirely or chiefly quartz; hence auriferous veins are 
often called tpuirtz vrim, and mining for gold in the ruck 
Is called qumix-inining. 

qnartzy (kwArt'si), a. [< quartz + -t/i.] Con- 
taining or aboun(iin(( in quartz ; pertaining to 
((uartz ; partaking of tho nature or qualities 
of quartz ; reseinlding (piartz. 

The iron ore Is still fiirt her sepamted from its granitic or 
quartzy matrix hy wiiHliIng. 

Sir C. M. Birdwani., Indian Arts, II. 4. 

quas (kwas), V. Same as krans. 
quash^ (kwosh), r. r< MK. quashnii qunsehni, 
quasseiiy qucftseu^ < OF. qua.sHt^^ easurry quanmery 
quesuery 'break in pii^ces, bruise, shatter, 

maltn^at, <lcstroy, F. earner , break, shatttT, < L. 
quausarey shako or toss violontJ.y, shatter, iig. 
shutter, impair, weaken, fnuj. of quateruy pp. 
quasuuny shake, sliatter, break in pieces; whenco 
also nit. E. emieiauiy diueunuy pereusuy reueue. In 
the fig. sense tliis verb (1 j. quassarc) merges 
with F. eansery annul : seo quanh'^.^ I. tranu. 1. 
To beat down or boat in pi(u*es; crush. 

Almwtc Bclio whirIcB the wlielc. and whirles me undli‘ 0 , 
Tllle allu Illy qwiirlers tliat'whilb' wharc qivoMe al to pcces ! 

Mixrtf Arihure (E. E. T. H.X C SaK). 
The wlialuB 

Against sharp t'oeks, like retding vimselH tpuuh'dy 
Tliough huge 08 inouiitHliis, art; in pieces dash'd. 

Waller, Jiattlo of tlie Miiinmcr Islands, li. 

2. To cTiisli; Rubdm*; put down summarily; 
quell; extinguish; put an end to. 

The wonl hiriiaii seemes tobeytir/s/if, and all that here- 
tofore were counted such are now' hrownists. 

Milton, (’liiircli-doveminent, i. fi. 
Tlie (*oin motions in Sicily are qumlml, but those of Na- 
ples Increase. //onvdZ, Leilers, iti. 1. 

I'o doubts so putt and so (ptmhed, there si>emod to be an 
end for ever. Lamb, Witches. 

n. intraus. To be sliakon witiui noise; make 
tli(' noist? of water wIhmi sliaketi. 

The ertlie quook and quashte as bit <piyke were. 

Pierts Vltanma (( 'X xxl. fll. 
A Uiiii and flue nicnibraiie stnilt and closely adhering to 
keep it (Ibc brain I from qtauihinff and shaking. 

Jlay, Works of (Vealion, il. 

quash'*'' (kwosh), v. t. [< MK. *quashrny < OF. 
quauscr, prop. enuHer, anniJiilat<>, annul, F. eas~ 
sei'y annul, \ LL. eassare, annihilate, destroy, 
annul, < E. enssus, empty, hollow, fig. empty, 
vain, useless, futile, null: see eaus^. eash^y eas- 
ualiotO , enshieri^y etc.] To make voi<i ; annul ; in 
iaWy to annul, abiitt*. overthrow, <»r set asiile for 
insuflleieney or oUht cause : as, to quash an 
indictment. 

Pleas in abutomunt (when the suit is by original) con- 
clude to tile writ or declamtioii by praying “judgment 
of the writ, or dcclamlion, and that the same may be 
quwfhed," cassetur, iiiude void, or abated. 

Blackstone, Com., III. xx. 

quash^ (kwosh), w, [Perhaps so called with ref. 
to i tft being easily broken ; < quash l , r. Squash*<^ 
is of Amer. Ind, origin,] If. A pompion, Hat- 
tiwell . — 2. Same as squasU*^ (f). 

The Indian kale, oeliro, tpiash, peppers, ackys, and a va- 
riety of pulse being imturul t«» the climate ioi Jamaica]. 

T. JttmghUy, Jamaica Planter's Guido (18*.j:t), p. 74. 

quashey (kwosh'i), w. [Cf. quash^.] A pnrap- 
Kin. 

With regard to tlicse said quashtiytty . . . the best way 
of dnissiiig them is to stew them in cream. 

Swthey, Letters (1823), ill. SUl. . (Davief.) 

quashy-quasher (kwosh 'i-kwosh^Ar), n, A 
small tree, ThtreUa of the West In- 

dies iiTid tropicMil America, it has saifn>n -colored 
fuiinol-shaiual flowers, its wood is hard and even-graiued, 
and its seeds yield a llxed fdl calletl erHe ttU, 
quasi (kwa'si), or adr. [E., as if, just as, 
as it were, about, nearl^y, < quawy as, how, + siy 
if.] As if ; as it were ; in a manner: used in in- 
troducing a proposed or possible explanation, 
quasi-. [< L. quasiy as if, as it were : see quasi.’] 
A pr<‘fix or ap^iarent adjective or adverb (and 
h<‘ii<*t' often written without the hyphen) moan- 
ing ‘seeming,’ ‘apparent’ (equivalent to ‘as 
it were,’ ‘in appearance,’ in predicate use), ex- 
pressing soini? resemblance, but generally im- 
plying that what it qualifies is in some degree 


fictitious or unreal, or has not all the features 
of what it prof(^8ses to be : ai^ a guoM-argument ; 
a gari/n-historioal account. In construction and 
partly iu sense it is like pseudo-. 

The piipular pocta always represent Macon, Apolln, Ter- 
vagaiit, and tho rest as guuMkaeltiei^ unable to resist the 
superior strength of the Clirisiian God. 

Lovodl, Among my books, 2d ser., p. 110. 

A quasi hereditary priesthood is in each. 

J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Beligions, vi. 7. 

Henry . . . allowed the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
exercise a gwasi-legatine authority unuer lilmself, and with 
a chock ill Chancery on his proceedings. 

Sii^, Medievfil and Modem Hist, p. 260. 

Quasi oontraot, a legal relation existing between parties 
to which tho law Ritaches some of the characteristics of a 
contractual rtdatiun. See mttural Migation, under tuUu- 
ral — Quail corporation, entail. See the nouns. 

- Quail delict ILL. quaul ddietum\, in Mom. law, the 
contravention of certain police regulations which imposed 
a penalty upon a porar>n for certahi acts committed by any 
one belonging to his family - for example, throwing of 
water out of the windows. The distinction between de- 
liela and quasi delieta has lieen followed by some authors 
whose writings are hosed <iti the common law ; and q[uasi 
delicfa are defined as tiinse Oi^taby wliich damage is done 
to the obligee, though without the negligence or intention 
of the obligor, and for which damage the obligor is bound 
to make satisfaction. As, however, intention Is not neces- 
sary to constitute a delict (iortX the distinction seems to 
be unnecessary in modern sysioms. 

qnasi-evolute (kwa'Hi-ev^o-lut), n. In math., 
the envelop of tho quasi-iiormal of a curve, 
quasi-fee (Kwil'si-fd), n. In law, au estate 
gained by wrong. \\ harton. 
quasi-freometrical (kwa-si-jo-o-met'ri-kal), a. 
Ktdating to hyperspace. 

quasi-heirloom (kwa'si-ar^lOm), w. See heir- 
horn , 1 . 

Quasimodo (kwaH-i-md'dd). [= F. quasimodo ; 
so called because the introit for this day begins 
with the words “ Quasi modo geniti infantes,” 
As Tiew-hom babes (1 Pet. ii. 2) ; li. quasi, us if; 
/>/(>(/o,.jnst. now, lately.] Hanie as Low Sunday, 
Also called Quasi7nodo Sunday and Quasimodo- 
geniti Sunday, See hw'^. 
quasi-normal (kwa-sl-nAr'mal), n. The har- 
monic conjugate of the tangent to a curve with 
res}M*et to the lines joining its point of eontact 
to two fixed ]>()ints. 

quasi-period (kwu-sT-pe'ri-qd), n. That con- 
stant which, added to the variable of a quasi- 
|M>riodic function, multiplies the constant by a 
fixed function. 

quasi-periodic (kwa-si-po-ri-od'ik), a. Noting 
a funettion such tliat, when the variable is in- 
cr(*ased by a certain fixed amount, it has its 
value multiplied by a fixed function: thus, I* is 
quasi-pvriodiCy because ^ I*, 

quasi-radiate (kwa-si-raMi-at), a. In hot,, 
slight ly radiate : noting the heads of some <'om- 
posites whose ruy-fiorets are small and incon- 
spicuous. 

quasi-realty (kwa-si-re'al-ti ), w . In law, things 
which are fixed in contemplation of law to 
realty, but are movable in themselves, as heir- 
looms, title-deeds, court-rolls, ete. Wharton, 
quasi-tenant (kwa-si-ten'ant), n. In law, an 
niidertenant who is in possession at the deter- 
mination of an original lease, and is permitted 
by tho reversipner'to hold over. Whai'ton. 
qnasi-tmstee (kwa^sl-trus-te'), n. In law, a 
person who reaps a benefit from a breach of 
trust, and so becomes answerable as a trustee. 
Wliarloti, 

qnasje, n. Bee coati. 

qnass^t, r. A Middle English form of qnashX, 
quass^i (kwas), 71, Same as krass. 

With spiced Meades (wholsome but deerX 
As Meade Obarne ana Mead ('herunk, 

And the base Q^taase by Pesants drunk. 

Firnlyeo or Munne Med Cap (1(109), quoted In Gifford's Jon- 

[son, VII. 241. 

qnassation (kwa-sa'shon), n. [< L. quassa- 
iU7{n-), a shaking or beat ing, < quassarc, shake, 
shatter: see quash^,] The act of shaking; 
coucuHsioit ; the state of being shaken. 

Oontlnunl contusions, threahlng, and quassathms. 

QayUm, Notes on Don Quixote^ p. 68. 


quassative (kwasVtiv), a, [< L. cpiassatus, 
pp. of gt((i4t8are, shake : see guash^,J Tremu- 
lous; easily shaken. 

A Frenchman's heart Is more quaseative and subject to 
tremor than an Engllshmau’s. 

Jfuf«eton, Anything for a Quiet Life, IIL 2. 


Quassia (kwash'itt), n, [NL. (Linnwus, .1763), 
named after Quassi or Coiasi, a negro slave in 
Burinain, who used its hark as a remedy for 
fever, ^assi, Quassy, or Quashy was a common 
name of nef^es.] 1 . A genus of plants, of 
the order Simarubaeem and tribe Smaruhem. 



QuMiUt 

Tt Is cha^terlMd by ii Iftrge columnar roocptaole bearing 
a small tlve4ubed calyz. ftre long erect petals, ten thnmib 
like stamens, and a flvedobed ovary ripening into live (lesby 
drupea* ^'bere are 2 apeciea : one, Uttle known, is from 



Branch of Quassia amara, with inflorenrence. 
a, a flower ; the fruit. 


tropical Africa; the other, Q. arrmra, is a tall and smooth 
tree of tropical America, witli intensely bitter wtMxl, bear* 
iiig alternate pinnate leaves wiUi a wliigtsl petiole, and 
having terminal racemes of large scarlet tubular llowers. 
a. [/, f?.] A drug, also culled bilUir-wooff, cou- 
sistiiig of the wood of Piermna {Quannia) ex- 
ef-lsOy and of two or three related trees; alno, a 
medicinul preparation from these woode. The 
original tree was Quaana atnara, the Burlnam tiuassia. Ita 
wcKxi is still in use in Krauoe and Gennany, hut is largely 
supersetlcd by that of the more abundant Vicrmia ex- 
ceim, a tall tr^, the bitter^ash of Jainaica and some small* 
er islands. A substitute for these is Simartdm nrnaraf 
tiio triouiitaiu*<lani8on or bitter damson or stavtiw<KkI of 
the West Indies and northern Mouth Ameriiw. Qiiassiar 
wood is imported in billots, ami apptiars in the shoi>s in 
the funn of ciiips, raspings, etc. As a remedy it iMisscsses 
in the higliest degree tile pniperties of the Hltnple hitters. 
Its virtues are duo to the principle (piaMsin. ('ups turned 
from the woihI impart a hitter taste to their contents, and 
were once iiopular. A swuetonod infusion of quassia is 
useful to (icstrov flies. Piermui excelea has sotnctiiues 
tieen suhstitutixl for liopa in brewing, hut this use Is con- 
sidered deleterious. See bitter asft (under osAi), bitter- 
wiMHl, and numtUain-danieon. 

quassia-tree (kwaHh'ig.-tre), n. Any of tlm 
t r(‘(m produtiing the drug quassia ; a bitterwood- 
tree. 

Qoassilabia (kwas-i-la'bi-a), n, [NL. (Jordan 
undBrayton, 1878), < L. (futmuny pp. of qmterru 
shako, + lahinmy lip. J A gouus of <*aioHtoiiioi(i 
lisliesof thelTnitf^d Htatos; the hare-lip suckers. 



(Juasxilabia taierd. 


V. laeera is the ciitlips, or May, splitmoiitli, or rabbit- 
mouth sucker, a singular iish of the Ohio valley and souths 
ward, of an olivacfM>iis or brownish color above, the sides 
and holly silvery, the lower fins tinged with orange, UTid a 
peculiar fonnalioii of the mouth which has suggested hotli 
tlie technical and the vernacular names. 

quassili (kwas'in ), iu [< rjuaftnia + -iw2.] The? 
neutral bitter principle of quassia {Pienena ex- 
refm)» This substance crystallises from aqueous solu- 
tlnns in veiw small white prisms. Its taste Is in^nsely 
tdttor, but ft is destitute of odor. It is soantuly soluble 
in common ether, slightly soluble in water, and more sol- 
uble in alcohol. Also called quauUn. 

qua8Bite(kwas'it),n. [<gt 4 iw«a + -ifc 2 .] Bamo 
118 fjuasain. 

quasumt, pron, [ME., < yaa, dial, form of who, 
+ xg/w, mod. E.50WW?.] WIaoso. 

Qtio-aum this tale can heter tende, 

For (Mstis loue he hit amende 

Holy Pood (E. K. T. H.X p. 120. 

quat^ (kwot), r. [< OF. quatir, quattir, catir, 
press down, strike down, plunge, sink, hide, 
r<*fl. crouch, squat, hide, = It. qvaitare, dial. 
•vtUire, crouch, lie close, squat, \ L. emofare, 
prewH together, constrain, force, < coget'e, pp. 
press together, urge: see eoqmf. Cf. 
i\, the same as qvnt, with a prefix; and 
<f. also the related cached and squeuth^J] I. 
frans. If. To press down; subdue. 

Thu renowne of her ohastitle was such that It alinoat 
u^MtUd those sparkes that heated him on to such lawlesse 
atfuctlon. 

Greene, Never too Late (Works, ed. Dyce, Int., p. xrl.). 
2f. To oppress; satiate. 

Hail Phlioilmns been served in at the first course, when 
*tomach was not qmUed with other daintier fare, his 
'■eiiBh had perhaps been something loathsome. 

FhUotimm, 1588. {Naree.) 

To itomaokoiiaffrd with dainties al delioates seeme 
diieasie. Euphues, Anat of Wit, p. 44. 


4901 

3. To flatter. ITalHweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

H,f intmntt. To squat. 

quat^ (kwot), «. L^igin obscure.] 1. A 
pustule or pimple. — 3. Figuralively, a small, 
shabby, or msiguificani person. 

I have nibb'd this young qitai almost to the scnHc, 

And he grows angry. Shak., Othello, v. 1. 11. 

qiiat*'*t (kwot), r, t, [A strong pret. and jip. of 
quit, used also as inf. ) To (piit. 
qnat^ (kwot n, [ISee qun0, r.] yiiit ; free ; 
released. [Scotch.] 

QUat^jProw. A dialectal fomi of what. 
quata (kwii'tjp, n. Same as eoaita. 
quatch^ (kwoch), r. /. [Origin obscure.] To 
tell; be a telltale; peach. HalHwclL [Prov. 
Eng.l 

quaten^ (kwo<‘h), w. [< qmteh^, r.] A word. 
HaUiweil, [Prov. Eng.] 

Noe ; not a quatch, satl iMiets ; doubt you 
There is not grelfo oiioiigh without you ? 

iSp. Corbet, Elegy on Death of Queen Anne. {Darien.) 

quatch^t (kwoch), a, [Of. qitaO, squat (?).] 
Squat; fiat. 

It is like a barber's chair, that fits all buttoiks ; the pin- 
hitttock, the ritMife/i-huttock, the brawn hiitt^rk, or any 
hutioek. ShaJe., All's Well, ii. ‘J. is. 

quater-COUSiXi, «. Same as ea tvr-co usi u . 
quaterfoil. g. Bee qua trefoil. 
quatern (kwil't^rn), a, [< Ji, quaterui, four 
each, by fours, distributive, < quattuor, four: 
see quarts, ('f. quire*^.] Consisting of four; 
fourfold; growing by fours; as, qgo/trw l(*aves. 
quaternai^ (kwil-tcr'ua-ri), a. and «. [< Jj. 

quatoruarius, consisting of four eaeh, coiitaiii- 
iiig four, < quaterni, four each, by fours: see 
qu4dern.~\ I. a. 1. Consisting of four ; aiTiiiigt*il 
or grouped in fours. 

Eeproductive organs . . . w»litary or quaternary in the 
same spoinngiiim. 

Le Maout and Deeaiiou\ Botany (trans.), p. Ddo. 

2. ‘ [eo/i.J fn geol., noting that part of the geo- 
logical series which is more recent than IJn‘ 
IVrtiary; Post- tertiary. (See IWtiartf.) Tim 
oldest uiiti most general division of the (hiattsmiiry Js into 
diluoial and aUurial, by which tumia are meant riiSpiH*- 
tlvely coarse detritnl material and line tietritnl niHleiial 
— the one the result of rapid, tin* other of slower currentK 
of water. The former prestaiee of ice, both llxed and 
floating, over a pari of ihe northern hetnlspher<‘. and Ch- 
peciiUly in the nigionH where geology was earliest ciilti 
vated, has gi’eatly complicated thequesliou of this 
sion of the (piaternary lnt4) subgroups or epochs. Tiius 
diluvial has eomu to ho replaced for the most part l>y yla- 
cial; and some Fiiiglish geologists divide the (pialcniary 
into fflarial and recent, using the term PleinUteene nlmi us 
tile eipilvalent of ylacial. The tenii recent iias also as Its 
synoiiyiii laitii alluvial and human, Whilo tiie cNMcnIial 
dlirercnce between Tertiaiy and (^uuhiniHry Is theoreti- 
cally sup|M)sed to iio that fn the fonrier a portion of tlio 
fossil species are extinct, while In the latter all art; living, 
this does not apply in the cose of latid-aniiiiuls, itsiieeiaily 
tlie nianitiiala In fact, there is, over extensive ureas, 
great difliculty In deciding the question wliefiier certain 
formations shall ho culled Tertiary or QuaUTiiary, ns, for 
Jiistance, i(i the case of the' l^ipeuii dopfisits, whirli, 
although containing great numhei's of speeu-H of nunn- 
mals all or nearly all extinct, are generally considered iiy 
geologists as being of (Quaternary age. 

3. inold chem., noting thoHc compouiidK wliieli 
contained four oUmientH, as fibrin, gelatin, etc. 
— 4. Jn math., containing, as a (]uantic, or ho- 
mogeneous integral function, four varialilcs. 
A surface may he called a mMUmary Inoun, because de- 
llnod by u quaternary eqiiation. or one etpiuting a qiiati>r- 
nary quant le to sero.— quaternary (mhic. Mee eutn’e. — 
quaternary number, uni; so called by the I'ytliagore- 
UI 18 heoaiise equal to i -j- 2 f .S -|- 4. rytlingoras. In the 
oath of the ImiUierlioCMl, was called the revealer of the 
quaternary number, on account of some secret of arith* 
metie, iHissihly an abacus.— quaternary quadrics. See 
quwlric. 

n. «. A grou]» of four things. 

The objections I made against the quatenmry of cle- 
nients and ternary of principles neetical not to he opjaised 
so much against the doctrines themselves. 

Boyle, Works, I. .58(i, 

quatemate (kwa-tcr'nul), a. [< NL. quater- 
natm, < L. qwa/rrwf, four each : set' quaUrn.\ 
Consisting or four.— Quatemate leaf, a leaf that 
consists of four leaflets. 

quaternion (kwa-tftr'ju-on), w. [Also quarter- 
nUm; < L. quaternio{n-), tlic number four, a body 
or group of four, < qua term, four cadi, by fours: 
gee qmiem.'] 1. A set, jn*<>up, or body of four: 
applied to persons or things. 

He put him In prison, and delivered him to four'^fuar- 
temiom of soldiers. Acts zll. 4. 

Myself ... am ealleil Antems, or Ixjve’s enemy ; the 
more welcome therefore to thy court, and the fitter to con- 
duct this quarternion. B. Jonnon, ('yiithia’s Revels, v. .'i. 

When and wliere this quariemim rhyme, as it is used tiy 
Bercea was first Introfliiced, cannot be determined. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 27. 

2. A word of four syllables; a quadrisyllable. 


quatrefoll 


The triads and quartemione with which he loadeil his 
speech. Sentt. 

3. A fourfold quantity capabh' of being ex- 
pressed in tlu‘ form xi + Jii -f .r/.* + u\ wluue j\ 
?/, X, ir are scalars, or rt‘n*l numbers, whib* i.j, 
Ic are veetors, or <|uaiiliti<*s whose squares aiv 
nepitive sealars. The calculus of such <iuun- 
t it IPS is t(‘rmed quaternions. 

A Quaternion is the (|iit»tient of two vectors, or <»f two 
directed rigiit linea in space, considered us i|<>pendlng on 
iisyMloin of FourGeonietrical Elements, and nsexpreHsilde 
by* an algebi-nieal synilHilof (Quadrinomial Konn. 'I lie sci- 
ence, nr ('nlciilns, of QnaternumH is a new nmtiieniuticiil 
nietlaxl wherein the foregoing eonception of a qituternian 
is unfolded and syinholienlly exprcsHcd, and In applied to 
various chuuw'S <ii algehraieal, geonietiiriil, and iihysical 
(liiestioiiH, mi as to discover many new tlieorems, and to ar- 
rive at the solution of iiiuny difllciilt nrohleniH. 

Sir H’. Bawan lininilton. 
Conjugate of a quaternion. Mee conjuyaie.— Conju- 
gate quateralona. i^voconjuyatc. - Quaternion group. 

See [trull 

quaternion (kwii-t(>r'iii-qu), r. t. [< quater- 
nion, //.] To divide iiit()*qual.(‘rniouK, lilt.‘s, or 
compaiiics. 

The Angela theinHclves . . . are dfstingiiisiit and qua- 
temioiut into their celeHtlnll I'rineedomes. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 1. 

quaternionist (kwij-ttT'ni-ciTi-ist.), n. [< qua- 
ternion H- 1 A stuiicnt of f|uatcriiioiis. 

Do wu depart w Ider from the ))rimary traditions of arith- 
metic than the QtuaernioniMt 0itv8‘( 

J. i't'im, Symixdie l.oglc. p. 91. 

qnaternity(kwi]i-tcr'ui-ti), [= K. qnaternilt^; 
as quatern + -////.] 1. The state' of being four; 

tli(' comlition of making up tlio number four. 

'I1ie nnniher of four stands much admired, not only in 
the yiniternity ot the elements, which are the piiiiciplea 
of bodies, hut in the letters of tin* name of God. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Kit., Iv. 12. 

2. A group of four. 

So that their whole scale, of all that is above body, was 
indeed not a trinity, hut. a f/uarb'rnity, or four ranks and 
degrees of beings one below another. 

Cud worth, liitelleettml System, p. 

quateroU} W. Bam<* as quadroon. 
quatorzam (ka-t6r'zan), n, fFornn*rly also 
quaterzayn : < OF. tfnator;:ainr,iinatorsaine,{\\vi 
number fourt(M*n, < ifnatorze, fourteen : see qna- 
/or^-e.] A shin /.a or jioi*m of fourteen linos; a 
sonnet . 


Put out yoiir rush caudles, you jxiets iV rimers, and l>o- 
t|ueutii your enised yuarterzayns io the ehniidlers ; for loe ! 
here he eomiiieth that hath broken your legs. 

SiiHhe, quoted lu Pierce Peiiilesse, Inf., p. xxiv. 

Ills iDniyton'sl next puhlleatlon is Idea's mirror; 
Aniouis ill Qnntorzniim, I.OSM. It eontiiins fifty one soti- 
iietK. A', and Q., titli ser., X. ((]. 

quatorze (kti-t or/,'), n. f < F. tinaiorze, < Tj. quat- 
fuordeeini, fonrt.t*cii, < quattnor, four, + decent, 
ten; ^oo fourteen,] In tli(^ gtimo of pi(|iiot, the 
four ac<«K, kings, queens, knaves, or tens: so 
cuUimI iiecausp such a group of four, in the iiainl 
Unit, holds the higlu'st., counts fourteen points, 
quatrain (kwot'ran), n. [Fmnierly alHo,imnrop., 
qnartrain ; < F. quatrain, a st.«n/ii of four lines, 

< quatrr, fonr,< L. qnattnor = E. four: see four, J 
A stiin/a of four liiii's riming alternately. 

T have ehosen to write iny poem in quatrainn, or stntifas 
of four ill alternate rhyme, heeause 1 have ever Judged them 
more nohh!, and of greater dignity both for the sound and 
nutnher, tliaii any other verse in use amongst us. 

Dryden, Account of Aiiiius Arirahills. 

Who but Jjindor could have written the faultless and 
putlietie yuatrainf - 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 

Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 

I warmed lioth hands before the Are of life ; 

It sinks, and 1 am ready to depiwt. 

Stedman, V'ict. Poets, p. (19. 
quatraylet, W. [< OF. quatre-ayk, et (*., < quatre, 
four, + ayte, grandfatlipr : seo ayle,] A nialo 
ancestor three gciK'rations earlier than 
grandfat.lu'r. 

Thoiii.'is Gould, . . . who died ill 1520. Ho was the r/v/iC* 
raybt of Zaccheiis GouhPi, the Now Ktigland immigrant. 

Mew Enyland Bibiiopolik, 1. 71. ’ 


quatrg-COUSiUt, a. Same as eater-eousiu, 
quatrefoll (kat'^'r-foil), n. [Also quaterfoil, 
quarterfoil ; < ME. fa trefoil, < OF. (and V.)qna- 
trefeuille, < qua tre, four (i L. quattnor four), 
'¥\fvuillc, leaf (< \i. folium, leaf) : sc(^ four and 
/oi/l.] 1. A leaf witJi four leaflets, as some- 

times that of clover. 


And katrefinl, wlniimn thal heth up yspronge, 
Transpluuiite heni into lande ydight with doiingo. 

I'atlndiuM, IliislNUidrlH (E. E. T. M.), p. 191, 


2. In arch., an opening ora 

A '2^^ 



(JuatrefoUs. 


Iiani‘1 divided by 
cusps or folia- 
tions into four 
foils, or, more 
conrtjctly, the 
figure formed by 
the cusps. This 



anatrefoU 

ornainent retembles the four petals of a oruclform flower, 
but is certainly not derived from imitation of such a flow- 
er. Bands of small yuatrefoUs are much used as orna- 




QiirttroJiiil'., fniiii wrM juiri.il of Aiuleiui Catiiudral, France i 
j (III century. 


menlH iti tiu* rcrprniliiMilar stylo, and Homctinies 

ill tile liiroriiiiMl. 'I'lie Hiiiiio iihiiiu ia Kivuti also to flowers 
and leaves of siiuilHi- ronii oarvod in relief us oriiauieiits 
OH moldings, vU\ See also out uiidor gallon. 

3. Ill //<*/•., n four-loaviMi or loaf divided 

int o four liMiilots, iikihI uh a bearing.- Oross auar 
trefoil. S«!(‘ ertm I . — Double QUatrefOll. Hiuhc as etgJiU 
/ini or ttcln/inl. 

QUatrible ( kat/ri-hl), w. [< OF. (juadruhUu quml-- 
rinthlr^ qumlruplfi^ a ]>iot*.o of luuHie for four 
voiofiH or four iiiHtriiniciitH, < f/Mnftntph., four- 
fold: Hoo ijHadruith.] In wvditnud mimv.j a 
dosi'ani in parallol fourtliH to tho cantua firmuH. 
QUatriblo (kat"ri-bl), r. ; prot. and pp. 
rihlvfl^ ppr. quatrihlbig. [< quatrihU-f n.j In 
mvdivral musiCy to sin| 2 f a doKoant at. tlie interval 
of a fourth from tlie (MintuH iirinuH. 8ee di- 
nfdionjf^ 2. (Join pare qmnihh, 

QUatrbnt, An ob^<olet(^ variant of quatern, 
HidliwelL 

(|UattO, '»!• Haine an coaiia, 
quattrino (kwll-tre'np), w. [Tt. (Mil. amtri- 
7fMw), < qiwUro, four;’ non four,! An Italian 
eoin of about the valin* of a half a United 
Htaten <Mnit. 

'I'lie ffuattrim, u twiiiaro coin which was siriiok diirliiR 
his ( liorediiiio’sl ruifrii. 

C. (\ IVrhim, Italian Sculpture, p. .SWJ, note. 

QUattrocentist (kwilt-ro-clien'tifit), V, [= F. 
quatirorndistVy < Tt. quaitroccHtista^ quattroeeii- 
tist, < (juaitvovindo (see quadrovenio) *f -ist.'] 
An Italian of tlio ilfteenth century; specifical- 
ly, an Italian artist of the style of art called 
<|uattroceiito. 

It wuM ii revelation to iiie.'Uiid I lieaan to trace the pur- 
ity of work ill till* i/unttrimentintM to this drilliiiK of uiide- 
vlutliiK iiiiiiiipulatiun wliicli fresco- piiliitiuM: hail furnished 
to tlieiu. CoiilauijMmrg Jteo., XLIX. 470. 

cmattrocento (kwiit-rd-chen'to), a. and a. [It., 
lit. 4(10 (< qualtro^ < h. (ptntfiior^ four, + cento, 

< \j. centum, hundred), but .used as an abbre- 
viation of nnllc quattrocento, 1400, with ref. 
to tho century (1401 -l.'iOO) in ijiicstiou. CJf. 
cinqHv-cento,\ I. n. Tlie Oftiicnth century con- 
sidered as an epoch of art. or literature, and 
especinlly in eonnection with Italy; as, the 
sculpture of the qnattroendo. The pnlnters of tlio 
early port of the perhwl had not yet attained the iHiwerto 
retiaer tiieir eoiiecptioiiH with entire freedom ; but their 
coiuiini; is very iieaiitifui, and tlielr seiitiiiieiit in goiieinl 
Holder than Unit of tlie artists wlio followed them. 

n. «. Ihdon^infX to, or living or produced 
in, tlie ilfteenth century; of the stylo of tho 
fifteenth eentury; as, quattrocento Hcnl])ture. 
quatuor (kwat'u-or),//. [< \i.qnatnor, prep.^/mf- 
inoK, = K. fonr: see /oar.] In music, a ({iiartot. 
quaugbt (kwacht), t\ t. and /. [Early mod. E. 
also qnatfid : Sc. ivanqht, trancid : ori^n uncer- 
tain. Of. 7 aa(/’.] To drink; qnaflf. 

1 tnumght, I drinke nil out. 

VI>11 you quaght witli me? Palnifmm. 

quayet (kwav), r. i, [Early moil. E. also qucarc; 

< ME. quaren, earlier ewarien ; akin to qnatA, 
qnaid. Hence freq. quaver, q. v.] TV) quiver; 
shako. 

The ilaye for ilrede with-drowe. and derke Idi^iiin tho sonnt?, 
'I'iie wal I veil) wagged and clef | whs rent ], and ul the worlde 
tjnnwiL Piers Plomnan (B), xviil. «1. 

Wliile thy iiiighte 

(’an kee]>e my liarte irumiriiifte or qiticke. 

ruUeuham, rarthoiiiadeM, vl. 

quavet (kwav), 7i, [< ME. quave ,* < quave, r.] A 
shaking; treuihling. Fromjd, /*arr., p. 41H. 
quavemiret (kwav'nnr), a. [Also contr. qua- 
‘mire; < qnare + ndre. CL quagmire, qMoke^ 
mire. I ^ime as quagmire. Pakgrave. 
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A muddle quammin. Mir. for Magi., p. 658. 

Howbeit, Aratus would not suffer the AcbaUni to follow 
them, because of bogs and quamniret, out sounded the re- 
treat north, tr. of Plutarch, p. 670. 

quaver (kwfl'v6p), v. [< ME. quaveren, freq. of 
qutwe; of. LG. quahheln^zOt. quahhdn, quappcln, 
quiver, trembly freq. of tlie form represented 
by E. qmh^. tit. quiver^.} I. intram. 1. To 
have a tremulous motion ; tremble; vibrate. 

It semythu that the worMe Is alle qimveryntj ; it will re- 
boyle Koniwher, so that 1 deme yoiige men sIiuJl be cher- 
ysslied. Pusitm fjeiters, III. 174. 

At the end of this Hole is a Membrane, . . . strut (died 
like the Head of a Drum, ... to receive the Inipiiisii of 
the Sound, and to vibrate or tjuaver according to its re- 
ciprocal Motions. Hag, Works of Creation, p. t26!i. 

If tlie Anger bo moved with a qvaorring motion, they [the 
colors) appear again. yi wfttn, Opticks. 

Her hand trembled, her voice rytiaoered witli Unit emo- 
tion whiidi is not strength. StcAimn, Viet. Pouts, p. Hit. 

2. To Bing or sound with the wavy tones of an 
untrained voice, or with a distinctly tremulous 
tone; hence, to sinp, in gon(Tul; also, to per- 
form a shako or similar melodic embellishment 
with tho voice or an iiistmirKnit. 

You*d swear that Randal, in his niMtic stmins, 

Again was qnawrinii to the country swains. 

Dryden and Soa^nes, tr. of lioileHu's Art of Poetry, ii. 

Now sportive youth 

Carol incondite rhythms with suitiiw notes. 

And quaver ittihamioiiiouH. J. Philips, Cider, ii. 

H. tram. To sing in an artless manner or 
with tremulous tone. 

And for Musick an old honmc singing man riding ten 
miles from his Cathedral to i^mver out the dories of our 
Birth niid State. ShadtoeU, I’ho Mcowrers. 

* We will quaver out Peccavliniis together. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxvll. 

quaver (kwa'v«>r), w. [< quavci', r.] 1. A 
quivering; a (rembling. 

The woi*th of such actions is not a thing to be decided in 
a quaver of sensibility or a flush of righteous common 
sense. H. h. Stevemon, The English Admirals. 

2. A trt'mulous or quivering sound or tom*. 

And tho chorist4)r8* song, that lute was so strong, 

Grew a quaver of consternation. 

Southey, old Woiiiun of Berkeley. 

8. A shake or similar ctnlH*llislini(*nt, particu- 
larly in vocjil music. 

1 iioarde a certaine Ki'ench mail who Hiing very melodi- 
ously with curious qttauers. 

Coryaf, Criidltlus, I. .SO, sig. D. 

It lins at least ri'coived great inipitiveiiientB among ns, 
wlietlier we (‘oiistder tlio liistrumeiit Itself, or Uiose sev- 
eral quavers and graces which are thrown into the playing 
of it. Addison, The Cat-Call. 

4. An eighth-note (which s(H‘)._qtiaver-reBt, in 

musical notation, same as e^pifh-resf.. 

quaverer (kwa'ver-cr), u. One wlio or that 
which quavers; a warbler, 
q^aavermgly ( k wil' vf*r-ing-li ), ndv. In a quaver- 
ing or tremulous manner, 
quavery (kwa'v6r-i), a. [< qufmr + -//!.] 
Hhaky ; unstable. 

A quauery or a marls and nnsteble foundaclon must he 
liolpe with great pylys of aider rammed downe, and with 
a frame of tyinbre culled a en)ssHiiiidr(\ 

Ilnrman. iiuoteil in J*rorapt. -Parv., p. 41». 

quavlngt (kwa'ving),?!. [< ME. quat'ymf; verbal 
n. of quare, r.] A .slinking or trembling, as of 
the? earth. Sir T. ICfgot, (JasMe of Health, i, 2. 
quavivert, U. [Origin nu<*erlalii. Of. ri/Tr.l 
A fish, tlio sea-dragon or dragouet ; a kind of 
gurnard. 8ee gurnard and TrigUi. 

Tumle, the great scti-dragon, or quaviver; also tho gur- 
nard, culled so nt Roan. Cotyrave. 

rive, the quaviver, or sea-dragon. Cotyrave. 

Traigne, the sea-dnigon, vivur, ipiaviver, Cotyrave. 
quawk (kwAk), r. *. [Imitative; cf. yqnmck.'] 
To croak ; caw. [Prov. Eng.] 
quawk (kwAk), w. [imitative; ef. quawk, r.] 
The (pia-hird or night-heron, Nyctiardca grisea 
ntpria. AWy quark, squawk, [Local, U. S.] 
quay^, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
wheg. \ 

quay’^ (ko), n. [A more recent spelling, after 
the F. quag, now quat, of the earlier E. kag, 
keg (the niod. pron. ke prop, belongs to kig 
only): see kt^^, A landing-place; A 

place where vessels are loadcjd and unloaded; 
a wluirf; usually constructed of stone, but 
Hiinietinies of wood, iron, etc., along a line of 
coast or a river-bank or round a harbor or dock. 

Make quays, build bridges, or repair Whitehall. 

Pope, Imit of Horace, II. ii. 120. 

To ascertain the limits of all ports, and to assign proper 
wharfs and quays in each port for the exclusive lauding 
and loading of merohandise. JKaekst&ne, Com., 1. viL 

quay^ (ke), r. t. [< qmy*<^, w.] To furnish with 
a quay or quays. 


queaslness 

quayage (ke'aj), n. [Formerly keyage; < F. 
quayage, < quay, a key, quay : see quay^,] Duty 
pai(i for repamug a quay, gr for the use of a 
quay: quay-dues; wharfage, 
quay-berth (ke'bArth), n. A berth for a ship 
next to a quay. 

quayedf, a. A manufactured form of quailed, 
past participle of quaiP, Spenser, 
queL 8ame as me'^. 
que*'^, w. A dialectal form of coud. HalUwell, 
queach^t (kweeh), v. i. A variant of miitdtX. 
queach*'^ ( kwecTi ), n. [Also quitch ; < ME. quecke, 
a thicket.] 1. A thick bushy plot; a thorny 
thicket. 

I'hei rode so longo tiU the! com In to a tlilkko queehe In 
a depe valey. Merlin (K. R. T. 8.), Hi. 640. 

2. A jilat of ground left unplowed on account 
of qiieacihes or thickets. HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
queachy^ (kwe'chi ), a. [A Iso queeehy; < queacM 
+ -//*.] Shaking; moving, yielding, or trem- 
bling under the feet, as wet or swampy gi’ound. 
*Twixt Penwith's farthest point and Uo(k 1 win’s queaehy 
sand. Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. SOO. 

I’n got no daughter o' my own — ne’er had one — au’ I 
wama sorry, for tlKn ’re poor queeehy things, gells Is. 

Utsirge Jiliot, Adam Bede, x. {Davies.) 

qU6achy'‘^t (kwA'i^bi), a. [Early mod. E. also 
qucchy; < queach'^+ -yL] Bushy; thick. 

The owlo, that hates the day and loues to flee by iiighb 
Hath ^ucoc/ita bushes to defunde him from Apollo's sight 
TurberviUe, 1'hut All Things Have Keleaso. 
Our liloud ia changed to Inke, our haires to Quils, 

Our eyea halfe buried iu our quechy plots. 

^ Heifivooa, Gulden Age, v. 1. 

queal^ (kwel), v. i. [An earlier and more origi- 
nal form of i/Mfw/T.] To faint away. HalUwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

queaP^, n. An ohsolet«3 or dialectal form of 
wheal. 

quean (kwen), n. [(a) Also dial. (Sc.) quine; 
early mod. E. qucanc, queue; < ME. queue, 
quen, cwcuc, < AS. cweiie, cwync (gen. ewenan), 
prop, ewdue, orig. *^ciMnc, a woman (L. fvmiva, 
fuulier), wife (L. uxor) (cf. ^cwcnfugol, a hen- 
bird — a doubtful word in 8oiimer),= OS. q^iena, 
wife, queen (L. reqina), harlot (L, vimtrix)^ sa 
OD. queue, wife, AID. queue, a vain or worthless 
woman, a barren woman, also a barren cow, D. 
kween, a ban'cn woiiuiii, a barren cow, as MlG. 
quene, an old woman, LG. queue, a barren cow, 
a lieifer, = OIIG. quena (quena), chwena, cheua, 
MIIG. cno7w, hone, kou, G. (obs.) konc, a woman, 
G. dial, kau, c/ma, a woman, wife, sricel. krenua 
= Sw. qvinna a= Dan. kTinde, a woman (cf. 
contr. lct‘1. konn, woman, = Bw. kotw, a harlot, 
= Dan. konc, a woman, esp. a married woinan, 
wife), = Goth, qind, a woman, wife (Gr. yvvi;)\ 
the above forms being distinct from, though 
partly confused with (b) E. queen (L. regiua), < 
ME. queen, qum, quene, kue^i, cwcuc, cicc7t, < AS. 
cimi, rarely ewmn (gen. cwvue), a woman ( I ujvmi^ 
na), wife (L. uxor), queen (1^. 7'egiua, impe ra- 
dix, augusta), = OS. qudu, wife, =OHG. quima, 
c/(fwi«"wA = Icol. kvdu, kvsBH, wife, =: Goth.A'trcatf, 
rarely kweins, wife (not recorded in sense of 
‘ queen both forms ult. akin to Ir. Gaol. 
coinne, a woman ; Gr. a woman, female 
(Bee gyueeccum, gyuarchy,e\o,,gynecocracij,oXo,)\ 
Skt. jrtwt, a wife, appar. \ •^ jnn = Gr. ytv =sL. 

y gen = Tout, y kcu, bring forth : see kcn*^. 
kin^, genus, generate, etc..] A woman ; a female 
person, considered without regard to qualities 
or position : hence generally in a slighting use. 
It may bo merely neutral or familiar, like xosnm (oil a 
sturdy ouean, a thriving quean), or be usimI In various de- 
grees oi depreciation (» dut, harlot^ strumpet). [Eng. 

and Scotch. 1 

IJastow with Bom queue al nyght yswonke? 

Chaucer, Prol. to Manciple’s Tale, L 18. 
At churche in the charnel cheorles aron yuel to knowe, 
Other a knyght fro a kiiauo other a queirne fro a qiieene. 

Piets Plowman (G), lx. 46. 
Flavlo, beoanse her nieanes are somewhat soaiit. 

Doth sell her body to relieve her want, 

Yet Boorues to be reputed as a quean. 

iHmes* Whidle (E. E. T. S.). p. 45. 

I never was ambitious 
Of using (xmgees to my daiighter-iiueen — - 
A queen ! perhaps a quean I 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, U. 8. 

I see her yet, the sonsie quean 
That lighted up mv jingle. 

Bums, To the Ouldwlfu of Waiichope House. 

My young master will . . . call you slut and quean, it 
there bo but a speck of soot upon bis bandbox. 

SeoU, Abbot, Iv. 

queasily (kwe'zi-li), adv. In a queasy manner; 
with squeamishness. 

queasiness (kwe V.i-nes), n. The state of being 
queasy; naustui; qualmishness; inclination to 
vomit; disgust. ' 



qimairtufnii 

They did fight with qvsadnstt, oonetraln'd, 

Ai men drink putioni. Shak,, 2 Hen. IV., L 1. 106. 
j.et them live and die In eorvile condition andthlr eoru- 
iiuloui gwatirtsM, if no Inatraotion will oonflrme them. 

' MidoUt Elkonoklaatee, xzviU. 

qaeasy (kwe'zi), a, [Early mod. E. and dial. 
ul«o qmiffjf; < ME. guaysv. gueyny, oausin^j a 
iVolinff of nausea ; m^b. < Norw. kveis^ siekness 
aft era debauch, =lcol. kifma, in comp, idhra- 
kreisa, colic, sss Hw. dial. kfJfsa, soreness, blis- 
ter, pimple; perhaps akin to Sw. avdsay bruise, 
wound, squash, Dan. kvusey squash, crush. Cf. 
AS. ifocirwfiM, crush: mt) squeeze,'] 1. Affected 
with nausea; inclined to vomit. 

The Keverend Doctor UaBter found hltnaclf rather yu«a«// 
in the morning^ therefore preftTred hreakfnatiiig in bed. 

Peaeitek, Headlong Hall, vii. 

2. Fastidious; squeamish; delicak>. 

A nd even bo in a manner these InstriinientB make a man's 
wit 80 soft and smtHith, so tender and guaixy, that they be 
leHM able to brook strong and tough study. 

AidMm, Toxopliilus (ed. 1804), p. 27. 
1 am so (/ur.as 2 /-Btumached 
I cannot taste such gross moat. 

Matnnifer, IU)ndmaii, ii. 2. 
Is there cause why those men should ovorweoii, and be 
so queaxk of the rude multitude, lest their deepe worth 
should be undervalu'tl for want of fit iiniplrcH ? 

MUUmt Apology for Binoctymnuus. 
Deprecation which is unusual even lor the queoMy mod- 
esty of sixteenih-ceutury dedications. 

IS, Lanier, Hci. of Eng. Verse, p. vi. 

3. Apt to cause nausea; oocasioninp; uncom- 
fortable feelinjm; hence, requiring to be deli- 
cately handled; ticklish; nice. 

Those times are somewhat queofty to be touche<l. 

B. JwMon, Hejanus, i. 1. 
I have one things of a queam question, 

Which 1 must act. Shak., Leai*, ii. 1. 19. 

T was not my own man again for the rest of the voyage. 

1 had a queaey sense that 1 wore my last dry clothes iiism 
my body. it L, Steverumn, Inland Voyage, p, 182. 

4. Sliort; brief. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
qneazent (kwe'zn),i’. t, <iiwasen,<,queas(ji) 

4- -cwl.] To make queasy ; sicken. 

Tile spirable odor andpestilent steame . . . would have 
qvemened him. Mauhe, Tauten 8tutfe(IIarl. Misc., VI. 173). 

quebast, n. An old game. 

Every afttsiioun at my T^idy Briefs and my T4»dy Mean- 
well’s at ombre and mwbae, 

JtSthe/^e, She Would if she Could, ill. :i. 

Quebec group. In gcoL, a division of the Low(*r 
Silurian esfablishod bv the (lanada Gcologi('al 
Survey, of very uncertain value. 

According hi recent researches by Mr. Belwyn, the Que- 
bec grmtp as dufinod by Ix)gati eiubraoes three totally dis- 
tinct groups of rocks, belonging respectively to Arclueon, 
(’ambi'ian, and Lower Silurian horiBons. 

Oeikie, Text-Book of Geol., p. ({91. 

Quebec oak. See otik, 

quebracho (ke-bra'chd), n. [Pg., c.ontr. from 
* ax-breaker’; so callml in allusion 
to tile hardness of the wood ; < ijuehrar, break, + 
haehtijfaeha, ax : see fcatc/Mrf.] The name of sev- 
eral hard-wooded South American trees of eco- 
nomic valuer. The white quebracho {quebracho hlaneo) 
is Aepidoeperma Quebraehft, nest known for its medicinal 
bark. (See quebracho ftark, under harlf^,) The red qne- 
)>nicho iquetn-aefto Colorado) is Schinopeis {Limqderjtgium) 
Lorentm, of the La Plata region. Its w<iou and hark form 
an important taniiiiig-niaterial, very rapid in action, ex- 

K )rt«d to Kiiroim in bulk and in extract. Its timber Is ex- 
uniely hard and strong. Another quebracho is Jodina 
rhinninfvUa of the Sanialac^m {qwhraeho JloJa), its woml 
and hark being mixed with the last - QuemitChO gum, 
the dHod Juice or watery extract of Scm/iqpsis LorentzU. 
It is used for the relief of dyspnesa. 

QUebrada (ke-bra'dji), n. [Sp., broken, uneven 
ground, jirop. fern, of qnehrado, pp. of quebrar, 
break.] A gorge; a ravine; a defile: a worcl 
occasionally used by writers in English on M(»x- 
icaii and South American physical geography, 
and by the Spanish Americans themselves, with 
about the same meaning as harrqncM, 
quecchet, t** * • A Middle English form of qni teh l . 
quech (kwedh), n. Same as qiiaigh. [Scotch.] 
queckt, n. [Origin uncertain ; cf. querken,] A 
olow (I). 

But what and the ladder slyppe, . . . 

And yf I fall 1 catche a queeke, 

I may fortune to brake my neoke, . . . 

Hay, nay, not so ! , 

JSnieriude of Youth, {JIaUitoell,) 

queckahoest, n. See quelquechose, 
quedt, «. and n, [ME., also qt^le, queed, quead, 
quad, quaad, queth, < AS. *cwiedss OFries. quad 
= MD. quaed, D, kwaad = MLG. quat, LG. 
quaad, bad ; otherwise found in the neuter, as a 
noun, AS. *cw(ed, ewedd, filth, dung, ==: Ml). 
quaed, quad, guat, kat sa OHG. quat, MHG. 
qudt, Ic&t, quot, kot, G. kot, koth, filth, dirt, 
mud.] I i. Bad: evil. 

IL ». 1. Evil; harm. 
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For to dome quike and dede 

He soal ooipe to giale and quede. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 121. 

2. An evil person; especially, the evil one; the 
devil. 

A shrew ; an evil person. 

Namly an eyre I heir J t hat y» a qued, 

That dosyreth liys fadrys iIihI. 

MS, UarL 1701, f. 42. {Unlliuril,) 
And lote me neuure failo in buoiulis i»f tin* queed! 

Hginnetv Virgin, etc. (K. K, T. s.y, p. o. 

Quedius (kwe'di-us), u, [NIj. (S tejihejis, 18:i2).] 
Anotable genus of rove-beet les ovStiiphqlini(ia', 
having the prolhoracic stigmata each covered 
by a triangular lamella. About 120 species linv»* 
liccn dcBcriiieii, the majority from Europe, but nmiiy from 
Asia and America ; 18 are found in America north of .Mex- 
ico. Most of tiiciii have (lie ordinary i*ove-beut1i‘ liHbits, 
but Q. dilalatw breeds in hornets’ nests In Europe, and 
will also eat honey. 

qttfidsbipt, [ME. mmlitehipe, queadsrhipe : < 
qued + -^hip,] Badness; eviliieKs. Auvrvn 
itiwle, p. 310. 

qneed^, «. A dialectal variant of quid^, Haiti- 
well, 

queed'^ti U- Sec qued, 

queen^ (kw6n), n, [< ME. quern, auen, queue, 
qwhme, whenc, kiwu, ewenc, cwmt, < AS. ncen, 
rarely ewwn (gen. vwene), a woman (Ij, feuiitta), 
wife (L. uxor), queen (L. reqina, impvmtrix, 
augusta), = OS. qudn, wife, = OHG. queua, 
ehuuma, wife, == Icol. ki'du, kvsRH, wife, = Goth. 
kwens, randy kweins, wife (not recorded in the 
sense of ‘queen’)- See enteau,] 1. Tlie eonsort 
of a king. 

Thursdaye, the laste daye of Apryll, to I^whelcH, where 
lyetheqnene Klyunour of Knglotidc, and In an ablaiy of licr 
awiie foiiiidacyon. Sir B, Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 4. 
1*11 undertake to make thee Henry ‘h queen. 

Shak,, 1 Hun. VI., v. 8. 117. 

2. A woman who is the sovereign of a realm ; 

a female sovereign, in canntries under monarchical 
rule females are sometlrntw excluded from the throne, and 
seldom if ever succeed in direct lineal dest^ent. In thu line 
of Huce.ussion to the British tliroiie thu eldest son of the 
sovereign is the heir, to the exclusion of older sisters ; hut 
a daughter who has no brothers succeeils, to the exclnsiou 
of younger broiliers of her fatlier or their mule descen- 
dants. The exceptionally long reign of (')uouii Victoria 
(who succeeded in right of her decenstal father, tin* Duke 
<if Kent, to the exclusion of his younger hiidhers) hivs 
fainiliarixcd Eiigllsh-spuakipg communities of the prom^ni 
day with the form instead of kitqf'e in such plirases 

as queen's counsel, the queen's Knglish, etc. 

Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 

Absolute queen, Shuk,, A. and C., Hi. 0. 11. 
How what I am ye know right well - your Queen, 

To whom ... ye did promise full 
Allegiance and obedience to the deatli. 

Tmnystoi, (Bu^en Mary, ii. 2. 

3. Figurat ively, a woman who is chiof or ]>iv- 
ciiiinciit among others; one who preshh^s: as, 
queen of beauty; queen of the May (see Mag- 
queen), 

Venus, the queen of Tiovo, was but I by figure, 

And all her graces prophecies of thine. 

Shirley, Traitor, HI. ,’{. 

Isabel, thro* all bur placid life, 

Tlic queen of marriage, a most perfect wife. 

Tennymm, Isabel. 

4. TTeiice, anything porsonifiod as chief or 
gr(?atcst, when considered as possessing female 
attributes. 

The Cathedrall Clburch of ibis (Mile fAiiiieiisI is dedi- 
oaiml to our Jaidy , being the very Queeru; of al the ( Miiirehus 
in France. Curyai, CiriidlliuH, I. l&. 

Show this qtteen of cities that s«> fair 
May yet be foul. Onpjier, Tusk, i. 727. 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Konio been growing up to might, 

And now was queen of land and sea. 

Jhnnett, ('hrisfnias Hymn. 

5. In entom., a que(‘Ti bee or queen ant. — 6. A 
playing-card on whieb a queen is depicted. 

The knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts. 

And wins (oh shameful chance !) the Queen of Hearts. 

’ pope, K. of the L., Hi. 88. 
7, In ehess, the piece whieh is by far llie most 
powerful of all for attaek. 8ep/7//w?i). Abbre- 
viated <?.— 8. A variety of roofing-slate, mea- 
suring 3 feet long and *2 feet wide, (’ompure 
tiu chess, 2.— Gourt of Quoen*s Bench. See Court, qf 
King's Bench, under oeurf.— Dollar queen, in apiculture, 
an untested queen bee, brwi from a purely bred mother 
that has mated with one of her own race : so culled be- 
cause the standanl price was siitqiosed to be one dol- 
lar. The price of dollai* quwns, however, varies from 76 
cents to Phin, Diet, of Apiculture, p. 67.— Keeper 
of the Queen’e prison, see Marshal qf the King's 
(or Queens) Bench, under marshal. - Marshal of the 
queen’s household. Se« manrAui.— Problem of the 
queens. See proMsm.— Queen Anne’s bounty, see 
Queen Anne stsrle, in arch., the style which 
obtained in England in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and produced many commodious and dignified 
buildinga partlculariy in domestic andiltccturc ; also, 
spedflciliy, a nondescript style purporting to follow the 
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above, and reproducing some of the exterior forms and 
omanionts of the original, much in virtue in the United 
i^tea, espeidally for suburban cottages, from almut 1880. 
-Qneen bee. see bee. -Queen closer, see dosery ih\ 
— meen consort, sue constnrn . - Queen dowager, t he 
wlaow ox a deceaseil king. — Queen mother, a (picL'ii 
dowager who is also iiiotlier of the reigning sovereign. - 
Cmeen of heaven. (O) A title often given to tiu^ god- 
OOBS AstarU) or Asbtoretli. 

The women knead tlieir dough to make cakes to thu 
queen of Itcaven, . . . that tliey may provoke me b> anger. 

Jer. vil. 18. 

With these in tniop 

Tame Astoreth, wdioin the PlKeniciaiis call'd 
Astarte, quren of hraixn, with tanwient lioiiis. 

MUton, l\ h, {. 4.39. 

(b) Among Homan ('atboHcH, a title given to the Virgin 
Maiy. - Queen of the May. a young girl J ixiwiifd with 
flowers and enthroned as the central figure of the May day 

Sliort s. - Queen regent, queen regnant, a qindi who 
bolds the crown In lioi* own right, or a queen w bo reigns 
HH ri'gent.-— (Jueen’e advocate. Smim as ford adcitente 
(whieli see, under adoocate).— Queen'S COlor. In the Hrlt- 
isli uiiiiy. one of thi‘ pair of colors iM'longnig to eveiy 
regiinent. In the line it is a union Jack charged w'itli 
some regimental devices; in the Guards it is a crimson 
tlog, BoinetiineH Iniving the Jack In the dexter chief, but 
always having the royal cipher and regimental deviees. 
See ettlor, anti a jstiro/ colors, under potri. BmdcU, English 
Heraldry. Queen's counsel, enemy, qamhlt. bov 
counsel, f^te. Queen's evidence. 8ee king's evidence, 
under riddrure.— Queen's gap, a gap in n dam, a style 
of fishway tis**d in British waters. It has Imon occasion- 
allv used in America for alewtves. In low dams it answers 
well for saliiioii.— Queen's hsrbt, snulf : so culled (In the 
latter part' of the sixteenth century) bee.ause ('Htharliiu 
dc’ Medici acquired a taste for it immui after the intitKliie- 
tion of tobacco into Krance.— Queen'S kejTS. Hee keyl. 

Queen's messenger. Bee nie queen's 

EngUsh. 8eeA'7q;f«Wi.— The queen's peace. ScuyM^icc. 
queen^ (kwen), r. [< queeiA, n.J I, intrans. To 
]>lay the queen; net lln^ part or oharaetor of a 
queen; doiniiieer: with an iiidelinito //. 

A thrue-pmicu lM>w‘d would hire me. 

Old US 1 urn, to mmtn it. 

Shak., Hen. VI II., 11. 8. «7. 

Xerxes went out of his way with his arniy to do homage 
to the great plane-tree i\u\t queened it in t he desert' alone. 

P, Bttbinson, Under the 8iin, p. 86. 

n. traus, 1. Ill chess, io iiiako a (|ueen of: 
Haidof a pawn on its rtni'e^iiiif^the eighth Hqtiuro. 
— 2. In apiculture, to Hiip]dy with a (lueon ; in- 
Irodtieo a queen to; said of a colony of ImcH. 
Phin, Ilict. of Ajiieultiire, p. 37, 
queen‘d (kwon), v. Same an quin. 

In England one hears such names for scallops ns "bin- 
shells,” “ frlllH,” or "r/MCtf/w” In Sontb Devon, according to 
Montagu ; and on thu lK>rset'emtHt the fishermmi coll them 
‘'wiuiiniH.'' hHsheries of S., V. li. 6(16. 

queen-apple (kwc^n'ap^l), n, A variety of applo. 

The queen-apple is of (lie summer kind, and a gfanl 
cider apple mixed with others. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

queen-cell (kwen'Hel), w. The (*€dl of ahemey- 
cornb deHtimnl for a qiie(»n or femalo liii-va. 
It is larger than the other eells, and generally placed im 
the edge of the comb, and is said to im) provisioned with 
richer food, the fST-culliNl royal Jelly. 

queen-COnck (kwem'kon^k), n. Tilo f^iaiit 
Ktrornb or coneb, SIromhus gigas ; the fountain- 
kIioII, uscmI to iniiko concb-i'oruU poroolain, ot(j, 
queencraft (kwon'kraft), n. Oaft or Hkill in 
policy on (In* part of a quoou; kiui^craft as 
pracliMcd by a ftqnalo sovoroign. 

Elisabeth showed much queencrqft In procuring the 
votes of thu nobility. J^ler, 

Queen-day ( k wdnMa), n, Tim Foust of the Aii- 
nimciation of the Virijin Mary; Jjady-day. 
qneendom (kwon'diim), n. [< queens + -r/oiw.] 

1. The condition or character of a queen; 
fliieenly rule, power, or dignity. 

Will thy tpteemlom all lie hid 
Meekly under cither lid*/ 

Mrs. Brmvning, The Deail Pan. 

2. The realm or the Hiibjects of a tiueeu. 

The mother sat at the head of the table, and reganled 
her gueemlotn witli a smile. 

George MacDonald, What’s Mine's Mine, p. 9. 

[Ran* in bot h HHes.] 

QUeenfish (kwcm'fiHh), n. A sciienoid fish, 
Seriphus politns, foiiinl on the Facitie coast of 
the United States, it is a fcMMl-fish of gcKid quality, 
hut too small to he of much econuinic iiiqxirtanee, reaching 



quceiifiNli i.Sert/hus po/t/us). 


a length of only eiglit inches and a weiglit of half a pound. 
The lM>dy is compressed, and covered with rather large 
deciduous scales. The two dorsal fins are separate ; tnie 
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color id bluidh above, dllvei'y below, yellow on the belly, 
with yollowidb vertical tliid, and i>lttckidli at the baauof the 
pcclomU. AlHfiealled kintjjinh. 

queen-gold ( k woji'j^oUi ), n, A royal duty or n* v- 
eniio orico oiijoyiMl by ovorv quotui of Kiigliiiid 
<luriii)r Imt nmiTiai'o with t^je kiiij?. 
queenhood (kwoiriiud), n. [< qiucn + -/toor/.] 
Tlio stato or iiiiik of a fpioon; tlio <Jig!iif,v of 
oharactor boeowiiiig a 

With all fcracc 

Of woinunlnaKl and ipwenhiHul. 

Tf'iinymntf Geraint, 

queening (kwfi'ninj?), a. rA])])ar. < ffutTH 4- 
-/«//•* jlmt ]n>rhapK coimoohMl witli quinCf 
quiHrt}.] A iiaiiio of aovoral variotios of apple: 
one JM distinguiMlied as the U'inirr qHaHiHff, 

'J’he toint^r qiieeniwj Is goral for the tabic. 

Afiirtimvr, lliidbandry. 

queenite (kwe'nit ), h. j < t/Hrai + A 

partizan of (^ueeii t!iiroljiic' in her difforoiicea 
with Iu‘r husband, <le(»rire IV. 

He thouKlit Hiiiall beer at tbaf. time of dome very great 
pairiotd and Queniitrs. 

Houttifn/riw Oortor, intcrcliaptcr xvl. (DaiHttt.) 

queenlet (kweuMet), «. [< fjiwan + -/e/.] A 

petty or iiisi^oiilieunt (pi(‘en. 

In iM'iiHHia there id a I'hiloHophe King, in Ruddia a riiilo- 
Hophe riiiipresN; the wliole Ntirih d warms with kingleU 
HtuimtrnUvfH of the like tenifST. 

('nrlj/lf, MIhc., 111. 21d. {Davie*.) 

queen-lily (kwen'HFi), w. A idant of t.h<» ^e- 

niiM Phwdranussa, p, cMiiracea id a handdonie cul- 
tivated Hpeeiesfroin I'eni, with llowerd 2 iiichcK Iona, tlie 
dhort tiilie irreeiiiHli, the degmontd of the llrnh piirpllHh 
roH()-e.ii|or tipped witii green. 

queenlineSB (kwon'li-nc's), a. Tln^ state oreoii- 
<Iilion of 1)0111^^ rpieenly; the (diaraeteristics of 
atiueeii; queenly nature or quality; di|?nity; 
Ht ateliiiesH. 

queenly (kwen'li), ft. [< f/Kmj + -///^] Jnke 
a queen ; heflttinf^aquetui ; suitahleioaqueeti. 

An anthem ha* tlie tpieenliaii dead that over dlo<1 do young. 

7*ep<*, Leiiore. 

queenly (kwfui'li ),(/<//’. [< f//orw///, u.J Like a 

queen; in th<^ niuiiiuu* of n queen, 

Qunenllt I'eNTMniHlvi* wlien the loyal hand 
Rode from the elay it work'd In ad dhe padt. 

Teiinufton, Aylmer’d l^eld. 

queen-mother (kweu'muTn'^'T), n, Seof/Meea. 

queen-mother herht, toiiavco. 
queen-of-the-meadoWS ( kwen 'pv-the-ined'dz), 
a. ^riie Knglish nieadow-sw<M‘t, III- 

tuarift, an lierbn yard high, with pinnaU' leaves, 
and a <uun pound eyme of very nuruerous small 
yellowish-while sweet-s(*ented flowers; also, 
rarfdy, thci Annu'ieaii ineadow'-sweet, 
mUcifolm. 

queen-of-the-prairie (kwen 'p v-t he-pra'ri ), n . 
A tall Aiueri<*aii luTb, Spirffo lohalfty of mea- 
dows and prairi<'s in tlie interior, iid pinnate 
leavcM, which arc fragrant when briiidod, are chiefly near 
the ground. It heard an ample paiiicled coiii|Niiiii(f cyme 
of liaiidHoiiiu crowded iieiudi ])ink llowerd. 

queen-pinet, ». The pineapple. Also ealleil 
kinipptnv, 

queen-post l kwen'jidsl ), a. In mrp., one of the 
8us]»eiiditig posts in the framed jirincipal of a 



W A, qiK’fn-jH^fcls; Jt, liu Iki.uh ; < ( . strut*, oi hr.Kcs. 

roof, or in a trussed ]mrtitioii or other truss, 
when there are two such posts. When tliere 
is only a single post it is ealled a kintf-posf or 
cruwn^post. Also ealh'd pr/e/'-pfw/.— Queen-poBt 
stay, in a railroad-car, a rod or bar fadtened t4i a ({iicen* 
post to seoure it agaiiidt any lateral movement.— Sec- 
ondary queen-posts, a kind of truad-podU set in paird, 
each at the dame dldtancu from the middle of the trudd, for 
the pur]>ode of hanging the tie-beam below. Aldu called 

queen's-arm (kwenz'iLrm), a. A musket. 

Agin the chlmbley crook-net^kd hung; 

An* ill Binongdt 'em mated 
The tile quren'e-arm thet graii’thor Young 
Fetched huek fnim Concord biidtcd. 

LottrU, The Courtin’. 

queen's-delight (kwenzMe-lit^ ), «. A herba- 
ceous plant, iStilthifpft sifbuitiva^ order Ettphor- 
Oio(rn\ mitive of the southern TTnited Staffs. 
It Inid eliiHti^red dWnid from 1 to S feet high, dpringing from 
a thick wo(Kly root. 'I'lie latter id an otHcinal alterative. 
Aldogi^ern’d-roef. 
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queen's-flower (kw^nz'floti^dr), n. The blood- 
w'ood or jarool, LftgerHiramia Fios-Iteginw, 
ilium-sized tree of the East Indies, etc., in those 
regions often planted. The fianlcled flowcm are each 
2 or li inched in diameter, ruae-colored in the morning, 
iMicoming purple liy evening. 

queensnip (kwon'sJiip), w. [< queen -f -shijt.] 
The position or dignity of a queen. 

Neither did I at any time do far forget inydelf in my ex- 
altation or received queetuihip hnl that 1 always looked tor 
such an alterution as 1 now htid. 

Queen Ann Hdeyn'v UuA lA^erUt King llenrg (quoted by 
I Addison in SiiecLuLor, No. .SU7X 

Qneensland ebony, see Maba; hemp, see suia ; 
laurel, see rutotqtorum ; nut, nut-tree, see 

Macttfiamia ; olive, poplar, etc., see olive, etc. ; 
plum, SCO Owenutf 1 . 

queeUB-li^ (kwonz'liHi), n. 1. Hoc Knipho- 
fin, — 2. ^je Mexieaii lily. See lily. 
queeu’s-metal (kwrur/Zmot^al), n. An alloy of 
wliich tho tdiief ingredient is tin, nnsworing the 
purposes of Britannia met al, and somewhat finer 
and harder than pewter. Tlie jiroportions of 
the ingredients vary. 

queon's-plgeOU (kwcnz'pij^qn), n. A large and 
iiand.soine ground-pigeon, ‘Uourtt virtorisv: so 
named f rom the C^ueeri of England. See iioura. 
Also ealled Vietoria erown-pitpon . 
qU6en*S-root (kwenz'rfit), n. Same as quccn\s~ 
flfiiffhL 

queen-stitch (k wen'stieh ), a . A si mple pattern 
in (uubroidery, made by a. sqiiart* of fourstitehos 
drawn within anoBier larger one made in tho 
same way. A ehoeker patbu’ii is produced by 
a senes of these. 

queen's-ware ( kwen z' war), w. A variety of 
Wedgwood ware, olherwnse known as erenm- 
eolored ware. See Wefhpvtmd trtirry iindiu* irarv*^. 
queen's-yellow (kwonV/yel'-'o), n. The yellow 
suhsulphate of niereury; turpeth-mineral. 
queen-truss (kw'en'trns), n. A truss framed 
with queen-i>osts. 

queequehat^, u. Same ns quivkhateh, 
queer^ (kwer), a. and n. [Formerly also quire; 
< LG. queer, quer, eross, transverse (> querv, 
obliquity), = MJIG. G. quer, eross, transverse 
(> quere, obliquity), OTIG. MHG. Uver, eross, 
transverse (> f/m*, obliqiiil v); a variant, with- 
out the filial guttural, of otlG. fltvevuh, threvih, 
fhvereh, Uu'erh, ihu'erah, Ihiverch, hverU, MHG. 
fhrereh, (werrb, G. ;ravr(7i-=: AS. Ihtveorh, eross, 
trunsvei*H<‘, = Sw. ieiiv = Dan. iner, eross, ob- 
tuse, = Goth. thivuirhs, angry, = Jeel. thverr, 
neiit. threrl, > ME. Ihtveri, fhivarl, E. thwart, 
transverse, transversely: see thwart, whieh is 
thus a douiilet of y/evr.] I, a. 1. Apjienring, 
behaving, or feeling otherwise than is usual 
or nonual; odd; singular; droll; wliimsical; 
quaint. 

The prcaeiictt HceniM, with thtngB B4> richly mid. 

The niowiuo of Mahound, or Home queer pagml. 

JUipe, SatircH of Donne, iv. 2.HI). 
Tlic qneeretft Hhape that e’er I huw, 

For tleiit a wiiiim it had ava’. 

tiurm, Deatli and Dr. Hornbook. 

2. Open to siispieion ; doubtful in point of hon- 
esty. [Colloq.J 

You drive a queer bai’galn with your friendg, and arc 
found out, and imagine the world will piiniBli you. 

Thaekeray. 

“We've Been hlB name— theold inan’s— on aoinevcry 
queer paper,” says B. with a wink to .1. 

Thackeray, rhillp, Iv. 

3. Counterfeit; worthless. [Slang,] 

l*ut It alKiiit In the right quarter that youll buy queer 
bills by the lump. IHekem, Our Mutual Krleiid, ii. iu 

4. Having u sensation of sudden or inqiend- 
ing illness; sick or languid. [Colloq.] 

Little of all we value here 

WakcH on the mom of Hh hundredth year 

Without both fueling and l(M>king atwer. 

0. W. Tlie Deacoirs Maaterpieiu). 

A queer flih. 8oo/«Ai. -Queer Street, an imaginary 
idai'c, where poraons in llnanoinl or other ifitnciiltieB, and 
flighty, iincortuln, and “shady” oharactom generally, oi-e 
feigned to live. 1 Slang. ) 

A fair friend of niiiii has removed to Queer-dreet ; . . . 
you’ll 8iM)ii be an orphon-in-law. 

Dickens, Donibuy »nd Son, xl. 
1 am veiy high in Queer Street Just now-, ma’am, having 
paid your bills before 1 left town. 

KingsAey, Tw o Years Ago, xiv. {Daviei.) 
= Bym. 1. Straftge, Odd, etc. (sou eceetdric), curious, ex 
traordliniry, iiiiiquu, fantastic. 

II. u. (Vnintorfoit money; “greon goods.” 
[Slang.]— To above tSie queer, to pass counterfeit 
money. | Slang. J 

queer^ (kwor), r, t [< queet'\ «.] 1. To banter; 
ridicule ; deride. [Slang.] 

Who in a row like Tom could lead the van, 

Booze in the ken, or at the spellken hustle’/ 

Who gtiecr a flati Byron, Don Juaii, xl. 10. 
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A shoulder-knotted puppy, wtth a grin, 

Queeritvg the threadnare curate, let him in. 

Ceiman the Yoweger, 

2. To puzzle. HalUwell, [Prov, Eng.] 
queer'^t, W. An obsolete form of quireK Cot- 
fp-arc. 

queer*"’ (kwer), n. [Fonnerly also qmre; prob. 
lilt. < L. quadnift, square: see quarry^, square,"] 
One of the joints or division-planes of quoery 
rock. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
queerer (kwer'tr), «. One who banters or ridi- 
cules. [Slang.] 

1'would be most tedious to desorllie 
Ttie common-place of Uiis facetious tribe. 

These wooden wits, these Quhuers, Queerer*, Sniokors, 
Tiiese practical nothlng-so-easy Jokeia. 

Caiman the Younger. 

queerity (kwcr'bti), ». [Formerly also qmar- 
ity; < queer^ + -*fy.] Queemess. [Rare.] 

No Person whatsoever shall be admitted (to the “ Ugly 
Clul)”] without a visible Quearity in his Aspect, or pecu- 
liar Cast of (Countenance, ^ede, Spectator, No. 17. 

queerly (kwer'li), adv. In a queer, odd, or sin- 
gular manner. 

queemess (kwer'nos), n. The state or charac- 
ter of being queer. 

queery (kwer'i), a. P’ormerly also qunrey; < 
quverd -|- -yi.] 13reaking uj) in cuboidal masses, 
as rocks in various quarries. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
queest (kwgst), n. [Also queast, quest, quist, 
formerly quoist, also corruptly quease, queese, 
quicc; < ME. quysht, prob, a contr. form of 
cushat.] Tho cushat or ring-dove, Cohmha pa- 
himbus. [Obsolete or jirov. Eng.] 

Askes beth giKide, and so hoot Is ncx) dounge 
of foiile as of tho duuvu, a qtiyeht ouLakc | excepted). 

ralladiu*, Husbondriu (F^. F. '1'. 8.), p. 28. 

queetl (kwet), n. [A dial. var. of cool.] Tho 
coot, E'uUca atra, [Frov. Eng.] 
queet"*’ (kwet), n. [Also quity cuit, cute, coot; 
origin obscure.] An ankle. [Scotch.] 

Thu first an* Hicp that she stepp’d lu, 

She stepped lo Lbu queeL 
T/te Drowned Lover* ((.'liild’s Ballads, II. 170). 
The second bn)ther he stepped in. 

He steptiud to the quU ; 

Then out no Jnm)>'d tqio’ the bank. 

Hays, “Tills water ’» wond’rous ueep.” 

Bondeey anti Maittry (Clilld’s Jtallads, II. 879). 

queez-madam (kwoz/mad’^ian), n. [F. cnisse- 
madame.] 'J'he cuisse-mailam, a French jar- 
gonelle i>ear. [Scotch.] 
lie'll glowr at im nuld-warld barklt Hik snagas if it were 
a queez-mnddam in full bearing. Seott., :i^>b Roy, xxt. 

queff, quegh, queigh. n. Same us quaigh. 
queintD, a. A Middle Plnglish form of quaint. 
queint‘*^f. An obsolete prelerit and past parti- 
ciple of quench. Chaucer. 
queintiset. n. A variant of quainfisc. 
quekebordet, U. [ME., uppar. as if *quU*khoard, 
< quick -f hoard.] An old game, prohibited 
under Edward IV. Strutt, Sports and Pas- 
times, p. 512. 

Quekett’s indicator. See indicator, 1 (c). 
quelch (k welch), w. [Cf. squelch.] A blow; a 
Dang. Jlalliwcll, [Prov. Eng.] 
quele^t, V. An obsolete form or quaiV, qutal. 
quele‘*^t» U. An obsolete form of wheel. 
quelea(kwe'le-a), w. [African(f). J 1. The crim- 
son-beaked weaver-bird of Africa. — 2. [Cfqii.] 



fjueftti sooiiottmottru. 


[NTj. (Reiehenbach, 1850).] A genus of Afri- 
can weaver-birds or PUweida, containing such 
Hi>ocie8 as the above, (X sanguinirostris. 
quell (kwel), r. [< ME. quelleny < AS. cwcllan 
(=r OS. qucllian sr OHQ.qucllan, cwcllan. queU 
Icn, chetlon, chelcn, MHG. chwellen, ckmlm, 
quelhn, queln, koln, G. qu4len ss Icel. kvejja as 
Sw. qvalja), kill, lit. cause to die, causal of 
cwclan, etc., die, E. qucal, now usually quail: 
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quercitanilic 


Roe . The eommon identification of quell 
with kiU^f of which it is said to be the earlier 
form, is erroneous.] I, tram. If. To cause to 
die; put to death; kill; slay. 

Take heed that thou reveal It ere thou be quelled to 
death. -Wood (E. E. T. S.X p. 8. 

]'he dokea criden as men wolde hem tpuiUe, 

Chaucer t ^iin’e Frluat’a Tale, 1. 57(K 

Uce lote catch the King k kyllon hym soone, 

And his Prliicea of price preatlich hee quelde. 

Aliaaunder qf Macedidjut (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 925. 
Treadliiff one vpoii another, they quelled to death . . . 
tt multltnue of the common Bouldioum. 

Hakiuyt'e Voyagee, 11. 20. 
And quell'd ilie Snakes which round his (Wllliain'sJ Cra. 
die ran. Prior, (larmcn Seculare (1700), st 0. 

2. To cause to ceaso; subdue; crush: as, to 
qudl an iiisiirrectiou. 

Aptiointed ... to quell seditions and tumults. 

AUerhury. 

The mutiny was quelled with much loss dlfflculty than 
had been feared. Leaky, Eng. In isth Cent, xiv. 

3. To reduce to peace or inaction; quiet; 
allay. 

imt Consideration is of greater TFse, as it suggests Argu* 
inents fnim iieasoii to quell and allay the siiddcri heat of 
Casslons. StUliugfitet, Sermons, 111. viL 

Me Agamemnon urg’d to deaillv hate ; 

'Tis past I quell it ; 1 resign to fate. 

Pope, Iliad, xviii. 144. 
Caroline refused tamely to succumb. . . . Bent on vie* 
tory over a mortal pain, she did her best to quell It 

CharMte Bromic, Shirley, xl. 

4t. To dash out ; destroy. 

1'hey lighten, and bryngon hors and man to grounde. 
And with hire axes uute the braynes quelle. 

Vhaueer, Troilus, iv. 4G. 
~8yn. 2. To overpower, put down, lay, smother.— 8. To 
cahm compose. 

Il.t intram, 1. To die; perish. 

Yet did he quake and quiver, like to quell. 

Spemer, V. q., VII, vll. 42. 

2, To abate. 

Winter’s wrath beglnnes to queU. 

Spenaer, Shep. Cal., March. 

quell (kwel),n. l< quell, V,'} If. Murder. [Kare.] 

What cannot you and 1 . . . put upon 
His spongy oflleers, wlio shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell f Shak., Macbeth, 1. 7. 72. 

2, Power or means of (juelling or subduing. 
[Karo and })oetica1.] 

Awfully he fTx»ve| stands, 

A sovereign quell is in Ills waving hands ; 
h’o sight can bear the lightning of his Imiw. 

Keate^ Endyinlon, 11. 


That (virtue) is approperid Into noo degree. 

But the flrste Fadir in magestfs;. 

Which may his heirea deeme hem tliat him queme, 

A1 were he roytre^ corone, or dladenie. 

Chaucer, Uentlenesa, 1. 20. 
Ood soue Its grace in oure lynynge 
To stirue uuro Qod. it Marie to qwenne. 

Hyinm to Virgin, etc. ^E. E. T. S.\ p. 55. 
Parys full prlstly with precluitso ai-ayc 
Worshlpplt tliat worthy in wwlys full riche, 

As tpeewel for a qwene & qwaiiitly atyret, 

Thai Piiam hade purueit it to the place sent. 

Beetruetion qf Trtty E. T. S.X 1. 3404. 
Such meriinake holy Saints doth qucine. 

Bpeneer, sliep. I'al., May. 

H. in tram. To become; come to be. 

To tptfeine qwyt. of all other, 

To akape out of skathe and sklauiider to falle. 

Deabruetion ({/ Tt^ (E. E. T. s.X 1. 1809. 

QUemfult, a, [MK., < queme 4- -ful,] Bocoiu- 
iug; (it. 

Now, sothely, na thyng l)ot a lathyiigo of all tills wurldla 
blysse, of all nescliely lykvnges in till herte, and t\.qitH‘in- 
/uU langyngo with a ihriaty ^eriiyng to heuenly Joyo. 

Hamptlc, I*rose ’J'reatlses (E. E. T. S.), p. .S8. 

Halle ! Mwinfull quaintly shape ! 

Moste or all Macedidne inenskfiill Ladle! 

AUeaunder Mawduine (E. £. 'J'. S.), 1. .5H2. 

QUemlyt, [ME., < quenw + In a 

pleasing or fitting manner. 

The golde was all gotyn, A the grete. Homines 
Of qwhete, it of ({white syliier, qweinly to-godnr. 

JJeAruetion of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. in.s.’J. 

quench (kwench), V . ; pret. and jip. qttcurhrtl, 
formerly also queint, [< ME. aiwnchni (]ir(d,. 
quencte, qiwijnte), < AS. ewenean (also, in comp., 
quench, put out, causal of *rivinnjn 
(X)i‘et. ^ncanr), in comp, d-cirinean (= OFries. 
iivinka), go out, be c^xtinguislied; <?f. ^ricinan 
(pi*et. **cir(i)i), in comp, d-ewinan, go out, be (‘x- 
tmguislied.J I, tram, 1. To oxtiiiguish or put 
out, as fire. 

Thy rage shall bum thee Ufk and thou Hlialt turn 
To ashes, en; oitr blood shall quench that tire. 

Shak.,K. .folin. Hi. J. m. 
The taper, quenched so soon. 

Hod ended merely in a sniitf, not stink. 

Browning, King and Rook, 1. 112. 

2, To extinguish or allay; stop; put an end to, 
as thirst. 

The gentle deare rettinid the selfe^saiiu* way, 

’riilnkitig to quench her thirst at the next briMtkt*. 

f^imruter, SoiiiictH, Ixvii. 

In liivisli atreuins to quench a eountry’s thirst. 

Ptrpe, kluml Kssays, Hi. 175. 

3t. To relieve the thirsl of. 


Zeal hath In thin our earthly mould little fuel, much 
queneh^eotU; Is hardly tired, soon cooled. 

Bee. S. Ward, Sermons, p, 71. 

You ore queneh-cnal; no sjmi'kle of grace can kindle 
upon your cold hearth. l). lUujcra. 

quencher (kwen'<du’T), n, l. One who or that 
which (|uenches or extinguishes. 

A griover and ^(eticArrof the Spirit. 

Hmntnoml, Works, IV. 514. 

You would-be quenchetH of the light to he ! 

Tennymn, Princess, Iv. 

2. That which quenches thii*8t; a draught or 
drink. [Slang.] 

Hlxemodwt quencher, , . . coming close npiui the heels 
of the tenifKsrate bevenigo he had discuBBed at dinner, 
awakened a slight degreu of fever. 

IHckene, Old t’urlosity Shop, xxxv. 

At the hottom fnf the hlllX however, there is h pleasant 
piihlie, whereat we must really take a mixleHt quencher, 
for the down air is provoc^atlve of thirst 

T. llughee, 'rum Brown at Rugby, 1. 1. 

quench-fliref (kwench'fir), n, [< (fumrh, r., + 
ohj. Jirc. J A machine for extinguishing lire ; a 
lire-oxtinguislier. 

I went to see Sir Sain. Morlaiid’s Inventions and mar 
chines, arithmetical wheeles, querieh-JireH, and new han>. 

KDclyn, Dlaiy, July 10, 1007- 

quenching (kw(Mi'ching), n. [Verbal n. of 
quvuvh, r/j 1. Tlie act of extiiigiiishiug; also, 
tin* state of being extinguished. 

Some outwiud cause fate hath perhaps design'd, 
Which to the siiiil iiiiiy utter guenehmg bring. 

SirJ, iMteiee, lininorial. of Soul, xxxl. 

2, In nii’tal., a method of producing a hard 
(MMist on molten metal for convenience in re- 
moving it in small plates or disks, (‘ailed sonn^- 
tim(‘S roxcffcN, instiuid of allowing it to solidify 
in one mass. See ro.w7fc._Quenclilng-tUb,a vfw- 
He1 of water plueiHl beside a blackHinith's forge for cixillng 
or tempering the Irons. 

quenchlOBB (kwt‘nch'lc‘s). a. [< quvuch + 4ess.'] 
TJiat cannot he qneiicluul er repressed ; iuox- 
tiuguisliable: as, qurnrhlcstt i\vo or fury. 

I'oiiKs hUxKly (’lllfurd, nmgh Northuniherland, 

I diue yo\iv tptciwhlcee fury to more rage. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., 1. 4. 2K. 

Ills hate 

1h qm'nchleiw as IiIh wrongs. 

Shelley, Queen Mah, v. 

quenchleSBly (kwench M(‘H-li), adr. In a quench- 
less mniimu*. 

quenchleSBnesS (kwencli'leN-nes), n. The stuto 
of Isdrig (|nenchlesH or unqii(‘nehable. 

quenchuret, n* [ME., also qumvhonr; irreg. < 
quench + The act of (pienching. 


queller (kwel'^r). u, [< ME. qmllcr, < AS. 
cwaUerc, a killer, < micJlan, kill : see qucll,^ It. 
One who quells or kills; a slayer. 

And our posterite shalbo roproned as children of home- 
(!i(leH, ye of regicides, and prince qwdlere. 

//a«,ilen. IV.,Hn. 1. 

Mrs, Quickly. Murder! . . . thou art a honey-secid (homi* 
cidei, a man-qutfffrr, and a woniaii-aa«f4er. 

SJauc., 2 Hen. IV., li. 1. 59. 

2. One who subdues or crushes. 

Hail, Son of the Most High, heir of both worlds, 
Queller of Satan I MUton, F. H., Iv. 034. 

quelliot, »• [< Hp. cuello, a nifT.] A kind of 
ruff. 

Our rich mockado doub](}t, with our cut eloth-of-gold 
sleeves, and our quellio. Ford, Lady’s Trial, 11. 1. 

Your Hungerlaiid hands, and Spanish queUin ruffs. 

Maennger, City Madam, iv. 4. 

quelm, tL t. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
whelm, Tiahees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 323. 

qnelquechOBe (kelk'shdz), n, [Also guelkchosc 
(also queckahoeSf keekahosc, kickshose, Kichthawy, 
etc.: see kickshaw), < F. quelqueehose, some- 
tliing, < quelque, some, + chose, thing: see 
chose^, Gt, kickshaw,'] A trifle; a kickshaw. 

Only let me love none, no, not the sport, 

F!rom oountiy grass to confitures of court, 

Or city’s queCque’Ohoeee, let not report 
My mind transport. 

Donne, Love’s Usury. 

quemef, a, [ME., also quem, eweme, earlier 
i'qnmnc, l^eme, < AS. geeweme, pleasing, 
agreeable, acceptable, fit (c£., with din. prefix, 
OIIG. hiqudmi, MHG. bequmne, G. hequem, fit), 
^ (F-'t a generalizing prefix, + euman (pret. 
'*rwam, com), como: see came, and ef. become 
and comely,] Pleasing; agreeable. 

^^erfore I beqwethe mo to your qumne spouse, 

To lyuo with In lykyng to my lyfes ende. 

Deetrueuen qf Troy (E. E. T. S.X L 088. 

quemef, v, [ME. quemen, < AS. eweman, also 
fwoeman, please, satisfy, propitiate, < geeweme, 
pleasing, becoming: see queme, a,] L tram. 
To become; suit; fit; satiny; please. 


A iNittlc of ale, Li tjuench me, rascal. 

B. Joimni, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 

4. To suppress; stifle; check; repress; de- 
stroy: as, to quench a passion or emotion. 

The supposiliori of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of n or infamy. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 241. 
I’urthlans should, the next year, tame 
1'he proud Lucaniuns, and iilghoficnrA theh' Name. 

Sylveetcr, tr. of liii Bartas’s We(?kH, I. 2. 
As I have mu(di quenclted my senses, and dlHused niy 
body from pleasure, and so tried how 1 ('an endure to he 
niy own grave, so I try now how I can suffer a prison. 

Donne, letters, xxviii. 

5. To lay or place in water, as a heated iron. 
See temper. 

Til quenching a tool of which one portion Is thick and 
another thin, the thickest part should giuierally be the 
first to enter the water. 

C. P. B. Shelley, Workshop AppliunceB, p. 323. 

H, intrans, 1. To be extinguished ; go out. 

Right anon on of the fyres queyyiie. 

And qiivkcde agayn, and after tlint anon 
That other fyr was queynt, and al agon. 

Chaucer, Knight’s TaU^ 1. 1470. 
ZIf he be chosen to beii Frelate, and Is not w'ortlii, is 
lAinpe ^uencAetAe anon. Mandetnlle, Ti-avels, ]>. Oo 

Thai liaiid shall burn in never quem'him/ fire. 

^;AaA-.,Rich. II., v. 5. 100. 

2. To lose zoul; cool; become cool. 

Dost thou think In time 

She will not quench? Shak., rymlielinc, 1. 5. 47. 
qnencllt (kwench), w. [< quench, r.] Tlic act 
of quenching or extinguishing; also, the state 
of being extinguishc<l. 

The same quench he hath (»i'd 

Upon my life shall (|iilte put out his fame. 

Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, v. l. 

qiienchable (kwen'chii-bl), a, [< quench + 
•able,] Capable of IxVing quenened or extin- 
guished. 

quench-COalt (kwench'kol), n, [< quench, v„ 
+ obj. coal,] Anything w'hioh quenches or 
extin^shes Are : apfdied figuratively to a cold, 
heartless professor of religion. 


Whanne ,');e haut* do Roure tpmwhmr, nutte allc the wa- 
I rlH (ogideri*. Brnk of Quintr Bm'nee (ed. FiirnivuH), p. fl. 

quenelle ( kc-n c r ), » . [ F. ] J n rookery, a f orct?- 
mcat hall mn.de of a rich and delicately seuHoned 
jiasU* of chickmi, V(‘al, or tim like. (Quenelles 
arc usually served ns eiitri^es. 
quenouille>training (ke-mFly^^-tra'ning), n, 
[F. qurnouiile = It. ronnnrhia, < ME. mnumla, 
rofurula, a distaff, dim. of Jj. hUvn, a distaff.] 
In hort,, a mode of training trees or shrubs in 
a conical form, with their brunches bent down- 
ward, so that they resemble a distaff in shape, 
quenstedtite (kwen'stet-il), w. [Named after 
F. A. ^urnsUatt (1809-89), a German geologist 
and mineralogist.] A }iy(lrou8 sulphate of iron, 
occurring in tabular inonocliiiie crystals of a 
reddisli-violet color: it is found in (Jhili. 
quentisef, n. Hume as qua in list!. 
quequert, w. A Middle English form of quirrr*^, 
quercetic (kwCr-set'ik), a, (< qnera.t{in) + 
-ft?.] Produced from quercetin: a.s, quert^lic 
acid. 

quercetine, n, Hame as qurrriUn, 
quercetum (kw()r-se'tum ), n. [L. , an oak-wood, 
< querem, an oak: see (tharcus.] A collection 
of living oaks, as in ii. botanical garden. The 
word is so applied in the Ke w ( ilardens, London. 
QUercine (kw(?r'Hin), a. f < LL. qurreinus, of 
the oak, of oak-le»v(‘s, < Jj. qurrrus, oak: see 
Quercus.] Of or pertaining to the oak or oak- 
trees. 

Quercinee (kw^T-sin'e-e), n, vl. [NL. (Dumor- 
tier, 1829), < L. qurrrinus, of tlie oak, + -esc.] A 
tribe of di(?otyle<lonous tre(‘K and slinibs of the 
apetaloiiH order t 'npulifera^, cliai*aetorized.by tlie 
usually thrc(‘-<‘elli‘d ovary, lobed jMfrianth, nu- 
merous stamens, and fruit a nut jinrtly or whol- 
ly surrounded by an involucre or cupule. it otin- 
tains 4 guneni, Including tin; oak.bitech, and chestnut, 
for which hcc Queremt (thi^ typi^X Fugm, CakUinea, and Cos- 
tanopne. The range of the wltole tribe Is included in thatof 
the oak (see Quercue), except In the case of the beech, which 
extendH Into Brjiiih America, Australia, and Now ZikUand. 
qnercitaiinic (kwCr-si-tan'ik), a, [< L. quercus, 
oak, + E. tannic,] Sumo as tannic. 



qnercltaimic 


The taiiiiln of the 


((UorcltroiL or quertiUannie Acfd. 

d T. J)avU, Loathvr, p. ] 


quercite (kwtr'sit), w. [< L. qucrcAiSj an oak, 
+ A cryHinlliiio HiibKiaiice, ( ’«H7(( )H >5, 

dorivod from acoruH, wliich reMombmH tho hu- 
f^arH ill that it is Hwooi and optically active, but 
does in>t ferment with yea8t or reduce jnetalli<^ 
Halts. 

querdtiXl (kw^r'si-tin), n. [Aeeom. from qua'- 
citron^ as if < L. qutnrtum^ an oak-wood (< 
qufrntftf an oak), *4- A subsfaiiee de- 

rived from ijuereitrin by Die action of mineral 
acids. 

quercitrin (kw^u*'sit-riu), «. [< qniwitr^on) + 

A fiflucosiih*, <';«{* ^iiu» which forms 
yellow cryslallim* mMMlh«s or laldets. Jt ih the 
coloring ]»rinciple of (|uercit ron-tiark. Also 
c*alled qacrvUrvm . 

quercitron ( kwer'sit-rmi ), a. I Irre^^r. < L. lywer- 
an oak, 4- ritnis^ u tree of the lemon kind : 
HtMTiVroa.J 1. The hlack ordyers^oak, (/iwrvuft 
titifioria, a tree from 70 to KM) feet high, common 
through the eastern half of the United Btates 
aiifl ill southern t 'amida. TtHwc^irliH of fumic value, 
and itH Ititrk Ih of l•ollt(illt'l‘n)lh^ importHiic.o. 'I'hu lutlcr, 
thonKh iMitwiinlly ihiik. iH iiiwtinify yellow, whoiicu thu 
trcti Ih uIhi» <'jill»!tl iiHlmv or yt'Uow ttark wtk. 

2. The hark of this tn*e. It coiitaliiH, In the piinci* 
]ilc (iiiiircitriii, a yellow riyc, which 1 m now titled in (he form 
of It pt-fpiirution riilliMl riunn. It U uIho UH ed for taimiiiff, 
aikI oentHionaliy in incoicinc, hut the coluriiiK iiiatt^ir hiii- 
dei’H tlieHc appliCittioiiH. 

qnercitron-bark ( k wer'sit-ron-bark), ?#. Same 
as qfwrrifroMj 2. 

quercitron-oak (kw^n*'flit-rpn-dk), w. Same as 
qutrritnm^ 1. 

quercivoroOB (kwer-si v'p-rus), a. [< li. quercuMf 
an oak, + rortm^ uevoiir.l In ^oo/., feeding on 
the oak, as an insect. 

QuercUS (kw^r'kus), H. [Nli. (Malpighi, 1G75), 
< \u qturvHSj an oak, = K. /ir, q. v.] A genus 
of dicotyledotiouH trees, tlie oaks, tyi»o of tiie 
apetaioiis order (Uiptifi/n'/r and of the trilie 

QHfTehKW. It Ih oharHcterlziMl by UHiiulty Hleiider and 
^MidiilouH or erect Htaiiiinntc catkiiiH, the Mtaineiis and 
CHlyx-loheH of each flower heliiK hIx in iiiiiiiher, and by 
the Hc.iitiered or cliiHtured fertile liowerH, lionipoHed of ah 
ovary cotiinioniy with tlmu' cellM, nix oviileii, and a three* 
lohed Htii^ina, HuriiMiiided by an involucre of more or leas 
uoiiHolidated acaloH, whicli nceoineH a liardened ciipule or 
ouf) around tiie flAt or rounded liiuie of the nut or aconi. 
Tiiere are utMnitHOOHtH'oleM, iiativeH of all north ieiiiperate 
reKiotiH, extending througli Mexican nioiiiitnins and the 
‘AmleH into thu Knited HtaUmofl'oloiiiida, aiidinthemoiin* 
taliiM of Adia to the IVIoluccaB. Hiey are entirely nlment 
In South America beyond tiie (wiuator, in AuHtrafasia and 
the I'uelfle ialandH, and in Africa oiitHidu of the Medlter* 
ranean reirion. They are inninly treCH of lai'Re Rise, hard 
and dunilde wihnI, and hIow fcniwtli, BpiMUtingrepeatiHlly 
from the nnit: a few only are never more than HhruhM. 
Tiie cliaracterlHtic oak-leaf Ik alternate, thin, and veiny, 
deeply and tiiiiiialely lolled, witli tiie hibes eltlier I'oiiiided, 
AH ill Mie wliite oak, or eiidiiiK in liriHtle*i>oiiitH, ah in the 
idack and red oakH; but the ffenuH ine.IndeH Kreat diver- 
Alty of form, raiiKinit to thick and entire uverKrceii leaved 
in the live-oak and otheni. (See cut under wk.) 'I’he fruit 
or aeoni matiiroB in one yeaj* in tiie wliite oak, liiir-oak, 

{ M>Mt-oak, live-oak. and tiie clieHtinii oiiKh; in otiier At- 
Aiitle specieH, the ldeiiiiial-fruit.ed oaks, in two, 'fhe yel- 
IowIhIi eatkins precutie or aucoiflpany the leavi'M. The 
iiuinenniH American and KumjieAn HpecicHuIl l)elong(with 
the exception of Q. dfiutiJUtra, the peaeli-oak of (California) 
to tile HiibKeniiH Jjtpidohalanuti (Findliclier, 1844), with 
Aleiuler ana Ioohc- flowered proper amcntH, uiid broail 
eupnleH witli Imliricatod HcnlcH. Of theae over fid are found 
in Mexico and ('entnd America, and aliout 40 within the 
rnltiHl 8t-at4tN, 2ri of wiiieli oei'iir only liiiKt of the Ueeky 
MountaiiiM, and aiNMit ir* in ('alifornia. Tliey extend in 
North Amerleii an far iiortli iih 4r>% in Ktimpe to 50°. The 
oaks of central and eaMt-erii AhIii eoiiMtitute five other sec- 
tionH, iiumtly with erect Htamiiiate Hpiked, and Include 
alioiit 10(1 BpecieH. See txik. muiru, Maek-javk, Mue-jack, 
fwino, holni^iHtk, kcrtMtt-mk fiiv*-<MiJlf, piiMHik, fumt-oak, 
red tMtk, nddn, wrifh-oak, ithiwjit’-oak, mlonin-oak, imuMrof- 
• iHik, ifati^r-mk, uiUm>-nak. 

queret, W. An obsolete form of quirA, quiir^, 
querelat (kwe-re'lii), w. [L., a complaiut, la- 
ment.: see qiiarrvli'.} A complaiut. to a court. 
S(‘t' audita </wcrt7d.— Duplex querelan See denWr 
iputrrel, under quarrel'^. Querela lnoffl(dOBl testa- 
mentl, in rtwV /me, an actlnn liy which an inoflIeiouH or 
uiidutiTiii will wiiH attacked.— ' Querela nullltatlB, in 
dyMteiiiH of procedure baMcd on the KoniHii law, an action 
to Ret u Jiidicial decree tliut an act was void. 

querelet, querellet, a. Obsolete (Middb^ Eng- 
lish ) forms of quarreO . 

querent^ (kwe'rent), w. [< L, qurmt(t-)s,ji]ir. of 
qiari, cotiiplain,*'lam(mt. Of. quatyt t'^^ quvrvla^ 
qutrimonif, otc.] A complainant ; ^ plaintiff, 
querent- (k wo 'rent), n, [< h. 7M/pr<p(<-).v, ppr. 
of qufrrerv, ask,“innuin*: soo quest\\ An iir- 
(i Hirer. [K>irc.] ' 

Wlicn ti patient or querent came to him |Dr. Naplert he 
prcHcntly went to hia clonet to pray. Aubrey, , p. 133. 

querimonions (kwcr-i-nm'ni-us), a. ft L. as 

if **quf‘riniOHioftun, < qucrimania^ a complaint; 
BOO r/t/oWtwmiy.] Complaining ; quorulou)^ ; apt 
to comiiiain. 
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qnerimonlouBlsT (kwer^i-md'ni-uB-li), mlv, [< 
querimoniom -f* In a (luerimonious man- 

ner ; with complaint; querulously. 

To thee, dear 'l‘om. myoolf addreuing, 

Dloat qwrimouiiiudu eonfeBaing 
That I of late luive been oompreHslng. 

IHr J. lienham, A Dialogue. 

querimonioueness (kwor-i-mo'ni-ns-nes), n. [< 
querimoviouu + -wcaa.] The character of be- 
ing quorimonious; disposition to complain; a 
complaiiiiug tompor. 

querimonyt (kw(u*'i-in 9 -iii), n. [< V. qu/rimo- 
nie = Jt. qufrimfmiaj querimonio^ < L. quriimo- 
nittf a coiiinbilnt, < f/MoW, comjdaiii. lannml: 
so(^ quert^nO,'] A complaint; a complaining. 

Hys hrother’H dayly tpufrimunye. 

ilaU, f'klward IV., an. 17. 
Here eometh oyer many quiritn/>nifiH, and uoniplaiiitH 


^aiuHi me, of lording it over iny bretherri. 

VuMhinan, «|Uoted in Htudford'H Plymouth Plantation, p. 51. 

querist (kwo'rist), w. [< quar-ij + t)uc 
who imiuirc^H or asks qm^stioiis. 

And yet n late hot Querist for TithcH, wliom ye may know, 
by IiIm WiiH lying ever boBldehhn in llie Margin, to lie ever 
licnide hia WUh in the Text. MUlon, (VuiHideratlona. 

I Btiall propose some coiiMiderations to my gentle qurrid. 

SpeMaUrr. 

queristerf, a. A variant of quirinter^ for ehor~ 
ister. 

querk^ (kwf^rk), r. [< Mki. qiwrktni = OFries. 
querka^ qvurdzay North Fries, quirkr, quirke = 
Tcol. kyrkja^ fmrkja, throtth', = OHw.quarka 
= Daii. kviprke, throttle, stninglo, snfiocat.e; 
from tlie noun. North Fries, quvrk = I cel. kijcrk 
= Dan. A-r«»rA*, throat. Cii,querkvn.\ X, tram. 
To throttle; ehoke; siille; Huffotuite. 

n. in tram. To grunt; moan. Halliwell, 
[Prov. Eug.] 

querk*'^ (kw6rk), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of quirkK 

qnerkent (kw('*r'k(m), r. t, [Also qiiirkan; < ME. 
qiwrknnan; < querk^ + -cwbj Same as querk^, 

Oliekenyd or Tf/wJfcenj/rf. J*rtmpt Pam. {UaUiipell.) 

querl (kwerJ), r. t, [Also qnirl ; a dial. var. of 
twirly perhaps dne to confusion with curl, Cf. G. 
qufrtfnif twirl.] To twirl; turn or wind round ; 
coil : as, to t/iarl a cord, thread, or ropi^ [U. 8.] 

querl (kwfjrl), «. [< qiwrly r.] A twist ; a c»url. 
[U. S.] 

And the crooks and quertn of tin* briinebeH on the floor. 

HarjtepM May., LXX. 21. 

quern (kwi'm), u. [Also dial. Aw«, and former- 
ly earn; < ME. qiwrn, enuTncy < AS. mvaruj 
aivyrn = OS. quern, querna = OFri(*K. r/Mrr/i= D. 
kwoern s= MLG. qnern, qmrne-=. OTIG. eJtwirna, 
quirny chnrny MIIG. ehurney knrn, kiirnc = Icel. 
Kvern, mod. krdrn = Sw. qvarn = Dan. kviiru 
= Goth, kwaimujty a millstoiu^, a queni.] 1. 
A stone hand-mill for grimiiiig grain. The moat 
UHual form conniMtH of two einailar flai HtmieM, the upper 
one pierced in the center, and revolving on a wotalen or 


Oiuniloiu 

Wc atopped at a little hut, where we taw an old woman 
grinding with the qwm, BotwM, Johnaon, IV. x. 

The old hand-mill, or otiem, auch as Pennant aketohed 
the Hebrides women grinding with in the last century, 
has not yet gone out ; Dr. Mitchell says there are thou- 
sands of them at work in Bootland, where still 
"The music for a hungry waine 
Is grimliug o’ the qwrnie." 

E. B. Tylw (Acaileiny, Bept 18, 1880). 

2. A hand-mill used for grinding pepper, mus- 
tard, and tho like. Such querns were used even 
on tho table, and as early as the sixteenth c(m- 
tnry. 

quern (kw6ni), v, t, and t. [Formerly also fccrw, 
curn; < queruy u.] To grind. 

Ply where men feel 

Tlio curniny [var. cunniny^ axel-tree ; and Uiose that suffer 
Beneath the chariot of the snowy heare. 

Chajmutn, Hussy D’Ambois, v. 

quem-Stone (kw6rn'stdu), n, A millstone. 

Theyre cornu in qfutrmtftamt tbey do grind. 

fdanihurd, tr. of Virgil, L (Aoim.) 

auerpo, W. See cuerpo. 

Querqnedula (kw^r-kwed'fi-lji), n, [NL. 
(StepliciiB, 1H24), < L. querquedulay a kind of 
teal; by soni(» (loubtfully conn(>ctcd with Or. 
KtpKovfWi'y < KkftKovpuCy B kliul of light boat. Hence 
ult. E. kestrely (p v.] A poniis of Jnatidsp and 
subfamily containing a number of spe- 

cies of all countries, notable for their small 
size, beauty, and excellence of flesh; the leal, 
’riie eommon teal of Europe is Q. crecca ; the garguney or 
Minniiuir teal is Q. cirda; the green- winged teal of North 
Amerii:a Ih Q. earulinensia; tho blue-wiiiged,Q. dincors; the 
cimiamoii, Q. eyamptera. See Mettion, and cut under teal. 

querquedule (kw6r'kwMul), n, [< (jerque- 
dula, q. V.] A book-name of dwiks of the genus 
Querqnedula; a toal. 

querref, n, A Middle English form of quarry*^, 
querrourt, W. A Middle English form of quar~ 
rier^, 

querryt, W. See equei'y, 

quertt. W. An obsolete form of quarts. 

Querula(kwor'(,)-Ia), n. [NL., fern, of \j. queru- 
Iwty complaining I’ see quendom,] A genus of 




Stiuic guornH for (^ritidlng.- Dublin Mii-seuiii. 

metal pin inserted in tlie lower. In using thu quern the 
grain is dropped with one hand into the central opening, 
while with the other the upper stone is revolveil by means 
of a stick inserted in a small hole near tlie edge. 

Men weiide that belu Isaude 
Ne eoude hem might of love wenie ; 

And yet site tliat grvnt at a queme 
Is al to good to ese nir harie. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 1788. 
Some apple-colour'd com 

Ground in foire quemt; and some did spindles turn. 

Chapman, Odyssey, viL 139. 


Piahnii {Queru/a furfittrafa). 

fruit-crows, giving name to tho subfamily Que- 
nUinm; the type is Q, pnrpnratay the piahau. 
Vieillot, 1816. 

qnenilation(kwer-()-lti'Bhpn),w. [<ML. **qneru- 
laiio(n-)y < quernlariy complain, \ Ti. querulm, 
complaining: soo qneruUmH,'] A complaint; 
murmuring. 

Will not these moiimitigs, menaces, gtterulatinru, stir 
your hearts, because they are derived from (lod through 
UB, his organ-pipes, as if they had lost their vigour by the 
way? Jlev. T. Adams, Works, I. .*149. 

quenilentialt (kwer-5-len'shal), a. [< queru- 
l{ous) + -cn# + -taZ.j Having a tendency to 
querulousnoBH ; qnenilous. [Karo.] 

WaliMde had by nature a propensity, and by constltn- 
tion a plea, for being captious and quendential, for he was 
a niHiiyr to the gout. Cumberland, Memoirs, L 28. 

QnerulinSB (kwer-iJ-H'no), n.nl, [NL., < Qneru* 
la + A subfamily of Cotinqidmy taking 

name from the genus Quin^da : same as Gym- 
nodvrinm, Swaimofiy 18217. 

quernloUB (kwer'^-lus), a, [< L. qnernlun, full 
of complaints, complaining, < qneriy complain, 
lament: sce<;[f/fTcwf».J 1. Complaining; nabit- 
nally complaining; disposed to inunnnr or ex- 
press dissatisfaction : as, a querulous man. 

O querulous and weak !— whose useless brain 
Once thought of nothing, and now thinks In vain; 
Whose eye reverted we^ o’er all the past. 

Cowper, Hope, L 20. 

2. Expressing conqdaint; proceeding from a 
complaining habit : as, a queruloua tone of voice. 
Quickened the Are and laid tho board. 

Mid the crone's angr)', queruloue word 
Of surly wonder. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, HL 09. 
8t. (juarrolsome. 
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question 


Wurlikc^ mdjr to light, oiMndowt, and rolaohteroiii. 

HoUand. 

The cook hit oretted helmet bent» 

And down hit qumtUnu ohtllenge tent 

■ WhUHer, Snow-Bound. 
acSyn. 1 end g. See plaintive and petulant. 
querulously (kwer'^lus-li), adv. In a queni- 
louH or complainiiig manner, 
querulousness (kwer'(^lus-nea), n. The atate 
of being quenilons; diH|>oaition to complain, or 
the habit or practice of murmuring, 
query (kwe'ri), n.; pi. queries (-riu). [Formerly, 
us L., qutere, boiiig the L. (jii/prc, ask, iii«iuire 
(i. e. ‘inquire further into this,* ‘ look this up*), 
LNl pers, sing. impv. of qumrere, seek, search for, 
ask, iniiuii'o : much used as a marginal note or 
iiieiiiorandum to indicate a quCMtlon or doubt, 
and lienee taken as a noun: see quvsl,'\ A 
q iiestion ; an inquiry to be answered or resolved ; 
specifically, a doubt or challenge, as of a writ- 
ten or printed statement, represented by the 
inten*ogation-})oint (t), or by an abbreviation, 
q.y qif., or qu,, or by both. 

I'his imine of 81on, SUon, or Siam may worthily moiie a 
guare to (leographera. Purehae, nlgrimago, p. 45U. 
Auiiwer*d all queries touching those at home 
With a heavou shoulder and a aaucy ninlle. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field, 
s&im. Inquiry, Jnterrt>gaUon, etc. Bee quedion. 
query (kwe'ri), v . ; pret. and pp. queried, ppr. 
querying, [< quer^, w.] I, intrans. To put a 
query; ask a question or questions; express 
doubt. 

Three college sophs, . . . 

Each prompt to queii/, answer, and debate. 

Pftpe, Dunciad, 11. 881. 

He queried, and reasoned thus within himself. 

S. Parker, Bibliotheca Biblica, I. S04. 

n. trans, 1. To mark with a query; oxfiress 
a desire to examine p.s to tlio truth of. 

This refined observation delighted Sir .Tohn, who digni- 
fies it as an axiom, yet afterwards came to doubt it with 
a " sod de hoc quicre " ' - query this ! 

/. lyisraeli. Curios, of Lit, II. 884. 

It M^helsea College) was afterwards repurchased by that 
inonarcb (but query if purchase money was ever paid). 

N, am Q., 7tli ser., V. 188. 

2. To seek by questioning; inquire or ask : as, 
to query the sum or amount ; to query the mo- 
tive or the fact. 


We shall not proceed to query what truth th<;re Is in 
palmistry. Sir T, Bnnpne, Vulg. Err., v. 24. 

S. To examine by questions; address qu<*ries 
to: as, to query a person, day ton, 
quesal, n, 8ame as quetzal, 
queset (kwez), v, t, [< L. aumsere, seek, beg, 
ask, var. of quserere, seek, ask : see quest To 
search after ; look for. Milton, [Kare.] 
quesitiye (kwesM-tivl, a, [< ML. qufpsithus, 
seeking, desirous, < L. quarere, pp. quspsitus, 
seek, inquire: see qa< 78 fL Cf. inquisitive,'] In- 
terrogatory. —Queiitivo quantity. See quantUy. 
quest^ (kwest), n, [< M!b. queste, < OF. queste, 
F. qu^te == Pr. questa, quista = It. chiesta, < 
ML. quiesta, < L. quspsita (so. res), a thing 
sought, qnatsitum, a question, fem. or neut. 
of qumiUiH, np. of qnmrere, also quseserc, OL. 
quairere, seek, search for, seek to get, desire, 
get, acquire, obtain, seek U> learn, ask, inquire, 
etc. From the same L. verb are ult. E. que- 
reuf^, query, question, acquire, conquer, egr>quire, 
inquire, perquire, require, acquest, comiuest, in- 
quest, rmiiwst, etc., exquisite, perquisite, inquisi- 
tion, jicrquisiHon, requisition, etc. In def. (5 
quest IS in part an aphetic form of inquest.'] 1. 
The act of seeking; search; pursuit; suit. 

The Baaoa of Sidon’s Benranta, who were abroad in 
quest of Mulea for the aervioe of tlioir Moator. 

Maundrell, Alepjio to Joruaalem, p. 32. 

Her annny locka 

Hang on her templea like a golden fleece ; . . . 

And many Jaaona come in qued of her. 

Shak., M. of V., 1. 1. 172, 


Creek ptratea, roving, like the ooraaira of Barbary, in 
queM of men, laid the fuandatiouM of Greek commei'ce. 

Bauerqft, Ulat. U. 8,. I. 127. 
2. An act of searching or seeking, as for a par- 
ticular object: as, the quest of the holy grail. 

The! entred in to many otuMtoa for to knowe whiche was 
the lieate knyght. Mertin (E. E. T. S.X ill. 503. 

A long and weariaome quest of apirituul Joya, whlcdi, fur 
all he knowa, be may never arrive to. 

Bp. AUerbury, Hermona, I. xl., Pref. 
And thoae that had gone out upon the Quest, 
Wasted and worn, and but a tithe of them, 

And those that bad not, stood before the King. 

Tennyeon, Holy Oral]. 

8. A body of searchers collectively; a search- 
ing party. 

The senate hath sent about throe several quests 
To search you out Shak., Othello^ L 2. 4a 


4. Inquiry; examination. 

Volumes of report 
Bun with these false and most contrarlous qwists 
Upon ^ doings. Shak., M. for M., iv. 1. 02. 

5. Request; desire; solicitation; prayer; de- 
mand. 

Gad not abroad at every quest, and call 
Of on untrain’d hope or passion. 

O. lierbert, 'Jlio Temple, Content 

0. A jury of inquest; a sworn body *>f oxum- 
iin*rs; also, an inquest. 

By Go<l, my inaistor lost c. marc by a sente of ^fnrgyt 
Bryg upon a defence of atteynt. hecaiisis a ifiust [mssml 
ayenst fiyr of xlj. penyworih loud by year. 

Paslon Letters, 1. 404. 

Tho Judge at the empanelling of iheipeMf had hU grave 
looks. Latimer, .8lh Sermon bef. Edw. VI,, IMI). 

Tbe quekt of jury-men was call'd. 

Sir Hvyh qf the QHme (nilld’s Itallada. VI. 240). 
Wbai lawful quest, have given their vei‘<llct up 
Unto the frowning Judge? Shak., lllcii. J 1 1., 1. 4. ISO. 

xil. they must he to make an enqueator, as Home call it a 
quest. An emiuest or is called a lawful! kind of trial] 
by xlL men. Smith, i'ommon wealth, 11. 18. (liichartimn.) 

GrowneFs quest 8oe Kirby’s quest, an 

ancient recom remaining with the remembrancer of the 
Kxchet]uer : so called from ita being the imiiiest of .lohn 
de Kirby, treasurer of King Edward 1. JtajsUJe and Laiv- 
reiuse. 

quests (kwest), v, [< ME. questen, < OF. qites- 
ter, F. quieter, seek, < queste, a seeking: see 
quest, n.\ I, intrans. 1. Togo in search; make 
search or inquiry; piii'sue. 

And that tbe Prelates have no sure foundation in the 
Gospell, their own guiltimmae doth nmnifeat; they would 
not elae run otieMinff up oh high as Adam, to fetch their 
original], as IIh ouid one of them lately did in imbllek. 

Hilton, (iiiireh-Government, 1. 8. 

How soon they were recognised Iw grummariaiiH ought 
to lie aacertainaide at the tixtienseof a few hours' r/ttewfoe/ 
in such a library as that of tne British Museum. 

P. Hail, Mod. Eng., p. 82(!. 

8. To go bcKKiiiR. 

Ho IBamuel Johnson] dined on venison and champagne 
whenever he had been so fortunate as to Intrrowa guiiiea. 
If his iptetHny had been iinstircessfiil, he uj>peaBed the rage 
of hunger with some scraps of broken muat. 

Hamulay, in Kncyc. Brit,, Kill. 722. 

I'liero was anoUior old lieggar-woman down In the town, 
quesHng from shop to shop, who always aniusiid me. 

Fraser’s Mag. 

3. To give tongue, as a dog ou tho st'ciit of 
game. 

To bay or tjtutti as a d<»g. PLnio, p. 1. {Unllimll.) 

Pup. They are a covey soon scatteriHl, methink ; wlin 
sprung them, 1 marie'/ 

Toimi. Marry, yourself. Puppy, for aught I know ; yoti 
quested lost. B. Jmmm, Gipsies Metumori)l)i>siHl. 

As sfuiie are playing young Bpatiiels. quest at every bird 
that rises; so others, held very g(X)d men, are atu dead 
stand, not knowing what to doe or say. 

N. Ward, Himpie Cuhler, p. 19. 
While Itedrooiid every thicket n>und 
Tracked earnest as a queuing lumnd. 

Swtt, Rokeby, Iv. HI. 

n. trans, 1. To Heart* h or seek for; iiitpiin* 
into or examine. [Karo.J 

They gueaf annihilation’s moriatrous theme. 

Byrotn, Kiithuslasni. 

2. To announce by giving tongue, hh a dog. 

Not only to give notice that the dog is on game, but also 
the iiarticular kind which he la mu’ding- 

Dogs (\f Great Hruain and America, p. 111. 

quests (kwent), n. Same as qufest. 

questantt (kwes'tant), u. [< OF. que.dant, F. 
qu^tani, ppr. of quester, P. quHrr, seek; hi*i* 
quests, r.J A candidate; a neeker of any ob- 
ject; a competitor. 

When 

The bravest questanl shrinks, find what yon seek, 
That fume may cry you loud. 

Shak., All's Well, li. 1. 1(1. 

quest-dovet (kwest'duv), n. Sunie ns qurest, 

Pannrgo halved and fixed ufKin n great stake the horns 
of a roe-buck, together with the skin and the right fore- 
foot thereof, . . . the wings of two bustards, the feet of 
four questdooes, . . , and a goblet of Bcunvois. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, H. 27. {Dames.) 

quester (kwCH't^r), n. f< OF’. quesU vr, F. qii^.- 
teur, < L. quspsitor, a acekor, < quarere, pp. 
quiesitvs,fieek:fiwquesO,v. ('f. questor.] 1. 
Aneekor; a searcher. — 2. A dog employed to 
find game. 

The quester only to the wiwd they kM^sc, 

Whti silently tho iaititeU track pursues. 

Jtowe, tr. of l^ncnn's Pharsalia, iv. 

questfol (kwcHt'ffil), a, [< qiiesfl + -ful.'] Pull 
of quest; searching; investigating. 

The summer day he spant in questful round. 

Imwell, Invita Minerva. 

quest-houset (kwest'hous), n. The chief watch- 
house of apariHh, generally adjoining a church, 
where sometimes quests ooncoming misde- 


meanors and annoyances were hold. Halli- 
well. 

A hag, repair'd with vice-oompioxion’d paint, 

A qftesl’house of complaint. 

Quarles, Emblem^ ii. 10. 

questiUg-Stonet, [Appar. < ^^quesUng, verbal 
n. of *qn€St, rub (< Ml), quisten, rub, rub away, 
spend, lavish, 1). kuisten, Hpond, laviNli), + 
A’towc.] A stone used for rubbing or polish- 
iiig (f). 

T.aden with diuersego(sls and tntu*ciinndl8eB, . . . name- 
ly with tho hides of oxen nnd of slieeiie, witli butter, 
masts, spiures, liuordes, quesHug'Sfones, and wi1d(> werke. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 108. 

question fkwes'chpu), n, [< A1 FL question, quvs- 
tioun, < OF\ question, h\ question = Pr. queslio, 
question = Kp. cuestion = l*g. questilo = It. 
quest tone, quistionv, < Jj. qufrstio{n-), a seeking, 
iiivi'stigation, inquiry, qiu^Htieu, < qunrere, jip. 
quivsitus, MJj. qutrstus, s«*ek, ask, in<)uire: st*t^ 
quests.'] 1. Th(* act of interrogation; tho put- 
ting of inquiries: as, to oxamiue hy question 
and answer. 

AW. What siglits, my lord'/ 

Lady M. 1 pray you, speak not ; he grows worse and 
worse; 

Quedion onrages him. Shak., Maidieth, lit. 4. 118. 

beodogran . . . ask'd, 

Fixing full eyes of question mi her face, . . . 

But Ihuit art closer to this noble prince?” 

Tenn/ysm, Cuming of Arthur. 

2. That which is asked ban inquiry; a query; 
th(' expr(‘«sioTi of a desire to know soni(*tliing 
indi(uit(*d inon* or less defluitoly. In grammar, 
quest ions nn* rloascd ns (1) direct (indefsnidfmt) : as, .lohn 
isliere? is.lolni here? who is that'/ {*£) indirect {depemleiU'), 
biking the form of an objeet-claiise : os, he asks if .lohn is 
here; he asks wlio that is; (8) simple: as, is that man a 
soldier'/ {4) dmble.{(dtemntipe,comjMmnd,aisfunctive)', as, 
is that niHtiasoldier ora civilian? (h) iiulirect double : ns, he 
asks wlietlier that uiiiii is a soldier or not ; (8) deWteratire 
or dmthHng: ns, shall I do it? sliall we remain? (7) posu 
Hw: iiH, is that right?— with eniphasis on the verb tills 
ex]>eetM ilie answer “No”; (8) mmtim: as, is not that 
right?-- this expects the niiswer ” Yes.” 

Answer me 

Directly unto tills question tliat 1 ask. 

Shak., 1 Hmii. IV., II. 3. 89. 

None blit they doubtless who were reputed wise hod 
the Questioa iiroiHuiiided to them. 

Milton, Eikonoklastus, xxvlii. 

3. Inquiry; disquisition; discussioti. 

It is ... to be put to quedion . . . whether it In* lawful 
for Christian princes or statos t4> tniike an invasive war 
only and simply for tho nroimgatloii of the faith. 

Baron, An Advt. 1'ouchiiig an Holy War. 

4. Tilt* subjtud, or matter of (*xaTni nation or in- 
v(‘KLgatioii ; tho thiuiio of iii(iuir])r; a matter 
diHcu88(‘d or made tho Rubjoct. of distpiiHition. 

Now in things, although not comniaiidcd of GimI, yet 
lawful bcennse tiiey are pennitted, the qtufstitm is what 
liglil hIiuII shew us the eonvenieiiey wliieh one hath ivliove 
another. Hooker, Keelus. rollty, II. 4. 

Tile questwn of his (('iesar's] death is enitdled In tlie 
Capitol; ills glory not exteiiiiaUsi, . . . nor his offeiiccH 
enforeed. Shak., J. ill. 2, 41. 

Tlie proHH uiid tbe piildic at large are generally so fm- 
eiipled with the questiims of the day that . . . tlic more 
general aM|>cetB of iMdltieui questions are seldom . . . con- 
sidered. mwteenth Century, XXVI. 73.8. 

6. DiHputo or Hubjcc.t of debato; a point of 
doubt or difficulty. 

TIutu arose a quedion between aoine of John's dlsciplea 
and the Jews alamt purifying. John lii. 2fi. 

To bo, or not to he ; that is tlie quedion. 

Hamlet, iii. 1. 50. 

0. Doubt; controversy; dispute: as, the story 
is true beyond all question. 

Our own earth would be barren and desolate without 
the benign Infltioiieo of the solar rays, which witlioiit 
quedion is true of all other planets. Hroiley, 

Had they found a liiigiiist half so good, 

I moke no question but the tower had sttssl. 

Piqte, Hatires of Donne, iv. 8.5. 

In a work which he was, no quedion, aeriiiainted witli, 
we read . . . ' F. Hall, Mo<l. Eng., p. 178. 

7. Judicial trial or imiuiry; trial; examina- 
tion. 

He that was In question for the robbery. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., I. 2. «8. 

Mr. Endecott was also left out. and railed into question 
about the defacing the oi-okh in the eiiHlgii. 

Winthrtrp, Hist. New England, I. 188. 

8. ExatniTuilioii by tortun*, or the application 
of torture t.o prisoners under criminal accusa- 
tion in ordm* to (*xtort confession. 

Such n prcsiiinpt Ion is only siifilcient to put the person 
to the ruck or guediun, . . . and not bring him to <M)n- 
derimatioii. Ayliffe, 1*nnirgoti. 

A master, when accused, could offer his slaves for tho 
quedion, or demand for the same purfiose the slaves of an- 
other ; and, if in the latter case they wen* injured or killed 
In tho pnaiess, tliuir owner was iimemnifled. 

Eneyc, Brit., XXll. 182. 



queBtion 

9t. ronvfTBatioii ; Hpooch; talk. 

1 mut the (liikc yefiterdiiy, uiid Imd mucli qn4f«twn with 
him. Shak., Am you Liko it, ill. 4. .‘{fi. 

10. Ill lotfiry a projjoBition, or that whi<‘-h is to 
be eHtublisluMl tiH a concluHioii, stated by way 
of iiiterrojjal ion, — 11. In parliamfmUmj usHtjt:: 
(a) The point innler diH(MiHKi(»n by Mie Iiouho; 
the JiieaHUiH' to be voted on: hk, to speak to 
th(‘ ijnrsfiou. (h) The putting of the matter 
diHe.ussed to a vot<K as, are yon ready for the 

(furstumf Comparative. complex, double. Eastern 

a uestion. koo Uio ad jcctivcH. mvlBlon of the ques* 
ion. Sec tiioitiiniu -Horary question, in ttMtnd., a 
question the dt'c.iHion of wtileli depnidM iiimui tlie ilKure 
of the lieaveiiM at thts iiioiiient it is iM-opounded.— HvpO* 

thetical question, sec hffjMtthriirni. -in question, 
under eousidemtion or dlHoiiHHion : indioidiiif; Romething 
piHt mentioned or relerreil to. 

Ife iii likewise a rival of mine thut iH, of niy other 
Belf’M, for he dooH not think his friend Caiitaln AriMoliite 
ever saw the lady in qwHlwn. Shrridan, llie KlvalH, li. 1. 

Mr. Wall and his ally exert theniHelveH to make up for 
the painful ui>Meiiec in qiwutha to thidr utmoat power. 

ir. M. liakrr, New Timothy, p. lilS. 
Leading question, n iineKlion mi put hr to RliggoHt tlie 
HiiHwor wliieh Ih deRired, himI IhuH hi load to and prepare 
the way for Riieh an aiiHwer. A party iR not allowed to put 
a leading ipioHlion l^i IiIh own witiioRR, uxeont in iiiatterH 
purely liitrodiietory, and not t4iiiuhinK a iiofiit in dontro- 
verny; and exeept lliat if hirt witnoRH Ir oiivioiiHly lioHtilo 
or deh>e(ive in nieiiiory the eoiirt may in Ur dlRe.retion 
allow a leadiiif^ i|neMtion. A party may put leading qiies- 
tioiiH ill rniSM-exaiidniiig liiH adveranry'H witneR8.--Mlxed 
questions. See miMd. Out Of question, doubtleBa; 
beyond ipieHtion. 

(hit of qurstinn, yon were liorn In a iiierrv honr. 

Shttk., Mueli Ado, ii. 1. :i4(i. 
Out of the question, not worthy of or re<|uirlng eoiiHld* 
eratloii ; not to be thuiiglit of. 

It Ir out of the quentinn to URk the Diet for money to 
clear off the eiiormoiiH dehtH ; ro that it Ir dltlicult to 
gticRH how the matter will end. 

VontemjMrrnrji Iter., .VIJX. ‘2K7. 
Previous question, In pnrlU^nrnhtru prurtice, the ipieR* 
lion whether a vote Rhall he eonie toon the main iHRiie or 
not, Imiiiglit forward hefori' (In* main or nail oiieRtion 1h 
put hy theSiM^aker, and for the piiriMiHe of avoiding, if the 
vote Ir in the negative, the putting of tiiiH ipieRtion. The 
nnitioii iRln tlie form, thattliequeRtion he now put," and 
the mover and Reeonder vote agaiiiHt It. In the lloiiRe of 
ReproRcntatlvoM of the irnited SlntcR (it Im not iiRud in 
the Senate), and in many Stnte legiHlatiireR, tin* oliject of 
moving the previouR queation Im to cut olf debate and Re- 
eiire immediately a vote on Mie qiieRtioii iiinler coimidera- 
tion ; liere, therefore, the mover and Reeonder vote in tlie 
alUmiative. 

The great remedy agalimt prolix or oliRtriietlve debate 
1 h tlie Ho-e.alled pri'rioiM quention, whleh is moved in the 
form "Sliall the main qinmtion lie now piitV” and when 
ordered cloMeK fortliw'ith all debate, and liriiigR the ilouae 
to a direct vote on that main qiieRtion. 

J. Itrurv, Ainerieuii (Nimnioiiwealth, I. l.'W. 
Question of fact, question of law. 8ee fneu ^ - Ques- 
tion of order. seeor(/er. - Question ofprlvllege. See 
prieUepe. Real question. See real i Tuo Questions. 

tile Miiorter CuterlilHin of the WeRtmiiiRter ARflembly of 
idvineH. |Suotcli.| To beg the question. SeeAei/i.— 
To call In question, (a) To doiuit ; ehallonge. 

You call in qncMitni, the (Mintimiaiice of Ida love. 

Shak,, T. N., i, 4. 0. 

(h) To Miihject to Judicial interrogation. 

'i'oiichiiig t.lie vegurrection of the dead I am railed in 
quention liy you this day. Acta xxlv. ‘2t. 

Tile governonr wrote to Rome of the aBRlRtuiita alunitit, 
and, upon advice witli Mn* iiiiiiiRterR, it wua agreed to call 
. . . them (the olletidei'Rl in qucfftimi. 

Winthrop, Jligt. jNew England, I. 172. 
To pop the question. Hi.*e . = gyn, 2. Qvetition,Qurrif, 

liujuirp, interropation, and I idcrrotmtorp iigrci* in exprcHR- 
iiig a form of words iiHed in calling for iiifonnation or an 
uimwer fniin another, i^ueittion ih the nioRt general in it.H 
meaning, and innnirp RhiiidB next. Qurrp RtaiidR for a 
qiieHlioii HHked whliout foree, a point ahont which one 
would like to he infornuMl ; the word Ir iiHed with all de- 
green of weakneHR down hi the mere I'XpreRRioii of a doiilit; 
iiM, 1 raiaed aqaerpm Ui the atreiigtli of tlie liridge. A 
qucHlion may he put in order hi teat niiotiier’R knowledge ; 
the otiiur wordH expresR an iiRking for real inforniation. 
J ntrrrttffatMrp in a ntrong w'ord, exprcRBing an aiitlioritative 
or Hearehing fiiieation that miiRt tie explicitly aimwered, 
BonietinieH in law a written quest ion. Jnqutrp 1h Home- 
what milder and lean direet than qurxtion, tlie order of 
atrengtli being qurrtf, ituntirp, qumtion, intrrropntion. 
There ia no perceptilile ditfenince lietwcen intvrropution 
and intrrrtH/alorp, except that the former may expn^s 
alko the net. See aitki and rxamintttion. — 4 and 6. ITojio- 
sitioii, motion, topic, |Niint. 

question (kwos'chon), r. (< OF. qursHotnuTy 
< MIj. ifUitstimmrry qiiontioii, < L. t/uivstio{u~), 
(lUVHtioii : Hoe quf stiou, w.] I, iulram. 1. To 
hbU a qtiostioii or (|tH*HtiofiK; iiiquiroorseok to 
know; oxnmiiie. 

lie tliiit qucHtinncth much shall learn much. 

Hartni, IdRcotirae. 

And mute, yet soem'd to queMion with their Eyea. 

ConpreiH‘, Iliad. 

2. Toileluite; roasou ; ooiiNidor. 

Nor dare 1 qucidum with my JealoiiB thought 
\Vhei*e you may he. Shak,, SonnetB, Ivll. 

8. ToiliHputo; doubt, — 4t. To talk; eoTivqrso. 

For, after anptHir, long he qwtHatted \ 

With modest Lucreue. Shak., Lucrece, l.^ 122. 
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1 haiie hoard him oft quegtian with Oaptaine Martin and 
tell him, except ho could ahew him a more aulistantiall 
triiill, he was not inamuured witli their durty skill. 

Quoted In Capt.. John Smith's Works, I. IGI). 

II. tram, 1. To inquire of Ijy aKkiii); quoB- 
tious; examine by interrogatories : a.B, to ques- 
tion awitiioBS. 

llor father loved inc ; oft invited mo ; 

Still qucHtum'd me the atory of my life. 

Shak., Othello, I. ;t. 120. 
They queslioiusd him apai't, os the custom is, 

When first the matter made a noise at Itonie. 

Browninp, lUiig and Book, I. 127. 

2. To doubt of ; be uiieertiiiii of ; mentiou or 
treat as doubtful or not to iu? trustt^l. 

It is much to he quehtionrd whether they could over spin 
ft laahuatoal to a thread. 

f*(tcocke, Deacrtptioii of the Fast, II. 1. 2‘20. 

Tlicrc ia no possilillity to disprove a matter of fact iliat 
WfiB never qucntiouM or doubted of before. 

Jer. Taplor. Works (ed. 1835), TI. 167. 

Nor tptrstioH 

Thu wisdom that hath maile ns what we are. 

Lotrcll, lender the Willows. 

3. To call in question; challenge; take excep- 
tion to : as, to question an exercise of preroga- 
tive. 

What uproar ‘s this? iniist my nurnt! here tic ipirslion'd 
III tuverii-hi'awls, and hy atfected niftiana ? 

Beau, and FL, lloncHt Man's Fortune, il. 2. 

1*ower and right 

To question thy hold entrance on thiH place. 

MUton, 1’. L., iv. 882. 

Whatt^ver iiiny he queslwned. it ia certain tliat we are in 
the presence of an Infinite and Ktcnial Being. 

J. It. Srelep, Nut. Uciigion, p. 44. 
=S3m. 1. Ask, Inquire. «/, Interropatv, etc. (see aeik^\ 
catiaihixo. — 3. To conti-overt^ dispute. 

Questionable (kwes'cljijn-a-bl ), a, [= Sp. nies- 
tionaUle = Pg. qucstionarel = It. qnrstionahitr; 
iiH question + -ahte,^ 1. (■ajmblo of lieing qiies- 
tioiied or iiKpiired of; inviting or «i‘<‘ming to 
invite iiupiiry or convi*r.Miilion, [Now rare.] 
Thou comest in aiicli n fptestionatde aliape 
That 1 will speak to thee. Shak., Iliinilct, i. 4. 43. 

2. Jjiable to f|ii<*Htioii; Huspicious; doubtful; 
uucerttiiii; liiHpiitable: ub, the deed is of ques- 
tionahle autbority ; his veracity is questionable. 

It being quest innaHe wlietlii'r he ItlalenJ ever saw the 
disHectiou of a luiniaii hod>. 

lUiker, Itcilectioiis u)ion l.earning, xv. 

The facta respecting him ICJovemor Van Twilli*r| were 
BO scattered and vague, and divers of ihein ho (pinitwnaMe 
in point of authenticity, tliat 1 have had to give up the 
search. Jreinp, KnickcriNickcr, p. 151. 

questioiiablenes8(kwcH^?liqii-a.-bl-noB), n. The 
chariict or or h 1 ii tc of being quoBtiouable, doubt- 
ful, or suBpicioiis. 

questionably (kwcH'diqn-a-bli), ndr. In a 
<luoBtioiiablo nuinncr; ifoiibt fully. 

QUestionary (kwes'chpu-a-ri), a. and n. [=r P. 
questionnaire = Sj), envstimtario = l*g. questio- 
nariOy<. LL. quwsfiotmrfn.Sy pro]), adj., of or per- 
taining to question, bid- used only us a noun, 
JjL. a torturer, executioner, MIj, also an (*x- 
ainiuer, a judg<», also a solicitor of alnm, a 
boggar, < h. quirstio{H-), question, inquiry : see 
question,'] I, a. Inquiring; asking questioiiB. 

1 growlnconick even beyond laconiciHinu ; for Rometimes 
I return only Yes or No to questiomirp or petitionary 
epistles of half a yard long. Fojh’, To Swift. Aug. 17, 1736. 

II. It.; y}. question a ries {-Yv/.). A pardoner; 
an iliiierant seller of indulgenees or relics. 

One of the principal peraonagea in the comic part of the 
drama was ... a qujestiowtrp ur panloncr, one of tiiosit 
itinerants who hawked Hlaiiit from place to plaia; relhiiica, 
real or pretended, with which he excltetl the diivotion at 
once and the charity of the |Mipuluce, and generally de- 
celyed both the one and the other. Scott, Ablxit, xxvil. 

questioner (kwes'chon-er), n, [< que.stion 4- 
-crl.] One who asks'questioiis; an unpiirer. 

He that labours for the sparrow-hawk 

Has little time fur idle quesHofmrii. 

Tennpson, Geraint 

questioning (kwes'cdiqji-iiig), n. [Verbal n. of 
quest iovy I’J 1. The act of iuterrogating ; a 
query. — 2. Doubt; suspicion. 

Those olistinate questioninpg 
Of sense and outward tiiinga. 

Wordsworth, Ode, Immortality, st. ft. 

questioningly (kwes'chqn-ing-li), adw Inter- 
rogatively ; as one who tjueBtious. 

questionist (kwes'ohqn-ist), w. [< question + 
-ist.] 1. One who asks questions; a questioner; 
an inquirer; an investigator; a doubter. 

Ife was not so much nqucstiomst, but wrought iqion the 
other’s queationa, and, nkc a counsellor, wfahed him to 
dischaige his coiiKclcricc, and to satisfy the w'orld. 

Bacon, Charge against Wentworth, Works, XII. 221. 

2. In old universities, the respondent in the 
determinations; hence still at Cambridge, a 


questus 

student of three years, who is consequently 
qiialihed to be a candidate for a degree. 

Yea, I know that heades were oast together, and couii- 
sell deuised, tliat Duns, with all the rable of harbamus. 
questionistes, should haue dispossessed of their place and 
rowmes Aristotle, Plato, Tullie, and Derausthcncs. 

Aseham, The Scholemaster (Arber’s reprint, p. 136). 

The papers set on tlio Monday and Tuesday of the week 
following contain only about one low. question a-picce, to 
amuse tlie mass of the QuesHonista during the half-hour 
licfore the expiration of which they are not allowed to 
leave the Senate Hoiise. 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 291. 

questionless (kweB'chmi-los), a. and adv, [< 
question + I. a. UnqiieHtiomug. 

With the same clear mind and questUndeu faith. 

L, Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 498L 

n. ade. Without question; beyond doubt; 
doubtless ; certainly. [An elliptitfal use of the 
adjective, standing for the phrase ‘4t is ques- 
tion less that.”] 

1 have a mind presages me such thrift 
Tliat 1 should questionless be fortunate I 

Shak., M. of V., 1. 1. 176* 
She 'a abus'd, questionless. 

Middleton and Ituwley, Changeling, iv. 2. 

What it (Episcopacy] was in the Aiiostles time, that 
queidiindme It must lie still. 

MUton, Reformation in Eng., il. 

questmant (kweHt/man), n. [< quesO + man.] 

1, One having power to make legal inquiry. 
S])eclfically, in mi law: (a) A xierson chosen to inqiiiro 
inhi uluiaea and miaderaeaiiors^ especially Buch as relate 
to weights and measures, (b) A collector of parish rates. 
ic) All ossiatniit to a churchwarden. Alsu called sidesman 
and spnod man. (d) A Juryman ; a person ImpHiicIed to 
try a cause. Also mestrpman. 

2. One who laid infomiationB au<l iimdi; a trade 
of petty JawBuits; a coinmoii informer. 

questxnongert (kwt^rt/iuiiug^'g^r), n. [< quesO 
+ iuontfer.] A juryman, 
questor, quasstor (kwes'tpr), n. [= F. guesteur 
= Sp. cuestor = J*g. questor = It. qvestorey < 
\t.qumstory a magistmfce having Hpeeinl juris- 
diction in financml malters (see def.), < quer- 
rere, pp, qumituSy week, procure: nee quests.] 

1. In ancient Rome, a member of one of 
two distinct clasKpR of magistrates : (a) One of 
two piililic accusers {qutestores jHtrricitiii) whoac duty 
it was to lay accusations Hgahiat (hose guilty of murder 
or other capital offenae, and to see to ilit* execution of 
tlie sentence. ’Tills magiatvocy was in cxlstonce at the 
carltcHt hist^iric time, lint htscamc ohsoleUi alamt .366 
II. c., its functions being tninafttrrod to other olllcers. 
(b) One of tlie otHcera (qweslftres riussiei) having the 
cure anti ailminiat ration of the piihlic funds; ii pub- 
lit; trcHHiirt;r. It was (heir duty Ui receive, pay out, and 
recortl tlie piihllc financos, ineliiding the collection of 
tuxes, trilnite, eti:. Qiieatoni ucconipaiiied the provin- 
cial giivernora, riroconsiils, or pretors, and received every- 
where the public dims and Itniairts, paid the troops, etc. 
After Julius (’wsar, aoinu of their functions were given to 
the pretora and aome to the cdlles. The number of ques- 
tors was originally two, but was griidiially increased to 
twenty. Under Constantine the qwrstor saeri palatii wa» 
an impeiiol minister of much power and Importance. 

2. In the middle ages, one appointed by the 
Popif or by a Roman Catholic bishop to an- 
nounce the* granting of indulgences, of which 
the special condition was the giving of alms to 
the churcli. — 3. A treasurer ; one charged with 
the collection and care of dues. 

qnestorship, quastorshlp (kwes'tor-ship), n. 
[< qurstor + ship.] The office of a questor, oi- 
tlio term of a (luestoFs office. 

lie whom an honest quaestorship has indear’d to the 
Siciliana. MUton, Areopagltica* 

questristf (kwes' trial ), w. [Irreg. < quester + 
-ist,] A person who goes in quest of another* 
[Kare.] 

Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 

Hot questrists after him, met him at gate. 

Shak., Lear, UL 7. 17- 

questrymant, n. Same as questman. 

Then other questry-nwn was call'd ; . . . 

Twelve of them spoke all in a breast, 

Sir Hugli in the Grime, thou 'at now guilty. 

AV Hwjh if the Grime (Child's BiHmb, VI. 240). 

qnestua^t (kwos'^u-a-ri), a. and n. [= OF. 
quvstaaircy < L. qumiuariuSy pertaining to ^ain 
or money -gtdting, < qumUiSy gain, acquisiuoii, 
< quAf*rm’, pp. qumtuSy Heek, get, obtain: see 
quests. ] 1. a. Studious of gain ; seeking gain; 
also, producing gain. 

Although lapidaries and qwktuavp enquirers affirm it, 
yet the writers of minerals . . . are of another belief, eon- 
oelving the stones which bear this name (toad stonej to 1>4> 
a inineral concretion, not to be found In animals. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Fiir., 111. 18. 

Some study questuary and gainful arts, and every one 
would thrive in ’s colling. Middleton, Family of Love, v. 1. 

II. n. A pardoner; a questionary. Jer. Tay- 
lor. Dissuasive from Popery, i. 3. 
questus (kwesHus), n, (;< L. qumtm, gain, pro- 
fit, < seek, obtain : seei^uesfi.J InZaw, 



qnastiis 

land which does not descend by hereditary right, 
but is Acquired by one’s own labor and industry. 
Also qutettfu9. 

questwordt (kwest'w^ni), n. A bequeathmeiit. 

Thu leKocics or quetlword. of the deceased supplied the 
pogt. Arehmioyia (1702X ^ 1®7. {baviea.) 

ouetcht, f. 8eo quitch^. 
fluethe^, »’■ <•; P*"**- qi^th, ppr. qvethiHg. [< 
ME. quethen (pret. quotha quod, hath, ko, earli(-r 
quoth, qiwth), < AS. cwethan (pret. cwirth, pi. 
arecdou, pp. m-cwcthHip), speak, say. Of. l»r- 
queath,] 1. To say; declare; speak. [Obso- 
lete except in the archaic })reterit quoth."] 

1 guethe hym qiiyte^ and hym rolusu 
Ox Egypt ulle tlie wildimessu. 

Bom. nt thf Bofte, 1. 6WM). 

Helng alive and seinge I perysho, L beinge quycke and 
iiuethyug 1 ant undone. 

Palsgrave, Aoolastus (1540). {UaUiiceU.) 

“ Lordynges,” qutiih he, “now hurkiioth for the hoBtu." 

Chaucer, Prol. to O. T., 1. 788. 

“I hold by him.“ 

“And 1,” qucth Everard, “by the wassail JhiwI.** 

Tennymn, Tim l?pic. 

2f. To bequeath. 

Hous and rente and outlier thyng 
Mow they guethe at here endyng. 

^S. UaH. 1701, f. 42. {BaUiuHAl) 

quethe^t, w. See quod. 

quetzal (kwot'sal), n. [Native name.] The 
liaradiso-trogon," Dmromaerua moeinno (or Ca- 
turns olvffftns), the most majniliicent of tlio 
t.rogoiis, of a golden-green and cai*mine color, 
with long airy upper tail-eoverts projecting 
like sprays a foot or two beyond the tail. It 
inhabits Central America, ^^8pocially ('osta 
Uica. Hee cut under Iroqon. Also quesal, quijat. 
queue (ku), n. [< F. queue, a tail, < L. cauda, 
tail; sec eue^.] 1. A tail: in her., the tail of 
a beast. — 2. A tail or pendent braid of hair; a 
pigfail: originally part of the wig, but after- 
ward, and tow^ard the close of the eighteenth 
century, wlien it was in common use. formed 
of the hair of the liead. Bee euv^, 1. — 3. Bamo 
as cwrl, L*. 

Sfvernl dozen fmoni standing in a queue at the ticket 
oihee uf a railway staiioii. 

H. Jamest Jr.^ Intoniational Episode, p. 18. 

4. The tail-piece of a violin or similar instm- 
ineiit. — 6. In musical mdution, the stem or tail 
of a note. 

queue (ku), r, t. ; pret. and pp. queued, ppr, quen^ 
iufj. [< queuf’t tt.] 'Po tie, braid, or fasten in 
a queue or ])igiail. 

Among his officers was a Hturdy ycteran iiaitied K elder- 
meester, who had cherished throiigli a long life a inofi of 
iinir . . . queued so tightly to his head that his eyes and 
mouth generally sUiod ajar, and his eyebrows were drawn 
np to the top of his forehead. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. :n(l. 

queued (kud), a. [< queue + -cr/2.] In her., 
same as toiled: used in the phrases double 
queued, triple queued, etc. 
quevert, O. Bee quiver^. 
quewt, u. An obsolete spelling of eue^, H (u). 

At the third time the great door openeth, for he shut in 
one before of purnoHo to open it wlien his quew caiue. 

Cal/hUl, Answer to Martiall, p. 200. {iJavies.) 

quey (kwa), u. [Also quee; ME. quye, qwyr; < 
Icel. kvqpi = Bw. qviffa = Dan. krie, a tpiey.] A 
young cow or hoifoV: a cow that has not yet 
Imd a calf. [Bcoich.J 

Nought left me o' four-and-twenty glide ousen and ky, 
My wcebridden gelding, and a white guey. 

f^ay qfSuport (Child^s Jtallads, VI. lirt). 

queycht, w. An obsolete variant of quaigh. 
queyntt, O, An obsolete variant of quaint. 
QUnilk, pron. A Scotch form of which, 
quhillesf, adv. An obsolete Scotch form of 
u'hilst, 

quibf (kwib), n. [A var. of quip; of. quibble.] 
A sarcasm ; a tauiit; a gibe; a quip. 

After he was gone, M**. Weston, in lue of thanks to y* 
Jiovr and his freiiids hear, gave them . . . (a] qtdh (be- 
hind their Imks) for all their pains. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. ifil. 
Quibble (kwib'l), v. i. ; pret. and pp. quibbled, 
J>pr. (juibbling. [Freq. of quip; cf. quih.] 1, 
Po tnflo in argument or discourse; evade the 
point in question, or the plain tnith, by artifice, 
play upon words, or any conceit; prevaricate. 

WlMing about self-interest and motives, and objects 
or d^ire, and the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
oer is but a poor employment for a grown man. 

- ^ Macaulay, iHiW on Government 

2. To pun. 

His part has all the wit 

Pw none qieakes, oarps^ and quibNcs beaidea him ; 

Id rather see him leap, or laugh, or cry. 

Than bear the gravest speech in all the play. 

Goje, Careless Shepherdess^ Prel. (Strutt) 
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quibble (kwib'l), n. [< quibble, r.] 1. A start 
or turn from the point lu qut'Stion. or from plain 
truth; an evasion; a prevarication. 

Quirks and quibhU* . . . have no place in the search 
after truth. Watts, Improvcintml ot Mind, i. s, § 27. 
His still refuted quirks he still rept’tats ; 

New rais’d objeciioiis with new quUtbleH meets. 

Covpper, Progress of Error, 1. r)61. 

2. A pun ; ii trivial conceit . 

l^ns and quilttdes. Addison. 

It was voiy natural, therefore, that the common i>eop1c, 
by a quilMe, which is the same In Flemish iis iii Eiigllsh, 
should call the pnt|Kiacd “ Moderation ** the “MiiiMmi- 
tion." MoUey, Dutch Kepiihllc, I. hUiK 

quibbler (kwib'lf*r), w. l. One who quib- 
bles; one who evades plain truth by trifling 
artifices, piny upon words, or the like. — 2. A 
punsttT. 

quibblet (kwib'let), ». Same as quibble, U. 
Stores. 

quibbling (kwib'ling), w. A pun ; a witticism. 

I have made a quibbling in praise of her myself. 

Shirley, Witty Fair Due, iii. 2. 

quibblingly (kwib'ling-li), odr. In a quibbling 
manner; evawivcly; puiiningly. 

quibibt, [ME., also quitnjh, quyhihe, qmjhyhc, 
UHUiilly in pi. quibibes, < OF. quihibes, eubehes, 
cube bis : sec eubeh.] An obsolete form of eubeb, 

quiblinf, U. [Appar. fox quibbling .] A quibble. 

To o’orreach that head that outreacheth all heads, 

'Tis n trick ninipatii! *IIm a very qtiiblyn / 

Marston, Jonson, and Chajnnan, Eastward lli», iii. 2. 

quicet, O. Bn me as queest. 

quicht, V. I. Hamc as quitch^. 

quick (kwik), a. and n. [< M E. qnik, qtrik, quyk, 
quek, ewie, cicue, < AS. etrie, ewye, ewieu, eueu, 
living, alive, s= OB. OFries. quik s= D. kwik == 
litS. quik = OTIG. quee, queh, quek, vhee, MIKI. 
quee Iqueek-), kee (keek-), O. queck (in querksilber 
=r E. quieksilver), living, keek, living, lively, 
quick (y Bw. kdek = Dan. Inwk, lively), = Tccl. 
krikr, kykr = Bw, qviek = Dan. At/A ’( all tbcHC 
forms iiaving an nnorig. A:develo}>cd before the 
orig. w) srCiotb, kwius (^kwiwo-), living, cjinck, 
= L. virus, living (cf. virere, live, > rito, life), 
for orig. *gvivus, ss Or. /i/m;, life (> /i//>iT, live, 
/i/«rof, life, W'ay of life) (the same rcbilioii of 
E. e (A), L. r. Or. (i api>eariiig in E. eomr =r L. 
rcuire = Or. fiaivuv), = ODiilg. zhiru = Bohcni. 
zhiwjf = Kuss, zhivu = Liih. giros, living; Ski.. 
V j/r, live. To fbe same root in Tent, belongs 
Teel. Arf'tA;;^, A.tci/A;;V?, kindle (tt fire).] I, u. 1. 
Living; alive; live. [Archaic.] 

Men may stV* there the Erthc of the Toinbe apertly 
many tyines stcren and meven. ns tlicre weren quykke 
thinges iiiidre. Mandtunlle, Truvcls, p. 22. 

Seven of their Porters were tiikoii, whom lercinic com* 
inanded to be ilayed quicke. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 2-1 . 

lie shall come to Judge the quick and the dead. 

AjmsIh'H’ Creed, 

Still this great solitmlc is q^iick with life. 

llrgaut. The I'lairitrs. 

2. Lively; cbaracierizedby physical or numlal 
livelineHS or sprightlinesH ; xiroinjit; ready; 
sprightly; nimble; brisk. 

The next lesson woldc he wmicyMscIvniid niorydliil«»geH, 
elect out of Lucian e. Sir T. Klyot, The Governoiir, I. n>. 

'J’o liRve an open oar, a quick eye, and a nlnihlc liniid 
is necessary f<»r a mitpurse. Shak., W. 1’., iv. 4. 
Wliero is the boy ye brought iiie'? 

A pretty lad, and of a quick canm;ity, 

And bred up neatly. Fleteher, I'ilgrini. il. 2. 

Good intellectual powers, when aided by a corn pa rat I vc- 


ly snitdl jiower of prolonged attention, niny render their 
possessor quick and intelligent. 

J. Sully, Dutlliiesof Psychol., p. 100. 

8. Ifrompt to perceive or to resiMmd to im- 
pressions; pcrcM'ptivo in a high ilegrce; sen- 
sitive; bexKMb excitable; TCHlless; passionate. 

Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards him. 

Shak., Illeh. II., li. 1. 284. 

Quiet to quick bosoms Is a hell, 

And there hath been thy bane. 

Bjfron, rhilde Harold, iii. 42. 

No more the widow’s deafened ear 
Grows quick that lady's step to hear. 

Scott., Mann ion, ii., Int 

She was quick to discern objeeta of real utility. 

I*rescott, Feni. and Isa., ii. 16. 

4. Speedy ; hasty ; swift; rapid; done or occur- 
ring in a short time; prompt; immediate: as, a 
quick return of profits. 

Give thee q^iick conduct. Shak., Lear, 111. 8. 104. 

Slow to res^ilve, hut In perfonnance quick. 

Drffden, Hind and Panther, iii. 021. 

It may oaltii the apprehension of calamity in the most 
susceptible heart, to see how quick a bound nature has set 
to the utmost Infliction of malice. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 280. 


quitk-answered 

So quick Uie run, 

We felt the good ship sliake and reel. 

Tennyson, The l oyngo. 

5. Hasty; jirecipitate ; in-itable; sharp; un- 
e«»reraonious. 

In England, if God’s preacher, God's minister, bo uiiv 
thing quick, or tlo siaMik sharply, then he is a foolish fol- 
low, he is rush, he lacketh discretion. 

Latimer, Sormoii hef. Kdw. VI., lf»r»0. 
He hail ratlicr liane a virgin that could gfuo n quiche 
nunswere that might cut him then a milile simacho that 
might claw him. Lyly, Euphiies and his l-'.iigluiid, p. 28P. 

0. Pregnant; W'itb child: speeilienlly noting n 
woman when ibo motion of the fetus is felt. 

Jaiiiieiiotta that is quick by him. 

Shak., L. L. T*, v. 2. 687. 
His vncles wife siirvliieH, piirclianco 
T.eft quick with child ; ik then lie iiiay goo dance 
For a now living. Times* Whistle (fi. E. T. S.X p. 3». 
hiritanism, believing itself with the imnl of reli- 
gious lilierty. laid, without knowing it, tin* egg of democ- 
racy. Lowell, Among my Books, I si ser., p. 2.88. 

7. Active in oiieratioii ; piercing; sharp; 
hence, bracing; fresh. 

For the wonl of Gmt is quick and jmwerful, and sharper 
than any two inlgod sword. ileb. iv. 12. 

The air Is quick there. 

And it pierces and Hlmriions the stoinoch. 

Shak., Pericles, iv. 1. 28. 
Wliy stay I after? hut I deserve to stay, 

To reel the quick reineinbrance of my folllcM. 

Steele, lying Uiver, v. 1. 

<^ick anatomvt, vivisection.— <^Ck goods, cattle or 
duniestic aninniis. Sorris, l'ainpTih‘t (('narleston, 1712). 
— Qalck-retum gearing, see gearinff. - (Mick time. 

quickstep, i.^ (Julck water, a dilute soliitTonof nitrate 
of mercury »n<l g/Td, used In the pro/^ef^H of water gilding. 
A*. U. ~8yn. 2 and 4. ExpfKlitious. rapid, activ«\ 

a1t‘rt, sgile, huiTyfng, hurried, licet, dexterous, adroit. .See 
tpiickness.--- 3. Acute, keen. 

II. »/. If. A 1 ivingbeing. [Hare.] 

Tlio, peeping close Into the thlcke, 

Might see the moving of mnic uuickc. 

Spenser, Bhep. t’al., March. 

2. That which is quick, or living and sonsi- 
tive: with the definite arliele: us, cut to the 
quick. 

This test nippeth, this pinchoth, this touches the quick. 

Latimer. 

* 1 know the man, 

And know he has been nettled to the twick too. 

Fletcher, iKnilile Marriage, ii. 8. 
llow feebly and unlike thenisclveH they reast/ii when 
tiny coint! hi the quick of the diirereiieu. Fuller. 

Voii fret, and are gall’il iit the quick. 

Milton, On i>ef. of Iluiiih. Kcinonst. 

3. A live fence <ir lii‘dge formt*d of some grow- 
ing jilnnt, usually hawthorn; quickset. 

The workes and eH)H)cial1y the eountcrcaiiip arc cuii- 
oiisly hedg'd wdtii quick, Fivlyu, Diary, .Sept. 22, 1041. 
Wild bird, W'hosc warble, liuiilii sweet. 

Kings Eden thro' the budded quirks. 

Tennyson, In Meinoriam, Ixxxviii. 

4. 'Phe ijuitch-grasM. A\H<tqnieks,quitrh, | ProV. 
Eng.] 

quick (kwik), odr. {<. quick, o,] 1. Tii a quick 

numiier; nimbly; with celerity ; rapidly; with 
h«.Kl(^; Hi>c(Mlily: ns, run quick. 

Hilt (juick IIS thought the change is wrought 
Ididy Anne /{othipeU's Lament (Ciiild’s Ballads, IV. 12C). 

2. Boon; in a sliort time; without deluy: >i.s, 
go and ret urn quick. 

Then rise the lender germs, iipstartliig anicAr. 

Cou'per, Task, Hi. 521. 

quick (kwik), V. [< MPi. quikken, quikni, quqkcu ; 
< quick, it.] I, trous. If. To make alive; (juiek- 
( 01 ; animate. 

‘•'rhe whiles I <piykke the eorps," quod he, “called am I 
AnlriiH ; 

And whan I wilne and woldc Aniiniis ieh haite." 

Piirs Plounnan (B), xv. 28. 
Thow seyst thy princes han thee yeveii niyght 
Botho for to sleen and for to quike n wyght. 

Chaucer, .Sec/md Nun’s Tale, 1. 481. 

2f. To revive; kindh*; (luieken. 

Pandanis to 
Was ever yin 


Pandanis to mtyke iilwey tin* tire 

'lolile prest and diligent. 


Chaucei', I'rolliiH^ III. 484. 
3. In elcctroploHug, to prepare for the firnntr 
adhesion of the /leposited metal by th(i use of 
a solution of nit rate of nieretiry. 

With H brush dipped therein [in a Milutloii of quicksilver 
and iiqiiafortisl tliey stroki; over the surface of the metal 
to be gill, which iinrncdiiitely becomes quirked. 

Worteshop Ueceijds, 1st ser., p. 808. 

II.f intrnus. To become alive ; revive. 

Bight nnori on /»f tlic fyres queynte, 

And (piykede ugayn. 

Chaucer, Knight's Talc, 1. 1477. 

quick-answeredf (kwik'an^s^rd), a. [< quick 
+ answer, u., 4* -<*//-.] Quick in reply; ready 
at repartee. [Kare.] 



qiiick-aaswered 
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quick-work 


Kuiiily In (Tlbea, quirJc-anitwer'd^ lancy. 

Shak., CymlMillno, 111. 4. 161. 

quick-beam (kwikMwm), ». The Old World 
Tnoiiiitniii-uKh or rowati. Bee monntain-wth, 
AIho called ffuwkni or qniekm-tm, 
quicken^ (kwik'n), u. [< late MK. //wyZrwrw ; < 
qnh'k + I. intram, 1. To li<M.‘oine quick 

or alive; receive life. 

Hiiiiiiiior llleo, . . . that evoii with hlowinft. 

Hhak., othclifi, iv. '1. 67. 

2. To hecoirie c|uick or liv(‘ly; heeotne more 
aclive or Honsitivti, 

SfC8 by degrucB a j)«rer hhiflh arlw, 

Aiul keener llKhtniiiKH fpnrken in her cyoB. 

iUtjH-, IL at the I... I. 144. 

3. To enter IliatKtale of pirj^ninncy in whicli the 
child j'ivfJH iiidicjilioiiM <d’ lil'e; he^in to niani- 
fcHt HipftiH of life ill the womh: aaid of the 
mother or the I'hihl. 'I’he motion of the fetus 
is first ft‘ll hy the mother usually about the 
eighteenth week of pre^nauev. 

IL tram. 1. To make <|uick or alive ; vivify; 
revive or resuscitate, as from death or an iii- 
aiiiinate state. 

Von hath In* (jinrkfurd, who wore dead in troapaHMUM and 
niriH. Kpli. if. I. 

How a Hoiind ahall quiekm oontont to IiIIhb. 

Hrowniny, Hy the Kireiildo. 


Inff chalk, llmeitone, or other natural oaldum carbonate 
to intense heat, when carbonic acid, water, and any organic 
matter contained in the carbonate are driven off. It ia 
a white amorphous infusible solid, which readily abaorbs 
carbonic acid and water when exposed to the air. In 
contact with water, ouicklime slakes, each molecule of tlie 
oxid combining with a molecule of water and forming 
cHleiiim hydrate, Ca(OH>^ or slaked lime. It is most 
largely used in making mortar and cement, but has iium- 
bcrlusH oilier uses in the arts. 

q'uickling (kwik'liug), ». [< auick 4- -/ini/l.] 
A youiijy insect. Halliwvll, [iTov. Kng.] 
quickly (kwik'li), a^v. [< MK. myklif^ (mir- 
lichct vmclwhtf ; < + -//A] 1 . ‘ Hpcfcaily ; 

with hasto or celerity. 

QiticHff lie walked witli jialo face downwaiil bent. 

William MtnrU^ Kurlhly i'aradlse, II. 100. 

2. Boon ; without delay. 

.Tohn Earl of llcytiaiiithad (juirkljf enough of the King 
of Kraiici^ and was Ma>n after reeDiieiled to his Hrotlier 
King Edward. Haker, Chronicles, p. 118. 

quick-march (kwik'mUrch), n. Harne as quick- 
step, 

quick-match (kwik'maeh), w. Beo niatch^^, 
quickmire (kwik'mir), u. [ME. quick mire; < 
quick 4- mirc^. Ct, qtwkcmire, quaijmirc.’] A 
quu^iro. HalHwv.ll, fProv. Eii^f.] 

That al wagged his floisii, 

As n quick mire. 

JHcrM Pltnrinun'8 Creed, 1. 449. 


Tile idea of universal free labor was only a dormant bud, 
nut t4) be uuickrned for many eenturles. 

liaucrnj't, Hist. H. S., 1. 127. 

2. To revive; cheer; rciiivi^forate ; refresh. 

Music and poesy usi* hi quiekrn you. 

Shnk., r. of the a, I. 1. »J. 
Wake I oiir mirtli liegiiis to die ; 

(piicken It with tunes niid wine. 

it. Juimm, J'oetaster, iv. ft. 

3. To make (piick or speedy; IuihUui; accel- 
erate : as, to quicken motion, speed, or flight. 

Who got ills pension rug. 

Or quickened a reversion by u drug. 

PejiC, Sal ires of Honne, iv. 18G. 
And we iiiiiHt quicken 

Our tardy pace in Joiinieyliig Heavenward, 

As Israel efid In Jounieyitig l^uiiaan-ward. 

Ijonufeiloiv, Kew l^hig. Tragedies, p. 160. 

4. To sharpmi ; ^ive keener perception to ; 
stirnulate; incite: as, to quicken the appetite 
or tast.!' ; to quicken ilesircs. 


quickness (kwik'm^s) 

civicttesse; < quick 4- 
beiiif;^ ijuick or alive; vital power or principle. 
Tottcli it with thy celestial quielniefie. Herbert, 

All the energies m‘eti in nutiii e are . . . but manifesta* 
tions of tile essential life or quickneiw of matter. 

PiftK AW. Alo., XXII. 168. 

2. Speed; vi'loeity; celerity ; rapidity: as, the 
quickucsit of iiiotioii. 

llamlot, this dutal . . . must send thco hence 
Wltli flery quieJenemt. Slutk., Hamlet, iv. ft. 45. 

3. Activity: briskness; promptnoss; readiness: 
as, th(' quickness of the iniai^iiiation or wit. 

lohn Hoywood the Epigrammatist., wfio, for the myrth 
and mtiekncMe of bis conceits more then for any good 
iHariilng was in liim, came to he well benefited by the 
king. J*uttenham, Arte of Kng. J’oesie, p. 49. 

Witli too much quiektum ever to ho taught ; 

With too much thinking ti> liave common thought. 

Pitpe, Moral Essays, li. 97. 


, M. [< ME. qutfkuessc. 
-ncss.l 1. Tlie state or 


To quicken minds in iiie ]iurHiiiL of iKHioiir. 

it. Jonmn, Cynthia's Itevels, v. 3. 

The desire of fume hath heeii no inconsiderublo iiiotivo 
to quicken you. A'Mtfll!. 

When 1 speak of civili9;a(ion, 1 mean those things that 
tend to develop tlie moral fonuis of Man, and not inei'ely 
to quicken ills icstlietlc atuisibility. 

Ltneell, Oralitm, Harvai*d, Mov. 8, 1880. 


4. Acutiuiess; keenness; alertness. 

Would not (piicktwMut HCiisation bean Imionvonieiie.o to 
an aniiuul that must Hu still'/ Jsicke. 

In early days tlu: (iotiseJence lins in most 
A quickneM wliicli in later lift* is lost. 

Ctnejier, Tirocinium, 1. IJO, 

6, Sharimess; punjjency; koeniiess. 


5. To work witli veast. Hnlfinrll. fiTov.Eng,] 
-Byn. 3. To oximdhe, hurry, spee<l.- 4. 'I'o excito, nnl- 
mato. 

quicken'*^ (kwik'n), n. |< quick + -cu, used in- 
definiti'ly. Cf. quick-qrass tiud quilcli'‘^.'\ 1. The 
couch- <)!• ((uitidi-j'rass, Aqropqrutu (Trificum) 
repens, AIho quickens. | ITov. Kng.]— 2. Banio 
as auick-hcani. 

quiCKCner (kwikTu’*r), w. (< quiclciA 4- -f-rl.] 
One wiio or that which iiuickeiis, revives, vivi- 
fies, or commuiiicates life ; that wliich rciiivig- 
orates; sound liiiig that accelerates motion or 
increasi's nctivity. 

Jjove and enmity, nversation, fear, and tlie like are no- 
table wlietlers and quirknere of the spirit of life. 

i)r. //. More, Antidote against Atheism, II. xli. 12. 

quickening (kwikTiing), ». [< ME. quykenha] ; 
verbal ii. of quiejeen^, r.] 1. The net of re- 

viving or animating. iyijcHf, Select Works (ed. 
Arnold), 11. 99. — 2. The lime of ]»regnancy 
when till' fed us is first felt to be quick, 
quicker (kwik'er), w. r< quick 4- -c/d .] A qiiick- 
Hct hedge. Jlalliicctt, [Prov. Kng. I 
quick-eyed (kwik'id), a. Having acute sight; 
of ki'cn and ready percept ion. 
quick-ei/ed experlt'iiee. Fletcher, Hondiica, iv. 3. 

quick-grass (kwik'gras), n, f= Dan. krikqnrs; 
as quick + qrass. (T. quicketfi, quitch*^,] Same 
as quitch-qrass, 

quickhatcll (kwik'haclO, M. [Amer. Tnd.T The 
American glutton, care:ijou, or wolverene, (iuio 
tiiscus, Al.so qnccquchatch, 
quick-hedge (kwik'hej), n. A live fence nr 
licilge ; a. quick. 

quick-in-hand, quick-in-the-hand (kwik'in- 
liamP, kwik'in-tho-liand')» n, Tlie yellow bal- 
sam or louch-ine-'iiot, Impatiens A'oH-tauqerc : 
so called from the sudden bursting of its cai>- 
sule when handled. [Eng.] 
quicklime (kwik'liin), w. [< quick 4- limei.'] 
Cnlciuiii oxid, (JaO; burned lime; lime nut yet 
slaked with water. Qulcklinie is prepared by subject- 


Then would ho wish to see iiiy sword, and feel 
The quiekuetut of tlie edge. 

itenu. aiul FI., Maid's 'I’ragedy, i. 1. 

A few dr<»ps tinge, and add n pleasant tpticknew. 

Mortimer. 

>=B3flI. 3. Quicknejiit, Faetticw, Sf^teed, Celerity, Sniftnens, 
F*leetn*M, Uapidity, Vehtcity, haste, expedition, despatch, 
alertness, livelliiess. Quickm'w is the generic term. Quick- 
ncm, /atitnew. tqteed, and rapidity may have relation to time 
only, or hi space passed tliroiigh or <ivcr ; the others apply 
only to sjNiee. '*Sivi/t to htuir," in ,la«. 1. 19, is a iHild 
flgnre. Celerity is swift voluntary movement; but we do 
not ordinarily speak of the iiioveiiients of an animal as 
having celerity. Fleetnew also is voluntary, and is applied 
to animals; we may speak hy tigtire of the fleetnece of a 
yacht. The word suggests quickness in getting u\erthe 
ground by tbe use' of Hie feel : we speak of the meiftness 
or rapidity of tlie swallow's or the pigeon’s flight ; the 
fleetnetat of Atalanta, a lionnd, a deer. ihmftneM is pre- 
sumably not too great for carefulness or thoroughness ; 
rapidity may bt? too great for either. Velocity is the attri- 
bute of matter in motion ; the word is especially a techni- 
cal term for the rah' of movement of mutter, whether fust 
or slow. We speak also of the veloctiy of sound or light. 
Rapidity has less suggestion of personality than any of tlie 
otliora, except vekteity. Se»* mmfde. - 8. l>exterlty, adroit- 
ness, expertiiess, faidlity, knack.- 4. Penetration, 
quicksand (kwik'Baud), u. [< ME. quyksandc 
(= 1). kwik^and = CJ. quicksand = Icel. kvik- 
sandr = Sw. quicksand = Dan. kviksand); < 
quick 4- sand.'} A movable Hand-bank in a Hoa, 
lake, or river; a large iuiihh of loo.si* or moving 
HHiid mixed with whaler foniied on many sca- 
(*oaHts, at the moiitliH and in tlu« (diaiiiiVls of 
I’ivt'rs, etc.. Hometimofl dangerous to vessels, 
and c.specinlly to travelers. 

And fearing lest they ahoiild fall into the quiekmndf 
Ishouid lie cast upon the Hyrtis, if, V.|, |they| strake soil 
and so were driven. Acts xxvll. 17. 

And what is Edwani Yuit a rutliloss sea? 

What Clarence, but a qfdekmml of deceit? 

Rhak., ft lien. VI., v. 4. 20. 

quicksandy (kwik'sau-di), «. [< quicksand 4- 
-I/.] Containing or abounding in quicksands; 
consisting of or rosombliiig quieksandR, 

'I'ho rotten, moorish, quicksandy gronnds. 

Rev. T. Adams. Works, I. 858. 


Vnfortunataly for this quiekmndy worid, nobody can b» 
sure of his pooltioii, however comfortable. 

yew York Semi-weekly TrUrnne, April S; 1867. 

quick-scented (kwik'sen^ted). a. Having an 
acute sense of smoll ; of an acute smell. 

1 especially commend unto you to be quiok-teented, easi- 
ly to trace the footing of sin. 

MaUe, (Jolden Uemains, p. 168. {Latham.) 

quickset (kwik'set), a. and n. [< quick 4* 

I, n. Made of quickset. 

He immedlaiely conuliideil that this huge thicket of 
ttioms and iirukea was designed ns a kind of fence ar quick'- 
net huilgu to the ghosts it enclosed. 

Addisin^ Tale of Marraton. 

H. n. A living plant set to grow, particularly 
for a hedge; hawthorn planted for a hedge. 

The hairs of the eye-lids ore for a quickset and fenco 
about the sight. Bacon, Advaiioemeiit of Learning, 11. 167. 

quickset (kwik'set), v. t . ; pret. and pp. quick-- 
set, ppr. quicksetting. [< quickset, w.] To plant 
with living shrubs or trees for a hedge or fence i 
as, to quickset a ditt'h. 

quick-sighted (kwik'sl^ted), a. Having quick 
sight or acute discernment; quick to see or 
disceni. 

l*he Jud^ient, umpire in the strife, ... 

Quiek-sighUd arbiter of good and ill. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, L 81. 

quick-sightedness (kwik'si^ted-nes), n. The 
quality of being quick-sighted; quickness of 
sight or discernment; readiness to see or dis- 
cern . 

quicksilver (kwik'siHv^'r), n. [< ME. quykmU 
rcr, < AS. cwicseatfor (= D. kwikeitrer = MLQ. 
quiksuhtyr = OHG. quccsilahar, qucchsitpar, 
MHG. qudesither, G. giwcksither = Icel. kviksi{tr, 
mod. kvikasitfrzz: Hw. qvick»il/vcrz=:^oTVf, kvik^ 
siftv = Dan. kriksdlv, kmifHotv), lit. ‘living sil- 
ver.* so called from its mobility, < cude, living^ 
+ seolfor^ silver : set' quick and silrer. Bo in h., 
argentum vivum, Giving silver*; n\m argentum 
tiauidnm, ‘ liquid silver,* (-Jr. fi/j} tyx/f ‘ fused 

silver,* v^phn)Vf)oq, ‘water-silver* (see hydrar- 
gyrum).'] The common popular designation of 
tlie metal m(‘rc.ury. Boo mercury, li, and mer- 
curial. 

The rogue fled from me like qtticksilver. 

Rhak., 2 Hen. IV., H. 4. 248. 

Thou hast quicksilver in the veins of thee to a certainty. 

Reott, Abbot, xix. 

Qulcksllyer plastert, a mercury soup, pretmred from 
ciiloiid of mercury and soap. Also culled quieksiltstrsoap. 
—Quicksilver water, nitrate of mercury, 
quicksilver (kwik'siFvt'*!*), r. l. [< quicksilver, 
w.] To overlap with tpiicksilver; treat with 
quicksilver: chiefly used in the past and pres- 
ent participles. 

quicksilvered (kwik'siHvcrd), p. a. 1, Over- 
laid wit h nuicksilver, or with an HTiialgam, as a 
plate of glasR with tpiicksilver aiul tin-foil, to 
make n mirror. — 2t, Partaking of the nature 
of quicksilver; showing resemblance to some 
charackTistic of quicksilver. 

Those nimble and quicksilvered brains. 

Sir K, Sandys, State of Religion, If. 2. b. 1605. {Latham.) 

'J'his iiiuy HtTvc to siiew the Difference betwixt the two 
Nations, the leaduii'heurd Pace of the one, and theetifeii*- 
sUver'd Motiuns of the other. Unwell, l^^tters, I. Iv. 21. 

quicksilvering (kwik'siPvftr-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of quicksilver, r.] 1 . The process of coating’ 

witli quicksilver or with an amalgam. — 2. A 
coating witli quicksilver or an amalgam, as in 
a looking-glass. 

quickstep (kwik'step), w. 1. MiUt, a march 
in quick time — that is, at the rate of 110 stepe 
per minute. — 2. Music, adapteii to such a rapid 
march, or in a brisk march rhythm, 
quick-tempered (kwik'tem^perd), a. Passion- 
ale; irascible. 

quick-witted (kwik'wit^ed), a. Having ready 
Avit; shaiqi; ready of perception. 

Bap. How likes Uremio those quick-witted folks T 

Ore. Relievo inu, sir, they butt together well. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 88. 

quick-wittedness (kwik'wit^ed-nes), w. The 
character of being quick-witted; readiness of 
wit. 

quickwood (Ijwik'wfld), u. The hawthorn, 
(-’oropare quickset, [Prov. Eng.] 

He . . . in a pond In the said cloM\ adjoining to a gMfdb 
wt)od hedge, did drown his wife. 

Aubrey, Mlsc., Apparitions. 

quick-work (kwikV^rk), ?I« In ship-building, 
short planks between tlie ports; all that part 
of a Bliip’s side which lies between the chain- 
wales and the decks; so called because of its 
being the work most quickly completed in 
building the ship. 



Qnieimgne 

Qtiicimaiia(kwl-kun|f'kwfi),?t. [So called from 
the opening words of the Latin version, Quu 
ennque vult^ whosoever will : L. quknnque^ qui- 
cumquef whoever^ whosoever/ who,+-<ri#/«- 
quf't a generalizing suffix.] The Athanasiaii 
creed. Also called Symbofum Quktinquc and 
the Pmlm Quicunque vult, 

IliliUT. . . . VliioonttaB, . . . and V1((lliu^ . . . iowhnm 
B 4 .*v<)ra 1 iy the auUiorahip of the Qitirutiqw Iihm been as^ 
critiud. Jirieye. Brit,, VI. 502. 

Quid^ (kwid), n, [Also quced; var. of cad, q. v.] 

1. A cud. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A port ion suitable 
tu )>e chewed; specifically, a piecM^ of tobacco 
ciiewcd and rolled about in the mouth. 

The b^gar who chews IiIh quid as ho sweeiMi hlti cross- 
ing. Duratli. 

quid^ (kwid), r. t, and i.; piel.. and pp. quiddvdy 
]il>r. qniddhiff, [< quid\ w.] To drop partly mas- 
ticated food from the mouth: said of liorses. 

quid*^ (kwid), M. L. quid^ interrog. what, in- 
def . somewhat, something, ncuit. (= K. what) of 
qaiSf who, = E. who: see who.'] 1. Wliat; na- 
ture; substance. 

You must know my ago 

Hatli scene the iieings and the quid of things; 

1 know the dimensions and the termini 

Of all existenvt!. Marutmi, Ttie Kawno, i. 2. 

2. floinething: used chiefly in the phrase ter- 
tium quid (see below). 8oe predieation.-^T^r- 
tlum quid, something difforont from both mind and mat- 
ter, a representative oldoct in perception, itself immedi- 
ately known, mediating between the mind and the reality. 
—The quids, in tJ. B. him. from 180.5 to 1811, a section of 
the Duinocratic- Republican ]>arty which was attached to 
exircine State-rights and democratic yiew^ and separated 
itself from the administration, under the leadership of 
.lohi) Randolph, favoring Monroe as successor to Jetrer- 
H(ui : suppoHctl to have been so named as being Utriium 
quid to the Ketlerallsts and administration Rcpuhllcuiis. 
Also called Quiddimn. 

Ill his next speech he avowed himself to be no longer a 
republican ; be belonged tf> the third party, the quiddists 
or quidK, being that turtiuin (|Uid, that third something, 
which had no name, but was really an anti-Madlsoii tiiove- 
lueiit. II. Adams, John Randolph, II. 181. 

quid'* (kwid), n. [Origin obscure.] A sovereign 
(£1). [Slang, Eng.J 

quidam (kwiMarn), it, [L., some, a certain, < 
qaif who, + -danif var. -demy an imlef, suffix.] 
Somebody; one unknown. fliare.J 

Ho many unworthy Quidains, which catch at tlie garlond 
which to you alone is dewc. Speimr, Shep. t'ul., Dcd. 

quiddany (kwid'^ni), n. [< L. eydonwm^ ey- 
doHcum, quince-jiiice, (piince-wine, < cydoiua 
(( 7 /doNft/.w -mr/7ah/), a quince: see dydonia. (T. 
qniur*if qainve^.] A confection of quinces pre- 
pared with sugar. 

quiddative (kwid'a-tiv), a. [Contr. of qnutdi- 
tatira. ] Same as qaidditatiw. 

Quiddist (kwid'ist), u. [< quid^ + See 

the Quids, under quid^. 

quiddit (kwid'it), [A contr. of (j'widdify.] A 
Hubtlety ; an equivocati()U ; a quibble. 

No quirk left, no quiddit, 

Tliat may Jefrut lilin? 

Fletc/ter, Spanish Curate, I. «. 
By some strange quiddit, or smiie wrested clause, 

To lliid him gulltle of the breach of laws. 

DrayUm, The Owl. 

quidditatlve (kwid'i-ta-tivX, a. [< F. quiddi- 
fatij) < ML. quidditativus.<,qmdditu(t-)Sf ‘what.- 
noKH^: quiddity.] Constituting the essence 

of a thing. .. quidditatlve being, entity, see the 
nouns.— qulddltetlve predication, the predication of 
the genus tir siiecics. 

quiddity (kwid'j-ti ), w. ; pi. quiddities {-W?.). [= 
l'\ quidaitc, < ML. ow/r/f/*/n(f-)«, * whatness,/ L. 
quid, wliat (r= K. what); see quid^.] 1 . In seho- 
laslic philos., tliat which distinguishes a thing 
from other things, ami makes it wliat It is, and 
not another; suhst aiitial form ; nature. 

I dare vndertakc Orlaiuhi Furioso, or honest King Arthur, 
will neuer displease a H<»uldicr : but the miiddiiy of Bus, 
and Prima materia, will hardely agree witn a (kirslet. 

SHr P. Sidney, Apol. for Toetrle. 

Neither sbal I stand t4> trifle with one that will tell me 
of qnuldiHts and foniialities. 

Milton, Church-Oovemmont, IL 1. 

The Quiddity and Essence of the Incmnprehensiblc 
J'niater cannot Imprint any formal Conception upon the 
hnite Intellect of the Creature. Hmvm, Letters, it 11. 

Heuson is a common name, and agrees both to the un- 
derstanding and essence «>f things as explalncsi iti dctlni- 
t Jon. Quiddity they commonly call It. The intellect they 
call reason reasoning, mtiddity reason reasoned. 

Burffe^wius, tr. by a Oentlemun, L. xxL 4. 

2. A trifling nicety; a cavil ; a quirk or quibble. 

But she, in quirks and quiddities of love. 

Sets me to school, she is so overwiso. 

Greene, Ooorge-a-Greene. 

Bvation was his armature, quiddity his defence. 

J. T. Fields, Underbrush, p. SO. 
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QUiddle^ (kwid'l), V. u; prot. and pp. quiddhdf 
ppr. quiddtinq. [A dim. or freq. form, appar. 
oaBed on L. quid, what, as in quiddit, quiddity, 
etc. : see quia% quuldity.] 1 , spend or waste 
time in trifling employments, or to attend to 
useful subjects in a trifling or superficial man- 
ner; be of a trifling, timo-wasting character. 

You arc not sitting as nisi prius lawyers, l>onnd«by 
quiddiiny tcclinicalities. 

• B'. PhUlips, SpeeehcH, etc., 1 % I si. 

2. To criticize. Davies. 

Set up your biilRng base, and wc will qnidtUil noon it. 

li. Eduards, Uainon and Pytltias. (Ituvies.) 

quiddleMkwid'l), w. [< f/«iVh//c*,r.] One wlio 
quiddles, or busies himself about trilles. Also 
quiddter. 

The Engliahtnan is very imtiilant and precise alHoii his 
accunimodHtioii at inns and on the i-oad, a quiddh' about 
his toast and his choj|> and every species of convenience. 

Etnerson, English Trails, vi. 

quiddle*^ (kwid'l), v. i. ; jiret. and pp. quUidled, 
ppr. quiddliug. [(Jrigiii obscure.] To quiver; 
shiver; tremlde; creeps as live flesh: as, tlie iish 
were hUW a uiddfiug. [New Eiig.J 
quiddler (kwid'h*r), «. [< quhtdle^ + -cr*.] 
Hame as quiddlc^. 

quidificalt, L. quid, what, -b -lie + -o7. 

Cf. quiddity.] Equivocal; suhtle. 

Diogenes, mocking muih quidiftmtl trifles, that wore a1 in 
the chcrubina said, Sir Tbito. your table and your eiippc 
I sue very well, but us for your tablutuc and your ciipilee, 
I see none sochc. 

Ildall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. i:tt). 
quidlibet, n. 8anie as quodlibet. 
quidnunc (kwid'nungk), w. [< |j. quid vuue, 
what now: quid, what (see quid-); uuue, now 
(see uoiv).] Ont' who is curious to know t‘very- 
ihing that passes, and is continually asking 
‘*What nowf^^ or “What news?” hence, oni‘ 
who knows or pretoinls to know all that is g(.»- 
iiig on in politics, society, etc. ; a newsmonger. 

Arc not yon called a tbcatrlcul quidnunc, and a mock 
Mceccrias to sccoiid-haiul authors? 

Sheridan, The t'ritie, i. f. 
Wliat a troosuro-trovc to these venerable quidnuncs, 
could they have guessed the secret which Ilitp/ihah and 
Clifford were carrying along with them ! 

Hawthorne, Seven nahliss. xvli, 

quid pro quo (kwid pro kw6). [L., sonietliing for 
sonietbing: quid, iiit(‘rrog. what, intl(*f. sonie- 
tliing; pro, for; quo, aid. sing, of quid, sonie- 
ihing.] Something given for something <*lse; 
a tit for tat; in taw, an equivalent; a thing 
given or oflTcred in exchange* for or in consiii- 
eratioTi of another; the inntiial consideration 
and performance of <*ither iiarty us towar»l the 
other in a contract. 

quien, n. [F. ehieu, dial, miieu, < L. eauis, a dog : 
me hawnd.] A dog. [Tjiieves’ cant. J 

f *iirse the quiem,'* said he. And not a word all dinner- 
time lint ‘M’ursc the quiens!*' 1 said 1 innsf know who 
they were before 1 would curse them. ^'Quiensf why, 
that was dogs. And 1 knew not even that iniicli 

C. Cloister and Hearth, Iv. 

q^en sake (kien sil'be). [Sp. : quien. wlio, < 
L. quetn, acc. of quis, who ; smv, Ild ners. sing, 
pres. iinl. of sober, know,< L. sapor, nave laste 
or sense: see snpwnt.] Who knows? a form of 
response equivalent to * how should 1 know T or 
*T do not know/ occasionully uh<h 1 by Ameri- 
cans on the Pacific coast, 
quierf, n. An obsolete variant of quire^. 
quiesce (kwi-es'), v. i.; pret. and pn. qnirserd, 
ppr. quiescing. [< L. quieseere, rest, keep qiiiel,, 
\ quies, rest, qui<»1 : see quirt, n. Of. arquirsrr.] 

1. To become <|iuet or cairn; beeome silcni. 

The village, after a 8i?a8on of aciile ronjcclurc. quirsceU 
Into that siu'uastic sufferance of tlic iinoniiily info widcli 
it may have been noticed that snodi coiniiiunltics art- nj»l 
to subside from such occasions. 

Itom’lls, Annie Killnirn, xxx. 

2. In philot., to become silent, as a letter; come 
to have no sound. Amcr, dour. Philot. ,y\lY. 
282 . 

quiescence (kwi-es'ens), n. [< LL. quieseentia, 
rest, quiet, < Jj. qiueseev{P)s, ppr. of quiesrerr, 
repose, keei) fpiiet; see quiesrmt.] ^ 1. The 
state or «iualily of being quiescent or inactive ; 
rest; repose; inactivity; the state of a thing 
without motion or agitation . as, the quicsernce 
of a volcano. 

TIs not unlikely that he I Adaml had os clear a percej)- 
tlou of the earth's motion ns wc think we have of its qui- 
escence. Glancille, Vanity of Dogmatizing, I. 

It Is not enough that we are sUnmlated to pleasure or 
to pain, we must lapse into muscular to realize 

oitner. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 140. 

2. In philot., silence; the condition of not be- 
ing heard in pronunciation; as, the quiescence 


quiet 

of a letter. — 3. In hiot., quietude orinnctndty; 
a stato of animal life approaching toqudity, 
but in which the animal is capable of some mo- 
tion, and may receive food : it is observed among 
insects during cither hibernation or piqmtion, 
and in many other animals both higher and 
lower in the scale than tliese. 
quiescency (kwi-es'iMi-si), n. [As quiescence 
(see -f7/).J Same ns 'quirseenee. 
quiescent (kwl-es'ent), a. and n. [< L. qnirs- 
een{t-)s,\ypr. of qnuserrr. keep quiet, rest: see 
qnirsee.] I, a. 1, Kesting; lieing in a slate 
of repose; still; not moving: us, a quit scent 
body or flnitl. 

Aristotle endcavourcth to prove that in nil motion 
there is soiiio iMtitit quwscent. 

Bacon, Advariceiiioiit itf Learning, ii. 222. 

Quiescent as he now sat, there was something ubimt his 
nostril, his month, his brow, which, t4i in> ]>ereeptions, 
indicated elenioiits within either leKllcss, orhai'd,oreagi'r. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxlx. 

'I'lie ov(T|Mtwcring heat inclines iiic t<.» be pm fectly qui- 
escent ill tile daytime. 

Gcufryc Eliot, Mill on tlie Floss, vii. 8. 

2. In silent; not sounded; having no 

Hound: as, a quiescent letter. — 3. In biot., pliys- 
iologically iniuftive or motionless; resting, as 
an insei't in the chrysalis state, or an encysted 
anurba. 

II. a. Tn philot., a silmit h*tter, 
quiescently ( kwi-es'cMit-li), adv. In a tiuioHcont 
manner; ealinly ; (I’uietlv. 
quiet (kwpel), a. f< ME. quiet, qiiyet = OP, 
quiet, auiete, quite, vernacularly coi (> E, 
coy), I. eoi = Pr. qne.t:: =si Sp. Pg. ver- 

nacularly chedo = It. quivto, vernacularly quefo, 
< L. quietus, j>]». of quieseere, k(‘ep <]uu*t, rest; 
cf. quies (quiet-), quiet, rest: see quiesce, quiet, 
it. Cf. coyi, a doublet of quiet, and quiP, quitel, 
acquit, requik, etc.] 1, Being in a state of rest ; 
not. being in action or motion ; not moving or 
agitated; still: as, remain quiet ; Mie sea was 
quiet. 

And they . . . laid wait for him all iiigbt hi the gate 
of the city, iiiid were tpiict all the night, saying, In the 
ni<»riiiiig, when it Is day, wc shiill kill him. Judges xvi. 2. 
'J'lie holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration. 

WurdsuHirth, Misc. Sonnets, i. 30. 

2. Left at ri‘Rt ; free from alarm or disturb- 
ance; unmolested; trampiil. 

In his days the land was quiet ten years. 2 t’hroii. xtv. I. 
A pcitcc above all eartbly dignifies, 

A still and quiet constdcnce. 

ShuA^., Hen. Vlll., lii. 2. 3 n>. 

3. peaceable; not. turbulent; not giving of- 
fense; not exciting controversy, disorder, or 
Iroiilde. 

As Imig ns the <’airiob»H im> tMH)r ami weaken'd by for- 
mer divisions they are quui, but when they gi-ow rich 
and great they envy one another, and Ao fall into divi- 
sions. Ptwoeke, Ix^'ription of llm East, I. KlO. 

Be plain in dress, and S4»ber in your diet ; 

In short, my deary, kiss me! amt be quiet. 
LadyM. It'. Montayu, Suinniary of Lord Lyttelton's Advico 

Lto a Lady. 

4. Undistiirbed by emotion; calm; patient; 
coiitcnteii. 

The ornament of n meek iind quiet spirit. 1 Pet. iii. 1, 

Omnt . . . tothy fuifhfnl pi'ople pardon n lid fieace, that 
they may be eleiiiised from all their siiiH, and scive thee 
with a quiet mind. Book of Cmnuwn Prayer, Collect for 
|21sl Sniiduy after Trinity. 

Margaret Duchess of Bui'giindy, a Woman that could 
nryurlH} quiet, in her Mind as long. us King Henry waH<|iiict 
in ids Kingdom. Baker, ('liroiilcles, p. 241. 

5. Free from noise or sound; silent; still: as, 
a quiet ntdgliborliood. 

Much of inirthc wat.'i that ho iniulc, 

Among her fere.T that watij so quyt! 

AUiterutiiy Ptteins {vd. Morris), i. 1140. 

Her days 

ITonceforth were given to tjuiet tasks of good. 

, tlryant, Sella. 

Till he And 

Tlie quiet ehamber far apart. 

Tennymn, l)ay-Droain, The Arrival. 
All wasquu t, fnit for faint soijihIk made 
By the wood creatures wild and unafraid. 

WiUium Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 221. 

6. Free from fuss or bustle; without stilTncHS 
or formality. 

A couple of Mrs. Jlardell’s most particular acquaintance, 
who had Just steppt'd in to have a (piiet enp of tea. 

IHckrns, Pickwick, xxvi. 

7. Not glaring or showy ; not such as to attract 
notice; in good tiisto: us, colors; n quiet 
dross. 

A large frame, . . . which 1 afterwards foiijid to contain 
a nitlier highly e,olore<l MeveiiU-entli-ccntury master, wa» 
covered with a quiet drapery. The. Century, X XXVIII, Jii, 
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«Byn. 1*5. PUtcid, Serene, etr. (sec ealmi), rwaoefiil, un< 
ruffled, undiHturbo<l. — 4. Meek. mild. 

QUiet (kwrot), it. [< ME. tjuUtfif fjwfftv = Hp. 
qnit h- = It. C li. fjuivH tohI ; t*f. 

1. Jtost; rtifKiMti; Htilln<*HK. 

Kor now the nouiiduy quiei IioIiIh the hill. 

Tcnnymn, <Knniie. 

That eloiHlered ijuief. which chai'acterizeH all university 
towns. Lmirll, CuinbridKe Thirty Years A^o. 

fionu i)e it en; the tide of trade 
Hhull lireak with harMii reHoiindiii(( din 
The quiet at thy baiikH of shade. 

KonuzaTjike. 

2. An iiiirliHturbml eoiwlii ion ; triuiquillity ; 
pojic.o ; ropoHc. 

And take hede lion Mnkaniedf*, Ihorwe a iiiylde done, 
lie liald al .Siirrye as hyni-Hi'lf woldr anti SHiuayiiH in qiiuete ; 
Nouhf thorw niaiiHlaulit and tnanneu strun)(thu Makii* 
ineiie Imdde the niahtrie. 

riem /‘lotVhMH (('), jiviii. 24(X 
Enjoya his i^anleii and hia latok in quiet, 

linit. of Iloraci:, IT. i. IfMI. 
And, like an Infaiil tronldet»oine awake, 

1h left to nleeji for peata; and quiet'* aoke. 

Couqier, T’ruth, 1. 42«. 

3, An innli.HtiirlMMl Htuti* of iniml ; poaoo of 
Houl ; pufiorieo; caliiinoH.s. 

'i’iiV Krentest lielp ia quiet, Kontle Nell. 

Shak., alien. VJ., ii, 4. «7. 
A certain quiet on his soul did fall, 

As thoimli he saw (he end and waited it. 

W illiain Morrie, Earthly I'amdiia*, 11. 314. 
At QUletl, still ; peaceful. 

And tliey . . . catue unto Irtish, unto a peoide that were 
nt(/uu'l and secure. .liniKeH xviii. 27. 

Death did the only ('lire apply ; 

Sin* was at quirt, H(» was I. 

7*/t«r, I'lirtie and Hpairow. 

In quiet, (|uietiy. 

York. 1 shall n(d.r1eep in quiet at the T»»wer. 
tUnu, Why, what should yon fisar? 

Shuk., Itleh. III., ill. 1. 142. 
On the quiet, elunduMtinely *, h«) us to avtdd tdiservatlon. 
IHlaiiff. I 

I'd Just like Pi have a hltofehinwa^ with you rm tfiet/uiet. 

I'uneh, .Ian. H, 18»1, j». 4. 
Out of qulett, disturbed ; restless. 

8ine.e the youth of the count's was pMlay with my lady, 
Hhi^ is iiiueli nut of qwrt. ,Shak., N., li. 3. Ul. 

Syn. Jiejtofie, Tranqnillitff, etc. Hen red. 

OUiet (k wi'ol b r. 1 < LJi. quitintr, quietan, umko 
< E. ijuiftK.Sy qiiiot: .sco quiti, a. <!f. 
t/zn/l, I I. ft'tiits. 1. To brini; to u hIiiIo of 
ri'Mt; slop. 

Quiet tliy eiidKel. Shak,, Hen. V., v. 1. .'^4. 

The Ideas of niovliiK ‘>r quirtiny corporeal motion. 

Locke. 

2. 'Po inako or caiiso to b<* (piiot; ealin; ap> 
jMMiso; iiaeifv; lull; allay; l.raiiquilli/.o: as, to 
quirt tin* soul wliPii it is ai^ilalod; lo quirt tbo 
<daniorH of a nation ; to quirt t lio ilisordorM of a 
<*i1y. 

After that (hillla W'us thus w/irfcrf, <'n>Har (as he w'lUide- 
tenniin'd before) wi'iit Into Italy to hold a iiarlanieiit. 

(fnldiiitf, Ir. of Ta'sur, fol. 17.‘t, 
Snif'ly 1 havi* behaved and myself, as a chihl that 

Is weaned of his mother. J’s. cxxxi. 2. 

The Ki’owth of tuir disKentioii was either prevented or 
Moon quieted. MilUm, Eikoiioklastes, xxvl. 

= 8^. 2 . I'tx'.otiijMtse, wad lit!, sober ; to still, siieiieo. hush. 

II, ittfrau.s’. 'I\i In't'oituMpiirl or still; abate: 
as, tin* sea quirtni. 

While astonlMlimeiit 

With ileep-drawn siKhs wji.m quirt iny. Keut*. 
QUietaget (kwi'et-ajj), u. [< quirt + Pouee ; 

tpiiet. (Hun*. I 

Sweet pencil anil quiet aye 
It doth CHpihllsh 111 the troulilcd iiiynd. 

SfH-usrr, F. c^, IV. Hi. 4:t. 

quieten (kwr(‘t-n), r. [< quirt, n., -f- -rwE] I, 
iutrnus. To become quiet or still. 

II. fraus. To make (piiet ; ealm; jiaeify. 

1 will stay, . . . partly to the fears of this jHior 

faithful fellow. Mr*. Otmkvll, Ituth, xxxlv. (Davie*.) 

quieter (kwi'et-er). a. [< quirt 4- -e/l.J One 
who or that Avhieli quiets. 

quieting-chamber (kwi'et-iii^-cluiurber), a. 
In a steam-engine, an e.\baust-pipe fitte<l with 
a numbi'r of small braneh tubes the seetioiis 
of which, taken to)[;ether, equal that of (lu‘ main 
pipe. It is iulemled 1.o prevent the usual noise 
of l>lowiuj? oiV steaiu. 

quietism (kwi'et-i/.m), a. [= F. quitUL^iur =z 
Sp. I‘^. It . quirtiumo = 0. quirti.wius, < NE. </«/<■- 
ti.'uuii.s; as quirt + -/.vm/. J 1. That form of mys- 
ticism which consists in the entire abnegation 
of all active exercise of the will iiiul u purely 
pas.'^ive meilitatioii on (loti uiitl divine things 
as the liighesl spiritual exercise atuMbe means 
of bringing the soul into imtaediute union with 
the Oodhead. Ooiispiciious exponents of quiet- 


ism wore Molinos and Mme, Quvon, in the seven- 
teenth century. See Molinist^, 

If the temper and coiistitiiiion were C(»ld and pliltfKmailc, 
their reliffiun ha« mink into quiefintn; if bilfuiui or san- 
guine, it hoB flamed out into aU the freiicy of etithUBloBm. 

Warburton, Alliance, 1 
The MonkH of the Holy Mountain (Mount Athozi, from 
the eleventh coiitury, Hptieare<l to have yielded to a kind 
of quietianif and to have held tliat he who, in gilence niid 
Kolltiidu, turned hia thouKlilH with intuiiMe Introapectioii 
on hiniHotf, would ttml hiBsoul enveloped in a myatic and 
ethereal Huht, the enHertce of Htsi, aiiu he filled with pure 
and perfect happiiiemi. 

J. if. ycale, EaBtem Church, 1. 870, note. 

2. Tlio state or quality of being quiet ; quiet- 
ness. [Kare.] 

lie . . . feared that the thoughtlcHBUoBH of my yeurfl 
might Bometiniea make me overstep the limilaof tiuwivna 
which he found iieceMuiry. 

Gfnimn, Matidevllle, I. 110. (TMivieg.) 

quietiflt (kwi'et-ist), n, [= F. auirtistc = Sp. 
I'g. It. qiiwHutn = U. quirt tut, < NE. quirtisUi; 
as quirt + -/sE] 1. One who believes in or 

jiraetises quietism: ap|died <‘speei«lly fc/ip.] 
to a l>ody of mystics (l<»lh»wers of Molinos, a 
Hpanisb priest) in the lalter part of the seven- 
teenth (;entury, Homewhat Bimilar viowa were held hy 
the Kucliitea, lieghardis lieguimw, JlcHychaats, Hretliren of 
the Free .spirit, and otlierM of Ichh note. 

The hc«t persoiis liavc ulwaya held It to bis the enHeitcc 
of religion that the paraiiiount duty of man ii)>on earth in 
Ui urmtiid hlmaclf ; hut all cxi-cpt tnonkiHh (fuietikt* have 
luiiiexed Xxi t hiH the additional duty of ammidtiig the world, 
and not Bolcly the hiiiuun part of it, hut the material, the 
order of phyMlcul nature. J. S. Mill. 

2. One who seeks or enjoys quietness; one who 
advfx'ates a ytoliey of quietness or inae.tivity. 

Too apt, pcrha]>8, to stay winu'c 1 am put. 1 am a quieL 
int hy couKUtiitioii. The Century, XXVI. 280. 

quietistic (kwi-e-tis'tik), a. [< quirtist + -m.] 
Of or pertaining to quitdisls or quietism. 

.leaiiiie Marie . . . iltiyon. ... a leading exponent of 
the quietidie iiiystlciHiii of the 17th century. 

Mncyr. JhiL, XI. :iU. 

quietive (kwi'et-iv), w. f< quiet + That 

whieh has the ^irojK^rt v of ituiiieing quiet or 
cairn, as a sedative iiieilicine. 

Evcr>' one kuowH of a few plunta that are good aa laxa- 
tivea, emeticH, HUdoritlcH, or quirtive*. 

Piqt. Sri. Mo., XXVIII. 620. 

q^etize (kwT'et-lz), r. t. [< quiet, d., + 

To mnke quiet; calm. 

Solitude, mid patieiie.e, and religion have now quieUzed 
lK»th father and daiigliter inUi tolerable eonleiitinent. 

Muw. D'Arblay, I)lai*y, V. 271. (/Meww.) 

quietly (kwT'etdi), uth\ lu a quiet state or 
manner. Eapeeially - (o) Without motion or ngitation ; 
ill a Rtaie of re8t. 

Lie quietly, and hear a little more ; 

Nay, do not atniggle. 

Shuk., Venua and Adonis, 1. 7(K>. 
(b) Witliout tuiiiiiit, iilanii, diapute, or dlHturbance ; jmaee* 
nidy : as, to live quietly. 

After all these* ( Mitrages, the King proclnitned I'arduii to 
all such as wouhl lay down Anns nnd go quietly homo. 

Laker, Chronieles, p. i:iS. 
(r) C^ulitily ; tranquilly ; without ngitation or vlolmit emo* 
tioii ; patiently. 

Qttielly, modestly, ami patiiMitly recommend his estate 
to HikI. Jer. Taylor. 

'I'hen came her father. Haying in low tAUies 
“Have comfort,” whom she greeted quietly. 

Tennyeon, J<aneelot and Elaine. 
(d) In a manner to attract little or no observation ; with- 
out iioIro ; as, he tpiirlly left the I'imuii. 

Sometimes . . . [WaI)Ki]e| found that nieasureB whieh 
he had hoped to carry through iiuirtty had caused great 
agitation. Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 

He shut the gate quietly, not to make a noise, lull never 
l(K)ked ha(!k. Mr*. (Hiphaut, Gentleman, xxxvi. 

quietness (kwi'cd-ncs), w. [< ME. quietucuH : < 
quirt + -ncs.s,'] The stale of being quiet, still, 
or free from action or motion; freedom from 
agitation, disturbance, or excitement; tran- 
(|uillity; stillness; calmness. 

It is great quyelnettue to haiie people of gootl behaviour 
in a house. Bailee* Hook (E. K. T. S.), p. H4. 

Fenta* and quieinen. Milton, 

In quietnes* and in oonttdeiice shall lie your utrciigth. 

Isa. XXX. 15. 

quietoUBt (kwi'ot-us), a. [< quiet + 

C^uict; peaceable. 

Hryiifmigc men to a quyetmm holde nnd Huro step in 
the Ionic. Bp. Bale, Image, t. 

QUietOUSlyt (kwi'ot-us-li), aih\ [< quieUma + 
-b/-.] In a quiet ous manner; cmietly. Bp* Hale. 
quietsomet (kwi'et-sum), a, [< quirt + -8owc.] 
Culm; still; undisturbed. 

But let the night be oalme and quieteome. 

Speneer, Epitbalamion, 1, 820. 

quietude (kwi'e-tud), w. [< F. qnUHudr = Sp. 
quietud s= It. qatetudinCf \ L. quirtudo, quiet- 


ness, rest, calmness, for ^guietitudOf < guietusy 
quiet: see quiet, a.] Best; repose; quiet; tran- 
quillity. 

A future quietude and serenlinde in the affeotloni. 

Sir U. WoO^ KelhiuliD, p. 79. 

Never was there a more venerable quietude than that 
which slept among their Bhcltering Imughs. 

Tlawthume, Marble Faun, viil. 

1*hore briaalB upon this charming hamlet an old-time 
quietude and privacy, ll. Jmnee, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 42. 

quietus (kwi-e'tus), n. [< ML. quietus^ or qui- 
rluft cut, (he is) ‘ free * or ‘ quitted,’ i. e. he is 
discharged from the debt: a formula in noting 
tho settlement of a<*couiits: see guiety a.] 1. 
A final discharge of an account; a final settle- 
ment; a quittance. 

Till T had Bigntxl your qftidue. Webder. 



lUC, 

And given [me] my quietus. Shirley, The Oamester, ▼. 1. 
TLuiee — 2. A finishing or ending in general; 
stoppage. 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare IxMlkin. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 75. 

Why, you may tliink there *b no being shot at without a 
little risk : and if an unlucky bullet should carry a (piiefus 
with It- -I say it will he no time then to ho iMjtheriiigyou 
alaiut family matters. Stusridan, The Bivals, v. 8. 

3. A stwere blow; a settler.” HalliweU, 
[Hlang.] 

quightt, «dr. An erroneons STielling of quitrA. 

qui^, qui-hye (kwiMii'), n. [Hind, lot haij 
‘who is there f’] 1. In Bimgal, tho Anglo- 

Indian call for a servant, one being lUways in 
attiuidance, tliough not in the room. 

The Heal motto [of a letter] qui At (“who waits”) de- 
noting that the heiu'cr 1h to bring an answer. 

J. W. Palmer, 'Jlic Now and tho Old, p. 298. 

2. nonce, the popular nickname for an Anglo- 
Indian in Bengal. 

The old iHiyH, the old generalH, tlie old eoloneiR, the old 
quuhi* from the club came and paid her their homage. 

Thackeray, Newconies, Ixii. (Daiies.) 

Quiina (kwi-i'nji),»t. [NJa (Aublet, 1775), from 
the native name in tSinana.] A giumsof poly- 
petalous plants of the order Gulti/rne, type of 
tlio tribe Quiinrsr., It Ir characbTlxed hy ovary-cella 
with two ovules, the mmieroUR BtumciiR and Rcveial styles 
all tllifonu, and the fruit a berry with tihrouR interior and 
from one to four woolly HCcds, each fllliHl hy the two thick 
and iliRtlnct Hced-leitvca. The 17 Hjiccics are iiativcH of 
tn)plcn] Atueiica. 'J’liey are treea or MhruhH or Romet lines 
cliiuberH, hearing opjM>Mite or whorlcd Htipulatc leuvcR, 
elegantly marked with tmiiRVcme veiuletM. The Muiall 
dowerH are orrauged in Rhort. axillary panicles or terminal 
racemed clusters. Q. Jamaieenei* Ir an eiitiredeafed ape- 

€ known ill Jaiimica as Ud-umnan'* tree. 

neSB (kwi-in'e-e), u.pL [NJi. (Bcntham and 
)ker, 18011), (. Quiina + -ca*.] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the order 
(luttifrrw, consisting of tin' genus Quiina, tlie 
embryo liaving large colyledons and niinuio 
raiiicle, while in the rest, of the order, except 
the CatnphyUcir, the radicle is large and the 
seed-leaves arc minute. 

quilisma (kwi-lis'inji), w. [MIj., < Gr. Kthayn, 
a roll, < Kv/,lrfv, roll: B(*e riflindfr.'] In rurdieval 
tnuMral notation, a sign or noiime denoting a 
shako or trill. 

quilH (kwil), w. [< ME. ^quillr, quylle, a stalk 
(L. ra tarn us); cf. LG. quirk, kiele s= MllG. 
kil, G. kict, dial, kcil, a quill ; connections un- 
certain. Cf. OF. quiltr, a nog or pin of wooil, 
a niiiepin, < OHO. krtjil, MIKE G. a nine- 
pin, skittlf\ cone, bobbin : see kaif^. The Ir. 
ruillc, a quill, is appar. < E.] 1. The stalk of 

a cane or reed. [l^v. Eng.] — 2. A cane or 
reed such as those used in Pan’s pipes. 
For they hene dniightcrH of the hyghest Jove, 

And holdcii scornu of homely Bheplieards quUL 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., June. 
On a country quill each plays 
Madrigals and pretty lays. 

ShMey, J/>vo Tricks, Iv. 2. 
He touch'd the tender stops of varioiiR quills. 

With eager thought warbling his Doricic lay. 

Milton, Lycidas, L 188. 

8. One of the large, strong feathers of g^eese, 
swans, turkeys, crows, etc., used for writing- 
pens and the like. 

Snatch thee a quitt from the spreail eagle's wing. 

Quarles, Emblems, 1., Invoo. 
And reedH of sundry Idndi^ . . . more used than quils 
hy the people of these countreya 

Sandye, Travalles, p. IKk 

4. A quill pen | hence, by extension, any pen, 
csT>ecially considered as the characteristic in- 
strument of a writicr. 


Thy Fencll triamphs o'er the poet's QuiO 

Ctmgreve, To Sir Godfrey Kncller. 
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Mr JonM h«i a quiU of blue ink bdilnd one ear, a quHl 
..r rad Ink behind tbe other, another of black ink in hia 
nioSS. Timothy, p. 161. 

5 One of the comparatively large flight-fea- 
tliers orremiges of any bird, without reference 
to the use of such feathers for making quill 
pcjiH; a quill-feather: as, the quills mmI coverts 
of the wing; sometimes ext<mcled to include 
the similar feathers of the tail. 

Who now 80 long Imtli praised the clinugh’s white bill 
1'hat he hath left her ne’er a flying quUl, 

Wsfon, Satires, 1. 68. 


6. The hard, hollow, liomy part of the scape 
of any feather, which does not bear barbs, ami 
Iw which the feather is inserted in the skin ; the 
calamus, as distinguished from the rachis. 

The whole scape Is divided Into two parts : une^ nearest 
the iKMly of the binl, the tube or barrel, or ijuUl pru|iei‘, 
which Is a hard, horny, hollow, and seini-transpareut cyl- 
inder, eontalulng a little pith In the interior; it bears no 
webs. Ctmes, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 64. 

7. One of the much enlarged and peculiarly 
iiiodilied hairs with which' some animals, us 
porcupines, are provided ; a largo hollow spim*. 

Like quUlt upon the fretful porpeiitino. 

Shak.^ Hamlet, I. 6. 26. 


Them It shcaitc thy quilleg at moo, when my terrible 
liacke's turn'd, for all this; wilt not, i\>rcupine? 

Dekktfr, Ifumorous Poet, 1. 236. 


8. A piece of sinnll reed or other light slender 
tube, used by weavers to wind thread upon, 
ami by manufacturors to liold the wound silk 
ami other thread liropared for sale. 

Of works with loom, with needle, and with quilt. 

iSpeng^r, 

9. A ])lpctruni of quill, as of a g<M»se, for 
playing on musical instruments of the lute and 
'/ither families, (h) In the liarpsichoiti, spinet, 
and virginal, a small piece of <iuill projecting 
from the jack of each key (digital), ami so set 
that, when the key was dopresse<l the corre- 
snonding string was twitched or twanged by it. 
Various otlu^r materials were used inatea<l of 
quills. — 10. In sval-mujranuqj the hollow shaft 
<»r mandril of the seal-eiigiiivers^ lathe, in which 
I he cutting-tools are securtul to be revolved 
while the stones are held against them. — 11. 
In mhnufff a train for igniting a blast, consist- 
ing of a <niill (ilkul with slow-burning imwder: 
il is now superseded by the safety-fuse. — 12. 
The faucet of a barrel. llaUlwcU, [Prov. Eiig,] 
— 13. iwphnr,, bark in a roll, such as is often 
formed in <lrying, as of ciiinauion or cinchona. — 
In the qulUt, a phrase iiHfd ill (ho following passHgu, 
juid intorprcted to moan ‘pofitied* (Steevem)\ 'in f<in)i 
und order like a (piillud ruff’ {}iarpjt)\ 'in the coll' 
(Sinner). 

My lord protector will conic tlifs way by and by, and 
tlion wu may deliver our snppliculions in Uie quill. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., 1. 3. 4. 


Primary, secondary, tertiaiy quilhi. scc the mijeo 
lives. —To be under the quill, to be written aiioiii. 

The subject which Is now under the quill Is the Bishop 
of Lincoln. Bp. Hacket, Ahp. Williams, 11. 28. (Davieg.) 


To carry a mod quill, to write well. 

qnilU (kwii), V. [< quili^f w.] 1. traus, 1. To 
pluck out quills from. 

Ills wings liave been qtiHled thrice, and are now up 
again. Suift, To .Stella, xvli. 

2. To tap, as a barrel of liquor. HalliwvU. 
[Prov. Kjig.] 

n. intrans. To wind thread or yarn on quills 
for the loom. [New Eng.] 

The child Margaret sits In the door of her house, on a 
low stool, with a small wheel, winding spiNils — In our ver- 
nacular, quiUing—tor her mother. S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 2. 

quilP'^ (kwil), n. [Also, as mere F., quillv; < F, 
quilfCf a keel: sec fceeU.^ A fold of a plaited 
or fluted ruff or ruffle. 

quilP'^ (kwil), V. t. [< quiU^y w.] To flute; form 
with small rounded ridges. 

What they called his cravat was a little piece of white 
linen ouUled with great exactness, and hanging below his 
chill about two Inches. 

Addiaon arul SUde, Tatler, No. 2.'»7. 


([lUUfd (k6-U'), n. [Also quillay, cullay; < 
i’hilian quillai, so called from its soap-like 
Mnalities, < quillcan, wash.] A middle-sized 
Chilian tree, Quilluia ^u/wiiarta.—Quiiiai-baik, 
Hie bark of the qaUUi-trec, the Inner layers of which 
uliniiitd in saponin, whence It Is commonly used in (’hill 
as soaj). It has also come Into use elsewhere for washing 
*»HkH, printed goodt^ etc.; and an oil for iiromotiiig the 
of the hair has been extnictiul from It Also 
^f^fu-bark, qutUaja^barkt and eoap-bark. 

Q^Uaia (kwi-la'yjl), w. INh. (Molina, 1782), < 
Chilian quillui.^ A genus of rosaceous trees, 
of the tribe QuUUtivm, it Is choraoterlsed by 
an inferior radicle, flve volvate calyx-lobes to which ad- 
rJf** Hie five dllotod and fleshy stamen-bearing lobes of 
me disk, and flve woolly carpels, becoming a stellate 
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crown of flve many-seeded follicles. The 3 or 4 species 
ore natives of southern Brasil, diili, and Peru. They are 
very smooth evergreen trees, Dealing scattered and undi- 
vided loaves whicti ore thick, rigid, and veiny. The Urge 
and woolly flowers ore in small clusters, of which the lat- 
eral arc slamlnate and the central arc fert lie. Q. SapuiM- 
ria is the qiilllai, cullay, ormiap-bark tree of c hill. See 
qwUai bark, under quitted. Also spelled Quillaja. 

QuillaieSB (kwi-la'y(}-e), n.pl. [NL. (Kiullieher, 
1840), < Quillaia + ^w.] A tribe of rosaeeous 
plants somewhat resembling the iSniravw, dif- 
fering in the usually broadly winged seeds, iind 
characterized by commonly persistent briietless 
sepals, five, ten, or many stamens, one or mnny 
usually ascending ovules, and fruit of live fol- 
licles or a cafisule. It includes 8 genera , mainly 
American, of which Quillaia is the type. Sim* 
Kaavneelia. Also spelled Ouillajav. 

QUiUback (kwil'bak), n. The sailUsh, speur- 
lish, or skimbaek, ("nrpiodcs cmriuus, a kind of 
carp-sucker. The namo is also given to ol,ln‘r 
fishes of that genus, as i\ (Hjf'ormis. [Local, 
U. S.] 

quill-blt (kwiriiit), «. Astiiall shcll-bit: same 
as youynJdt* 

qnill-COVertB (kwiFkuv^frls), n. pi. Feathers 
immediaitdy covering the bases of the large 
featlK^rs of the wings or tail of a bird; wing- 
coverts or tai I-(H)verts ; tectrices. Sec corert^ d, 

quill-driver (kwil'drFvfr). «. One who woi'ks 
with a quill or pen; a serivener; a clerk. 
[Slang.] 

quill-driving (kwilMn^ving), n. The act of 
working with a}»eii; writing. [Slang.] 

Scriic sort of slave’s quiU-drioing. KitujKley, Tf y ) m ( i a, \ H. 

quille, «. S4*(» 

quilled^ (kwild), o. [< qmU^ + -cd 2 .] 1 . Fur 
nisheil with quills. 

His thighs with darts 

Were almost like a sluu'pM/titl/'ii jMiriientinc. 

.4/giit.,2Hen. VI., Hi. 1. IW-i. 

2. Forineil into a (piill: said of bark: ns, 
quilh'ft calisaya, contrasted with flat cnlisiiyn. 

In drying It Iclnchomi-tiarkl ndls up or bccoincK 
quitted. U. S. Diiqmutudury (lf>th ed.X P« 433. 

3. In //er,, having a quill: said of a reiitlier 
emnloyed as a b<*ariiig, and used only when llie 
(|uill of a feath(*ris of a different liiieturi* from 
the rc'st. 

quilled**^ (kwild), a, [< quiW<^ + ( Vimped ; 

fluted. 

In the Dahlia the florets are rendered quitted |l>y ciiUl- 
vationj, ami arc made to lUiHiimcimiiiy glowing coIimii'h. 

Jhuifc. /;n7., IV. 120. 

Quilled suture. Bcc mfure. 

q jiill ftr (kwir^^r), [< quilf^ + -e/’i.] An un- 
thalged bird. Halliircll, [Prov. Eng.] 

quillet^ (kwiFet), n, [Origin obscure. (T. 
quiir^.'] 1. A furrow. JialliwcU. [Prov. Kng.] — 
2. A croft, or small scqiarute piect* of ground. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. j 

All tins account to niiike of eveiy bag of moiKy, niul of 
every quillet of land, whose It is. jMmue, .SenuoiiB, ix. 

In the “fiicshlre Sheaf," .lune, 1880, it was stated that 
there wen* idoso to the border town of Holt a number i>f 
quUleta cultivated by the pisirer freemen. These were 
strips of laud markeil only by mear or boundary stones 
at a dlstuiiuu of tw eiity-iiliiu t») thirty-two yanls. 

N. and Q., Olh aur., X. 3:i4i. 

quillet^t (kwil'et), w. [Coiilr. from L. quUUihrl, 
anything you please: qww/, niiy thing; libel ^ lu 
heif it ideases.] A nicety or subtlety; a (juib- 
blc. 

O, some authority how to proceed ; 

Some tiicks, some quiUete, how Ui cheat the devil. 

Shak., L. h. I.., Iv. 3. 2SS. 

He is . . . swallowed in the quicksands of \nw-quUletH. 

MiddleUm, Trick to CSatcli the Old One, 1. 1. 

qulll-featlier (kwil'feTH^<*r), w. Saim* as 
quill^j 5. Hei* fealhvr. 

quHling (kwil'ing), w. [< quilV^ + -/wr/L] A 
narrow borderingof net, lace, or ribbon plait (*d 
so us to resemble a row of (pnlls. 

A plain quitting In your bonnet— and if ever any body 
lookiMl like an angel, it 's you In a net quillinn. 

Getrrge Eliut, SllUdleniiu*cb, Ixxx. 

quill-nib (kwil'nib), «, A quill pen from which 
tho foaMi<*r and a large* part, of the tube have 
b(3en cut away, leaving oidy enough of the sub- 
stunce to give the point of tin* j»en sufficient 
cousistenco. This is done for ease of tnins- 
portatiou, and the nib riMpiires a holder like 
the steel pen. 

quillon (kG-ly6n')» «• ^bio of the arms or 
iiranches of the cross-guard of a sword. S(*(^ 
enm-yuard^ cross-hillf cut in n(?xt column, and 
cut imder hilt, 

quUltall (kwil'tal), «. The ruddy duck, Kris- 
matura ruhida. Also called quilltail coot. [New 
Jersey.] 


quill-turn(kwil 

t6rn), n, A ma- 
chine or instru- 
ment in which a 
weavers’ quill is 
fumed. JJalli- 
well, 

quill-work 

(kwil'w^rk), n. 
E 111 b r o i d c r y 
with porcupiiie- 
(luills, such as 
that made by 
llieNort h Ameri- 
can Indians. Set* 
i'iwudian em- 
broidery^ under 
t'amulifiH. 

qulllwort(kwil'- 
vverf), II. A 
})lnut, Isoeles la- 
eusfris: soeall(*d 



Swr(iril-liill. It, il, 


from the (|iiill-like leaves ; also, any )>laiit of 
tlie genus I.soetes, See Jsovles nml Merliu*s- 


yrns.^. 

qiuilly (kwiri). o. [< -f -//L] Abounding 
in quills; showing llie ipiills, as a bird’s }»bim- 
age wli(*n fniyed or worn away. 


HU wings beciuiic quillg and draggled and frayed. 

J. OiiH'n, Wings of Hope. 

quilt (kwilt), II. [< MFi. quille^ quyllr, < OP. 
euilte^ also eidre, eoutre, also co/Yr, coitle. eoistre, 
a liek, imittress. = Sp. Pg. eolehn z= It. eoUre 
= W. eylched^ a quill., < L. eideita^ cidedlra^ u 
cnsliioii, ]iillo\v, mal tress, (piilt: see etishion, 
Pf. eoniiterjiaiie^. The h*. euille^ a bed, bed- 
tick, is npjmr. from the M.J If. A mattross or 
tlo(*k-bo(f. 


raiise to be iiiudi* ii good tbyeke qm/lte of cotton, or cIs 
of pure tlocki'H or of eicniic wolle, and let the coiicrynge 
of It be of wliytcfiiHlytiii, and lay** it on (he bdliurbcd Uiat 
you 4|o lye on. ttalteeg Bonk (K K. T. S.X p. ‘246, 

AfitT that thei lay down to nlcpc vpon the grussc, for 
other ifUfilteg nc pHowes buddc (hoi iiimiii . 

Merlin (K. R T. M.), Hi. f*3». 
And you liavc fiiHtciic*! on a thick qviltf or llork-bcd.on 
the outside of the door. Ii. JonMon, Kpico’iiu, 11. 1, 

2. A cover or coverlet made by st itehing to- 
gether two tliiekm'sses of ii fabric with some 
soft siibstafiec betweim tliem; any thick or 
wnrm coverlet : ns, a jmtebwork quill. 

Til both Horts of tables the ImmIk were covered with imig- 
idtlcent qidltH. Arbvthnott Ancient t'olns, p. .134. 

Then* Aff*‘clutlon, with ii nickly mien, . . . 

On llic rich inolt sJiikH with iH'coining aoo. 

Ptqie, it. of the L., Iv. 36. 

3. A quilted pc*ttieon1. [Kurnl.l- Log-oabln 

S ullt. He*f MarselUeB quilt, a double cotion- 

oth coverlet woven in patttirns whieti arc mlHcd In roli«}f 
in parts, from having a tliird thlekncsH llicrc iiitcipused. 
quilt (kwilt), e. [< quill^ //.] I, Irnus, 1. To 
.stuff or iiiterliiu* iiitlio mnimer ofufjiiilt; siip- 
jily with stuffing. 

A l)ug quitted wHli bran U very gixMl, but it drlcth too 
iniich. Jlanm, Nat. llUt. 

With llicHe IvcrminouH and TioUiitcd nigH| dcforiiiedly 
\o quilt and Interlaeu the ltd ire, the HjMitleMHe, and unde- 
eiiyiiig ndas ot Trutli. Miltun, I’relutieid Episcopacy. 

To ( 'haring C'niKH, and thereinto the great new Onll- 
nary, . . . being led thither by Mr. Beale, . . . and ho 
Hat with mo while 1 hail two quilted pigeons, very liatid- 
Boine aiid good meat. ttepijH, Diary, Sept. 26, 1668. 

DrcHsed 

111 hU steel Jack, a Hwartliy vcmI, 

With iron quitted well. Sctilt, Marmlon, v, 8. 

2. To stitch together, ns two pieces of cloth, 
UHunlly with some soft substance between: 
as, to quill a pcUieoat; in generni, to stitch 
together: said of anything *)f which there are 
at. least thn*e layers or thick nesses, tho stitch- 
ing oft(*ii taking an orimmenlal cliaructcr, the 
lines crossing one HnotlH*r or arranged in 
curves, volutes, <*ic. — 3. 'I’o jmss through a 
fabric backwnrd ami forward at minute inter- 
vals, as a iummHc and tliread in the process of 
making a quilt. 

He . . . BtoopH down to )di'k iip a pin, wliit-h ho ffuiUe 
Into the flap of hU i.‘iml-j)ocket with great aHHldiilty. 

i/oldtnnHh, 'J'lie Bee, No. 1, 
Qulltad armor, HtiifTixl and wadded ganneiilHof defense 
held in place and 8tn:ngtheiii‘d by i|iiiH lug.- - Quilted 
calves, Miam cuIv<>H for (he legH, made of (|iiil(cd cloth. 
Halliurll. - - Quilted grape-shot. bw* irrujte-Hhoi. 
qullter (kwil 'ter), n. [< r/MiVf + -erl.] 1 . One 
who quilts; one wlio maKes quilting. — 2. An 
nttachmt*nt to sewing-machines for executing 
quilting ujion fabrics. 

quilting (kwil'ting), u. [Verbal n. of quilt, v,J 
1. The act or operation of forming a quilt.— 
2. The material us«*d for making quilts; pad- 
ding or lining. — 3. Quilted work. 



anlitiiig 

Thick quUtin^t covered wltli elaiionito broidery. 

Itidwert LttHt liiiyft of J'ornf>cll, i. ft. 

4. A. kind of <*loUi roHoinblinj' diaper, imvinjrn 
paUerii nli^hily marked i»y llie dire<dioij of the 
threadn or rained in low relief. It is iniide o|‘ 
eottoii and of liniTi, and is nsed, likf' ]>i<ine, for 
waisteoatH. — 5. A <pultinf?»l»e(^ [NewlOIl^^. ) — 
French quilting. Hume hh 2 (fl). 
quilting'bee (kwirti!«(^*he), n. A rlM•^•linf^ of 
women for the* fnirpose (d* assisfiuj^ om* ol' llieir 
number in quilting a eoiinterpane: usimlly fol- 
low(td l»y a suj)per or other enti rtsiinnuiiit t(» 
whi(di men are invited. fN<‘w I'hig.] 

Now |in the duyKof refer HtnyveHaiit | were iiiHtitiitofl 
quUlinff t/ffH . . . and other innil aMHi'iiihlaaeK, wh»*re, iin- 
uer tlio iiiHjdrlin; iiifliienee of the fiddle, toil want enlivened 
by Kuyety tiiitl followed np by the tlaiiee. 

frrniif, l\ niektTho(!ki*r, p. 40G. 

quilting-cotton (kwil't ing-kot ^ 11 ), a. Saiii(‘ us 
eolloH ivatldiiKj {wWwh see, nrida-r ro/Zm/l). 
quilting-franio (kuirting fram), w. A frame 
with adjust Hhh‘ hnrs, wires, et<*.., usfni for 
Htndehing tljit. a fnhrie for (jiiilting or for e.oji- 
viMiifun'e in embroidering upon it. 

Quimper pottery. See noumj. 
quin (kwin), //. ( I’ossibly < Ii*. own, eoiii, 
money; with rrf. to Die shape.] A kind of Bcul 
loporpeef4 ii. Alsoy?/f7’a, st/uht. H^ooul, Kiig. ) 
qulna (kwi'nii or ke'nil), //. {= qmmi, < Sp. 

I'g. ( NIj. fii(ina), < »S. Aiiier. (I\u‘nv.) qiti- 

iKiy Inirk.l '.riie bsirk of vjiriiiiis Hf)eeje8 
of f'htrltoHO: also applied in llraxil to some 
other fel)rifiigal Imrks. 

quinamia (kwi-inVmi-il), a. [NIi., < qNinn + 
(nit{idr) 4- -o/.] Same as quimnnhir. 
qninamicine (kwi-niim'i-sin), a. (<r/abnoa- 
far; an arinirary form.] An artilieiul alka- 
loifl obtiiimMl from qaimimine. lls formnhi is 
( *1 qI I 

qulnamidlne (kwi-nam'i-din), a. [< f/a/’an + 
(itnidf^ + -bo-,] An artitieia.1 alkaloid obtained 
from <punainiiie. It is isonu'rie wdth (juiimiui- 
eirm. 

quinamine (kwi-mim'in), a. [< (/«/ao + 
Hittinr,} A nutnnil <'rystallim‘ alknloid, with 
the formnln. ( qj,l lo^Not )o, <ddaine<l from vari- 
ouK eineiiona barks. 7\lso called qtuuamia, 
quinancyf, n. An obs(d<‘te form of quiuHij. 
quinancy-wortt, a. An obsolete form of ql(ht,vf- 
wnr(. KtHlvr, Knglisb I’lanI, Nairn's, 
quinaqidna (ke-na-ke'nj|.), a. I Also </a//n/a/an 
r=: V\i/niinfuhut z=9>u,(fHinnqHina,< l‘crnv. qulna- 
qnhta, the, tree wliiidi yiehls the bark calltal 
quina : see qaina,] 'Flie bark of v'firiims species 
*)f fVac//aaa. See hin-hina, 
quinarian (kwi-iia'ri-an), a, and a. f< quinart/ 
+ -aa.'l I, </, (Quinary, as a system <d‘ classi- 
(leat ioii: chissilic.d in selK of live, in wiohijjy the 
word imtcH NiKvitlodly the idri'iilnr oi- Ho-culled iiHtiirul 
RyH^nii of rliiHMiltciilion, oritrinully piopoiiiidcd by Mui-* 
Irwy In islf*, aind fiirlher elnboraleil eHiicci.-dly by \ inorM 
iiinl SwiiitiHiWi. Ah HiibH(N|iicii(Iy inooillcd niui foriiin- 
luted tiy SwiiliiHoii in isfti, it. n^HtH HiibHtunthdly upon 
the tollowiiiK live pro|HiHilionH ; (1) Kvery nutnnil si-ricH 
of l>oiii|7H, in ItH prom'«>HH from u kivom iNdnt, retiiriiB 
or tendH to return to thut point, thus forinhi).!: u ciirle. 
(2) The priiuiiry riivnlur diviHloiiH of oveiy ai'oiip are 
uctiiully three, or u])p;ii'entl,v five. (::) The contentH of 
such aeireuhii m'on]i ureHYinbolieully or unalo^deully rep- 
resonted hy tin* eonleiils of nil otlier eirelen In the aniiinil 
kiiiKdom. (4) Tliehi- pi iinary divisioiiH of every group are 
chariictorlsed liy delbiite peeiiliiiritieK of form, Htriicture, 
ami eeoiioniy, whieli, under divei-Hitied iiioililieHtloiiR, »re 
Uiiifonu throughout, the anineil kingdom, and are there- 
fore to he regarded as the prinmr> t>peH id nature, (fi) 
The ditferent rankK oi' degreeH id tlie eircniar gnmpH are 
nine in numher, eueli heing in\olved within the other. 
None of thetie pwipimitioiiH being intelligilde, the Hyateni 
Bmm fell into diHiiMe, and in now regarded uh entirely 
grouiidluHH and fanciful. 

II. a. Ill amV., one who proposed, praetised, 
or taught the (piiimry sysliun of clussitication; 
an adherent of tin* quinary system. 

There wen^ not wanting other men in theHc i.ihnnlM 
wiioHc common neiiHe refiiHed to jieeept the iiietaidiorieHl 
doctrine and the myatical Jargon id the t^hiinariaiiii ; Inil 
BO tdrcnuoiiHly and ]HM'MlMtentIy had the latter asHerted 
their Infallibility, and ho vlgoroindy had they asHMib^d any 
who ventured to doiilil it, that nnmt peaecable ornithoj 
ogiHlH found it iieat to liend to the furioiiH idast, ami in 
Rome Hort to aequiivHee at leant in the phraaeology of tlie 
Rclf-rtlyled InterprolerN of t'reiitive Will. 

J. Xcirton, Kneyc. Hrlt., XVIII. l(>. 

quinariUS (kwi-iia'ri-us), a. [L. : see qninanf.'\ 
An uiK'ient Koman re|^>ubliean and inipi'riul 
silver eoin, in valm‘ half Ihedenavins, or about 
8 cents United States money. It was originally 
equIviUent to live aaRes, but after the depreciation id the 
as, to eight. It wjiH also ealled rirtitrintu*. from the llgtiiv 
of \ ietory stamped upon it It appeai'M to have been tlrat 
eolned at jtome 177 li. c., after the vietorioH of t'lodiUR in 
Intria. 

Quinary (kwi"na-ri), a. and a. [= F. quinaUr = 
bp. I^g. It, quiriariOf < L. r/ a ia tfrb/.v, contain ing 
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five, < qiiinif five each, < guinque, five, s= E. five,] 

1, a. 1. Divided in a std. of five, as parts or or- 
gans of niosl radiates. 

A quinary dlviaiou of BegmontB. 

Jdamt, Manual of Nat, lllit, p. .‘128. 

2. In z'ool.f Huiue us quinarian, 

.SwuiiJBonH Ryatom of chuMlflcatlon web peculiar. He 
eiideavomi to cBtabllRh ' cire.iilur” or quinary HiialugluB 
throughout the animal kingdom. Amrr. Hat.^ XXI. 88U. 

The mlRchlef caused by tlijK theory of a Quiiwry System 
(In Boologyl WHS very great, but was cbielly confliii'd to 
Itrituin. A. HewtoUt Kiicyc. Blit., XV I IT. 15. 

QiUnai 7 By 8 t 6 m,or quixiaryclaMdllcatloii. Sec^ni- 
■narian. 

IL a.; pi. qninaries (-riz). A wliole com- 
poseil of five parts or olementH. 

(niatemaricH or compounds fnnnml of four elements, 
quinnricHt sextaHea, etc., ocuonling as the number of the 
constituent elumuiita iiKU'easeM. 

PnjK Sci. Mo,, XXXIV. 740. 

quinate^ (kwi'nat), a» L< L. quiaif five «*ach, 
+ -atf:K\ In hoL, having an arrangement of 
five similar parts together, as five leallets on a 
pe.t iolo. 

quinaW'^ (kwi'nat), «. L< qinu(iv) + -rt/eU] 
In chrm,^ a salt of qiiinic acid, 
quince^ (kwins), a. [Formerly also qnener; < 
mM. quvnevy an extension of quint., appur. orig. 
plural taken as singular: see ////b/e-. Of. L. 
cydonitif ]>1., quince. Less prob. a ri'duetion 
of OF. {‘oiqntinnCj tlui largest kind of quince; 
< eoin, quince: see f/abicA] 1. The. fruit of 
t lie t ree Vyrna (U/t(onitt. (See def. 2. ) it is ponr- 
shiipeil, or in one variety tip|de shaped, large, sometina.'S 
weighing a ])oiiiid, of ii gnlden-yrllow colur when ripe, and 
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very fragrant. The 4|iiim*c wuh known to tlic uindents, and 
it lias been urgiu'il that the golden applegof the lleH]ierldes 
were ijiii'iicch. While raw' it is lianl and austere, but it 
bcenmeR edible by boiling or linking, and is largely iisi'd 
for Jelly, iireserveH, and murmalado (hcc etyiiuilogy of mrrr- 
maiadtr’\ and for lluvorhig sauces of other fruit s. 'I’he 
BcedH of the common qiiltiee are used in iiiedieiiie and the 
nrtH, on uecoiuit of their highly luiii'llugiiioiiH coat. In 
decoction they afford a deiiiiileeiit atiplieatjoii, and they 
areRiiinetimeR used In eye lotluiiH. '1 heir niiicihige is em- 
iiloyed in making bandoline and in marbling luaiks. See 
miuloliiie. 

Of rijicii'd quinccH Hiicli tin' yellow line. 

C'omjrei'e, tr. of Ovid's Art of Lovir, ill. 

2. The fruit-tree VyruH i'ydonUi., sometimes 
classed as ('ydonia ruitjaris, tlie latter genus be- 
ing based (insufliciently) on the inuny-seeded 
eidls of the fruit. The quince Im a siiiall hardy tree, 
iiHiially dwarfed, but fuimetimeH reiichiiig l:» or 2t) feet in 
lieiglit, having crooked B]ireadliig brniiclieR whieli produce 
tin; Mowers singly at their ends ib«sideH bearing fruit, the 
qiihiee often serveR hr a Htm*k for dwarllng the pear. Tin* 
local origin of tlie quince is not clearly known, but it occurs 
spontaneuiiRly fi'orn nortli western India westward thitnigli 
the Moditerraneaii haBin. The name qvutre applies idsi.) 
to any of the planta formerly referred to CyiUmia. Sec t lie 
plirases below.— Bengal Qlllnce, ..liylr Mannelon. .See 
.f'.'/Ie.— Chinese quuioe, a Bpt'clcs, Vym* Vathaymm 
{Cythmia SinnutU), rcBcmbling the Japanese quince, but 
icHs oriiami'iital. Its large green egg-shapeil fruit lam be 
used to make Jelly. - Japanese quUlce, a garden Kiiriib. 
PyritH (Cydonia) JajHmtra, a great favorite, on acoount 
chielly of its abundant early large scarlet or crimson How- 
ens varying to white. It Ih well suited for oniameutol 
hedges. Tlio fruit, which resembles a smull apple, is in- 
edible, but is BomotlmeB ubihI for mukiiig Jelly. AW called 
jnjumira and, hHially, bitrninff hmh, I*. (C.) Mauiei, more 
lately from .la]faii. beam abundant smaller orange searlet 
Mowers on every twig — PoXTtngal quince, a vailety of 
the eommon qiiliioe, having superior finely colored fruit, 
blit less pnaluctive than other Hnrf8.-> Qulnce-eBBence. 
See (vnantMe ethtr, under txnanfhic, 
quince-t (kwins), n. [ME. quynee: ap]>ar, an 
tibbr. form of quinsy, qninaucy.'\ Scrofula. 

Kor tlie qnym'f. Take Iiorehowndc and eoliimbync, and 
setlie it in wyiic or ole, and so thereof let hym dryncko 
fyrste and laste. MS. Hec. Med. (J/aliiioell.) 

quince'^ (kwins), n. Same as quince. 
quincentenary (kwin-Hcii'te-Tul.-ri), a. and n. 
flrrt'g. < !.<. qninlquf), five, *4- chnfenariits, con- 
sist ing of a hundred : sec centenary.'] I, a. Re- 
lating to or eoiisisliiig of five hundred, especial- 
ly five hundred years. 


quindedma 

n. n. 1. That which consists of or compre- 
hends five liundred. — 2. A fivo-huudrodth an- 
niversary. 

It saves 1IB from the reproach of having allowed the 
tmiticenUnary of the Canierbuiy Pilgrimage to paoB by ut- 
terly unnoticed. The Academy, Nov. 24, 1888, p. 381. 

qnlnce-tree ( kwius'trfi), n. The tree that bears 
the tiuince, l*yrtui Cydonia, Bee quince^ 

quince-wine (kwins^vln), n, A drink made of 
the forniented mice of the quince. 

quinch (kwinch), r, t. [A var. of gi/itchi, 
ap]>ar. simulating irh/ch for tptwer.] If. To 
move; stir; wince; fiounce. 

Kilt (.'ato did abid it a longtime, and never gttinehed for 

nor shewed countenance of fear. 

Morth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 638. 

N(k> parte of all that roalme sliall be able or dare soe 
much aa to quinche. Speneer, Htate of 11*01 and. 

2. To make a noise. IlalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

qtdncuncial (kwin-kuu'shal), a, [= F. quin- 
concial=zlt. quineoneial€,< L. quincuticialis, coii- 
Liiniijg five tw'elfths, < quinemix, 
five twelfths: see ^7/MmiewiC.] Dis- 
posed HO as to form a quincunx; .... 
arranged in u set, of fives M-lso, * • ■ 

arranged in two sets of oblique 
rows, at riglit angles to one an- . . 

other, so that fivo together form ymncimrini 
a (juincunx; in hot., sorntdimes 
not ing a pentastiuhous arrangemcnl of leaves ; 
more often noting an estivation. 

Now for the order of setting trees either in grovea, bop- 
yunls, or vineyards, we oiigbl to follow the usuall manner 
of eheipier row ealled tmincuidinU. 

llultand, tr. of Pliny, vll. 11. 

Qulncundal estivation, the imbricated nrmngement of 
five petals in a bud, in wbloli the first and aeeoiid are ex- 
ternal, the fourlii and fifth internal, and the third haa 
one iiiurgiii external, overlying the fifth, the other inter- 
nal, over! appeii by the first — Qulncunclal map-projeo- 
tlon. Heeprok^iwn. 

quiucuncialiy (kw'in-kiin'shal-i), adt\ In a 
quiucuncial manner or order.’’ 

It is no wonder that this qiiiiieiinciall onler was first and 
atill atfectctl aa gratefull unto the eye : for all things are 
Been quxncuiuciaUy. Sir T. Jirtnnw, Urii.burial, Iv. 

quincunx (kwin'kungks), n. [s= F. qnineonee = 
Fg. quinmtnefi, a quincunx; < h, quinmnx (quin- 
enne-), fiv»^ twelfths (of anything), < qninqne, 
= K. Jive, + nnnn, a twolftli ]>firt.: set* Jire and 
oatirrL] 1. An arrangt'mt'nt of fivt/ objects 
in a square, om* at each corner and one in the 
middle (thus, .X); csiiccially, an iirrungcTnent, 
ah of trt'cH, in sucli Htpiart'S cont iniiously. a eol- 
lecttoii of trees in siieli miuares forniR a regular grove or 
wood, presenting parallel rows or alleys In ditfcrt'iit direc- 
tions, accoi'ding to tlie spectator’s iM>Hitioii. Hei; diagnim 
under quinruhciul. 

Before lliem obliquely, in tirdei* of qvincunst, were pita 
dug llinre f(M^t deep. tUnden, tr. of (Vhhi's Com., vii. :tl. 

The single quincunx of the llyiides upon tlie neck of 
Taurus. Sir T. Urtncnc, Urii-buriul, lii. 

2. In hot., saiim as quinvuvvitd esUeation (wlutdi 
8ee,um!(‘r quincunrini). — 3. In n.vfro/., the posi- 
tion of planets when distant from each other 
fivf' signs or ITiO^. 

quiucunxial (kwin-kungk'slial), a. An t'lrtv 
neons form ttf qninvuneial. 

Ill quiucunxial irstiviition . , . two of the five pieces ore 
exUTlor. Le Manui and Decaisne, Botany (trans.), p. 86. 

quiudecagon (kwin-dek'ii-gou), n. [< Ij. qvin- 
qnc, = E. Jire, •+• K. deeatjm, ] In qeom., a plane 
figure with fifteen sides and fifteen angles. 

quindecemvir (kwiu-dc-Hom'v(*i*), n. [Altered 
in the second vowel to siiitr/m'wvir; < L. miinde.- 
eimrir, < quindeeim, = K.Jiftcen (sec quindecim)^ 
+ rir, a man.] In Jfoni. antia,, one of a body of 
fifteen magistrates who, at trie close of iho re- 
public, liad charge of the Sibylline books. They 
succeeded the board of the decemvirs {decemviri merie/i’ 
ciundie, or decemviri eaerorum), wiio were keepers of the 
>Siliylline liookH fnmi .S67 a. o., and whocontiriueu the func- 
tions of the duumvirs, or two patiicians of lilgh rank who 
kept the lasiks under the kings. It wom tiie duty of the 
qiiindeoemvirs to celehrato the festival of Apollo and the 
seiriilar games, and lltey were all regarded ob priOBts of 
AfHlIiO. 

quindecemvirate (kwin-de-sem'vi-rat), # 1 . t< 
Jj. qnindceiwriratus, the dignity of a quindecem- 
vir, < quindeeimriri, the quindeceinvirs: see 
qnindeeemrir,] Tho body or office of the quin- 
docemvirs. 

quindecimt (kwin'dd-sim), w. [< LL. quindeci- 
mns (L, qnintus deeihms), fifteenth, < L. quinde- 
eim, fifteen, < quinque, = E. Jive, -f deecm sr E. 
ten.] A fifteenth part of anything. 

Ouer and bcBido hath also heeiie declared what vnroa.> 
Boiiable cullni'iionB of numii* from time to time, as quinde- 
einu, ButtsidicB, tenths, d:c. Foxc, Martyrs, p. 2^ an. 1267. 

quindedma (kwiu-desM-mll), n. [ML., fem. of 
quindecimuA, fifteenth: see quind4}cim.] 1. In 



gnlndedma 

rnttsiCf the interval of a fifteenth, or double oo- 
, 2. An organ-stop two octaves above the 

(ouiidation-stops. 

nuixideneti W. [ME. quyndene, < OF. quitidesmc 
[?), < Mli. quindecimuSf fifteenth: see quimic^ 
niii, Ci. ML. quindena, a period of fifteen days.] 
Tl»e fifteenth day, counting inclusively from a 
c^Ttain date. 

And that done, he toke hia leue of serat Denvs alKiut y* 
tfjti/iuiiitie of raaelie. FtiUyan, Cnron., iL, an. i:i 47 . 

qilindiBinef, !>• Same as quimiecim. 

In the parliament of 6 B. 2 . para 2 nom. 11 . the hialiop 
(if Norwich offered before the king and lords that, if thu 
kiiiK would grant him tlie^uMfiirme and disme of the laity 
and clergy . . . i*ryane, Treachery and Disloyalty, iv. 7 . 

nuine^, w. A dialectal (Scotch) form «if quran. 

quine-t, [,< coine^ ro/«, < OF. coin, 

V. coiitff = rr. codoing y m., = It. cotognay f., a 
quince, < Jj. Cydoniumy Cydoncum (sc. malum), < 
tir. KMviov (sc. quince, lit. ‘apple of 

('y(lonia,'< KvAuvia, Kt;d(.;i^/V,(>ydonia,an ancitnit 
( Jrcok city of Crete : see Cydonia. Cf. quinct :^ , 
ifniddany,] A quince. 

quine^t, odv. An obsolete dialectal form of 

trltcncc. 

quinet (kwi'net), n. [< OF. quignet, quoigurt, 
(Vif/nvt, cuignety a little wedge, dim. of quoiHy 
roitt, a wedge j see coin t, coign,'] A wedge. Hal- 
tiivHI. [l*rov. Eng.] 

quinia (kwinq-U), n. [NL., < quiiiOy q. v.] An 
(»ldor name ior quinine, 

quinible (kwin'i-bl), n, [ME. quynibhy ult. < 
\i. qniHquc =:zK, Jhw. Cf. lyimfri/i/c.] In o/«.vic, an 
interval of a fifth; a descant sung at the fifth. 
Therto he song som tyme a loud miyntible. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 140. 
To sing a tpiiniliin means to duseant by singing lifths on 
11 plitin-soiig. 

C/utpprJl, Popular Music of the Olden Time, p. .24. 

quinible (kwin'i-bl), v, i, f< quinihlcy ii.] In 
nnosicy to sing a descant at the inti^rval of a fifth. 
See dionhony^ 2. 

quinic (kwiu'ik), a. [< qnina + -ic.] Same as 
Liftir. 

quinicia (kwi-nisb'ijl), n, [NTj., < quinic, v.] 
Same as quinieinc, 

quinicine (kwin'i-sin), n, [< quinic 4- -iwci-’.] 
The isomeric alkaloid into which (ptiniin^ or 
quinhline is converted by heat, ditfering from 
thmn in being dextrogyrate and amorphous. 

quinidamine (kwin-i-dam'in), n, [< qnino + 
-<d- + amine.'] An alkaloid of ciuchona barks, 
with the formula ("10H24N2O2. Also called 
vonrhinaminc, 

quinidine (kwin 'id-in), n, [< qnina + -id- + 
-/ Hr-i. ] A base (( '2o^^24^2^^‘2) i^<onloric with qui- 
iiinc, and occurring associated with it. in some 
ciiiehoria barks. Tt crystHlIlses In largo truiiHpiiront 
prisms, idmost iiiHoluhle in water, but tolerably soluble in 
Hleohol. It nentrali/es acids, and forms salts with them 
which much resemble the eorrespoiiding quinine salts, 
bill crystallise more easily. Their action on the system Is 
biniilar to that of quinine, but less powerful. Also culled 
cotu'hinine. 

quinine (kwin'en or ki-nen' or kwi'iiin), w. 
f= F, quinine r= Sp. Pg. quinina = It.. chininOy 
rliinhio, < NL. qniniua, <|uinine, < quinuy Peru- 
viun l>ark; see qnina and -iV/c-.] A very im- 
portMiit vegetable alkali (C.1QH24N2O2), obtaiu- 
<•<1 from tlie bark of several trees of the genus 
^'iin'houa. It is eolorless, Inodorous, und extrtimcly 
iiitter. wqth acids it forms erystallisable salla, the most 
nnportaiit of which is tile sulplmte, extensively used in 
iiicdieine. It is untiporiodic, antipyretic, antineiii-Hlgic, 
uikI bmic. 

QUininism (ki-uen'izm), n. [< quinine + -i/m/.] 
f^jiine as cinchonwm, 

quiniretin (kwiu-i-rot'in), n. [< quinine; sec- 
ond element obscure.] The flocculent precipi- 
♦ ide deposited in Holntions of quinine by the 
fclioii of Buiilight. It has the same chemical 
<*»>iupositiou as quinine, but no alkaloidal prop- 
‘■i’lies. 

quinisext (kwin'i-sekst), a, [< L. quini, five 
< fi(*h, five, + uextuMf sixth.] Bearing some re- 
‘‘dhni to five and six or l-o the fifth and sixth. 
- - Quinisext Council. See ConstanHnopotitan Council, 
uiiiler Cofutantinopolitan. 

quinism (kwi'nizm), n. [< quina + -iV/i/.] 
as cinchonism, 

quii^-goose (kwingk'gos), w. [< quink (imi- 
’ dive) 4. goose,'\ The brent-goose, Bernicla 
' f’l Ufa. See c ut. uu der hren i-goose, 

q uinnat (kwin 'at), n, [The native name.] The 
Oncorhynchun quinna t. Also called 
*uuric}ia ana cquinna. See OncorhynchuH and 
'dmon, 

quinoa (ke'no-|l), w. IA\bo qninm; Pemv.] An 
innual herb, Chenopodium Quinoa, native in 
cru, Chili, etc,, ana there much cultivated for 
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its farinaceous seeds. These afford a meal which 
can be made Into cakes, but not into leavened bread. A 
favorite preparation it a kind of broth or gruel called cara- 
pulijue, preparetl from these soetls and soasonetl with red 
pepper, etc. The quinoa is somewhat grown in Kiiglaiid, 
the seed being tuiteii by fowls, and the leaves used like spln- 
atdi. Tlie pluni resembles smne coiumon species of goose* 
fiMit or plgweetl. A variety having white seeds Is the one 
yielding food; the red seeds of another variety aro used 
in decoction os an uppUcation for sores and bruises, and 
their husk has emetic and antlpurhsllc pro|M*rties. Also 
called petty rice. 

They [the Incas of Peru! had also Mala, Quinua, rnlM-, 
Fruit-trees, with Fruit on them all, of Dold and ^silver re* 
Membling the natural. 

S. Clarke, Oeog. Deacr. (1«71X P- '•»>. 

quinoline (kwiu'd-lin), w. [< qnina + 

-iiif. -. ] Hanic aa chinoline,-^ Quinoline blue, a eoni. 
tar color formerly used lii dyeing: it is very fiigitivu Ut 
light. 

QUinologist (kw’i-nol'o-jist), n, [< qninolog-y + 
-iNf.] One who is vciWd in quinology. 
QUinolOgy (kwi-nol'o-ji), 11 . [< l!^\u qnina + 
dr. i H)itVy speak, say.] Tlie sum of 

scientific knowledge conconiiiig quinine and 
otlier cinchona alkaloids, 
quinone (kw'iu'on), w. [< qnina + -one.] 1. 
The gencra.1 name u[»plic<! to all benzene ile- 
rivativea in which two hydrogen atoms an* 
replaced by two oxygon atoms. — 2. Sjiocili- 
cally. a conijuniiid obtained by distilling kinii* 
n.ci<i with diluted sulphuric acid and peroxid 
of manganese, or by the oxidation of aniline 
with cliromic acid. It la in the form 4»f n suidlmulo 
of lino golden-yellow crystals, sliglitly soliiliic in cold 
Wilier and very volatile, and has a piercing irritating odor 
In tlic state of vapor. Also written kinone. 

quinquagenarian (kwin k wa-ji^-na 'ri-an ), a. 
and n. [= F. quinqnagvnaire =: Sp. quinmagr- 
nario = It. qninqvagenarioy < L. qninqnagnui- 
riHs, consisting of fifty, < qninqnagvniy fifty i ncli, 
< quinquagintay fifty, < quinque = E. Jive.] I. a. 
Being fifty y^bi's of age. 

11./^ A person agtMl fifty or b(‘tw(‘en tifly 
ami sixty. 

Dancers of fifty are a very different sort of quuujuayrnn- 
rians from Hitters <if tlfty. The New M irror (isiii), II. ,24. 

quinquagesima (kwiii-kw'a-i(*s'i-irijj.), n. [E., 
fern, of fYi/iii(/iii/f/c.s‘/ III w,s*, fiftieth, < quinquaginltf, 

fifty; s<‘c./i/Vi/.J A perioil of tifly days Quin- 

uageslma Sunday, the Hunday imnuHllatcb preceding 
sh wednesiiny, being tlie flftielh day before I'aster (ixitli 
inclusive), aud the lust Sunday before l.enl ; Shrove Sun- 
day. 

quinquangular (kw’in-kwang'gn-Ulr), a, f < LE. 
quinquangulnuy five-coriier<‘<l, < E. i/iiiiii/iir, = E. 
live.y 4* angnlujt, <*orner, angle: see anglf'^K] 
Slaving five angles. 

quinquarticular (kwin-kwilr-tik'n-lar). a. [< 
Jj. quinquoy = E.^ire, 4* iir/iV'M/M.v, joint, urticle.] 

(Joiisistingof or relating to five articles Quln- 

uartloulax COntroverBV, the controversy lietween tlio 
rininiana and thu ('alvInistK on tlie “live ))oiiits.*’ See 
the h'ice ArlicltH nrul the Five PointM, under article. 

You limy peiliapM be niile to grapple with liie diflleiil 
ties of tlie quinquarticular rontroverHy witlimit disei'e.diL 
n> yoiirHcives. lip. llurdcy, tJliiuge, Aug., isix;. 

quinque-angldd (kwin-kwo-ang'gld). a. [< E. 
qnivqnCy = E. JivCy 4- E. angled.] t.,)uimjiuiii- 
giilar. 

quinquecapsular (kw'in-kwc-ktip'sn-l|lr), a. ( < 

E. qninquey = E. ,/i/T, 4- eap/tula, cnpsulc.] In 
hot. and ::oot.y having five capsulos. 

quinquecostate (kwin-kwc-kos'int;, i/. [< E. 
quinque, = E. five, + costa, a rib. J In zodi, and 
hid.y liaving five ribs or costie, in any sense, 
quinquedentate (kwin-kwe-den'tat), a. [< Ti, 
quinquCy = E. five, 4- den(t-)s = E. tooth : see 
dentate.] In hot, and cwiY., having tivi* teeth 
or seiTatioiis of any kind, 
quinquedeutated (kwiii-kwe-den'tn-ted), a. 
[< quinquedentate 4- -cd‘^.] t^anic as quinque- 
dentate. 

quinquedigitate (kwin-kwu-dij'i-tut), a. f< E. 

quinque, 1 = F*. Jirvy 4* digiiics, finger: sec digi- 
tate.] Having live fingers or tm-s ; peiitudac- 
tyl. 

quinquefarious (kwdn-kwc-ta'ri-us), a. f< L. 
quinquCy = E..//fV',4' -fariusy as in hijdrious, etc.] 
1. In hot.y disposed in five vertical ranks. (Iray, 
— 2. In sodl.y disposed or arrang<*d in five sets, 
rows, or series; quim|ues<*riai ; iientustichons, 
quinqUQfld (kwin'kw'O-fid), a. [< Jj. quinquCy =: 

F. fwc, 'Fjlndcrv {y/ jld)y cleave, split.] In hot., 
cleft into five segments. See elvjT^y 2. 

QUiuquefoliate (kwin-kwo-fo'li-at), a. [< E. 

r ’nqnefoUuSy fivc-loaveil (< quinque, five y 
f(dium = Gr. <ltv//av, leaf), 4* -rtfcE] In hot.y 
having five leaves, or, more commonly but less 
properly, five loaflids. 

QUinquefollated (kwin-kwe-fo'li-a-ted ), a. [< 
quinquefoUate + -ed!^.] Same as quinquefolia tv. 


Quinquesyllabic 

quiUQUefoliolate (kwin-kw^-fo'li-o-ldt), a. [< 
1j. quinquvy s: E. Jive, + NL. Jhlioluniy a leaflet : 
see foNotafe.] In hot., having five leaflets : said 
of com]>oinid leaves. 

quinquegrade (kwiu'kwe-grild), a. [< L. quin- 
qucy =r E. Jivvy + gradus, degree; sei* graded .] ] n 
mimCf eonsisting of five tones.— Quinquegrade 
scale. 8ame hm pentatome wale (which sue, under wale). 
quinqueUteral (kwin-kwe-lit'e-ral), a. [< li. 
quinqucyzz K, JivCy 4- litUra, litera, h‘tter; sec 
iiti'i'al,] Consisting of livi' li'ttiTH. 
quinquelobate (kwdii-kwe-id'brit), a. [< E. 
quinquCy = E. Jirvy + NE. iohus, lobe : sec lohafe.] 
In hot. and.rwV/., liaving five lobes, 
quinquelobed (kwin'kwe-Iolnl), a. [< E. qnin- 
quvy = E. Jive, 4- E. hbe 4 -rr/-.] Same as 
quinqnetohate. 

quinquelocular (kwin-kwe-lok'fi-liir). If. [< E. 
quinqiiVy = E. Jive, 4- loculusy a eidl:* see ioeuiar. j 
In * 00 /, and hot., having five loculi, cavith's, or 
<*ells. 

quinquenerved (kwin'kwe-nervd), a. [< 1j. 
quinqnvy r= E. firey 4* nervuuy nerve, 4- -ed'^.] 
Same as quintuplinrmd. 
quinquennalia (kwin-kwe-na'li-jl), n, pi. [ L., 
iicut.pl. of 1 /ii/ar/iininii/i.v, that takes place every 
fifth year: quinquennia!.] In liom. antiq.y 

public gallics celebrated every fifth year. See 
quinquennial, n., 2. 

quinquenuiad (kwin-kwen'i-ad), n. 1 < L, qnin- 
quenniuniy a oerioil cf five years (si*e qninquen- 
niuni)y’¥ -ad^.] A jieriod of five years. 

So Hii'eidiig, Ml iirouK(‘d from hIuo)) 

Tbm’ Miiimy deeadN new- and strange, 

Or guy uuinqueanhutH, would wo reap 
The ifuwer and (|iiiiduHHt>iice of cliunge. 

Tcnnymn, The Diiy-llrutim, L'Rnvot 

quinqUBUUial (kwin-kwen'i-a1 ). a. and n. [For 
^quiutfurnnatyi L. quinquennalis, oeenrring once 
in five years, < quinqneuniSy of five years, < quin- 
r/iic, = E../I/V', 4* i/?i;/i/.v, year.] I. a. 1, Oi'ciir- 
ring once in five years. — 2. Ifeciirring in the 
fiflli year, reckoning lioth years of oi'cum'iice; 
occurring every fourth year. See IE, 2. 

With Joyitus bnnqnuts iuid he crown'd 
'I’ho grrwi quinquennial festival of .love, 

W ent, ir. of eindar'a Nenieiiii tides, xi. 
3. Easting five yenrs. 

IL a. 1. A period of five years; a quin(|iien- 
iiind; heii(*e, sonief liiiig eliamcleriziMl by such 
a pi-riod or interval, as an anniversary, or a 
•Millcge catalogue. — 2, A fi‘Mlival or eelobra- 
tion (MMOiniiig once in four years; an anniver- 
stirv in the liflli year. In tiiis seimu liotii the lirst 
und lust yeiirs of tlie eyrie of oceiirrenee were reckoned, 
tm WiiH the. inviiriaide syrttem in nntiiiiiity. Tiiim, tlie 
olyntpian, rytbiiin, und iMtliinian games, all eelelualed 
once III foiir^eurs, were all i|iiiminemna]K. 

quinquennially ( kw in-kwen'i-a l-i ), adv. Oucc 
in liv<‘ years; during a. ])erio<l of live years. 

quinquennium (kwin-kwcii'i-nm), n. lE., < 

quiuqneunis, of five years: sei^ quinquennial.] 
A p<'ri«M| of livi' y«*ars. 

Tile lupae nf a nninoucnmuin. 

fjourtl. Among my Dookn, 2d ser., p. 2r>4. 

quinquepartite (kwin-kwi>piir'tii), a. [< E. 
quinqueparfitus, divided into live parts, fivefold, 
< quinque, =r/ E, Jive, 4 pavtitus, p|>. of pOTtire, 
divide, distrilmte : hvc part, r.] Fiv»'-parf ed ; 
divided into or consisting of live parts, 
quinquepetaloid (kwiii-kwe-pct'a-ioid), a. f< 
jj. quinque, =; F. five, 4- E. petaloid,] l^’ormod 
of live ]ictaloid ambulacra: as, tJic quinquepeta- 
laid rosette of a spataiigoid sea-iircliiii. 
quinqueradiate (kwin-kwe-ra'di-al), a. (< E. 
quinque, =1 F.Jire, 4- radius^ ray.] liaving live 
rays; pentad inul, as a fish’s tin, a starfish, or 
a sponge-spiculo. 

quinquereme (kw'in'kwe-rem), n. [< L. quin- 
queremis, < quinque, = .fh Jive, 4- retuus, oar.] 
All ancient galley hnviiig livt* banks of oars. 

Tlie great irlrenit'S ami quinquermwH riiNbed onward. 

KinyHlcy, llypatiu, xvlii. 

qninquesect (kwin'kwe-sekt ), v, t. [< L. quin 
qiWy = E. Jive, 4 seeave. ]>p. sect us, cut.] To cut 
into five equal parts. 

quinquesection (kw in-kw i^-sck'shmi), n. [< L. 
quinque, = V,. Jive, 4- seetio(u-), a cutting: see 
section.] Sci-lion into five* equal parts, 
quinqueseptate (kwin-kwe-scji'tat), a. [< E. 
quinque, = E. fire, 4 sepfnni, a partition: see 
septum, septate.] liaving five septa or parti- 
tions. 

quinqueserial (kwin-kwe-se'ri-al), a, [< L. 
quinque, =: F. jive, 4- series,^ row, si^rics: set* 
serws, serial.] Arranged in fivi* scries or rows, 
quinquesyllabic (kwiu^'kwe-si-Iab'ikE a, [< L. 
aiiinque, = E. Jive, 4- syttah'a, syllable: see i»y/- 
Uihic.] liaving five syllables, us a word. 
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Qainquesyllable (kwin-kw<>8ira-i>l), n, [< L. 
quiufjiWf = K. JirOf 4* sylluha^ Hyl’lablo: sci* syl- 
lubh,^ A word of fivf syllablos. 

AnyMiiriK lioyoiid a fpiitiqueKUlltM^ Ik dlfllcult to pm* 
iiouiiot. Ituck'n Hamibonk oj Mfiil. Stiu'nccg, VJIl, 61U. 

quinquetactic (kwin-kwtMak'iik), ft. [< li. 

4jui)tfjuf\=: K.Jint'y 4- < ir. r«/cr/Kd(;, tai'tii*: sm* b/r- 
Hf’,'j Having; five eoiiHceiitive ]M)in1ri in roiii- 
niori .—Quinquetactic point. tntaetir jMfint, under 

jkdntt. 

quinquetubarcular (k\viii"^kwe-t u-hcT'kri-ijjr), 
ti. Saiiie aH fjuinfjnf;htht rf‘nlfiff'. 

The crowns of the Iow<5r niolarH ai‘«* ijiii luiwt ubermlnr. 

Anu r. iSatuntUM, XMl. <MU). 

quinquetuberculate (kwiii''i<\v<-tii-h(‘r'ki;i-iui ), 
a. T< L. fjuiHf/iifj = K. Jirr, 4-’ hihrmthttUy tu- 
bercle: tiffin hthfrclfy tithf rcitlfitr,] Having five 
tuber(*l(?M: as, n n nhn/tti (nln'rnt In tr mohir, 
qninquevalont {kwin-kwev'ir-lent), n. [< L. 
qHUtqiif;, — 10. //re, 4- JO. rnlrtjt.] hi rhtm.y eu- 
i»abl«^ of being eonibined witb or ex(diung(id 
for five liydrogen hIoiiih; iniving au equivu- 
leiiee i>£ live. 

qninqiievalve (kwin'kwe-valv), a. f< Ji. fftttH- 
= K.Jirr, 4- NIo m/’jv/, <loor (valve;.] In 
htt., liaving live vnlves, as a periearn. 
quinquevalvular (kwin-kwe-val'vri-l|Lr), a. [< 
Jj. qttiuf/uf \ = JO. Jirf'y 4- N^Jj. mlniUty dim. of 
mint, valve ; see ntit'v. ] Same us t/Hhtfjttrrnlrr. 
qninquevir (kwin'kwe-ver), a.; jd. ffHiuf/ttrrirt 
(kwin-kwev"i-ri). [Jj., < qnhifjttry = 10. ./irr, 4- 
Hr, a. man.] Jn /lout, oa//y., one of five eoni- 
inissioners wlio w<‘n* appoinf(Mi from time to 
time iind(*r tin' nqniblie as «*xtraordinary ma- 
gistrateH toearry any measure into efT(‘el,as to 
pn)vi<Je relief in lime of piiidie distress, to di- 
rect the esl,aldisliinenl< of a colony, or to pi'o- 
vide for the repair fif fortifications, 
quinqui-. JOor words so erroneously spelled, 

HOC (JuilHfttf-. 

quinquina (kin'ki-nii.)i a. Same as qttiiinqHiiin. 
quinquino (kin'ki-nb), a. (S. Amer.] A tree, 
MtfToj'fflfnt J*rrfh',r, the source of the lialsani 
«)f JVru. It Im found on a Ktrlp iilona itir roast of 8an 
Salvador cuiIIimI the ItalHuiii roant. It Iuih a lieif^ht of 
fid feet, hnuicliiiiic at 8 or Id foot from tlir fju'oiind; the 
IcavoM urr pinnate, d or s inrIicH Iona, thr tlowers nuiner- 
ouH in erect nircnirs, llir pods .‘t or 4 iiudn'ti long, narrow 
At tlio hiiHc, Iiroadrning and wingr<l hIiov<', <‘ontainiiigone 
seed. The halsani Ih olitainod hy the iiativcH from the 
trunk tty a proresK of hrating and inrlHlon. It was ftrat 
cxjtorted hy the way <»f rein, wimnre IIh namo. 'J’Jie fruit 
nlM(» yirldM U» cold pivHHureavuluaitlc wliilt* lialHani, and di- 
gCHted In rum fiirnjHlirHa mrdiciiKi, halHumito, Imt neither 
of thrae is an arthdr of rommeict!. Sei' Mjtroxtfhn, and 
(Hilgain iff Vvru (under halmtm). 
quinsy (kwin'zi), a. (ForiiuM-ly also qninttvy, 
q»fn::y, quinnj (also qtthtnuct/); reduet‘d from 
4‘arly squhivy, ^stfuiiisify ,s7/a/ar/V, a eontraeied 
form of fajifiiinttry, < OJ<\ squinnnHf, sqithtnitvvy 
esqui Hit tiff, F. rsqttiHfinrif (ef. also OF. quinn- 
liquf , qnhutUkf ) = Sji. rsffninnnHa = Fg, fsqiii- 
itettrin = It. svhhKtitj:ift, qiiiusy, wilh prosthetic 
,v, < Lli. qimtnvhvyi Or. a kind of sore 

tliroat, also a dog-collar, lit. *<log-tlirottling,^< 
Kwi' (/.I'l-), dog, 4- a] \Htfy ehokt', throttb'. (T. 
4‘tjnam‘hc.\ I’oiisillitis; sjieeifieally, a dee]) sup- 
purative lousillitis. 

Ill stepM that iiiHoleiil iiiHulter, 

The cnndl Quincy, leajiing like a Vulture 
At AdaniK throat. 

SjilmHirr, tr. of l»u JtartaH'a Weeks, li.. The Furies. 
Why don't you Hp<>nk outV~nnl stand croaking liken 
frog in wquitwii! Shvridmi, 'I’lie Kfvals, iv. '2. 

quinsy-berry (k win 'zi-ber' i), a. The Jdaek t*ur- 
rant, llHws niffrntn, of 11m nor11u*rn Old World, 
often planted. Its berries «re enten, and a jelly 
of them is a long-known popular remedy foV 
quinsy and sore throat. 

qninS3nU^Ort (kwinV.i-wt'rl), '//. ( Konnerly also 

quimincy-trnrty squinnnry-irort : < qnht.sy 4- 
?ror/l.] A small trailing Fiuroiieuu berb, Aspe- 
ruin vytmnvhivft, of tlie Rubinvnr, luiving nar- 
row leaves wboried in fours, a ml small, elus- 
tenul, nearly while flow(‘r.s. It was once repnii'd eiti- 
CHcioiiM as aglirgle in tpiinsy and sore thmat, wnenct! the 
C4)ninioii and the Hpccihc nainea Also tpiitmj wood nijf. 

quint (kwint), n. [< i<\ qnhtlr Sp. I*g. Jl. 
quinta), f., a fiflh part, a fifth (in music, ele. t, 
also quint, m.. a fifth, < quint (= Hp. Pg. ll. 
quinto), fifth. < h. qnintus, fiftli, < qninqnr, livi-: 
Hee.//fT.J 1. A set or si'queiiee of five, as iu 
I»iqu(*l . 

For since the State has made a yuini 
Of gcne-alH, he’s listed in 't. 

IMler, iiudihias(i:>41), III. 11. 

2. Tu tnnsir, same uh Ji/lh, 2. 

Ah the melody pftH-eiM.Md tlnire resulted a suceesalon of 
piirallel ipiurts, qtntdg, an 1 octaves, which would be in- 
tolerable to inudern cars. 

The Aeadtmyy Jan. 18, 1890, p. 51. 
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3. In organ-'hmIdin{ft a stop giving tones a fiftli 
above the normal jiitch of tru' di^tals used. — 

4. TJie smallest of the three varieties of viola 
da braetdiio. See vittl , — 5, The E Hiring or 
chanterelle of a violin: probably ho called 
from the liiglioKt Ktring of the bile. — 6. Jn 
J'mmntjy the fifth of th<} eight parrieB in sword- 
play. It 18 taught iu the bcIiooIs, but rarely 
used in practice! 

quint-. [L. 7M/a/M.4, fifth: see (/Mi‘af.] A prefix 
of the names of musical instruments and of or- 
gaii-Hinps, dtmoting a varitdy whoso pitch is a 
fifth above or }»elow' Unit of the usual variety, 
quinta (kwin'ta), n. [Sp. Pg. quinUty u coun- 
try house.] A country house iu Madeira. 

A PoHco del Molino is the best ])nrt of Urn town, whore 
all the rich murchants residu in quintan surrounded by 
jiretty gurdeiiM. Lady liranney, Voyiigt; of Hunbeatn, I. v. 

qnintad (kwin'tfid ), n. [< J J. quintuSy fifth (see 
qnint)y + -adK] Same as jnntad. 
qnintadena (kwiii-ta-de'ii|i), n. [<L. quinhnty 
fifth, 4- -ad-rntty an arhitriiry termination.] In 
organ-hniltiinffy a stop having small stopf>ed 
pijies of inetal in tim tones of which tlie second 
mirmonic or twelfth is decidedly i)rominent. 
quintain (kwiiiMan), n. [Formerly also quintan, 
quintin; < MF. qiiyntaijncy qivahtUtn, < ()t\ quin- 
iainCy vnintninay etc., f., a quintain, F. qnintaina 
= l*r. It. f/nintana,<. ML. qnintanay a quintain, 
also ll yiart of a sfretd. where carriages could pass, 
< L. qnintanay a street in a eam]>, between the 
fiflli and sixth maniples, wlu're were the market 
and forum of the camp, and, it is supposiMl, tlie 
])laee of martial extTcises, «*lc., whence the ML. 
use ; lein. (se. via) of qnintannsy fifth : see quin- 
tan.'] 1 . A figiirt* or of her object to be tilted at. 
It WHS eiinstrucfed in various ways. A common iorrn In 
Kngliind coiihlHlcd of an upright on the top of which 



was A horizontal bar turning on a pivot; to one end of 
this a samihitg was nttaclird, to the other a broad liount; 
and it was a trial of skill to strike or tilt at tin! l)road end 
with a lunee, and pass on before tlie hag of sand could 
whirl ronml and strike the tiller on the back. 

My iMJtter parts 

Are all thi'own down, and that wliieii here stands up 
Is but a fjnintain, a tinre lifeless block. 

Sh'ik., As you T.iko it, i. 2(J«. 
The quintain in its original slate was not confined to 
the exercise of young warrhirs on htirsebaek; It was an 
object of i)ractlce for them on f»>ot, hi order to acquire 
strength and skill in assaulting au enemy wilh their 
swords, spears, ami hAttle-nxes. 

Strutt, Sports and Past fines, p. 183. 

2, Tim giiine or exercise of tilting at the quin- 
tain. 

Somur qwein!K, and mmintniut, A other qwalnt gaurneB 
There foundyn was first, /k yet ben fortlie Imiintud. 

]}e9tructwno/Troy{E. K. T. S.X 1. 16*27. 

quintal (kwin'tal), n. [Also kintaly and for- 
merly krntaly kiiithy (*arly mod. E. kyntayl; < F. 
quintal = It. quintalcy < 8p. Pg. quintal, < Ar. 
qinfaVy a weight of one hundred pounds, < L. 
rmtuftiy a hniidrod: sei* cent ami cantary cania- 
ra.] A weight of 100 pounds. The old French 
niiiiitAl was equal to lOi) llvres, or nearly 108 jNMinds avolr- 
(liifMiis. The quinlal wu'trufiu’, or miKleni quintal, Is 100 
kilograms, or about *220 pounds nvoirdiqiois. 

I give this Jowisl to thee, richly worth 
A quintal or an hundred -weight of gold. 

Chaimum, mind lleggar of Alexandria. 

quintan (kwin'tan), a. and n. ( < H, quinUintitty 
pertaining to tlio fifth, (.qnintmiy fifth, < qwiw- 
(fitr = Fj.Jive: Jirc. Cf. quintain.] I. a. 

OecTiiTiiig or reeurring every fifth day, both 
days lieing eouiiled, as on Sunday amrThurs- 
<1 hv: as, a quintan fever. 

ii. If. An inlermitteiil fever the paroxysms 
<if wliiidi recur every fifth day. 
quintet, a. A Middle English fonn of quaint, 
qnintejfbil (kwlnt'foil), n, [A eomqit form of 
Hnqncjoily ns if < OF. quint fifth, 4* /m7, leaf.] 
In her., same ns cinqurfoit 
quintellt (kwin'lel), «. An erroneous form of 
qninlain. 

None crowns the cup 
Of wassailt* now, or sets the quinteU up. 

Herrick, A Pnstorall sung to the King. 

quintenti tt. An obsolete form of quintain. 


aalntte 

QldilteniAf, n. [OF. guinUme, a corrupt form 

of ffuinternCy guitemey a gittem, guitar: see giu 
fertiy guitar,] A musical instrument of the lute 
family, which was one of the early forms of the 
modem guitar. 

quinteron (kwin'te-ron), n. Same as quintroon, 
quintessence (kwiiu-tes'ens, formerlv kwin'te 
sens), n, [< ME. quin^seucc, < 01*. (and F.) 
quintessence = It. quiniessenza s ML. ^inta es- 
sentia, fifth essence: L. quinta, fern, of quintus^ 
fifth; essentia, being or essence: see quint 
and rwewcc.] 1. Tbe fifth essence, or fifth 
body, not composed of earth, water, fire, or air; 
the Hubstance of the heavenly bodies, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, who seems in this matter t<» 
follow Pythagorean doctrine. Th« quintessence 
was sitiiattMl above the four terrestrial elements, and with 
naturally bright and incorruptible and endowed with a 
circular motion. 

Forsothc philoRophoris clepen the purest suliataunce of 
manye eorruptlhlc thingis clement Id quinta eegeneia. 

Book (if Quinte JCusenc^. (cd. FiirtilvallX p. 2. 

Paracelsus . . . tells us . . . the lungs consume part of 
the air, and proscribe the rest. So that ... It seems wi- 
may supyK>su that there is in the air a little vital qttin- 
tcfuience (If I may so call it), which serves to the refresh- 
ment and restauratloii of onr vital spirits, for which use 
the grosser and incomparably greater part of the air being 
uiiservlccuhli). It need not hcciii strange that an anininl 
stands tn need of almost inecssantly dmwlng in fresh air. 

Boyle, New i:xi)eriments touching the Spring of the Air, 

(Exp. xlL 1. 

Hciice — 2. An cxiract from finvtliiiig, contaiu- 
ing its virtues or most csscTitial part in a small 
qiiatiiity; pure and concentrated essence; the 
best ami purest part of a tiling; in old chcni., 
ail alcoholic tincture or essence often made hy 
digestion at eommoii temperatures or in the 
sun’s heat, and always at‘a gentle heat. 

Tocoinfortc the hert-ti, jmtte yii oure 5 emmue, the /» e#.- 
Hence of gold and of pccrl, and he schul be delyucrid there- 
of I of venom] and be Ikn)!. 

Book qf i^uintc Kggenee (cd. FumlvallX p- 23. 

More precious I do bolde 
Multcs i)iiro qfiintcinte.nc.e then king Harries golde. 

Timcn' Whime (F.. Fi. T. S.X p. Cl. 
The quintcjiaenee of iivciy sprilu 
llenvun would in 111 lie show. 

Shak., As you Like ib fit 2. 147. 

The large scarlet uncnione outshone even the poppy, 
whose t'olor here is Ih*' quinteiotenee of flame. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Sai'accn, p. 116. 
Pure quiniem'nceg of precious oils 
In hollow’d iiKMUiH of gems. 

Tennygon, Palace of Art. 

quintessence (kwin-tes'cn», formerly kwitPte- 
Hcns), V, /. ; ]>rot. and pj). quintessenced, ppr. 
(fuiniesseneing. [< quintessenee, n,] ’Po extract 
as a quintessence'; n*cliice to a quintessence. 
[Rare.] 

If the whole world were quiniemenced Into one jwrfumi*, 
it could not yield so fragrant a smell. 

Bev. T. Adame, Works, II. 434. 

It is truth quiutewenred and I’aiscd to the highest powi*r. 

Quoted in LiUeU's Liviinj Age, CLXXV. 11 3. 

quintessential (kwin-te-seu'shal), a, J< quin- 
te.s.sence. (ML. quinta essentia) 4*’ -at] tJonsist- 
ing of quintessence; of the nature of quinte- 
sencc. 

Here first arc bom the spirits animal, 

Whose inatUw, almost immaterial, 
llesembles heaven’s matter miintcfmntial. 

P, Fletcher, Purple Island, v. 

Our states, I have always contended, our various phases, 
liave to be passed through, and there is no disgrace in it 
so long as they do not levy toll on the quintemniial, the 
spiritual clcnient (7. Meredith, The Fgoist, xlv. 

quintessentialize (kwin-te-sen'sbal-lz), r, t; 
prot. and pp. quinlessentialisedy ppr.’ quintessen- 
tializing, {<. quintessential •¥ -ize,] To reduce 
to a tfuintossoTico; exhibit in tbe highest or 
quintessential forai. [Kare.J 

Their fthc Tows’] national egotism, miintemenHalUed in 
the uTophots, was especially sympathetic with the pet- 
sonal egollsni of Milton. 

Loufell, Among my Books, *2d ser., p. 273* 

quintet, quintette (kwin-tet'), n, [= F. quin- 
tette, < It. qnintetio, a quintet, < quinto, < L- 
quintuSy fifth: see quint,] In music: («) Amovc*- 
ment for five solo parts, cither vocal or instrn- 
mental. Instrumental quintets are essential 1> 
similar 1 o quartets, (h) A company of five sin^r* 
ers or players who perform quintets. 

quintette (kwin-tet'^o), n, [It.] Same as quin- 
tet 

qnintfoil (kwint'foil), n. Bee quintefoit 

quintic (kwiu'tik), a, and n, [< L. quintuSy fiftk 
(see quint)y 4 - -t’c.] I. a. Of the fifth degree. 
- Qulntlc equatlcm. flee 0 at<at<on.~Oiii]itlo symme- 
try, symmetiy arising from the posBlblllty of reducing a 
qulntlc to the fonn oa?"*-!- fip*'. 

n. An algebraic function of the fifth de- 
gree. 



auintile 

auintile (kwin'til), n, [< L. quintus, fifth, < 
qntnque, five, + The aHpeot of planets 

they are distant from each other the fifth 
part of the zodiac, or 72°. 

Q^ntillian (kwin-tirian), w. [< a 

Konian female name (see def.), fern, of Quintit- 
Jus, dim. of quintuH, fifth; see quinUtn,'] One of 
a iK)(iy of MontAuists, said to have been ho 
called from a prophetess Quintilla. 

atlintillion (kwin-tiryon), n. [< Ti. quintas, 
fifth, + E. (m)i7//oM.] In the Etif^lisU notation, 
the fifth power of a million, a unit followed by 
thirty ciphers; in the French notation, used 
generally in the United States, the sixth p<»wer 
df one thousand, a unit followed by eighteen 
ciidiers. 

qumtinfi ». An obsolete form of quintain. 

qXLintine (kwin'tin), n. [< Tj. quintus, fifth, 4- 
In hot., an alleged fifth coat of an ovule, 
counting from the outermost. (Compare quar- 
tine. 

quintisternal (kwin-ti-st6r'nal ), n. [< L. quin- 
ins, fifth, + NL. sternum, sternum.] In anat, 
t he fifth stemeber, succeeding th(» <j|uadrister- 
iinl, and corresponding to the fifth intercostal 
npace. [Kare.j 

qnintole (kwin'tdl), «. [< It. quinto, < L. quin- 

ins, flftli, + -o/c.] 1. Same as quintuplet, .I. 

Compare decitmle, quartole, et<*. — 2. A five- 
stringed variety of viol much used in Franco 
in the eighteenth century. See viol. 

quintroon (kwin-trfin'), n. [Also quinieron : < 
Si>. quintcron, a quinlroon, < L. quintas, fifth: 
s<'e quint. Of. quarteroon, quadroon,] In the 
West Indies, the child of a wliite person by 
one who has one sixteenth part of negro 
blood. 

quintuple (kwin'tu-pl), a. [= F. quintuple z= 
S|». qnwtuplo = Pg! It. quininpio, < ML. ^quinia- 
pltts, fivefold, < L. quintus, fifth (< qninqae, five), 
+• -plus, -fold. (5f. L. qniniuplex, fivefold, < 
(pun Ins, fifth, + pUcare, fold.] 1, Fivefold; 
containing five times the number or amount. 

Owing this name not only unto the quintuple number 
of treOH, but the figure declaring that numtior. 

iSYr T. Bratvm, Garden of Gyrus, i. 

2. In hot,, divided or arranged by a rule of fi v<* ; 
fiv<d'old.-.- Quintuple rhythm or time, In musu', 
ihythni or time characterlzM by Hve bimU or pulHCB to the 
nu'aBure. See rhythm, 

quintuple (kwin'tu-pl), v. ; pret. and ]ip. quin- 
tupled, ppr. (juintiqUinq. [s quintuple, a,] I, 
trans. To make fivefold. 

II. intraus. To increase fivtdold. 

The value of laud in that district Iiaa qtiirUupled within 
the last thirty or forty years. 

Furtniuhtly X. S., XLII. 22«. 

quintuple-nerved (kwiuMu-fd-uervd), a, Hamo 
as quintupHwrved, 

quintuple-ribbed (kwln'tU’pl-rlbd), a. Same 
as quintuplinerved, 

quintuplet (kwin'tu-plet), u, r< quintuple 4- 
“'7.1 1. A set of Avc, as of car-springs, etc. 
— 2. pi. Five children born at a birth. 

Five ycara BubBO()Uontly she gave birth t« qrnntuplete. 

Lamet, No. 3417, p. 3U2. 

3. In musie, a group of five Hotels to be rM*r- 
formed in the time of throe, four, or six. Also 
quiulole. Compare nonujdct, triplet, eie, — 4. A 
bicycle for five riders. 

quintuplicate(kwin-tu'pli-kat), V, t, ; pret. and 
J>I). (piintupHcated, ppr. quintupticeitinq. [< L. 
quintuplicatus, pp. of quintuplicare, < quintus, 
fifth, 4- jdicare, fold : see plicate,'] To make 
fivefold ; increaso or repeat to tho number of five, 
quintuplicate (kwin-tu'pli-kat), a. and ri. [< 
b. quintuplicatus, pp. of (juintuplicare : see quin- 
ts plicate, t’.] I, a. Consisting of or relating to 
!« set of five, or to five corresjmnding parts. 

n. n. One of five things coiTespondiug in 
every respect to one another. 

A gntai many dupllcaivi^ not to apoak of triplicates, or 
• Veil Buch BL qtdntujdiccUe as that which I adduced. 

Trench, Study of Words, p. 181 

quintuplication (kwin-tu-pli-ka'shon), n, [< 
quintuplicate 4- -ion,] The act or process of rc- 
)'j.‘athig five times, or increasing to the mini her 

The perceptible are evolved out of the imperceptible 
‘ icnieiitii by the process of quintuplieation. 

Encye. Brit,, XXIV. 119. 

qt^tuplinerved ( k win ' tu - pli - n^jrvd) , a, [< 
ML. "^quintmlus, fivefold, + L. tiervus, nerve, 
4 -cr/s.] In hot., having a midrib with two 
laterHl ribs or primary nerves on each side; 
^Hid of palmatefy nerved leaves, or those ap- 
jn’oacliing the palmate nervation. See nerva- 
ht>n. Also quinquenerved. 
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quintus (kwin'tua), n. [ML., < L. f/uintus, fifth : 
see quint,] In medieval musie. the fifth voice 
or part, it either correaponded in ctnnpass to one of 
the otlier four, ttiough iiidependont, or Htrciigtliened the 
dliferent parts in turn : hence aometimes calletl vayam. 

quinzain. auinzaine (kwiu'zuu; F. pron. kan- 
ziili'), n, [< ME. ^quinzaine, qnqnsqnne, < OF. 
(and F.) auinzaine, the number of fifteen, a 
fortnight,? (ptinze, fifteen; see qninze.] 1. In 
chron,, the fourteenth day after a feast-day, nr 
tho fthetuith if tho day of tho feast is iiicluVlnd. 

And the quymtyutui after that Merlyn come to coui tc, 
and grete was the ioye the kyiigo mtule to hym. 

(E. K. T. S.), J. .'“,7. 

2. A stanza consisting of fifteen lines, 
quinze (kwinz ; F. pron. kanz), n, [Also qninre ; 
< F. quinze, fifteen, < L. (juindeeim, fifteen; see 
qnindeeim,] A game of cards somewhat similar 
to vingt-un, in which the object is to count fif- 
teen, or as near as possible to that number wit h- 
out exceeding it. 

Gambling tlie whole morning in the Alley, and sitting 
down at night to quinze and hazard at Ht. Jiiim's’s. 

Cohnan, Man of Ihtsint'KS. iv. 

qninzyf, n. See quinsu, 

quip (kwip), 11 . K W. ehwip, a quick iiirii or 
flirt, < chwipio, whip, move briskly. Cf. whip. 
Hence quih, quihhle.] A smart sarcastic turn ; 
a sharp or cutting jest ; a severe retort ; a gib(\ 
J*ft!fi. Why, what ’a a quipf 

Manes. Wee great girders call tt n short, saying of ii 
sliuriie wit, with a bitter sense in a sweet woni. 

Lyly, Alexander and tYunpaspe, iii. 2. 
If I sent him word again It was not well eiit. he would 
send me word he cut it to please himself. This is enlled 
the Quip ModesL SJutk., As you Like It, v. 4. 70. 

ITasti? thee, nymph, and bring with tine 
.lest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton will's. 

MUUm, 1/ Allegro, 1. 12. 

quip (kwip), r. ; prt't. and pp. qnipptd, ]ipr. 
quippinq. [iquip, n,] I, in Ira ns. To iihc quips 
or sarcasms; gibt?; scoff. 

Are you pleasiuii or imevisli, that you quip with siiclie 
brief o glides 7 

(rTwiM', Theeves Falling Out (Ilarl. MIsc., Vlll. ;{8.*{). 
Ye malitioiia haue more mindo to quip then might to 
cut. Byly, Ku])hues, Amit. of Wit, p. 

II. trans, I'o utter tpiips or sarcasms on ; 
taunt; treat with a sarcastic retort ; sinu'r at. 
The more he laiighes, and does her elonely quip, 

To see her boi*o lament ami blU^ her tender lip. 

SlH’HStr, F. Q., VI. vii. 4 1. 

quipo, n. See (juipn. 

quippert (kwip^T), n. One who jests or quiiis. 

And here, jionuliieiittire, some desperate quipj)er will 
eaniinze my proposed comparison. 

JSashe, IntriMi. to <Jreum'’H Menaphoii, ji. 14. (Daeies.) 

quippian (kwip'i-an), n, [So called because 
dciiotred by Q,] ’A curve of the tbinl class, 
t he left-hand member of whose' equat ion is the 
quint, ic contravariaut of a cubic, 
quippish (kwip'ish), a. [< quip + -/.*</# i.] 
Abounding in quips ; epigrammatic. [Rare.] 

I prefer Fuller’s fversionl, us more quippish and adagy'. 

N, and Q., 7th scr., VJ. .'*oi. 

quipu (ke'j[Mi or k wip'd), n. [Also qnippn, quipit, 
quippo; < Feruv. quipu, a knot.] A curd about 
2 feet, ill length, tightly spun from variously col- 
ored threads, and having a number of smaller 
threads attachcul to it in the fonii of a fringe: 
used among the ancient Poruviuns and elsc'- 
where for n'cording events, etc. Th« fringe-llkc 
threads wore also of different colors and wort* knotU'd. 
The colors denoted Hcusihlo objetds, as wlilio for silver 
and yellow for gold, and soiiictiiiies nlBi> abstract Ideas, as 
white for peace and reil for war. They constituted a rude 
register of certain imiN>rtuiit facts or events, as of births, 
deathil^ and marriages, the iiuiiiher of the isipiilation tit 
to bear arms, tho (|iiaiittty of stores in tliu govcniment 
magaziues, etc. 

Tlie iiiystorloiis sclcnci* of the quipus . . . supplied 
the Peruviana with tho nieaiis of commiiuicutiiiK Ihtdr 
ideas to one another, and of transmitting them to future 
geiierailoiis. Pras'Mt, (^omiuest of Peru, i. 4. 

Wampum and mnppwt are inneinonio rceords of the 
most elementary kind. y«M «5 7’a»/f(/r, The Alphabet, I. 18. 

q[]^quihatch (kwe'kwe-hach), n. [Aincr. lud.] 
^he quickhatcli or wolvon'iic, Guto luscus. 
quiracet, a. An obsolete form of cuirass. 

For oil their biicklcrii, Morions, and Qviraees 
Wera of no proofe against their peisant maces. 

llwltsm, tr. of im baitos’s Judith, v. 

quirboillet, quirboillyt, «. Obsolete forms of 
cuir-bouilli. 

quircal (kw<?r'kal), «. A kind of marmoset. 
Sci, Amcr., LV. 17f). 

qtdre^ (kwir), ». [Early mod. E. also (juier, 
queer: < ME. r/wcer, (/uere, quer, queor, < OF. 
euer, F. eJtwur = Pr. cor = Sp. Pg. It. coro = 1). 
koor s G. chor =s Sw. kdr = Dan. kor = AS. chor 


Quirinus 

(rareh < L. chorus, < Gr. a dance, chorus; 
see chorus. Cf. choir, n mod. spelling simulat- 
ing, like the mod. F. cha'ur, tin* L. spelling, but 
with pron. of (piirc.] 1, A body tif siiigt^rs; a 
chorus. 

They rise at mid night to pray viito thtdr Idols, which 
they doe in Quires, as the Friers doc. 

Purrhas, I'ilgrimiigi', p. 4.'i». 

Angel ick quires 

Sung heavenly anthems of . . . vlctiiry. 

MUton, J*. K., iv. MM. 

When the first low matin-chirp hath grown 
Full quire, Tennysun, Iaivu and Duty. 

2. The part, of a church nllotttMl to the clioris- 
ters; the choir. 

Desyde the Queer of tlio ('hlrche, at the right syde, aa 
men comen douiiward lU Groces, Is the nlace where miro 
Lord waslairn. Maudevitle, fravciti, p. 70. 

The fox idiseene to gaping tombs iidires. 

And savage liowliiigH till the sncre<l quires. 

Pape, Windsor FoiniSt, I, 72. 

3f. A company or assembly. 

And then the whole (ptire hold their hips and laugh. 

BhaJe., M. N. I)., il. 1. 6.^ 

quire^ (kwir>. r. i.; pret. and pp. quired, ppr. 
quirinq. [< qnirc^, n.] 1. To sing iti concert 

or chorus; cliant or sing luiririoniously. 

There’s not tho smallest orb which tliuu hohold’st. 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quirimj to the young-eyed cheriihiiiis. 

RjMk., M. of V., V. 1. <12. 

2. To burmoni/,c. 

My tlirout of war be tuni'd. 

Which tpiired witli my drum, into n pipe 

Small us . . . tho virgin voice 

That babies lulls asleep! Hhak., t'ur., ill. 2. 11.S. 

quire^ (kwh*), n. [Early mod. E. also quicr, (fuccr, 
(pare; < ME. f/natpr, qu((icr, qnair, quaqre, (}uaer, 
(‘watr (= Jccl. krer, a tpiirc, a book), < OF. 
quaici', (juaqcr, cairr, caifcr, cotpr, a (juirc (also 
a square Inni])), F. cahi(r, a quire (six slo'cts), 
a copy-liook, writing-book, writfmi liM*1un‘K, a 
iiicin<)riii.l, r= Pr. cazern = It . qnaderno, a <piir(», 
a copy-book, writing-book, ciisli-book, two fours 
at dice*, < ML. quati rnum, a s<‘l, <»!' four slux'ts of 
parclinicnt or j>ap<‘r, ncul, of qnaternus (> OF. 
qnaier,c.ni(>r, eic.,=: ( >11. (/faahrno, four-stpmro), 
jil. (p(aUrni, four iitalinji*: see qnatern. For 
Ol’\ quacr, (pata r, < L. qnaitrnuin, cf. r nfer, < L. 
injvrnnin,] If. A set of four slieids of par<di- 
inciit or paper foldctl so as to rruiki* eight, leaves: 
the orilinary unit of construclion for early 
inaiiuscripis and books. 

ThemmrK er gatlicrtugs of which the bisik was formed 
gciimilly consist fd, in the earliest exaiujilcs, of four 
Hhccts folded to make eight leaves. 

Encye, Brit, .Will. 144. 

2. A set of otic of <‘acb of tlio sliccts of a book 
laid in consecutive* ord<‘r, nuidy for folding. F. 
It. h'niqhf, — 3t. A book. 

Go, II tel qwiyre, go unto my lyves queue. 

Lydyate, Black Knight, 1. 674. 

4. Twenty-four sln*<*ts of paper; the twentieth 
part of a ream.— in quires, lu shoeta, not folded or 
bound ; said of priiilcil Issiks. 

The Imprinter to sell this Brmko in Qvrres for two shil- 
linges uiiu sixe nciicc, and not idsivc. 

jvo/irc in tUhmrd VI, 's Prayer- Ihmk, ir»49. 

Inside quires, the eighteen perfect quires of a roam of 
paper, which were ]>i'otected by outer quires of linnerfect 
jiaper, one on each side of the package. This disunctioii 
tictwueii outside and inside quires is noticeable now only 
in band-made papers. Machine made iMipei's are of uni- 
form cpiality. 

quire^ (kwir), r. prot, and no. (pdred, ppr. 
quirinq. [< quirc*^, »/.] I’o folil in (piires, or 
with TiiarkH between qiiiri's, 

quire’H, 'G An obsolete form of 

qnirewise (kwir'wiz), adv. In printing, in sin- 
gle forms on doubhriciives of paper, sothatllio 
leaves can b<' quir<‘<l and scweil in sections: 
in distinction from on single leaves, which have 
to be side-8t,itcb<^d. 

Quirinalia (kwir-i-na'li-ji), n. pi. [L., nent. pi. 
of (piirinalis, ficrtaining to (Quirinus or Korriu- 
liis, or to tin' Qiiirinal Hill at Koine, < (^Juinnus, 
a name of Komubis dcirn*d: see (,hiirinus,] In 
ancient Kotin*, a fcslival in honor of (Juiriniis, 
celebrated on February I7tli, on which day 
Komiilus W’as said to have been translated to 
heaven. 

qillrinca-pods (kwi-ring'kjl-podz), ?#. pi, [< S. 
Airn'r. qnirinca + E. }nKl.\ The fruit-husks of 
Aca(‘i(i Garcuia, the cs]ianillo of the Argi'iitine 
Kepiiblic. They contHin about Ik'l per cent, of 
tannin. 

Quirinus (kwi-ri'nns), n. |L.,< Cures, a Sabine 
town. Cf. Qniriles.] An Italic warlike divin- 
ity, identified with Komulus and assimilated to 
M^ars. 



quirister 

qniristert (kwir'in-l ^r), n. [A\^o quirrinier^ qu(rt*» 
iMtrTf qiwrenUr; < quirr^^ + -w/fT. Of. rhitr- 
i»Ur»\ Sainf* hh rnorhtrr. 

'I’licj t!loaf fjinriMtrrif of tlie wooda, the blnla. 

Ftirdf rx)vi'r'« Melaneholy, I. 1. 
Tilt* <!<iy t/mriulfirfi iliHt ItalffO within 
Are proilifral of imriimny. Thttt/utim, Spring. 

quiritarian (kwir-i-ta'ri-nti), a, (/•firitaru + 
-an,\ 111 y»*o/w. iaWj legal: noting a ciTf aiii elaHH 

or form of riglitM, as diHlinguiKlHMl from boni^ 
tarinn. The iiso is (‘(luivuteiit to tliat of lajal in 
modern law, in contradiHliiietioii to rquitabUi, 
Tiiey I the Roniuii liiwyersl eouhl coimelve laud a8 hold 
(ho t(»HpeHk) under dltfemit iensil (iiHpriiHfitioiiH, 08 belong- 
lug U) one iienum In Quinturian und to nnotlier in itoni- 
tariiui ownoi'Hiiip, a HpilUing of ownerHhip which, after 
fouduliHiii iiad fallen into decay, revived in our country in 
tliedigtinclion between tlie legal unit tin; eqiii table estate. 

Jduifw, JOarly Law und CiiHtom, p. 

quiritary (kwir'i tn-ri), a, | < MIj. qmritariuHj 
< Ji. f^h^irifcN^ I lie Ifimiun citizoriH: boo (^uirites.j 
Haino n,H (fumfuriOH. Fucifc, lirit., XX. (J 82 . 
qiliritation (kwir-i-tn/Hlion), n. [< jj. quiritu- 
/m(n-), a ory, a sliriidt, < qinhtarr, wail, shriok; 
commonly oxphiim'd (first by Varro) as orig. 
‘(•all ui»on the t^uiritos or iioman citizons for 
aid,’ < (Jnirilr.s^ t^uiritos; pridi. frecj. of 71/m, 
complain: H(U‘ qurrenO, umi of. /r^, nit. < quiri‘ 
tart'.] A crying for litdp. 

How Ih it then with tiioe, O Hnvioiir, that tlion thus 
ustoniHlicst men uini angelH with so wofull injuirilalion : 
(My (Jod, iny Hod, why huHt thou forHOken nn;?)Y 

Jtp. Hall, Tlie (b'licitlxlon. 

Qnirite (kwir'it), a. [< L. {QuirU-)'. see 

^^hn ri i )no of tbo y n i ri ttm. 

Quirites (kwi-n'ldz), a. />/. [L., jd. of Qturift 
orig. an inhabitant of tlio Habino towm 
(biros, biter a Koman citizen (boo del'.); < ('nras, 
a Sabiiio town.] Tln^ citizciiH of iincioTit Kornc 
considcrtMl in tlicir civil capacity. The name (?at- 
rifrs iieiia final bi thmn In addiilon to that of y/om^/nt, the 
latter deHigiiution having application in iindr iiulitieni and 
military eapaeity. 

q^rk^ (kw(*rk), w. [Formt'Hy uIho qiwric; per- 
liapB a var. of *7///r/ (cf../Vr/. r/),< W. vhmrcdy 

craft, quirk (< (‘biriori, turn briskly), = (ta(*l. 
miraidy a turn, wilo, trick (cf. /v/r, turn).] 1. 
A Hhar]) turn or angle; a Budihm twist. 

Tlien iiavu they iieyther-Hlockes to these gay iioson, . . . 
cmioiiKly knit, with open Heunie down the legge, with 
titnrkt’i* ami cdoekcH iiboiil the niickles, and Hometiine 
(hnplie) Interlaeitd witli golde or silver thredn. 

St ttbfteit, A nat. of A liuseh, p. ;i J . ( Aa rent und er Miher^tU)ckH.) 

Hciic-o — 2 . All nrtfnl (urn for evasion or snb- 
torfuge; a shift ; u quibble: as, the quirks of a 
petti fogg(‘r. 

As one said of a lawyer that, resolving not t-o lie (or> 
gotten, lie made. Ids will so full of intricate quirku that 
his cxceiitoi-M, If for notliing els*', yet for very vexation of 
law, might have cauHc to remcniher him. 

y»Ve. T. A darns, Works, I. 76. 
3 t. A lit or I urn; a sliort jiaroxysm. 

i have felt mo many quirks of Joy und grief. 

.SAosA-., All’s Wei), iii. 2. r.l. 

4. A smart taunt or ndort; a slight conceit or 
quibble; a quip; a flight of f.*iucy. 

1 may chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit 
broken on me. Shak., Much Ado, 11. !{. 245. 

Twisted quirks and happy hitf^ 

From iiiiHty men of lettei-s; 

The tuveni-hours of miglity wits. 

Tninyson, Will Waterproof. 

5. Inclination; turn; peeiiliarit.y; humor; ea- 
price. 

1 have heard of some kind t»f men that put iiiiarrels pur- 
posely on otherH,to t/iste tlieir valour ; lielikothisisuiiiun 
of tliut tptirk. Sitak.^ T. M., iii. 4. 208. 

6. A auddmi turn or flourish in a musical air; 
a fantastic phrase. 

Light quirks of musick, broken and uneven. 

Make (lie soul dance upon a Jig Ui heaven. 

Viqs\ Moral Jissays, Iv. 14.S. 
The quirks of the melody are not unlike those of very 
old English ballads. Lathrcrp^ Sixuiish Vistas, p. 126. 

7. in huildinq, a niece taken out of any regular 
ground-plot or floor, as to make a court, or 
yard, etc.: thus, if the grouud-}dau were smiarc 
or oblong, and a pieco wci’o taken out or tlu' 
corner, such piece is called a quirk . — 8. In 
tirrh.j an acute angle or recess; a deep iTiden- 
tatioii; the incision under the abacus. — 0 . A 
pane of glass cut at the sides and ton iii the 
form of a rhomb. JlaUiu'clL [Prov. Eng.] — 
10 . In a grooving-plane, a ]u*ojectiiig fillet on 
the solo or side, arrang/‘d to serve as a fence or 
gage for (b‘nlh or distance. - Bead and quirk, 
bead and douole quirk. Bee Itead, 9.— Quirk Mad, a 
melding tin: nmnd partnf whie.h forms morothun a semi- 
circle, and wliich has a sinking on the fime terinoil the 
quirk. — Quirk molding, same as tjuirked, molding. 

quirki (kwn’^rk), V. [< quirk^f w.J I; inirans. 

To turn sharply. 
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trans, 1. To twist or turn; form into 
quirks. — 2. To form or furnish with a quirk 
or channel. 

Tn (Jreclnn architecture, ovolos and ogoea ore usually 
quirked at the top. Weale. 

<2ulrked molding, a molding characterised by a sharp 



Quirketl Mnlditit;;.. 

A, qiiirkc«1 nr cvmn rcvrr\.i farcli of Cniistnntinc. Knmn): />’, 
quirked «»vi»lo; qiiirkt-d cymu re<t.i: /». qiiirkud lic.id [S,L,D, 
incMJcrii (filoiiial Aiiicrir uii wotHiMrnrk). V V V V. quirks. 

and sudden return from its cxtrcim* pii»jection to a reen- 
trant anglu. Also called quirk uuddinq. Gu'Ul. 
quirk*-^ (kw(Tk), r. 4. |(U’. 7wcW. i.] 1. To omit 

th(^ broatli forcibly 11 ft or retaining it in vio- 
lent (exertion. UaUiwt'lL [Ibpov. Eng.] — 2, To 
grunt; complain. HallixreU, [I'rov. Eng.] 
quirk-float (kw^Tk'Hot), w. Heojloatf 9 (ic). 
quirking-plane (kwi'T'king-iilan), w. A mold- 
ing-piano for working on convex suifaces. K 
IJ, Kuiqht. 

quirkish (kwe-r'kish), a. [< quiHA + -f////i.] 
Having the character of a quirk ; consisting of 
quirks, quibbh^s, or artful (wasions. [Kav('.] 

Boniutiines it ifa(;ctioitsncss| is lodged in a sly (luestion, 
in u smart answer, In a quirkish reason. 

Uarrmc, Works, I. xlv. 

quirky (kwy*r'ki), o. \< quirk^ + -?/!.] 1. 

Abounding ill (piirks or twists; irregular; zig- 
zag; (ptirkisli. [Hare.] 

Bordered by quirky lines. 

Philadelphia Times, June 1, 188f>. 

2. Full of (piirks or subt.(*rfuges; sliifty; quib- 
bling; characterized by petty tricks; as, a 
quirkif attorney; ti quirky qu(*stion. — 3. Mer- 
ry; sportive. Ilallitvdl.' fib'ov. Eng.] 
quirl (kw(‘rl), r. and n. See qurri 
quirlewiudtt d. An obsoUde dialectal form of 
irhirlwind, 

quirpele, n. [Tamil.] A name for the mon- 
goos: used in India. Yule avd liurnclL 
quirt (kwert ), w, [1 Vrhaps < Hp. rucriUt^ a cord, 
rop<>: «e<* vord^,'\ A kind of riding-whip much 
UH('d in the western parts of the United Stat(‘s 
and in Sfiaiiish-Araerican conntri(‘H. it usually 
consists of a short stout sUstk, a few irndics long, of wood, 
or of leather liraldtal so tightly ns b) be rigid, and of a 
liraided leal her lasli, about two feet long, flexible and very 
loosely ultuched to the stock. The (piirt thus rescinbles 
a bull-whip in miniature. It is sumelimes entirely braid- 
ed of leather, like a small idoek-snuke, but so os then to 
make a short, rigid handU; and long flexible lash. The 
(juirt is often oriinmeiited fancifully, and generally hung 
on the right wrist by a leather loop, 
quirt (kwert), r, t, fX quirty ».] To strikf^ or 
flog with a quirt. [Western U. S.] 

A first-class rider will sit throughout it all without 
moving from tlie saddle, quirtimj his horse all the time, 
though his hat may be jarnal off his head and his revolver 
(mt of its slioath. T, Jtooseveltf The Century, XXXV. 854. 

QulscalinSB (kwis-kiy-irno), V, p(, [NL., < 

(Jfuiscalus + -inff.] "A Bubfamily of IcAcridWy 
typified by the genua QuiscaiuSy usually having 
a lengthened ami more orlesaboat-shaiK^d tail, 
somewhat crow-like or thrush-like bill, stout 
feet, and iu the male the color entirely iridea- 
cent-black; the American gracklea or crow- 
blackbirda. The sijeciea ore nioatly teirostrial 
and gregarious. See Quisenius and Scdleeophu- 
aus, 

(iuiscalUB (kwis'ka-lus), ft. [NL. ( Vieillot, 1 816); 
appar. < ML. quis'eulayquisquiUiy quisquiUny etc., 
a quail : aeo quail^,'] The typical genua of (Juis-- 
eaHvsPy having the bill elongated and crow-liko, 
the tail long, graduated or rounded, and more 
or leaa keeled or boat-shaped. Several species In- 
hahit the United States and warmer parts of America. 
Thu common crow-hlackbird, or purple gracklc. is Q., pur^ 
jmreus (sec cut under erow-blacldnrd); the boat-tHfled 
gi'Hckle or jackdaw of the Southern States is Q. maJffr(soo 
cut under boat-shaped); the fan-tailed blackbird is Q, mm.- 
cntrwi, inlmbltlng Texas and Mexico, 
quishf, w. An obsolete form of cuissc. 
QUisbint. n. An obsolete form of cushiov. 
Quisqualls (kwis-kwanis), ft. [NL. (Bnmphiiia, 
1747), named in allusion to, its pol.\Tnorpbous 
leaves and changing colors (if flowers, or from 
an uncertainty at first as to its classification; 
< L. quisy who, + qualisy of what kind.] A ge- 
nus of polypetalous plants of the ord(*r Combro- 
tace« and suborder Umnbretete, it is churaoterixed 
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by a calyx with a imall deolduons border and a slender 
tube below, far prolonged beyond the one-celled ovan; 
by its five petals and ten straight stamens; and by the 
large, hard, dry fruit with five wings, containing a single 
flve-fumiwod oblong seed and sometimes thrm cotyle- 
dons instead of the usual two. The 8 or 4 specie* are 
natives of tropical Asia and Africa. They are shrubby 
dim tiers with slender braiichlets, opposite leaves, and 
handsome spiked or raoemed flowers of changeable colors, 

f iassing from white or orange to red. Several species are 
u cultivation under glass, especially the Haugoon creeper, 
Q. Jtidica, used by the Chinese as a vermifuge, 
quist (kwist), u, Sumo as quecaU [Prov. Eng.] 
quistle, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
whistle, 

quistront, n, [ME. quyatrony questeroutiy < OF. 
ctnairony coestrotif quiatroHy questrony coisterot^y a 
scullion ; cf . F. CAiistrCj a college servant, a vul- 
gar pedant.] A scullion. 

This god of love of his faaoun 
Was lykc no knave no quystron. 

Jtom. qf the MoeCy 1. 886. 

quit^ (kwit), a. [< ME. 7 i«#, quyt, quitCyqnyPy 
ewite = OFries. quit = D. kwiji = MLG. quit, 
Lfx. quity quiet = MHG. quity queity O. quitt = 
Icel. mnitr^ 8w. quilt = l)aii. kvity < OP. quite, 
(mitCy P. quitte = Pr. qwiti s= Sp. quito = Pg. 
uitVy (lischargod, released, freed, < ML. quietus, 
ischarged, released, freed, a particular use of 
L. quietuSy at rest, quiet; see quiety a., of which 
quit is a doublet. Cf. quietus.] Discharged or 
released from a debt, penalty, or obligation; 
on even terms ; absolved ; free ; clear. 

Yef ye will, love me^ and yof ye no will, levi; mo nough* ; 
for I ue love yow nought, uud so bo wc quyte. 

Iderlin (E. E. T, 8.), U. lOs. 
Tho that- ben shryuon tSt verrv cmitryte, 

Of albt 1i(!ru syiinos ho maketli hem quyt^: 

Political Poems, etc. (od. Fundvall), p. 118. 
I promise yon that when 1 nm tpiit of these (public af- 
fairs) 1 will engage In 110 other. 

Ji. Frankliny Autobiography, p. 817. 

Double or quite, in yamUimj, said when the stake dm; 
from one person to anoliier is either to become double or 
to be reduced to nothing, aceoi'ding to tho favorable or un- 
favorable issue of acerUdii chance. ~To be quit or quits 
(with oneX to have made mutual satisfuction of elaiin*^ or 
deinan(i8(with him); berm even tennH(wlth liirn); bener, 
as an exclamation, ‘wcare even.’ |iii these pliraHi h 
the adjective is used oh a ciiiasi-noun in a plunil fmiii.i 
I hoi»e to be shortly quit with you for all Coiirlesl z. 

Howell, LetterH, 1 iv. 28. 

I’ll be quit with him for (ilsetovoring me. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, Iv. 8. 

To get quit of. See peV . 

quit* (kwit), V, t.; jirct. and j)p. quit or quitted^ 
ppr. quitting, [Early mod. E. also qaite (a form 
still used in requite), b.iu\ orroncously 7 wj, 7 /// ; 
< ME. quitcHy quyteii (= I), kuijten = MlA^.'qui- 
Unty L(L quitPm == MHO. quiteuy quiicu. quitten, 
G. quitten = Icel. kritta = Hw. quitta = Dan. 
hnlle), < OF. quitcr, euiter, quittevy F. quitter = 
Rp. Vg,quitar=: It. quiUirCy c/i/fz/rc (ML. iv- 
fl(^x quitare, quittare), < ML. quieiarc, pay, dis- 
(diargo, quit, leave, abandon, particiuar UiiOh 
of L. quivlarcy make quiet: see quiety v., him! 
cf. qnii^y a. Cf. acquity requite."] 1. To satisi> . 
as a claim or debt; discharge, as an obligation 
or duty; make payment for or of; pay; rrqmy: 
requite. 

3 ut more, to make pecs and quyle mciuu -I' tNh, . 

As Crist himself coniaiindeth to ulleCriHteiu' t>euple. 

Piers Plovrrnan (C^ xiv. 7a 
I am endetted so therliy, 

Of gold that 1 have Imrwed trewely, 

That whyl I lyve, I shal it miyte. never. 

Chaucer, 1*rol. to Canon’s Vcoiiian’s Tale, L 18.*i 
111 quite his cost or else myself will die. 

Greene, AlphoDSUb, 1 . 

A litlo tiiony from the law will i/uUe tbea 
Fee but the Sumner, he shall n(»t cite thee. 

Times' Whbtle (E. £. T. S.), p. m 
L ike doth quit like, and measure still for nieu^ o. 

Shak., M. for M., * j. in». 
First, all our debtii are paid ; dangers of law. 
Actions, decrees, Judgiiionts against us, quifte4. 

B. JwMon, Catiline, i L 
Each looks as if he came to beg. 

And not to quU a score. 

Cowper, Tlie Yearly Distress. 

2. To set free; release; absolve; acrjidt; ex- 
onerate. 

God quit you In his mercy I Shak., Hen. V., ti. 2. 166 
Until th(iy that w(jro accused to bo the murtliercrs were 
quitted or condemned. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

1 mnsi quit 

Young Florio ; Torenco and myself 
Are only guilty of the prince’s death. 

Shirley, Traitor, v. 

3. To free, as from something harmful or o)’- 
pressing; relieve; clear; liberate: with o/. 

If I quit you not presently, and for ever, ({f this cumber, 
you shall have power instantly . . . to revoke yonr act. 

B. t/onson, Eploosne, v. 1 - 
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Quitter 


Their Judlcioai king 

Begin! at home ; quit$ first hia royal palace 
W nattering ayoophanta. 

ITeftider, Ducheaa oi Halfl, 1. 1. 


4, To meet the elaime upon, or expectatioim 
4‘iitertained of; conduct; acquit: used reflex- 
ivcily. 

Be strong, and ^iiii yournefoet like men. 1 Sam. iv. 9. 
Samson hath quit himmUf 
Like Samson. Milton, S. A., 1. 1700. 


'if. To complete; spend: said of time. 

Never a worthy prince a day did quit 
^Ith greater hazard, and with more renown. 

Daniel. 


6. To depart from ; away from ; leave. 
Avaunt ! and quit my sight ! Shak, , Macbeth, ill. 4. 03. 
.^hc ought to play her part in haste, when she considers 

thHt she Tb suddenly to quit the stage, and make room for 
others. AddUon, Spectator, No. 8iK 

7. To resign; give up; let go. 

The other he held in his sight 
A drawen dirk to his breast, 

And said, ** False carl, quit thy staff.’* 

Hifhin Hood and the liegjar (Child's Ballads, V. nVT). 
I had never quitted the lady’s hand all this time. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 2.3. 

8 To forsake; abandon. 

i^iU thy fear ; 

All danger is blown over. 

Fletewr {awl arwther), Ijove's Cure, 1. 3. 
Lpiscopacy he bids the Queen be confident ho will never 
ijuitt. Milton, Kikonoklostes, xviii. 

9. In areherji, to discharge ; slioot. 

Quit or discharge the arrow by allowing the string tii 
pass smoothly over the finger points without Jerking. 

Jinejte. Brit., II. JJ77. 

10. To extract; get rid of. Sportsman's Gaset- 
Ivor, — 11. To remove by force. HalliweU, 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.l 

He strove his combred cliibbe to quitjht 
Out of the earth. Spenerr, F. Q., 1. viii. 10. 


12. To cease; stop; giv<^ over. [Now chioily 
coliotp] 

Quit ! quit for shame ! this will not move. 

This cannot take her. 

Suckiimj (Arber’s Kng. Gai*ner, I. 24). 

Notice to quit. In law, notice to a tenant of real pniperty 
tliat he must suiTcnder possession. Where notice to quit 
Ik required, as in the cose of a ^cfiant at will or by suffer- 
aiice. it should lie in writing, and should state accurately 
the time for leaving, which, however, varies octeording U) 
the nature of the tenancy and the relation of the parties. 
—To quit cost, to pay expenses ; he remuiiemtive. 

Who say T care not, those I give for lost; 

And to instriKd them, ’twill not quit the cost. 

G. Herbert, The 'rcinple, the t'huruh-Poi'cli. 
To quit SCOrOB, to make even ; balance uceounts. 

Are you sure you do nothing to tpiit scoreH with them? 

Sheridan, SL Paiiick's Day, 1. 1. 


=8yn. 6 and 8. Desert, Abandon, etc. ^eefurmke. 

n. Same ag quvet*^, 

quit*^ (kwit), I/. [Prob. imitative.] Tho|)opular 
miiiu} of numerous small birds of Jamaica, be- 
longing to dinVreiit genera and families. Ua- 
ii'.tna-quits are species of Certhi^da, as C.JUiveola: grass- 
quits are various small sparrow-like hinis, as 
nUmeea; the blue quit is a tanagor, Kuphnnia Jamaica; 
I ill*, oruiigo quit is another Lanager, Tanaqrella ruJicoHis. 

qui tarn (kwi tarn). (L.; t/ui^who; fr/WjUswell, 
US much as, equally.] Tn laWj an action on a 
K-nal statute, broiiglit partly at the suit of the 
people or state and partly at that of an inform- 
er; so called from the words of the old com- 
mon-law writ, tarn pro domino rege tpiam 
pn» se ipso,’* etc. 

qiiita80lt (ke'ta-sol), w. fSp., < quitar, quit, + 
'o/, 8UI1. Cf. parasol] A parasol. 


Then did he incask his pate in his hat^ which was so 
>ii*OHd as it might serve him excellently for a quitasid, 
Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, 1. i. 13. {Bichardstm, under 

[ineaiic.) 

quitch^t (kwich). v, [Also quichf qtwach, quoateh 
uilso quinvh, simulating winch), more prop. 
pa tch; < ME. quicchen, quyeehen, quytehen, qucc- 
Gtvn, < AS. cwcccan (prei. eweahie, eweh te), shake, 
‘‘ausative of owacian, shak< , quake: see quake.] 
I. trans. To shake; stir; move. Layamon, 

II. intrans, 1. To stir; move. Prompt. Parr,, 
l>. 421 ; Palsgrave, 


An huge great Lyon lay, . . . like cantlved thrall 
With a strong yron chalne and coller nound, 

Lhat once he could not move, nor^u^cA at all. 

Spetmtf, V. Q., V. ix. .3.3. 

To flinch; shrink. 


He laid him down upon the wocNl-stack. covt^red his face, 
Mor never stirred hand nor foote nor quUelied when the fire 
’"“’k him. Marth, tr. of Plutarch, p. f.87. 


qmteh^ (kwich), n. [Also quUikens; an assibi- 
‘Jitod form of quick (= Norw, kvika, kvikuy 
f'nkvcy kukuy quitch-grass), < quick, a, Cf. 
'Ptitehhgraaa,} Same as quitch-grass. 



1. IMnwrring IM.uU of 
•Jiiiti li - grass I .•/i’-fv/v* 
ritm ( / rifit tt »*» > r#*- 

ernt): the spike on .i 

iari;er stale , tt, n spike- 
Ict; e. tlie iii>wi:riii|r 

glume : r, the paid. 


Full seldom does a man repent, or use 
Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of bliKid and custom wholly out of liiin. 

And make all clean, and plant himself afresh. 

Tcnnymii, Geraint 

Black quitch, mostly the slender foxtail grass, Alope- 
curus offresUs, a weedy grass with dark-purple flowers. 
Also blacJr bent, black couch iprass, black sqtiiteh. 

quitch-grass (kwieh'gras), v. [Also couch’ 
grass, cooch-grass; assibi- 
hit.od form of quick-grass: 
sec ouick-grassy quitch'^,] A 
weeu-f^rass somewhat re- 
sembling wheat, though 
smaller, formerly regarded 
as belonging to the wheat 
genus, Ttiticumy but now 
known as Agropyrum re- 
pens. Also quick; quack-, 
cntch; and couch-grass. See 
especially couch-grass. 

The thoroiighfiuos were overrun 
with weotl 

— Docks, quitvhijraM. loathy mal- 
lows no iiiaii plants. 

Bruwninir, Sordello, Iv. 

quitclaim (kwit'kitim), u, 

[< ME. quiteelayme, < OF. 
quHeclanu'y a giving up, 
abaudonmeut . release, < 
quitcr, quit, + dome, claim: 
set* clainA,] In kiw : (a) A 
deed of reltuise ; an instru- 
ment by which sonio claim, 
right, or title to an estate 
is relinquished to another. 

(/>) A conveyaiKie without 
any covenantor waiTanty, expresstql tir iiniilied. 

Sin ye wyll do so. 

Of vs slial he hnue a quite-vlaynie fully. 

Bom. of VartciMy (E. E. T. H.). 1. i ssr*. 

quitclaim (kwif /kliim), i’. t, [Early mod. E. also 
quitednim ; < ME. quitclaymen, quitvclaymcn, 
quyteclcymvu, < OF. quilvclamvr, i^uitvchiimcry 
give np, release, < quitveJamr, a <iuitelaini: see 
quitclaim, w.J 1. To tpiit or give np claim to; 
relimpiish ; r(*lease; acquit, as of an obligation. 

The queue qtttftc clcyiucd the x ktiyghtes that were pris- 
oners tfiat hir knygtites hailde her sunt. 

Merlin (K E. T. H.\ Hi. 

Kraiii hoiine to Ynde that citd 

Quiteclayin lliai schtil go fre. 

Gy if Waneike, p. 310. (Unlliirell ) 

Woo hallo quite claimed, and for vs and our liolros ro- 
loosod. our wHboloiied the ( •itizens of Colcii and their niai- 
chaiidise from the payment of ihose two MhllliiigM whii h 
tliey were wont to pay. llakluyl’H Voyaym, I. l;il. 

2. In Utw, to (luit or abandon a claim or tit h* to 
by fleod ; convey without covenants of wanqint y 
against adverse titles or claims : as, to quitclaim 
a certain parcel of ground. 

If any freko bo so folb: to fondo that 1 telle, 
liOpe lystly mo to, Adueh tills weppeii. 

] quit. Hayme. hit for ciicr. kept; hfl as liis aiitwi. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green KniyH (E. E, T. S.), 1. 2U3. 

quitclaimanCO (kwit'kla^mans), n. [< ME. 
qulte-clam.ancc,<. OF. qiiitcclamanee (ML. quivfa 
daman lia), <, quitedamer, quitclaim; see quH- 
claim.] Harne as quitclaim. 

Df that rhilip, for he suld hnf grantlso, 

Mini Kicliartl a quite cla.mana> fro him iSi alio hiso, 

neiier (liorgli no distresse suld (layine tlior of no right. 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft's rbroii. (ed. Ueariie), p. ls»t. 

quite^t, a. An obsolete form of qniG. 

quite^ (kwit), adv. [Early mod. E. also, erroue- 
ously, quight; < ME. quite, quyle, adv., < quilv^, 
a.] 1. Completely; wholly; entirely; totally; 

fully; perfectly. 

GonerydeB liym selU? so vpiKiii ihf hedo 
That his lielme flew quyle in bi the fold, 

G>»Mfrj/rfes(E. E. T. S.), 1. 

No gate BO strong, no locke bo flrine and fast, 

But with that pcrcing noise flew open quite, or hrast. 

Sjfeneer, F. Q-, I. vtll. 4. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel house, 

0*er-covored quits with dead men’s rattling lionim. 

Shak, K. nnd J., iv. 1. 82. 

Something much more to our conceni, 

And quite a scandal not to learn. 

Pope, linlt. of Horace, 11. vl. 140. 

Books quite worthless are quite hnnnless. 

Maeaiday, .Machiavelll. 

2. To a considerable ext ent or degree ; notha*- 
ably: uh, quite yrnrm; quite prvity, qwtte clever; 
quite an artist: in this sense now cnielly collo- 
quial and American. 

Billings . . . was but three months old, but, as the 
Americans say, was ptite a town. 

W. Shep/icrd, Prairie ExperienccB, p. 7«. 

The litliographer has done bis work quite, though hard- 
ly very, well. Science, \'l i . 403. 


Quite a few. see few,— Quite a little, oonsiderable : as, 
quits a little biiBiness ; ptife a little curioHlty. [Colloq. 1 - - 
Quite 80, a form of assent in cunvomatioii. 

quite^t, t?. t. An obsolete form of quitA. 

anitei>t, a. An obsolete dialectal form of white. 

I'hor oani on in a qwyte snriilisse, 

And pryvfly toko him ho the slefe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. «7. (IfaUiwell. ) 

quitelyt, adv, [ME., also quitly ; < quitd, quiG, 
a.y +-//-*.] 1. Ooni])leti*ly ; entindy; quite, 

sour ancestres conqiioroii all Franco piitely. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 115. 

2. Freely; unconditionally. 

Thor fore, ^if giMlus willo wore ! w(»ld liano nl the nayne, 
Tt) mode je were fro this (|uarruro pti/ly a scliaped. 

William of Paler tw (K. K. T. S.), I. 2341. 

Qui tollis (kwi tor is). [So called from tlie first 
words: L. qui, who; tollis, 2d pers. sing. pres, 
ind. act. of tollcrc, raise, take away.] In the 
Bom, i'ath. and Anglican liturgy: (a) A part of 
tlie (jloria in Excc'lsis. (h) A musical setting 
of the wohls of the above. 

Quito orange. Sf^^ oraugd . 

Qui transtulit sustinet (kwi tWms'tfi-lit sus'- 
ti-iiet). [L.: qui, avIio; traustulit, 3il pers. sing, 
perf. ind. of traus/erre, transfer; sustiuct, Hd pers. 
sing. pres. ind. of sustiuvre, sustain.] Ho who 
tmusplsinl,(‘d still sustains: the motto of tlie 
State of (Connecticut. 

quit-rent (kwit'rcmt), u, |< ME. qnitrreut; < 
r/wi/t + rrw/-.] Kent pahl by the Ireeholders 
and copyholders of a manor in discharge or ac- 
quittance of other serviees. Also called chief- 
rcut, 

Consydre what sornyoo longyth thor-lo, 

And tlie quytereiU that tlu;ro-or Dwti; shsllo goa 

Political Poems, etc;. (imI. Fnriilvall), p. 24. 
There was nothing before him hnt eoiitests for piitrents 
with settlers resolved on govi'rning themselves. 

Bancroft, Hist. I . S., II. 355. 

quits (kwils). See quit, a. 

qmt-shillingt (kwit/shil'ing), u. A gratuity 
given by a prisoner on his a(*(jiiittal. 

Were any one lucky <*iioiigh to l)C aequlttod, ho had tn 
Hpend » Quit Shilliny for their delight. 

,1. AehUm, Sot iul Life In Jtelgii of Queen Anne, JL 245. 

quittable (kwit'n.-bl), a, f< quiG -f -able.] 
<CapabU* of being quitted or vaeated. 

quittalt (kwii'nl), w. [<,qui0^-al. VK. acquit- 
tal, requital.] "Uequital; return; repayment. 
As in revenge or quittal of siieh strife. 

Shak, I.iicrem>, L 2Sfl. 

Let, lilm unbind thee flint is bound to death, 

To imiko n quital for thy discontent. 

Kyil, Spanish Tragedy, lit. 

quittance (kwit/inis), u, [< ME. quytanco, < 
F. tjuillaucc (= l4'p. quitauza = Fg. quitanga = 
It. quitauza), a release, reeeiot, < quitter, quit, 
release: see quiG, r.] 1, Acquittance; dis- 

eliurge from a debt or obligation; a receipt. 

Jlauing paid the enstonio, It hehoiielh to Imiic a^teif- 
tnnee or rocket sealed and tinned. 

HakluyVn Voyatjes, IT. *272. 
VVlio writus himself *'Annigero" in any hill, waiTant, 
quiftaiu’e, or ohligaiioii. Shak., M. VV. of W., 1. I. 10. 

(•iirth . . . folded the quittance, and pul It under his 
cap. SeMt, Tvanhoc, x. 

2. Kocompense; requital; return ; repayment, 
lint these mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 
Bciideriiig faint quittance, weai ied and oiithreatbed. 

To Harry .Moiiiiioiith. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., L 1. lOK. 
Ill quittance of your loving, honest roiinsel 
1 would not have you build an airy ciistle. 

Shirley, Hyde Park, i 1. 

To cry quittance, to get even. 

Cry quittance, madam, then, and love not him. 

Marlowe., Edward IL, 1. 4. 
Against whom (certain ladies of the hed-eliHiiiberl. at 
their first being upiMdntcd, tho French shut the d(K>rs, 
. . . whereas now ours have eried quittawe with them. 

Co/urt and Times tf Charle* /., I. 1*22. 

quittancet (kwit'ans), r. t. [< quitlaucc, it.] 
repay; make rbtpiilal or return for. 

Hate ealls on me to ptiBance all my Ills. 

Greene, Oiliindo Fiirfoso. 
We dread not death to quittanee injiities. 

Toiiriwur, Kiivenger's Tragedy, lii. 5. 

quitter^ (kwil 'fT), u. [< quiG + -rrL] 1. Ono 
who quits. — 2t. A deliverer. 

quitter‘s (kwit'i’^r), u. fAIso quittor, and for- 
merly quitturc; < ME. quitcr, quittre, quitourc, 
quitnre, quytur, whitour: cf. LO. heater, hea- 
der, rottenness.] If. Mai ter tluwing from a 
sore or wound. 

Quytur or rotiiiiiies, putredo. 

.SominaUMS. (IJaUiwcU.) 

Still drink thou wine, and eaL 
Till fHir-halr'<l lleeumed hath giv’ii a little water-nout 
To cleanse the quilture from thy wound. 

Chapman, Iliad, xiv. 7. (Datise.) 
2. Ill farriery, a fistulous wound upon the quar- 
ters or the heel of tho coronet, caused by treads, 
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Quoddla 


prickB ill shoeing, corns, or other injuries which 
produce suppuration at the coronet or within 
the foot. — at. Scoria of tin. ’ 
quitter*^ (kwit 'er), V, /. [< MfJ. fjHitfrrti, whiU 

onrm; from the rnmn.] To suppurate, 
qulttor, See 

quittnret, w* An obsolete variant of quittrr*^. 
quiverU ( k wi v'6r), o, [Also dial, quvr^r; < M K. 
^quivtTf ffutrtry civiv*nrji AS. *nrtf(r^ in comp. 
ewifhrlivvj eag<irly ; ef. </ubv,r^, r.'J Nimble; nc- 
tive; spry. 

Tliuru wtiR n litlli; (piii'cr fi-llow, uii«l u’ would tiianugo 
you hiH piecu thiiH; uiid u’ would about and about 

,Shak., tl lien. JV.JIL 2. 801. 

quiver^ (kwiv'(?r), v, ?. |<M*. jMJ). kuijxuiron^ 

tremble, ijuiver, frtM). Innn, uMsoeiated with 
kuyx^nty trcnnble, <iuiver, :iml with the E. adj. 
qum:T^: s(mi quinr^, a. (.'f, r///urrr.] 1. To 
(Hiake; ireinhle; shake Ireimdously ; shudder; 
shiver. 

In KkninecB briKbt bIio (rlitteriMl fnun the Krouiid, 
lloldlug 111 liaiiil hor tarot' mid qniUi'Hujj Hperu. 

Hurmy, iGiieid, ii. 

That jewel ’h mine that ifuiiu^rM In hifl car, 

AlockiuK bih tiuiHter’H (.■biliioHR ftiid vain fiMir. 

Tiiunuturt liovciiRcr’B Tragedy, I. 
Her )i(ile lip (fuivarnl, and the light 
(ileanied in her uiolHtuning eyed. 

O. K'. Jltthnes, llluBtmtioii of a rictiire. 

2. To fbilter or ht' agitated with a tremulous 
motion. 

Qmreiin(f iieuniB, which daz'd the wondering eye, 

Fairfax, tr. of TasBo. 

WillowH whiten, nsneiiH quirrr. 

TrnmjMm, l.Hdy of .ShuloiU 
»83ni. Quake, eh*. See nhh^'r'^. 
quiver^ (kwiv'er), it. L< qnivvA^ r.] The act 
or slalo of quivering: a iTemiilouH motion; a 
tremor; atlutter; a shudder; a shiver. 

Ihit FIgN, all whoHe liiniia were in a uvhwr, and wIioho 
noBtrllB were breathing rage, put hiH little hottle-holder 
BBlile. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, v. 

quiver- (kwiv'er), It. |< ME. (juhrr, 
qujpveiT, qHvquvVy < (.)F. ruirrr, quarrv, 

eimvrCf roirrvy vuurrr (ME. vueurum = M<tr. 
Kol'Kuvituv)j <, 011(1. rliithhar, chaelutr, vhohUari, 
MTUl. iioahvi'y kovhivrVf also koqvv^ kcycVy (.1. 
koehtTf also 
MHO, /t'or/rr, 

/'crpr =: JiO. kO’ 
km% kakvr = 1 ). 
kokvi' = (.)S. co- 
ear = OEries. 
koker = AS. eo- 
eut\ (*on;r, ME. 
koktr =s Sw. ko~ 
yrr = l)aii. kny- 
yn% a <iuiver.] 

A ease for 
holding arrows 
or <*roHHhow- 
bolts. quiveni 
wei’c foniierly 
iieaily an long ub 
the arrowR, ho that 
only the featliei'M 
projected, these 
nulng covered by a 
fiioee of Imther or 
cloth wlien not 
likely to he re- 
quired. Medieval 
archerM in w*ar 
gcnerally used the 
quiver on the 
inai'ch only, and 
in tiattlu carried Montn*'! yuiver. a, srji-tr.iTr .irrow, 

their nrrowH ne- 

ciinal by a strap, usually witli the addition of » Bmall 
zockot ill W'hich tlie points only were covered. 

But Moseo did vs more serviee tlien we e\]iected, (or, 
having sltot away hisoMtivr of Arrow es, he ran to the boat 
for mure. (piuted in (’«;»(. John .Smith's Works, I. IHfi. 
h’ow In her hand a slender Hpeur she iHU-e, 

Flow a light quiver on her shoiilders w ore. 

Addition, tr. of Ovid's iMetatuorph., ii. 

quivered (kwiv'(*rtl), u. [< quin r*^, + -rd-.J 

1. Furiiishod with a quiver; wearing a ipiiver. 

The avit^r‘d Arabs’ vagrant clan, that waits 
IiiBiiiioiis some rich canivan. J. Phitips, ( 'erealia. 
Him, tliiiH retreating, Artemis nphniids, 

The quiver'd liuntress of the sylvan shades. 

Pojv, Iliad, xxi. f>4(i. 

2. Held OTCOVorcMl in or as if iti a quiver: said 
of a feathered arrow, or, as in the quotation, of 
a quill. 

FYoni him wiiose quillH stand nuiver'd at his ear 

To him who notchi'S sticks at Westminster. 

Pope, Iniit. of Horace, T. 1. S;J. 

puivering (kwiv'fT-ing), u. [Verbal n. of 
f/fi/rcri, e.] The act*l)f trembling, wavering, 
or vibrating; a tremulous shaking. 



The quivering of obfocU seen through air rising over a 
heated lurfoce is due to (rregalar refnvtion, which (nces- 
santly shifts the directions of the rays of light 

Tyndall, Light and Elect, p. 48. 

QUlveringly (kwiv'6r-ing-li), a/fr. In a quiver- 
ing manner; with quivering. 

quiverlsh (kwivV‘r-iHh), r/. [< qttivfr^ + -wAl.] 
Tremulous ; trembling. 

Then furth with a quiverush horror. 

StauihurHt, /Kneid, ill. 80. {Davies,) 

quiver-tree (kwiv'f*r-trc)» A speides of aloi.*, 
Aloe dirhotoma. 

qui vive (ke vilv). [F., lit. wdio lives f i. e. who 
goes thew? as a noun in the phrase l^trc aur le 
qui rive, bo on the alert: qui (< Ji. qui), who; 
rive, 3d ]Kirs. sing. pres, siibj. of vivrr, < L. 
vivere^ live : see tvr/d.J Who goes there f — the 
challenge of French smitries atldressod to those 
who ajiproaeb their posts.— To be on the qnl 
vive, to he on thu tdcri ; be watchful, us a sentinel. 

Oiir new King Log we cannot complain of as too young, 
or too mucii on the qui-mve. 

Miss Kdyeworlh, ratnuiage, vlii. {Davie^s.) 


His (Sydney Smiih'sJ constant quieting of the naHoam 
foibles and peculiarities. JSineyv. Ml, XXH, ITT. 

1 hate to be quitted, end I thliilr most people do, par- 
tlcnlvly tbose who indulge in the habit of guisn'np others. 

if. Jeffmon, Antoblog., ill. 

2. To look at through or as thronp^h a quizzing, 
glass; peer at; scrutinize suspiciously. 

To inquire the name of an individual who was using 
an eye-glass, in order that he might complain • . . that 
the person in question was quitting him. 

Dickenv, Sketches. 

3. To examine (a student) orally or infor- 
mally, as in a quiz- or question-edass. [Col- 
loq.] 

II. i n irauH, 1 . To practise bantering or chaff, 
ing; be atldicted to teasing. — 2. In wed., to 
attemd oral or informal examinations, as in a 
quiz>clfiHS. [Colloq.] 

qniz'*^ (kwiz), 11 . [FerhapH a vnr. of whit.'] A 
toy, foimerly popular, consisting of a small cyl- 
inder or wheel grooved to receive a string, by 
which the wheel is made to wind and unwind 
itself. Also called handahre. 


quixote (kwik'sot), v, ?. |< (fuUole (see def. 

of quijrolie) (8p! QuLrole, now .snelled Quijotv, 
jironouneod ke-ho'te).] To act like Don (Quix- 
ote; play the Quixote: with inilelmite it. 

When you have got the devil in your body, and ore 
upon your rantipole adventures, you shall Q^iixote it hy 
yourself for hiyva. ranl/rvyh, Folse Friend, v. 1, 

quixotic (kwik-sot'ik), o. [< Quixote (see def.) 
+ -ie.] Pi'rtaiiihig to or res<*mbling Don Quix- 
ote, the hero of Cervantes’s celeiirated ro- 
iniUKM^ of that name; hence, extravagantly or 
absurdly romantic; striving for an nnattaiii- 
able or iinpraeticable ideal; eliaraeterized by 
futile self-devotion ; visionary. 

Tlie project scemod rash and quixotic, and one that he 
niiild not cuunieiiuiiec. Everett, Orations, 1. 4h4. 

This family training, too, combined with their tuni for 
comliativenesH, iimkes them emliieiitiy quixotic. 'J'iiey 
(!Hii't let anything uioiic which they tliink going wrong. 

T. Hughes, 'loiu Brown at Kughy, 1. 1, 

quixotically (kwik-so('i-ka.l-i), ftdr. [< quh- 
otic + •ol + -///-. J After the iiiaiiner Of l>on 
Qui.vote ; in an absurdly romantic manner. 

quixotism (kwikOot-izln), u. [< Qui.tide (see 
quixotic) + ./.V///.] * Quixotic extriivagain'o in 
notions, actions, or iiudertukiiigs; pursuit of 
absurdly romantic enterprises; uiicalkMl-for or 
useless chivalry or niagnainmity. 

since Ills i(Vrvaiites's)timo, the purest impulses and the 
noblest purposes have perliaps tieeii nfteiicr stayed hy the 
<ievU under the name of Quixotism tiian any otiier base 
name <ir raise allegation. 

Jtuskin, Lectures on Archil eetiire and rainting, ii. 

quixotry (kwik'sqt-ri ), n. [<.1^hnxolc (s(‘o quix- 
otic) + -ri/.] Quixotism ; visiouiiry notions or 
undertakings. 


Moore says that his earliest verses were composed on 
the use of tlie toy culled in Fretieh a bandulore, and in 
English a quit** jV. and Q., 7th scr.. 111. 07. 

quiz-class (kwiz^kl&s), n. In wed., a number 
of medical studonts enrolled in a class for tho 
purpose of being orally questioned, either by 
their teacher or by one another. [(?olloq.] 
quiz-master (kwiz'mAs^to), ??. Tho teacher 
or leader of a quiz-class. Compare quic"^, n., 4. 

quizzer (kwiz'^r), w. One wlio quizzes others, 
or makes tliem the object of banter or raillery. 

quizzery (kwizkVr-i), w.; pi. quizzericH (-iz). [< 
quiz^ + The act or iiractico of quizzing ; 

a quizzical observation or comment. 

of Mrs. Carlyle’s qttmerics, ho IStcrlingl thiaks sho puls 
I hem furth as such evident fictions that they cannot mis- 
lead with nfereneo Hi tlie character of otliers. 

Caroline Fox, .luurnal, p. IS.^. 

quizzical (kwiz'i-kal), a. [< qniz^ + -tc-fiL] 
Characteristic of a quiz; bantering; teasing; 
shy; queer: as, a quizzical look or remark. 

I hidiove you have taken such a fancy to tho old quizzi- 
cal fellow that you can’t live without him. 

31 iss Edgeworth, JUdliida, lx. (Dames.) 

quizzicality (kwiz-i-knl'i-ti). It. [< quizzical A- 
-t'b/.J The q mi lily of being quizzical; a quiz- 
zi<*iil look or remark. 

Tho poor Duke, . . . with the old qxdzHrality In his Ht- 
Uo fact;, declai-od . . . Carlyle, in FYoude, IL 

quizzically (kwi/'i-kabl), adt\ III a quizzical 
or bantering mamier; with playful B]yue.ss. 

"Look liere," said one of them, quizzically, "O^en. 
havH you lived all your life in every house in (Vofleld and 
in Mertonvllle and everywhere?" SLEichulas, XVII. Oil. 

quizzification (kwiz^i-ll-ka'shon), n. [< quiz- 
zify + -f/bV>n.] A joke; a quiz. 


Many pcTHoiiH will . . . consider it as a piece of Quix- 
otry in M’Inlyre to give you a meeting |iii a duel) wiille 
your charaetor and cirmimstunceH an: Involved in such 
obscurity. ScmU, Antiquary, xx. 

quiz^ (kwiz), w. ; pi. quizzen (kwiz'ez), [Orig. 
slang; perliiqis a nuule word, based on axuv- 
Hon (with which it is vaguely associated), or 
(as a school term) on tho L. quiv.so, 1 awk: seti 
quese, quests. No reliance is to bo placed on 
tho various anecdotes w'hich purport to givt> 
the origin of tho word.] 1. A puzzling ques- 
tion; something designed to puzzle one or make 
one ridiculous; banter; raillery. — 2. One who 
tpiizzes. — 3. ()iie who or that which is obnox- 
ions to ridicnile or quizzing; a queer or ridicu- 
lous person or thing. 

Where dhl you get that m/tr of a hnl V It makes you hmk 
like an old witch. Jane Austen, Murthangcr Abbey, p. 88. 

'Twas the queen dressed her: you know what a figure 
she used to make of herself with her odd manner of dress- 
ing herself; but mamma said, “Now really. Prineess Roy- 
al, this OTIC time is the last, and I cannot giitfor you to 
make aucli a qtfiz of yourself." . . . The word quiz, you 
may depend, was never the Qiica:irB. 

Mvie. lyAtlday, Diary (171)7), VI. i88. (Davies.) 

4. An oral questioning of a student or class by 
a teacher, conducted with tho object of com- 
Tnuiiicating instruetioii and preparing for some 
examination: as, the surgery quiz; tlie prac- 
tice [Colloq.]— 5. A collection of notes 

made by a student from a profe.ssoris lectures, 
('specially when printed for the use of other stu- 
dents, [(kdloq.j — 6. A monocular eye-glass, 
with or without a handle; a quizziiig-glass. 
quizt (kwiz), r.; pret. and pp. quizzed, ppr. 
quizzing. [< quiz*, w.] I. tram, 1. To puz- 
zle; banter; make sport of by means of puz- 
zling (jiiestions, hints, and the like ; chaff. 

Tho xeal for qxiizting him grew I(ws and less 
As he grew ncher. JJalleek, Fanny. 


After all, my dear, the whole may he a quizzifimthm of 
Sir Philip's and yet he gave me sucli a minute descrip- 
tion of lier person ! 3liss Edge worth, Bel inda, xi. (Davies.) 

quizzify (kwiz'i-fi), v. i . ; pret. and pp. quizzi- 
find, p]>r. quizzifyiny. [< quiz^ + -i-/y.] To 
turn into a quiz; make odd or ridicubSiis. 

Tho oaxnn quizzees tho flgiire, and thereby mars the ef- 
fect of what woumothorwisehnvo hcen a pleasing as well 
as appropriate design. 

Southey, Tho Doctor, cxlL (Davies.) 

quizziness (kwiz'i-nes), n. Oddness; eccen- 
tricity. 

Ills singularities and affectation of oifectutlon always 
8trm:k mo ; but both these and his spirit of satire are more 
quizziness. 3ime. D'Arblay, Diary, VI. 187. (Davies.) 

quizzing (kwiz'ing), w. [Verbal n, of quizi, f .] 
Dan ter; Taillery; teasing, 
quizzing-glass (kwiz'ing-^bis), n. A single eye- 
glass, or monocle; especially, one that is held 
to the eye by the muscles of the face, 
quot, pron. An obsolete form of who. 
quo*. A clipped form of quoth. 
quoad hoc (kw5'ad hok). |L. : quoad, so far as 
(< quod, what, as, + ad, to); hoc, neut. of hie. 
this : see he^.’] To this extent ; as far as this, 
quoad omnia (kwd^ad om'ui-|l). [Ii. : quoad, so 
far as; omnia, neut. pi. of omm, all.] As re- 
gards or in respect of all things: as, a quoad 
omnia ])arish. See pariah, 
quoad sacra (kwo'ad sa'kr^). [L.: quoad, s(» 
far as ; sacra, neut. pi. of sacer, sacred, conse 
cnitod.] In respect of or as far as concerns 
sacred matters: as, a quoad sacra parish. 8e(‘ 
parish. 

quob, r. and n. See qualA. 
quodH. An obsolete form of quoth. 
quod^ (kwod), w. and v. See quad^, 2. 
quoddle^, v. t. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
coddle^. 



anoddl* 

It MODMlt lith* fUbion^thyoii to aagw yonrpinan 
urith (tarnation phraaet, and apangle your ipeechea with 
jiow piodUd worda. Jf. ward, Simple Cobler, p. 80 t 

flUOddle*^ (kwod'l), V, i . ; pret. and pp. qtmU 
tiled, jpvr.qtwddlintj, [Of. irm/d/e? (f).] To pad- 
dle. 

You will prewnlly »ee the young eagle mounting Into 
th(! air, the duck quodtUiny in a pool 

lip, SliUituffieet^ OtiglneB Socree, iil. 1, I ic. 

QUOddy (kwod'i), n. : pi. giwddies (-iz). [Abbr. 
of Pnssamaquoddy.j Alcind of large herring 
pnind in Passiima^uoddy Bay. 
q^nodlibet (kwod'Ji-bet), «. [= F. quolibct, a 
jok<\ pun; < ML. quodlibetum, a quodlibot, < L. 
qnodlihet (quidUhet), what you please, anything 
you please, anytliing at all (iiout. of quililwt, 
any Olio you please, any one at all), < quod, 
what, neiit. of qwqwho, which, + lihet, iinpers., 
it pleases. Of. quillcV^»^ 1. A scholastic argu- 
mentation upon a subject chosen at will, but 
« Imost always theological. These are gonurally th« 
most ulaburate and subtle of the works of tliu Hubulasilu 
doctors. There are about a dozen printed boi>kH of quod- 
libeta, all written between 12i)0 and ISiia 
These are your quodlibeta, but no leurnliig, brother. 

Flnclter (and annther), Elder Jimther, ii. 1. 

Ho who, remling on the Heart 
(When all his i^uHllibeUt of Ait 
r^ould not expound Its inilse and Huai), 

Swore he had never felt it beat. 

Pritnr, Alma, ill. 

2. Tn (n) A fan Lisia or potpourri, (h) 

A fanciful or humorous harmonic combination 
of two or more well-known melodics: somo- 
times equivalent to a Jhiioh conerrt, 
quodlibetal (kwod'li-bet-al), (U [ < ML. quodU- 
hrtaliu; as quodlihet + -w/.^ ( Vinsistiug of <(iio<l- 
1 i bets — Quodlibetal question. Hiuno as quadlUteL 
quodlibetarian (kwodni-iic-ta'ri-au), «. i< 
MIj. qumllihetariu^ quodUbvium, a’quod libel : 
sc(* quodlihet) + -«w.] One given to qiiodlibcts 
or argumentative subtleties, 
quodllbetic (k wo<l- Ji - bet'ik), a. [ < ML. quod- 
lihet icue, < quodlibetum, a quod libel: see quod- 
lihcL] 1. Not r(*8t rained to a jnirtieular sub- 
ject; moved or 4liscuH8cd at ideasiiro for curi- 
osily or imtertainmeut; iM*rl.fiiiiiiig to tpiodli- 
hets. 

To speak with the scIhn^Ih, it is of qmuiWtetiet iifipllca* 
tion, I'uiigiiig fixiiu IciiHt to greatuBt. ,Sir ir. llarniltoii, 

2. (liven to niceties and subtle points, 
quodlibetical (kwod-li-bet'i-kal), n. [< quod- 
libelie-^' •al.'\ Hntm finquodlibetoL JP, P'atsou, 
A Docacliordon of Ten (Questions, 

quodlibetically (kwod-li-bet'i-kal-i), adi\ In 
a quodlibetical manner; at pleasure; for curi- 
osity; BO as to be debated for ejitcrtaiinnenl. 
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Smsll wedges, osUed quotna, are Inseriotl and driven 
forward by a mallet and a 8hootlng-Hti(;k, so that they 
gradually exert increasing pressure ti)N>n tlm type. 

JSnejfc. nrit., XXIII. 700. 

(o) In gion-eutUnq, any one of the four facets on the crown 
of a brlUlHiit ; also, any one of the four facets on the imvll- 
lon or Imso. These faceta divide each iHirtioii of tlie bril- 
liant into four parts. Als<i called hanwr, 8eo cut un- 
der (rz) Aauf., a wedge plueeil beneutli n cask 

wlieii stowed on shipboard, to prevent it from rolilng. («*) 
In gun., a wooden wedge used to bold a gun at >t desireu 
elevation. — Oantiok-quoln. Sotiiu as /t . 

quoin (koin), i\ /. | < quoin, w.] 'I’o \v<‘dgc, 
sUuid^, or raise with quoins, as a sloin* in 
i)iiildiiig a wall, tho types in a chast*, etc. : gen- 
cnilly with up. See quoin, u., 2 . 

“They |fiat stones] ore exactly what 1 want for niy wall 
— Just the thing for tiuoininguu.** What Mr. <li ey meant 
by qumning up whh fllllng in tiie spaces under tlie largo 
stones when lliey did not fit exactly to tlioHc below’ them, 
and llius wedging them up to their pi‘opt;r level. 

Jaeoli AliHiU, Wallace, vli. 

qUOin-pOBt (koin'jMlst), w. In hi/draul, enqiu., 
the hecl-p<)st of a lock-gate. K, If. Knight. 
quoit (kwoit), r. [Also roit; < ME. coiten, eoytvu, 
< OF. coiUr, eoiHer, quoitier, euiter, press, liiish, 
hasten, incite, iu*<»b. < L. eoactarv, force, friMj. of 
cot/ere, comped: see cogent. Ct. qunO ; cf. also 
quoiV^, lilt. < L. eoagnture.'] I, imnn. To throw 
as a quoit; throw. 

ipuni him down, Uardulph. Shak,, 2 Hen. IV., II. 4. 2(Mi, 

Hundreds of tarred and burning hoops were skilful ly 
(juoitad around tho iiceks of the soldiers, whi» Htrnggled in 
vail) to extricate tbcmsclvoB frtmi these fiery nitiK. 

Motley, Hutch Kepublic., n. 4r>s. 

II. inlrans. To throw^ quoits; play at quoits. 

For 1*ythoii slain, he T'ythian giinnts deereod. 

Where noble youths fur niastcrabip should stiive, 

To qtutil, Ui run, and steeds and chariots drive. 

Holden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamuijdi.. i. lioc. 

quoit (kwoit), n. [Also eoit, 
also dial, quoit; < ME. eoitv, 
eoyte; ef. quoit, v.] 1 . A 

flatlish ring of iron, used in 
playing a kind of game, it Ih 
genendly from S} to b.) inches in ex- 
ternal dlaiiioter, ami between I and 
*2 ImdicH 111 breadth, convex on the 




(Jiinil. 

.cntral n|i('uiii)' ; /■, 


Many iKisitlons seora muhUihetically constituted, and, 
liku a JJoljdiian blade, will cut on botii sides. 

Sir T. Browne, Clirist. Mur., 11. § ;i. 

quodlingt, quodlint, n. Bee codling^, 2. 

Btd. A fine young quodling. 

Face. O, 

My lawyer’s clerk, I lighted on last night 

B. Jnnatni, Alchemist, 1. 1. 

qU0(i permittat (kwod per-mit'at). [Bo callml 
from those words in tho writ: L. quod, whicli, 
uent. of qui, who ; pcrmittol, .'id pers. sing, tires, 
subj. of permit: nee pcrmiO.j In 

Knff. law, a writ (requiring defendant to permit 
plaiiitHT to, etc.) used to ]>revent interference 
with the exercise of a right, such as i.he enjoy- 
ment of common of jiasture, or the abatement 
of a nuisance. 

quod Tide (kwod vrde). [J : quod, which, neut. 
of qui, who; vide, impv. sing, of vidcrc, set?.] 
Which see: common, in the abbreviated form 
q. V., after a dictionarv-word, book-title and 
page, or the like, to whic.li the reader is thus 
referred for further infonnation. 
quog (kwog), n. Same as quahog. 
quonog, n. Same as quahog. 
quoich, n. Same as quaigh, 
quoift. «. An obsolete spelling of coif. 
quoUTuret, w. An obsolete spelling of coiffure. 
quoilf, n. An obsolete Rpolliiig of coiP. 
quoin (koin), n, [< F. tvin, an angle, a corner, 
a wedge: see renn^.'] 1 . An external solid 
specifically, in arch, and marttonrg, the 
cxt(*rnal angle of a building. The word is gener- 
ally applied to tho separate stones or blocks of which the 
angle Is formed ; when these project beyond the general 
jnrfaeu t)f the walls, and have their comers chamfered olf, 
they arc called ruatic quuina or Inmage. 

-6. A wedge-like piece of stone, woozl, metal, 
or other material, used for various puriioses. 
(a) In numtnry, a wedge to suppfirt and steady a stone. 
{o) in pnnttng, a shtirt blunt wedge used by printers to 
™tre the types In a chase or on s galley. Mechanical 
ur made of Iron In many forms, pressure being 

appilea by means of the aorew or by combined wedgea 


iqqMjr side and allglitly concave on „hrn »)u- •n.oit is-.kii 
the under side, so that the outer fully piuIkmI, nits mit, 
edge curves downward, ami is Mliart) o,uth; t iininii.- 
enough to cut into soft ground. r 2! cImI.!!-.)’ tl, 

lie willed VH also liiinHolfe to sit •» ’ P'" 

•Inwiie befor.! liliii the •IIhIhik u of a 
quott a cast from bis tent. iii.ircni.ti (.iIk*.. 

Hakluyt' a Voyagaa, T, ;giri. 

Tls not thine to hurl tho distant dart. 

Tile quoit to toss, the poiid’roiis mace to wield, 

Or urge the mec, or wrcMtle on the Held. 

Iliad, xxiii. 71:1. 

Formerly In the eoiintry the rusties, not having tlie 
round peHorated ipurita to play with, used iiorsc-Hboes, 
and ill many places the qwnt itself, to this day, is callcil a 
slioe. Strutt, Sports and Fust lines, p. 14.1. 

2 . pi. The game played with such rings. Two 
pins, called hoha, are driven part of their length into tin- 
gniiind some <listaiieo apait ; nml the players, wlio arc 
divided Into two sides, stand lieslde one nob, and in I'cgu 
lar Huecession throw their qiiolis (of whlcli eaeli ]»laycr 
lias two) 08 near the other holi as they can. 7'lie sldi* 
wliich has the quoit nearest the hob e.ouiits a isdiit toward 
game, or, if the quoit is thrown so as to sniToiiiid the ]iol», 
it counts two. Thu game only slightly reseinldes the an- 
cient exorcise of throwing the discus, which bus, liowevcr, 
been often translated by this Englisli word. 

A’ plays at quoita well. Shak., 2 Hen. 1 V,, ii. 4. 

Tho game of tputUa. or colts, ... is more niodcnilc, be- 
cause this exercise does not depend so mucli u]nm) siipo 
rlor strength as U]K>n superior skill. 

i^rutt. Sports and rastinieK, p. 141. 

3 . A quoit-Hha]>ed imi>bmient used as a weapon 
of war; a diseus. Those used by tin* Slklis are of 
jHillshed steel with sharp edges, and arc sometimes rielily 
tirnameuted with damuscenlng or the like. 

qUOivest, n. Plural of quoif, an ohl form of eoif. 

quo jure (kwo jd're). [So calk'd from these 
words in tho writ; L. quo, by wliat, iibi. sing, 
iiout. of quin, who, W’hich, what.; jure, abl. sing, 
of jus, law, right.] In late, a writ which for- 
merly lay for him who had laml wherein an- 
other challenged common of pnsture time out 
of mind: it w^as to eomiwl him to show by wbat 
title ho challenged it. Wharton. 

quokt, quokef. Obsolete strong ]>n*torits of 
quake. 

quoll (kwol), n. [Australiiui.] An Australian 
marsupial mammal, Danyurus vtueruruH. 

QUO XninUB (kwo ini'nus). [So called from these 
words iu tho writ: L. quo, by w'hieh, abl. sing, 
of quod, which, iicut. of qui, who; minus, less: 
see minus.^ An «>hl English writ, used in a suit 
complaining of a grievance which consisted 
in diniinishing jilaintitPs resources, as for in- 
stance, waste committed by defendant on land 


quota 

from which plaintiff bail a right to take wood or 
hay . The court of Exchequer, whoso original Jnrisdictioii 
related to tho TYuasury, acquired ils Jiirisdietion between 
private suitors by allowing a jdiUiititr by t)u' use of tliis 
writ to allege that, by reason of the defendant 'h not paying 
tho debt siietl for, tho plaliittlf was less able (quo minus) 
to dischaiigo his obligations to the crown, 
quondam (kwonMam), a. iind n. [L., formerly, 

< quom, cum, wiicn, + -dam, a dcinoiiKtr. paV- 
ticlo.] I, a. Having been formerly; former: 
as, oiie^s quondam frieiul; a. quondam school- 
master. 

This is the quondam king. Shak,, ;i lien. VI., Hi. j. 28. 
Fiirewol), my hopes ! my nnclior now is broken ; 
Farowell, my quondam joyi^ of which no token 
Is now remaining. 

Beau, ami FL, Womaii-llntei’, ill. 2. 

II, n. A person formerly in an oflicc; a person 
cj(‘<*f«Ml from an office or a position. 

Make tbcni quondnwa, out with tliem, cast them out of 
tbi’ir olilce. Latimer, 4th Sermon bof. Edw'. \ I., Ifi4n. 

As yet tliere was never learned man, or any scholar or 
otlicr, that viHited us since we cnine Into hoeanio, wbicli 
now ill Oxford may be called u eollegi! of qumutama. 

Bp. Bidlvy, in hrudfoitrs J.etter8(l’arker Hoc., IsnsxiT* W. 

quondamshipt (kwonMam-ship), n. [< quon- 
dam + -ship. J 'riie slate of being a quondam. 

Ah for my qwnidamahip, T thank tlod that he gave mu 
tile grace to come by it by so holiest a nicaiia. 

Lntuner, 4th Hcriiion bcf. Kdw. VI., IMD. 

(^UOniam (Itwd'ni-am). n. [So called from tho 
initial wonl iu Ihe L. version : L. quoniam, since 
MOW, although, < quom, eum, when, since, + 
jam, MOW.] 1. In Iho Horn. ValU. liturgy: (a) 
A ]mrt of the (Jloria.. (b) A miisical setting of 
lilt* worils of the above. — 2 t. [/. c.J A sort of 
4irinkiiig-cup. 

Out of can, quoniam. or joiirdan. 

llealy, Hisc. of New World, p. Ut). {Nnrea ) 

quont, n. He<' quant. 

quookt, quooket. Obsfibit' i>relorits and past 
}nirliciplos of quake. 

quorlf, V. A Middle English form of whirl. 
quorum (kw(Vruru), n. (Formerly also eoritm : 

< L. quorum, ‘of whom,’ gen. pi. of qui, who; 
sei' who. In comniissions, etc., written in Lai in, 
it was couiTuoii, after inmilioning certain piT- 
soiis generally, to Hpm*ify oin* or mori' as always 
to be inclink'd, in such phrases as quorum uuum 

ft, esse eolumus (of whom W'*' will that A. B. 
be one) ; siicli persons as were to be in all eases 
nec(‘ssary tluTeforo constitnteil atiuornni.J 1. 
In England, those jusiiees of tln^ peace whose 
presences IS ni'cessary to constitute a bench. 
AmoiiK tlie jiiHtices <if the pence It was f«»niier]y custoni- 
nry tt> name some eminent for kiiowlcdgi' and prudence 
to be of Uiei|iiorum ; but the distinction is now pructlcully 
obwdcic, and nil jiisticcH are geiierully “of the <|uoriim.*'^ 

He that will not cry “anieri ” to this, let him live sober, 
seem wise, and die u’ tlie connn. 

Beau, nufl Ft., Seoniful Luiy, i. 2. 
f must not omit I liut Sir Koger is a Justice of the tpiorum. 

Addiaon, S|H‘ctator, No. 2. 

2 . Tlie innnbfT of members of any constituted 
body of persons wliose )»res<*nc,e at or parlici- 
fiation ill a meeting is r(*qnired to rmider its 
proctM'dings valid, or to miable it to transact - 
InisinesK legally, if no speidid rule exists, a majority 
of the iiiemliei-H is a quorum ; but In a bmly of consider- 
nble size tlie quorum may by rule be niucb less than a ma- 
jority^ or ill u smaller one inucli more. Forty metiibeis 
eniiHtiluto a quui-um or “house" In the Hrilisb House of 
('oiiimoi)H. 

Ill sueli eases, two thirds of the wliole number of Heiia- 
tfirs are necessary to form u quorum. 

Calhoun, Works, I. 17.”). 
others [1‘egulationsl presi'idbe niles for the removal of 
unworthy iiieml>ers, and gmmi against tiie usurpation of 
individuals by hxiiig a tpiorum. 

Stvhba, t'onst. Hist., § 8(I7. 

3 t. Kotpiisito maiiTials. 

Here the Huichnien found fiillers' earth, a precious 
treasure, whm'of England hatli, if nrtt more, bi.dter than 
all (‘hristendom besides; a great eoiiiinodity of the ^no- 
rum to tho making of gorxl chmtii. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist., III. lx. 12. (Daviea) 

S aomm of Twelve, or Quonun, a mmio given eolleu- 
vely to the twelve upontlcH in the Mormon timndi. See 
Mormon". 

qUOSttf w. All obsolete spelling of eoast. 
quota (kwoMii), n. [< It, quota, a share, < L. 
quota (s<*. pairs), bun. of quotas, of what num- 
ber, how many, < quot, how 11111113% Hiany as, 
akin to qui.\ A proiiortioiial part or share; 
slum* or jiroportioTi assignod to each; any re- 
«|nired or iiroportionato single contribution to 
a total sum, number, or 4|uiintity. 

They never once furnished their quota either of ships 
men. Snift, Conduct of the AllleH. 

The ]M»wer of raising armies, by (he most olivious eon- 
Hinictloii of tlic uiticIcH of tlie eonfrHiernthin, Is merely a 
power of niukiiig requisitions upon tlie states for quotas of 
men. d. Hamilton, Federalist, Na 22. 



qnotablUty 

qnotability (kw6-ta-biri-ti), w. [< quotable + 
-t/y (koo -/«/%).] ‘iJapabiliiy of or fitnoBB for 
({iioiod ; (juotabio quality. 

It Ib the proBHicinni of thcRc two writers (Cowper and 
Moore] to which 1 m owIiik their eMUCHrihi tpmtahilit.}/. 

I*m, MarKliiallH, xxvili. {iHnoies.) 

quotable (kwo'ia-bl). a, [< quote + -uhlv,'] 
(.'apablo of or Huitablo for i^uotcd or 

CMfod. 

Mere vivldnOHR of exprcHHifUi, Hiieh mm makes mwtafde 
lOMHaaeB cuirieH of the coiiiplete Hiirreiidfr of self to the 
mpi'OBBioii, wlietlier Hplrltual or HenHiial, uf the inoiiieiit. 

AmotiK my liookis Jat Ktsr., p. 17tl. 

quotableuess (kwo'ta-bl-iKvs), v. yuotability. 
Athcuirnmf Nov. 24, IKKS, p. (ifHI. 

quotably (kwb'ta-bli ), adr. So us 1 o bo quoted ; 
ill a qiiotublo man nor. 

All niialltioH of round i-omI priia'H are weak, thouffh not 
qw)tafHy lower. The liuijuieer, LX V. 51 :i, 

quotation (kwp-ta'sliqn), //. [< quole 4- 

1. Tlio aot of quoting? orcitint'. 

rhiMHie.al tfuulaiitui iw (lie paroh' of lltoraiy men all over 
the world. .hthnmni, in lloMwell, an. 1781. 

KmerHon . . lielievi-d In vKohdom, and horifiwedfioiu 
everylMidy, . . . not in any Hleallhy or Hhatne-fiu^ed way, 
but proudly. (K IF. itnlines, Kmorson, xii. 

2. That wiiiidi i.s qiiotod; an exproHsion, a 
MtuUMiH'iit, or a ])aH.sai]C^‘ <.*itcd or ropoaUui as 
tlio uttoraneo of hoiiio othor spoakor or wrii.or; 
a oitatioii. 

When (lie tfuotatiun Ih no( only apt, but Iiuh in it a linn 
of wit or Miitire, It is still lln^ bet(er ((Ualilled for u iiiiNlal, 
UH it IniH u double capaeily of jileMHlnK. 

AtidiHnny A indent Medals, ill. 

3. fn ro///., Ibo eiirront jinco of coinmoditios 
or HtoekH, piiidiHhed in prieos-cnrrtod, ote. 

A mintatinn of priee sindi ns appears in a daily price list 
is, if there Iiuh been iniiuh llue.tiiation, only a veryroUKh 
Kiilde to (he aetuni rates of exchange (hat have been the 
boslH of the Huecessive iMirgaiiiM inakinanp tlie day's bust- 
liens. hlitryc. Jlrit,, XXll. 105. 

4. fAbbr. of qmdatiou’quadrnf.~\ In priutiug^ 
a lui'ii^o IkiIIow qua, drat, usually of tho si/.o ‘1X4 
picas, tnado for tlic lurp:or blanks in printtul 
matter. [U. S.l^Byn. 2. Kxtraet. Heefymih*. 

qUOtatioUftl (kwo-ta'sliini-ul), a. ( < qufdolitm 
+ •at.] Of or pertain ini' fo qnotatioiiH; as a 
<]Uota(ion. 

qUOtationist (kwo•ta^shqn•iBt)« 1.^ quotation 
+ Ouo who niakos ipiotaiions. 

(Considered not uKo^etlntrliy the narrow intellect unis of 
quidatimwdH and eotniiion places. 

Milton, Divorce, To the Fnrlanient. 

qUOtation>mark (kwp-ia/shqn>nnirk), a. Ono 
of tin* marks itsoil to note tho bct'inniii^ and 
t in* (*nd of a quotation, in KukIIsIi, qindation-inarks 
generally consist of two inverted (ainuinis at tlie lieKinniiiK 
and two niawtrophes at the end of a quotation ; hut a 
single coniina and a sinnEle aiMistnqdie are also iisi'd, es> 
pecially in (Irent Dritaiir In tlie former cane the mark- 
iiiK of a quotation within a quotation issiiiKle; In tiie 
latter, pniperly double. Single qiiotiition-inurkH are ofti’ii 
used, ns in this work, to nnirk a tmiiHlution. (flotation- 
marks for printing in Frerudi, (lenmin, etc., are tyjMJH 
siMsdally cut and east for tills use ; and in soiiie fonts for 
irintlng in Kiiglish ehuruelers have been made for tlie 
leginning of quotations correHiMinding in reverae to tlie 
ajHistropliOH at t be end. 

quote (kwdt), /’. ; nret. and pp. quoted^ ppr. 
quotiuq. [Formerly also vote; < OF. quolrr, 
mtefy F. coh7\ letter, nutnluM*, (piote (in coin- 
meroial use), < ML. quotarv^ mark off into 
chuptors and verses, a reference, < L. 

quotuSf of what niiinber, how many, < quot, as 
many hb.] I, traus. If. To not(* down; set 
down in writiuKI hence, in p*neral, to note; 
mark; observe. 

A fellow by the iiaiid of luittin* mark'd, 

Quitted and sign’d to do a deed of sliainu. 

Shak., K. .lolin, iv. 2. 222. 
I am BOiry that wiMi butter hei d and Judgement 
1 liad Wit quoted him. iSVeiA-., Hamlet, ii. 1. 112. 

Wherfore I was desirous to see it again, and to roivl it 
with inure deliliorution, and, being sent to me a second 
time, it was thus quoted in the margont as ye see. 

Foxr, .Martyrs, p. llio, an. 1543. 
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2. To adduce from some author or speaker; 
<dtc, as a passage ^om some author or a saying 
of Home speaker; name, repeat, or adduce uh 
the utterance of some other person, or by way 
of authority or illuHtration ; alBO, to cite the 
words of; as, to quote a paSHage from Homer; 
to quote Khakspere or one of his plays; to quote 
chapter and verso. 

lie quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he ex- 
puiinacd them wrong. Atterbury, 

As long as our people quote English standards they 
dwarf thulr own proportions. Emerson^ Conduct of Life. 

3. In writirq/ or ^irinliug^ to inclose within (pio- 
lation-marks ; distinguish as a quotation or as 
(|(iot(u1 matter by marking: as, the dialogue in 
old books is not quoted* — 4. In row., to name, 
aHthe price of stocks, produce, etc.; name the 
current price of.— Quoted matter, in jtrintitig, com- 
posed tyi>eH tliat are Inclosud by quotation -nnuks; thus, 
“ =Syil. 2. Quote, Citet Adduce, Iteeile. When we qtude 
or recite, we repeat the exact words ; when we cite or ad- 
duee, we may only refer to the passage without quoting it, 
or we may give the substance of tlie passage. We may 
quote a thing for the pleasure that- we take in it or for any 
o( lier reason ; us, to qiude ti Haying of Izank Walton’s. We 
die or adduce a thing in pnaif of stmie assert ion or doc- 
trine : as, toeiYc an authority in court; to adduce coiilir- 
mutory examples. Adduce^ besides being broiuler in Its 
use, is stronger than cite, ns to urge in pniof. Jteeitc, in this 
connection, apiilios to tbe quoting of a passage of some 
length : us, to rente a law ; lorrc»/cthe conversation of hi- 
renzfi and .lessicn at Itetmont. Tt geriei'nlly implies ilnii 
the passage is given orally fniiii memory, Init not necessa- 
rily, as a petition recites, etc. ; the others may bo freely used 
of that which is read aloud or only written. 

n. intrans. To cito the words of another; 
make a quotation. 

quote (kwot), «. [In diif. 1, < OF. quote; in 
other senBCH < quote^ r.] If. A note njioii an 
author. 

O wore thy niargeiits cliffes of tlejiing Inst, 

Or quotes to ehaike out men the way to sin, 

Then were there hope that multitudes wold thrust 
'I'o buy t hoe. C\ Tourneur, Tnuisformed Metaniorpho 
IhIs, Author to his Bixike. 

2. A quotation, or the marking of a (piotation. 

Tills column of ** Dical Notes and Queries" . . . has been 
succeeded by a column entitled “ Notes and Quotes." 

N* and Q., 7t.h ser., V II. 505, 

3. A quotation-mark: UBually in the plural. 
[(Jolhu].! — 4t. A quotient. | Iture.] 

quoteless (kwrd/h‘K), a. tfuotr + ^less.‘\ Not 
capable or wort hy of being quoted ; nmpiotabh^ 
H'riqht. 

quoter (kw'd'U'i*), w. One who qiiotcK or cif(*« 
the words of an author or a Hpeakcr. 

Next to the originator of a good sentence is tlie llrst 
ifuoter of it. Emerson, Quotation and OrigiiiHlity. 

quoteworthy (kwdt' wer -'Tlli), a. Descn’viiig of 
quotation. [Uare.] 

In Uoriic's “ Kpirlt of the Age" are somo ijuote'UHtrthy re- 
marks. The New Mirror (N. Y., 184:iX ITT. 

quoth (kwdth). Fn'terit of quethv, [Obwoleto 
or artdiaic.'] 

“(Jcxxl imirrow, fool.” quoth I. **No, sir,” quoth he, 

**('iill me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune.” 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 18. 

Quedh the raven, “Nevermore." Pite, The lUven. 

quotha (kwd't hjl), mterj. [For quoth a, and that 
for quoth he, a being a corruption of he : see ot*.] 
Forsooth I indeed! originnlly a parenthetical 
pliraBo used in rei»enling the words of another 
with more or less eonteinpt or disdain. 

Hero are ye claverliig about the Duke of Argyle, and this 
man Martingale gaiin to bi-eak on our hands, and lose us 
glide sixty pounds — I wonder what duke will pay that, 
quotha. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxiv. 

quotidian (kwd-tid'i-au), a* and «. [< MFi. eo- 
tidien, < Ot\ quotidien, volidirn, F, quotidien = 
I*r. coUdiatif eotedian = 8p. eotidinun = Pg. It.. 
quotidianoj < L. quotidianusy cottidiauus, daily, 
< quotidic, cottidie, cotidie, daily, < quot, as many 
as, + day ; Beef/m/.] I, a. Daily; occur- 
ring or returning daily: as, a quotidian fever. 

Common and quotidian Inflrmities that ao necessarily at- 
tend me. Sir T. Browne, Kellgio Medici, ii. 7. 


qy. 

Like the human body, with tiqwtidian life, a periodical 
recurrence of ebbing and flowing tldea. 

QladMone, Might of Bight, p. 172. 

DoaUfl quotidian feTflr. See/ewri. 

n. n. 1. Something that returns or is ex- 
pected every day; Bpeciflcally, in med,^ a fever 
whoHO paroxysTUB return every day. 

He seems to have the quotidian of love npon him. 

ShaJt., As you Like it. ilL 2. 88S. 

A disposition which to his he finds will never cement, a 
quotidian of sorrow and discontent In his house. 

Jiilton, Divoroc. 11. IG. 

2t. A cleric or church officer who does daily 
duty, — 3t. Payment given for such duty, 
quotient (kwo'shent), n, [= F. quotient; with 
accom. term. -<inty < L. quoUes, quotiens, how 
often, how many times, ? qmt, how many, as 
many as.] In math*, the result of the process 
of division; the number of times one quantity 
or number is contained in another, div%- 
sion, 2. -- Differential quotient. Same as differenUai 
eoeffleierU (which sec, under eoeJjjUii^). 

quotiety (kwo-ti'e-ti), w. [< L. quoties, how 
often (boo quotient) + -c-fy.] The proportion- 
ate frequency of an event. 
qUOtity (kwot/i-ti), ». [< Ii. quot, how many, + 
-«-/;/.] 1. The number of individuals in a col- 

lection. — 2. A collection considered as contain- 
ing a number of individuals. Carlyle, French 
Kcv., 1. ii. 

quotqueant, n. A comiption of eotquean. 

Don Quot quean. Don Spinster! wear a petticoat still, and 
put on your smock a’ Monday. 

Fletcher {and another). Love's (^iiro, il. 2. 

quotum (kwd'tiim), w. [li., neut. of quotas, of 
what number, how many, < quot, how manjr, as 
many as.] A quota; a share; a proportion. 
[Pare.] 

The Tiiimber of names which are really formed by an Imi- 
tation of sound dwindles down to a very Hniall quotum if 
mms-examliied by the comparative philologist. 

Max Muller. 

quo warranto (kw6 wo-ran'io). [8o called 
from thest^ words in tlu' writ: L. quo, by what 
(abl. sing, neut, of quin, who, which, what); 
ML. ivarrauto, abl. of warrantum, wamint: H(*e 
warrauL’] In Uiir, a writ calling upon u pc^rsoii 
or body of jiersons to show by what waiTant 
they exercise a public office, privilege, fran- 
chise, or liberty. It is the r»‘mcdy for usurpa- 
tion of office or of eori>orate franchises, etc. — 
InformaUtm or action in the nature of a quo war- 
ranto, a statemeni of eornplnijit by a public proseeiituror 
compliiinant (o the court : now used in many Jiiriml lotions 
III lieu of the iincieiit writ of quowarraido. 

Quran, n* ISame as Koran. 
quyt, u. Same as queq. Halliwell. 

quyrWUef, quyrWllyt. Obsoh'ie forms of 
euir-bouilli. 

The Qentyles haii sehorte Speres and largo, and fiillo 
trenchant on that o syde ; and the! han Plates and llelmcs 
made of Quyrhoylle, and hire Hors covertoiires of tlie 
sumo. Mandeville, Travolis p. 251. 

Ills jambeux were of qiiyrlndlly. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 164. 

quyssewest, n. A Middle English form of 
euishe^, 

quysshent, n. An obsolete form of cushion* 

And doiin she sotte hire by hym on a stone 
Df jasper, on a quysahen [var. (16th century) gold 

ybulto. Chaucer, Troilns, 11. 1220. 

q. V. All abbreviation {a) of the Tjatiu phrase 
quantum vis, ‘as much asyouwilP; (/>) of quod 
ride, * which sce.^ 
qw. See qu. 

qwelet, W. An obsolete form of wheel. 
qweseil^t, U, An obsolete form of cushion. 
qwethert, (tdr. An obsolete dialectal variant 
of whether* 
qwh-. See wh-. 

qwhatf, pron. A Middle English dialectal form 
of what, 

qwichet, vron. An obsolete dialectal form of 
which* 

qy. An abbreviation of query. 




1 . The eif^bteoiith letter aud 
fourteenth eoriHonant in the 
Kiif^lish alphabet, repre- 
Hontiii^ a character having 
a like position and value in 
the alphabets from which 
the English is derived — \ he 
Ijatiu, (Jreek, and l*heiii- 
cian. Speclmena of Ita early 
fDrma (hh in the case of the other letters : see especially A) 
are given below : 





Knyptinn. 

I { irniiflyphic. 1 lieratlc. 


Phenl. 

cinn. 


Harly 

Greek anil I .ittiii. 


I'he tag below the curve bv which the English (and the 
Latin) K differs from the later Untek f(»rtn H was added to 
the latter in order to distiiignlMh It from the p-sigii after 
this Imd assumed its present fonu ; the addition was first 
made on (Ireek gnniinl, but was abandoned there when 
the distinction of tlie^ and rslgna had become estab- 
liHlied in another way. 'riie value of the clnurncter has 
ulwiiys been essentially the same ; It roprosents a contin* 
nous sonant utterance made between the tip of the tongue 
and the roof of the mouth, at a point more or less removed 
backward from the upper front teeth. The sound is so reso' 
imnt and coni inuablo as to be nearly nkin with the vowels ; 
mid it is. in fact, used as a vowel in certain languages, os 
Sanskrit and some of the Slavic dialects : in normal ICiig- 
liab proniiiicialion, however, it never has that value. Hy 
its mode of pniductlon It is nearly akin with t, and r and 
I are to a large extent interchangeable with one another 
in linguistic history. It is often classed as a *Miquld,” 
along wi.h I, tn. n; loss often, but more accurately, as u 
semivowel, with I, Vi It also, on no small Hoale, an- 
Hwers as corresponding sonant (in languages that have no 
z) to H as surd, and conies fifjm s under siiiuud Ising Infill- 
cMces : so In Sanskrit, in Latin (as ara fmm am), and in 
iJermanlc(aB in our tvere, plural of im«). In Anglo-Saxon 
tile Initial r of many words whs aspirated (that is, pro- 
nounced with an A before ft), ns hrinff (our natf); but the 
HSpirallon was long ago abandoned, Ixith in pronuiieia- 
tion and in spelling. In (freek iiiitial r was always thus 
aspiratisd, and the combination was tTansliteratiid in rAtlii 
by rh instead of hr: hence the frequency of rh In our 
words of (Iruok derivation. Moreover, such an r, when 
by inflection or composition made medial, hecunie rrh, 
and double r was in general viewed as rrh: whence 
that spelling in many of our wonla (for example, diar- 
rfteot hmnorrha^je, catarrh, etc.): In recent scientifle words 
and imraes tideen from tireek, the Greek rule and Latin 
practice as regards the doubling and as)ilration of tlio 
r are often neglected. 'Wie mode of production of the 
/‘-sound itself varies greatly in ditferurit languages and 
dialects. Normally its utterance is comhiiiud with a dis* 
tiiK'.t trilling or vibration of the tip of the tongue, in vari- 
ous degrees (the sound is thence often called the** dog's 
letter, lUUra eaniria). But in ordinary English pronun- 
ciation this vibration is elthtir extremely slight, or, more 
cuniinoTily, altognUitir wanling ; in faeL the tip of the 
tongue is dmwn too far hack into the dome of the palate 
to udtnii of vibration ; the English r Is a smooth r. But 
further, in many localities, even among the most culti- 
vated sneakers, no r is ever really pronounced at all nii- 
ii'BB followed (In the same woril, or. If final, in the word 
following) hy a vowel (for example, in are, farther, pro- 
nounced tiht father ) ; it either simply disappears, or, 
US after most long vowels, is replaced hy a hit of neu- 
tral-vowel sniind. of * or <1; and after such a long vowel, 
if it comes to be pronounced hy the addition of a 
vowel, it retains the same neutral-vowel sound as 
transition-soil nd (for example, In faring, fearing, pour- 
ing, during, firing, muring: the pronunciation is indi- 
cated in this work by retaining the r in the same syl- 
lable with the long vowel : thus, fAr'ing, fCr'iiigi etc.). An 
r has a stronger and more fre<iiiont influence upon the 
(‘haractor of the preceding vowel than any other conso- 
nant; hence the ruiluction to similarity of the vowel- 
i*ound8 in such words as pert, dirt, curt, earn, myrrh. If 
all our r’s that are written arc pronounced, the sound is 
more common than any other in English utterance (over 
seven pur cent.); the iiistaiices of occurrence before a 
vowel, and so of universal pronunciation, are only halt 
>is freiiuent. There are localltitMB where the normal vibra- 
tion of the tip of the tongue is replaced by one of the 
nvula, making a guttural trill, which is still more en- 
titled to the name of “dog's letter" than Is the ordinary 
r : Hucb are considerable parts of Franco and Germany ; 
tlie sound appears to occur only sporadically in English 
lirununclation. 

2. Afl a medieval Roman numeral, 80, and with 
J» line over it (R), 80,000. — 3. Ar an abbrovi- 
.•ition : (a) Of Rex or Retfina^ as in (Joorge R., 
victoria R, (b) Of Royaly ae in R, N, for Rotfal 
R, for Royal Academy or Academician^ 
<‘r fop Rtyyal Arch (in freemaaonry). (r) Pre- 


fixed to a int'dical prescription (K). of trripr, 
take. (fO f/. c.] AViwf.: (1) In a Rhip’R log-hook, 
of rain, (2) Whon placed against a inaii*.s natno 
ill the paymasterV book, of run away, (v) Of 
riffht (right-hand), as in if. A. for rUfh / a^scensiou, 
R, a. R A' or r if/hi second entra tier {tm thosiagoof 
a fhoat(*r). (/) In nuith.^ r ih gi'iicrally a rmliiis 
vector of coOrdiiiatoH, R the radiiiR of a circle, 
p a radiiiH of curvature. (//) (R rupee — The three 
B'S, reading, writing, and arithmetic: a hiiinoroiiH ii iiii. 
It originated with Hir William Cnrtl8(l752- lK2(l).nn emi- 
nent lull illiterate alderman and lord nmym* of London, 
who, on being asked to give a toast, said, “T will givt* you 
the Mirer H's, lilting, Keading, and Kitlinndie." 

Pai'ochinl education In Hcotland had never been oondned 
to the three IVe. Timee (i.ombm). 

rati w. An obsolete form of roc^. Chanerr. 

Ba (ril), M. [Egypt.] Tn Ryypf. niyihol.^ tin* 
sovereign sun-god of the MeTiipldte gysicqu, the 
chief Plgyptian persoiiificiitioii of the Siiprcqiu* 
Hoing, llo was often confounded to some extent with 
the Theban Anieii. In art he was typically repreHi*nl<*d 
as a hawk-huadod man heating on his heiiil tlie solar disk 
and (he royal urieiis. 

B. A. All abbreviation of (a) Royal Aendnny: 
(A) Royal AcacUmician ; (c) Royal Arch; (d) riyhl 
aseension, 

ra-. [See r/-.] A prefix in some words of 
Freindi origin, ultimalely from rr-and ad-. Si c 
rahntey rabbet, rapport^ etc. 

raad, n. [< Ar. mV/, thunder.] A ncmnlog- 
nathous fish, Malapternrns eteetrirnsy iidmhil- 
ing the Nile; the eh'ctric catfish. It remdios ii 
length of 3 to 4 fo<d, and gives a shari) galvanic 
shock on being toindiod. 

rab^ (rab), V. [Origin obscure.] A kiinl of 
loam; a coarse hard RubRtnm*o for mending 
roads, llalliwell. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

rab‘*^t (rab), «. [An abbr. of rabhiC^.'] Same ns 
rabbi 1. 

rab’*^ (rab), n. [Hcb.: see rahU.'] A title of 
rc8]>ect given to Jewish doctors or expounders 
of the law. See rabbi. 

rabanna (ra-ban'il), w. [Native nanun] (Moth 
or matting made from tln^ raflia and pcTliups 
other fibers; an article of export from Mada- 
gascar to Mauritius. See rafiia, 

rabat (ra-but'; F. pron. ra-bil'), w. [^V* < ra- 
baty a turned-dow'ii ctdlar, a band or riifl', OF. 
also a plasterers’ beHter.apenthouse, eaves, also 
a beating down, suppression, < rabntircj beat 
down, bring down: see rabatc. Of. rahato.] 

1. A kind of linen collar worn by some eccle- 
siastics, falling dowm upon the chest and leav- 
ing the neck exposed. — 2. A polishing-material 
made from unglazed pottery which has failed 
in baking, used by marble-workers, etc. 

rabate (ra-bat'), «. /. ; ]»ret. and p]>. rabaied, 
ppr. rahaUny, [Early mod. K. also rahbatc; < 
rahattrcy OP. rdbatrcy beat down, bring ilown, 
< rc-, back, + abattrcy beat down: see abate. Of. 
rebate.'] If. To beat down; rebate. 

nils altiiration is wtmctimcH hy adding, HonietlmfH hy 
rahatting, of n sillahle or letter to or from a wordc either In 
Mie hcginiiirig, middle, or folding. 

PfttterUiam, Arte of Eng. PoprIo, p. 1.S4. 

2. In falconryy to bring down or recover (the 
hawk) to tho fist. 

rabatet (ra-bat'), ?/. [< rahalVy r.] Aliat ement. 

And your figures of rnhhate. he hr many. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poosii^ p. 186. 

rabatinef (rabVtiu), n. [< V. *rabatine m, dim. 
of rabat, a ntuik-band : see rabat, ralmto.] Same 
as rabato. 

Reform me. Janet, that precise rnlf of thine for an open 
raboHne of lace and cut work, tliat will let men see thou 
hast a fair neck. -Sirott, Kenilworth, xxlii. 

rabatot (ra-bii'to), n. fAlno rebato; with alt(*red 
termination (as if of 8p. or It. origin), < OF. (and 
F.) rabat, a turned-down collar, a band or niff : 
8eem?/a/.] 1. A falling band; a collar turned 

over upon the shoulders, or supported in a hori- 
zontal position like a ruff. 
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Wliere is your gownc of alike, your periwigs, 

Yimr Hiio rebatoes, ami your eoHtly iowula? 

UrjnrwHi, ‘2 E«lw. IV. (Worka, ed. Pearson, 1874, 1. 1«8). 

Your stiffnecked rahato*, that havt^moi'o iirchca forpridt} 
to iitw under than cun stand under five l.ondon bildgoa. 

Ikbker, Giill'a lIonilMmk. 

2. A wire or other stiffener used to hold this 
hand in place. 

1 pray you, air, what say you t-o these great ruffes, which 
lire oonie up with supiiorters and rebaUr*, us It were with 
I/oste uiid niJlo'/ ItenVU Pathieay,p. 4*2. (JiaUitceU,) 

rabattement (ra-bat'mont), n. [< F. rahatte- 
ment,(, rabat Ire, beat down: sec rabate.] An 
ojierafiou of deseriptivt* geoimdry consisting in 
reprosentiiig ii pliiiic as rot ated alioiit one of its 
(races iiittil it. is hroiiglit into u piaru' of pro- 
jection, with a view of iierfonniiig other opera- 
tions more easily ]>erfonn(Ml in such a situation, 
after which the ]>lam* is to be rotated buck to 
its jiropt'r ]>osition. 

raboan (rahVin), n. [Hell, rahbauy lord ; cf. Ar. 
rabhani (> Pers. rabbani), belonging 1o a lord 
or the Lord, tlivino; as a iioiin, a rahbi; rab- 
bana (IV‘rs.), O our Loiil I etc,: see rabbi, and 
cf. rabboni.] A iille of honor (of gT<*ater dig- 
nity Hum rabbi) given bv the Jews to tin* pulri- 
arclis or ]>residontK of tho SaiduMlrim — Oiima- 
liell., whowasimfriareli in Fnlestiiie about A. u. 
30-50, being tli(‘ first to whom it was applied. 

rabbanist (rab'an-ist.), n. Saint' as rabbinisl, 

rabbatet, t. An obsolete form of rabate. 

rabbet (rab'et), V. t. f Farly motl. E. also rab- 
boiy rahot ; < ME. rabeten, rabbet, < OF. (and F.) 
m^/oO r, plane, h‘vel, lay (‘Veii; ef. F. rahot, a loin- 
(‘rs* i)la.ne (also a ]>lasterers’ beater, cf. Oh\ ra- 
bat, a plast<*reps’ boater: st'e rabai)\ cf. F. ra- 
bolear, rugged, km/tty, rougli ; < OF. rabonUr, 
Ibriist back (= Pr. rebolarr=z Tt. ribnllare, push 
back), < rr-y again, + ahoter, aboutcr, thrust 
against; see re- ami abut. Of. rebnt] To cut 
the edge of (a boanl) so that it will overlap that 
of the next jiieee, whieli is similarly cut out, and 
will form aclost* joint with this adjoining board; 
cut or form a rabbet in (a board or piece of lim- 
ber), See rabbet, a.— Rabbeted lock, a lock i»f which 
the fiiee-plale is sunk in a rahhut in the mlgc of a door. 

E. II. Knight. 

rabbet (mb'et), n. [< ME. rabet, < OF. (and 

F. ) rabot, a joiners’ plane, < raboter, plane: see 
rabbet, e. j 1 . A cut made on the edge of a board 
HO that it may 
join i>y lap]>ing 
with another 
board similar- 
ly cut; also, a 
rectangular r<*- 
cess, cliannel, or 
groove cut along 
the edge of a 
hoani or the like 
If) receive a corresponding firojection cut on 
tho edge of another board, etc., rcfpnred to 
fit into it. Rabbet s are common in pamding. 
See also cut under match-joint, — 2. Same as 
rabbet-plane. 

rabbetin|f-machine (rtib'ci-ing-raa-slioiP), n. 
A machine for cutting ral)bots: a fomi of 
matching-, molding-, or planiiig-machine. E. 
//. Kviybt. 

rabbet-joint (rab'et-joint), n. A joint formed 
bj' rablading, as tin* edges of two boards or 
pieces of timber. 

rabbet-plane (rab'et- plan)» W- A piano for 
plowing a groove along the edge of a board. 
* Kahhot-plancs ara 

fH> shapeil as to 
sdapt tlicni to pe- 
culiar kinds of 
work. Jnnuquare- 
rabhet jdane tho 
cutting edge is 
R(iuure across the 
solo: in a tdeew- 
rahbeit plane the 
plnne. hit is set Obliquely 






rablMt-plane 

Acron the roIv ; In a iri(U-rabbet jilaw the cntUir In on the 
not on the nolc. 

raboBtrSEW (rab'<^i-Hfi,), n, A 8aw iiHod for nmk- 
iriR piibbots. Such 8awH coimnoiily havo an 
atljiiMtablo fonro or to iii8uro projuT 
placing of tfio ^oov<*. 

rabbi (ml/lor rab'i), ]>l. rahhis (rub'iz or 
rab'iz), [Karly in(nl, K. uIho rahhir, rabbif ; < 
MK. rahif rahif = ()L\ rahhif ruhiy rahii. < IjL. 
rahhiy < (ilr. jmfiiMy < (Araniairj nthhi^ ruan- 
tf*r, lonl (iinirli uho<I in Uj<^ TurtruniH foriill do- 
grt‘OH of autlu)rit.y, froin kin^^ and jn’icNt 
<lowji to ohi<d' Hhcfdiojvl;. lit. ‘niy inaHlor’ or 
‘rny lord* (= Ar. rahhif ‘my iiJtisf<T* or ‘iny 
loril*); with pronominal siilli.x < ralt^ niuHter, 
J<»rd (r= Ar. rubb^ mast or, lord, 11n> liord, (lod, 
of. rahbfiy inistresH ), < rnbab^ Iw j-rojit . Cf. rrt6“, 
rabbin, rabban, rabboni,'\ liilonilly, ‘my rnas- 
ior*: a lit.lo of ivKj>oi*t or of oftioo (of bij^bor 
dignity tlian rah) ^(ivon loJowisb do<‘k>r8 orox- 
nouridorH of Ibo law. la modern .lewinh uanf^e the 
term la atrlctly npniicd otdy tit llama who nro Authorised 
by onllnution to deride JeKal nial rltiiiillHtiu queationa, 
and t4t perforin e(>rtiiin deHimitited fuiictloua, oa to rouuive 
proaelytiCH, ele, ; hut it ia Kivt'n by rourieay to either dia- 
tiii)rulHh«‘d .IcwIhIi m'holiiiH. Ky perHona not Hobrewa It la 
often applied to any oiat iniidHnTiiiK t,o a Jewiah conin'e- 
traiion, to diHtint^iiiah him from a (dirlatiaii uler^yinuii. 

(I'od likelh nat (hat Itabjf men iia calh:. 

Chaucer, Hummotier'a 'I’alo, 1. 47'.). 

'I'hev Haid unto him, Uahhi (which la toaay, heiiiK inter- 
pretiMl, Maater |i. e., Tea<dierJ). John 1. .‘ 18 . 

Tlame whoae heada witJiHfcn arelioary Kniweii, 

And IhoHe trreat JtahhieM tliat do )];i-ain;1y ait^ 
Kevfdviiiii^ voluniea of the liiKlieat Writ. 

Hylrenter, tr. of l>u Vartaa'a W'cHika, li., The ('aptalnea. 

rabbin (nib'in), w, [< F. rabbin, < LTi. rabbi, 
<(lr. rabbi: hoo rn^/n.] Hiinio aw rn/j/n. 

It la expreaaly afralnat the. lawa of our own Koverimient 
when a mlniaterdoMi aerveaaa atipeiidinry eurat<\ wlii(di 
kind of aerviee iieverLtieleaH the ureateat rahHiM of that 
part do alt oKother follow. Htmker^ PiOclea I'olity, v. K(>. 

Now )m [HalinuaiUHl iietakea himaelf to the faliiiloua ralt- 
hiiut aKain. Atifbni, Ana. to MalmuMiiiH, ill. H."!. 

rabbinato Crab'in-al), n. [< rabbin + 

Tbo di{<idty or ollleo of a rabbi. 

OnuluaMy the Talmud, whieh hud been onee theeomtnoii 
pallidum of all ediieatlon, puaai'd out of tin* kimwlediceof 
the laity, and waa ahiiudoiied ubiioat entirely to eaiidldiitea 
for the rabbimtle. A'mv/e. Itni., Xlll. 081. 

rabbinic (ra-bin'ik), a, and n, [= F. rabbi- 
niquv; as rabbin + -n*.] I, a, Santo us rttb- 
binimL 

H, n. [rap,'] Tito lanijnaf'o or dialool of tbo 
rabbis; tlu' lator .Hobn^w, 
rabbinical (ra-bin'i-kid ), a. I < rabbinic + -al, \ 
Fortainin^ f o Ibo rabbis, or to tlndr opinions, 
loarninij;; and lanpiaj^o. 'I'bo lorin rabbinical 
bus boon ajiplied to till tlio Jt^wisb oxoj^otioal 
writinj?s oomposod aft or tbo Cbristiuii t*ra. 

We will not huy your rrtWnwwff? funum; W'e have One 
that culls us to huy of him pure f^tdd tiled in the lire. 

Atiiton, On J>ef. of llumh, KeinoiiHt. 
It 1 m hut ulL*)i;eiid, 1 know, 

A fable, a phantom, a show. 

Of the ancient rabbinical hire. 

jAmijJcllo ;r, Su n dalpho n . 
Rabbinical Hebrew. s* e Jicbrew. 
rabbinically (ra-bin'l-kal-i), atir, Jn a rab- 
bi rdoal man nor; like? a rabbi, 
rabbinism (ral/in-izm), n. [< F. rabbinifnne =z 
Sj). rabinUimo; as rabbin + -ism.] 1. A rab- 
binio oxprossion or jibraso; a pooidiarity of tbo 
langiia^o of tin' rabbis. — 2. A systoni’of roli- 
i;iou8 boli<?f provailiiif^ iimon^ tbo Jews from 
tbo rotiirn from tbo Jowisb (?aptivity totholat- 
tor part of tbo oiffhtoontb ei'ntury, tbo distin- 
^isliing foaturo of wbiob was Unit it dindarod 
tbo oral law to bo of otpnil antliority with tbo 
written law of (lod. 

rabbinist (rab'in-ist ), w. [Also rabhnnu'it; < F. 
rabbiniste s= H\u rahinista ; as rabbin + -/.v/,*] 
Anioii^ tbo Jows, oin' who adborod to tbo 'Pal- 
mud and tlio traditions of tbo rabbins, inoiipo- 
sition to tbo Karaites, wbo rojootod tlu‘ Iraili- 
tioiiH. See rabbinism. 

Those who stwHl up for the Talmud and its traditions 
werechletty the rahtiins uml their followeis; from whenee 
the party had the name of rahfdniit^l. 

SUickhauae, Hist. Bihle, 11. vH. 4. 

rabbinite (mb'in-it), //. [< rabbin + -/fo-.J 
Same as rabbinist. 

rabbit 1 (riib'it), w. [Early moil. K. also rab- 
batc. rabet ; < ME. rnbet. rabbit, appar. < OF. 
**rabot, indicated in F. dial, rabottc, a rabbit; 
of. OI). robbe, L). rob, a ralibit; LU. (t. robbe, 
a sea-<lo«, seal; Ga»*l. rabaiti, rabait, a rabbit. 
Of. F. rdblc, tbo back of a. rabbit, Sp. Fp. rabo. 
tail, bind tpiartors. Sp. rnbcl, bind quarters. 
An older E. name is cony. The uativi^ name 
for the rabbit is hare (iucludiug hares aii«i rab- 
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bits).] 1. A rodent mammal, ciinictdu^, 
of the hare family, LejMridsp.; a kind of hare 
notable for burrowing in the ground. This ani- 
mal Is indiffenouB to Europe, but lias been naturslized 
in many other coiintries, and is the original of all the 
domuatfc breeds. It Is smaller than the common hare 
of Europe, L. limidut or vard/rUlu, with shorter ears 



K.iltbtl ■ white liip-curuil v.iiicty). 

and limbs. The natural eolor Is browrilMh, but in tlo- 
iiiestication black, Kray, white, and plod IndlvidualH arc 
found. The ears arc naturally erect, hut In some hrecdH 
they Ml ; such rahhlia arc called Itqtped or lop-eared, and 
dfftrees of loppitiK of the eai'H art! named httlf-lojw and 
futl-lopn. Kalniits breed In tliclr hurrows or wiurens, 
and also freely In hutches : they ur« very prolific, hrliiKlufc 
forth several times a year, iisiinlly six or elffht at u litter, 
and in iwimc countries w'here they liavc been naturalized 
they multiply so rapidly ns to become n pest, as in Austi'a- 
lia foi' cxamjde. The hir Is used In the manufacture of 
hats and for other puriHises, and the flesli Ih esteemed for 
f<Hjd. 

Jlpiioc — 2. Any hare; alcporid, or any member 
of the Leporitiff'. Tlie conitnon Krny rabbit or wood-rali- 
hit of the Ihilteil States is L. «nlvaticuft. also laillcd euUon- 
taU and molly cottontail, a variety of which (or a closely re- 
lateii species) Is the siiKe-rahhit of western North Ainerlea, 
Jj. artemina. The marsh-rahhit is L. jinlnstris; the swamp- 
ralddl. of the Stnilherii States i.s L. nquaticuft. Various 
Inr^e lonU'earcd and lotifr-limlHMl hares of western North 
America are isalitil jack-rabbits or JackattH-rahbits. The 
Soitih Amerieait rahldtor iinre Is llie tupctl, //. la'aKilienxiH. 
See ^■^^ts under cotUintait, jack-rnMdt, and Native 

rabbit, ill Australin, along-eared kind of bandicoot, Ain- 
croiiM InffotiM.-SlLOW-BhOB rabbit, that variety of the 
American vniyiiig hare wliich is found in the Kts'ky 
Moiiiitaiiis. It turns white in winter, and at that season 
the fur id the feet is very heavy. It lias been descrUieil 
as a distinct species, Lejms bainJi, hut is better trt‘iiteil 
as a local race of L. amcricanm . — Welsh rabbit. I A 
term of Jocular origin, formed after the fashion of Nor 
/olkcnfHni,n red JieiTing. etc. (see quotation). Owing to 
an uhsiird notion that niAfaf in this phrase is a eorrupfion 
of rarebit (as If *a rare hit*X the word is often so written.] 
Olieese melted with it little ale, and poured over slie.es of 
hut toast. (Yeiini. mustard, or Worcestershire sauce are 
occasloiiully ndde<i. Tim name has lieen given to cheese 
toasted hut not entirely melted, and laid on toast. 

Wehh rabbit is a genuine slang term, ladengiiig to alarge 
group whieli describe in the hiiiiic humorous way the 
Hpiadul dlhli or product or peculiarity of a particular dls- 
triet. For examples : . » . an Essex lion is u calf ; a Field- 
lane duck is a baked Mlitaqra head; (Hnsguw miigistrates 
or Norfolk cnpoiiH arc red herrings; Irish apricots or 
Munster plums are iHitatoes; (Jravesend sweetmeats arc 
shrimps. Macmillang May. 

rabbit^ (rab'it), r. «. [< nt/ift/f*, w.] To limit 

OP trap rabbit h. 

Hlie liked keeping tho score at cricket, and coming lii 
haik at them tisniiig i>r raM/itiny in her walks. 

T. HuyftcF, Tom Brown at Oxford, IT. vii. 

*‘I suppose,” pursued Mr. Morley presently, “that you 
have been imliilgliig in the EiiglishniairH usual recreation 
of slaugliter.” “I've been rahbitiwy, if that’s what you 
mean,” answered Sir (MiristophtT shiu'tly. 

M . K. Ntfrrw, Miss Rliafto, xlx. 

rabbit*'^! (rab'it), n. [< OF. (and F.) robot, a 
pluHtew'rN’ beaii'r; nee rabbet.] 1. A wooden 
implement used in mixing mortar. ^ ('otyrarc. 
— 2, A wooden ean used as a drinking- vessel. 
Strong beer In ra/dtsaml cheating penny 
cans, 

Three pipes for two-peiiee, and suuli like 
treiMUis. 

Praim of Yorkshire Ale (1(M)7X n. 1. 

[(JIaUimA) 

rabbit*'* (rab'it), r. t. [Appar. a 
(‘(irruption of rabatv (ef. rabbet). 
listed as a vague iraprefsation.] 

An interject ioual iniperal ivi*, 
equivalent to confound, 

**Itnbbit tho fellow,” cries he; “I 
thought, by his talking so much ahoiit 
riches, that ho had a hundred pounds 
at h^ast in his pocket." ^ 

h'U'ldiny, Joseph Andrews, (J Jit ham.) 

Jiabbit mo, I am no soldier. Sicoit, 

rabbit-berry (rabMt-ber^i), w. 

Tin? bullulo-berry, Nitepherdia ar- 
(jentea. 

rabbit-brush (rab'it-brusb), w. 

A tall shrubby compOBite plant, 

Jiiqetoria (fraveotens, growing 
abundantly in alkaline Hoils of 
western North America, often, 52 

like the sage-brush (but allow- 
er elevations), monopolizing tho ^'"^liowcr ’ 
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ground over large tracts, it funilahes a safe rotnat 
for the large jack-rabbita of the plaint. It is a dlaagree- 
ably scented plant, with nniuerons bushy branches which 
are more or less whitened by a close tomentum, narrow 
leaves, and yellow flowers. I'here are 4 or b weU-msrlted 
varieties, dltfcrlng chiefly in the width of the leaves, in 
the degree of whiteness, and in size, 
rabbitear (rab'it-er), n. A long slender oyster ; 
a razor blade. 

rabbit-eared (rab'it-erd), a. Having long or 
large ears, like those of a rabbit; lagotic: as, 
the rabbit-eared bandicoot or native rabbit of 
Australia, Maerotis lagotis. 
rabbiter (rab'i-ti*p), n. One who hunts or traps 
rabbits. 

The majority of tho men engaged ns rahbUers [in Aus- 
tralia) were making a very high rate of wages. 

&ci. Amer.,\ 8., LVL 2M. 

rabbit-fish (rab'it- fish), n. 1, A holocepha- 
lous fish, Chirn/era monstrosa. Also called 
of the hernmjs, [Local, British.] — 2. A ple(i- 
tognathouB fish of the family Tetrodontidm 
gtuiiiH Lngocephalus. Tim name refers to the pecu- 
llsiity of the front teeth, which resemble the Incisors of ii 
rabbit. The rabbit-fish of the eastern I’nlted States is h, 
IsBviyatus, also culled sfnttoth jittffer and tambor. It is most- 
ly olive-green, but silver-white below, and attains a length 
of ‘2 feet or more. The name Is also extended to kindred 
plectognutlis. 

3. Tho streaked gurnard, Tritjla linvata, [Lo- 
cal, Eng.J 

rabbit-foot clover. See clover, 1, ;ind bare's- 
foot. 1. 

rabbit-hutch (rab'it^lni(*li), n. A box or cage 
for tho confinement and roaring of tamo rabbits, 
rabbit-moth (rab'it-m6th), n. Tbo bombycid 
moth Lagoa opcrcutaris: so called from its soft 
furry appearance and rabbit -like coloration. 
S(?e V lit mider stinging-ea terpillar. [U . S.] 
rabbit-mouth (rab'it-iiiouth),w. A month Hko 
that of a liar**; used attributively, liaving a 
formation of tht* jaws which suggests liarelip: 
as. the rabbit-mouth sucker, a catostomoid fisii, 
otJiorwise called spUtmouih, harelip, harclippeU 
sneker. vntUpSf and Lagovhila or (^nassUabia la- 
cera. Tills Hsli bus tlie form of an ordinniy sucker, but 
the lower lip is split into two sejiarute loiies, and the uji- 
per lip is greatly enlarged and not jirotiiictile. It is most 
coimnon in the strcHiiis ilowing from the Ozark moimtains. 
See uut under QuassUabia. 

rabbit-rat (mb'it-rat), n. A n Austrajian rodent 
of till? genus Hapatoiis, as II. albipes. 
rabbit-root (rab^t-rfit), n. The wild sarsapa- 
rilla. Aralia ntatieauUs. 

rabbitry (rab'it-rl), 111 . rabbi tries (-riz). [< 
rabbifi + -r»/.] A collection of rabbits, or tlie 
plii(*(? whore they are kejit; a rabbit-warren, 
rabbit-spout (mb'it-spout), n. TIio^jIjitow of 
a rabbit. [l4ov. Eng.] 

Hero they turn left-handed, and run him into a rabIHt- 
s/smt in tbo gurso. 

Jfield (London^ Fob- :27, 188(J. (Kncyc. IHct.) 

rabbit-squirrel (rab'it-skwur^'^el), n. A South 




Suutli American rhinch.i or Rabbit -squirrel r$t7.'teri), 

American rodent of the family Chinchillidm and 
genus Lagidium, as L. cuvieri. Cones. 
rabbit-SUCkert (rab'it-snk^6r), n. 1. A suck- 
ing rabbit ; a young rabbit. 

I preferro an olde cony before a rahliet-suckcr, and an an- 
cient lieniie before a young ebicken peeper. 

Jjyly, Endymlon, v. 2. 

If thou dost it half BO gravely, so majestically, both In 
word and matter, hang me up by tho heels for a rabbil- 
sucJter. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., IL 4. 480. 

2. A gull ; a dupe ; a cony. See cowy, 7. 
rabbit-warren (rab'it-wor^en), w. A piece of 
ground appropriated to tho perservatiou and 
breeding of nmbits. 

rabble^ (rab'i), v.\ pret. and pp. rabbled, ppr. 
rabbling, [Also ravel; < ME. rablen, speak con- 
fusedly; cf. OD. rahbelen, chatter, trine, toy, = 
0. dial, rahbcln, rohbcln, chatter, prattle; of. 
ML. rahidare, scold, < L. rahulei, a brawling ad- 
vocate, a pettifogger. Cf. Or. iM^daaetv, make 
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raccoorcy 


a noUe, If. rapal^ noise, rapacht noisy, Gael, ra- 
paiff a noisy fellow. The word may have been 
ill part confused or associated vntli ramble; cf. 
iliaL rabbling^ winding, rambling.] I. intrans. 
To speak confusedly ; talk incoherently ; utter 
i)(>nsen8e. 

n. tram. To utter confusedly or incoher- 
ently; gabble or chatter out. 

Let thy tunge serve thyn hert in skylle, 

And rable not wordos rechcles owt of 1 * 68011 . 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38. f. 34. (/JaUiinU.) 

Tims, fiither Tmvea, you may see my rashnem to rabble 
out the Scriptures without pur^se, time [in oilier editions 
rifiwl »r reflsoii. 

J. I/ratiford, Letters (Parker tkw., INTk'IX II. 23. 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng. and Scotch in both 
uses.] 

rabble'^ (rab'l), n. and a. [Early mod. E. rab/r ; 
< MR. rahrl: cf. rahbU^^y r.J I, n. 1. A tumul- 
tuous crowd of vulgar, noisy people; a con- 
riiKod, disorderly assemblage*; a mob. 

I saw, I say, come out of T.oiidon, even unto the pres- 
ence of the prince, a Krent rable of mean and liKht perMones. 

Aschatrif The Scholomaster, i. 

Then the Nabob Visierand his rabble made their appear- 
ance, and hastened to plunder tlie camp of the vuliunt 
enemies. Macaulay, Warren llustinKs. 

\ 2. Specifically, the mass of common pc‘oplc; 
the ignorant jiopuluce; the mob: with tiio ddi- 
nitc article. 

The rnhUc now such freedom dhi enjoy 
Ah winds at sea that use It tn destroy. 

IHyden, Astnoa Kcdiix, 1. 43. 

3. An V coil fused crowd or usHoniblago; a hap- 
luiKaru conglomeration or aggregate, esiiecial- 
ly of things trivial or ignoble. 

ThisiniHi'.rountfMahonietl . . . instituted and piibllslicd 
a sect, or rather a rabble, of nlihumiTiable preceptes and 
iletestahle counselleB^ thereby to cliiiiitiKe the vertuons, 
and therewith to deliftht the vii^ioiis and wicked. 

(Jtievara, Letters (tr. liy llellowes, ir)77X P- 327. 

Kor the solace they may aeiie the rcadein, after such a 
raMe of seholastionl preceptH which lie iiMlioiis, these re* 
[Mirts heiiiK of the nature of niattors hiMtorieull, they arc 

10 lie eiiibniued. J*uUenham, Arte of Etiff. Poesie, p. 221. 

Flies, Piiitertifes, (Inats, Bees, and all the rabble.8 
Of other JiiHcetH. 

Sylreitter, tr. of I)u Bartas's Weeks, i. r>. 
1. Mob, cti‘. Hiie populace. 

II. n. iVrtniniugtoor consisting of a rabble ; 
riotous; tuumltuous ; <lisor<l(*rly ; vulgar; low. 

'I’o gmtify tho hurbni'ouB party of my audience, T gave 
them a sliort robUe-sccne, because the nioli (iih they cidl 
them) are represented by Plutarch and PoIyhiuM with the 
mine character of buseness and cowardice. 

Dryden, (.'ieotm'non, Pref. 

Jiow could any one of Biigllsh education and pratlique 
swallow Hueh a low, rabMe HiiggesiioiiV 

Jtuyer Aorth, Kxanien, p. :10(J. {Thtdeft.) 

The victory of Beannioiit proved to MacMuiion tliat his 
only resource left was to uhaiidoii the attempt to reach 
hazaine, and hi einie.eritrate his rabble army around the 
frontier fortress of Medan. Lou>e, Bismarck, 1. l>48. 

rabble'^ (rab'l), r. t , ; jmd. and pp. rabbled, pjir. 
rabbling. [< rahhle^, w.] To assault in a vio- 
lent and disorderly maiiiior; mob. [Scotch.] 

I'nhappily, thivnighoiit a Itirgo part of Scotland, the 
<'Ierffy of the established chim:h were, to use the phrase 
tlieii common, rabUed. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiil. 

Tho desolation of Ireland, the massacre of Uleneoe, tin; 
abniidorirrieiit of tho Darien colonists, the rabbliny of 
aliout 300 Episcopal clergymen in Scotland . . . 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent, i. 

It seems but as yesterday since in the streets of Edin- 
burgh ladies were insitltod and rabbled on their way to a 
medical lecture-ruoiii. 

FaHnighUy Jtev., N. S., XXXIX. 19. 

rabble*^ (rab'l), n. [< OP\ ronblc, F. rdblc, an 
imploment for stirring or mixing, a poker, etc., 
ilial. radahle, < Jj. rutahulum, ML. also roiabn- 
tnm, a pokor or shovel.] An iron bar bent at 
right anglo.sat one end, used in the operation 
uf puddling for stirring the melted iron, so as 
to allow it to bo more fully exposed to the ac- 
tion of the air and the lining of the furnace. 

rabble** (rab'l), v. t.i pret. and pp. rabbled, jipr. 
rabbling. [< rabble^, w.] To stir and skim with 

11 rabble or puddling-tool, as melted iron in a 
1 urnacp, 

Tabble-fisll (rab'l-fish), v. Fish generally rr*- 
.lectod for market, as the dogtlshbs, rays, gur- 
luirds, scad, and wrasses. [West of Eng.] 
rabblement^ (rab'l-ment), ft. [< rabble^ + 

Idle, silly talk;' babblement. HaUhreU. 
I l^rov. Eng.] 

rabblement^ (rab'l-ment), 7 #. [Formerly also 
rabhment; < rabble^ '^r ' -ment.'] 1. A tumultu- 
ous crowd or assemblage ; a disorderly rout ; a 
rabble. 

The flrst tronpe was a monstrous rcMemeni 
Of fowle misshapen wightes. 

Speimr, F. Q., II. xl. i 


The Tabbtement hooted, and clapped their chopped hands. 

Shak., J. C., i. 2. ^4^. 

I saw . . . giants and dwarfs, 

Clowns, conjurors, posttire-mastcrs, harlequins. 

Amid the iipniar of the ralblemcnt, 

Perform their feats. Wtmlrtmnih, Prelude, vll. 

2. Hefuse; drem. UaUhcell. [Prov. Eng.] 
rabbler (rab'l(*r), n. One who works witli or 
uses a rabble, especially in the o]>(>ration of 
puddling. 

rabbling (rab'ling), a. Same as rambling. See 
ramble. [Prov. Eng.] 

rabboni(ra-bd'ni), w. [Heb.: see ruh/u*.] Liter- 
ally, ‘ my great master* : a title of honor among 
the Jew's; specifically, the highest title giv<*n 
to doctors or expounders of the law. M. was 
publicly given lo only seven pi‘rsoiis of great 
omiuenee, all of the school of Jlillel. 

She turned lierself, and satth unto him, Itabboni; which 
is to sny, MuHiur [i. e., Teacher]. .lohn xx. Ki. 

rabd, rabdoid, etc. See rhabd, etc. 
rabel. W. Same as rebve. 

Rabelaisian (rab-o-la'zi-an), a. [< F. rabelai- 
.sien, < Jtaladais (see dof.).J Of or pertaining to 
Francois Kabelais (about 1400-15.'>B), a Freneli 
priest, author of “ (irargaiitua and Paiitagruel " ; 
resembling or suggestive of Kaheluis and tin* 
charaetoristics of his thought uinl st yle. ( ’om- 
jiare l*a n tagrnelinm. 

(jluains of the tniost piietical seiiHihlllly ulliTiiaic in hiiii 
[John Hkelioti] with an almost hriitul coiirHuiiuHM. 11c wiim 
tmly lialtelaiftian before llahelnlH. 

Lotrell, N. A. llcv., I'XX. 340. 

rabet*t, n. An obsolete, spelling of rabbi tK 
rabet‘*-*t, n. An obsolete siielling of rabbet. 
rabi^f, n. An obsolete spelling of rabbi. 
rabr*^ (rab'i), n. [Also writtmi rnbbee; < Tlind. 
rabi, tli<» spring, tlieero]) then gathered.] The 
gnuit grain-erop of Hindnstaii, eoiisisting of 
wheal, barley, oats, ami millet, it is the laitt of 
the three crops, 'beiiiu laid down in August and Sciitciiilicr. 
partly on land whlcli Iihh lain fallow and partly on land 
which has been cleared of the bhudoee or eaiiieRt eroji. 
It furnishes about five Mlxteciiihs of the food-supply in ii 
iiorninl year. 

rabiate (ra'bi-at), a. [< ML. rahiatns\ p]i. of 
rahiare, go mad, rave, rage, < L. rabies, mad- 
ness: see rnfmv?. CLrage,rarv^.‘] Kabid; imid- 
ilened. 

Ah! yi* .lowcH, worse than doggen ralriafe. 

Jjamentation 0 / Mary Magdalen. 

rabiator (ra'bi-a-tor), n, [< Mli. rabiator, a 
furious man, < rahiare, rave, go mad: se(» rabi- 
atv. The Hi*, rnbiaiure, a robber, bully. It. m- 
baiore, a robber, < ML. *rnbatot\ tloes not semn 
to be eonneeted.] A furious animal or piTson ; 
a violent, greedy person. [Seotcli.] 
rabic (rab'ik), a. [< rabi(es) + ~ie. j Of or [mt- 
tainiiigto rabies; aflected or caused by mbit's. 

Of eight unvncciiialod dogH, six succumbed to llie iii- 
tnivenouB inoenlatioii of raMe matter. 

Tyndall, Int. to Lady 0. Hamilton’s tr. of J.ife of Piihtciir, 

Ip. 40. 

In the interval it fa dog] maiiifcHtH raln'c HyinptiunK. 

Medical iV/ ww, XLVIll. ‘.iai. 

rabid (rab'id), a. [= (JF. rabi, mbit =. Sp. rd- 
bido = Pg. It. rahido, < J j. rabidns, mad, furious, 
< raberc, bo mad, rage: sec rabies, and ef. rage, 
a.] 1, Furious; raging; mad. 

With rabid hunger fotal nnoti your kind. 

Dryden, tr, of Ovid's Menmiorph,, xv. 2.^*8. 
Like raHd snakes that sling fMiiiic gentle child 
W ho brings them food. Shelley, Jlcvolt of Islam, v. 7, 

Sleep is the sure untidoto of insanity, tin' eiire of Idiocy, 
. . . without wiiose potent iiiiodyiicsevei’y (Teal lire wiiiild 
run rabid, A. It. Alcvlt, Table-Talk, p. 7J. 

2. Speeifically — {a) Affected with rabies or jiy- 
dropiiobia, as a dog, yvolf, hor.s(s or man ; hy- 
drofdiobic; mad. {h) Portaining to rabies: as, 
rabid virus. — 3, Excessively or foolishly in- 
tense; rampant: as, a rabid Tory ; a rabid tee- 
totaler. 

In tile rabid desire to sny soniething enBily, I Hcanady 
know what I uttered at ail. Fffe, TultJH, I. 289. 

rabidity (ra-bid'i-ti), n. [< ML. rahidi1a{t-)s, 
rabiduess, (. L. rabidns, rabid : see rabid,] Tlie 
state of being rabid ; rabiduess; speeifKailly, ra- 
bies. [Rare,] 

Although the term hydrophobia bus be.i;n generally 
applied lo tills terrible diseiiHc, I have preferred that of 
rabies, or rabidity, iw being iiKiro (jhamoteristic of the chief 
pheiioineiia luaiiifuHtcd by it both in iiiuii and the lower 
animals. Cajdand, Diet. Truct. Med., Kabies, | 2. 

.T fear that he iMiioaiilayi is (Uieof IhoHo who, like the 
fiidivldital whom he huH most studied, will “give up 
party what was meant for iminkiiid." At any rut v, he must 
get rid of his rabidity, lie writes now on all siitijeets on 
If he oertalnly Intended m be a renegade. 

IHaraeli, Voiing Duke, v. 0. 

rabidly (rab'id-li), adv. [< rabid 4* lu 

a rabid manner ; madly ; furiously. 


rabidneSB (rab'id-nes), [< rabid + -w^88.J 
The state of being rabid; ftiriousness ; mad- 
ness. 

rabies (ra'bi-ez), n. [< L. rabies, rage, mad- 
ness, fury: see rage, 7/.] An extremely fatal 
infectious disease of man and many otlier ani- 
mals, with iirtMioniinant nervous* symptoms. 
In man (where It Ih called hydraphobia) the jHTtod of in- 
cubation lasts in a nuijority of cases from three to nix 
inontliM or more, (^uhcm where it Ih Hiild to have lasted 
Huv(>rHl years are 111 siistained. U'he oulbrenk licgitis with 
inahtiMc, anorexlH, headiichc, and Mlight diillciiliy In swal- 
lowing. After one or two days of Hicmc prcHlromal synip- 
bniiH the stiigo of tonic HpasniH begins, most iiiurked at 
ilrst 111 thcpnaryiigenl inUHcIeHatid in the attempt to swal* 
low, cspocliilly Ihiuids, but proceeding to involve the 
reHplratoi*y muscles and others of the trunk and those of 
the extreiiitties. These coiivuIhIoiih are ueeompanied by 
extreme anxiety and oppnwKlon, and may be elicited by 
any stimulus, but eKpucially by attempts to drink or by the 
soi'ind or siglit (if Ihiuids. They may last fr(tni n tow min- 
iites to half ail hour. Tln^ pulse-iiite incrt'nses, the t4'ni> 
periitiinf is more or less raised, and there niny be decidt'd 
delirinni. After fnaii one to three days the periiMl of 
paralysis siua'eeds, followed Hhortly by death. 'I'Ik' nior- 
tullty after iln* development of the innludy is nearly 100 
per cent. 'I'lic disease is communicated to man by iiioi'U- 
latloii from a mbid animal, usuiilly by a dog-liiti'. 'Iho 
miixliiiiiiii iiiiinberofinoonlutlons occur ill tliu(*Hi'ly Hprliig 
or winter, tln^ minimum in lute Humiiier or fall. The sa- 
liva of mbid ildgB Hi'eniB to be somewhat rabigonic two or 
three days iiefore the iiniiiiul shows any evident signs of 
lll-health. Of persons bitten by rabid anininls only a fnic- 
iion develop rabies, estimatod at from 10 per ceiiL for light 
wounds tliroiigli the clothing up to 80 per cent, for wounds 
of exjaised parts. Tin* rei'ords of I’Qsteur's lalHiralories 
show a reduction to less than 1 per cent, when such 
])erBons ur(> treated by bis method. Sec Fagfeurisrn. 

rabietic (v»i-l>i-ot/ik), a. [irrog. < rabies + -et 
4 -/r.j Porta in iiig or n*bil ing to rabies; of the 
untune of or resemiding rabii's. 

To M. (Ji'aiich(*r was tiiomI justly ncconled Hie very 
agreeable task of ('xpoiiiiding in a few simple and 1111 - 
iidonied BiMit('iiceH tin; resiilts of the aiiti-rnfar^frr troai- 
nientof M. I’usieiir. Mature, X.XXIX. 7.M. 

rabific (ni-bif'ik), a. [< L. rabies, rniidnoHs, 4 
favvre, ninko (soo ’•lie).] (!oininuiiicating rn- 
’bi(‘S or eiiiiim* niiKiucKs; capable of causing 
liydrophobin. 

Itahijie virus is obtained from a mbbit wlii(?h has died 
after liioeiilatlon by trepiiniiiiig. Fneyc. lirit., XX. 202. 

rabigenlc (rab-i-j(‘iPik), a. [< L. rabies, mad- 
ness, 4 gignere, gemre, ]irodiicc, ^gm, bear, 
]>rodu(M;: s(*(( -//< «.] Same as rabifiv. 

rabinett (i‘ab'i-m*t), [Origin obscure.] A 
siimll jiiin't* of ordnaiieo foriiM’rlv in nso, woigli- 
iiig nbout »lt)0 pounds, itnd carrying ti ball about 
1-A iiich(‘K in dinnndi'r. 

rabioUSt (ru/bi-ns), a. [< OF. rahienx = Rp. 
rabioso ^ Pg. rairasn = It. rabbiaso, < L. rabi- 
osns, full of rage, raging, < rabies, rtigo, fury: 
svo. rabies tiwd rage,] Wild; raging; licrco. 

r.tln’lred laiigiilsliing In ininde and body, Edmond IiIh 
sonne, HiirnaiiK'd Inniside (to oppose youth U> youths was 
imployial iigainst ihls ratdouH iiiiiiidor. 

Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. l.'i. (DavicM.) 

rabitet, 7 /. [MR., also rabelt, rabgghte, war- 

liorsc, < lc<d. rabitr, an Arabian «t(*cd (cLIccd. 
rdbitar, Arabs), = MITO. rdrit, rarit, a war- 
borsc, < OF. arahit, arrabi, tin Arabian horso, < 
Arabe, Arab: sec Arab,] A war-liorse. 

Hyr flye bestrode a rabyghte, 

Thai waa imK'hi; and lyghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. Ii. :w, f. 1*21. (Uallitvell.) 

rabonet, W. [= Rji. rdbano = I *g. rabano, rabdo, 
< L. raphnnns, a radish : sec liaphanus.] A rtuL 
isb. (icrardc, Horball. 

rabot (rab'ot), n, [< V.rahot: sco rabbet.] A 
liard-wood rubber used in nibbing marble^ to 
prepare it for polishing. A, It. Knight. 

raca (ril'kll), a, [Formerly also raeha ; LL. 
raea, < (li*. jmiid, < Ohal. reka, an insulting 
epillict of doubtful moaning, conn(*e|('d piT- 
liaps with rag, spit, siiit upon (Ar. riq), or 
with riqd, empty, valueless (Ar. mfy, vain, 
futile).] Worthless; naught : a truiJ8litcrate<! 
word occurring in Mat. v. 22, eommoii among 
the Jews in (.’Jirist’s linu* sis an exjiression of 
contempt. 

raccahout (ruk'iphiit), n. [< b'. raeahont, a cor- 
ruption of Ar. rdqant. rdqou t, or raqaant, a nour- 
ishing starch with armlejitic. prop(‘rtie8. But 
this Ar. word inny he the F. 77 /// 0 /?/, OF. ragoitst, 
im])orted into t he Kasi during the. (JrusadeB: see 
ragout.] A standi or Tn(*al prejiared from the 
edible iieonis of fh(' belote oak, Qurrens Hallo- 
(a, Komel imes reeoininonded us a food for inva- 
lids. Mixed with sugar and HminnlicH, It is used by the 
Arabs as a siibsi JtiUe for vhnntlHtr, (Kncyc. Died.) The 
Ho-calli'd rar.nhout dee ArubcH, sold in France, is a mixture 
made from edible uconis, siilep, eboeolato, pututo-starch, 
rice-ildiir, vanilla, and Hiigar. Laroiuue. 

raccoon, n. See ravinm. 

racconrey (ra-kdr'si), a. [< OF. raceonrei, pp. 
otracconreir, shorten, cutoff, < re-, again, 4 ac- 



racconrcy 

eourdr, flborien, < «- + coMr^ short : see mirt,'] 
In hfr.y samo as couped, 

race^ (raw), >#. [Early mo<l. E. also rasr; < ME. 
rasfiy <joTnin()rily m.V| ?v«, a rush, niiJiiinjc, 
Hwift r.onrsn, Hwii’l. curroiit, a trinl of 
otc'., < AS. riesy a rusli, swift course, onset (ef. 
tfdr-rJtSj ‘sj»ear-ruHh,’ with spears), =. Ie(*l. 

a raiee, running, courst*, <*lniriiml: s«^e /v/eel, 
v.f and ef. racf*‘^, ^J'he AS. foriri r/ex, Mli. rres, 
re.v, would produce a mod. E. 'rrtw ; Ihe form 
in noun and verb, mer, proi>. ?7/xe, is diie to t he 
Beaiid. eo^natos, atnd perliajas als<» in purl, in 
the Verb, U> eonfusioti with rttrr^*, r.J 1. A 
rush; running; swift course. 

WticnriR fhrl wi.Tt! wur <if AIoihcs, 

Thfl lluy^t! uwjiy nl iii si ren. 

Citritfr Muiuti. i/IaUin<ell.) 
That 1 fill oflc, III Hiiriic a r*'«, 

Am wcryo ‘»f no ” <>weii lyf. 

(ioivrr, rtinf. Amant. 
Tim lliglit of many l»Inls ih nwiflor than the race of any 
beasts. flaron, Nat. Hist, $nsi. 

2. A course whieli has lo he run, passeil over, 
or f^oTie l.hrouj'li ; onward movement or pro- 
^c‘ssiori ; career. 

Ilow sfHin liiitli thy prtMlhstioii, Seer blest, 

MeaHiireil tlilH transient world, tho race of tiirio, 

Till lime stand fix'd ! Alilfjun, V. h.. xii. fifd. 

r.lernily' find tioiindlnsH Jtaiv 
Wlilcli Time liiniHelf can never run. 

(UnttfrerCf linit. of llonwu*, II. xiv. J. 
Siieeeediiig Ve.irH tlielr happy Jtaee sliall run, 

And Age iinlmi'ded i>y tKiligiit come on. 

IVitrr, Henry and Knitiiii. 
My Arlliiir, whom I shall not aee 
Till all iny wiilow’d rare he riiii. 

TewijfHon, In Meiiiorhiin, lx. 

3. A eontest of speed; a eompetitive trial of 
speed, espeeially in rllnniIJj^^ ))Ut also in ridin^j:, 
tlrivin^, sailing, rowing, walking, or any mode 
of progression. Tin* plural, used ahRiiIutely, eoiiimniily 
ineaits a series of horse-raees run at a set I ime over a reg* 
ulur course : as, logo to the rnccK ; the I'.pMim raecti. 

To the Idsehope in u ran he ran. 

0/d J'lnf/, Metr. Uomilien, J. 111. 

Part on the plain, or in tlie air siihlime, 

Upon the wing oi in swift race coiilend, 

As at the. Olympian games. Milton, I*. I/., ii. fi'ill. 
Therrrcr#* were I hen ealleil liell courses, hei-aiise . . . tlie 
prise was a silver liell. Strutt, S]N>rtH and eiistiiiies, p. lUV. 

4t. (kmrse, us of events; progress. 

The prosecution and race of tluMvar cairietli the defen- 
dant to assail and iiivadi' the ancient am) indiihitate pat- 
riiiioiiy of the first aggressor. JiacuH, War with spiiiii. 

5t. Struggh^; eonllici ; tumult; Irouhle. 

Otlies hue him sworeii in stmle ther he w«'k. 

To Inieii him liold aid lrew*e for alles cmiiiesrcM. 
Kxecution of Sir Siuum AVrrwr (t'liild s llalliuls, VI. 27<i). 
ilcin rued Ihe res that tliei lie rest had. 

eXUmutulvr oj' Macatoinc (1C. IC. T. H.\ 1. asu. 
Itedelielie in that ren tlie reciiiierere tliat me falles, 

As wliaii i huue aid ha]t to here of lliat harne. 

ir<7//Vrw of I*(itfnu! (K, E. ']’. S ), 1. 

6t. (h)urse; line of onward iiiovemenl.; way; 
route. 

The soiildier viefourer is not w'oonto lo spare any that 
ooinmethe in his ranr, 

it. Kiicn, tr. of I’eler Martyr (Kirst ItiHiks on Aineriea, 
[ed. Ai’her, p. 122). 

COOBOlatlon race. See Flat race, a lu>rse- 

rHce over level or clear ground, as opjMmed to a hurdle-race 
or steep1euhaH«\ — Obstacle-race. Si;e obstacle. 
rAC6^ (rhs), r.; ])ret. and ]»p. rd/w/, ppr. r/irhitf. 
t<ME. rd.se//, r<'.sr»/, rush, run, liuslen, < AS. r/r- 
mUf rush, move violeiilly,ulso rush on, uttaek, 
rush into; = OD. rOsni, rage, = rascit, 

MUG. G. raae//, rage, leel. rasa = Sw'. rasa = 
Dan. rntiCf ruee, rush, hurry; see ?vn7'f, a., 1. 
The form rare, proj>. rd.sY’, is due to the Seaml. 
cognab*s; see tlie noun. J I. iutraus. 1. I’o run 
swiftly; run in, or as if eiigugiMl in, a contest 
of speed. 

holadin began to ra»e fur ire. 

liichard Coer de Lion, 1. JllfW. 
Tliem^mr/ jdaec, call’d the Hipfsidromiis, without the 
gate of CiiriopiiH, was proflaldy in the filaiii towards the 
canal. Pocockc, Description of the ICiist, 1. lo. 

Hut I began 

To thrld the musky- eireleil mazes, wind 
And double in ami out the boles, and race 
lly all the fountulim : fleet I was of fixit. 

Tennjmtn, Pi iiicess, iv. 

2. To run with uneontiYilled speed; go or n*- 
volve wildly or with im]»roper uceelerafioii : 
said of a steam-engine, a wheel, a shin's sen*w. 
or the like, when re.sistariee is dimini.shed with- 
out <*orrospondiug dimiuution of power. 

No i.eidrifiigal governor could have so fustaidam'oiisly 
cut oil (he steam : it would not have acted till the engine 
begun to race. 

S. P. Thmnjmnt, Djuiamo-Elect. Atach., p. JN. 
A big steamer in a heavy seswiiy often rests upon two 
waves, one under her bows and the other under her stem, 
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while tlie ’midship section has practically no support from 
the water ; and, again, her Imws will be almost out of wa- 
ter and her screw racinf/, Stti. Amer., N. hL, LVII. 144. 

3. To practise horse-racing us an occupation ; 
be engaged in the business of running norses. 

n. Irans, 1. To eniise f o run or move swift- 
ly push or drive onward in, or as if in, a trial of 
Hjieed ; as, to rarv a horse ; to race steamers. — 
2. To run, or cause liorses, ote., to run, in com- 
])etitiou with; contend ugaiiisi in a race. 

Swore, boxed, fought cociks, and raced their neiglilxir’s 
horses. Irtfing, Knickerliocker, p. !?($. 

[('Olloquial in both uses.] 
race*'^ (ras), w. [A partieular use of racily as ‘ a 
swiftly running slreain’; but perhaps in jiart 
flue to 01»\ jv/w, raise., a ditch, channel, = 1^, 
rnsa, a channel ; origin uncertaiji.] A strong 
or raiiid current of wnter, or the channel or 
passage for siieh a eiiiTenf. ; a powerful eiirreiit 
or heavy s(*a sometimes iiroduced by the meet- 
ing of two tides: as, the Have of Alderney; 
Portlaiid liiicc. 

This evening the Talbot weighed and went hack to the 
(^owes, heeaiiHe her anchor would not hold here, the tide 
set with HO Htroiig a rue.e. 

Winthrop, Hist. Now England, I. 4. 

Near the Bid»;H of chaniielK and near the montliH of hays 
the rhangcH of ihe euiriMiiH are very complex; and near 
the heiidhimis Hepamiirig two hays there is iiHiially at cer- 
tain times a very swift euiTeiit, termed a race. 

Eueyc. llriL, .\XT1T. 

(a) A canal or watere.oiirHe from a dam to a water-wdieel : 
sfteciiically called tlio head^raer. (b) 'J’he watiTciuirsis 
whieh leads away the wiiUt after it leaves the wheel: 
Mpecitically called Ihe tuil-rttce. 
race*^ (ms), w. umi a. [< F. rare (> G. »Y/.v,s‘r, 
rare Svv. ro.v = Diiii. ract\ breed of liorscs, 
cl<*.), dial, raiee =r l*r. Sp. ra;:a = Pg. rai^‘a = 
11. rm^ca, raco, breed, liiienge, < OJIG. rrijr^ 
rrha., MHG. rei;: (G. 7*<.s*.s'), lino, scrati.*h, stroke, 
mark, = leel. 7v7/r, serai eh, < /v/o, serai eli, = AS. 
wrilttu—h). write: hoo write. Nneoumudion with 
raee^, rooi., < L. radix, i hough raee*^ miiy havt‘ 
b<*en inhueiiced by ihis word in some of its 
usi's: see rrK'H.] I, p. 1. Agemuilogieal lino or 
sioek; aclassof perKoiisailied by descent from 
a eommon ancestry ; lineage; family; kindred: 
as, iho Jd'vitos wori^ a race of jiriests; to be of 
royal or of ignoble rare. 

She Is a geiittewoiiuin of very ulmoliite hehavionv, and 
of a gooil rare. It. Jonnou, ICjdciene, ill. 2. 

He lives to hiiild, not hou.st, it generous race; 

No toutli traUHiniiter of a foolish face. 

Savage, The Bustard. 

2, An oihnieal sioek; a great liivision of man- 
kind having in eommoii ceriain disiijiguishing 
physieal iieenlianiies, and ihus a comprehen- 
sive I'lass a|>peariiig lo be derived from a dis- 
tinct primiijvc source: as, iJie (hiueasian race: 
the Aloiigoliaii race; ihe Negro race. See iutia,! , 

I cannot with any iieciiracy speak of the English rare; 
that would he eiidiiiiiig for ourselves t(K> great a place 
among the nations of the eiu'th. 

E. A. Ererman, Ame.r. 1x>cls., i». 1-1. 

3. A tribal or mitional stock : a division or sub- 
division of one of the great racial stocks of 
mankind, ilistiuguislied by minor pec uliaiH ties: 
as, the Cel tie. raec; the Finnic rare is a branch 
of iho Mongolian; the English, French, ami 
Spanianls are mixed races , — 4. Tln^ human 
family; liuiuan beings as a class; mankind: 
a shortened form of lunnan race: as, the fu- 
ture firospects of the race; the elevation of 
the race, 

She hod no coiii]>aiiionH of mortal rarr. 

Shelley, SeiiKltivu Tlant, 11. 4. 

6. A tireed, stock, or strain of domesticated 
auiiuals or cultivated plants; an ariificiully 
propagated and perpetuate*! varifdy. Such ram^s 
dltfiT from natiirHl species or vartutles in 'lliidr tondem'y 
to revert to their original charset ers, siid lose those artitl- 
eially lusiuircd, wlmii they are hrfi to theinselves. Many 
thousands of nices hiivo been pnuluced and imiiKMl. 

There is a race at sheep in tills country with four horns, 
two of them turning upwanls and two dowiiwurds. 

Pororke, Descriiiiloii of tho East, IT, i. ItKS. 

The truth of the prlntdplc of preimteiiey comes out more 
e.leHi ly when distinct rncm are crossiHl. 

Daririn, Var. of Anininls and I'lunls. xiv. 
Specillciilly - (rt) Til zoo/., a giwigniphiciil variety; a siih- 
spei'ies, e.hiiraeterlstlc of ii given faunal area, intergradirig 
with another form of the same species, (b) In but . : (1) A 
vaiieiy HO llxiil as to reproduce Itself with coiisldcrnhle 
cerlidiity hy seed. Knees maybe of spontaneous origin 
or the re.siill of artltlcial seleelion. (2) Tn a broader use, 
any variety, subspecies, species, or group of veiy similai' 
sinrii’s whose characters ort» coiiHniiod through succes- 
sive generations. HentlMm, Address to Linn. Sue., IMW. 

6. Any fixed cIhhs of beiiigH mow or less broadly 
differentiato*! from all others; any general ag- 
gregate of maukiiid or of animals consiilcred as 
a cl^H H|>art; a perpetuated or oontinuing line 


racematio& 

of like existences: as, the human race; the race 
of statesmen ; the etjuiue or the feline race. 

That provident core tor the welfare of the offspring 
which is BO strongly uvinced by many of the insect race. 

Hay. 

7f. A line or series; a coiirHe or suceessioii: 
used of things. 

A race of wicked acts 
Shall flow out of my anger, and o’erspread 
Thu world’s wide lace. E. Janeon, Sejanus, ii. 2. 

8t. A st rong iieculiarity by which tlie origin 
or species of anything may be recognized, as, 
itspecially, the flavor of wine. 

Order, There came not six days since from Hull a pip*; 
of rich canary. . . . 

Greedy, la it of the right racef 

MaMdmjer, Now Way to Pay Old Debts, 1. 3. 

9t. Intrinsic charai'ter; natural tj^uality or dis- 
jiositiou; hence, sjiirit; vigor; pith; raciness. 

Now I give my sensual race the rein. 

SJMk,, M. for M., ii. 4 . 100. 


I think the Epistles of rtialaris to have more race, more 
spirit, mure force of wit and genius than any otheia 1 have 
uvurMuun. Sir W. Temple, Aiic. and Mod. Lenriiiiig. 



Tho pyramids are race iiionuinents. 

Sew l*rineeton. Jter., V. 286. 


race^ (ras), «. [Formerly also raxc ; < OF. ra'is^ 
raJiz = Sp. rah = Pg. rah s= It. radirc, a root, 

< L. radix, a root: st?e radix, radish.] A root. 
See ratr-{fiiifier, and hand, 13 (a). 

I have a gammon of bacon, and two razee of ginger, to 
he delivered us far os ('haring ('i-oss. 

SAak., 1 Hen. IV., il. 1. 27. 

By niy trotli, I spent eleven jieiice, beside three rawuf at 
ginger. 

Grcrnr and Lmlye, Dioklng Olass for Jnnd. and Eng. 

race^’t (rns), r. /. [< ME. raven, rasen,yy \ iipheresiK 
from aracen, root up : wee araer^, and cf. rash^.\ 
To tear up; snatch away hastily. 

After he he-hellde (owarde the tier, and saiigh the flesshe 
that the knaiie limlde I'osted that was tho I-nough, and 
rarrd it off with his hondes madly, and rente it a-soniler in 
pee.es. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 424. 

And raan itfroine his riche metie and ryste It in soiidyre. 

Mrnir Arthurc^V,. E. T. ».), I. «C2. 

race^’t, f. t. An obsolete form «)f rrwd, roxc^. 

race'^ (rss), w* [Origin obscure.] Acaleuroous 
concretion in brick-earth. [Prov. Eng.] 

What wei'e at first supposed to 1 k) pebbles in one f>f the 
samples from Tantoli prove on exaiiii nation to bucalcare 
ous concretioiiH (race or kiinkiir). 

PrtM!. Jtofj. Soc., XXXI X. 2i;t 

rac6 tra-sii'), «. In htr., same as indented, 

race-card (nls'kftrd), «. A printed card con- 
taining iiifonnation about tho races lo bo run 
at a Tno<*l,iiig on a race-course, 

1 reiiii'tnhcr it because T winit to Epsom races that year 
to sell race nardn, 

Mayhew, Iiondon Lalaitir and Ix>ndon Poor, 1. 431. 

race-cloth (ras'klotb), n, A sad<il<‘-clotli used 
iu liorse-mcing, having fiockots for the weights 
that may bo proscribed. 

race-conrse (ms'kors), n. l. A plot of grouu*l 
laid out for horse-racing, having a track for tho 
horses, usually elliptical, and accommodations 
for tho jiartioipaiits ami spoctators. — 2. The 
canal along which water is conveyed to or from 
a water-wheel. 

race-cnip (ras'kup), n, A ])iece of platen forming 
a prize at a horse-race. Originally such a niece 
of plate had the form of a gobhd* or drinking- 
cup, whence the name. 

race-ginger (ra8'jin^j6r), n. Ginger in the root, 
or not fiulverized. 

race-ground (Wis'grouud), n. Groumi appro- 
priated t o races. 

race-horse (riis'hors), w. 1. A horse bred or 
kept for racing or punning in contests; a borst^ 
that runs in competition. The modern race-horse, 
though far inferior to the Arab in point of endurance. Is 
liurhiips the finest liorsti in the world for niodei'nte heats, 
such Hs those on common I'sce-tracks. It is generally 
hnigcr-lMidled than the hiintcr, and the same power of 
IcajiJiig Is not ix'qiiiri^l. This animal Is of Ambinii, Ber- 
ber. or Turkish extraction, improved and perfected hy 
careful crossing and tmlnliig. See racer, 2. 

2. The steamer-duck.— 3. A rear- 
horse; nny mantis. 

race-knife (ms'nif), w. A tool with a ' 
bent-over lip for scribing, marking, 
numbering, and other purposes. E, 

H, Kniftht, M 

racematlon(riis-f-ma'Bhpn),n. [<LL. ®r 

racmmtio(n-), the gleaning of gxiipes, 

< L. racevnm, u cluster of grapes: see raceitu*.] 

I. The gathering or trimming of clusters of 
grapes. [Rare.] 
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racially 


HftTing brought oter tome cuiioiui instruments out of 
lislr for roeemofion, engrafting, and inoculating, be was 
R ffMat master In the use of them. 

Burnet, Bp. Bedell, p. 120. {Latham.) 


3. A cluster, as of grapes; the state of being 
racemose, or haying clustered follicles, us u 

111(1. [Ban*.] 

The whole raeemaiion or cluster of oggs. 

, 8ir T. Browvt, Vulg. Err., ill. 28. 

raceme (ra-sem'), »<• [= K. rachne, ti cluster, 
=r Sp. Pg. memo ss It. raeemOf < L. raevtuua, a 
.‘luster of grapes; allied to Or. (gen. pa)6r), 
;i herry , esp. a grape. Cf . raisin i , from the huhic 
source.] A cluster; specifically, in hot.^ a sim- 
ple inflorescence of the centripetal or indeler- 
luiiiate type, iii which the several or many flow- 
ers are borne on somewhat equal axillary i>c<li- 
cels Hlongareliitivoly lengthened axisorrachis. 
ExaiiipleH arc funiUhod by the currant, the lily-oMhe- 
vallfy, the locust, etc. A rai'.enio becomes coini>ouiul 
wlKin the single tlowers are rcjjlaced by racemes. See 
iniUiffeciuuie, compare sptXre, and sue cuts under Acteta. in- 
jUtreecenett, and Ornithogalum. 

racemed (ra-semd'), a, [< raceme + In 

hot., disposed in racemes: said of flowers or 
fruits, or of the branches of a raccmosely com- 
pound inflorescence. 

race-meeting (ras' mooting), n. A meeting for 
the purpose of horse-racing. 

How many more race-meetinge are there now than there 
were in IH.'iO? Qimrterly Jteo., OXhV. 7o. 


racemic (ra-sem'ik), a. [< rav4;me 4* -#>•.] Per- 
fniiiiiig or relating to grapes in clusters, or lo 
nu'cmcH — Racemic acid, an acid isomeric 

with tartaric acid, found along with the latter in the tar- 
tar ohtainod from certain vinoyanlsori tlio Kliine. It in a 
iiiodiltciilion ot the ordinary tartaric acid, ditfering from 
it in its physicHl but noliu its chemical properties. Alnui 
call (III paratuTUiric acid. 

racenuferoUS (ras-e-mif'e-rus), a. [< Jj. racc- 
inii.s, a cluster (s(‘0 W/rew/f’), = K. hcar^. ] 
1 ’.caring racemes. 

racemiform (ra.-He'ini-fdnn),^t. [< L. racemus, 
a cluster, + forma, form.] In /><>/., having the 
form of a raceme. 

racemocarbonic (ra-He^mp-hH.r-l)oji'ik), a. [< 
racemic 4- carbonic. ] Porined from or consists 
iiig of racemii* and carbonic acids. Racomocar- 
bonic add. 8ame as dtmrjodic acid (which see, under 
drttoxalie). 

racemose (ras'e-mds), a. ( Also racemous; = P. 
rarnneux = Sp. Pg. racitnoso = It. racemoso, 
< L. racemosus, full of grapes, < race m us, bunch 
of grapes: set' raceme, raisin J] 1. In lmt,\ (a) 
Having the character or appearance of a ra- 
emno: said of a llower-cdnsitir. (h) Arranged 
in racemes: said of tlie flowers. — 2. In anaf., 
clustered or aggregate, as a gland ; having 
iliicts which divide and subdivide and end in 
biiTiohes of follicles, it is a iMmiinon type of gliin- 
diibir Htructurc, well iixciiiplidcil in thi' wUivary glands 
mid (he pancreas. See cut under jmrutul. RacemOBO 
adenoma, a tumor originntlng from gbinduiar tissue, and 
iv.scinti 1 ing cUmuly the ap]>earanuc lunl Mtructure of a rarc- 
iiiose gbmd ; found in itiu breast and in sulivury and sebii- 

• •(‘OllH gl.iiids. 

raccmosely (ras'«;-ra6s-li), adr. So as to form 
or ivscinbre a raceme or racemes, 
racemous (ras'i^-mus or ra-se'mus), a. Same 
ns racemose. 

racemule (ras'e-mul), v. [< NL. *raccmidns, 
<iiiu. of L. racemua, a dust or: see raceme.’] In 
bot., a small racomo. 

racemulose (ra-sem'u-los), a. [< NL. merwM- 
htsas, full of small racemes, s *rnccmutns, a 
•'^uinll racome: see racemule.'] In bof., resem- 
hliiig a racemule, or arranged in raceinnlos. 

race-plate (ras'pliit), «. A wroughfciroTi or 
steel travorsing-plalforra for Jieavy guns, upon 
which the gun is moved in a hori/.outal arc and 
nioves backward in recoil. 

racer (rii'sf^r), n, [= Icel. rdsari, a racer, racc- 
iiorse; as ra<;cl 4- -^rL] 1. One who races; a 

fiiniier or contestant in a race or in races of 
■niy kind. 


besmear’d with filth, and blotted o’er with clay. 
Obscene to sight, the rueful racer lay. 

A raco-horse. 

The mccr is generally dlsthiguislicil by bis beautiful 
5‘'dun head ; his fine and fliiely-sct-on neck ; bis oblique 
'“'•ythened shoulders; well-bent hinder legs; his ample 
‘'•nM Ular quwtcrs ; his flat legs rather short from the knee 
•I'nviiwurds; and hia long and clastic pastern. 

^ quoteil in T. Bcll n BfUwh Q^tadrupeds, p. 882. 

d. Hciicc, anything havitig great speed. 

will be transferred aoniss the Atlantic in cargo 
•"•Jits foi* the use of the ocean racerit. Kngimier, hXVI. 77. 

In a braiding-machino, a traversing siip- 
for tousion and spool-holding apparatus. — 
*• A snake of the genus Hcotophis (or Coluber), 

' obsolciusy also called pilot hlack-snake or 
fat-snake. It is black, with a mottled black 


and yellow belly, and has the median dorsal 
scales carinated. — 0. A snake, Uascanim con- 
strictory the common black-snake of the eastern 
United Htates. It is blue or blue-black, with 
greenish-blue belly, and has smooth scales. — 
7. A poor, thin, or spent fish ; a slink: applied 
to mackerel, shad, salmon, etc. — 8. A sand- 
crab. See Orypodfl— Blue racer, scc Mue racer. 
race-track (ras'trak), «. The track or path 
®ver which a race is run ; a race-course, 
raceway (rus'wa),w. 1. An artificial passage 
for water flowing from a fall or dam; n mill- 
race. Compare mill-race. See racd^. — 2. In 
fish-culturcy a flsljway. 
racht, n. See ratclfi. 
raebamab, n. In ornith. See Neophron. 
racheH, a. See r«fr//i. 
racbe'^i, r. An obsolete form of rcach^. 
rache^t, C. t. An obsolete assibilated form of 
rack^. 

raebial (nVki-al), a. [< rachis 4* -u/.] Pertain- 
ing to a rachis; raidiidial. Also rhachial. 
rachialgia (ra-ki-aPji-a), n. (NL., proj>. rhacht- 
alfjin, < Cr. spine, + a/.)(ic, jmin.] J^iiiii 

in the spine, especially nennilgic pain. Also 
rhochialijia , 

rachialc^C (rn-ki-aPjik), a. [< rachialtjia 4- • /V.] 
AlTeeU'd with rachialgia. Also rhachiahjic. 
Bacbianectes (rtl^ki-a-nek'tez), n. rNL. 
(CV>j»e), also IthachiancrJcs. < Ur. Jm \ iu, a rocky 
shore, 4- a swimmer, < vi/xuv, swini.J 

A genus of whalebone whales of tiu' family 
ItalsenoptcridiT and subfamily ApapheUnH', eon- 
taining the gray whale of the North l^icilic. 
It. plancns, coinbiniiig the small head, slender 
form, and narrow fli^qiers of a linner-wlialc 
with tlio lack of a dorsal fin and absence of 
folds of skin on the throat of a right whale. 
TIiIh whale attaiaa great aixe, and ItK purntiK Ih an 
taiit bniiieh of the fisherioH in the walcrh it. fa found in, 
aoinednicH attended with special daiigctH. 'I’he pariiHltcs 
chiefly nifeeting It. ftlauem are a wliidc-loiiBc, 
Hcrtinwoni. and a barnacle. CrnjiUdcjHOt rnrhianccti. 

Bacbicallis (I’a-ki-kuPis), n. INl^. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1830), < Or. /wM'/u, a rocky shore, 4- 
beauty.] A genus of rtibiaceous shrubs 
belonging to the tribe Itondclctiar, dilTering 
from Uondelclia ehiefly in its balf-superior seji- 
t'icida.1 capsule. There ia only one Kpi'ciea, Jt. rapes- 
triH, culled earicort. growing on ilic rocky eouatH of tin* 
WcHt liuliea. It, ia a low hhrub bearing narrow decuKHato 
leavoB willi Hlientliing atipulea, and Hinall Holittiiy yellow 
flow era hchhHo in the axilo. 
raebides, »• IMural of rachis. 
racbidial (ra-kid'i-al), a. (Also rbachdhal : < 
Or. Jmxa; (assiimtsl stem */H/yeb), tin* spine, + 
-r//.] Of or i»ertaiiiing to a rachis, in any sense: 
raclnnl. 

raebidian (ra-kid'i-an), a. [Also W/rfi7//V//ft// ,• < 
F. rarbidif:n, \ Or. /M/,v/(;(nsKUined stem ''pod"'-)' 
the spine, 4- -ian.] Same us rachiilial. 

The teeth of the mdiila are divided i»y nearly ull »tiidenth 
of (hut oi*gan Into rhachulian or iiicdhin, Iat*Miil, and (in 
dual. W. JI. Dali, seleiice, iv. >i»*. 81, Aug. 2 l', IKS4. 

Rachldlon bulb. Suturm 7ttedidlao}dnmjata Rachld- 
|n.w canal, the spinal or nciiral eaiial. 

KacbiglOSSa (ra-ki-glos'a), n.pl. [Also fthaebi- 
(jlassa ; NL., < Or. Iw^tc, tlK* spine, 4* '//i.tcnu, 
tongue.] Those molbisks which urc rndiiglos- 
sute; speciflc.nlly, a division of gnsfropods so 
charaiderized, including the lined nidn\ Mnri^ 
cJdsr, Volntidte, etc. See cut under ribbon. 
racbiglOBSate (ra-ki-glos'at), a. [vMso rha- 
cJiiff/ossatc; < Or. fVixfC* the* spine, 4* j/wikto, 
tongue.] Ill Maltnsca, having upon tlie linginil 
ribbon or radula only u single niedinn loolli, or 
a median tooth with only an adiriediun one on 
eacli side of it, in any one of the nuiiiy trans- 
verse series or cross-rows of radnlar teeth. 'I'he. 
formula is 0-T-t) or l-l-I, where the 0 is a cipher 
and I means oiio. 

racbilla (ra-kiPll), n. [Also rhachiita; N]j.,< Or. 
/idd'/f, the spine, 4- dim. -ilia.] In hot., a little 
raidiis; a secondary riicliis in a comjioiind in- 
tlon^Mcencc, us of a spikelet in a grass. 
Rachiodon (ra-ki'o-don), n. [NL. : see ra~ 
chiodonl.] Tlie typical genus of Itachiodonti- 
dm, having a serit's of eiiainel-ti]»ped vertebral 
processes projiadJiig into tlie osonhugus and 
serving as teeth: synonynious wiili Jkmjpdtis 
(which see). Tlio type is sedter, oi Africa, u snake 
which lives much on cggH. ami liaa (liia eoritrivarice for not 
Htnasliing them till they get down iln throat, when tliesii- 
gudous serpent swallows the e(.)iiteiits and sidts out the 
shell. Also Jihachiodon. 

raebiodont (ra'ki-o-dont), a. ( Also rhachio- 
dont; < Or. paxfU the spine, 4* ofiovt; (itfhvr-) = K. 
tooth.] Having iiroctisses of the spinal column 
which function as teeth; belonging to the fta- 
chiodontidte. 


Radliodontid8B(r&^ki-6-doTpti-de), n.pl. [NL., 
< Hachiodon {-odont-) +’-idsp.] A family of colu- 
briform ophidians, named from the genus Jta- 
chiodon : same as the subfamily lUtsypeliina . 
Also Ithttchiodonlida'. 

RachiopteriS (ra-ki-opMe-ris), n. [NL., < Or. 
the spine, 4- icTcptf, fern : set* Ptrris.] A 
name under which Schimper lins groupctl vari- 
ous fragments of the niehitles or stems of fossil 
ferns. Spedinens of this nature have Imiui deserihed by 
Lesipicreiix as uecurriiig in the coiibnieusiires of Illinois, 
and by lliiwsoii as having been found in the Devonian of 
New York. 


j(ra-kip'a-gUH), a.; p\. rachipapii-p). 
INli.**, <Tlr. im'xiu thn spine, 4- rrajor, that which 
is fixed or firmly set , < irtiyvi vai, make fast.] In 
frratol., a double monster united at the spine, 
rachis ira'kis), w.; pi. rachidcs (-ki-tlez)* [Also 
rhachis; NL., < Or./wi^t/c, tin* spine, 
a ridgt* (of a mountain-chain), a rib 
(olaleaf),] 1. \i\bot.: (n)Thenxis 
of an in florescence w'hcii somewhat 
elongated; the continnation of the 
]>ediiiiclc along wliich the flowt'rs 
are ranged, as ill a spike or a raceme. 

(/>) In a pininitcly coniponnd leaf 
or frond, the prolongation of the 
]K*lioie along which the leaflets or 
piiiine an* disposi‘d, corn‘sponding 
to the midrib of a ]>inmitely veined 
simple leaf. See eut iiinler com- 
pound . — 2. In :obl. ami anal.\ (a) 

The vertebral eolmnn. (b) The stein, shaft, or 
seape of a feather, as distinguished from tin* 
W(‘b, vams or vexilliim; esjieeially, that part of 
the stem wliieli bears the vexilliim, as distin- 
guished from t he calamus or (piill. See (fnill, 4. 



I’lio diircrciitiadon (»f the fcatlicr iid(» rachis and vexll- 
laui. (,’cgcnlHtnr, Coinp. Aunt, (tnias.), p. 411). 


(r) The median pari of the radula id' a. mollusk. 
usually bearing teeth which differ from those 
on each side of it. — 3. The axial skeleton of 
various polyp-colonii*s, as of (iorponia; some 
axial part, or fonnation like a midrib, as in 
crinoids. - Generative rachlB, in ciinolda, n cellular 

rod or cord which IIch in the gcailal canal in (‘oiiaeotioa 
with th(> vidccral gi'iicratlvc tiaHne. and Ihc cnhirgoiaeatM 
(»(’ wld(‘h ia the piiiniileH form the genital glaiida. 

rachitic (nl-kit'ik), a. [Also rhadniic; < F. 
raduftf/nr: as rachitis -ir -ic.] 1. In anat., of 

or pertaining to till* s]diial column ; sjumil ; ver- 
tebral. fituro.] — 2. Pertaining to or affected 
wdlli nicliitis; rii'kely, 

rachitis (rri-ki'lis), n' [NL. (Dr. (Hisson, 1()5(), 
ill his work *‘J)e liacbitidv^'), as if lit. ’iiitlam- 
niation of the spiiiiP (prop. rhacbHis,i («r. 
the spine, 4--/D',s), but adoptr'ibns a Jjalinizetl 
form for F. dekrts: see n’eAvV.v.] 1. A disi*ase 
of very early life, cluiraeteri/ed by a pcTversion 
of nulrilinn of the bonos, by wliich nncalcifled 
osicoid tissue is formed in'jdace of bone, and 
the resorption of bone is quickened. Jlenccthc 
boni'K arc lli‘xihlc, and diKtoilioiiH occur, Ruch aa crooked 
legH.licart-Rhapcd pclvlH,orein-vatiircof Rpiiie. rickets. 
2. in hot., a disease ))rodueing abortion of the 
fruit or seed.- RachltlBfCBtaliBannnla^l8,Intnl.lltC' 

linc fonnation of annuhir thiikcidnga on the dlapliyHCHof 
the long hoacR. Alan called rachiPs iidra-vterina annu- 
/lOix.— RachltlB fOBtallB xnicrcmelica, intra -utirlne 
Rtnntliig of the hoiica in their longitudinal growth. A1 h(> 
called rachitis uttarina rnicrmnelica. 

rachitome (rnk'i-trmi), n. [Also rhachitnmf ; < 
F. rachitome,^ Clr, the spine, 4* -To/ax;, < 

rinrtfv, Tofttiv, cut.] An anatorniea) instrnnient 
for opening the spinal eanal, williout injuring 
the medulla. 

raebitomons (ra-kit'p-mus), a. [Also rharhilo- 
mous; < (Ir. Imxfc, the spine, 4- -rnpar, < navt/c, 
rapdv, cut .] Segmented, as a vert.elira of many 
of till*, lower vert ebrates which consist s of a neu- 
ral arch resting on u separate]>icce on each side, 
the pleurocmitriiin, which in turn rests on a sin- 
gle median piece below, tho interccntnini : hav- 
ing or characterized by .sucli vertebne, as a fish 
or i)atrae1iian, or the bie-kbone of such animals. 
8ee cmbolomcntus. A’. /). ('o)n'. 

both kfiidaof vcrtchne(r(/f7/»hwajj/Aanil cinbolomcrraai) 
cuij be found in I hi' aainc animal. Science, VI. 98. 

racial ( fti'sial ), a. I < racc'i -f -,>//. ( :f. fadaL] 

Kelating or pertaining to race orlin(‘age, or to 
a race or races of living beings; characteristic 
of race or of a race. 


Milt). iiH he lived on the earth diiritig the time when the 
moHt Ktrlking rffriVi/chaiacfcrlHtlrH were being developed, 
W. //. h'lmrer, Encyc. Hfit,, XV. 44r). 

racially O’a'sial-i), adv. In a racial manner; in 
relation to or*as influenced by race or lineage. 

'rhe iitilflcatlon of the racially mogt potent iteople of 
whom we littve recuitl. The Academy, Aug. 8, 1889, p. 00. 



Badbondcla 

Badborskia (ras-i-bor'ski-H), n. [NIi. (Ber- 
lewo), < Itaeyhorskiy a PoHhIi botanist.] A f^onitH 
of myxoniy«<i1.ouH fungi, giving name to the 
f amily limihorskiamw, 

Baciborskiacese (ruK-i-b6r>Hki-a'He>e)y 
[NL., < Uacihitrskia + ~ac€«,'\ A Mmill family 
of inyxomycetoiiH fungi, taking its luinio from 
the genus 7^in7ior/</rm, ami haviiigtlie perhiinm 
naked ami diKtinctly stijiitate, and tlie eapil- 
litium violaeeouH. 

racily (ni^si-li), atfr. [< rary 4- -///*-’.] In a 
racy manner; |)i((uant1y; spicily. 

racmet, a. [MM.; < of. mnur, raehinr^ F. m- 
euHi = Fr. rariua^ rfidna^ root, < MM. as if *ra(h‘- 
ein/if dim. of Ji. radir {mdic-)^ root.; see mdijr. 
(T. A I’ooi.. 

riilrfilllc liiHt, it ))i‘ Kotc, 

Amt of allc yvolh- llir rnrjfnr. 

limn. i{f the lUHte, 1. 4KS1. 

racineSB (ra'si-ncs). //. [< rarff + -wffj<.s.] Tlie 

<liialityot’ iM'ing racy; ]K‘cnliarly cliaraeteristic 
and j)i(juant ilavor* or style; spiciness; pun- 
gency. 

racing (raising), »/. [Verbal n. of rmrl, ^i.*] 
The running of races; the ncciijiation or Inisi- 
iiesM of arranging for or carrying on races, esj)e- 
cially bel,v\‘<?en horses. 

The (jiu'tai I Anne] was fond of rndriff, uiid gave her lOnf. 
ffolil ciipH n> 1)0 ritii for, as now: nay inoro, m)io nut only 
kvjit riioo liorriiiB. tail ran Itioiii in her own iiaino. 

Ajihto/i, Soolul Jjfe in of (jiiooii Anne, 1. .‘102. 

racing-bell (ra'sing-liel), ?/. A grelol. or small 
l)cll giv<‘n ns a prize for a horse-rae<': such a 
nri/.<» was fre^pient in tin* sixteenth <'<nitury. 
ItoIlH of UdH form cxIhI of Htlvor, from an inch to two 
iiichtmatid a half in diatiielor, with iiiftcrJntioiiHHml dutea. 

racing-bit (ra'Hing-hit), '//. A light, jointed- 
ringbit, the loost^ rings of which range in size 
from IJ to b i indies. 

racing-calendar (ra'sing-kaFc'n-diir), a. A de- 
tailed list, of races run t>r to In* run. 

rack^ (rak ), r. t. | Marly mod. M, also irruHc (by 
confusion with irrark^); not found ns a vcrl» 
ill ME. or AS., excejd. tlie secondary forms AS. 
rnreaUf as below, and Mhb raxvu^ < AS. raxon^ 
*racmiu Htretch onesedf (sec rax); jircdi. < Ml). 
rachm^ stretch, rcaidi out, torture, rack, = U. 
raekett, stretch, tortun'; a collateral form of 
AH. rvemn (jiret. rvaUlr)^ strctidi out, also cor- 
rect, tlircct, rule, guide, tell, etc. (>ME. rer- 
r/nni, strctcli, also tell; see and rack^f 

rirkoH)^=. OS. rckkian, stretch, = Ml), rrektn, 
1). rekkeu =r MUM re/ren, stretch, = OHO. ree- 
MJfO. rwkvuj stretch, extend, = Icel. rvk- 
Jfif stretcli, trace (cf. rckkja^ strain), = Dan. 
r/ekkr = Sw. rdrka^ reacli, hand, stretcli, = 
(ioth. *rakjaii^ in com]i. nf-rakjaii, stretcli out.; 
prob. =r ^u mjrrr, rule, lit’, ‘stretcli out,’ ‘make 
straight’ (in por~riyrr(\ stretcli forth, e-r/V/^re, 
sl raightcn out , erect, et c. ) (pp. rrrtHs^ st raight , 
= E. riyhi)y = Ur. ufnyuif^ stretch, = lath, 
ra::yHy stretch, = Skt. -i/ory, stretch. Akin to 
rakv^'^f ri'ach, extend, but prob. not to ra /»*<■), nor 
tom/(7/l, witli which, however, »y/( 7.4 lias been 
partly confused. The verb and esj>. the noun 
rnrk show grc,at confusion and mixture of 
senses, and complete separation is diflicnlt. 
In some senses tin* vindi is from the noim.] 1. 
To stretch; strct«dioiit; strain by force or vio- 
lence; extend by stretching or st raining, 

■\Vhlch yet they rack' hiahrr tn fimre liiiiidred threi*- 
Bcont and trn th(»iiHtm<l ynuTH. 

Pvrchim, rjlgririiaKC, p. r»l. 
I know yonr IicartH arc like two liitrH nick'il up 
To iho Haim.’ plirh. The SliithU'd Maul, p. (A’ffw.) 

Suits in lovr should imt. 

Like suitH In law, he rack'd from term to ti'rm. 

Shirlcii, Hydi' hirk, I. 2. 

2. To strain so as to nuid; wreindi by strain or 
jar; rend; disintegrate; disjoint: as,’ a rarkiiiff 
cough ; to rock a sliip to pieces by slant iiig shot . 

Till* duke 

Jitu’e no more Hti'etoh this linger of mine than he 
Haro rack his own. Hhak., M. for M., v. 1. 1117. 

3. To torture by vitdent st retelling; strcfidi on 
a frann' l>y means of a windlass; subject to the 
punishnnuit of tin* rack. Het‘ iv/eA'l, i/., L* (h). 

He was rnckrd niid miaerably tonnenttal. to tlie Intent 
lie ahould either eliauiige his opinion or confoase other of 
his profession. Foxi\ A Table of Krench M arty ra, an. ltV>l . 

An answer was relnriiwl by Lord Killultagh to the elfect 
that ‘*yon ought to rack Idni If you saw eanse, and hang 
him if yon found reason.” Jitiej/c. Ihit., XXIll. 4fM5. 

Noblemen were exempt, the vulgar thoiigliL 
Krom racking, hut, siin'c law thinkB otherwisii, 

1 have been put to the rack. 

liroicniny. King and Hook, I. 202. 

ITmice — 4. To put in torment ; altect with great 
pain or distress; torture in any way] disturb 
violently. 
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If y loul is rack'd till you ditsolve my fears. 

Beau, and FI. (V), Valthnil Friends, f. 1. 

Lord, how iny soul is rack'd betwixt the world and thee ! 

Quarlec, Emblems, v. U. 

1 will not rack myself with the Thought. 

Steele, Gnef A-la-Mode, v. 1. 

Kinraid was racked wftli agony from his dangling broken 
leg, and his very life seemed leaving him. 

Mrn. GaakeU, Sylvia’s ixivurs, xxxviii. 

5. To strain with anxiety, iuigerness, curiositv, 
or the like; subject to sireiiuous etVort or in- 
tense feeling; worry; agitate: us, to rack one’s 
invention or memory. 

A harbarouB phrase has often made me out of love M'lth 
ag(KKl sense: and doiihlful wHling hafii vracked nn: be- 
yond my patience. Ji. Joncftn, Piscoverics. 

It doth rack my brain why they should stay thus. 

Shirley, J»ve in u Maze, v. 5. 

6. To stretch or <lraw out of normal comlit ion or 
relation; strain beyond measure or propriety; 
wrest; warp; distort; fixaggerate; overstrain: 
chiefly in figurative uses. 

Albeit this Is one of the places that hath been racked, ns 
1 told you of rackiny Scri])turea. 

Jjatimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

F<»r it BO falls out 

'I’hat what wo have we jirlzo not b) the worth 
While we enjoy It, but, being lack'd and lost, 

Why, then wo rack the vidue. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 222. 

ITay, rack not liotn'Sty. Fletcher, l.oyal Subject, il. 0. 

Hyperbole is racked to find terms of adoring admiration 
for the queen. Whipjdc, l^ss. and Itev., II. 2S. 

7. To exact or obtain by rapacity ; get or gain 
in excess nr wrongfully. See ntck-raal. [Ob- 
solete or andiaie.J 

Each phiec alMUiiidiiig with fowlo injuries, 

And hid with treamiro raekt with r«»bberleH. 

SjH'futer, Mother Hub. Talc, 1. 1300. 
Why, honest master, here lies all my money, 

The money I ha’ rack'd by iiaury. 

Fletcher {and aunt hcr),fkcvi Voyage, 1. 1. 
<]ood for nought hut to persuade their lords 
To radc their rents and give o'er lioiiMekcepiiig. 

Middleton, Atiytliingfuratpiietidfe, i. I. 

8t. To snbjoet to extortion; practise rapacity 
npon; opjtrcss by exaction. 

The commons hast thou rack'd ; I he idergy's bags 
Are lank mid lean with thy extortioiiH. 

Shak., 2 lien. VI., I. 3. 131. 

Here are no liard Laiullords to raeke vs witli liigh f eiits, 
or extorting lines. Cajd. John Stnilh, Works, II. ISO. 

9. 1 u winhojy to Avash on t be rack. Scm* rodA , w., 
f) (/). — 10. To place on or in a rack or frame 
made for the purpose, (‘iflier for storage or for 
tcmi)orary need, us for draining, drying, or the 
lik<‘. — 11. T(» form into or as if into a rack 
or grating; give the njiiMuirtnice of a rack to. — 
12. A'uwM, to seize together willi cross-turns, 
as two ropes.. -Racking turns, turns taken alternate- 
ly over and under lofsis toTdnd Ihcin together.-- To rack 
a taoklo, to seize two parts of a hu'.kle together with rope- 
yai'ii or s|>iin yarn, so that, if the fall is let go, the stiuiii 
will nut be loosened. 

rack^ (nik), V, [< MM. rovkc, a rack (for tor- 
ture), rokkcj a straight bur, a rack for hay, u 
framework, rvkkv, a bar, a framework above a 
mauger, a bar, a rack (for torture), later r«/.:, 
rack (as a roost, a frame for dislies, weapons, 
etc.); < MI), rockc, I). rnk, a rack, = L(I. rokk, 
a shelf, = (M rock, a bar, rail, rveke. a frame, 
trestle, rack for supporting tilings, dial, reck, 
scaffold, wooden horse: the lit, sense being 
4*ither (o) active, ‘that wliitdi stretches,’ as an 
appliance for bendinga how, aframe forstretch- 
Jiig the limbs in torture {rock bi this s(*nse also 
involving the sens*? of ‘framework’ merely), 
or (/;) passive, ‘that whicli is stretched,’ hem'o 
a straight bar (cf. leel. rokkr^ rokr, straight, = 
Sw\ rnk, straight), a frame of bars (such as the 
grating above a manger), a framework used in 
torlAire (involving also the orig. active notion 
of ‘stretching’), a bar wdth teeth, a thing ex- 
torted, etc.; from the verb. Cf. 0. rcvkhonky a 
rack (means of torturf?), < rvckev) stretch, + 
houkf bmich.] If. A bar. 

Hfjvic rekkcH blndc to hire fut. 

Early Ewf. Foerm atid JJvcho/ S aiide ptl. Furnlvoll), xv. 

[ 102 . 

2. A fram«?orapparatus for stretehingqr strain- 
ing. Spccitlcally— (a) A windlass or winch for bending 
n bow 1 lie part of the crossbow In which t lie gulHc moved. 
It alii well. 

Tlii^c hows . . . w’ere bent only by a man’s ininiedlato 
strciigtli, witliuiii the help of any lamdcr tir rack. 

lip. Wilkinc, Math. Magick. {Latham.) 

{b) All insinimontof torture by means of which the limbs 
w'ere pulled in dllTcrent directions, so that the whole bmly 
was subjected to a great tension, siilHcient sometimes t-o 
cause tlie Ismes to leave their sockets. The form of ap- 
plication of the torture dilTored at dtiforent times. The 
nu;k cousisted essentially of a platform on which the body 


was laid, having at one end a fixed bar to which one pair of 
limba was fattened, and at the other end a movable bar 
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to which the other limbs were fastened, and whioh could 
be forcibly pulled away fi-om the fixeii bar or rolled on 
its own axis by means of a windlass. Hee judicial torture, 
under torture. 

Galows and racke. 

Caxtun, tr. of Reynard the F*»x (ed. Arber^ p. 24. 
'J'ako him hence ; to the rack with him ! Well touse you 
Joint by Joint, hut we will know hispiupose. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 313. 

3. J’unislimcTii by the ra<ik, or by Home almilar 
racauH of torture, 

Vou have found a Person who would sulTer Racks In 
Honour's Cause. Conyreve, W ay of the World, iv. 13. 

IJciioe — 4. A state of torture or extreme suf- 
fering, physical or mental; gi'eat pain; rend- 
ing anxiety; anguisli. See on the rack, below. 

A fit of the stone puts ii king to the rodt, and makes him 
UH miserable as it does the meanest subject. 

Sir W. Temple. 

5. A grating or open framework of bars, wires, 
or pegs on or in which articles are arranged or 
deposited : much used in composition, as in 
botlle-)v/c/.*, car<l-n/eA-, htiUrock, letter-mcfc, etc. 
Kpecifically— (a) A grating on which bacon Is laid. <h) 
All o]H:n wiKxlen framework placed above a manger or tlie 
like, ill which fodder for horses or cattle is laid. 

From their full racks the generous steeds retire. 

Addison. 


(c) An openwork siding, hlgli and flaring outward, placed 
oil a wagon for the conveyance of hay or si raw, grain in 
the sheaf, nr other light and bulky material, (d) Inprinf’ 
iny, an upright framework, with side-cleats or fdluT 
siipiHMls, for the storing of cases, of boards or galleys of 
type, etc. : distinguished lui case-rack yaUef/-rack, etc. (e ) 
Jiard., a fnlr-lcade.r for n ruiining rigging. (/) The coh- 
iroii of a grate. JtaUiwell. (y) A fraineworK for a iahle 
alMiard ship hi hold dishes, etc., so as to keep them from 
sliding or fulling oil' : same m /tddle, 2. (h) A frame for 
lioldbig round shot in holes; a shot-rack. (0 In mcUtl., 
nn inclined wooden lahle on whieli flue orois wnshed on n 
small scale. It Is one of the various simpler foims of the 
huddle. (J) In iroolen-cloth n framo in a stove or 

mom licatod by stiiam-plpes on which the cloth is stretched 
tightly after washing with fullers’ enrih. (*) In nraan- 
buiJdinij, one of tlie thin hoards, with perforations, wnieli 
support the. npiier part of the feet of the pipes. 

6. In nioch.y a ntraiglit or very Hliglitly curved 
metallic bar, with tt'ctli on one of its edges, 
adapt*Mi to work into the teeth 
of a wheel, piTiion, or eiidlesH 
screw, for converting a circulnr 
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Rack iinil l*iiiioii. 


into a reetiliuear motion, or vice vtirsa. If the 
nick Is curved, It is ctdled a seyment rack. It the teeth 
are placed on the rack obliquely and It is used with a 
worm instead of a wheel. It forms a rack-and-umnn gear; 
in the cut, a is the worm, h the rack, and c a frictfoii- 
whcel on which the back of h rolls, unci W'hich holds b in- 
temieslied wiili a. 8ee also cut under mutilated. 

7. An anglers’ creel or fish-basket. — 8. A fish- 
weir. — 9. A measure of lacework counting 24t> 
meshes perpend icularlv. — 10. Keacli: as, to 
work by rack of eye (tliat is, to be guided by 
tbe eve in working). — Ilf. Tliat which is ex- 
torteil ; exaction. 

Tlie great rents and racks would he Insupportable. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Kellgiou. 

In a hlall ladk, in a liigh position. IJaUitoett. [Frov. 
Kiig.]-~0n the rack, on the stretch by or as if by mean-' 
of a nick ; liciicc, in a state of tension or of torturing psiu 
or anxiety. 

1 won'd have him ever to continue upon the Rack i t 
Fear and Jealousic. Congreve, Way of the World, II. i 

My Head and Heart are on the Rack about my Son. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, iv. 1 

Rack and pinion. Hee def. n, above.— Rack-and-pln^ 
ion Jack, a lifting-jack in wfiich power is applied 1\v 
means of a rack and pinion.— Rack-and-plnlon 
a press in whioh force is transmitted through a pinion t<> 
a rack e^mnected with the follower. R. H. Knight.- 
Raok*CUttlng machine, a milling-machine for outtinK 
the teeth of racks.— To live at xaOk and manger, t" 
live sumptuously and recklessly without regard to pecu 
iiiary means ; live on the best without reck of payment. 

But while tbe Palatine was thus busily employ'd, sn<J 
lay with all his sea^hones, unbridl’d, nnsaddl'd, at rad 
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nnd mano^t MOure and oardeM of any thing elM but of 
earning on the great work which he had began . . . 

• TM0 Pagan PHneeiieoo). (i^owa) 


A blustering; dissipated human ilgare . . . tearing out 
the bowels of Bt Edmundsbary Ck>nvent(itB larders iiaine* 
Iv and oellars) In the moat ruinous way, by living at rack 
and mangar there. Carlyle, Past and i^resent, iL 1. 

To init totbe radk. to subject to the torture of the rack ; 
rauBu to be racked rhenoe^ to torment with or about any* 
f hing ; subject to a state of keen suffering, 
rack*** *rakkCf < AS. hrcaeca, 

lureca, hrecay the back of the head (L. occiput; 
Sweet, Old Eng. Texts, p. 649).] The nock and 
s])ine of a fore quayter of veal or mutton, or 
I lie nock of mutton or pork. HalUwell, 



A radt of mutton, sir, 

And half a lamb. MiddleUm, Chaste Maid, IL 2. 
racket («tk), v, i. [Altered, to conform to 
n/rk^, n., from ME. reken ^pret. rae), drive, 
move, tend, < Icel. rcka, drive, drift, toss, = 
Sw. vrdka = Dan. vraffc, reject, drift, = AS. 
wrccan, drive, wreak, E. wreak: see wreak. 
<M’. rack^, n.] 1. To drive; move; go forward 
rapidly; stir. 

Uia spero to his heorte roe, Layamon, 1. 0320. 

To her Bone sche gan to reke, OeUwion, 1. 1K2. 

Ichwule forthur reke, Otd and Nightingale^ 1. 1000. 
2. To drive, as flying clouds. 

Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun ; 

14 ot separated with the racking douds, 

But sever’d in a pale cloar-shliiiiig sky. 

Shak,, a Hen. VL, it 1. 27. 
llic clouds rack clear before the son. B. Jontmi, 

rack*"^ (rak), n, [< ME. rae, rak, rdkke, < Icel. 
jv’A:, drift, a thing drifted ashore, jetsam ; cf. 
nki, drift, jetsam; < reka, drive, drift: s<‘e 
mvk^, r, Cf. rack^ ss wracki, wreck."} Thin fly- 
ing broken clouds; especially, detached frag- 
ments of raggy cloud, commonly occurring with 
ruin-clouds. 

There a tempest horn ioke on the torres hegh : 

A rak and a royde wyndc rose in hor saile. 

Dtetruetion Tnig (K. E. T. S.), 1. 1084. 
The great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit; aliall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 

Shak., Tempest, Iv. 1. ino. 
The cloudy rack slow journeying In the west. 

KcaU, Kndymloii, ii. 
Ab when across the sky the driving rack of the rain-cloud 
<lrows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by its 
brightness. Langfdlow, Miles Staiidish, ix. 

rack^ (rak), w. [Another spelling of wrack : see 
wrack^, n,, and cf. rack^, from the same ult. 
Koiin'c.] Same as wrack^: now used in the 
plirases to go to rack, to go to rack and rain. 

We fell to talk largely of the want of some jmrsons un- 
derstanding to look after the buaineas, but all goes to rack. 

Pepiffi, 

rack^ (rak), n. [A var. of rakc^, a path, track: 
HOC rake*i,} 1. A rude narrow path, like the 
track of a small animal. HalUwell, [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. A rut in a road. HalUwell, [Prov. 

rack*' (rak), v, A dialectal form of reck, 
racket (rak), v, t, [A dial, form for what would 
ho reg. * retch, < ME. recchen, racchen, reehen 
(prot. rahte, rehte, rati^le), nde, < AS. reccan, 
direct, extend, rcacli forth, explain, say: see 
rz/cfri, and cf. retch^ and reckon.} To relate; 
toll. HalUwell, 

rack® (rak), v, i. [Perhaps a particular use of 
n/cA*3, V, By some supposed to be a var. of rock^.} 
move with the gait called a rack. 

Ills Koin-deer, racking with proud and stately pace, 
Oiveth to his flock a right beautiful gnu'.a 

Peelr, An Eclogue. 

tierratio [It.], a boulting cloth, asleuo; a racking of a 
iHwse. Borattare, to sift or boult nicalo. Also a racking 
bt lweoii an amble and a trot. Jb^lcrio, 

rack® (rak), n. [< rack^, r.] A gait of the horse 

• »ci ween a trot and a gallop (or canter), in which 
< !i»‘ fore feet move as in a slow gallop, w'hile the 
^‘ind feet move as in a trot (or pace), it is usu- 
:'ily ail artifleial gait, but is somotlmea hereditary or natu- 

• ThiTe Is miicli confusion of terms in respect to this 
'Of, (Ine to the fact that the gait itself is somewhat varied, 

rurdlfiff as the rackcr catiles tlio one or the other fore 

• 'ot foremost in the galloping motion of the fore feet ; that 

confound the rack with the ijhcc, the two words 
'ftn being used as synonymous; and that many have 
'Mstukon the use of the words pace and amhlc. llierc fs 
‘'uiidaiit evidence that the American **pace" of to-day Is 
'I'- ‘ aiiihle" of Europeans of the last century and earlier. 
If motion of the hind feet is the same in the tmt, the 
and the rack. In the trot the di^onal hind and 
'll nearly simultaneously. In the pace or 

•' the hind and fore feet of the same side move nearly 
*»n«oasly. See out in next col nmu. 

1 ack« (rak), n, [A var. of rock^, by confusion 
; db racfci. Of. racl^, a supposed var. of rock^,} 
'‘Ustaff; arock. 
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SiicccKKivK rusitioiih of a Horse in ont* Stride of the Rnck. (After 
iiistautaucoiis phutoifnipiui hy kadweatd MuyiiridKi:.) 


The sisters turn the wheel, 

Empty the wtadly rack, and fill the reel. 

Bryden, tr. of Viigil’s Oeorglcs, iv. 423. 

rack^® (rak), f’. t. [Appar. first in p]>. racked, 
rackt; < OP. raquer, pp. raqtw, iu vin raque, 
small or corse wino, squeezed from the dregs 
of the grapes, already drained of all their best 
moisture” (Ootgrave); origin uncertain; ac- 
cording to Wedgwood,< Jianguedoc araca, rack, 
< "husks or dregs of grapes; according to 
Hkeat, for orig. ^raequer = Sp. Pg. Pr. rascar, 
scratch; cf. 8p. Pg. rasgar, tear apart: see 
rashti.} To draw off from the lees; draw off, 
as piiro liquor from its sediment: us, tt) rack 
cider or wine ; to rack off liquor. 

Jiackt wines — that is, wines cleansed and so purged Hint 
it may be and ia drawtio from the leese. JUineheu, 1017. 

rack^^ (I'ftk), n, [Partly by apheresis from f<r- 
rack; cf. Bp. raque, arrack, 'iWk. raqi, a 8])ir- 
ituous drink, from tno same ult. source : see ar- 
rack,} 1, Same as arrack. 

Their ordinary drink is Tea: but they make thcmselvuH 
merry with hot Back, which aometlnieH als4> they mix with 
tlicir Tea. Dampicr, Voyages, II. 1. fiii, 

2. A liquor motlo chiefly of brandy, sugar, 
lemons (or other fruit), and spiees. Uallitrcll. 
—Book punch, a punch made with arrack. 

I don't love rack punch. Suift, To Stella, xxxv. 

If slices of ripe pineapnle be put into good arnick, and 
the spirit kept for a consuierablo time, it iiiellows down and 
acquires a very delicious flavour. This quality is riimdi 
valued for making rack-punch. 

SjiQtui' Bnryc. Manvf., I. 220. 

rack^'-^ (rak), n, [Origin obscure.] A young 
rabbit. See the quotation. 

Jlacke, or young rabbits about two muiitbs old, which 
have uot lust their first coat. Urr, Diet., IV. 3>so. 

rackabones (rak'a-bonz), n, [< rack^, r., + a 
(insigfiiflcant) ’k-’honc^i.} A very lean jierson 
or animal. [Oolloq., U. S.] 

He is a little afraid that this mettlesome charger can- 
not be tnisted going down bill; oilicrwlsc he would let 
go of the old rocibx&fi/i/^Athat hobbles iM^lilnd jtlic vcl»icli*|. 

New York Trihintc. June IS, 

rackapelt (rak'a-pdt), V, [<7. rackahnnvs,} 
An idle rascal. "HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
rackarock (rak'a-rok), n, [< rack^, / + 

rocJfcl. kjt,rcndfack,} An explosive consisting 
of about three parts of potassium chlorate to 
one part of nitrobenzoL 
rackriiar (rak'bJlr), n, Nant., a billet of wood 
used to twist the bight of arope culled a swifter, 
in order to bind a raft firmly together, 
rack-blodk (rak'blok), n. j\aut., a range of 
sheaves cut in one piece of wood for running- 
rones to lead through. 

rack-calipers (rak'kaPi-perz), a, pi. Calipers 
of which the legs are actuated }»y a rack-and- 
pitiioii motion. E, H. Knight, 
rack-car (rak'kiir), n. A freight-car roofeil 
over and with sides fonned of slats with o[»en 
spacf'S between. 

radjc-compass (mk'kuni^pas), «. A j<>iner.s’ 
compass with a rack adjustment. E. H. Knight. 
rackor^ (rak'^r), «. [=: D* rakker = MEG. rack- 
er, racher, LG. rakker = O, rackcr = Sw. rack- 
arc SB Dan. rakker; as rnck^, r,, + -cr^.] 1. 

One who puts to the rack; a torturer or tor- 


mentor. — 2. One who wrests, twists, or dis^- 
torts. 

Such rackere of orthography. Shak., L. L L, r, L 21. 
3. One who harasses by exactions : as, a rncA-cr 
of tenants. Sic iff, 

rackor*^ (rakVir), fr, [< rrtcA-® + -er^.] A horse 
that moves with a racking gait. 

racker® (rak'^r), n. [< rack^^ + -erL] A de- 
vices for racking liquor, or drawing it off from 
the lees ; also, a person who racks liquors. 

llio filling of casks is off cctod l>y Bmith's rackere. 

MngiiweT, liXVI. Ifil. 

racket^ (rak'et), n, [< Gael, rncaid, a noise, 
disturbance, < rao, mako a noise like geese or 
ducks; Ir. racan, noise, riot. Cf. raeklc,} 1. 
A disortierly, confusing noise, as of commin- 
gled play or strife and loud talk ; any prolonged 
clatter; din; clamor; hurly-burly. 

l*rtty, wbnt’s all that racket over our lioads? . . • My 
brof livr and I can scaroo liear ourselves speak. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, it a 

2. A disturbanco ; a row; also, a noisy gath- 
ering; a scene of clamorous or eager merri- 
ment. [tkdloq.] 

Chav. Adsflesh, forsooth, yonder has been a most heavy 
racket : by the side of the woo<l there is a oiirioiia hansom 
gentlewoiniui lies os dead as a herring, and hleods like 
any stuck pig. Ummtural (Naree.) 

3. A clamorous outburst, as of indignation or 
other emotion; a noisy manifestation of fool- 
ing: as, to make a racket about a trifle; to 
raise a racket about one’s ears. [Colloq.]— 4. 
Something going on, whether noisily and open- 
ly or quietly; a special proctuMling, scheme, 
]»roje(d., or tlm like: a slang ust^ (^f very wide 
a]>pIication: as, what’s the racket f (what is 
going onl); to go on a racket (to engage in a 
lai'k or go on ii spreiO ; to bo on to a person’s 
racket (to dett‘ct his secret aim orpiiipose); to 
work the racket (to cany on a particular Hch«»me 
or undertaking, especially one of a “sbndy” 
character); to stand the racket (to take the 
consequences, or abide the result). 

He is ready as myself to stand the racket of aubsoquoiit 
)>roeceding8. 

DaUy Telegraph (T^ndouX SepL S, 1882. (Bncyc, IHeLy 

lie had been off on the racket, perhaps for a week at a 
time. 

Daily Telegraph (I^ondonX Nov. 16, 1885. (Bticye, Diet.) 

** Lucky I learned that signal racket,** vaXd Jack, as, still 
at a furious pace, ho made ciiis in dItTeroiit directions 
with Ills exieiiipoi'lxed flag. Ttw Century, XXXIX. 527. 

I'o give the name of legislniioii to the proceedings at 
Albany over the Euir Bill yoHienlav would bo iiii nbuso of 
liinguiige. Tlio proper name for them was ** tumbling to 
the rach't.** Ilio Assembly passed the bill without dew 
bale and almost iiiiarilniotiHly, much as they might pass a 
bill authorizing a man to ebaiige his unme. 

New York Evening Pint, Jan. 20, 1880. 

6. A smart stroke; a rap. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

racket^ (rak'et), v, [< racket^^n,} I. intrans, 1. 
To make a rattling or clattering noise; raise a 
tumult; move iioiHily. 

The wind blazed and racketed through the narrow ipaoo 
between the house and the hill. S. Judd, Margaret, L 17. 

2. To engage or take part in a racket of any 
kind; fr«*quont noisy or timiiiltuous scenes; 
carry on (uigeror energetic action of some spe- 
cial kind. [CJolloq.] 

OM Ofneral I'iornont, his gret-greLgrtiTidfathcr, was a 
gineral in the British army in Injy, an' he racketed round 
’moiig them iiabotw out there, an' got no end o' gold an' 
precious stones. H, B. ^trwe, Oldtowii, p. 571. 

3. To be dissipated; indulge lo excess in social 
pleasures. [Colloq.] 

T have been racketing lately, having dined twice with 
llogers and once with Omni . 

Macaulay, in 'l*revelyan, I. 3()2L 

H, trails. To utter noisily or i umultuously ; 
clamor out. [Rare.] 

Then think, then speak, then drink their sound again, 
And racket round alMHit this boily's court 
'I'liese two sweet words, 'Tls wife. 

Ii. Joneon, Cose is Altered, iv. 4. 

racket^ (rak'et), V. [Also racquet, raque t; < 
ME. rakcJ = D. rakrt = MLG. ragget=:G. racket, 
raket, rakelt = Dan. Sw. raket, < OP. assibi- 
latod rachefe, racheftc, rasquctc, rasquettc, a 
racket, battledore, ulso the )»alin of the baud, 
P. raqucftr, ». rack«d, batth'dore, < S]». raqurta 
= It. racchettd, also lacchetfa. a racket, battle- 
dore (ef. MJ^. racha), < Ar. rdhat, palm of the 
hand, id. rah, the palms ; cf. palm^, 7, the game 
so called, tennis.] 1. Tho instrument with 
which players at Ix^nnis and like games strike 
the ball ; ii bat eoiisisting usually of a thin strip 
of wood bent into a somewhat elliptieal hoop, 
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<r, A, rackut iitid in lt<ly m tin i 7 tli rcntiiry; /, d, tat.kct 

.tiid III ptcst-iit ii'tu. 

«(*.ro8H wliic.Ji a iirtwork ol’ cord or cutout. i8 
strcUdn'd, and l-o wliicli ji handle is attacdiod. 

lait kariHiow plcycii rakrt ta nail froV 

Chaucer, Trollun, iv. 4<J0. 

Tir lliiil, whirli t1i<‘ Wliulo full in IiIh face doth yerk. 

Smarter tlmii Htmniet* in u Court ro-ierk 

IIuIIh Vainal the WallM of the hliick<lMM)rded hoiiMc. 

Sjtlofiftrr, tr, of Du ihirtiw'B \Veekn, II., The (^nptiiiiiea. 

’TIh hut u hall handled to and fro, and every man cai'- 
rii'H a rar/rr/ ulxjut him, hi alrlke It from hiiiiMelf among 
the rcHl of tin: eoiujiany. 

t^ui/t, Tale of a Tub, Anthor’a l*ref. 

2. pi. A Tiiodorn variety of the old game of 

lie could BlMHit, play tttrkfUi, whiat, and erhsket hethsr 
than most ptnitile, ami was a eoimnimiiate horBeinan oti 
any nninial umier any eiiriiniHtaiieeH. 

Mflvillr, White KoHe, I. xlii. 

.Some Tliitlsh otlhaa'H, playing rackrlx, ha<l Htriiek a hall 
hi where he wuh Hitting, yinrteenth Ci'utnnj, XXVI. 801. 

3. A kind of net. Jlallhrr/l.-^^. A siiow-slioe: 
tiTi Anglicized form of 11m Frt'iieh raqtwHe, 
[liarth] 

Their |the t'aiiadlan IndiuiiB'l Jkiggim are like Koxea, 
which Hpend not, neucr glue oner, and hane rackets tyed 
vnder tlieir feet, the hetter to runne on the hiiow. 

Pvrehas, IMlgriniage, p. 758. 

6 . A broad wooden shoo or ])atten for a horse 
or oilier draft.-animal. to enalde him to sieji on 
marshy or soft ground. — 6. A bini^s iail-foa- 
Mier shaiiod like a riicket; a spatnlo. nio racket 
may reNiilt from a spatulate enhirgement of the wehs 
at or near the end of the feather ; or from the luck, nutii 
ral or artitlelal, of wehhing along a part of the feather, 
lieyoiid which tlie feather Ih weiilied ; or from coiling of 
the end of the featlier. Them; formations are exhihited 
in tlie inotmot«,iii some huniiniiig hirdrt and hirdsof para- 
dise, and In various others, and are illiiHtrutod in the llg- 
ures under Monwtus, J*^rwniJurun. and (Hiwinnuras. Some 
featliei’H NjiringIng from the head acquire u HlinilHr shape. 
See cut umier Parulia. 

7t. A Tnusicai instniment of the scvi'id couth 
century, consisting of a mouthpiece witli a dou- 
ble rcml, and a woodon tnho repeatedly Ixmt 
upon ilstdf, and pierced with sovernl iingcr- 
holcs. Its eoiniiasB was limitial, and the tone weak and 
difficult to priKluce, Several varieties or sizes were made, 
as of the luinihurd, W'hieh it reHciiihlcd. Kniiv in the 
eighteenth centnr>' it wjis replaced liy the modern bastMKUi. 
8. An organ-stop giving tones similar to those 
of the above instruinenl. 
racket'^t (puk'et ), v. t. [< mclt fi, n.] To strike 
with or as if witii a rnckei; toss. 

Thus, like a ham Is hall, Ih ^xMir man racketed from one 
temptation to another, till at laat hi' lia/ju'd eternal ruin. 

liciryl. Nine Sermons, p. tin. 

racket-court (rak'et-kort ), n. A court or aren 
in wliieh the game of racket s is }iiayed ; a ttsii- 
nis-coiirt. 

racketer (rak'et-^^r), n, [< racket^ + -er^.] A 
person given to racketing or noisy frolicking; 
one who leads a gay or lUssipatcd life. 

At a private concert last night, with my eouslns and ^IIhh 
(.' lementH ; and again to be at a play this iiigiit ; 1 shall he 
a rackcler, I douhh 

liichardson, Sir ('harlcs Grandison, 1. letter xvi. 

racket-ground (rak'et-ground), n. Hanu^ as 
ravkct-court. 

Tlie area, it appeared from Idr. Koker's Btateniont, was 
the rackeUftrautid. JHekens, Pickwick, xli. 

rackettail (rak'rd-tal), a. A humming-bird 
of tbo genus and isolated forms, having 

two feathers of the tail shaped like rackets, 
racket-tailed (rnk'et-thhl), a. TIaving the 
tail formed in part lik«‘ a racket; having a 
racket on the tail, as tin* mot mots (Momotids'), 
certain humming-birils (I^isvarNH. ete.), or a 
jiHiTakeet of the genus rHoniturm. ' 
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rack^ (rak^ot-i), a. [< rackeO + -yi.] 
Making or characterized by a racket or noise ; 
noisy: as, a rackety oompo,t\y or place. [Oolloq.j 

'I'liis strange metamorphosis in the raeMty little Irish- 
man. Kintjsl^, Two Years Ago, vli. (Davies.) 

In the rackety bowling-alley. 

C. F. Woolson, Anne, p. 193. 

rack-fisht ( rak'flsh ), H . [Origin unknown ; prob. 
either for *wrackjitth or for rockjkthf q. v.] A 
fish, of what kind is not determined. S. Clarke^ 
Four Plantaticms in America (lb70), p. 5. 
irack-hook (rak'littk), 7i. In a repeating cdock, 
a part of the striking-mechanism which en- 
gages the teeth of the nwik in snccessioii when 
the hours are struck ; the gathering-piece or 
liallet. H. KuUjht. 

racking^ (vak'ing), w. [Verbal n. of rae/l, r,] 
1. The act of torturing on the rack. — 2 . Nant.y 
a pio<*e of small stuff used to rack a tackle. — 
3. Ill mctallurffiwil operatUniH, same as rag- 
ging. 2. 

racking'^ (rak'ing), n. [Verbal ii. of rack^y r.] 
In the inanegvy same as rack^. 
racking-can (rak'ing-kun), «. A vessel from 
whie.h wine can he drawn without disturbing 
the lees, wliicb renmin at the bottom, 
racking-cock (rak'ing-k<)k), n. A form of 
faucet usimI in racking otT wine or ale from the 
cask or from the lees in the fermen ting-vat. 
racking-crook (rak'iiig-ki*uk), n. A hook hung 
ill an open chimney to support a pot or kettle. 
See tmimml. Also called raltcn-trook. 
racki^-fancet (rak'ing-fa^^set), II. Same as 
rnekhig-vock. 

racking-pump (rak'ing-pnmi)), n. A pump for 
the transfer of liquors from vats to casks, etc., 
when tlie ditference 4)f h*v<d is such as t,o ]>re- 
veiit th(» use of a siphon or faucet, 
racking-table (l•ak'ilJg-ta''l)l), a. A wooden 
table or frarm* used in Cornwall for washing 
tin ore, which is distributt*d over the surfaet* 
of the table with a solitl rake or ban! brusb, 
whence the name: sometimes coirupted into 
raggi ng-iaUlv. See fmtniug-Uibh. 
rackle (rak'l), v. t. and i.; pret. and j>p. raeklcd, 
iqir, rackliug, I Perhaps a var. of rattle^ \ but 
ef. ^'acket^."] To rattle. fProv. Eng.] 
rackle ( rak ' I ), w. [( ]!f . I’ackley r., mcAr/t.] Noisy 
talk. [Prov. Eng.] 

rackoonf, k. An obsolete spelling of racoon. 
rack-pin (rak'pin), w. A small rac*k-stick. 
rack-rail (rak'ral), n. Arail laid alongside the 
bearing-rails of a railway, having cogs into 
which w'orUs a cog-wheel on the locomotive: 
now used only in some forms of inclined-plane 
railway, 

rack-railway (rak'nlPwa), w. A railway op- 
iTHted with the aid of rack-rails. 

'I’lie ttrel tack-raUway in Fraiino was opened lately at 
Langi-es. Nature, XXXVll. 3‘28. 

rack-rent (rak'rent), n. [< rark^y e., + rent-, 
«.] A rent raisisi to the highest possible limit ; 
a rent greatiT than any tenant can reasonably 
ho e.xjiected to pay: nseil esjieeially of laiuf- 
rents in Indand. 

Some thousand fiimtUos are . . . pirpuriiiK tii ro from 
lienri) and settle theiiiHelvcB ill America, . . . (hefuniierB, 
wliimc bciicflcial liarKuiiis ore now become a rackrenJt too 
bard to be borne, and those who have any ready money, 
or can purchase any by the sale of iheir rikhIb or leases, 
because they find tlieir fortiirieK hourly decaying. 

Su\tt, Jnlolligcncer, No. 19. 

Rack-rent. . . . iMthohiRlicHtaiiimul rent that can be ob- 
tained by the competition of tlioae who desire to become 
tenants. It Is not a strictly legal term, though sometimes 
used in Acts of Parliament: iii legal documents it Is rep- 
resented hy *'the heat rent that can be obtained without a 
flne.” F. pollock. Land Laws^ p. 152. 

rack-rent (rak'rent), r. [< rack-rent, w.] I, 
trails. To subject to the payment of rack-rent,. 

The land-lord rack-rentiwj and evicting him (the tenantl 
with the lielji of the civil and military resouroes of the 
law. IP. S. Qregg, Irish Hist, for Eng. Headers, p, 100. 

n. intrant. To impose rack-rents. 

Hence the chief gradually acquired the characteristics 
of what naturalists have called ‘‘synthetic" and “pro- 

f ihctfc " types, combining the features of the modem goni- 
icen-maii with those of the modern rack-rentinfi landlord. 

Uujley, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 78,S. 

rack-renter (rak'ren^ter), «. [< rack-rent -4- 

-cri.] 1. One who is subjected to the payment 
of rack-rent. 

The yearly rent of the land, which the rack-renter or un- 
der tenant pays. Lodte. 

2. One wlio rack-rents his tenants. 

The entire Tory and Piilonlst alliance went on its knees, 
so to speak, during the Autumn to implore the rack-rent- 
ers to moderation. Contemporary Rev., M. 124. 

rack-saw (rak'sa), n. A wide-toothed saw. 
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rackHrtick (rak'stik), n, A stick suitably pre- 
pared for stretcliing or straining a rope or thi 
like, as in fastening a loatl on a wagon— Badk 
StiClC and lashing, S piece of two-inch rope, about 
feet long, fastened To a picket about 15 Inches long, hav 
ing a hole in its head to receive the rope. Farrow, Mil. 
Encyc. 

rack-tail (rak't&l), n. In a repeating clock, h 
bent arm connected with the striking-mechu 
nism, having a pin at its end which drops upon 
the notched wheel that deteimines the nurabci 
of strokes. 

rackwork (rak'w(;rk)^ 9t. A piece of mecha 
nism in which a rack is used ; a rack and pinioii 
or the like. See cut under racM. 
raconteur (ra-k6A-t6r'), «. [P,, < racontery n 
late: see rcoowwfi.l A story-teller; a xx^rsoi. 
given to or skilled in relating anecdotes, re 
counting adventures, or tlie like. 

There never was^ In my opinion, a racenteur. from 
Charles Lamb or Theodore Hook down to Gilbert k Becketi 
or H. J. Byron, . . . who spoke and told anecdotes at » 
dinner-table, . . . that was not conscious that be was gi> 
Ing to be funny. 

Jjetier Wallack, in HiTlbnePs Mag., IV. 72i. 

racoon, raccoon (ra-kon'), ti. [Formerly also 
rackoon, rackcooiiy by a})1iereBis from earlici 
arocoufiy arougheun, aroughcxindy < Amer. Tinl. 
arathcoiWy arrathknnt'y a racoon. Hence, l>y 
furt-her aiiberesis, coon. The F. rataviy racoon, 
is an nccom. form, siinulating F. ratofiy a rat : 
see ratten.'] A small plantigrade carnivorous 
quadruped of the aretoid senes of the ord<‘r 
FtrWy beJongiiig to the family Procifonidw and 
genus Proeyon. The cotnnum racoon is P.Udor, so 
called from its habit of dipping its food in water, as if 



Common Ramon {Procyott fofer). 

washing it, before eating. This animal is about 2 feet long, 
with a stout body, a liiisby liiiged tail, short limbs, pointed 
eara, brood face, and very sharp snout, of a genoitd grayish 
(xiloratioii, with light and dark markings on the face. It 
is common in southerly parts of the United States, and 
feeds on fruits and other vegetable as well as animal suh- 
stances. 11 k liesh is eatable, and the fiir, much used for 
making caps, is called coonskin. 'J'hc racism is readil)- 
tamed, and makes an amusing pet other members of the 
genus are P. psora of (.lallforiiia (perhaps only a nomlntil 
sjiccioB) and the quite distinct P. canerivorus, the crah 
eating racoon, of tno warmer ports of America, known hk 
the agouara. 

A beast they cull Arougheun, much like a badger, but 
vseth to Hue on trees as squirrels doc. 

Cajit. John Smith, Virginia, 1. J24. 
t^uil-darting Foroupinos and Rackcotmes be 
(-astled in the hollow of an aged I'nm. 

S. Clarke, Foot Plantations in America (1070X p. 32. 

racoon-berxy (rn-kiin'bcr^i), w. The May-ap- 
ple, Podophyllum pcltatum. [U. 8.] 
racoon-dOig (ra-khn'dog), n. An Asiatic and 
Japanese animal of the family Canidspy NycU- 
rentes procyonoidesy a kind of dog having an as- 
pect suggesting a racoon. Bee cut under Nyr- 
iercutes. 

racoon-oyster (ra-kdn'ois^t^r), n. An uncul 
tivated oyster growing on muddy banks ex- 
posed at low tide. [Southern coast, U. S,] 
racoon-perch (Ta-kt)Tj'p6rch), m. The common 
yellow perch, Perea amcricanOy of the Missis- 
sippi valley: so called from bands around tln‘ 
body something like tiiose of a racoon’s tail 
Bee cut under po'ch^. 

Bacovian (ra-kd'vi-an), a. and ». [< Jlacoir 
(in Poland) (NL. liai^ria) + -ian.] I, a. Per- 
taining or relating to Kakow, a town of Fin- 
land , or to tlie Bocinians, who made it tlieir 
chief seat in the first part of the seventeenth 
century: as, the Catechism (a popu- 

lar exposition of Socinianism : see catechism, 2;. 

n. u. An inhabitant of Kakow, or an auh< 
rent of tlie XJnitarian doctrines formerly taugli : 
there ; specifically, a Polish Socinian. 
racqnet, n. See rackets. 
racy (ra'si), a, [< racc^ + -yl.] 1. Having 
an agreeably peculiar favor, of a kind th»t 
may be supposed to be imparted by the soil, 
as wine; peculiarly palatable. 


racy 

The boipltable nge, In ilgn 
Of loel*! welcome, mix’d tbe nuy wine. 

Pope, OdysMy, lii. MM. 

2. Having a stro^ distinctive and agrec'aiile 
quality of any kind; spirited; pungent; pi- 
quant; spicy : as, 8, racy style ; a ractf anecdote. 

Brick racy yercei, in which we 
The coil from whence they came taste, smell, and see. 

Ctwiry, Ans. to Verses. 
His liallads are raeieet when brimmed with the elotnent 
that most attracta the author. 

K C. SUdman, Poets of America, p. 2H2. 
Book English has gone round the world, but at home 
we still preserve the raey idioms of our fathom. 

R. L, Steveruon, The Foreigner at ITome. 

3. Portaininp to race or kind ; racially distinc- 
tive or peculiar; of native origin or quality. 

Yorkshire has such families here and there, . . . pecu* 
liar, raey, vigorous ; of guiMl blood and strong brain. 

Charlotte BrotUe, Sliirley, lx. 
The eyes [of a Gordon setter] must be full of animation, 
of a rich color, lietween brown and gold ; the neck must 
l)e clean end raey. The Century, XXXI. 118. 

-Syn. 1 and 2. Rodsy, Spid^. These words agree in ex- 
pressing a iiuality that is relished, physically or mentally. 
Literally, raey applies to the peculiar flavor which winea 
derive from the soil, and epicy to the flavor given to food, 
breezes, etc. , by spice. Kigumtively, that is racy which is 
agreeably fresh and distinctive in thought and expression ; 
that is epiey which is agreeablv pungent to the mind, pro- 
ducing a sensation comparable to that which spice pro- 
duces in taste. I’ointedness is essential to ejuieinewt, and 
likely to be found in raoineae. 

(nid), a. [< ME, rat/, < led. hrtpthir = Sw. 
nidd = Dun . rmd, afraid .] Afraid ; frightened . 
[Old Eng. and Hcotch,] 

We were so rad euerilkon, 

Wlien that he put besyde the stone. 

We qwoke for xerd, and durst styr none. 

And sore we were nbast. 

Vork Plays, p. 416. 
Hhe scyd, “ Without consent of me, 

1*hat an Outlaw suld come befor a King ; 

I am right rad of treosonrie.** 

Sany i\f the OuUaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 27). 

rad^, a. A Middle Englmh form of ra/ZA. 
rad^. A Middle EngliHli proterit; of ride, 
rad^t. An obaolete pn^torit of read^, 
rad^ (rad), n. [Abbr. of radical,^ A radical. 
[Low.] 

He ‘s got what will buy him broad and cheese when the 
Hade shut up the Church. TroUope, Dr. Thorne^ xxxv. 

raddet. An obsolete preterit of rcad^, 
raddle^ (ra<l'l), v, [Early mod. E. radelf redle; 
also (in verb) ruddle ; perhaps a transposed form 
of hurdle ; or formed from wreathe or nTithe (cf. 
wriihle^ r,) and confused with hurdle^ or with 
riddle^ (ME. redd, etc.), a curtain.] 1. A hur- 
dle. [ftov. Eug.] — 2. pL Small wood or sticks 
split like laths to bind a wall for the plastering 
it over with loam or mortar. Kennel t, {lialli- 
well,) 

III old time tlie houses of the Britons were slightlie set 
vp with a few posts and many radele, with stable and all 
ttfUces under one ixiofe. 

Uarrismi, Desorip. of Britain, ii. 12. {Uidinehed's Chron.) 

3. A piece of wood inlorwovmi with others be- 
tween stakes to form a fence, [Prov. Eug.]— 

4. A hedge formed by interweaving the shoots 
and branches of trees or shrubs. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 6. A wooden bar with a row of upright 
I»eg8, employed by domestic weavers in some 
places to keep the warp of a proper width, and 
to prevent it from becoming entangled when it 
is wound upon the beam. — o. In mdal-workimj, 
a rabble. 

raddle^ (rad'l), t;. t , ; pret. and pp. raddled, ppr. 
raddling, [Formerly also rod/c, ruddle; < rad- 
d/fl, w. I 1, To weave; interweave; wind to- 
gether; wattle. 

Raddiiny or working it up like basket work. 

iMyoe, llobinson Crusoe, xxv. 

2t. To ** baste”; beat. 

Uobln Hood drew his sword so good, 

The peddler drew his brand, 

And he bath raddled him, Imld llobin Hood, 

Ho that he soaroe can stand. 

Ballad qf Robin Hood. 

raddle^ (rad'l), n, [Var. of reddle, ruddle'^.'] 1. 
Same as reddle, — 2. A layer of red pigment. 

Home of us have more serious things to hide than a yel- 
low cheek behind a raddle of rouge. 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, A Medal of George the 

(FouHli. 

raddle2(rad'l),v. pret. and pp. raddM, ppr. 
raddling, [< raddle^, x*.] 1. To paint witli or 

hh if with raddle ; color coarsely, as with rouge. 

Can there be any more dreary object than thoe<i whiten- 
od and raddled old women who shudder at the slips? 

Thackeray, Nowoomea, xx. 

2. To get over (work) in a careless, slovenly 
buinner. [Prov. Eng.] Imp, Diet, 
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raddle-hedga (rad'l-bej), n. Same as raddle^ 4. 
raddlemant. n. Same as reddleman. Fuller, 
Worthies, Ul. 38. 

raddock (rad'ok), n. A dialectal form of rud- 
(lack, 

raddourtf redaur, 

rade4 (rad). A dialectal (Old English an<l 
Scotch) preterit of ride. 

rad6^ (ntd), n, A dialectal (Scotch) or obsolete 
form of road. 

radeau (ra-d6')» W. ; pi. radeanx (-(ioz'). [< F. 
radeau radelh, < ML. *rateHu,s (also, after 
OF., radellus, rasellus), dim. of L. ratis^ raft, 
vessel.] A raft. 

Three vessels under sail, and one at anchor, above Split 
Ruck, and buliind it the radeau Thunderer. 

Irving, {Wrhtier.) 

Bademacher's plaster. Sec piasitr, 
radevorett [ME., prob. of of. origin ; ]M^r- 
haps orig. OF. ^ras do Tore: ran (Sp. It. rnxo), 
a sort of smooth cloth (see ranh ^) ; f/r, of ; * I’orr, 
perhaps the town of Laraur in Languedoc. ( 'f. 
F. ran de Chdlonn, ran de Gennen, similar cloth 
from the places named.] A sort of cloth or 
textile fabric usually explained as ‘ tajiestry ^ or 
‘strip(‘<l 8t,uff tapestry.* 

Tliis woful lady ylorned had in yonthe 
So iliat she werken and umbrowden koiiihe, 

And wcvcii in stole the rademre. 

As hyt of wymmen hath he woved yore. 

Chaucer, Good Woineii, 1. 2:{f»2. 

radffet (raj), n. Same as radge, 
ra^Ual (ru/di-al), a, and n, ’[< F. radial^ =: II. 
radiate, < NL.’'rridf«i*/<, < L. radiun, ray, radius: 
see radius, ray^,"] 1. a. Of or pertaining to a 
ray or a radius (or radii) ; liaving the <*luiracter 
or* appearance of a ray or a radius; grouped or 
appearing like radii or rays; shooting oiii, ns 
from a center ; being or moving in the direction 
of the radius. 

At a little distance from the center the wind is prohubly 
nearly radial. Science, HI. iii. 

Specifically — (fl) In anat., of orpertninlng in any wny to 
the mtius (see radiue, 2): os, the radial arteiy, nerve, 
vein ; radial articulations or movements: Hie radial side 
or aspect of the ann, wrist or hand ; the radial gioup of 
muscles : the radial nroiintor or supinator, {h) In zool., 
niyed, radiate, or racliating; of or pertHintiig to the rays, 
amts, or radiating processes of an anlinul : relating to Hie 
rmlially dis|M>sed or actinomcric parts of the Radiaia and 
siuiilnr anlnials. Hoe cut under wi^r/yoi(/V/rm. (e) Iwichth,, 
of or ]U!rtuiiiing to the I'adialia. See radwlr (c). 

The cartilagiiiouH, or ossified, husiU and radial siqiports 
of the fins. Huxley, Aunt. Vert., p. ,‘{8. 

(d) IiHwt: (1) Belonging t<» a ray, us of an niniiel nr of a 
flower-liead In the CmnjHmtee. (2) Developing unifonnly 
on all sidoH of the axis : «ip|H>sed to tnfarial or dtridi'cntral 
QocM. — Bildtfll ambulacral VeSSelB. see amholacrnl. 
— Radial artery, tlie sinallcrof the hraneheH reHulling 
from the bifurcation of tho hruehial arterj' ut Hie elbow, 
exitnidiiig in a straight line on the oiiHir side of Hie front 
of tbe forearni to tho wrist, where it tiiriiH around tbe radi- 
al side of the car))UH and doseends to Uii' upper part of the 
first IntenaiseouH space, where it iHMietniteH the palm of 
tlie hand to holp form the deep pulniar areli. .1 iiHt nbove 
the wrist it lies subeutaneoualy on the ulnar side of Hie 
tendon of tho long supinator, and is hen* eommoiily felt 
in ascertalnliigtlio pulse. Ite chief branches, besides the 
innHCularand entantKUisones, are the radial recurrent ami 
the Hiiierior and posterior ciirpalH.— Radial axle-hox. 
Hee axle-tnuc. — bundle, in hot, a ilbrovasciilar 

bundle in which the phloem and xyleiii are iirianged in 
idtcrmiting radii. Compare dtmed, collateral, and concen- 
trie handle, under bundle. 

Tlie last form is Hie radial, where the bundles of phloem 
and xylem ore armigod alteniatelyin the central fibro-vHM> 
culor axis. Kneyc. Jirit., XII. 18. 

Radial cells, in entom., same wspoetotudal cellules {\\\\\v\\ 
see, under postcoseol).--- Radial curve, in a curve 
most conveniently expressed by imuins of the radius vec- 
tor as one coordinate : spirals and the qiiadratrix of Dinos- 
tmtus are radial ctfroes.— Radial dlHllng-maclline. Hee 
driHfii^-niacAine.— Radial fibers Of Uie retina. Hec ms- 
tentacular fibers, under metentacidar.^'RBdlaX formula, 
the expression of the number of rays In the fins of a fish by 
the initial letters of the names of the fins and the numbers 
of their rays: thus, the radial, formultf for the yellow perch 
is D, Xlll. + 1. 14; A, IL \ 7: P, If.; V,I. r.— where the 
Roman iiuniemls ore the spines and tlie Ambic tho i-ays 
of the dorsal, anal, pectoral, and ventnil fins respectively. 
—Radial nerve, see nmv!.— Radial-piston water- 
WheeL See tmerr-irAfW.— Radial plates. In ciinoids, 
the set or sysLem of piales which inclndeH Hie Joints of the 
stem, anus and pinnules, the centrodursal plate, and the 
radial plate proper: distinguished from prtisomaHc plates. 
—Radial recurrent artery, a branch of the radlul artery, 
given oif near its origin, that turns backward to Join in the 
anastonioals alKiut the elliow. Radial symmetry. Hee 
symmetry.— Radial veto. Hce nut nfinal vein, under mar- 
ginal. 

II. w. A rodtaiing or radial part; a ray. spe- 
oiflcally, in anat and zoOt. : (a) A radiale. (b) In ichth . , tho 
radius or hypercomcoid fa iHine). (r1 One of the Joints at 
the branches of n crinotd, between the hraeliials and the 
bnsals: <me of the Joints of the second order, or of a divi- 
sion of the basals. See cut under Crinoidea, 

The two radicAs [of a crinoid] on either sido of the larg- 
est basal . . . are broader than the other two. 

Quart, Jour, Geol. Soe., XLV. IM). 
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(cO The fourth Joint, counting from the base, of the pedi- 
piup of a spider. 

radiale (ra-di-a'ie), pi. radialia (-li-|h. 

i NL., neiit. of radialis, radial: soe nidid).] 
n zoiil, and (mat.: («) Tho radiocarpal bono; 
that bono of tho wrist which is sitiiaL'd on tho 
radial sido of the proximal row of carpals, in 
special relation with thi* radius. In man tluH 
bone is the Rcu]>hoid. (*omparo nlunre, and seo 
cuts under hand an<i carpus, (b) Oih» of tho 
rays of the cup of a crinoid. See radial, n. (<•)» 
and cut under Crinoidea. (e) A I'artilago radiat- 
ing from the baso of tho ihis of idasmobraiichi- 
ate fishes. Soe cut under pUrygium. {d) Same 
as radial, n, (b). See bywredr avoid. 
radialis(ra-di-a'U8),7i.; pl.?«f/m/c8(-lez). [NL. 
radialislHO, ote.), radial: see radial.] 

In anat., a radial miisch*, artery, vein, or nerve : 
<*hiefly used adjoctively a-s a part of certain 
Liitiii phraso-uanieH of muscles; as, flexor car- 
pi rodm/Lv; extensor carjd radialis loiigior or 
1 i( ir. See Jie.rar, extensor. 
radiality (ra-di-al'i-ti), n, [< radial + -ily.] 
'riic character or structure of a radiate organ- 
ism; formation of rays, or disposition of rayed 
parts; radial syimnetry. Sometimes called n/- 
diatenes.s nnd radiisni. 

radialization (ra-di-al-i-za'shqn), Ti, [< rad i- 
alize + ’■atiitn.] Arrangement, in radiating 
fonus; radiation. 

Tlnis the rorka i-vhibit miieh evidence of a silicifleation 
(and often of n radializatuui poHHibly connected with It). 

Quart. Jmtr. (hoi. Soc., XLV. 267. 

radialize (ra'di-al-iz), r. /. ; pret. and pp. ra- 
dializedy pnr. radtalizing. \< radial 4- -Z^'c.] To 
rentier radiati*; inakt^ ray-like. 

Hue fragment exhibits part of a liiige radialized struc- 
ture within a Hpheriilitic iniitrix. 

(^uart. Jour. Gcol. Soc., XL>'. 249. 

radially (raMi-a1-i), adv. 1. Inn radial or ra- 
diating inaiint'r; in tilt* maiint'i' of radii or rays: 
as, lines diverging radially. 

Ah the gn>wHi |of the fuiigUH] BpreiidR outward radiaUy, 
the inner hyphie, having Biicked all the urgunio inattcr 
out of the ground, perlBh. 

S. R. Herrick, B onderB of I’lant Life, p. 82. 

2. Tri entmn.y toward or over tht' radius (a voin 
of tilt* wing); as, a eoltir-baiid radially dilattul. 
radian (ra^di-an), n, [< radius + -fi«.] The 
angle ^subtended at the eeiiter of a eircle by an 
arc equal in length to tht* radius. Also called 
the unit (nude in circular measure. It is equal 
to 17' 44^K0()2ri nearly, 
radiance (nl'di-aiis), n, [< F. radiance, < ML. 
radio ntia, radiahet*, < L. radio n{t-)s, radiant: 
Kt‘t» radiant.] 1. Brightness slmoting in riivs 
tir beams; hence, in penerul, brilliant, or spark- 
ling luster; vivid briglitness. 

The Bticred radiance of Hit' Bini. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 111. 

Tli<^ Son, . . . 

Girt with oiniilpoteiice, witJi radiance crown'd 
Of iiinjeHty divhm. Milton, 1'. L., vil. 194. 

Life, like a dome of inaiiy-cfdoured gluiiH, 

StaliiB the whitti radiance of eternity. 

Shelley, AdonaiB, lii. 

2. Ifadiatitin. 

Thus we have . . . (fi) Theory of radiance. 

J. Ckrk Maxiecll,iu Eneye. Brit., XIX. 2. 
= 8yn. 1. Itadianer, Rrilliancr, Brilliancy, Kffulgence, Be,ful- 
gcnce. Sjilciulor, Luster. TIicHe wohIh agree in repreBentiiig 
the Hlniotiiig out of ruyH or heiuiiH in an impresHive wny. 
Badianec lathetnoMi Hti'udy ; it Ih generally a light that is 
agreeable Ui the eyen; liein-e the word is often ehosen for 
eorreBiwuidliig figurative exprwiaionH; iih, the rttr/itimr of 
liiB cheerful II eBB; the ratiittnee id the goHiH‘1. Brillianec 
i-epreBeiitH a light that is strong, often tiM> Hinitig to he 
agreeable, and marked by variation <ir play and penctni- 
tlon : as. thefrrjUiVi»u;f*of adiuiiioiid orof llreworkH. Ileiute, 
figuratively, the briUiatteu of the Heene at a wedding; the 
radiance of humor, the Itnllianct/ of wit. Brilliance Ik more 
often literal, brilliancy tlgiirnt Ive. Hfftdycncc is a hplendbl 
light. Beetiling to fill to overflowing eveiy place where It Ik 
- a MtroTig, flooding, hut not neccHHiii lly iiiteiiBe or ^laiiifiil 
light : as, the effulgence of the noonday Him ; the cpdgcncc 
of the attributes of (tod. Hence a courtier might by figure 
Hpeak of the effulgeitee of (Jneeii I'.lizahetirK heaiity. Bc/ul- 
gence is often tin- same hh effulgence, tint soiiiet lines weaker. 
Sjdendor. which Is inon- often uwed figuratively, is, when 
ijHcd literally, about 1 he siiino iih refulgcnee. Luster is the 
only one of Ihese words which does not imply that the oh- 
Jeef. gives forth light ; luster may he used where the Hglit 
Is either emitted or rcflecfeil. hut latterly more often re- 
flected; MH, the luster of silk. Luster is generally, like 
IrriUiance, n varying light, but it may be niniplv two or 
three degrees weaker t ban sjdemtor. For eoiiipariHoii with 
glisten, glittet', etc., see glare, r. i. 

"rwere all one 

'J'hat 1 Hliould lov(^ H bright partleular star 
And think to wed it, he Is so ulaive me. 

In his bright radianee and collateral light 
Must 1 be comforted. Shak., All’s Well, J, i. 9i). 
There is an iippeariince of hrillianey in the pJensureBof 
high life which naturally dazzles the young. Craig. 

Kffulgence of iny glory, Hon beloved. 

Milttm, r. L., vi. 686. 
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Thouffh they fell, they fell like stare, 

Htreeraiiig (iHttndow through the eky. 

Mmitffmnery, JigtUe of Alexaniliiii. 
The emiliiig infurit in hie hand ehull take 
The crcetM haelliek and eiieckled Hiiake, 

Pleaeed the green luntre of the ecalee Hiirvey, 

And wifii tlirir forky totiguoH shall innocently play. 

I*»pe, MvHHiali, L H-. 

radiancy (laMi-nn-Hi), w. [Ah radi(m(‘43 (soo 
Harim as radUinvv, 

raaiant (raMi-ant,), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
radiaunt; < ()J*\ radiant, E. radiant = Sp. ly. 
radinnte =r It. radianU;, raptjiantr, < E. radi- 
an(i-)H, ppr. of radiarv, ra<liat<*, hIhiio: hoc rw- 
diate.^ I, o. 1. Dartiiif^, nlioolin^, or omit- 
ting rayH of light or ln-at; sliiijing; Hparklirig; 
boamingwil.il liriglitiicHH, literally or figurative- 
ly : UH, the radiant huh ; a radiant coiiritoiiamm. 
Mark, what radiant Mtalo eiie srireada 

JHiiton, ArendeM, L 14. 
A HUilden Htar, 11 hIioI (liroiigli 1ii|uid air, 

And drew iK'hind nraduint trail of hair. 

K. of Uie L., ▼. 128. 

Ills featnri'H rndiunt as the aoiil within. 

O. ir. JIidineH, VeMtigia Qiiinquu Ketroraiiin. 

2. t Jiving out rayH; proceeding in the form of 
rays; rcHomhling rayH; radiating; also, radi- 
ated; radiate: ns, radiant heat. 

.lonaa. . . nnuleldin a Hliadowynge place for hla defence 
ugaynai the radjianni lieet. of tlie iu)nne in the ayde of an 

‘ df. 


hylf. 


lijt. Fuhert Seven I'eiiitentinl Tsaliiis, J'a. exxx. 


The passage of radiant heat, as sutdi, through any me 
does nof 


<linin 



Or, a Cliief K.uli. 
mit. 
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Badiata (ra-di-a^tfl), n, pi, [NL., neut. pi. of 
L. radiatus, radiaie: aee radiate, a,] 1. In 
(JnvieEs syHtom of clasmfication, the fourth 
grand branch of tho animal kingilom, contain- 
ing ‘‘the radiated animalH or zodphytes.^ It 
was divided Into live classt^: (I) JSehinodermtua; (2) JSb- 
or Intestiiml worms; (if) Acalffpha, or sea^nettles; 
(4) Polypi; (5) Jnfxuntria: Urns a mere wasto-bAsket for 
animals not elsewhere located to Cuvier's satisfaction. 
It was accepted and advocated by E Agassis after its 
rcstrietion bi tho echiiio<ierms. acalephs, and fHdyps, in 
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tion; having thewholestruotare^orionepirtsof It^null. 


• unw aw«.|tvii Oiiiv IIIOb n-lit4 J 

whlel) sense it was very generally adopliMl for many yearn. 
But tho group has now been abolislied, and Its coinpo- 
hfel 


inata pr<i])er: Ambulacrarbi see) without the go- 


not heat it at all. 

IF. L. Carpenter, Knergy iu Nature (Ist ed.), p. 4f». 

When tills (rudlailoti of lllicrs] takes place* in an open cav* 
Ity, produeing bruslelike forms, they arc icniied radiant 
Phtcyc. lirit,., XVI. ;{7a 

3. In her,: (a) Edgiu] with rayn: naid of an 
ordinary or other luuiring Hiich an in usiiully 
bounded with Htraighi JincH, tho 
rayH generally ap]iearing like 
long indentatiotiH. fat/^, K. 

(6) (living off rayn, whieli do 
not form u broken or imhuit- 
ed edge t>o tlm hearing, hut 
Htreaiu from it, ilH outline Im^- 
Ing usually perfeud and the 
ravH anpari'mtfy Ht.reaming from 
hetiind it, — 4. In fnd., radiating; rmliate. — 
Radiant energy. Hoc Radiant heat see 

AMt, 2.— Radlwt matter, a idininc used by t'rfMikos 
to doHcrlhe a highly nircfled gas, or **ultra-ganM)UH inni- 
ter," whlcli is found to produce certain pcculiiu* me- 
ehaiiieal and luminous eircets wlien a cliarge of high<])o- 
teiitlal eleetrlelty is piwsed througli it. For example, iu a 
vaeiiunetilhc exhatisUHl bi one lulllloiiUi of an altnospiiere 
fa Crookes tul)U)the iiioleeiilus of Iho gas present are pit)- 
Jectml from the negative pole iu streuiiis. and if they are 
made to slilke against a delieat^ily poised wheel they set 
it in motion ; if on a piiHie of caleite, they make it phos- 

I iliorimeuiit., etc.— Radiant neuratlon, in entmn., iieiira- 
iou eliaraeturised by a iiumlierof veins radial ingoutwonl 
from II Hiuiili roundish areolet or cell in tho disk of tho 
wing, us ill certain Radiant point, in phynee, 

tho ]H>int from wliieli rays of light or lioat jiroooeu. Also 
flailed radiatimi Radiant veins or nervures. 

in etdmn,, veins or iiorviires radiating from a single small 
wiiig-eell.atSyn. L Beanihig, rosplondoiit. Hoe mt/m/nv. 

It. n, 1. Ill optics, a luininonH point or ob- 
ject from which light radiates to tiie eve, or to 
II Tuin’or or lens; a jioiiit eonsidereil hh the 
focus of ii pencil of rays. — 2. In astron,, the 
point in the heiiviMiH from wdiieh Ihe shooting- 
Htars of a nieteorie shower Heein to proceed: 
thuH, tlie radiant of the shower of N<»vemher 
EUh is iRMir the star C Lmmis, and iliese meteors 
orii honeo I'alled f he Leonides. stmUnrly tho meto- 
ora of Novemhor 27th (wlileh an' connected with Bleln's 
(Himot, ami are often eallud the llirluivit) have Uieir nidlant 
not far fi-om y Aiidnunedu), ami are also known us the 
Andnnnedee or A ndrtnwdide. 

radiantly (ra'di-»uit-li), adr. 1. With radiant 
or bciiiinng hrightncHH; with glittering H]den- 
dor.— 2. liy radiation; in tin* manner of rays; 
radiatingly. [Uare.] 

Healthy human net ions should spring radinntlji (like 
rays) from suiue single lieart motive. 

Uaekin, Kleiiients of Drawing, lii. 

Badiariat (rri-di-a'ri-il), «. pi, [Eli., neut. pi. 
o\' raftiari ns, nuliatc: see radlary,^ 1. In Im- 
niarek’s elaHHiticiition (lSOl-12), a ehissof uMi> 
inals, divided into llu* onlers Sfollia, or neu- 
h'pliH, and In^hinodt rnia (Ihe latter ineliiding 
the Jetini/e), — 2. In Owen’s elasHilicalion 
(1855), a Huliproviiiee of tlie provinee Padiata, 
eontaining the livt' elussi's h'ehi noderma ta, 
Jlr\fo7(Mt, Antho:oa, Aealeptae, and Uydrozoa , — 
3, In II. Milnt'-Edwanls’s ehiHsiheation (1855), 
the first subhraneh of Ztnipinftes (eontrasted 
with Sareodaria), eontaining tlie thri'e elasses 
of echinoderins, tienlophs, and corals or polyps, 
radiaryt (nlMi-fi-ri), a, and n. 1= F. radiaire, 
< Nli. radio rins, < Ij. radius, a ray, radius: see 
radius.] In rod/., samo as radiaie. 


nenta are wlifely (listril)Ut.ed In other phyla and classes 
of the animal kingdom, us CoeUntera, Eehinoder- 

mala, and VerrneH, 

The lower groups of which he [Cuvier] knew least, and 
which he threw into one great heterogeneous oasembluge, 
the Jtadiata, have been altogether remodelled and re- 
arranged. . . . Whatever form the closaiflcation of the 
Animal Kingdom may eventually take, tlie Cuvierian Jta- 
diaia is, In uiy judgment, etfectnally abolislied. 

niadey, ClassincAtion (1809X p. 

2. In later classifications, with various limita- 
tions and rostrictions of Hcnso 1 . (a) Tlie old 
Itadiata without the In/iuunria. (b) Hume as Jsehinoder- 


ers : said chiefly of a head among the Compotitst, in which 
A disk of tubular floreta Is encircled by one or more n>ws of 
radially spreading llgulato floreta, as Inthedaiqrand aun- 
flower ; or in which all the floreta arc ligulat^ as in the 
dandelion and chicory. 

2. Oonstituting a ray or rays; proceeding or 
extending outward from a center or focus; ra- 
diating: as, the radiate libers of some minerals 
and plantfi: the radiate petals of a flower or 
florets of a noad. 

A school-house plant on every hfll. 

Stretching In radiate nerve-Unes thence 
The quick wires of intelligence. 

IFAiiMier, Snow-Bound. 

3. In numismatic and similar descrix>tiou8, rep- 
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HUH liatamtf/loiisue. JHetMhnueuff. (c) In Dwen'M system 
(iS.'ifiX one of four provinces of the animal klngduni, di- 
vided liiDi itadiaria, Enttyzoa (ccelelminths and storel- 
riiiiitliHV and In/iun/ria (the latter conUiining Itotifera 
ami Pdyyatttria). 

radiate (ra'di-at), v.; pret. and pp. radiated, 
^ijir. radiaUuy, f< L. radiatus, jip. of radiarc, 
furnish with sjiokoH, give out rayH, radiate, 
Hhino (> It. radiare, rng^iare = Hp. Pg. radiar 
= F. radier, radiates, Huinc), < radius, a spoke, 
ray: radius, rayi^,] I, iutrans. 1. To issue 

and proceed in riiys or Htraighi. lines from a 
jioint; spread directly outward from a center 
or iiindeuH, as the spokes of a wheel, heat mid 
light, etc. 

Liglit . . . radiatee from lutulnoiis InmIIch directly to 
our eyes. Jjoeht, Klein, of Nak Phil., xi. 

Hut it (the* wiMuil is traversed by plates of parenchyma, 
or cellular ilHMiie of the same nature ns the pith, which 
nuliate from tliai to the hark. 

A. Gray, Htrueiural Botany, p. 74. 

When the light diniliiishes, os in twilight, the circular 
lUiers relax, Ihe luevioitsly stretched rodiatinf/ fibers con- 
tract by clastielly, and enlarge the pupil. 

Le Conte, Sight, p. 30. 

2. To omit rays; be radiant: as, a radiating 
body. — 3. To sjiread in all directions from a 
central source or cuuso; proceed outward as 
froniH focus to all accosHiblo points. 

'Ilie moral law liLit at tho center of iiatiiroL and radiatee 
to Ihe ciruunifereiiee. Phnermm, Nature, p. 51. 

Knjoymeiit radiatte. It Is of no use to try and take 
care of all the world; that is being taken cai'uuf wlien 
you feel deligiit iu art or in anything else. 

Georye Eliot, Hlddleniorch, xxiL 

II. trans. 1. To emit or send out in direct 
lines, as from a ]>oiiit or focuH; hence, to cause 
to proceed or tliverge in all directions, as from 
a source or cause; communicate by direct em- 
anation : us, tlie sun radiates heat and light. 

Donatidlo . . . seemed to ruduito jollity out of his whole 
nimble jHirson. UawUuirne, Marble Faun, x. 

The Wonder . . . looked full enough of life to radiate. 
vitfUlty into a statue of ice. 

0. IF. IJolmee,A Mortal Antipathy, vl. 

Mountain tops gather elotids around them for the same 
reofloii ; they cool theiiiselvcs by radiating their heat; 
Ihituigh the dry suiieriticuiiilMml- nir, into Hpace. 

11. J. Mann, in MtMlem Meteorology, p. 23. 

2. To fuTiiish with rays; cause to have or to 
i'onsist of rays; make radial. 

Klsewhere. a hrllllnnt radiated formation was conspic- 
uous, spreuuiiig, at four opiKwite points, into four vast 
luiuiiioiis expatisioiiH, coniiMired to featluT'glumes, or 
aigrettes. A. M. Clerkr, Astnm. in Iftth Tent, p. 83. 

Radiating keyboard or pedals, in organ'tmilding, a 
IHNlal keylMiunl in wiiieli the imhIiiIs arc placed closer to- 
gether ill front than liehlnd, so us to enable the player to 
reueh them with equal ease.— Radiating point. Haine 
as radiant pidnt (wliieh see, iiiuler radiant). — Radiating 
power. Haiuu as radiative power (wlileh scc^ under radT- 
atiee). 

radiate (ra'di-dt), a. and w. [< L. radiatn.H, 
having rays, radiating, ]>p, of radiarc, radiate, 
furnisli wil.h spokes: see radiate, r.] J., a. 1. 
Having a rnv, rays, or ray-like parts; having 
li.u's or f.rojor- 



Radiate Head nf Callirnii^.— From sin nurnis in the llritish Mu- 
seuii). (l-'our times the fclcc ui the uriginal.) 

resented with rays proceeding from it, ns a head 
or Imst : as, the head of tho Emperor Caracalla, 
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tions [iroctuMliiig * 
from a common k 
center or HUT- u 
face; niyeil: us, 
u radiate iiniTiinl 
(anieinherof the 
Itadiata); a radi- 
ate mineral (one 
with ruvod ciys- 
tals or AlH»rs) ; a 

radiate flower-head. ^ 

Choracterlied by or exhibiting radial ■yminetiy, or 


1 


Radiate Structure.— Wavellite. 
SpecIflcidly— (a) In 


The Bun-god Helios rising from the sea, showing mdinte head. 

(Meti>|M; fnim New Ilium in the Truud.) 

radiatv; the head of Helios (the sun-god), ra- 
diate, 

n. n. 1. A ray-like projection; b ray. 

Ibe tin Balt crystal] ised out In transparent, shining nee- 
dles, arranged In clustoni of nuliate^ aliout nuclei. 

Amer, Chein. Jour,, XI, 82. 

2. A member of tho Itadiata, in any sense, 
radiated (nl'di-ft-ted), p, a. [< radiate + -rd^.] 
Same as radiate. — Radiated n.tiiw'iiia See Madia- 
fa.— Radiated lUcon. Sec /a/rnn.— Radiated wlng- 
cellB, in enttntu, wing-cells formed principally by divurg- 
lug nervures, as in the earwig. 

raaiately (rdMi-at-11), adv. In a radiate man- 
ner; with rwliation from a common center ; ra- 
dially.— Radlately veined or nerved, in boL, same aa 
paltnalMy veined or nerved. See nervation. 

radiateness (ra'di-at-ues), n. 3ame as radi- 
afiftf. 

radiate-veined (rd'di-at-viind), a. In hot., 
palmately veined. Hee uertutlion. 
radiatiform (rfi-<H-a'f i-f 6mi), a. [< L. radiatus, 
radiate, + fomta, form.] In bot., having the 
uppearance of being radiate: said of heads, as 
iu some species of Centaurea, having some of 
the marginal flowers enlarged, but not truly 
ligiilato. 

radiatingly (ra'di-a-ting-li), adv, Same as ra- 
diateiy, 

radiation (rfl-ili-fi'shqn), n. [< F. radiation 
as S]i. radiaeion ssr i*g. radiag&o s= It. radi- 
azioue, < L. radiatio(u-), sinning, radiation, < 
radiarc, shine, radiate: 8<*e radiate.] 1. Tlie 
act of radiating, or the state of being radiated : 
specifically, emission and diffusion of rays of 
light and the so-called rays of heat. Physically 
speaking, radiation is the transfomiatlon of the molecu- 
lar energ>' of a hot body — that In, any liody above tho ab- 
solute zero (—273* C.)— Into the wave-motion of the tur* 
rounding ether, and the propagation of these ether waves 
through space. Hence, every body is the source of radian 
tion, but the character of the radiation varie% depending 
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radlcant 


rhit!lly upon the temperatiire of the bodv : It In oallod ftt- 
tiiinowi or oteoMre. Moording u it U or is not rapable of 
i>\(>iting the tenMUon of light See further radinut enerjfff 
(untler €nergy\ alio Aeat Ught^t tpectnnn. 

Hadiniion is the eominunleatioii of vibrntor>' motion to 
tilt* ether, and when u laxly ii laid to bn chillixl by radian 
tvni, HM (or example the gmiK of a niL*Milow on a HUrliaht 
])l^ht, the meaning li that the moltfculeti of the gruKM have 
limt H portion of their motion, bv imparting it to the 
medium in wliioh tliey vibrate. Tyndall, Radiation, { 2. 

Any Bubatance . . . will Itceome heatml by to 

the greatest degree when its surface is made rough and 
fuinpletely black, so that it can almorit all the rays falling 
upon it. Lotnmd, Light (trana), p. liw. 

2. Tlie diverffeneo or shooting fortli of riiys 
from a point or focus, — 3. In zoiil., ilio struV- 
t unil character of a radiate ; the radiate cou- 
quality, or type; the radiate arruuge- 
meiit of parts. Also radiism. radiation 
and Indireot radiation, phrases used in describing tlic 
methoil of heating by ateam-radiators, accortliiig as tlio 
radiaUir is actually in the room iiuated or is iticlosi d in a 
Him(;o beneath, from which the hot air is distributed by 
tin pipes, as in simple heating by a hoUuir furnace. In 
Ixdli cases tho lieat is communicated by convection, and 
in the case of indirect ludiation not at all liy radiation. 
—Dynamic radiation, a phrase introduced by Tyndall 
to describe the radiation of a gas when tho lii:ut is not 
due to an outside source, but is developed liy tile inolecu- 
liir motion as the gaa ujasBes rapidly into an exhausted 
vessel. » Solar radiation, the radiation of the sun as 
measured by the heat which the earth receives fnitn it 

TeXTOltnal radiation, the coinmutiication of heat 
by the earth to the auiTOUiidiiig ether, by uieans of radia- 
tion. 

radiative (ra'di-^tiv), u. [< raiHale + -irv,] 
Having a tendency to radiate ; poHaessiug t he 
qnulity of radiation. -.Radlatlye or radiating 
power, the ability of a bixly to radiate heat— that is. phys- 
leally, to transform its own heat eiicigy into tlie wave- 
motion of the surrounding ether. It deiiends, oilier 
things being equal, upon the nature of the surface of the 
body, being a maximum for laniphlaek nml a niiniinutii 
fm- polished inetallic surfaces: thus, a muss of hot water 
will cix»l more rapidly in a vessel with a dull-black sur- 
faee tlian in one wliicb is jiolished and bright, like silver. 
The radiative and alMUirlting iniwers of a siihstntie.e are 
identical, and are the opfsisllc of the reflecting |xiwur. 
■Vlso called emisKioe pouftr. 

radiator (ra'di-a-tor), n, [< raiUate + -ori .] 1 . 
Anything which radiiitCK; a body or substance 
from which rays of iicat cniauato or radiate. — 
2. A part of a hcatiiiff apparatus dcHif^tuHl to 
communicate Itent to a room, chiefly by con- 
vection, Imt purl ly, in some cases, by radiation. 



n direct r:iiliHt»r with rnM-iron Ixim m nnd cap » / /, vertical 
tubes nf wrought -IrYiii screwetl into the batic; inlet; h, outlet; 
■tiiil f, dcbtil Msetinnt, of tuLic ; r, iliaphra{;in iiMil in otie kind cif ver. 
tiral'tiilK* stcam-radiatorM, ^tetiiii |uts&lng thmii^h it, as indicatcil bv 
.irrow. f>, a direct-iiidlrci t radi.itnr, air entering at /, an«l circulating 
upward throuuh imiA.i^es in Imisc k'. e, an indirect stcaiii-rudiatur: wr, 
basi: ; tiilics : cold air fmm without is admitted al /, nnd )>asscs over 
radiator us indic..ited by arrows; k, flues up which warm air pnhv:s 
to register >. 

A common fttrm of radiator is a slieci-iron drum or c!yl- 
iiidcr containing ilcflectors or baflIe-plateH, placed over a 
fireplace to cause tho volatile products of combustion to 
give tip their heat as they pass: a heating-dnim. A steam- 
radlatot ixmslsts of a masa of coiled or flexeti pipes to which 
steam for heating is conveyed through a continuous pipe 
from a boiler, and which is provided with suitable valves 
for the control of the steam. 

radiatory (rA'di-n-to-ri), </, [< radiate + -on/.] 
Kadiating; having parts arranged like rays 
around a center or axis; rayed; actinomeric. 
radical (rad'i-kal), a. and w. [< F. radicat = 
i*r. Sp. Pg. radical = It. radicate = D. radikaat 
= G. Sw. Dan. radikal, < LL. radicaUn, of or 
pertaining to the root, having roots, radical, 
< \j. radix {radw-), root : see ff/dwr.] I, a, 1. 
iVrtaiiiing or ndating to a root or to roots. 

The cause of a thynne and watery radyeall moystcr to 
"I*clie thynges as drawe theyr iiuryHhement iherof. 

Ml Eden, tr. of Goiizuliis Oviedus (First Ihxiks on America, 

led, Arher, p. 227X 

Specifically — (a) In ftof., belonging to the root: opposetl 
to eaulituf. see radical leaves and radinal peduncle, be- 
low. (ft) In philttl., of the nature of or pertaining to a 
root, or a primar>'^or undciived wiml or main part of a 
w«wl : as, a rattieal word : a radical letter or syllnble : 
>Jiwttc<if accentuation, (c) In nuith,, consisting of or in- 
dicating one of the roots of a number : as, a radical ex- 
pression ; the radical sign, (d) In ehem., noting any atom 


or group of atoms which i^ for the moment, rcganled as a 
chief constituent of Uie molecules of a given comimund, 
and whicli does not lose ita integrity in the onlinary chem- 
ical reactlima to which the substance is liable. Coakr, 
t'liein. riiilus., p. IDS. 

2. Making purt of the ossciithil nature of the 
subject or thing eoiicerne«i ; existing inherent- 
ly ; intrinsic ; organic : us, radical ilefects of 
tdiaraettU'; a radical fA\i\t of construct i<m ; tin* 
radical principles of an art or of religitui. The 
Ijitln word llrsi iicciirs. alxnit the iH'gintiiiiu: of the thir- 
teenth century, in the phrase humidum radi tdf, nr r;eli 
cal moisture, that inoiKtiire in an aiiiuial nr a plmit wliii-h 
cannot he expelled without killing tlie org.iniMn i%liii‘li 
WHS siimiosed to nmiaiii tinchaiiged Uii'oiigtbini life, uiid 
to he tlie chief principle of vitality. 'J‘lie word seems to 
translate the pseudo- Aristotelian «*< ue tiirm nv (uoii, uis 
one may say. nxits' — aii expression applied to moisture 
and certain otlier coiiditions as being esseiitiul to the life 
of plants. 

Hadicall moisture, or first or natural] moisture, spreil 
like n dew tlioruw all the parts of the Ixidie, wherewith 
such parts are nourished: which moisture, being onee 
wasted, can iieiier he rcMtoreil. Mindieu. 

Whilst thiiMtiiy sonow- wasting soul w'as feeding 
V(sni the radical huinoiir of her thought. 

Qmrlcti, Knihlenis. iv. 12. 

This nieficflf en*or . . . has eoiitrihiiU*il more than any 
other cause to prevent the foniiation>»f iMipiiinr couHtitii- 
tlomil govern tiieiiis. Calhoun, Works, 1. :<0. 


those consisting of esrhon and hydrogen alone are usu- 
ally basic, and thosi* eoiitainiiig oxygen also are usually 
acid. CiHike, rtiem. Vliilos., p. loti. 

3. Ill music, samp as raid. — 4. A person wlio 
bolds or acts acconliiig lorndicul principles; 
oiu' wlni piirsm's a tlu'ory to its furthest appar- 
ent liinil ; an extremist, esneeiallv in politics. 
In the iNtliticul sense, in which tiie word has been most, 
used, a Radical is one who aims at thorough reform in 
goveriiiiieiit from a liberal or demoenitie ])ojnto( view, 
or desires theestHhlishinentof iihat he regiinlH as abstract 
principles of right and justice, by the mosl direct and 
nneompromising methoiU. Tlie iMditieul Hiidienls of a 
country geiiendly constitute tlie extreme faetion or wing 
of the more liberal of tho two leading parties, or act as a 
seimmte party when their niniilicrs uie siitlicient for tho 
exertion of any coiisidemblo iiifluenc<‘. The name Itadi- 
cal Is often applied as one of reproach to tho meiiihei h of 
a party by thoir opixmonts. In the 1 niteil States it has 
lieen so applied at times to IH'iiiiK^rnts, and to Repiihll- 
eans es]U‘ctally in the South about, the iierhal of reeon- 
striietion. The French Radicals arc often called the 
Kxlrntic Left, Thu Rrltlsh UiulIcnlH form an ini|Mirtunt 
section of the Liberal party. 

In polities they |lhti Indepeiidontsl were, to use the 
phrase of their own time, “ Root -and- Hraneh men," or, to 
use the kindred phrase of our own, Jiadicnle. Macaulay. 

lie [I'resiileni .lohnsonl did not receive a single South- 
ern vote, and was detesU'd through every Soiitlicrii Stale 
with a cordiality unknown in the case of any Northeni 
hadical. The Nation, III. 141. 


3. Gf or ]i(*rtaiiiiiig to t.lio root or foundation 
of flip subjpct; coiicpriipil with or basPd upon 
f undaiiiput al pri nciplps ; hoiico, i lioroiighgoi ug ; 
extreme: as, a ratfical truth; a radical diffiT- 
eiice of opinion ; radical views or imuisures ; t In* 
Badical parly in British polities. 

His works. . . are more mdtmf ill spirit and tendency 
than any others, for tliey strike at all eunt wliaU-vei, 
whether it he the cant of monarchy or the caid id dennK?- 
racy. Whijtple, Ess. and Itev., I. 147. 



Radii .li Axes and U.idii -d 


4. feun.] Of or pertaining to a polilieiil party 
or boiiv of persons known us Radicals tscc 
II., 4, lielow): as, a Badical candidutc; tin* 
Radical program.— Radi- 
cal axis of two droloB. 

See ruoH I.— Radical iMUM, In 
must*', same as fuiulamenUtl 
haee (which see, under /ma/a- 
nientat). - Radical cadonco, 
in music, a CHileiice coiislstlng 
of chords in tiieir original ixmi- 

tion.— Radical center of 
three drclee In a plane, the 

intersection of the fliree radi- 
cal axes of the three pairs of the 
three circlua -Radical curve* sue rnr»v. -Radical 
expreealon, an expression containing radical signs, es- 
pecially a qiiiinttiy expresstMi us n niut of another. Sonie- 
tiiiies liMiBcly calltMl a ratlical gnanffti/.— Radical func- 
tion. See /uneftioi.— Radical leaves, leaves springing 
from till* root, or, properly, from a part, of the stem near to 
and rcHeintding the nxd. In iimiiy herlis (primrose, dun- 
dciioii, etc.) all or nearly all the leaves are thus elnstereil 
at the base of the stem. See cuts under nirrarimn and 
Ormthnyaluw.- 'RauAioal mdeturef. Sih* nhovc, def. 2 . 
— Radical Mduncle,a peduncle that proceeds from tlie 
axil of a radical leaf, as In the primrose and cowslip. 
Radical pitch, the pitch or tone with which tlie utter- 
ance of a syllable bogiiis.— Radical plane, the I»|aiie of 
Intersection of two siiheres otlier tliaii the plane al in- 
fliiiW, whether the l•ircIe of intersection he ri'ul or not.— 
Radical elCT Uie sign 1^ (a nnxllfled form of the letter 
r, tlie liiitliuof Latin radix, riwit), placed before any qiinii- 
tity, denoting that'ita iiniI is to he extracted : thuH, y'a or 

a -b ft. To distiiigiilsli the pnrticnhir root, a mimlier is 
written over the sign : iliiiH, f' , etc,, dciiole 
respectively tiie square nxit, cube root, foiirlli nsit, ele. 
In tho case of the scjuari! riKit, however, tlie nninher Is 
usually omitted, and merely the sign written. 'I'iie satne 
sign is miich usisl to niai'k a no-called root or rndieHl ele- 
iiiHiit of words. — Radical Streae, in chtetdion, the force 
Ilf utterance falling on the initial part of a syllatdeor word. 
0 ^ 83m. 8. There may be a distinct ion between a radical 
reform, change, cure, or the like, and oim that \elhurmiyh, 
entire, eomidete, or thoroujfhytrinff, radietd ciiipliasixiiig only 
the fact of going to the nx)t, whether there is thorough- 
ness or eiitlreiiuM or not. Yet that which is radical is 
likelv to bo thorouyh, etc. 

11. w. 1. Ill philoLi (a) A riulicMil wnml or 
part, of a word; esiKUMally, a primitive woni 
or verbal «*lomciit BorvitigiiH a root of infloetoii 
or derivativo woihIh. (h) A radical lotlor; a 
lottor forming an osHontinl pai-t of tho primitivt* 
fonn or root of a word. Also radicle. — 2. In 
chcni,, nil ol<*mcnt or group of eombinod ole- 
monta whicli romaiiiH after om* or more* (‘b*- 
inentK liavt* been removed from a <*ompoiind. 
(Sc*o tho <|iiotation.) The term is chiefly upplieii to 
compound radicals, which arc nssiifiital hi exist In coin- 
iMJiind txxlies and to remafii intact in tiiuiiy of tiiu chem- 
ical changes which theae Ixiilfes undergo. Thus the com- 
pound radical ethyl, CgllK, ap|M;ars in alcohol (<VI 15 . 0 ||)l 
in ether (((.’all 6 > 20 ), in ethyloiiiiiie (t etc., and 

may he transferred withont change, like an element, from 
one of these compounds to tiie other. Also radicle. 


I'he word radical stands for any atom or gnnip of atoms 
whtcii is, for the mornt'iit, regarded as a chief constituent 
of the molecules of 11 given coniixiund, and which does 
not lose its integrity in the onlinary clieiiiicul reactions 
to which tho suhstnnee is liahte. ... As a general rule 
the metallic atoms arc basic radicals, w'hile the imn-inetal- 
11c atoms are acid radicals. , . . Among compound radicals 


5. Ill altf,, n i|unntity t*x]irexKtHl ns ti root of 
nnothcr qiuiutily. Negative, organic, etc,, radi- 
cal. Hue the adjectives. 

radicalise, r. Sn* radicalize. 
radicalism (nul'i-knl-izui), #/. f= F. radica^ 
lisme =r Sp. l*g* ^\"radicalismo : iih radical -f 
•i,Hm. J 'Plio stnto or eluiractor of boiiig rndirtil ; 
till* bolding or cHrryitig out of oxtreme priiici- 
]>l(*HOTi niiVHubjort : siiocilicnlly, oxtroim* polili- 
cu) liboniliKin; tin* doctriiio or priiiripU^ of uii- 
couqiromisiug rf‘forui iu gov(*ruiiu*ut ; tbo nyx- 
iom or im*tlioilHndvo('at<*d !>y tin* politiciil liiidi- 
culs of ii country. 

Kndiealism cinieiivonrs to realise 11 state more in liar- 
iiiony with the cliaractcr of the iilcal nmii. 

//. StH’ueer, MiH-lal Statics, p. .fill. 

The year I7PI) is very nicinornhlc in jsilitical hlstniy, for 
it wltncHHixl the birth of Fiiiglisli Itadtealism, and tlie first 
serious attempts to reform and control I'arliiiinent hy a 
preMHuve from without, making its memliers linhltnully 
siiliservient to their conMlihieiits. 

Leeky, F.ng. in lytli t'ent., xi. 

radicality ( nid-i-knl 'i-t i ), //. f < radical 4- -////.I 
1. 'J'lii^ Hinti* or fliiiriictor of lioiiig rtMlieal, in 
nuy HouKo. ( Run*.] — 2f. Grigimif ion. 

Tliere may he eqiiiviK'iil Mceiis and hcrmanliriNllllciiT 
principles which contain tlie rndieaUty unii |x)wcr of 
dillerent forniH. Sir T. Jlroicuc, X'liig. Kir., iJi. 17. 

radicalize (rnilM-knl-i/), r. ; pn*!. iiiid y>p, radi- 
valtzcd, ]»j»r. radiratizinff, f< radical -r 
I. irans. To innke rmlicnl; <uium(' to eoiifortn 
to riiflienl idfiis, or to yiolilienl rmlicnlinrii. 

( Rm'C'IiI.J 

It is infennl . . . that Ixiril Salfslniry ineuns to rai/md- 
ize his land prograniine for Knglanil. 

New York TrUninc, Feb. 3H, 1887. 

n. /// trans. To bocotm* rndinil ; adopt, or 
carry out railii-al priiiciplos, ortbo doctriiiPHof 
]>oliti<‘al radicaliHiu. | l(,(*coiit.] 

Indeeil, it is liurd to any which is the more siirprlKing 
the gooilwtll shown by the Russians, and even hy the 
RuHNian (•ovcnimciit, lor n radicalisiuy Uepuhitc, orfliu 
fatuous ailmiration of eeiiain French Repiihlicans for the 
most uiitocriilic State In Kunifa'. 

Cmiternjsirary itev,, Llll. IMW. 

Also spfdlcfl radicalise. 

radically (rad'i-kal-i), adv. 1. By root or 
origin; priinilivoly ; originally; natumlly. 

'rho‘ the Word l/ifewrl he radieaUy derived fiinii the 
Dutch Word, yet it would hear gooit Sense, and he very 

I ierfinen! to this Purpose, If we would fetch It from tho 
'’rench Word *■ hlcsser,'' which Is to hurl. 

llowelf, Letters, 1. vl. Sr». 
These great Ortis thus radically bright. 

l*rior, Solomon, i. 

2. In a radienl mnimor; at tlu* origin or root ; 
fundamentally; eKsoiitinlly : as, a Hcliemo or 
system radically wrong or ilofective. 

Thu window tax, long eondemned liy iiniversul consent- 
as a radically had tax. 

,S'. Ihnrrlf, Taxes in EnglHiid, 11. 

radicalneSB (rnd'i-knl-ues), H. Till* state of be- 
ing radical, in any sonso. 
radicand (ra<I-i-kniur). W. f< L. radicandus, 
gcr. of »Yo//rY//v. take root: see radicatc,"\ In 
walk., an evprt'ssioii of wbieb a root is to be 
extra etr?d. 

radicant (nori-knut), a. f< F. radicant, < L. 
rathcanit-)s, ppr. of radienri, take r<w)t : k(*(* 
radivati.'\ Iu hot., rooting; spei-itically, pro- 
diK'ing roolH from sotik^ ]mrt other than tin* 
descending axis, us for the iiiirposo of climb- 
ing. Also radical haj. 
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nuUcaiian (rad-i-ka'i-i-nn), a. [< L. riulu (rn- 
ilin-), root, + -nrian.'} Of or rclutiiif; to rootn. 

Htrcingth of th(! rniliearian theory tM thut li aerordH 
with all that we have li'ariied aatotlie nature of language. 

Whiten, Aliier. Jour. I'hilol., Nov., IHWi, j». ;j;k 

Badicata (ni<l-i-ka'Ui), n. pi, [Nli., iitMjf. ]»J. 
of li. Vtuhratus^ ror>tn(l: hoo ) A divi- 

Hioii of poly/tnins: surno uh Arlinihitn (fl): op- 
poHtMl to Inn uHtala, 

radicate (nKlM-kill), r.; i>rot. him) pp. rufli^ 
vntffly f»j»r. radimhuff. [< li. radtrnltts, pp. of 
rndiairi (> It. radinnr = Sp. Tp:. IV. rfffifcffr), 
lako or Hiriko root, < rodtr (radu- ), root: hco 
ra(lu\~\ I, inlram. T<i rottf. 

For (ivergreotiH, eH|H>ehill,v Hiirli uh ure tendei, |iriinethem 
not after planting till tliey’ilo n/t/irnh- hWii/n, Sylva. 

II. truHs. To eniiso to hike root ; root; pliiiit 
tlffply and (Irmly. 


Advm, omtrlAical, ontrlpetal ndlol*. Sm the 

auj actives. 

radicoloilB (rfi-dik'o-luH), a, A eonfracted form 
of ratlwicolouH, 

radicose (rad'i-koB), //. f= Sp. radivono^ < 
li. radivosiWf full of roolH, < radix (radie-), a 
root: HC'o radix,] In /mf., havtiif; a lur^e root, 
radicula (ra-dik'ii-ljl), n,: pi. radirulte (-le). 

[1j. : Hoe In m/oao. ii radicle, 

radicular (ra-tlik'u-lkr), a, [< radindc 4* 
Characterized by the )»reHoiice of n radicle or 
radicloH.-. Radicular odontome, an oihuitome formed 
on the neck or root of a ttioth. 

ra^CUle (rad'i-kfil), «. f< F. radiruh f < L. ra- 
dicuiUf little root: hj'O rattirh.] In hot.^ Harao 
UH radirlr, 1. 

radiculose (ra-dik'ii-ir>M). a, [< NC. ^radicula* 

< L. radicula, rootlet : see radicle.] In hot.f 
<’ovei‘c*d with radicleK <ir rootletH. 


Often I'luneiiihriinre to flieni |nol>leiiieii| of their UHliite 
may hiipprii Ut ruthiralv in li;irlrK liilolleiahht pride. 

Sir T. iihiul, 'flu; (iovernour, i. 4. 

TIiIh iiM-diriil ft^iiliire in the fhHuieH Ih iir»t only found in 
the (‘hriHti.’iMH, liui Ih I’oiiiid rtulu uhul in the very const i- 
l.itlion of Ih.ii iHuJy. Hr iptiiuu-y, l<JtHeneH, ill. 

radicate (nori-km), a. |< C. radlcalus^ pp. of 
radicun, lake io(»( ; .src /v/d/co/r, r.J 1 . Jn ..md/.: 
(a) Koolrd; ii\(‘d nt the hottoiii uH if rooted; 
lyrovviii” from n li\ed root or root-iike jmrt. {h) 
Hpeeiih-nlly, in couch.: (1) IlysHiferons ; fixed 
l»y n. hyssuM. (lij AdherenI hy the base to Home 
other body, as n limpet lo a roek. (r) Koote<l 
and of a plant-iike habit, aH a poly/oan; not 
iiK'ruHtinf; like a iiehen ; belong:in^ lo tiie ilatli- 
rala, — 2. In ho/., rooted, 
radicated (rad"i-ka-t.ed), p. a, I < radtralc, /•., 
+ -ed-.J kooted, or lia villi' takmi root: same 
as radicair: as, a. radtcaird stem. 

If, theri'fore, you would not elieui youi'Hi'lves, uh niiittl< 
tudeH in tlilH age have done, uhoiil your love lo Mu> hreth* 
reii, try iu»t hy the Imre i«;t, lint hy the riulwitrU, preva 
lent degrei* of your love. liitjrtrr, H.-iIiiIh' ill. 11. 

radicating (ra<ri-ka-tini'), p. a. In ho/., same 
us radicaul. 

radication (rad-i-ku'shim), H, | < F. radicatiau 
= Sp. radicneioH = P^. radicacito =r.i It., radica- 
r:hna\ < Mli. radicatio{u-)y < C. radicariy p]i. 
radicalusy take root: see radfcalc,] 1. The 
proec'ss of taking root, or the slate of lieiiij' 
rooted. 

I’ride Ih a hIii oI mi i|ei>|i nuHration, and ho powerful in 
the hearth of earnal men, that it will take advantage of 
any condition. lUu'UXt Life of FuitJi, iii. lli. 

2. Ill ho/., file manner in which roots j'row or 
ure arranged. — 3. In mdil.y lixat ion at tli<^ latso, 
UN if rooted; l.lu‘ Htaleof ladiig ra.dicat(> or rad- 
icated. 

radicetf An obsolete birin of radish. 
radicol (rmPi-sid), u, I < F. radircllc i:; It. radi* 
cclla, < NL. *ratlicrlla, little root, dim. <if Ij.m- 
dix (railic-), root.] 1. In /ad., a iiiiiinie root; 
a rootlet. \\ho radicle. .1. f»roy. — 2. In rod/., 
a root let or radicle, 
radices, a. Plnml o\' radix, 
radicicolous (lad-i-sik'p-lns), o. (< li. radix 
{radic-)y root, + cii/rtr, inhaliil . | Living upon 
or infesting roots: specilicully notingthe root- 
forniof tile phylloxera or vine-pest : contrasted 
with ffallicolou.s. Si'c Vhijlloxvra, -. 
radiciflorOUB (nl-dis-i-llo'nis), ». [< L. radix 

{rttdic-)y root., -f Jhts {thn-), llowm*, 4* 
FlowtM’ing (a]>pariMil ly ) from the root. J, draff, 
radiciform tra-dis'i-fdrm), a, \— F. It. radi- 
ciJoriuc,(. L. radix (radic-), vaaU 4- /firmn. form: 
see farm.] 1. In hot., of the mil lire or appear- 
ance of a root. A, (I rap . — 2. In ::odl,, root -like 
in aspect or function. 

radicle (rad'i-kl), a. f= F. radiculc = Sp. ra- 
dicHla, < 1j. radicula, rootlet, small rool, ulsn 
radish, soapwort, ilim. of radix {radic-), root : 
s«H' radix, C’f. radievt,] I. In ho/.: (nl A root,- 
let: same as radicci, (h) Specilicully, same 
as cauticlr: by late writers approjirintidy re- 
stricted to tin*' nidiineiitary root at the lower 
extremity of tin* caiiUcle. — 2. In auat. mid 
.:otil„ H lit Mi' roid or root -like part; a. ratlix: 
as, Iln‘ radicles of a vidn (the minute vessels 
which unite tii form a vein); tlie radicle of a 
jii'rvi'. — 3. Ill phUoL, same as radical, 1. ( I’li- 
usunl. I 

PtulirlrM uiH' ('lomcntAr> ichitiouul jiiirtH of wunls. Tlwy 
lire gi'iK'nilly hinglc houiuIh— oftriicHt n coiiHoannt Hound. 

F. A. March, .Anglo-Suviui (Inunmur (isd!)), p. :io. 

4. Ill chnu., same as rmlical, 2. 

A radicle nuiy ceiiHigt of u Hinglu clcmciitiu-y utuiii, and 
it (Ill'll foriiiM It Himiile radiclr; or It mny consist of u 
group of atoms. In which cuhc it constitutes n compound 
radiclr H’. A Miller, KUmi. of i'hcmistry, i WOl. 


radii, a. J^lnral of radius. 
radiism (ra'di-izm;. u, [< L. radius^ ray, + 
-ism, I 111 zoiil., same as radiafiotij 3. ForbeSy 
Bril. Sea Undiiiis. 

radiocarpal (ra"di-b-kiir'jMir/, a. L< li. radius, 
radius, + NJj. the wrist: see carpal,] 

1. Pm'tatiiiiig to th(' radius and the carpus or 
wrist: as, tlie /v/d/occ/rp/i/ articiihition ; radio- 
carpal ligaments. — 2. Situated on tin* radial 
siilc of the wrist: as, the radiocarpal bone. See 
radiate. — Radiocarpal arteries, tin- anterior und |h>k< 
terior <‘}irjMil nrtcrfcH; Hnmtl branches given off from the 
riidliil III Ihe wriatniid puMHlng to tiic front and hack to 
liclii form I he iintorior and |N>Htcrior carpal iirchcH. - Ra- 

diocarpal articulation, the wriHtdoini propci ; the 

jninting of the mtuiiiN or third Hegimait of the forcliinh of 
any vcrlebrati* with the Heinuid or preceding st'gmont. Jn 
aiiinialH whose iiliiu is HhoHer than tlie radliiH this Joint Ih 
foriiK'd wholly hy the radluH in articulation with soim; or 
all of the proximal row of carpal Immich, constituting a 
radiocarpal aiticiilution in literal striclncHH ; imt the ulna 
often eiitiTH into f IiIm Joint without ullcriiig its name. In 
man, wIiomc prtiiiatioii niul Hiipinution an* ptirfeet, the 
ulna reaches the wHmU hut in t'lit off fmm direct articula- 
tion with any caipiil hy a hnltoii of cartilage iiitci'isiHcd 
Indwcen ilwlf and the eiinelform, and the iiulius articu* 
lates with Imtli the seaphoid und the Hcinilunar, so that 
ttie human wrlHt Joint is properly radiocarpal. - Radio- 
carpal ligament, the external lateral liganicnt of tlie 
rtullocHiiial articulation. It extends fnini the summit of 
the styloid iins'ess of the radius to the outer side of the 
si'unhoid. 

Badioflagellata (ru''di-p-fl»j-c.ia'tii), u, pi. 

I NL. : SCO radiotlatpAIntc.] An ordiM* of animal- 
cules cmiMiiig numiwons ray dike pscndopodiii, 
after tlio manm'r of tlio IladiolarUty ami pro- 
viiled at tlio same time willi oiio or rmm* flagcl- 
laM* appendages, but. liaviug no distinct oral 
aperinre. Tlu'y arc mostly marine. In KtmtV 
systtMii tlicy consist, of two families, Avtiuomo- 
uadidfc and Fuchitouidie. 
radioflagellate (ra^di-o-flaj'cdat ), a. [< L. ra- 
dius, ra\ . A- Jlafftilitm, a whip: hvo Jlaip llafr^.] 
Having ra.dintingpRendo)M)diH and llagclla; of 
or tn'i'iiiiiiing to tbe Had lojlaip data. 
radlographlruMi-p-griif), a. |< L. ;Ytd/«,s ray, 
4* Or. ypdtftnv, write. ] 1. .\ii instrument for 

mcHsiiring and recording llic iiitensity of solar 
radiation. — 2. An imjtressitui produced on a 
Herisitivt* pbotographie plate by t.lie Kdntgcn 
rays. See ray. 

radiography (ra-di-og'ni-li), u. Tlu' produe- 
tion of images on mmsitlzed plates by means 
of the X-rays. 

radiohumeral (ra^Mi-d-hft'me-nii), a, [< li. 
radius, ray, 4- humerus, prop. umeruSy a shoul- 
der: HOC huiiicral.] Uelating to the radiiiH and 
the humerus: as, the rm/m/#a«/mi/ articulation 
or ligament. 

Radiola (nl-di'pdjl), w. |NL. (,1. F. (Jmeliii, 
171)1), so named in ref(*reiice to the many 
tiraiiclies; < L. radiolus, a little ray, also a 
plant resembling a fern, dim. of radiusy a ray: 
sia* radius, rm/L] A genus of ]H>lyp<daloiis 
plants of the order IAuch\ or flax family, and 
tribe EuliuciXf distingiiisl«*d fmm the nearly 
relat<’d genus Unum (flax) by its comj»h*te nu- 
merical syinmetry hi fours (instead of' lives), 
iia viiig four toothed sepals, four twisted petals, 
four dist inct stamens, a four-celled ovary, four 
styles, and an «*ight-celled, eight -seeded cap- 
sule. The only Hpeoies, H. MUlfurana, nallve of the 
tt!m]icra(c anil Huhtrt'pfciU parta of the Oltl World, is 
a HI Ilf iiiinnal with forking Rtcin, opiHXiite IcavcH, and 
minute white corymlamc ttowera. iWe allmed (d) and 
fta.rms{, 2. 

Kadiolaria ( m di-ri-la'ri-ft \ n, ph [NL. , neut. 
)>1. of *radiolaris, < L. raifiolusy a little ray: see 
Jladiola.] A class of fliose non-corticate Pro- 
tozoa: a name a{)pliod bv Haeckel (in 18(52) to 
t he protozoans called by fehrenberg Polffrp.stiua, 
The radioluriaiiH are mnrine^ gymnomyxtne prohinxins in 
w hich no coutractllu vacuolcx are obaerved, tiaving an amic - 
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blform body of ■pherioal or eonleal figure wltib rudbinl 
flloM paeudopodi, Inoloalng a ■Imilarly shaped perfented 
test of meinbrauoiia texture called the central capanle. 
The intracapsiilar protoplaiini la continuous tbraufli the 

E irforutionn with that whicli is extracapsular, and has a 
rge Hpeclalixcd 
nucleus or sev- 
eral such nuclei. 

There is usually 
a skclcttm of sili- 
cioUB spicules or 
of the substance 
caileii Hcanthin, 
and viiila‘ddc4l in 
the protoplasm 
may be oll-glolc 
ules, pigiuent- 
gnmiileH, and 

crystals. Most 

radlolarians con- 
tain iwciiliar nu- 
cleated ytdiow 
corpuscles regard - 
ed as parasitic ul- 
gals. Keprodiic- 
tlori lK)th by fis- 
sion and l»y sfioru- 
lutlon has been observed. The Raditdaria have been dF 
V IdctI i II t.o the HU hetasses ^litsakeletn and Aranthwnetridm, 
according to the chiifnical compfisltioii of the skeleton, 
the former su1>c1usb into Pcrijiylsrm, Monnpffitra, and Tru 
pf/f/pu (or Flueodarin) ; into with one cen- 

tral cHiiSulc., and Ffdffeyftnritt, with Ht'VcrH) such ; and In 
vatioiiH otinu* wsya The lati;st inoimirrapber nrraiiffes 
them tinder four snltclusses or *'legluns**: (1) Peripytea 
or Sfsantllaria, with }i2 ftiinilies; (2) Aetipylrs, or Aran- 
thana, with 12 families ; (3) Mmapyten or NoMdlmria, 
with 2U families ; and (4) Cannopylea or Phaodaria, with 
ir* faniitfcH. The term Itadialfirw appears to have been 
tirni used by Johannes At idler, in ISTtis for the organisms 
known lut Pidyeygtina, Thalametdlu, and Aeauthvmetra, 
The marine radiobirians all inhabit the superficial stm- 
tiini (»f the Hiai, and fabricate their skcletmis of the in- 
tiniteslmally small proratrtion of silex which is dlsaolvctl 
ill Mca-watcr. Wlitm tfiey die thesi' skeletons aink to the 
nottom. forming geological strata. Kxtensive masses of 
I'l'rtiary rock, such as that which is found at (Iran in 
Algei fa, and that which lasciira at hiss(;x Hill in Barba- 
doH, arc very largely made up of exuuisilely preserved 
skt'lutoiiH of Hadiotaria, whi^i are erroneoUHiy named 
“ fossil In/uMdria." But, thongh there can he little doubt 
that /indiulnria almtinded in the CretacctiuH sea, none aro 
found in the Chalk, their silloions skeletoiiH having prob- 
ably lieen dissolved and redeposited as tllnt. Itecuiit re- 
inains of radiolarians enter laigely into the coniitositiuii 
of the so-culled radlolarlaii ooxt;. 
radiolarian (ru^‘'<li-'0'lu.'vi-tui), a. iimi n. [< liu- 
diolaria + -/tw.] f, «. Of or portaiiiixig to tho 
Hadiotaria ; ccmtainiiig or eonsisting of ra- 
(liolariaiis.— Radlolarlan ooiu, the taixe or sediment 
at thelmttum of the sea.comiMised In iwrl of the shells of 
raillolarians. See gUMyerina-wud. 

Their BllIut>ouK skeletons accumulate in some localities 
... to such an extent as to form a llndiidarian cmw. 

W. B. Carpcnltr, AJicnis., | &07- 


II. ti. Any membor of tlio ItadUdaria, 

radioli. u, Flunil of radiolus. 

radioliie (ra'fli-<>-lit), w. [< NL. radiolitos, < ra- 
diolus, dim. of L. radiusy ray: boo radius.] 1. A 
inombor of tlio goiniB ItadioUies, — 2. A variety 
of iiatvolito, ooourriiig in radiatod forma in tho 
zirooii-syonito of (HDfithom Norway. 

RadioliteB (ra^di-^'toz), u. [NL.: see radi- 
ohlc.] A goiiUH ijimidistw, typionl of tho fam- 
ily ItadioUlidw, filetypi cal species have at maturity 
valves elevated in a j^iiforni iiianiKT in opposite direc- 
tions, and si;ulpture(yitth radiating grooves and ridges. 

Radiolitidae (ra'8|f.lit/i-do), «. ph [NL., < 
Hndiolitcs 4- family of HudistSPy typi- 

(iod hv 1 ho geiniB Wmdiolit(.s. li^ Hhell is very In- 
tHiuivaive and fixed byj^tie valve; the hinge has one car- 
dinal t«Hdh and two foiuue in the fixed valve, and two 
cardinal teeth hi the fnwj; the exienial layer of the shell 
is thiek and the internal thin ; the summit of the free 
valve Ih nearly central in the adult, but siihpiurglnal In 
the young. The family is characteristic of tho Crelacuous 
perlml. 

radiolus ( ra-di'o-luH) , ti . ; pi . radioli (-11) . [Nl j. , 
dim. of li. radiuSf a ray : boo radius.] In oniith,y 
t>no of the barbulOB, or rays of tho second or- 

dor, of tho main shaft of a foathor ao- 

oeSBorli, the harhulos of the aftershaft or hypoptlTum of a 
feather. 

radiometer (ra-di-om't'-tor), n, [=P. radiotn^- 
tre = Sp. radii'mtilroy < L. radiusy a ray, + Or. 
phpovy moaBuro.] 1. An old iiistjgumeut for 
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Radiometer ur Cross-ktair. 


moasuring angles: the cross-staff. The end of the 
staff was hold to the eye, and the crosspiece was shifted 
iintll it just covered the angle to be measured, when the 
latter was read off on the longitudinal staff. 



rftdloDMtar 

Q, An instrument which serves to transform 
radiant energy into meehanical work, it con- 
HUta of four crowd 
iriusof very line glwis, 

<«itpiM>rted in tbecenter 
t>v H needl(}<polnt, and 
liuving at the extreme 
, ik1m Uiln vertical dlaka 
*,r wiaaroH of pith, 
jiluckoned on one aide. 

W'hon placed In a 
.^iHss vowel nearly ox- 
liiiiiatod of air. and ex- 
IH 18011 to raya of light 
or heut, the blackened 
siirfaoea abaorb the ra- 
ti i:int energy and be- 
i^oine heated, the mole- 
ralen of the air nmiaiii- 
irig In the veaael atrlk- 
jiig againat them gain 
fioni them greater ve- 
il leity, and there reaults 
ill I iiiereuaed preaaure, 
oiuitiiitg a more or leas 
iiipid revolution of the 
ariiiM hy varying the 
lirMulitiona aa to degree 
tif exlianation, aixe of 
iMiIt), etc., a numbei’ 

of experimenta are perfoniiod with the radiometer which 
nerve to illiiatrate the iiiuuhaiiical elfecta of the rapidly 
moving inoleoulea of a giia. 

radiometric (ru^di-<l-niet'rik), «. Pertaining to 
t he mdionictor, or to the ex]»eriTm*n ts perfornuMi 
hy it. 

radiomicrometer (ra^di-o-nn-kron/o-t^r), «. 
|< 1 4. rttUiiiSf ray, + E. inUromeU'r.'] An in- 
Htninient serving as a very delieaU^ ineans of 
measuring Bmall urnonnts of heat, it c<mHiHU 
i HKentially of un antiniony-biKiniiih ihormo-electric eon- 
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pic of very Hinall dlmenaiona, with tlie enda joined by a 
tioop of copper wire, and auapended by ii alendcr thread in 
u iHiwerfiil iiiiigiietic fluid. It ia clainicd for it that it can 
)>c made even more aenaitive than Langley’a lioloinuter. 

radiomuscnlar (ra^di-d-mus'kil-lilr), a. [< L. 
raihits^ radius, + musvuluH, inuside*: see muffclc^, 
niiMcular,'] In arnty pertaining to tlie radius 
and to iniiMcdes: speeificaliy noting lutiseular 
liraiiehes of the radial artery and of tho radial 
nerve. (Umrs. 

radiophone (nPdi-o-fon), w. [< L. radimy ray, 
4- Gr. voiec*, sound: see;d 40 ii<d.j An in- 
struinent in whi<?h a sound is produced by the 
siie-cessivo expansions ainl <*ontractions * of a 
body under t)io action of an intermittent beam 
of radiant heat thrown upon and absorbed bv it. 

radiophonic (ra^dbo-fou'ik), o. [< radiophone 
+ Pertaining to radiophony, or the pro- 
duction of sound by the action of a beam of 
ligiit and heat; relating to tho radiophone, or 
imsluccd by it. 

radiophoniCB (ra^<li-6-fon'iks), n, [PI. of radio- 
phonic (see -ww).] f^ame as radwphony. 

radiophony (raMi-o-fd-ni), w. [< L. radiwtj ray, 
+ ( 1 r. <fKoi>i/y voice, sound : see vhone ^ .] M'he pro- 
iluetion of Hoiiml by tiie actflHi of an intermit- 
tent beam of radiant lieat ; tHt bninch of acous- 
I icB which considers sound fijffodiieed. For «x- 
iimple, if the buain from n linie-ny|g Is throwti upon a 
rotating diak perforHUrtl with a senii of holes, and, after 
llnis being reiidurod iiitunnittun^llltptule to full U|M)n a 
confliiud mass of a Ibiiiid or gtt'4M^blc of ubwiibing 
nutinnt hunt, a musical note ia Oblmcd from ihe latter 
wIioMu pitch depuuds ujioii the qpllity of the rotation. 
•'Similar ruaiilu nitwtaiiied with aplstu of nn appropriate 
Molici, as haid rubber. Itadiophonjrjdao incliKhw the more 
ciniiplcx cnau whore an iiituniiittent huam of light, falling 
iipun a substance like selenium (also in a less degrue siil- 
imiirk serves to vary its electrical reaistanec, and heiiec the 
strength of current piissing thnmgh It, so as to produce a 
<‘oiT()8)ajiidlng sound in a teluphone-i*ccciver placed in the 
circuit. This is illustrated In the photophonc. 

radio-nlnar <Ta^di-6-ul'njlr), a. [< h. radinsy 
radius, + uhitty iilmi : see iVZwa, vlmr,] Of or be- 
longing to the riidiiis and the ulna: as, therfldto- 
fdnar f^rticiil at ion.— Radio-ulnar llbrooartllaifa. 

JUmMUartUaffe. 

radioUB (rtK^-us), a. [< ME. radiouffy radjfomy 
radiujfy < OF. ^radiosy F. radieux = 8p. Pg. It. ra- 
diosoy < L. radiOHUSy radiant, beaming, < 
ray: see mdius,'] If. Consisting of rays, as 
ligld. liertceky. — 2t. Kadiating; radiant. 

Uls toAioua head with sliaineful thorns they tear. 

Q. Fletcher, Christ's iriuinph ovur Doatlt, st. 35. 

3. In hoUy same as radiant. [Rare.] 

radish frad'ish), n. [Formerly also raddish 
(also dial, redkhy reddish y appar. simulating 
reddishy of a rod color) ; early mod. E. radiccy 
radyce; < ME. radish = T>. radijs = LG. radys 
— G. radies = Dan. radis = Sw. rndisOy radisy 
radisoy < OP. radis, F. radiSy a radish, < Pr. n/- 
difZy a root, a radish, = OF. raiSy raHz (also rn- 
dico)y a root, s= It. radiccy a root, radish, = AS. 
i'fdiCy rsdiCy erroneously hrwdic, ME. radik =r 
JILG, rediky redeky rcdick = OHG. rdtihy rdHchy 
MHO. rmtichy rutivhy retichy G. rcttichy rettig = 
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Dan. raddike = Sw. rdttika, a radish, < L. radix 
{radie-)y a root, in particular an edible root, esp. 
a radish: see raair.] 1. A plant, Jlaphanus 
sativusy cultivated for its edible root ; also other 
snecies of the same genus. (See phrases below. ) 
Tnu raillMh of cultivation is unknown in a wild state, but 
Is thought by many to tie derivetl from the wild rndisii, Ii. 
Jtaphnnittruin. It lias been highly prixtal fi-cm the iluys 
of ancient Eg>'pt for its crisp fleshy root, m liich is little 
nutritious, but pleasantly pungent and anttseoi butic. and 
is moslly ouUm mw oh a relish or in suladi«. 'I'he radish 
commonly must Im young and fresh, but sona varieties 
are grown for winter use. Tho nait varies greatly In sixe 
(hut is ordinarily eaten when small), in fiirm itti ing long 
and tapering, turnlp-slinped, olive-shaped, ^^W.}y and also 
in color (huing white, scaiiut, pink, redd i ah -purple, yel- 
lowish. or hrown). The leaves were formerly lioih'il and 
eaten, and the green pods make a pickle somewhat re- 
sell) hi ing capers. 

2. A root of this plant. 

When a* was naked, he was, for all the w'orld, like a 
forked radich, with a head fantastlcully carved U)H)n it 
with a knlfa Shot., *2 lien. IV., ill. •*, .s:t4. 

3. Same as water-radish.^- radish, sec 
hornfl radish. - -Rat-tall radish, a spceles ( tiaphamut enu- 
drttiM) or ptwhaps a variety of the coiuiiion radish, a cu- 
riosity from the Fast Indies, with naiTow pods a foot, or 
more long, which iu*e ladbal or pickled fur the table. Sea- 
radlsh, or seaside radish, a variety of the wild radisli. 
Hoinctimes regarded as a siHicles (Jtaphanm wnritiintm) 
found oil Kuropeaii coasts.- • Wild radish, a noxious tlcld- 
wced, Itnphanus Jtaphnuislrum, reseiiihling charlock, luit 
having neckiHce-foriiied pods, and hence sometimes culled 
Uiinlvd rhnrlwk. It has rough lyralc loavt‘s, mid yellow- 
ish petals turning whitish or pui-plisli. Jt is udventive in 
the eastern Diiitcd States. 

radish-fly (md'isli-fli), n. An Amcricnii dip- 
t<»rouH iiiMccl., Anthonnjia raphaniy injnrions to 
the radinh. 

radius (m'di-UK), n.; pi. radii (A), [< h. radins, 
a staff, rod, spoke of a wdiocl, a iiioaHiiriiig-rod. 
a scmidiainctor of a cindo (as it were n spoke 
of tJio wheel), a shuttle, spur of a bird, si ing of 
a fish, the ra<lius of the arm; by trnnsiVr, :i 
beam of light, a rav. (T ray^ (a lioiiblet of 
radius) and the derived radiant, radiate, irra- 
diate, etc.] 1, III mulh.y one of a nunii»er of 
lines proceeding from a ei'nter; 
a ray; especially, a line drawn 
from the center to the pt'riplii'ry 
of a circle or sphere; also, tlie 
mcaKui*o of the seinidiametcr. — 
2. Ill anat, and zofit., tln^ outer 
one of the two bones of the fore- 
arm, or corresponding juirt ot 
the fore leg; the bone on the thumb side of 
tlie fonMimi, extending from the humerus to 
the carpus, and bearing upon its distnl end 
the ninnus or hand: so called from its re- 
volving, somewhat like a spoke, about tin* 
ulna, as in man ami other mammals wliose 
fore limbe.\lnbit8 the motions ealh'd prouatitnt 
and supination. Jn moat uiilnialM, liowcvcr, the mdluH 
Im iiiotioiilcBB, being fixed in a atatc of proimtion, when it 
ajiTNjHra aa the inner rather than the outi'i of the two 
bomra, or oh iiy far the larger bone, of the loirarin, t])c 
ulna liciiig ofU'n mticli rmliiced. In man the radinx 
if) aa long aa the ulna without tlie oli'criiiioii, and 
what Htoiiter, capccially in ita diatal partK. It prcHiMils a 
amali, cfrcnlnr, cuppeii and button like h(>ad, lor atilrii- 
latioii wit.li the cupKiiliim of the IiunicniK and h-HHcr 
Nignioid cavity of the ulna, following whirl) Is a constric- 
tion termed lliu iirck, and next to tliia a tuheirb* bfr the 
iiiHcrtion «if tliehircpa muacle. 'J'healiaft unlaiges from 
atiovc d<»w'i)wai'd, and ia of somewhat priaiiiatic form, with 
tho alimpcst cdg«: of tho priam presenting towar<l titr 
ulna. Thu hiwur end haa two iiuge articular facets for 
articulation wttli the acaphoid and lunar hones (foi ining 
the radiocuriial urtlculntmn, or wiiat -joint), a Ial4'ral facet 
for the railio-ulnar articijlalion, and a stout |ii'ojcrtioii 
called the styloid fmtermt, for the insertion of the siipitiator 
longus muscle. The radius is pronated by Ibi* pirmator 
I’adil teres and pronator quadratus, and siipinsited by Ihe 
Mupiimtor longus and auplnator brevis, uHsisIctt hy tlie 
biceps. Quite a similar fonii and disisisition of the radius 
characteilxe various mnmrnaJs whlcti use their fore paws 
like hands, aa monkeys, miee, tujiifrrels, o)s>Bsun)s, etc. 
I’he radius of others, as tlio horse and ox, is nmn* dilfer- 
ent, and iissociutud with a iniii*h reduced and nnkylfiscil 
ulna. In birds the radius Is so peculiarly a)llc))lale«i with 
thu htiniunis that it slides lengthwise back and forth upon 
tho ulna in tho opening and closing of the wing, pnma- 
tlon and supination being ahaent in thlR clnss of nnfmalH. 
See prf*nation and sitpination, and ents under carpus, Co- 
tarrhina, Fquidof, furcann, ax, irinwa, Plcsivmurus, and 
sclidunifulate. 

3. In ichth.y a bone of tlie i»ectornl arch, WTong- 
ly id«*ntifiod by some naturalists with the ra- 
dius of higher vertebrates. I’he one so enlh d 
by Cuvier is ilie liypiTcoracoid, and that of 
Owen is the hypoeoracoid. — 4. In cvtom.y a vein 
of the wing of some instn'ls, extending from 
the pterostigma to the tip of the wing. — 6. 
[■(!«».] In coneh.y a genus of Orufidte. if, votra 
IH tlie shuttle-shell or weaver-shell, — 6. pi. In 
ornith.y the barbs of thi> miiiii shaft of a feather ; 
the rays of the first oi*dcr of the raehis. — 7. In 
araehnolofiyy one of the radiating lines of a geo- 
metrical spideris web, which are connected by 
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a single spiral lino.— 8. In eehinoderms, one 
of the live radial nieces of the dent ary apparatUH 
of a sea-urchin, being an arehod rod-like piece 
articulated at its base with tin* inner extremity 
of each rotula, running more or less nearly par- 
allel with tho rotula, and ending in a free bi 
furcated ('xtremity. Also ealh*»l the eoinpas.s 
of the lantern tf Aristotle (which see, under tan- 
ftrn). See afso cut H under lantern . — 9. pi. 
Speeifleally, in ('irripedia, tin* Interul parts of 
1 1)0 shell, as distinguished from tlie paries, when 
they ov)*rlup: when overlnppol by others, they 
lire called atx. — 10. In hot., a ray, iis of a 
composite llow«*r, t‘tc. — 1 1 . The movable limb 
or arm of a sextaut; also, a similar feature in 
any otlier instrument for measuring angles. — 
12. Iwfort.y a line drawn from the eeiit<*r of 
the polygon to tin* i*nd of the outer siile — Au- 
ricular radlL See auriettlar. Qeometrtoal radius 
a hci-1, the radius t»f thu pilch-cli’ctu of the who'l. 
ill coiiinidistiiiction tolls lenl radius, which is that of the 
ciivle foi-mcd by the cirslBof the teeth.— Oblique line 
Of the radius, sut* ofttiyar . — Pronator radii quadra- 
tUB. See jU'omiforvmif/ruO/a, under pronator. ' Fronator 
radii teres, sv e pni/mtor. - Proportional radii, in a 

system of grars, lU' in a set of guars of the aaine pitch, 
radii propoilioiuMl in length to the niimher of teulli in 
the rcS|Hrtivt‘ u lieels Thi! pi' 0 )N)rtitmal i-adil of any two 
geared wIiccIh, wh(‘ii taken togiUher, are eipial to the llin- 
connecting the centers of the wheels, which line is tln^ 
basis itf eonipiitation In determining them. Also uallcd 
primitiw raOit -■ Radii 
OCCeSBOrll, tlie barbs of 
the afteiNliaft or liyjtoia- 
ehis of a fealln'r. Ra- 
dius astronomlcuB. 

Same as rudionwtrt , 1. 

Radius of concavity. 

Same as radius of curca 

turc. Radius of curva- 
ture, the radius of tlie 
eirele of curvature that 

is, of t he oHciilating eir(‘le 
at. any jadiit t>f a ciiitc. 

Ill the cut, AINU' is tin* 
primitive curve (in this 
ease an ellipse); K ll.l, the 
eirele of eiirviitiire, oseii- 
Jat ing th(‘ primitive eiirve 
at M ; r,theenitcrof cur- 
vature ; 'ITI, the mdiiiH of 
eiirvuliiro; tiKTFI), the 
loeiiH of eunti'iD of eiirva- 
lure, or the evoliite. 'I’he 
radius of eiirvuture wrap- 
idng itself iiiMin thu evo- 
iiile gives the ]>riinitlve 
curve. Radius Of dissipation. Stm rfiMKfpaft'im.— Ra- 
dius of explosion. st>e mmc*-', 2 (5).— Radius of gyra- 
tion, in lurch., thti dislnnci from the axis to a point such 
that. If the whole mnss of a Isidy were coneonirated into 

it, the monient of inertia would remain iiiicliAiigutl. If 

the axis Is ii principal axis, this nidlns becomos a prin* 
n’/sd radius o/ Radius Of rupture. Hco 

vnuc'-i, :> (5). Radius of the evolute. namu m ra- 
dius o/ rwrwtwre.— Radius Of torsiOU, thu elomuiit 
of the are of a eiirvu dlvldiMl liy tlie angle of torsioii. 

Radius vector (pi. radii certurcs), the length of the 
line joining a varialde point to a llxed origin ; in as- 
Ironoiiiy the origin Is taken at the snii or »dl)ur eun- 
tral b(»dy. See vector.— ’Real rodiUB. Sec ycttructricat 
radius. 

radius-bar frn Mi -us- biir), n. Ill a Hteam-eiigiiie, 
one of a onir of rods pivolini nt one eml ami 
connected Ilf lhi> other with Hom«* eonceiitri- 
cnlly moving ]>jirl whicdi it i.*) iimM^Hsary to keep 
at a (h*1ini1<‘ di^tnnce from the pivot- or center. 
Also called radias-nal and hratle-rod. Hee ents 
iiiiflcr gra.sshapper-heavi and paddte-wheei. 

radiUB-saw (rn,Mi-us-sa), n. A circular saw 
joiiriinled nt the end of a swinging frame or 
rndiii) shaft, iis(*d in cross-cut ting tiniher. 
radix (raMiks), n.; pi. radiern (ra-di'sez)- K 
Ii. radix (ra(lie-)y a root, =: Gr. patSii;, a hrniicli, 
rod. Hence iilt. E. rnryt and radish (douhlets 
of radix) y radical y radint, radictcyradieulVy rad- 
ieatvy eradicate y araec^, cdc.1 1. M’he root of 
aplaiit : used ehielly with n'ferencr to the roots 
of medicinal plants or prepn nit ions from them. 
Hence — 2. The primary soun*e or origin ; that 
from which anything sjirings, or in which it. 
originates. [Ran*.] 

Tier wit is all spirit, Unit spirit Arc, thril fire IticH from 
her tongue, able to hiinn* tin; radix *d the ticst Invuntlfui ; 
in this element she is the uiislriift and iidufc of all the 
uloi(uetice since the Incnrimfion of Tally. 

Ucytvood, Fair Maid of the Kxchange (VVorks, 1H74, II. r4). 

Judaism Is the. mdix of (.■Inistlanify-- t'iiristiiinlty the 
integration of Juduisiii. JJc (^uiuccy, Ksscncis ill. 

3, In etjpn.yO, primitive w^ord or form from which 
spring other wonts; a radical; a root. — 4, In 
math., a root. («) Any nuinher which is arbitrarily 
made the fuiidHineiilul niimber or base of any syHt«*ti) of 
iiUTiiberH. f»» be raised to diUerent powers. Thus, 10 Is the 
radix of the decimal systeni of nuineralion (Hriggs’s). In 
the eomnioii systein of logai ithiiiH, the radix is alsolO; in 
the Napierian it is l'.V1S281s‘ 2>4 : every other ntimher Ik 
coiiHidered us soine jM.wer of the radix, IIh; exrKmentof 
which power constitutes the logarithm of that nnral^r. 
(b) Tin* riMit of a Unite expressimi from which u series Is 
derived. 


K.ttiiimiif ('nrviitiirr. 
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5. In zool, and «««/., a root; a rootod orrool^ 
likf part; n radiido: an, tho radix or root of a 
iooUi; till* radix of a norvf*. - Radix cerebelll, 
the iNiHterlor |K;4liiiii!lf of the rerotielliiiii. Radix niO- 
toria, the Hiiiulli‘i motor root of the tHKeriiiiiHl nerve. — 
Radix Bensoria, the luiKer HenHory riitit of the tri^i^emiiial 
nerve. 

radlyt, adv. fSoo rathhj, 
radnesst (r»i»riii*K), H. [MK., < nnP 4- -nr.s.s. j 
i'i'ur; ; torror. 

Tile Jt4>muyiieH for rnthu'HHP riiHelite to tin erthe, 

Ffordu fertlneMHi; of hyn fnce, iih lhe\ fey weri‘. 

Murtt' Arthurs (k. 11. T. 1. I‘i0. 

radoub (ni diili'), n. |r., repairs iiiado on a 
V(*ssi‘l,< ror/o///>rr, forinorl.v also rfdoidwr, tiioiid, 
ropair: soi* rnhdt,] In nnn'inilih lati\ llio ti»- 
pairint; and rofiilint' of a sliij> for a voyage. 
H'hartoH. 

radnla frad^i-ljj.), a.; pi. rofhdfir (-\v). [NIj., < 
li. radida, a serapor, sera)dn<(-iroii, < radtrr, 
Honipf : Hi*i‘ 7'n.yi I , . J I ii rourh,, tlio tongue 

or litifi^iiui riidioit of u nioliiisk, Kpocifi rally 
rallod odon(itphot'(\ and more particularly, the 
riiH]dn{' snrfaeo 
or H«‘t of loi-fh I' * 

of the odonto- 
phorc, vvliiidi 
idti's like a lile. 

TIiIh Hirnctiire Ih 
highly elianieliT 
tulle of the eephii 
lopliorniiH ehiHHeH, 
fuiioii^; M'hieli it 
present H Kient ili- 
verHity In iletnil. 
lihe.ai'Hlheniimer- 
oiiH Hiimll ehlli 
iioiiH proeeMHeH or 
Ututh of IheHo niol- 



iiw'ilian lixilli mill teeth nl uiie row fif 
rijjlit li.ill nf r.idiil.i Ilf I'rnthu'i t iMi-rnnut. 
it, iiin- inw 1)1 r.iiliiliir ti'illi uf ( yfrtftt tu- 
rii/irir A is iln|iiilii|'loss.ite, .'iiiil U is t.el 
kI'V'S.iIi'. 


,enio- 


lilBkH, whie.li Herve to trltunite fooil wllh ii kind of llliiift 
or i-AHiiitiK action. AiTordina to the diHiMialtion of the 
t^wth 111 any one of the many rroHH-row.*^ which heset the 
Innuth of the nidtiht, inolliiskH are called rnchhilumite, 
iatnwtdtuwatf, rhipithifiUmatr^ fiiXiHfOmwih’, pfi'HOftlotMitr, 
and dtH'mjltmah'. .See llicMc worda, ami (Hiuiltttjihitrc. 

radular ( nnr O-ljlr), n. | < radnta + -ff ] IVr- 
tainiiif^ to tho riidula: as, radular tooth. 

radulato (nnrn-liiO, a, (< radida + -nfol.] raffle^ (rari), n. [< MK. /Y///r, a piimMitflico (= 
r»rovidotl with a radulu, as a o<‘phalophorous Hw. raffid, a ratlto); < OF.Vf;/h‘, mf/tr, F. rafh, a 
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One of the rafi we shrink from In the street, 

Wore an oiil nat^ and went with naked feet. 

l^h Hunt, High and Low. (Davieti.) 

6 . Folloctively, worthloKsporsonH; the scum or 
swoopirif^H of society; tho rabble. C’omparo 
riffraff. 

“ People, yon fiee,"hi! said, “won’t buy their 'aceoiints' 
<if raff; they won’t have Ihuin of any hiil rcnpeetahle..’’ 

Miiyhfir, liOiidon liibour aiid London PtHir, I. 325. 

II. a» Idlo; dissfdiito. IJaUiwdl, [Frov. 

Knjr.l 

Baffaelesqne, Jiajdatcicsgue. 

raffe, raffie (raf. raFi), w. f Origin obscure.! 
Naut.f a thrco-conionMl sail sot on schoonors 
wlH‘n before the wind or 
nearly so. 'rhe head holata 
up to the foreiopmiiHt head 
and the idtieM haul out to 
the H«|Uiii‘e atill yartl-arrUM. 

It Is rarely uaed cxt'cpt on 
the (Ji*eat Lakea of North 
America. Soinetimea it fa In 
two piecf^H, one for each aldo 
of the iiiaat. 

rafia,TofELa (Tnri-|i, rof 
*'!!■)* w* [Malagasy.] 1, 

A palm, Haphia Ituffta^ 

(TTfiwini? ill Mfidai^asciir. 

It laiara pinnate leaves 2()<ir .‘M) feet lung uiwui n mmleratu 
trunk. The cuticle is peeled from laith shleK of tin.* leaf- 
stalk, for use as a fiber, heitig largely nioilc into matting, 
and also npjtlied by the natives to liner textile purjioseB. 
(See rahannn.) It Is now Nomewliut largely used for agri- 
cnltiind tIe-lmndK. as Is also a siiiiilar product of tho ju* 
ftati palm, It. ItrUvjera^ included under the same name. 
Also spoiled raphia. 

2. The fiber of this plant. 

ra^h (rkf'ish), I/. [< raff + -/.vAl.! Kosem- 

blinjif or having the charaetcr <if tin* riilT or rab- 
ble; Hcampinh; worthless; iNiW'dy. (Nunpnre 
ra{l\ n.y Ti. 

Five or hI.x re^/s/i-hMiking men had siiTTOiinded a fair, 
delicate girl, anil were preparing tohesiege her in form. 

Lugrriice, Huy Livingstone, xxiii. 

The rnJfiMh young gimtiemnii in gloves must measure his 
Heholiirslilpwith tiieplain.etownish laddie from the parish 
scliiMd. /i. h, St4nvnMon, Tin* KoreigniT at lioiiie. 
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nor in Samatra, and companion to the botanist 
Dr. JosepJi Arnold, who discovered there the 
first kiiowm species, JU. Jrnoldif in 1818.] A 
geniiK of ai>etalous parasitic filants of the or- 
d«T Cytinaevm and type of the tribe liafflasivip^ 
characterized by a perianth of five large entire 
and flesliy imbricated lobes, numerous stigmas, 
ami globose many-cbamb«*red anthers, each 
opening by a single pore, which form a ring 
at the revidute top of a columu rising in thi* 
cent<*r of the flower. The flowers are dloH'iouK, and 
the pistillate ones contain an ovary with a labyrinth of 
small cells ami numerous ovules. The 4 species uni na- 
tives of hot ami damp Jungles in the Malay archi|:>elHgo. 
'I'hi* whole plant e.onBlBtH of a single flower, without leaveh 
or profK'r stem, growing out from tlie fairoiis nait or stem 
of species of Vitia (CitmutX at a time when the leaves and 
flowers of the foster-plant have withered, 'i’he flower of 
the parasite protrudes as a knob from tho bark at flrst, 
and enlarges for some months, resembling before o|>cnlng 
A close cabbage, and remaining fullv expanded only a few 
days. It exhales an odor of tainted meat, securing enws- 
fertilfsaiioii by aid of the flies thus attracted to it. The 
flower reaches 3 liielies or more in diameter in Jt. Jtochmi- 
Mni (valued by the Javanese for aslrlngetit and styptic 
pro|>ei‘ties), » Itiebes in others, and 2 feet fii Ji. Pahna. It. 
Artudili has long been famed for Its slsc, greatly exceeding 
the Victoria lily (23 Inches), and even exceeding tho Aria- 
ttilwhia GiddiearM (a specimen of which at Kew, March, 
1890, was 28 inches long and lU broad). The flrat flower 



Arnotdi, |i.irafili( 


iiiolliiMk ; riiduliforoiis. 
raduliferous (md-u-liFc-ruH), a, 1< Nli. tv/dw- 
la + Jj. Jfvrrv = K. j ll<*ariiig u nMltiln; 

riidiiliito, 

raduiiform (rad'u-li-fdnn), </. |< L. radufa, n 
Hcnipcr, + forma ^ form.] Unsp-likc; having 
th(' cliarncicr or appeannice of tho tooth of a 
filo; cnrdironii: HpotulicaJly noting, in ichtliy- 
ology, llio conical, Hharp-poinlj'il, iiml cloHi'-sot 
tooth of Noino tishos, n*sciubling villibirin t«*oth, 
but hirgcu* iiml Hiroiigor. 
ra 6 (ni), //. A Scotch form of nu\ 
rafet- A Midillo Fnglish ]»rot»'ril, of rrarv. 
raflft (rfif), r, t. (< OF. raffrt\ rafvr, catcli, 
Himtch, slip away, = It. *raffan\, \n comp, or- 
ralUnr, snatch, soizo, MIIO. raffru, rcfftnAL 
rajlcu, snatch, swoop away, carry olT sinhlon- 
ly, = MliO. lit*, ntfu’u, snatch. = Sw. rappa, 
Hiiatch. si'i/.o, =r: Dufi. rappe, hasten: soo 7 yi//J, 
from tho Scand. form cognato with tho (J. 
llonco idt. ro(/h '.| To svvo<*p; snatch, draw, 
or huddlo t(>g(*th«>r; take by a promiscuous 

HWOOp. 

Their ciiiiscH and effeefs . . . T (liiis raff*' vp together. 

it. <'nreu\ Survey of Cornwall, fol. (Hi. 


of it. Amoldi found measured .’{ feet across its flat circular 
top, ami weighed alnmt 15 pounds; the roundish caly.\- 
lobcs were each a f(s>t long, and In places an Inch thick ; 
and the globular ('.cniral cup was a fisit across and held 
almut (l i|uarts. 'I’hc fruit ripeim into a ebestnut-brown 
and truncated nut, about inches thick, with irregularly 
furrowed and broken surface, and e^ontaining lliousamb 
of hard, curiously apmuidagud and luciinoMu seeds. 1'h(* 
flower is flesh-coforea and mottled pink and yellow willi- 
in, ami with brown or bluish scales beneath. It is called 
mnintfhamfmn or wonder- wunder by the Malays, ami kru- 
but, a name which they also give to another gigantic plant 
which grnws with it, the ovoid A^norphophatlua Titanmn. 

BafflesiacesB (riif-lc*zi-ii'K(‘-c), m. pi. [NL. 
(Kclioti and EiidliebcM-, < liafflasda + 

Bamo as JlafflcmtM^ but fnrincrly r(^- 


jiair royjil at di<M‘ {fairr rajlt\ swoi'p the si itkcs), 
also a grapc-stiilk, < raJUr^ snatch, stdzts carry 
ofT,< (j. raffrlUf snatch up, friMj. of raffru^ snatidi, 
snateh away, carry oil hast ily : sec*’ rajj\ r. Of. 

If. A gamo Avith dice. 

Now <!omtb liHsjinlrie with hiHeapurtenaiinces, as tables 
and rnflen. <if wlth'b iMUiitli dceelte, faLtcothus, chidynges, 
and allc invyues, blaKpliemyiigc ami reneyinge of (JojI. 

Chuiur'r, Parson’s Talc. 

2, A tindliod of sale bv chance or lotterv, in - - - - . 4 , , 

whijdi tlie price of tln^ thing to be disposed of s(‘pH rate order, 

is divided into ecpial shares, and th(' persons B8»ffl6Bi08B (ral-le-zi^-^?), a. pi. [NJj. (Kobert 
taking tlie shares cast lots for its possession by -Brown, 1844), < liafftcma •¥ A tribe ()f 


possession by 

tlirowing dice or otli(*rwdse. 
raflfle^ (raf'l), e. ; pret. and pp. raffled^ ymr. 
raffiuft. f= Sw. raffia = Dan. rajlvy raffle; 
from the noun.] I. iiilraus. To try the ehanco 
of a rallb* ; (•ngnge in a raflh*: ns, to raffle for 
a watch. 

'riiey wer<’ rajllititf for hla Cfiat. 

S. liuHrr, Satire upon Gaming. 
The great Keiidexvous is at tifftht, after the J*lny and 
Opei-u nn* done; and iiajflinf^ tor all Things Vendible is 
the great Diversion. Liater, Journey to J’arls, p. 170. 

II. Irau.s. To dispose of by means of a raffle : 
oftenw’itli o(/ ; as, loraf* 


or rafflf off II wfiU‘h. 

ran (rkf), w. and o. |< MF. ro/b, iy//, (*sp. in tlie raffle'^ (raf'l), r,; pret. and pp. rajfirdy ppr. 
phras<^ rtf and ni/*(now riffraff). < OF. ri/rt raf raftlhuj, fFerhups < Icel. hraffa. scrape togc'- 
every liit, in which ro/’is dm' to the verb raf- Iher (a slang term); cf. hrapa, luirry, hasten: 

frr. snatch: s(‘«» raff. r. (T. nffrn(r. Cf. It. 

rn/Mo, a crowd, press. I I. u. 1 . A proud sc li- 
ons h(*iip or colh'ction; 11 .juinbl»-; a medley. 

[Obsolete or archaic.] 

The sviicnI of Trent was e«*iivene4l tf* settle a raf of er- 
rors ami siiperstltioiiH. itarrmr, I nity 4if the clinreh. 

2. Trashy inati'rinl ; lumber; rubbish; refuse. 

[Old and'prov. Fng.J 

.AimI makcii of the rym ami ra,f 
Siu'he g>ioiii*s for |M>mpit ami pride. 

AfifM'ndirtn IV. Matwa, p. :U0. {liaUinrU.) 


aptdaloiis parasitic plants, constituting with 
the Kiiniller tribe Huduorrfciho order ('utiuavfsp. 
It is characterized by the prcBcma* of Hc.attereU or inibri* 
caUal M'alesin place of leaves, and flowers with from four 
to ten usually imbricated calyx-lobes, the anthers fomiiiig 
one, tw«>, or three circles about a column in the center of 
the staminate flower, and the one or ninny stigmas termi- 
nating a similar column in the pistillate flower. It includes 
al»ont 21 species in r> genera, scatUTed through warm 
climates, and extending into the Mediterranean region, 
South Africa, and Mexico. All are indwelling parasites, 
issuing out of tho roots or branches of various trees and 
siinibs. Tliey vary in habit, Inivlng In Cptinua a colon*«i 
fleshy and distinct stem and niany-llowcred spike, while 
ill the other genera the whole plant consists of a single 
flower sessile on its emliedded rhizome. They range lioin 
a minute sizi; in Apodanthea and large in other genera to 
tho monster flower of HajjUrna. the type.. The plants ore 
called pahna -icorta by some iNitanists. 


Hooraff.r. V.i\rafflf \^ I. ittiraus. 1 . To move ra^g-net (raf ling-iiot), u. Same as raffle- 
or lidget about. Ilalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. „ ^ x ... . n a 

To iiA"(Mn a diHord(*rly w’ny. Ifalliu'cll. IProv. raflniailt (raf man), w. + wmw.] A 

i;' 1 .r I- ttealei* in ini»ci*lhiiic<iiiK atnflr ? pbnrifllor. 


Eng.J 

n. fra us. 1. To stir (a fire).— 2. ^’o bnmli 
off (w^alnutH). Hallhrrll. [l*rov. Eng.] 
raffle- (rnf'D, v. [< r. Cf. raffy b.] 

Xaut.y ralT; lumber; rubbiHh 


dealer in iniRccllancous stuff ; a chandler. 
Grocers and raffewm, Horuich Jiecorda. (If area.) 

rftff-mdrchant (rkf'm^r^clnpit), w. A di^aleriii 
lumber or old articles. Also rafl-nifrvhant. 
[Prov. Eng.] 


Her decks were heavily euciimbered with what sailors rftft^ (I’ftft), w. [< ME. rafty r/r/V, raft^y a rafter, 


Let rafis be rife in pnwe and rhyme, 

AVe lark not rliymeH and reasons, 

As ij^n this wliliilgig of Time 
\N e circle with the sessom*. 

Tfuniiaon, Will Waterproof. 

3. Abundnnc!*; nflluence. Ilalliinll. fProv. 
Eng, and Scotch.] — 4. A worthless or disor- 
derly ]nTson ; n rowdy: 11 scapegrace' : now jip- 
pli<*<l to students of C).\fonl bv tlie townsm'oplc. 
Jlalltwrll. 

MyKi-Ifniid (bis great peer 
Of these nnie rafx bi'came the Jeer. 

ir. CoiiUte, l>r. Syntax, i. 20. (Daviaa.) 


call rajfle - that Is, the muddle of ropes, torn canvas, 
staves of boats and casks, . . . with which the ocean il- 
lustrates her vkilencc, IT. C. Jtuaaell, Death Ship. xxx. 

raffle*^ (ruf'l), u. [origin obscure.] Same as 
radh‘~urt. 

raffled (mf'Id), a. [Origin obscun'.] Having 
tlie edg(* lincly divided or serrated. 

A peculiar small cut or rafted leaf rm'iiibllng an ivy, 
or more nearly a vine leaf. 

SuuUujea Catalmnw. p. 110, note ti» No. 3(y>. 

raffle>net (rnf'l-net), n, A kind of li.shing-iiet. 

raffler (nifMer), u. [< raffle"^ + -rrt.] One 
wlm ruffles. 

Bafflesia (raf-le'zi-fi). u. rNL.(li. Brow^n, 1821), 
named after Sir Btainford British gover- 


spar, beam, < Icel. ra}dr (roftr), a rafter, beam 
(/• final being sign of nom. case); = Sw. Dan. 
rafty rafter; with fonnative perhaps < Icel. 
raf. rspfr. a roof, = OIIG, rdfo. MHO. rdvOy G. 
dial, raffy a spar, rafter; cf. Gr. bpoffm^y a roof, 
cover. Cf.raffvtd.’] If, Abeam; spar; 

rafter. 

Ayihlr gripiis a schaftc 
was als rude as a rafta. 

A vowynye qf Kiny Arthur, xxv. 
2. A sort of float or frainc'work funned of logs, 
planks, or other pieces of timber fastened or 
lashed together side by aide, for the conve- 
nience of transporting the eoustituent materi- 
als down rivers, across harbors, etc. Hafts of logs 
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rag 


to be floated to a dlitant point are often Tery large, strongly 
(•onstruoted, and carry huts for the numerous men re« 
uulr^ to manage them. Those of the Khlne are some- 
times 400 or 600 feet lung, with 200 or more hands. A cU 
gar-shaped raft of large logs, 500 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 
,‘{5 fiH 5 t deep, waa lost in December, 18»7. under towage 
by sea from Nova Scotia to New York; but oilier large 
rafts have been auoceaafully transported. 

3. Asfrueture similarly formed of any mate- 
rials for the floating or transportation of por- 
bons or things, in cases of shipwnrck, planks, spars, 


Mfc-iaft. 

rt, A, tanks or air*rhamhcrs ; r.r', decks: t, fender;/,/', Ufc-liDCs; 

gt ruwluckh ; g , steering and sculling rowlock ; A, lashings. 

barrels, eta, are often hastily lashed together to form a 
raft for escapo. In pasaunger-vusseln life-rafta frequently 
form part of the peruianunt equipment. See life-raft. 

Where is that aoii 
That floated with thee on the fatal raftf 

Shak., a of £., v. 1. 348. 

4. An accumulation of driftwood from fallen 
trees in a river, lodged and compacted so a» to 
form a permanent obstruction. Rafts of this kind 
exist or have existed in the Mississippi and other livers of 
the western United States, the largest ever fonned being 
that of the Red River, which during many years completely 
blocked the channel for 46 inllos. 

5. A conglomeration of eggs of some animals, 
as certain insects and mbllusks, fastened to- 
gether and forming a mass; a float. Bee cut 
under Janihina. 

A groat many eggs [of the common cockroachl are laid at 
one time, the whole nuiiiber lieitig stirroundeu by a stiff 
chitinous coat^ forming the so-called raft 

Amer.NaL, XXIL 867. 

raft^ (pftft), r. U [< rafi^^ w.] I. trans, 1. To 
transport or float on a rah. 

tiuns taken out of a ship to lighUm hor when aground 
should be hoisted out mid rafted clear. If there Is any dan- 
ger of bilging on them. Auce, Aoamanship, p. 182, nota 

The idea of raftinit timber by the ocean. 

SeL Awer., N. a, LVIIl. 17. 

2. To make a raft of ; form into a raft. 

Ah soon as the blubber la taken off, it Is rafted— t\(dA to- 
gcUier with ropes in a sort of raft-— and lies in the water 
until taken on board ship. 

C. M, Seammoti, Marine Mammalia p. 03. 

I could see him securing these planks to one another by 
IttBhiiigs. By the t ime he had rafted them, nearly an hour 
hod passed since he had left the samlbank. 

W. C. HxtmUl, A btrange Voyage, xlvl. 

n. intratw. To manage a raft; work upon a 
raft or rafts; travel by raft. 

They canoed, and rafted, and steam-boated, and travclliM] 
with iiackliorses. Academy, Nov. 10, 1NH8, p. 801. 

raft'-^ (r&ft), n, JA var, of raff^ appar. by con- 
fusion with A miscellaneous collection 

or heap; a promiscuous lot: used slightingly: 
as, a raft of papers; a whole raft of things to 
be attended to. [Colloq., TJ. S.J 

I'his last spring a raft of them flrish maida] was out of 
employment. Philadelphia Timee, Oct. 24, 1880. 

rafb^ (r&ft), n. [Origin uncertain; cf. raff.'] A 
damp fusty smell. JlalliweM, [J^ov. Img.] 

raft^K Au obsolete preterit and past participle 
of rrave, 

raft-breasted (r&ft'bros^ted), a. In ornith.j 
ratite. W. K. Parker. 

raft-dog (r&ft'dof^), n. An iron bar with ends 
bent over and pointed, for secur- 
ing logs together in a raft. The 
points are &iveii respectively in- 
to adjacent or juxtaposed logs, 
which are thus bonded to each 
<'ther. 

raft-dnek (r&ft'duk), n. The 
scaup or blackhead duck, Aithyia or Fuligula 
or FuJix mariia: so called in the United States 
from its flocking closely on the water, as if form- 
ing a raft of ducks. Also called hluclkll, shuffler, 
arid flockingffowl. Bee cut under scaup.— tM- 
hcadeii raft-dubk. Same as redhead, 2. 

raftet. An obsolete preterit and past participle 
of reave. Chaucer. 

rafterl (r&f'tfer), n, [< ME. rafter, ref ter, < 
AS. reef ter, pi. rseftras, reftres (as MD. rafter = 
MIjU. rafter, raffert), a beam, rafter; with for- 
mative -cr, from ^rseft = Icel. raptr (raftr) s= 
Sw. Dan. raft, a rafter, beam : see raft.] 1. In 
Ouilding, one of the beams which give the elope 
of a roof, and to which is secured the lath or 



Raft-dog. 



other framework upon which the slate or other 
outer covering is nailed. 'The rafters extend from 
the eaves to the ndge of the rtuif, abutting at ihelr upper 
ends on correaimiidiiig rafters rising fnnn thoopiMmiteside 
of the roof, or resting against a crown-plate or rldgivplatu 
as the case may be. For tlie different kinds of rufters In 
a atrnctnre, see roqf, and cuts under curb-rtHf, jack-tafUr, 
and ptrttUHtn. 

Shepherd, I take thy word. 

And trust thy honest offer'd courtesy. 

Which oft is sooner found In lowly sheds 
With smoky reftere thou in tati'stry halls. 

MiUon, Cornua, 1. 324. 

2. Bame as carliutA, 2. — 3. In anat., a trabecule 
or trabeculum : as, the rafters of the embryonic 
skull.— Binding-rafter. 8ce hindiny — Intermediate 
rafter, a rafter placed lieiween the oidiiiary rafters, or 
between principal rafters, to atreiigtheii a roof.— Prin- 
cipal raiter, a main timber in an aasemblngu of enr- 
peiitiw; eapecially, one of thoae rafit^ra which arc larger 
than the common raftera, and art! fniineil at their lower 
ends into the tie-beam, and either abut at their upper ends 
against the king-post or receive the ends of the strainiiig- 
beama when queen-posts are used. The principal rafters 
support the purlins, which again cairy Ine coninioii raf- 
tera * thus the whole weight of the roof is sustaincHl by 
the prliicliial raftera 

raftOT^ (rkf'tfr), V. t. [< rafter^, m.] 1. To 

form into or like rafters: as, to rafter timber. 
— 2. To furnish or build with rafters: as, to 
rafter a house. 

Bulldyiig an hoiis cuen from the foniidacion vnto the 
vtterniosto raftreyiiy and ruiriiig of the roofe. 

UdaU, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 2(K). (fiatiee.) 

3. Ill agri., to plow, as a piece? of land, by turn- 
ing the grass side of the plowed furrow on a 
strip of ground left unplowod. 

rafter*'^ (i*A£'t^r), n. [< m//l 4* -erl.] One who 
is employed in rafting tiiiilior, or transporting 
it in rafts, as from a ship to the shore?. 

IIow the 000 casnal denl-portem and raftere live during 
• . . six tminths of the yeai* . . . I cannot cnnccivr. 

Mayhew, iKiiidoii Lalniur and London Tiair, III. 2ii3. 

rafter-bird (r&f't^^r-berd), w. The beam-bird 
or wall-bird, Muscieafia grisolti; the sjiotted 
flycatcher: from the site of its nest, [Eng.'J 
raiting-dog (rkf' ting-dog), it. Bame as raft* 
(tog. 

raft-like (raft'lik), a. Flat-bottomed or keel- 
less, as the breast-bone of a bird; raliie. 
raft-merebant (rdft^ni^r^chimt), it. Bame as 
rajt'-wer chant. 

raft-port (Wift'port), n. In some ships, a largo 
square hole framed and cut immediately under 
the counter, or forward between tlu? breast- 
hooks of the bow, for loailing or unloading tim- 
ber. Bee cut under lumher^port, 
raft-rope (r&ft'rdp), n. A rope about three 
fathoms long, with an eye-splice, used for string- 
ing soal-blnbber to bo f^iwed to a wlialing-vos- 
sel. A raft-rope is also sometimes useil by a 
blubber-logged vessel for rafting or towing 
whale-blubber. 

Tlic horse-pieoeB [blubber of the eea-olophantl an? ntning 
oil a rafl-rwpe . , . and taken to the edge of the Hiii-f. 

C. M, Scammon, Marine MamnialH, )>. 1in. 

raftsman (rafts'man). It.; pi. raftsmen (-men). 
[< raffs, poss. of raft^, + man.] A man oni- 
ployed in the management of a raft, 
rafty (r&rti), a. [< ru/fS + -I/I.] 1. Musty; 
stale.— 2. Dampjmugpy. — 3. High-tempered; 
violent. [Prov. JEng. in all senses.] 
rag* (rag), n. and «. [< ME. ragge, pi. rogges, 

shred of cloth, rag; cf. AS. ^raggig, in ncMit. jd. 
raggic, shaggy, bristly, ragged, as ayiplied to 
the rough coat of a horse (as if from an AH, 
noun, but prob. from the Bcand. adj.); < Icel. 
riigg, shagginoss {raggathr, shaggy), z= Hw. ragg, 
rough hair (Bw. raggig, shaggy, Hw. dial, rag- 
gi, having rough hair, slovenly), = Norw, ragg, 
rough hair {raggad, shaggy); root unknown. 
The orig. sense ^shagginess’ or * roughness’ is 
now more obvious in uses of ragged.] I. w, 1. 
A sharp or jagged fragment rising from a sur- 
face or edge : as, a rag on a metal plate ; hence, 
a Jagged face of rock ; a rocky heamund ; a cliff ; 
a crag. 

And taking up their standing upon the cmggle rockes 
and raggee round about, with all their might and malne 
defended their goods. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus MarcellinUH (1609). (Naree.) 

2. A rock having or weathering with a rough 
Irregular surface. [Eng.] 

The material is Kentish rag, laid In regular ooursos, 
with fine Joints. Quoted in N. and Q., 7tli ser., V. 466. 

We wound 

About the cliffs, the copses, out and in, 

Hammering and clinking, cliattcriiig stony iiaraes 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff. 

Tennyeon, JPrincess, IIL 

3. In hot, : (a) A lichen, Stteta pnlmonaria (see 
hazcl-crotttes). {h) Another lichon, Parmclia 


saxatUis (stone-rag), (c) A catkin of the hazel, 
or of the willow, Salix caprra. A Iso ra ir. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 4. A torn, worn, or formles.s fragment 
or shrtMl of cloth; a comparatively worthless 
deco of any textile fabric, either wholly or part- 
y detached from its coiuiection by viohmei* or 
abrasion: as, his coat was in rags; cotton and 
linen rags are used to make paper, aiul woolen 
rags to make shoddy. 

llir raggee tliel nnonu of drnwo, . . . 

She had baiht*, she had iTste, 

And was airuled tu the bcHtt*. 

Ooiver, t'onf. Aiinint, 1. 

Uowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers toss'd, 

And flutter'd Into rage, MUUm, 1*. L., lit 491. 

5. A worn, torn, or mean garment; in the plural, 
shabby or worn-out clothes, showing rents and 
patches. 

If you will embrace Christ In his robes, you must not 
think Bi;orii of him In his rags. 

J. Jlradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1863), 11. 111. 

DrowHliK'HH Hhall clothe a man with rays. 

ITov. xxlli. 21. 

Trust mo, I prise ixmr virtue with a rag 
Better than vice with both the Indies. 

JJeau. and FI. (7), Faithful Friends, Iv. 4. 

The pijore inhabitaiits were dispers’d, . . . some un- 
der tents, suiiie under iniHerablo hiitta and huvells^ many 
without 11 rag or any neeesiiary uteiisllls. 

Kvelyn, Dini y, Sept. 6. 1666. 
Tlio man foiget not, though in rage ho lies. 

And know the inortiU through a crown's disgttlse. 

Akeneide, JCpistle to (hirio. 

6. Any stqmrate fragment, or shred of cloth, 
or of somi thing like or likened to it: often 
applied disparagingly or playfully to a hand- 
kerchief, a flag or banner, a’ sail,* tho eurtuin 
()f a theater, a newspaper, etc. 

It cost three inen’s lives to got back tlnit fmir-bydliree 
flag- ' ti) tear It from the breast of a demi rebel - f<ir tho 
name of getting their little rag back ogain. 

H'aft WhihiMTi, The (\Mitiiry, XXXVI. 827, 

7. Figuratively, a scverL?d f ragmen t ; a rem- 
nant; a scrap; a bit. 

So ho np with his rusty swonl, 

And choi)|R?d the old saddh* to rage. 

Saddle to Jtage ((.'hild's Bulliids, V'lIT. 267). 

They Ifnthors] wore not lu'iirkeiied to, mIicii they wore 
heard, but heard perfunetorlly, fragnuMitarily, here and 
there a rag, a piece of a seiiturice. Ihmuf, H<‘nnoiu^ v. 

Not having otherwise any rag of legality to cover the 
shame of their eriielty. Fuller. 

8. A base, beggarly nerson; a rtiganiuftiu ; a 
tatt<‘rd(?rnalion. [(Jolloq.] 

T4aHh h»?rice these oviirweening rage of France, 

These fainiHli'd iMfgguiiv weary of their lives. 

Shak., Rich. 111., v. 3. 328. 

Out of my doore, you Witch, you Itagge, you Baggage ! 

Shot., M. W. at W. (folio 1623), iv. 2. 104. 

9. A farthing. llaJliuctt. [Eng. cant.] 

•tae. *Twere good she had a little fcadish money 

I'o mb the time away with. 

//nsf. Not a rag. 

Not u denier. Beau, and FI,, (’aptain, Iv. 2, 

lOt. A herd of colts. Strutt. [Prov.Eng.] — 11. 
In typc-foumlin^, tho bur or rough edgi* left on 
imiierfectly finiHhf?d type — Coral rag, one of the 
limestones of the Middle OUllte, consisting in part of con- 
tinuous beds of petrified corals. — Hag. tag, and ragt. 
See - Xeniteh rag. Heo KenMsA.- Litmus on 
ragB. See ftfmiis.— Bag, tag, and bobtail, n rabble ; ev- 
erjdsaly Indiscriinhiately. fiee rag-tag. tCollon.]— Row- 
lev rag, a basaltic rook occurring in tlie South Stafford- 
shire cottl-flold, much quarried for road-irieiidiiig. See rag* 
sUme. 

II. a. Made of or with rugs; formed from or 
coiiBistiiigof reftisepiecos or friigmi?Tit8of ch»th: 
as, rag pulp for paper-making; a rag carpet. — 
Rag baby, (a) A doll made entirely of rag's or scraps of 
clofli, iisiially in a very artless manner, (h) In 17. S. 
political slang, the paper ciim!in:y «»f the gftvernineiit; 
greenback money: so called with reference to the con- 
tention of the (Greenback party, before and after the re- 
sumption of specie |)HyinentH in 1H79, in favor of muk 
ing such money a full legal tender fur the national debt 
and all other piirttoses. 

Fortunately, the "specie bof.lH”of the nation*i] banks is 
now chiefly paper — the rag-lnthg—ihrco liundn'd and 
forty-six millluDB of greenbacks! y. A. Jiev,, t’XLl. 267. 
Rag carpet, A chea)> kind of caritetlng woven with strips 
or snreds of wtaden and other efotli, iihiiuIIv from worn- 
out garments, for the weft. A lietterkiml Is made with 
strips of list from new cloth, when it Is also called Hid 
carpet*- Rag money, rag currency, paner money ; clr- 
eulating notes Issued by \ United States baiiKs or by the gov* 
erntrient: so ealle*! in deprerlathui or cuiitenipt, in allu- 
sion Ut the origin of the material, to tlie ragged appear- 
ance of paper money when much huiulled, and to its in- 
trinsic wurthlesHiiCss. (Slang.] 

All true Democrats were elaiiiorfina for *' hard-money ’’ 
Olid against rag-moncy. The Pathm, ,1 uly 29, 1876, p. 66. 
Rag paper, see Itaper. 

rag^ (rag), r. ; pret . and pp. ragged, ppr. ragghaf. 
[\rag^. w.] 1, intrans, 1. To become ragged; 
fray: with oitf. 
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lather thni leiiarely tanned and tamed many timee 
In the tet will prove eervloeable. which otherwfee will 
qaiokly fleet aiiu rag nut 

WorUiie^ Middlesex, 11. 312. 
2. To droMH ; deck oiio’h nelf : iu the phroHe io 
rag out, to drcHH iu oue^H beat. [Blaiig, U. S.] 
A finely dressed woman rag* out 

S. BowleM, Our New WchI* p. fiOC. 

H. tram, 1. To inak(3 ragged; ubrudo; give 
a ragged appearance to, as in the rougli-drcHH- 
ing of the face of a griudstouc. 

In strsgglina or ranging [a KrlndstoneJ the stone Is kept 
mnnlng as usual. 0. Itgrne, Artisan's HancllMiok, p. 422. 

2. Ill mining, to Hcparjik* by ragging or with 
the aid of the raggiiig-hiiminer. See ragging, 2. 
ra|f** (rag), V, 1 . ; pret. and pp. raggvrt, ppr. rag~ 
gtng. [Prob. < tag^, //., r». Jn another view, < 
Icel. Tiegja, ealuniiiiat«>, — AS. wrvgun, accuse: 
see wrag,] To banter; ba<iger; rail at; irri- 
tate; tonnent. (Jornjiure Imllgrng, [Local.] 


To rojf a man is f{04Ml IJncoJiiHliiro fur cliaff or tease. At 
ncluKil, U> got a }»uy into u l agu wum called getting his rag 
out. A. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 38. 


rag® (rag), ft. [< Jcel, hrtgg, Htonu and rain.] 
A drizzling ruin. fProv, Ihig.] 
rag^ (raig), u. An abbreviation of raginee. 
ragabaim (rag'a-buMli), n. [Also raggabash, 
roifaitrush. Sc. rag-a-bmif, ragafnuth; appar. a 
made wonL vaguely aHHOuiated with rm/i or 
ragamnJJbt.j 1. A HhiftlewH, diHreputable fol- 
low; a ragainullln. L^^rov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
The inoHt uiiufnliahotioil raggaba»lte» that ever bred 
louse. Dimto. of a Sew World, p. 81. (Saree.) 

2. Collectively, i<lle, worthlesH p(‘ople. UallU 
mtU. [Prov. Eng.] 

ragamnfBn (rug'a-muf-in), n. and a, [Early 
mod. E. alMo raggtmuffln, ragamofin, ragoniojin; 
crroueoiislv analyzed rag-a-nfulfin, rag of Muf- 
Jinn; < ME. Hagamnffgn, the name of a demon, 

] [)rob., like many other iiatiieH of deinotiH, mero- 
\y fanciful. Tlie preKcnt Henne has been partly 
dotermined by asHociatioii with rnr/f . For the 
senso ‘demon,' cf. rflf/wmai*.] I, «• If. [cr/p.] 
Tho name of a demon. 

Ac rys vp, liaifaimtftfitt and re<die me nllc the barres 
The Belial thy Iml-Hyru beot wltli thy daniino. 

/Here IHowman ((J), xxl. 283. 

2. All idle, worthlcBH fellow; avugabond; now, 
ospeciallv, a <JiHreputably raggmi or slovenly 
person : fonnorly used as a general term of rep- 
robonsion. 

1 have le<l niy TagatnvJHm where they are penjiorod. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., v. 3. 30. 
Did that same tiranicall-longird rag-a-wugln 
lloraue tunio bald-putes out so naked? 

IMcker, iluinurous Poet. 
Once, attended with a crew of raggmntijfflnit, she broke 
Into his house, turned all tliingH topsy-turvy, and then 
set it oil lire. Stoift, Story of au Injured L^y. 

3. A titmouse: same as inujfflin. 

II. «. Base; beggarly; ragged or disorderly . 

Here lie the einiiei'or's captains, you ragamuffin rascal, 
and not your comrades. U. Junaon, Poetaster, i. 1. 

Mr. Aldworth . . . turned over the rest of this raga- 
muffin asseinhiy to the care of his butler. 

Hmees, Spirit uid tjulxute, vlll. 23. (Vaviea.) 

r^amuffinly (rag'tpmuf-iu-li), a, [< ragamvj- 
fiiff + -/»/!.] Likt^ a mgamufiln ; market! by 
raggodnesH or slovenliness. [Kare.J 

Ills attire was . . . shabby, not to say ragaimiffitay in 
the extroiuo, ... us to inherent disreputubluiiess of ai»- 
pooranue. J. Fothergm, March in the Ranks, x. 

rapg«bolt (rag'bolt), w. An iron pin with a barl>- 
oa shank, chiefly used where a com- 
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mon bolt cannot be clinched. Also 
called harlhbolt and sjfrig^haJt, 
rag-bush (rag'biish), w. In some hea- 
thon countries, a Imsli iu some special 
locality, as near a sacred well, on 
which pieces of cloth ai*o hung to pro- 

S itiate the spirits supimsod to dwell 
lere. The rags are i^nerally pieces torn from 
tho garments of pilgrims or wayfarers. 

There Is usually a by the well, on which bits of 

linen or worsted aro tied as a gift to tho spirits of the 
waters. C. Eltm^ Origins of Eiig. Hist., p. 28fi. 

rag-dust (rag'dust), n. The refuse of woolen 
or worsted rags pulverized and dyed in various 
colors to form the flock used by paper-stuiiierH 
for tludr flock-papers. 

rage (vaj), u. [< ME. ragv, < OP. rage, raige, 
f7 rage, P. dial, raige == Pr. rabia, rafje ss ftp. 
rabid sb Pg, raim, rabia = It. rahhia, dial, rag- 
//iff, madness, rage, fury, < ML. (and prob. LL.) 
rabia, a later fonn of L. rabies, madness, rage, 
fury, < raberr, be mad, rave, =: Bkt. y rattb, 
seize. Of. rage, r., enrage, rnt'd, rahicH, raibid, 


Kag-lwlts. 
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etc.] If. Madness; insanity; an access of ma- 
niacal violence. 

Now, out of doubt Anilpholus is mad. . . . 

The reason that X gather he is mad, 

Besides this present instance of his rage. 

Is a mad tele he told to-day. 

Shak., C. of E., Iv. 3. 88. 

2. Violent anger manifested in lang^ge or ac- 
tion; indignation or resentmeiii excited to fury 
and expressed iu furious words and gestures, 
with agitation. 

Words well dispost 

Have aoorote powro t* appease Inflamed rage, 

Speneer, F. Q., IL viii. 20. 
So he [Naaman] turned and wont away iu a 

Heaven haa no rage like love to haired turned, 

Nor hell a fury' like a woman Mcortied. 

Congreve, Mourning Bride, 111. 8. 

3. Extome violence of operation or effect ; in- 
tensity of degree, force, or urgemy: used of 
things or conditions: as, the rage of a storm 
or of the sea; the rage of fever or of thirst. 

And In wynter, and especially in lentc, It ys mervelows 
flowyiig with rage of watir that corny th witli grelt violence 
thorow the valu of .ftisoplmt. 

TorkintfUm, Dlarle of Eng. 'I'ravell, p. 27. 
Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rage*. 

S/uik., (.'ytiibeline. iv. 2 (song). 
Ere yet from rest or futnl we seek relief, 

Some rites remain, to glut our rage of grief. 

JUtpe, Iliad, xxil. 14. 

4. Vehement emotion; generous ardor or en- 
thusiasm; passionate utterance or elo<|uence. 

Thurgh which her grate sorwo gan aswage ; 

She may not alwey duren in swlch rage. 

Chaueer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 108. 
And your true rights be tenii'd a jioet's rage, 

And stretched metre of iiii aiitiuiie song. 

S/iak., Honnets, xvil. 

'J'he soldiers shout around with gHiiuruiiH rage. 

And iu that victory their own p^^8ago. 

Drj/den, Pal. and Arc., i. 117. 
(Ihlll penury raprassed their noble rage, 

Aim fraxu Uic genial current of the soul. 

Gray, Elegy. 

fi. Vehement desire or pursiiit; ardent eager- 
ness, as for the attainment or accomplishment 
of something; engroHsitig tendency or propen- 
sity: as, the rage for speculation, for social 
distinction, etc. 

So o'er tilts sleeping soul doth Tarquln stay, 

His rage of lust by gazing tiuiilifled. 

Shak,, l.ncreee, 1. 424. 

What rage fur fame attemls Ixitli great and small ! 
Better Im d --d than metitlotiiNl not at all. 

Woletit (P, JHndar), To the Royal Aeademioians. 
Ill our day the rage for aocuinulntion has Hiiotheoslzed 
work. //. Spencer, Social Statici^ p. 178. 

Oroqiiet, which la now so for lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity that moil of thirty aro too young to remember the 
rage for it, was actually not yet Ii8:t7j invented. 

IP. Jieaant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 88. 

0. An object of general and eagtT desire or 
pursuit; fashion; vogue; fad: as, music is now 
ail the rage, [Colloq.] — 7f. A violent wind. 
Therout cam a rage and sntrh a vuse 
Tliat It made al the gatoM for to rase. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1127. 
■sSyii. 2. VesMtion, Indignati(m,aW.{weanger^)\ frenzy, 
maduess, raving. 

rage (raj), v, ; prot. and pp. raged, ppr. raging, 
[< ME. ragen, < OP. ragier,rag(r, be furious, 
rage, romp, play, P. rager, Picard dial, rabier, 
bo furious, rage, = 'Pr.raviar,rafJar:sHp.rabiar 
= Pg. raivar = Olt. rahbiarc, be furious, < ML. 
rabiare, be furious, rage, < rabia, L. rabies, mad- 
ness, fury, rage : see rage, n. Of. enrage, rave^, 
rabiute,'] I, intram. 1. To be furious with an- 
ger; be excited to fu^; be violently agitated 
with passion of any kind. 

He inly raged, and, as tliey tolk'd, 

Smote him into the midriff with a stone. 

MUUm, r. L., xL 444. 

2. To speak with passionate utterance, or act 
with funous vehemence; stonn ; rave. 

The fool rageUi, and is couQdeut Frov. xiv. Ifl. 

Poets, when they rage. 

Turn gods to men, and make an hour an age. 

Beau, and Ft., Maid’s Tragedy, L 2. 
As hce was thus madde and raging against the true Re- 
ligion. Pureiuu, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 

1 expect Mr. Tickler this evening, and he will rage if he 
miss his free-and-easy. Jfoetea AmbroeUinm, Fob,, 1832. 

3. To act violently; move imjHituously; be vio- 
leiitW driven or agitated; have furious course 
or effect : said of things: as, a raging fever; the 
storm rages; war is raging, 

I'he chariots shall rage In the streets, they shall Jnstic 
one against anotlier In the broad ways. Nahum 11. 4. 

Like the hectic in my blood he ragee. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. S. 68. 
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If the SUelmesa ram In oodi Bstrenity aft London, the 
Term wlU be held atitoadlnff. HowilCLettonk L Iv. SI. 

The storm of cheers and oonnter-oheen ragm anmnd 
him [Mr. HladitoneL as It can ram nowhere emspt In the 
House of (.'Ommons. T. W, Beta, Osbinet Fortnns, p. 84. 

4t. To frolic wantonly; play; frisk; romp. 

When sche seyth golantys revell yn hsU, 

Yu here hert she thyukys owtrsge^ 

Desyryiige with them to pley snd raga. 

And stedyth fro yow full prevely. 

BeUq./nBq^^ (HolNiwU.) 
On a day this hende NIoholas 
Fil with this yunge mft to rage and pleye. 

Chaucer, Milica Tile, L 87. 
She bygan to plaie and rage, 

AM who saith, I am well enough. 

Gower, Cont Amant., L 

6. To be very eager or anxious. [Bare.] 
n. trans. To enrage ; chafe ; fret. 

Deal mildly with his youth ; 

For young hot colts being ra^ do rage the more. 

Shak., Rich. IL. IL 1. 70. 

ragee, n. See raggee. 

ragefnl (rfij'ful), a, [< rage + iful,"] Pull of 
rage; furious. 

With ragefnl eyes alie liad him defend himself. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 11. 
Nor thou be ragefni, like a handled bee. 

Termyetn^ Ancient Sage, 
ragemant, W. See ra^man^, 
rag-engine (I’ag'en^jin), n. In paper-manuf,^ a 
tank fitted with rotating cvliudrical cutters or 
other devices for the rapid disintegration of 
rags to form pa^r-pulp. 
rageonst (ra'jus), a, [Also ragious; < rage + 
-ous, perhaps by association with the unrelated 
outrageous?] Pull of rage ; furious. 

Our Hauvour whicbe redeemed vs with so great a price 
may not thinuke that it longeth to hym to se vs peryshe, 
iicyther to suffer the shippe of his churche to bee so 
shaken with many great and ragioue flodes. 

Bp. FUher, Seven Penitential Psalma 

rageonsnesst (ra^jus-nes), n. The quality of 
being rageoiis ; fury. Also ragiousness, 

y/lmi A ragioumeH is It, to sot tby chastity common like 
an harlot, that thou inaiest gather riches I 

Vioee. Instruction of a Christian Woman, Hi. 7. 

ragerjrt (ra'jtr-i), n, [< ME. ragerie,< OF. 
rageric, rage, angc% < rager, rage: see rage, t?.] 

1. Kage ; an ebullition of fury. 

Plucked off ... in a ragery. 

W. Browne, Hhepherd'a Plpe^ I. 

2. Wantonuess; frolic. 

He WHS al coltissli, ful of ragerye. 

Chaucer, Morcbaiit’s Tile^ L flUi. 

rajg-fair (rag'far), n, A market for vending old 
clothes and castoff garments, 
raggt, n. See ragi. 
raggabash, n, ftee ragabasU. 
ragged (rag'ed), a. [< ME. ragged, raggyd, 
shaggy, tattered, tom; < Icel. raggathr (sr 
Norw. rnggad), shag^, < led. rdgg, shagginess, 
= Norw. ragg, mugii. uneven hair: see rag^.] 

1. Having a rough sliaggy coat, as a horse or 
sheep; shaggy. 

A ragged colt. King AlUavnder, 1. 684. 

What shepherd owns tlioso ragged sheep? 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, lU. 1. 

2. Rough, uneven, or rocky, as a sea-bottom. 
— 3. Roughly broken, divided, or disordered; 
having disjointed parts, or a confusedly irregu- 
lar surface or outline; jagged; craggy: rug- 
gedly uneven or distorted: often used flgura- 
tively. 

My voice is ragged; I know T cannot please yon. 

Shak., As yon Like It^ it 5. 15. 
I am so bold as to call so piercing and so glorious an 
Eye as your Grace to view those p<H>re rooued lines. 

Capt John Smitk, Work% L 57. 
Then, foraging this Isle, long-promis’d them before 
Amongst the ragged oleeves those monstrous Giants 
sought Drayton, Poly^blon, L 471. 

We went somewhat out of yt> way to see the towne of 
Bourbon rArcbaiiibaut, from whose aiitlent and ragged 
castle is deriv’d the name of the present Royal Family of 
France. Evelyn, Diary, Sept 84, 1644. 

Bagged clouds still streamed tho pale aky o'er. 

WBUam Morris, Earthly Paradise, IU 162. 

4. Rent or worn into rags or tatters; tattered ; 
frayed: as, a ragged coat; ragged sails. 

He [the sheik] came oat to us in a ragged habit of green 
silk, lined with fur. 

Poeoeke, Description of the Bast, IX. L 166. 
6. Wearing tom or frayed clothes; dressed in 
rags or tatters. 

Since noble arts In Rome have no support, 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Sailrai^ lit 
He . . . perh^M thinks that after all gipsies do not 
look so very different from other ragged pemle. 

E, A. Froommn, Venlee, p. 54 



In umall* low, 

* li ofooBli and two tallow candle* burn^ 


woman with a duh ^ 
iug before her on a table. 


6. lUrfiniiiglied. 

Maigaret law an old 
tallow candle* bum^ 
A Jud4t Margaret* L 16. 

7. In hdf., same as ragtily^ es^oially of any- 
thing whicn is raguly on both sides, ragged 
stafft below.— StaiT In her,, a pale oouped at 
tiaoh end and ragnijr on each * 106 : more commonly repre- 
liented a* an actual knotted atlok, or atout atatf with abort 
atiimp* of branohea on each aide. 

The Earl of Warwiok'a ragged $laf la yet to be aeen 
iKjurtrayed in their church ateeple. 

IL Carew, 8urvey of Cornwall. 

ragged-lady (rag'ed-la'di), m. A garden dower, 
Kigelkt Damasema, 

raggedly (rag'ed-li), adv, Tn a ragged condi- 
tion or manner; roughly; brokenly. 

Raggedly and meanly apparelled. 

Up, UadM, Abp. Williama (1098), p. 219. iLatham.) 

Someftimea I heard the foxea aa they ranged over the 
Hiiow cruat in moonlight nlghta, . . . barUng raggedly 
and demoniacally like foreat doga. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 208. 

raggedness (rag'od-nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of being ragged, in any sense. 


r manner; 


Poor naked wretchei 


How ahall 


tchei^ . . 

Your loop'd and ¥dndow'd ragifednen defend you 
From aeaaona auch aa theae? Shak.y Lear, ill. 4. Ml. 



Raaged-rnbln {Lychnis Fhs-cncnli), 

T, upper part of stem with inflorescence ; 
•A, lower part of Hiem with rhUsoine ; a, a 
fruit. 


Rags 


ragged-robin (rag'ed-rob^m), 
tiower, Lyehnifi 
rhs-‘CucuU, 
ragged-sailor 
(mg'ed-sftMgr), 
n. A plant of 
the genus Poly~ 
gonum: same as 
gritic^s-featl^erfi, 

ragged-school 

(rag'ed-skOl), n, 

Stie school'^, 
ragged-staff 
(rag'ed-sthf), ii. 

A kind of poly- 
Moaii, Ali^oniai- 
um glutinoaum 
Also called wer- 
makPit^glove, 

raggee (rag '6), 

M. [Also ra^gy, 
ragee ; < Hind. 

Chinarese rdgi,'] 

A grass, EUmyine 
I’oramna, a i>ro- 
H(ic grain-plant 
cultivated in Ja- 
pan and jiarts of 
India. 

raggery (rag'6r-i), w, [< rag^ + -ety.] 
collectively; raggedness. [Rare.] 

Oiirn. portentouB old haga, anoh as Michael Angelo 
painted, draped in majestic raggery. 

Thaebetay, Newoomea, xxxv. 

ragging (rag'ing), «. [Verbal n. of rag\ r.] 
1. A method or fishing for the striped-bass, 
etc,., in which a red rag is used as a fly. [U. S.] 
~2. In mining f the fh'st and roughest separa- 
tion of the ore (mixed witli more or less vein- 
stone )» by which the entirely worthless portion 
is selected and rejected. Keaiiy the same as tpall- 
wj; but sometimes the latter term is used to designate 
a H(H)ond and more thorough ragging, while eobbing may 
niean a still more thorough sefiaration ; but all are done 
wit h the hummel', witliout apeclal tnachiiiery. 

ragging-£rame (rag'ing-fram), n. Same as rach- 
fftg-taole. 

raggle (rag^> v. t , ; pret. and pp. raggled, ppr. 
f'fjggling, [Freq. of rag^.l To notch or groove 
HTo^arly. 

raggle (rag'l), n. [< raggle, v.] A ragged piece ; 
a tom strip. 

striding awitUy OTer the hea?y snow, he examines each 
I l ap In turn, to And perhaps in one a to^ in another a nail, 
atid in a third a aplendld ermine tom to ragglee by “that 
iMlcrnal carcajou.*' CaenaggolUam Feb., 188a 

^afirgyt (rag^), a. [< ME. ^raggy, < AS. rag- 
V .V (pi. raggie), rough, shaggy, < Sw. raggig, 
Sw. dial, raggi, rough-haired, sloven- 
'> , < ragg, rough hair, a* Icel. rogg, shagginess: 
‘“I P Hough; rugged; rocky. 

A stony and raggy hilL HbUand. 

^■aghtf. Same as raught'^ for reached, 

(rag'd), n. See rayce. 

raginee (r^'i-n§), n. [Hind, rdgini, a mode 
' music (as Skt. rdpini, possessing color or pas- 
' ),cf.i%, a mode in music, < Skt. rdga, color- 
j = ' is', color, feeling, passion ; < i/rq;*, be colored.] 
no of a class of Hindu melodies founded on 
'^d scales. Often contracted to rag. 
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nfi]|fly(rft'jing-U).iMiP. In a raging 
vnth fury ; inth violent impetuosity. 

ragiOQSt, ragiousneast. See rageons, rageaus^ 
ness, 

rag-knife (rag'nif)* n. In a rag-engine, one of 
the knives in the cylindrical cutter, working 
against those in the bed or bottom-plate. 

raglan (rag'l^ ), n. [So called after 1 iord Pag- 
Ian, comraander-in-ohief of the British fortms 
ill the Crimea.] A kind of loose overcoat, hav- 
ing very full sleeves, or a sort of capo covering 
the arms, worn about 1855 and later. 

Aa It waa quite dark tn the tent, I picked up what was 
BupiHtsed to be my ragUnh a water-proof lignt overcoat, 
without sleeves. Tbs Century, XXXIX. 6<M). 

rag-looper (rag'ld^pdr), n. An apparatus for 
knotting together strips and pieces of fabrics 
ill making a rag carpet. 

ragnum^ (rag'man), pi. ragmen (-men), 
[s ME. ragmann ; < rag^ ■+• man,} If. A ragged 
person. 

Ragtnann, or he tliat goythe wytbo iaggyd I vai*. ragyyd] 
clothys, paniiiolus vel pannlcls. Ptimj^ Paro.^ p. 4‘i!l. 

2. A man wlio collects or deals in rags. 

ragman^, n, [ME. ^ragman, ragenuin, raggv- 
man, ])rt)b. < Icel. ragmenni, a craven (of. regi- 
madhr, a craven), < ragr, craven, cowaidly (ap- 

nird- 


n. The cuckoo- par. a transposed form of argr, craven, cow 

ly, = AS. earg, cowardly: sec arch^), + madhr 
(^uMiunr), mail, ssK. man. Ct, ragman-roll,} 1. 
A craven. [Not found in this sense, except as 
in ragman-roll and the particular application 
in definition 2 following.] — 2. The devil. 

Fillus by the faders wll Aegh with Splrltus Sanctus, 

To I'unsiike that rageman and roue hym lius imples, 

That fyj*Mt man deceyuede thomli frut and falstt by heHt(». 

IHere Plouftnan{C), xlx. 122. 

ragman^ (rag'man), n, [ME. ragman, ragmon, 
ragenutn, ragemon, ragment, a deed sealed, a 
papal bull, a list, a tedious story, a game so 
callod: an abbr. of ragman-roll, q. v.] 1. Saints 
as ragman-roll, 1. 

He blessed hem with hts bretiei, and blered hure eyeii, 
And raghte with Iiiih ragman ryiiges and broclies. 

Piere Plomnan ((’), I. 72. 

Kede on this ropmoa, and rewle yow theraftiir. 

MS. VatUah. Vi. v. 4H, f. 7. {nallimU.) 

The records In connexion with the Anaiiclul operations 
of Hichard II. and Ricliurd HI. make It clear that a ray- 
man or rageman— -I believe the word Is spelled both ways 
—•meant simply a bond or personal obligation. 

The Aeademy, Jan. 18, 1800, p. 47. 

2. Same as ragnwn-roll, 2. 

Mr. Wright • . . has printed two oollections of ancient 
verses used in the game of ragman. IJalUwcU. 

ragnuui-rollt (rag'man-rol), n. [ME. *ragman- 
rme, ragmane-roello ragman*^ + roll, n. Also 
ragmaws roll, raqman^s rewc (i. e. row), Hemu' 
by abbr. ragman^, by corruption rig-my-roll, rig- 
marole: see rigmarole,} 1, A parchment rcJll 
with pendent seals, as an official catalogue or 
register, a deed, or a papal bull; hence, any 
imporiant document, catalogue, or list, tiio 
name was applied BpetdAcally, and perhaps originally 
(ill the snppo^ invidious sense *the ('ravens' K4>11 to 
the oollectioii of those instruinents by which the nobility 
and gentry of Hcotloud were tyrannically coiistniinefl to 
subscribe allegiance to Edwnixl I. of England in 1200. and 
which were more particularly recortled in four large rolls 
of parchment, consisting of thirty-Ave pieces iHMiiid to- 
gcUior, and kept in tlie Tower of London. (Jamieetm.) 

What one man etnong many tbousandes . . . Imili so 
rooche vaoaunte tyme, that he male bee at IcHMiire to 
touriie oner and oner In the bookes of Plato the rag- 
mannee rollee . . . whiche Socrates doetli there vhoV 

Rlraemue, Pref. to Apophthegms, tr. by (Tdall. 

I'he list of name* in Fame's book is called ragman mil 
ill Bkoltuii, I. 420. )lalliwell. 

2. A game played with a roll of imrchiiioiit 


containing verses descriptive of character, to 
each of which was attached a string with a 
pendant. The parchment being rolled up, each player 
of the projecting strings, and t* 


selected one of the projecting strings, and the verse to 
which it led was taken aa his description. 

8. A written fabrication; a vague or rambling 
story; a rigmarole. 

Mayster parson, I marvayll y« wyll gyve lycenc 
To this false knave In this audience 
To publish his ragman rollee with lyes. 

The Pardmeer and the Frere (1538). (HaUiwU.) 

ragman’s rawet. Same as ragman-roll, 2. 

These songea or rimes (because their urlfdnall beglnnyng 
issued out of FeBooninro)wer called in latlne Fescennina 
Oarmina or Fesoerinini lythmi or veiaus ; whiche I doe 
here translate (according to our English proiierbe) a rag- 
man'e rewe or a bible. For so tlwHs we call a long Jeste 
that railletli on any peraunc by namo^ or ioncbetli a bodle's 
honestee somewhat nere. 

ITdaWB Eraemude Apophth., p. 274. 

raignaa's rollt (rag^m^nz rol), n. See ragnian- 


xagnly 

rag-mousy (rag'mun^l), n. Bee rag money, 
under r<wi. 

Bagnardk (rag'n^W^k'), n. [< Icel. ragna rdkr, 

* twilight of the gods' (H. gotterdarntnerungy, 
ragna, gen. of riign, regin, neut. pi., the pfods 
(sB Cbtu. ragin, counsel, will, determination, 
>ragineie, counselor); roh', twilight, dimness, 
vapor (see but orig. ragna riik, the his- 

tory of the gods and the world, esp. with ref. to 
the last judgment, doomsday: Hik, reason, judg- 
ment.] In Scand, myth,, the general destruc- 
tion of the gods in a great battle with the evil 
l>owers, in which the latter and the earth also 
perish, followed by regeneration of all things 
through the power of the suprmue Clod, and the 
reappearance of those gods who represent the 
regeiif»rative forces of nature. 

ragoa (ra-go'tt), n. Same as goa, 1. 

ragondin, «. The pelt or fur of Iho Jia Plata 
heavt-r or ooypou, Myopotamus cogpite; nutria. 

ragOOf, n. An obsolete English spelling of 
ragout. 

ragout (ru-g5'), 11 , [Formerly spelled ragoo or 
rugon, in imilntion of tlio F. prou., also ragoust, 
< OF. ragowst, F. ragout, a stew, a seasoned 
ilish, < ragoustrr, ragmiter, bring back to one's 
appetite; < re- (< L. re-), again, 4* a- (< L. ad), 
to,+ goui/lvr, F. gouter, < L. guttiare, taste: see 
r/t/jifS.] 1. A dish of moat (usually mutton or 
veal) and vegetables cut small, stewed brown, 
and highly stMiKoried. 

Hponsy Merclls in stroiifir Rugouete arc found, 

And ill the .Soiipc the Bliiiiy Snail is drown'd. 

Gay, Trivia. 

And thus they bid farewell to carnal dishes, 

And sttlid iiumts, and hifilily-iiplced ragouie, 

. I'lt live for forty dnys on ill-drcsH'd Ashes. 

Uyron, Boppo, at. 7. 

Wiien he found her prefer a plain dish to a ragoutt had 
iioiliing to say to her. 

Jane AueUn^ ITldo and Prejudice, p. 20. 

2. Figuratively, a spicy mixture ; any phfuant 
c'ombination of persons or things. 

I assure you she has an odd liagoi^tot nuardlans, as you 
will And ’When you hear the CharHcters. 

Mre, CenUiere, hold Stroke. II. 

rag-picker (rag'pik^^r), n, 1. Ono who goes 
about to collect rags, bones, and other waste ar- 
ticles of some little value, from streets, ash- 
pits, dunghills, otci. — 2. A machine for tearing 
and jiulling to shreds rags, yarns, hosiery, old 
carpet, and ot her waste, to reduce them to cot- 
ton or wool Hta)i1e; a shoiidy-machinc.-. Bag- 
pickers' disease inaliKiiant anthrax. 

ragshag (rag'slmg), n. [A riming variation of 
rag, as if < rag^ + nhag.} A iqpry ragged per- 
son ; especially, one who purposely (iresses in 
grotesiiue rags for exhibition, [(kdloq. J 

While the were inarching, . . . [he] caught his 

f(Hil in his ragged garment and fell. 

C'oiui. Caurant, July 7, 1887. 

rag-sliop (rag'shop), n. A shop in which nigs 
and other refuse collected by rag-pickers are 
bought, sorted, and prepared for use. 

rag-sorter (rag's5r^t6r ), n . A person employed 
ill sorting rags for pfi|>cr-making or other use. 

The BubJeciH were grouficd as follows : six ragmrlere, 
four female cooks, etc. Medical Mette, Llll. 000. 

ragstone (rag'ston), n. [< rof/i + stone.} 1, 
In ICng. gcol., a rock forming a part of a series 
of rough, shelly, sandy limestones, with layers 
of marl and sandstone, occnrriug in the Low- 
er or Batli Oolite. The shale series is some- 
times called the Bagstona or Baffstonc series, — 
2. In masonry, stone quarried in thin blocks 
or slabs. 

rag-tag (rag' tag), ». [Also tag-rag, short for tag 
and rag: see raql, tag, n., tag-rag,} Ragged 
people collectively ; the scum of the popumcc ; 
the rabble: sometimes used uttiibiitively. [Col- 
I kinds of shabby or 
degree of worthloas- 


Rag-tag and hcbtail, disgiiiHed and gut up with make- 
shift arms, hovering in the distancf^, have before now de- 
cided battles. OiadtAom;, (Jlcanlngs of Past Yean, 1. 160. 

rag-tumaol (rag'K'rn'^sol), n. Linen impreg- 
nated with the blue dye obtained from the juice 
of the plant Chrozophora tinctoria, used as a test 
for acids. Scti tumsol, 2. 
ragnlated (rug'u-la-tcd), a. In Iwr,, same us 
ragulu. 

ragole (rag-u-la/), a, 
ra^ed (rag'uld), a. 


as raguly. 

raguly ( rag 

E. rag^ + -uU ■+■ -4.} 


Riirrie as rt 
[< ragul-y + 


>.] Same 


r< Heraldic F. raguU; < 
,, . In her., broken into regu- 
lar projections and depressions like batue- 




A CrrMi Kaguly. 
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ments, except that the lines make oblique an- 
tfles with one another: said of one of the lines 
in heraldry, whicdi i« used to 
senarati* the divisions of the 
field or to form the boundary of 
any ordinary, 

Rag1lBan(ra-K5'Ran),rt.andn. [< 

Hagma (see def.) + -art. Cf. nr- 
ffosy.'] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
KaffCusa in Dalmatia, on the Adri- 
atic, a city belonging to Austria, 
but for many centuries prior t,o the time of 
Nyj^oleon I. an indepcnd<‘iit republic, 
n, n. A native or an inhabitant of Kagusa. 
ragweed (rag' wed), w. 1 . Any plant of the com- 
posite g<*nuH Ambrosia; e8]»ocially,the common 
North American species A. trifithtf the gjeat 
ragweerl or horse-ciane, an<l A, arUmiaiafolia, 
tlie Koman worrnwoo<l or hogweed. Both are 
HonietliiiAH called hittenrefd. The former ii commonly 
found oil rlver*bHnk)s Ima thrce<lubed leaves, and u 
■oinetliiieB 12 feet blKli. The latter, a much-taraiiching 
plant from I to :{ feet. blKb, with dliwected leavei, growa 
every wheni in waMte pliiceM, nluiig roadi, etc., and la trou< 
blesome in lluldii. lu jMilleii In regarded aa a uauM of hay- 
fever. The plaiitfi of tblM geiiim are moncDoloua the flow- 
em of the two eexen borne In Beparate bead% the female 
heads producing n Hliigle flower with the ovoid Involucre 
closed over It. I'be flowers are greenish and luconspicn- 
ouB. See A tnUrtma, 2. 

2. The ragwort or Ht.- James- wort, ScneoioJaco- 
hma. ( Prov. Eng.] 

rag-whMl (rag'hwdi), n. 1. In a wheel 
having a notched or serrated margin. — 2. A 
cutlers^ polishing-wheel or soft disk made by 
clamping together a number of disks cut from 
some faiiric.— Rag-wheel and chain, a contrivance 
for uoe Instead of a band or belt when great rosistanoe la 
to be overcome^ coiiHlstlngof a wheel with pins or cogs on 
the rim, and a chain In the links of which the pins catch. 
See cut under ehatnrwheel, 

rag-wool (rag' wdl ), n . Wool from rags ; shoddy, 
rag-work (rag' wdrk), w. 1. Masonry built with 
uudroBsed flat stones of about the tliickness of 
a brick, and having a rough exterior, whence 
the name.— 2. A manufacture of carpeting or 
similar heavy fabric from strips of rag, which 
are either knitted or woven toother. Compare 
rag carpvt, under ragh 

ragworm (rag'w(^nn), ft. Same as mtul-tconri. 
ragwort (rag'w^rt), ft. The namo of several 
plants of the genua Seneeio; primarily, 8. Ja- 
eobma of Europe and 
northern Asia. Tills is 
an nreot herb from 2 to 4 
fout high, with bright-yel- 
low radiate heads in a uoni- 

C t terminal corymb ; tlio 
^es ore irregularly lobed 
and toothed, wsbiice the 
name. Alsu called Aiuinwec/, 
eanknrwettd, 

kttdltt‘doekf jaettb»a, etc.; In 
Ireland /airfe/'/ioriw. Hoiiiu- 
tlincM ragiMad.— Afirlcan 
ragwort. Hee Othontta.— 

Qmden ragwort, a North 
Ainorican plant; Seitecio 
aureug, from 1 to .*t feet 
high, sumctlines lower, 
bearing corymbs of golden- 
yellow heads in spring: 
vervcommoii and extremely 
vanable. It Is said to have 
been a favorite vulnerary 
with the Indians, and Is by 
•onie regarded as nn cm- 
menagogne and diuretic. 

Alao colled tqttaw-wsitd 
and Purple rag- 

wort. the purple Jacobnu, 

Sotuicio elfgann, a handsome 
ganleu spoclos from the 
Capo of Good Hope: a 
•mouth herb with pinnatittd leaves and oorymbed heads, 

. .. -Boa-ragwort 

tfSeneeittUnnsn- 

plant covered with 

aoarcely deciduous hoary wool. 
rahatBt, V. t. An erroneous form of 

He lienor linned rahatynp of those peraonos that olfrod 
■acrlAco for to bane good noalth of bodle. 
f/dog, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 86. iDavSet.) 

Baku (ril'kb), n. [Skt. Udhu; derivation ob- 
scure.] In Hindu myth., the demon that is sup- 
posed to be the cause of the eclipses of the sun 
and moon. 

Baia ( ni'a), n. [NL., also Itaja^ < L. rain, a ray : 
see ray^.] A genus of batoid solacdiians: used 
with various limit s. (a) By the old authors It was cx- 
tendod to all tho species of the onler or suborder Jiaire. 
(h) Hy iiKNlcrn authors it 1 h restrlctod to those Haiidjt (in 
the narrowest sense) which have tho pectorals sepamteil 
by tho snout, the caudal rudlmentaiy, and the ventrals 
distinct and notched. It comprises nearly 40 specleiL 
generally called aintifes or raya. See cuts under ikate and 
rat/*. 

BaiflB (ru'd), ». pi. [NL., pi. of L. rnia, a ray: 
see Jiaia,] An order or suoorder of selachians, 



I. the upper part of the stem 
with the liuiidh uf Kcitclen ragwort 
(.S't’Hrri/taHt'fHx ) ; a, the rhieome 
with the lower pjirt of the stem 
uiid the leiives ; a, the achene. 
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comprising the rays or skates, and distinguished 
by the position of the branchial apertures on the 
lower surface of the body, and the depressed and 
disk-like trunk in combination with the out- 
spread pectorals. Also called Batmdei, 

ra]Uui (ra'§n), a. and n, [< NL. Rai{a) + -cm.] 
Same as raioM. 

raible (r&'bl), v. A Scotch form of rahhUK 

Wee Miller neist the guard rellevei^ 

Aud orthodoxy nUbtea. Buma, Holy Fair. 

raid (rftd), n. [Also fade; < ME. fade, Northern 
form of rode, < AS. rad, a riding, zs loel. reidh, 
a riding, a raid : sen road, of which raid is a va- 
riant, prob. in part from the cognate Icol.form.] 
1 . A hostile or predatory incursion ; (^specially, 
an inroad or incursion of mounted men; a 
swooping assault for injury or jd under; a foray. 

Then he a proclamation maid. 

All men to meet at Inverness, 

Throw Murray land to mak a mid. 

Pattis of HaHaw (Child's BaUada, VII. 184). 

So the rufBans gniwl'd, 

Fearing to lose; and all for a dead man, 

Their chance of booty from the ttioming's raid. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

Hence — 2. A sudden onset in general; an ir- 
ruption for or as if for assault or seizure ; a de- 
scent made in an unexpected or undesired man- 
ner: as, a police raid upon a gambling-house. 
[Chiefly colloq.] 

raid (r&d). v. [< raid, w.] I. intrana. To po 
upon a raid; engage in a sudden hostile or dis- 
turbing incursion, foray, or descent. 

The Baxona were perpetually raiding along the confines 
of GauL The AttatMe, LXV. 1 & 8 . 

n. tram. 1. To make a raid or hostile attack 
upon; encroach upon by foray or incursion. 
Ilence— 2. To attack in anyway; affect inju- 
riously by sudden or eovert assault or invasion 
of any kind : as, to raid a gambling-house. [Col- 
loq.] —To raid tlie market, U) derange prices or the 
oonnie of trad^ aa on the atock-ezchange^ by exciting dis- 
trust or nnoertainty with regard to values ; disturb or de- 
press prices by creating a iumitorary panic. [Colloq.] 

raider (ra'd^r), n. [< raid + -crl.] One who 
makes a raid ; one engaged in a hostile or pi'od- 
atory incursion. 

raign^ t, r. t. [ME. reynen ; by apherosis for ar- 
ratgnX (ME. araynen, etc.).] To arraign. 

And many other exstoroioners and promoters In dyuers 
oontreys within thereame waabroght to London, and put 
in to jirysons; and reyned at tho Qyld Hulle with Empson 
and Hudley. Arnold’s Chronicle, p. xUv. 

raign'^t, n. and V. An obsolete spelling of reupt. 

ItfSdSB (ra'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., \ Rain -b -fV/«?,] 
A family of hypotrome selacbianH, or Raiee, 
tyiiifled by tho genus Raia ; the skates and rays 
proper. The speclea have a moderately broad rhombic 
disk, a more or lesa acute anuut, the tall alender but not 
whlp-llke; and sunnounted by two amall dorsals without 
•pines, and no eleotrioal apparatus. The females are 
oviparous, eggs inclosed in qnadrate oonieoiia capsuloa 
buing cast. In this respect the liaiidw differ from all tlie 
other ray-like selnchtana. Tlio spooles are finite numer- 
oua, and every sea liaB repnwonlatlvea Formerly the 
family waa taken in a much more extended aense, em- 
bracing all the repreaontatIvoB of the suborder except the 
aaw-flshes. Also Itajidrs. 

Baiinss (ra-i'n€), n. pi. [NL., < Raia + -ivee.'] 
A subfamily of rays, coextensive with tho fam- 
ily Haiidm in its most restricted sense. 

raikt, 0. i. Bee rah!*‘^. 

rail^ (rftl), n. [< ME. rail, railc, rayl, ^rcgel, 
*resol (in comp. rcgolsHcke, a ruler), ^rtly < 
AS. regol (not found in sense of * bar^ or *rail’ 
except as in regoleUcca (> ME, regoletielce), a 
ruler, a straight bar, but common in the de- 
rived sense *a rule of action,’ s MD. reghcl, 
fijghel, ryehel, richcl, a bar, rail, bolt, later rich- 
gel, a bar, shelf, D. rigcAel, a bar, =s MLG. regel, 
JiG. regel, a rail, cross-bar, s= OIIG. vigil, MHG. 
rigel, (J. riegel, a bar, bolt, rail, ss Sw. rcgcl =: 
Dan. Hgel. a bar, bolt ; partly < OP. reille, raille, 
roillc, voile, rcilho, relle, rele, a bar, rail, bolt, 
board, plank, ladder, plow-handle, furrow, row, 
otc.,P. dial. rciWc, ladder, reille, railte, plowshare 
(< LG.); < L. regula, a straight piece of wood, 
a stick, bar, staff, rod, rule, ruler, hence a rule, 
pattern, model : see ride^. Rail^ is thus a donb- 
let of rule^, derived through AS., while ruh^ is 
derived through OF., from the same L, word. 
Cf. rait^.'] 1. A bar of wood or other material 
passing from one post or other support to an- 
other. Hails, variously aecured, aa by being mortlaed to 
fir pitsslng through sloU in their aupports, etc., are used 
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2. A structure eonsistiug of rails and their 
sustaining posts, balusters, or pillars, and eon- 
stitutingan inclosure or line of division: often 
used in the plural, and also called a railing. The 
raUs of masaive atone, elaborately ocnlptured, which form 
the ceremonial incloaurea of ancient Buddhlot topei; tern- 
plea, aaored treea; etc., In India, are among the moat ohai- 
acteriatio and importiuit featnrea of Bnddhlat arohitec- 
ture, and are the moat remarkable woika of tbia class 
known. 

The Orownd within the Baylss muat bee eovenrd with 
blake Cloth. 

Books ef Prsesdntcs (B. E. T. EL, extra aer.X L ss. 

[ a white marble In form of a gravea-atoue, 

\ a mla of hraaae. Sandys, Travailea; p. 127 , 

The Bharbiit rail, according to the inacriptlon on it, 
waa erected by a Prince VAdha Pala. . . . Ihe Buddli 
Oaya rail la a rectangle, meaauring 181 ft. by 06 ft. 

J. Fsrguason, Hlat Indian Arch., p. 85. 

8 . In Joinery, a horizontal timber in a piece of 
framing or paneling. Bpeciflcally— (a) In a door, 
•aah, or any paneled work, one of the horixonfal piecea be- 
tween which the paiiela lie^ the vertical piecea being 
called sMIea Bee cut under door, (b) The oonrae of pieces 
into which the upper ends of the balusters of a stair are 
mortlaed. (e) In rumiture-maklng and fine jolneiy. any 
piece of the oonatmotion paaalng between two poata or 
other member! of the frame : aa, the head-mil or loot-mil 
in a bedstead. Hence -~(d) A correaponding member in 
oonstmetion in other materials than wood, aa a tie in 
braas or iron f omiture. 

4. NauU, one of several bars or timbers in a 
ship, serving for inclosure or support. The mil, 
Bpeciflcally ao called, la the fence or npper part of tlie 
hulwarka, conalatlng of a oonrae of molded planks or amall 
timbera mortised to the atanchions; or sometimes to the 
timber-heads. The part paaalng round the stern ia the 
taffrail. The /orseasUs-rau, poop’raU, and top-mil are bers 
extended on stanchions across the after part of the fore- 
oastle-deck. the fore part of the poop, and the after pari 
of each of the tops, respectively. A ^n-mil is part of a • 
rail with holes in it for uelaying-pitis ; and a ftfe-raU is a 
rail around the lower put of a maat, above the deck, with 
similar holea. The ram of the head are curved pieces of 
timber extending from the bows on each aide to the hnll 
of the head, for Its support 

6. One of the iron or (now generally) steel bars 
or beams used on the permanent way of a rail- 
way to support and guide tho 
wheels of cars and motors. The 
general form now moat in use for steam- 
milways is that known aa the T-raxl. Bnt, 
though these rails all have a section vague- 
ly resembling the letter T. the proportTonB 
of the different parts and the weights of 
the rails are nearly as various as tho rail- 
ways themselves. In the acocmipanying 
diagram is shown a section of a rail weigh- 
ing 75 pounds per yard in length, tho 
weight of the lengtii of one yard being the 
common mode m atatlng the weights of 
rails. These weights are in modem rails 
sometimes aa great as 100 or more pounds 
per yard, the more recent tendency having 
been toward heavier locomotives and heavier ralla. The 
cut shows the comparative dlmonslona of the various 
rarta. (Compare fuk-Jointj Ash-vlats. and jfaAt, v. t, 6 .) 
The curved janctfons of the wen with the head and the 
base are called Uie>illfto. 

6. The railway or railroad as a means of trans- 
port: as, to travel or send goods by rail. [Col- 
loq.] 

French and English made rapid wgy among the drago- 
manlah offieiali of the mil. 

W. H. MusseU, Diary in India, 1. 24. 

On the qneatlon of mil charges a good deal might he 
written. Q^rtor^ Bso., CXLv. 816. 

The tourlata find the steamer waiting for them at tho 
end of the mil. C. D. IFamer, Their lilgrlmoge, p. 270. 

7. In cotton-spinning, a bar having an np-and- 
down motion, by which yam passing through is 
guided upon tho bar and is distributed upon 
the bobbins.— -Adhesion of wheolsto rails. Bee ad- 
Aeston.— OaiqiMd rail. See eapt.— Oompound rail, » 
railway-rail made in two longitudinal oounterparta bolted 
together in such manner that opposite ends of each pro- 
ieot beyond the other part to produce a lapping Joint when 
the raila are spiked to the ties or sleepers. Also called 
eontinnous m».— Bouble-hoaded nil, a railway-rail 
without flanges, with two opposite heads united by a web. 
It ia always ua^ with chairs, and by taming it upsldt? 
down it can he naed after the upper head has become so 
worn aa to be uaeleaa.— -FUm rail, in ship^rp,, a thin 
piece of timber attached inside of a ootvm head-rail in 

.. — ^ caat-lrun 

nil' 

„ . man 

ner of some cast-iron beama and giruera. It waa Intro- 
duced in 1806,—- Flat rail, a railway-rail of oaat-iron or 
wrought-lron fastened hy spikes to loimiiudinal sleepers- 
The cast-iron flat rail waaflrst used in 1776.— lUddltnll. 
in earp., that roll of a door which la on a level with thr 
hand, and on which the lock is usually fixed, whence it i>^ 
Bometimea called the todt-mil. Bee out under door.— Flpe 
rail, a rail of iron pipe Joined by flttinga as in plpe-flttlnp. 
Such rails, of Iron or brass, are now mnoh 1 ' 


1 

Section of Rail. 

a, head i A, 
wel> • t, bate ; Die 
uait a Is at the 
Inner side nf the 
head, and made 
to correspond 
with the throat of 
the car-wheel. 


to form feiious and harriers and for many other purposea. 
In many pnrta of the United States rail fences are otnn- 
luonly made of raila roughly split from logs and laid rig- 
sag with their ends resting upon one another, every inter- 
section so formed being oflen supported by a pair of oroaa- 
■takes driven into the ground, upon which the top rails 
rest 


Buch rails, of Iron or brass, are now mnoh used in engine 
rooms of ships, at the sides of locomotives, on iron bridgin', 
devated railways, eto.-Flpe*nll flttliifB, the serea- 
led fittings Jnoluding conpUngs, elbowB,oroaB6i;teefi. 
I, etc., used in pntang togetner plpe-raOings, and 
y of an ornamental pactera.— Folnt-zmlLa pointed 


threaded fittings Jni 
flanges, I 

UBOSlly of B — — i- -- 

rail asm In the constmotlon of a railway-Bwit^L-Bfill; 
dxUHlig a machine for drilling boles in tbe wei > 

of steel rails for the insertion of fish-plate bolta,— B bU' 




ndl 

„ • portiihle ■oraw-preM tor 

tftniii^ienitiK or orookod ratU or iron iNtrs.—Ball 
niMt <iuuu.X with the lee rail aubnerged : as, the veaoel 
galled roil under,-- Edll6d niL a rail made of wrouRbi- 
inm or ateel Iqr rolltnir.— mtMiMUtod rail a railway. 


inm or ateel by rolllnir.->8IMl-li0ad«d radl. a railway, 
i-ail having a wrought-bon base and web and a ate^ 
head. Baoh rails were too expensive for general use, 
mid have given place to the Beesemer^teel raila. Also 
(•ailed leeaf-tofipea i-uO ,— Steel nil* a rolled-ateel railway* 
mil. The flrat steel rails were manufactured In England 
by Mushet in 18M. The development of the use of steel 
mils, stimulated by the invention of the celebrated Bcsee* 
liter process for making cheap mild steel from which rails 
of far greater durability than those of wroughMion can 
bo manufactured, Ims been rapid, and has resulted In the 
giibstitutlon of steel rails for wrought-irun rails on near- 
ly all Important railways In the world.~To rlda on a 
rail. Bee ride.— Virginia rail Iteioe. Same as enake 
fence (which see, under /eneeX 

Tali'- (ral), V. [< ME. railm^ raylen (as OHG. 
rigildnt MHG. rigelett^ G. riegeln)^ rail; cf. OF. 
reiliier, roiWer^ raillier, inclose with rails, Imr; 
from the noun. Cf. rfli/2, r.] I, trans, 1. To 
inclose with rails: often with in or off. 

The sayd herso must bee raylyd about, and batigyd with 
hlake Cloth. 

Booke nf Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.X I. ^ 

It Is a spot reliv'd in, and n piece of ground is laid out like 
a garden oed. Poeoeke, Description of the East, IL 11. loi. 

Mr. Langdon . . . has now reacluul the railed space. 

If', jg. Baker, New Timothy, p. irs). 

2. To furnish with rails; lay the rails of, as a 
railway; construct a railway upon or along, as 
a street. [Recent.] 

Fifty miles of new mad graded last year, which wrh to 
receive Its rails this spring, will not he railed, lieeause It 
is not safe tor the company to make further Investinetits 
ill tliat State. Harper’ e Mag,, LXXYII. I2ri. 

n. intraiis. To fish with a hand-line over the 
rail of a ship or boat. [Colloq.J 

In England, the summer Ashing for mackerel IscarritNl 
o.) iiy means of hand lines, and small boats may lie seen 
railing or ** whlAiiig ” amongst the suhools of mackerel. 

Mature^ X1.1. ISO. 

rail^t (ral), r, t. [< ME. railcn, raylen, < AS. as 
if *regolian (= 1). regclen = G. rcgeln)^ set in 
order, rule, < regal ss D. G. Sw. Dan. regH, < L, 
rcgula, a rule: see raifl, and cf. mtet. Cf. OF. 
reillier^ roiUier, rail, bar, also stripe, from the 
noun.] To range in a lino; set in order. 

A1 watx rayled on ruil ryclie golde nayles, 

That al glytered ghnit as glem of the siitine. 
Gawayne and the Green Knvjht (E. E. T. B.), 1. 60S. 

I'hey were brought to London nil railed In ropes, like n 
team of horses hi a cart, and were execute^ some at Lon- 
don, and the rest at divers places. Bacon, Hist lien. VII. 

Andlcy. Flammock, Joseph, 

The ringleaders of this coinmotlon, 

Hailed In rraes. At ornaments for traitors, 

Walt your detenuliiatloiis. 

Ford, T*erkln Warbeck, ill. 1. 

rail^t (ral), «. [Early mod. E., also raylc; < 
ME. rail, reily regel, < AS. hrnegel, hr/egl, a gar- 
ment, dress, robe, ]d. clothes, =s OS. hregil == 
OPries. hreil, reyl, rcil s= OHG. hregil, clotlnng, 
garment, dress; root unknown.] 1. A gar- 
' r ill the coi 


Angels . 

A certain Spaniard 


he compound 


mont; dress; robe: now only 
night^ail , — 2. A kerchief. 

liayle for a womans neck, orevechief, en ((uarttre dou- 
bles. Palsgrave. 

And then a gmal grey frocke, 

A kercheffe, and a raile. 

Fi^r Bacon' B Propheeie (10(H). (UaUiwell.) 

railBf (ral), r, t, [ME. railen ; < rail^, r.] To 
•Iress; clothe. 

Reall taUled with wel liclie clothes. 

WiUiam qf Paleme (K. E. T. S,\ 1. 1018. 

rail* (ral)* w. [Early mod, K. rayle; < OF. raalo, 
male, F. rdle (> G. raile, ML. rallutt), F. dial. 
reille, a rail; so called from its cry; cf. OP. 
rasle, F. rdk, a rattling in the throat; < OF. 
raller, F, rdlcr, rattle in the throat, < MD. 
ratelen, rattle, make a noise: see rattle. Cf. 
(ilso D. railen, rellcn, make a noise, Sw. raila, 
<'liatter (rallfSgel, a rail), Dan. raile, rattle.] A 
bird of the subfamily UaUina, ana especially 
<>1‘ the genus Ballue; a water-rail, land-rail, 
iMursh-hen, or crake. Balls are sinaU marsh-lov- 
>'ig wading birds, related to coots and golllnules. Tliey 
iOMiund In the marshes and swamps of most parts of the 
'^orld, where they thread their way In the muses of the 
= e“ds with great esse and celerity, the body being thin 
>n(l compressed, and the legs stout and strong with long 
< ' •eit. They nest on the ground, and lay numerous spotted 
' <gs ; tlie young run about os soon us hatched. Tlie com- 
■'•on rail of Europe Is RoUub aguatieus; the clapper-rail 
salt-water marsh-hen of the Tnlted Slates is tl. crept’ 
f friB : the king-niil or fresh- water marsh-hen Is B. deffane; 
jljy Virginia rail Is R, virginianus, also called red rail, 
'far red-hrmded rail, lesBer dapper-rail, emaU mvd-hen, 

• Very generally. In the ITnftcil Stat^ the word rau 
'.‘•^^‘d absolutely means the aora or soree, Ponatut r«r»- 

* - 'ta, more fully oaUefl raU bird, cMeken-billed rail, FngUeh 

Carolina rad, American rad, common rad, eora-rad, 
CaroHna crake, crake^gatlinule. etc. See Crex, 
and out under BoOim.— Q oldan rail, a snipe 
ot the genus RkyneheBa; a painted-snipe or rail-snipe.— 
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iPOttod ralL the spotted crake, Porwana marudta, also 
colled igtotted tkitty and epoUed water-hen.— WeiJu, lilL 
Bee Oeydromue, 

rail® (ral), r, [Early mod. E. ray/e; < OF. m//- 
ler, F. railler, jest, deride, mock, ss 8p. rallar, 
grate, acrape, vex, molest, s= Pg. ralar, acrape, 
rub, vox, < Ij, as if **radtitare, dim. or freci. of 
ratlere, scrape, scratch: see rase^, r/irci. Cf. 
L. rallum (coiitr. of *radlum), a scraper, ratlula, 
a scraping-iron : see radula. Hence rally'i, rail- 
?^«] I. intrane. To sjieak bitterly, ojiprobri- 
oiisly. or reproachfully: use acrimonious ox- 
pressiona; scoff; inveign. 

Thou raided on. right wlthouten reason. 

And blomcst hem much for small encheason. 

Spenser, Bliep. Cal., May. 
bring not railing accusation against them. 

2 Pci. ii. 11. 

raUed . . . cxirciiiely at me. 
Coryat, Crudities, 1. 120. 
With (lod and Fate to rad at siiAering easily. 

M, Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
-Syn. of rail at. To upbraid, scold or scold at or scold 
about. Inveigh against, abuse, objurgate. Rading and 
scolding are always undIgnlAuti, if not iinpromtr ; literally, 
abusing is linuroper ; all ^ree words may by liyi>erboie 
be used for talk which iiyiroper. 

II.f trans. To scoff at; taunt; scold; banter; 
affect by railing or raillery. 

M'lll thou caiisi rail the seals from off my lioiid, 

Thou but offciid'Ht thy lungs to speak so loud. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. i;». 

Such ns are oamble of goodness are raded into vice, 
that might us easily be ndnioiilsheil into virtue. 

Sir T, Brotmc, Beligio Metlici, ii. 4. 

rail^t (ral), r, i. [Early mo<l. E. rayle: < ME. 
railen, rciien, rmlen, flow, prob. a var. ot“ roilen, 
Mill, wander: see rot'fl.] To run; flow. 

Whan the Ocminte felt hym wounded and saugli the 
blod(.‘ raile down by (he lifte iye, ho was nygh winIp onto 
of Witte. Merlin (K. E. T. S.), II. 'M'i. 

1 saw a spring out of a rraike forth rayle. 

As clear us ('nristall gainst tho Hiinnie boamiis. 

Speimr, Visions of iSellay. 1. ir>5. 

rail-bender ( ral 'bon ^d^r ), w , A scro W'-preHS oi* 
hydraulic press for straightening rails, or for 
bending them in the construction of railway- 
curves and -switches. The rail is supported 
upon two beawu’H, betweim which the pressurt^ 
is applicHl. Also called rail-hending machine, 
rail-bird (ral'bMl), v. The (-aroliiiH rail or 
Hora, Porzana Carolina. [U. 8.] 
raU-bittem (rarbit^^rn), n. One of the small 
bitterns of the genus Ardetta, as A. neoxvna, 
which in some respects resemble rails, (’ones, 
rail-board (ral'boi'd), n, A boaiHl nailed to 
t he i*ail of a vessel engaged in fishing for mack- 
erel with hand-lines. 

rail-borer (ral'b6r^(jr), fi. A hand-diill for 
making boles in the web of rails for the Asli- 
plat<( bolts. 

rail-brace (ral'bras), n. A brace used to pre- 
vent the turning over of rails or the spreading 
of tracks at curves, swiUdies, ct,c., on railways, 
rail-chair (ral'diSr), n. An iron block, used 
especially in Great 
Britain, by means of 
which railway-rails 
are secured to the 
sleepers. With the Aat- 
iHittomed rail cnnimou in 
the United Stated, chaira 
arc not reqnired, tho raild 
being attacheil to the 
aleei^ra l>y dpikea. 
rail-clamp (ral'- nniible>hendeil Knit nnd K.i(l- 
Klllinp^ He A wen^e pjortb-WcslcTii Unllway, Kn|;Mii<l 

or t iKhtomuK-koy for , i,.w„ 

clarapliiga rail firmly v* '“i'* r orpr»» r: 

. * I, r , A*' f . wedire of rf, w(KKl"«-n;ws ; 

marail-chair,soasto 
prevent lateral play. 

rail-COaplinff (ral'kupGing), n. A bar or rod 
connecting Die opposite rails of a ruilw'ay to- 
gether at critical points, as curves or switches, 
where a firmer connection than is afforded by 
tho sleepers is needed. 

railer' (rfi'l^r), w. [< rain 4* -rrh] One who 
makes or furnishes rails, 
railer^ (ra'R-r), n. [Early mod. E. rnyler, < F. 
railleur, railcr, jester, < railler, rail, jest, mock: 
see Gyie who rails, scoffs, insults, cen- 

sures, or r<‘pn)acbcK with opprobrious language. 

I am do far off from dedcrvhigyoii. 

My buHiity «o nnAt for your alu*ctloii, 

That I am grown the acorn of eonimoii radent. 

Fletcher, W'ihlgcxioe Uhawe, Hi. 1. 

Junlua la never more than a rader, and veiy often he id 
third-rate oven aa a rader. John Modey, Burke, p. 47. 

rail-gnard (ral'gkrd), n, 1. In English loco- 
motives, one of tw'o stout r<Nls, reaching down 
to about two inches from the track, boforc} a 
front wheel. In America the cow-catcher or 


Same ns rail- 
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pilot serves the same purpo8e.»2. A guard- 
rail. 

railing (ra'Hng), n, [< ME. raylynge; verbal n. 
otrail},r,'] 1, Rails collectively; a combina- 
tion of rails ; a construction in which rails form 
an Important part. Hence — 2. Any openwork 
construction used as a barrier, parapet, or the 
like, primarily of wood, but also of iron bars, 
wire, etc.— Post and railing. See posH . 
railingly (ra'ling-li ), (tdr. In a railing luaiinor ; 

with Hcoftiiig or bnprobrious language 
railing-post (ra'ling-i»dst), n, 

post. 

railipotent (ra-lip'o-fent), a. [Irreg. < rain + 
potent, as in OMnipotent,^ Powerful in railing 
or vituperation, or as incentive to railing; ex- 
tremely abusive. [Rare.] 

The mcNii prepoateroud principled have, in retiultal, 
dhown tlicmsirlvod, as an olu author phrninw it, valiantly 
railijHttent. F. Hall, Mml. Eng., l*ref. 

rail-key (ral'ke), n, A wedge-piece used to 
clani]) a rail to a chair by driving it in between 
tho rail and the chair. (Compare ralMawp. 
raillery (nil'- or rar('r-i), n, [Early mod. E. 
raiUene, ralliery, rallery; < F. raillerte, jesting, 
mockery, < rnilUr, jest : see roiV® and raUff^.'\ 1 . 
Good-liuinorcd ])leasaiitry or ridicule ; satirical 
merriment; jcHiing language; banter. 

Let raillery he without malice or heat. B. Jmuon. 

WTioii you havchecti Abroad, Nephew, youll uiulentand 
Rallery hotter. Conitreve, W ay of tho World, Hi. 16. 

That cHiiiveraatioii whore the apirlt of radlety is aup- 
preddcd will ever apiietir todlous and liiditihl. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1. 1. 

2t. A jest. [Rar»*.J 

They take a pleading raillern rn* a dorioug truth. 

Genileman Instructed, p. IS. (iktvies.) 

railleur (ra-lyor' ), n. [F. railleur, railor, jester, 
mocker: see One who tiinm what is 

serious into ridicule; a jester; abanterer; a 
mocker. 

Tho family of tho rnillevrs la derivuil from the aanio 
original with the philoHophetd. The founder of philooo- 
phy id eoiifeddod by all to bo Mocrated ; and he wag algo 
the funioiid author of all irony. 

Rjt. AViro/, lllgt. Boyal Hoc. 
railly (ra'li), w.; pi. railUvs (-lis). [Dim. of 
rail^,"] Same as rail^. [Heotcli.] 
rail-post (rul'post), n. 111 earjf,: (a) A balus- 
ter for a st4iir-niil, band-rail, or a balustrade. 
{h) A newel. Also called railing-post, 
rail-punch (ral'piineb), n, A machine for 
punching holes in tho webs of rails, and for 
analogous UHes. 

railroad (ral'rod), ?/. [< rain + road.J A road 
upon w'hicli art^ laid otic or mor <4 lines of rails to 
guhlc and faidlitati^ the movement of vehicles 
designed to traiisiiort passengi^rs or freight, or 
both, fin thia geiide the wordg radroad and radvfay 
(which am of about tx|iial age) are ayiiuiiyniong ; bnt .the 
fomier Id more euinmonly (ami preferably) naed In the 
t nited Stated, the latter now univeraallv in England. 
In l>oth countrieg nteain- rnilroiuld are called roads, geldom 
onys. For convenh'iice, the dubjeet of railroadd, ami the 
varioiid eoni|iound woitlg, are treated in thia dictionary 
under raiRcag. J 

The London **(V>urier,*’ in detailing the advantagea ol 
rail-roads ujkui the looomotlvu atvam engine principle, 
coiitaiiiB a remark ndailve to Mr. ItUdh, our preaent miiiia- 
ter ill l/indoii . . . : W'hntevcr parllunient may do, they 
e.aniint atop the oourtie of knowletlgu and impmveiiieiit ! 
Tlie Atnorieiui govertiineiit hag poMOBdcd itgelf, throUgl* 
ltd niiiiidter, of tho iinpmved mode of eoiidlTUetlng and 
niukiiig rad-rtHuis, and there can be no doubt of their Im- 
ineiliate adoption throughout that country." 

Niles’s Register, April 2, 1826. 

Alai ! oven thugiddinoaa attendant on a Journey on thia 
Mnncheater rad-road la not m perlloud to the iiervca an 
that too frequent excrclgo In the nieiry-go- round of the 
ideal world. 

SeoU, Count Robert of Parla, Ini., p. xl. (Oet l.'i, 1881). 

On Mondav 1 ghall oet off for Liverpool by tho radroad. 
which will irien be openetl the whole way. 

Maeavlay, in Trevelyan, II. ;:o. 

Tjidy Buchan of Athlonu wiiteg thug In IS.'tS : *'I have u 
letter from Sir John, who strongly reconiinemld iny going 
by the radroad." A. and Q., 7fh aer., VIII. S7«. 

CommissloiKBr of Railroads. Him* comwissioner.— Elo- 
vatod railroad. Hee ratfim?/.^ Railroad euchre. Bee 
euchre.- Underground railroad, (a) Sw vmterground 
radiray, under rutlim//. (6) In tlie Viilted StatuH iiefore 
the altolltion of gluvery, a nerret Hrriingeinent for enabling 
alaveato escape Into free tirritory, by flagging them along 
from one fioiiit of eoiicenhiient to timdher till they reached 
Canada or gome other place of safety. 

railroad (ral'vml), r. 1. [< railroad, w.] To 
hasten or push forwunl with railroad speed; 
expedite mshiiigly; rush: ns, to raf/mn/ a bill 
llirough a legislature. [Hbing, U. 8.] 

A New Vork dally noine time ago reported that a com- 
mon tlilef . . . was radtftaded through court In a few 
days. Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXIl. 758. 

The Allen act, that was radroaded through at the cloae 
of the lust scMioii. Sei. Amer., R, a, LVII. 87. 
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railroader (rftrr5-d^r), ». A person engaged 
^ in tlio management or operation of a railroad 
or railrofids; one employed in or about the run- 
ning of railroad-traina or the general buHinoHs 
of a railroad. [U. S.] 

Th» TriUfr-Stattf Commercv rotiiniiwlon Ih <>n(leavorliig 
to Imriiiunbia tho iiitoruits of riilpijera niid raUrttatlerH. 

The Knt/itteer, LX VI. 18. 

railroading (ral'rd-ding), w. (< railroad + 
Tlie management of or work upon a 
railroad or railroadH ; tlif» buHiiiesH of eonatruct- 
ing or operating railroadn. | U. S.] 

Wonders In the scieiieu of railrtHuliinj that the tourist 
will go far to see. 

Itarper'n Wreklu, XXXIII., Supp., p. W. 

railroad-worm (nirrod-werm), ?I. The apide- 
muggot (larva of Trj/ja la pitmorifflla): bo called 
becaiiMe it huH Kproud along the lines of tho rail- 
roadH. [New lOng.] 

rail-saw (rarHA.)» n, A portable machine for 
sawing olT railway-rails in track-laying and -re- 
pairing. The most uppmvcd form elarnps to the rail to 
DO sawn, its fnuiie carryiiiK a i eeiprocating segmental 
saw working on n roek-Nimfl, whieli is o])erated bv later^ 
ally extending dutiiuhehle roek-levers. It has mecnunlsm 
which slowly niovcH tlie huw toward the rail. A rail can 
be eiit olt by it in ilfU'eii fiilniites. 
rail-snipe (rursnip), ». A bird of the genus 
llhijiichicn (or Ilosfratula), as /f. c/ipowwt/j, the 
Cape rail-snipe, also called painM ('ape snipe 
ami ffoldrn rail. 

rail-splitter (riirsj»lit"fjr), «. Ono who HjditB 
logs into rails for making a rail ftuuu^ Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the llnlt^ Status from IHOl to 1886, 
wiio in ills youth had occasirinatly Hplit rails, was some- 
times iNipuliirly called t/ie 7Yt»/*wMiUrr, and clulis of his 
piulbsaiis assumed tho numu Uau-eplUtera. [U, S.] 

Yes ; he hud lived to shame me from tny sneer, 

To luniu my iiencll, and cfmfute my pen ; 

To make me own this hind of priiieus peer, 

This raU-epliUtir a true-lMirn king of men. 

Trmi Trtiflttr, Aliruhum Lincoln. 

railway (rarwii), [< rain + M7/y.] 1. In 
meek, enffln.f broadly, a way composed of one or 
inort^ rails, or liiieH of rails, for the support, and 
commonly also for the <lirec-ti(m of the motion, 
of a body (‘arried on wheels adapted to roll on 
the rail or rails, or lines of rails. Tlie wheels of 
railway-ears lux) now more usually Hanged ; but In railways 
forming parts of inuehiiieH tliey are mimetimus grooved, 
or they may run in grooves forrmxl in the rails. 

2. A way for the traiisportatieii of freight or 

S aHsengers, or both, in which vehicles with 
aiiged or grooved wlieels are drawn or pro- 
pelled oil one or more lines of rails that sup- 
port the wheels of the veliieles, and guide their 
course by the lateral jiressure of the rails against 
the wheels ; a rai I road. (See railroad. ) Tim poi-ts 
of an ordinary passenger- ana freight- rail way proper aro 
the roofi hud, hiUlast, sleepers, rails, rail-ehuirs, splii'.us, 
spikes, swituhes and switch lueehuiilMiii, eolluclively called 
perinaMiU ivaff, and the signals; but in coniiiion and 
Hceepted usage the inuiming of tlie terms raUimy and rail- 
read has been extended U> iiiolude not only the penna- 
iieiit way, but everything necessary to its o|>eraUun, as 
tlie rolUng-Htock and buildings, liieliidiiig stations, ware- 
houses, ituind-huuses, locoiiiotlve-shops, cur-shops, and 
repair- sliops, luiil uImo all other property of Uie operating 
ouinpany, os sUajks, IkhkIb, and oilier securities. Must ex- 
isting railways cmtiloy steaiii-locoinotivos ; but syslenis of 
pnipuUioii by eudless wire ropes or cables, by electric- 
loooinotives, and by oleotromotors placed on individual 
oars to which eleotrloity generated by dynamos at suitable 
stations is supplied from clec.trleal conductors extending 
along the lino, or from Htorage-bntteries curritnl by tlie 
ourst have nK-eiitly made notable iirogross. liorse-rail- 
ways or tramways, In wlileli tho cars are drawn by lioraes 
or mules, ui‘e also extensively used for loeol passenger and 
freight truflle ; hut in ninny pluees such railways ore now 
being supplanted by electric or cable systeiiis. 

/foifiMp.— A now inm railimy has been invented In 
Bavaria. On an exactly horizontal surface, on this iin- 
provenienty a woman, or even u child, iiiny, with apparent 
ease, draw a oart loaded with more than six quintals. . . . 
It la proved that those iron rullingM are two thirds better 
than me English, and only cost half as imich. 

Nilee'e lieyietvr, .Tan. 26^ 1822. 

AlMUidomiiant Of railway, nee aha/uiofWtrnt.—Airlal, 
ArohlmedoaiL atmoipherlc, oantripetal, electric 
railway. See the adjeotivoa.— Blevated railway, or de- 
voted railroad, in ooiitrndlstlnctlon to sur/ace rauteay, an 
elevated structure, In fonn analogous to a bridge, used In 
New York and elsewhere for railway punames, to uvolil 
obstruction of surface roadways. The edevated MiructiircH 
are usually iiiodu of a good uitnllty of sUtcl and Iron, uiid 
oars are moved on them either by steoni-loconiotlves or 
by cable-traction, more commonly the former. Electricity 
has also been applied to the propulsion of cars on elevated 
railways. -Inouned raily^, a railway having such a 
steep gi*ade that special means other than ordinary loco- 
motive drlvlng-wneols are necessary for drawing or pi-o- 
pelling cars on IL The use of locomotives with gripping- 
wheels engaging a mil extending midway between the 
ordinary mils, or having a pinion engaging the teeth of a 
rack-rail similarly plnee<), is a feature of many such mil- 
ways, (tables opemted by a stat lotiary engine ore also used. 
- Marine railwi^. see imirine.- Military railway, a 
railway equipped for military service. Armored locomo- 
tives, and armor-plaUxl cars having port-holes for rifles and 
some of them currying swivel-guns, are prominent features 
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of a railitatynUlway outfit.— Pnamnatio raUwiy. (a) A 
railway in which oars are propelled by air-preesare bcmlfid 
them. In one form of pneumatic railway the ears were 
pushed like pistons through a tunnel by pressure of air 
on the rear. The system failed of prootioal sueeesa from 
the difHciilUes met with in the attempt to carry it out on 
a large aoale. Also called atmotpherie railway (which sec, 
under aimatpherie). (6) A railway in which oars are drawn 
by pneumatic lucomotivea. Bcaroelv more luccess has 
been reached in this method than in that deacribed above. 
—Portable railway, or portable railroad, a light rail- 
way-track made in detachimle sections, or otherwise con- 
structed so that It may be easily taken np^ carried about, 
and transported to a distance, for use in military opera- 
tions, in constructing roads, in building operations, in 
making excavations, etc. The rails are frequently of 
wood, or of w(nm 1 plated with iron.— Prltmoldal rail- 
way, a railway consisting of a single continuous beam 
or truss supported on posts or columns. The engine and 
cars run astride of the beam, the former lieing provided 
with grip-wheels to obtain the hold on tlie track requisite 
for draft— Railway hraln, a term anplled to certain 
cases developed by railway accident In which a trau- 
matic neurosis is believed to be of cerebral origin.— Rail- 
way ClaUMt Oonaolldation Act, an Kngllsli statute of 
18^(8 and 9 Viet, e. 2a)conaolidating the usual statutory 
provisions applicable to railway corporations, enabling 
Iheni to take private property, and giving them special 
rights or special duties. -Railway CUt-Off aaw. See 
mvfi .—Railway post-ollioa. See poet-ojiee .— Railway 
scrip. See Railway spine, an altection of the 

spine resulting from concussion prtMucud by a railway 
accident. See umler iqatte. 

The railway epirw has taken its place in medical nomen- 
clature. Sd. Amer.t N. S., LX. 22. 

Underground railway, a railway running through a 
oontlnuoiis tunnel, aa under the streets or other pnm of 
a city ; a subterranean railway. 
railway*car (rarwa-kar), w. Any voliicle in 
genoriil (the locomotive or other motor and its 
tender excepted) that runs on a railway, whe- 
ther for tho transportation of freight or of 
passongors. 

railway-carriage (rarwa-kar^aj). w. A rail- 
way-car for passongcr-traffic. [Eng.] 
railway-chair (ral'wa-ehar), n. Bume as rail* 
chair. 

railway-company (nirwa-kum^pa-ni), n. A 
stock company, usually organized under a char- 
ter minteil by special legislative enactment, 
for the ]>ui*})ose of constmcthig and operating 
a railway, and invested with certain spe<dtd 
(lowers, as well as subject to special restric- 
tions, by the terras of its charter, 
railway-crossing (ral'wa-krds^ing), n. 1. An 
intersection of railway-tmcks. — 2. The inter- 
section of a oommonroadway or highway with 
the track of a railway. 

railway-frog (ral'wa-frog), w. B<*e./‘rof/a, 2. 
railway-sliae (rarwa-slid), n. A tum-tablo. 

railway-stitch (iiirwa-stich), n. l. In crochet^ 
same as iricoUsiileh. — 2. In vndrroidvry^ a sim- 
ple stitch usually employed in white embroi- 
dery, or with floss or ffloselle. — 3. In worsted- 
work or Berlin-wool work, a kind of stitch used 
on leviathan canvas, large and loose, and cov- 
ering tho surface quickly, 
railway-switch (rarwa-swich), n. Bee switch. 
railway-tie (rarwil-tl), n. Bee tie. 
railway-train (rarwa-tran), n. Bee train, 
raim (rdm), r. t. Bame as rearn^, 
raiment (ra'meut), n . [Early mod . E. raymen t ; 
< ME. raiment, raynintt, short for arayment, 
later arraiment, mod. array went: see arrayment. 
Cf. ray, by apheresis for array.’] That in 
which ono is arrayed or clad; clothing; vesture; 
formerly sometimes, in the plural, garments. 
[Now only poetical or nn*haic.] 

On niy kneus I beg 

That youll vouchsafe mu rainient, bud, and food. 

Shak., Leal*, ii. 4. 158. 

Truth’s Angul on horseback. Ids raiment of white silk 
powdered with stars of gold. 

Middleton, Triumphs of Truth. 

aSSHL Clothes, droM, attire, habiliments, garb, costume, 
array. These words are all in current use, while raiment 
and veeture have a poetic or antique sound, 
raimondite (ru^mou-dit), n. [Named after A. 
Itaimondi, an Italian scientist who spent many 
years in oxfiloring Peru.] A basic sulphate of 
iron, occurring in hexagonal tabular crystals of 
a yellow color. 

ram^ (rftn), n, [Early mod. E, raync, < ME. rein, 
rcyn, reym, rcane, regn, rien, ren, ran, < AS. 
rcan (often contr. ren) r= OS. regan, regin % 
Oi^ies. rein = I). regen s= ML(I. regen =s OHQ. 
regan, MHG. regen, G. regen = Icel. Sw. Dan. 
m/w = Goth. rign. rain: cf. li. rigare, moisten 
(see irrigation), Gr. wet (see cmltroea* 

ffo/i).] 1. The descent of water in drops 
through the atinosjihere, or the water thus fall- 
ing. In general, clouds constitute the reservoir from 
which rain descends, but the fall of rain in very small 
quantities from a cloudless sky is occasionally observed. 
The aqueous vapor of the atmosphere^ which condenses 
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into dond, and falls aa rain, It derlvtd firom Um mpors- 
tloQ of water partly from land, bat ohlafly from tbs vast 
expanse of the ocean. At a given tamperatiire, only r 
oertain amount of oqueoui vapor can be contained in a 
given volnmeb and when this amount Is present the air 
IS said to be saturated. If the air is then cooled below 
this temperature, a jport of the vapor will be condensed 
into small drops, which, when auapended In the atuio- 
sphere^ constitute clouds. Under continued cooling and 
condensation, the number and siie of the dnma increase 
until they begin to descend by their own weight The 
largest or these, falling fastest, unite with smaller ones 
that they overtake^ and thus drops of rain are formed 
whose size depends on the thickness and density of thi- 
cl^ud and on Che dlatrlbniiou of electrical atreas therein 
Sometimes the rate of condensation is so great that the 
water appears to fall in sheets rather than In dropi^ and 
then the storm la popularly called a eto%id-bunt. It is now 
generally held that dynamic cooling (tliat i% the oooIIiik 
of air by expansion, when raised in altitude, and therebj 
broughC under diminished pressure), If^uot the sole esnsv 
of rain, is tlie only cause of any importance, and that othei 
causes popularly appealed to ~ such as the intermingling 
of warm and cold air, contact with cold mountain-Blo])«K, 
etc.— are either inoiierative or relatively inalgniflcant. 
The requisite ascent of air may he ocoationed either by 
convection current^ a cyclonic oironlatlon, or the upwant 
deflection of horiiontal currents by hills or mountains ; 
and rain may be claaslfled as oonveetive, eydonie, or oro- 
grapkicL according as tlie first, second, or third of these 
meChodfs is brought Into operation to produce it. ‘I'he 
prodnetivenuas of the soil and the maintenance of life in 
most jparts of the earth depend largely upon an adequaU* 
fall of rain. In some regions it is more or less evenly din. 
tribnted throughout the year, in others it is confined to u 
part of tlie year (the rainy season), and in others still it is 
entirely absent, or too slight for need, according to varia- 
tion of local atmospheric conditions. In a slilp s log-book 
abbreviated r. 


A inuohel wind ollth mid a Intel rein. 

Ancren IHwU, p. 246. 


Also a man that was bom in ihys yie told vs that they 
hod no Rayne by the space of x months; they sowther 
whete with owt Raytie. 

Torkinfftan, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 61. 


2. Figuratively — {a) A fall of any substauei^ 
through tho atmosphere in tho manner of rain, 
as of blossoms or of the pyrotechnic stars from 
rockets and olber fireworks. Blood rain is a foil 
of frainneiita of red nlgn or tlie like, raised In largo quan- 
tities by the wind and afterward precipitated. Sulpkvr- 
rain or yellow rain is a Himilar preolpitalion of the pollen 
of flr-treea, etc. ( b) A shower, downpour, or abun- 
dant outpouring of anything. 

Whilst Wealth it self doth roll 
In to her bosom in a golden Rain. 

,/. Beaumoid, Psyche, i. 88. 


Tha fonner and the latter rain, in Palestine, the rains 
of autumn and of spring ; hence, rain in its due season. 
—The lUtlnst, a tract of tlic Atlantic ocean formerly so 
calleil. See the quotation. 


Crossing toward the west, from Africa, it is now known 
that between al)out five and fifteen north latitude Is u 
space of ocean, neai'ly triangular, ilie other limit being 
about twenty (long.) and ten (laLX which usinl to )>o called 
by tlie earlier iiavigatora tbe Raitm, on account of tho calms 
and almost incessant rain always found there. 

Pits Roy, Weather Book, p. Ilf). 
B Bim. 1. Rain, Haze, Fog, Miet, Cloud. A doud resting upon 
the eanh is culled miet or /of/. In Mint the globules are 
veiy fine, hut ore sepoiately distinguishable, and have a 
visible motion. In /og the particles are separately Itidis- 
tingulsliablo, and there is nojpci'ceptihle motion. A dry 
fog Is composed laigely of dust-particles on whiuh the 
condensed vn]Tor is too slight to occasion any aense of 
moisture. Haze ditfurs from fog and douU in the greal<'i 
mloroBCopic minuleness of its porticleB. It is visible only 
as a want of transparency of the atmosphere, and In^vn- 
oral exhibits neltiier form, boundair, nor locus. Ttins. 
among haze, fog, mid, andrafn, the size of tho constltm'iit 
particles or glohiiles is a dlscriniinatitig cbaraoteristii*. 
though frequently c.loud merges into fog or mist, and mist 
into rain, by insensible gradations, 
rain^ (ran), r. [< ME. raynen, reinen, reynen, 
resnen, rinen, rynen (pret. rainde, reinede, rinde ; 
HDinetimes strong, ron, roon), < AS. rignan, rort ' 
ly regnan, usually contracted riw«», rynan (pr<"t. 
rinde; rarely strong, ran), =3 D. regenen a MEG. 
regenen a OHG. reganon, regomn, MHG. reg* - 
Mcn, 0. a Icel. regna, rigna a Sw. regno 
a Dan. regne a Goth, rignjan, rain; from tli«' 
noun: see n.] 1. intrans, 1. To fall in 
drops through the air, as water: generally used 
impersonally. 

There it reyneth not but litylle in that Contree ; and f«» 
that Cause they have no Watre, hut zlf it be of that Flo<*d 
of that Kyvore. Mandevdle, Travels, p. 


Evermore so ateraliohe it. ron. 

And blew therwith so wonderlfohe londe. 

That wel neighe no man hcren other koude. 

Chaueer, Troilus, lit «“"• 


And In Elyes tyme heuene was yeloaed. 

That no reyno ne rone. 

Fierz Plowman (B), xiv. 


The rain g raineth every day. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 4('i. 
2. To fall or drop like rain: as, tears rainfl 
from their eyes. 

The Spaniards presented afatal mark to the Moorish 
sllea wnich rained on them with pltlleM fury. 

Prsieotf; Ferd. and Isa., 11 


Down roiiMci the blows upon the unyiMdlng oak. 

WmarnMorriz, Eaiihly Auodiaa ID. S. 
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XL trtmi. To poor ori^owor down, like rain 
from the clouds ; pour or send down abundantly. 

Bdiold, I wfllfoOilmd from hesfen for jou. 

Kz. ztL 4. 

Doot ho min gold, sod preoloiui prondoet, 

Into tby UpT FUiM9r, Wife for a Month, i. 1. 
Why, It mint princes; though some people are diaap- 
' 1 of the arrival of the Pretender. 

WalpaU, Letters, U. 24. 

TO rain oats and dogs. Seeeofi. 

rajpg (rftn)r n. [Origin obscure.] 1. A ridge. 
HaUiweU,^^ 2. A furrow. [Prov. Eng. in both 
Beuses.] 

Ihey reaped the come that grew In the mint to serve 
that tume, as the come tn the ridge was not readlo. 
WgnnaUi8toryoftheOwedlrFatiniy,p.87. USneye. Dkit.) 

rain^t, u* An obsolete spelling of rein^, 

rainball (rfin'b&l), n. One of the festoons of 
the mammato-cumulus, or pocky cloud: so 
called because consider^ to be a sign of rain. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rainbaad (rfin'band), n. A dark band in the 
solar spectrum, situated on the red side of tlie 
D line, and caused by the absorption of thnt 
part ox tlie spectrum by the aqueous vapor of 
the atmosphere. The intensity of the rainband va- 
ries with the amoniit of vapor in the air, and is thus of 
some Importance as an indication of rain. Direot-vlMion 
spuotrosoopes of moderate dispersion are best adapted for 
ousorvliig it Pocket Instruments of this kind, deslgtiod 
for the purpose, are called rainband^tpfetro»(iot»et. 

At every hour, when there is snfflolont light, the Inten- 
sity of the rainband is observed and rt)oorded. 

Nature, XXXV. 589. 

rain-bird (rfin'bftrd), ti. [< MB. repne-^ryde; < 
mint + Wrdl.] A bird supposed to foretell 
rain by its cries or actions, as tlie rain-crow. 
Many burds become noisy or uneasy before rain, the pop* 
ular belief liaMng thus considerable foundation in faei. 
(a) The green woodpecker, OcdntMt^rldls. Also 
rain-pie. iRiig.] m The large groijnd>ctiek(X) of Jamal- 
cfl, Saurothera wdula; also, a related cuckoo, Piaya plu^ 
viaUe. 

rainbow (ran'bo), n, [< ME. reinhowe, reinhogCf 
rmhosef < AS. reyih-hoffay rmboga (= OFries. 
reinhoga = D. regenhoog as MLG. regvnhogc^ re- 
gensh^e (cf. LG. water-hoog) as OHG. reganho- 
gOf MHG. regenboge, G. rcgenbogen = led. regu- 
hoffi as 8w. regnbage as Dan. regnbuc)f < re^n, 
ram, + hoga, bow: see and ftoirS, w.J 1, 
A bow, or an arc of a circle, consisting of tlio 
prismatic colors, formed by the refraction and 
n^dection of rays of light from drops of rain or 
vapor, appearing in the part of the heavens op- 
posite to the sun. When large and strongly Illumi- 
nated, the rainbow presents the appearance of two con- 
centric arches, the Inner being called the primary and 
the outer the aecondary rainbow Each is formed of the 
colors of the solar spoctmin, but the colors are arrang<.><l 
III reversed order, the i-etl forming the exterior ring of the 
primary bow and the interior of the secondary. The prl- 
maiy bow la formed by rays of the sun that enter the ui:»- 
per pait of falling drops of rain, and undergo two refrac 
tions and one reflection ; the secondary, by rays that enter 
the under part of rain-drops, and undergo two refractions 
and two reflections. Hence, the colors of the secondary 
bow are fainter than those of the primary. The rainbow 
Is r^ardud as a syinlml of divine beneflceiice toward man, 
from its being made the token of the covenant that the 
earth should never again be destroyed bv a flood (ilen. lx. 
13-17). Smaller bows, sometimes circular and very bril- 
liant, are often seen through masses of mist or spray, as 
from a vraterfall or from waves about a ship, fog-how. ) 

'I'he moon someUmes forms a bow or aren of llgh^ more 
faint than that fonued by the sun, and oalleu a lunar 
rainbow. 

Tluuine io ofe[r]-t4o hefenoa mid wlcne. thanne hith 
utdwed min rtfn bdge. betwuxe than foloe |vel wlcne]. 
Uianne beo io aemeii^xed mines weddea. that io iielle 
henori forth manoyn. mid watere adrenobe. 

Old HomUie» (ed. Morris^ lit sen, xxiv. 225. (Hteh.) 

Taiinede [ahowedl him in the wafllkone a-buuen 
Roin-howe. Oenuu and Bxodui, 1. 687. 

When in Ueav'n I see the Rain-boato bent, 

I hold it fur a Hedge and Argument 

Sylveder, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeks, L 2. 

Intersecting fwlnftotw are not ntioommon. They require, 
of oourscL for their production, two souroea or parallel 
rays ; and they are seen when, behind the spectator, there 
Is a large aheet of oalm water. TaUt Light, 1 165. 

2. In her., the representation of a half-ring di- 
vided into seven concentric narrow rings and 
arched upward, each end resting on a clump of 
I'louds. To avoid the dliflculty of flnding seven different 
tincturei^ the number of concentric rings la aometimesdi- 
ininished to three, uaually agure, or. and gulss— that is, 
iilut^ gold, and red. 

3. In omith., a humming-bird of the ^inis 
inphlogetutf containing two most brilliantly 
tuumaged species, i). iris of Bolivia, and D. hes- 
y>fT«Mof Ecuador.— -4. The rainbow-dsh.-^Baln- 
^Witiylau a method of oalioo-pHntlng in which the colors 
>rc blended with one another at the Mges.— Spurious or 

a bow a]w»s aeen In connec- 
tion with a fine rainbow, lying oloae Inaide the vloAet erf the 
primary bow, or outside that of the secondary one. Its 
«'(ilors arefUnter and less purs^ as thsy proceed from the 
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prlndpsl bow, andfluslfr merge in the diffused white llflit 
of the primsiy how, and outmde the seoondaty. 

rainbow-agate (r&n'bo-ag^&t), n. An irides- 
cent variety of agate. 

rainbow-diurter (ran'bd-dar'tl^r), t». The BOI- 
dier-fifdi or blue darter, Pwcilichthya carulevti, 
of gorgeous and varied colors, about 2^ inches 
long, £>undinthe waters of the Mississippi ba- 
sin : as a book-name, any species of this genus. 

rainbowed (ran'bod), a. [< rainlHrw + -ed^,] 
1. Formed by or like a rainbow. — 2. Encir- 
cled with a rainbow or halo. Varies, 

See him stand 

Before the altar, like a rainbowed saint. 

Kingdey, Saint's Tragedy, i. :t. 

ralnbow-fidil (ran^bd-fish), n. One of several 
different ffshes of bright or varied coloration, 
fa) The blue darter, Peecuiehthye esmiUut. [IT. 8.] (5) 
A sparoid flsh, Soarua or Paeudooeartu quadrupitumat. 
|Bennuda.1 

ralnbow-nued, rainbow-tinted (rau'bo-hud, 
-tingled), a. Having hues or tints like those 
of a minbow. 

rainbOW-QUarta (rAn'bd-kwArts), n. An iri- 
descent variety of quartz. 

rainbow-trout (ran'bd-trout), n. A variety or 
subspecies of the Californian Salmo gairdntri, 
specliliuilly called S. iridetat, it is closely relaiuil 



Kaiiib»w.trout {Salmo iridtus). 

to the bnKik-trout of Europe, but not to that of the T^nltod 
Slates. It has been ouite widclv distributed by pischuil- 
tiirlsts. In the breeding season Its colors arc reBplendcnt, 
giving rise to the popular name. 

rainbow-worm (ran 'bd-werm ), n. A species of 
tett(^r, the lurpea iris of Bateman, 
rainbow-wrasse (ran'bd-ras), n, A labroid ilsb, 
VoriajuliSf the only British species of that ge- 
nus : so called from its bright and vuritul colors, 
rain-box (ran'boks), u. A device in a theater 
for producing an imitation of the sound of 
falling rain. 

rain-cnamber (ran'cham'bdr), n. An attach- 
ment to a furnace, hearth, or Bnieltiiig-works 
in which the fumes of any metal, as lead, are 
partly or entirely condensed by the aid of water, 
rain-chart (ran'chhrt), n. A chart or map 
jnviiig information in regard to the fall amt 
distribution of rain in any part or all parts of 
the world. Also called rain-map. 
rain-cloud (ran 'kloud), n. Any cloud from 
which rain falls: in meteorology called nimbus. 
Two general classes may be distinguished— (a) ciimulo- 
nimbuB, whore rain falls from cumulus clouds, generally 
ill squalla or showers, and (5) struto-iiinibus, where rain 
^falls from stratus clouds. The name is Bonietlines osto- 
cinlly given, in a more restricted senses to the rugaed. de- 
tached masses of cumulus (called by Vooy fraeto-cumidua). 
or to the low, tom fragments of cloud called scud, which 
are cliarocterlstlo aasociates of rain-storms. Bee cut un- 
der doud. 

rain-crow (ran'kro), u, A trce-cuckoo of ihc 
genus Coccygua, either (\ amcrieanua or C. ery- 
throphthalmus : so named from its cries, often 
heard in lowering weather, and supposed to 
predict rain. [Local, U. S.] 
raindeert, n. 8ee reimUicr, 
rain-doctor (ran'dok^tqr), n. Same as rain- 
nial’cr, 

rain-door (r&n'ddr), n. In JapanoBo houses, 
one of the external sliding doors or panels in 
a veranda which are elosea in stormy weather 
and at night. 

raindrop (ran'dron), w. [< ME. raindrom (also 
rcinea drom), < Ao. regndrona (=: D. aim. re- 
gendroweX regendru^ypel = OHO. regentropho, 
MHG. (x. regeutropfeu ss 8w. rogndroppe ss Dan. 
regndraabe, raindrop), < rcf/w, rain, + dropa^ 
drop: see rain^ and drop, w.] A drop of rain. 
--Raindrop glasa, in ceram., R glaze with very slight 
droj^like boiaea used for porcelain, 
rainet. «. An obsolete spelling of reign. 
rainOB^t, n, pi. An obsolete spelling of reins, 
raines^, n, [Also rayncs, reins; < Jtennes (see 
def.).] A kind of linen or lawn, manufactured 
at Keuues in France. 

She should be apparelled beautifully with pure white 
silk, or with most fine rainea. 

Bale, Select Works, p. 542. {Daviea.) 

rainfiall (rfin'f&l), n, 1. A falling of rain; a 
shower.— 2. The precipitation of water from 
clouds; the water, or the amount of water, 
coming down as rain. The rainfall ii meaaured by 


xain-wvtat 

means of the pluviometer or rain-gage. The average rain- 
fnll of a district inoludei the snow, If any, reduced to its 
equivalent in water.->BaJiilfrkU dkaxt,an isohyetal chart. 
Bee iaohyeUU. 

rain-fowl (ran 'foul), n. [< ME. reynfowle: 
< rain^ + /oip/l.] 1. Bame as rain-bird (a), 
[Eng.] — 2. The Australian Seytfiropa novte- 
nollandiss. 

rain-gagO (rfin'gfij), n. An instrument for col- 
lecting and measuring the amount of rainfall 
at a given place. Many forms have been used ; their 
size has been a few square inches or square feet In area, 
and their material has been sheet metnl, porcelain, wood, 
or glass. The form adopted by the I'nlted States Signal 
Service consists of three parts— (a) a fniiiiel-shaped rt*- 
t'elver. having a tumoii hinM rim h inches in diameter: 
(6) a collecting tube, made of seaiiilcss bi-oss tubing of 2.58 
Inches inside diameter, making Its area one tenth that of 
the receiving surface; and (o) a galvanised imn overflow- 
cylinder, which in time of snow is used alone as a snow- 
gage. A cellar measuring-stick is used to inoasiirethe 
depth of water collected in the gage. By reason of the 
ratio between the area of Uie collecting tube and that of 
the rHceivlng surface, the depth of rain is one tenth thot 
measured on the stick. See cut under pluvibmeler. 
rain-goose (ran'gcis), n. The I'ed-tliroated diver 
or loou, Vrinator or Colymhus septentrionaiisy 
HiippoHod to foretell rain by its ory. [Local, 
Bntish.] 

rain-houndf (ran 'hound), M. A variety of the 
hound. See the quotation. 

Mastiffs are often mentioned in the proceedings at the 
Forest Courts [in Fiiigland], ill company with other breeds 
which It Is nut easy now to identify, such as the rafii- 
hound, which keeps watch by Itself in rainy weather. 

The Aeadetny, Feb. 4, 18^ p. 71. 

raininess (m'ni-nes), w. [< rainy 4* The 

state of being rainy. 

rainless (ran'les), a. [< n/iwl + -less.'] With- 
out rain: as, a rainless n^giou; n rainless zone, 
rain-maker (rtln 'marker), n. Among super- 
stitious races, as those of Africa, a Ron‘.orer who 
pretends to liave Die power of producing a fall 
of rain by incantation or supornatural means. 
Also called rain-doctor. 

The African clduf, with his rain-makera and magicians. 

The Century, XL. 808. 

rain-map (ran'map), n, Siune as rain-chart, 
rainmentf (ran'ment), n. An apbetio form of 
arraignment. 

rain-paddock (ran'pad'^pk), n. The batrachian 
Hrcvifiips gibbosnsj of South Africa, which lives 
in holes in tlie ground and comes out in wet 
weather. 

rain-pie (ran'pi), n. Ramo as rain-bird (o). 
[Kng.] 

rainponr (ran'por), n. A downpour of rain; a 
ln*avy rainfall. [Colloq.J 

The red light of flitting lanlema blotched Uie steady 
rainpour. //arper's LXXVl. 572. 

rain-print (ran'print), «. In geohy Die print of 
raindrops in some aqueous rocks, formed when 
they were in a soft Hl.ute, such as may be seen 
on a muddy or sandy sea-beacli after a heavy 
sliowcr. It is pooslhli! for the geologist Io tell by In- 
Hoectioii of the prints from what direction the wind was 
blowing at tho tliiie of their fonnatlon. 

rain-proof (ran'pruf), n. Proof against rain; 
not admittinfif the entrance of rain or penetra- 
tion by it; rain-tiglit; water-proof in a shower. 

Their old temples. . . . which for long have not been 
rain-prwf, cruiiihle down. Carlyle, Sartor Itesartui^ IL 7. 

rain-qnail (rau'kwal), n. The quail Cotnmix 
mromandelicHSy of Africa and India, whoso mi- 
grations are related in some way to rainy sea- 
sons. 

rain-storm (ran'stdrm), n, A storm of rain ; a 
rain. 

The fells sweep skyward with a flue breadth, freshened 
by strong breezes ; clouds and sunahine, ragged rainatorma, 
thunder and lightning, chase aemsa them forever. 

The AUantie, LXV. 824. 

rain-tight (Tan'tit}| a. Bo tight as to exclude 
rain. 

rain-troe (rfin'tre), n. The geiiisaro or giiango, 
IHlhecotahium Satnan, it la said to lie so called be- 
cause occasionally in South America, through the agency 
of cicadas which suck its Juices, it shutls moisture to auch 
an extent as to wet the ground. Another explanation is 
that its foliage shuts up at night, so that the rain and dew 
are not retained by It. See genimrn. 
rain-wash (nin'wosh), n. See trash, 
rain-water (rfin'wA^tOr), n, [< ME. reyne wa- 
ter, reinwatery < AS. ^rvgnwmUr, rettwwier (= 
OHG. regavwazar), < reipi, rdn^ rain, + wteicr, 
water ; sec rain^ an<l waUr,"] Water that has 
fallen from the clouds in rain, and has not sunk 
into tho earth. 

No one luis a right to liitild his house so as to cause Die 
rafn water to fall over his nelghlMiur's land, , , . iinleoa 
ho has acquired a right by a grant or presormtion. 

Bouvier, Law Vlot., 11. 419. 



rainy 

rabiy frfi'ni), a, [< lato ME. ra^nCf < AS. 
ftif/f rvnUft rainy, < reyn, rc«, rain: 8eo rntw^.J 
AnoumliiiK with or ^ivin^ out rain; dropping? 
with or UH if with rain; nhowery: uh, rainy 
weather; ti rainy day or Hoason; a rainy nky. 

A coiitiiiuul dro]>i>ing in a very tainu day. 

i^niv. xxvil. 1.'). 

Hotli mine eyca were rainy like to IiIh. 

Shak., Tit. Ami., v. 1. 117. 

A rainy day, llfrumtlvely, a time of need or of 

clouditil fortiinoH; u imihmIIiIu time of want or nilttfortuno 
in tln! future : u», to niy l»y HomethiiiK for a rainy day. 

The man wIiohi.* honoat iiidiiHtry Jiihi (riveK him a com- 
petence ext'rlM liiiiiMtdf that he niiiy have Homothluf; 
against a rainy day. AVrr/t, OratiuiiM, 1. 

raiold (ra'oi<J), a. and tt. [ < h. rata^ ray, + Or. 
thiof;, form.] I, a. ltt‘H(*nil>liii|^ or related to 
tho ray or nkiite. 

n, n, A Helaehiaii of tlio faiiinly llaiidx or 
«u bonier Uaiw. 

Kaioidoa ( rn -rn Me-jj ).n. pi. [ N L. : moo rainitt , ] 
A Huptfrl'ainily or’ni.VH reprewntt'd by the fam- 
ily Itaiifisr. 

raip (rup), n. A diahM-tnl form of rope. 
rail (rar), i\ and n. A dialectal form of roar. 
ralB (ra'irt), n. Sunn* iih irisK 
raisable (rh'zn-bl), a. [< + •ahic.'] Oa- 

pahle of beiii^; raised or produetul ; tliat may he 
lifted lip. I hare. | 

They take their Hip of eoffce nt our exts'imi^ iitid ccle- 
hnit4> iiH III HoiiK ; li ehoniH Ih raimldr at tlic HhorteHt ]n»h- 
Hihic mil ice, uad a choriiM Ih aot oHMlIy cut olf hi the mid- 
dle. V. If'. Simldanl. MaBlialhih, xviil. 

raised (ruz), r. ; j>ret. and pp. raimU ppr. rain- 
my. [Early inotl. E. also rays*'; < ME. rainm, 
raysfiit rnsm^ rnfsen^ < led.' rrina (=r Sw. rrsa 
= Dan. rvistt = (iotii rainjan = AS. rkran^ E. 
mtrth raise, eause to rise, eiiusul of m«, rise, 
= AS. rimn^ E. rinr: siu* risc^. Cf. rer/d, the 
native (AH.) form of 1. trans. 1. To 

lift or hrini^ up bodily in spaee; move to a 
hifcher pliim*; carry or’eaiise to be carried up- 
ward or aloft; hoist : as, to rainv one’s hand 
or head; Uwaine on* from a mine; to raisv tUt 
iiuff to the miLstheutl. 

When the moniiiig hiiii hIuiII mitte IiIh car 
AIm)Vc the lairder of tlilM liorixoii, 

We’IJ forward towardH Warwick. 

tihak., a lieu. VI., iv. 7. 80. 

Tho oxen raiw the water hy a hticket ami ropo, without 
n wliciel, and ho hy ilriviiiK them from the well the hiickot 
is drawn up. PnctH'kr, iK'Hcriptioii of the Bust, 11. i. til. 

The high octagon Hiimmcr house you see yonder Is 
rjimd oil the imiKt of a Hliip, given me hy an iWt-Inilla 
Aaiptiiln. Cnlmnn and Garrick, ('landcHtiiic Marriage, il. 

2. To inake u]iright or ermd; eaiiso to statid 
by lifting; elevate on a basiuir support ; stand 
or Hfd up: us, to raisr u mast or p<de ; to raise 
the frame of a building:; to raise a fiilleu man. 

He wept tendirly, and reined the kyngo he the hande. 

Merlin (li. li. T. 8.), il. 354. 

The ehlera of IiIh Iioiihc arose* and went to him, to raine 
him up from the earth. '* Sam. xli. 17. 

3. To elevate in position or upward reaeli ; 
iiieiHMise the lid^ht of; build up, iill, or em- 
bank; make higfiier: as, to ram! a buildiiif^ by 
adding a grar ret. or loft; to raise the bed of a 
road ; the flood raised the river above its banks. 
—4. To make Iiijjjher or more elevated in st ate, 
condition, estimation, uii]ount,or deg:ree ; cause 
to rise in fH’ude, rank, or value; h('ig:hten, v\- 
alt, advance, enluinee, increase, or intensify; 
ns, to raise a man to liig;lier ottice ; \o raise one's 
ro|mtntioii ; tororwtlie tern periil lire; to rf//.sT 
jinces; to raise I he tariff. 

Meirick said mily this : The linrl of liHsex rnimi me, and 
he hath overtumed me. Itaker, IMinmleleH, p. :m. 

These who have eimiiil Minds may have Boiue rained and 
spiritual Tliutightti, liul they are tmieold ami speeiilative. 

atitlinyHeet, SermonH, III. viil. 

I WHH both weary and liiiiigry, and 1 think my appetite 
WiUN rained hy seeing so much food. 

Dampier, VoyngcH, 11. i. 03, 

'Phe duty |on Haiti wiih rained hy North, in the war of 
American lml(‘|iendeiiee, to Sn. the htishel. 

S. IhnveU, Taxes In linglnml, IV. 4. 

Sti'imi gret'im after printing are frequently brightened, 
or rained un it Ih technicully called, hy paHsiiig tliiMiigli a 
weak bath of 1110111 * 01110 . 

If. CrfKiki'H, Jiyeiiig and Oullcu printing, p. (Ki7. 

5. To estimate ns of importance; cry up; 
hence, to nppln lid; extol. 

Like C’ato, give his little Senate laws. 

And sit attentive to his own applause; 

'While alts and templars every Hcntence mine, 

And Wonder with a looliKh face of praise. 

J*oj)e, Kpistle to Hr. Arbuthnot, 1. 211. 

6. To form ns a piled-up mass, or hy upward 
accretion ; erect above a bas*» or foundation ; 
build or hcaj> up; us, to raise a cathedral, a 
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monument, or a mound; an island in the sea 
raised by volcanic action. 

I will raise forts agMnst thae. Isa. xziz. 3. 

All these great struViures were doubtless raised under 
Uio bishops of Ihunascus, when Christianity wai; the estab- 
lished religion here. 

PocQcke, Description of the East, II. 1. 121. 

7. To lift off or away; remove by or as if by 
lifting; take off, as something put on or im- 
posea: as, to raise a blockade. 

Once already have you prisoned me, 

To my great charge, aimosl my overtbniw, 

And Homewhat raUde tlie debt by that advantage. 
UeyusHsl, Fair Maid of the Fjcubango (Works, ed. Pearson, 

(1874, IL 28X 

Tho Sorlmnnc rained the prohibition it had so long laid 
upon the works of the Grecian philosopher | Ariatotlel. 

Mind, XII. 257. 

8. To cause to rise in sound; lift up the voice 
in; especially, to utter in high or loud tones. 

Wlien 1 mised the psalm, how did iny voice r|uaver for 
fear! Suift, Mem. of P. J\ 

In sounds now lowly, and now strong, 

To raise the desultoiy song. 

fktdt, Marmlon, Ini., ill. 

They both, os with one accord, rained a dismal cry. 

Didccnn, Haunted Man. 

9. To cause to rise in air or water; cause to 
moYo in an upward direction : as, ioraisc a kite ; 
to raise a wreck. 

Thu duMt 

Should have ascended to the ituif of heaven, 

Pained 1>y your populous (nMipu. 

Shak., A. and <1., III. 0. BO. 

10. To cause to rise from an inert or lifeless 
condition; specifically, to cause to rise from 
death or the grave? ; reanimate : as, to raise the 
dead. 

AIho In ye myddes of that clinpcil is a roittide marble 
stone, where the very hmily crosse was proiiyd by reysinye 
of a deed woman, wtiHinie they were in double wliiclie it 
was c>f the thru. Sir it. Ouyl/fsrde, Pylgrymngc, p. 25. 

Wehavc tostlileft of God that huratacd upChrlst : whom 
lie rained not up, if so be that the dead rise not. 

1 (!or. XV. 15. 

Thou must restore him flusli agriiti and life, 

Ami raine his dry ImuuH to revenge this suaiidul. 

Beau, and FL, Maid's Tragedy, iv. 1. 

11. To cause lo rise above tin? visible horizon, 
or to the level of observation ; bring into view; 
sight, as by approach: cliielly a nautical use: 
as, to raise the land by sniliirg toward it. 

When flrat seeing a whale from the mast-head or otlior 
place, it is tonned raining a whale. 

C. M. Scamnwn, Marine Mammals (Glossary), p. 311. 
Ill Gebiber, 18:t2, the ship Hector of New Bedford raineil 
a whale and low«*rcd for it. The Century, XL. f»tt2. 

12. To cause to rise by expansion or swelling; 
expand tlie mass of; puff up; inflate: us, to 
raise broad with yeast. 

I loaniod to make w'ux work, Japan, paint uimui glass, to 
mine paste, make swuut meats, saiicea, and everything that 
wiia genteel and faHliioiialde. 

Quoted ill J. Anhlun, Social Life in llcign of Queen Anne, 

if. 23. 

The action of the saltpetre on thu hides or skins, it if 
claimed, is to plump or raise* them, os it Is called. 

C. T. Davis, Leatlier, p. 24(1. 

13. To cause to rise into being or manifesta- 
tion; cause to be or to apjH?HT; call forth; 
evoke ; as, to raise a riot ; to raise a ghost. 

I will mine np thy seed after thee, which shall lie of thy 
sons. 1 Ghi-on. xvli. 11. 

Ho coinniandeth and mineth thu stormy wind. 

1*8. evil. 2.5. 

I'll Icani to conjure and wise devils. 

,Shak., T. and (7., 11. 3. fl. 
Come, conic, leave conjuiing; 

The spirit you would raine is here already. 

Beau, ami Fl., i'uatom of tho Country, tit. 2. 

14. To promote with care the growth and de- 
v<*lopment of; bring up; rear; grow; breed; 
us, to raise a family of children (a colloquial 
use); to raise erojis, plants, or cattle. 

A blooily tyrant and a homicide ; 

One raised in blood. Bhak. , HIcli. TTI., v. .1. 247. 
Most can raine the flowers now, 

For all have got the seed. 

Tennynnn, The Flower. 

“Where Is Tina?” . . . 

“ Asphyxia 's took her to raine," 

•■ 'J'o wlnit?” said thu Imy, timidly. 

“ Why, to fetch her up— teach her to work." said tho 
little old woman. //. B. iHttnce, fUdtown, p. 112. 

15. To cause a rising of, as itito movement or 
activity; incite to agitation or coininotion ; 
rouse ; stir up ; as, the wiml raised (he sea; to 
raise the populace in insurrection ; to raise a 
cov(*y of partridges. 

We are liet ray'd. My to the town, cry ** Treason ! ’’ 
And mine our faithful friends ! 

Fieteher, Double Marriage, v. L 
Boise up the city ; we ihall be murder'll all ! 

Ford, 'Tia Fity, v. fl. 


xalae 

Ha aow’d a tUnder in theoommon ear, . . , 

Bttised my own town agalnit me In the 

OendoL 

16. To cause to arise or come forth as a mass 
or multitude; draw or bring together; gather; 
collect; muster: as, to raise a company or an 
army; to raise an expedition. 

The Lord Mayor Walworth had gone into the City, and 
raised a Thousand armed Men. Baker, Chroniclea, p. 13 &. 

He had by his . . . needless raising of two Armies, in- 
tended for a civil Warr, begger'd both himself and the 
l*ubllo. MiUan, Elkoiioklastei^ v. 

Send off to the Baron of Melgallot; he can rains three- 
score horse and better. Soott, If onastety, xxxiv. 

17. To take up by aggregation or collection; 
procure an amount or a supply of; bring to- 
gether for use or possessiou : as, to raise funds 
for an enterprise ; to raise money on a note ; 
to raise revenue. 

At lenght they came to raise a competente A comforte- 
able living, but with hard and oontinuall ialior. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 17. 

Ho waa coroniiasioned to raise money for the Husaito 
crusade. Stubbn, Conat Hist., 1 334. 

These young men And that they have to raise money hy 
mortgaging their land, and are often ohligitd to part with 
the land houauso they cannot meet thu interest 011 the 
mortgages. IK, F. Ban, Newfoundland to Manitoba, vi. 

18. To give rise to, or cause or oecasiou for; 
bring into force or operation ; originate ; start : 
as, to raise a laugh ; to raise an expectation or 
a hojie ; to raise an outcry. 

Tlie plot I had, to mise in him doubts of her, 

Thou hast etfecteil. 

Beau, and Fl., Knight of Malta, liL 2. 

This will certainly give me Occasion to raise Dlfllculties. 

Steele, Gotiselous Lovers, ii. 1. 

Tlierc, where she once had dwelt 'mid hate and praise. 

No Bitiilc^ no shudder now her name could raine. 

William Misrris, Earthly Panulise, III. 161. 

19. To hold up to view or observation; bring 
forward for consideration or discussion; ex- 
hibit ; set forth : as, to raise a question or a 
point of order. 

Moses' third excuse, raised ool of a natural defect. 

Donne, Sermons, v. 

They excepted against him for these 2. doctrins raised 
from 2 Ham. xil. 7. Ihrad/ord, Plymouth Plautation, p. 177. 

What a beautiful Description lias our Author raised 
uiKiti that Hint ill one of thu Pninhots! 

Adaisun, Spectator, No. 3S9. 

20. To rouse; excite; inflame, f^coteh.] 

I'he lierdH that came set a' things here asteer, 

And she nin alT us min'd os ony deer. 

Bonn, llelenore, p. 45. (Jamienon.) 

Nahum whh rained, and could give no satisfaction in his 
answers. Galt, llliigan Gllhalae, 11. 1.38. {Jamieson.) 

He should been tight that daur’ to mise thee 
Alice ill a day. 

Bums, Auld Farmer’s Salutation to his Auld Mare. 

21. To incite in thought ; cause to come or 
proceed; bring, lead, or drive, as to a conclu- 
sion, a point of view, or an extremity, 

I cannot but lie mintsl to this perauHsion, that this third 
period of time will far surpass that of the Orweian and 
Boman learning. 

Bacon, Advancement of I.eamlng, il. 35& 

22. In tho arts, to shape in relief, as metal 
whi(di is liammered, punched, or spun from a 
thin idate in raised forms. See sptn, repousse. 
—RalMd bands, battery, beadi. see tandi. etc.— 
Raised canvas-work, see eanvas-work, 2.— Raised 
couohlnf . See amehiiMl, 6.— Raised crewel-W(^ or- 
namental needlework done with crewel-wool in rmaed 
loops. Raised embroldeiy. (a) Embroidery In which 
the pattern is raised in relief from the ground, usually by 
applying the main parts of the imtierii to the ground In 
locks of cotton or wmil <ir idoces of stuff, and covering 
these with thu eniliroidery-sifk. (6) Embroidery by means 
of which a nap or pile like Uiat of velvet is produced, the 
pattern lieing worked In looped stitches and thus rmlsod in 
relief from tho background.— Raised l00p-ltltcll,s stitch 
in crochet-work by which a soft surface or projecting loops 
of worsted Is produced. — Raised mMOlO. (a) Mowc In 
which the inlaid figures are left in relief above the back- 
gnnuid, instead of being polished down to a uniform sur- 
face, as in some examples of Moientiiie niosalo. (6) Mo- 
saic of small tosserfe, lii which the principal surtace is 
modeled in relief, as in stucco or plaster, the tessene la?- 
Iiig afterward applied to this surface and following its 
curves : a variety of tlie art practised under the Roman 
empire, hut not common since.— Raised panel See 
pa nri.— Raised patdbWOrlL patchwork in which some 
or all of the pieces are stiinw with wadding, so that 
tiu?y present a rounded surface.— Raised mn of a 
house. Same aa dematiun, 0.— Raised polnVin iset- 
making, a point or stitch hy moans of which a part of the 
pattern is raised in relief. Compare rose point, and Venice 
pot'nf. under pofn/l.— Raised roof. See mqr.— Raised 
Stitch, in worsted-work or Berlin work, a stitch by means 
of which a surface like velvet is produced, the wool being 
first raised in loops, which are then out or shaved and 
combed until the^tte is soft and niilform.'— Raised 
vet. See iwfiwf.— Raised WOlk, in taee^maktngj woriedone 
in the point or stitch used in seine kinds of bohnlii-lace, by 
means of which the edge or some other part of the pattern 
is raised in relleL as in Honiton lace.— To have one's 
dander raised. Seedaticfers.— ToralBeabaad,toofliuie 



a be«d or mui of twlMoi to rlM^ m on tglm of liquor, 
bv agltatioii In poniing or dntwliig. Booom, ik,6.— To 
ralfoaUoOkado. fleeftlodhule.~Torilieabobboiy. 
Gala, tlio dovu, bOlL the miatihleL a radrat, a row. 
a mminuif eto.. to make miiohlef or trouble ; create oon- 
fueion. dlaturbanoe, conflict, or riot. Ifllang.] 

Sir. give me an Account of my Necklace, or 111 make 
auch a Noioe in your House I’ll rtxim the DetU In it 

Vemirrugh, Confederacy. ▼. 
The head-editor has been in here taidng the mimhief 
and tearing his hair. 

Mark Twain, Sketches, i. (Mr. Bloke's Item). 
I expect Susy’s boys 'll be rwMng Cain round the boose ; 
they would if it wasn't for me. 

H. B. SUtwe, Oldtown. p. 242. 

To raliO a dhobk or a note, to make a check or a note 
larger by dishonestly altering the amount for which it 
was drawn.- To raise a duit See dwn .--To raise a 
bouse, to raise and Join together the p^s of the frame 
nf a hoiist) built of wood. See hauee^raieinff and raieina- 
bee. (Rurfd. u. 8.1— ToraiseapurobaseCnatftxtodi^ 
pose or airangc appliances or anparatus in such a way as 
to exert the requinMl mechanical power.— To raise a 
siege, to relinquish the attempt to capture a place by be- 
Bwng it. or to cause the attempt to be relinquished.— 
To raise bread, oake. etc., to render bread, etc., light, 
porou^ and spongy by the devdoptiient of oarboulc-acid 
gas in tlie substance of the dough, os by the use of yeast 
or leaven.— To raise money on (soinethlngX to procure 
money by pledging or pawning (something).— To raise 
one’s bnsues or one’s dander, excite one to anger 
or resentinont; make one angry. ( Vulgar, IT. S.] 

They began to raiee mif dander by lielittliiig the Yankees. 

HaliburUni, Sam Slick, The Clockniaker, Istser., xxll. 

To raise the curtain. Bee evrfain.— To ralae the 
dost. Same ae Ui raiee the wind (b). /Slang.]— To raise 
the land. See laridi.— To raise toe market upon, 
to charge more than ttie current or regular price. [Tol- 
loq.l 

Swevn Erickson had gone too far in miring the market 
upon Mr. Mertoun. ScaU, Pirate, ii. 

To raise the wind, (a) To make a distiirhaiice. [Col- 
loq.l (h) To obtain ready money by some shift or other. 
[GoUoi|.J— To raise upt, bi collect. 

To reyeen up a rente 
That longeth to iiiy 101*1108 duotiH). 

Chaucer^ Eriar's Tale, 1. 90. 
Bgyn. 1 and 2. Raiee, Lift, Kreet, Elevate, Exalt, Height- 
en, Heave, Ilniet. Raue Is the most general and the most 
freuly figurative of these words, and in its various uses 
representH all the rest, and also many othei-s, as shown in 
the deflnitions. Lift is peculiar in implying the exercise 
of physical or mei'hanlcnl force, moving the object goner- 
ally a comparatively short distance upward, but breaking 
completely Its nhysicul coYitact with the place where it 
was. To lift a lailder is to take It wholly off the ground, 
if only an Inch : toraiee a ladder, we may one end ana 
carry it up till it is HUiipui*ted in some way. To lift one's 
head or arm Is a more deHnite and energetic act than to 
raise it. We lift, a child over a place; we raiM> one that 
has fallen. To erect is to set up per]>endicuiarly : as, to 
erect a flagstaff. To elevate is to raise relatively, general- 
ly by an amount not large ; Uio word is often no more than 
a dignifled aynoiiym for raiee. 'J'o exalt Is to raise to dig- 
nity ; the woni is thus nseil in a physical sense in Isa. xl. 
4, '*Rvur>' valley shall be exalted," imd elsewhere in the 
Bible : hut tlie tlgiirativo or moral sense has now b<K'.oine 
the plnclpal one, so that the other seems antique. 'J'o 
heighten is to increase in height, either physically ormor- 
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The head of the Victor Verdler type [of roses] originated 
with the greatest of all the raitere, Lacharme, of Lyone. 

The Century, XXVh Sftl. 

2. That which raises ; a device of any kind used 
for raising, lifting, or elevating anything: as. 
a water-rri/tfci*. Speciflcally — (a) In carp., same as 
riser. In a vehicle, a support or stay of wood or moUU 
under the front seat, or some matiuial placed under the 
trimmings to give them greater thickness, (r) In whale- 
flehing, a contrivance for raising or buoying up a dead 
wlisle. 

raisin (pa'zn), «. [< MK. raiHin, rrisin, rvysyn, 

reyaonc, reysyngc, a cluster of grajH^s, also a dried 
mpe. raisin. =s 1). rasifn, rtKiJu = MLli. rosin s 
MlIG. ruMn, roMiu*, G. rosiue si Dan. roaoi =8w. 
rusHiH (ML. roHhia), raisin; < OF. raisin, rrisin, 
a cluster of grapes, a grape, a dried grape (rai- 
ttins de cabas, dried grapes, raisins). P. raisin, 
dial, msiif, roisin, rotiin, gi^apes (ttn grain dc rai- 
sin, a grape ; raisins dr caisse, raisins), = Pr. ra- 
zim, rbsim, rasain s= Cat. rahim =s Sp. raeinio = 
Pg. raeimo sr It. racemo (dim. racimah), a cl lis- 
ter of grapes, < L. raremus, a cluster of grapes: 
see raceme, a doublet of raisiH.I If. A cluster 
of grapes ; also, a grape. 

Nether in the yvneyeid thou schnlt gadere rejteyns and 
greynos fallynge doun, hut tliou schalt Iceve to be gaderid 
of pore men and pllgryuis. 

Wydif, Jmv. xix. 10. (TVeneh.) 
2. A dried grape of tlie common Old World 
species, Vilis vinifera. Only certain sacehaiino va- 
rleties of the grape, however, thiiving In special localities, 
arc available fur raisins. The larger part of ordinai'y 
large raisins are produced on a narrow tract in Mediter- 
ranean Spain. These are all soniotlmes classed as Malaga 
rairim. but this name Imlongs mure properly to the ‘‘dos 
sert-rHisins " grown about Malaga: they are also cHlIcd 
mumUele from the variety of grai>e. bltsme from retaining 
*,in 


a glauumis surface, and, in part at least, rairiw of the sun 
I drieu on the vine, the leaves being 
‘ed. 


^Ch. fColloq.l 
1. oomcthing 


fashion. To hniet is Ui raise a thing of some weight with 
Some degree of slowncHSor effort, generally with mechan- 
ical help, b> a place : as, to hairi a rack, <ir a flag. 14L 
Rear, Imwj up. Raise. To rear offspring through their 
t«tiderer yeara till they can take care of themselves; to 
bri}ig up a child In the way he should go ; to mise oats and 
other prcMiucta ot the soil ; to raise horses and cattle. 
Where wore you hrtmgM up? not, whia*e were you raised f 
The use of raise In application to persons is a vulgarism. 
Rear applies only Ut physical care : brinff up applies more 
to training or education in mind and majinurs. 

n. in tram. To bring up phlegm, bile, or blood 
from tlie throat, lungs, or stomach. 

raised (rfiz), «. [< raised, r.] 

raised, (devated, or built up; an asceut; a 
rise; a pile; a cairn. [Prov. Eng.] 

Iliero are yet some considerable raniains of stones which 
still go by the name of raises. 

fiufchinem. Hist. Cumbcrlnnd. (itattiieeU,) 
That exquisite drive through Ambleside, and ... up 
Dunmall Raise by the little Wytbburn church. 

Congregationatiet, July 14, 18S7. 

2. A raising or lifting; removal by lifting or 
taking away, as of obstructions. fColloq. J 

No further difflculty is anticipated in making permanent 
the raise of the freight blockade In this city fSi Louis]. 

Philadelphia Times, April ^ 186(1. 

3. A raising or enhirging in amount; an in- 
crease or advance : as, a raise of wages ; a raise 
of the stakes in gaming. [Colloq.]— 4. An 
acquisition j a getting or procuring by special 
effort, as of money or chattels: as. to make a 
raise of a hundred dollars. [Colloq.] 

ralse*^ (rftz). A dialectal (Scotch) preterit of 
rise, 

i^aifler (rft'z6r), w. [< raised + -cr'.] 1, A per- 
son who raises or is occupied in raising any- 
^Hing, as buildings, plants, animals, etc. 

A rwtmr ot huge melons and of pine. 

Tennyson, Princess, Conolnsion. 
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or mn-rairins because 
removed, and Mimetiiiies the olnster-stom half nevero 
When packed between sheets of paper, these at e known uh 
layer raisins. Raisins suitable for cookery, or '‘pinlding- 
raiHins," sometimes called lexias, are produced esnerlally 
at V aleiicin. Theao are cured, after cutting from tlie vine, 
in tlie sun, or In Imd weather in heated chambers, tlie 
quality in the latter case lieliig inferior. The clusters 
ore often dipped In potash lye to soften the skin, favor 
drying, and impart a gloss. Excluding the “(kiriiithhui 
raisin” (see beiowX the next most, important source of 
raisiuB is the vicinity of Smyrna, inoluaing C-hCHme, near 
Chios. Here are pr^uced nearly all the siiUhiihh, small 
seedless raisins with a golden-yellow delleate skin and 
sweet, aromatic flavor. Baisitis are also a product of Per- 
sia, of nreece, Itidy, ami southern Eruiice, of the Cspe 
of ftcMxl Hope, Australia, and Oallforida. No variety of 
native American grape has yet beeti dcveUqNxl suitable 
for the preparation of raisins. See rairiiMvine.. 

Then Abigail made haste, and Usik ... an hundred 
clusiera of rairins. 1 Ham. xxv. IK. 

I must have saffron to colour the warden pies; . . . 
four pounds of prunes, and ns many of raisitm tr the sun. 

Shak., W. T., iv. a. r.l. 

Black Bmirma raisin, a small black variety nf raisin 
with large seeds.— Cormthlan raisin, the eurrnnt, or 
Zaiite currant^ the dried fruit of the variety Corinthiaca 
of the grape. The cluster is nlmut three iiicnes long, and 
the berry is not larger than a pea. It is produi;cd In very 
laige quantities in the Moreaand the iieigldMiring islands, 

^nd is consumed in baking and c(M)kery. — Elsme raisin, 
a Smyrna raisin of good size and quality, hand-picked fram 
the stem, usinl chiefly for ships' stt>res or sent to distant 
markets. 

raising (ra'ziug), w. [< ME. Teusynge; verbal 
n. of raised, r. j 1, The a<5t of lihiiig, elevat- 
ing, etc. (in any sense of tbe vorli)- specifleally 
—(a) An occasion on which the frame of a new building. 


l!^. S. ] (b) I n tnetal-vfork, the embossing or ornamentation 
of sheet-metal by hammering, spinning, or stamping, (c) 
A roetho<l of treating hides with acids to chiihc them to 
swell and to open the fMires In order to hasti:n the process 
of tanning, (d) In dyeing, the process or mcthcMl of inten- 
sifying colors. 

2. Same as raising-piece, 

JfYanke-posts, raMns, beames . . . and such principals. 

IF. Harrison, Descrifi. of Knglanil, ii. 12. 

3. That with which bread is raised ; yeast or 

yeast-cako; leaven. Festivous Notes 

on Don Quixote (cited by Lowell, Biglow 
Papers, 2d ser., Int.). [Old or prov. Eng. and 
U. 8.] — 4. Ill printing, the overlays in a press 
for woodcut-printing. 

raMng-bee (ra'zing-be), n. A gut hearing of 
nei^iDors to help in putting together and 
raising the framework of a new bni Iding. Such 
^thenngs are nearly obsoletis. Compare 
tng-hee, quilting-bee, [U. 8.] 

Rairing-bees . , . were frequent, where houses sprung 
w at the wagging of the flddle-sticks, as the walls of 
'Thebes sprang up of yore to tbe sound of the lyre of 
Amphion. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 4or>. 

raisillff-board (r&^zing-bdrd), It. In leather- 
man^,, a oomi^ted board used to rub the 
surface of tanned leather to raise the grain ; a 
crippler. H, Knight, 


Take 

raislllg-gig (rft'zirqj-gig), n. In doth^manuf, 
a machine for raising a nap on cloth ; a gig- 
machine. K, II. Knight, 
raiBillfl[-hainmer (ra'zing-ham^^r), n, A ham- 
mer with a long head and a rounded face, used 
by gilversniiths and copiieiwniths to form a 
sheet of metal into a cu/i or bowl shapi'. 
raising-knife (raV.ing-nif), n, A coopers’ knife 
used to set up staves in form for a cask, 
raising-piece (ra'zing-iies), n. In carp,, a piece 
of timber laid on a brick wall, or on the top of 
the posts or puncheons of a timber-framed 
house, to carry a beam or beams; a templet. 
raieUlg-plate (ra'zing-jilat), n. Ill carp., a 
horizontal timber resting on a wall, or upon 
vertical timbers of a frame, and supporting tlie 
heels of rafters or otlier framework; a wall- 
plate. 

raisin-tree (ra'zn-trS), n. The common cur- 
raiit-Mlirub, Ribes rubrutn, the fruit of which is 
often confounded with the Corinthian raisin, or 
currant . [l^ov. Eng.] —Japanese raleln-tree, a 
snnill rhammuHMuis tree, Uovenia dutvis. The petiuncle 
of Its fruit Ik ctlihle. 

raisin-wine (ni'zn-win), n. Wine manufac- 
tureil from dried grnpes, Malaga wine is mostly of 
this kind, and the Tokay of Hungary Is made from parily 
dried fruit. Uuisin-wine was known to the ancients. 

raison d'dtre (ni-zAh' dd'tr). [F.: raison, rea- 
son; d' for dr, of, for; dtrr, bidng, < be.] 
Keasou or (>xcuHe for being; rational cuuso or 
ground for (‘xisteuce. 

raisonnd (ra-zo-ml'), t< F. raisonn^, pp. of 
raisontwr, reason, prove or support by reason- 
ing, arguments, etc.: see rrasoti^, v, 1 Keasoii- 
edoiit; systematic; logical: occurring in Eng- 
lish use chiefly in the fihrase mtalogue rai- 
sonn^ (wliicli see, under cataUtgur). 
raivel (ravl). «. A Scotch form of rarcH, 3. 
rij (rHj), n. ( Hind, rdj, rule, < Skt. y raj, rule. 
(Ji. raja*i.^ Kule; dominion. [India.] 

Bnt Pelbi hod fallen when these gentlemen threw their 
strenrih into the tide of revolt, and they were too late 
fur a aeclslvesuperlorlly over the British roi. 

Capt. M. Thomson, Story of Cawnpore, xvi. 

aaja>, > 1 . SaiiK* as Raia. 
raja*^. rajak (ril'jli), W. [Hind, rq/a, < Skt. rtVa, 
the form in comp, of rdjan, u king, as in maha- 
raja, grtuit king; akin to L. rex, king (see rex)\ 
< y raj, rule : see rcgent,'\ In Indin, a prince of 
llindii race ruling a territory, cither indepen- 
dently or us a feudatory ; a king; a chief: used 
also as a title of distinction for Hindus in some 
cases, witliout reference to sovereignty, us na- 
bob is for Mohammedans. The i>ower of nearly all 
the rajas Is now Hiihordliiate to that of British offltdala 
renldent at their courts. Those who retain some degree of 
actual sovereignty are commonly distlnguIsluHl by the title 
maharaja (greet raja). 

Bajania (ra-ju'ni-a), n, [NL. (Linnums, 1737), 
ail adaptcut form ofJan-Raja (Pliitnier, 1703), so 
called after .John /frn/ (Lntiiiized Rahis), 1628- 
1705, a celebrated Eiiglisli naturalist, founder 
of a natural system of clasHiflcation.] A genus 
of moiiocotyledonous jdants of the order JHos- 
coTcavcfT, the yam fan lily, it is cliaracterixed by 
dItreioUH bell shaped nr flatt4*iied six-lobod flowers, with 
six sturnenH and a three-cellcd ovary, ripening into a flat- 
tened broad wliigml and oiie-eelled sumiira. 'Tlie fl species 
are all iiativeM of the West Indies. 'Iliey are twining vines 
resembling the yam, and bear alternate leovof^ cither hal- 
l>erd' or heart-shaped or linear, and imnll flowers in 111 - 
nmies. Several specUii ore occasionally cultivated under 

f lojui. R. pleioneura, common In winhIb of the larger West 
Tidies, is there calleil u*Ud yam and uaw-uaw. 
rajaship. r^ahship (ra'.jii-sliip), n. [< raja*i 
+ -ship.} Tlio dignity or principality of a raja. 
RajidlB, n. pi. Same as Raiidw, 

Rajput, Rajpoot (raj-pOt'), w. [< Hind, rajput, 
a prince, son of a raja, < 8kt. rdjapntra, a king’s 
son, a prince, < rajan, a king, putra, son.] A 
member of a Hindu race, divided into numer- 
ous clans, who regiird tlicmselves as desecii- 
dants of the ancient Kshatri ya or warrior caste. 
They are the ruling (though not ifie most numerous) race 
of the great region named from them Knjpiitana, consist- 
ing of several different states. Th(!ir hereditary profes- 
sion it that of arms, and no rare in India has fiirnisned so 
large a number of tirineely families. The Rajputs ore not 
strict adherents or BrahmnniHiii. 
rake^ (rak), n. [< MK. rake, < AS. raca, racu, 
race s= MD. rake, raerkr, I), rake, dim. rakel as 
MLG. rake, LG. rakr, a rake, a= Bw. taka, an 
oven-rake, r= Dan. ragr, a poker; in another 
form, MD. rake, I). m'A =sL(4. reck sr OHO. re- 
cho, rehho, MHO. rrchc, G, rcckcn, a rake, as Icel. 
rcka, a shovel ; from tlie verb rcj»i*cHcnted by 
MD. reken, OH(i. rerhan, rehhan, MHG, rcchcn, 
scrape together, a= Goth, rikan (pret. rak), col- 
lect, heap up (cf. rf/Afi, r., which depends on 
the noun).] 1 . An implement of wood or iron, 
or partly of both, with teeth or tines for drawing 
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or scraping thinM together, evening a surface 
of loosjB maierialH, etc. in iU simplett form, for uie 
by hand, It conalaU of a bar in which the teeth are Bet> and 
which 1b tlxed flrnily at light angles to a handle. BakeM are 
made in many ways for a great variety of purposes, and the 


Thy thnndert rosring rote the ddes, 

Thy fatal lightning swiftly fUea. 

Sanayn, Paraphrase of Pa. IxxviL 
Kvery mast, aa It passed, 

Heemed to roiw the pamng ekiuda. 

LongifMbw, Sir Humphrey Gilbert 


n m 



lioTMc-r.ikc ,/ aiir] fi nhow cii>tiini> of dumpIng-nppnratUK. 
a, liiickiilrt.i- (ill luklillnt; rlcarer'StukK. h, Htt'el teeth: pawl 

enuiigcd wiih r.itrhi-l ; r, p.iwl (liHciiK'auetl from ratchet; i/, trip for 
pawl ; r, p.iwl acting l>y Its gravity to (|it>enK.i)rQ ratchet ; y, clearer* 
Rticks, wliK li clc.ii the rnkr wIirii duiiipliiK ; ji^, ratchet ; h, wciOil 
axicaiiiliapforaxiraiiil tiM»ili>holder; r, ciiunter-latlaiicc forpawl:^, 
Hxic ; X’, “hand iip,“ Ijv which the driver can raise the teeth and keep 
them frniii the kcoxum; /. trip-rtxl for Nclf'duinp; tti.ftmi lever for 
lioldine down teeth ; «, trip*lever nttarhecl tn trip-riMl / for dumping 
the rake. I'rcwsiirc of the fiMit on w locks the pawls into the ratchet 
j^,' then axle ami cap triiii with the wheels until the fiawb. autoiiiuU- 
cully diMMigage frian the ratchet hy Kiriking </, when the tcctli full 
back again inh* oiigiiial iwmltinn. 

tooth art) insorted eithur nerpcndicnlmiy or at a greater 
or loss lucllnation, accortllng to roquironient Their most 

S trominent usos are in agriciiHiiro and gardening, for 
[rawing together hay or grain In ihu field, leveling beds, 
etc. Kor farm -work on a large seale borso-rakes of many 
forms are usetl ; the a1)ovo figures reprosont the so-called 
rndky-rake. 

2, An instrumont of Hiiriilar fonii and use with 
a blade instead of tooth, either entire, as a gam- 
blers' or a nialtHters' rake, or notclied so as to 
form teeth, as a f iimers' rake. Hoe the quotas 
tions. 

The mlv [for molt] . . . is an iron blade, about 80 inches 
long and perhaps 2 Inches broad, fixed at eauh end ity 
holders to a iiiassive wood liead, to which la attached a 
■trong wood shaft, with a eross-lteiul handle. 

Ufe, Diet., III. 188. 
Tlie skin Is first carded with a rolv, which is the blade 
of an ol d shear nr piece of a scytlie with laigo teeth notched 
into its edge. Ure, Diet., IV. 380. 

dam-raka, an instrument used for collecting the aea- 
olam, Mwjtra so/idiMma.— Under-rake, n kind of oyster* 
rake, used mostly through holes in ttie ice, with handle 
15 to 20 feet long, head 1 to 2 feet wide, and iron teeth 0 
to 10 Inches long. [Rhode Island.] 
rake^ (I'ak), r.; ])rot. and pp. raked, ppr. rakinq. 
[< ME. rakm, scrape, < AS. **racian s= MD. 
taken = ML(I. raken = Icol. Sw. raka = Dan. 
raqe, rako; from the noun: see rake\ «. Cf. 
Ml), reken, 011(1. rtrhan. rehftan, MIK^. reehen, 
scrape together, G. reemn, rake, Goth, rikan 
(prof, rak), colleot, heap up: see rakc^, w.] I, 
/rrinff. 1. To gntiior, clear, smooth, or stir with 
or as if witli a rake ; t reat with a rake, or some- 
thing that s(*rves tlu^ Haiiie jmrjiose: as, to rake 
up ha^: to rake a bed in a garden; iorak€ the 
fire witli a poker or raker. 

They rakt tliese conies round in the forme of a cockpit, 
and In the midst they cost the offeiulera to broylo to death. 

Vayi. John Smith, wi>rks, I. 144. 
Hake well the cinders, sweep the floor, 

And sift the dust behind the door. 

Couyter, Kjiistle to Robert Lli^d. 

9. To collect as if by tlie use of a rake ; gather 
assiduously or laboriously ; draw or scrape to- 
gether, up, or iu. 

All was rak'd up for me, your thankful brother. 

That will dance merrily upon your grave. 

iHeUfher, Spanish Curate, 1. 1. 
Who had heiioe raked some objections Hgaliint Uie ('hrls- 
tians, for these things which had not autnorltic of Scrip- 
ture. PitrehOM, Pilgrimage, p. 68. 

TimeB when chimney-comerH had boiiches in thorn, 
where old people sat poking into the ashes of the past, and 
raking out traditions like live ooala 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvlil. 

3. To make minute search in, as if with a rake ; 
look over or through carefully; ransack: as, 
to nike all history for examples. 

The statesman raket the town to find a plot 

Swift, On Dreams. 

4. To pass along with or as if with a scraping 
motion ; impinge light ly upon in moving; hence, 
to pass over swiftly; scoiur. 


5. Mint, to fire upon, as a ship, so that the 
shot will pass lengthwise along the dock; fire 
iu the direction of the length of, as a file of 
soldiers or a parapet ; enfil^e. 

Iliey ma<le divers shot through her (being but Inch 
hoardX and so raked her fore and aft as they must needs 
kill or hurt some of the Indians. 

Winthmp, Hist New England, I. 226. 

Raking a ship is the act of catmotuuiing a ship on the 
stem or head, so as tliat the halls shall scour tlie whole 
length of her decks ; which is one of tlie most dangerous 
incidents that can happen In a naval action. 

Faieoner, Morbio Diet. (od. 1778X 

6t. To cover with earth raked togetlier; bury. 
See to rake up, below. 

Whanne thl soule la went out, A thi bodi In erthe rakid, 
lliaii thi lM)di that was rank & VndeuoutjDf aile men ia 
blhatid. Uymne to Virgin, etc. (£. E. T. 8.), p. H». 
To rako hoU, to scai'ch, as it were, among the damned. 
Implying that the parson or thing referred to in the con- 
text is BO had or so extreme that an equal could scarcely 
ho found even in helL 

This man I brought to the general, assuring his excel* 
Ionov that If I had raked heU I could not find his match for 
hla skill in mimicking the covuiiaiiters. 

Swift, Mem. of Capt Creictiton. 
To rako up. (a) To cover with material raked or scraiied 
together ; bury by overlaying with loose matter : a% to rake 
up a fire (to cover it with ashes, as In a flreplaco). 

Here, in Die sands, 

Thee [a corpse] I‘ll rake up, tlie m>st unsaiictifled 
Of murderous lechors. Shak., Lear, Iv. a 281. 

The Rellowos whence they blowe the fire 
Of raging Lust (before) whose wanton flashes 
A tender brest rak'Uvp in shamefac't ashes. 

Syloea/ber, tr. of DuBartask Weeks, 1. 2. 
(b) To draw from olilivlon or obscurity, as somethiug for- 
gotten or abandoned ; bring to rtnieweil attention ; resus- 
oltate : revive : used in a more or less opprobrious sense : 
as, to rake up a forgotten quarrel. 

Nobody thinks any more cd the late King than if he had 
been dead fifty years^ unless it be to abuse him and to 
fo4» up all his Woes uud misdeeds. 

GreviUe, Memoirs, July 16, 188a 

To rake up old claims based on a foigotton state of thlugs, 
after treaty or long use had burled them, is profligate. 

Wodttoy, Iiitrod. to Inter. Law. App. ill., p. 488. 

U. intrans, 1 . To urc a rake ; work with a 
rake, especially in drawing together ba^ or 
grain.— 9. To make search with or as if with a 
rake; seek diligently for something; pry; peer 
here and there. 

'Jlioae who take pleaanre to bo all tlili' life time rakeing 
In the Foiiudntions of Did Abblus and (^atliedrals. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

But what pleasure is It to rake into the sores or to re- 
prove the Vicos of a degenerate age? 

SfUtingfleet, Sermons, II. lii. 

rake^t (rak), n. [< ME. rakni (also raike), < AS. 
racu, a patli {ed^racu, a river-path), from the 
root of rack’ll see raekfi. Gf. raW, e.] A 
course, way, road, or path. 

Bydes one a rawndouiie, and his mpke holdea. 

MorU Arthure (E. E. T. B.), L 2966. 

Out of the rake of ristwysnus renne suld he nevire. 

King Alieaunder, p. 115. 

rake^ (rak), v, i,; iiret. and pp. raked, ppr. 
raking, [Early mod. E. (Sc.) also raik; < ME. 
rdkm, < AS. raHnn, run, take a course, =: Sw. 
raAa, run hastily; mixed with ME. raiken, ray- 
ken, reyken, < Icol. reika, wander; sec rake^, «.] 
1. To take a course ; move; go; proceed, [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng. and Scotch,] 

Tlien l*atis aprochyt, the Percians hym with : 

Radii on the right syde rakU he furth, 

And bonnet into batell with a biym wilL 

Reetruation qf Troy (E. £. T. S.^ 1. 6904. 
Now paas wo to the bold beggar 
That raked o’er the hill. 

ReMn Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, Y. 106X 
9. In hunting : (a) Of a hawk, to range wildly ; 
fiy wide of tne game. 

Their talk was all of training, terms of art, 

Diet and seeling, Jesses, leash and lure. 

She is too nome," he aaid, ** to check at pies, 

Nor will ahe rake; there Is no baseness in her." 

Tenngmm, Merlin and Vivien. 

(6) Of a dog, to follow a wrong course. See 
the quotation. 

All young dogs are apt to rake: that is, to hunt with 
their noses close to the ground, following their birds hy 
the track rather than by the wind. 

Stportman'e Oatetteer, p. 46a 
To rake about, to gad or wander About (Scotch.] 
rake^ (rak), v, ; pret. and pp. raked, ppr. rak- 
ing, [< OSw. raka, project, reach {rakafram, 
reach over, project), as Dan. rage, project, pro- 
trude, jut out; allied to AS. rcecan, stretch: 
see raok^, refek^.] I. intrans. To incline from 


the perpendicular or the horizontal, aathenazt, 
stem, or stem of a ship, the rafters of a roof, 
the end of a tool, etc. See the noun. 


Hie stem, when viewed in the sheer plan, mlm aft,ttie 
hounding line being straight, and making an obtase ao^ 
with the line forming the boundary of the buttook. 

Thearle, Naval Arch., 1 107 . 


II. trans. To give a rake to; cause to incline 
or slope. [Rare.] 

Every face in It (the theater] commanding the stagey 
and the whole so admirably raked and turned to that een* 
ti e that a hand can scarcely move in the great ■asemhlsge 
withont the movement being seen from thenoe. 

Diekenn, Unoommerclal Traveller, Jonniey ill. 

rake^ (rak), ». l<rak^,v,’] 1. Inclination or 
slope away from a perpendicular or a horizontal 
line. The rake of a ship’s mast is its inclination back* 
ward, or rarely (In some peculiar rigs) forward ; that of 
its stem or its stem (tlio fore rake and the rake aft of the 
ship) is the slope in wanl from the upper works to the keel : 
also called ha?m. (Bee cut under potamar.) The rake of 
a roof is its pitcli or slope from the ridge to the eaves. The 
rake of a saw tooth is the angle of inclination which a 
straight line drawn through the middle of the base of the 
tooth and its point forms with a radius also drawn through 
the middle of tlic base of the tooth ; of a cutting-tool, the 
slope backward and downward from the edge on eltlier 
side or botli aides. Rake in a grinding-mill is a sloping 
or want of balance of the runner, producing undue pres- 
sure at one edge. 

9. In coalmining, a series of thin layers of 
ironstone lying so near each other that they 
can all be worked together. [Derbyshire, Eng. J 
rake^ (rak), n. [Abbr. of rakehell, ult. of raket.] 
An idle, dissolute person ; one who goes about 
ill search of vicious pleasure; a libeHine; an 
idle person of fashion. 

We have now and then rakee in the habit of Roman sen- 
ators, and grave imliticians in the dress of rakee. 

Stede, Spectator, No. 14. 

I am In a fair Way to be easy, were it not for a Gluh of 
Female Rakee who, under pretence of taking their Inno- 
cent rambles, forsooth, and diverting the Spleen, seldom 
foil to plague me twice or thrice a day to ClieaMti Tea, 
or buy a Skreen. . . . Tliese Rakee are your idle Ladies 
of Fashion, who, having nothing to do, employ themselves 
in tumbling over my Ware. Steele, Spectator, No. 886. 

rake^ (rak), v, i , ; ppct, and pp. raked, ppr. rak- 
ing, [< rake^, n.] To plinr tne part or a rake ; 
lead a dissolute, dobauchetl life ; practise lewd- 
ness. 


*1’is his own fault, tliat will mire and drink when he Is 
but Just crawled out of his grave. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, xx. 
Women hid their necks, and veil’d their faces, 

Nor i-omp'd, nor rak'd, nor star’d at pulilic places. 

S/ieneUtne, EpiL to Dodaley’s Oleone. 

rake-dredge (rak'drej), n. A combined rake 
and dredge used for collecting specimens in nat- 
ural history, it is a heavy A-shaped Iron frame, to the 
arms of which bars of iron armed witli long, thin, sharp 
teeth, arranged like those of a rake, are bolted back to 
back. A rectangular frame of round iron, supporting a 
deep and fine dredge-net, Is placed behind the rue, to re- 
ceive and retain tlie animals raked from the mud or sand. 

rakee, n, .Heo raki, 

rake-nead (rak'hed), n, Tn her., a bearing rep- 
resenting the head of a rake, or, more usually, 
four or five hooks or curved teeth inserted in a 
short rod. 

rakekell (rak'hel), a, and n. FA corruption of 
rakol, simulating rake^, r., + obj. hell, as if one 
so had as to be found only by raking hell, or 
one so n^ckless as to rake hell (in double allu- 
sion to the ‘ ‘ harrowing of hell ” : see harrow^ and 
harrow^ ) : see rakel, and cf . to rake hell, under 
raAwi, r.] 1 . a. Dissolute; base; profiigate. 


And farre away, amid their rakekell band% 

They apide a Lady left all Buocoiirlesse. 

Speneer, F. V. xi 44. 

n. n. An abandoned fellow; a wicked wretch; 
especially, a dissolute fellow ; a rake. 

I thought it good, necessary, and mv bonnden duty to 
acquaint your goodness with the aliomfnable, wicked, and 
detestable behaviour of all these rowsey, ragged rabble- 
mentof rake-heUiL that under the pretence or great mis- 
ery, diseases, ana other innumerable calamities, which 
they feign Uirough great hypocrisy, do win and gain 
great alms in all places where they wily wander, to the 
utter deluding of the good givers. 

Harmon, Caveat for Cursetor% p. ii- 

A sort of lewd rake-hdXe, that care neither for God nor 
the devil. B. Jonmm, Every Man in his Humour, tv. 1. 

A rakehdl of the town, whoee character is set off witli 
no other aooomplishment but excessive prodigality, pro- 
fSnenesa intemperance, and lost, Is rewarded with a lady 
of great fortune to repair his own, which his vices bad 
almost ruined. Swift, Against Abolishing €%rl8tiantty. 

rak^alloniant (rftk-he-ld'ni-w), n. [< rake- 
hell + -mian, as in Bdbulonian, etc.] A wild, 
dissolute fellow; a rakehell. [Bare.] 


I have been a man of the town, or rather a man of wit, 
and have been confees'd a bean, and admitted into the 
family of the rakehMontane. 

Tom Brown, Worka II. 818. (HasifA) 
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rakdMlly(fik'lMlAii. i<rakeMl^^i. Gf. 
rakeiy»2 or oharaoteristio of a rakehell. 

1 •oane aiid •pneoottiienMiQSr* nmte of oarnn«d 
rymen. Shop. OaL, Ded. 

DiMlpatod, not to My rakthMy, ooantonanoM. 

Myatory of Itiitirtdgo, p. 82. 

rakelft O. and n. [Early mod. £. also rak^L 
Sc. mekel: < ME. rakely rakle, raclOy rakyly rdkily 
hasty, rash, wild, < loel. reikully reikaU, wan- 
dering, unsettled (< IceL reika, wander, roam: 
see rake ^) ; of. 8w. diaL rakkely a vagabond, < 
rahklUy wander, rove, f req. of rakay run hastily : 
see raA»2. Cx. Icel. rmkaUy Sw. rdkely Dan. 
rmkely a hound, lout, used as a term of abuse.] 

1. a. Rash; hasty. 

0 rakd hand, to doon ao foule anura. 

Chaueer, Manotplra Tala !• 

n. H. A dissolute man. See rakehcll, 

rakelt, [ME. taUen; < foltely a.] To act 
rashly or hastily. 

Ke I nyl not roUa aa for to greven here. 

CAoueer, TroUua, ill. 1642. 

rakelnesset, n. [< ME. rdkeUwaaey haste, rash- 
ness; < rakel + -noss.] Hastiness; rashness. 

0 every man, be war of rtMLnem^ 

Ne trowo no thyng wlthonten atrong wltneaae. 

Chaueeft Manciple'a Tala L 179. 

rakelsrt, «• [< rake^ + -fyi. C£. rakehelly. ^ 
Uakish; rakehelly. 

Our raMy young Fellows live aa much by their Wita 
aa ever. C. ShadumU, Uumoura of the Army (1713X 

raker (ra'k6r), ». [< ME. rakerCy rakyer; < 

rake^ + -crt.] 1 . One who or that which rakes. 
Spociflcally— fa) A Mraon who uaea a rake; formerly, a 
stMiveiiger or street-cleaner. 

Tlieir busiueaa was declared to be that they should hire 
persons called rakem, with carts, to clean the atreets and 
carry away the dirt and flltli iliereof, under a penalty of 
40«. Mayhewt London LalNUir and Ixmdon Poor, IL 282. 
(b) A machbiefor raking hay, straw, etc., by horse or other 
power, (c) All instrument for raking out tlio ashes from 
a Are or grate ; in liKsomotivcs, a self-acting contrivance 
fur oleaiiiiig the grate, (d) A gun ao placed as to rake au 
enemy's vessel. 

Down I she 's welcome to ns : 

Every man to his charge ! mati her i’ the bow well. 

And place your rakerg right 

Fieteher, Double Marriage, U. 1. 
(a) A piece of iron having pointed ends bent at right 
angles in opposite directions, used for raking out decayed 
mortar from the joints of old walls, in order to replaoe It 
with new mortar. 

2. A rake-liko row of intemal branchial arch 
appendages of some dshos. Bee gilUraker, 

rakery (ra'k^>r-i), «. [< rake^ + •ery,'\ The con- 
duct or practices ox a rake; dissoluteness. 
[Rare.] 

He . . . instructed hfs lordship In all the roktry and 
intrigues of the lewd town. 

‘ Unger Nerfh, 1/ord Guilford, II. 800. 

rakeshamet (rfik;shara), n. [< rake\ v., + obj. 
shamoy n., as if ^oue who gathers shame to him- 
self’; formed in moral amendment of rakcheU,'] 
A vile, dissolute wretch. 

Tormentors, rooka^ and rakwhavm, sold to Inore, 

MUUtn, Keformatlon in Eng., if. 

rakestalet (rak'stftl), n. [Also dial, rakestele; 
< rake^ + stalely A rake-handle. 

That tale is not worth a rakmUie, 

Chauoer^ Wife of Bath's Tale, L 08. 

rake-veln (r&k'v&n), n. In tead-^iiningy in Eng- 
land, a vertical or highly inclined fissure-vein, 
as distinguished from the fiat-vein, or fiat, and 
the pipe-vein (a mass of ore filling au irregu- 
larly elongated cavom-like opening). [Derby- 
shire, Eng.] 

raki, rakee (rak'd), n. K Turk, raki, spirits, 
brandy. Cf. arracky rcroA?li.] A colorless aro- 
matic spirituous liquor, prepared from grain- 
spirit, as in Greece, or from distilled grape- 
juice, as in the Levant. 

The hUl-men on such occasions consume a coarse sort of 
rakee made from com. 

W. U. numU, Diary in India, IL 181. 

Raw grain spirit which is used In the country for mak- 
ing roH. IT. S. Cone, Bop,, No. Ixvlli. (1886X p. 640. 

rakiHgl^ (rft'king), n. [< ME. rakynge; verbal 
n. of raJke^y v.] 1. Tlie art of using a rake ; a 
gathering or clearance with or as if with a 
rake ; also, that which is raked or raked up. 

But such a raking was never seen 

As the raking o' the BulUen Green. 

Bam qr PenOand HiOe (ChUd’s Ballad^, VIL 24^ 

2. The act of raking into or exploring some- 
thing; hence, a rigid scrutiny or examination; 
a depreciatory overhauling; censorious criti- 
<*i8m. 

The average common school received a roUng which 
would even gratify the shairp^et crttioal appe tite. 

Jaw, qf Etfueof^ XVHL 186 . 
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rilcillgl(T4'king),|>.a. [Ppr.offyijtfei,r.] Such 
as to rake : as, a raking fiire. 
rakillg^ (rft'ldng),i». a. [Pjpr. of raki^y 0 .] In- 
clining; having a rake or tnolination.^Raklnc 
bond, molding, wo. see the nouns, 
raking-piaoe (r&'king-nes), ». l. lu a bridge- 
centering, a piece laia upon the sill supported 
by the footing or impost of a pier, upon ttio mk- 
Ing^pteces rest the strikfng-nlate^ which suppoi-t the rlhs 
of the centerinm and are driven in to iiUow tiic centering 
to drop clear when the arch is completed. 

2. In a theater, a low and pointed bit of scenery 
used to mask an incline. 
raJdak^ (rfi'kish), a, [< rah^ + AV/mL, 

baving an unusual amount of rake or incliiui- 
tion of the masts, as a vessel. The piratical 
craft of former times were distinguished for 
their rakish build. 

But when they found, as they soon did, that the lienutU 
ful, roKiA-looking schooner was averse to piracy, and coi-e- 
less of plunder, . . . they declared flrst neutrality, then 
adhesion. Whyte MdvilU, White Rose, 11. i. 

rakiah^ (rft'kish), a, [< rake^ + -iw/A.] 1 . Uc- 
sembling or given to the ))ractices of a nikc ; 
given to a dissolute life; lewd; debauched. 

The arduous task of converting a rakish lover. 

Macaulay, 

2. Jaunty. 

rakishly (ra'kish-li),adt?. [< rafcwA'-* + -/y^.] 1. 
Dl a rakish or dissolute manner. — 2. Jauntily, 
rakishness^ (ra'kish-nes), u. [< rakish 4* 
-91688.] The aspect of a rakish vessol. 
raktshness^ (ra'kish-nes), 91. [< rakish^ + 

-99688.1 1, The character of being rakish or 

dissolute ; dissoluteness. 

If the lawyer had been presuming on Mrs. 'I'miisoinc’s 
ignoraiioc as a woman, or on the stupid rakishneMs of the 
original heir, the new heir would pnive Ut liiiii thiii lie 
had oaleulated rashly. George Elinty Felix Holt, ii. 

2. Jauntineas. 

rakket, n. A Middle Englislt form of ravk^. 
raklet, i. A variant of rakd, 
rakshas, rakshasa (rak'shas, rak'sha-sR), 9 /. 
[Bkt.] In Hind, myth.y one of a class ot evil 
spirits or genii. They are cruel monsters, freiiuciillng 
oometeries, oevouriM human beings, and aasiimliig any 
sliape at pleasure, ^ey arc geiiermly hideous, hut Buni(>, 
especially the females, allure by their beauty. 

Bakusiail (ra-ku'si-an), ft. [Ar.l A monibtu* 
of a Christian sect mentioned by MohuirinuMliiu 
writers as having formerly existed in Arabia. 
Little is known of it, but its tenets amiear to 
be a further corruption of those of tJu* Moii- 
daaans or Babiaiis. Blunt. 
r&le (rill). 91. [< P. rdlcy OP. rnalt\ rashy rat- 

tlin^in the throat, < P. rdler, OP. mUer, rattle, 
< LG. ratelmy ratelUy rattle: seo ratUe. (T. 
rotf*.] In paihol.y au abnormal sound heard 
on auscultation of the lungs, additional to and 
not merely a modification of the immial re- 
spiratory murmur.— Cavernous rkle. see cavern- 
(HM.— Orwtaat rAlS. a very flno cnu^kllng mb! hem-d 
during insplntion in the flrst stage of pnHiimouln. Alw» 
called essmdar 9idia.---])ry X41e, a non-iiiihliliug iTspii ii- 
tory rAlo, omised by constriction of a bronclilnl tiibu or 
laivor ativpassRge. The high-pitched whistling dt'v nile 1 h 
called a mhUantmiet and the low-pltehod snoring dry ndc 
is called a<(m(}rofit9^.---MoistraleStbnbbIinK iAUm, flue 
or coarse, produced by liquid or somlliqiitd In the bron- 
chial tuh^, broiiohi, uachea, or larynx.— Pleural rkle, 
an abnormal sound produced within the ploiim, as a fric- 
tion sound, or metallic tinkling, or a siiccusnlon sound.— 
Bnborepltant rftle, a very flno bronchial bubbling rtUe. 
— Vesicular lAle. same as crepitant rdle, 

Balfsia (ralf'si-g), n, [NL. n^erkelov), nutned 
in honor of John Bajfiy an English botanist.] 
A small genus of olive-brown seaweeds of the 
class PhmsparesBy type of the order Ualfmtvcir. 
They are rather small homely plants, growing on stones, 
rooks, or the shells of mollnsks and crustaceans, 'llirec 
speoies are found on the Xew England coast. 
Balfsiacem (ralf-si-a's$-§), ft. pi. [NL., < Half- 
Ha + -ac6».] An order of olive-brown sea- 
weeds, typified by the genus Ralfsia. The fronds 
are horisontslly expanded, sometimes crustaoeoiis; and 
fructifloatlon is in raised spots, composed of a few club- 
shaped paraphyses and spheroiaal siKirangia. 
raU. An abbreviation of ralhntando. 
rallontaildo (rAl-len-tAii'dp), a. [It., ppr. otral- 
tentare 3= P. ralentiVy slacken, relent, abate, re- 
tard: see relent. “I In muHCy becoming slower; 
with decreasing rapidity. AXho rallenUtto. Ab- 
breviated rail. Compare ritardando and ritenuto, 
ralliancet (ral'i-gns), 91. [< rally^ + -aitce.] 
The act of rall 3 ing. [Bare.] Imp. Diet, 
BalUdtt (ral'i-d$), ft. pi- [NL., < Hallus + 
-•d«.1 A family of paludicole grallatorial pre- 
oooifll birds, typified by the genus Hallua, and 
divided into Batlimey GaUinuUnsBy and FulioinWy 
or railSi gallinules, and coots, to which some add 
Ooydratinnm and Himantomithinm; the rails and 
their allies. There are upward of 160 species, found 


rally 

In nearly all parts of the worUL In swamps and msrshea. 
flee cuta under eoof, galHnule, Ponona. and RaUus. 

nJlier^ (ral'i-icir), ft. [<[ rally^ + -^rL’] t)no 
who rallies or reassembles; one wlio reunites, 
as disordered or scattered forces. 

ralller^ (ral'i-er), «. [< 4- -trl,] Ono 

who rallies or banters. [Bani.1 Imp, Diet. 

raUiform (ral'i-fArm), a, [< NL. rallU'armiSy 
< HfiUuSy a rail, 4- L. for may form.] Having 
the structure of or an affinity witli the rails ; ral- 
line in a broad sense; of or pertaining to the 
HaUifornm, 

Ralluormefl (ral-i-fdr'm^z), ft. pi. [N L. , nl. of 
raUifttrnm: see ralliform.\ A supt'rfamily of 
paludicole prococial grallatorial Dii*ds, rtqire- 
Bonted by the family KalUdw in a broad senses 
containing the rails and their allies, as distin- 
guished from tht> (iruiformrsy or related birds 
of the crane type. 

BalUnm (ra-li^ne), n.pl. [NL., < Itallm 4- -/itg?.] 
The lending subfamily of JSallidiP, including the 
genus Hathis and rt>lated genera; the rails. The 
Bpecioa are strictly paludicole ; the iKxly Is greatly coni- 
prcHScd ; the form taiiers In front, and Is thlck-mit behind , 
with a short tlnped-up tail; the wings are sliort and 
nmiidod : the tall has twelve feathers ; the thighs ara wry 
muscular, and the flank-feathers are notably rtdored ; the 
iibiie are naked below ; the torsi are scutellatc In front ; 
and the toca arif long, cleft to the base, and not lobed or 
obviously iiiargiiual. Besides Jiallua, the lending genera 
are Porcami and trex. There are about 60 species, found 
In most countries. 

ralline (mrin), a. [NL., < HaUns 4- -ine^.] Per- 
taining or related to the genus Hallus or fam- 
ily BrtWtd/i?; resembUng a rail; ralliform in a 
narrow sense. 

rallnm (ral'um), n.; ]>!. ralla (-11). [L., < tvi- 
derr, scrape, scratch: see fYod.j An 

ini|)lcmmit uhcmI as a sm'apor by husbandmen 
among the Komans, consisting of a straight 
handle and a triaiignlar blade.^ 
growing wider towaid the end and tcnulnatliig stiuarely, 
as Uie blade of a stylus. 

RaUllfl (ral'iis), n. [NL., < P. rrtVc, OP. raslCy a 
rail : see rait^.] 1'hc leading genus of HallhiSPy 
containing the Irne mils, water-rails, or marsh- 
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hens, hiiviiig the bill longer than the head, slen- 
der, comjircsHed, and decurved, with long nasal 
groove and liiunir subbasal nostrils, and the 
coloration plain ImjIow, but witli conspicuously 
banded fianks. Bee rail^. 
rallyi (ral'i), V,; pret. and pp. rallivdy ppr. ral- 
lying. [Early mod. E. ralHvy < OF. ralficr. ra- 
licTy P. ruUivVy rally, < rr-y again, + u/mt, «mrr, 
bind, ally ; see «%l, and cf. rcb/i and rtV/y*-*.] I, 
irans. 1. To bring together or into order again 
by urgent oilort; urge or bring to reunion for 
joint action ; hence, to draw or call togetlier 
in general for a common purpose: as, to rally 
a disorganized army; to roily voters to the 
polls. 

There 's no help now ; 

The anny 's scutfer'd nil, through ilfscoiiteiit, 

Not to he rallied up in basUi to help this. 

Fletcher, Loyal Sulijcct, Hi. 1. 

2. To call up or together, unite, draw, gather 
up, coneeutrale, etc., iMiergelically. 

Prompts them to mlfu all their sophistry. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

Grasping his foe in inoriul agony, he rallied his strength 
for a final blow. PresaAt, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 7. 

Philip rallied hlniR(>lf, and tried to speak up to the old 
staiidara of rcKpectaiiiliiy. 

Mrs. GaskeiU, Sylvia’s T/ivers, xxxiv. 

H. inh'ans, 1, To come togetlier or into or- 
der again with haste or ardor; reunite ener- 
getically; hence, to gather or liecome conjoined 
for a common end ; cohere for aid or support. 

And then we raUy'd on the hills. 

Up and War Them A\ Willie (Child's Ballads. VH. 2fl6> 
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'lliey raUi«d round thoir flugi, and renewed thnaMault. 

Tlu! Century, JCXIX. 297. 

2. To oomoitiio n^tiowiul oneriry or action; ac- 
quire now or renewed Htrongth <u* vigor; nu- 
(lergo roHtoratioii or recovery, eitb<5r partial or 
ooinplete: as, th<i market rallied from iln de- 
proHsion; the patient rallied about midnight. 

Tiiniimorttlilt; partH of nuiUtr «!haiicfd tlnni Ut rally Ui- 
icetlior and to fonn UiuniHclvciH into thin now world. 

Titlotmn. 

C'aUioIlrliifn lindrfld^iVd, and Imd drivon Imi.k J'naestant- 
iam even to the (ierniuii Ocoun. 

M€tcaalaiff Von Jlunko'M lliat. Popee. 

rally^ (mri), w.; pi. rained (-iz). f< rally^, r.] 

1. A rapid or ardent reunion tor <'fTort of any 
kind; a renewal of energy in joint action; n 
quick recoverv from disorder or disperaion, aH 
of a lM)dy of troops or ofln'r i>erHonH.— 2. 
7'heat,, speeifieally, the general scram bio or 
chaso of all the jd.iyers in a pantomimo; a 
nifdfte (»f )>uiit.oniiTnisls, as at the end of a 
transforinat ion H<‘ene. 

Tlio luHt Hooiir of nil, wliirh in niodorn pHiiiomliiio fob 
lown unon the Hliudowy (dniMi: of the ahanu;tcrti called the 
raUy. tSnryc. JUrit, XVIII. 2Hi. 

3. Jn laini-tetniiH, tlie return of tho ball over 
the net fnnri one side t o the other for a number 
of times eoiiseeiitively, — 4. A quick recovery 
from a state of dejiression or exhaustion; ro- 
nc^wal of eiMM*gy or of vigorous notion | return 
to or toward the prior or normul condition, as 
ill disease, trade, active exertion of any kind, 
et.e.: as, a rally in the course of a disease; a 
rally in prices. 

'I'liu two fduiid to ono aiioihor llku nioii; rally follows 
rally in tjiilok hul'cchmIoii, ouch tlghting hh if lit! thought 
to ttiiUh tho whtdu thing out of Inintl. 

7*. Ilutjlm, Toni Brown at Itiighy. 11. 6. 

rally‘s (niri), r.; pret. and jip. nt/to/, npr. raU 
lying. [< F. rm/nr, rail: see t, tram. 

to attack with raillery; treat with joc.ose, sa- 
tirical, or sarcastic tdeasantry; make m(*rry with 
in regard to something; ]ioke fun at; quiz. 

Htrophon had long ooiifeaKM hla uiiiorouH pain, 
Which guy Corliiiia rallied with tlladuiii. 

Uay, The Fun, 1. 40. 

Snake linn J nut htion inu on oiir intitiiul uttach* 

inenl. Sheridan, HcIkmiI ftir Scandal, i. 1. 

taSyn. Ilanter, ett\ (see iMiiter), Jtike, qnis, toaue. 

II. intrant. To use pleasantry or sutirhuil 
merriment. 

•Tuvcnal hits rallctl more wittily than IIoraoehuMndlM 
ftrydm, Orig. anti Prog, of Sutirt). 

Thiu gontluinan rallieft tho boat of any man 1 know; 
for he forriiH Ida ridicule iiinni a circuiiiHtanoc which you 
are In your heart not unwilling to grant him : bi wit, that 
you are guilty of an cxcchb In Hoinething which In in itaelf 
laudable. Steele, iSjtuolator, No. 422. 

rally'^ (Pitl'i)» n. rally*^, p.] An exercise of 
good humor or satirieal inerriimuit. [Kare.] 
rallyinfrly (mri-inpli), adv. In a rallying, 
bantering, or quizzical manner. [Itare.] 

*• Whatl tired already, .Tucob’a woubMie BUcceBBurY ’ 
aiikH mIk! raltjfinyly. It. Jinmyhton, JHictor (Mipid, ix. 

rallying-polnt (i*ari-iTig-T>oint), n. A pla<?e, 
person, or thing at or about which persons rally, 
or come together for action, 
ralph (rulf), H. [Appar. from tlie personal 
name AVr/yi/i.] 1. An alleged or imagined evil 
spirit who does misehief in a printing-houH(^ 
[Printers^ slang, Eng.] — 2. A familiar name 
of the raven, rorriw corax. 
ralstonite (rarston-lt), n. [After t1. drier 
Halsion^ of Norristown, INuinsylvania.] A flu- 
oride of aluminium ami ealeium, occurring in 
transparent isometric oct ahetirons with cryolite 
ill Rreiuiland. 

ram^ (ram), w. [< ME. ram, rommr, rom, < Aft. 
ram, ramm, rom ; = 1). ram = ME(S. LG. ram 
s= OHG. ram, ramma, MHG. ram, G. ramm, a 
ram, male sheep. Ileuce miaii. Of. nt«e'^.] The 
male of the sheep, Oim aries, and other ovine 
quadrupeds; a tup. ftoe cuts under (hnit and 
qmdrieornoH.s, -The Ram, Arloa, ouo of the Bigna and 
conatolhitiutiH of tho xodiac. 8eo Aries. 
ram^ (ram), w. [< ME. ram, ramme, < AS. ram, 
ramm = 1). ram, m., = MUG. G. ramme, f., a 
battering-ram; orig. a particular use of ram^, 
in allusion to the way a ram uses his head in 
fighting.] 1. An instrnmoiit for battering, 
crushing, butting, or driving by impact, specifl- 
liully -(o) Buiiiu aa ^tteriny-ram. 

Bring up your ranu. 

And with tlieir m ined Iicuuh make the. fort totter. 

Fletcher, Bonduoa, Iv. 4. 
(6) A Bolld pointoil projection or beak jutting from the 
bow of a war-veBBol. used both in miclont and in recent 
times for crushing In an enemy's vessel by lieing driven 
against it. Bee def. 2, and out under embnlon. (e) Tlie 
heavy weight of a pile.drlv1iig niaehine^ which falhi upon 
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the head of the pUe : fame aa monkey, 8. <A The pUton 
in the large cylinder of a hydraulic preas. (e) A hooped 
spar used in Bhip buildlng for moving timben by a jolt- 
ing blow on the end. (/) in meUtl-ieorktng, a Bteam-ham- 
mer uied in forming a niuom. 

2. A steam ship of war armed at the prow be- 
low the water-line with a heavy metallic beak 



Kiuii. a, Ixiw nidtler. 


or Spur, intended to destroy an enemy’s ship 
by the for<^e of collision, ihe beak Is often so far 
independent of the vital structure of the ship that, In the 
event of a serious collision, it may be carried away with- 
out eMsential injury to the ship towhicJi It 1)elotigB. Beo 
also cuts under beak. Hydraulic ram. Bee hydraulic. 
ram*^ (ram), r . ; pret. and pp. ramtned, ppr. ram- 
ming. [< ME. rammen, ram, ram; cf. D. ram- 
men = M LG. rammen, ram, batter, = (t. rammen, 
ram, bore or drive in (> Dan. ramme, Jiit, strike, 
i*am, drive); from tlio noun: see ram^, w.] I, 
Irann. 1. To strike with a ram; drive a ram or 
similar object against; batter: as, the two ves- 
sels trieil to ram eacli other. — 2. To force in; 
drive down or together: as, to ram down a car- 
tridge; to ram a charge; fo ram piles into the 
earth. 

Somewhat of trepidation might he observed in his man- 
ner as he ratnmed down the balls. 

Harftam, Itigoldsby Legends, 1. 14S. 

3. To fill or compact by pounding or driving. 

Ijody Jjen. No man shall ever come within ray gates. 

Men. Fm. Wilt thou ram up thy porch-hold V 

Marsten and Harkrled, Insatlattf ( Countess, 1. 

A Ditch . . . was filled with some sound materials, and 
ramm'd U» make the foundation solid. 

Arhuthiud, Ancient Coins, p. 7S. 

4, To stuff as if with a ram ; cram. 

By the l^rd, a buck-basket ! rammed me in with foul 
shiHs and smocks, socks, foul stockings, greasy napkins. 

Shtik., M. W. of W., Hi. 6. IK). 

They ramme in groat piles of woode, which they lay very 
deep. Ciiryat, Crudities, I. 200. 

I)o not bring your ACson, your politician, unless you can 
ram up his mouth with cloves. 

It, Joneon, 1'oulaster, ill. 1. 

II. intram. To boat or ))ouiid anything, in 
any of tho transitive senses of ram. 

Fki WHS it Imiiossible that the wols of luricho should fall 
dowiie, being nelUicr vndeniiliied nor yet rammed at with 
eiigincB. HaHuyt'e Voyages, II. 134. 

Kimllng that ho could do no good by ramming with 
logs of timber, he sot one of the gates on Are. 

Mean, Hist. Ben. VII. 

With all the watchfulness and all the skill In the world, 
it would lie futile to Httemjit to pass tlirough the real ice- 
pack without A Mliiti built wv ramming. 

Seluey ami Soley, Jiescue of Oiwly, p. ICO. 

ram^ (I'ant)? I<*<'1* ramr, strong {ramliga, 

strongly), = Hw. ram, strong, perfect, mere 
(en ram bondc, ‘a perfect boor’), = Dan. ram, 
sharp, acrid, rank, mere {ram jydsk, ‘pure Jut- 
ish’).] 1. fttroiig; as a prefix, very: used as 
a prefix in ramshackle, ramhustious, etc, — 2. 
fttroug-scented ; stinking: as, ram as a fox. 
.Latham, 

Rsiniadail, Bamadhan (ram-n-danOf n. [Also 
UaniHsan, liamadsan, and Ithamasan; = F. 
ramazan, ramadan = ftp. ramadan = Pg. rama- 
dan, remeddo = Turk. Pots, ramazdn, Ar. ra- 
maddn, the name of the 9th month of the Moslem 
year. < ranted {ramad), bo heated or hot.] The 
ninth month of the Mohammedan year, and tho 
period of the annual thirty da vs’ fast or Moham- 
medan Lent, rigidly observed daily from dawn 
until sunset, when all restrictions are repaoved. 
The lunar reckoning of the Mohammedan calendar brings 
its recurrence about eleven days earlier each year, so that 
it passes through all the seasons suocessivcly in a cycle 
of about thirty-three years ; but it is supTOsed that when 
it was named it was regularly one of the hot months, 
through lunisolor reckoning. The close of tho fast is fol- 
lowed by the three days* least called the Lesser Bairam. 
ramage^t (mm^aj), a. and n. fl. a. <M£. ram^ 
age, Coy. ramage, of or belonging to branches, 
wild, rude, < LL. ^ramatiem, of blanches, < ra- 
mus, a branch : see ramus. IT. n. < OF. ramage, 
branches, branching, song of biVds on the 
branches, etc., < LL. ^ramaUcum, n^put. of *m- 
matieim, of branches: see L] I, ». 1. Hav- 
ing loft the nest and begun to sD^ upon the 
branches: said of birds. 
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A brsneher, a ramage hawks. Catgraae. 

Kor mast you expect from high aatlqiiity the dlstlfio- 
tions at eyes end ranutge hawks. 

Mr T. Browne, Misc. Trectsb v. 

Hence— 2. Wild or savage ; untamed. 

Longtt ye gan after hym abyde, 

Oerohing, eiiquering in wodes ramage, 

A Wilde swine chasTug at that hoorod tede. 

Rom, qf Paricnay (E. S. T. B.), L A87. 
Ellis he is not wise ne sage, 

Bo more than is a gote ramage. 

Bom. of \he Bom, L 6884. 

Yet if she were so tickle as ye would take no stands so 
ramage as she would be reclaimed with no leave. 

(Treene, UwydoniUB (1593X {HoUiwM.) 

Also ramiah, rammish. 

n. «. 1. The branching of trees or plants : 
branches collectively. — 2. The warbling of 
birds among branches ; bird-song. 

When immelodiouB winds but made thee [a lute] move, 

And blrtis ihoir rai7ta£^e did on thee bestow. 

Drummond, Sonnets, iL 10. 

3. A branch of a pedigree ; linoa^ ; kindred. 
Cotgravc. — 4, Courage. I*rompt, Farv., p. 422. 
ramage^t, n. Same as rummage. 
ramagionst (ra-ma'jus), a. [< ME. ramagous, 
ramagious. < ramage, wild: see ramage^, "i Un- 
tamed; wild. Voles. 1717, 
ramal (ra'mal), a. K NL. *ramfilis, < L. ramus, a 
branch : hog ramus, j 1 . liiM., of or belonging 
to a branch ; growing or originating on a branch; 
rameal. — 2. In anat. and cool., pertaining to 
a ramus; of the character of a ramus: as, the 
ramal part of the jaw-bone. 

Bamalina (ram-a-ll'iijl), n. [NL. (Acharius), 
< 1 j. ram ale, twi^, shoots, < ramus, a branch : 
see rnmuj). J A genus of crustAiteous lichens of 
the tribe Pnmtcliacci and family Usneoi. The 
thalluB is frutic.iiloso or finally pendulous, mostly com- 
pressed or at length subfullaceous ; the apotheoia itte 
Bcutelllforin ; tho spores are ellipsoid or oblong, bilocu- 
lar, and ciilorloBs. Ji. Hcojndomm furnishes a dye com- 
parable with archil. 

ramasBt (ra-mas^i V. t. [< F. ramasser, bring to- 
gether, gather, < rr-, again, + heap up : 

see amass.'] To bring togetber; gather up; 
unite. 


And when they have ramaet many of several kindes and 
tastes, according to the appetite of those they treat, they 
open one vesst!!, and then another. 

Comical Hist, (f the World in the Moon (165DX {BalliweU.) 

ramastnunt (ra-mas'tmm), n.; pi. ramastra 
(-trtt). [NL., < L, ramus, a branch, + dim. -as- 
ter.J In hot., one of the secondary petioles, or 
Twtiolules, of compound leaves. TAndley. 

Bamayana (ra-mk'yi^nk), n. [ftkfc. Bdmdyana, 
< Hama (see def.) + dyana, a going, course, pro- 
gress, expedition, < t, go: see go.] The name 
of one of the two great epic poems of ancient 
India, the other being the Mahabharata. It gives 
the history of Roma, especially of his expedition through 
tho Deccan to Ceylon, to recover, by the aid of the monkey- 
god iraniiman, his wife Situ, carrleil away thither by Ba- 
vana. 

rambade (ram'bad), w. [< F, ramhade, “the 
bend or walo of a gaily” (Cotgrave), also ram- 
hate; cf. Pg. ar-romhada, a platform of a gal- 
ley.] Naut., the elevated platform built across 
the prow of a galley for boarding, etc, 

rambeh (rarn'l^), n. [Said to be connected with 
Malav rnmhutan, < ramhut, hair: see ramhutan.] 
The uruit of a middle-sized tree, Baccaurea sa- 
pida, of the Kuphorhiaeese, found in Malacca, 
Burma, etc. Tlio fruit is globose, half an inch long, 
yellowish in color, sovcral-celled, with a pleasant subacid 
pulp. 

ramberget (ram'b^rj), w. [Also remlmge; < 
OF. ramherge; origin obscure,] A long, nar- 
row war-ship, swift and easily managed, for- 
merly used on the Mediterranean. 

Hy virtue thereof, through the retention of smne aerial 
gusli, are tho huge mighty gallion^dko., launch- 

ed from their stations. 

OvU, tr. of Rabelais, UL 51. (iVofsi.) 


ramble (ram'bl), v. i.; pret. and pp. rambled, 
ppr. rambling. [An altered form (with dissimi- 
lation of mm to mb) of dial, rammle, < ME. 
^ramclen, freq. of ramm, E. dial, rame, roam, 
ramble: see roam.] 1. To roam or wander 
about in a leisurely manner; go from point to 
point carelessly or irregularly; rove: as, to 
ramble about tho city or over the country. 

Bold Robin Hood he would ramble away. 

Bobin Hood and the Banger (Child’s Billads, V. 807). 


My first Entrance upon this RamHing kind of life. 

Damgior, Voyages^ IL, Fret 

2. To take a wavering or wandering course; 
proceed with irregular turns, windings, or 
transitions; show a lack of definite direction 
or arrangement: as, a rambling path or honse; 
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a tamhUng disoouna; the vine ramhUs every 
way; he rambled on in hie incoherent speech. 


Bat wiidom does not Ue In the rnmJtHng ImagiunUont 
of m«n*s mlndi. SUttinefiut, Bemioni, I. IL 

O'er hii ample sidea the rwitMing apraye 
Luxuriant ehoot. Thamaon, Spring, L 7S4. 


raill94l(rft'inf«l),a. [<faMio-otf« + -a/.] Grow* 
inff upon or otherwise pertaining to a branch. 
Also ranteouft, 

Bam e an (rA'm$-an), n. [< Itam^ or Ramwt 
(see Hamm) + -iiii.] A Kamist. 

^ ^ ramed (romd), o. [Appar., with E. suffix 

Ou^ome to a ranging old idaovon the outeki^ of a < F. pp. of ranter, prop, support (creep- 
country town. The Century, XU 27a plants). < ratne, f., 6 f, rafw, m., a branch 

stake, F. dial, rafw, roiwo ss Pr. ravi, ramp ss 
It, ramOf < L. ramue^ a branch: see ramue,'] 
Noting a vessel on the stocks when all the 
frames are set upon the keel, tln^ stem and 


8. To reel; stagger. ffalliweU. fProv. Eng.] 
HambUt owvB. Saunter, Rove, Roam, Wander. 
Range, Stray. Ramble, by derivation, aleo tOroU and 
Munter, and etray when need In this sense, express a less 
extended course than the others. To ratnbU or etroU Is to 
go about, as fancy leadi^ for the pleasure of being abroad. 
To munter Is to go along idly, and therefore slowly. One 
may munter or droll, stray or wander, along one street as 
farasltgoes. To ntmbte, row, or roam is to pursue a course 
that to not very straight. One may rove, roam, or wander 
with some briskness or for some object, as in seai'cli of a 
lost ohOd. One may wander about or stray about because 
he has lost his way. The wild beast ranymi^ rows; or roams 
in search of prey. Roam expresses most of defltiite pur- 
pose : as, to roam over Europe, 
ramble (ram'bl), n. [< ramble, r.] 1 . A roving 
or wandering movement; a going or turning 
about irregularly or indefinitely; especially, a 
leisurely or saimtering walk in varying direc- 
tions. 

Coming home sfter a short Christmas ramble, I found a 
letter upon my table. Suift. 

In the middle of a brook, whose silver ramble 
Down twenty little fulls, through reeds and bramble, 
Tracing along, it brought me to a cave. 

Keats, Endymioii, L 
On returning from our rarnlde, we passed tliu house of 
the Qovertior. B. Taylor, Lands of the Karacen, p. S7. 

2. A place to ramble in; a inu/.y walk or tract. 
—3. In coal-mining, thin shaly beds of stone, 
taken down with the coal, above which a good 
roof may bo mot with. Greeley, 
rambler (ram'bl6r), n. [< ramble, v,, + -/ri.] 
One who rnmblos ; a rov(*r; a wanderer. 

There is a pair of Stocks by every Watch house, to secure 
night ramblers In. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 77. 

rambling (ram'bUng), n, [Verbal n. of ram- 
ble, vJ] 1. The act of wandering about, or from 
place to place. 

Rambling makea litUo alteration in the mind, unleaa 
proper care be taken to improve it by the obseivatlons 
that are made. 

Pocoeke, Deacrlption of the East, II. ii. 277. 
2. A roving excursion or course; an indefinite 
or whimsical turning back atid forth. 

Thy moii^ ahe will waste 
In the vain rammings of a vulgar taste. 

Orabbe, Works, 1. 78. 
And oft in rumblings on the wold . . . 

I saw the village lights below. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

ramblingly (ram'bling-li), adv. In a rambling 
manner. 

rambooset, ramboozet, n. See rumhoose, 
ram-bow (ram'bou), n. A shm’s bow of such 
constructiou that it may be emcieutly used in 
ramming. 

rambunctious (ram-bungk'shus), a. Same as 
rambustious, fColloq., U. 8.] 
rambUStioUB (ram-bus'tyus), a. [Also ram- 
bunetioua; a slang term of no defimte forma- 
tion, as if < ram^ + bu»V^ *f -ious. Cf. E. dial. 
rumbustical, rumgumptious, rumbumptious, etc., 
boisterous, slang forms of the same general 
type.] . Boisterous; careless of tlie comfort of 
others; violent; arrogant, [l^ov. Eng.] 

And as for that black-whiskered nlllgator, ... lot me 
first get out of those rambustinus unchristian Albert- 
shaped claws of his. Bulwer, My Novel, xL 10. 

rambutan, rambootan (ram-bfi'tan), n. [Also 
rambostan; < Malay rambutan, so called in al- 
lusion to the villose covering of the fruit, < ram- 
but, hair.] The fruit of Nt^hclium lappaceum, 
a lofty tree of the Malay archipelago, it is of an 
oval form, somewhat flattened, 2 inches long, of a nnldlsh 
color, ana covered with soft spines or hairs. I'he etllhle 
part to an aril, i^d to of a pleasant subacid taste. The 
tree is related to the lichi and loiigan, and to cultivated in 
numerous varieties. 

rambyt, a, [ME. ; cf. ramp.] Spirited ; pran- 
cing; ramping (f). 

I salle be at Joumee with gentille knvghtes, 

On a tamby stede folle Jolyly graythiue. 

Jforte AHhuro (B. E. T. B.X L 878. 

ram-cat (ram'kat), a. A tom-cat. 

End ! old maldi will preaently be found 
Clapping their dead ram-eote in holy ground. 

And writing veraes on each mouiing devIL 

Wdoot (P. Pindar), Peter’s Penaion. 
Jtom-Aie to older than Peter. Smollett uses the word In 
his translation of Oil Blai : **They brought me a ragout 
made of fam-em" (vol. L ch. vli.> 

AL and Q., 7th ■er.,V. 361. 

(ra-mfiO, [OF. rame, branched, < L. 
*ramatu8, branched, < ramus, a branch : see ra- 
miw.] In her,, same as attired. 
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ramioornaoUB (ro-mi-kdr'iif-us), a, [< ramicom 
+ -eons,} Of or p<?rtaining to the ramicom. 

BamiCOrnCB (rd-mi-k6r'iiSz), n. pL [NL.. pi. 
of ramicornis: see ramicom,’^ In en tom., a group 
of hemipterous insects, having ramified auten- 
nie. See ranumc, 

ramie (ram'e), M. [Also raniee: Malay.] A 
plant, the so-called China grass, Jlahmeria ni- 
vea, or it>8 fiber. The plant is a perennial shrub with 
herbaceous shoots, native in the Maltiy islands, t^hinu, and 
“ ■ ■ ’ ‘ * In parts of the East 


^ ^ . and Japan textiles of great beauty imi innde from tr 

stern-post put up, and the whole adjusted by materiiu. (See grass-clath.) In length, thicknesa, ai 
the ram-line. woodineoa the atuins most nearly reseniblo linni). T1 


Japan. It has long been cultivated 1 . 
liiulea to supply fiber for ftsh-iiota and cloths, and in China 
and Japan Wtilea of great beauty imi made from this 

and 
The 


ramee, n. See ramie, 
ramelm (vam'e-kin), n, [Also ram mekin, ramv- 
quin; < F. ramcquin, a sort of pastry mode with 
cheese, < OFlem. rammeken, toasted bread.] 
Toasted cheese and bread, or toast and cheese ; 
Welsh rabbit; also, bread-crumb baked in a 
pie-pan with a farce of cheese, eggs, and other 
itigrtidients. E, Phillips, 1700. 
ramelf, Bee ranmel, 
ramellose (ram'ol-os), a, [< rameUus + -ojfr.] 
In algology, bearing or characterized by ra- 
melli. See ramellns. 

Fasciculi of extreme branches densely ramellose. 

U. C. Wood, Fresh- Water Algao, p. 2U7. 

ramellUB (ra-meVus), it. ; pi. ramelli (-!). [NL., 
dim. of L. ramus, a branch: see ramus, ramu- 
lua.] Jn algology, a ramulus, or, more specifi- 
cally, a branch smaller and simpler than a runi- 
iiluH, occurring at the growing tip. 
rament (ra-ment'), n. [< L. ramvntum, usually 
in pi. rammtu, scrapings, shavings, chips, scales, 
bits, < radci'c, scrape^ shave: see rasvA, ro.:/!.] 

1. A scraping; shaving. — 2. In hot,, same us 
r amentum. [Hare.] 

ramentaceoilS(ram-on-ta'8hiiis), a, [< rament 
+ -aeeoHs.'] In hot, covered with ramenta. 
ramentum (ra-men'tum), II.; pi. ramenta (4|1). 
[NL.; see rdment'l 1. Same as rament, l‘.’— 

2. In hot, a thin, chaffy scale or outgrowth 
from the epidermis, sometimes appearing in 
great abundance on young shoots, and piir- 
tioularly well developed on the stnlks of many 
ferns: same as palea (which see for cut). 

rameons (ra'm$-u8), a. [< l*. ravwus, of or bo- 
loTigitig to boughs or branches, < ramus, a 
branch : see ranius. Cf. ramous, ramosc.l Sanu^ 
as rnmcal, 

ramequint, n. See ramekin. 

BamesidO (ram'e-sid), a. and n. [< Hamescs 
+ -wto2.] I, a. Pertaining or relating to any 
of the ancient Egyptian kin^s named Kamescs 
or Ramses, or to their families or govern nun it. 
The principal kings of the name wore Ranieaoa II. i>f the 
nineteenth dynasty and Kamesea 111. of tlie twentieth. 

n.».. A member of the lino or the family of 
Bameside kings. 

ramfeezle (ram-fd'zl), v. t; pret. and pp. ram- 
[Appar. < ram^ + 
laust. [Scotch.] 

My awkward muse aalr pleads and begs 
1 would iia write. 

The tapctless ramfecd'd hisxic, 

She *8 aaft at beat, and somutliiiig loxv. 

Bums, Second Epistle to John lApraik. 

ram-goat (ram 'got), n. A low, tortuous, h*afv 
shrub, Xanthoxylum spinifex {Fagara microphpU 
hm), found on arid shores in the West Indies 
and South America. 

ramganidlOCk (ram-gun'shok), a. [Also ram- 
gutiahf}ch,rangumhoek,rimged; origin obscure.] 
Bough ; rugged. [Scotch.] 

Our ramgunshoek, glum gudeman 
Is out and owru the water. 

Bums, Had I the Wyte. 

ram-head (ram'hed), ». 1. An iron lover for 
raising up great stones. — 2t. Naut., a lialyard- 
block. — Sf, A cuckold. 

To be called ram-head is a title of honour, and a name 
proper to all men. John Taylor, 

ram-headed (ram 'hedged), a. Keprt^seuted 
with tlie head of a ram, as a sphinx ; furnished 
with ram’s horns, as a spliinx’s bead ; erioeeph- 
alous (which see), 
rami, n. Plural of ramus. 
ramicom (rft'mi-kOni), It. and a, [< NL. rami- 
cornis, < L. ramus, a branch, + cornu, horn.] 
I, n. In ornith., the homy shouth of the side of 
the lower mandible, in any way distinguished 
from that covering the rest of tne bill. 

The ratnioom, which covers the sidea of the rand of the 
lower mandible. Coues, Froc. FhUa. Acad. (ISOS), p. 276. 

n. a. In entom., having ramified antemins, 
as a hemipterous insect; pertaining to the 
Hamieomes, 


the aid of the highCHi i>owcra c 


feezled, ppr. ramfeezling. 
feeze.'] To fatigue ; exnai 


fiber is unaurpaaaed in strength, ia in an except ioiiiil <ic- 
ffi'cc unaffected hy luoiature, in ftiicncaH rivalH fiax, and 
has a silky luster sliarcd only by jute. The nlant can tic 
grown in any moderate climate— in Uic soiinicni L'ldtcd 
sutesand as far north as New Jersey, as dunionatmtcd by 
experiment. Also called eambrie-grass, sUk-graas, and 
ramie-hemp; in India, rhea. See out under Beshmeria. 
ramie-fiber (rara'6-f5*b^r), n, St'c ramie. 
ramie-plant (ram'e-nlant), II. See ramie, 
ramification (ram^i-fi-ka'shou), II. [= F. rami- 
Jicalion = Sp. ramijieaeion sz Pg. ramificAo^&i} 
= It. ramijieazione, < ML. "*ramiJivatio{n-), < 
ramifieare, niiiiify : see ramify,] 1. The act or 
process of ramifying, or the state of being rami- 
fied; a branching out; division into branches, 
or into divergent lines, courses, or parts, as of 
trees or plant s, blood-vessels, a mountain-chain, 
a topic or subject, etc. — 2. The manner or re- 
sult of ramifying or branching; that which is 
ramified or divided into branches; a sot of 
branches: as, the ramijieation of a coral; the 
ramifications of tin art ery or a iieivo; the rami- 
ficaiions of the cu]>illarieH, or of neives in an 
insect’s wing. See cuts under Dendroewla and 
embryo. 

Infinite vascular ramiftc-aiiom, . . . revealed only hy 
[Mjwcra of the nilcroscopo. 

Is. Taytor. 

3. In hot., the branching, or the manner of 
branciting, of stems and roots.— 4, One of the 
branches or liivergeiit liin*s or parts into which 
anything is divided; a division or subdivision 
springing or derived from amain stem or source: 
as, the ramifieations of a conspiracy; to pursue 
a subject iu all its ramijieations. 

Whcti the radical idea branches out into parullpl rami- 
firatiftns, bow can a consecutive oeriea bo formed of nenaea 
in their nature collateral Y Johnson, Eng. Diet-., Pref. 

5. The production of flgur<*s resembling 
branches.— Point of ramlfloatlon,in the ititegral eal- 
mlw, a point on the idanu of imugfiiary quantity where 
two or more values of the function beeumc equal. Also 
called critinU jMiint. 

ramified (ram'l-nd), a. In zoiil. and anat, 
branched; having branches; dividing and re- 
dividing: as, ramified nervures of the wings. 
- Ramified oorpuicle, a lauuna of bone, having long 
Blender pna’-cBBCH wlilch I’sriilfv mid inuaculate with those 
of oilier lacunie; an ordinary bone cull, 

ramiflorons (ra-mi-fio'niH), a. [< L. ramus, 
branch, + flos (flor-), fiower.] Flowering on 
the brandies. Gray, 

ramiform (nl'ini-ffinn), a, [= F. ramiformc, < 
L, ranius, a branch, + forma, form.] In hot 
and zoiil,, resembling a iiraiicb. Henslow, 
ramify (rarn'i-fi), v,; pret. ami pp. ramified, 
ppr. ramifying, [< F. ramifier = Pr. Hp. Pjf. 
ramifioar ramifieare, < ML. ^ramifieare (m 
pp. rawifieatus), branch, ramify, < L. ramus, a 
branch (see ramus), + -fieare, < faeire, muke.] 

1, intrans, 1. To form branches; shoot into 
brunches, as tho stem of a plant, or anything 
analogous to it; brunch out. 

When they laBnaragUB-plaiitBl art; older, mid begin to 
rami/yt they lose thin quality. Arlmthnol, AlimcntH, p. 61. 

Tho ** teat** lioa a aiiiglo round orifice, from whicii, when 
the animal la in aatatc of activity, the Mircodic Hitlisianoe 
streama forth, speedily giving off ramifyinfi uxtenstonB. 

W, Ii. CarjsnUer, MicroB., | 807. 

2. To diverge in various ways or to difr<*rcnt 
points ; stretch out in different lines or courses; 
radiate. 

The oatabllBhmentB of our large carriem ramify thnnigh- 
out the whole kingdom. //. Sjiencer, Social St uticB, p. 441. 

n, trans. To divide into branches or parts ; 
extend in different line's or directions. 

Whoever conBldcra tho few rudiral poBitlona which the 
ScriptiireB affordud him will wonder hy what energetic 
operatioiiB he cximnded tlicm to Biicn an extent, and 
ramified them U> bo much variety. Johnson, Milton. 

It to also infinitely ramified, diversified, extending every- 
where, ainl touching everything. 

D, wduder, Speech, March IS, 18.S4. 

Bamilie (rum'i-le), u, [< HamiUics: see def.] 
A name given to various articles or modes of 
dress, in commemoration of Marlborough’s vic- 
tory at Bamillies in Belgium over the French 
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under Villeroi, in 1706: chiefly used attribn- 
lively. The Bainilie hat waa a fonn of oocked hat wont 
tn the time of Gfxirge I. Ita peculiarity oonalHteil lii the 
B^iiiMtiiieiit of tjie hat-brim — apparently the one in which 
the three oocka are nearly equal In length and Binillar in 
arrangeinont. 'J'he llaiiiilie wig, worn aa late aa tlie time 
4>f George 111., had a long, gradually diminlahiiig plait, 
oalled the Ratnllie plait or tail, with a very large Ik)w at 
the top and a ainaller one at the liotioni. 

A peculiur-ahaped liat waa known aa the " UaviUie cock. " 

A', ami U., ttth acr., Xll. Jt'i. 

While in tliia country, the natural hair tl^ai in a pig- 
tail and raiwdered riaaaed for as goiai iih the Jiarnilis wig 
and JiamUU tail. S. IhuvU, Taxea in Kngland, 111. :s9o. 

ramiparottS (ra-mip'ji-ms), a. f< L. ramwtf 
a hrancJi, + parvri] produce.] Prwiuomg 
braiicdieH. 

ramisllt, «. [A corruption of ramayey.'] Bauie 

UH ramayri. 

The plaintilf had declared for a ramUh hawk, which la 
a hawk living inter i-amoH (iunongat the boughs), and 1^ 
conaeqiieiicc feno natnrie. 

NflUon, I 4 IWH Cone. Game, p. ltd. {Uneye, Diet.) 

^ATwig ni (ra'iui/.iij), //. |< liainus (gee def.) + 

-utm.} The logical doctrirn^ of Petrus liumus, 
or Pierre de la ltn,in(*e (born in Picardy, 1515; 
massacred on St. Bart bolonn* w’s day, 1 672). The 
doctrine waa that of Arlat-otle, with the omlaaion of the 
morn dimcitlt and mebipliyHlcal parts, and with a few ad- 
diliorm drawn from rhebjric and from I'latonlc aourcea 
(such aa the doctrine of diehobmiy ). It waa clmracterlaed 
by Hiniplli;lty and goiNl Mcnan, and was aet forth with aonie 
litemrv akili. 1 1 attracted conaidenihle attention, owing to 
th(t unbounded hostility ht Arlatotln prufeaaud hy llamna, 
and was taught fur many yeara In the Bcuttlah univurai- 
tlea and at Cambridge. .1 olin M i Itun wrote a Itaiuiat logic. 

In England, (Cambridge alone, nlwava diafKiaed to reject 
the authority of Arlatotle. and genemlly nmre open to new 
Ideaa than the aiater unlvni'Hity, waa a atroiigliold of Jta- 
minn. JL Adamsun, Eiicyc. brit., XIV. 8()». 

Bamist (rri'mist), n. and a, [< F. ramiatVf a Ka- 
mist, porljiiniiig to Uamus, < Jiantus (see 
mism)?] 1, 11 , A follower of Peter Kamus. Boe 
linmism. Tlio main position of Unmiia was that every- 
thing that Ariatoths taught waa falac,** Init there waa no- 
thing origliml ill his writingH. lie iiitixiduced inUj logic 
the dilemma, which hud always hern taught as a part of 
rhetoric, to whicli he greatly inclined. 

IL/i. Pertaining to Kaniusor Kamisui; cliar- 
aoterixod by or eharaeteristic of liainism. — 
Rainllt COnflOnante (French anwmim rnmiigien\ the loi- 
ters^ and v: au oalled by Frencli writers, liccauae Jlaniua 
waa the ilrab in hla grammatical writings, to diatlnguiah 
them aa conaonanta from tlie vowels i and v. 

ram-line (ramMin), a. f< ram (f) (see ramed) 
+ 1 . Ill Hhiy-huUdiny^ a siiiall rope or 

lino used for setliiig the frames fair, assisting 
ill forming the sheer of (he ship, or for other 
similar purjioses. — 2. Tn mmr-makiuy, a lino 
used to make a straight middle lino on a spar, 
rammed (ramd), a, [p^i. of r.J Exces- 
sive. Hall i well, [ITov. Eng.] 
rammekint, ii» Boo rami kin. 
rammel (ram'el), n, [Also mmelly ranwl ; < late 
ME. ruw/c/, rubbish, < OF. ramaillr, ro//o7/c, usu- 
ally in pi. ramuilles^ ramillfs, F.m«/<7/(W,brauch- 
08, twigs, < lili. ramnlr, usually in ]>!. rumalia, 
braiichos, twigs, sticks, < ramus, a branch: 
see ramus,^ 1. Kef use wood, as of twigs or 
small branches, or decayed woody matter. 

Kubbiah, rammel, and broken siouea. HiMand. 


2. Bubbish, especially bricklayers’ rubbish. 

The Plotea ridding away the earth niul rmnell wherewith 
It waa cloaud up. 

HuHmhed, Iliat. Scot., M. h, col. 1, c. (ATam.) 
[Obsolete or urov. Eng. in both senses.] 
rAinmelt (ram'el), r. /. [< rammvl, w.] To turn 
to rubbish ; molder. 

fVanore (Itl, ... to ramtiwU or moulder in ploc«Ni, aa 


or 

great niaaaca of aioiie will 
doe of ihuinMCdvea. 

Florio (1011), p. lOfi. 

rammelsbergite 

(ram'clz-b(*rg-it), u, 
[After K. F. Mam- 
mMary ( born 1812), 
a. (Terinan chemist.] 
An arsenide of nick- 
el, like cdiloanthite 
in composition, but 
erystalli/.iii^ in the 
ortluirhombic sys- 
ti*m. 

xammel-woodt 

(rnni'el- whd), w. 
Natural copsewood. 

There gnmyth many 
allera aiul otliur rameU- 
VHHKt, which Murvetho 
inuchc for tlic IniyUtinge 
of auchv aniall lioiiHca. 
MS, CifUmi. Caliy. 11. vili. 

[{UailiwOl.) 



Kammera. 


A, wooden raintner, with iron band or 
liiMiD ; d, r, paving-raiimien. — a being 
ubeu tu Lunipact hand, and r fbr col>- 
hlestoncb, etc. 


rammer (rammer), n. [s G. rammer; as ramS, 
V., Hh -«irT.] An instrument for ramming, or 
dri ving by impact. The pavera* rammer, naed In set- 
tling atonea or oompaoting eaith, la a heavy masa of Iron- 
bound wood, of tapering form, with hanolei at the top 
and on one or both aldea. (See Metfei, 1.) JToanders' ram- 
men are made In different waya, for vanoua puxpoae% aa 
forcing the aand into the pattern, aoUdtfy tng It in the flask, 
etc. A guniien* mmmer la a ataff with a c^lndrlcal head, 
for driving home the charge In a cannon, uanally having 
for fleld-artiUery a awab (called a apanye) at the other end 
for cleaning out the gun after firing. Ramrodi^ and aome 
kinda of ram, aa that of a ahip of war, are alao aometimea 
called rammara. See 2, and ramrod ; aee alao cat in 
preceding column, and out under gun earrioffo. 

The earth la to bee wel driven and beaten dowiie cloee 
with a rammer, that it may be faat about the roota. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xviL IL 

ranuniBh^ (rammish), a. [< ME. rammish; < ram^ 
4* Besombling or characteristic of a 

ram; rammy; strong-scented; hence, coarse; 
lewd; lasomous: used like in the same 

sense. Compare hireine. 

For al the world, they attnken aa a goot : 

Her aavour ia ao rammiMh and ao hoot, 

That though a man from hem a niyle be. 

The aavour wol Infoote him. ttpaieth me. 

Chaucer, ITol. to Canon's Yeoman 'a Tale, L 884. 

Whose father being a rammiah ploughman, himself a 
perfamed gentleman. Midduton, Phanix, 1. 8. 

rammlBh^f (ramMsh), a. Same as ramage^, 
rammishneBS (ram'ish-nes), n, [< rammish^ + 
-«<»«.] The state or character of being ram- 
mish. 

rammy (ramM), a, [< -f- -yi.] Like a ram ; 

rammish. 


Ttroes of every sort 

On three sidea Slender, spresdlng, long end short ; 
Each grew aa It oontrived, the poplar ran^, 

The flf-tree reared ItaeU. Brommg, Bordello^ 

2. To rise for a leap or in leaping, as a wild 
beast ; rear or spring up; prepare for or midee 
a spring ; jump violently. Bee rampant 

Tho, rearing up his former feete on hlght^ 

He rati^ upon him with his mvenons pawes. 


Bordy the Prelstee would have Saint Paul's words ramp$ 
one over snother, as they use to clime into their livings 
and Bishoprioks. Muton, On Def. of Hnmb. Komon^ 
Thither I climb'd at dawn 
And stood by her garden-gate ; 

A Hon rampa at the top, 

He is olaspt by a passion-flower. 

fVimyion, Maud, xiv. 1. 


8. To move with violent leaps or starts; lump 
or dash about ; hence, to act passiouateiy or 
violently; rage; storm; behave with insolence. 

Whan she oomth hoom, she rampeth in my faea 
And oryeth, ** False coward, wredi thy wyf." 

Chaucer, ProL to Honke Tole^ 1. la 

The Oovr, hearing y« tumulte, sent to quiet it, but he 
ramped more Uke a furious beast then a man. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 174. 

For the East I^nn (which is our river) was rampiag 
and roaring frightfully. 

B, D, Btaekmero, Loma Doone, dvilL 


4. To spring about or along gaily; frolic; gam- 
bol; flirt; romp. Bee romj). 

Good wenches would not so ranupe abrode ydelly. 

Udm, Roister Doister, ii. 4. 


Galen takes excopilon at mutton, but without question 
ho means that ramany mutton which Is in Turkle and Asia 
Minor. DurUm, Anat. of Mel, 11 1 2. 

ramollescence (ram -o -lessens), n. [< ra- 
mallir, soften, refl. become soft (< re?-, again, + 
amollir, sof t«*ii : see amollish), + -^cence, Cf , 
L. remoUcsccre, l)ecomo soft again, become 
soft.] A Boftoiiing or mollifying; mollifleation. 
Imp. IHcf, [Bare.] 

ramoUlBBement (ra-mo-les'moh), n, [< F’. ra- 
mallUtscmmt, < ramoUir, soften, become soft: 
sec ramolloseenee,'} In pathol,, a morbid condi- 
tion of some part of the body, as the brain or 
tho liver, in which it becomes softened. 

ramoon (ra-mdnO) [< Bp. ramon, the top of 
branches cut as foml for sneep in snowy wea- 
ther (= F. ramon, a broom of twigs or branches), 
< ramo,< L. ramus, a branch: see ramus.} A 
low West Indian tree, 'iVophis Americana j bo- 
lotigiug to the mulberry truie, with njilkv Juice 
ana dru})e-like fruit. Its leaves and twigs are 
sometimes fed to cattle. 

ramOBe (ra'mos), a. [< 1j. ramosus, full of 
branches: see ramous,} 1, Same as ramous,^2. 
Xasodl , : {a) Branching; much-branched; rami- 
fying frequently, as corals and oUier sodphytes ; 
ramoiiB. {b) Beseinbling a branch or branches ; 
shooting out like a brancii : as, the ramose spines 
of some shells. — Ramose n-titiwiiiai , antennis in which 
tho Jolnti are rather long, a few of them emitting from 
Hio bate or apex - goner^ly on the outer eid^ nuruly on 
l)oth tidet— long cylindriciu procettet or branchet. 

ramOBBly (ra'mos-li), adv. In a ramose or 
brandling manner. H. C. Wood, Fresh-Water 
Alg®, p. 2t. 

ramoUB (ra'mus), a, [< F. rameux ss Pr. ro- 
mos = Bp. Pg. It. ramoso, < L. ramosus, full 
of brauches, < ramus, a branch; see ramus,} 
Branched or branchjr, or full of branches; hav- 
ing branches, or divisions of tlie character of 
branches; ramifying; ramose. 

Which vast eoniraotion and expanalon teemt unintelli- 
gible, by feigning tlie particlee of air to bo tpringy and 
ramoua. Newton, Optlcki, ill. query 81. 

A ramoua efllorotcenoe of a fine white tpar found hang- 
ing from a onittof like tpar, at the top of an old wrought 
cavern. Woodward, Fomuo. 

ramp (ramp), p. [Also romp (now partly dilTor- 
enced in use: see romp); <; ME. rampen, < OF. 
raniptr, raumper, creep, crawl, also clirab^ F. 
ramper, creep, crawl, cringe (cf. rampe, a flight 
of stairs ( > G. ramjw% s It. rampare, clutoh (ranu 
pa, a claw, a grip, rampo, a grappling-iron), 
a nasalized form of ^rapparc, in oomp. ar^rap~ 
pare, = lb*. Sp. Pg. fapar, snatch up, carry off, 
seize upon ; of Teut. origin: LG. rappen, rapen, 
snatch up hastily; Bavar. dial, rampfen, G. 
raffen, snatch, etc. ; see rap2, rapd^, raff.} I, 
iutrans. 1. To rise by climbing or shooting up, 
as a plant; run or grow up rapidly ; sprii^ up 
in groTvth. 

SonA Sortt of Plantt . . . ire either endued with a 
Fooiflty of twining about othen that ore near, (welee fnr- 
nli}|('d with ClMpen and Tendrlli^ whereby . . . they 
oa kh Hold of them, and so ramping upon Tiwee, Shrub^ 
H idgee or Folei, they mount up to m greet Height 

' Bay, Works of Creenon, p. IIL 


Then tho wild lumr, being so stout and strong, . . . 
Thrashed down the trees as he ramped him along. 
Jovial Hunter qf Brotnagrove (Child's Ballads, VIII. 14flX 

Peace, yon foul ramping jado I 

B. Jonaon, Bartholomew Fair, Iv. & 

[This verb, although still emplovod in litera- 
ture, is not common im colloquial use.] 
n. trans, 1. To hustle; rob with violence. 
[Thieves’ slang.] — 2. To bend upward, as a 
piece of iron, to adapt it to the woodwork of a 
gate or the like. UalliwvU, 

Mr. R. Phipps is intiKHliiclng at Campbell Road, Bow, 
Messrs. Parkin and Webb's patent ramped wheel tiro. 

The JSngineer, LXVIII. 686. 
To ramp reavet, to get (anything) hy fair means 
or fonl. HaUiweU, 

ramp (ramp), n. [< ME, rampe; < ramp, v. 
Of. romp, a.] 1. A leap; a spring; a boimd. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

The bold Ascalonlte 

Fled from his lion ramp. Milton, S. A., L 180. 

2. A rising passage or road; speciflcally^mt^f.), 
a gradual slope or ascent from the interior 
level of a fortification to the general level be- 
hind tho parapet. 

The Bsoent is by oa^ rampa. 

B, Taylor, lAiidsof the Saracen, p. 400 

We crossed literally a ramp of dead bodies loosely cov- 
ered with earth. W. U. BuaaeU, Diary in India, 1. 818. 

8. In masonry and carp,, a concave bend or 
slope in the cap or upper member of anv piece 
of ascending or descending workmanship, as 
in the coping of a wall; the concave sweep 
that connects the higher and lower parts of a 
railing at a half- or quarter-pace. — 4. In arch,, 
eto., any slope or inclined plane, particularly 
an inclined plane affording communication 
between a hi^er and a lower level. 

In some parts [of the temple at Khorsabad] even the 
parapet of the ramp still remains in situ. 

J. Farguaaon, Hist Aroh., L 164. 

5t. A coarse, frolicsome woman; a jade; a 
romp. 

Nay, fy on the^ thon rumps, thou ryg, with al that take 
thy port Bp. StUt, Gammer Gurton's Needle^ 111. 8. 

Although that she were a Insty bouncing rumj 
w^t Uke Gallimetto, or Mold kwion. 

The bouiioliig ratim, that roaring girl my mistress. 

Middmon and Dak^, Roaring Girl, ill 8. 

6. The garden rampion, or its root. — 7t. A 
highwayman ; a robber. HalliweU. — 8. In the 
game of pin-pool, a stroke by which aU the 
pins but the center one are knocked down. 
A player making a ramp at any stage of the 
game wins the pool— Ramp and twist, in emp., 
any line that rlsaa and winds simultaneoaBly. 
rampt (ramp), a, j;< ramp, v.] Bamping; leap- 
ing; fmously swift or rushing. 

Ride out ride ontye mmp rider 1 
Yonr steed *b briui stont and strang. 

Tha Broom qf Cowdenknowa (Child's Ballads, IV. 40). 

rampacioilB (ram-pfi'shus), a, [A var. of roia- 
pageous, prob. confused with rapackme,} Saine 
as rampageous, [Colloq.] 



xunpMtow 

A stone statue of some rampadmu animal with flowing 
mane and tall, dIstanCljr resenibliiut an Insane cart-horse. 

DieHnM, Plokwlok, uU. 

rampadgaon (ram-p&'j{>n), n. [< rampaae-ma 
-f -on,] A furious, boisterous, or quarrelsome 
fellow. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

rampage (ram^paj or ram-pajOf [< ramp + 
-04/0.] A leaping or jumping about, as from 
anger or excitement; violent or furious move- 
ment; excited action of any kind: as, to be on 
the rampage; to go on a rampage, [Golloq.] 

She’s been on the rawMM this last spell about fire 
minutes. Jiickma, Great Expectations, il. 

A diplomatist like Prince Bismarck, possessed of that 
faculty of plain speech, and out for the time on Uie rotn- 
jNVSf seems to Continental C^ourU u terror. 

SpteUilUtr (London), Juno 2S, 1890. 

rampage (ram'paj or ram-paj' ), r. i, ; pret. and 
pp. rampaged, ppr. rampaging [Also (Sc. ) r«jw- 
paugc; < rampage, n.] 1. To a<*t or move in 

a ramping manner; spring or rush violently; 
rage or storm about. [Colloq.] 

Were 1 best go to flnlsh the revel at the Griffin? But 
then Maudie will rampauffe on my return. 

Seott, Fair Maid of Perth, xvi. 

Now we will sec how these rampaging IIurouB lived 
when outlying in anibusbnienta 

J. F, Coapevt Last of Mohicans, xiL 

2. To run or prance about; move springily or 
friskily; romp; riot. [Colloq.] 

An’ they rampof/ifd about [on horsebackl wi' their grooms, 
and was untin’ alter the men. 

Tmngaon, Village Wife, vlL 

How do you priipose logo all over .Scotland, 
and still be at Oban on the Aftoentli? 

W. Black, Princess of Thule, xxvli. 

rampageous (ram -pa 'jus), a, [Also rampa- 
giowt (and rampacious, q. v.); < rampage + 
-ofi«.] 1, Of a ramping character; behaving 

rampantly; unruly; raging; boisterous; stormy. 
[Colloq.] 

The farmers and country folk [had] no cause to drive In 
their herds and flocks as In the primitive ages of a raiin- 
jpo^/aoiM antiquity. Go/t, Provost, xv. (Davica.) 

A Hon - a mighty, coiiquoritig, generous, rampageous 
Leo BelglcuB. 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, A Week’s Uolidny. 

Thert^’s that Will Maskery, sir, ns is the rampageoumt 
Motbodis as can be. George Eliot, Adam Bode, v. 

Hence — 2. Glaring or ‘ ‘ loud ” in style or taste ; 
olio 


[Colloq.] 



‘‘stunning.” 

There conies along a missionary, . . . with a rampa- 
gioua gingham. 

DaUy Telegraph, Oct. 0, 1886. {E^wyo. Diet,) 

The ornamentation is for ttie most part in rampageous 
rocallle style, bright bumishetl gold on whitewash or 
white imitation marble. Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 20a 

rampageonsneSB (ram-pa'jus-nes), n. The 
character of being rampageous. [Colloq.] 

One there Is^ a lover-cousin, who uut-lferods every one 
else In rampagioustwis and lack of manners. 

Athenmum, No. 8248^ p 14.5. 

rampairti r. t, [< F. remparer, fcirtify, inclose 
with a rampart: see rampire, rampart,'] To 
make secure; intrench; shield; cover. 

Theyr frame is raysed of excedynge hyghe trees, sotte 
close together and fast rampaired in the groundo, so stand- 
y ng a slope and bending inward that the toppes of the trees 
loyne together. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 68^ 

rampalllant, rampalliont (ram-paryan, -yon), 
w. [< ramp + ’-aUianf •allion, a vague tennina- 
tion of contempt, as in raj)mUUon,rumgaUion,] 
Rapscallion; villain; rascal: a vituperative 
word. 

Away, you scullion ! you rainpaUian, you fustilarian ! 

5Aa*., 2 Hen. IV., ILL 66. 

Out upon them, rampaUions! I'll keep myself safe 
enough out of tholr flngera. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, IL 2. 

1 was almost strangled with my own band by twa ram- 
pallians, wba wanted yestreen ... to harlo mo into a 
change>house. SooU, Fortunes of Nigel, xxvL 

rampancy (ram'pan-si), n, [< rampnn{t) + 
-oy. j The state or quality of being rampant; ex- 
cessive activity; exuberance; extravagance. 

The pope had over mastered all, the temporall power be- 
tn^j|uito in a manner evacuated by the rampancy of the 

Dr, H, More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, Pref. 

This height and rampancy of vice. Sosdh. 

rampaBt (ram 'pi^nt ), a, [< ME. *rampan t, also 
rampand, ramjpehd, < OF. rampant, ppr, of ram- 
per, creep, chmb: see ramp.J 1. Climbing or 
springing unchecked; raiik in growth; exu- 
berant: as, ramj)anf weeds. 

The cactus is here very abundant and rampanL 

C. D. Warner, Houiidabont Journey, p. 96. 

2. Overleaping restraint or usual limits; un- 
bridled; unrestricted. 


4QB1 

Re Is tngioan on the Stage, but ratnfxinf In the Tyring- 
bonae, and aweares oathea there which he iiener oon'd. 

9p, Maris, Mioro-oosmogrsphle, A Player. 

The custom of street-hawklnu is rarnpam In Spain. 

Lolhrvp, Spanish Vistas, p. 19. 

» the love of red rsgs which Is so rampant on 
e of ParensOb at Trieste and at Zara, seems not 
to have spread to Parenso Itself. 

M, A, Freeman, Venice, p. 104. 

The style of the pulpit In respect of Imagery, I conceive^ 
should be grave, severe, intense, not luxuriant, not rom- 
pant. A, Phelpe, Englisli Style, p. 144. 

They were going together to the Honcaster spring meet- 
ing, where Bohomiamsin would be rampant 

Miss Braddon, Only a Chnl, xxvi. 

8. Ramping; rearing. 

The tawny Hon . . . springs, as broke from bonds, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane. 

Milton, r. li., vii. 460. 

When he chaseth and followeth after other beasts, hue 
»eth si wales saltantor rampatU; which he ncuer useth 
doc when he is clissod in sight, but is onely passant. 

lloUand, tr. of Jliiiy, viii. 16. 

4. In her,, rising with both fore* legs elevated, 
the dexter timx^rmost. and the 
head seen siaewiso, the dexter 
hind leg also higher than the 
sinister, as if the weight of the 
creature were borne upon the lat- 
ter : noting a lion or other beast 
of prey. Also ramping, ef 'ray^. 

See also cut under affrontr. i.inn Rtunpant 

Old Nevil’s crest. 

The rampant bear chain’d to the rarged staff. 

Bhak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 208. 

Rampant aflkontd, rampant combatant Rcc cfm»- 

ter-rampant , — 

Rampant arch, ill 
areh., an arch whose 
ImiKista or abiit- 
mentsare noton the 
same level. -—Ram- 
pant bandage, a 
bandage applied in 
such ai manner that 
the turns of the 
spiral do not touch 
each other, hut 
leave uncovered 
spaces between.— 

Rampant dis- 
played. in her.. 
facing diriHstly out 
from tlic shield 
and seated on the 
haunches or raised 
erect on the hind 
legs, the fore paws 
extended : noting a 
lion or other beast 
of prey.— Ram- 
pant gardant, in 
her., having the 
some attitude as in 
rampant, but with 
the nead turned so 
as to look directly 
out from the shield 
—that is, atfrontd. 

— Rampiult In- 
doraed. See 0(mnf<>r.rampan4.->Rampant in ftOl aa- 
pect Baino as rampaiU displayed.-^ Rampant passant, 
■aid of an animal when walking with the dexter fore i>aw 
raised somewhat higher than the mere passant inmitlon. 
—Rampant regardant, in her., minpant, but with the 
head tunied round, so that the creature looks In tlie di- 
rection of Its tail.-— Rampant sejant, in her., seated 
on tlie hind quarters, but with the fore paws raised, the 
dexter above.— Rampant vault. Bee vault 
rampantly (ram'pant-li), adv. Ill u rampant 
manner, 

rampart (ram'phrt), n. [Early mod. E. also 
rampar, ramper, rampare, rampire, rampicr; < 
OF. rempart (with excrestfent t), rvmpar (F. 
rempari), a rampart of a fort, < remparttr, de- 
feiia, fortify, inclose with ii riimpurt- (F. rem- 
parer, refl., fortify oneself), < re-, again, + cm- 
parcr, defen<], fortify, suiTound, seisso, take 



rampler 

The term rampart, though strictly moaning the mound 
on which the parapw standiS generally Incluaes the para- 
pet Itself. 

Brands and Cot, Diet, of ScL, Lit, and Art, 111. 205. 
Hence— 2. Something that serves us a bulwark 
or defense ; an obstruction against approach or 
intrusion ; a protecting inclosure. 

What rampire can my human frailty raise 
Against the assault of fate? 

Fhteher (attd Jlasrirq/er Y), Ixivurs’ l*rogress, Iv. 2. 

At length they reached an open level, onconipassod on 
all sides by a natural ranmnui of I'ucka. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 
Rampart gun* Bee punt. mSyn. Bec/vrfMoattun. 
rampart (mm'pttri), v. t. [Fonneiiy also ram- 
pirtf, ramper; < rampart, rampire, w.J To forti- 
fy with ramparts ; jiroteet by or as if by a ram- 
part; bolster; strengthen. 

Bet hilt tliy find 

Against our rampired gates, and they hIihU ope. 

SAait , T. 0 IA..V. 4,47. 
Those grassy hills, those glittering deUs, 
l*ruudly ramparted wTUi rocka. 

Colendge, Gde to the Departing Year. vll. 
'Neath rampired Bolldor pleasant riding on the Kanoe ! 

Brtn^ng, Hervd Kiel. 

rampart-grenade (ram'piirt-gr^nad^'), a. See 
grvmuiv. 

rampart-slope ( ram ' pilrt-sldp) , n. In fori, , the 
slojio which terminates the rampart on the in- 
terior, connecting the torrc-plein with the pa- 
rade; the ramp or talus, 
rampet, r. and n. An olisolete form of ramp. 
ramper* (rnm'p^r), n. 1. All obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of rampart. — 2. A turnpike road. 
lialHwvtt, [Prov. ring.] 

ramper'** (ram 'p^'r), w. [< ramp 4- -rrl.] A ruf- 
fian who infests raci^-coursf^s. [Slang.] Jincyc, 


ramph-. For wo^s beginning thus, see rhamph-. 

ike(ram'pik, ram'plk), a. [Fo 

tifie'f I 


rampick. rampike (mm'i>ikri-am'jiik), «. l f'or- 
riy also ranpivk, ran pike; appar.< ran- (id 


Rflinp.int Arches. 

o, grand staircase of thr Noiivrl Oiii^r.’i, 
Paris ; S. crowning urr.idi; in fiir.idi: of Stu. 
Marin del Urtu, Venice. 


possession of (F. emparcr, seize, take posses- 
sion of), < en- + parcr, defend : see pare^, par- 
ry. Cf. It, riparo (=s Pg. reparo), a defense, < 

ripf ’ - ’ " -i--' 

ter: 

the ^ 

or mound of earth round a place, capable of 
resisting cannon-shot, ami having the parapet 


raised upon it; a protecting enceinte; also, 
this elevation togetrier with the parapet. The 
mmpsrt is built of the earth taken out m the ditch, but 
I lowe 


guns, etc. See cut under parapet. 

Thrice ... did he set up his banner upon the rampier 
at the enemy. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, UL 

When bands 

Of pioneers, with spado and pickaxe arm’d. 
Forerun the royal camp, to ti^ch a field. 

Or cost a rampart Milton, F. L., L 678. 


mcriy also ranpivk, ran pike; appar.< ran- (iden- 
by some with ran- in ran-tree, roan-tree. 
mouutain-aHh(cf.nfa//fi-fmO) + pickl^ or;wAcl.J 
A tree having dead boughs statidijig out of its 
top; any dead tree: also used attributively (in 
this us(t also rampivked). [Old and prov. Eng. ; 
U. B. and New Brunswick, m the fonn ranqHke.] 
When tlieir fleeces gin to waxen ifMigh, 

He uotubes and trims them with a rampicke Iwiiigh. 

The Afeetionate Shepheard (1694). ( italliv'fU. ) 
The aged ranpiek trunk where plow*ni(*n csst their seed. 

I tray ton, I'olyulbion, il. 2U6. 
'Ilie rnsreh of tho fire was marked next niorning by . . . 
hiiiidrudH of blackened trees which would never bud 
again. Thu sight of these bare and lifelesH (ades is a uom- 
mull one here ; the pfdes are ti^niied rnui'-jnkcs. 

H'. F. Hoe, Newfoundland to Manitoba, 111. 
rampicked (ram'pikt), «, f< rampick + -cd'J.] 
Sin* rampick. 

According to Wllhraham, a rmnpicked tree Is a stag- 
hiwled true, i. e. like an overgrown oak, having the stuniiM 
of boughs standing out of its top. UaUiwm, 

rampiert, t/. An obsolsto form of rampart. 
rampike, n. ramjHck, 
ramping (ram 'ping), p, a. In her., same as ram- 
pant, 4. 

rampion (ram'pi-on), n. [Appar. corrupted 
from It. rainpomolo, raperomolo, raperonzo ss 
Bp. rvponvhc, ruiponce = I'g. raponio, ruiponio 
= OF. raiponce, rrponce, raiponsc =r LG. rapunn- 
je = 0. rapunzvl = Bw. Dun. rapumel (Mli. ra- 
jmnvium), a plant, the* Campanula Itapunvnlm, 
also the Phyteuma apicatum, < ML. rapuncnlun, 
dim. of L. rapa, rapum, a turnip : see rape^. 
For tho form, cf. Bp. rampion, a species of lo- 
belia.] 1. One of the belltloworH, 

Hapuneulun, a native of central and southern 
Europe, formerly much cultivated in gardens 
for its white tuberous roots, which wert^ used as 
asalad. lAore fully garden rampion. — 2. Aname 

of several plants ot* other genera Homed ram- 

plon, a general name of tho species of Phyteuma, plants 
relate to the bellflowers, ami chHimI homM because the 
slender corolla-lobes in some specius roiimin long coherent 
in a (Minioal beak.— Large rampion, said to be a name of 
the evening primrose, (Ewilhnra biennia. 
rampire, n. and v. An obsoltde or archaic vari- 
ant of rampart (whi(*h see), 
rampired (ram'plrd^ «. [< rampire + -orTA] 
Famished witli ramparts. Bee quotations un- 
der rampart, r. 

rampiflht (ram'pish), a. [< ramp.-^ -»>/*!.] Ram- 
pant. Palttgrave. (ffaftiwelt.) 
rampier (rauip'U*r), n. and a. [Also ramplor; 
appar. eqiiiv. to ramper*^, lit. one who ramps, or 
to rambler, oin* who rambles or roves: see tam- 
per^. rambltr.] I. n. A gay, roving, or unset- 
tled f<?llow. [H<*otfth,] 

lie’s , a iiiischiovouH clever rampfor, and never 

devals with cracking his Jokes on me. 

Qalt, Sir Andrew Wylie. I. 220. 



ramplmr 
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n. a* Bovine; unsettled. Galt, [Scotch.] 
Bampoor chndder. A Hoft nhawl of fine wool 
of the kind made at Kampoor in the North went 
ProvinceHy India. Such shawls aro called in 
England and America aimply chudder, Sc^e 
chudder, 

rampOBtan, n, Same as romfmtan. 
ramps^ (rampH), w.^d, Hamc as [Pn»v. 

Eng.] 

XaidpB*'^ (ramps), n. Same uh rampioti. 
rampse (ramps), v. i. ; prot. and pp. rammed, 

S )r. ramjminff, [Variant of rtwip.j To climb. 
alliwell, [Prov. Kiig.] 

rampBXnan (rampK'man), ]»1. rampsmen 
(-men). [Appar. < riimv + i»ohh. gen. -g -f 
man. Of. (racksman.] A liJghway robber who 
uses violence when neccHMary. Tiic Slang IHc^ 
Uonary, p. 1211. 

ram-riding (ranPri'^ding), n, He<* the quota- 
tion. 

One Hiimnirr evening, whoii the Hcandiillaod townemen 
and their wediliMl wivcH iiHHiMiiMed, mid inarched down to 
the cottttffe with iiitfMit to tile woman In a liam-rid- 
iny, 1. o. In ii Hiiiiiiiertil neriiniriliui procession throiiKh the 
streets, the siKhtof Kit play ins In the garden, and hli 
look of iiiiiuccnt delight hh lie riiii in to cull lUi mutlier out, 
took the courage out of them. 

Tlu- Speaker, April 19, 1890, I. 427. 


ing the ditch, and itself commanded by the 
main work. — 2. An ammonite: a general name 
of fossil eephalopods whose shells are spiral, 
twisted, or bent. — 3. A winding net supj[K>rtea 
by stakes, to inclose fish that come in with the 
tide. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
ramskin (ram 'skin), n, [Prob. a corruption 
of rnmekin.'i A species of cake made of dough 
and grated cheese. Also called Sefton cake, as 
said to have been invented at Cioxteth Hall, 
England, the seat of Lord Hefton. Imp, Diet, 
ramsollB (ram'zonz), n. pi, [Formerly also tanp- 
sens, ranuHne, sometimes corrujitly ramshtmie; 
irreg., with additional plural suffix -s, for •raw- 
son, *^ramscH, itself a plural in ME.,< ME. •row- 
son (< AB. hramsan), pi. (for which are found 
rainsis, ranwvs, ram&eys, with pi. -s) of singu- 
lar ^ranine (7 E. dial, •rawisc, ramps, ramsh, 
also ramsy, ramsey), < AB. hramsa (pi. hramsan), 
broad-leafed garlic, ss Bav. dial, ramsen, rnm^ 
Hcl = Sw. *raws (in comp, rams-ldk {Uik = B. 
leek), bour-gaflic) a= Dan. rams, also in comp. 
rams-loa {log ss E. levk), (garlic ; of. Lith. kre- 
musee, kremussAs, wild garlic, Ir. creamh, garlic, 
Gr. Kjdgwm, an onion.j A species of garlic, 
J Ilium ursinum, of the northern parts of the 
Old World. 


ramrod (ram'rod), n. [< r«w‘‘i + rod.] A rod 
for ramming down the charge of a gun, ))istol, 
or other tircariri, especially for small hand-tire- 
arms. (Oom])are rammer,) Now that most small* 
arms load at tlic breech, raiiinMla are iiiucli leiw used than 
formerly. Thu ordinary ramrod fur shot-guna, ritIuM, and 
the like waa an unjoint-ed wooden or Iron rod, uiiliirged at 
the head or there fitted with a inutul cup, and furiiiahed 
at the other end wltli a screw or wormur for extracting a 
charge ; when not In use it was cuirled in thimbles uti tlie 
under side of the barrel. 

ramrod-bayonet (ram'rod-ba^p-net), v, A steel 
rod Olio end of which is fitted ’for eloauiug the 
bore of a rifle, while the other is pointed to servo 
as a bayonet : when intended for ust^ as a wea- 
pon, the bayonet end is drawn a eertain dis- 
tance beyond tlie muzzle, and is held by a 
catch. 

ramroddy (ram'rod-i), a, [< ramrod + -yt.] 
Like a ramrod ; stilT or unbending as a ramrod ; 
prim; formal; (distinate. [Colloq.] 

TheinevltAhle English nice middle-class tourist with his 
wife, the latter ramroddy and uiicuinproinlsliig. 

C. 1). Warner, 'I'helr ITlgrltiiuge, p. 60. 

Bamsden's eyepiece. Bee vyvpieee, 
ramBhackle^ (ram'sliak-l), a, and n. [Also, as 
adj., ramshackled, Be. ramshaekhd ; < Jcel. ram- 
skakkr, quite wrong, absurd (C^easby and Vig- 
fuason); otherwise defined as “ramshackle, 
crazy”; < mwr, strong, very, as intensive pre- 
fix. V(U*y, -f skakhr, wry, distorted, unequal, 
> Sc. shaeli, distort: see shneh. The second 
element in the E. word is a)ipar. conformed to 
shackle; cf. \t5i^\,skokull, Sw. skakel, Dan. skaglc, 
the pole of a carriage that shakes about: see 
shamk,] I. a. Loose-jointed; ill-made; out of 
gear or nquiir; crazy; tuiuble-iiown ; unregu- 
lated; chaotic. 

There came . . . luylordthccRnllnalJnhisravmiAacBe 
coach, and IiIh two, iiuy three, footmen behind him. 

Thaekemy, Nuwcomes, zxxv. 

To get things where you wmited them, until they shook 
louse again by the mm s/uiri-h' movenients of the muchinu, 
JlramH'eU, WUxiM 'anting, p. 1S5. 

In the present cmnplex, nrtlHctuI, and generally ram* 
shackle oondition of iiiutiicipaJ orgHiiizatloii in America. 

Tlie American, IX. 229. 

U. M. A thoughtless follow. [Scotch.] 

Gin yon ohlcld had shaved twa nlchua nearer you, your 
head, my man, would have lookit very like a hluldy pan- 
cake. This will learn ye again, ye young ramehaelM. 

L<tekhart, Hi^inald IHilton, 1. 199. 

ramflliackle*'^ (ram'shak-l), V, A corrupt form 
of rnrutaek, confused with ramshackle^. 
ramshackled (ram'shak-ld), a. [8c. ram- 
shackled, < ramshackle^ 4* Same as ram- 

shackle^. 

ramshackly (ram'shak-li), a. [< ramshackle^ 4- 
-i/L] Same as ramshackle'^. 

This old lady was iinmoasuraldy fond of the old ram- 
Bhaekly house she UvinI in. 

C. Heade, Clouds and Sunshine, ix in. 

ram's-head (ramz'hed), n. 1. A species of 
lady’s-slipper or moccasin-tlower, Cypripedium 
ariotinam, a rare plant of northern swamps in 
North America. The solitary flower has the three 
sepals distinct, is smiillcr than that of the common lady’s* 
slipper, is colored brownish and reddish, and Is drooping 
and of an odd form suggesting tjhe name. 

2. A seed of the chick-pea, Vicer arietinum, 
ram's-bom (ramz'hdm), n. 1. A semicircular 
work in the ditch of a fortified place, swoep- 


Eate leckea in hide and rameiru in May, 

And all the yeare after physicians may play. 
Aubrey's WUh, M8. Boyal Hoc., p. 124. {UaUiweU,) 

ram-stag (ram'stag)i n. A gelded ram. Halli- 
wcU. [Prov. Eng.] 

ram-stam (ram 'stum), a. and n. [A riming com- 
pound, < ram^ 4- stam, var. of stamp,'] I. a. 
Forward; thoughtless; headstrong. Halliwell. 
[Scotch ami North. Etig.J 

The liairum-soalrum, ram-etam hoys. 

liurna, To James Smith. 

H, n. A giddy, forward person. [Scotch.] 

Watty la a lad of a methodical nature, and no a hurly- 
burly ram-stam, like yon ilea-luggit thing, Jamie. 

Oait, The Entail, III. 70. 

ram-Btam (ram'stum), adv. [< ram-stam, a.] 
rrecipitately; headlong. [Scotch.] 

The least well get If we gang ram-dam In on them, 
will be a broken lieaa, to learn us better havings. 

SeaU, Rob Roy, zzvUL 

ramBtead, ramBted (ram'sted), n. Same as 
ranstead, 

ramstead-weed (ram'sted-wed), n. Same as 
ramtead. 

ramtil (ram'til), n, [E. Ind.] A plant, Guizo- 
tia Ahyssinica, with ondferous seeds. 

ramnle (ntm'ul), n. [< F. ramulc, < Tj. ramulus, 
a little braiicl’i : see ramulus,] In hot,, same as 
ramulus, 

ramuU. n. Plural of ramulus, 

ramuliferoUB (ram-u-lif 'e-rus), a. [< L. ramulus, 
a little branen, 4-/cmi”=; E. hear^.] In hot., 
bearing ramuli or branehlets. 

ramulOBO (raiu'u-los), a. [< L. ramulosus: see 

ramulous,] Same us ramulous Uj^Tn’pin aa cell 

or areolet of the wing, in entam., a cell or areolet editing 
a short norvuru from the outer or posterior side. 

ramulOQB (ram'u-lus), a. [= F. ramulem, 

< L. ramulosus, full of little branches (ap- 
plied by Pliny to veined leaves), < ramulus, a 
little branch : see ramulus,] 1. In hot,, having 
many small branches. — 2. In entom,, having 
one or more small branches ; rainulose, 

ramnlUB (ram'u-lus), n, ; pi. ramuli (-1!). [L., 
a little branch, dim. of ramus, a branch : see ra- 
mus. Cf. ramule,] 1. In hot., amit., and zo01,,b. 
branchlet or twig; a small ramus or branch, as 
of an artery, — 2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of or- 
thopterous insects. Saussure, 1861.— Ramulus 
oarotioo-tympanioiis. one of the smsll branches of the 
interiifd oaroUa arteiy given off in the carotid canal to the 
mucous membrane ox the tympanic cavity. 

rainiXBirri'mu8),n. ; pi. rami{-ml). [=F.ra»w,f., 
OF. raim, m., as Sp. Pg. It. ramo, m., < L. ramus, 
u branch, bough, twig, club, orig. *radmu8 ss 
Gr. /WcJ«/40f, a young branch; cfT Gr. a 

branch, ss L. radix, a root: see radix.'] In hioL, 
a branch or branching part, as of a plant, vein, 
artery, or forked bone. The rami of the Ischium and 
nuhls are their narrowed projecting |>arts. The rami of 
the lower Jaw, as in man, are the ascending branches at 
each end, as dlsUnguished from the intermediate hori* 
xontul part, called the body; but in any case where such 
distinction is not marke<l, as in birds and reptiles, a ramus 
Is either half of the mandible, or one of tlie gnathidla, 
usually coniiKised of several diatliiot bonea. Bee diamm 
under bill, and cuts under Felidsf and pfeurmf/int,— Man- 
dibular, pubic, etc., ramus. See the adjectives. 

raxnUBciUB (r^mus'kul), n. [ss F. ramuscule, 

< LL. ramuscidHs, dim. of L. ramus, a branch : 
seeramtis.] 1. A branchlet; a small spray.— 
2. In anat,, a ramulus, branchlet, or twig, as of 


the arteries of the pia mater, which penetrate 
the substance of the brain. 

ran^ (ran). Preterit of run. 

ran^ (ran), n. [< ME. •ran, < AS. rdn, rob- 
bery, open rapine, < loel. ran ss Dan. ran, rob- 
bery, depredation.] Open robbery and rajdne ; 
force; violence. 

ran* (ran), n. [Also rann; < MB. ran, ron, < W. 
rhan, a part, division, share, portion, section, 
ss Ir. Gael, rann, part, division, verse, poem.] 
A song. 

ran^ (ran), n. [Perhaps a confused form of 
rand^, strip of leather.] 1. The hank of a 
string. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] — 2. hi. rope- 
making, twenty cords of twine wound on a reel, 
every cord being so parted by a knot as to be 
easily separated from the others.— 3. Naut,, 
yams coiled on a spun-yam winch. Enoye, 
Diet, 

ran^ (ran), n. Same as runn. 

Baiia^ (ru'ntt), n, [NL., < L. r&na, frog, prob. 
orig. ^racna, a croaker; cf. raccAxre, cry as a ti- 
ger.] 1 . An extensive Linnean genus of aquat- 




Brain of ftana ttcu- 
tent a, from above, X4. 

L ol, olfactory tnlie, 
or rhinencephalon, 
with /, olfactory 
nerves ; Ht , cerebral 
hemisphere, or prosen* 
cephalon; Fho, thal- 
nmeiiccphulon ; Pn, 
tiinenllxKly; /.a/, op* 
tic IoIks; C, cerebel- 
lum { Srh, fourth von* 
trirle ; Mo, medulla 
oblonifata. 

ic salient anu- 
rous batrachi- 
ans, typical of 
the family Ha- 
nidw; the frogs 
proper. It was 
formerly more 
than conter- 
minous with 
the present 
family Aanid«. 
See/m/l, and also cuts under huUfrog, girdle- 
hone, Anura^, and temporomastoid. — 2. A ge- 
nus of mollusks. Humphreys, 1797. 

Bana^ (rh'njl), n, [Hind, rand, a prince, < Bkt. 
rdjanya, princely, royal, < rdyan, a King, prince: 
see raja*^, Cf. rani.] JMnee: the title of some 
sovereign princes or ruling chiefs in Kajputana 
and other parts of India. 

Jidml Bhlm Sink [of Dholpur], the tenth in deacantfrom 
Jtdnd SIngan Deo. aeiied upon the fortreea of QwaUar. 

JSneye. Brit, VH. 147. 


Aawi.— Skull of the Krug; U|>per figure 
from aljovv, lower from l)c1bw. 
f, girdle-lione, or os'cii-cuinturc ; fo, ex* 
occipital;/, frontal piirt of fruntupanetnl 
bone; mjr, mnxillitry : w, n.-uwl: o/.oplu- 
thotic; /, p.'irietal part of frontoparietal; 
par, uuraKiilienoid ; fim, prcinuxilln : j' 

pTOrtllC 

se, squamohil i 




par, uuraKiilienoid ; pm, prvinuxl . 

"^ic; pf, pterygoid ; y, quadrat^ugul; 
_juainO!wiI ; sas, siisiienKorlum of bwer 
Jaw ; V, vomer : i, optic foramen ; a, fora- 
men ovale ; 3 . condyloid foramen. 


Bans (ra'iifi), n.pl, [NL., pi. of L. rana, frog: 
see Hana^,] The salient batrachians as an or- 
der of reptiles. Wagter, 1830. 

Banales (ra-na'16z), n. pi, [NL. (Lindley, 1833), 
< Jfan(unculus), the type of the cohort.] A co- 
hort of dicotyledonous plants of the polypeta- 
lous series Thalamiflorsp. it la charaoterized bv the 
commonly numerous atamnna and platlla, all diatlnctand 
inaerted on the receptacle or within it, and t>y the fleaby 
and uanally ooploua albumen, aurroonalng a amall or mi- 
nute embryo, it ineludea ahont 1,800 apecies, grouped in 
8 ordera, of which the HanunesdaeeK, the leRding family, 
and the UQleniaeem have generally one row of petala and 
one of five aepala. The other orders are remarkable among 
planta in having their petala commonly in two or more 
rows, and include the colyoanthua and barberry families, 
the leaves in the iirat opposite, in the second usually com- 
pound ; the magnolia ana oustard'apple families trees with 
alternate leaves, In the first mainly stipulate ; the moon- 
seed family, consisting of vines; and the water-] llie% a 
family of aquatioa. 

ranaritmi (rft-n&'ri-um), n.; pi. ranaria (-g.). 
[NL., < L. rana, frog (see Hanoi), 4- -arium.] 
A collection of live nogs ; a place where frogs 
are kept alive, to study their transformationB, 
for vimection in physiological experiments, 
etc. 


The institute also contains a large room full of rabbita 
and guinea-pigs, for which a little lawn is provided in 
summer. It alio possess es a ranortam, in which are 700 
frogs, divided into thirty-one deportmeutK to prevent the 
qMM of the disease. Xmeif, No. 84ae,]x 88L 



Bwiata»^ (ran'ft-trftji 

118 of hemipterous iniiects of the 


1. A Fabri- 



Needle-buff {Rattatra /its- 
r<f }, two thints natural lue. 


^ w. [NL.] 
ciao (itiM) ^nu8 
family Nepidx* in thwe 
cnrloui watei^bost tho body it 
extremeir long and cylindrlc, 
the abort* aonte roatmm ia di- 
rected forward, there la a long 
anal reapiratory tube, and the 
fore lega are raptorial. 'J'lie 
apeoiea are aquatic and vanilv- 
oroua. They are found In freah- 
water ponda, and feed on flah- 
eggiL fry, and other water-buga. 

FL litiearis of Europe la an ex- 
ample : H. funea la common in 
North America, where it ia 
called naadle-biqir. 

2. [/. c.] A bug of this 
genus; a needle-bug. 
rance^ (rang), n, [< OP. 
ranohe, a stick, wooden 
pin, P. ra%ie1w^ a round 
(of a ladder), rack, prop, 
or brace [cf. OF. raneliier, 
rancher^ P. ratwlicr^ a rack, 
ladder, a crosspiece of 
wooii placed in front of or behind a cart ; < 
L. ramex (wwic-), a staff, < ramus^ a branch, 
bough, twig, club: see ramus,'] 1. A shore or 
prop acting as a strut for the support of some- 
thing, as of a Oongrove rocket. — 2. One of the 
cross-bars between the legs of a chair, 
raiioe^ (rang), V, t. ; pret. and pp. ranced, ppr. 
rancing. [< OP. raneeTf prop, < ranccy a prop: 
see rance^.] To shore or prop. [Scotch.] 
Bance^ (rans), a. An obsolete form of HJienish. 

Ane great pels of Nance wyne. 

Aberdeen Jieg., ICth cent (Jamieeon,) 

rance^t, rannoet, «. [Early mod. E. ranee, 
rauncf! (f), a kind of nne stone; < P. ranee, 
ranee marhre, defined by Larousse as a white 
and red-brown marble veined with ashen-white 
and blue; prob. lit. ^Khenish’ (< Itance*^), be- 
longing to the Rhine, as it were a sort, of ‘ Rhine- 
stone.’] An unknown hard rnineral or fine 
stone, HU])posed to be some sort of marble. 

What Iluing Jianee, what raijtlng Ivory, 

Bwimsln theHo xtruaiuH? 

Syloeder, tr. of Du Bartaii'8 Wooka, II., The Trophies. 

She 'h empty ; liark ! site soiinda ; there ‘s nothing In *t ; 
Thu aptirketigenderitig dint 

Shall sooner melt, and hardest raunee shall drat 
Dissolve and quench thy thirst. 

Quarlee, Emblemed ii. 10. 

rancescent (ran-ses'ent), a. [< LL. ranees^ 
cen{t-‘)8, ppr. of rancascere^ inceptive of L. (ML.) 

stink: see raneUlund rancor,] Becom- 
ing rancid or sour. Imp. Diet, 
ranch^ (ranch), V. t, [Also rauneh; prob. a 
var. form of **r€nch for wrench.] To wrench ; 
tear; wound. [Obsolete or pro v. Eng.] 

Hasting to raunch the arrow out. 

SpeneeTt Shep. Cal., August. 

Against a stump his tusk the mouster grinds, . . . 

And nuushed his hips with one continued wound. 

VrydeUt tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., L 

ranch^ (ranch), n. [< ranchl, «.] A deep scratch 
or wound. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Chifade [V.], a ranehe or clinch with a bessCs claw. 

Cotgrave, 

. ranch^ (r&nch), n, lA\fiO ranehe; < Rp. rancha: 
see ratieho.] 1. In the western part of the 
United States, especially in the parts former- 
ly Mexican, on tlio great plains, etc., a hord- 
ing establishment and esUte; a stock-farm; 
by extension, in the same regions, any farm or 
farming establishment. The tract of land over which 
the animals of a ranch or of several ranches roam for pas* 

n e is called a range. See ranges 7 (a). 

a a restricted sense, a company of ranch- 
ers or rancheros ; the body of persons employed 
on a ranch. 

The Spanish rancho means a mess, and so tho American 
herder speaks of his companions oollootlvoly as the rarteh 
erthe outfit'* L. Smhbume, Scribner's Mag., II. 500. 

ranch^ (lAuch), o. *. [< ranch^, n.J To con- 
duct or work upon a ranch; engage in herding. 
[Western U. 8.] 

RaneMng is an oooupatlon like those of vigorous, primi- 
tive pastoral peoples, having little in common with the 
humdrum, workaday business world of tho nineteenth cen- 
tury. T. Jiooeeeeltt The Century, XXXV. 60a 

Patients who have exchanged the invalid's room at 
home for cattle ranching lii Colonulo. 

Lancet, No. 3481, p. 1070. 

rancher (rkn'ch^r), n. [< ranch^ + -crL Of. 
ranchero,] A person engaged in ranching; one 
who oarrfeB on or works upon a ranch ; a ranch- 
man. [Western U. 8.] 

To misdirect persons was s common enough trick among 
IF. Shepherd, Prairie Experienoea p. 07. 
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rancheria(r4n-che-re'a), tt. [Mex. 8p.,< rantAo, 
a ranch : see rattchS.] Jji Mexico, the dwelling- 

E lace of a ranchero or of rancheros; a hordsmams 
ut, or a viUa^ of herders; hence, a settle- 
ment, more orless permanent, of Indians. 

Prior to the occupation of California by the Eimipcans 
tlie Indians dwelt, more or less, in temporary villages, later 
called ranehniae, where they had an ini|Mirfvct govern- 
ment, controlled oy chiefs, coniiotis, and priests. 

./oAns tiitpkine Univ. Stndiee, sth scr., IV. 85. 
By evening all the Indians had betoken themselves to 
their own rancA«ria«, and tlie agency was cumparatively 
deserted for another week. The Century, XXXVl II. .308. 

ranchero (rAu-cha'ro), «. [< Mex. Sp. ra nehero, 
steward of a rancho or mess, ranchman, herds- 
man, also owner of a rancho or small farm, < 
ratwho, a ranch: see raneho.] In Mexico, a 
herdsman; a ]>ersoti employed on a rancho; 



Ranchero 

Specifically, one who has Hie oversight, of a 
rancho, or the care of providing for its )>eo{)lo; 
by extension, same as ranchman. 

A fancy serape hanging on a hook, with firanchero’n bit 
and lariat. J. W. Palmer, The Now and tho Obl, p. sr>. 

ranch-house (r6,n(diMious), n. The principal 
dwelling-house on aranch; tho abode or araiicli- 
man. [Western U. 8.] 

Moanwliilo the primitive ranch hoitee, ouibiilldinKH, and 
corrals aro built. T. JtwmevrM, Tho Century, XXXV. 4(N». 

ranching (ran'ching), n. [Native name.] A 
slender dagger useu in the Malay Islands. 

ranchman (I'ancii 'man), n. ; T)I. ranchmen 
(-men). A man who is em}doyoa on a ranch; 
one of the herdsmen of a ranch; Hpecifically, 
one who owns or who has the charge or control 
of a ranch ; a rancher. 

At tho main ranch there will bo a cluster of log build- 
ings, including a septate cabin for tho foruniuii or ranch- 
man. T. Jiooeevelt, The Century, X XX 4UU. 

rancho (rAn'cho), n. [< 8p. rancho, a nioss, 
small farm, clan, hamlet, a clear passage, = I'g. 
rancho, mess on a ship, soldiers’ quarters ; cf. 
ranchar, divide seamen into messes, Sp. arran- 
chcirsc, dwell together; origin doubtful.] Tii 
Spanish America, a rude hut or cluHt<*r of liuts 
wnere honlsraou or stockmen live or only lodge ; 
hence, an establishment for breeding cattle and 
horses; a stock-farm. It is thus distinguished 
from a hacienda, which is a cultivated fanri or 
plantation. See raneh% n. 

randd (ran'sid), a, [= OP. rancidc, P, rand, 
ranee (> MD. ranst, ransUgh, I), runs, ransig = 
G, ransig) = Pr. ranc = 8p. rando = Pg. It. ran- 
ddo, < L. randdus, stinking, rank, rancid, of- 
fensive, < rancere (ML.), stink, in 1 j. used only 
in ppr. rancen(t-)s, stinking; cf. rancor, from 
the same verb. The odj. rank^ is not related.] 

1. Rankly oflPensive to the senses; having a 
tainted smell or taste; fetid or soured from 
chemical change. 

The oil with which flahea abound often tunia rancid, and 
liea heavy on the atomach, and alfecta the very sweat with 
a rancid amell. Arbuthnot, Alimenta, p. 70. 

2. Repulsive to the moral sense; disgusting; 
loathsome. [Rare.] 

One of the moat rancid and obiioxiona pleoea that have 
ever diagraced the atage. 

Kew York Tribune, May 16^ 1800. 

randdifP (ran-sid'i-n), r. t. and t , ; pret. and pp. 
rancidijfcd, ppr. randdifying, [< randd + •i~jy»] 
To become or make rancid. [Rare.] 

The oxidation or raneidifying of the oaoao butter. 

ThcrapccMe (kueUe, XL 814. 


Bandallite 

randdity (ran-sid'i-ti), n, [=F. rnnddit^ (cf. 
Bp. randdes. It. randdcsca), < L. as if *ra«- 
etdita(t-)s, < randdus, rancid: sec rancid.] 
The quality of being rancid; a rankly sour or 
tainted smidl and taste, as of old oil. 
randdly (ran 'sid-li ), adv. With a rancid odor ; 
mustily. 

randdness (ran'Rid-nes), n. The quality of 
being rancid ; rancidity, 
ranckti r. An obsolete spelling of rank^. 

rancor, rancour (rang'kor), n, [Formerly 
also rankor; < ME, rancor, rancour, rankowrc, 

< OP. rancor, ranencr, rancocur, dial, rancamr, 
disgust, rancor, hatrt*d, s= Pr. rancor =s OSp. 
rancor, Sp, reneor = Pg. rancor = It. rancore, 

< LL. rancor, a stinking smell or flavor, rancid- 
ness, also bitterness, grudge, < L. (ML.) ran- 
ccrc, stink, be raiudd : see randd. (.’f . the var. 
form OP. *raneurc, rancune, P, row(f«/#c = OPg. 
rancura = It. rancura, < ML. rancura, rancund, 
rancor.] If. Sourness; bitterness. 

ForBanqiio'alaauo . . . Duncan have 1 murder'd ; 

Put rttnctmre in tlio veaael of my peace 

Only tor tliem. Shak,, Macbeth, ilL 1. 87. 

2. Rankling itml ice or spitefulness; bitter ani- 
mosity ; ill gtuieral, a soured or cankered dispo- 
sition, inciting to vindictive action or speech; 
a nourished hatred or gnnlge. 

Ill her curago no rancour dooth abide. 

Babeee Bock (E. K T. H.), p. 38. 
Koine whom cnnilatlon did enrage 
To spit the venom of their rancoure gall. 

Ford, KaimTa Memorial. 

Tho rancor of an cvill tongue. 

Milton, Apology for Kinectymuuua. 
^Byn. 2. AitfMfity, UarthMutt, etc. (aoc acirimony\ lU- 
uili. Enmity, etc. (aee animoeity), gall, apleeii, aplte^ aplte* 
fiilneoa, rankling, hate, hatred, iiiiilevulence, bad blood. 

rancorons, ranconrouB (rang'kor-us), a. [< 
OP. rancuros, rancorus, rancurus = Sp. rcncoro- 
so, < ML. rancorosus, rancorous, full of hate or 
spite, < L. rancor, rancor: see rancor.] Pull of 
rancor; implacably spiteful or malicious; in- 
tensely virulent. 

(7an you in words make ahow of oniity, 

And in your ahlelda dlapluy aiicli rancorous minds? 

Marlowe, Edward 11., IL 2. 

lie iWaiTCti TiaBtingM] was by rancorous and nn* 
principled etienilos. Macaulay, WaiTcii Hastings. 

eSyn. Bee rancor. 

rancorouBly, ranconronsly (rang'kor-us-U), 
adr. In a mneorons manner; with spiteful mal- 
ice or vindictiveness. 

rand^ (rand), n, [< ME. rand, border, margin, 
edge, strip, slice, CA8. rand, rond, bonier, edge, 
brink, margin, sliore, tlie rim or boss of a shield, 
a shield, buckler, = I), rand = MLG. rajit, edge, 
bonier, etc., = OHG. rant, MHO. rant, border, 
rim or boss of a shield, a shiidd, G. rand, bor- 
der. brim, rim, edge, etc., = led. rdnd, a stripe, 
a Btiield, = 8w. Dan. rand, a stripe, sa Goth. 
^randa (prob, found in tho derived 8p. randa, 
hico or edging on garmtuits); cf. Lith. rumbas, 
OBulg. ref/y, border, edge, rind, seam ; akin to 
nwi, q. V. Hence ult., through OF., E. ran- 
dom.] If. A margin, bonier, or edge, as the 
hank of a stream.— 2t. A strip or slice of flesh 
cut from tho margin of a part or from between 
two parts. 

A great lM>11o*fii11 of Yiencn were botere in liis wombe, 
And with the randcs of hakuii hia baly for to flllen. 
Than pertriches or pluuers or pekokes y-rusteil. 

Piers Plotvman's Crede (E. E. T. S.^ 1. 703. 
Oiste de baeuf [F.l a rand of beef ; a long and flesbk* piece 
cut out from Botween tlie flank and butt in k. Cotj/rare. 

They come with chopping kriivca 
To cut mo into rands, and HlrloliiB, and ho iKiwtlcr mo. 

Fletcher, Wildguoso ('haoe, v. 2. 

8. A hank of line or twine; a strip of leather. 
HalliwcU. [Local, Eng.] — 4. Ituslies on the 
borders and edges of land near a riv«‘r. llalU* 
vsell. [Prov, Eng.] — 6. In shocmaking: («t) 
The edge of tho npper-lcalher; a scam of a 
shoe. Sailey, (Id) A thin inner slioc-sole, as of 
cork. Simmonds. (r) One of the slips lieiieuth 
the heel of a sole to bring the rounding surface 
to a level ready to rc*ceivc the lifts of the heel : 
distinctively culled hccl-raud. 8oo cut under 
hoot. 

rand^t (rand), r. i. [A var. of rant.] To storm ; 
rant. 

lie woH Imrn to fill thy muutli, ... lie will teach thee 
to tear and rand. B. Jonson, I'oetaater, liL 1. 

randall-grass ( ran 'dul-gras), n. The meadow- 
fescue. See Fcstucai [Virf^nia.] 

Bandallite (ranMal-il), n. [After Benjamin 
liandaU (1749-18(18), founder of the Imdy of 
Preowill Baptists at New Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1780.] A Freewill Baptist. [Bare.] 
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randan (ran'dan), tt. [Of. randS; perhapa in 
part duo to randon, random: see random. In 
the 3d and 4tli HeiiHea uncertain; porhapa with 
rof. to quick movoraont; but in def. 3 pOHsibly 
a corrupt form, connocto<i with rangCf r., 0.] 1. 
A noise or uproar. Ha/liwall. [Prov. Kng.J — 
2. A Kproe : useil only in th<* pliraHo on th: ran- 
dan (also on the randy)^ on a Hpreo. [Prov. 
Enj?.] — 3. The hucHt part of the bran of wheat ; 
tlio product of the hocoikI niftiri^ of meal. 
[Prov. Kn^.]— 4. A bcait iTnp<‘lle<l by three 
rowers, the one aniidshipN iiHiiijc a pair of sculls, 
and the bowman and strokesnnin one oar each. 
Also (Uillod randan-gig. [JOnj^.J 
randan-gig (ran'dan-fii^?)»»'- Hariie ny^randaUfA. 

A sort of buiit, . . . ji mndnn-tfiif built tnr U8 by Heorle 
of Putiioy, whore . . . we iihlmI tt> ke<‘|i her. 

Vttfrit, Fifty Vears of London Life. 

randanite (ranMnn-it), n. f< Uandany Puy do 
DOrne, Aiiver'pie* Krtinee, vvliere it is found, + 
-tfc-.] The inline. Kiveti in Priiiice to infusorial 
silica, or kieKel^'iihr, fonml umlor the soil in 
peat-boRS in tlie deparl.nieiit of Puy do Ddme, 
at Itundan and in oilier localities in the neigh- 
borhood of Cleririoiit. 

IRandia (rai/di-jl), n. [NL. (A. A. Houston, 
1737, ill liiiimeus’s “(jlenera Plaiitarura ^*), 
named afl<*r Isiiae Handy a London boLinist of 
the IKth eontnry.] A ^enus of gamopetalous 
plants til’ Mk' order Hnhiaww and trilie (Sardv- 
ninv. It 1 h cbiimeterlEed by hennnphrudlie tnd axilloi'y 
lloweni, milted Mtyle-brniicliea bearing u club-Hhaned or fu- 
Hlfomi stifona, u twiM'elled ovary with many ovtiioH, aeedi 
with ineinhmnuceoiiH coiiU, and Hhort IntraiMitlolar stlp* 
uloM which ore alnioHt eomint«. There are amtiit KM) bdc- 
etoH, natives of truidcal ri^KioiiH, especially hi Asia and Afri- 
i!H. 'J'hey are tidies and HlirnliH, erect or cliinblnff, wjtli or 
without thorns, and huariiiK opposite leaves which are oho- 
vate or narrower, and eiUier siiiall or larf(e flowers, which 
are solitary or In clusteiti, and w hite or yellow, rarely red. 
Thu fruit Is a iniiny-seeded, iwo-cellud roundish berry, 
yioldiiiR a hhie dye in the West Indian species, as It. aeu- 
leata, known aa indiijudterrn and itUdHtiry. These species 
also furnish a valuable wtsaLused for cask -staves, ladders, 
etc. It. dwinritmim. a small thorny tree, widely distributed 
from Africa to .lava. Is used as a hcd^u-pluiit in India, 
while Its fruit, called nn^tU' nviy is there a current driiKi 
said also, like Ctteculvn Jmiieitg, to have the property of 

siupefyiiiK fltdi. 

randid, a, and n, Hco randy. 
randing-machine (raiiMing-ma<shen^), n. In 
Hhoe-nmnnf'.y u inaidiinc f<ir fitting rands to 
hccl-blanfis for shoes, after the rands liavc 
bticii formed from raiid-Ktrips in a rand-forming 
xnachiiio. 

randing-tool ( rati Ming-trd), n. In shoe-mannf . , 
a hand-tool for cutting out strijis of leather for 
raixls. 

randle-balk (rauMl-bak), n. Bame as randfe- 
bar. 

randle-bar (ran'dl-bllr), n. Tho liori/.ontal bar 
built into tiie walls of an open chimney, from 
which to hang hooks for siqiporting cookiiig- 
vesstds. See bark-bar. 
randle-tree, n. Si^e rantu-irve. 
random (ran Mum), 9/.1 [An altered form (as- 
Himilated to whiloniy srtdonty ransom, the latter 
also with orig. w) of tho early mod. K. randon, 
< MK. randon, randun, random, force, impetu- 
osity, < (.>P. rnndon, force, iTiipctiiosity, im- 
petuous course, as of a torrent {grands randons 
de )dnir, gn‘af torrents of rain); esj). in the 
phrases d ran don, a grand randon, with force 
or fury, very fast, witli great force {eourir da 
grant randon, run with great fury); cf. It. dim. 
randeUo.a randvHo, at ramlom; a madu, near, 
with dilllculty, exactly; cf. Sp. dr remUm, de 
rondon, iiishly, intrepi^lly, abruptly (nearly like 
E. at random)*, perhaps* < OHO. MIIO. rant, 
G. rand, edge, brim, nm, margin ; see rand^.'] 
If. A nishing, as of a torrent ; an impetuous 
course ; impetuosity ; viohuice ; force : espe- 
cially witli ifreat, as in thc^ jihrase a great ran- 
dom, with great speed or force. 

And the! reimen to gldre a grrt randintn. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 2S8. 

The two kytigos wore derce and hardy, and niutie with 
00 grete raundmi witli speres that were grete and shorte. 

Merlin (K. B. T. S.), Hi. 02s. 

But of hym thought he to faill In no wise. 

With yret mundon cam to hym In his gise. 

Itom. tiif I'artenay (K. E. T. S.), 1. 1}866. 

(Viragiously the two kyiiges iiewely fought with great 
ramiom and force. Uatt, Hon. Vlll., an. 12. 

2f. A rush; spurt; gush. 

Whim the! saugh ooine the dragon that Merlin bar, 
that cHsUi onto of his thrnt.e so grete taundtm of flere in to 
the Hire, that was full of dusto and pi)wder, so that It 
semed all reade . . . Merlin (B. £. T. S.), it. 210. 

8t. A eoTitiiiuous flow of words ; a harangue. 

ifnndonc. or loiigo rengo of wurdys, or other thyrigys, 
bariiigga, oto. PrimpL Pare., p. 423. 
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4. An indeterainate course or prooeedSng; 
hence, lack of direction, rule, or method ; hap- 
hazard; chance: used only in the phrase at 
random — that is, in a haphazard, a^imess, and 
purely: fortuitous manner. 

You flee with winges of often change of random where you 
please. TurtenriUe, llie Lover to a Gentlewoman. 

Alth late mlschaunoe had her compeld to ohaonge 

The laud for sea, at randon there to raunge. 

Speruar, F. Q., HI. vilt 20. 
€k)me not too neere me, I of random strike, 

For gods and men I now hate both alike. 

UoytDood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 178X 
Like orient pearls at random strung. 

atr W. Jonoe, Song of Halla. 

6. Tho distance traversed by a missile ; range ; 
reach. 

The angle which the mlsstvo is to mount by, if we will 
liave It go to its furthest random, must be the half of a 
right one. Sir K. Diuty. 

random (ranMum), a. and n.^ [By ellipsis from 
at random."] 1. a. Proceeding, taken, done, or 
existing at random; aimless; fortuitous; hap- 
hazard; casual. 

In common things that round us lie 
ttoitie randem truths he can impart 

WordmiMiirth, A Poet's Epitaph. 

I would shoot, howe'er in vain, 

A random arrow from the bruin. 

Tennyaon, Two Voioes. 

Yon feel that the whole of him i DrydenJ was better than 
any random specimen, though of his best, seems to prove. 

LmieU, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 8. 
Random oholoe, the selection of objects, subjeot to the 
condition that they shall lieloiig to a given class or col- 
lection, but not voluntarily subject to any other condition. 
The assumption is that objects so seiciited will lii the 
long run occur as objects of the same kind occur in gen- 
eral experience. This assumption is natural, it leads to 
no dltticulty, and no serious doubt has ever been thrown 
upon it It Is tlie fundamental postulate of the tlieory of 
prulmblllU. 8eo prodobdify.— Random OOUTMt, in ma- 
etniry atm jMoing, courses of stones in horheontal beda 
the stones lieing of uneciual tbickiiesa but exactly fitted 
together.— Random Uno. (a) In local probability, an in- 
Unite straight line supposed to he ciiosen in such a man- 
ner that tlio Intitiitesimal prtibahtliiy of its cutting any 
limited straight line is pro^rtlonal to the length of the 
latter, (b) In United States public latidaurveying, a trial 
line on which temiiomty mile and half-niUc stakes are set, 
fur the purpose of getting the data for rerunning the same 
line and setting imnuaneiit stakes at the corners.— Ran- 
dom point, ill local probability, a iioiiii supposed to be so 
chosen that the infltiiteslinal piobabillty of its lying within 
any closed surface is proportional to the solid oonteiits of 
tliat surface.— Random-range aahler.random-todled 
aehler. see osAfer, .S.— Random ^Ot, a shot not inten- 
tionally directed to any pfdnt : also, a shot with the moxide 
of the gun elevated above the horiaoiital line.— Ran- 
dom Itonowork, in fnaumrif, a constructimi formed of 
squared stones varying in tbickncssaiid notlidd in ooursea 
Sue cut under aehler. —Random tooUng, the act of bring- 
ing Uie face of a stone to a mmriy smooUi surface by hew- 
ing it over with a broad pointed chisel, which produces a 
series of minute waves at right angles to its path. It is 
called droving in Scotland.— Random Work, random 
stonework.— Random Fam, in dyeing, yarn dipped into 
a bath of water with a layer of color at the top, so as to 
produce a clouded elTect ; clouded yarn. 

On the large scale tlie randtm game are coloured in ma- 
chines. W. Crookee, Dyeing and Calico-Printing; p. 102. 

H. n. Hoinething done or produced without 
dednite method, or with irregmaror haphazard 
effect, (a) In matonry, one of a number of dressed 
stones of irregular or unmatched slxea See random 
eUmework, under I. 

.^iO tons square^ 2C0 tons dressed randoma, and 1000 tons 
2 in. riiigsmalL Engineer, LXVII. 117. 

(b) In dyeing, clouded yam. See random yam, under I. 

randoimy (ran'dum-li), adv. [< random + -ly^.] 
In a random manner; at random, or without 
aim, puriiose, or guidance. 

An infusorium swims randomly about 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethloa 1 4. 

randont, n. An obsolete form of random. 

randont (ran'don), v. i. [< OF. randonner, run 
swiftly, < randiin, a swift course : see random.] 
To stray in a wild manner or at random. 

Shall leave them free to randon of their will. 

Notion and Saeltville, Ferrex and Porrez, L 2. 

randy (rau'di), a. and n. [Also randio, ranty; 
< rand^, rant, + -yl. Cf. randan.] I, a. Dis- 
onlerlyj boisterous; obstreperous; riotous: 
also, noisily wanton. [Scotch and North, Eng.] 
A merry core 
O’ randU, gangrel bodies. 

Burnt, Jolly Beggars. 

n. n.; pi. randies (-diz). 1. A sturdy beggar 
or vagrant ; one who exacts alms by tnreaten- 
iiigs and abusive lan^age. Also ciwed randy- 
beggar. [Scotch.]— 2. A romping girl ; a noisy 
luiyden ; a scold ; a violent and v^gar quarrel- 
some woman. Jamieson. [Scotch and North. 
Eng.] 

That seandalouB randy of a girl. 

Cariyit, hi Frauds (Life in London, zvlli.). 


raafe 

8. Aswee: ag,to be onthemiu^. JSiOUmett* 
[Prov.^ng.] 

ranedaerfy n. An obsolete torm of reindeer. 
ranee, a. See rani. 

Banela^ mobt, Banelagli oapt. Aeapwom 
by women in the eighteenth century, apparent- 
ly a form of tho mob-cap: the name is taken 
from Banelagh, a place of fashionable resort 
near Dublin. 

ranforoet, V. t. Same as reinforce. Bailey. 
rang^ (rang). Preterit of ring^. 
rang»t, n. and V. An old form of ranl^. 
range (rftnj), e . ; pret. and pp. ranged^ ppr. 
ranging, f Early mod. E. also raunge; < mE. 

rengen, < OF. renger, F; ranger (« rengas*), 
range, rank, order, array, < rang, a rank, row: 
see rank2, Cf. arrange^ derange.] I, trans, 1. 
To make a row or rows of; place in a line or 
lines ; hence, to fix or set in any definite order; 
dispose with regularity; array; arrange. 

Than two of hem ranged hem, and priked after the mes- 
sagers as fsate as tlie horse myght hem here. 

Jlsrfin(£.£.T.8.),Ll27. 

They had raunged their ships broad in a front ranks. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 867. 
Fbr all the Etmscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye. 

Macaulay, Horatina. 

2. To rank or class; place or reckon as being 
of or belonging to some class, category, party, 
etc.; fix the relative place or standing of; clas- 
sify; collocate. 

The late Emperonr Aagastas all the world rawngMh in 
this ranke of men fortunate. Holland, tr. of Pliny, vlL 46. 

So they mnpsd all their youth mider some family, and set 
UTOD such a coarse; which had good snooeai^ for it made 
an hands very Indnstrloua 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 88. 
’The great majority of the Indians, If th<w took part In 
the war, ranged themselvea on the aide of tne Crown. 

Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent, ziv. 
Among those inhabitants of the Roman dominion who 
were j^rsonally free, there were four classes, ratmed in an 
asoetiuing scale— provincials, Italtana, Latins, Roinana 
B, A, Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 820. 

Sf. To rank or reckon ; consider; count. 

The /KUiiups were as fair 
As oilier dames ; now black with black despair : 

And in reroeet of their complexions changed, 

Are each where since for luoicleeB ereatui’es ranged. 

B. Jontton, Masque of Blackness. 

4f. To engage; occupy. 

That, of all oilier, was the most fatal and dangerous ex- 
ploit that over I was ranged in. 

B. Jtmeon, Every Man in his Humonr, iU. L 

6. To pass over or tlirough the line, course, or 
extent of; go along or about, especially for some 
definite purpose; rove over or along: as, to 
range the forest for game or for poachers ; to 
range a river or tho coast in a boat. 

1 found this credit, 

That he did range the town to seek me out. 

Shak., T. N., Iv. 8. 7. 

As they ranged the coast at a place they named Whitson 
Bay, they were kindly vsed by the Natiues. 

quoted in Capt. John SmUNa Works, 1. 108. 

To range tlie woods; to roam the park. 

Tennyaon, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 

6. To sift; pass through a range or bolting- 
sieve. [Obsolete or local.] 

They made a decree, and tooke order that no oorne 
maisters tliat liought and sold grain should beat this mule * 
away from their raunging elves. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, vilL 44. 

n. intrans. 1. To constitute or be parallel 
to a line or row ; have linear course or dmotion ; 
be in or form a line: as, a boundary ranging 
oast and west ; houses ranging evenly with the 
street. 

'rhan thei rode forth and renged close that wey where 
as the chilcleren foughten fall B»r& ffor the Saianea were 
mo than vljmi in a llote. Merlin (£. E. T. 8.X U* IM. 
Direct my course so right as with thy hand to Miow 
Which way thy forests range. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, L 14. 
The stones are of the same thickness as the walls, and 
the pilasters have no oapitals ; there is a oomiah below that 
ranpst round, which ought belong to a basement 

Poeoeke, Deaortptlon of the East, IL 1. 186. 

2. To be on a level ; agree in class or position ; 
have equal rank or pace ; rank correspond- 
ingly. 

Tie better to be lowly bom. 

And range with hnmble livers in content 
Than to be perk’d np in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Shak., Hen. VZII., IL A tO. 
This was oast upon the board, 

When all the fnll-faoed proseuoe of the Gods 
Banged in the balls of Peleua. Tetmymm, OBnone. 

3. To go in a line or course: benoe, to rove 
freely; pass from point to poini; make aconite 
or tour; roam; wander. 
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MntionnNi^bM^ 

Pm&nkmn, HrthenUdM, xliL 

TbtpanlM from the Albeae GUnnei , . , mmietd eU 
ofer the obemiilon end the see ooeit^ end weited the 
eoontrie. HoUand,tt. of Ury, ik <66. 

How wild hit [men's] thoughta! how ept to ram/ 

How ept to ?aiy ! i^ttoohengel 

QuaifUi, Bmhlems, Iv, 6. 
Wetoh him, for he ranget swift end far. 

if. ilrnoM; Smpedoolee on Etne. 

4. To move iu a definite manner, as for start- 
ing game; beat about; of dogs, to run within 
the proper range. 

All shrenk — like bojs who, nnewere^ 

Jtangina the woods to start e here, 
dome to the mouth at the dark lair 
Where^ growling low, e fleroe old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 

MaeatUay, Horatius. 

Kelt comes the teaching to rsfige, wliich is about the 
most difficult part of breaking. 

JktgM qf (hvai Britain and Amariea, p. 2£6w 

Down goes old Sport, ranging a bit wildly. 

ThB FMd (London), March 27, 1886. {Encya, Diet) 

5. To have course or direction; extend iu 
movement or location; pass; vary; stretch; 
spread: as, prices range between mde limits; 
the plant ranges &om Canada to Mexico. 

Men rangrt over the whole earth, and exists under the 
most varied couditions. 

A, iL Wanaos^ Nat. Select, p. 226. 

In temperate climate^ toward the higher latitudes, tlie 
quicksilver rangst, or rises and falla nearly three inches. 

Fix* Boy, Weather Book, p I.S. 

The Oyprinoids also afford an instance at an Indian 
species ranging into Africa. Bneyc. Brit, Ell. 673. 

6. In pun., to have range : said of a missile, and 
denoting length of range and also direction: 
as, that shot ranged too far, or too much to the 
right: rarely, of the gim itsidf.— To range by, 
to sail by; pass ahead of, as a vessel. aBBsriL 8. Boom, 
Bove, etc. See ramble^. 

range (nXnj), n. [Early mod. E. also raunge; < 
late ME. range^ reenge^ order, range, row (cf . OP. 
rangiey P. rangie^ range, row, etc.jj< range, v. 
The noun prob. in part involves 1 i£B. reng, pi. 
renges, ringes, rank, series, row : see rank^, Cf. 
also (in dof. 10) rung^,’\ 1. A line or row (usu- 
ally straight or nearly straight) ; a linear series ; 
a regular sequence; a rank; a chain: used es- 
pecially of large objects permanently fixed or 
lying in direct succession to one another, as 
mountains, trees, buildings, columns, etc. 

Tticr be ilfi rowes or Bange* of pylers thorow the Chirohe. 

Tnrkingt^ Dlaiio of Eng. Travel], p. 47. 

There is a long row or range of buildings. 

Caryat, Crudities, 1. 192. 

Altogether this arcade only makes us wish for more, for 
a longfsr iwips from the same hand. 

B. A. Freeman, Venice, p 247. 

A row of Corinthian columns, standing on brackets^ once 
supported the archivolts of a rarige of niches. 

J. Fergueeon, Hist. Arch., I. 367. 
Speclflcally— (a) A line or chain of mountains; acordU- 
lera: as, to skirt the range; to oross the ranges. [In 
mountainous regions, hs parts of Australia and America, 
this specific use is common.] (6) In United States sur* 
veys of public land, one of a serieB of divisions numbered 
east or west from the prime meridian of the survey, con- 
sisting of townships which are numbered north or south 
in every division from a base-line. See tounuMp. (o) In 
geom., a series of points lying in one straight line. 

2. A rauk, class, or order; a series of beings 
or things belonging to the same grade or hav- 
ing like characteristics. [Bare.] 

The next range at beings above him are the immaterial 
Intelllgenoes. Sir M. Hale. 

8. The extent of any ag[grogato, congeries, or 
complex, material or immaterial; array of 
things or sequences of a ^cific kind ; scope ; 
compass: as, the range of industries in a coun- 
try; the whole range of events or of history; 
the range of prices or of operations; the range 
of one’s thoughts or learning. 

The range and compass of his [Hammond’s] knowledge 
filled the whole oixcle of the arts. 

jB!p Feli, Hammond, p. 99. 

A man has not enongh range of thought to look out for 
any good which does not relate to his own interest 

Addieon. 

WhenI briefly speak of the Greek school of art with ref- 
erence to questions of dMineatfon, 1 mean the entire nmpe 
of the aohoola from Homer'a dayi to our own. 

HifsHn, Aratrm Pentellcl, p 167. 

In the range at historical geography, the most curious 
feature is the way In which certain political nomea have 
kept on an abiding life in this region, though with singu- 
lar changes of meaning. B. A. Freeman, Venice^ p 4. 
4. Extent of Operating force or activity; scope 
or compass of efficient action; space or distance 
over or through which energy can be exerted ; 
limit of eileot or of capabilitv; extent of reach: 
as, the range of a gun or a shot; the range of a 
thermometer or a barometer (the extent of its 
variation in any period, or of its capacity for 
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marking desrees of change); the range of a 
singer or of a musical instrument. Banga in 
shooUng la the horlaontal distance to which a projectile 
is or may be thrown by agun or other arm under existing 
conditions : distinguished from ira^eetory, or the ourvUtu- 
ear distance traversed by the projectile when the arm is 
elevat4)d out of a horisontal line. The ofTuettve range do- 

8 ends upon the auionnt or the absence of elevation and 
le consequent trsiectory. (Compare point-blank.) To get 
the nmge of a point to be fired at is to ascertain, either 

S r calculation or by experiment, or by both, the degree of 
evation for the musue of the piece necessary to bring 
the shot to bear upon it. 

Far as creation's ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 207. 
Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest ronpa, 

Struck by all passion, did fall down and glance 
Xlnm tone to lone. Tennyson, Fair Women. 

No obstacle was onconntered until the gunboats and 
transports were within range ot the fort 

CT. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, 1. 480. 
The proposal (advocating cremation | was not to he re- 
garded as coming within Uie range of a practical policy. 

Nineteetdh Century, xllU. 2. 

6. Unobatruoted distance or interval from one 
point or object to another; length of course for 
frt^e direct ranging throu^gh the air, as of a mis- 
sile or of sight; a right lino of aim or of obner- 
vation, absmute or relative : as, the range is too 
neat for effective firing; the range of vision. — 
o. The act of ranging; a wandering or roving; 
movement from point to point in space. 

He may take a range aU the world over. South. 

7. An area or course of ranging, either in spa(‘o 
or in time ; an expanse for movement or exis- 
tence; the rejnon, sphere, or space over which 
any being or thing ranges oris distributed: as, 
the range of an animal or a plant within geo- 
graphical limits or during geological time, or 
of a marine animal in depth; the range of 
Gothic architecture; the range of a inan’s infiii- 
ence. 

The free bison's amplitude of range. 

Whitiin, The ]*anorama. 
Speciflcally— (a) A tractor district of land witlifn which 
domestic animals In large nambem range for subMlsttinco ; 
an extensive grasing-gronnd: used on the great plains of 
the United States fbr a tnmt commonly of many wiuare 
miles, occupied by one or by dllTcroiit proprietors, and 
distinctively called a eatOe-, etoek-, or sheep-range. The 
atilriials on a range are usually loft to take core of them- 
srivos during the whole ymir without shelter, exco])ting 
when poriodiofilly gathered In a ** round-up " for counting 
and selection, and for branding when the herds of several 
proprietors run together. In severe winters niany are k«t 
by such exposure. 

Cowboys from neighboring ranchos will ride over, look- 
ing (or lost horsey or seeing if their cattle have sirayetl 
off the range, T. BooeewM, 'J'he Century, XXX.\. TiOO. 
(6) A course for shooting at marks or targets ; a stmee of 
ground appropriated or laid out for practice in the use 
of firearms : dlstinotlvely called a rijte-range or shooting- 
range. 

8. Afire-grato. 

He was bid at his first coming to take off the range, and 
let down the cinders. Sir B. L'Bstrange. {LaUmm.) 

9. A cooking-stove built into a fireplace, or 
sometimes portable but of a similar shape, liav- 
ing a row or rows of openings on tlm top for 
carrying on several operations at once. Fixed 
ranges usually have two ovens, either on each side of the 
fire-chamber or above It at the back, and in housen aup- 
plied with running water a hot-water reservoir or pernia- 
noiit boiler. The origin of the modem c«x>king-i’angc may 
bo sought in the furnaces of masonry of the ancient Uo- 
iiians, arranged to receive cooklng-utcsnsils on the top. 
Throughoutlhe middle ages only open.chlnin«*y fires were 
used, until in France, in the course of the fourteenth cen 
— • ’ ' br — 
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The butt Is first out into long strips known as ranges, 
ct varying widUi according to the purposes for which re- 
qutrao. Vre, Diet. IV. no. 

18. Abolting-siove formeal. Votgrure; HaUi~ 
well, [Old and prov. Eng.]— Battle-range. See 
Mifctsi.— Broken-range stonework, range sUmework in 
which thicker or thinner stones are occasionally inserted, 
thus brei^ing tlie uniformity. Compare ramimn stoneicork, 
under rBiwfom.— Constituent of a range. See eonstitu- 
enf.— Double-oven range, a range whicli has two ovens, 
one on each side of the fire put— Point-blank range. 
See poinf-Metilr.—Bandom-raiUEe ashler. Soeashlem. 
— Bange ourve. See Range stonework, ma- 

HOiuy laid in courses. The courses may vary in helglit, 
but in each a level Joint is preserveit.— Bmgle-oven 
range, a range having but one oven, usimlly at one side 
of the Hre-xwt : in oouiradlstiiiotlon to double oven rattffe- 
—To get ihe range of anything, to find by exiM^riinent 
and cuculation the exact angle of elevation of the gun, 
the amemnt of chaige, etc., necessary to throw prtijectllea 
so as to strike the object aimed at»sByn. 1. Line, tier, 
file.— i. Sweep, reach. 

rangd (roA-zha'), n. [P., pp. of ranger, range, 
orin^r: see range, v.J In her,, arranged in 
order; said of small bearings set in a row fesse- 
wise, or the like. The epithet is not often needed: 
thus, six mullets In bond or oendwise" Is sufficient wltli- 
out the use of the expression **rang^ in bend." 

range-finder (ranj'fiu^d6r), n. An instrumont 
for meaHiiriiig the range or distance of an ob- 
ject. The range-finder used in the United States navy 
is the Invoiilitiii uf Lieiiteiiont Flske, U. 8. E. Two teles- 
coi>e8, at th(' tsiids uf the ship, art» fitted with nnitacts, 
whicli move along ares of reslMtiuiee wire as the telescopes 
lire dlrocted at any oliject. 'Jlie wires are coniieeted as a 
Wheatstone lirldge, the galvaiioiucter of which is placed 
111 ti Hcelm^ place below the water-line of tlie shin. Tlie 
act of diixTllng the ieloscoiiOH toward any object disturiis 
the 'Miiilance of the brMgiv’ and makes the galvanoincter 
needle deflect by an ainonni ))ro|KM'tioiiul to the convey- 
Htiee of the telescopes anil inversily iiroiHirtloiinl to tlie 
distance. The seaie of the gaivaiiuineter is divided Into 
yards ; so that the needle uiitoniuticHliy jadiits to the grad- 
uation representing the distance of the object-. 

range-heads (rftnj'liedz), n.pl. Naut,, tho wind- 
lasH-bitts. 

range-lights (ranj'litM), w. pi. l . Two or moro 
ligfitH, generally in lightbouHcs, so placed that 
when kept in line a fair course can be made 
through a channel: where two clianntds meet, 
the bringing of two rauge-ligbts int o line serves 
to mark the tuniing-point into 1 he new channel. 
— 2, Lights ]>laced aboard ship at a consider- 
able honzorital distance from each other, and 
in the same vertical plane with the keel. They 
are used to give a better indication of clmnges of course 
to approaching vessel n than is afforded by the ordinary 
side and steaming llglits. 

rangementt w. [< OF. rangement, 

< renger, rangtr, range: see rangCf v.] The act 
of ranging; arrangomont. 

Lodgement, raiujornent, and ailjustment of our other 
WaUrland, Works, IV. 468. 


soups i , , 

The range in tho modem sense, iiivolvitig the application of 
heat conducted by and reflected from iron plides, was first 
advanced and practically improved by Count Kumford. 

It [the kitchen] was a vaut ybuilt for great dispenoe, 
With many raunges roard along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whose long toiinoll thence 
riw smoke forth threw, Spenser, V. Q., II. lx. 29. 

Every thing whereupon any part of their carcase falloth 
shall be nne^n ; whether iC imj oven, or ranges tor pots, 
they shsU be broken down. Lev. xl. 

And eo home, where I found all clean, and the health 
and mvips, as it is now enlarged, both up. 

Pepys, Diary, May 26, 1661, 

10. A step of a ladder; a round; a rung. [Ob- 
solete or local.] 

The first range of that lad^ which iihould serve to 
mount over all their customs, darendon, GreatBebelllon. 

11. yaut: (at) A largo cleat with two arms or 
branobes, bolted in the waist of ships to belay 
the tacks and sheets to. (b) A certain miantity 
of cable hauled up on deck from the chain-lock- 
er, of a length slightly greater than the depth 
of water, in onler that the anchor, when let go, 
may reach the bottom without being checked. 
— 19. In shaemaking, a strip cut from a butt or 
Bide of sole-leather. 


ranger (rfi,n'j6r), n. [Early mod. E. also raitw- 
ger; < range 4* -rrL Cf. F. ran gear, one who 
arranges.]' 1. One who ranges, or roams, or 
roves about; especially, one engaged in rang- 
ing or going about for some specific purpose, 
as search or ward. 

O wherii are all my rangers bold. 

That I pay meat, and foe 
To Boarch the forest far an' wide? 

Young Akin (Ohlld's lialladq, 1. 186X 

Specifically — 2. In England, formerly, a sworn 
officer of a forest, appointed by the king’s letters 
patent, whose busmoss it was to walk through 
the forest, watch the prevent trespassoH, 
etc.; now, merely a government official connect- 
ed with a royal forest or park. 

They (wolves] walke not widely as they were wont. 
For feare of raungers and the great hunt. 

^^Miiser, Shop. Cal.. September. 

8. One of a body of regular or im^giilar troops, 
or other armed meu, omploycil in ranging over 
a region, either for its yirotectiou or as maraud- 
ers: as, the Texan rangers. MllUsiy rangers are 
generally mounted, lint may fight on foot If occasion re- 
quires. The name is sninufiiiics used in the plural for a 
permanent body of triMipH, us the rorirmiight Bangers In 
the British army. 

“Do you know, friend," siild the scout gravely, . . . 
“ that thla la a band of rangers choacn for tht; most des- 
perate service?" J. F. Cwper, Ijost of Mohicans, xxxIL 

4. One who roves for plunder; a robber. [Bare.] 
— 5. Adog that iicats the ground. — 0t. A sieve. 
Holland.’-!, A kind of fish. Heti the quotation. 

[At GibralUr] th(‘ 8p. besugo, a kind of scHbreatii, la 
called in English ranger. Jv. and Q., Ttli ser., IV. 278. 

8. A kind of seal, probably tho young bay- 
seal. rNowfoundland.] ^PixtHan ranfor. Bee 
pariitan^. . ^ ^ . 

rftngBlillO (rau'j6r-iii), a. Same as rangiferine. 

Baiigifer tarandUB (GrayX the name usually given to 
the Old World species of ranfferine deer, of which the 
American woodland and barren ground caribou are lie- 
lievod/o be mere varietieB. Amer. Cye., XlV. 266. 



rajigenlUp 

rangeiBhip (ran'j^r-ship), ir. [< 

htp,'] 


ranger + 
of a for- 


MTio offloo of ranger or keeper 
est or park. Todd, 
rftnge-Stove (ranj'Htov), n, A cookirig-Htovo 
made like a range ; a portable range*, 
range-table (ranj'taMd;, u. A table for a ])ar- 
ticolar ilrenrin euutAiiiing the range and the, 
time of Uight for every elevati<in, eharge of 
pow<lor, and kind of projectile. 

Bangla (ran'ji-ji), n, [NIj., nain<*d afb r 
a French c(MicbologiK(.J 1. In nmrh.y the typ- 
i(5al geniiH of Uamjiidw, The H. ff/rmnideH is com- 
mon in the HtAlcH bordering on the iJiilf of Mexico. Also 
chUihI t/)Mg/uK/o»k JMit Mouliiut, I Kit!. 

2. In Actimcoa, a genus of etetioplioroiis aea- 
lephs, raiiki ng as the lyiM* of a fain i ly. 

1860. 

Eangiferfran'ji-fer),//. [NIj.(llarnjltoii Smith), 
pemapH a<‘coin. < OF. rougin', raw//c/*, rancheff 
tanglier, n roiiid<*er (appiir. < Icel. hreinn s= 
OSw. ren, roiinleer), + L. Jira, a wild boast.] 
A goniiH of (Urvidtv, containing arctic and sub- 
arctic species with large* irrc»gularly branching 
boms in both sexes, the brow-antlor of which is 
highly d<‘veIop»sl, usually unsyrnmctrical, and 
more or h^ss i»iliiiat(', anti very broad spreading 
hoofs; llm reindt'or. See cuts under reindeer 
and enrihiHi, 

ranfitferine (ran-Jif'e-rin), a. [< Itangifcr + 
-iwfd .] belonging or relating to the genus Ran- 
giftr; restunbling a roiiidoor. Also 
SangiidfiB (ran-jFi-de), n. pL [NIj., < Hangia 
1. A family of bivalves, typitied by 
the gen us Rangiu, Thu aniinul Iiek short siiihoiiH con- 
net^tud nt the huse^ u liirKulinsidfomi foot, loiitf piil|ii, und 
two imlrH of Kills, of which the oiitur is narrow mid uppcii- 
dJculatc. The shell is etjulvalve witli Halluni iiuiboncs, and 
the hiiiKc has two cardinal tuclh and anterior and posterior 
latenU tuetii in uiicii valvu, us well us un internal iiiedlan 
fossa Olid cor til ago. 

2. A family of eurystomatous ctenophorans, 
roprosenttnl i)y tlie genus Rangin, it was based 
on nn African s|>eeiu^ and oliaractcrlzud iiy the deep in- 
dentation between iliu rows of locoiiiotivu tlnppers and a 
tentacle projecting from the angle of eiicli linh'iittiMoii. 
ranging-rod (ran'jing-rod), n. A surveyors* 
rottor pole. 

BangOOn creeper* Hee Quiegualie, 

Bangoon tar. Heo tar, 
rangy (rau'ji), a, [< range + -2/1.] 1. In stock- 
breeding, adapt ed for ranging or running about, 
or indicating sucdi adaptation ; (piick or easy in 
movement; of roving eharaetc'r or capability: 
as, a ra7igg yoke of oxen (that is, good travel- 
ers, (?apable of making good spetid, as in plow- 
ing) j rnngg steers (that is, steers disposiul to 
wander away t.o a distati(*e, as on a st-oc,k-range). 
The word is also soiiictimus applied to a roving person, os 
a lad who wanders from lioinu, or who has a predilection 
for a roving life, as (hat of ii sailor, [f. H.] 

'Hie ponies . . . useii for the clrclo-riding In the morn- 
ing have need rather to he Htruiig and ranffeg, 

T. JtMtgeoelt, liiintiiig Tripe, i. 

2. llavingorpeniiitt.ing range or scope; roomy; 
comnmdieus. [IT. S.] 

A large rnnijy shed for the horses. 

Gazetteer, p. 452. 

rani, ranee (ran'e), n, [Also rang, rannee, 
fanny; < Hind, rdwi, < Skt. rdJUi, quetui, fom. of 
Yuian: see raja,'] In India, the wife of a raja, 
or a reigning princess; a queen. 

Banioepe (rauM-seiis), v, [NIj., < L. ratot, a 
frog, + rc/paf, head.] 1. In ic/if/t., aCuvieriaii 



l^^rnjf-crali f Kaniun tittrsi^eda), 
iiaturni size. 



Tiidpolc-liukf t'liHiMUi), 

genus of gadoid Ashes, typical of tin' family 
Ranicipitidsp. It, raninns]# known as flu* tad- 
polc-hakc. — 2. In herpet., a genus of fossil laby- 
riuthodont amphibians of tlie Carboniferous.' 

BanicipitidflB (ran^i-si-pit'i-iie), n, pi. [NL., 
< Raniceps (RanicipiU) + -id/r.] A family of 
gadoid nshes, represonted by the genus Rani- 
ceps. Their ohanutters are mostly shared with tlie On- 
dia», but. the siiboi bttHl chain is enlarged and oontliiued 
huckword over the operculum, the snspenBoriiitn of the 
lower Juw is very oblique, and the pylono ooioa are rudi- 
mentary or reduced (o two. 

BanidSB (ran'i-<Ie), n, pi [NL., < Kann'i^ + -rV/a?.] 
A family of firmistomal salient amphibians, 
typified by the genus Rana, with premaxillary 
and maxillarv teeth, subcylindiical sacral dia- 
popliyses ami precoraooids, and with omoster- 
nmn ; the frog f.Tinily. it is the most extensive fam- 
ily of batraohiani, about 250 species, of several geuen^ 
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being known. Setfregi, and outa nnder emmtermim tad 
/tonal. 

raniform (ran'l-fdrm), a, [< NL. ran^formUtt < 
L. ratui^ a frog, + forma, form.] Frog-liko; 
resembling or related to a fro^ ; belonging to 
the Raniformes ; ranine: distinguished from 
hufoniform, 

Baniformefl (ran-i-f6r'mez), n. jd. J[NL., pi. of 
raniformia : see raniform.] A division of ba- 
trachians, including tlio true frogs: distin- 
guished from linfoni formes, 

Banina^ (r^nl'nl^), a. [NL. (Lamarck, 1801), 
fom. sing, of rd- 
ninus: see m- 
nine,] In Crus- 
tacea, the typical 
genus of Ranini- 
dic, containing 
such frog-crabs as 
R, dorsweda. 

Banina^ (r&.ni'- 
ntt), n. pi, [NL., 

< ItanaX + j 
In (IttntheFs clas- 
sidcatiou, a divi- 
sion of oxydaetyl 
opisthogloBsate 
batrachiaiis, con- 
taining 6 families 
of frogs. 

Banlnm (ra-ni'- 
ne), n. pi, [NL., 

< Rana^ + -ime,] 

The true frogs as 
a subfamily of batraclnans, corresponding to 
the family Ranidw, 

ranine (ra'nin), a, [< F. ranin, < Nlz. raninus, 

< li. rami, a frog: see Eaua'^,] 1. In htTpet,, 
pertaining to frogs; related or belonging to the 
Ranidte; raniform.— 2. In anal., pertaining to 
the under sitle of the tip of the tongue, where 
a tumor called a f^anula is sometimes formed. 
The raalne artery is the termination of the lingual artery, 
running to the tqiof the tongue ; it is accompanied by the 
ratline vein. 

raninian (ra-nin'i-an), a, and n. [< ranine + 
•tan,] I, o', rertaining to the Raninidse. 

n. n. A crab of the family Raninidw, 
BaninidSB (nl-nin'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < RaninaX 
+ -idfp,] A'family of anomurous crnstacoaiis, 
typified by the genus Ranina, Tliey have a smooth 
ovato-obloiig campiuH), the last pair of lugs reduced and 
snbdorsal, and the abdomen shoi^ partially extendml, and 
not foldoil under the thorax. The species are almost en- 
tirely confined to the tropics. See cut under Jianinai. 
ranlnoid (ran'i-noid), a. Pertaining to the 
Raninoidem ; raninian. 

Baninoidea (ran-i-noiM^-fi), n, pi. [NL.,< Ra- 
nina^ + -fddea.] A supefl’amily of anomurous 
crustaceans, represented by the raninians. 
ranite (ran'it), n, [< Icel. Ran, a giant goddess, 
queen of the sea, + -t7c‘A] A hydrated silicate 
of aluminium and sodium, derived from the 
alteration of elaBolil.e: it occurs in soutliem 
Norway, and is essentially the same as hydro- 
iiephelite. 

ramvoroUB (nl-niv'q-ms), a, [< h, rana, a frog, 
+ vorare, devour,] Frog-eating; subsisting 
Iiabitually or chiefly upon frogs: as, the marsh- 
hawk is ranirorous. 

rank^ (rangk), a, [< ME. rank, rane, rank, 
raunk, renk, strong, proud, also rancid (infin- 
enced by OF. ranee, ranei, rancid : see ratnid) ; 

< AS. rane, proud, forwanl, arrogant, showy, 
bold, valiant, = D. MLO; L(l. G. rank, slender, 
projecting, lank, =r Icel. rakkr (for *rankr), 
straight, slender, bold, valiant, = 8w. rank, long 
and thin, ss Dan. rank, straight, ertH't, slender.] 
If. Strong; powerful; capable of acting or of 
being used with great effect; energetic; vigor- 
ous; headstrong. 

There arof all the rowto with there ftonJh* ahlppos, 
Cast ancres with cablea that ketio were of by t 

DeStruetion qf Trt>y (E. E. T. S.X 1. 4701. 

Soch a ranete and full writer must vbi\ if ho will do wfse- 
lie, the exoroloe of a veiie m>od kliidu of Epitome. 

.dactotrit, The Schulemaater, p. 112. 
Wlion folke bene fat, and rlchea rancke. 

It la a aigne of helth. Speneer, Shop. Cal., Jnly. 
Her rank teeth the glittering poiaons chaw. 

MiddUUm, Entortalimient to King Jamea 

2. Strong of its kind or in character; unmiti- 
gated; virulent; thorough; utter: as, runAr poi- 
son; rani* treason ; run! nonsense. 

The mi4« rebelle baa been nn-to my roundo table, 
Kedy aye with Eomaynea ! 

korte Afihure (E. E. T. &), 1. 8402. 
Whoao sacred fllletea all besprinkled were 
With fllth of gory Mod, and venim rank. 

Swrreif, JCndd, IL 


rank 

wnue moami o*er her In vataf 
And to his mother he has gana 
That vile rank witch, o* vtlest kind I 

WiUU*t Lodge (Ghild’e BeUads, 1, 168JI 
Rank corruption, mining all within, * 

Infects unseen. Sdiiut,, Hunle^ ill. 4. 148L 
Run, run, ye rogues^ ye preofoos rogues, ye nmlr rognee! 

FUUher, Bonduoa, iv. 8. 


What are these but rmk 
Ai 


to? 

The Hsn of the Town. 


8. Strong in growth; growing with vigor or ra- 
pidity; hence, coarse or gross: said of plants. 

Seven ears of corn came up upon one stalk, ronk and 
giaxl. Oen. zlL 5. 

Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Reign o’er the land, and rob the hllght«d rye. 

Or^, Works, L 5. 

As o'er the verdant waste I milde my steed. 

Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides. 

Bryant, The Prsiries. 

4. Suffering from overgrowth or hypertrophy; 
plethoric. [Rare.] 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend. 

Who else must bo let bhxxi, who else Is fvmk. 

.9Aak.,J.C.,iU.1.168. 

5. Causing strong ^wth ; producing luxuri- 
antly; rich and fertile. 

Whore land is rank, *tls not good to sow wheat after a 
fallow. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

6. Strong to the senses; offensive; noisome; 
rancid: as, a rank taste or odor. 

To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds. 

Shak., Sonnets, Iziz. 
And because they [the (tophrarians] always annolntthem- 
selucs with grease and fat, tliey yeeld a ranks smell. 

fiurehas, ITlgrlmage, p. 698. 
Whence arise 

Ihit weeds of dork luxuriance, tares of haste, 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the cyea 

Bynm, Childe Harold, Iv. 120 l 
A nnmhcr held pipes between their teeth, fllHug the 
room with the rank smoke of the stnmgest and blackest 
tobacco. C. J, Bellamy, Breton Mills, 11. 

Hcnco — 7, Coarse or gross morally ; offensive 
toiliomind; obscene; indecent; foul. 

My wife *B a bobby-horse, deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wenoh. Shak., W. 1\, L 2. 277. 
Hie T/mdon Cuckolds, tlie most rank play that ever suo- 
ceodod, WHS then [In the time of King Charles II.] in the 
highest court favour. Life qf Qvin (reprint 1887), p. 14. 

The euphemisms suggested by the American Revisers 
were certainly desirable. Instead of the rank words which 
olTcnd Aniuricau senslblUileM. 

smudheca Sacra, XLIH. 557. 

8t. Ruttish ; in beat. 

Tlio ewes, being rank. 

In the end of antuniu turned to the nuns. 

Shak., M. of y., 1. 8. 81. 

9. In law, ex<* 08 Bivc; exceeding the actual 
value: as, a rank modus.— 10. In cutting 
strongly or deeply, as the iron of a plane set so 
as to project more than usual. 

A roughing tool with nrnkfeed or a fliilsh tool with fine 
feed. Sei. Amer., N. S., LI. 8R 

11. Eager; anxious; impatient: as, he was 
rank to do it, [Blang, U. S.] - 
in a passion. [Prov. Eng.] 


[Blang, IT. B.] — 12. Very angry; 
passion. [Prov. Eng.] 
rankH (rangk), adr. [< rankl, a.] Rankly; 
strongly; furiously. 

The seely man, seeltig liim ryde so ranek. 

And ayme at him, fell flatt to gronnd for feare. 

A^feneer, V. Q., U. lit 6. 
He’s Irrecoverable: mad, ranke mad. 

Mareton, What you Will, L 1. 

rank^t (raugk), v, i. [ME. *rank€n, ronken; < 
rank^, a.] To become rank. 

Er hit ronke on rote. Anglia, iv. 19, 


grade, station, < OP. rene, reng, later rang, P. 
rang (> D. G. Dan. Bw. rang), F. dial, ringue, 
raing ss 1^. renc ss OCat. renc, a rank, row, 
range ; < OHG. bring, hrmc, MHG. rt»c, G. ring, 
a ring, = E. ring: see ristfl, w. Cf. naraiMue, 
fi'om the same mt. (OHG.) source. The imet. 
renk is < F.; Ir. rano < E.] 1. A line, row, or 
range. [Obsolete or archaic except in i^oifio 
uses. Bee L] 

And all the fmltfull spawne of Ashes hew 
In endlease mneki along enranged were. 

Spmmr, ¥, Q., m vL 86. 

If therefore we look upon the nmk or ohsin of things 
voluntarily derived from the poeltive will of Ck>d, we b^ 
bold the riches of his glory proposed as the end of alL 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, v., Appu 1. 

The rank of osiers by tlie murmariiw stream. 

Shak., Ai you like it, Iv. 8. 80. 
Two eqnall ranks of Orient Pearia impale 
The open throat. 

iS^lssMir, tr. of Du Bartaa's Weeka L 6. 
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raiikii6i8 


In my Imrenlle dty% mmI even long ilnoe, there wm» 
hereeboauL • heokney-coeoh rank that had endured Utuo 


out of mind, but wu iu letter yean called a oab-atand. 

A. and 6tb eer., X. Hldii. 
ft^floally — (a) One of the rowa of a body of troopa, or 
of any peraona almilarly rangod in a rlghUanddeft line; a 
line of aoldlera or other peraona atariding abreaat in a 
formation : diatlnguiabed from 5. See rank and file, 
under /l«3. 


And Merlin that rode fro oo to a>nother aacrlde 
hem often '*ore auauiiL" MeHin (fi. £. T. S.X iU. fiBS. 

Olotocara, which had not learned to keepe hia raiiAe, or 
rather moued with rage, lept on the platformc, aiidthmat 
him through the bodle with hia pike and alow him. 

UaHuyi't Vnyagrt, IIL ttSS. 
Meanwhile the Tuacan aniiy, 

Kight glorioua to behold, 

Came flaahitig back the noonday light, 

Rank behind rank, like aurgcw bright 
Of a broad aea of gi>ld. Mamiday, lloratlua. 
Hence— (b) pi. The linea or diviaiona of un army or any 
armed force ; organiaed aoldiery ; tlie laxly or claaa of 
common aoldiera : aa, the rarUr» arc full ; to riac from the 
mnkr ; to reduce an otHcur to the raidn. 


The Knight of Kokeby led hia ratdra 
To aid the valiant northern Karla 
Who drew the aword for royal Cliarlea. 

SeoU, K4)keby, i. 28. 


In 1887 the number waa fifty-one ; and in 1888, up to the 
lat September, forty-five commlaaiona were given to men 
from the rankt. Uarper'a May.t 1.XXX. 340 . 


(fi) In organ-huUdhig, a row or aet of plpea, one fur each 
digital of the keyboard. A mixture-aUip ia aaid to be of 
two, three, four, or five ranka, according to the numbera 
of pipea aounded at once by a aingle digltnl. (d) One of 
the linea of atiuarea 011 a choaa-bourd riitinlug from aide to 
aide, in diatiiiction from the filea, which nin from player 
to player. ( 0 ) A row, oa of leavea on a atom, 
at, k continuous line or course; a stretch. 

Preaently after he waa baptiaud, hoe went to faat in the 
doaurt> xl. dayea ik xl. nighta on a raneka. 

Gtiaoara, Lettera (tr. by Uellowea^ ir>77X p. 800. 


3. A class, or<ler, or of iiersoiis; any 

aggrrogato of individuals classed toi^eiher for 
some common reason, as social station^ occu- 
pation, character, or creed: as, the Prohibition 
ranks; the ranks of the AnarciiistM. 


'I'hou wert huneat, 

Ever among the rank of go<xl men counted. 

Fletcher f Wife lor a Month, v. 1. 
All ranka and t>rdorN of niuti, being equally concerned 
in public bleaaitiga, equally join in apreading the iiifeu^ 
tion. Rp. Atterbury. 

Then from hia Ixirdahip I nhall learn 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern 
One rank aa weel 'a another. 

liumitf On Meeting Baail, Lord Daer. 
Tlie nearcat practical approach to the theological enli- 
mate of a ain may be found in the ranka of the aacetica. 

Leekjf, Kurop. Morala, I. 117. 

4. Grade in a scale of comparisou; class or 
clossitlcation; natural or acquired status; rai- 
ative position ; standing. 

Not 1‘ the worat rank of manhood. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1. 108. 
Theae are all virtiien of a nieaner rank. Addiaon. 


Specifically, of peraona— (a) 'I'ltulor diatiiiction or dig- 
nity ; gnulatlon by heroditai'y, official, or other title : aa, 
civil, judicial, or military rank; the rank of baron or 
marquia ; the rank of general or admiral ; the rank of 
ambaaaador or governor. The relative rank of otticcra of 
the Tiiited Statea army and navy ia aa followa: Ouiiei'al 
ranka with admiral ; lieutenant-general witli vlee-adniiral ; 
major general witli rear adinirul ; brigadier-goiieral with 
conirotxlore ; colonel with capUiin ; lieiitenant-eolonel 
with commander; major with lieiiieiiant-irominaiidcr; 
captuin witli licutenant(Henior grade); Aral lieutenant with 
liouteiiant (juulur gindu) ; aueond lieutenant with erialgu. 

The rank of an ambaaaHdor haa nothing to do with the 
tranaaotlon of atfaira. 

Wtadaej/, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 94. 
(b) Eminent atanding or dignity ; eepecinlly, ariatooretic 
■tation or hereditary diati notion, aa in Kuropeau moti- 
archiea ; inherited or conferred aooial eminence. 

Keapectforifank, fifty yeara ago unlveraal and profound, 
ia rapidly decaying. 'I'here are aiill many left who Imllevu 
in Mom« kind of auperiority by Divine Right and the Sov- 
ereigii’a gift of Rank, even though that Rank be but ton 
yean old, and the grandfathur’a ahop ia atlll remembered. 

W. Beaant, Fifty Yeara Ago, p. lls. 

6t. A ranging or roving; hence, discursive 
wandering; divagation; aberration. 

Inatead of a manly and aober form of devotion, all the 
extravagant ranka and ailly freaka of enthuaiaam ! 

Bp, Atterbury, Hennonii» T. it. 

0. In geom., the degree of a locus of lines, (a) 
The number of llncM of a aingly infinite qratoro which cut 
any given lino in tiidimeiiatonal apace, (b) The number 
of linea of a triply infinite ayatem which lie in one plane 
and paaa through one point in that plane.— A split In the 
ranks, dlaaenuon and divtalon in a party, aect, aociety, 
orlhellke. [tkilloq.] 

They mutt eubmit to the humiliation of acknowledging 
a aplil in their own rafUea. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVl. 749. 

Baift and Us. Bee /fes.— Bank of a oomplsx, the 
number of Itt raya lying in an arbitrary plane and puaing 
through an arbitral point In that plane.— Rank Of a 
pnm, the rank of the ayatem of ita tangenta, or the nnm- 
bor of tangenta which out any arbitrarily taken line In 


ipaoo.— Bank of a surfhos. the number of tangent lines 
to the Burfaoe which He in a given plane and jpata through a 
given point in that plane .— to break rano. Bee break. 
-To fill the ranks, to make up the whole number, or 
a competent number.— To keep rankt, to be in keeping ; 
be conalateiit 

Some atrange effect which will not well keep muck 
With the rare temperance which ia admired 
In hia life hithcrUK 

Beau, and Fi., Knight of Maltii, Hi. 8. 
To take rank, to have rank or conMlUcmtiou ; be eluaaeil 
or oateemed, with reference to poaitloii or merit : a% he 
takea rank aa a veiy original poet. — To take rank Of, to 
have the right of taking a higher place Umii ; outrank . 
UM. in (Ireat tiritaiu tlie aovereigii'a aoiia tnkr rank all 
other noblea. Ikimparo rank'-i. r. t, 8.— To take rank 
with, to have the aame or CMKirdinate tank wlLli : lie en- 
titled to like official or aocial iMMislderation ; as, a captain 
in the navy takea rank wUh a colonel in the army, 
rank*^ (raugk), o. [Kurly mod. K. ulso ranrk; < 
rank*^, n„ cf. v.] L Irans, 1. To urraugo in a 
rank or ranks; place iu a rank or line. 

And every aort la iu a aondry bed 
Bott by it aclfe, and ranekt in ixnnely rew. 

Sjteiuer, V. y., III. vl. 8r». 
A many iltoiiaatid warlike French 
That wore uiubattaiiiHl and rank'd in Kent-. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 2. 200. 
llieae aa enemlea tooke their atanda a muHket ahot one 
from another ; ranked themaeluea 10 11 breast, and each 
ranke from another 4 or r> yarda. 

Cajd. ,fahn ShniUi, Wjirka, 1. l.'lfi, 
Horae and chariuta rank'd In bxme array. 

NUton, p. I.., ii. 887. 

2. To assign to a particular class, order, or 
division ; fix the rank of ; class. 

Thon bor’at the face once of a noble gentleman. 
Rank'd in the firat file of tlie virtiioiiH. 

Fletcher, iHmble Marriage., ii. 2. 

1 will not rank itiyaelf In the iiumlxir of the firat. 

I. WalUm, (Complete Angler, p. 40. 

How ahull we rank thee upon glory a pagi^Y 
Thou mure than aoldier and jiial leas than auge I 

Manrr, To Thonuia lintne. 

3. To take rank of or over; outmiik: as, 111 
the LTnit(‘d States army, an officer iMUuniis- 
siotiod simply as general ranks all otlier gen- 
erals, [U. 8.] — 4. To dispose in suitable or- 
der; arrange; classify. 

Antlontly the people [of Mogiieaia] were ranked accord- 
ing to their different trilica. 

Poeocke, JDeacripiioti of the Kant. II. ii. 

Hv ranking all thinga under general and a)H>rial In adH, 
It lUiglcJ rendera the nature or any of tin' propertb a, 
jMiwera, and iiaea of a thing more oaay to be found out 
when we aeek In what rank of beinga it Ilea. 

WaUe, J.oglc, 1. Vi. § V.i. 

5f. To fix as to state or estimation; settle; es- 
tablish. 

We cannot rank you in a nobler frlcndahip 
Than your great aervlce to tin* ataU- deHcrvea, 

Beau, awl FI , Iawh of t-'aiidy, I. 2. 

I, that before waa ranked In aiicb content. 

B. Janatm, Every Man In Ida Humour, ill. 8. 

0t. To range; give the range to, as a gun iu 
firing. 

Thoir ahot ropllea, but they were rank'd too Idgh 
To touch the pinnace. 

Legend qf Captain Jottea (1659). (JUaUiu'ell, uiuler range.) 

n. intrans, 1, To move in ranks or rows. 
[Rar<\] 

Your cattle, Uxi ; Allah made them ; WTvb’Cfible dumb 
creaturea; . . . they come mnittno home at evening time. 

( 'arlgle, 

2. To bo ranged or disposed, as in a part icular 
ortler, class, dr divi.sioii; hold mnk or station; 
occupy a certain position as compared with 
others; as, to rank above, below, or witli some 
other man. 

ITicre la roaaon to believe that he | V’illbirii of Cbange) 
wan by no mcaiia ocfual aa a gcricnil in the field to aonio 
who ranired far below him in liitcllectinil ptiwera. 

Macaulay. Hint. Eng., vll. 

Gorizia ranka aa an fwelcaiaaticnl inetropolia. 

E. A. Frennan, Venice, p. M). 

3t. To range ; go or move about ; hence, to 
bear one’s self ; behave. 

Hia men were a* clad in the grene ; 

The knight waa tinned cupaple. 

With a bended In>w, on u milk-white ateed ; 

And I wot they rank'd right lionidlie. 

Sang q/’f/w? Outlaw Mwira?/ (tJlilld’a Hullada, VI. 25), 

Harke ! they arc at hande ; ranke bHiidaotidy. 

MareUm, Dutch t’ourtexan, iv. 1. 

4. In British law : («) To have i-ank or standing 
as a claim iu bankniptcy or probate proceed- 
ings. 

£19,584 la expected to rank agaJnat aaaeta eatimated at 
£18.120 Ifw. 2d. 

Dady TeUgrap/i, April 8, ISHfi. (Bneye. Diet.) 
(b) To put in a claim against the property of u 
bankrupt person or a deceased debtor : as, lie 
ranked upon the estate. 


raak-axifi (raugk'ak^sis), n, A line considered 
as the envelop of planes. 
rUik-brainedt (nuigk ' brand ),</. Wnnig-hoad- 
ed: crack-brained. 

rank-cunre (raugk'k6i*v), «. A curve consid- 
ered as the envelop of its tangents, 
rankfir (rang'k^^r), n, [< rank'^ + -/rt,] 1. 

One who ranks or aiTanges ; one who disiioses 
in ranks. — 2. A military officer who has risen or 
been promoted from the ranks. [( Villoq., Kng.] 
The new coast battalion, moat of i%boac otficcra are 
rankera, 

SL Jamea'a Oatette, Juno 2, 1880. p. 12. {,Encye. Did.) 
ranking (rang'king), //. [Verbal n. of rank'^, 
e.J The act of one who ranks.— Rankliig and 
sue, or ranklllff of creditors, in Seata law, tlm prouoM 
wheroby the hciTtablc property of an Inwdvoiit peraon ia 
Jiidiciiuly aolil and the price divided ninoiig 1 i1h cmll- 
toi-fl iiccunllng to thetr aevoral rlghta and preferences 
TIiIh Ih tlio inuat ixuuplex and coniprohoiiaive prcK'oaa 
known ill tho law of Scotland, but la now practicHlly oli- 
Bolctu. It uorruapoiida to the Engliah jirttcuiM of mar- 
Rbiiliiig Bcuui'itiua in an action for nHleniption or fon> 
cloHurc. 

rankle (rang'kl), r. ; pret. and pii. rankled, 
ppr. ranklinq, [Karly mod. K. also rankilt, 
rankyll; < MlO. ranclvn, freo. of rank^, r.l I, 
intrans, 1. To operate rankly or with painful 
elTect ; cause iiinaininntion or in’itation; pro- 
duce a flustering wound: used of eitlier physical 
or mental inilueiiees. 

IxMik, wluMi he fawna, he bitea ; and when he bitea, 
ilia venom UNitli will mnlde to llie doiitli. 

Shak., Kiel). 111., 1. 8. 201. 
fllel looked the rage that rankled in hia heart. 

Vruldte, Worka, 1, 70. 

Or jenloiiay, with rankling (ixilh, 

Tbiit inly giiawa the M'crel beiirt. 

Uray,iU\ a blatant Kroapeet of Eton College. 

Say, ahall I wound with aaliro'a mnl'fm// ajumr 
The pure warm huarta that bid nit' wolcoine hero? 

0. H'. llidtiica, A Kbytned Lcaoon. 

llcaentment long rankled in tin* iiiindH of aoinu whom 
Endicott hod pcrhiipa too paHMioiiid4!l) puniahid. 

Hanrngl, 11 lat. tJ. S., I. .822. 

2. To eontinuo or grow rank or strong; con- 
tinue to be painful or irritating; remain iu an 
infituned or u)cf>rous condition; fester, as a 
physical or mental wound or sore. 

My wtinla might caat riink polatm to hia pores. 

And nmke Ida aaoln and rankling hIiiowm ernek. 

Peetle, Diivhl and llcthaabe. 

A leper ahtii up In a jM^athoiiHi' ntnkleth to himself, in< 
fei'ta not otbera. Heu. T. Adame, Works, 111. 19. 

A wound f the. fioah. no doubt, wanta nroiiipt redress; . . . 
But a wound to llm aoiil? 'J'liat ranklea woI'mc and worse. 

Bntwnintf, itJng and Book, 1. 107. 

n. frans. 1. To irritateq intlamo; cause to 
festt'r. 

1'ben abidl the Hritona, biit* dfainayil and woake, 

From tbeir long vaasabigo gin to rcapire. 

And on their l*ayntiii foca avengo tbeir ranekletl ire. 

Spenaer, V. Q., 111. ill. iifi. 

2t. To con‘odt\ 

Here, beennair Ida iiioutb watera at tlio inon^, his [Jn- 
daa'al teetJi rankle the woman's orcilli, for so l find ma- 
lignant nqirovera styled: comHlniit, non corrignnt; cor- 
reptorea, Inniif) corniptoroa tln^ do not mend, but make 
worse ; tliey bitc. they gnaw. 

Rev. T. Adarna, Works (Scmioii on John xii. (I), IT. 224. . 

rankly (mngk'li), adr. f < MK. rankly, rankly; 

< rank^ •+• if. With great strength or 

force; fiercely; ramjauitly. 

Ilerk reiik ! is this ry^t, so rtmkly to wrath 
For any dede that 1 iiiif don other denn'd the set? 

AUUcratice i*oewiK(wl. Morris), Hi. 481. 

2. In an excessive maniu'r or degree; inonli- 
iiatfdy; intensely; profusely; exuberantly: as, 
rankly poisotious; rankly treasonable; weeds 
that grow rauAVv. — 3. Offensively; noisomely; 
fetidly. 

The smoking of Iticcnso or perfumes, and the like, atnclls 
rankly enough, In nil eonaelenee, of blolntry. 

Dr, U, More, Aiitfilote against idulaf ly, vHI. {Latham.) 

4. Grossly; foully. 

The wbolf> ear of Denmark 
Ih by a forged process c»f my disat h 
BanJdy Hbiiseil. Shak., Hamlet, 1. 5. 88. 

ranknoSB (rangk'nes), n. [< MK. rauknvHse; 
<rankX + -wexx.] If. J’hysical strength; ef- 
fective force ; pofeney. 

The cranc'a pride Is in the rankneaa of her wing. 

Sir It. L'Earange, Fables. 

2. Htrength of kind, qualtty, or degree, in a 
disparaging sense; hence, (‘xtravagance; ex- 
cess; grosHiiess; rcj>ulsivein‘ss: nn, rankness of 
growth; the rtniknrss a poison, or of one’s 
pride or prctensioiiH. — 3t. Insolence; presump- 
tion. 

I will physic your ranktieaa. and yet give no thousand 
crowns ucltlier. Shak., As you Like it, L 1. OL 
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4. Btreni^h of nn^wtb ; rapid or exoeiisiTe in- 
creaHe; exuberance; extra vaganoe; excess, aa 
of plants, or of the wood of trees. Bankneu is a 
oondltlun c»fUni incident to fniiUtrees in gardens and ur> 
ohards, in consequence of which great shoots or feeders 
are given out with litUe or no bearing wood. Excessive 
riohiiess of soil and a too copious supply of manure are 
generally ttie inducing causea. 

1 aril stifled 

With the mere raiUaum of their Joy. 

Shak,, Hen. Vlll., iv. 1. fitf. 

5. Kxcossivo fertility; exiibcniiit productive- 
iiesH, as of soil. 

Hy reason of the ranktfnetm and fruhjfniiiesse of the 
grounde, kyne, swyne, and hui-ses dcK» iiiuriielously iu- 
orease III thusif regions. 

PeUsr Marinr (tr. of Eden's Klrsi Hooks on America, ed. 

lArber, p. 104). 

Bred by the rankntM of the pleiitcoiiH land. 

Vrtiffton, liegeiid of Thoinas Ooinwoll. 

6. Offensive or iioisoriH* smell or taste; repul- 
siveiiesH Jo the senses. 

The native or olFeiisivoiiess which snmeperaons 

are subject to, botli in tlieir br(*iit}i and eonstitiition. 

Jer. Tai/lorC!), Artificial llaiidsuiiioneas, p. 46. 

Tank-plane (mnirk'itlan), n. The plane of a 
piano petie.il. 

rank-point (rangk'jmint), n. The focus of a 
plane ])eneil. 

rank-radiant (raugk'nl^di-ant), ti, A point 
consideretl ns tlie envelop of lines lying in a 
plane. 

rank-ridinfft (rangk 'ridding), a, Itiding furi- 
ously; ham-riding. 

And on his iiiateh as much the Western horseman lays 
As the rank rutinn Scots upon their (Jallowaya 

Draylont Polyolhlon, ill. 28. 

rank-BCentod ( ran gk 'sen ^ t(ul )y a, Htroug-sceii t- 
ed; having a coarse, or offensive oilor. 

The mutable, raiUc-ueented many. Shak., Cor., ill. 1. 66. 
rank-BUrface (rangk'ser''faH), n. A surfa<‘e con- 
Bidtirod as the envelop of its tajigeiits. 
rann, n. Hee ran’K 
rannee, n. Hee rmL 

rannelt (ran 'el), n. [< F. ramUCy toad, dim. of 
L. raw«, frog.] A struinptd ; a jirostituto. 

Buell a roiulsli rauMl, such a dlssoliiUi (Hlllan-flirt. 

(/. Uarrutyt I’lereo’s Supererogation (1600). 

rannel-balk (rau'el-bak), n. Hame as randle- 
har, 

rannent. A Middle English pmterit jdural of 
run, Vhauecr, 

rannyt (ran'i), w. [Also ranney ; supposed to bo 
ul t. a eorruption (through OF. ) of L. aranetm^ sc. 
mutij a kiini of mouse : see shrew and araneous,^ 
The shrew or shrew-mouse, Sorex arancus. 

Bamitionfcus and Nicaiiderdo cnll the rous araiieus, the 
shrew or ranwy, blind. Sir T. Bniipne, ViUg. Err., ill. 18. 

ranoid (ra'nold), n, [< L. rariHj a frog, + Or. 
rhhCf form.] In herpet., same as ravine: dis- 
tinguished iroiii hnfonoUh 
ranpickt, ranpiket, Hame as rampich. 
ranBack (ran'sak), V. fl^op. ransakc^ the form 
ramaek being due in part to association with 
Huck*^, pillage (see def. 1!); < ME. ramtaken^ 
ramakyn^ raunsakefif < Icel. rannaaka (= 8w. 
Norw. ransaka = Dan. ramage), search a house, 
ransack, < rann (for *rasn)j a house, abode (= 
AH. rasiif a ]dauk, ceiling, = Goth, rasn, a 
house), + saka^ light, hurt., harm, appar. taken 
in this compound w'ith the stmst^ of tiio related 
sahyaj set^k, = AH. mYta, seek: see seek and 
sake,} I, trails. 1. To search thoroughly; seek 
carefully in all parts of ; explore, point by point., 
for what is desired; overhaul in detail. 

In a iiiorweiiyiig 

When rhebns, with his tlry t4)rche8 rode, 
Hanmiked hath every lover In liys drede, 

Chaueer, CninplHiiit of Mars, 1. 28. 
All the artielis there in eonteynid they shall mnsakyn 
besvly, and dtsciissyn soo disoreUy in here remembraiiiiue 
that both in will . , . slial not omyttyn for to comtilishe 
the seyd artides. Poston LeUen, 1. 458. 

Ill the third Year of his Reiini, he ranmrktd nil Monas- 
teries, and all the Gold and Sliver of either (liallces or 
Shrines lie took to his own use. Baker, Chroiiielea, p. 26. 

(Tieero . . . ranmoke all nature, and poors forth a re- 
dundaiioy of llgures even with a lavish hand. 

GoldmwUh, Metaphors. 

2t. To sack; pillage completely; strip by 
plundering. 

Their vow is made 
To ranmuik 'I'roy. 

Shdk„ T. and a, Frol., i., 1. 8. 
I observed only these two things, a village exceedingly 
ransacked and nilnated hy moanes of the olvil warres. 

. Coryai, Crudities, I. 28. 

3t. To obtain by ransacking or pillage ; seize 
ujion; carry off; ravisli. — 4t. To vimate; de- 
flower: as, *^ransaekt chastity,” Spenser, 
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rant 


n. intranSf. To make penetrating aearob or 
inquisition; pry; rummage. [Obsolete or rare.] 

With norflogious Tools wo ruddy rend her. 

And mnioeir deeply in her bosom tender. 

Sytveetsr, tr. of Du Bartas'a Week% L b. 
Such words he gaue, but deepe witli dynt the sword 
enforced furst 

Had ransakt through his ribs and sweete white hreat at 
uiioe bad bursts Phasr, iBueid, ix. 

ransack (ran^sak), n. [Of. Icel. ranneak, rann- 
sokn, u ransacking; from the verb.] 1. De- 
tailed search or inquisition ; careful investiga- 
tion. [Bare.] 

What secret comer, what unwonted way, 

Has scap'd the ransodir of my rambllM tnonght ? 

Guar/eg, lanblems, iv. 12. 

To oompllo, however, a real account of her (Madame 
BdoomierJ would necessitate tiio ransoek of all the 
memoirs, eorrespotidenoe, and aneodotsge concerning 
French political and literary life for Gie flrst half of this 
century. Bneye. BrtL, XX. 809. 

2t. A ransacking; search for plunder; pillage; 
sac'k. 

Your Highness undertook the Protection of the English 
Vessels putting into the Portof Leghorn for shelter, against 
the Dutch Men of War threatning 'em with notning but 
Ransoek and Destruction. 

Milton, Letters of State, Bept, 1652. 
Even your father's house 
Shall not be free from ransack. J, Webder. 

ranBackert (ran'sak-^r), n. [< ME. raunsakvr; 
< ransack -f -cr^.l One who ransacks; a care- 
ful searcher; a pillager. 

That es to say, Raunaaker of the myghto of Godd and of 
Ilia Maieste wlth-owttonc grot clotuies and luoknes sail be 
oiierlayde and oppreaside of Ilytn-aelfe. 

tiampoie, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42. 

ranBakef, V. An obsolete form of ramaek. 

ran^acklet (run'shak-l), r. t, A variant of 
ransack f simulating ramshaekle^. 

Th^ loosed the kye out, ane and a*. 

And ranshadHed the house light wel. 

Jamie Te(f«r (Cliild's Ballads, Vl. 106). 

ranBOm (ran'sum), n. [Early mod. E. also ran- 
some, raunsam; < ME. ransome, raumom, rawn- 
somc, ranson, ransoun, raunson, raunsun, ratoni- 
son (for the change of n to m, cf. random) =s 
I). rantsoen =b MLG. LG. ran^un, ransun = Q. 
ransdon s= Dan. ranson = Hw. ranson, < OF. 
ran^n, reason, raemon, raenehon, F. ran^n ss 
Pr. reetnsos, rezempto, mod. ran^oun,ilk. redemp- 
tiohi-), ransom, redemption: see redemption, of 
which ransom is a much shrunken form.] 1. 
Kedemption for a price ; a holding for redemp- 
tion ; also, release from captivity, bondage, or 
the poBBossion of an enemy for a consideration ; 
liberation on payment or satisfaction of the 
price demanded. 

And Galashlii selde than stiolde he dye with-outo raun- 
com. Merlin (E. E. T. B.), ill 571. 

You beseche and pnw, 

Fair sir, saue my lif«^ lete me oti-llr go, 

Taking this pople to ranson also I 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. H.X L 4205. 

Then ho slmll give for the ransom of his life whatsoever 
is laid upon him. Ex. xxi. 8a 

The Money raised for Ids Ransom was not so properly 
a Taxation as a Contribution. Raker, ( •hroiiicles, p. 66. 

2. The money or price awarded or paid for the 
redemption of a prisoner, captive, or slave, or 
for goods captured by an enemy; payment for 
liberation from restraint, penalty, or punish- 
ment. 

Vpon a oroBse naylyd 1 was for the, 

Soffred deth to pay the rawnimm. 

Political Poems, etc. FumivallX p. 111. 

Even the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 

Mark X. 45. 

8t. Atonement; expiation. 

If hearty sorrow 

Be a sulBolent ransom for offence, 

1 tender *t here. Shak., T. O. of V., v. 4. 75. 

ransom (ran'sum), V, t, [Early mod. E. also 
raunsome; < ME. *raunsonen, rannecounen, < 
OF. ran^ner, ransom; from the noun.] 1. 
To redeem from captivity, bondaj(i:c, forfeit, or 
punishment by paying or giving in ri'tum tnat 
which is deraanded; buyout of servitude; buy 
off from penalty. 

A robbere was jwavneioiinsd rather than thei alle, 
Wlth-outen any penaunoe of purgatorie, to perpetael 
blisBo. IHers PUnoman (BX x. 42a 

This was hard fortune : but if alive and taken. 

They shall be ransom'd, let it be at millions. 

FUteher, Humorous Lieutenant, U. 4. 
Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole 
To poor Blok people, richer in His eyes 
Who ransamn us, and haler too, than I. 

Tennymm, Ooinevere. 

2f. To redeem; rescue; deliver. 

I will ransom them from the power of the gmve ; I will 
redeem them from death. Hot. xlii 14. 


8t. To bold at ranBom; demand or aeeept a 
ransom for; exact payment on. 


And he and hys oompany 
the country as well by rounson^nge of 
pillage oner aU the oountrey. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart's Chron., IL 


dyde great domage to 
' the townee as by 


(fiichetrdeon.) 

4t. To set free for a price; give up the cus- 
tody of on receipt of a consideration. 


I would . • . ransom him to any French courtier for a 
new-devjaed courtesy. Shak., L. L. 1.., I. 2. 6a 


5t. To atone for; expiate. 

Those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 

And Uioy are rich and ransom all 111 deeds. 

Shak., Bonnets, xxxiv. 

raaBOmable (rantsum-^bl), a. r< ransom + 
-able,] Capable of being ransomed or redeemed 
for a price. 

I passed my life in that hath with many other gentle- 
men and persons of condition, distinguished and ac- 
counted as ransomable. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. Iv. la {Dairies.) 

ranBOm-bill (rau'sum-bil), n. A war contract 
by which it is agreed to pay money for the 
ransom of property captured at sea and for its 
safe-conduct into port. 

ransomer (ran'sum-dr), n. [Early mod. E. 
raunsomer, < OF. ranmnneur, < ran^nner, ran- 
som: see ransom, e.j One who ransoms or 
redeems. 


The onlio saulor, redeemer and ratmeomer of them 
which were lost in Adam our forefather. 

Foaec, Martyrs, au. 1656. 

ransom-ftee (ran'sum-fre), a. Free from ran- 
som; rauBomless. 

Till the fair slave l>e render'd to her sire, 

And ransotn/ree restor'd tu his abode. 

Rryden, Iliad, i. 147. 

ranBOmless (rau'sum-les), a. [< ransom + 
-less.^] Free from ransom; without the pay- 
ment of ransom. 

Cosroe, Cassana, and the resi^ he free, 

And ransomless return ! 

Fletcher {and anatherr). Prophetess, iv. a 
For this brave stranger, Sf> iiidear'd to thee. 

Passe to thy country, ransomlesse and free. 

Beywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. Pearson, 

[1874, II. 428X 

ranstead (ran'sted), n. [Also ransted; fre- 
quently also ramstead, ramsted; said to have 
been introduced at Philadelphia as a ganien 
flower by a Welsh gentleman named Jlamtead,'] 
The common toad-flax, lAnaria vulgaris, nyteea 
with herbage of rank odor, erect stem, narrow 
leaves^ ana a rac?emo of spuiTed flowers, col* 
ored light-yellow, part of ilie lower lip brighp 
orange. 

rant (rant), V. i, [< OD. ranten, also remsHen, 
dote, be enraged, = LQ, randen, attaol^auy 
one, call out to any one, = G. ranzen, toss 
about, make a noise; ef. G. dial, rant, noise, 
uproar; root uncertain.] 1. To speak or de- 
claim violently and with little sense; rave: 
used of botli the matter and the manner of 
utterance, or of either alone: as, anting 
preacher or actor. 

Nay, an thoult mouth, 

I’ll ratU as well as thou. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 807. 
They say you're angry, and rant mightily, 

B^use 1 love the same as yon. 

Cowley, The Mistress, Rloh Rival 
Make not your Hecuba with fury rage, 

And show a ranting grief upon me stage. 

Drpden and Soames, tr. of Boileau s Art of Poetry, 111.4(0. 

2. To be jovial or jolly in a noi^ wav ; make 
noisy mirth. [North. Eng. and Scoton.] 

Wi* quaffing and laughing. 

They ranlsd and they sang. . 

Hums, JoUy Beggan. 

rant (rant), n. [< rant, r.] 1. Boisterous, 

empty declamation; fierce or higb-somiding 
language without much meaning or digi^ty c3 
thought; bombast. 

This is stoical rant, without any foundation in the na- 
ture of man or reason of things. Aitertwy. 

2. A ranting speech ; a bombastic or boisterous 
utterance. 

After all their rants about their wise man being happy 
In the bull of Fhalaris, do., they yet allow'd him to dis- 
patch himself if he saw cause. stuUngfiset, 8ermon% lirv. 

He sometimes, indeed, in his rants, talked with Norman 
haughtiness of the Gdtlo barbarians ; but all his sympa- 
thies were really with the natives. 

Maeaukty, Hist Eng., vL 

3. The act of frolicking; a frolic; a bolster^ 

ous merrymaking, generally accompani^ with 
dancing. [Scotch^] * ^ 

Thou art the life o* public haunts ; ^ 

But [without] thee, what were ourfSln and nmfs f 

Bums, Scotch Drink. 
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jffifissasu-.i.'ar*'”’*"-" 

Blid[ Dwuf , U. 

4. A kind o£d«noe, or the music to which it was 
danced. SMbomboM. 

raii.tan(ran'to),n. [S^ti^iSSiSnS: 
of randan.^ Same as randan, 
ranter^ (ran't^r}, n. [< rant + 1. One 

who rants ; anouy talker; a boisterous preach- 
er^ actor, or the like.— 2. [cap.] A name ap- 
plied— (a) ^ way of reproa<m, to ^e mem- 
bers of an Knglish Antfnomian sect of the 
Commonwealth period, variously associated 
with the Familists, etc. (b) Also, opprobrious- 
ly, to the Primitive Methodists, who formed 
themselves into a society in 1810, although the 
founders had separated from the old MeUiodist 
society some years before, the ground of dis- 
agreement being that the now o^y favored 
street preaching, camp-meetings, etc.— 3. A 
merry, roving fellow ; a jolly drinker. [North. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

Mlfteke me not, custom, I mean not tho, 

Of exceisiTe drinking, as great ranters do. 

Proim €/ YwrMdre AU (1007). p. fi. {HaUiweU.) 
Yours, saint or sinner, Bob the Ranier, 

Bums, To James Tennant. 

ranter^ (ran't^r), n. [Origin obscure.] A large 
beer-jug. 

' ranter** (ran'tCr), r. ♦. [Cf. roafef2, n.] To pour 
liquor from a large into a smaller vessel, [nov. 


ranter^ (ran'tCr), v. t Same as renter^, 
rantarism (ran't^r-izm), n. [< ranter^ + -<Vwi.] 
The practice or tenets of the Banters ; rantism. 
rantorsf (i^an'tCrz), n.pl. A woolen stuff made 
in England in tho eighteenth century. Dra- 
pers' Diet, 

antingly (ran'ting-li), ads. In a ranting man- 
ner. (a) With sounding empty speech ; bombastloally. 
ibcisCerous jollity; frolicsomely. 

Sae ranUngty, sae wantonly, * 

Sae dauntingly gaed he ; 

He play’d a spring, and danc’d it round, 

Below the gallows«tree. 

Bums, Maepherson's Farewell. 

..antipole (ran^ti-pol), a, and n. [Appar. < ran- 
ty •¥pole ss head: see potl^. Gf. dodi- 

poll,} L o. Wild; roving; rs^sh. 

Out upon t, at years of discretion, and comport your- 
self at tiolB ranUpoie rate ! 

Congrtve, Way of the World, iv. la 
This ranUpeU hero had for some time singled out the 
Jdooming Katrina for the object of his niioouth gallantries. 
^ n Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 481. 

^n, f». A rude, romping boy or girl; a wild, 
reckkss fellow. 


... V Btrsnge, awkward ranllpoU was that I aaw thee 

speaking toT J, Badlie, 

I was always considered as a ranttpoie, for whom any- 
thing was g(MMl enough. 

Marryat, Frank MUdmay, zv. iDaviet,) 

rantipole (ranHi-pdl), o. i , ; pret. and pp. ran- 
Upoledt^m, rantipoling. [< rantipole, s.] To 
run abWht wildly. 

The elder was a termagant^ imperious wench ; she used 
to rawtSpUe about the house, pinch the children, kick the 
senrants, and torture the oats and doga. .drbutAfiot. 

rantlMin^t (ran'tizm), n. [< Gr. a 

irorinkling, < ^vrU^eiv^ sprinkle, besprinkle.] 
A sprinkling; hence, a small number; a hand- 
fuL [Bare.] 

Va hut a handful to their heap, a rantiam to their bap- 
tism. Bp, Andrvwa, 

rantism** (ran'tizm), n. [< rant + -ism.] The 

S ractioe or tenets of the Banters; ranterism. 
bhnson, 

rsntle-tree, randle-tree (ran'tl-tr§, -dl-tr€), 
ti. [Of. ran-treCf a dial, form of roan-tree; of. 
also ranpiok, rampitk,'] 1. A tree chosen with 
two branohes, which are out shor^ and left 
somewhat in the form of the letter Y, set close 
to or built into the gable of a cottage to sup- 
port one end of the rooftree. — 2. A beam which 
runs from back to front of a chimney, and from 
which the orook is suspended. — 8. Mgurative- 
ly, a tall, raw-boned person. 

If cTcr I see that auld randie4m at a wife again. 111 glc 
hfr aomctbliig to buy tobacco. 

Sem, Guy Mannering, sxfL 

[Scotch in all uses.] 

rantook (ran'tok), n. The goosander, Mergus 
mergwyaer. rOrkneys.] 

ran-treo (nurtrS), n. A dialectal variant of 
roan-tree. Also rantry, 

rutjr^n'ti), a, and n. [< rant + -y^.] Same 
myrandy, [I^v. Eng.] 
nnillarran^^-l|i),ii. ; pi. ranulm (-18). Hs F. re- 
side, < L. rantUdf a little frog, also a smiuil swell- 
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ing on the tonne of cattle, dim. of rasa, a frog: 
see Bona^.l A cystic tumor caused by the ob- 
struction of the duct of a small mucous gland on 
the under surface of the tongue, the so-oalled 
Blandin-Kuhn gland. The term has l>een applied, 
however, with oonstderable looseness, to other tumors in 
or near this place presenting some resemblance to true 
lanulM. 

ranular (ran'^-lto), a, [as F. ranulairc ; as ran- 
ula + -01*3.] of or peixaiuing to a ranula; of 
the character of a ranula. 
RailUllC 1 llace»(ra-nung-ku-l&' 8 f.e),M.p/. [NL. 
(A. L. do Jussieu, 1780), ^Nanunentm + 
Anorder of polypetalous plants of the cobortBa- 
naleSf charactenzed by the iiumorous stamens 
inserted on the roceptaede, five deciduous and 
commonly colored sepals, not more than one 
complete circle of petals, and soods with a mi- 
nute embryo in fleshy albumen, and without an 
aril. They have usually many separate pistils which ma- 
ture into distinct diy fruits, cither achenes or follicles, or 
coalesce into berries. The species, estimated by some at 
1,900, W Durand at 080, are included in fi tribes and .to gen- 
era. llicy occur throughout the world, but In Uie irtipics 
more rarely and chiefly on mountains, elsewhere forming 
a conspicuous part of the flora of almost every region, 
especially in Europe, which contains one fifth, and in 
NorU) America, which has one sevontoenth, of all tlio 
specloa. Their wide diatribution is aided by the long- 
continued vitality of tile seeds, many of which are also re- 
markably slow to germinate later planting, those of sev- 
eral species requiring two years. They are aiiniiul or 
perennial herbs —rarely undershnibs, as Xa^Uhitrhiza, 
Many have dissected alternate or radical loaves, the petiole 
with an expanded sheathing base, but without stipules ; 
CUmatia is exceptional in its opposite leaves and climbiug 
■tom. The order is often known as the buttercup or crow- 
foot family, from the type, and contains an unusually largo 
proportion of other onaracterisUc plants, aa the heputi(;a 
of America, the Christmas rose of Germany, and the lesser 
celandine of England. It includes also many of the most 
beautiful flowers of garden cultivation. Most of tlie spe- 
cies contain in their colorless Juice an acrid and vaiiHtic 
principH which sometimes becomes a dangerous nai'- 
ootie iKiisoii, is often of in^t medicinal value (see heUehore, 
aeonUa, nydraatia^AeUBa, CinUeifnga)AanBua\\y inosi con- 
centrated ill the roots, but very volatile in tlie foliage and 
stems, and ia dissipated by drying or in water, hut inieusl- 
fled by the action of acids, alcohol, etc. Tho onler was one 
of the earliest to be deflned by iKiianists with substaittiully 
its present limits (at Muliiauiqtue hy Llririieus^ 17riIX and 
has long been placed at the head of the polypotalous fami- 
lies of ulcotylMons, tiaiiding as tho flrst order of plants In 
the most widely aocepietl classiflcatlons, from De Candolle 
in 1810 to Durand in 1S88. 

ranunculaceoUB (rarnuDg-ku-la'shius), a. r< 
NL. ranunculaceuSf < Jianunmlus, q. v. (jf. 
UanimctUacsfe,'\ Of or perttiining to tiie Itu- 
nuneulacea: ; resembling tho ranunculus. 
RaniuicnleflB (ra-nung-kfl' le-fl), n, pi. [N L. ( A . 
P. de Candolle, 1818), < Ranunculus + A 
tribe of plants of tho order Ranunrulavva’. it is 
charaotoiised by carpels with one asoending ovule, l>e- 
ootiilng achenes in fruit, by numerous radical leaves, and 

S ixcentlng In the two sriocles of OxygraphU) by the add!- 
oiial presence of alternate ateni-leaves. It Includes the 
typo genus Ranmundua, and 3 other genera embracing 8 
species. 

BanuncillUB (ra-nung'ku-lus), n. [Nl^. (Kas. 
pard Bauhin, 1623), <L. ranunculus, a nKuliciual 
plant, also called batrachwn, perhaps crowfoot 
( > It. ranuncolo, Sp. ranunculo, l*g. ranunculo, 1). 
ranonkel, G. Dan. Ww. ranunkcl, crowfoot), dim. 
of rana, a frog: see Rana^.J 1. A largo genus 
of polypotalous plants, of the order Ratiun- 
eutacem and of the tribe RanuncuU /e. j t ia charac- 
terised by the perfect flowers with from three to live cadu- 
cous sepals, three toflve or oven fifteen conspicuous petals, 
each marked at the base by 
a nectar-bearing scale or pi^ 
and by the many achenes in 
a head or spike, each beaked 
with a short iraraisUBt style. 

There are about 900 species, 
scattered throughout the 
world, abundant in temper- 
ate and cold regions, with a 
few on mountain -tops in the 


tropics: 16 species are Brit- 
ish, and about 47 occur in the 
United States, besides at least 
0 othera in Alaska: 28 are 
found in the Atlantic States. 

The genua is remarkable for 
ita oWelopment northward, 
extending to the Aleutian 
Iilanda and Point Barrow, 
and even to Fort C!onger, 

81* 44' north. Othera extend 
wdl to the south, as the Fue 
gian R. bUamatua. The spe- 
cies have nsnally a perennial 
base or rootstock, and bear 
deeply divided leaves, entire 
in a few speolea and yellow 
or white terminal flowers 
(pink in R, Andaramd of Me- 
vadal whloh are generally 
hrignt and abowy, and have 
numerous and conspicuous 
short yellow stamens and a 
smaller oeotral mass of yellow 
ororeenishplstila The mure common spades, with hright- 
ydCw llo^ and palmately divided leaves^ are known 
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aa buttsreiqp and eroiqfeof; wpeotally Jt. aaria and R, bulbo- 
aua, whloh nave also the old local names of hutter-jlovar, 
buttardaiay, tUder-planl, cnne^jlonmr, and In Scotland pel- 
low poiean. (Bee uso poldcup, and out under eear|/> .) A 
number of ydlow species are cultivated under tite name 
gardan ronuneviue, aa R, apeaiuaua, a favorite source of 
out flowers, and especially tlie Persian IL AnaHem, with 
three-parted leaves, iwrenti ut a hundred varieties, mostly 
double, and luoluding acarlet and other colors, k. ocotii* 
Ufdiua, a tall European species with flve-parted leaves. Is 
cultivated in white doulue-ttowered varieties under the 
names baekalar^a-buUona and /atr-moids-o/-/'Va»cr or -(if- 
Kant, The bright-yellow llowers of R. iimgniit, a densely 
woolly Mew Zealand speulea, are lu'srly 2 inuhes across. 
Several white-flowered species are roniarkiilde for their 
growth in ruok-crevlcea amid poriKdiial snow, especially 
R. glaeMia of tiie Alps, and also the yelhtw-llnwered R. 
Thom, the mountain wolf’s-bane. A few weedy species 
have prickly fruit, as R, arvenaia of Eiiglaiid (for which aee 
hungarweed, hsdgahog, 8, and^OP, 4). Many sneciea are 
so acrid aa to raise blisters when freshly gathered, lint 
are sometimes eaten, when dried, by cattle. R, aceleratva, 
said to be the most acrid speclei^ is cnlcn boiled as a 
salad in Wallaohia, as are also the rtHits of Jt. bnliioaua, 
tile acridity disappearing on imlling. It. auHcmnua (see 
gUilUiKka) 18 exceptional in the ahsmiee of tills acrid prin- 
ciple, os also R, cupudUia, which sometimes fonus almost 
tile entire food of cattle. This and several other species, 
tho water-crowfoots, are immersed aiiiiatius with fliiuly dis- 
sected foliage, forming deep-green fuathei'y niasses whloh 
bear white eniersed lUiwors ; uinoiig them is It. Lyalii of 
Now Zealand, one of the most ornamental speoies, there 
known sm vHtter.lUy. Thu yellow water-crowfoot, R. mid- 
Hfdtia, found fniiii North (’arulina to Folnt Barrow, haa 
kidney-shaped and cut lioatlng leaves. Several specios with 
long and mainly undivided leavea are known as apaarwtrU 
For R. Ficarin, eelehrated aa one of tlie earliest English 
flowers, and as WurdatvortJi'a Jlmver, sue celandine, 2, ptla- 
tport, and Jigwort., 2. See also cut undei- achenium, 

2. [/. <!. ; pi. ranunculi (-11).] A plant of the 
genus Ranunculus, 
ranverset, I». t. Boo renrerse, 

Eanvier’s nodes. Boo notlc.^ ofRnnvier, under 
node, 

BanEania (ran-za'iii-jl), n. [NL., named (in 
dof. 1 by Nardo, 1840) after C. Ranzani, an 
Italian naturalist.] 1. In ichtti,, a genus of 
gymnodont Ashes of the family Molidje,-— 
2. In entom,, a gcniiH of coleopterous in- 
sects. 

ranz des vaches (rofls dfi vasii). [ Bwiss F. 
(see def.), explained aa lit. (a) Hhe lowing 
of the cows^: Swiss dial, vane, connected, in 
tliis view, witli G. ranzen, make a noise, drum 
with the Angers (cf. ranken, hnty as an ass); 
des, comp, of de, of, and Ivs, pi. of tlef. art.; 
vaches, pi. of vachv, < L. vacca, a cow (sc»o vac- 
cine); OO iu anotlier view, ‘the line of cows,* 
ranz being taken ns a var, of rangs, pi. of 
rang, row, line (becanse the cows full into line 
when they hear the aljteiihorn): see r«w/^2,] 
(me of the melodies or signals of the Bwiss 
herdsmen, commonly played on the alpeiihom. 
It consists of irregular piirHses inode up of the Immionio 
tonus of the liorn.whicli arusitigulHiiyelfeutivelri tlieonen 
air and conildiiod with moiiiitaiii echoes. 'J'ho lueluaies 
vary in the ditfcreiit cantons. I'hey are Honietiines aung. 

Baonlla (ra-ti'lMl), n, I NIj. (Sir .1. D. Hooker, 
1H67), named al'i-er E. Raoul, a Fj'euch naval 
surgeon, who wrote on New Zealand plants in 
1846.] A genus of composite plants of tho tribe 
Inuloidcw and subtribe (inaphalicw, it is ehnrac- 
terixutl by the solitary, aessile, ami tennliiul heads of many 
flowers, which are mtistly perfect and fertile, the outer 
clrclcM of pistillutu llowura neiiig only one or two. or less 
than 111 tho related genus Gnaphalivm (the everlasting), 
but moitj than in the other tiext-nllied genus, Uelichrjfaum. 
All the flowers bear a bitid style and a pappus which is 
nut plumose. The 14 species are mostly natives of Mew 
Zealand, and ore small densely tufted plants of rcM;ky 
rouantaiiiouH places, resembling mosses, with iinincnms 
branches thickly clothed with minute leaves. 'I'liey lM>iir 
white starry flower-heads, one at tlio end of i>iich sliort 
twig, closely surrounded with leaves, and In U. 
andi'* 


others ornamented by an involucre with white liracts. 
R, e^dnUa and R, mammularia are known in New Zealand 
as ahaajh-plafUa, from their growth in sheep-pastures in 
large white woolly tufts, readily mistaken for sheep even 
at a short distance. 

rapl («tp)» V,; prot. and pp. rapped or rapt, 
ppr. rapping, [< ME. rappen, ( Bw. rappa, 
strike, beat, rap; cf. rapi, n, Vf. MUG. rroq. 
raffeln, G. rappeln, iiitr., ratilo. PcrhHtw con- 
nected with rap^,] I. trans, 1. To beat iinon; 
strike heavily or smartly; give a (piick. sharp 
blow to, as with ilic list, a <loor-ktiockor, a 
stick, or the like; knock upon, 
nis bote newe chosen love he cliniinged into hate, 

And Hodaiiily with mighty mace gan rap hir on the pate. 

Gaaewimc, In Praise of Jady Baiides. 
With one great Peal they rap tho Door, 

Like KiMitmen on a Visiting D^. 

yvtor, llie Dove, st. 0. 


Flowering Plant of Rmnuneutus 
Mboaut (buttercup). 


2. To use in striking; make a blow or blows 
with. [Bare.] 

Dunstan, aa he went along tiirongh the gathering mist, 
was always rappiryt his whip somewhere. 

Ganrga Klint., Silas Marner, iv. 

3. To utter sharply ; speak out : usually with 
ml (see phrase below). 
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One ra|» en oath, another denis a onrte; 

He never better bowl’d ; ibis never worse. 

QuaHet, Emblems, i. 10. 
To rap out. (a) To throw out violently or suddenly in 
speech ; utter In a forcible or striking manner: as, to rap 
out an oath or a lie. 

He could round! l(! rap wd so manic vgle othi^s. 

Awham, The HcholuniaHter, p. f>7. 
The flrst was a Judge, who ra^d out a great oath at 
his footman. Addxmm^ Kreeholder, Ni». 44. 

(It) To produce or indicate by rapjdng sfitiiidH ; inipart iiy a 
series of algiiincunt nips : as, li> rap out a coriiiininiealion 
or a signal : used sfieeifleidiy of Mh! aiififMiHcd traiisniis* 
Sion of spiritual Inteillgeiii-e In tills way llintiigh the in- 
strunientAlity of mediunis. t=8yn. 1. To liiiiinp, whack. 

n. iutrans. If. To iloiil a Jioiivy blow or 
heavy blown; bout. 

The elenientcH gonne to riische A rnpjtc, 

And smet downe e-hiiriies A. teinidis with crak. 

etc. (ed. KiirnlvallX p. 206. 

2t. To fall with :i sfroko or blow; drop so as 
to Htriko. 

Now, liy this time tlie tears were rnmrinff down 
Upon lier iiii]k*wliiU‘ lireasi. aiieUi her gown. 

Jiotm, llelonore, p. 70. (Jamiuan,) 

8. To Htriko a ({iiiek, Nhar|) blow ; make a HOinid 
by knocking', ns on a door: as, 1o my) for ad- 
mittaiiec‘. 

Villain, 1 say, knock me at this gate. 

And mp iin^ well. ShaJc,, T. of the S., 1. 2. 12. 
Whan slie cam to the king’a courts 
.She raitpit wi* a ring. 

Earl Jiielutrd (dilld’s liallads. 111. :t07). 
t^onies a dun in the morning and raps at my diair. 

Shenutwif, i’oet and Dun. 

4. To take an oath; swear; esiiooially, to 
swear falstdy: eoinpare to rap out (w), above. 
[Thieves’ cant.] 

It was his constant maxim that lie waa ii pitiful fellow 
who would stick at a little rapping for his friend. 

/Vckfoif/, .lunalhan Wild, i. la. {UavitM.) 

rap^ (rttp)» w* rajipv = Hw. Norw. 

rapp = Dan. a ra|), tap, smart blow; ef. 

V.] 1. A heavy or (jiiivk, smart blow; a 

sharp or reHoinnliiif; knoek; eotie.tisHion from 
Htriklug:. 

The right aiiiie with a rappe reft fro the sUiiUiitrs. 

IhMtruetion of Trtty (Ifi. K. 'r. H.X 1. 76«0. 
And therewith (us in great augur) lie clupned his fysie 
on the horde a great rajtpr. hall, Rilw. V. 

bolus arriv ii, and gave a doubtful tap, 
between a single and a double rap. 

Cvlmanthfi Ytntnyvr, iiruiid tirinH,Tlio Newcastle Apuili* 

Iccary. 

2. A sound produced by kuoekiup, as at a door, 
or by any sharp coucuHsion; spocifically, in 
itiodorn Hpiritiiulisiii, a ticking; or kiiockiuyc 
noise produced by no apparent physical means, 
and asc'Hbed to the aj^eiicy of disembodied 
spirits. 

We may first take iliu ra;M and tlie ‘'astral bells," which 
Mr. Slnnutt seems to regard us constituting iininirtAiit test 
piienomuiia. 

Jl. lludi/mn, True. Soo. i’sych. Keseareli, JIT. 261. 
rap- (rap), r. /. ; jiret. and pp. rapprd or raplf 
ppr. rappiuf/, [< M E. rappni, <Sw. rappa, Hinitch, 
seize, carry oil, = M U(t. (^. ra ftm^ snateh ; dial. 
HiD.) rappvii, snatch up, takt' up ( > ult. E. raff), 
Cf. mj)c* nnd rapv^. Tin* pp. rapped, rapt, be- 
came confused witli rapt, \ \ a, raptm, pp, of 
rapere, simtch, which is not connected with the 
Tent, word: see rapti, If. To snatch 

or hurry away; seize by violence; carry off; 
transport; ravish. 

Some sliall be rapt and taken olive, as Ht. f*aul saJth. 

Latiiner, 2il Senuon bef. Kdw'. VI., IfifiO. 

Think ye that . . . they will not pluck from you what- 
soever they can rap or reave V 

Aj^olic Prnedictum of Adrian VJ., Nov. 2.'i, 1622 
KKoxe’a Martyrs, IT. TiO). 
Ho ever hastens to the end. and si> 

(As if he knew it) rapn his liearer U» 

The middle of his mutter. 

JB. Jonson, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry. 
But when these people grew niggardly In their offerings, 
it it he room] was rapt fiom thenee. 

Sandpa, 'J'nivatles, p. 160. 
Papt. In a chariot drawn by hoiy steoda 

Mittm, i\ L., Hi. .'i22. 

2. To transport out of one’s self; affect with 
ecstasy or rapture; carry away; absorb; en- 
gross. 

What, dear sir, 

Thus rapa you Y Are you well Y 

Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 61. 
T found thee weeping, and . . . 

Am rapt with joy to see my Marcia’s tears. 

Addiaon, Cato, iv. S. 
Pafd into future times, the bard begun. 

Pope, M-essiali, 1. 7. 

To rap and rand (originally to rum and rm: see rape^), 
to seise and strip ; f^l on nnd plunder ; snatch by violence. 
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All thay ooold rap, and rand, and pilfer, 

To scraps and enus of gold and silver. 

S, Butter, Iludibras, XL U. 78P. 
Piom foe and from friend 
He’d rap and he’d rend, . . . 

That Holy Church might have more to spend. 

Barham, Ingoldsby J^Agends, H. 206. 

rap*^ (rap)* v, t, ; pret. and pp. rajtped, ppr. rajj- 
ping, [Also rape; prob. due in part to rapl, but 
in part reprosonting BIE. repen, < AS. hrepian, 
f-onch, treat, = OFrios. reppa, touch, move, :s 
MD. reppen, move, = LO. reppen, touch, move, 
> G. rappen, scrape, = Icef. hreppa, catch, 
obtain, ss Bw. repa, scratch. Of. ro/x;®.] To 
scratch. HalliwetL [Prov. Eng.] 
rap^ a particular use of 

rap^. There is nothing to connect the word 
with MUG. G. rapjw, a coin so called: see 
rappe^^] A counterfeit coin of bad mctul which 
passed current in Ireland for a halfpenny in the 
reign of George I., before the issue of Wood’s 
halfpence, its iiitriiiblc valun was half a farthing, 
ileiiue the phrases not wortlt a rap, to care not a rap, im- 
plying something of no value. 

It liaving been many years since copper halfpence or 
fnrtliliigs were laat coined in tills Kingdom, they have 
been for some time very scarce, and many counterfeits 
passed about under tlie name of rajta. 

Drapier’s Letters, letter 1. 

They fhls pockets] was tiinied out nfore, and the devil 
a rap 'a left. Barham, Ingoldsby i.egends, 1. 76. 

I don’t care a rap where I go. 

C, />. b'orMcr, Their rilgrlinage, p. 201. 
Bap halfpenny, a rap. 

It is not of very greot iiioinnrit to me that lam now and 
then imposed on by a rap lutlfjtrtmy. 

JUaekmuHi'a Mag., XCVI. 892. 

rap®ti A Middle English form of rope, 
rap®t. A Middle English preterit of reap, 
Wgelif. 

rap*^ (Tbp)» «• [Origin obscuirc.] A lay or skein 
of yarn containing I’JO yards. K, If. Knight, 
Bapaces (ra-pd'sez), n. pt, [NIj., pi. of L. ro- 
pax, rupuciuus: see rapaciom.'l 1. In wxm- 
mal,, tlie beiists of prey; carnivorous quadru- 
peds; the Carnivora, mm called Ferte. Also 
liapada, — 2. lnorwif/#.,the birds of prey; rai>a- 
olous birds; the Aedpitres or Itaptores, 
Bapada (ra-pa'shi-il), n, pi, [NL., neiit. pi. of 
li. rapax: see Hapaee-n,'] Kiipacious mammals; 
boasts of })rey: synonymous with Rapaecn, I, 
rapacious (nl-jfia'shus), a. [s= E. rapacc = Pr. 
rapaiz = Sp. rapaz = It, rapaee, ( i a, rapax 
(rapae^), rapacious, < raptre, seize : see rapC^,2 

1, Of a grasping habit or disiiosition ; given 
to seizing for plunder or the satisfaction of 
greed, or obtaining wrongfully or by extor- 
tion; predatory; extortionate: as, a rapadotia 
usurer; speeilfcally, of animals, subsisting by 
capture of living prey ; raptorial; predaceous; 
us, rapacious binis or fishes. 

What trench can inturcupt, what fort wlthatand 
The brutal uoldler’a riido rajHtcintut liaml. 

Jlotre, tr. of bucaii’a rhuraalia, vll. 

A rapadmia man he [Warren lIuatingH] certainly waa not. 
Had he been bo, ho would infallibly have returned to hla 
country the licUoHt mibjcct in Eiirono. 

Macaulay, Warren HaBtingB. 

2. Of a gasping itatun' or character; charac- 
terized by rapacity; immoderately exacting; 
extortionate: as, a rapacious dis])osition ; r«- 
padous demands. 

Well miiv then thy Loni, iippeMed, 

Redeem thee quite from Death’s rapacunta claim. 

Muton, I*. L., xl. 268. 

1'hore arc two norts of avarice ; the one 1 b hut of a boa- 
tard kind, lUid that is the rapaeutua appetite of gain. 

Cowley, Avarice. 

= Byn. 1. Bapachma, Jlavettoua, Vttracuma. Bajtariima, lit- 
erally disposed to Belse, may not«, os the others do not, n 
distinctive charaotcriaiic of certain classes of animals ; 
the tiger is a rapacious animal, but ofloii not raonuma 
or voraciau*, Pavenoua implies hunger of an extreme 
sort, b1io9ii ill eagerness to eat. Vtrmfuma means that 
one eats or is disjiKMied to eat a great deal, without refer- 
ence to the degree of hunger : a glutton is voracioua. Sam- 
uel Johnson tended to be a roracioua eater, because in bis 
early life he had often gone hungry till he was ratemiua, 
rapaciously (ra-pa'shus-li), adv. In a rapa- 
cious maiinor; by rapine; by violent seizure, 
rapaciouaness (rfi-pa^shus-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being rapaciong ; inclination to seize 
violently or unjustly. 

rapacity (rft^as'i-tf), n, [< F. rapadtd == Pr. 
rapadtat =• 8p. rapacidad ss Pg. rapaddade ss 
It . rapadtd, < li. rapadta{U)H, rapacity, < rapax 
(rapae-), rapacious; sec rapadoujt.'] The char- 
acter of being rapacious j the exercise of a ra- 
pacious or predaceous disposition ; the afet or 
practice of seizing by force, as plunder or prey, 
or of obtaining extortion or chicanery, as 
unjust gains: as, the rapadty of pirates, of 
usurers, or of wild beasts. 


xmpe 

Onr wOd profmlDn, the iwres of 

In the East the rapaeUy of tnonarohs has sometimes 
gone to the extent of raking from cultivators so much of 
their produce as to have afterwards to return part for seed. 

H. Spencer, Brin, of sooioL, f 448. 

rapadura (rap-a-db'rtt), n, [Also rapjmdura; 
< Bp. Pg. rapadura, shavings or scrapings, < 
rapar, shave, scrape, = F. rdper, OF. rasper, 
scrape: see ratnA, v.] A coarse unclarrQea 
sugar, made in Mexico and some parts of South 
America, and cast in molds. 

raparee. n. Bee rapparee, 

Bapatea (ra-pa'tv-ft), n, [NL. (Anblet, 1775), 
from a native name in Guiana.] A g^nus of 
nionocotyledonous plants, the typo of the or- 
der Hapateaeem. It is chaiiicteiised by an ovary with 
three cells and three ovule^ six anthei-a eaeh with a spi- 
ral appendage, and numeitius tloweni in a globose head 
with an involucre of two long leaf-like bracts dilated at 
the base, and each flower provided with many closely 
imbricated obtuse appressea bractlcts. There are 6 or 6 
species, natives of cliiiaiia and northern BrasiL Tliey 
hear long and narrow radical leaves from a low or robuat 
nxitstock, and flowers on a leafless scape, each with three 
rigid and chafl-llke erect sepals, and three broad and 
spreading i>etals united below into a hyaline tube. 

Bapateacess (ra-pa-te-a'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(l^ernieke, 1871 ), < Itapated + -noc«.] An or- 
acr of monocotyledon ons plants of the series 
Coronariese, typiiied by the genus Jiapa tea. it ia 
chaiticterisud by resrular ffowers with three greenish se- 
pals and three petals, six stamens with long anthers open- 
ing by a pore, a three- celled ovary with few or solitary 
Hiiatropous ovllle^ and a lenticular embryo in farinaceous 
albumen. It includes about 22 species, of 6 genera, once 
classed among tlie ruslies, and now placed between them 
nnd the spiderworis. They are perennial herbs, natives 
of braail, (tuiana, and Venesuela, and are mostly robust 
marsh-plants, with long radical tapering leaves, sessile 
or petioled, and flowers on a naked si;upe, common^ In 
dense involucrate heads resembling tliose of the Com- 
p<t$U», 

rapeH (rap), v, i, [< ME., rapeti, < Icel. hrapa, 
fall, rush headlong, hurry, hasten, = Norw. 
raptt, slip, fall, =r Duu. rappe, make haste; of. 
MLG. nppen, hastou, liiiny, G. refl. rappeln, 
liastou, hurry, (’f. rape^, a. aud n., also rapd^, 
rap^, of which rujuA is in part a doublet.] To 
make haste; hasten; hurry; often usedreflex- 
ively. 

Pas fro iny presens on tmyne of thi lyflfe, 

And rape of IfromJ my rewme in a rad haste, 

Dr thou shall lelly he lost and thou long oghter. 

PeatrucHon (f I'roy (E. E. T. 8.), L 1H98. 
*' For I may nou;$t lette," quod that Icode, and lyarde he 
bistrydeth, 

A lid raped hym to-TUcrusalem-ward (he rl ste wayo to ryde. 

Piera Plowman (BX xvll. 79. 

rape^f (rail), w. [ME., < rapv^, r,] Haste; pre- 
cipitancy; a precipitate course. 

Row fortho in a rape right the banke, 

Tit vnto Troy, tary no letigiir. 

PeatrucHmi tf Troy (E. E. T. fl.X L 6688. 

So oft a day I mote tliy werke renewe, 

It to correct and eke to rubbe and scrape ; 

And al is thorgb tliy necligence and ram, 

Chaucer, Senvener, 1. 7. 

rape^t (riip), a, [< ME. rape = D. rap, < Sw. 
Norw. rapp = Dan. rap, quick, brisk: see raptA, 
r.] Quick; liiisty. 

Ilian byspok his bnither, that rape was of roes. 

Tale gf Garnttyn, 1. 101. 

rape^t (rap), adv. [ME., < rape^, «.] Quickly ; 
hastily. 

I sey and swere hym fill rape. 

Bom. (tfthe Bom, 1. 6616. 

rape^ (rap), r. ; pret. and pp. raped, ppr. raping, 
[f ME. rapen (= MD. rapen, raepen, D. rapen, 
gather, =s MLG. LG. rapen, snatch, seize, s 
Norw. rapa, tear off), a var. of rappm^ seize: 
see rap^. This verb lias been partly confused 
with L. rapere, seize, whence ult. E. rapid, 
rapine, rapadous, rapf^, etc. ; see rap^, rdpA, 
rupf2,etc.j I, intrans. If. To seize and carry 
off ; snatch up ; seize ; steal. 

Ravenows floheshan snm mesuro; whanne tlieihongren 
thel rapyn; whanne thei ben ful they sparyn. 

IFttn^on’s Sermon, 1888, M& Hatton 67, p. 16. (HaUiweU.) 

2. To commit the crime of rape. 

There 's nothing new, Menippua ; as before^ 

They rape, extort, forswear. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angela (16S6X p. 849. (Latham.) 

n. trans, 1. To carry off violently; hence, 
figuratively, to enrapture; ravish. 

To raps the flelda with touches of her atrlng. 

Drayton, Eclogues^ v. 

My son, I hope, hath met within my threshold 
None of these household precedent^ which arc strong, 
And swift to rape youth to their precipice. 

B. Jonaon, Every Man in his Humour, IL S, 




Jpr, thpni^h ye bke never lo brode end etere, 

Ye ronl net winne a myte in that ohaflere, 

Bat weiten el that ye may rq|M mid rsntie. 

ChauMT, Canon'! Yeoman'a Tale^ 1* ill. 

rape^ (rftp), n. [< raj>c2, i\] 1 . The act of 
imatchiug by force ; a seizing and carrying a way 
by force or violence, whether of persons or 
things; violent seizure and carrying away: as, 
the rape of Proserpine; the rape of the tiabine 
women ; Pope’s “ Bape of the Lock.^’ 

Death la omell, Buffering none escape ; 

Olde, young, rich, poorc, of all he inakea his rape, 

WhitOe (E. £. T. 8.). P- 1*28. 

Fear grew aftor pear, 

Fig after fig came ; time made never rape 
Of any dainty there. Chapman, Odysaey. 

2. In font, the violation or carnal knowledge of 
a woman forcibly and against her will . Ftnvihiy 
is usually understood not neoossarily to mean violenov, 
hut to include negative ooiiseiit. Statutes in various juris- 
dictions modify the definition, some by extending it to in- 
clude carnal knowledge of a girl under 10 either with or 
without lier consent. Rape is regarded as one of ( he worst 
felonies. The penalty for it was formerly death, as It is 
still in some Jurisdictions, but is now firenerally itiipriMni- 
ment fur life or fur a long term of years. It is now often 
oalled criminal aeeauU. 

8 . Something taken or seized and carriedawny; 
a captured person or thing. [Rare.] 

Where now are all iny hopes'/ oh, never more 
Shall they revive, nor Death her rapea rusturc ! 

Sandye, 

Rape Of the forest, hi En(/, lair, trespass committed in 
the forest by violence. 

rape^ (rap), n. [< Icel, hrrppr, a district, prob. 
orig. ‘share’ or * allotment/ < led. hreppa, cuUdi, 
obtain, =s AS. hrepian, hreppan, toueli : see 
mp**.] A division of tho county of Sussex, 
in England, intermediate between a hundren] 
and the sliire. The county is divided into six 
rapes. 

a mere geographical c*xpreHHloii, 
organisation remaining in the hundred. 

i'oifpt. Dist, |45. 


The Rape ... is 
iuial orgaiiis 


tho Judiuu 


rape^ ME. rape, also rave, < OF. 

**rape, also rahe, later rave, h\ dial, reuir, rerc, 
rahe, rova = Pr. 8 p. raba, rape, turnip (cf. 
Pg. rahito, liorse-radish ), = D. raap = OH(l. 
raba, MUG. rabc, rape, rappr, rape, turnip, G. 
rajms, rape-seed, = LG. raap, rape; akin to 
OHG. ritoba, ruoppa, MUG. rualte, riiche, G. 
vUbe, rape, turnip, etc.. s= J/J. rare, rowe s= 
Dan, roe =r Sw. rofva, turnip; cl’. ODulg. nepa 
=s Serv. rvpa = Bohora. rzhpa =b Pol. rzepa = 
Russ, riepa = Lith. rope, rape = Albaiiian repe, 
a turnip, < L. rapa, also rapum, a turnip, rape, 
=s Gr. paiTv^, fidpnr, turnip; cf. Or, tHii^uvu;, pai^mi, 
a radish; a cabbage; root unknown.] 

If. A turnip. Haltiirell . — 2. The colza, cole- 
seed, or rape-seed, a cruciferous plant includ- 
ing the Brasisica eampestris atnl B, Xatws of 
Liimreus, the latter form now considered to be 
a variety, together wdth the common turnip, of 
a. campettiris, which occurs in a wild state as a 
weed throughout Europe and Asiatic Russia. 
Of the two forms iiaiuud, the former, somotimes called 
mmmer rape, has rough leaves, and the latter, called 
winter rape, smooth leaves. Rape is extensively grown in 
ICurope and In India for its oleaginoiiH seeds, the source 
of rnpe-oil. It is also sown fur its Icavoa, which are useil 
as food for sheep, and are produced in gardens for use as 
a Milod. 

rape^ (rilp), w. [< ME. rape = MUG. rappe, 
rape, G. rapp, a stalk of grapes, < OF. rape, F. 
rape Pr. raspa s= It. rattpo, a stem or stalk 
of grapes.] 1. The stem or stalk of grapes. 

Til grapes to the presse beo set 
Ther reniieth no red wvn in rape. 

Holy Rood (K. K. T. 8.X p. ISTi. 

2. pi. The stalks and skins of grapes from 
which the must has been exprosscHi. E, H, 
Knipht. — 3. Loose or refuse grapes used in 
wine-making. 

The Juice of grapes is drawn as well from the rape, or 
whole grapes luiioxed from the cluster, and wine poured 
n|K>n them in a vessel, as from a vat, where they arc 
bruised. Ray. 

4. A filter used in a vinegar-manufactory to 
Hcparato tho mucilaginous matter from the vin- 
<'gar. It derives its name from being charged 
with rapes. E, H, Knight. 

rape® (rap), r, U ; pret. and pp. raped, ppr. rap- 
jpg^ [Prob. a var. of rap^, piTliaps Ported 
by F , rdper (b> 8 p. Pg. rapar), rasp: see nwwl.] 
To scrat<ib ; abrade ; scarify. [Prov. Eng. j 

IntoKsting reading ; wasnT tt? I wish they'd rape the 
character of some other iiinocont — ha ! 

The Boneipmakem, p. 78. 

rape^ (rfip), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of rope. 

rape*pntte]i^ (rap'but^^r-fll), w, A pierian, 
known in tho United States as the 
312 
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imparted aahbage^hutterfttf, to distinguish it from 
several similar native species. Si'o cut under 
oabhage-hutiarfly, and company ligurcs under 
Pieris. [Eng.] 

rape-cake ( rap' k&k), m. a hanl cake formed of 
the residue oi tho seed and husks of rape (see 
rape^) after the oil has been e.xjircsscd. it is 
usra for feeding oxen and sheets hut 1 m inferior to liiiMt'itl 
cake and some other kinds of uil-cakeM; It 1 m uImo in 
oonsiderable quantity as a rich luiimirf. 
rapefolt (rap'ffU), a, K rape'i + -/*«/. ] Given 
to rape or violence. [Rure.] 

To teach tho rapt^id llyeuns marriage. 

Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, i\. 1. (.V(Tre«.) 

rapelyf (rap'li), adv. [ME., also rapljf, rap- 
piicht}, etc. ; < rape^, a., + Hastily ; liiir- 
ricdly; quickly; rapitlly. 

Then seih wc ii Samaritan cam Kyltyngu on a mule. 
Rydyiigo full raply the way that wo weute. 

I’teTH Plowman (t'X xx. IS. 
I'psterie the (*humpioun rajtrly aiiuii. 

Tale cfQameiyn, 1. 2111. 

rape-oil (rap'oil), M. A thick brownish-yellow 
oil expressed from rape-seed, it was fonnerly, m 
111 India still, applied chiefly to illuminatiiui. hut Ih now 
largely eofiKiiiiietl for lubricating and in itnllii riihher 
maiiufucturing. Also called eahbagvmil, eolza-oil, rape^ 
aeed oil. 

rape-seed (mp'sed), w. The seed of flie rape, 
or the plant itself; cole-seed. ■ Rape-seed olL 
Homo as rape oil, 

rape-wine (rap'win), n, A poor thin wine pre- 
pared from tlie murk or stalks, skins, and otliei' 
rt^fuse of grapes which have been pressed, 
rap-foll (rup'ffil), a. and w. [< rap^ + \ 

I. a. Full of wind: applied to sails when on a 
wind every sail stands full without liLTing. 

II. a. Asail full of wind: alsocalloda n/i/oo/A 
full, 

rapfullyt (ran ' fid -i), adr. Willi luMiting or 
striking; with resounding blows; batteringly. 
[Rare.] 

Then far of vplandlsh we doe view thee flrd Hlell I’.tnii, 
And a suaheluh grountlng on itmgli ntckH rapjalyv frnp 
ping. manihuni, .Kiicld, ill. 

RaphaeleSQUe (raf^il-el-esk'), a. [Also liaj- 
/Ufiesgtic; < Raphael (It. Uaffaello), a chief 
painter of the Italian Konaissaiico (soo Uaph- 
aelism ). + Of or resembling the sty hi, 

color, or art of tfio gi*eat Reiiaissanet* paint i^r 
Raphael (Raffaello 8 anzio da 1) rhino). 

A sUnnge opiiluneo of splendour, elmrocieriHahli* hh 
liKlMegitiiniite half-meretriciouH u Hpleiidour hoviTiiig 
lietweeii the raffarUeque and the Japiiiiniiih. 

Carlyle, Slorllng, L a. 

Baphaelism (raf'a-el-izm), «. [< Raphael (see* 
def.) + -ww/.J Til© principles of art introduced 
by Raphael, the famous Ilalitui painter (14 k;j- 
1520); the style or method of Rnphuel. 
Raphaelite (I*af 'a-el-it), «. [< Raphael + -//e-: 
SCO Raphaeliam.^ One who udo^its the prinei- 
ples or follows tho stylo of the ]>uinter Uapliael. 
RaphaBlitisni (raf'a-el-i-tizm), a. (< Rapharl- 
lie + -i.vm.] Tho principles or methods of the 
Ranhaelites; pursuit or or otlliercnee to the 
style of the painter Raphael. 

Rapkanee (ra-fa'ne-e), n. pi. [NTj. (A. 1’. de 
(hindolle, 1 82i ), < Raphanm H- -//r.] A 1 ribe of 
polvpetaious plants of the order i'rariferfe. It 
If) characterised by an elongated iinJointt>d indclilHccnt 
pod, which is « cylindrical or iiionilifomi one-rellcd and 
niufiy-seeded silfqiie, or is divided Into many miiimII oiie- 
Hccded cells (in one or two rowsX which at Ictiigth fall 
aimrt. It includes 9 geticru. of wliii li /{aphaniift Is the 
type, all of them plants of tho Did World, ami chlolly 
Asiatic. 

RaphanUS (raf'a-nns), a. [Nl^. (Touriieforl, 
1700), < L. raphanwt, < Gr. pni^woi, cabbage, 
radish, radish, akin to puTrvr, pnt^vr, 

turnip, L. rapa, rapum, tiiiTiip; see rape^.^ 
A genus of cniciferous plants, including tins 
radish, type of the tribe Raphaneie. ir la charac- 
terized by*gioi)ose seedH, solitary in the single mw of ccIIh 
formwl by constrictions of the p<m1m, which ui ocIohciI by u 
pithy subHtance or soniotimos remain contlnuouM thrmigii- 
nut. Tho fl species are natives of Eimipo and tcni|>erate 
parts of Asia, and are branching HnnualH or hiennlMlii, with 
fleshy naits, lyrate lower leaves, and tdongated liractless 
racemes of sfeiider pedlceliMl white f»r yellow purplish- 
veined flowers, followed hy erect spreailing, thick, and 


ptMos the rest of the pod, as R. jMndra, ii yellow flowenHl 
Italian weed with laigc radical leuvos, cal on as a salad, and 
R. RajdiawUtrum, a coarse weed, the wild or field radish. 
SeeradwiA. ^ , 

raphe (ra'fe), w. [NL., prop, rhajihe; < Gr. ^ 9 //, 
a seam, suture, < ftdrrreiv, sow: see rhapsode. 
1. In hot: (a) In an anatroponsorampbitropons 
(hemitropous) ovule or seed, the adnate coni 
which connects the hilum with the chalaza, 
commonly appearing as a more or less salimit 
ridgo, sometimes completely embedded in a 


tai^hlgrai^ 

fleshy testa of the seed. Heo cuts under anaU 
ropous and hemuropous. (b) A longitudinal Hue 
or rib on the valves of many diatoms, connect- 
ing the three nodules when present. (See nod- 
ule.) The usual primary cfassllicatioii of gen- 
era depends upon its presence or absence. — 
2. In anat, a seam-like imion of two lateral 
iialves, usually in the mesial plane, and consti- 
tuting either a median septum of coiinoetive 
tissue or a longitudinal ridge or f un'ow ; specif- 
ically, in the brain, the luedian Itiniiiia of de- 
cussating fibers which extemls in the tegmen- 
tal n^gion from the oblongata u]> to tho third 
ventricle.^ Raphe of the corpus callosum, a longi. 
tudliial furruw 011 tlie median lino of ita dtinml surface, 
lM3iiiidtHl by tho meaial haigitudiiial Mtiiai.— Raphe Ox 
the medulla oblongata, the luediHU m ntum, composed 
of UberH which ruiiTii part dorMoveiiirally, in pari Ion- 
git udiimUy. uml ill ]mrt acroM the neptiim more or how 
ohU(|iicly, togetlicr with nerve-cel Is.— Raphe Of the 
palate, a llneiu' inmllHii ridge extending m>m a small 
papilla ill front, coiTCM)ioiiding with the inferior opening 
of the anterior iialatiiie foramen, hack to the uvula.— 
Raphe of the penis, the extension of the raphe of tho 
Mcroliiiii forwani on the under side of tlie penis.— Raphe 
Of the perineum, the extension of the raplie of the scro- 
tum hockwiird on the i>erineuni.~ Raphe Of the phar- 
ynx, the median seam on the iMisteilor wall of the phar- 
ynx— Raphe Of the scrotum, a slight median ridge ex- 
tending forward the under side of the penis, and hack- 
wiml along tin; perineiini to the iniirgln of (he anus. — 
Raphe of the tongue, a slight furrow along the middle 
of Uie ilorMiil Miirfacu^ teriiiiiiatlng jKiBteriorly in the fora- 
men caiciini. 

Raphia (ra'fi-ii), a. [Nli. (Palisot do Beauvois, 
1804 ),< native name of the Madagascar 

species.] A genus of pnliiis of the tribe 
lioearyew, tyix* of tlu* subtribi> RaphiciC (which 
is diHlingitislied from thi^ tiaie ratan-palms, 
('ala mew, hy a eonqiletely tliTe<‘-c<‘lled ovary). 
It is ciiaruderixcd by pinnalely divided leavcH crown- 
ing an eriHit and ndiiist tniiik, and by a fruit which be- 
comes ono-ctdltHl. is 
beaked with the 
thrae teniiiiiiil atig- 
niaa, and has a tlilrk 
piu’icarp teasellatud 
with overlapping 
Mcalea. Miamgy with- 
in and coiitiiiiiliig a 
single oblong fur- 
rowed seed with 
very hard onhuous 
albumen. There are 
U specleH, iiatlveM of 
tropical Africa and 
MadagiiMcar, with 
one, R. twtlifwra, 
the jupati ' iialiii 
(which see), iialivu 
iiiAiiierica from the 
inoiitliMof the .Ama- 
zon to Nicarngnii. 

All inhabit low 
swampy liiinlH and 
bunks near tbli-- wa- 
ter. Their trunks 
are iiiiarnied and of 
lit 111 * lielght, lint 
their leiivi.-B are 
Kfdny and ofieii 
over /Ml fnet in 
length, the entire 
tree iMieoiiiing thus 
on or 7(1 feet in 
height to their erect tips. The liitgo pendulous flower- 
spikes reach 0 feet in length, eoTitalii flowers of both sexes, 
and have their iiuuiei'uiis branelies std in two opposite rows, 
their tiower-lieuring hrnnchletH resembling flattened cat- 
kins. In fruit the spike sonietinios becomes 10 feet long, 
and weighs 2(X) or even fajuiids, lN?aring niimeroiis egg- 
like lirowii and hard fruits often used ns <iniameiits. It. 
Ruffin, which priKluecH the largest spmlices, is known as 
the. raffia-palm. (See raffia.) R. vinijera siipplies the tod- 
dy of wesleni tropical Africa, and its leafstalks are used 
ill various ways. 

raphides, n. Pbiral of raphis. 

Raphidia (ra-lhl'i-ji), ?/. [Nli. (LiniiePUN, 1748), 
< (Tr. Inujiir (/>f/ 0 ol-), 'a m*cdlc, a pin : see raphis.] 
A notabbi gettus of iieuropicrous inscetH, of tho 
family Sialidee or giving name to fin* family Rn- 
phUUidw. The prothornx is eylindrical, and the wings 
are fiimishod with a pteroatigniu. 'I’he Ihi vad dlirur fiotn 
all other Hialidw in not being aquatic; (hey live under 
bark. The genus Is represeiiied In North America only 
on the l*acifle coast, altlioiigli cominoii in Europe, 
raphidian (ni-fid'i-nn), a. 1. In bot., of the 
nature of or containing raphides: us, raphidian 
cells in a plant.— 2. hi zoHL, of or i>ertainiDg 
to tlio genus Raphaha. 
raphidiferons (rnf-i-dif'e-rus), a. [< Gr. 

a nc<*dhs pin, +* U.J’crre, bear, curry.] 
In hot, containing rnpliid)'s. 

RaphiWdSB (raf-i-tli'i-dc)» n.jd. [NL. (Leach, 
1824), < Raphidia + -idw."] A family of ncu- 
Topterous iiisi'cts: now merged in the Sialidw. 
raphigraph (raf'i-gr&f ), a. [< Gr. l)(upk, a ncc- 
dm, pin, + yfmipeir, write.] A niuclune intend- 
ed to jirovide a means of communication with 
the blind, by the use of characters made by 
pricking pa|)er with ten needle-pointed pegs. 



kafhin vinifera. 



rmi^hicraph 

actuated by akeyboard, and onerating in con- 
junction with nu^chnniHin for Hhiftinf? the paper. 

machine haa proved practically valneleu from ha <'om- 
plicatioii and Ita extrunio alowncaa of operation, ivaultinjc 
from the requlaite number of iiiotioiia. 
raphifl (ra'fls), n . ; pi. r aphides {mV \-i\iyA), [NL., 
< (Ir. a needle, < fyanniv, sew, 

Htiteh. Of. raphe,^ In hot,, one of tlie aeicnliir 
cry8talR,niOKt often coTn]>osod ofoxnlateof lime, 
which occur in biiiidloH in tlie cells of many 
plants. The term haa Iobh properly been iibcmI to Include 
cryatala of other forma found in the aaiiie aitimtioria Alao 
rhavhi*. 

rapid (rap'id), (t. and h. [I. n. K. rnpidr (OP. 
vernacularly md/?, vff) = Sp. rtipido = Pff. It. 
rapidOy swift, < L. rnindiiH, snaltiliinf?, toarin^^, 
usually hasty, swift, lit. ‘quick,* < raptre, snatch, 
akin to Or. ufmtKx^y seize (see harpy): see rap^^ 
rnpt'*^. II. n. F. rapUIVj a swift current in a 
stream, ]>1. rapidrs^ nij>ids; from the adj.] I, 
Cl. 1, Moving; or doin^ swiftly or with celer- 
ity; acting or jierfonnins with speed; quick in 
motion or execution : as, a rapid horse ; a rajnd 
worker or speaker. 

I*arl curb tlieir tbiry ateeda. or ahttn the goal 
With rajfid wlioela, MilUm, P. L., ii. WZ. 

He llx’tl, y(m rapid orbs, that boar 
The chaiidliiti aeawnia of the year. 

Vartar, ('oelum Brltaniilcum, Iv. 
AKidnat liia Will, you ehaiii vour frighted King 
On rapid, Khine'a dividoil Hed. 

Prior, Imlt. of Horace, ill. Si. 

2. Hwiftly advanein^; ^oinf.C on or forward at 
a fast rate; makini^ quic'k proj^ross: as, rapid 
ffrowtli; rapid itn]irov<unent; a rci^nV/ coniiagra- 
tion. 

llie rapid decline which ia now waaiing my nowora. 

Farrar, .liilian Home, xlv. 

3. Marked by swiftness of motion or action; 
proceoditiK or iiorformed with vedoeity; exe- 
cuted speedily. 

My father's eloquence woa too rapid to atuy for any 
mail ; — away it went. Steriut, Trlatram Hlmiidy, v. 3. 

Thna Incotiaideratoly, hut not the luMa iiialiidoualy, Old- 
iiiixoii filled Ilia rapid page. 

/. D'ltrraeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 410. 

It pleased me to watch the eui Uiua elfet^l of the rapid 
iiioveiiieiit of near ohjoota coiitraattNl with the alow mo> 
tioii of dlatant oiiea. O, W» IJulineM, Old Vol. of Life, p. 2o. 

4. Guy. HaUUreU, [P>’ov. Eng.] 1-8. Fast, 
fleet expedition a, Imaty, hiiri’ied. 

II, p. A swift cMirrent in a river, wliere the 
chanmd is descend! fig; a part of a river where 
the ciirrc^nt runs with more than its ordinary 
celerity; a sudden descent of the surface of a 
stream, more or less broken by obstructions, 
but without actiuil cataract or cusmide: usually 
in the* plural. 

Mo truer Time liiinaelf 
Can prove you, tho’ he miike you evermore 
rorandi 


Hearer and nearer, 
Shoota to the fall. 


the rapid of life 

Tennyrnm, A Dedication . 




The rttpidH alxive are h Heriea of Hhelves, biiatlltig with 
Jutting roeka and hxlged truiika of trees. 

C. H. IFanter, Their rilgrimuge, p. 810 . 

rapidamente (nV-po-da-mcu'te), adr. [It.,< ra- 
ptdoy rapid: see rapid,'] In music, rapidly; in 
a rapid manner. 

rapioity (ra-pid'i-ti), w. [ < V, rapidity (ct, Sp, 
Pg. rapidvi) = It. rcip#c/i7d, < L. mwM/fto(f-)«, ra- 
ddity, swiftiK'Hs, < rapidus^ rapid: so© rapid,] 
Pile stal e or projierty of being rapid; celerity of 
motion or action; quickness of ]K*rformance or 
execution; fast, rate of progi’css or advance. 

Where tlie words are not iiionnay1hih]ea,we make them 
so by our rapidity of proniiiielution. Addimn. 

The uiidulatioiiK are present beyond the re<l and violet 
ends of tlie a|Hfctrnm, for we liavi* made them acnsilile 
through their actlona on other reagenlH, and have inea- 
iiirtMl tlieir rajmlitie*. 

ti. II. Ijew», Probe, of Life and Mind, n. 20H. 
Bgyn. Speed, Swiftwae, etc. (see tpiicknenH), tiaatc, expedi- 
tion, despatch. 

rapidly (rap'id-li), adv. In a rapid manner; 
swiftly; quickly; at a fast rate, 
rapidness (rap^id-nes), n. The condition of 
being rapid, or of acting or proecoiiing rapidly; 
rapidity. 

rapido (nVp'i-do), adr, [It.: see rapid,] In 
music, with rapidity or agility : commonly ap- 
plied to a running passage, 
rapier (ra'pi^r) , w . [= I)“. rapier, rappier = LG. 

rapier = G. rappier = 8w. Dan. rapier, < OF. ri/- 
pwrv, raspierc, P. rapicre, F. dial, raipeire (ML. 
rapperia), a rapier; j*rob., as the form raspierc 
and various allusions indicate, of Spanish ori- 
gin, a name given orig. in contempt, as if ^ a 
poker,* < Sp. raspadera, \i raker, < raspar, rapar 
= Pg. rapar = OF. rasper, P. rdper, scrape, 
scratch, rasp, < OHG. raspon, rasp, etc.: see 
r/iupA.] 1. A long, narrow, pointed, two-edged 
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sword, used, especially in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with a guard for the 
hand, adapted for both cutting and thrusting, 
but used chiefly for thrusting. Bspler practice 
was usually with a dagger or hand-buckler held in the left 
hand to parry the thrust. See cut under fUftrd. 

And 1 will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier'e point 

iSAalr..Rioh.n., iv. 1.4a 

Who had girt vnto ihefn a liapyer And Dagger, gilt, point 
pendante. Oreene, Quip for an Upstart Ck>urtler. 

flome . . . will not aticke to call Hercules himselfe a 
dastard, booaiiso forsooth ho fought with a club and not 
at the rattyer and dagger. 

sir J, liaringion, tr. of Ariosto's Orlando Fuiioso. 

The offense . . . caused her Majesty [Queen Ellcabethi 
to . . . place selected grave citisens at eveiy gate to cut 
the ruffes and break tho rajaiers' points of all passengers 
that exceeded a yard in length oftheir rapiere, 

SIMM, quoted in Eiicyc. Hrit, IX. 70. 

2. In later English usage, a foncitig-sword used 
only for thrusting. 

Hy a rapier is now always meant a sword for the thrust, 
in contradistinction to one adapted for cutting. 

ISneyc. BrU., IX. 7a 

rapier-dancef (rd'pi(«r-<]atiK), n, A dance for- 
merly practised In Yorksiiirc, England, by men 
in costume wlio represented ancient, heroes and 
flourished rapiers, ending with a mock execu- 
tion of one of their number by uniting their 
rapiers round his neck. 8eo sword-dance, HaU 
Uwell, 

rapier-flsh (ra'pif^r-fish), w. A swonl-flsh. 
raplllo (ra-piP6), w. [< F. rapUle (Cotgrave) s= 
It. rapUlo, dross and asiies from a volcano, a 
kind of sand used in making mortar.] Pulver- 
ized volcanic siibstancoH. 
rapine (rap'in), n, [Early mod. E. also rapin; 
< OF. rapine, F. rapine = Pr. rapiun = Sp. rapiiia 
= Pg. It. rapina, < L. rapina, rapine, plunder, 
robbery, < raperv, seize: see rapid, ram^. Of. 

rcirci|2j from the same source, j 1. The 
violent seizim) and carrying off of property; 
open plunder by anned or superior force, as iii 
war or by invasion or raid. 

They lived therefore mostly hy rapin, pillaging their 
Neighbours, who were more addict etl to trafhek than fight- 
ing. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 107. 

Plunder and rapine cmnploiod tho devastations which 
war had lieguii. I^. AUeHtury, Sermons, II. ziil. 

2f. Violence; force; ravishment. 

Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture, or least action, overawed 
His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 
His fierceness of the fierce intent ii brought. 

Mittftn, P, L, ix. 461. 
»Byil.l. Plunder, spoliation, robbery, depredation. Bee 
pUuiye, 

rapinet (rap'in), r. t, [< F. rapincr, rapine, 
pfiinder; from the noun. Cf. raven^, v,, from 
the same source.] To plunder violently or by 
superior force. 

A Tyrant doth not only ra^ne his Buhjeots, but spoils 
and robs Churches. Sir 0, Buck, Hist. Kioliard nl., v. 

rapinff (rfi'ping), p, a, [Ppr. of rape^, e.] 1 , In 
/icrTiaevouriiig or tearing its prey: said of any 
carnivorous lM*ast used as a bearing, it is neces- 
sary to mention tho position of the creature, aa rampant, 
etc., and also tho nature of the prey. 

2. Ravishing. 

Or had the Syrens, on a neighbour shora 
Heard in what ra^ng notes she did deplore 
Her burieil glory. IP. Browne^ Pastoral^ I. 6. 

rapinoUBt ( ran ' i-nus), a, [= It . rapinoso, < ML. 
*rupinosus, < L. rainna, rapine : see rapine, Cf. 
ravenous, a doublet of ra^nous,] Committing 
or characterized by rapine ; rapacious. 

All the close shrouds too, for his rapinoua deedes 
In all the oauo, he knew. 

Chapman, Homeric Hymn to Hermes. 

raplach (rap'ladh), n. Same as raploch, 
raploch, raplock (rapMo(^h, -lok), n, and a, 
[Also raplach, raplack; origin obscure.] I. w. 
Coarse woolen cloth, made from the worst kind 
of wool, homespun, and not dyod. [Scotch 
and North. Eng.j 

II. a. Unkempt; rough; coarse. [Scotch.] 
My Muse, poor hixxle ! 

Tho‘ rough an* raploeh be her measure. 

She *s seldom laiw. 

Bwrne, Second Epistle to Davie. 

raplyt (rap'li), adv. See rapely, 
rappi, V. t. An obsolete form of rap^. 
rappadura, n. See rapadura, 
rapparee, raparee (rap-a-re'), w. [< Ir. r«- 
pairc, a noisy fellow, sloven, robber, thief, =s 
Gaol, repair, noisy fellow ; cf. Ir. rapal, noise ; 
rapach, noisy: see rahhle'^,] An armed Irish 
plunderer; in general, a vagabond. 


The frequent robberlea murders, and other notorious 
felonies committed by robbers, rnfi|MfUM,andtoriei, upon 
their keeping, hath greatly dlsoounged the replanting of 
this kingdom. 

Lawt oS Wm, in, (1695), quoted in Rlbton-Tumer*s Va. 

(grants and Vagrancy, p. 89a 
The Irish formed themselves into many bodies . . . 
called rappareee. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. I69a 
The confiscations left behind them many ** wood kem^" 
or, as they were afterwards called, rappareee, who were 
active in agrarian outrage and a vagrant, homeless^ half- 
savago i>opulation of beggara. 

Ledey, Eng. in 18th Cent, vL 

rappeft V, A Middle English form of rqpi, 
rap^, etc. 

rappM (ra-pe' ), n. [ss G. rapee, rapjwh =: Dan. 
rapee, < F. rdp^., a kiiul of snuff, < rdpd, pp. of 
raper, rasp, scrape, grate : see rasp^.] A strong 
kind of snuff, coarser than raaccouba, of elUier 
a black or a brown color, made from the darker 
and ranker kinds of tobacco-leaves. 

In early times tho dnly sauced and fermented leaves 
were made up into ‘*carottos"— tightly tied up spindle- 
formed bundles, from the end of which the snuffer, by means 
of a '* snuff rasp," rasped off his own supply, and hence the 
name '*rdpd," which wo have still as rappee, to indicate a 
particular class of snuff. Kneyo. BriL, XXIII. 487. 

rappel (ra-por), n, [< F. rappel, OF, rapiel 
(MIj. rapetlum), verbal n. of rapeler, F. rap- 
j>r7(!;r, repeal, revoke : see repeat J 1. The roll 
or boat of the drum to call soldiers to arms. — 
2. An ancient musical instrument, still used 
in Egypt, consisting of a ring to which are 
attached small bells or metal plates, forming a 
sort of rattle. 

rappen (rap'en), w,; pi. rappcfi. [Swiss G. 
rappcti, a coin of Basel, of small value, bearing 
the irapresB of a raven, < MHG. rappe, a coin 
first struck at Frei- 
burg in Baden, with 
the heail of a bird on 
it representing Die 
l?*roiburg coat of 
arms, < rappe, a col- 
lateral form of rahe 
= E, raven: see ra- 
rcwl.l A Swiss coin 
and denomination of money. At the present day 
the rappen is equivalent to a centime : thus, 100 rappen 
(equal to 100 centimes) make 1 franc. 

rapper (rap'^r), w. [< rap^ + -eri.] 1. One 
who IMS or knocks ; specifically, a spirit-rap- 
per, — 2. Tho knocker of a door. [Rare.] — S, 
In eoat-ndninff, a lover with a hammer attached 
at one end, placed at the mouth of a shaft or 
incline for giving signals to the banksman, by 
rapping on an iron plate. — 4. An extra vafi^t 
oath or lie; a “whempor,” See to rap out (a), 
under '*•«/>!, v. t, [Irov. Eng.] 

Bravely sworn t though this Is no flower of the sun, vet 
I am sure it is something that deserves to be calloa a 
rapper. 

Bp. Parker, Reproof of Rehearsal Transposed, p. 8ua 



Obverse. Reverse. 

Rappen of inilon, iSna; British Mu- 
sum. (Size of orlginuL) 


rapping (rap'ing), n, [Verbal n. of rnp^, v.] 
Tno production of sound by a rap ; specifically, 
tho sound of Rignificaiit raps or knocks sup- 
posed to l>o produced by spirits through the 
instrumentality of mediums or spirit-rappers; 
Rpirit-rapping. 

rapping (raping), a, [Ppr. of rajA, t>.] Re- 
markably larj^o; of striking or astonishing 
size; “whopping.” [Prov. Eng.] 

Bappist (rap'ist), n, [< Rapj), name of the 
founder (see Harmonist, 4), + -4t.] Same as 
Harmonist, 4. 

Bappite (rap'It), n. [< Rapp (see Bappist) + 
-itd^,] ^me as Harmonist, 4. 
rapport (ra-p6rt'), V, i. [< IT. rapporter, relate, 
rclfer: see report, v.] To have relation or 
reference; relate; refer. [Rare.] 

When God hath imprinted an authority upon a person, 
. . . others ore to pay the duty which that impression 
demands; which duty, because it rappofte to God, and 
touches not the man, . . . extinguishes all pretences of 
opinion and pride. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1885X 1. 148. 

rapport (ra-por' )» n. [F. rapport, OF. raport, 
account, also resemblance, correspondence, 
accord, agreement, = Pg. raporte *= It. rap- 
porto^ report, relation: see report, n.] 1. 

Harmonious relation ; correspondence ; accord 
or agreement; afdnity; analogy: used as a 
French word, often in the phrase en rapport, 
in or into close relation, accord, or harmony. 

It is obvious enough what rapport there Is, and must 
ever be, between the Ihoughta and words, the oonoefi^ns 
and languages of enorj country. 

Sir W, TempU, Anc. and Mod. Learning. 

2. In French law, a report on a case, or on a 
subject submitted ; a return, 
rapprochement (ra-prd8h'moA),n. [F., reunion, 
reconciliation, < rapproeher, approach again, < 


npproeheiiiaiit 

back, + approcher^ approach : see approacn,] 
A coming or bringing toother or into accord; 
establishment of harmonious relations; recon- 
ciliation. 

The present rapprochement between the Turk and the 
Museofite. The Academy, Dec. ir>, 1888, p. 87P. 

He [Lewes] here seeks to effect a ravprvchement between 
inetaphysic and science. ttncye. Brit, , XIV. 4Ul. 

rapscallion (raji-skaryon), I/. [A inodificMl form 
of rascalUon,'] A rascally, clisonierly, or rlcspi- 
cablc person ; a wretch or vagaboml ; a rascal* 
lion. 

Well, nipsenff tons.' and what now! 

Barham^ Inffoldsliy Lcaonds, 1. 87. 
There isn't any low, friendless rapKaUum In this town 
tliAt hasn't got nio for his friend. 

UomUe, Annie Kllburn, xi. 

rapscallionry (rap-skaryon-ri), n, [< ra^menl- 
bon + -»7/.] Rascals collectively. [Rare.] 
rapt^ (rapt). A preterit ami past participle of 
rapK 

rapt^ (rapt), jt, a, [Karly mod. E. spelling of 
rapped^ pp. of mpiJ, coiifiisod with L. raptutt^ 

S p. of raperoy seize: see rap"^^ and cf. 

eized with ecstasy; transported; exalted; 
ecstatic; in a state of rapture. 

More dances niy rapt, heart 
Ilian when I first my w^dial niistreM saw 
Bestride iny tlireshold. Shak., Cor., iv. &. 122. 
Looks coniincrcing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting In thine eyes. 

Milton, II reiiBuroso, 1. 40. 
Their faces wore a rapt exprosslrm, as If sweet music 
were in the air around them. 

iiawthurtm, Hull of Fantaay. 
rapt^t (rapt), v, t [< L. ropiarr, sedze and 
carry off, freq. of rapm, pp. rapUts, seize: see 
rapr^, and cf. rap*^, 1. To seize or 

grasp; seize and carry off; ravish. 

The Lybiaii lion, . . . 

Out-rushiag from hla dun, raj^e all away. 

*I)auiel, CiTil Warn, vil. tt7. 
Wo are a man distinct . . , 

From those whom ciiatom rapteth in her press. 

li. Jonaon, Poetaster, v. 1. 

2. To transport as with ecstasy ; onraptur(% 

So those that dwell in me, and live by frugal toll, 

When they in my dofctice are reasoning of niy soil, 

As rapted with my wealth and beauties, luarnod grow. 

Ihraytm, Polyol bioii, xiii. 411. 

rapt«t (rapt), n. [< F. rapt, OF. mf, rajt = Pr. 
rr/p ss Sp. Pg. raplo s It. ratto, < L. rnptusy a 
seizure, plundering, alsiuetion, rape, Mli. also 
forcible violation, < rapenu pp. rapiitSy seize, 
sTuitch: see ropV^, r/., and cf. rapturc.'i 1. 
Transporting force or energy; nmistless move- 
ineiit. 


And therefore In this Encyclopedic and round of know- 
ledge, like the great and exemplary wheels <if heaven, we 
miiHt oltserve two circles : that, while we are dally carried 
alH)iit, and whirled on by the swing and rapt, of the on& 
we may niRintaln a natural proper uourae in the slow and 
soljcr wheel of the other. Mr T. Brotvne, V ulg. Err. , l^f. 

2. All ecstasy; a trance. 


Diasimulyug trauncea and raptee. 

ffall, Hen. Vm., an. 2r». 

He seeinoth to lye as thonghe he were in great payno or 
ill a rapte, woiiderfullv tormentyngo hym selfe. 

Jl. Kiien, tr. of Gonaulus (iviodus (First Hooks on America, 
Led. Arber, p. 216). 

An extraordinary rapt and act of prophesying. 

Bp. Morion, Discharge of Imput. (10.88), p. 174. 

Eaptatores (rap-ta-to'rez), i/. pL [NL., pi. of 
Tfiptaiofy < L. rdptarPy seize and imrry off, 
waste, ravage, plunder: see rapf'^, rapt^.] In 
ornith,, same as Uaptorrs. IlUpery 1811. 
Raptatorla (rap-ta-to'ri-jj), a. pL [NL. : gee 
Uapt(itorc8,'\ In chtoni,, same as Jtnpforia, 
raptatorial (rap-ta-to'ri-al), «. [< raptatory 

+ •(((,] Same as fapUnioL 
raptatory (rap'ta-lo-ri), «. [< NL. ^raptaiorius. 
< a robber,’ plunderer: see MaptntorvH,\ 

In entonu, formed for seizing prt‘y; raptorial, 
raptert (rap'ter), n. Same as raptor, 1. 
raptor (rap'tor), n, [= Sp. Pg. raptor s It. 
mttorcy < L. raptor, robber, pluntlerer, abduc* 
tor, < • rojicre, pp. raptm, seize, carry off: see 
rap ft ^ rap If. A ravisher; a plunderer. 

To hare her harmless life by the lewd raptor spilt. 

Drayton, Polytdblon, x. 149. 

2. [NL.] A genus of coleopterous in- 

sects. 

Kaptoros (Tap-t6'rfiz), n. pi. [Nl.., pi. of L. 
raptor, robber, plunderer: see raptor.^ An 
f»raer of Aves, the Aenpdres of Linnfeus, the 
iiaptatorea, Jtapatiea, or Aetomorphse of some 
anthorg; the raptorial or rapacious birds; the 
pri'y. They have an epigiiathous cered beak, 
hm *?”®**'*F ®tted for grasping live prey. The 

“1“ toothed. The toes are four, 
111 front and one behind, with large crooked claws ; 
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Iba outer toe Is aometinei versatile. The plumage is 
aftershafted or not ; the oil-gland Is present and usually 
tufted. Ihe carotids are two ; the syrinx has not more 
than one i^r of intrinsic mnsclea i7u>ca are present 
(except in Cathartidm). The maxlllopalatiiics are iinitod 
to an ossified sonfuni ; the angle of the nmndihle is not 
recurved. The liaptAiree are found in every part of the 
world. There are upward of 5U0 species, mostly belong 



Ha/Zores. 

t. head and foot of golden cuglu t Arysaftfis) ; j, lie.-id 

and foot of gerfalcon • hatfo n^yrjaUo'i. 


iiig to the two families FalcimuisE! and Striifulfr. The 
liapture* are divided into 4 siihonlers or suiierfiiinilu'M : 
(1) the African (typuf/eranidee : (2) Ihe Ameilcuii Caffiar^ 
tiiie*; (,S) the cosmopolitan diiirrial birds of prey, .ircr 
pitrcM ; and (4) the cosmopolitan iioctuniul bii'ds of iirey, 
the owls, Striffce. 

Baptoria (rap to'ri-g,), n. pi. [N L., < L. rtiotor, 
robber: sco Jtaptores.'] In en/om,, in VVesl- 
wood’s system (1839), a division of orthoptt'nuis 
insects; the Mautidm (which see). Westwiaars 
BaptAtria were a port of Latreille's Curafjria, the i chI, of 
whieh Westwood called AmindaUtria and Curavria. Also 
Itaptatoria. 

raptorial (rap-to'ri-al), a. and «. | < rapiorbons 
“h I. a. 1. Rapacious; nredulory; jireyiiig 
upon animals; of or i»ertaining to the itaptorvs 
or Uaptoria. — 2. Fitted for seizing and hold- 
ing: proliensiie: as, the raptorial beak or claws 
of birds; tho raptorial palps of inseetK— Rap- 
torial legs, ill entom., legs In which tho tibhn and tarsi 
tuni bock on tlie femur, often fitting into It like tin- hlailo 
of a mickct-kiiife Into a handle; the tibia; niiiy rdso lie 
armed with teeth or apliiea, thus forming very powerful 
seizing-organs. This typo is round only in the fiont li;gs, 
and it is most fully developed in the Maidid/v. See cut 
under Mantie. 

n. «. A bird of prey; a member of the Jlap- 
torts. 

raptorious (raii-to'ri-us), a. NL. *raptari ns, 
< L. rapUrr, a roblm', pluiid<»rer: see raptor. \ 
In vntom., same us raptorial, hirhy. [Run*.] 
rapture (rap'tur), n. [< rapO + -nVc.J If. A 
violent taking and carrying away; seizure*; 
forcible removal. 

Spite of oil the raptare of the sea, 

'Jills jewel holds his huildiug on my iinii. 

S/uik., J’ericleB. li. 1. HU. 

When St. Paul hud Ills rapture into heaven, In- saw flue 
things. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. iwro. 11. 181. 

2. Violent transporting movement; a rapid 
carrying or going along; moving energy. 

Wave rolling after wave, whore way they found ; 

If steep, with torrent rapture; if through plain, 

Soft ebbing. MUUm, P. I.., vll. 29t». 

With the rapture of great winds to blow 
About oarth B shaken coignes. 

Lmrell. Agusslz, vl. 1. 

3. A state of mental transport or exallat.ion : 
ecstasy, (a) Ecstatic pleasure; rapt delight or enjoy- 
ment; extreme joy over or glafliiess on account of some- 
thing. 

I have never heard 
Traise of love or wine * 

That panted forth a flood of rajtturc so divine. 

Shellry, I’o a Skylark. 

To exercise a devilish ingenuity in inventions of mutiial 
torture beoamo not only a duty hut a rapture. 

Motley, Dutch itepublic, II. 426. 
(b) Eosiatlo elevation of thought or feeling ; lofty or soar- 
lug enthusiasm ; exalted or iihsorhhig eurnestneBs. 

This man, beyond a Stolck apathy, sees truth as In a rap- 
ture, and cleaves to it. Milton, Apology for Sinuctymnuus 
You grow (XHTect that once with rapture writ. 

Pope. Epil. to the Satires, L 8. 
There is a raidure on the lonely shore . . . 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 

Byron, t'hiidc Harold, Iv. 178. 

4. A manifestation of incntul tnuiKport; an 
ecstatic utterance or action ; an expression of 
exalted or passionate feeling of any kind ; a 
rhapsody. 

Her I Cassandra’s] brain sick raptwrea 
Cannot distaste the gtsMlncss of a iiuarrel 
Which hath our several honours all engaged 
To make It gracious. Shaft., T. and D., H. 2. 122. 
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Are not groans and tears 
Harmonious raptwrea in th' Almighty's ears? 

* Quarles, Emblems, iv. 16. 

5f, An ecstasy of passioimte excitement; a 
paroxysm or lit from excessivi' <’motioii. [Rare.] 

Your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her hnl>y cry. 

Shak., Cor., 11. 1. 228. 
»Byn. 3. TianB|)ot% bliss, exalt iition. 

raptured (rap'tftrd), a. I < raptvrv + -cd3.] In 
a state of rnptiirc ; cliuracterized by raptures or 
ecstasy ; enraptured. 

Baptur'd I stood, and as this hour amaz'd. 

With rev'ronce at the lofty wonder gaz'd. 

Ptrtte, Odyssey, vl. lOU. 
I'he latent Damon drew 

Such maddening draughts of heniity to his soul, 

As for a while o’erwhelm'd his raptured thought 
With luxury too-dailng. Thomaon, Summer, 1. 1888. 
That favored strain was Surrey's rapturedWwo, 

Scott. L. of L. M., vl. 19. 

rapturist (iup't^f-ist), w. [< rapture + -IwL] 
One who Iiabituaily manifests mpture; an en- 
thiisiiist. [Rare.] 

Snell sw arms of prophets and rajtturiata have flown out 
of tlioHc hives ill sonic ages. 

J. Sjieneer, \ anity of Vulgar Prophoclca (1066), p. 48. 

rapturous (raii'tur-us), a. f< rapture + -outt.'] 
Of tlie character of rapture; marked by rapture; 
exciting or manifesting rapture; eestatically 
joyous or exalted: as, exultation; a 

rapturous look; a rapturous scene. 

His welcoiuo, beforo enlliiiHiiistie, was now rapturous. 

h'vere.n, Oratlona, I. 480. 

rapturously (rap'tur-us-li), adv. In a raptur- 
ous manner; with raiitim*; ecstiiticiilly. 
raptus melancholicus (rnp^tus mel-an-koFi- 
kiis). [NJj,: L. nt/R/f. S', a seizure; wHati'cholivus, 
melancholic: see ro/)/-, u., and mclanrholie.] 
A motor crisis or outiiroiik of uncontrollable 
violence developed in n melancholic person 
from the intensity of his mental anguish, 
raquet. n. See rhekvf^. 
raquetie (ra-ket'). w- [F.] A raeket Ra- 

quette head-dreu, a kind of head divas in uac toward 
Iho dose of the aixteenth ecntiiry. in which the hair Is 
dmwn buck from the forebcHd and temples, and raised 
In a sort of crest ; a kind of chignon was arranged at the 
back of the head and eovurtd by ii cap of tine linen, darned 
net einbroidei*}', or some sitidliir iiialerlnl. 
rara (rii'rji), u. [S. Amer. ; imitative of its 
cry.] A bint, the South American jdant-cut- 
ler, PliytolfPtua rara. Also called rarita. Sec 
cut under J*hfffotoui(t. 

rara avis (ra'rfl a' vis); pi. rarw nwH (ra're a'- 
vez). [Ti., in full rara arisin brris, ‘a rare bird 
on earth’ — a phrase applied by Iloraci* (Sat. ii. 
2, 20) to tJie jieacock: rara, fern, of rarua, rare, 
nnconitnon; aris, binl: see rarv^ and /ires.'] A 
rare bird ; lieiicc, a person or an object of ii rare 
kind or clmrHcter; a. jirodigy. 
rare^ (rar), a. [< ME. rare = 1). roar = MLG. 
rdr, JjO. roar ss (t. Dan. Sw. rnr, < OF. rare, 
rtrr, F, rarr, dial, rairc, rate, rase = Sp. Pg. 
It. rara, < L. rants, thin, not dense, thinly scat- 
tered, few, rare, uncommon; root unknown.] 

1. Thin; iiorons; not tiense; of slight consis- 
tciice ; rarefied ; having relatively little matter 
in a given volume: as, a rare substance; the 
rare atTuosphere of high mountains. 

The fliuid 

(I’cr iMig «»r stuep, ihmugh strult, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet pursiics his way. 

MUOm, P. L, II. 948. 
Wafw Is nineteen flinos lighter, and by oonacqueticc 
niuetoen Limes, rarer than gold. Aeu'foa, Optlcks, II. ill. 8. 

2. Thinly scattered; corning or occurring at 
wide intervals ; sparse; disperseii. 

Cucumber In tills mooiic is sowen rare. 

PttUatUua, Husbondiie (K. E. T. s.), p. no. 
The cattle In the fields and meadow's green : 

Those rare and solitarv. those In flocks 
rastiiriiig at once, iiinl in broad lict ds iipspriing. 

MUion, \\ 1., vH. 401. 
He left the liarron-lioateTi thoriinglifarc, 

Chose ihe green path that sliow'd the rarer foot. 

Tennyson, J/nicelot and Elaine. 

3. Very uncommon or infrenuent; seldom oc- 
cuiTing or to be found ; Imrdly ever met with. 

Rhe calla me proud, and tliiit she could not love me 
Were man as i-are us phfciiix. 

Shak., As you Like It, Iv. 8, 17. 
It is the rareM thing that ever I saw In any place, ney- 
ther do I thhike that any cilic of l^hrlstendoine hath tho 
like. Coryat, t'ruditles, I. 192. 

Wlicii so ninny have written too much, we shall the more 
readily pardon the rare man who has written tini little or 
just enough. UueeU, Now Hrinceton llcv., I. 101. 

Hence— -4. Rcinarkablc from uncoinmoiiness; 
especially, uncommonly good, excellent, valua- 
ble, fine, or tho like; of au excellence seldom 
met with. 
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Good disoent, rare fentureB, vertnoai ptrtei. 

Timaf WhUMe (O. T. 8.X p. 48. 

1 think my love at rare 
Ae any ehe belied with falae compare. 

Shak., HoiineU, exxx. 

They write to me from England of rare News In France. 

JUoweU, Jxitters, I. vi. 37. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! yes, yes, I think It a rare joke. 

Sheridan, Hchool for .Scandal, 111. 8. 

She's a rare hand at SHUsages; there’s noane like her 
In a’ the three Ridings. Mre. (JtiekeU, Hylvin’s liovers, vUI. 
«* BSTIL 8. Hare, Scarce, liifre(|iient, unusual. Hare Im- 
plies that only few of thckintl lixist : us, perfect diamonds 
are rare. Scarce properly iniplicH a previous or usual con- 
dition of greater abiinduncts Hare ineans that there are 
much fewer of a kind to be found than may be found 
where itcarce would apply. 

A perfect union of wit and judgineiit is one of the rarest 
things in the world. Burke. 

Where wjirds are eearee, they arc Hcldotn spent in vain. 

Shak., Rich. H., 11. 1. 7. 

Then bnieliM upon the game, liow eanree it was 
'I’iils HCHHon. Te.nnyHun, Audley Court. 

4 , Singular, extraordinary, incomparable, choice, 
rare*" (mr), a. (A diiil. form of rmr*-*, q. v.] 
Not Ihorouglily <*ooko<l ; partly oookod; inidor- 
dojii*: lippliod fo iiHuit: as, rare boof; a rare 
(dio}>. [Jii ooinnion uho in tlio United Btates, 
but now only dialoclal in (Ireat Britain.] 

New-laid eggs, which Haucls' busy care 
Tiirmal l>y a gentle fire, and i‘oast4Ml rare. 

l/ri/dvn, tr. of Ovid’s Metainorph., viii. 08. 

Scanty mulloti mnags on Fridays, and rather more sa- 
voury, but gi’iidgiiig, imriiotiB of the same flesli, rotten- 
roasted or rare, on the TiioMlays. Lamb, ( 'iirist's Hospital. 

The word rare, ap]>lied to nient not cooked enough, did 
sound nmlly strange to me ; but nn eminent clttxoii of 
yours presently showed me Muit it hiulfor it the authority 
of Hrydeii. K A. FreeuMn, Aiiier. Leuts., p. (iU. 

rare^ (rSr), ade. f AI ho rear; prob. a reduotion 
of ramer (with hciikc^ of the positive rath)\ see 
rather f raiht, fKf,'. (Jf. rareripe for 7'athripe.'] 
Early. [I'rov. Eiir. | 

rare^ (rftr), r. A diabvdal form of m/ri. f U. 8.] 
rarest, r. An obK<»let.e form of roar. 
rarebit (rSr'hil ), u. [ An altered form of rahhiO 
in the phrase Welsh rabbit, minulatiriR an al>* 
surd derivation from rare^ 4* bit, as if *a rare 
delicacy.n Welsh rabbit, wndar rabbiO , 
raree-snow (rar'e-Hho), a. fAppar. coiitratJt- 
od from *rarihpshoiv, < raritif 4- taiow, a. (cf. (4. 
raritalru^kabinet, a ‘cabinet of curiosities or 
rarities^’ raritateakasien, peeji-KJiow, 1). rare- 
kifkkaSf a ‘I'aro show/ show-box).] A peep- 
snow; a show carricMl about in a box. 

Thou didst hM)k inltt it with as much innocency of heart 
as ever idilld haik’d Into a rarec ehaw box. 

Sterm\ Tristram Shandy, vill. 24. 

rarefaction (rar-e-fak'slion), a. [< F. rarefac- 
tion = l^r. rarejaceio = fip. rarefneeion = pr- 
rarefaegffo = 11. rarefazione^ < L. as if *rarejac- 
<io(a-), < rarefave.re,'p\\. rarefaetus, rarefj^: see 
rnrefip'] Tin' aid. or process of rarefying or 
maluiig rare, or of expanding or distending a 
body or mass of matter, whereby the bulk is 
increased, or a smaller number of its particles 
occupy tin* sjune spjice ; also, the stale or con- 
dition so produced; opposed to c^indennation. 
The term is useil chiefly in speaking of gases, the terms 
dilatation and rj^iiNiou being unplled lii sneaking of solids 
and liquids. Tliore was formerly a dispute as to whether 
mrefiwlion consisted merely of an Increase In the moan 
distance of the particles (as it is now hold to doX or In 
an onlargonient of the particles themselves, or finally In 
an IntruBlon of foreign purl ides. In the strictest sense, 
the wonl was undersUHid Ui signify the second notion. 

Either we must say . . . that the selfsame body does 
not only obtain a greater space in rarefaction, . . . but 
adeqiuifely and exactly lilled it, and so when rarefied suv- 
qiilres larger diiuuiislons without either leaving any vacui- 
ties betwixt its eompoiient. corpuscles or adtiilttiiig be- 
tween them any now or extraneous substance whatsoever. 
Now it is to this last (and, as some call it, rigorous) way 
of rarefaction that our adversary has recourse. 

Hoyle, .spring of the Air, I. 111. 

When the rarefaction of a gas is extreme (one-niillionth) 
its matter becomes radiant. 

A. Daniell, l*riii. of Physics, p. 684. 

rarefactive (rar-o-fiik'tiv), «. [= F. rardfacUf 
= Pp. rarefaetiu = Hp. Pg. rarefaetivo; as rare- 
faef{ion) + -fw.] Causing rareraction ; making 
rarer or less denso. [Bare.] 

The condition of the bone was nota tumonr, but a rare- 
facHoe disease of the whole hone acooropoiiied by new 
growth. Lancet, No. 3423, p. (184. 

rareflable (rar'o-fi-a-bl), «. [< rnre/y 4- -«/#/e.] 
Capable of .being rarefied, 
rarefy (rar'e-fi), r.; pr(*t. and pp. rarefied^ ppp. 
rarefying, [Also, incorrectly, rarify; < P. rard- 
fler = I>, rarefiear = Sp. rarifiear = It. rarifl- 
eare, < ML. aa if *rnrejicare, < l! rarefaecre (> Pg. 
rarefazer), make thin or rare,< raras^ thin, rare, 
•^faceref make.] I, trans. To make rare, thin, 
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porous, or leM dense; expand or enlarge without 
adding any new matter; figuratively, to spread 
or stretch out; distend: opposed to eondinae. 

Presently the vate^ very much rcntfled like a mist, be- 
gan to rise. Court and Timee ^ Ckarlce /., L lia 

For plain truths lose much of their weight when they 
are ranfifd into subtUlities. SUUingftMl, Sermons, I- iv- 

A body Is commonly said to be rarefied or dilated (for 1 
take the word In a larger sense than I know many others 
do) . . . when It acquires greater dimensions than the 
same body had before. Boyle, Works, L 144. 

Barsiying osteitis, an osteitis In which the Haversian 
canaliHieoome enlaiged«nd the bone rarefied. Also called 
ott^noroeU. 

II. intram. To become rare; pass into a thin- 
ner or less dense condition. 

Earth rarefice to dew ; expanded nior^ 

Tlio subtil dew in air begins to mmw. Dryden, 

rarely^ (rSr'ii), adv. [< rare^, a,, 4- -/y^.] l. 
Seldom; not often: as, things rarely seen. 

His friend alwayes shall doe best, and you shall rarely 
heare good of his enemy. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Partlall Man. 

The good we never miss wo rarely prise. 

Cowper, Retirement, 1. 406. 

2. Finely; excellently; remarkably well ; with 
a rare excellence. 

T could play FiTcles rarely, or a ))art to tear a cat in, to 
make all split. Shak., M. N. D., i. 2. 31. 

Argyll has raised an liuiidor men, 

An hunder harness’d rardy. 

Bonnie Home if Airly (Child’s Ballads, VL 180X 

You can write rardy now, after all your schooling, I 
sliould think. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ill. 8. 

3. In excellent health: in ciuasi-adjeciive use. 
(Compare purely in like use. [Prov. Eng. and 

rarely^ (rftr'li), adv. [< rard^, «., + Ho 

as to bo underdone or only paHially cooked : 
said of meats ; as, a roast of beef rarely cooked, 
rareness^ (rSr'nes), w. [< mrel, o., 4- -)«?88.] 

1. Thinness; tenuity; rarity: as, the rarmms 
of air or vajior. — 2. The state of being scarce, 
or of happening seldom; uncommonness; in- 
frequency. 

If that the follye of men hadde not sette it [gold] in 
higher estimation for the rareneeee sake. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by BobinsonX il. 6. 

Harencm and difficulty give estimation 

To all things are I’ th' world. 

Welder, Devil’s Law-Case^ v. 6. 

3. Uncommon charactor or quality; especial- 
ly, unusual excellence, fineness, or the like. 
[Kare.] 

Roses set in the midst of a p(X>l. being supported by 
some stay ; wliieli is matter of rareneee and pleasure, 
though of small use. Bacon, Nat Hist, | 407. 

His pnividences toward us are to be admired for the 
rarenetag and groeioiistiess of them. Sharp, Sermons, II. 1. 

rareness^ (rar'nes), n, [< rare'<i, a,, 4- -iwfsy.] 
The state of being rare or underdone in cooking, 
rareripe (rSr'np), a. and n. [A reduction of 
rathripe, a. v.] I. a. Early ripe; ripe before 
others, or before the usual season ; as, rareripe 
peaches. 

n. n. An early fruit, particularly a kind of 
peach which ripens early, 
rarify (rar'i-fi), r. ; pret. and pp. rariftedj ppr. 
rarifjfing, A common but incorrect spelling of 
rarefy, 

rarita (rft-re't&), n. [S. Amer.] Bame as rara. 
rarity (rar'i-ti), n. ; pi . rarities (-tiz). [= OP, 
rite, rarete"F. raret^)^ Pr. raritat, raretat as Bp. 
raridad = Pg. raridade = It, rarim ss D. rariteit 
= 0. raritdt = Dan. Sw. raritet, < L. rarita{U)R, 
the state of being thin or not dense, looseness of 
tc'xture, tenuity, also fewness, rarity, a rare or 
curious thing, esp. in pi., < rarus, thin, rare: see 
rurel.] 1. The condition of being rare, or not 
dense, or of occupying, as a corporeal sub- 
stance. much space with little matter; thin- 
ness; tenuity: opposed to deturify: as, the rur- 
ity of a gas. 

This I du . . . only that I may better demonstrate the 
great rarity and tenuity of their imaginary chaos. 

Bentley, Sermons 

A few birds . . . seemed to swim in an atmosphere of 
more than usual rarity. 

H. L. Steventon, Treasure of Franchard. 

2. The state of being uncommon or of in- 
frequent occurrence; uncommonness; infre- 
quency. 

Alai, for the rarity 

Of Cluriatian charily 
Under the sun ! 

Hood, Bridge of Sighs. 

8. Borne thing that is rare or uncommon; a 
thing valued for its scarcity or for its unusual 
excellence. 
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Ocn, Bat thenurttyof It li—whleh is Indeed aluMstba- 
jotid eradlt. 

Seb, As many vonehed rorMsi are. 

Bkak„ Tempest, IL L 60. 

How Ignormthad webeen of the beanty of Florenesb of 
the monuments, urns, and vwiMtf that yet remain. 

I, Walton, Gknnplete Angler, p 84. 

In climates where wine Is a rarity Intemperance 
abounds. Macaulay, MUton. 

ras^ (Tas), n. K Ar. ras, head ; cf . raiSf reis, head, 
ebiei^ see 1 . A promontory; cape ; peak; : 

a term prefixed to the names of promontories 
oroapedon the Arabian and African coasts, etc. 
— 2. In Abyssinia, the title of the vizir or chief 
minister, and also of generals and governors. 
The rss of the empire was for a long period— down to 
the accession of the usurping King Theodore In 1866— the 
actual ruler, the nomlnm Negus being merely a puppet 
The ras commtmly owed his position to sttpenor military 
atrengtb as governor of some province, 
ras*^ (rR), n, [F. : see rash^,^ A smooth ma- 
terial of wool, and also of silk : a French term 
used in English, especially in certain combina- 
tions. 

rasamala (ras-a-mR'lR), n. [Native name.} 
A tree of Java* and parts of India, AlUngia 
excclsayol the Bamameliilem, closely related to 
the li(|uidambars. It has a tall straight trunk, 
ascending 00 or 100 feet before branching, 
rasant (raV,ant), a. [< F. rasant, m., rasante, 
f., ppr. of rtiserf touch, graze, raze; see rasd, 
ra^fcl.] In fort,, sweeping or grazing, a racanl 
fire is a flanking fire that linplngcs on or graxes the face 
which it defends, or a low fire that sweeps along near the 
ground. A meant line is a direct line of fire of this kind. 
A meant flank is the flank of a bastion the Are from which 
passes along the face of an adjoining bastion. 

rasberryt, «. An obsolete form of raspberry, 
Easbora (ras-bo'rtt), n. [NL. (Hamilton); fiW 
a native name.] The typical genus of llos- 
horina, containing numerous small cyprinoids 
of the Oriental and African waters. The lateral 
line runs along the lower half of the caudal 
part. 

Rasborina (ras-bcV-ri'ntt), n, pi. [NL., < Ras- 
hora + -fw«2.] A division of Cyprinidte, repi’e- 
sented by Rnshorn and four other genera, 
rascabiliant (ras-ka-bil'yiui), n. [A perverted 
form of rasealUon ,\ A rascal. 

Their naiiies arc often recorded in a court of correction, 
where the register of niguus iiiakcs no lillle gaine of me- 
eabiliane. Breton, Strange News, p. 6. (Daviee.) 

rascalllet, n- A Middle English form of rascal. 
rascal (rAs'kal), n, and a, [Early mod. £. ras- 
call; < ME. rascall, raskalle, rascaile, rascaille, 
raseayle, raakaille, rasskavle, rasealie, rascalye, 

< OP. {AF.) rascaille, raskayllc, rasknyle, a rab- 
ble, mob, F. racaillc, “the rascality or base 
and rascal] sort, the scumme, dregs, offals, 
outcasts, of any company” (Cotgrave), lit. 
‘ scrapings,’ < OF. *rasquer, scrape, ss Bp. Pg. 
rascar, scratch, rasgar, tear, rend, scrape, as 
Olt. rascare, burnish, rub, furbish (see rash^), 

< LL. *rasicare, fretf. of L. radcre, pn. rasus, 
scrape; see rase^, raze^.2 1. n. If. oom- 
luoualty of people ; the vulgar herd ; the gen- 
eral mass. 

Bo rathely thfnr rusche with roselde speris 

That the radraute was rode, and rane to the grofes. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. B.), 1. 2882. 
Lo I here the fyn and guerdon for travaillc^ 

Of Jove, Apollo, of Mars and swlch reeeaiUe. 

Chaucer, Trollns, v. 1868. 

The church is sometime taken for the common raaedl of 
all that believe, whether with the month on^, and carnal- 
ly without spirit, neither loving the law in their hearts. 

Tyndalc, Ans. to Bir T. Mortx etc. (Parker Soc., 18G0X 

ip. 114. 

2. In hunting, a refuse or despicable beast or 
class of beasts; an animal, or animals coUeo- 
tivdly, unfit to chase or to kill, on account of 
ignoble quality or lean condition ; especiaUy, a 
lean deer. 

I wondir not hyly thonx heed-dere thou ffailid; 
ffor litill on gouro Ivf the list ffor to rewe 
On raeeailc that rorid with ribbis so lencL 
ffor ffaute of her ffode that fliatereris steien. 

HiehardthcRedeleM, U. lift 
Other bestys all. 

Where so ye theym fynde, raeeall ye shall them osU. 

Quoted in Walton'e Ckmiplete Angler, p. 81. 

Homs? Even so. Poor men alone? No^no; the noblest 
deer hath them as huge ss the raeeal, 

Shak., As you 14ke It, ill. R 68. 

3f . A low or vulgar person ; one of the rabble ; 
a boor or churl. 

Tls true, I have been a raeeal, as yon are, 

A fellow of no mention, nor no mark, 

Just such another piece of dirt, so fashion'd. 

Ptctchcr (and anothcrl), Propheteaa v* 8. 

4. A low or mean fellow; a tricky, dishonest 
person; a rogue; aknave; a scamp: used in 
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objutgation with mucB latitude, and often, like 
fcgve, with alight meaning. Compare raaeaUjf. 

I have matter in mjr bead . . . effainttyouroony-oatoh- 
ing rtueaU, Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol. 

Sftolr., M. W. of W., 1. 1. 128. 

Shall a rateai, because he has read books, talk pertly to 
me? 

There were many men who wore green turbans, he said, 
that were very great nueaU: but he was a Saint, which 
was better than a Sherriffe. Bruee, Source of the Mile, L 78. 

IL <7* 1- Paltry; worthloss; unworthy of con- 
sideration ; in a social use, unfit for the chase, 
as a lean deer : used of things or animals. [Ob- 
solescent.] 

When Marcus Brutus grows so oovetoua 
To lock such rtueal counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ! 

Shot., J. C., iv. 8. 80. 

2. Low; mean ; base; common ; ignoble; vulgar; 
knavish : used of persons, formerly with refer- 
ence to class or occupation, but now only with 
an implication of moral baseness or dishonesty. 
[Not now common as an adjective.] 

Paul, being in prison in Borne, did write divers epistles, 
in which he exprcsseth the names of many which were in 
comparison «if Peter but ratoal personages ; but of Peter 
he speaketh never a word. 

J. Btad/ord, Letters (Parker Soo., 1853X IL 145. 

Metaphore ... as one should in reproch say to a poore 
man, thou rwAttU knaue, where ratkall is properly the 
hunter's tennu giueti to young deere, leaue and out of sea- 
son, and not to i>ouple. 

PuUenharn, Arte of Eng. Foesie (ed. Arber^ p. 191. 

ClodiuB shrieked for help. His rateal followers rushed 
In with lighted torches. Praudet Cnsar, xv. 

rascaldom (rAs'kal-dum), I?. [< rascal + -<io/i}.] 

1. The sphere of domain of rascals; a class or 
body of rascally persons. 

now has this turbulent Alexandrian rosMifflem been be- 
having itself in my absence'/ Kingdey, Hypatia, il. 

View of the ratmldom of Paris, tragical at this time (for 
where is now that reiving and stealing, that siineaking 
and Jabbering— of llesVl otherwise unprofitable. 

CarlyU, in Froude (First Forty Veai*a II. xvli.). 

2. Kascully character or action ; the spirit or 
practice of rascals; rascaliam. [liaro.J 

The ** tliree H's,** if no industrial training has gone along 
with them, are apt, as Miss Nightingale observes, to pro- 
duce a fourth B — of rasnaldom. 

Froude, at St Andrews, March, 1869. 

Falstoi? . . . Is a character of the broadest come<ly, . . . 
enjoying the confusion betwixt reason and the negation of 
reason— in other words^ the rank raeeeUdom he is calling 
by its name. 

JtSmeraon, Letters and Social Almi^ The C!omic. 

rascaldryt (rks^kal-dri), It. [For *rascalry, < 
rascal + -ry.] A’"body or the class of rascals; 
the common herd ; the rabble. [Rare.] 

So base a raeealdry 

As is too farre from thought of onyualry. 

BreUni, Pasqull's Fooles-cappe, p. 21. (Daviet.) 

rascaliam (rAs'kal-izm), n. [< rascal + -isni.] 
The spirit or practice of a rascal or of rascals ; 
raRcally character or qmility. 

A tall handsonio man with ex-mllitory whiskers, with a 
look of troubled gaiety and nueaiimn. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, xiv. {Daviet.) 

rascality (rAs-kari-ti), n. [< rascal + -ity.'] 

1. Low or moan people collectively; rascals 
in general; rascaldom: now used chiefly in the 
moral sense. See rasc^il, a,, 2. 

Your baboons, and your jackanapes, being the scum and 
raaecUity of all hedge-creepersL they go in jerkins and man- 
dtlions. Dekker, Qull's Hornbook, p. 69. 

Pretended philosophers judge as ignorantly in their way 
as the raetxUuy in theirs. OlanvUle. 

A favorite remedy [expulsion] with the Scotch for the 
purpose of diseinharrasslng themselves of their superflu- 
ous raacalUy. 

Mbton-Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 129. 

2. The character or an action of a rascal ; the 
quality of being a rascal ; low or mean trick- 
ery; base or dishonest procedure; villainy; 
fraud. 

Why, goodinan Hobby-horse, if we out of our gentility 
offer'd you to begin, must yon oot of your ratealUy needs 
take It? . A. Taylor, Hog hath I/>st Ito Pearl, ill. 

This letter (foU of raeeaUitiee against King Ch. II. and 
his Courts Wood, Athenn Oxon., XL 629. 

rascal-like (rAs'k^-lIk), a. Like a rascal, in 
any sense ; in the’ quotation, like a lean deer. 

If we be English deer, l>e then in blood ; 

Not ratealduce, to fall down with a pinch. 

ShaJe., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 49. 

mcallion (rAs-kal'yqn), n. [< rascal + -ion. 
Hence var. rapscallion.'] A low, mean wretch ; 
a rapscallion. 

Used him so like abase raaeaUion. 

S. Butler, Hudlbras, L iiL 827. 


rascally (riul'kfa-i), a. [< rosea; + -^i. 
or ohsraoterisiic of a rascal; base; 


] Like 
mesa; 
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trickish; soampieh: used of persons or things 
with much latitude, often with slight meaning. 

I'hese same abominable, vile, . . . mseotty verses. 

B. Joneon, Every Man in his Humour, I. 8. 

Well, Mr. Sharper, would you think it? In all this 
time — as I hope for a Truncheon — this raeeaUy Ussette- 
writcr never so much as once mention'd me. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, II. 2. 
None of your raeeatty '*dlps but sound, 

Bound, ten-penny moulds of four to the pound. 

Barham, liigoldsby Utgends, 11. 94. 

rasclet, V. i. See raxle. 

rase^ raae^ (rftz), v. t.; pret. and pp. rased, 
ppr. rasing. [Early mod. E. also race (con- 
fused with race^); < ME. rasen, raeeu (= D. 
rasen ta G. rasiren ss Sw. rasera), < OF. raser, 
F. raser = Sp. Pg. rasar as It. rasare, < ML. 
rasare, freq. of L. radcre, pp. rasns, scrape, 
scratoh, shave, rub, smooth, level, graze, 
touch, strip; akin to rodere, gnaw (see rodent). 
Hence ult. erase, razor, razee, rascal, rash^, 
ahrade, etc.] 1. To scrape or glance along 
the surface of; scratch; graze; shave. 

A friendly checke kiUeth thee, when a rasor cannot rase 
thee. Lyly, Euphues and hia England, p. 881. 

Have you lieon stung by waspi^ or angry iieea, 

Or raeea with some rude bramble or rough liriiir ? 

B. Joneon, Had Hliephord, II. 2. 

His breast's of such well tempered proofo 
It may be rae'd, not pearo't, by savage tooth 
Of foaming malice. 

Mardon, Antonio and Mellida, II., ii. 2. 

Nor miss'd its aim, but where the plumage danc'd 

Haz'd the smooth cone, and thence obliquely glanc'd. 

Pope, Iliad, xi. 454. 

Tbts Inside line is raeed or scratched in. 

ThearU, Naval Arch., ft 8V). 

2. To obliterate by scraping; erase; cancel; 
hence, to strike out of existence; annul; de- 
stroy; often with out. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

I have a licence and all ; it is but razing out one name 
and putting in another. 

B. Joneon, Bartholomew Fair, v. 2. 
I write. Indite, I point, I rate, 1 quote, 

I Interline I blot, correct, I note. 

Drayton, Matilda to K. .lohii. 

And in derision sets 

Upon their tongues a various spirit, to rate 
quite out tlieir native language. 

MUton, F. L., xii. 58. 

Ho razeth all his foes with fire and sword. 

Marlowe, Tamburlaine the tireat, L, iv. 1. 

3. To level with the ground or the supin^rting 
surface; tear down or demolish; reduce to 
ruins: in this sense now always spelled raze. 

Bellona storms, 

With all her battering engines iHinl t<» rom 
Some capital city. MilUm, 1*. U, ii. 928. 

We touch’d with jtw 

The royal hand that razed unhappy Troy. 

Dryden, iEneld, xi. 878. 

Sacrilegloua and rebeUlous hands had razed ilw church, 
even to the foundation thereof, and laid the honour of the 
crown low in the dust. Bp. Atterlmry, Sermons, I. xvii. 

The strangers . . . who found a fiendish pluasuro in 
razing magnifloent citiea Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

»Byxi. 8. Haze, DemdliMi, See demolieh. 
raseS raze^ (raz), it, [< rasc^, v.] A scratcli; 
an abrasion ; a slight wound. 

They whose tenderness shrinketh at the least race of a 
needlepoint lloo/bir, Eccles. Polity. (Latham.) 

rase^t, n. A Middle English form of racd. 
rase^f, V. t. Same as racd^. 
rased (razd), a. [< rasc^ + -cd^.] In hei\, same 
as ragtUy. 

rasde (ra-za')» o. [< F. ras^, pp. of raser, rase : 
see raseh] In her., same as raguhj. 
rasgado (rAs-gU'dd), n. [Sp., a rent, break, la- 
ceration, < rasgar, rend, break : see rascal.] In 
guitar-playing, an effect produced by swetqdng 
trie strings witn the thumb ; a kind of arjieggio. 
rashl (rash), a. [< ME. rash, raseh, hasty, 
headstrong; not found in AS. except in the 
rare verb rmcan, move quickly (of li^i), tmi v- 
er, glitter, rmcettan, crackle, sparkle (= OHG. 
raskeszan, sparkle) j ss D. rasch, quick, swift, s= 
MLG. rasch s= OHG. rase, also rosch, MHG. 
rasch, also resch, risch, G. rasch, quick, swift, 
as Dan. Sw. rask, brisk, quick, rash, sa Icel. 
rdskr, strong, vigorous (> rdskir, quick); with 
adj. formative -sk (•sh), from the root of AS. 
rasde, quick (> rsednes, quickness), as MI), rade, 
raede,D. rad ss MLG. rat (rad-), quick (see 
rathl), and of OFries. reth, rad as MD. D. rad as 
MLG. rat, LG. rad as OHG. rad, MHG. rat, G. 
rod, wheel, as Ir. rath as L. rota s Lith. ratas, 
wheel, sa Skt. ratha, a wagon, chariot, war- 
ohariot. Ct.rash^.] If. Quick; sudden; hasty. 
Oner memelous mores so mad arayed, 

Of raas [race, way, course] thax 1 were roieA & roiik, 

getrapeiythsr-iDnel wi^resti^ad. 

AmtaraHve Poems (ed. IftorriB), i. 1166 . 


An strong 

As aoonltuin or taeh giiniKiwdcr. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 4. 48. 

2. Hasty in council or action; precipitate; 
headstrong; impotiious; vonturoHOinc : as, a 
rash statesman or niitiiHlcr; a rash commander. 

In her faire eyes two living iHiiips did fiaine, . . . 
That quite bereav'd the rash beiioldent sight. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ill. 2.1. 

Be not rash with thy inoutli. Eccl. v. 2. 

For, though I am not splunitive and rath, 

Yet have I something in nnr dangcroiiM. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 284. 

Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reachitig to the fruit, she pluck'd, niie cat ! 

Milton, 1>. i.., ix. 780. 

Of the dead what hast thou heard 
That maketh thee so ra«h and unufeared? 

ITiHuim Morris, Earthly Ponuilse, HI. 240. 

3. Marked by or manifesting iuconsidcrate 
haslt^ in speech or action; resulting from te- 
merity or recklessness: as, rash words; rash 
measures. 

Of all my rash adventuroB past 

ThiH frantic feat must prove tlic last ! 

Scott, 1.. of the li., iv. 28. 

Tile plan is rash; the project desperate. 

Bnncntng, King and Book, 11. 62. 

4t. Requiring liasie; urgent. 

My lord, T Hcarcc have leisure to salute you, 

My mutter is so rash. Sluik., T. and Iv. 2. 62. 
= 8sm. 2 and 8. Knterfnising, Foolhardy, etc. (see adven- 
turous), precipitate, hiisty, headlong, Inconslderatt^ onre- 
less, heeuless. See list under reckless. 
rash^ (rasli), V. t, [< rnsh^, a. Cf. AH. rmcan 
= G. rnschen = Sw. raska, move (jiiickly, » 
Dan. raskc, roll., rise; from the atij.] If. To 
put tog€‘ther hurriedly; prepare with liaste. 

In iny fonnor edition of Acts and Monuments, so hastily 
rashed (var. raked) vp at that present, in sueii shurtnease 
nf time. Fore, Martyrs, p. 045, an. 1480. (Hichardmm.) 

2. To publish imprudently; blab. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] — 3. To cook too ra]>i(lly; burn from 
haste : as, the beef has been rashed in the roast- 
ing. HalUvevU. [Prov. Eng.] 

(rash), a. ami n. [Proh. < Hw. Dan. rask, 
(piick, = Icel. riiskr, strong, vigorous; cf. Icel. 
rdshmsk, refl., ripen (said of persons); see 
rash"^.] I, a. So ripe or dry as to break or fall 
readily, as corn from dry Htntw in handling. 
[Local, Kng.] 

U. w. Corn in tlit^ straw, so dry as to fall out 
with handling. [Jwocal, Eng.] 
rash'^t (rash), V. t. [By apheresis from 
var. of arace, < MK. a raven, arasvn, nlno ardchcti, 
< AF, aravtr, OF, araeier, aravhivr, mixed with 
eravhier, csrarhier, F. arrachvr, uproot, tear up, 
eradicate; see aravc^ aud eradicate, and cf. 
raev^. But the form aud senses soem to be due 
in part to the verb rash J . I leiict^ perhaps rash- 
er'^.] To tearor slash violently; lacerate; rend; 
hack; hew; slice. 

Like two mad mastiffes, ouch on otlier flew, 

And shields did share, and muiles did rash, and helmes 
did hew. SjmtMer, F. Q., IV. IL 17. 

He dreamt the boar liad rashed off his helm. 

Shak., Kich. III., ill. 2. U. (Nates.) 
He strikes Clarindo, and rashes off his garland. 

Daniel, Hymen's Triumph, iv. 8. (Nares.) 

I mist my purpose in Ids aim, rashed ids doiddet'Hleeve, 
ran him close by the loft clioek, and through his Itair. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Iv. 4. 

rash^ (rash), It. [{a) 1). LG. ras = G, rasch, 

woolen cloth, = Dan. rask, sergt', = Sw. rask, 
a kind of cloth ; prob. < OF. ras, a woolen stuff, 
F. ras, short-nap cloth, = Sp. It. rasa, a smooth 
cloth material; cf. Sp. <lim. rasitta, serge; per- 
haps < L, rasus, tip. of radcrc, scrape, rub; 
see rasc^. (h) Ci. It. rascia, serge, ‘rash/ 
said by Muratori to be < liasvia, a region in 
Bosnia where this stuff is said to have origi- 
nated. (c) Cf. also arras, tapestry, = Jt. arazzo 
rnMHG. arraz, arras (ML. arrasinm, arracium), 
also, by apheresis, It. razzo = ]*g. raz. arras, < 
F. Arras, nlnoAras, a town in northern France 
where arras was first made. Some confusion 
of these forms seems to have occurrtul.] A 
kind of inferior mnnufacture of silk or of silk 
and stuff. 

Be It therefore rn:ietcd, for the maintenance of the some 
trade in velvets, snlins, sylkes. rashe, and otlier stuffs, as 
flit for teoi-lriK as line for wearing . . . 

Siaeth Decree o/ Christmas Priner, p. 21. (Nares.) 
Rlooveless Ids jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but 'twas now (so much ground was seen) 
Become tiiffLairuty ; and our children shall 
See it plain rash awhile, then nought at all. 

Donne, Satires, iv. 84. 

I see it. mistress ; 'tls good stuff Indeed ; 

It is a silk rash; I can pattern it. 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, iv, a 



rath 

rath^ (rash), n. [< OF. ranchCf also rasque, rash, 
scurf, F. rache, an eruption on the heM, scurf, 
=s Pr. rosm, itch: < 1^. rnmn = Bp. P r. nmcar^ 
scratch, rmqnry t«mr, rend, Hf5Tape, etc., < LI j. 
^rasustirej scrut(*h («f. L. rasilarcy shave often), 
freq. of L. m/crc, pp. rrmujif scrape, shave: see 
roret, and cf. rtfm//.] A more or less ex- 
tensive eruption on the skin, 
rash^ (rash), n. An obsolete or diiilc'ctai fomi 
of rush^. 

They Idtrgit a Iwwer f»?i yon burn bnu:, 

And tbueklt It Mf\ ran 

Beuy IMl and Mary Gray, In AUktMt'H HcottiBb Siing, p. 2 U. 
rasher^ (rash'iu), n. ((o) < rasli^ 4- -ert (cf. 
**rfuditr on the coals, quasi rashly or liastily 
roasted’’ — Miusheu) (see fvw//L r.) ; or (ft) < 
rawftS, slice, + -erl ; the suflix ~rr beiuf]^ taken 
papsively in either cast^] In cooknij^ a slice 
of bacon, and formerly of any meat, tor frying 
or broiling. 

Car 6 o 7 iata, a oarboimda, nioiit liroilotl vjsm tho coles, a 
roiher. Flurio, 1698. 

TIiIh nittking of cliriHtiiinH will ralMc Llio price of huge; 
If we grow ull to be iM)rk eatiTH, we Hliall not Bhortiv have 
a ramhm' on the couIh lor money. Shak.^ M. of V., ill. 6 . 28. 

Ho that etilH nf)lbiiig but n red herring a-day shall uo'ar 
bo broiled for the devil'B rasher. 

lU'au. and fV., Love's Cure, li. 1. 

He had done biHtice to a coidotiH breakfast of fried uggB 
and broiled raMkerH. Tfiaekeray, PoiidenniB, I. H13. 

rasher^ (rash'f^r), w. [Perhaps < 8p. raavaeio ss 
l‘K. ra.tmmOj also rasvaSf nanies of the Euro- 
pean Svot^Hmu Hcrofa and related fishes.] A 
soorpamoid fish of California, SeboHUchthya or 
Sebastodra miniafus, of a rt^d color variouslv 
marked. It is one of a large group of rock-flsh 
or rock-cod, others of wliich no doubt liave the 
same name. • 

rashfalt (rash 'fill), a, [< rdwfti + Hash ; 
hasty; precipitate. [Uare.] 

Then you with haBtlediNimeaiidnM/^fuUBentenre Btralght 
Will vaunt that women In that age were all with veriue 
fraught 

Turbarville, Dlspraiae of Women that allure and love not. 
rAShlingt (rash'ling), a. I<ra8h^ +-//W//L] A 
rash person. [Rare.] 

What roM/Uitiyg doth delight, that Rober men deimlae. 

Sylvetier^ tr. of Du Bortas. 

rftBhlF (rash'li), adr. In a rash mautier; has- 
tily; with nreeipitation; inconsiderately; pre- 
Biimptuoiisly; tt-t a venture, 
rashness (ras)i 'ues), a, 1 . The character of be- 
ing rash ; iiiconsiderate or presumptuous haste ; 
headstrong precipitation in decision or action; 
temerity; imwairanted boldness. 

Such bold aBBuvciai ions am In him ( tho aimHtle Paul J were 
admirable ihould in your luuutliM but argue rashness. 

tlookir, KecleB. r»dlty, I'ref., vl. 
And though ho BtumlduB In a full career. 

Yet rashness Ib h better fault than fear. 

Drydfii, Tynuiidc U»ve, rrol., 1, 21 . 

2. A rash act ; a reckless or foolhardy deed. 

Why not set forth, If T slioiild do 
ThiH ros/^newt, that which might ciiBue 
With IhiB old Hoiil in orgaiiH new ? 

Tennyson, Two Volcea, 
• SyiL 1. ltashtu‘Hs, Temerity. Rashness has the vigor of 
the Aiiglo-Biixon, temeriiy the selectneBB and dignity <if 
the Latin. Tev\eray linplioB )U!rBoual danger, iihyBical or 
other: aa,tlie/rmm7//of undertaking to contradict Samuel 
Johnson ; temerity In going uihui thin lee. Rashness is 
broader In thlH respect. Rashness goes by tlie feellngM 
without the Judgineiit ; temerity rather dlBregards the ] udg- 
ment. Temerity refers rather to the dispoBltlun, raslaiess 
to the Conduct. See adventurous. 

For rashness is not courage. Rashness flingB itself into 
danger without oonslderaiion or foroBlght. But courage 
oouiitB tlio ooBt, and docH not makt; any dlRplny of ItHolf. 

J. F. Clarke, Scir-Ciilture, p. 836. 

Ai the note of warlike preparation reaclied them [the 
Moon] in their fastnesBeB, they felt tlieir temerity in thiiM 
bringing the whole weight of the t’nstiliun luonarehy on 
their hi^B. Presetdi, Fenl. ami Isa., ii. 7. 

rasinf, W. An obsolete form of rvsin. 
raitibia (ra'zing), «. [Verbal ii. of r.] In 
ahip^Hildinq, the act of marking by the cMlgcs 
of molds any figure upon timlx^r, etc., with a 
rasing-knifo, or witli tne points of com]»iiHscs. 
rasil^-iron (ru'ziug-i^6m), n. A kind of calk- 
iug-iroii for clearing the pitch and oakum out 
of a vosseVs seams, preparatory to recalking, 
rasina-knife (ra'zing-nif), n, 'A small edged 
tool fixed in a handle, undhookiMl at its point, 
used for making particular marks on timber, 
lead, tin, etc. 

rasion (rd'zhqn), a. [< L. ra.sio(v-), a scraping, 
shaving, < ratimf^ pp. rasita, scrape, shave ; see 
r«wi,] If. A scraping or. shaving; rasure. 
Bailey, 1731.-2. In phar.^ the division of sub- 
stances by the rasp or tile. Dungliaon, 
raakailet, n. An obsolete form of raacal. 
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Baskolnik (rae-koFnik), a. [Kuss.] In Russia, 
a schismatic ; a dissenter. There are many leoti 
of Kaikolnike, moet of them differing from the Orthodox 
Dhuroh by even greater ooneervatiBrn In ritual, etc. Some 
sectN retain the offloe of prieet, while othen are Pretby- 
terian or Independent in polity ; others again, are of wild- 
ly fanatical and antlnomlan character, 
rasoo (ra-sfi'), n. [K. Ind.] A flying-squirrel 
of India, a species of Pteramya, 

Basores (ra-sd'r€z), n,pL [ML., pi. of L. raaor, 
a scraper ("applied to a fiddler), < radere, pp. ra- 
aua, scrape, scratidi: s^iO roxrcl,] If. In 
Unger’s system (1811), the rasorial birds, or 
scratchers, an order of AvcHf including the gal- 
linaceous and coltimbaceouH birds.— 2. The 



Itntorts. 

1 , 1 , head and foot nf duneltlll'i:tN:k ; 9, 9. head nnd foot of moor* 
fowl {Lajgv^its sco/ieux). 


same excluding the lugeons : now usually called 
GaUingf (which see). 

rasorial (ra-so'ri-al), n. [NL., < Jiaaorea + 
-ial.'] Given to scratching the ground for food, 
as poultry ; belonging to the Uamrea^ especially 
ill tho second sense of that won! ; gallinaceous. 

rasp^ (rhsp), r. [< ME. rattpeHf roapen^ < OF. 
raapor, F. rdper, scrapes grate, rasp, = Bp. 
Pg. ruapar =s It- raapare, scrape, rasp, < Mt4. 
raapardf scrape, rake, < OITG. raapOnt MHG. 
raapcit, H<*nipe together (cf. I). ML(i. raapeti = 
MHG. freq. rmpelnt^ G. raapelti, rasp, = Dan. 
raape =s Bw. raapa, rasjs in part from the noun ) ; 
cf. OHG. hreajmVf MUG. respen, rake together, 
pluck; Icel. rlajat, scratch (> He. ris}))\ ]>rob. 
from the root of OWQ.^raffon, MIIG. G. rafftniy 
etc., seize ; see rap*^, (T. raajA, n. Hence iilt. 
(prob.) r/i;)iV?r.] 1, Irana. 1. To abrade by rub- 
bing or grating with a coarsely rough iustru- 
nieut; grate, or grate away, witli u ras]> or some- 
thing comparable to it. 

Al that thlso Unit vii (yeam of plenty) maken, 

Suleii this othvre vli iyeara of fanilnu| rospen raken. 

Genesis and Exodus (K. E. T. S.), 1. 2182. 

Tliat fellow . . . who fuBlBts that the shoe must fit him 
hecauBO it ftUed his father and grundfathor, and that, If 
hia hK>t will not enter, he will pare ami rasp iL 

Lamlisr, Imaginary OoiiverBatlotiB, Solon and PiBlstratUB. 

W'hen the cane [In Bugor^ninklngl has been rasped to 
l•hred8[by a raiper], it 1 b reduced to piilpliy dlBliiiegratlng 
apparatus. Spons* Eneye, Manuf,, iL 1879. 

2. Figuratively, to affect or perform harshly, 
as if by the use of a rasp; grate upon; utter 
with a rough and jarring effect : as, to rasp one’s 
feelings; to rasp out a refusal. 

Through all the weinl 8eptenil>«r-eveB 
I heard the narah, reiteraiit katydidH 
Reisp tho myBteriouB silence. 

J. G. Bollatul, Ka\hr\na,l 

(Irating songa a liatenlng crowd endures, 

Rasped from tho Uiroats of bellowing amateurs. 

0. W. Holmes, An After-Dinner Poem. 

. n. intrana. To rub against something grat- 
J produce a rasping effect; as, the vessel 
rasped against the quay : literally or figuratively. 

Rasped harshly sgaiiist bis dainty nature. 

LoweU, Vision of Sir Launfal, i. 5. 

rasp^ (rlisp), n. [= D. Dan. Sw. raapszd, raape, 
< OP. raape, F. rdpe (> G. rapjte) (= It, raapa), 
a rasp, grater, < rasper, F, rdptr^ grate, rasp, 
file: see rmqt^, r.] 1. A coarse form of file, 

liaving its sni^ace dotted with separate pro- 
truding teeth, formed by the indentations of 
a pointed punch, in oabinet-raips, wood-rasps, and 
farriers' rasps tho teoth are out in lines sloping down from 
the left- to Ute right-hand side; In rasps for use in making 
boot- and siioe-lasts the teeth slope in the opposite way ; 
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and raapa lor mtkera of gun-atooka and saddletreea are 
out with teeth arrayed in oiroular liuea or in cmaoent 
form : aometimes naed figuratively. 

The horeea from the oonutry were a mdly aight to aee^ 
with the rasp of winter brlaUea rising through and amohg 
the soft summer-coat 

R, D. Blaekmore, Lorna Ooone, Izlx. 

2. A machine or large instrument for use in 
rasping; a rasper. 

The Juice [of beet-rooto] from the rasp and the press ia 
brought into a boiler and heated by steam. 

Spamf Bneye, Manuf., I. 210. 

3. The radtila or odontophore of a mollusk; 
the lineal ribbon. See cut under radula, — 4. 
A rasping surface, (at) The steel of a tinder-box. 
[ Prov. Eng. J (6) The rough aurfaoe of the tongue of some 
animals. 

He dismounted when he came to the cattle, and walked 
among tliero, stroking their soft flanks, and fueling In the 
palm of Ills hand the rasp of their tongues. 

The Century, XXXV. 947. 

rasp‘d (r&sp), [Formerly also retpe, also r<w- 
pis, raajHse, raapice, reapaaa (wiUi occasional pi. 
raapiaaea), appar. orig. pi., prop, raapea (the ber- 
ries), used os sing, (the bush, and later trans- 
ferred to a single berry T), prob. < ra8p\ n., 
or abbr. of raajmrry, < ramA + berry^, with ref. 
to its rough outside j of. It. ratpo, a raspberry 
(Florio); see ratj)^.] The fruit of the common 
(European) raspoerry. See raspberry, [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng.] 

The Boyle of this plaync hryngeth hwrth ferne and bram- 
ble buBshes boan^Bo hlacke berries or wylde raspes, which 
two are tokens of could u regions. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 172). 

For kindes of fruiies, they hauo . . . rasm, strawberles, 
and hurtilberies. Hakluyt's Vo/yages, L 477. 

Hosey had done eating up her pine-applo. artlessly con- 
fessing . . . tliat she preferred ft to the rasps and hinny- 
blubs In her grandmamma's garden. 

Thaakeray, Newcomes, xxlii. 

raspi^ (r&sp), f’. i, [Cf . G. Hiuspem , ha wk or clear 
the throat; prob. imitative.] To belch; eject 
wind from the stomach. [CHd and prov. Eng.] 

Let them bind gold to their aching head, drink Cleopa- 
tra's draught (precious stoues dissol ved), to ease their rasp- 
ing stomach. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 424. 

This man of nice e<lucaiion Imth a feeble stomacke, and 
{rasping since his last meale) doubts whether he should 
eat of his luste meale or nothing. 

lip. UaU, Heaven upon Earth, 1 26. 

raspatory (ras'pa-tp-ri), n , ; p\.raspatories{-viz). 
[< ML. raapatoritm (cf. Bp. Pg. raspaaor, a 
scraper), < raspare, rasp, scrape: see raajA, tJ.] 
A surgeons’ rasp; an instrument for scraping 
or abrading bones in surgical or anatomical 
operations. 

raroberry (rftz'ber^i), w,; pi. raa^dterries (-iz), 
[Formerly also rasherry and raspis-heny ; < 
ras^A, or ratq^'i (see rasjfi), + ftcrryi.] 1. The 
fruit of several plants of the genus Ituhua, con- 
sisting of many small juicy grains or drupes, 
which, unlike those of the blackberry, separate 
from the convex receptacle together when ripe, 
thus giving tho fniit tlie shape of a thimble. 
Besides its extensive use as a dessert fruit, the luspherry 
is used for Jellies and Jam, and its juice for flavoriug, for 
cooling drinks, and in wines and brandies. 

Herewith (at hand) taking her borne of plcntie, 

Fill'd with tlie choyse of every orchard's dalntie, 

As peoreB, plumiL apples, the sweet raspis-bsrru. 

W, Browns, Britannia's Pastorals, L 6. 

2. The plant that produt'cs this berry. The com- 
mon garden raspberry, the first of tho name, is Rubus Idst- 
us, a native of Europe and Asiatic Russia— a shrub with 
perennial creeping itmtstock, nearly erect, prickly, biennial 
stems, and a red pleasant fruit. It was cultivated by the 
Rt)mans in the fourth century, and is the source of the best 
raspberries, affording many varieties, some of them yel- 
low-fruited. llie wild red raspberry, R. strigosus, of Hortli 
America, is a very similar plant, but not quite so tall, the 
leaves being thinner, and the ihilt not so firm, large, or 
well -flavored. It Is common northward, especially on new- 
ly cleared groundi^ and its fruit is much gather^ ; while 
under cultlvatUm it has yielded several good variettea. 
I'he black raspberry, thlmhleberry. or blackcap Is the 
American R. oeddentalis, a shrub with long recurved bi- 
ennial stems, nxiting at tho tips, and a black fruit. It Is 
very productive with little care, and affords good garden 
varieties.— Dwarf zan>b«rxy. an nnimporiant Ameri- 
can species, Rubus trijiorus, with herbaceous trailing- or 
ascending stems, resembling a blackberry.— nowamg 
raapbenr, a name of two- American species, Rubus odo- 
ratus, the purple, and JR. Futkamts, the white flowering 
raspberry. The former is a rather ornamental shrub of 
the eastern United States, with ample three- to flve-lobed 
leaves, and showy purple or pink flowers blooming all 
summer, tho fruit of little worth. In England it Is some- 
times called Virginian raspberry. R. Futkanus Is a similar 
western spedes with white flowers : also, and better, called 
salmtmJuirry — Wltwalay aw ngpbfliry, Rubus rosofcU- 
US, an East Indian spedes widely naturalised and onlti- 
vatod In warm countries, and often grown as a greenhouse 
shrub, on account of its profusion of white, often double, 
flowers. The large fruit consists of many minute orange- 
red grsina— Bambenr Flngfar, a drink ^e with 
sugar, vinegar, ana the juice of raspberries.— ‘VlXStaUBA 
XlgplMny* ^finssr^ raspberry. 
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ra«pb«n 7 -lMrer (rtz^ber-i-bdr^to), H. The 
larva of one of the cleaivwinged sphinxes 
or hornet - moths, 

Hemheeia macizlata, 
common in the 
United States, it 
boTM the roots of rasp. 
b«3iTies and blaokbcr. 

Ties. The lanra of a 
beetle Oberta bimacu- 
lata, which also bores 
into the same plants, 

Is often called by this 


, n. 

L, or 

bramble producing 
any of the kinds of 
raspberry, 
raapberxy-jam tree 
(r&z'ber-i-jam tre). 

One of the Austra- 
lian wattle - trees, 

Acacia acuminata. 

Its wood is used in cabinet-work, and has the 
odor of jam made from raspberries, 
rasped (raspt), «. [I^. of rasjAf r.] 1 . Affected 
as if by rasping; hoarse or raucous, as the voice: 
raspy ; nervous or irritable, as from continiiea 
slight provocations. — 2. In Iwolcbindina, said of 
book-covers which have the sharp angles taken 
off, but are not beveled, 
rasper (r6.a'p6r), n. [< ranpl + 1, One 

who or that which rasps ; a cutting scraper. 
SiMXsiflcally— (a) A coarse file for removing the burnt crust 
frum over-boked bread, (b) A raaping-machlne ; an in- 
tttrument for rasping sugar-cane, beet-root, or the like to 
shreds ; a large grater. 

The typical ntpresentativo of the internal system of grat- 
ing is Champuiiiiols* tatttar. 

Sptnm' hSneyc. Manuf., II. 1838. 

2. In hunting, a difficult fence. [Oolloq.] 

Three fourths of our fences . . . average somewhat 

better than four feet in tieight, with an occualoiial ros/jsr 
that will come well up to live. The Cetvtury, XXXII. .330. 

3. A contrivance for taking fish, consisting of 
several bare hooks fastened back to back, to 
be jerked through the water with a line ; a 
pull-devil. [(Canada.] 

rasp-honse (rhsp^hous), n, A place whore wood 
is dressed or reduced to powder by rasping, for 
use ill dyeing, otc. 

We wont to see the UoMp-hauae, where the lusty knaves 
are compell’d to worke, and the rasping of Brasil 1 and 
Logwood ia very hard labour. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. le, 1041. 

raspicet, n. Same as ratnii^, 
rasping (r&s'ping), n, [verbal n. of rasp^^ t?.] 
A panicle rasped off from a body or mass of 
matter. Compare filing^ ^ 2. 

The wood itself, either reduced to shavings, rwtpinife, or 
powder. W, Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-piiiiting, p. 837. 

rasping (ras'ping), p, a, [ppr. of ranp^, v.] 1. 
Cliaructerized by grating or scraping: as, a 
rasping \ hence, irritating: exasperating. 
— 2. In hunting, said of a fence difficult to take. 

You cannot . . . make him keep his seat over a rasping 
fence. Dr. J, Drown, Spare Hours, :m 1 ser., p. 60. 

raspi^ly (ras'ping-li), ado. With a harsh, 
rasping sound or effect; in a coarse, harsli 
manner; gratingly; irritatingly; exasperat- 
ingly. 

I told him to stay at home, quite raspinfAy, and ho was 
very ready to admit that 1 had done film a good tom in 
doing so. F. H. BumeU, Pretty Polly Pemberton, vil. 

rasping-machine ( r^is'ping-mf^shen^ ) , n. 1 . A 
maclnne for rasping wood and' bark for making 
<lyes, tinctures, etc.; a bark-cutting machine. 
—2. A machine for grating beet-root, for mak- 
ing sugar. E, 71, Knight, 
raspizig-mill (rhs'ping-mil), n, A saw-like 
machine for reducing a substance to shreds or 
fine particles, as a bark-cutter or a grinding-mill 
for beet-roots; a rasping-machine ; a rasper, 
raspist, n. Same as ranp^. 

The ratpis la planted In gardens. Gerard. 

Daspis are of the aame vertue that common brier or 
bramble is of. It were good to keepe some of the juyee 
of raspis-horrleB in some wooden vessel, and to make it, as 
it were, raspis wine. Langham, Garden of Health, p. 522. 

rasp-palm (r&sp'pam), n, A common palm of 
the Amazon region, Iriartea exorhiza, notable 
in that its stem is supported by a cone of afirial 
i3)ot8, of sufficient height for a man to pass be- 
neath. These roots are covered with hard tu- 
bercles, and are used by the natives as graters, 
whence the name. 

rwp-pod (rhsp'p^), n. An Australian tree, 
TfhnaerMa auatraUa: so named from its woody 


name. 

raspberry-bnsh 

(riiz'bor-i-bfish) 
The shrub, busii 



Raspberry-borer (Bembecia 
macMlata'S. 

a, male i female. ( N atiiral tizc.) 


capsules, covered with tubercles and used as 
graters. 

rasp-pnneh (rhsp'punoh), n, A tool, rather more 
like a cold-chisel than a punch, used for form- 
ing the teeth of rasps by cutting into, and turn- 
ing upward above the surface, parts of the metal 
before it has been hardened and tempered, 
raspy (ras'pi), a. Grating; 

)ian% ; rough. 

Such anupt/, untamed voice as that of IiIn I have hardly 
heard. Cariyle, Hlac., IV. 107. (Davies.) ' 

rasse^ (ms)) Javanese rasa, smell, tuste, 

< 8kt. rasa, sap, taste, savor.] A kind of oivi^- 
cat; the lesser civet, a viverritie quadruped 
of the genus Viverricula, V, malaceensis, wiifely 
distributed in China, India, the Malay }Moiiii- 
sula, Java, etc. It is about 20 inches long without the 
tail, and ia aometimea called ttie Malaeea weasel, lia per* 
fume, called by the natives dsdes, la aecreted in a double 

J oucii like that of the civet; it ia much valued by the 
avanoae. For ita sake the animal la often k^t In cap- 
tivity. It la savage and irritable, and can inflict a very 
severe bite. 

rasse'^f, n, [ME.] An eminence ; a mound ; a 
summit. 

On a rasse of a rok hit reate at the laate, 

On the mouiitc of Mai’srach of Armene hillea. 

AUiUraUve Poems (oA. Jd orris), ii. 440. 

rastral (ras'tral), n, [< rostrum + -«/.] Same 
as rostrum. 

rastrite (rasHrit), n, A zofiphyte of the genus 
itastrites; a graptolite. 

Bastrites (ras-tn'tez), ii. [NL., < L. rostrum, 
a rake, + -ttfw.] A genus of fossil Silurian 
zofiphytes: same as Graptalithus, 
rastrum (ras'trum), n, ; pi. rostra (-trjl). [Nh., 
< Ij. rostrum, a rake, hoe, mattock, ’< raderc, 
scrape: see rrwel.] 1. A five-pointed pen for 
ruling staffs for music; a music-pen. — 2. A 
herse. 

rasure (ra'gur), n, [Early mod. E. also razurc; 
< h\ rasure *= Sp. Pg. It. rasura, a sliaving, a 
blotting off, also the iiriest’s tonsure, < L. ra- 
sura, a shaving, scraping, < raderc, pp. rasus, 
scrape: see Vi. erasure,'] 1. Tlieactof 

scraping or shaving; a rasing or orusing; a 
scratch. [Kare.] 

With the tooth of a small beast like a rat they race some 
their faces, Mime their iMNliea, after diuera formes, an it It 
were with Uiu scratch of a pin, the print of which rasure 
can iieiiur be done away agaiiie during life. 

UakluyVs Voyages. HI. 074. 
A forted rcaidonoo *gaitiat the tooth of time 
And rasure of oblivion. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 13. 

2t. Same as erasure. 

There were many raxures in the book of the treasury. 

Bp. Burnet. 

rat^ (rat), n, [Formerly also ratt; < ME. ratte, 
rottc, pi. rattes, < AS. net (ratt-) ss MD. ruffe, 
D. rat = OTiG. ratio, MLG. ratte, LG. ratte, 
also rot, rot s= OIIG. roto, m., rotta, f., MTIG. 
rot, rate, m,, ratte, rate, f., MHG. also ratz, 
raize, G. ratze, m., = Icel, rotta = Sw. rdtta 
= Dan, rottc, a rat: cf. F, Pr. rut = Sp. Pg. 
rato =r It. ratUt = ML. ratus, rattus; cf. also 
Ir. Gaol. radan,'BTQi, raz, a rat. The relations 
of the Tout., Kom., and Celtic groups to om^ an- 
otlier, and the ult. source of the word, are un- 
known. Some refer the word to the root seen 
in L. raderc, scratch, scrape (boo m.vri, raztA), 
rodere, gnaw (see rodent). The forms of the 
word cat are equally wide-spread.] 1. A ro- 
dent of some of the larger species of the ge- 
nus Mus, as M, rattus, the black rat, and M. 
decumanus, the gray, brown, or Norway rat: 
distinguished from mouse. The dlstinctioii between 
rat and mouse, in the application of the naines to Hiiiinals 
everywhere paraaltic with man, is obvious and fuiniliar. 
But these are sliuply larger and smaller spvciea of the 
same genus, very closely related WMiloglcnlly, and in the 
application of the two names to the many oi her species of 
the same genus all distinction between tliem is lost. 

2, Any rodent of the family Muridu: ; a mu- 
rine ; in the plural, the Muriam. in this sense, rot 
includes mouse. American rats or mice are a particular 
section of the subfamily Murinte, called Sigmndmiies. con- 
fined to America, where no other Mvrinm arc indigeiious. 
Field-rats, water-rats, meadow-mice, or voles are Muru^ 
of tlie subfamily ArwicotOwr. See cuts under ArvwUa, 
Muiidm, mu^oC, Neotoma, Nesokia. and Jfe^nys. 

3. Any rodent of the suborder Myomorpha. 
Different animals of several families, as Dipodidm, JSapo- 
didm, Saeeomyidat, Qeomyidm, BpaUwidse, are often known 
as rots of acme kind distinguished by qualifying woitls 
or compound names. Hoe cut under tnote-ral. 

4 . Some other rodent, or some insectivore, 
marsupial, or other animal like or likened to a 
rat. Thus, smong hystricoinorphlc rodents, many spe- 
cies of Oetodmdidse are called rats : as, the spiny raU of 
the subfamily Behinomifime. Some laige aquatic ahrewa 
are known as muskrats. (See MyogtUe.) Some rat like 
marsupMs are known as kangarothrats. (Bee bettong, and 
cuts under kangaroo-rat and iBehimys.) 


6 . A person who is considered to act in some 
respect ill u manner characteristic of rats: so 
called in opprobrium . Sianjlflcally ~ (a) A man who 
deserts a imrty or an association of any kind for one op- 
postal to it 111 order to gain suiiie )»enional advantage or 
beneflt ; a self-seeking turncoat ; a renegade. [Colloii. ) 

Ho [Wentworth! was the first of the Bats, the first of 
those statesmen whose patriotism hail been only (he co- 
quetry of a political prostitution, and whose profligacy has 
taught governments to adopt the old inaxiin of the slave- 
inarket, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, to Import 
defenders from an Upposltlun than to rcai them In a Min- 
istry. Macaulay, liallam's Const, lllit. 

(5) A workman who accepts lower wages than those cur- 
rent at the time and place or i-equired hy an aiitliorlsed 
scale, or one who takes a position vacated by a striker, or 
one who refuses P) strike when others do. [('ollmi.] 

'J'he men who sgree to go into the strike are always the 
more united and aeteriiilned class. The rats who refuse 
suffer accordingly. The American, 111. 181. 

(et) A clergyman : so called in cotitenint. UalHwell. 

6. Something suggestiiig the idea of a rat, as 
a curving roll or stuffed cloth or of crimped 
hiiir-work, w’ith tampering ends, formerly (about 
18(10-70) and still occasionally used by women 
to puff out the liair, which was tunied over it. 

At one time oven a small amount of natural hair easily 
served the puriK)Bcof covering the crescont-shaped pillows 
on which it was put up, the startling nnineaof which were 
rats and mice. The Century, XXXVI. 700. 

Alexandrian rat, a gray or rufoiis-hacked and whlto-bel- 
licd variety of Mus rattus, to which the name M. alexan- 
ilrinus lias luivn applied, owing to its having been first dls- 
cctvered at Alexandria In Kgypt, but which la not roeclil- 
cally distinct fitun the black rat.— BambOO-rat, an Indian 
miiriiio riMleiit niaiiiiiial of the genus yfAtrrmit/s, as B. sutna- 
fmntM. 1'he bay bamboo-rat is B. badius. The species 
are also calltxl canets. Bee cut under Bhizomys.-- Ban- 
dicoot rat. (a) The Anglo-lndlnn name of the large 
murine imlents of India, of the family A/nru/ir, subfantfly 
Phltromifinw, and geiitiH Besttkia. of which t here are several 
species, nil Indian. A. yriffUh% Is nii cxHiiipIc. Bee cut 
under Besokia. (b) Same as hautiictMtt, 2. Black tat, 
Mus rattus, one of the most anciently known rats, now 
almost coHinoiiolllan, and typicnlly of a hlnckish color, but 
very variable In this respect. It Is rather sniiiller than the 
Norway gray rat. In one of Its varieties it isknowii as roqf- 
rat (Mus teetorum) and whUe-bellietl rat. See cut under Mu* 
nd«.— Hare-tailed rat. see lemming.- Maori rat.the 
black rat, Mus rattus, intniduced and natural iced in New 
Zealand.— Mountain rat, the laige hnshy-tiilled wood- 
rat of the Bocky Mountain region. Bentmna ci7ierca: the 
pai'k-rat. [V. H.j— Norway rat, the common rut, Mitsde- 
eu7mnvs. - Pack-rat, the moiintnin rat, BecUnna cinsrea : 
so called on account of its cuiious and inveterate habit of 
drugging off to its hole aiiv otijcct it can move. [ Western 
1 8 . 1 - Pharaonic rat, Pharaoh's rat, the ichneumon : 
a phrase traceable hack at lensl to Btdon (uiioiit 1555). See 
iferpestes. Also culled Pharaoh's mouse. — PouchOd mtw 

Hee pouched. —To havo a rst In the garret, to he 
slightly crack-hralnud : same as to have a bee in one's bom 
net (which see, under To amell a rat, to be sus- 
picioiiB that all is not right ; have an Inkling of some mis- 
chief, plot, or underhand proceeding. 

Quoth Hiidlhras, *' I smell a rat: 

^Ipho, thou dost, prevaricate.’* 

S. Butler, Hudlbras, 1. i. 821. 

rat^ (nit), V,; prot. and tip. ratted, i>pr. rutting, 
[< ?7//J, //.] I, intrans, 1. To eaieh or kill rats; 
follow tbo biiHiiiPHR of a ratter or rat-catfher. 
— 2. To go ovor from ouo iiarty or cause to 
another, espeeially from a piiriy or cause that 
in losing or likely to lose, us rats riiti from a 
falling house; desert one's party or associates 
for advantage or gain ; become a renegade. 
[(Vdloq.l 

His ci devunt friends curse the hour that ho ratted, 

Barlutm, Ingoldsby 1.egetids, II. .385. 
1 am fully resolved to oppose several of the elaiises. But 
to declare my iiiicntion publicly, at a moment when tlio 
(lovcriimeiit Is In danger, woiihi have the appearance of 
railing. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 275. 

3. To work for less than current wages, to re- 
fuse to strike with fellow-workmen, or to take 
the jilace of one who has struck: often with 
iiidefinito it. Bee roA, n., 5 (A), [dolloq.] 
u. irons, 1, To puff out (tlie hair) by means 
of n rat. Bee raA, n., fi. [Rare.] 

Next moining, at breakfast, Hiii Hnxon was as houiitlfully 
ruflfod, raUed, and crimped - us guy, as hewifclilng, and 
defluTit— as ever. Mrs. Whitney, Uoldthwaltc, x. 

2. To displace or sup]dnnt union workers in: 
as, to rat an offieo or a Hho]i. [(dolloq.] 
rat'^t (rat), n. [Usually in pi. ruts, < ME. rattes, 
rags ; either from the verb, ME. ratten, tear (see 
rnt^, V,), or < led. hrat, hrati, rubbish, trash, =: 
Norw. rat, rubbish : cf. Sw. Norw. rata, reject, 
rt*fuBc(8co A rag; tatter. [Prov.Eng.] 

I rattes and 1 clutca. Old Eng. llomUies, I. 227. 

rat‘-*f (rat), V. t, r< ratten = MHG. ratzen, 
tear; cf. raf^, w.] To tear. 

How wat 3 tliou hardy thin hoiia for thyn vnhap [to] 11036 ^ 
In on so ratted a roi»e A rent at the sydes? 

AUUerative Poems (ed. Morris), 11. 144. 

ral^ (I’at), r. t. [Prob. a var. of rot; cf. drai^, 
in similar use.] A term of objurgation, used 
in the imperative. 
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rat^. A Middio English contracted form of 
redeihn the third porson singular present indica- 
tive of read^, IHers Plowman^ 
rata (rll't!l), w. [Now Zealand.] A tree of 
New Zealand) Metromdtros rohustUy growing 
from 00 to 80 feet high, the wood of which is 
used in cabinet-work, and in civil and naval 
architecture. 'Ilie name beldUf^H hIw) t*) M. fltiruln, a 
■toiiitruiiked climber hsccikIIiik the hlfdieat treCK; ilia 
alao more or Iosh extended by Hcttlern to other Mpocies of 
tlte ffCTins. Bettidea in severul cnHca yiehliiifr valuable 
wou<], ihetie treea are notable for their firofiiHlon of brll- 
liaiii llowura, which are Keiierally, ua hi M. robtuta, scar- 
let Hovflre-tree and MclnmUleros. 

ratability (ra-ta-bil'i-ti), w* l< ratable + -ily 
(see •hilnii).'] 1’ho quality of being ratable. 
Mltcnieml, No. p. CAuk 
ratable (ra'ta-bl), «. [Wna rateahU:; < ratv^ + 
-ah/f'.] 1. Capable of being rated, or sot at a 

certain value. 

1 collect out of the iibhay liooke of Burton, that 20 dm 
were ratable to two nmrkea of Hiliier. 

Camden, Remalna, Moneqr. 

2 . Keckoned according io a certain rate; pro- 
portional. 

In coiiBcleiicc and credit fpoeta were) bound, next after 
the diuiiie jM'HlHeK of the iniiiiorlHlI gods, to yeeld a like 
ratoMr honour to all huc.Ii niiiongHt. men oa moHl reaeinbled 
the godh by exuulleiu'ie of function. 

Vutlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesio, p. 2H. 

A ratable payment of all the dehU of the deceHSed, in 
equal degree, la clearly the moat uuuliuble method. 

1Ua,ckwUtrie, Cum., 111. 11. 

8 . Liable or Hiibjoctcd by law to be rated or as- 
HCSHod for taxation. 

ratablenOBB (ru'l.a-bl-n 0 B), n. Itaiability. 
ratably (ra'ti^bli), adv. According to rating 
or valuation;** at a jiroportionato rate; propor- 
tionally. 

I will thus charge them nil ratnllye, according to theyr 
ahilltyee, towaidea theyr imiintennuiKMi. 

SjMrrmer, State of Ireland. 

The Blitireholdera of every iinlloiial hanking iiHMoclatlon 
•hall be held individually reH|>onHllile, equally uiid ratably. 

National Lank Act, U. S. (ed. 1882), p. 14. 

ratafia (raLa-fc'jl), w. [Fonnorly also ratifia, 
ratifley raiijec, also ratafiaz; = I)!, c(c., ratafia^ 

< F. ratafia, formerly also ratafiat (cf. F. 
rum, airack), = 8p. ratafia s= Pg. ratafia^ < Ma- 
lay araq, a (Ii8tilh*d spirit, arrack (< Ai‘. *araq^ 
juice, distilled spirit: so(' arrack) j 4* tafia, Utjfia, 
a spirit distiilcu from molassoH.J 1,* A sweet 
cordial llavonul with fiiiits: soiuetimos limited 
to those the ilavor of which is obtained from 
black currants, bitter almonds, or peach- and 
cherry-kernels. 

It would make n Man Hniile to behold her Figure In a 
front Box, where her twinkling Eyea, by her Afternoon's 
Drams of Halifee. and cold Tea, nparkle more than her I'eii- 
dants. quoted In Aehtim'H Social blfe in Kolgii of 

[Queen Anne, 1. 2Ul* 

2. A kind of fancy cake or biscuit. 

Give liini three ratafian, soaked in u dessert-spoonful of 
orooin. dearije Klitl, Mill on the Floss, vL 1. 

ratan, rattan- (ra-tan' ), n. [Formorly also raU 
taan, rotan, rotamj, rottaug; = 1). fcJw. Dau. rot- 
ting (NL. Hotang), < F. rotin, roUing = Sj). rota, 

< Malay rotan, ratan. The E. accent, on the 
last syllable, is ap)iar. in imitation of the F. ; 
the Malay word is acemited on the first sylla- 
ble.] 1. A palm of one among immerous spo- 
cies, mostly of tin* genus Vatamns, n few of I, ho 
genus Uhapis ; a r« t an-palm . The snocles of Cola- 
mua arc pruviiiltngly cllnibing psihuH. attaining a length 
■oiiiotlmos of r>0d feet, with u thickness not exceeding an 
Inch— oicending the tallcsl tree-s, tailing in fcstiams, and 
again ascending. A few stiecies arc found in Africa and 
Australia, but they almiind ehiofly in Ibc. East Indies, on 
the mainland and islands. The spec.los of Jihajw are erect 
■lender oanes growing In dense tufts, uud are natives of 
China and Jimnn. Jlatans of this habit are coiiiineivially 
dlstinguifdiea from the climbing ones as gruund ratam. 

2. The stems of the ratan CMillectivoly as an 
economic material. Among its chief commercial 
■ouroos are Calamus Jtotang, C. rndenhnn. C. verm. C. 
srtedm, and C. LoyUantts. Tlie most valuable ratan is 
prodnood in Borneo. On account of its length and light, 
tough, floxihle, and flsslle cliaraoter, ratan is applied to 
very numerous uses. In native r^lona ihi' product of 
C. rudentwn and other species is split niid twisted in 
vast quantities Into all slses of cordage from cables to 
flshiug-llties. Basket-making Is another cHunmon use. 
In some places the stems of climbing ratans nrt« used 
for the suspension of foot bridges of great length. In 
China whole houses are made of ratan, there atfonh'd 
chiefly by Rhapis flatteUyformis. Matting inailo of sidlt 
ratal! Is exported thence to all parts of tlio world. 'I'lio 
same fiber serves also to make fiats, the iMittonis of rice- 
sieves, thread for sowing palin-leavcs. etc. In recent 
times ratan has become an important article In western 
oommerce. It it now not. only used for walktng t>(lcks, 
but extensively made into chairs and chair-bottoms, thod- 
ies for fancy caniages. fine and coarse basket-work. wtc. 
It has almost supenedod willow in making the litTge 
baakets required In manufacturing and other liidustrldi 
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8. A switch or stick of ratan, especially a walk- 
ing-stick. 

Mr. Humley did give me a littla black roftoMi, painted 
and gilt. Papys, Dhuy, an. 1660. 

rataiL rattan^ (ra-tan'), V. t. [< ratan, rattan^, 
nJ] 1. To use ratan in making; cover or form 
wiili interlaced lengths of ratan. 

The second class coach is finished in native ash with 
Moorish designed ceilings, rattaned sofa seats, and closet 
and toilet rooms. Sd. Ainer., N. 8., LIX. 3. 

2. To use a ratan upon; beat with or as with a 
ratan-cane. [Colloq.] 

ratan-cane (ra-tan'l^n), n. Same as ratan, 3. 
ratanhilie (rat'an-in), n. [< Braz. Pg. ratanhia 
(see ratany) 4^* -tW^.] An alkaloid (O^oHxs 
NOy) occurring in small quantity in the ex- 
tract of ratauy-root. 

ratany (rat'a-ui), ti. TAlso rattany, ratanhy. and 
rhaiany; sr*F. ratanhia, < Braz. Pg. ratanhia, < 
Peruv. ratana, native name.] 1, A procum- 
bent South American 
shrub, Krameria tri- 
andra, yielding a 
medicmul root, its 
foliage is sllvcr-gray with 
silky hnin, and it bears 
star-like lake-colored 
dowers singly in tlie up- 
per axils. See Krankena 
and raianyrwl. 

2. A medicinal sub- 
staucMi procured from 
this plant: same as 
ratany-root — parA 
Braslliaii, or Oeara 
ratany, a substitute for 
the true mtanv, obtatned 
from Krameria argentea 
of nortlieastoni Bruxll. 
ratany-root (rat.'a-ni-rot), n. The root-sub- 
stance of the rai.iiiiy, iih(h 1 in medicine for its 
astnngent, din retie,’ and del ergon t properties, 
and in the a<lu Iteration of p<iri.-wino. 
rataplan (raf/-a-plon'). p. [F.; imitative. Cf. 
rattan'^, rat-a-tat,‘\ Tin* sound or music of 
the military drum; a tattoo or “ rub-a-dub.^^ 
rat-a-tat (fat'a-tat'), w. [imitative. Ct, rat- 
tat, raMat-tool\ A rattling sound or effect, as 
from the beating of a druui. 
rat-catcher (rat'kach^fu*), a. One whoso busi- 
ness is the catching of rats; a ratter. 
rat-cat<filing (rat'kaoU^ing), n. The catching 
of rats, now pnrsued as a business by rat- 
catobers, and formerly to a large extent in 
Great Britain, with dogs or ferrets, os a popu- 
lar amusement. 

ratch^ (racli), V. [An assibihited form of rack^, 
or in part a var. of rctch^ or rcach^: see racki^, 
»%] I. trans. 1 . To stretch or pull asunder. — 2. 
To spot or streak. JlaUiwvll, 

[Prov. Kng. in both uses.] 

II. iiitrans, Naut, t o make a stretch or vary- 
ing stretches in sailing; sail by the wind or by 
tacks ; stand off and on. 

There waa h deet of sinackiii ratchiny to the eastward on 
our port how. C. Rwsell, Jack’s (Courtship, xxili. 

latch^ (rach), w. [An assibilated form of rack^i 
SCO rack^, n. In defs. 3 and 4, directly from the 
verb. Cf. dim. ratchet,'] 1, In a machine, a bar 
having angular tooth, into which a pawl drops, 
to prevent the machine from being reversed in 
motion. A circular ratch is a ratchet-wheel, — 
2. In clockwork, a sort of wheel having fangs, 
which servo to lift the dotonts and thereby 
cause the clock to strike. — 3. A straight line. 
[Prov. EugJ — 4. A white mark on the face of 
a horse. [Eng.] 

ratchet (rach), n, [Early mod. E. also rach, 
rache; < ME. racchc, rache,< AK. rieec, a dog, = 
Icel. rakhi, a dog.] A dog that hunts by sceut. 
As they ryde tolkynge, 

A rach ther come dyngyiige 
Ovortwort. the way. 

Thsnno seyde old and yonge, 

From her first gynnyiige, 

They ne sawe honde never so guy. 

Lybeaus i>»seonu«(RltBun’s Metr. Bom., It.). 
Ihere ore In England and Scotland two kinds of hunt- 
ing dogs : the first is cbIUhI a rache; and this Is a foot- 
Hi'uiiting ci'caiiin\ both of wild beasts, birds, and fishes 
also which lie hid among the rocks ; the female hereof is 
called in Ihigliind a brache. Oentteman's Reereation, p. 28. 

ratch^ (rach), V, t. Same as rash^, [Scotch.] 
ratch^ (rach), n. [Origin obscure. Cf. ratchoL^ 
A subsoil of stone and gravel mixed with clay. 
Ualtiwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
ratched (racht), p. a. [t^. of ratch^, v.] Rag- 
ged ; in a ruinous stale. Jamieson, [Scotch.] 
ratchel (rach 'el), n, [Also ratchcll, ratchil; cf. 
ratcM, ratcher. Perhaps < G. rutsohel, the frag- 
ments from two masses of rook sliding one on 
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the other, < rutseken, slide, Blip.] Fragments 
of stone; gravelly stone; also, a hard| rooky 
crust below the soil. Jamieson, [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

ratcher (rach'er), n. [Cf. raUih^, ratehel,’\ A 
rock. Haltiwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
ratchet (mch'et), n, [< ratchk 4* -of.] A de- 
tent or pivoted piece designed to fit into the 
tooth of a ratchet-wheel, ^rmitting the wheel 
to rotate in one direction, out not in the other. 
A similar device so arranged as to move the wheel is termed 
a pallet. (See ratchet-wheel, elieki, 8, pawl, and detent) 
Combined wiUt tlie ratchet-wheel as a means of convert- 
ing a reciprocating into a rotaiy motion, the ratchet ap- 
pears in a tmiiiber of tools and gives its name to each : as, 
the ratchet bed-key, etc. 

ratchet-brace (rach'et-bras), n. See braeei, 
ratchet-bumer (rach'et-b^'r^n<)r), n, A burner 
for a lamp in which the wick is moved up and 
down by means of a wheel with notched points, 
ratchet-conpling (rach'ot-kup^ling), n. A de- 
vice for uuooupTing machinery in the event of 
a sudden stoi>pago of the motion of a driving- 
wheel, as by an olistruction. it consists of a ratchet- 
wheel inserted in a sleeve on the exterior shaft of a driv- 
ing-wheel. The ratchet it elficleiit os long as it transmits 
the initial motion ; but if the revolution of the driver is 
checked, the sleeve slips over the ratchet until the ma> 
chlnery loses its momentum, thus avoiding a shock, 
ratchet-drill (rach'et-drll), n, A tool for drill- 
ing holes by moans of a ratchet in a narrow 
plane where there is no room for the common 
oraee. 

ratchet-Jack (rach'et-jak), n, A form of screw- 
jack in which the lever-socket is fitted with a 
pallet engaging a ratchet-wheel, so that the jack 
may be operated by oscillation of the lever, 
ratchet-leyer (rach'ot-lev^6r), n, A lever with 
a collar fitted around a ratchet-wheel which en- 
gages a pallet on the lever, used for operating 
a drill or screw by oscillation of the lever, 
ratchet-pedal (rach'et-])ed'al), n, See pedal, 
ratchet-post (rach ' e t-post) , n , Mili t, , a met al- 
lic i> 08 t fastened to the rear transom of the top- 
caiTiago of a heavy gun, to serve as a support 
or fulcrum for the elevating-bar. 
ratchet-pnnch (rach 'et -punch), n. A punch 
worked by a screw which is revolved by means 
of a ratchet-lever. 

ratchet-wheel (rach'ot-hwel), n, A wheel with 
pointed and angular tooth, against which a 
ratchet abuts, used either for converting a re- 
cipro(*ating into a rotatory motion on the shaft 
to Mdiich it is fixed, or for admitting of its mo- 
tion in one direction only. 

For both purposes an arrangement 
simlloi' to that shown in the cut is 
employed, a is the ratchet-wheel, 
and b the recinriHmting lever, to 
the end of which Is Jointed a small 
ratchet or pawl e, furnished with a 
oatehnf the same form as the teeth 
of the wheel, which, when the lever 
Is moved in one direction, slides over 
the teeth, but In returning draws 
the wheel with it The pawl e is 
forced into engagoment with the 
teeth of the ratchet-wheel by the 
spring /. The other ratchet, d, 
which may be used either separately 
or in comlilnatlon with the first, permits of the nioiloii^if 
the wheel in the direction of the arrow, but oiiposos Its re- 
turn In the op^site direction. Also oallea elick-whed. 
Sec also cut under pavl. 

ratchet-wrench (ruch'ot-rench), ». A ratchet 
bed-key wrench. 

ratchet (roch'e-ti ), a, [< ratchet 4- -yl .] Like 
the movement of a ratchet; jerky; clicking. 

Uaikes . . . poured out a ratchety hut vehement pane- 
gyric. The Mtmey-Makers, p. 128. 

ratchil, n. See ratchel, 
ratchment (rncli'ment), w. [< ratchl + -ment,’\ 
III arch,, a flying-buttress which spring from 
the principals of a herso and abuts against the 
ceutral or chief principal. Oxford (Hossary, 
rate^ (i*at), v, ; pret. and pp. rated, ppr. rating, 
[< ME. raten, chide, scold, in comp., i Sw. rata, 
reject, refuse, slight, find fault with (cf. rat- 
gods, refuse goods), as Norw. rata, reject, oast 
aside as rubbish; akin to Norw. rat, refuse, 
rubbish, trash, as Icel. hrat, //raft, rubbish, trash, 
skins, stones, etc., of berries; Norw. rata, bad, 
worthless: see raf*<f.] 1. tram, 1. To chide 
with vehemence; reprove; scold; censure vio- 
lently. 

He shal be rated of his studying. 

Chaucer, Millers Tsl^ L 277. 

Oo, rate thy minions, proud insulting boy 1 

Steilr.,8Hen.Tl,ILa84. 

His mother is angry, rotes him. 

B, Jansen, Sad Shi^herd, Axg. 

2t. To affect by chiding or reproving ; restrain 
by vehement censure. 
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Ko woi^tmtf roli, nor rlgotir him 
From groedjr hold ot that hto bloaddy feast 

^nsw.F.Q„Iv.ix.8i. 

U. intrana. To utter vehemont censure or 
reproof; invoigh scoldingly : with at 

Yea, the Moore^ meeting with this beast, doe raU and 
braille at him. Pureha»t l*ilgrimago, p. 42. 

Such a one 

As all daylong hath rated at her child, 

And vext his day. 

Tennyeon, Gareth and Lynette. 

rate^ (rftt), n. [< OF. rate^ price, value, == Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. rata = G. rate, < ML. rato, rate, pro- 
portion (L. pro rata partc^ or pro rata pttriioney 
or simply pro raf/t, according to a certain part 
or portion (see pro rote, pro-rote)); fern, of L. 
ratu8, determined, fixed, settled, pp. of reri (ind. 
rcor), think, deem, judge, orig. reckon, calcu- 
late. From the same L. verb are ult. derived 
B. rote®, ratio t ration, roooon, arcanon, arraUpA, 
etc., ratify, etc.] 1. A reckoning by compara- 
tive values or relations; pro|K)riiona1 estima- 
tion according to some standard; relative 
amount, quantHy, range, or degree : as, t he rote 
of interest is 6 per cent, (that is, $0 for every 
^100 for every year) ; the rate per mile of rail- 
road charges, expenses, or speed ; a rapid rate 
of growth or of progress. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rote of usance here with us in Venice. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 43. 

One of the necessary properties of pure Motion Is Velo- 
city. It is not possible to think of Motion without think- 
ing of a oorresponding Rale of motion. 

A, DanieU, Prin. of Physics, p. 62. 

As regards travelling, the fastest rate along the high 
roads waa ten miles an hour. 

W. BeeatO, Fifty Years Ago, p. 6. 

It was no longer practicable to levy the duties on the 
old plan of one rote for unreflncd and another rate for ro- 
tliioa sugars. S. VmeeU, Taxes in England, IV. 31. 

2. Charge or valuation according to a scale or 
stoudard ; comparative price or amount of de- 
mand ; a fixed measure of estimation. 

A jewel that I have purchased at an infinite rote. 

S/iak., M. W. of W., 11. 2. 21». 

1 am not . . . content to part* with my commodities at 
H cheaper rate than I accustomed ; look not for It. 

It, Jtnmm, Volpone, ii. 1. 

They have no Goods but what are brought from Maullo 
at an extraordinary dear rate. JOamider, Voyages, I. 308. 

Servants could be hired of their nominal owners at a 
barley-corn rate. The Century, XXXIX. i:i0. 

3. A fixed public tax or imposition assessed on 
property for some local purpose, usually ac- 
cording to income or value ; as, poor-rate^ or 
church-ratejf in Great Britain. 

They paid the Church and Parish RaU, 

And took, but read not the Keceit. 

Prior, An Epitaph. 

Tlie empowering of certain boards to Irarrow money re- 
payable from the local rotes, to employ and pay those out 
of work. U. Spenoer, Man vs. State, p. i). 

A sewers rote, however, was known as early aa the sixth 
year of Henry VI. (1427X 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, n. 477. 
4f. A proportion allotted or permitted; an al- 
lotment or provision; a regulated amount or 
supply. 

The one right feeble through the evlll rate 
Of food which In her duresse ahe had found. 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. vllL 19. 

Tlie people ahall go out and gather a certain rate every 
day. Ex. xvL 4. 

6. A relative scale of being, action, or conduct ; 
comparative degree or extent of any mode of 
existence or pro<»edure; proportion in manner 
or method: as, an extravagant rate of living or 
of expenditure. See ata%iy rate, at no raU^, below . 
With wyse men there is rest ^ peace, after a blessed rate. 

Baheea Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 92. 
With might and delight they spent all the night, 

And liv’d at a plentiful rote. 

Rohtn Hood and the Ranyer (Child's Ballads. V. 210). 

Tom hinting his dislike of some trifle his mistress had 
Mid, she asked him how he would talk to her after mar- 
riage, If he talked at this rate before. Addimnu 

Hence — Bf. Mode or manner of arrangement; 
order; state. 

Thus aate they all around In acemely rate. 

I9peneer, F. Q., IV. x. 52. 

7t. Degree, rank, or estimation; rating; ap- 
praisement: used of persons and their qu^itios. 

1 am a spirit of no common rate. 

Shak., M. N. D., IIL 1. 167. 

Wito the common rote of men there is nothing oom- 
mendable but what th^ themselves may hope to be par- 
pen of. ' Steele, Spectator, No. 188. 

8. The order or class of a vessel, formerly reg- 
ulated in the United States navy by the num- 
ber of guns carried, but now by the tonnage 
displaoement. Vesieli ol 6»000 tona diiplaoement and 


over are of the first ratc^ of 8^000 and above but below 
6,000 tons of the second imteb of LOGO and al>ove but be- 
low 3,000 torn of tbe third rale, of less than 1,000 tona of 
the fourth rate. In classifying the navies of England, 
France, and the other principal European powers the 
term etam is used Instead of vote, and relatea not ao much 
to the aotnal weight or power of tlie ships as to arbi- 
trary dl visions of typM of vessds, aiwl to ibelr relative 
imptirtance as battle ships, cruisers, etc. 

9. In the United Stetos navy, the grndo or po- 
sition of any one of the crew: same as ratinf*, 
2. — 10. In horoloqy, the daily gain or loss of a 
(•lironoineter or other timepiece, a losing rate Is 
called by astronomers apendtivo rate, hivaust' it entails a 
positive correction to the dllterence of readingH of the 
clock-face. — At any rate, in any manner, or by any ineiuis : 
ill any case; at ail events; positively: assuredly: us, I 
shall stay at any rate ; at any rate the ulalin is a valid one. 

I have no friend. 

Project, design, or country but your favour. 

Which I'll preserve at any rate. 

Fletcher {and another^ False One, i. 1. 
At no ratot. in no manner; by no means; not at all. 
LUare.] 

Thia day at no rate 

Shalt thou perfonne tiiy worae, least thou dott draw 
My heavy wrath vpon I nee. 

Timed WhieUe (E. E. T. S.), p. 10. 

County rates, landing-rates. poUoe rate. ete. see 

county', landing, etc.— HSte Of Change, in math., the 
ratio of an inflnItesimRi increment of any niitctlon to that 
of the Independent variable. Thus, the rate of ekanye. of 
jti relatively to x Is 2ie.— Rate Of exchange. Hanie as 
courae qf (which see, under ejtc/mnf/r).— Rate Of 

r Oflt. Seepro^. (See also cAun5A-r«te,|>wir-»vite.)-B5m. 
Aeeeeement, Jmpoat, etc. See tax. 
rate'^ (riit), r. ; prot. and pp. n/ted, ppr. rafintj. 
[< r«te2, w.] 1 , trann, 1. To riH'.kon by coin- 
parutivo estimation; regard as of stieli a viiluo, 
rank, or dcgr(H>; hold at a ceriain valuation or 
estimate ; appraise ; fix the value or ]irit*e of. 

If thou l)o’st rated by Uiy osllinatlon. 

Shak., M. of V., il. 7, 20. 
The frigid productions of a later age are rated at no more 
tliaii their proper value. Maeaulan, Drydeii. 

2. To assess as to payment or contribution ; iix 
the comparative liability of, for taxation or the 
like; reckon at so much in obligation or ciipa- 
bility ; set a rate upon. 

Tell us (I pray yon) how ye would have the siiyd lundes 
rated, that bom a rente may rise tliureoiit unto tiic 
Queene, and also the souldiours paye. 

Speneer, State of Ireland. 
T/N>k on my Oeorgo; I am a getitlenian ; 

Rate flic at what thou wilt, thou shall he tmld. 

Shak., 2 Jleii. vt, iv. 1. ;«). 
CharUe 8. What do you rate him at, Moses? 

Mtme. Four guineas. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. J . 

3. To fix the relative scale, rank, or position 
of; us, to rate a ship; to rate a seaman. — 4. 
To determine the rate of, or rate-error of, us u 
chronometer or other timepiece, See rutv ^ , //., 
10 . 


Our chrononietors, rated but two wotks ago at I'per- 
navik. Kane, See. Orltiii. Exp., 1. (J8. 

Ratlng-lnstnu&ent, a rude ti’ansit-instrinnent fer de 
termirung time accurately to half a second, in order to 
rate watcliea 

n* intrans. To have value, rank, standing, or 
estimation: as, the vessel rates as a ship of the 
lino. 


When he began milling in a small way at the KjUIh of St. 
Anthony, Minneapolis flour rated very low. 

The Centuri/, XXXII. 43. 

rate^ (rat), w. [< ML. rata, f., a stipulation, 
contract, ratum, noiit., a decision, fern, or neut. 
of L. ratua, pp. of reri, think, deem, judge: see 
rate2.] A ratification. 

Neiicr wltiiout the ratCH 

Of all powers else. Chapman, Iliad, I. f»08. 

rate^t, v. t. [< raU-^, n. Cf, ratify,'] To ratify. 

To rote the truce they swore. Chapman. 

rateable, a. Bee ratable. 
rate-book (rat'btik), ft. A book in which a rec- 
ord of rates is kept; a book of valuations. 

Horses by papists ore not to he* ridden : 

But sure the Muses’ h<»nM' waa ne'er forbidden ; 

For in no rate-hook was It evt;r found 

That Pegasus was valued at five pound. 

Dryden, Don SehuKtian, Prol., 1. 48, 

rateen, n. Bee ratteen. 
ratel (ra'tel), n. [< F. ratet. dim. of rat, a rat ; 
see I’afl.j A carnivorous quadniptul of the 
family MuateUdm and subfamily MvlHvorinm, 
as Mellivora capenms or M, rattUus, the honey- 
ratol of the Cape of Good Hope, and M. indica, 
that of India ; a honcy-badger. See Mellivora, 
and out in next column, 
ratepayer (r&t'pu^^r), ». One who is assessed 
and pays a rate or local tax. [Great Britain.] 

In the vestry-meeting the freemen of the township, the 
till assemble for purposes of local interest, 
in tbe manorial juiisolotlon. 

Stmhbe, Oonst. Hist, 1 48. 


ratepayere, si 
not involved 



Rutcl (-lOV/fTwrrt tn/>i‘nstx). 

'I'hey have already In mHiiy towns su}>plloil ns, at the 
expenmt of the ratepayere, with hospitalM, tnllsoum^ free 
llbnirios, art ga1I(‘rrt>s, baths, and parks. 

Weelminater Rev., CXXV. 17. 

ratepasring (nil/ pacing), a. Paying a local tax ; 
relating to taxation by Assessment. 

In addition to Iho . . . eccentricity from an Australian 
point of view t)f a ratejHtifiny or property basis for the par- 
liuincntnry fniiielilMe, TtiHiiiHiiiii lias another leglslallve 
)>i'ciili:irity whleh hIio copied from Victoria, and shares 
only with that colony and with New Zealand. 

»SVr C. ir. JJilke, Probs. of Greater Biitaln, IL 4. 

rater (ra'ter), ». [< mte2 •+• .<ri.] One who 
rates or sets a value; one who makes an esti- 
mate. 

rate-tithe (rat'tiTii), n. In old Eng. law, a 
tithe paid for slice;) or cattle which are kept in 
a pai'ish for less than a year, in which caso the 
owner must pay tithe for them })ro rata, accord- 
ing to the enstom of the jilace. Sir A. Fitehef'^ 
hrrl, Natiira Breviuin (15:i4 and later), 
rat-fish (rat'fish), >/. A Hi'lachian fish, the 
iliinisrra colUtei. [Ihicific coast, U. S.] 
rat-goose (rat'gfis), n. [< m/-, said fo lie imi- 
liiiivt', + goose. (!f. elavk-goose, another name 
of ihe same bird.] Tin* brent- or brant-goose, 
Jiernicla hrenta: so culhul from its cry. 
rath^ (rATH), a. [Also imjirop. rathe; < ME. 
rath, rad, rsrd, qniek, early, < AH. hneth, hreth, 
also hrwd (pi. hrade), quick, swift, licet, sud- 
ilon, active, = 1). rad = MLG. rat {rad~) s: 
OlIG. hrad, hrat, rat, MMO. rad, rat = Icel. 
A /Tirter, quick, swift, licet; root uncertain ; the 
forms without the aspirates merge with simi- 
lar forms mentioned under rash^, q. v. Hence 
ratlA, adv., and rather.] If. ^uiek; swift; 
speedy. — 2. Early; coming before others, or 
before the usual time; youlliful. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Lust of hII, vnt(» iiiihoHCHclloniB, In speeiall, siild Kyngli 
gciie rnthret Hclciiucnci;. 

Lauder, i>ewtle <if Kyiigis (K. K. T. H.X To the Kttdar. 
The rather liimiies bene starved with cold. 

Site liner, Shep. Col., Fehruarle. 
BrliiK the rathe priiimiHo that forsaken dies. 

mtnn, l.ycidas, 1. 142. 
Tliy converse drew us with deliglit, 

'J’lie lilt!)) of rathe and riper years. 

Tennyeon, In Memorlam, ux. 

3t. Near; ))roximate. 

rath^ (ravn), adr. [Also rathe; < ME. rathe, < 
AS. hraihv, tpiickly, < hradh, quick: sec ratli\ 
a.] If. (Quickly; swiftly; speedily. 

With liiao snite tcrls gan ho butho 
The ruby in Ida signet, and it settc 
I'pon tbe wox deliverlicbe and rathe. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1088. 
Thane tliis rycho mane rathe, arayes his byernex, 
Eowlede ills Itomayncx, ami rttulle knyglitex. 

Micrte Atthurc (E. R 'I'. S.), 1. 2022. 

2. Early; soon, [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Doiict Ih bir damoiscle aire Dowcics dou;;ter, 

To senm this lady lolly lad he late and rathe. 

JHem PUmmiun (IJ), ix. 18. 
What oyleth yow so rathe for fo lyse? 

Chaucer, Shipninn'a 'I'ale, 1. 00. 
Butlesynges with iicr false liutciyo . . . 

Accepte lien now rnthect iinfo grace. 

Lydgate, (\mipluint of the Black Knight, 1. 427. 
Rathe she rose, iialf ciieatcd in tlic fhoiiglit 
She needs must liid farewell (o sweet Lavalne. 

Te.nngmn, l.uiieelot and Elaine. 
Rath ripe, early ripe. Sec rathrijH\ 
rath^ (rath), n. [Early mod. E. also rathe; < 
Tr. rath, an earthen fori or fortified dwcdling.] 
A fortified dwcdling of an ancient Irish chief. 
The won! occurs as t he initial element in many 
Irish pluce-rianicH, as Itathkealf., RatttHn, etc. 

There la u great use amongst the Irish to make groat as- 
stmiblvcH togither upon a rath or hill, there to pailey (they 
say) ah(»iit inattcrH of wnuige l>etwene towneship ana 
towncHliip, or one private tatraon and another. 

Sjieneer, State of Ireland, p, 042. 

The Rath was a simple circular wall or enclosure of 
raised earth, enclosing a space of more or less extent, in 
which stood the residence of the chief and sometimes the 
dwellings of one or more of the officers or chief men of 
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the tribe or owurt. Mometlmef nlio the Hath ci>nsl«ted of 
two or three ooncentrlc wbIIb or ciroumvallatloiiii ; but It 
does not appear that the erection so called was ever in- 
tended to be surrounded with water. 

O’Cuny, Ano. Irish, 11. xix. 

raih^ (rftt), n. [E. Itid.] A name mvon tu cer- 
tain rook-cut Buddhist temples in India. 

The oldest and most Interesting group of moniiments 
at Mahavellipfjre are the so-called live reUhM or monolithic 
temples standing on the sea-shore. 

J, Fergiumn^ Uist. Indian Arch., p. 328. 

rath^ (riit), n. [Hind, rath, a carriage, < Bkt. 
ratiMy chariot.] A Burinese state carriage. 

Every day the State rath, or chariot, of the Bhavnagar 
Dunbar is drawn by two oxen about the I'piwr Uardens. 

CUtminl and Indian Hxhifntiun, IHSG, p. 30. 

rst-liare (rat'hiir), n. Same an jfika. 
rathe, a. and adr. Sec rath^. 
rathelf, V. t. [ME. rathelm; origin obscure.] 
Toflx; root. 

Gawayn graythely hit bydnr. A gicnt with no inembre, 
Bot slode Htylle as the sloii, oLlicr a stubbe author, 

Tliat rathded ia in hk^Ik' griMiiiilc, wltli rotes a hundreth. 
Sir (JauHif/ne amt thr (ireen Kniyhi (£. E. 'J'. H.X 1- 2202. 

rathelyt, ddi\ Sec raUihj, 
rather (ruTii'er), adv, [< ME. rather, rether, 
< AS. hrathor, more c|uiekly, sooner, earlier, 
conif)ar. id hrathv, (piicfk, soon, carlv: seernMl, 
adv. <^f. Hiijn*!'!. rathefit (obs.), < MK. rathest, 
ralhvHtc, Hooiicst, earliest, < AS. hrathont: see 
rath^.\ If. More ijuickly; quicker. SeerafA^, 
adv., I. — 2t. Earlier; sooner. 

Thllke steri'os tliat ben cicped sterres of the north 
arisen rafAcr than the degree of hire longitude, and alle 
tile sterres of the south arisen after the degree of lilre 
longitude. Chaucer, Astrolabt;, 1. 21. 

And 3 it Bchol erthe vn-to erthe rather than he wold& 

lilfinM tu Virjdn, etc. (E. £. T. H.), ]i. 88. 

3. More readily or willingly; with better lik- 
ing; with prcfi^ronce or choice; in profereiico, 
as compared with something else. 

Mon loved darkness rattier than light, because their 
deeds were evil. .loliii Hi. 19. 

4. In preference ; jivefembly; with bett er rea- 
son; better. 

Give us of your oil. . . . Not so ; . . . hut go ye rather 
to them that sell, and buy for yoursolvoM. Mat. xxv. 9. 
Dye rather, dye, Uieii ever from her service swerve. 

Speimer, E Q., 111. v. 40. 
Had he who drew sticli gladness ever weptY 
Ask rattier (am Id he else iiave sifeii at all, 

Or gi*owii in Nature’s mysteries an adept? 

lj(nfwU,Vo H Friend. 

6. More properly; mort^ corrcc.lly speaking; 
more. 

The Doctor by this oversight (or eiiiiiiingneHs, rather) 
got a supply of money. UmoeU, lAitters, IV, 2. 

A certain woman . . . hsd spent all tliat she had, and 
was nothing bettered, but rattier grew worse. Miu k v. 2H. 
This is an art 

Which does mend nature, change it rather, iiiit 
Tile art itself is nature. Shah., W. T., iv. 4. 90. 
Covered with dust and blood and wounds, and haggard 
with fatigue and horror, they looked like victlniM rather 
than like warriors. Irving, Granada, p. 92. 

6. On the contrary; to the contrary of what 
has been just stated. — 7. In a gn^ater degree ; 
much; considtTubly ; also, in colloquial use, in 
some degree; somewhat: qualifying a verb. 

He sought her tliroiigh the world, but sought In vain. 
And, no-where iliiding, rather feai'’d her slain. 

Drgilen, tr. of Oviil's Aletamorph., 1. 799. 
Wal, of coiirsf* he made his (tourt to Kutli ; and the Oin- 
wal, he rather hacked him up In it 

U. R. Stoive, Gldtown, p. 37. 

8. In some degree or measure ; somewhat; mod- 
erately: usually (lualifying an adverb or an ad- 
jective: as, she is rn//nr pndtv. [Chiefly col- 
loq.] 

An Indian camp is a rather liiiurimting. though very 
dirty, place to visit. Ttw CeMurg, XXXVI. :m. 

[In this sense often used inmlc.ally, in answering a tiues- 
tion, as an emphatic alBriaatlvo. 

“Do you know the mayor’s house?” “ Rather," replied 
the boots slgniBcantly, as it he had sonic good reason to 
remember it. IHekene.] 

Had rather. Bee to have rather, under Leet ra- 
ther. Bee frri4.— Rather better than, somewhat in ex- 
ouss of ; rather more than. 

Five hundred and flfj^ musketeers, rather lietter than 
three to ouc. Gf. P. R^Jamee, Arrah Neil, p. 90. 

Rather . . . than otherwli^. flee ofAcnriir.— The 
rather, by so much the more ; especially ; for bettor rea- 
son ; for particular cause. ' 

You are ooiiio hi mo in happy time ; 

The rather for 1 have some siiert in hand. 

Shak., T. a the B., Ind., L 91. 
This I the rather write, that we may know there are otlier 
Parts of ttie World than those which to lvs are known. 

Raker, Chronicles, p. 60. 

ratherish (raTH'^r-ish), adv. [< rather + 
-m/<i.] Hl^htly; to a small extent; in some 
degree. [(Jolloq.] 


Lavalette is ratherieh against Popish temporality ; Gen. 
Guyon is rather favorable to It. 

Hew York Triinme, April 22, 1882. 

Bathke's duct. The MhUerian dnet when it ia 
persistent in the male. 

Bathke's trabecula. See trabecula, 
rathl7t, adv, [Ii£E., also rathcly^ radly, radliche, 
< AS. hrtedlice, quickly, hastily, speedily, < 
hrmth, quick: see rathX,} In a rath manner; 
quickly; suddenly. 

Thomas rathdy vpe he rase. 

Thomae qf Hraeeldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. lOOX 

Ryse we now full radly. rest here no longer, 

And I shall tell you full tyte, and tary no thing. 

DeetruetionqfTroy(E. K. T. 8.), 1. 772. 

rat-hole (rat'hol), n, 1. A hole gnawed in 
woodwork, etc., by a rat or rats. — 2. In print- 
ing, same as pigeonhole, 6. 
raiholite (rath^o-lit), n. Sumo as pcctolitc, 
rathrioe (rdTii^np), a, and n, [< ME. *rathrij)e,< 
AS. rsedripe, hrtedripe, earlv ripe,< hrseth, quick, 
+ ripr, rinc: see rath^ &na ripe, Cf. rareripe,"] 
L a. Early ripe; ripe before the season ; rare- 
ripe. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Such as delight In rathripe fruits. FuUer, 

Rathrlpe bailey, barley dto-lved from a long sueoesslon 
of crops on warm gravelly soil, so that It ripens earlier 
than oommon barley under different circumstances. 

II. n, A rareripe. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
ratiflatf ratifiet, n, Obsolettt forms of ratafia, 
ratification (rat^i-fl-ka'shon), n. [Early mod. 
K. ratificadon, < OF. ratifumtion, ratificaeUm^ V, 
ratiMaiion =: Fr. ratiffleation = Bp. ratificadon 
=ai Pg. ratiftcttQ&o = It. ratificazionc, < ML. 
raUfimtio{n~), < ratificare, ratify: see ratify.] 

1. The act of ratifying; the act by which a 
competent authority gives sanction and valid- 
ity to something done by another; also, the state 
of being ratified; confirmation: as, Uw ratifica- 
tion of a treaty, or of a contract or promise. 

The kyng of England sent Sir Nicholas Carew, knight, 
master of his horses, and Doctor Sampson, to Bononie, for 
the ratifleacion of the league concluded at Canibiay. 

Hall, Hen. VIU., an. 21. 

It was araued by Monroe, Gerry, Howel, Ellery, and 
myself that by the modern usage of Europe the ratification 
was considered as the act which gave validity to a treaty, 
until which it was not obligatory. 

Jeffermn, Autohiogmphy, p. 40. 

2. In law, the adoption by a person, as bind! tig 
upon himself, of an act previously done in his 
name or on his behalf, or in such relation that 
ho may claim it as done for his benefit, al- 
though done under such circumstances as 
would not bind him except by Ills siibseiincnt 
consent, as in the case of an act done by a 
stranger having at the same time no authority 
to act as his agent, or bv an agent not having 
adequate authority to do the act. intention to 
ratify Is nut necessary In order to constitute a ratification, 
fur an acceptance of the results of the act may itself bo 
conclusive upon the party. But a knowledge of all the 
material circumstances is usually necessary In order to 
make a ratltloatlon binding. — Ratifloatlon by a Wife, in 
ScidM law, a declaration on oath made by a wife in presence 
of a justice of the peace (her husband Indiig absent) that a 
deed she has executed has been made freely, and that she 
has not been Induced to make It by her hustiand through 
force or fear.— RatlflcatiOB meeting, in the United 
States, a political meeting called for the purpose of ex- 
pressing approval of the nomiiiations miule by a political 
party, and of creating eiithusiasm for their support. 

ratifler (rat'i-fi-6p), n. One who or that which 
ratifies or sanctions. 

Antiquity forgot, custbm not known, 

The ratijien and props of every word. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 105. 

ratify (rat'i-fi), v, t. ; pret. and pp. ratified, 
ppp. ratifying. [< OP. ratefier, F. rafificr z= Pr. 
Bp. Pg. ratifler = It. ratificare, < ML. iraHficarc, 
confirm, ratify, < L. ratue, fixed, Kottled, + 
-heare, < facere, make : see ratc*^ and -fy,\ 1 , 

TO confirm; establish; settle conclusively or 
authoritatively ; make certain or lasting. 

We have ratified to them the borders of Judea. 

1 Mac. 84. 

Covenants will be ratified and confirmed, as It were by 
the Stygian oath. Bacon, Political Fables, 11., Expf. 

Shaking hands with emphasis, ... as if they were rati- 
fying some solemn league and covenant. 

CharMte RronU‘, Shirley, xvil. 

2. To validate by some formal act of approval ; 
a<M*ept and sanction, as something done by un 
agent or a representative ; confirm as a valid 
act OP procedure. 

I'hls Accord and final Peace signed by both Kings was 
ratified by their two oldest Suns. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 125. 

A solemn compact let us ratify. 

And witness ev'ry power that rules the sky. 

Pope, Odyssey, xiv. 


The anfortanate Mug, nnable to maka avan ajpniM 
for the righta of his son, was nwvallad on to tmfN Ike 
agretamnl StoUa; CkMwL 

laSUMafL co n v u tum, a eonventton held for the par* 
poae M mIMng certain measures, acts, etc.: speolfloally 
used in United States politics of the conventions held by 
the several States of the American Union for the pnipose 
of ratifviiig the Federal Constitution of 1787. 
ratihabitiont (rat'i-ha-bish'on), n. [=S Bp. rati- 
habicion = Pg. ratihabigdo s it. ratiabizione, 
< LL. ratihabitio(n-), ratification at law, < L. 
raius, fixed, settled (see rate^), + habere, have: 
Bee habit,] Approval, as of something done or 
to be done; precedent or subsequent consent; 
sanction ; confirmation of authority or of action. 

In matters criminal ratihabition, or approving of the 
act, does always moke the approver guilty. Jer. Taylor, 

To assure their full powers, they had letters of commis- 
sion or of ratihabition, or powers of attorney, such at were 
usually furnished to proctors or representative oilloen. 

Sittbto, Const Hist, | 747. 

ratillg^ (ra'ting), n, [Verbal u. of rate^, v.] A 
scohnng. 

rating (ra' ting), n. [V erbal n . of raie^, r.] 1 . 
A fixing of rates ; proportionate distribution as 
to charge or eomptmuation; dotennination of 
relative values or rights. 

The loss by any railway company of Its whole share of 
this traffic, In consequence of being crippled In competi- 
tion by regulations as tu rating, 

Contempicrary Rev., LI. 78. 

The following table of rafiims and of the number pen- 
sioned at each rate shows how the allowance is distributed 
among invalid survivors. The Century, XXXVIIL 688. 

2. Classification according to grade or rank ; 
determination of relative standing; hence, 
rank or grade. The rating of men in the navy signifies 
the grade In which they are rated or entered in the ship’s 
hooks. Hie rating of snips is the division into grades (see 
rrgs2, 11 ., 8) by which the complement of ofllcers and cer- 
tain allowHiiccs are determined, 
ratio (ra'shio), w, [< L. ratio, a reckoning, ac- 
count, calculation, relation, reference, reason, 
etc., < rcri, pp. ratus, think, deem, estimate: 
see ratc*^, and cf. ration and reason, from the 
same L. noun.] 1. The relation between two 
similar ma^iitudos in respect to quantity ; the 
relation between two similar quantities in re- 
spect to«how many timcB one makes so many 
timc'S the other. There Is no Intulllglhlc dllTorcnce 
between a ratio and a quotient of Hltnilar (|uantltlus ; they 
are simply two modes of expression cionnccted with dllTor- 
ont assocfatlona But It was contrary to the old usage to 
stN)ak of a ratio as a quantity —a usage leading to Intoler- 
aDl(} complications. Thus, Instead of saying that the mo- 
mentum of a moving particle is the product of Its moss 
Into its velocity— a mode of expression both convenient 
and philosophical -the older writers say thattlio momenta 
of two particles are in the compound ratio of their masses 
and verooities. This language, which betrays several er- 
rors of logic, is now disused ; although some writers still 
persist in making numbers the only subjects of addition 
and multiullcation. By matliematiclans ratio is now con- 
ceived ami siMiken of as synonymous with quotient. 

The numbers which specify a strain are mere ratio$, 
and are therefore Indepeiident of units. 

J. 1). tSverett, Units and I'hyslcal Constants, p. 46. 

2. Proportion of relations or conditions; eoin- 
cidont agreement or variation; correspon- 
dence in rate; equivalence of relative move- 
memt or chan^^ 

There has been a constant ratio kept between the 
stringency of mercantile restraints and the stringency of 
other restraiuta tl. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 827. 

3. Reason ; cause : often used as a Latin word 
in ciimmt Latin phrases. 

In this consists the ratio and essentia] ground of the 
gospel doctrine. Waterland. 

4. In musical aatusHos, the relation between 
the vibration-numbers of two tones. It is the 
physical or mathematical representation of the 
interval between them. — 5. In civil law, an ac- 
count ; a cause, or the giving of judgment there- 
in.— Alternate ratio, the ratio of the first to the third 
or the second to the fourth term of a proportion.— An- 
harmonlo ratla See anAarmotiM.—wtimietloal ra- 
tio. See arithmetieal.— ObaDge-ratlO. See change.-^ 
Ckmposltlon of ratios, the uniting of two or more slm- 

S le ratios Into one, by taking the product of the anteoe- 
ents and the product of the consequents.— Compound 
ratio. SeeoomiNnindi.— Consequent of a ratio. Bee 
eentsmnf.— Direct ratio, (a) A ratio not inverse. (6) 
Loosriy, a direct and simple ratio : as, the weights of bodies 
are In the direti ratio of Ihelr masses— that Is, the weight 
of one is to that of another as the mass of the former is 
to that of the latter. Also direct proporHbn.— Direction 
ratiq, dnple ratla See the qualifying words.— DiS- 
■Imilar ratios, unMnsl quotients.— Divjgion of a ra- 
tio. Bee dfvMon.— DupUoate ratio, a ratio of squares. 
The old writers, instead of siqring that the distance passed 
over by a falling body is proportional to the square of the 
time, say that the spaces are in the duplicate ratioe ot the 
times.— invene or reciprocal ratio, in math., the ratio 
of the reciprocals of two quantities.— ImtiOlial mtiO, 
a ratio of surds.— Measure of a ratio, see nMOfure.— 
Mixed ratio. Bee mtoMfi.— Modular ratio. Seemed* 
tdar.— Multiplioate ratio, a ratio of powers.— OxyiMI 
ratio, in nUnohU. , the ratio Itotween the number of oxygen 
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atomibsloii^iif to the dllfOront gmpt of addlo or biiio 
oompoundi m the oompoeltlon of % minenL The osygen 
i»tioofillloa.eeM|nioifd,end protoxld In nmetto2 :1 :1. 

tMh, in OM. jmm,, the proportion of the nnm- 
her of timee in the arsie to that In tlie theeia or Tice Tenut 
1'he pedal ratio (Adyor ito6nc6t) it usually either eguaZ or 
iurrhithmte ratio (1 il\ diaatie or dovbU ratio (1 :2), 
at kmtiotie ratio (2 : 8 « 1 : lix Besides these threi?, Uie 
ordinary pedal ration two others were anciently reoog- 
niaed—the triplane or CWIpZs ratio (1 : 3), and the ej^ritie 
rat^ (3 : 4 « 1 : liX The dochmius, regarded as a sin- 
gle footk had a pMal ratio dttf erent from all these (8:5; 
w* I •xwi-X Isorrhythmiiv dtplasio, hemlolio, trlpiaslo, 
epitritio, and doohmiac feet are feet having the pedal ratios 
Just named. See/oot, 11, irrational, rAi/tAin.— Mme and 
ultimata zatloa, phrases first introduced, at least in a 
system, by Newton, who preferred them to the terms 
suggested by his own method of fluxions. The method 
of prime and ultimate ratios is a method of calculation 
which msv be considered as an extension of the ancient 
method of ezhaustiona It may be thus explained: let 
there be two vaiialde quantities coiiatanUy approaching 
each other in valuer so that their ratio or quotient con- 
tinually approaches to unity, and at last dlffeia from 
unity by leas than any assignable quantity ; the ultimate 
ratio of these two quantities is said to be a ratio of equal- 
ity. In general, when dltterent variable quantities re- 
spMtively and simultaneously approach other quantities, 
oonslduTM as invariable, so l^at the dlflerences between 
the variable and the invariable quantities become at the 
same time less than any assignable quantity, the ultimate 
ratios of the variables are the ratios of the invariable 
<iuantitles or limits to which they continually and slnml- 
tanoously approach. They are called priTiie raliot or ulti- 
nuUB ratiog acu4>rdlng as the ratios of the variables are 
eoiisldered as receding from or approaching to the ratios 
of the limits. The fli^ section of Newton's *'Prinoipla" 
contains the development of prime and ultimate ratios, 
with various propositions.— Rogreislon Wittl fl ra* 
tlos. Bee prppreMruin.— Quadrapla ratio, the ratio of 4 
to 1.— Qtuidruplloate ratto, a ratio of fourth powers.— 
Qolntnple ratio, the ratio of fi to i.— Ratio conio- 
loendl (L-X a reason.— Ratio doddendi (L.X in fair, 
the ground or reaMun on which a judicial deolaioii is con- 
ceived as proceeding. The effect of such a decision as a 

S recedent or evidence of the law la largely dependent on 
le ratio decidendi, which is usually indicated in the opin- 
ions of the court, but often obscurely or with conmet ; 
hence what was the ratio decidendi is often a question for 
commentators and text-writers.— Ratio OMOndl (b.X a 
cause. —Rational ratio, a ratio between rational quanti- 
ties.— Ratio Of equality. Bee equaliiy.^ Ratio Of ex- 
change, in petit, scon., tlio proportion in which a given 
(luantity of one commodity may oe exchanged for a dvon 
quantity of another, especially when the commodities cor- 
respond In form and mode of measurement : as, the ratio 
qf exehanf/e between gold and silver, or between wheat and 
barley. 

When I proposed in the first edition of tills book to use 
Ratio qf ExehanmB Instead of the word value, the expres- 
sion liad been so little if at all employed by English Eoun- 
omists that it amounted to an innovation. . . . Yet ratio 
Is unquestionably the correct scientific term, and the only 
term which is strictly and entirely correct. 

IF. S. Jevoftf, Tlieoiy of Pollt Econ., p. 89. 

Ratio Of greater (or lesier) Inequality, the ratio of a 
greater quantity to a lesser one (or of a lesser to a great- 
erX— Ratio of similitude, in geom., the ratio lietween 
corresponding dimensions of similar figures. Bee hxvnw- 
fActie.— Ratio SUflloleng (L.x Same as mMtient reason 
(which see, under nsosonX— Reciprocal niuO. Same as 
inmrae ratio.— Simple ratio, (a) A ratio between first 
powers. (5) A ratio not compound.— Bubduple ratio. 
Sue dupic.— Bubdupllcate ratio, an Inverse ratio of 
B(|uares (sub in all uames of ratio indicating the inver- 
sion of the ratio) : as. the gravity of two equal masses is 
ill the wbduplitM^ ratio of their distances from the grav- 
itating center.— Bubmultiple ratio, the ratio which 
exists between an aliquot part of any number or quantity 
and the number or quantity itself; thus, the ratio of 8 to 
21 is submultiple, 21 being a multiple of 3.— To cut a 
llM in extrema and mean ratio. Bee extreme.^ 
Mple ratio, the ratio of 8 to 1. 
ratiodnant (ruBh-i-os'i-nant), a, [< L. rafio- 
(t»/«n(f>)8,ppr.of ratiodnari^ reason : see ratio- 
vinate,"] Reasoning. — na-ttiMduawt roaion. See 

reason. 

ratlodnate (rash-i-os'i-nat), v, i.; pret. and 
pp. ratiocinated^ ppr. ratiocinating, [< L. rgtio- 
cinatwif pj). of ratiodnari ( > It. razwcinare = Sp. 
Pg. radodnar = F. raftoctner), reckon, compute, 
calculate, consider, deliberate, meditate, rea- 
son, argue (cf. ratiodnium^ a reckoning, a com- 
putation, > It. raziocinio = 8p. Pg. radodniOf 
reasoning), < rafto(«-), reckoning, reason : see 
ratioy reaaonJ] To reason; from two judg- 
uionts to infer a third. The word usually im- 
plies an elaborate deductive operation, 
ratiocinate (rash-i-oa'i-nat), a, [< L. ratiod- 
mtusy pp. of ratiodnari, reason: see the verb.] 

Hcasoned about. — Ratloolnato roaion. Bee rea- 
son. 

ratiocination (rash-i-os-i-na'shon), «. [< F. 
ratiodnation = Pr. radodnado s= Sp. radodna- 
cion s Pg, radodna^ (cf. It. rastodnamento^ 
rasiodnio^ reasoning^ < L. ratiodnatio{n-), rea- 
soning, a^umentation, a syllogism, < ratiod- 
Mffr^pp. ratiodnatus, reason: see ratiodnate,^ 

1. The mental process of passing from the cog- 
nition of premises to the cognition of the con- 
clusion; reasoning. MoatwrlteramakerafZbefnatfon 
with reamming. J. 8. Mill and othera hold 
word ii oanally Itoited to neoeMaxy reaioning. 
The lAtln word la eapaoially applied by Cicero to proba^ 
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The great initrument that thia work (apiritaal medlt^ 
tion] la done by la ratioetnation, reaaoning the caae with 
youraelvea, dlacourae of mind, cogitation, or thinking ; or, 
If you will, call it oonoideraUon. 

BaaUr, Sainta' Rcat, iv. & 

Ihe aohoolmen make a third act of the mind, which they 
call ratioeinatinn, and we may atlle it the generatiou of a 
judgement from othera actually in our underatanding. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, 1. 1. 11. 

Ratitdnatinn ia the great principle of order in thinking : 
it redueea a chaoa into hi^ony ; it cataloguea the ae- 
cuniulationa of knowledge ; It mam out for ua the rela- 
tlona of ita aeparate depmmenta ; it puts ua In the way to 
correct lie own mlatakea. 

J, n. Newman, Oram, of AaHunt, p. 273. 

2. A mental product and object consisting of 
premises and a conclusion drawn from tlicni ; 
inference ; an argumentation. 

Can any kind of ratioeinaiion allow Christ all thu marks 
of the Meaaiali, and yet deny him to bo the Meaaiah Y 

South. 

Ratiocination denotes properly the process, but, impi'op- 
erly, also the product of reasoning. 

IF. ItamUUni, l.ogic, xv. 

Bsm. Reaeoning, etc. See ii^erenee. 

ratiocinatlve (rash-i-os'i-na-tiv), a. [< F. ra- 
iiodna^f < L. ratiodnatirus, of or belonging to 
reasoning, syllogistic, argumeulat.ive,< ratwei- 
fuirif reason : see ratiocinate.'] Of the nature 
of I'easotiiug; pertaining to or connected with 
the act of reasoning. Tiic word is misused by 
some modem writers. Boo ratiocimium, 2. 

The oonolaafun is attained quasi per aaltum, and with- 
out any thing of ratioeinative prooesa. 

Sir M. Hale, Grig, of Mankind, p. 51. 

The ratioeinative meditativcncss of his character. 

Colerulffe. 

Again, it not unfrequenUy happens that, while the keen- 
ness of the ratioeinative faculty enables a man to see the 
ultimate result at a complicated problem in a moment, it 
takes years for him to embraoe it aa a truth, and to recog- 
nise it as an Item in the circle of his knowledge. 

«/. U, Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 150. 

ratiodnatory (rosh-i-os'i-nn-to-ri), a. L< 
tiodnuic^ -ory.] Same as ra/socitm fire. [Rare.] 

ration (ra'shpn or rash'on), n. [< F. ration = 
Sp. radon =*Pg. rac&ol'regtio = It. radonc, a 
ration, a rate or allowance, < L. ratio(n-), a 
calculation, reckoning, hence in ML. a com- 
puted share or allowance of food : see ratio, rea- 
son f which are doublets of ration), and cf. rate*^,] 

1. An allowance of means of subsistonco for a 
fixed period of time ; specifically, in the ann y 
and navy, an allotment or apportionment of 
provisions for daily consumption to each ofii- 
ccr and man, or of forage for each horse, om- 
cere* rations are generally commuted for a money tmy- 
ment at a preacribod rate ; and soldiers' and sallurs’ i iitiunB 
may be partly or wholly commuted under some clreuin- 
stances. 

2. Any stated or fixed amount or quantity dealt 
out; an allowance or allotment. 

At this rate {two years and a half for three vowels], to 
master the whole alphabet, conaonanta and all, would be 
a task fitter fur the ceiiturial aduleacenco of McUiUBclah 
than for our leas liberal ration of years. 

Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 

ration (ra'shqn or rash 'on), r, t, [< ration, 
w.] 1. To supply with rations; p^visioii. 

It had now become evident that the army could not be 
rationed by a wagon train over the single nairow iind almost 
Impasaable road between Mlllikeirs Bend and Perkins' 
plantation. U, 8. Grant, Personal Memoirs, 1. 471. 

2. To divide into rations; distribute or appor- 
tion in rations. [Bare.] 

The presence of hunker began : they began to ratio?! out 
the bread. The Nation, March 9, 1871, p. TOO. 

rationabillty (rash'on-a-bil'i-li), n. [= Sp. 
radofiabilidad = Pg. racionaoilidadc = It. ra- 
sionahilitd^<,lj'L.rationabiUta{t-)8,<ration(ibilis, 
reasonable : see rationahle.] The possession of 
reason, as the distinctive attribute of nmii, 

Rationabilitjfj being but a faculty or apriflcal quality, 
la a aubatantiai part ot a man, bocauso it is a part of his 
definition, or his easential dittcrence. 

Rramhall, Ii. 24. (Raviee.) 

rationable (rash'on-a-hl), a. [= OF. rationahle 
sr 8p. radonable *= Pg. radonavd =: It. rasitm- 
abile, < LL. rationabilis, reasonable, rational, < 
L. ratio(n-), reason ; see reason.] Reasonable, 
as an agent or an act. 

She wai^ I take It, on thia matter not quite rationable. 

Mite Edgeworth, Belinda, xxvt. 

rational (rash'on-al), a. and n. [I. a. < OF, 
rationel, rational, F. raUonnel ?= Pr. Sp. Pg. ra- 
donal =s It. rasionale, < L. rationalis, of or be- 
longing to reason, rational, reasonable, < ro- 
fio(ft-), reason: see ratio, ration, reasem. II. it. 
< OF. rational, < ML. rationale, a pontifical stole, 
a pallium, an ornament worn over the chasuble, 
neut. of L. rationalis, rational: see I.] I. «. 1. 
Of, pertaining to, or springing from the reason, 
in the sense of the highest faculty of oognition. 


rational 

He eonfeaaea a rational oovrantle of soole, and freedom 
of will in every man, Milton, Eikoiioklaatea, vi. 

Devout from constitution rather than from rational con- 
viction. Macaulay, Eaaaya, History, p. 394. 

Iktotnuilotion . . . must be abaard when It la regarded 
aa fixed, and ratintuU when it is regarded aa anperaUe. 

Veitch, Introd. to Deacartea'a Method, p. clxxvllL 

2. Endowed with reason, in the sense of that 
faculty which distinguishes man from tlie 
brutes: as, man is a rational animal. 

It ia our glory and happlneaa to have a rational nature. 

Law. 

Are ttiese men rational, or are nut the apes of Bornoo 
mure wise? OoUierntth, Citiauii of Uio World, let. x. 

Ho [man] Is rational and moral according to the organic 
internal conforination of hla mind. 

SwedetUnirg, (^hrlatian ]*sychol. (tr. by Gorman), p. 72. 

There has been an idea of good, aumeated by tlie con- 
selousiittssof unfulfilled poiBlbilitioa of tlie rational nature 
euminon to all men. 

T. U. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics 1 207. 

3. (k>iifonnable to the precepts of I'easoii, es- 
pecially of the practical reason; reasonable; 
wise. 

You are one 

Of the deepest politlea I ever met, 

And the moat subtly rationaL 

B. Joneoti, Magiietiok Lady, ill. 4. 

He hail his Humour aa oilier Men, hut certainly he was 
a Bolid ratumal Man. Uowell, Letters, I. vL 17. 

ilia bounties 01*0 more raeiemof and mmlerate than be- 
fore. OtildmniUi, Vicar. liL 

4. In arifh. and alg.: {a) Expressible in finite 
terms: applied to expressions in which no ex- 
traction 01 a root is left, or, at least, none such 
indicated which cannot be actually perfonued 
by known processes. The contraries of these are 
called ntrd or irralwnal quantitlea. Thus 2 ; 121, *9, are ra- 
tional quantities, and yT, etc., arc irrational or aurd 
(luantttiea, because their values can only bo unnnixtmat^ 
and not accurately aaaignod. (ft) In EiiclnPs “Ele- 
ments” and commentaries, etc., on that work, 
commensurable with a given line. inBenBea(a) 
and (6) ratitnuil (JiUtin raiionalie) tranalatea Greek pi?tov, 
exprosMble. It may be remarked that some iiicunvenienoe 
nrfaea from ihe fact that words derived from l^tiiii ratio, 
originally signifying an account, are used to tranalaie 
words connected with Greek Abyoc, whoae original mean- 
ing (a word) la entirely different. 

5. In anc. pros,, capable of measurement in 
ti^rms of the metrical unit (semeioii or mora). 
A rational time (xpoeov pi)To<;) la a time divisible by thia 
unit without remainder. Thus, dlsemlc times (tiniea of 
two aeincia) are rational, while iiTHtional times (xporoi 
aAoyoi) can be expresaed only hy fractions (as 1, 1L xL 2|) 
of a aemelon.- ueometrlOUly nttonal, ahreoralc.— 
Rational and Integral ftinotion. Hoe /unrtion.— 
Rational oertiintsr, cognition, oounology. 8e« the 
nouiiB.— Rational Clau of ftinotlone, a oTasa which la 
relative to a group (»f opttntiuna pnaliiocd by comblna- 
tfoiisof addlthms, aubtractlona, multiplications, and divl- 
nioiiH.— Rational composition, in logic: (a) The compo- 
sition of elements which ordy differ aa viewed by the mind, 
and not os they exist, as the coniposltion of esaenee and 
existence, of being and relation, etc. (6) The union of 
several objects so far aa they arc bioiight together into or 
11 rider one cono^t - Rational derivative, see deWva- 
tive . — Rational formula, see chemical formula, under 
chemical - Rational firaotioni function. Bee the nouns. 
- Rational htMTlson. (a) The aatronomical horiaon. 
(6) The llinlls of rational knowledge.— Rational infer- 
encet, a ratioeinative inference or syllogism.— Rational 
Instinot. an innate idea, or natural belief.— Ratltmal 
knowledge, (a) Ktiowltxlge of an object through its 
cause or causes. 

The knowledge why or how a thing is Is termed the 
knowledge of the cause; philosophical, scientific, rational 
kmnUedge. Sir w. Uamilttm, Metaph., ilL 

(b) Knowledge springing directly or indirectly from rea- 
Boii, and not from experience.— Rational meohaniOf, 
the acieiice whiuh eatabllahea and puts into shape the 
laws of motion.— Rational number, a number expresai- 
hlo aa an ordinary fraction, in coniradiatlnctioii to a 
continued fraction.— Rational power, propolitlon, 
ratio, etc. Bee the nouns.— Rational peycbolocr. 
See psj/cAoZof/]/.— Rational theology, theology BO Tar 
aa drawn from a priori ideas.— Rational tranaforma- 
tlon, the tranaformation of a geometrical continuum 
into another, ao aa to make a one-to-one corrcsptmdence 
between the points of the two, except for a finite num- 
ber of exceptional uoiiita. aegyn. Rational, Jteaeonahle, 
senaible^ enllghtenea, discreet, intelligent, sane, sound. 
1'he first two words are aoniewhat different, acciirdlng 
as they refer to persona or things. As to persons, ration- 
al is the more speculative, reasonable the more practi- 
cal term ; raiittnat means possessing the faculty of reason, 
while reammaUe means cxcndsing reason In its broader 
sense, in opposition to unreaeotuifde— that ls,jfuided by 
prejudice, fancy, etc. In fever the patient may become ir- 
rational and give irratunuil anawera ; when he la raftbnoZ 
he may through weakness and fretfulneia make umvaaen- 
ttble demands of his physician. As to things, the distinc- 
tion ermtinues between the narrower and thu broader 
senses : a rational proposition Is one that might proceed 
from a rational mlTid ; a reaemiaUe proposition is one that 
ia marked by common aeuse and falniesa. It la irrational 
to look for a coal mine in a granite-lcdge ; it la unreason- 
cMe to expect good work for poor pay. Sec abeurd. 

II. w. 1. A quiflflity; a universal; a nature. 
Thus, in the first quotation the world ot rationale*’ la the 
rational world, the system of general or possible entitles. 
The conception Is Platonic. 

He, the great Father, kindled at one flame 
The world of rationale. Young, Night Thoughts, Iv. 
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Thla abiolute end, proMiibed bv Beuou neoeMorily and 
a priori, which It for all rational beinga as tuch. can be 
nothing but Heaton lltelf, or the Uiilverae of JiattonaU. 

II. Sidffimek, Methodt of Etliica, p. 862. 

2. Ecclnn . : (a) Th« brettHiplato of tlio Jewinli 
high-prioBt. The name ratunud for the Jewith hlgh- 
prfeti’t breaatplate (Hebrew ehonhen, an 'ornament/ ac- 
oorUtiig to oihert a ‘pouch’ or 'roceplucio’) comet from 
the Latin rotto/m/r, a inittakon trunalution in the Vulgate 
of the word Aoyioi' or ^nyt'tov ill the Soptuogint, etc., mean- 
ing an ‘oracle’ or ‘oracular inatniment/ with alliiHion to 
tile con till tation of the Urlni and Thummiin. J leTiCO-~> 
(ft) A Hipiaro plate of gold, silver, or oin broi- 
dery, oither jeweled or enameled, formerly 
worn on the breast over the ehusiible by bish- 
ops during the eolebriition of mass. Also 2)cc- 
toral and rationale in both seiisoH. 

But upon the Eiiglith clmtnhlo tliere w'ot to be teen, 
more or ichb often, up to the fourteenth century, an appen- 
dage, the ratwwU, uh heniitifiil at liecoming, wtiich it never 
found adoriiing the Maine AnglifHiixon vesture. 

Ji(n'k, dinrch of our Fathori^ L 863. 

rationale (r«Hh-(»-inl/le), n. [L., neut. sing.of rri- 
tionalis, of or i>(>loijging to reason, nitional : soo 
rational,'] 1. Tlie rational basis or motive of 
something; that which accounts for or explains 
the exist ence of soiiielhing; reason for being. 

'J’he rationale of your Hchnme is just : 

“I'ay toll here, there pursue your pleasure free.” 

Jirownitm^ King and Book, II. ‘262. 

Thoroughly to realize the truth that with the mind as 
with tin; holly the ornameiitul precedes the iiHofiil, it is 
needful to glance at its rationale. 

II. Spencer, Edueation, p. 2ri. 

2. A rational explanation or statement of rea- 
sons ; an arguinentaf i ve or theoretical account ; 
a reasoned exiiosition. 

1 admire that there is not a rationale to regulate such 
trifling accidents, wlileh oonsiime niiicli time, and is a re* 
procli to the gravity of ao greate an HSHcnibly of sober men. 

Jih^elyn, Diary, Nov. ‘2:1, 1660. 

Since Uie religion of one seenis tnudness unto another, 
to atfoid an uceount or rationale, of old ritea requires no 
rigid reader. SUr T. Itrowne, I'ni-buiiul, Iv. 

Theological dogma is nothing in the world hwtarationale 
of tliu rehitioiiB hi wliieh Clod places Himself towards us In 
the very act of revealing lliniHelf. 

ConJt4nn}Hvrary Ilev., XLIX. 846. 

3. Bame as rational, 2. 

rationalisation, rationalise, eti*. See ration- 
alizaiton, etc. 

rationalism (rash'on-al-izm), n. [ss F, ratio- 
nalisme s= Hp. I^g. raefonatismo = It. razioualis- 
mo =s G. rational IS fn us; uh rational -4- -ww.l 1. 
In general, adherence te the supremacy of rea- 
son in matters of belief or conduct, in contradis- 
tinetion to the submission of reason to author- 
ity ; thinking for one’s self. 

From the infinite variability of opinion our great wrltm 
deduced tiie necessity of toleration in the place of perse- 
oiitlon and of ratitinalitmi in place of obedience to author- 
ity. l^die Stejihen, Eng. Thought, 11. ^ 4. 

2. In ilicttl.: (a) In general, tlio subjection of 
religious doctrine and Script.ural interpretation 
tiO the test of human reason or understanding; 
the rejection of dogmatic autliority as against 
reason or conscience; rational latitude of reli- 
gious tlioiight. or belief. 

Wlint seemed most to protect the dogma of Hie Church 
from depravation really left it without defence against the 
Boholostie ratunudiem. Cairii, rhiloM. of Kunt, p. 26. 

(ft) More siiecillcally, as used with reference to 
the modern school or ])arty of rationalists, that 
system of doctrine w'hich,' in its e.xtreine form, 
denies the existence of anv authoritative and 
supernatural revelation, aiuli maintains tliat the 
human reason is of itself, and unaided by spe- 
cial divine itispiration, adequate to ascorlain 
all attainable religious triitli. As a theological sys- 
tem ratlonulisni regards the reamiii ns tiie sole, llnal, and 
adequate arbiter of all religious qiieHtlons, and is tlius op- 
posed to mydicuan, whicli maintains the exiMteiice in man 
of a spiritual power traiisceiiding oliservatiun and the 
reasoiiing faculty. As a doctrinal systiun. it includes tlio 
doctrines founded upon rationalistic plinosoptiy os a pos- 
tulate, and embraces a denial of the authority of the Scriji- 
ture and the supernatural origin of ClirUtiiiiiity, but main- 
tains as at least nrohablo opinions the existence of a Hod 
and the iinmoiiallty of the soul, and us indisputable facts 
the great principles of the inoi^ law. As un inteipreta- 
tion of Scripture, it holds that the Scriptures tliemselves, 
rightly intorpretei, eormlxirate rationalism . and thus it 
eliminates from them all siiporiiatural elemonta. The 
term is. however,, one of somewhat vague import, and is 
used with various modified meanings in modern polemical 
theology. 

3. In ‘inetaph.y the doctrine of a priori eogtii- 
tions; the doctrine that knowledge is not all 
produced by the action of outwanf things upon 
the senses, but partly arises from the natural 
adaptation of the mind tp think things that are 
true. 

The form of lioHoiudiein which is now in the ascendant 
resembles the theory of natural evolution in thia that as 
the latter finds the race more real than the Individual, a^d 
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the individual to exist only ill the race, so the former looks 
upon the indlTldual reason as but a finite manifestation of 
the universal reason. 

IT. R. Sorley, Ethics of Nataralism, p. 18. 

rationalist (rash'pn-al-ist), n. [s F. rationa- 
lisUi ss Bp. Pg. racionalista ss It. rasionalista as 
D. G. Dan. Bw. rationalist; as rational + -tsL] 

1. One who follows reason and not authority in 
thought or speculation ; a believer in the su- 
premacy of reason over prescription or prece- 
dent. 

There is a new sect sprung up among them, and these 
are the ratUmalUte; anu what tiieir reason dictates ilium 
in church or state stands for good, until they be oonviiieod 
with better. Clarendon, Ktato Fapers, II. xi., Introd. 

2. In theol,, one who applies rational criticism 
to the claims of supernatural authority or rev- 
elation ; specifically, one of a school or party, 
originating in Germany in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who maintain as an ultimate conclusion 
that tlio human reason is of itself, and unaided 
by special divine inspiration, adequate to ascer- 
tain all attainable truth, and who accordingly, 
in interi)retation of the Beripture, regards it as 
only an illustration and amrmaiion, not as a 
divine revelation, of truth. See rationalism , 2 
(ft). — 3. A believer in metaphysical rationalism. 

rationalistic (rash^pn-a-lis'tik), a. [< ration- 
alist + -ic. ] Of or pertaining to rationalists or 
rationalism ; conformable to or characterized 
by rationalism: as, rnfmim/iw/icojiinions; a ra- 
tionalistic interpretation. 

From the publication of the essays of Montaigne we 
may date tlio influence of that gifteil and ever enlarging 
rationaliHiic school wlio gradually etfected the destruction 
of the belief in witchcraft. Jjeeky, Hationallsm, 1. 114. 
RaUonallStiO Monarohians. See Monarehian. 
rationalistical (rash^qn-a-lis'ti-kal), a. [< ra- 
UonaUstic + -alJ] Saine as rationalistic, 
rationalistically (rash^on-a-lis^ti-kal-i), adv. 
Ill a rationalistic manner, 
rationality (msh-q-nari-ti), w. [< P. rationa- 
litc ss Bp. raetonaHidad = Pg. racion alidade = 
It. razionalitd, < LL. rationalUa{t-)s, reasona- 
bleness, rationality, < L. rntionalis, reasonable: 
see rational.] 1. The rational faculty; the 
power of reasoning; possession of reason; in- 
telligence. 

Ood has made rationality the common portion of man- 
kind. JJr. II. Mare. 

Yea, the highest and most improved parts of rational- 
ity are frequently caught in the entanglements of a teiin- 
Clous imagination, and submit to its obstinate but delu- 
sory diotomons. Olaneille, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xi. 

2. The character of being rational; accor- 
dance with reason; reasouablenosB ; congru- 
ity; fitness. 

Well directed intontions, whose rationalities will not 
hear a rigid examination. Sir T. Browne. 

“It may do good, and it con do no harm,” Is the pica for 
many actions which have scarcely more ratioruduy than 
worship of a jKiinted stone. 

II. Spencer, Trlii. of Sooiol., App. A. 

3. The exercise, resuH , or manifestation f>f rea- 
son ; rational principle, motive, or causation ; 
basis in reason. 

An essay on the of History,” . • . in which 

history is ropresoTited as a *' struggle towanls rational free- 
dom.” U. Sidgwick, Mind. XIII. 40a 

The solid black vote, east, we siUd. without rationality at 
the behest of a few scoundrels. The Century, XXX. ^6. 

rationalization (rash^^ou-al-i-za'shon), n, [< 
rationalise + -ation.] 1. The act of rationid- 
izin^; a making rational or inielligiblo; sub- 
jection to rational tests or principles. 

Lysons argues very strongly in favour of the famous 
story of "Wnittlngton and his Cut,” and rejects the roHnn- 
(dixaiwn which explains the It^end by supposing Whit- 
tington's fortunes to have been made in the voyages of a 
mediiBval oat or merchant-vessel. Entye, Brit. , XXIV. 656. 

2. In ala,, the process of clearing an equation 
from radical signs. 

Also spelled rationalisation. 
rationalize (rash'pn-al-iz), f'.; pret. and pp. 
rationalised, ppr. rationalising. [< P. ratio- 
naliser; as ratumal + I, tratis. 1, To 

make conformable to reason ; give rationality 
to; cause to be or to appear reasonablo or in- 
telligible. 

Eusebius tells us that religion was divided by the Bo- 
mans Into three parts : the mythology, or legends that had 
descended from the poets; the interpretations ortbt»orles 
by which the philosophers endeavoured to rationaliee, fil- 
ter. or explain away ihMe l^ends ; and the ritual or offi- 
cial religious observances. Lwky, European Morale I* 428. 


When life has been duly rationalized by science it will 
be seen that among a man's duties care of the body is im- 
perative. //. Spenoer, In Pop. 8cl. Mo., XXll. 867. 


The faculties of the mind have been rationalitcd into 
functions of tlie mind ; so many sorts of operations, classi- 
fied ss observation demands. , ..V 

Hodt^on, Phil, of Bafleotlon, XL* 247. webzine.’] Kaut,, 
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2. To subject to the teet of reason; explain or 
interpret by rational principles; treat in the 
manner of a rationalist: as, to rationaUte reli- 
gion or the Scriptures.— 3. In alg,, to free from 
radical signs. 

n. intrans. To think for one’s self; employ 
the reason as a supreme test; argue or speou- 
lato upon the basis of rationality or rational- 
ism; act as a rationalist. 

If they [certain theologians] roHonalim as the remark- 
able school of Cambridge Platonists raHonalimd, it is with 
a sincere belief that they are only bringing out the full 
meaning of the doctrine which thiw expound. 

Ledie Stephen, Eng. Thought, U. ^ 60. 

To rationalim meant to apply the canons of our limited 
enlightoiiijicnt to the unlimitM ranges of actuality. 

IT. IFaHoee, Logic of Hegel, Prolegomena, vL 

.)rder to know, in any wide and large sense, we most 
rationalize. 

Henry Cedderwood, New l*rincetoii Rev., in. 28. 

Also spelled ratiofialise, 

rationalizer (rash'pn-al-i-zftr), n. One who 
rationalizes, or practises the methods of the 
rationalists; one who tests doctrines, princi- 
ples, etc., by the light of abstract reason, or 
who employs reason alone in interpretation or 
explanation. Also spelled rationaliser. 

Like many other ratiotialieen, he (Thomas Burnet] fan- 
cied himself to be confirming instead of weakening Scrip- 
tural authority. Ledie SUpIten, Eng. Though^ L If & 

rationallST (rash'ou-al-i), adv. In a rational 
manner; in consistency with reason; reason- 
ably: as, to speak rationally; to behave ra- 
tionally. 

rationalneSB (rash'qu-al-nes), n. The state of 
being rational, or consistent with reasoti. 

rationary (rash'pn-a-ri), a. [= F, rationnaire, 
one who receives rations, ono who receives a 
salary, < ML. rationarius, relating to accounts, 
an accountant, < L. raHo(n-), a reckoning, an 
account, ML. allowance: see ration.] Of or 
pertaining to accounts. [Rare.J 
ration-money (ra'shpn-mun^i), n . Money paid 
as commutation for rations. 

BatitSB (ra-t!'te), n.pl. [NL., fern. xd. (sc. Aves, 
birds) of ratitus : soe ratitc.] One of the x>rime 
divisions of birds, including the ostriches, cas- 
sowaries, emus, and kiwis; the group of stru- 
thious birds, as contrasted with Varinaite, to 
which all other existing birds belong. The Rati- 
Ue are flightless, with more or less rudimoniary wings; 
the stenium is a flattened or concavo-convex buckler-like 
Inine, without n keel, developing from paireil lateral oen- 
tera of ossiflention. Associated witli this condition of the 
Btonium is a special configuration of Uiu scapular arch, 
the scapula and coracoid meeting at a very obtuse angle, 
or with nearly coincident axes, and clavicles being absent 
or defective. The bones of the palate are peculiarly ar- 
ranged, the pterygoids artioulating with the iiaslsphenold 
in a manner only paralleled in Carinaim in the tinomoua 
'J'he Cretaceous genus UeeperomU was mtlto in sternal 
characters, but is excluded from RaiiUc by the {lossesslon 
of teeth. The families of living Haiit» usually recogni^ 
are the StruthionidUe, Bheidet, Caeuariulm, and Apterygidee; 
the genera are Struthio, Rhea, Caeuariue and Dromseut, 
and Apteryx ; the species ore few. The extinct New Zoi- 
land moas {IHnomithid/e and ralapterygid») and the 
Madagascar jfinyomithida ore also Batitm, The name 
was Introduced by B. Merrem in 1818 ; it passed almost 
iiiiiioticed for some years, but has lately come into almost 
universal use. 

ratitate (rat'i-lat), a. [< ratite + -aUi^.] Bame 
as ratite, [Rare.] 

ratite (ra'tlt), a. [< NL. ratilus, < L. ratitus, 
marked with the figure of a raft, < rafts, a raft.] 
Raft-breasted, as a bird ; having a flat breast- 
bone or sternum with no keel; having no keel, 
as a breast-bone ; ecanuato ; of or pertaining 
to tho Batiisp. 

ratiimcnle (ra-shi-ung'kul), n. [< NL. *ratiun- 
ctilm, dim. of L. ratio{n-), a ratio: see ratio.] 
A ratio very near unity. 

rati-weight, n. Bame as retti-weight. 

rat-kangaroo (rat^kang-g|^r(i^),n. A kangaroo- 
rat; any species of g . i \ 

Uypsiprymnm. See 
cut under kangaroo- 
rat. 

ratline, ratlin (rat'- 
lin), n. [Also cor- 
ruptly railing, rat- 
tling; formerly also 
rare4ine; araar. < 
rrtfl + Un^ (cor- 
rupted to rare-Ifwe, 
as if ^thin line’f); 
a seamen’s jocular 
name, as if forming 
ladders for the rats 
to climb by. Cf. D. 
weeflijn, r^line, lit. 
eb4in 



RatUsM ish ml. 
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one of n serlee of emill ropes or lines which 
traverse the shrouds horisontaUy, thus form- 
ing the steps of ladders for going aloft 

raiUne, wew ntUnt, which !• eatended to the 
■witter and after ihroud. 

ratUnOHrtmif (rat'lin-stuf), n, NauU^ small 
tarred rope, of from 12 to 24 threads, from 
which ratlines are made, 
ratling (rat'ling), fi. A corruption of ratlitw. 
ratmara (rat'mi^rii), n. [Native name.] An 
East Indian lichen, used in dyeing, 
rat-mole (rat'mdl), n. Same as moh-rat, 
ratont, n. An obsolete form of ratten, 
ratonertf ^ rattener, 

Batonia (r^to'ni-a), ». [NL.] a former genus 
of SapindacetBf now ref erred to Matayha, See 
haiitard mahogany^ under mahogany. 
ratoon (ra-tOnO> n. [Also rattoon ; ‘=b Sp. refogr), 
a new sprout or shoot (> retoHary sprout anew, 
put forth shoots again), < Hind. raUmy a second 
crop of sugar-cane from the same roots.] 1. 
A sprout or shoot springing up from the root 
of a plant after it has been cropped; especial- 
ly, a new shoot from tlie root of a sugar-cane 
that has been cut down. Compare ptant-cane. 

Plant canes generally take more lime than ratooru to 
caiiBO the Juices to granulate. 

T. Jioughley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823X p. 344. 

Next year Isecond crop] the cane sprouts from the stub- 
ble^ and is called first ratoons. . . . The second year it 
sprouts again, and is called second ratmns. 

The CeiUury, XXXV. 111. 

2. The heart-leaves in a tobacco-plant. Imp. 
Diet. 

ratoon (ra-t6n')» V. i. [= Sp. rctoftaVy sprout or 
M>riug up anew; from the noun : see ratoon y w.] 
To sprout or send up new shoots from tlie root 
after being cropped or cut down : said of the 
sugar-cane and some other plants. 

The cocos, cassavas, and sweet potatoes will ratoon in 
two or three years ; the negrt) yams are a yearly crop, but 
the white yams will lost in the ground fur several years. 

T. Houghleyy Jamaica Planter's Guide, p. 317. 

On the Upper Coast, above New Orleans, It is customary 
to lot the stubble ratoon but once. In Cuba it often m- 
Umwm six snocessive years, but the cane becomes constantly 
more woody and p<»orer In aaccharine matter. 

The Century, XXXV. 111. 

ratonnf, n. An obsoleto form of ration. 
rat-pit (rat 'pit), n. An inclosuro in which rats 
are baited or killed. The object ia to ascertain how 
many rats a dog can kill in a given time, or which of two 
or more doga can kill them most rapidly. 

rat-poison (rat'^toi'^zn), n, 1. Bomethiug used 
to poison rats with, as a proparalion of arsenii?. 
— 2. A West African shrub, ChaiUetia toxicaria, 
whose seeds are used to destroy rats. The genus 
belongs to the ChaiUeitaceae, a small order allied to the 
Cekutrinem and Hhamttacese. In the West Indies JTame- 
lia patens is called rat-poison. 

ratsbane (rats' bun), n. [< rat^Sy puss, of rai^y 
+ banv^y as in honhane, etc.: see bane^.'] 1. 
Kat-poison. Arsenious acid is often so called. 

Wherefore . . . you see by the example of the Romans 
that playes are ratmane to government of common-weales. 

Prynne, Hlstrlo-Maatix, 1 ., iv. 1 . 
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the United States and I$chmmum laxum (An- 
dropogon nervostts) in Australia, 
rat-taued (rat'tidd), a. 1. Having a tail like 
a rat’s; having a rat-tail, as a horse. 

Here comas the wonderful ono-hoss shay, 

Drawn ^ a rat-tailed, ewe-neoked bay. 

0. W. Holmes, The Deacon's Masterpiece. 

2. Like a rat’s tail in shape. -..Bat-taUed kanga- 
roo-rat, Hypsijprumnus murinus, an Australian marsu- 
pial.— Bat-tallod larva or maggot, the larva of certain 
syrphid flies, ending In a long slender stigmatophoruus 



Wo live like vermin hero, and eat up your cheese— 

Your mouldy cheese that none but rats would bite at ; 

Therefore 'tfs just that ratitbane should reward ns. 

Fletcher, Sea Voyage Iv. 3. 

2. A plant, Chailletia toxicaria. Soo raUpoinony 2. 
ratsbane (rats'ban), v. t.i pret. and pp. ratn- 
banody p])r. ratabaning. [< ratsbancy ».] To 
poison with ratsbane. 

rat-snake (rat'snak), n. A colubrine serpent 
of the genus Ptyasy P. muooausy a native of In- 
dia, Ceylon, et.c., attaining a le]^.h of 7 feet, 
freouently entering houses. Borne similar 
snakes are also called by the same name, 
rat's-tail (rats'tal), n. 1. Bamo as raUtail. — 
2. A slender rib or tongue tapering to a point, 
used to reinforce or stiffen a bar, plate, or the 
like, as on the back of a silver spoon, 
rattt, n. An obsolete form of rat^. 
rat-tail (rat'tal), n. and a. I. n. In farriet^: 
(a) An excrescence on a horse’s leg, growing 
from the pastern to tho shank. (6) A disease 
which causes the hair of a horse’s tail to fall 
off; also, a horse’s tail thus denuded of hair. 
Also ra^a-tail. 

n. a. Same as Bat-tail file, radish, 

etc. See the nouns. - Bat-tall maggot. Seeundorrot- 
tailed. — 

rattail (rat't&l), n. 1. A fish of the genus Ma- 
(Turuay as M.fabricii or M, rupeatria; the onion- 
fish or grenadier. See out under Macrurua . — 
^ A horse which has a tail bore or nearly 
wed of hair. — 8. One of various plants hav- 
tail-like flower-spikes, as the common 
plantain and the ribwort plantain, and vari- 
ous grasses, including species of MotthceUia in 


Rat'tailed Maggnt and Fly of lirfsta/tJt 
(Line Mown natural sijtc of lly.) 

tail <if two telescopic Joints, forming an organ wliloh lmi- 
aldea the larva to breathe frutii the Murfuoe while lying 
hidden in mud, etc. The larva of Eristalis tenant In un 
example.— Bat-tailed sezpMlt. Bothrops laneenlaius. a 
very venomous American pit-viper.— Bat-tSiled shrew. 
See shrew. 

rattan^ n. Boo ratten. 
rattan‘s, n. and V. Bee ratan. 

rattan**^ (ra-tan'), «. [Imitative; cf. V. rata- 
plaiiy imitation of the sound of a drum ; ef. ilIho 
rat-iat.'\ The continuous beat or re verberiilioii 
of a drum; rataplan; rat-o-tat. [Karo.] 

They had not proceetlod far, when their ears were hhI iit ed 
witli the loud rattan of a drum. //. Airoororth. 

rattanas (mt'a-nas), n. [Native name.] A 
kind of coarse sacking made in Madagascar and 
Mauritius. 

rattany. n. Boo rntany. 

rat-tat frat-ta.t'), n. Same as rat-a-tat. 

A breese always blowing and playing rat-tat 
With the bow of the rlblxai round your liat. 

Lovell, Appledoro. 

rat-tat-tOO (rat'tat-to'), n. All intensified form 
of rat-a-tat. 

Tho rat-taUtoo of a drum was heard in the diHtance. 

Philadelphia Times, Oct.. 24, ISSfl. 

ratteen (ra-ten'), n, [Also ratcen; = T). ratijn 
= G. Bw. Dan. ratiny < F. ratincy a kind of cloth, 
= Sp. Pg. rntina = It. ratUna ; origin nn(*or- 
taiii ; prob. (like F. rate, milt, spleen ) so called 
from its loose cellular toxtiiri^ and likcmoss to 
a honeycomb, < LG. honeycomb. | A kiiul 
of stun, usually thick and resembling drugget 
or frieze: it is chiefly employed for linings. 

ratten (rat'n), n, [Also rattany rattoUy raUhty 
rotten y ration; < MI'k raion, ratonuy ratnne, < 
OF. (and F.)rfi<o»,n rat, = Bp. ratouy a mouse, 
< Mli. rato{n-)y a rat: sec rati, (,'f, feitten as 
related to caW] A rat. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng. and Bcotch.] 

Thanue ran thor a route of ratones, as It were, 

And smale mys with hem mo than a thouHnnd. 

Piers Plowman {V.),\. 135. 
I comawnde alio the ralons that are hei'c abowte, 

That non dwelle In this place wlth-Inne n« with-owte. 

PoliH^ Poems, etc, (ed. KurnivolU P- 23. 

The bald rations 
Had eaten his yellow hnlr. 

Ywno ReAr^dnifld’s Bnlliuls, IV. 11). 

"A Yorkshire burr," he nffirmcfl, “was ns much better 
than a (kx:kney's lisp as a biill'H bellow than u rattan's 
squeak." ChatioUe Hrtmlr, Shirley, p. (>4. 

ratten (rat'n), v. t. [<raUcny w. Cf. rafiyV.] To 
play mischievous tneks upon, as an obnoxious 
person, for the purpose of coercion or int imida- 
lion. llie members of a tradcH-iinion ratten a fellow- 
workman who refuses to join the tiiiioii, to obey its behests, 
or to pay his dues, by secretly rtanovlng or breaking his 
t^ls or machinery, spoiling his materia) s, or the like, and 
tronic^ly ascribing the mistdiief to rats. The practice 
was at one time prevalent in some of the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain. 

For enforcing payment of ontmnei^fees, contributions 
towards paying the fermes (dues), ns well as of lines, the 
Craft-Gilds made use of the very menus so much talked of 
in the case of the Bheflield Trade-1 nions, namely ratten- 
ino: that Isl they took away tho hails of their debtors. 

Rn^ish OUdsiJL £. T. B.X Int., p. cxxvii. 

A piece of sulphate of copper put Into an indigo-vat 
throws It out of orfler. by oxidising the white indigo and 
sending it— in an Insolttblo state — to the bottom. This 
is a method of raiteninn not unknown in dye-works. 

W. Crookes, llycing and Calico-printing, p. r>48. 

JRatteniny, as deflned by the Report of tho Boyal Com- 
mission, is "the abstraction of the workman's tooli^ so 
as to prevent him from earning his livelihood until he has 
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obeyed the aibitrary orders of the union." It Is i 
toiy to know that this system . . . was oblefly confined 
to Bheflield and Manchester. 

Oeorge Howell, ronfliota of Capital and T.Abor, vil. 1 13. 

rattenert, rattonert, r- [< ME. ratomr, rat- 
onerey rat-catcher, < OF. raton, a rat: see rat- 
ten^ A ratter or rat-catcher. 

A rybidour and a rodoner, a mkerc and has knnuc. 

Piers IHowman (C), vil. 371. 

ratter^ (rnt'^r), w. [< rafi, v.. + -eri.] 1. One 
who catches rats; a rat-catcher. — 2. An ani- 
mal which oat45Ues rats, as a terrier. 

ratter'^ (rat'^r), n. [< ratiy r., 2, + -eri. ] One 
who rats, or becomes a renegade ; also, a work- 
man who renders himself obnoxious to a t nnh's- 
iinion. Boo ratting y 2. [Colloq.] 

Tim Ksany on Faction is no less frank In its recognition 
id Hulf-lutorcRt as a natural and prevailing motive, and al- 
most cynical In ita suppression of resentment agaiiist raf- 
ters and traitors. E. A. Abbm, Bacon, p. S4. 

rat-terrier (rat/ ter i-^r), n. A small active dog 
used to kill rats. 

rattery (rut'^•^-i), n. [< ratter^ + -y (see -cry).] 
The qualities orpractices of a ratter ; apostasy; 
tergivcTMatioii. [Hare.] 

Such a spectacle refreshes me in tlio rattery and sooun- 
drclism of public life. 

Sydney Smith, LotterH, 1H22. (Davies.) 

rattinet (rut-i-net/), n. [< F. ratintiy a kind of 
cloth (see raliven), + ilim. -rf.] A woolen stuff 
thinner tluin ratteen. 

ratting (rat'ing), n. [Verbal ii. of rati, v., 2.] 

1. The act of deserting one’s ]>rincipleH, and 
going over to the opposite party. — 2. In the 
trades, tlie act of workitig tor less than estab- 
lished or demanded prices, or of refusing to 
strike, or of taking t he place of a striker. — 3. A 
low sport consisting in setting a dog upon a 
number of ruts confined in a t ub, cage, or pit, 
to see how many he will kill in a given time, 

rattish (rat'ish), a. [< rnfi + -wZ/l.] Charac- 
teristic of rats; liitving a rat-like character; 
like a rat. 

rattle^ (rat'l), e.; pret. and pp. rattlvd. ppr. rat- 
tling. [< ME. raPdruy rattle, clatter, etc., < AS. 
^hradetan (cf. hrwMwyrt, ‘rattlew'ort’) =s D. 
ratekny rattle, = LG. raivtuy ratvtn =s MHG. 
rnzzelny mge, roar, G. rasscin (> Dan. raalc as 
Bw. rasla)y rattle; freq. of a siiiqde verb seen 
in MUG. rasscity rakvoy rattle; perhaps akin 
to Gr. KfiodnivriVy swing, wave, brandisli, shake; 
perhaps in part imitative (cf. rat-a-taiy rat-iaty 
111 imitation of a knock at a door, raitan^y F. 
rataptany in imitation of a drum, etc.), and In 
so far comparable witli Gr. Kpdroiy a rattling 
noise, knock, rattle, KguTaAtWy a rattle, 

Kffora'AiCnVy rattle (see Crolalua, rattlesnake). 
( T. dial, raekky u var. of rattle. Hence ult. rail*y 
liaUuay rdle.’i I, inirana. 1. To give out a 
rapid succession of short., sliar)), jarring or 
clattering sounds; clatter, as by continuous 
lioncussions. 

Thu quiver rattleth ngaiiml liliii. Job xiudx. 28. 

To till* dread rattling thunder 
Have 1 given fire, and rifteii Jove » stout oak 
With his own bolt. Shak., TotiqieBt, v. 1. 44. 

‘'Farewell !" she said, and vanished from the place; 

The aheuf of arrows sliook, and rattled In tho ease. 

Dryden, i*al. and Are., ill. 282. 
Hwirt Astolpho to (ho raitting horn 
Ills lips applies. 

Boole., tr. of Orlando Furfost>, xxxiil. 

One or two [rattlesnakes] colled and rattled menarlngly 
as I stepped near. T. Hooetveli, Tho t^entuiy, XXXVI. ‘201 . 

2. To move or be curried along with a continu- 
f)UB rapid clatter; go or proceed or Ixqir one’s 
self noisily: often used with rofer<*nce to speed 
rather than to the accompanying noise. 

And off my moumlng-rohes ; grief, to the grave ; 

For I haue gold, and Uierefore will lie brave; 

In silks 1*11 ratUe it of every colour. 

J. Cook, Green’s Tn Qiinque. 

Ill take a good rattling gallop. 

Sterne, Tristram Bhandy, Iv. 20. 

Wagons . . . rattling along the hollow roads, and over 
the distant hills. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 445. 

a ineri'y iiacc i 

It. D. Blackmnre, lAirna Dooiie, xiv. 

3. To Speak witli noisy and rapid utterance ; 
talk rapidly or in a <*hiittering manner: as, to 
ratth on about trifles- 

The rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eltM|Uoiice. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 102. 

llie girls an; handsome, dashing women, without much 
Infoniiation, Imt rattling talkers. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 188. 

n. trans. 1. To cause to make a rattling 
sound or a rapid succession of hard, sharp, or 
jarring somids. 
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Ber chtln ihe rattiM, and her whip ihe ehakea. 

Dryden. 

HaiOs hl« bones orer the stones ! 

He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns ! 

ar. Nodf The Pauper's Drive. 

8. To utter in Hharj), rapid tones; deliver in a 
smart, rapid manner: as, to rattle off a string 
of names. 

He raUUm It out against Popery and arbitrary power. 

Svfifl, Against AlKillshliig ( 'firlstiaiiity. 
The rolls were rcUUed off; the short, crisp commands 
went forth. TAr Cenlurjf, VII. 466. 

3. To act ui)Oii or affect by ratlJing sounds; 
startle or stir up by any noisy incjins. 

Hound but another, and another shall 
As loud as thine rattie the welkin’s ear. 

Sfuik., K. John, v. 2. 172. 
These places [w(M>dlandHl ore generally strongholds for 
foxes, and should be regularly rattled throughout the sea- 
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Jthinanihua Crisia^atti^ of meadows and pas- 
tures in Europe and northern Asia, it aUachss 
itself by its fibrous roots to the roots of llviim gi'issss, 
etc., thus doing much damsge. Its calyx in fruit Is or- 
hlctilar, inflated but flattened, containing a capsule of 
similar form with a few large flat, generally winged seeds. 
This is the common or yellow rattle^ also called locally 
penny-gram, pmny-raUU, raUlebage, raittebox, and mftfe* 
penny, (ft) One of the Old World louseworts, 

Pcdieulofiti palustris, the red rattle ^meraUlas. 

" ' (ftj Tlio death-rattle. 


PIncyc. BriL, XII. 

4. To scold, chide, or rail at uoiHily; berate 
clamorously. 

If my tinu' were not more precious 
Than IIiiih to lost? It, I would raJUle thee, 

It may he beat thee. 

Beau, and FI., Ilunost Man's Fortune, v. 3. 
I Ui Mrs. Ann, and, Mrs. .Tom 1>eing gone ont of the 
ohaml»cr, she and I hud a very high Ismt 1 rattled her 
up, she being In bed; hut, she huitomlng more cool, we 
parted pretty good friends. Pepye, Diary, Feb. 6, 1660. 

5. To shake up, uusoitle, or disturb by censure, 
annoyance, or irritation; bring into an agi- 
tated* or confused cotidil ion. [Cmloq. or slang. J 

The king hath so rattled my lord-keeper that ho Is now 
the most pliable iiuin In Kngfund. 

CuttinifUin, To Htrufford (1633X quoted In llallatti's Const. 

Llllst., II. S9. 

Unpleasant stories came into my head, and I romumlier 
repeating to myself more than <ince (candor is better than 
felicity of phraseX *' Ue careful, now ; don’t get rattled F* 
ABantie MmU/dy, LXIV. 110. 

rattle^ (mt'l), w. [< ME. ratetr^ a rattle, < AS. 
*hrxtele, in comp. hrmUdwyrU ‘rattle wort,’ a 
plant in whoso pods the seeds rattle; == MD. 
ratehf I), ratef (1, rasttcl, a rattle; from the 
verb: see raUlr^f r, Cf. 0. raUtche, a rattle, 
clapper; Sw. raasel, clank, clash, clatter, etc.] 

1. A rapid succession of short, sharp, clatter- 
ing sounds, as of intermitting collision or con- 
cussion. 

I'll hold ten Pound my Dream is out; 

I’d tell It to you hut for the Battle 
Of those confounded Drums. 

Prior, English liullad on tr. of Bolleau’s Taking of Namur, 

(St. la 

I aren't like a hlnl-clappor, fon?Hd to innko nrnrfffe when 
the wind blows on me. Uetrrge Flint, Aduiii liede, lit 

2. A rattliii||: clamor of words; sharp, rapid 
talk of any kind ; hence, sliarp scolding or rail- 
ing. 

Tills nUtle in the crystal hall 
Would lie enough to deaf them all. 

Cotton (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 218X 
Receiving such a rattle fur his former oontompt by the 
Bishop of liondon that he came <iut bliibliering. 

ileylin. Life of Laud, p. 257. (Daniee.) 
1 chid the servants and made a rattle. 

Journal to Htella, lx. 

3. An instrument or toy contrived to make a 
rattling sound. The watchman's rattle, fomiorly used 
forgiving an alarm, and the child’s toy resembling It, eoii- 
stsi of a vibrating tongue slipping over ihe teeth of a 
rotating ratchet-wheel, and pnaliicing much noisi! when 
rapidly twirled by the handle. Other toy rattlea for 
oluldren, anil those usotl by some primitive races for vari- 
ous purposes, commonly consist of a box or casing, or even 
ahoilow gourd or shell, with or without a handle, contain- 
ing loose pebbles or other hard objects. 

The raUlee of IhIs and the cymbals of Hrosiloa nearly 
enough roseiublo each other. Baleigh. 

They vse Battlee of the shell of a eertalne fruite, in which 
they put Stones or Graines, and call them Mariica, of which 
they naue some superstitious eoncult. 

}*urohae, rilgrliiiage, p. 837. 
Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law, 

Pleased with a ralue, tickled with a straw. 

Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 27& 

4. One wlio talks rapidly and without mod- 
eration or oonsideratiou ; a noisy, impertinent 
talker; a jabberer. 

8he had not been brought up to understand the pi'open* 
slUes of a rattle, nor to know to how many Idle RBsertions 
and Impudent falsehoods the excess of vanity will lead. 

Jane Autten, Northaiigur Abbey, lx. 
They call mo their agreeable Battle. 

OoMnnith, She Stoops to Conquer. 
It may seem strange that a man who wrote with so much 
persplouity. vivacity, and gi'ace should have been, when- 
ever he took a part in conversation, an empty, nolsv, blun- 
dering rattle. Mo/eatuay, Golasmith. 

5. The crept taculum of the true rattlesnake, 
consisting of a series of bornv o)»idermic cells 
of an undulated pyramidal shape, articulated 
one within the other at the extremity of the 
tail. See rattlennake. — 6. (a) An annual herb, 


(a) Croup. , 

rattle^ (ratM), v. t.; pret. and pp. rattled^ ppr. 
rattling, [A back formation from rattling^ a 
oorruptioii of ratline but taken as a verbal 
noun in -tnflr, whence the assumed verb rattle.l 
Naut.^ to ftiniish with ratlines.— To rattle dowiL 
to seise or fasten ratlines ou (the shrouds of a vesselX 
rattlebags (rat'l-ba^), n. See rattle^^ 6 (a), 
rattle-barrel (rat'l-bar^el), n. Ittfoundingy a 
tumbling-box for eastings, used to free them 
from sand, and sometimes to remove the cores, 
rattlebox (rat'l-boks), n, 1 . A toy that makes a 

rattling noise ; 
a rattle.-~2. (a) 
A plant, tbo yel- 
low rattle. See 
rattle^ f 6 {a), 
(ft) Any of the 
North Ameri- 
can species 
of Crotalaria; 
chiefly, C, sa- 
gittaliSf a low 
herb of sandy 
soil in the east- 
ern half of the 
United States. 
The seeds rat- 
tle in tliO in- 
flated leathery 
pod. (c) The 
calico - wood, 
snowdrop-, or 
silverbell-tree, 
Haleaia tetrap- 
tet'a: so named 
from its large 
dry fruit, which 
is bony within 
and contains a 
single seed in 
each of its 1 to 
4 cells. Boo 
Halesia and 
calico-wood. 
giddy, chatter- 



plant, with Plowen and PtMlK, of Rattiel«ox 
{Crotalaria safrtttaiis). 


rattlebrain (rat'l-bran), ». A 
iiig person; a rattlonatc. 

rattle-brained (rat'^l-brand), a. Giddy; chat- 
tering; whimsical; rattle-headed. 

rattlAuah (rat'l-bush), n. The wild indigo, 
liaptisia tinctoriaf a bushy herb with inflated 
pods. 

rattlecap (rat'l-kap), n. A gitldy, volatile per- 
son ; a madcap: generally said of a girl. [Uol- 

ra^ied (rat'ld), a. 1. Confused; flurried. [Oob 
loq. or slang.] — 2. Affected by eating the loco 
or rattle weed; locoed. [Western U. S.] 

rattlebead (rat'l-hod), n. A giddy, chattering 
person ; a rattlepato. 

rattle-headed (rat'l-hcd^ed ), a. Noisy ; giddy ; 
trifling. 

rattle-monsef (rat'l-mous), w. [< rattle^ -h 
tnoufte, Cf.Jlitlermoufte,rercmot(&c.'] A bat. 

Not vnllke the tole of the rattle mourn. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeale^ li. IS [181. 

rattlepate (rat'l-pat), n. A noisy, empty fel- 
low; a trifling or impertinent chatterer. 

rattle-pated (rat'l-pa'ted), a. Same as ratth- 
headed. 

rattler (rat'16r), w. [< rattle^ + -eri.] 1. One 
who rattles, or talks away without reflection or 
consideration; a giddy, noisy person. — 2. Any- 
thing which causes a person to become rattlea, 
as a smart or stunning blow. [Slang or oolloq.j 

And onoe^ when he did this in a manner that amounted 
to personi^ I should luivo given him a rattler for himself 
if Mrs. Bofnn had not thrown herself betwixt ua 

Dieikem, Our Mutual Friend. 

3. A rattlesnake. [IT. S.] 

We have had rattUn killed every year ; copperheads less 
frequently. Sel. Amer., N. S., LVI. 85. 

4. A big or bold lie. [Oolloq.]— 5. Among 
cutlers, a fecial form of razor with a very thin 
blade, the races of which are ground to an angle 
of fifteen degrees.— DUaumd rattler, the diamond 
rattlesnake. 

rattleran (ratG-ran), n. The lower half of a 
fore quarter of beef; a plate-piece. [U. S.] 


rattlaalrall (ratG-skul), n. Same as ratUepaty, 
rattlesnake (rat'l-snftk), n, [< rattle^ 4* mmOm.] 
A venomous serpent of the family CroiaUdmf 
whose tail ends in a rattle or crepitaculuBi ; a cro- 
talif orm or sol eiioglyphic serpent, or pit-viper, of 
either of the genera Crotalus and Crotalopnwvt, 
These poisonous reptiles are oonflned to America, where 
there arc many species. Those whoso head is covered on 
top with scales like those o: the back belong to the genua 
Croialui: others, witli the top of tlie head pliOed, belong 
to CraUuitphanu, Caudimma, or iSMrunis. The former 
are the larger species ; both are equally venomous, in pro- 
portion to their sixe, and both have the pit between the 
eyes and nose characteristic of all the plt-vlpers. (See cut 
under pU-viper.) The rattle ii an e||permal or cuticular 



Hinder Part of a KatUeicnnke, showlnif the rattle, with Mven 
"rings'* and a " button." 

structure, representing the extreme of development of the 
horn or spine In which the tail of many other serpents 
ends. It consists of several hard homy pieces loosely ar- 
ticulated together, so that when rapidly vibrated they make 
a peculiar whirring or rattling noise. Rattlesnakes are 
sltiffglsh and naturally inoffensive reptiles, only seeking 
to destroy tlioir prey, like other animals. When idarmed 
or irritated they prepare to defend themselves by oolllng 
in the attitude best adapted for striking with the faugsiat 
the same time sounding the warning rattle, daring which 
piocess botli the head and the tail are hdd erect. The 



Knttlesnnke {Crotalas durissus') coiled to Rtrike. 

snake can strike to a distance of about two thirds of its 
own length. The lueohanlsm of the Jaws Is such that, when 
the mouth is wide open, the fangs are erected in position 
for piercing; and, when the mouth closes upon the wound 
the fangs have made in tlie flesh, a tiny straam of venom 
Is BpirtM through each fang into the bitten part. (See cuts 
under Crotalue and poi»m/ang.) The poison, which is 
specially modified saliva, is secreted in a venom-gland near 
the angle of the Jaw, and is conveyed by a vcnom-uuct to the 
tooth. It Is extremely dangerous, readily killing the small 
animals upon which the snake feeds, and is often fatal to 
man and other large animals. It has an acid reaction, 
neutrallxable by an alkali, and is harmless when swsllow- 
ed, if there Is no lesion of the mucous membrane, though exr 
oeedlngly poisonous when Introduced into the circulation. 
The flesh of the rattlesnake is edible, and some animals, 
as hogs and peccaries, habitually feed upon these snakes. 
Among the nest-knowii species are the banded and the 
diamond rattlesnakes wbich inhabit eastern as well as 
other regions of the United States^ and sometimes attain 
a length of 5 or 6 feet : many similarly large ones are found 
in the west, among them Crotalue pyrrJiw, of a reddish 
color. ’J'ho commonest species of the west Is the Missouri 
rattlesnake, C. eori/tuentue, very widely distributed from 
the British to the Mexican boundary. Among the smaller 
species are the msssssaiiga, Crotalimhorue tergeminuMiSU- 
trurua eatenatue), also known as tno eideufuter, from its 
habit of wriggling obi Iquely. One species, C. earattett has 
,a small horn over each eye. 

rattlesnake-fem (rat'l-mfik-f^rn), n. One of 
the moon worts or grape-ferns, Potrychium Vir- 
gittianuntf found through a lar^ part of North 
America and in the Old World. The sterile seg- 
ment of the frond is broadly trisngnlar, thin and Andy 
divided, and of ample else or often reduced. The name 
Is apparent^ from the resemblance of the fruit to’the rat- 
tles of a rattlesnake. 

rattlesnake-grass (rat'l-snfik-pfls), n. An 
American grass, Olyceria Canadensis, a hand- 
some stout species with a large panicle of 
drooping spikelets, which are ovate, and flat- 
tish Dut turgid, like those of Briettf the quak- 


iiigigrMg. It is a useful forage-grass in wet 
places. Sometimes called tall gHOking^aaa, 
rattlesnake-herb (rat'l- 
SB&k-^rb), n. The bane- 
berry or cohosh. See^fo- 
t-sea. 

rattlesnake-master 

(rat'l-snAk-mks'tCr), n. 

One of several Ameri- 
can plants at some time 
reputed to cure the bite 
of the rattlesnake, (a) 

The felie aloe, Agave ViigC^ 
niea, said to bo tu called in 
South Carolina. A tincture of 
thia plant la aometitnea iiaed 
for flatulent colic, (b) Accord* 
ing to Purah, Liatrit tearioea 
and L. eguarroea, in Vliylnla, 

Kentucky, and the CaruTinna. 

(e) A apeclea of erlngo, JiYinh 
fftum yueemfcHium, alao called, 
like lAalMMt button tnakeroot ; 
but Uio plants are quite unlike. 

See Uie generic names. 

rattlesnake-plantain 

(rttt'l-snak-plan'^t&n), n. 

Any one of the’ three 
American spccios of 
Ooodyera, 

rattlesnake-root (rat'l- 
snak-rbt), n. A ])lant, Prmanthes serpen tarUif 
also P. alba and 1\ altiasima, the first at least 



Knttlesnnke*ninKter ( Fryngu 
um yHccte/olium ). 

1, upper part of the etem 
with the hcddii : a. a leaf ; a. 
a flower, with the bract 
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rattling^ (rat'linff), 0. a. [Ppr. of raiile\ v.] 

1. Mftlni g or adapted for making a rattle; 
hence, smart; sharp; lively in action, move- 
ment, or manners : asi a rattling rider ; a rattling 
pace ; a rattling game ; a rattling girl. 

He ance tell'd me . . . that the Paalma of David wore 
excellent poetry ! aa if the holy Paalmiat thought o' rat- 
rhymes lnablether,llkehlaaiti ailly clinkuin-clankum 
things that he ca'a verse. JSeott, Rub Roy, xxi. 

2. Bewilderingly large or conspicuous: as, rat- 
tling stakes or bets. L('ollo<i. or slang.] 

rattling^ (rat'ling), n. A corruption of ralline. 
ratton, n. See ratten^ 
rattonerf, n. Bee rattener. 
rattoon^, n. See ratoon, 
rattoon^ti Same as ratan, 
rat-trap (rat'trap), n, A trap for oatcliing nits : 
also, something resembling or suggesting such 
a trap.— Bat-trap pedaL Sen pedal, 
ranchwacke (rfik' wak ; G.pron. roudh^vii^ke), n. 
[G., < rauchy smoko (s= E. resk)^ + wackc^ ti sort 
of stone consisting of quartz, sand, and mica : 
BOO wacke. Of. //rfiyicacfcc.] Dolomite or dolo- 
mitio limestone, containing many small irregu- 
lar cavities, frequently lined with crystals of 
brown-spar: a characteristic mode of occur- 
rence of the Zechstein division of the Permian 
in various parts of Germany, 
raudd (ra'sid), fi. [< lj.*raueidus, LL. dim. 
rauciduluSf hoarse, < raucus^ hoar.se: see ran- 
ix>us,'\ Same as raucous. 


Methinkfl 1 hear the old boatman [('liaronl paddling by 
j, bawling “bcuIIb.” 
lade of ElliHton. 


the weedy wharf, with raueid voice, 

Lafnb, To the 8hi 


Kattleuiakc-root (PreM/mthes 

>. the inflorescence ; a, lower part of stem with mot : a, n heutl, after 
nnthesis; b, the nchenium with the puppus. 

having some repute in North Carolina, etc., as 
a remedy for snake-bites. See l*renantlws and 
cancer-weed, 

rattlesnake-weed (rat'l-snflk- wed), n, A hawk- 
weed, Hieracium venosum, of the eastern half 
of the United States, it has a slender stem a foot 
or two high, forking above into a loose corymb of a few 
yellow b^s. The leaven, which are marked with purple 
veins, are situated mostly at the base. These and the root 
are thonght to possess an astringent virtue. 

rattletrap (rat'l-trap), n, A shaky, rattling ob- 
ject; especially, a rattling, rickety vehicle | in 
the plural, objects clattering or rattling against 
each other. [Colloq.] 

Hang me if I'd ha' been at the trouble of convoying her 
and hei* raJttUdrape last year across thu channel. 

Mrs. Qvre, Castles In the Air, xxxlv. 

" He’d destroy himself, and me too, if I attempted to 
ride him at siicn a rattletrap as that.” AraOletrap! The 
quintain that she had put np with so much anxious care. 

TroUope, Barchester Towen^ viii. 

rattleweed (rat'l-wed), n. A plant of the 
nus Astragalus, in numerous species. It in- 
cludes various loco-weeds, and is presumably 
extended to Oxytropis in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

ral^ewing (ratM-wing), n. The golden-eyed 
duck, or if^istlowing, Clangula glaucion. Also 
called whistler, [Eng.] 

rattlewort (rat'l-wifert), n, [Not found in 
ME.; < AS. hrestelwgrt, rattlewort, < *^hrmtele, 
a rattle, + wyrt, wort: see rattle^, laorfl.] A 
plant of the genus Crotalaria, Compare rattle^ 
box, 2 (ft). 

rattling^ (rat'ling)^ «, [Verbal n. of rattle^, 0.] 
1. The act of making a rattle, clatter, or con- 
tinuous jarring noise. 

noise of a whip, and the noise of the rattling of the 
u ^ of the pranslng horses, and of the jumping 
chariots. " Nahum ill. 2. 

8. The act of berating or railing at or other- 
wise assailing or attacking: as, to give one a 
rattling. 


nm 

Desolation or destruction wrought bv the vio- 
lent action of men or boasts, or by physical or 
moral causes; devastation; havoc; waste; ruin: 
as, the ravage of a lion ; the ravages of firo or 
tempest ; the ravages of an invading army ; the 
ravages of passion or grief. 

Would one think 'twere possible for love 
To make such ravage in a noble soul V Addimm, 
And many another suppliant cr>‘iiig caino 
With noise of ravage wrought by beast and man. 

Tennywi, Gareth and Lynettei 
vSyiL Pillage, plunder, spoliation, despoilment. These 
words all ap:^y not to the treatment of people directly, hut 
to the dostmetion or appropriation of property. 

ravage (rav'ai), v, t, ; pret. and pp. ravaged, ppr. 
ravaging, K F. ravager, ravage; from the 
noun.] To desolate violently ; lay waste, as by 
force, storm, oto. ; commit havoc on ; dovas- 
tiite; pillage; deapoil. 

Csasar 

Has ravaged more than half the globe, and sees 
Mankind grown thin by his destructive sword. 

Addiium, Cato i. 1. 

While oft In whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skiea. 

GfddemUh, Des. Vil., L 858. 
sflyn. To plunder, waste. See the noun. 

ravager (mv'nj-ftr), w. [< F. ravageur, < rav- 
ager, ravage : Kee ravage^ One who rava^s ; 
a plundoi'er; a spoiler ; one who or that whioa 
lays waste. 

BaVaton's operation. Si^e opetutUon, 

rave' (rav), v, ; pret. and pp. raved, ppr. raving, 
^ ME. raven, rave, talk like a madman (cf. 


rancity (rfi^si-tl), n, [< F. raudU, hoarsen (» sk, 
< L. raueitd{t-)s, hoarseness, also snoring, < 
raucuH, hoarse: see raueom,'] Rough uess or 
harshness of utterance ; hoarseness. 

Thu purling of a wreathed string, and the raurily of u 
trumpet. Bacon, Nat Hist, § 700. 

rancle (rfl,'kl), a, [A vu.r. of racket, rackle, rash, 
fearless, also stout, firm, strong: see raekh, 
rakel,'] Coarse; harsh; strong; firm; bold. 
[Scotch.] 

Auld Hcotlaiul has a raude tongue. 

Bums, JKrayer hi the Hcotch Ruprust^ntatives. 

raucous (rA'kus), a, [= F. rauque = Pr. rauc, 
rauch ss Oat. rone ss 8p. ronco, rauco sr l*g. roueo 
ts It. rauco^ L. raucus, hoarse ; cf . Skt. ru, 
cry out.] Hoarse; harsh; croaking in sound: 
as, a raucous voice or cry. 
raucously (rk'kus-li), adv. 111 a raucMins man- 
ner; with a croaking sound ; hoarsely, 
rausht^t. An obsolete preterit and j>ast purii- 
cipTe of rcach^, 

raught'^f. An obsolete preterit and past i>urf i- 
cipTe of reck, 

raun (rfin), n. A dialectal form of ror‘**. 
raunoet, n. See rance^, 
raunceount, v, t, A Middle English form of 
ransom, 

raunch (rknoh), v, t. Same as raneh't, 
raunsont, raunsouut, n, and v. Middle English 
forms of ransom, 

rauradenne (ro-ras-ien'), n. Tn dyeing, same 
as ftrseillin, 

Bausan (F. pron. ro-zon'), n. [F.: see def.] 
A wine of Bonieaux, of the commune of Mar- 
gaux: its best variety is the wine of Ch&teau 
Raiisan, often exported under the name of Itan- 
san-Margaux, 

Bauwolna (rau-wopfl-jl), n. [NL. (Plumier, 
1703), named after Leonhard Ifauwolf, a Ger- 
man botanist and traveler of th<» sixteenth 
century.] A genus of gamopotalous plants of 
the order A^focyuacem, the dogbane family, tribe 
PlumeriesB, ana type of the 8ul»trib(* Pauwoljie/e, 
It 1b oharaotenxod by a »Blvcr-Bhai)ed c«»rollB with in- 
cluded Btomenc, an annular or cup-Bhnpud dlHk, and an 
ovary with two carpolB, each with two ovules, in fruit 
becoming drupaoeouB and united, often beyond tlic mid- 
dle. There are about 42 species, natives of the tropics in 
America, Aala, and Africa, also in South Afiiiia. They aro 
trees or slurubs, commonly with smooth whorled leaves 
which are throe or four in a clnde, and flnoly and closely 
feather-veined. The small flowere and fruit are In cymose 
clusters which become lateral and commonly resemble 
umbels. Most species aro actively poisonous; some, as 
It nUida, are tn repute as cathartics and emetics. Sev- 
eral medicinal species, with remsrkHl»iy twisted roots and 
stems, were formerly separated as a genus OphioxyUm (T4n- 
mens, 1767k on account of their pnaluclng both sterile 
flowers xrlth two stamuiis and furtile flowers with five : 
as A. serpentina, the East Indian sorpenlwood, a climber 
with handsome leaves, the root of which is used in India 
and China as a febrifuge. B. Saridurieenete, the hao of 
the Hawaiians, a small milky tree with white scarred 
branohea, is unlike all other species in its leafy sepals, 
ravage (rav'aj), n, [< F. ravage, ravage, havot*. 
spoil, < ravir, boar away siiddeiily : see ravish,] 


D. fre(|. ravclen, D. rerelcn, doti\ oteA, < OF. 
raver, rvHvn-, rave, dot«>, sptMik idly, F. rA^cr, 
drt^am (c*-f. OF. ravasser, rave, talk idly, rove, 
iiiudiiesH), =r Hp. rahiar, rave, = Pg. raivar, 
rage (cf. It. ar-rabhiarc, rage, go mail), < LL. 
*rabiare, rave, rago,< Jj. rabies, ML, raltia, rage, 
< L. rabvre, rave, rage: Ht*o rage, n,, andef. rage, 
V,, practically a doublet o’f rave't, Cf. also 
reveru‘,] I. intrans, 1. To talk like a madman; 
speak with delirious or passionato extrava- 
gance; declaim madly or imitionally; rage in 
sptioch. 

Peter was angry and reimked riirlst, and thought ear- 
nestly that lie hail raued, and not wist what he sayde. 

Tyndtde, Works, pu 25. 

Have I not canse to rave and boat my breast? 

Addimn, Oato^ Iv. 8. 

Three days ho lay and raved 
And cried for death. 

WUliaw Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 886. 

2. To talk about soraethini^ with exaggerated 
earnestnoHS, and usually witli little judgment 
or coherence; declaim enthusiastically^ itn- 
iiioderately, or ignorantly. 

He must flght singly tO'iiiurrow witli Hector; and is so 
prophetically proud of an lieruiciil cudgelling that he ravss 
in saying nothing. Shak., T. and C., iiL 8. 249. 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

Pope, Prol. to Hatireg, L 6. 

3. To jirodiice a brawling or turbulent sound ; 
move or act boisterously : used of the action 
of the elements. 

His bowrc is in the bottom of the malne, 
iinder a mightie rocke, gHinst which doe raiw 
The roriiig billowos in iiicirpniud dlsdaine. 

Bpenser, Y, Q., HI. viii. 87. 

On one side of the church extends a wide wofidy dell, 
along which raves a large brook among broken rocka and 
trunka of fallen treea. Irving, Hketoh-Book, p. 444. 

n. trans. To utter in frenzy ; say in a wild 
and excited manner. 

Pride, like the Delphic priestosa, with a swell 
Rav'd nonaensc, destin'd to be future senH(^ 

Youmg, Night 'I'iioiighlii, vil. 696. 

rave'^t (rav). An obsolete preterit of rive, 
rave^t (pfiv), v, t, [< ME. raven; a secondary 
form of riven, after the pret. rave: see riveK] 
To rive. 

And he worowede him, and slowhelifin ; ande thannehe 
ranne to the false emperes, ande ratridr hir evine to the 
1x>nu, but more harme dlde lie not to no mane. 

OeSta Rmtmnnrum, p. 202. {HaUiweU,) 

rave* (rav), v, t, [A dial, form of reave,] 1. 
Same as reave, 3. 

Thairfdir T liald the subject value, 

Wtild rave uh of our right. 

BaUlc tg Balrinnes{V\\i\d'% Balladh^ Vn. 220), 

2. To tear up ; pull or tear the thatch or cover- 
ing from (a house): sumo asrc«vc,4. Halliwell, 
[T^ov. Eng.] — To rave up, to pull up; gather toge- 
ther. [Prov. Kng.J 

rave^ (rav), w. f< rare^, r.] A tearing; a hole 
or opening made by tearing out or away: as, a 
rave in an old building. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
rave® (rav), n. [Origin obscure.] One of tne 
side pieces of the body of a wagon or other ve- 
hicle. 



rave 


The fwt$ bolts [in e bob-slolffh] extend upward from the 
ranners Iti front and rear of the knees, and the raeet rest 
between their ends on the bottom of ino recess. 

SeL Amcr.t N. H., UV. 130. 
FloatllM rayea. a light open frame of horizontnl bars, 
attachedaloiig tne bmof the sides of wagons, and sloping 
upward and outward from them. 'I‘h«y are convenient 
for Biu)portlitg and securing light bulky loads. Farrow, 
MIL Encyc., 1. 079. 

rave®t (rav), «. [ME., < OF. raucy < \4. rapa, 
rapum^ u turnip: hoo rapt^.\ A turnip. 

Rave, as brasHik for vyne as ilh* is fnnde. 

J*aUadiuH, llusbondrin(K. L. T. H.L p. 173. 

rave-hook (rav 'h uk), n. I n .ship-rtf rp„ a hookud 
iron tool U8<*(1 wIhui oiilar^^iup: butts for re- 

coivinpa Hulfloiorit quantity of oakum; a rip- 
ping-iron. 

ravel^ (rav'ed or rav' 1), / pnd, and [ip. rarr.lcd 
or rnrrllrU, ]»pr. rarrlimt or rarrllimj. [Foniior- 
ly also rrnvr.i and (ns a var. of tbo noun)rc?W; 
oarly mod. E. nlso lyrrlKK OF. riulrr, un- 

ravol, < < Ml), rawlni, entangle (L. iw- 

iriaarfif Kiliani, ravel (I {exam. Sowel) («if r«- 
velen, rav<»l out, unravel), 1). rafclcn, unravel, 
unweavi*, = Jj(i. njl'rlu, rrhrlu. rrhheln^ unruvol, 
unweave; origin unknowji. There is no olivi- 
ouH e.onne<-lion with snatch up, riike, 

a niike, grate for flax, < raffnn, siiateii: 
see raff'y ro(f!ri,\ franN. 1. To tangle; en- 
tangle*; entwine eonfuseilly ; involve in a tan- 
gled or knotted mass, as thread or hair mingled 
together loosely. 

SJui'po (hat knits v}) the rawVd Sh^ciio [that Is, (loss-silk] 
of (’arc. Sfiak., Ma('b(!t.h(fullo1(it!J{), li. 2. 37. 

I’ve rmvrU'd. ji’ iiiy yellow hnir 
(Niiiihig agidiist the wind. 

fjleidciiuiw iCl\l\d'}^ Halhuls, II. 12). 
Minute glnnds, which reseinbli! rawlled tubes, formed 
of basuiiiont mtunbruiie and cidtliellal shades. 

J. R. NiehftlH, Fireside Scleiico, p. 180. 

Hence — 2. To involve; i)er]»lex; eonfusc. 

What glory 's due to him that could divide 
Such rawVd fnt'rests, has the knot untied V Waller. 

3t. To treat confusedly; jumble; muddle. 

Tliey hut raiW It <iver loosely, and }dtch upon disputing 
Hgalust partieiilar concliisiuus. Sir Ji. JHfiUy. 

4. To disontauglo; disengage tlie threads or 
fibers of (a woven or knit ted faliric, a rope, a 
mass (»f tangled Jiair, etc.); <lraw a])art thread 
by thread; unravel: commonly with owY: inthis 
sense (tlie exact turntrary of the first sense), 
originally with ow/, ntrrl out iieing (Mjuivalent 
to ttumvrf. 

Must I rarel mit 
My woaved up folly V 

Shak., Rich. II., iv, 1. 228. 
The fletion pleas'd ; their loves I long elude ; 

The night still raivll'd wliat the day roiiew'd. 

Fenton, in I'ujie’s Odyssey, xlx. 
A favorite gown had betui woven by her maids, iif cot- 
ton. striped with silk procured by raivUn(/ the general’s 
discarded stockliigs. The Cenlnry, XXXVII. 841. 

II. intrans. 1. To become tmtangled or 
snarled, as flic ends of loose and dangling 
threads, or a mass of loose hair. Hence — 2. 
To become involved or confused ; fall into per- 
l>lexity. 

As yon unwind her love from him, 
iH'St it sliould raoii and be g(H>d to none, 

You must i>rovide to boltotii it on me. 

Shak., T. (J. of V., Hi. 2. r,2. 
Till, by their <iwn perplexities involved, 

They mtW more, still less resolved. 

Mtiltm, S. A., L 3Uf>. 

3. To curl up, as a liard-twisted thread. 
Jamieson, fScotcli.] — 4. To hecoine untwisted 
or disjoined, as the <»utcr t hreiuls of a loosely 
made fal>ric or the stramis of a rope; become 
disjoined thread by thread; fray, as a garment 
at the edges: commonly with tint. 

I ryvdl out, ns sylke doth, jo rlvlo. Pahtgrave, 

Hence — 6. To suffer gradual disintegratjon 
or decay. 

Do’s my lord ravell o/\df do’s he fret*' 

Mareton, The Fawiie, ii. 1. 
And this vast Work all ravel mtt again 
To its first Nothing. Cmdey, Davideis, i. 

6t. To make n minute and careful examination 
ill order to straigliteii what is confused, unfold 
what is hidden, or clear up what is oliscure; 
investigate; search; explore. 

It can be little pleasure to us to rave (n'o ed. 1(160, 1671 ; 
raJee, ed. 1681, 1686: read mrrf | into the infirmities of (totl's 
servants, and bring them iitmui the stage. 

Up, Sanderson, Works, I. 100. 

It will be needless to ravel far into the rocoi'ds of elder 
times. Decay <if Christian Piety. 

The humour of ravelliny into all these mystical or en- 
tangled matters . . . produced infinite disiuites. 

Sir W. Temple. 
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raveH (rav'el or rav'l), ». [Formerly or dial. 
ulsom'eZ; <ravel^, v.] 1. A raveled thread; 
a raveling. [Rare.] 

Life goes all to ravds and tatters. in Fronde. 

2. pL The broken threads cast away by women 
at their needlework. Halliwell (spelled revels), 
— 3. In weaving t a serrated instrument for guid- 
ing the Bopara^) yarns when being distributed 
and wound upon the yarn-beam of a loom, or 
for guiding tne yams wound on a balloon ; an 
ovener; a separator. 

Also, in Scotch spelling, raivel, 
raver-2 (rav'd), v. Same as rabble^, [Prov. 
£ug.] 

ravel-bread (rav'd-bred), ». Same as raveled 
brca<L See ravfded, Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
raveledt, ravelledt, [< of. ravaU, ravalle, 
brought low, abated, lessened in price, pp. of 
raraSTf ravaller, ravailler^ britij^ down, bring 
low, abate, diminish, lessen in price, < rc-, back, 
+ avaler^ let down, come down: see avalc.\ 
Lower-jiriced: disiiiictivtdy noting whoateu 
bread made from flour and bran together. 

The raveled is a kind of cheat bread, but It retciricth 
mure of the grussc and lesse of the pure substanco of the 
wheat. Harrison, p. 168. {llaJlinidL) 

They had four ditferciit kinds of whouten bread : the 
finest called iiiniicliet, the second cheat or troiiciier bread, 
tile third ravelled, and the fourth in England called ines- 
cellii [see Muutfm-t in Scotland inashlocli. Tiie ravelled 
WHS baken up Just as it came frttiii the mill, flour, bmn, and 
oil. Amoi, Hist, of Ediu. {Jamieson.) 

ravelin (rav'lin), n. [Formerly also rav* I in y 
corruptly rareUntf; < OF. rarelin^ F. ravelin^ 

m. , OF. also ravvline, f., = Sp. reveUin = Pg. 

mu'lim, < Olt. r«- 
rellino, rcvvlUno^ 
It. rivellinOf a 
ravelin ; origin 
unknown; hard- 
ly, as RU)>poHcd, 
< L. rc-f back, + 
vallum^ a wiUl, 
rampart: see 

walD, Cf. F. 
dial. ravelin^ 
dim. of ravin ^ a 
ravine, hollow: 
see ratdnc'^.'] A 
deta<died trian- 

gular work in 
fortification, with two embankments which 
form a projecting angle, in the figure RR is the 
ravelin, with A its redout, and CC its ditcli. DD is the 
main ditch of tlie fortress, and F. the passage giving ac- 
cess from the fortress to the ravelin. 

We will erect 

Wuls and a raveling that may safe our licet and ns pro- 
tect. Chap^nan, Iliad, vii. 

This iKKtk will live, it hath a genius ; . . . 

. . . here needs no words’ expence 
III bnlwiu’ks, rav’lins, riimparts for defence. 

R. Jonson, On the roenis of Sir John Beaumont. 

raveling^ ravelling (rav'ol-ing), n. [Verbal 

n. of V.] A raveled thread or fiber; a 

thread drawn out from a woven, knitted, or 
twisttnl fabric : as, to use ravelintfs for basting. 

raV6ling^, n. An obsolete form of ravelin. 
raveling-engine (rav'cl-ing-eiPjin), n. In pa- 
pfr-mannf.f a machine for tearing rags for 
making into pulp; a rag-engine or tearing- 
cylinder. 

ravelledt, ravelling. See raveled, raveUnp^. 
ravelly (rav'el-i), a. [< ravcO + -//!.] Show- 
ing loose or disjoined threads; partly raveled 
out. [OoIJoq.] 

Dressed in a dark suit of clothes that lofiked seamed and 
ravelly, as if from rough contact with tlioniy undergrowth. 

The Century, XXXIX. 444. 

ravelment (rav'el-mont),«. [KraveD + -ntent,'] 
A pulling or drawing apart, as in raveling a 
fabric; hence, disunion of feeling; disagree- 
ment; embroilment. 

raven^ (ra'vn), n, and a. [< ME. raven, reven, 
revin; pi. ravenes, refnes, rentes; < AS. hreefn, 
hrefn, hr«mn, hremn = D. raven, rave, raaf s 
MLG. raven, rave, LG. rave = OHG. rabo, also 
hraban, raban, hram, ram, MHO, rabe, also 
rappe, raben, ram, ramm (forms remaining in 
the proper names Happ and WoljWani) = Teel. 
hrafn = OSw. rafn, ramn as Dan. ravn (not re- 
coiled in Goth.), a raven; perhaps, like the 
crow and owl, named from its cry, namely 
from the root seen in L. erepare, rattle: see 
trf^taiion, discrepant The alleged etymologi- 
cal connection with L. cortm, Gr. sdpai, raven, 
L. cornix, Gr. Kop^, crow% Pol. kruk, a raven, 
Skt. kdrava, a raven, is not made out.] I. n. 
1. A bird of the larger species of the genus 


Bfttwila 

CorvuSf having the feathers of tli6 throatlanee* 
olate and disunot from one another. Tbepin- 
mage is entirely black, with more or leea luaferoiie or me. 
tome sheen ; the bill and feet are ebony-blaok : the wIqm 
are pointed, the tail Is rounded, and the noatrlla are com 
cetded beneath laiwe tufts of antrorae plnmolea. The 
voice is raucous. The common raven la C. oorooD^ about 




Raven (Corvut eorax). 

2 feet long and 60 Inches In extent of wings. It inhabits 
Eurt)pi% Asia, and some other regions, and the American 
bird, thougii distinguished as C. eamivorus, is scarcely 
dilforeiit. There are several similar though distinct spe- 
cies of various countries, among them C. cryptoleueus of 
wostorti North America, whicii has the ooiioealed bases 
of the foatliers of the neck snowy- white. Ravens are easi- 
ly tamed, and make very intelligent pets, but are thievish 
and troublesome. They may lie taught to imitate speech 
to some extent. In the wild state the raven is omnivo- 
rous. like the crow ; It nests on trees, rt)ok^ and cliffi^ 
prtderringthe most inacoossible places, and lays four or 
live greenish eggs heavily B]>ecklea with brown andblack- 
isli siiades. The American raven is now almost unknown 
in tile eastern parts of the United States, but is still 
abundant in the west Ravens have from time immemo- 
rial been viewed with siipifratitions dread, being supposed 
to bring bod luck and forebode death. 

The raven lilmself is hoarse 
That crooks Uie fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my liattlemonts. Shak., Macbeth, L 6. 40. 

2. A kind <)f fish. 8ee sea-raven and HernU 
trij^idse. 

tl. a. Black as a raven; eveulv and glossily ^ 
or lustrously black: as, raven locks. 

flnuMithing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smUed. 

Milton, Uomus, 1. 251. 

raven^ (mv'n), n. [Also ravine; early mod.E. 
also rann; < ME. ravin, ravine, ravyne, rci-# 
reyne, < OF, ravine, raveinc, raltine, prey, plun- 
der, rapine, also rapidity, impetuosity, prob. a 
Pr. rahinn, < L. rajtina, plunder, pillage : see 
rapine, a doublet of raven*^,'] 1, Plunder; 
rapine; robbery; rapacity; furious violence. 
[Archaic. ] 

And whan thol horde the home a-noon the! slaked 
thelre reynes and spored theire horse and smote In to the 
hoste with greto ravyne. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X 11. 824. 

Oh gods ! 

Wily do we like to feed the greedy raven 
Of these blown men ? Fletcher, Valentinlan, v. 4. 

2. Plunder; prey; food obtained with rapacity. 

That is to seyn, the foulis of ravyne 
Were lieyest set. 

Chaueer, Parllamont of Fowli^ 1. 828. 

Egles, Gledes, Ravenes, and oihere Foules of raveyne, 
that oten Flesohe. MandevUU, Travfds, p. 809. 

The lion . . . filled his holes with prey, and his dens 
with ravin. Nah. IL 12. 

raven*-^ (rav'n), r. [Also ravin; < OF. raviner, 
seize by force, ravage, < L. *raj)inarc (in deriv.), 
plunder, < rapina, plunder, impetuosity : see 
ration"^, «.] I, trans. If. To seize with rajm- 
city, especially food; prey upon; ravage. See 
ravined. — 2. To (nubject to rapine or ravage; 
obtain or take possession of by violence. 

Master Carew of Antony, In his Survay of ComewalL 
witnesBcth that the Sea hath ravened from that Shire that 
whole Country of Llonesso. HaketcUl, Apologa^ 9,% 2. 
Woe to the wolves who seek the flock to ravm and de- 
vour 1 Whittier, Cassandra Southwick. 

3. To devour with great eagerness; eat with 
voracity; swallow greedily. 

Our natures do pursue, • 

Like rats that ravin down their proper hane, 

A thirsty evil. Shak., M. for M., L 2. 188. 

They rather may be said to tmien then to eate it ; and, 
holding the fleah witli their teeth, out it with raaora as 
stone. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 778. 

n. intrane. To prey with rapacity; ghow ra- 
pacity. 

Benjamin ahall ravin as a wolf. Gen. xllx. S7. 

Bavenala (rav-e-nfi'lR), n. [NL. (Adangon, 
1763), from a native name in Madagasoar.] A 
genus of mouocotyledonous plants, of tibe order 




ImniOa 

JIf tSM baiiaiia fain^ It it ehartotorlMd 
bjTtoBStMmr tad tiiKt-eSedoi^ilt 

with namiTOW attdt in the rowt, tad by 
tnd^fUUTOW t«^ tod ptUl% throe of etoh, tU timiltr 
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tli rtdictlf tt other timtNi forming t tall woody trunk 
retching 30 high, ringed by letf-totra. The htndMme 
oblong and two-rtnked letvea reaomble thoae of the ba- 
nana, and are of immense slseu being considered the largest 
undivided letres known, with the exception perhaps of 
the Victoria lily. The long oonoave leafstalks are dirid- 
ed within into small cubical chambers, about a halMnch 
square, filled with a clear watery sap which forms a re- 
freshing drink, whence the name traveler'a-trM, used in 
Itotaiiio ffsrdens for R. Madagaaoarientis, The leaves are 
also used as a thatch for ttie native huts. The large flow- 
ers form a short many-flowered raceme within the spathe, 
and are followed by woody capsules and edible seeds with 
a lacerate and pulpy blue aril which yields an essential 
oil. Bee troesI^s-frM. 

raven-oockatoo (ra'vn-kok-ft-ttt^), n. A blaok 
cockatoo. See cockatoo, 
ravenerf (rav'n-6r), n. [< ME. rainner, rav- 
inerCf ravyncr^ ravinour^ ravynoury raveynoury < 
OP. ravineoTy ravinoufy < L. rapinatofy a plun- 
derer, robber < **rapinarey plunder, rob: see 
ravetfi.^ 1, One who ravens or plunders; a 
greedy plunderer; a devourer or pursuer. 

We scome swich ravtnen and honters of foiileste 
thiiiges. Chaucer^ Boethius, i. pitNie 8. 

And tlien he is such a tavener after fruit. 

B, Jvnmm, Bartholomew Fair, 1. 1. 

2. A bird of prey. Holland, 
ravening (rav'n-mg). n, [Verbal n. of 
i'.] Eagerness for plunder ; rapacity. 

Your inward part is full of ravefdng [extortion, R. V.] 
and wickedness. Luke xl. 89. 

ravenlngly (rav'n-ing-li), adv. In a ravening 
or ravenous manner; voraciously; greedily. 

, Llgulrlre somtymes Is auldh and helluosh, that Is griod- 
lly and raueninMye or gluttonously to devour very much. 

UdaU, Flowers, fol. 98. 

ravenotUI (rav'n-us), a, [< OF, ravinos^ rari- 
nouSy ravintmSy F. ravineuXy violent, impetuous, 
= It. rapinosoy ravenous, etc., < ML. *rapino- 
t<us, < L. rapinay rapine : see raven^, Cf. rajH- 
nous,'} 1, Furioii^y voracious; hungry even 
, to rage; devouring with rapacious eagerness: 
as, a ravonoua wolf, lion, or vulture ; to be rave- 
vom with hunger. 

I vrill give iheo unb) the ravenous birds of every sor1« 
and to the beasts of Uie fleld, to be devoitretl. 

Kxek. xxxix. 4. 

^ I wish some ravtmoue wolf had eaten thee I 

* Shak,, 1 Hen. Vt, v. 4. 81. 

2. Greedily eager for gnitification ; tending to 
rapacity or voracity: as, ravenous appetite or 
desire. 

Thy desires 

Are wolvlsh, bloody, starved, and racenotis. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 138. 
» 83 m. Voraeiout, otc. See rapaeioiu, 
ravenously (rav'n-us-li), adv. In a ravenous 
manner; with raging voracity. 
ravenonsneBS (rav'u-us-nes), n. The state or 
character of being ravenous; furious avidity; 
rage for prey. 

The ravenouaneee of alion or bear are natural to them. 

Sir M. Hale. 

ravenry (rft'vn-ri), n.; pi. ravenries (-riz). [< 
raven^ + -ly.] A place where ravens nest and 
breed or arc kept. 

Kothing short of a reward given on the hatching-off of 
H facenry . . . would insure protection. 

Nature, XXXVn. 802. 

Bavensara (rav-en-sa'rh), n. [NL. (Sonnerat, 
1782), < Malagasy ravin^aray said to mean 
*good leaf.’} A genus of trees of the order 
iMurinetB and tribe Perseacese, Tt is distinguished 
by having the parts of the flower in threes, two-celled an- 
ther^ an enlarged perianth-tube dosed over the ovary In 
fruit, and a seed with six lobes descending into as many 
false cells of the pericarp. The 8 or 4 species are smooth 
aromatic trees of Madagascar. B, aromoBea has a clovu- 
like f^rance throughout, and its fruit, called dove-nut- 
vteg mmvenaara-nut, is used in Madagascar as a spico. 
ravexnHlTIck (ra'vnz-duk), n. A fine kind of 
hempen sail-cloth. 

ravenstone (rfi'vn-stdn), n, [Tr. G. rahensteiny a 
gallows (also a black stone), ( rahCy =: E. raven y + 
a l^,8tone: so called as a place where ravens 
(bmis of ill omen) and vultures congregate. 
Cf. D. raven-lcopy hangman, lit. ^raven-head’; 
see raveni^ andgtorac;!.] A gallows. [Bare.] 

To and fro, as the night-winds blow, 

The carcass of the assassin swings ; 

And then alone, on the ravenstone. 

The raven flaps his dusky wings. 

•Byron, ManfrM (flrat MS.X lit 

(rfi' vte), n, [< ME. ravarc ; < rave^ + -er^ . 
Cf. P, rSveury dreamer.] One who raves or is 
lurlous ; a maniac. 


p. 04. {Bavtm,} 
ntvwyf (rfi'vto-i), »• [< OP. resvericy raving, 
dreaming: see roM^y and of. meric.] The act 
or practice of raving; extravagance of speech 
or expression ; a raving. 

Reject them not as the rareriee of a child. 

SirJ. Sempitt, Sacrilege Sacredly Handled, Int. {JDavioe . ) 

ravint (rav'in), n. and v. Bee raven^, 
ravine^, n. Bame as raven^, 
ravine^ (ra-vSn'), n. [< ME. ravinVy rauptr, < 
OF. ravinCy ratine, a raging flood, a torrent, au 
inundation, a hollow worn by a tt)rrenl , a ra- 
vine, F. ravinCy raviny a ravine ; a part.icMilur 
use of ravinCy violence, impetnosily, plunder, < 
L. rapinay rapine, violence, plunder : see rapine , 
and of. rave^,^ If. A ragmg flood. 

A ratine, or Inundation of waters^ which ovcroometli all 
things that come In its way. iMgrave. 

2. A long deep hollow worn by a stream or tor- 
rent of water; hence, any deep narrow gorge, 
as in a mountain; a gully. sSjm. 2. Glen, aorye, 
etc. See vaUey, 

ravlnedt (rav'ind), a. [Irrog. < ravin, raven'^, 
+ -ed"^,\ Bavenous. 

witches* mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark. 

Shak., Macbeth, Iv. 1. 24. 

ravlne-deer (ra-v€nMer), n. The goat-antelopo 
of the Deccan, which inhabits ri>cky places. 



Ravlne-deer ( Teirarervs quatlriivrnis'). 

It has many names, vernacular and tccbnicnl, hh fdaektail, 
ehUrarOjehmaingha, kaleiepie. AntUtw chikaru or tniadri- 
eomie, Tetraeeroe quadriownU, and fragupH benneUi. 

ravinjg (ra'ving), n. [< ME. rai^mje; verbal 
n. of rave^y v.] Furious exclamation; irra- 
tional iiicoheront talk. 

They are oonsldered as lunatics, and therefore toleratod 
in ilielr ratfinge. Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 

raving (ra'ving), j>. a, 1, Furious with deliri- 
um; mad; distracted. — 2. Fit to €»xcit<' admi- 
ration or enthiisiasTn ; hence, amazing, intense, 
superlative, or the like. [Colloq. oi- slang.] 

A letter of raving gallantry, which Orlando Fiirlow) 
himself might have penned, potent with the luindcriscd 
esHonoo of old romance. J, jyjmieli, A men. of bit. , II. 2(t2. 

The veterans liked to recall over tlie old Madeira the 
wit and ohanns of the raving beaiitittM who Imd long gone 
the way of the famous vintages of tliu cclhu*. 

New Princeton Jiev., I. 0. 

ravlngly (rfi'ving-li), adv. In a niving man- 
ner; with furious wildness or frenzy ; distract- 
edly. 

The swearer is ravingfly mad ; his own Ilp» bo pronounce 
him. Bev, T. Adavw, Works, I. 288. 

ravisablet, a, [ME., < OF. ravismtlVy < raciVy 
ravish: see ramA.] Bavenous. 

And inward wi^ withouten fatde, 

Ben gi^y wolves ravieafde, 

Bof^^. r/ Gte Boee, 1. 7016. 

raviaailtt, a, [ME., also mvimunt; < OF . rayi- 
mnty ravissant, ppr. of rariVy ravisb : see ravish, 
Cf. ravissant,} Kavishing; nivoninr; preda- 
tory. 

The wolf, wllde and ravimunt. 

With the schep aeodc m mihlc w* I»mb. 

if.sr. JMUd. 108, f. 11. (riaUiwdl.) 

ravish (rav'ish), v. t, [< MR. ravisshetiy rav- 
ischeny ravisen, ravieht n, < OF. (and F.) raviss-, 
stem of certain parts of rarir, ravish, snatch 
away hastily, = It. rapire, < L. rapervy snatch, 
seize: see rajte*^ and rapid, Cf. ravaac,} 1. 
To seize and carry off; transport or take away 
forcibly; snatch away. [Obsolete or archaic. J 

Thsnne thel seyti that he Is ravieeht In to another 
worl^ where he is a grettre Lord than he was here. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 264. 


And the gret frajr that the tthey] mad in the tyme of 
masse it ravyehad toy witts and mad me ful hevyly dys- 
posyd. Paeton Lettere, iL eL 

These hair% which thou dostrariiA from my chin. 
Will quicken, and accuse thee. Shak., Lear, ill 7. 8& 

2. To transport mentally; enrapture; bring 
into a state of ecstasy, as of delight or fear. 

Sore were all their mindes rauished wytli fcaro^ that in 
manor half beside themselves they said . . . 

Golding, tr. of C»Bar, foL 178. 
Tlion hast raviehed my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 

The view of this most sweet Pamdlso(Mantutt1 ... did 
even ravieh my senses. Coryai, Crudities, I. 14l)w 

My friend was ravished with the beauty, iimoceuoe, and 
sweetness that appeared in all their faces. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 47. 

3. To deprive by seizure ; dispossess violently: 
with of. 

They may ravish me o* my life, 

But they oanna banish me fro* Heaven hie. 

Hughie the Graeme {ChlliVs Ballads, VI. 67). 
And nm I IiIosPhI in my bud with treason? 

Boldly and bastdy qf my fair name ravish'd f 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, it 6. 

4. To violate the chastity of ; commit rape upon ; 
deflower. 

Their houses shall be spoiled, and their wives ravished. 

Isa. xlii. 16L 

My heroes slain, my liridal ImhI o'ertum'd, 

My danghters raoiiiA'd, and my city biim'd, 

My blotting iufaiits dash'd against the floor. 

Pope, Iliad, zxIL 83. 

ravisllf (rfiv'ish), n. [KratHshyV.} Bavishment; 
ecstasy ; a transport, or rapture. 

Most of Uiem . . . had builded their comfort of salva- 
tion upon unsound grounds, vir.. some upon dreams and 
ravishes of spirit by flU ; otnors ii|)on the reformation of 
their lives. }rinthrt)p. Hist. Now' Knglaiid, 1. 219, an. 1088. 

ravisher (rav'ish-tr), n. [< ME. ravischoury 
ravissottr, < OF. rarisenry raviseur, F. ravisscury 
ravisher^ < raviVy ravish: see ravish.} 1, One 
who ravishes or takes by violence. 

Gods ! sliall the ravisher display ymir hair, 

While the fujM envy and the ladies starts? 

pope, R. of tlie I,., Iv. 108. 

2. One who violates the chastity of a woman. 

Thou ravisher, tlioii traitor, thou false thief I 

Shak., l^nerecev L 888L 

3. One w'ho or that wliich transports with dtv- 
Ught. 

ravisllillg (rav'ish-ing), n. [< ME. ravisshinOy 
ravyschyngc; verbal n. of ravish , v,] Ecstatic 
delight; mental transport. [Bare.] 

The ravishings that somotimos fnun alione do slioot 
abroad in the inward man. Feltham, Kusolvos, ii. 00. 

ravishing (rav'isb-ing), p. a. 1. Bnatchiug; 
taking by violence ; of or pertaining to ravish- 
ment. 

Torquitrs ravishing strides. Shak., Macbeth, II. 1. Oa 

2. Exciting rii)»ture or ecstasy; adapted to en- 
chant; exquisitely lovely; enrapturing. 

Tliosu delicious villas of St. Pietro d' Arena, which pro- 
seiituiiothurdenoatoyou, UiemrisAino retirements oftlic 
Genoese nobility. Kvelgn, Diary, Oct. 17, 1044. 

He[Kmer8on|. . . gave us ratiwAtnf/ glimpses of an Ideal 
under tlie dry husk of our New Etiglaiid, 

Lowdl, Study Windows^ p. 889. 

3t. Moving furiously along; hurrying. Chavk- 
ccr, Boflthius, i. meter 5. 
ravishingly (rav'ish-ing-li), adv. In a ravish- 
ing manner; so as to delight or enchant, 
ra^shment (rav'i8h-mont),n. [< OF. (and F.) 
ravissomenty a ravishing, ravishment, < ravir, 
ravish: seemvi/f/t.] 1. The act of seizing and 
carrj^ng off, or the act or state of forcible ab- 
duction; violent transport or removal. — 2. 
Mental transport; a carrying or being carried 
away with delight; ecstasy; pipfure. 

All things Joy, with ravishment 
Attracted by my beauty still hi gnsu. 

JfiTton, P. L., V. 4flL 
Tlie music and th« tdoorn 
And all the mighty ravishment of Spring. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, IL 1& 

3. Violation of female chastity; rape. 

In bloody death and ravishment, delighting. 

Shak., Lucreco, 1. 480. 

ravissant (rav'i-sant). a. [Bee ravisant.} In 
her,y leaping in a position similar to rampant: 
usually noting the wolf. 

ravissef, v. t, a Mldtlle English form of ravish, 
Chaucer, 

raw^ (rA), n. and «. [< ME. raw, ran, ray < A8, 
hredwy hrmr, raw, uncooked, unprepared, sore, 
= OB. hrd =r T>. raauu = MLG. rnuWy rd, LG. rau 
rr OHG. ruif, rdy rou (raw-). MITG. rd (raw-), 
G. roh = b'ol. hrdr = Bw. rd = Dan. raa, raw, 
crude ; akin to L. trudns, raw, cruentuSy bloody, 
eruor, gore, blood (see (rude)y Gr. apiary flec^ 
Bkt. kravisy raw moat, Arura, cruel, hard, OBlav« 




raw 
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Ijith, blood.] 1, a. 1* Existing in 

tho Htate of natural growth or formation; un- 
changed in constitution by subjection to heat 
or other altt‘rative agency; uncooked, or chemi- 
cally unaltered; as, raw meat, ftsh, oysters, etc.; 
most fruits are eaten raw; raw medicinal sub* 
stances; raw (that is, inibumt) umis-r. 

nutillcd waters will lust longer than raw wiiterH. 

Bacon, Nut. UIhI., |} 347. 

On this brown, groasy napkin . . . lie thi: raw vugo- 
tahles she Is preparing for doniesth; coriHiinipUon. 

//. JamcH, Jr.t l.lttle Tour, p, ItWi. 

2. In an uncJiangod condition as reganls some 
process of fabrication ; uiiwrought or uninan- 
ufactured. in this sense raw is used either of sub- 
■tanoes in Uiolr prhaltive state, or of partly or wholly fin- 
ished prodnots fitted for working into other foniis, accord- 
ing to the iittiiire of the ease ; hh, the raw materials of a 
manufacture ; raw silk or cotton (the prepared liber) ; raw 
marble; raic clay. 

Eight thousand builcs (»f raw sllke are yearly made In 
the Island. Sandy*, Travalles, p. 102. 

IJko a cRiitioiiH man of biislness, he was not going to 
■peak rashly of a raw material In which he had had no 
experience. Gforye Kliot, Mill on the Vloss, 111. 5. 

It |the Oennun niindl has supplied the raw material In 
almost every branch of scloiiou fur the defter wits of other 
natJoiiH to work on. 

Lowell, Among my ]look^ 1st ser., p. 203. 

3. In a riidiinciilal condition; crude in quality 
or state; primitively or coarsely constituted; 
uniiiiislicd; uuterapered; coarse; rough; harsh. 

Her lips were, like raw lethor, pale and blew. 

Speiwcr, Y, Q., V. xil. 29. 

The coast scene of llogiiet . . . copied In water-color, 
. . . and hllnd-haltered with u biasing space of ratc-whlie 
all around it. The Naixan, Eeb., 1876, p. 84. 

Thu raw vessels fresh from the wheel, which only re- 
quire a moderate heat to prepare them for being glased, 
are piled In the highest chamber. Enoye, Brit,, XIX. 638. 

llie glycerine Is of a brownish colour and known asraia, 
In which staU* It Is sold for many purposes. 

Workuhitji Beeeipte, 2d ser., p. 810. 

4. Harshly sharp or chilly, as the weather; 
bloak, especially from cohl moisture; charac- 
terized by chilly dampness. 

Once, upfui a raw and gusty day. Shak., .7. C., 1. 2. 100. 


enid# has lost that meaning. How is applied to material 
not yet manufactured, as cotton, dlk ; crude rather to that 
which li not refined, as petroleum, or matured, ae a theory 
or an idea. 

n. It. 1 . A raw article, material, or product. 
Speelfloally— (a) An uncooked oyster, or kn oyeter of a 
kind preferred for eating raw : as, a plate of nmna [Col- 
hiq.J (A) &aw sugar, [(.kdloq. or trade nse.] 

'Che stock of rawe on hand on the 81st of Deoember, 1884, 
amounted to 1,000,000 kilograms. 

(T. S. Cone. Eep., No. lx. (1886X p. 06. 

2. A raw, galled, or sore place ; an established 
sore, as on a horse ; hence, soreness or sensi- 
tiveness of feeling or temper. [Colloq.] 

Like savage hackney coaohmen, they know where there 
is a raw. J)e Quincey. (Webeter.) 

It's a tender subject, and every one has a raw on It. 

Lener, Davenport Dunn. 

Here Is Baynes, . . . in a dreadfnily wicked, murderons, 
and dissatisfied state of mind. Ills chafing, bleeding tem- 
per Is one rate* ; his whole soul one rage and wrath. 

Thadteray, Philip, xxvlL 

3. In hof., same as rag\ 3 (b). [I^ov. Eng.] 
—To toaoh one on the raw, to irritate one by alluding 
to or Joking him about any matter In respect to which he 
is es^lally sonsltlve. 

raw‘^ (ra), n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
row^. 

Clavers and his Ilighlandmen 
Came down upo' the raw. 

Battle (if KiUiecrankie (tnilld's Ballads, VII. 138X 

rawbonet (rii'bdn),a. l<raw'^ + bono,n.'] Same 
as raw^bomd. Spemer, F. Q., IV. v. 34. 

raw-boned (rfi'bond), a. Having little desh on 
the bones; lean and largo-boned ; gaunt. 

Jjean raw-boned rascals ! who would e'er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 2. 85. 

rawhead (rft'hocl), n, 1. A specter; a nursery 
bugbear of frightful aspect: usually coupled 
witn hloody-bonen. 

I was told before 

My face was bad enougli ; but now I look 

IdKO Roody^Done and Baw-Head, to fright children. 

Fletcher (and amdherf), l*rophetcss, iv. 4. 

The Indiscretion of servants, whose usual method is to 
awe ohlldren. and keen them in subjection, by telling 
them of raw-head and tHoody-bone*. 

Locke, Education, 1 188. 


stretch ont; xeaoh out; reach or attain to; ex- 
tend the hand to; hand: as, raoi me ower the 
pitcher. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

He raise, and mosed him where he stood,* 

And bade him match him with his marrowa 

EM qf the Eeidtudre (ChUd’s Ballad^ VL M). 

When ye gang to see a man that never did ye nae ill 
raxing a halter [that is, banging]. 

SeoU, Heart of Mld-LoUilan, v. 

So he raxee his hand across t' table, an* matters snmmat 
ss he grips mine. Mre. QaekM, Sylvia's Lovers, xUii. 

n. intrans. To perform the act of reaching 
or Btretchin|^; stretch one’s self; reach for or 
try to obtain something. [North. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

razlef, V. i. [ME. raxlen, roxleUt raaelen, a var. 
or freq. of stretch: seoroa;.] To stretch 
one’s self ; rouse up from sleep. Compare rax. 

I nuded A fel in gret affray [after a dreaml. 

AUitdraiive Poeme (ed. Morris), 1. 1178. 
Benedlolte be by-gan with a bolke and has brest knokede, 
Jiaeeted and remed and rontte at the laste. 

Piere Plowman (C), vtU. 7. 

rayl (r&), w. [< ME. rage, < OF. ray, rai, raid, 
raia, a spoke, ray, = Pr. rai, raig, rail, 
spoke, ray. as Sp. rayo, a spoke^ ray, thunder- 
bolt, right line, radius, radio, radius, s: Pg. raio, 
a spoke, rav, thimderbolt, radio, radius, ss It. 
rasso, a spoke, ray, beam, raggio, a ray, beam, 
radiuM, radio, ray; also in fern., OF. raie, F. 
raic, a line, stroke, as Pr. Sp. raya, a line, 
streak, stroke, limit, boundary (see ray^)*, < L. 
radius, a staff, ro<l, a beam or ra^, etc. : see 
radius.’] 1. Light emitted in a given direc- 
tion from a luminous bod^; a line of light, 
or, more generallv, of radiant ener^; tech- 
nically, the straight line pei'pendicular to the 
wave-front in the propagation of a light- or 
heat-wave. For different waves the rays m^r have 
different wave-lengths. Thus, in a penoif or beam of 
light, which is conceived to he made up of an Indefinite 
number of rays, the rays all have the same wave-length if 
the beam Is inonochromatto ; but If it is of white light, 
the wave-lengths of the rays vary by insensible degrees 
from that of red to that of violet light. (Hec radiant energy 
(under energy\ epeetrum.'S A collection of parallel raya 
constitutes a Iteam ; a collection of diverging or oonverg- 


Dreadful to me was the coming home In the raw twi- 
light, with nipped fingers and toes. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, 1. 

A raw mist rolled down upon the sea. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 15. 

6, Crude or rude from want of experience, 
skill, or reflection ; of immature character or 
quality; awkward; untrained; unfledged; ill- 
inBtruct<Ml or ill-considered: said of persons 
and their actions or ideas. 

No nuwelio practised worshinplngcsallowoth hefor hys, 
hut vttcrlye unhorreth them all us thliiges rawe and uusn- 
uerye. Bp. Bale, linage, 11. 

An opinion hath spread Itself very far In the world, as 
if the way to he ripe In faith were to lie raw in wit and 
judguieiit. Hooker, Eocles. Polity, ill. 8. 

1 have within my mind 

A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practise. Shak., M. of V., Hi. 4. 77. 

Ho had also a few other raw Seamen, but such as would 
have made better Landmen, they liaviiig served tlie King 
of Siam as Soldlpi*s. Dampier, Voyages, 11. i. 112. 


2. The cream which rises on tlie surface of 
raw milk, or milk that has not been heated. 
Hdlliwell. ri’rov. Eng.] 
rawhide (^'hid), n, and a. [< raw^ + hide^, w.] 
I. w. 1. The material of untanned skins of 
cattle, very hard and tough when twisted in 
strips for ropes or the like, and dried. — 2. A 
riding-whip made of twisted rawhide. 

n. a. Made of rawhide ; as. a rawhitlc whip, 
rawlah (lA'ish), «. [< raw^ + -w/4.] Some- 
what raw; rather raw, in any sense of Unit 
word. 

I1ie rauieh dank of clumsy winter. 

Mandon, Prol. to Antonio’s Revenge. 

rawly (rfi.'li), adv. 1. Ill a raw, crude, uii- 
flnisnea, immature, or untenipered manner; 
crudely; roughly. 

Nothing Is BO prosaic as the ravdy new. 

W. W, ^ory, Koba di Roma, i. 

2t. In an unprepared or unprovided state. 


ing rays a pencil. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed oaves of ocean hear. 

Gray, Elegy. 

2. A beam of intellectual light. 

A ray of reason stole 

Half through the solid darkness of his soul. 

Pope, Duiiciad, lit 225. 

3. A stripe; streak; line. 

Wrought with little raiui, streames, or streaks. 

Baret, Alvearie, 1580. 

4. In gemn., an unlimited straight line. As It la 
dcsirahle to give the line different names aoconling as It 


dcsirahle to give the line different names aoconling as It 
is concelveil (1) as a locus of points, (2) as an Intersection 
of planes, or (.s) as an element of a plane, in 1865 the prac- 
tli'u was l>egun of calling the unlimited straight line con- 
sidered as a locus of points a ray. But as It was found 
that the word did not readily suggest that idea, owing to 
other associations, the prsotlco was changed, and the lino 
BO considered is now called a range, while the word rag Is 
taken to mean an unlimited straight line as an element 
of a plane. In older geometrical writings ray is synon- 
ymous with radiue, while a line considered as a radial 
emanation is called a beam. 


His ISherman'sJ dlvlsiun was at that time wholly raw, no 
part of it ever having been in an engagement. 

ir. S. GratU, Personal Memoirs, I. 8]{8. 

0. Looking like raw meat, as from lividness or 
removal of the Hkiii; deprived or appearing des- 
titute of the natural integument: as, a raw 
sore ; a raw spot on a horse. 

His choeke-lionesrair. and elc-plts hollow grew, 

And brawiiey armes had lost their knowen might. 

Sjwnerr, F. Q., IV. xli. 20. 
When raw flesh nppenroth In him |n leper], he shall he 
unclean. Ijcv. xlli. 14. 

Binoc yet tliy olcatrlco UMks raw and rod 
After the Danish sword. Shak., Handel, Iv. 3. 62. 

7. Feeling sore, as from abrasion of the skin; 
harshly jminful ; galled. 

And all his sinews waxen weak and raw 
Through lung Imprisonment. 

Speneer, F. Q., I. x, 2. 
See. Gent. Have you no fearful dreams? 

Steph. Sometimes, as all have 
That go b) bed with raw and windy stomachH. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim. Hi. 7. 

8. In rcr<?/«., unbaked — that is, either fr<3sh from 
the potters* wheel or the mold, or merely <lried 
without the use of artifleial heat.— Raw edge, 
that edge of any textile fabric which is not finished ^th 
a selvage, nor nemmod or bound or otherwise secured, 
and which is tliercforo liable to ravel out— Raw bide. 
See kide'i and rawhide.— P mw material Oil, Sleima, 
SUk. etc. Sec the nouns. =«flyn. Raw, Crude. These 
words, the same In ultimate origin and in earlier mean- 
ing, have drawn somewhat apart. Raw continues to ap- 
ply to food which is nut yet otaiked, as raw potatoes ; but 


Some crying for a surgeon, some upon their wives left 
poor behind them, some upon the debts they owe, some 
upon their children rawly left. Shak., Hen. v., iv. 1. 147. 

rawness f r&'nes), n. [< ME. rawenes, rawnessc, 
rowiws ; < raw^ + -wews.] 1. The state or qual- 
ity of being raw, in any sense. 

Of what Comodity such vse of arte wllbe in onr tonnge 
may portely be scene by the scholasticall rawneeee of some 
newly Common from the vniuersltles. 

Ro(dce qf J*recedenee (E. E. T. S., extra sor.X 1. 2. 

Much If not most of this ranmm in the use of Engllsli 
must come, not merely from defootlvo training In schools, 
but from defective training at home. 

The Nation, XLVm. 892. 

2t. Unprepared or preeipitate manner; want 
of provision or foresight. 

Why In that rawnem left yon wife and child, . . . 

Winiout leave- taking? Shak., Macbeth, iv. & 26. 

rawnsaket, V- t. An old form of ransack, 

raw-port (rfi'port), «. A port-hole in a small 
sailing vessel through which in a calm au oar 
ean be worked. 

raw-pot (rA'pot), n. A young orow. [Local, 
Ii'ish.] 

'i'he crows . . . feeding the young rawpote that kicked 
up such a bobbery in thdr nests wid hunger. 

Mre. S. C. HaU, Sketches of Irish Char., p. 86. 

rax (raks), tf. [< ME. raxen, roxen, rasken, 
rosken, stretch oneself, < AS. *racsan, raxan, 
stretch oneself after sleep; with formative -g 
( As in cleanse, rime, etc. ), from the root of rach^, 
streUdi : see rack^.] 1, trans. To stretch, or 


6. In bot.\ {a) One of the branches or pedicels 
in an umbel, (h) The marginal part as opposed 
to the central part or disk in a head, umbel, or 
other flower-cluster, when there is a difference 
of structure, as in many Ctmipositse and in wild 
hydrangeas. (<•) A ray-flower, (d) A radius. 
See medullary rays, under medullary, — 6. One 
of the ray-lik’e processes or arms of the Badiata, 
as of a starflsh ; a radiated or radiating part or 
organ ; an actinomere. See cuts under 
and Asteriidm. — 7. One of the hard spinous or 
soft jointed processes which support and serve 
to extend the fln of a fish ; a part of the skele- 
ton of the fln ; spociflcally. one which is articu- 
lated, thus contradistinguislied from a hard or 
inartioulated one called specifically a spine; a 
fin-ray. — 8. In entom,, one of the longitudinal 
norvures or veins of an insect’s wing. — 0. pi. 
In her , : (a) Long indentations or dents by 
which a heraldic line is broken, whether di- 
viding two parts of the escutcheon or bound- 
ing any ordinary. Compare radiant, 8 (a), 
(b) A representation of rays, whether issuing 
from the sun or from a comer of the esouteb- 
eon, a cloud, or an ordinary. Thw are Mimetimea 
straight, aometlmes waving, and ■ometunes altemately 
straight and waving; it is in the last form that they 
are usually represented when surrounding the sun.— 
Branchial ray, branObloBteial rays. Bee the ad- 
jectives.— Oalonflo rays, heat-rays. See heal and qpee- 
en<m.-cioiieof rays. Bee Ame.— Deviatton of a ray 
of light See detifo^.—lMroot rays. See direct iUu» 
under direct— IMvorgent rays. Beedimrgcnt, 




n«r 

mW (») See f««fi , , . 

tniiltrif MbalM of the kkloey contained In tlie cortex ; 
the nmuMldB of Fexreln. See f«6ttfe.~0bscnre rays, 
8(,e and «peeeruf}k--0nUliaX7rur. See rit/WuN 

film.- PriaoUNd fay. See pHnetfNa.~utt6rlo rays. 
See /fOtei^r^^TOttiltayik ^ eiiruaf.- Cathode niya, 
a form of radiation generated In a vacuum-tube, In con- 
nection with the catliode. of negative pule, when an 
electric discharge ia paaiied throngfait.- Z-rays, or Bdnt- 
gon raySf a form of radiation novlng characteristic and 
distinctive properties^ disoovereil by Professor Wilbclni 
Kunrad Bbntgen, of WUnburg (announced by him in 
Deoetiiber, He showed that the discharge of a 

largts Eiihmkorfi coll through a va(;uiim-tulH) produces a 
form of radiation external to the latter, which liaa the prop- 
erty of causing va- 
rious subatances to 
fluoresce ; of alToci- 
ing the ordinary 
photographic plate 
like light (though 
itself InvlHlIde); 
and of iMiietrating 
opaque bodies in 
various degrees, ac- 
cording to tliclr 
density and rela- 
tive tlilcknesB, plat- 
inum, load, and 
silver being quite 
opaque, while nlii- 
minium, wo<id, and 
paper are qiiiit) 
transparent. He 
also found that 
these nivs are not 
refracted by prisms 
of carbon disiil- 
phld, and that un- 
X-ray photograph of a foot iu a alioe. certain rufmctloii 
* • occurs with viil- 

canlxed rubber prisms and those made of aluminium; 
that [towdered sultstanoes, oiiotiiie to white light> are 
quite as transparent to these nys as sidid iKulles of ^iial 
mass ; and that botiles having rough surfaces act like 
tliose whose surfaces are polished. These facts fona^d 
him to ooiiclnde tliat refraction and regular refluoiioti 
do not exist, but that sucli bodies behave to X-rays as 
muddy media to light. Otlier conclusions were that tlioso 
rays pass through all siilistanoes at the same speed ; that 
air ahsoriM a veiy much smaller part of thehi than of 
cathode rays; that they are not deflected by a magnet; 
tiiat the STOt on the woU of the tube wliloh fluoresces 
most dcchfedlyls to be regarded as the principal point of 
their radiation ; that when the cathode rays arc deflected 
within the tube, the spot is cliaiigt>d, thua producing a new 
source of radiation ; that» therefore, cathode rays and X- 
rays ore not Identical ; that X-rays arc rectlllncarly propa- 
gated ; that no interference phenomena <if X-rays were 
found to exist ; that the aiiove facts tend to show that tliey 
liave properties not hitherto known in connection wiUi u1- 
tra-violety vlsililc, and infra-red light ; and that, thorefon*, 
they do not consist of transverse vibrations pf the etlier, 
blit of longltudiiiHl vibrations. The sonreo of X-rays has 
been shown to ho tlio surface upon which tho catlKHlc 
rays first strike, whetlier that surfucc be the wall of tho 
tuiM; or an object nlmiod within the tube : when tills ob- 
ject within tlie tube is tho luiodc itself, the emanations 
are mi>at fiowerful. It has also lieen found that X-rays 
have the property, in common with ultra-violet light, of 
dispersing nogailve charges on Insulated surfaces and the 
]Miwer of positively electrifying sucli surfaces ; and that 
regular refleotlon, though weak, may lie demonstrated by 
the use of tlio photographic plate and long exposure. 
Herts had previously shown that cathode rays penetrate 
oiiaque bodies, and Lenard that such rays may pass through 
aiumlnhim forming a x>art of the wall of the tube and affect 
the uhotographic plat<‘, but that their alMorptioii Is ex(*es- 
sivebeyond a fewmillinioters from thealuminiiiin window, 
ray^ (ra), i’. [< OF. raters F. rai/cr, mark with 
lines, streak, stripe, mark out, scratch, = Pr. 
nr/ar = Sp. rayar. form lines or strokes, streak, 
=: Pg. raiar. radiate, sparkle, s= It. ragaiare, 
rtizzarvj radiate, also Sp. Pg. radiar ss It. ra- 
diare, radiate, sparkle; < L. radiate, furnish 
with spokes or beams, radiate, shine forth, < 
radius, a staff, rod, spoke of a wheel, ray, etc. : 
see ray I, n,, and cf. radiate.] I, trane, 1. To 
mark with long lines ; form rays of or in. 

Unloved, the sun-flower, shiniim fslr, 

Hay round with flames her disk of seed. 

Tmnytm, In Memoriam, cL 

2. To shoot forth or emit; cause to shine out. 

Shines t>*er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rayt 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on her shepherd-king. 

_ Thornton ^ Hummer, L 401. 

3t. To stripe. 

I wt1 yif him a feder bedde 
Hayed with golde. 

Chauetr, Death of Blanche, 1. 252. 

n. intrans. To shine forth or out as iu rays. 

In a molten glory shrined 

That ray» off into gloom. Jfrs. Browning, 

ray® (r&), n. [< ME. raye, < OP. rate, rayc, P. 
raie ss OCat. rqja ss Sp. raya a= It. raja, razza 
(cf. ragadia), < L. rdia, a ray; prob. orig. 
rama, akin to D. rock, roa ss LG. ruche (> LG. 

a roach, a ray, ss Dan. rokke, a ray, ss 
AS. reohhe, reohche (glossed by ML. fannus), 
ME. rehxe, roh^e, a roach: flee roachl,'] 1. 
y>ne of the elasmobranchiate fishes oonstitut- 
the genns Maia^ recognized by the flatten- 
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ed body, which becomes a broad disk from 
its union with tho extremely broad and fleshy 
pectorals, which are Joined to each other be- 
lore or at the snout, and extend behind tho two 
sides of the abdomen as far as the base of tho 
ventrals, resembling the rays of a fan.— 2. 
Any member of the order Uypohrmi, Jiutoidei, 
or liai», such as the sting-ray, oaglo-rav, skate, 
torpedo, etc. See outs under Elasmobrauchii, 


etadetr,oom cracker, %vhipperee, etc. — 2\lller or fuller's 
ray. Haia/Wten/ca.— Horned ray, a ray or batoid lisli of 
the family Ctithaht/4cridat or Mantiaw : mo <‘n1lo<l from t lie 
horn-like projuctloiit on the head. Sec cut under depU fieii. 
— Painted ray. See painted, - Bandy ray, Hain cunt- 
torte.— Btarry ray or skate. Hate railiata. ^ Btingless 
rays, Anaeanthidw.^Tarpeao rays, Torpedinul». See 
torpedo. (See the generic and family naimra ; ala«t binhop- 
ray.butterjly ray, eayle»ray, tting-ray.) 
ray®t (ra), w. [< ME. raye^ ray, < OF. rei, rai, 
roi, array : see array, of which roy^ is in ])art an 
aphetic form.] Array; order ; arraiigenieiit; 
rank; dress. Mir, for Mage,, I. 237. 
ray®t (ra), e. t, [< ME. raycn ; < ra»/3, w. Cf. 
array, v,, of which is in part an nphotic 
form. In def. 2, the same verb used (as ar- 
ray also was used) in an ironi<Mil application; 
hence, in comp., 5cray.] 1. To amiy.— 2. To 
beray with dirt or filth ; daub ; delili\ 

Fie on . . . all foul ways! Was ever man Hfi lieaten? 
wax over man so rayed t Shak., T. of tho H., iv. 1. a. 

ray^t (ra), «. [Early mod. E. also rcy; < MIO. 
rayc; prob. a particular application of rayi, a 
stripe, line, et<*.] A kind of striped cloth. 

Tell drow mo among drapem, . . . 

Among the riche rayet irli rendt^rod a lesson. 

Piere Plowman {{'),\\\. ‘217. 

Foure yards of brood Cloth, rowed or striped tliwurl 
with a diffen'tit colour, to make him a Gonne, and tlieso 
were called Hey Oouiies. Stotv, Survey of Lmidon, p. ri62. 

ray® (ra), n, [Cf. MHG. reige, mV?, rci, G. rch 
hen, rcigen, a kind of dance.] A kind of dance. 
HaliitrvU. [l^uv. Eng.] 
ra3r® (ra), n, [Origin obscure.] A certain dis- 
ease of sheep, also called scab, »hab, or rubbern. 
rajr^f.n. Ramo as toy, 

Baya^ , Eayah (rR'ya), n, [s= P. rayah, raia, < 
Ar. raiya, pi. ra'dya, T>ooTdo, poasantH, snbji'ids, 
cattle, < ra«a, pasture, iVed; cf. rdaya, tloi'ks, 
hei‘ds. Of. ryot, ult. the same woiil.] Any 
subject of the Bultan of Turkey who is iiot a 
Mohamriieilan. 

raya® (rft'ya), w. \K. Ind.] An Indian broad- 
throat of the family JCuryUrmida', Psarisumus 
dalhomiw, inhabiting the ITimaJayHS. The 
term is also one of the several generic, desig- 
nations which this species has received. 
Bayah, U. Bee linya^. 
rayat, rayatwari.' Bee ryot, ryotwar. 
rayed (rad), a. [< ME. rayed, ray yd, ray id ; < 
r<n/l + -<vr^.] 1. Having rays or ray-Iiki* pro- 

cesses, as a flower-head or an animal; sjm*- 
ciiically, in sool., radiate. — 2. Having rays (of 
this or that kind): as, a mixwy-raycd tin; a 
soft-rayed fish. — Sf. Bt riT»ed. 

The iheriffs of London slioiild give yearly rayed uowns 
to the recorder, cliamlierlHiii, etc. 

ArcheBotogia, XXXIX. JW7. 

Haired £k'0 Rotliata, 

rayert (ra'6r), n, [< ME. myerc,< rage, striped 
cloth: see ra^.] A seller of ray-cloth. Piers 
Plowman, 

rayesr [< + -cy = -yi.] Having or 

consisting of rays. 

The rayty fringe of her faire eycK. Cuttffn, Song. 

ray-floret (ra'flo^ret), n. A ray-flower: used 
chiefly of Compost Ue. 

ray-flowor (rfi'flou^^r), n. One of tho flowers 
which collectively form the ray (see ray^, 5 
(&)); most often, one from the circle of ligiilate 
flowers surrounding a disk of tubular flowers 
in the heads of many Cowpositic. 
ray-graBB (r&'grAs), «. a gootl forage-grass, 
Lollum perenne. Also rye-grass. 
rayket, raylef. Bee rake^, rail. 
raylBBB(r&'le8), a. [< rayl + -teKs.] 1. With- 
out rays or radiance; unillumined; lightless; 
dark; somber ; gloomy. Van ug, X igh t Thoughts, 
i. 19.— 2. In hot. and zadf., having no rays or 
ray-like parts. 

raymef, t>. •. A Middle Knglisli form of roam. 

Baymond'B blue. Bcm* bfw\ 

BaSfUaud'B dlBease. Bee disease, 

Baynaud’B gangrene. Hame as Saynaud^s dis- 
ease. 

narnoH) See »'*»»»^ 
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rur-oU (ri'oil), n. Oil prepared from the livers 
Of batoid Ashes or rays. 

rayenf (ra'ou), «. [< F, rayon, a rav. beam, < 
rais, a ray ; see rayl. J A beam or ray. Spenser, 
Visions of Bellay (ed. IflOJ ), ii. 
rayonnant (ra'o-nant), a, [< F. rayonnant, ppr. 
or rayonmr, radiate, shine, < rayon, a ray: see 
rayon,"] Radiating; arranged in tho direction 
of rays issuing from a center, i vcoratlon is often 
said tube rayonnant when, rm in the cuhc of a round dlHh 
or otlicr ciriiulnr ubicct, the Niirfnco iHdtviiied into panels 
growiiqi larger as they approucti the circiiuiferoncc, and 
i>ounded by the radii and by arcH of larger and hmaller 
circles. 

rayonned (rfi'ond), «. [<rayo« + Bamo 
as rayonnant, 

raze^ (raz), r. /. Bee rase^, 
raze‘^f, n. An obsolete form of rary4. 
raze** (raz), n, [Origin obscure.] A swinging 
fence set upjn a watercourse to prevent the 
piiKKiigo of caUle, HalliwcU, [Prov. Eng.] 
razed (razd), 7 ). a, [1^. of raze^, r.] In her,, 
same as ragged, 7. 

razee (ru-ze'), w. [< F. iYM<',cut down (vaisseau 
rase, a vesstd cut down), pi>, of raser, shave, 
rast* ; sec rase^ , raze^.] A ship of war out down 
to a smaller size by reducing the number of 
decks. 

razee (ra-z6')f V, t. [< razee, w.] To cut down 
or reduce to a lower class, as a ship; hence, to 
h^SHon orabriilge by cutting out iiarts: as, to 
razee a book or an article, 
razor (ra'zor), n. [Early mod. E. also rasour, 
raser; < ME. rasour, rasonre, ra- 
stnerc, rasurc, a razor, < OF. (and 
F.) rasoir = Pr. razor = 0('at. 
rasd ss It . rasoio, <ML. rasorium, 
a razor (ef. rasorius, razor-tisli), 

< L. raderv, pp. rasas, scrape, 
shavo: see rasc^, ra^'fl.J 1. A 
sliar^>-odgod instrument used for 
shaving the face or head. Tin* 
iWiule is UMually made with a thick roiind- 
(‘d hack, Hides hollowed or Hlopiiiff to a 
very thin edge, and a tang by wliiJh it is 
pivoted to and swings freely in a two- 
iuufcd handle. The tang iiaa a ))rolonga- 
tion hy the aid of which thcrasor Im flrinly 
groMped and coiitrtdlcd. There arc also 
raxifi'S formed on the principle of tlie oar- 
pcntciH' plane, bv the use of which the 
riMk of cutting the skin Im avoided. In 
KaMtorn countries rasors arc made wiili 
an liiimovabic handle continuous witli 
thu Idadc. Compare rattler, 5. 

2. A tusk ; as, the raifors of a boar. Johnson, 
— Oooam’l razor, tlie principle that tlm iiniieceisary sun- 
position that tilings of u peculiar kind exist, when the oli- 
hcrvcd facts may bo uiually well explaincil on thu siipiM)- 
sitioii that no Hiich things exist. Is niiwniTanted(A'ntfV» non 
iiinf mulliplieantla pr enter neeM0titnt4!m). Bo called after 
William of Occam (died about 1S49) ; but, as a historical 
fact, Oiroam ilocs not make much use of tliis principle, 
which ladongs rather to the contemporary nominalist Wil- 
liam DiiramI de Ht Foiircaiii (died 

razorablet (ra'zor-a-bl), a. [< razor + -aide,] 
Fit to be shaved. 

Till now-horn chins 
Be rough and razoraUe. 

Shak., Tempest, il. 1. 25a 

razorback (ra'zqr-bak), n. 1. A rorqual, flii- 
lish, or fliiner-wliale, of the family Jialeenoptc- 
ridsp. — 2. A hog whoso back has somewhat the 
form of a sharp ridge. This formation, aotwm])Anied 
liy long legs, is ufiurm^tcrisiic of breeds of hogs that have 
long hcen allowed to run wild In worals and waste piaocs 
and food uiion mast, wild fruits, ek. Tho flesh of such 
swine, particularly that of the hams, is usually of superior 
quality for the table. 

razor-backed (rfi'zor-bakt), a. 1. Having a 
flbarp back; hog-baii'kod: as, tlio razor-barked 
buffalo, a flsh, Ictiobiis urus, of the Mississiiipi 
valley. — 2. Having a long sharp dorsal ifii 
which cuts the water like a razor, as t he ronnial. 
razorbill (rft'zqr-bil), n. 1. The razor-billed 
auk, or tinker, Jihia or Ctamania torda, so called 
from the deep, compressed, and trenchant hill. 
Tlie 1)111 is feathered for aliout onuhalf itsleiigih.in the rest 
of Its extent Iming vertically furrowed, and hooked at Uie 
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Razorbill (Atea torda), iu winter plumage. 
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tip; one of the funnowi !■ white, the bill being otherwiee 
bLuik, like the feet ; the mouth ie yellow, llie plumage 
ia black on the upjwr parte, the lower parta from the neck 
In aummer, and fixim the bill in winter, being white ; there 
la a narrow white line from the bill to the eye, and the 
tipa of the aecondariea are while. Thu bird ia about 18 
tnchea lung, and 27 in extent of wlngti. It inhabita arctic 
and northerly regions of t>oth heniiapherea, aubsiata chief- 
ly on tlah, and ueata on rocky Hea-couata, laying a aingle egg 
about 8 by 2 Inchea. white or whltiah, a)»utted and blotched 
with ditfereiit ahniles of brown. The Heali ia eat^ible. 

2. Tho ttkimmor or cutwater, lihymlMpH nUjra, 
8ee shimmer au<l Uhynehops, 
razor-billed (rft' zor-'bi id ) , « . H avinf? a bill lik- 
ened to a razor hi* any way: npocifically noting 
certain bi rd Ragor-billed auk. See raxorbUl, i 
Basor-billed OUraSBOW, u l>ird of the genus MUuat as 
Jf. tuberoM of (luiana. 

razorblade (ril'zor-blad), n, A long, slim oys- 
ter, [(Connecticut.] 

razor-clam (ra'zpr-klam), n, A bivalve mol- 
lusk of tho family SoU'niftWf especially of the 
genera ICneis, Soletij or Siliqua; a razor-fish or 
razor-sliell : ho called from its shape. Bee cut 
under Emis, 

razor-flsb (ra^zpr-fish), n. 1. A Ash of the 
family Lahrida', iKyrichthys UneatuSj of tho West 
Indies, oecaHionai on the southern coast of the 
United States.-- 2. A related lish, Xyriohthys 
nopaeulUf of the Mediterranean . — 3. A razor- 
clam; so called from tho shape of the shell, 
which resc^mblos a razor. The common rosor-nsh 
of Orent ilrltain is ISrudu riliqua,i\lm called KptniUftah and 
foxar-nkfU. Siliqua patiUa is a Califoniiati species, *11 sed 
for fiMxl. 

razor-grass (ra'zor-gr&s), ». A West Indian 
nut-rush, ScUria ieindettSf with formidable cut- 
ting leaves. 

razor-grinder (ra'zor-grin^dOr), w. Tlio night- 
jar: sauu' as grinder, .'i, 

razor-hone (ra'zor-hon), n. A fine hone used 
for sharpening or settitig razors. See hotw^. 
razor-paper (rii'xor-piVpiir), n. Smooth unsizod 
paper coated on one si do with a composition of 
powdered crocus aud emery, designed as a sub- 
stitute for a strop. 

razor-paste (ra'zor-nast), Tf. A paste of emery- 
powder or the like, for spreading on the surface 
of a razor-strop to give it its sharpening i>rop- 
erty. 

razor-shell (ra'zor-shel), ft. The shell of a ra- 
zor-fish ; a bivalve mollusk of tlie genera Ensis, 
JSotcH, or Sillq^m: so called from the shape of 
the shell, wliicli resembles a razor. Compare 
rasor-fish, 3. 

razor-OTOne (ra'zor-stdn), n. Same as noracw- 

Hle. 

razor-strop (ra'zor-strop), n. An implement 
for Hhar(>ening razors. See strop. Also called 
razor-strap. 

raznret (ra'zhgr), n. [= P. rasurCj < L. rasura, 
< radere, pp. rasus, scrape: see rase^, raze^.'} 
See rasurc. 

razzia (rat'si-a), m. [< P. razzia = Pg. gazia, 
gazira, a raid” < Algi^rian Ar. ghazUi (Turk. 
^hazya) (pron. nearly razia in Algiers, the in- 
itial let! t'r gii being represented by the P, r 
grass6ye)j a military expedition aminst infidels, 
a crusade, a luilitary incursion.] Properly, a 
military raid intended for the subjection or 
punishment, of hostile or rebellious people by 
the carrying oil of cattle, destruction of crops, 
etc. ; by extension, any plundering or destruc- 
tive incursion in force, Kaudaa were formerly com- 
mon in Arabian cnuntrlea. They wore practised by the 
Turkish authorities in Algeria and other provlnoes against 
tribes or districts whicli refused to pay taxes; and the 
word was adopted, and tlie practice continued for a time, 
by the French in Algeria after its conquest. 

It was probable he should hand the troops over to John 
Jones for the nuxia agHiimt the Muulvie. 

W, n. Jlumllf Diary iu India, II. 27. 

Bb. The chemical symbol of rubidium, 

K. 0. An abbreviation of Roman Catholic. 
B.D. An abbreviation (a) of Royal Dragoons ; 
(b) of Rural Dean. 

B. E. An abbreviation («) of Royal Engineers; 
(b) of Royal Exchange, 

re^ (ra), n. [Bee gamut.'] In sohmzation, the 
syllable used for the second tone of the scalp. 
Ill the scale of C this tone is D — a tone which 
is therefore sometimes called re in Pranee and 
[taly. 

xe® (ro), n. [L., abl. of res, thing, ease, matter, 
affair : sec^ res"^,\ A word used in lecal language 
iu the phrase in rc : as, ‘ in re Bardell vs. Pick- 
wick,' in the case of Banlell ajrainst Pickwick: 
often elliptically re: as, re Bardell vs. Pick- 
wick; re Brown, 

re-. [ME. re- = OF. ro, F. ro, rS- = Bp. Pg. ro 
=s It. ro, rt-, < L. ro, before a vowel or k gen- 
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erally red-, but later also ro (the fonn red- also 
oocurriiig in red-dere^ render, and, assimilated, 
in rebdi^f religion, reUliqtUm, relics, ree-eidere, 
fall back, and with a connecting vowel in redi- 
mvua, living again), an ins^arable prefix, back, 
again, against : see def. The OP. and It. form 
ro often appears as r<o by confusion with the 
true ra- (<L. re- + ad-), and the following con- 
sonant is often doubled, as in OF. reppeller, < 
L. repellere, repel ; It. rapj^eaentare, <Xt. repra- 
sentare, represent; etc. Words with the prefix 
ro- in OP. usually appear with ro in except 
when tho aocoiit nas receded, as in rally'^,] An 
inseparable prefix of Latin origin (before a vow- 
el usually in the form red-), meaning ^back,’ 
^ again.’ it ocenn in a great numl^ of verba and derived 
adjectlvea and nouna taken from the Latin, and ia alao com- 
mon aa an Engliah formative. It deiiotea (a) a tinning back 

i *hwk‘\wtinrteede,reeur,rtniU, rejud, etc.; (b)oppoaition 
‘ agalnatp, aa in reluclani. rampnaviL etc. ; (0) reatonu 
ion to a former atate ('back,' ‘again,* Engliah un-aL aa in 
reattuUfm. reUgaU, redintegrate or reintegraU, and with 
lome wordaof non-Latin origin, aa in reeall, remind, renew, 
etc. ; (d) transition to an optioaite state, aa in r^gtebate, 
retrod, rtibeal, etc. ; (0) re|>etition of an action (‘ again 
aa in revtee, reeume, etc., becoming in this use an extreme- 
ly common Engliah formative, applicable to any English 
verb whatever, whether of Latin origin, as in react, nen- 
ter, recreate, readdreu, reappear, reproauee, reunite, etc., 
or of Anglo-Saxon or other oiifdn, aa in rebind, rebuild, 
redye, refllt, refit, reheat, relight, reline, reload, reeet, re- 
write, etc. In many words taken from the Latin, either 
directly or through the Old French, the force of re- (red-) 
has been lost, or la not distinctly felt, in Engliah, as in re- 
ceive, reception, recommend, rectwerti, reduce, redeem, reeu- 
jenrate, recreate^, refitnr, r^oiee, relate, religion, remain, re- 
mrwn, repairi, repaim, report, request, require, and other 
words containing a radical clement not used in the par- 
ticular sense concerned, or not used at all, in Engfish. 
Some of these vtordn,»Mrecover^,reereatei,eTC dlatinguiahed 
from English formations with the clear prefix re-, again, 
often written distinctively with a hyphen, as in re-cover, re- 
create, etc. In many instances the prefix, by shifting of ac- 
cent and change of sound, or lossnf adjacent elements, loses 
the character of a prefix, as in rebel, a., relie, reliet, remnant, 
restii, restive, etc., and in woixls from Old Frencli In which 
the prefix re- combines with tlie prefix a- in the form ra-, 
not recognised as an Engliah prefix, as in rallyt, rabate, 
etc. In some other words also re- is retliiced to r-, as in 
ransom (doublet of redemption), rampart^ rencounter, etc. 
The prefix re- is found in many words foniiod in Old Fronch 
from non-Latin eleInentl^ as in regret, regard, reward, etc. 
As an English formative re- may be prefixed to a primitive 
verb, adjective, or noun, or to derivatives, Indmerently, 
and such secondary forms as reeMatdishment, reaction, etc., 
may be analysed either as rs- establishment, re- -f aeiion. 
etc., or as reestablish -f -ment, react- + -ior^, etc. Prefixed 
iu a word beginning with e, re- is separated by a hyphen, 
as re-esttddish, re-edate, rectlify, etc. ; or else the second e 
has a dierests over it : as, n^eMablish, rermbark, etc. The 
hyplien is also sometimes used to bring out emphatically 
the sense of repetition or iteration : as, sung and re-sung. 
The dioreais is not used over other vowels than s when re- 
Is prefixed : tlius, reinforce, reunite, reabolish. 

reabsorb (re-ab-sfirb'), V. t. [= P. rSahsorher; 
as re- + absorb.] To draw or take in anew 
by absorption, imbibition, or swallowinf;;, as 
something previously ejected, emitted, or put 
forth. 

During the embryo stage of tho higher vertebrata tem- 
porary organa appear, servo their purpose awhile, and arc 
subsequently rsooserried. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics^ p. 458. 

reabsorption (ro-ab-sdrp'shon), n. [= P. re- 
absorp^n; as rc-’-f absorption,] Tno act of 
reabsorbing, or the state of beitig reabsorbed, 
reacconunodatet (re-t^kom'o-dat), v, t, [< re- 
+ accommodate.] Toreadjnst; resettle; bring 
into renewed order. 

King Edward, . . . discovering the Disturbance made 
by the (.Change of Place, instantly sends to charge that 
part, without giving them Time to re-aceommodate them- 
selves. Baker, Chronicles, p. 121. 

reacense (r§-^kuz0> [< ft- + accuse,] To 

accuse a^in or afresh; make a renewed aoou- 
sation a^inst. 

Her’ford, . . . who re-aeeiufd 
Norfolk for words of treason he had us'd. 

Daniel, Civil Wan^ L 00. 

reacb^ (rfich), v.; pret. and pp. reached (for- 
merly raught), ppr. reaching. [Also dial., with 
shortened vowel, retch, and unassibilated reek; 
< ME. reohen (pret. raughte, raghtc, raght, rehtc, 
rcahtCj pp. raught, raugt), < AB. racan, riecean 
(pret. rmhte), reach, get into one's power, ss 
OPries. reka, retsia, resza c= MI), rey^ken, D. 
reiken 5 = MLG . rektm, LG. reiken es OHG. reihhen, 
rcichenj^biHG. G. reichen, reach, extend, stretch 
out. The word has been more or less associat- 
ed with the group to which belong rack^, rake^, 
rax, rctch\ etc., Gotb. rakjan, etc,, stretch, and 
L. reg-erc, por-rigerc, Gr. bpkyetv, stretch, but an 
orig.' connection is on phonetic founds improb- 
able.] 1. trans, 1. To hold or stretch forth; 
extend outward. 

NeacA hither thy 'finger, and behold my bands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side. 

John zx. 27. 


mah 

HodiallfiQiiridi, 

Andjlke a mooiitBlB cedar, ivmA his tnandiBB 

To an the plains about him. 

5AaJr..Heii. VUL,v.6.6a. 

To his 

She reached her bandog and in one bitter kiss 

Tasted his tears. 

rOlfom ATorriik Bailhly Psnulise, IL 807^ 
2. To deliver by or as if by the outstretched 
hand; hand out or over; extend out to. 

First, Christ took the bread in his hands ; secondarily, 
he gave thanks ; thirdly, be broke it ; fourthly, he raugkt 
it them, saying, Take it 

Tyndalc, Ana to Sir T. Hore, etc. (Parker 800., I860), 

[p.241. 

The prince he reacht Sobin Hood a blow. 

Robin uood and the Stranger (Child's Ballads, v. 415X 
Reach a chair; 

So; now, methinks, I fed a little ease. 

Shak., Hen. VlII., iv. 2. & 

I stand at one end at the room, and reach things to her 
woman. Steele, Spectator, Na 187. 

8. To make a stretch to ; bring into contact by 
or as if by stretching out the hand; attain to 
by something held or stretched out : as, to reach 
a book on a shelf; to reach an object with a 
cane. 

He slongh man and horse whom that hemupM with his 
axe that he heilde with bothe hondes. 

jr0r«n(E.E.T.aXlL28S. 

Wilt thou reach staiiL because they shine on theeT 

Shak,, T. O. of V., ilL 1. 160. 

4. To take, seize, or move by stretching out 
the hand, or by other effort. 

Than Troiell with tene the tonrfer beheld, . . . 

Reiches his reynls & his roile [rowel] 8tryke% 

Calres to the kyng with a kant wtllc. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. £. T. S.^ L 10216. 

The damesell hym thanked, and raught h^ vp be the 
honde. Medin (£. £. T. S.), ill. 087. 

Lest theivfore his now bolder hand 
Reach also of the tree of life, and eat, 

And live for ever. Milton, P. L., xl. 04. 

6. To attain to by movement or progress ; ar- 
rive at, physically or mentally; come or get to : 
as, to readt a port or destination; to reach 
high oflQce or distinction; to reach a conclu- 
sion by study or by reasoning. 

And through the Tyrrhene SeaJ>y strength of toiling oars, 
Raught Itiuy at last. Drayton, Polyolbion, L 825. 

Ho must have reached a very advanced age. 

Barham, Ingoldsby I^^igonda, I. 08. 

He [Dante] has shown us the way by which that conn- 
try to beyond the stars may be reached. 

iMwell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 124. 

6. To extend to in continuity or scope ; stretch 
or be prolonged so as to extend to, literally or 
figuratively; attain to contact with or action 
upon ; penetrate to. 

There is no mercy in mankind can reach me. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 8. 

Thy desire • . . leads to no excess 

That reaches blame, but rather merits praise. 

JfOton, P. L., ill. 007. 

The loss might be repaired again ; or, if not, could not 
however desti^ us by reaching us in our greatest and 
highest concern. Smith, Sermon^ II. L 

When he addresses bimsril to battle against the guar- 
dian angels, ho stands like Teneriile or Auss; his stature 
fisacAes the sky. Carlyle. 

7. To come or get at; penetrate or obtain ac- 
cess to ; extend co^zance, agency, or influ- 
ence to: as, to reacn a person through his van- 
tty. 

The fewness and fulness of his [George Fox's] words have 
often struck even strangers with admiration, as they used 
to reach others with consolation. 

Penn, Bise and Progress of Quakers, v. 

It is difllonlt indeed in some places to reach the sense of 
the inspired writers. Bp. AUerbwry, Sermons, 11. ix. 

He [Atterbnry] oonld be reached only by a bill of pains 
and penaltlea. Macaulay, Francis Attenmry. 

To attain to an understanding of ; succeed 
in comprehending. 

But how her fawning partner fbll I reach not^ 

Unless caught by some springe of his own setting. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, v. 1. 

Sir P. I reach you not. 

Lady P. Bight, sir, your policy 
May bear it throngh thus. 

B. Jenson, Volpone, Iv. 1. 

n, inirans, 1. To stretch; have extent in 
course or direction ; continue to or toward a 
term, limit, or conclusion. 

By hym that rauhtc on rode [the cross]. 

Piers Plowman (CX 179. 

And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reached to heaven. 

Oen. xxvliL IZ 

Thus to the fable reaches of Proteus, and his flock, at 
liberty and unrestrained. 

Bacon, Physloal Fablee, vlL, £z|4 
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Th €7 CconifQ»wo«5] thowof thetr potter* 

tty wDo abet their foreftthen crime, and oontinue In 
their InlldeUty. Bp, Ant/rbwry, 8enuoni» H. t. 

There are the wlde-mdUh^ riewe of fmitful vaUeya 
end of empmled hfll-aldet. 

D, G. MUehOi, Wet Daya at Edgewood, FUny'a Country 

(Placet. 

In the dlatanoe ... the mountaina rwuh away in faint 
and fainter ahadet of purple and brown. 

Harptr'M WteUy, Jan. 1880. 

2. To extend in amount or eapaoity; rise in 
quantity or number; amount; stuBdoe: with to 
or unto. 

What may the king't whide battle [army] iwieA untof 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 129. 
Erery one waa to pay hla part according to hla propor- 
tion towarda y« purcnata, & ml other dobta, what yo proOte 
of y<> trade would not raocA too. 

Broward, Plymouth Plantation, p. 215. 
A rery exceptional grant waa mad& two flftuentha and 
lentha flrat, and then another anm of the aamo amount, 
reaehing, according to Lord Bacon, to £120^000. 

Medieral and Modem Hiat, p. 38a 

3. To make a stretch to or toward something, 
iiH with the hand or by exertion; stretch for- 
ward or OTiward; make a straining effort: as, 
to reach out for an apple; to reach at or after 
gain. 

Fnl aemely after hire mete she raughie. 

Chawer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., t Isa 
He alytte the ahelde aa for aa that he raught, and the 
kytigo Ban aente hym a atroke with (k>rBheuae, liia goode 
Hwerde. Merlin (B. £. T. &), IL 844. 

One may naocA deep enough, and yet 
Find Uttle. Shak., T. of A., UL 4. 16. 

Oft the flrat that (without right or reaaon) 

Attempt Rebellion and do practice lYeaaon, 

And ao at length are Inatly tumbled down 
Beneath the foot, that taught aboue Uie Crown. 

^veeter, tr. of Du fiartaa’a Weeka, L 1. 
Why waa 1 not contented? Wherefore teach 
At thinga which, but fur thee, O Latmian 1 
Had been my dreary death? iTaato, Endymion, ill. 

4. To attain ; arrive ; get, as to a point, desti- 
nation, or aim. 

Featna, . . . whoae eara were unacquainted with anch 
matter, heard him (the apoatle Paul], but could not teach 
unto that whereof he apake. Hooker, Ecclea. i'olity, lii. 8. 

I'ho wind being very great at fl. W.. he could reach no 
faiiher tlian Cape Ann harbour that night 

WitiUirop, Hiat Kew England, 1. 116. 

5t. To turn; start forth. 

Cp ho aterte, and on hla weye he rauahte, 

TU aho agayn hym by the lappe canghte. 

Chaucer, I'roilua, it 447. 

0. Naut., to sail with the wind free, 
reachi (r6ch), w. [<rcaoAi,v.] 1. A continuous 
Htreteh or course j an uninterrupted line of 
extension or continuity: as, a reach of level 
ground; an inland ream of the sea; a reach of 
a river (a straight course between bends); a 
reach of a canal (the part between locks, hav- 
ing a uniform level). 

And, on the left hand, hell 
With long naacAlntorpored. JfUton,P.L.,x.822. 
The ailver Phea'a glittering rilla they loai^ 

And akimm’d along by £llr aacrod ooaat, 

Then cautlona througn the rocky teachea wind. 

And, turning audden, ahun the death dealgned. 

Pope, Odyaaey, xv. 
We walk’d 

Beaide the river’a wooded reach. 

Tennyaon, In Memoriam, IxxL 

2. Limit or scope of stretch or extension; 
power of reaching by the outstretched hand or 
Huy other agency; the act of or capacity for 
r«*aching : as, the reach of the arm ; to be within 
one’s reach, or within the reach of the law. 

All othora have a dependent being, and within the reach 
of destruction. Sir T. Browne, Um-borlal, v. 

Out of the reaeh of danger, he f Junlna] has been bold ; 
(Mit of the reaeh of ahame^ he has been oonfldent 
Johneon, Thoughts on late Trana. In the Falkland Islands. 
Poor the raocA, 

The nndlagulsed extent of mortal sway I 
Wordaworth, Canute and Alfred, on the Bea-Shore. 
Tlie study of apeotra has opened a new world of reaeareh, 
Hnd added some such reaeh to our physios and chemistry 
the teleacope brought to vision. 

C. A. Young, The Bun, p. 07. 
Moat of the vUlagea of Egypt are sltoated upon enil- 
neiices of rubbish, which rise a few feet above u»e reaeh 
of the inundatton. B. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, 1. 24. 

3. Effective extent or scope; range of oapa- 
<*ity or ability; power of aocomplishment ; 
Pr^Hsp; penetration; comprehension. 

“ow andaoloai and preotpltant then of solid and 
deep reach. MiSon, SEefonnatlon tn Eng., IL 

Be sure yoonelf and your own raocA to know, 
now far your genlna, taste, and learning go. 

Pope, Essay on Criuclsmf 1* IAS. 
Orom that inspire the Nightingale to trill 
^d n^nlate, with subtle reach of skill 
JSisewhiire nnaatobed, her ever^vanring lay. 

ITordaisofM, Bonnets, lit. a 
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Hla [Wordsworth's] mind had not that raocA and ele- 
mental movement of Milton'a. 

LeweU, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 241. 

4. A reaching out for something; forecast in 
aim or purpose ; a scheme of effort for some end. 

I have brains* 

That beat above your reache*. 

Fletcher, Mad L^ivor, 1. 1. 
The Bnke of Parma had particular reachee and ends of 
hla own underhand to oroaa the design. Hacon. 

Others 

Think heaven a world too high for our tow reachee. 

Chapman, Cmtun and Pompty, iv. H. 

5. The pole connocting the rear axle to the 
bolster of a wagon or other vehicle ; a eou- 
pling-pole. See cut under hound, 7. — 6. \au1„ 
the distance sailed between tac^ks: same as 
board, 13 (r). — 7. An extended point of land; 
a promontory. [Local, U. B.] —Head reach, the 
diXtanoe to windward traversed by a vessel while tacking. 

reach^ (r§ch), v, A variant of [Prov. 

Eng.] 

reachable (r€'ohii4)l), a. [< reacM + -able.'] 
Capable of being “reached ; within reach, 
readier (re'ch6r), n. l. One wlio or that whioli 
reaches, or is capable, of or serves for reach- 
ing. 

Hold in your rapier; for, though I have not a long reach- 
er, 1 have a short liitter. 

Greene and lAtdge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 
He . . . spoke to Jenningi^ the teacher of Uiu rcconla, 
Uiat he should let him have any record. 

Life of A. WtMHl, p. 205. 

2t. An exaggeration; a ‘‘stretcher.*' [Slang.] 
I can hardly believe thatreocAcr, whicli another wrltotli 
of him, that with the palms of hla hands he could touch 
hla kiieea, thougti he stood upright.” 

Fuller, Worthies, Moimioiithshire, 11. 43.5. 

readling-post (re'chiug-post), n. In rope-mak- 
ing, a post fixed in the ground at tlic lower end 
of a rope-walk. 

readlleSB (rech'les), a, [< reachl + -hiss.] Be- 
yond roacli; unattoiiiablo; lofty. 

To raiao her silent and inglorious name 
Unto a reachUm pitch of pralaea higbt. 

Bp. Hall, A Deflanco to Envy. 

reach-me-dowil (r^ch^nuMlounO, a. [< rmch^ , 
«., + me, indirect object, + down^, ndi\ Vt 
pick-me-up,] Keady-made. [Colloq., Eng.] 

You know in the Palais Royal they hang out the moat, 
splendid reaoh-me down dreasiiig'gowim, waiati^oata, and 
so forth. Thackeray, Philip, xxiv. 

reaCQHltet (re-a-kwlt')» [< + acquiU*,] 

To pay back; ^ve a return to or for; requite. 

You shall assuredly find the gentleman vciy honeat and 
thankful, and me ready to fc-aemiite your coiirtoay and fa- 
vour to him ao ahewn, in Uiat i poaaibly may. 

Q, Harvey, Four Lcttcra, 1. 

react (rf-akt' ), v, [< re- + act, v. Of. ¥. rtUujir, 
react.] I, trans. To act or perform anew ; re- 
enact: as, to react a play. 

H. intrane, 1. To exert, as a thing acted 
upon, an opposite action upon the agent. 

If fire doth heate water, the water reaeteth againe . . . 
upon the fire and oooleth it. 

Sir K. Higby* TreaUae of TkKlIea (i(M4), xvi. 
Groat minds do indeed ra-oet on the society wliich baa 
mode them what they are; but they only pay wltli inter* 
eat what they have recelvw. Macaulay, Dryden. 

Every opinion iroefa on him who utters it It is a thread- 
ball thrown at a mark, bat the other end remainB in the 
thrower’s bag. Bwereon, Conipeiiaatiuii. 

2. To act, after being acted upon, in a manner 
directly opposed to the first action, and in in- 
creased measure. Thus, when the body has been 
chilled by a bath, it la said to react in becoinlng warmer 
than before ; and, In like manner, when misfortune atiinu- 
laUMi the mind to greater efforts, the mind is said to react.. 

3. To act mutually or reciprocally u}>(»u each 
other, as two or more chemical agents. 

reaction (r^-ak'shon). n. [= F. reaction = Sp. 
reaocion ss TPg. reaegao ss It. rcaciottc; as re- + 
action,] 1. Any action in rGsistanco or re- 
sponse to the influence of anotlicr action or 
power: reflexive action or operation; an op- 
posed impulse or impression. 

Of reoefton in locall motion, that each agent must suffer 
in acting and act in suffering. ^ . 

Sir K. Dighy, Treatise of Bodies (1844), xvi. 

Sense being nothing else, aa some conceit, but motion, 
or rather re-aetion of a liody pressed npoii by imother 
body. Dr. JET. More, Immortal, of 8*»ul (1802)^ L 12. 

Attack la there-oefton; I never think I have hit ha^ 
nnleas it re-bonnda Johneon, in Boswell, an. 1776. 

Every trespass prodnoes a reocHon, parUy goiieial 
partly speoiai >-a reaction which is extreme in proportion 
as the trespass Is great. H. Spencer, Social Btatlos, p. 484. 

2. In dynamics, a force caUed into being along 
with another force, being equal and opposite 
to it. All forces exist In pairs ; and It la a fnndamental 
law (Newton's third law of motion) In ineehamcs ^ 
«<aodon and reaction are slwiqrs equal and oontnoy,** or 
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that the mutual actions of two bodies are always equal 
and exerteil in opposite directions. This law was an- 
nounced, in the form that tlie quaiUiiy of motion is pre- 
served in all percussion, simultaneously in KkW by Chris- 
tian Hnygeu% John Wallis, and sir Christopher Wren, 
bat was experimentally proved by Wallis only. 

3. Action oontTary to a previous iutluonco, ^n- 
erally greater than the first effect; iu polities, 
a tendency to revert from a more to a less ad 
vanoed policy, or the contrary. 

The violent reaction wfiioh hod laid the Whig party 
prostrate was followed by a still more violent reactum in 
the opposite direction. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., 11. 

4. In cbem,, the mutual or reciprocal action of 
chemical agents upon each other.— AohUles ten- 
don reaction, the oontractlon of the calf-niUMdos evoked 
by tapping the Achilles tendon.— AmpbigenouiL am- 
pnoterlo, etc., reaction. See the adjeorives.— dolor- 
reaotion. in chetn., a reaction which oaiises a character- 
istic devriopment or change of color : ustal in testing.— 
Blazo-reactlon. Same as Bhrlich’e rrec/ton.— Ehrllwl 
reaction, a reaction in the urine of typimid and other 
nntieiits in which it strikes a deep dai^ nni on being 
treated with a mixture containing sodluni nitrite, Mil- 
phaiiiiic ouid, and hydrochlorto acicT, and alkalinised with 
aiiiiiionia. AIm) called Ehriiche tori, and dicun-reaclion.-- 
Law of action and reaction. Bee ootton.— Paradox- 
ical reaction, see iMifadttetoa/.— Reaction of degen- 
eration, a niodlflcation of the normal reaction of nerve 
ami muscle to electric stininli, observable in cases where 
tln^ lesion lies in the motor nerve or Its immediate central 
or peripheral terminations The complete form preeenta 

(а) total loss of irritability of the nerve below the lealoa; 

(б) on direct stiinnlation of the muscle, (1) loss of Irrlta- 
billly for very brief currents, such as indiiution-shoolni; 
(2) retentluii and oven Increase of Irritability for making 
and breaking of ourreiits of longer dniwtinn (this galvanic 
irritability also becomes lost in the terminal stages of the 
severest forms) ; <3> increase of irritability for making enr^ 
rents at the anode as compared with the cathode, so that 
the anode cloning coittraction may exceed the oatlmde 
elosiiig contraction ; (4) a alnggishness of contraction and 
relaxation. 

reactionaxy (i^k'shqn-^ri), a, and fi. [ss F. 
reactionnaire m rvtie.tion + -ary.] L a, 1. 
Of or pertuhiing to ronotion in goiioral ; con- 
wiKting of or charactorized by reflex or recipro- 
cal action; reactive. 

The reaetionarjf oxcltomcnt iliat gave her a proud Bdf- 
mastery had not suhsidetl. 

Gctrryc Eliot., Mill on the Floss, vl. la 

Specifically-- 2. Of or pertaining to political 
reaction; favoring reaction: as, rcaetunuiry 
l»rinciplcR or movements. 

The poverty and siiffttrlng of millions of the working 
classes came in aid of the reactitmary party and the more 
egotistical lino of policy. 

If'. J{. Greg, MIso. Essayi^ Ist aur., p. 88. 

H. w.; pi. reatdionaries (-riz). A promoter 
of rf^action; 8p<»eifically, one who attompts to 
check, undo, or rev<u'se political action. 

'riie reaefiottariee and conservatives of Bwodon — and 
tliurt» are ninny of them In this old oouiHry-— are afraid that 
free Norway will lead Sweden into the path of reforms. 

Harper e Mag., LXX Vlll. 801. 

reactionist (rC-ak'shon-ist), n, r< reactim 4* 
-ist, ] A favorer of reaction ; an advocate of old 
mcthotls or principles ; a reactionary. 

l*hose who are not afraid of the nickname of reaUtenUM 
will he slow to condemn her I AuBtrlal for the maintenance 
of a principle on which slie has grown into power. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Uiat, p. 2aa 

reaction-period (ro-ak'shon-pe'ri-qd), n. Bame 
as reaction-iinui, 

reaction-time (re-ak'shon-tlm), n. The time 
between the application of a stimulus and somo 
reaction, as when a signal is rendered on the 
perception of some sensation. Theredticfdrvoriton- 
Umc is the part of this which is cuiisumed in perception 
and willing, oa distinct from what is consniued in trana. 
mission aiiu in the period of muscular latency. 

reaction-wlieel (rf-ak'shqn-hwSl), n. Bee tur- 
bine. 

reactive (rf-ak'tiv), a, [= F. reaeitf; as re- 
act + -ive,] Pertaining to or causing ren ction ; 
acting reflexively or reciprocally; resulting 
from reflex action. 

Ye flsh, ouinmc a voice, with praises All 
The hollow rock and loud reactive hill. 

Sir H, lUaekmore, Creation, viL 

Knowledge of Sanscrit . . . will bo ketii alive by the 
reacUve Influence of Germany and England. 

Maine, Village (^ommnnltios, p. 26. 

This equilibration botwocii new enter forces and reac- 
tive inner foroea, which is thus directly pmductNl in Indl- 
vidualB. H. Spencer, Irlu. of Biol., f 2iML 

reactively (r6-ak'tiv-H), adv. By reaction. 

reactiveneSB (re-ak'tiv-nes), n. The quality 
of being reactive. 

reactivRy (re-ak-tiv'i-ti), n. [< reactive + -ity,] 
The state of b<»ing "reactive ; the process or 
course of reaction, as from a diseased condition. 

The ocourrotioe of colour, therefore, is more frequently 
than not concomitant with a high degree of reactivity, 

Mature, XXXVIL 608. 

read^ (rfid), v.; pret. and pp. read (red), ppr. 
reading. [Early mod. £. also reed, reede, rm; < 
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ME. redcHy earlier rwdeuy rathen, rothen (a weak 
verb, pret, jredde^ radde^ pp. red^ radj^ i-rad)^ 
< AS. (rt) ruBdim (a weak verb, pret. rwddc, pi. 
r«fWwi, pp. rmded, rmUl, ijerad)y mixed with 
(h) rmdany Aii^liari also redan^rfdhan (a strong 
rtMlupl. verb, pret. rcdrdy pp. r/cf/ew ; found only 
in poet, or Anglian use), coiitiHel, advise, con- 
iult, etc., rend (a writing, whether aloud or to 
oneself), = OS. rddan (pret. m/, pp. ffirddan), 
counsel, tak(» counsel upon, provide, = OFries. 
rdiia (pret. red), oounsel, =r Ml>. 1>. raden, coun« 
scd, advise, interpret, guess, = Ml jG. rdtcn, LG. 
ratcn, counsel, advise, = OHG. rdlntu MHu.rd- 
Um, G. ratvn, (pret. riel, rieth^ pp. f/eraien, 

gerathrM)j counsel, advise, interpret, guess, s= 
Icel. rddha (pret. rfdh, pp. rddhiun)^ counsel, 
advise, etc., = Hw. rhda, counsel, advise, pre- 
vail, rd, can, may, = Dan. ruade^ counsel, rule, 
control, also inbu jiret., = ( lotin ^redan, in comp. 
f/a-redan (pret. f/a-rairfdh), ])rovide for; per- 
haps akin (having then an orip present forma- 
tive -d) to L. rer/ (p]>. rnhia), think, deem, con- 
sider: see ratr^, ratio^ retwou. Some compare 
Skt. V rddk, }>e successful, Kuss. radte, glad, 
happy, ready, Lith. rodas, willing, etc. Xlence 
reftfh, ti., riddlfd, nrvad, etc. The verb raad in 
the already obsoh'te sense Gtounsel, advise,’ was 
much aff«»cted by Spenser, ami in the early mod- 
ern and ME. spelliug rede which he used has 
likewise been much affected by his archaizing 
imitators; but there is no historical ground for 
a dilfenmce in spelling. The pret. rend (red) 
should be written red, as it was fonnerly; it is 
exactly parallel with Jed, pret. of lead^, and 
witli let, pret. of let^ (inf. formerly lete^ with 
long vowel).] I, trnm. If. To counsel; ad- 
vise; recommend. 

And Blio thus brenneih bntlie In love and drode, 

Ho tliat she nyite wliat wait bent to rede. 

Chaucer, Tn)iluiS Iv. 679. 

And Hoihtho bo radde roliKiouii tho riilo for to holde 
"liOStu tho kyiiK mid his ooniiMoit gor uomunea anoiro, 
And Imhi Btlword In oure atudo til bo aUmwot lietem" 
I*i«m Plomnan (A), v. 3K. 
>Vo limy read ooiiBtiiuoy and fortltudo 
To ottior HoiiU. Ji. Jomou, l\H)Uuiior, 1. 1. 
If thoro ‘b n liolo iti u* your coats, 

1 rede you tout It. 

JturoM, Captain Clrose’s reregrluationN. 
]dy Liidye reads you hwIUi rotiirii. 

SmU, L. of L. M., iv. 22. 

2, To teach ; instil, as a lesson. 

Arc tlioMO tbo arts, 

Bobln, you read your rtidt* oiioh of the wood, 

To cuuiit^umiico your ouhitoIm and niiHtakingsY 

h, Joneon, Had Shepherd, 11. 2. 

8. To explain the meaning of ; explain; inter- 
pret ; make out ; solve : as, to read a riddle ; 
to read a dream. 

.loneph, ... ho that redde so 
'J'ho kyiiKoa inotyngo, Vlioroo. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 281. 

Did you draw IxnidH to forfeit, sign to break? 

Dr niUHt we read you auitofroin what you speak? 

Donne, Expostulation (ed. 1H10). 
rewl your dream, sister," he says, 

“ I'll rend it Into Borrow. ’’ 

The tirticH o' Yarrow (t^illd’s Ballads, III. 71). 

1 can read my iiiicIo’m riddle. Scott, Waverley, Ixii. 
4t. To declare; tell; rcdiearse. 

That host my nmiie and nation redd aright. 

Spenaer, ¥. Q., 1. x. 67. 

Of. To suppose; guess; imagine; fancy. 

Bight liard Ji was for wight which did it heare 

'J'o read what manner muslcke that mote bee. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xil. 7o. (Aarw.) 

6. To understand by observation or scrutiny ; 
actpiire a knowledge of (something not other- 
wise obvious) by interpreting signs or indica- 
tions; study out; interpret: as, to rcurM he signs 
of the times; to read tlio sky or a person’s 
countenance. 

Who Is T can read n woman? 

Shak., I'ymheline. v. r». 48. 

Let thy ainhilioiiH eye 

Read noble objects. Quarles, EmhleniH, v. 8. 

7. To discover by observation or scrutiny; per- 
ceive from signs or indications. 

Those about her 

Fruiii lior shall read the iierfect ways of honour. 

Shak., Ben. YJIl., v. li. 38. 

Let vs hM>ke hacke to Adam, who In this wicked fruit of 
his iHulic might reads continuall lectures of repentance 
fur the siiinc of his soule. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 

All the gaxers on the skies 
Read not In fair heaven’s story 
Expresser truth, or truer gloty, 

Than they might in her bright eyes. 

B. Jonton, EptgramSf zl. 
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If onoe the reality of the phenomeoa were eotablldied, 
we should all be ane to read each other’s seoreti. 

Proe. Soe. Peyeh. Reeeareh, II. 10. 

8. (a) To observe and apprehend the meaning 
of (something written, printed, inscribed, or 
stamped iniletters or other significant charae- 
ters) ; go over with the eyes (or, in the case of 
the blind, with the fingers) and take in the 
meaning of (significant characters forming or 
representing words or sentences); peruse: as, 
to read a book, newspaiier, poem, inscription, 
or piece of music. 

He . . . radde It over, and gan Uiu lotre fold. 

Chaucer, Trtillus, ii. 1085. 

A man of Ethiopia • . . sitting in his chariot read Esalas 
tho prophet Acts vlll. 27, 28. 

1 heard of a late Secretaiy of State that could not read 
the next Morning his own Hand-writing. 

Iloufell, Letters, I. v. 87. 

In his short life, and without ostentation, he (Shelley J 
had in truth read more Droek than many an aged pedant 
who, with pompous parade, prides himself upon this study 
alone. Hogg, In Dowden’s Shelley, I. 78. 

(h) To note the indication of (a graduated in- 
strument): as, to read a thermometer or a 
circle. — 9. To utter aloud: said of words or 
sounds reprf38ei)ted by letters or other signifi- 
(jatit characters. 

The king . . . read In their ears all the words of the 
iKKik of the covenant 2 Kl. zxlii. 2. 

Ill their Synagogues they make one of tho best sort to 
read a Chapter of Moses. Dowell, Tjottors, I. vl. 14. 

10. To peruse or study (a subject in the books 
written about it); learn through reading: as, 
to read law or pliilosophy ; to read science for 
a degree; to read th<3 news; we read that the 
meek shall inlierit the earth. 

Chyffe of foils, men yn hokys redythe. 

Able yii his foly to holde residence, 

Ys he that nowther Dod loiiethe nor dredeihe, 

Nor to his chyrche bathe none aduertence. 

Rooke (jf Precedence (K. K T. 8., extra ser.), 1. 7J>. 

At Iheiioo, as it is red, oiir Ixird dyde many grete iiiyra- 
cloa iSVr R. Cuylfordc, Pylgrymage, p. 41. 

11. To perceive or assume in the roacling or 
study of a book or writing (something not ex- 

ressod or <lirectly indicated); impute or import 

y inference ; as, to read a inoaniiig Jn a book 
wliicb the author did not intend ; to read one’s 
own notions into a book; to read something 
between the lines. 

Nascent philosophy and dawning science are read into 
the sacred literature. Maine, Early T^aw and Custom, J. 

Aftei' their usual manner of speculating about primitive 
practices, men read hack develofied Ideas into undeveloped 
ininda //. Spencer, Prln. of SooloL, 9 846. 

12. To affect b^ reading so as to bring into a 
specified condition : as, to read a child asleep ; 
to read one’s self blind. 

No, no ; give him a Young Clark’s Guide. What, we 
shall have you reati yourself into a Humour of rambling 
and fighting, and studying militai'y Discipline, and wear- 
ing red Breeches. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, ill. 1. 

ISf. To read about. 

Of the fynost stones faire 
That men timic in the Lapidalre. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1852. 
To read (pne) a (fiiapter. Bee cAapfsr.- To road one’s 
self In, in the Church qf England, to read the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion, and repeat the Declaration of Assent 
(to the Articles, Prayer-book, and Ordinary) prescrilied by 
law, which is required of evei-y incumbent on the first 
Sunday on which he officiates in the church of his hone- 
flee, or on some other Sunday appointed and allowed by 
the ordinary. 

On the following Sunday Mr. Arabiii was to fviuf him- 
4n at his new church. 

T'roRope, Barchester Towers, xxii. 
TO road out of, to expel from, or declare no longer to 
lielong to (some organixationX by proclamatiou m any 
kind : as. to read a person out qf a ^lltiool party. 

H. intrana. If. To oounsel; advise; give ad- 
vice or warning. 

‘*Syr," he soyd, **iiow hauo I redd; 

Ete we now, and make vs glad, 

And euery man fie care.’’ 

The Horn qf King Arthur (Cliild’s Ballads, I. 22% 
A tnunater vile whom God and man docs hate ; 
Tlierefore 1 read beware. Speneer, F. Q., I. i. 13. 

As for this earplug girl, Iphlgena, 

Take her with thee to hoar thee company. 

And in my land 1 rede be seen no more. 

Oreem. Alphonsus, iii. 

2t. To speak; discourse; declare; tell. 

Sojotumed hath this Mars, of which I rede. 

In chambre amyd the palws prively. 

Chaucer, Oomplalut of Mara, L 78. 

3. To peruse something written or printed; 
acquire information from a record of any kind. 

I have read of Caligula'a Horse, that was made Consul. 

Uowdl, Letter^ 1. v. 87. 

To read well— that is, to read true books in a true spirit 
—is a noble exercise. Tkoreau, Walden, p. 110. 
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4. To utter aloud the words of something writ, 
ten or printed; enunciate the words of a book 
or wrinng. 

Bo they read in the hook of the law of God dUUnotly, 
and gave the sense. Neb. vUL k 

5. In music: (a) To perform or render musio 
at first sight of the notes : applied to either vo- 
cal or instrumental performance : as, he plays 
well, but reads very slowly. (6) To perform or 
render music in a particular way ; put a certain 
expression upon it; interpret it: used of a jMr- 
former or conductor. — 6. To give a recital or 
lecture ; rehearse something written or learned: 
as, to read before a public audience. 

For. if I take ye In hand, 1 shall dissect you. 

Ana read upon your phlegmatic dull carcases. 

FUudur {and another), Elder Brother, iv. 8. 

7. To study systematically from books or writ- 
ings : sometimes with up. 

The Bachelors, most of them Scholars, reading for Fel- 
lowshipii, and nearly all of them private tutors. 

C. A. Bristed, Imgllsh University, p. 86. 

Men should ... be compelled to read up on oueations 
of the timq, and give in public a reason for the faith which 
is in them. UarpeYs Mag., LXXVIIl. 209. 

8. To appear on reading; have a (specified) 
meaning. — 9. To have a certain quality or ef- 
fect in perusal; used absolutely, to bo suitable 
or desirable for perusal. 

Then again, his [Sheridan’s] works, unlike those of 
Burke, do not read, possess no attract loti s, ore not indis- 
pciisablc to the library. Jon Bee, Samuel Foote. 

The following passage, however, with snmu historical 
basis, reads rather curiously. Mind, XII. 624. 

To read between the lines, to detect a inouiiing or pur- 
pose not specifically expressed in a book or other writing ; 
discover some recondite motive or implication In what la 
read.— To read by sound, in teleg., to make out the 
words or terms of a message from the sounds made by the 
instrument in irausmltting it. 
read^ (i*©*!), p, a. [1^. of rcad^, r.] Having 
knowledge gained from reading; instructed bv 
reading; in general, versed: now usually with 
well : as, well read in tho claHsics. 

You are all read in inysteries of state. 

Ford, Ferkiii Warbeck, U. 8. 

An Oxford-Man, extremely rend in Greek. 

Who fitim Euripides makes Phaedra speak. 

Prior, Epilogue to Phwdrs. 

One cannot be toell read unless well seasomBl in thought 
and experience. A. B. AleoU, Tablets, p. 184. 

read^ (rod), «• [Early mod. K. hIho rede; < ME. 
rede, < AS. r«d = OS. rad =b OFries. rM =: D. 
raad = MLG. rad, LG. rad = OIIG. MHG. rat, 
G. rat, rath = Icol. rddh = Sw. rdd s= Dan. raad, 
counsel, advice ; from the orig. verb : see read^, 
V, In the sense * counsel, advice,’ the noun is 
used urcliaically, in the spelling rede, like the 
verb.] If. Counsel; advice. 

But who BO wol iiat trowen rede iic lore, 

I kan not sen in hvm no remediu, 

But lat hym worcneii with his faiiiasic. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 827. 

And whan thokyngo was come to Cardoci, he sente after 
the men of liys counBeil& and asked what was theire rede 
in this thingo. Marlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 81. 

To whose wise read she hearknliig sent me sirelght 

Into this land. Spenser, F. Q., VI. iL 80. 

May you better reck the rede 
Than over did th’ adviser ! 

Bums, Epistle to a Young Friend. 

2f. Interpretation. 

1 repeated 

The read thereof for guerdon of my psJrio, 

And taking downe the shield with me did it retalne. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 10. 

Sf. Speech; talc; narrative. 

Why then a final note prolong, 

Or lengthen out a closing song. 

Unless to bid the gentles speM, 

Who long have listened to my redsf 

Scott, Marmion, L'Envoy. 

4t. A saying; a proverb. 

This reede is ryfe, that oftentime 
Great clymbers fall unsoft. 

Spenser, Bliep. Gal., July. 

5. Reading; perusal. [GoUoq.] 

My first read of the newspaper. 

Thackeray, Great Hoggarty Diamond, z. 

I got the other d^ a hasty read of your **8cenes of Cler- 
ical Life." E. HaU, In Ciiois’s George Eliot, n. iz. 

read^, a. An obsolete form of redX, 
read^ (»’Sd), v, t A dialectal form of red^. 
readability (rfi-d^bil'i-ti), n. [< readable + 
-ify (see •fility),']” Readableness, 
readable (rS'‘da-bl), a. [< read^ 4- •able.'] 1. 
Capable of being read; legible. — 2. Of suffi- 
cient interest to be read; worth reading; easy 
or interesting to read : as, a readable story. 

Nobody except editors and school-teachers and hereai^ 
there a literary man knows how common is the ospsolty of 
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3. liubllngtoiwd; capable of beingread by. 
(Bare.] 

ThoM who have been labouring to introdnoe Into our 
raUway oanlages not only a good mutoMe light, butallght 
generaUy aoo^table to everyone. 

EUti, Em>. (Eng.X XXV. eOL 

reftdablenOBB (rd'darbl-nes), fi. The state or 
obaraoter of being readable. 

A book remarkable for ita auccinotneae, Ita vividneaa, 
and Ita eminent readiMtnett, Uarpttr'B Mag., LXXVL 806. 

readably (re'darbli), adv. In a readable man- 
ner; legibly. 

readdress {rS-a-dres^t V. t. [< ro- + address.’] 
To address or direct again. 

He . . . rt-addr 0 s$ed himaelf to her. 

BoyU, Worka, VI. 200. 

readeptt(r6-a-dept'),f;. f. adept.] To 

regain; recover. 

The which l>achle if he might by their meanea readept 
and recover, he would never let paaae out of hya niumorto 
HU great a beniftte. Mali, Edward IV., f. 26. {HaUiufeU.) 

readration (re-a-dep'shon), n. [< re- 4* adejt- 
tion.j Aregaining; recovery of something lost. 

In whoae beinmnyng of raedepeUm [reo*], Uio erle of 
Woroeater, whicne for hia cruelneaae waa called thobuchier 
of Engla[n]de, waa taken and put in atreyffht pryaoii. 

Fabyan, Chron., 11. 660, an. 167a 

Will any aay that the readeption of Trevigi waa matter 
of aoruide? Baeon. 

reader (rS'd^r), n. [< MK. redcr, redere, redare^ 
reiiar, reader, counselor, adviser, < AS. rmdere^ 
redercj a reader, scholar, churen reader (lec- 
tor), reader of riddles, diviner (= D. radcr, 
adviser, = OHG. rdiarif rdftW, MHG. rdUere^ 
counselor, adviser, guesscr, diviner), < radauj 
advise, read; see readX,] If. One who coun- 
sels; a counselor; an adviser. 

Loke . . . uram [from] kueade [evil] tsdevaa, and ne akao 
no red at folea. Ayenbiie qfJnwyt (£. £. T. S.X p. 184. 
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On hir f«U wexen aangh I 
Partricbea wliigea redety. 

Chaueer. House of Fame, L 1892. 

Mr. Carlyle la for calling down flro from Heaven when- 
ever he cannot readily lay hla baud on the match-box. 

Lwett, Study AVlndowM, p. 128. 

2. With readiness or alacrity; without delay 
or objection; wiUingly. 

She anawered that ahe could readily obey what her father 
and mothurhad done. Pepye, Diary, .liily 17, 1665. 

1 readily grant that one trutli cannot contradict anotlier. 

lAiekc. 

Sf. Just now; at once. 

A tydynge for to here . . . 

That ehal uat now be told for mo. 

For It no node la reddy. 

Chawer, Houae of Fame, 1. 2137. 

■■Sm See ready. 

readiness (red'i-nes), fi. (.Early mod. K. readi- 
ties, redynes; < MK. redimsse, redynesse; < ready 
+ -ness,] 1 . The condition of bedng ready ; the 
state of being adapted or in condition for im- 
mediate iiso or action ; present preparedness or 
fitness; ready availability or qiialmcatioii. 

At the Arohynale there be cloaed wttliiii, alwaye in a 
redynem to aet forth whan they woll. 

Sir E. Guy{forde, l^ylgryiiiuga P* <■- 
If it [death] be not now, yet it will come ; Uic readineee 
la all. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 284. 

Probed many hearto, beginning with hia own. 

And now waa far In readiwee for Gotl. 

firowtUng, King and Book, I. la 

2. Beady action or movement; instant facility 
or aptitude; promptness; quickness: as, readi- 
ness of thougiit or of speech; readiness in off- 
hand drawing. 

I Uiought, by your feadinm in the offlee, you liail con- 
tinued in It aoine time. Shak., H. forM., 11. 1. 276. 

Good ahatmetive power ahowa llaolf in aauperiorreadt- 
nets to frame any kind of concept. 

J. SuUyt Outlineaof Pqychol., p. 886. 
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4. The utterance or recital of recorded words, 
either from the record (^os a printed page) or 
from memory ; specifically, a public loctiun or 
lecture: as, to give readiuys from the poets, 
or upon law or imilosophy. See read^, r, i., 0. 

The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. 

Hooker. 

The readings jin the Inna of ('ourt] were from the very 
first deeiueil of vital Itiqiortance, and were delivenMl in the 
halla with much eeromony. Ki\eye. Hrit., Xlll. 88. 

5. That which is read or to be read; any writ- 
tf*n or printe<i medium of thought or intelli- 
gence; recorded matter or material. 

It la in newapapera that we must look for the main 
reading ot this generation. De iptineey, Style, 1. 

Kememlierlng hia early love of pcjetry and fiction, ahe 
unlocked a bookcaae, and took down aoverul lMx>k8 that 
had been excellent reading In their day. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gablea, ix. 

0. The indication of a graduated instniment: 
ns, the reading of a barometer. — 7. Textual 
Ktructuiv or construction ; a form, expression, 
or collocation in a writing, or in a particular 
copy or impresHioii of it; a version: as, the 
various readinys of a passage in Bhukspore ; the 
readiny seisms to be corrupt. 

When you meet with aoveral Eeadinifs of the Text, take 
heed you admit nothing agaiiiai ilio 1'eneta of your ('huroh. 

Seldrn, Table-Talk, p. 22. 

DlBjnnotor reading, see disjundArr. - Peimy reading, 
an amateur entertainment conalatiiig of rtmdfnga, reclta- 
tloiiH. muaic, ett!., udmiaalun to which la only one penny : 
common In the Britiah Islands, where aiicli oiitertalnmenia 
seem to have boon Introduced alamt 1860. - Reading 
SBgrotat. Hoc - Beading notice. HoetioMba. 

reading (roMlng), n. a. Inclined to read ; hav- 
ing a tastt* forreauing; of a studious disposi- 
tion; as, a roadiny community.— Reading man. 

See uuin. 

William himself waa not a reading man. 

Macaulay, Hist Kng., vll. 


2. One who interprots ; one who acquires kiiow- 
hnlgo from observation or impression ; an inter- 
preter; as, a reader ot weather-si^is or of proba- 
bilities. See mind-reader . One who reads ; 
a person who peruses, studies, or utters aloud 
that which is written or printed. 

And the reader droned from the pulpit, 

Like the murmur ot many bees, 

The legend of good Saint Giitlilac. 

LotigfeUow, King Wltlaf'a Driukiiig-Hom. 

Readers are multiplying dally ; but they want guidance, 
help, plan. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 491). 

Specifically (a) One who reads for exaiuiiiallun or criti- 
cism ; an examiner of that which is offered or proposed 
for i>ubllcatlon : as, an editorial or a publlahor'a reader. (6) 
One who is employed to read for correction for the press ; a 
pr<Nif-reader. (c) One who recites before an audieiiee any- 
thing written : as, an elocutional^ reader. Particularly — 
(d) One whose otfico it la to read l>ofore an audlonco ; an 
officer appointed to read for a particular purpose ; a lec- 
tor ; a lecturer. (1) In the early church, the Greek Church, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and some other churches, a 
member of one of the minor clerical orders, appointed to 
read Scripture lections in the church. The order of reader 
existed as eai'ly as the second century. At an early date 
it was not unusual to ailmit young b<jys, even of five or six, 
to the office of reader, but by the sixth century the age of 
eighteen waa required by law. In the Roman Catholic 
Church this order is little more tliaii one of the steps to 
the priestlioiKl. ITio reader (lector) ranks above a door- 


keeper and ImsIow an exorcist, and the form of ordination 
Is the delivery to him of the book from which he is to read. 
In the Greek Church the reader (anagnost) ranks below a 
subdeacoii, and It is his office^ os it was in the early church, 
to read the Rpistle, the deacon reading the Gospel. In 
Hie Church of England the order fell Into abeyance after 
the Reformation, but lay readers wore frequently licensed, 
espeolally In churches or chapels without a clergyman. 
They could not minister the sacraments and other ntea of 
the church, except tlie burial of the dead and tlie church- 
ing of women, nor pronounce the absolution and tienedio- 
tlon. Of late years, however, blahops have regularly admit- 
ted (landtdatea to the office of reader by delivery of a copy 
of the New Testament In the American Eplaoopal (Thuren 
lay readers conduct aervicea in vacant ohurohoa or under 
a reohir by his request with license from the bishop for a 
aetinite period (a year or leas). They cannot give aoaoln- 
tiuu or benediotlon, administer sacraments, nor use the 
occt^onal offioes of the ohuroh except those for the burial 
<»i the dead and visitation of the sick and prisoners, nor 
UeiWer sermons of their own oompoaltion. (2) One who 
rtiads the law In a Jewish synagogue. (8) In we Unlveral- 
tiug of Oxford aud Cambridge, the English Inns of Court, 
etc. a lecturer, or, where there are two ipwdes of lecturer^ 
a l^turer of the higher grade, the others being called syb- 
wtunt or iMfurera. 

4. A reading-book for sohools; a book contain- 
reading.-a 0 ntle md«r, lay 
etc. See the adjeotlves. 

(rS'dftrihip), n. [< reader + 
office of reader. See reader j 8 (d) (8). 

hai decided Co establish a Readers/^ in Ge- 
ography. Nature, XXXV. 476. 

readto (red'l-U), adv. [< ME. redely, reddely, 
rrdili, rediliehe; < ready + 4y^.] 1 . In a ready 
wanner; with facility; quickly; speedily; 
promptly; easily. ^ ^ 


3. Beady disposition; present willingneHH ; 
mental prepari^dness. 

They recoiveil the word with all readiness of miiid. 

Acte xvil. 11. 

Digby made his peace with Crtmiwell, aud pnifiMwes his 
readiness to spend hla blood for him. 

lAnoell, Among my Books, ist aur., p. 274. 

sByn. S. Readiness, Facility, Experinsss, Knack, pitimpti- 
tude, aptness, nrcparaiioi), preparedness, incllnailon. The 
first four woras agree in ineaniiig that the person can do 
a thing with east: and quickness. Readiness einphasises 
promptitude : as, readiness in repartee. Facility by dt>ri- 
vaiion emphasises ease, whether partly nat ural or wholly 
actiuired. (See ease, n.) Experttum Is facility acijulriul : 
as, expertness with the pen, at figures. In working a sewing- 
iiiacliine; it is primarily physical, and especially manual, 
but also mental. Knack is a familiar word, applying to 
facility or expertness viewed os a happy and mher sur- 
prising poasession of aklll or faculty, 
reading (re'ding), n. [< MK. redynye, rmltnyy 
reading, < AB. rBdiny, reading, a reading, a 
nasHage or lesson, also rule, government ; ver- 
bal n. of rJMan, counsel, rule, rend : see rvad"^.] 

1. The act of interpreting; interpretation; ex- 
position, as of a riddle or dream; internrela- 
tion of signs, marks, or the like ; tv renuering 
or discovenr of what is signified by the state or 
marking of an instrument, by arbitrary signs 
of any kind, or by the existing condition or a<*- 
tion of anything: as, the readinys of a steam- 
indicator; a correct readiny of the sky (as to 
weather), or of a person’s counteiiane-e or pro- 
ceedings. 

For instance, if the freexing-poliit is lowered, wo must 
subtract the amount of fall from each reading. 

J. Trowbridge, New Physics, p, 187. 

Take the readings of the two iHigs [in adjusting a field 
levoH which will give their true difference of h'vel. 

Awer, Supp., p. 8906, 

2. The particular interpretation given to a 
composition of any kind, an event or a series 
of events, etc. ; also, a rendering in speech, a<*.t, 
or peirformance; delineation; representation. 

You charm me, Mortimer, with yonr reading of my weak- 
nessee. By-tbe-by, that very wonl Reading, in its critical 
use, always charms me. An actress’s reading of a cham- 
ber-maid, a dancer’s reading of a hornpipe, a singer’s read- 
ing of a song, a marine-painter's reading ot the sea, the 
kettle-drum^ reading of an instrumental passagt^ are 
phrases ever youthful and delightful. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ill. 10. 

For Englishmen in their own tongue to have from such 
a man [Von Ranke] a reading of the most critical period of 
Englisn history would be a boon of incaicnlahle value. 

Stul^ Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 6a 

Rls reading of Bach’s Italian Concerto was a scramble, 
so for as the first and last movements were conoemed. 

The Academy, June 20, 1889, p. 450. 

3. The act of perusing that which is written or 
printed; perusal. 

You write with ease to show vonr breeding, 

But eaky wrIUng ’s curst hsid 

Sheridan, Clio’s Protest 


reading-book (rC/ding-bfik), «. [< MK. *m/- 
iny-bok, < AS. r/tdiny-hoVf reading-book, leo- 
tionary, < radiny, reading, + Ooc, hook.] 1. 
A lectionary. — 2. A book coiit uining selections 
to bo used as exerciHes in rending. 

reading-boy (r^Ming-boi), ». In printiny, a 
boy employed to reiid co]>y to a ])roof-r(»Bder: 
a reader’s assistant: in the United States called 
vopu-holdrr. 

reading-desk (reMing-desk), n, A desk adapt- 
t‘d for use in reading; specineally, a high desk 
for bolding a book or manuscript to b(> read by 
a person while standing; in a cburcli, same as 
/vet cm, 1 . 

Hf feai*ed he should acquit himself badly In St. Kwold’s 
reading-desk. Trollope, Barchestef I'uwere, xxlii. 

reading-glass (re'ding-gUis), n. A magnifying 
lens set in a frame with a bandle, for use in 
reading line print, or for persons with defec- 
tive vision. 

reading-lamp (rd'ding-lamp), n. A lamp es- 
pecial ly adapted for use in reading; specifi- 
cally, a form of lamp for use in public reading 
or speaking, arranged so that its light is con- 
centrated upon the reading-desk. 

reading-pew (re' ding- pu), w. In English 
churches, a ]>ew from which to rood part of 
the service; especially, after the Beformation, 
an inclosure in the body of a church, with a 
door, seat, and desk or desks, used instead of 
the older and later form of reading-desk or 
stalls. 

reading-room (re'ding-rfim), v. 1. An apart- 
ment appropriated to reading; a room fnrnisliod 
with newspapers, poriotiicals, etc., 1 o which per- 
sons resort for reading. — 2. A room or closet set 
apart for the use of professional proof-readers. 

reading-stand (rg'aing-staml), n. A stand to 
support a book, (a) Same as reading-table. (6) Same 
as reading-desk. 

reading-table (re'ding-ta^bl), n. A table pro- 
viding support for a heavy book or iiooks, when 
in use, and frequently sjiace for otlH*r books 
needed for consultation, and the like. There 
ore many patterns, some having a revolving top. 

readjonm (r6-a-j(*rii'), r. t. and f. L< F. rm- 
joumery readjoiini ; as rv- + adjourn. Cf. re- 
journ.] To adjourn again. 

ParllamcntasscmblinKaKaln . . . was than re-adjoumed 
by the kina's special coiiimand till Tiicmlny next. 

Sir II. WottArti, Kcliqiilte, p. 448. 

readjonmment (re-^jem'ment), w. [< P. r6- 
ajoumemmi, rend joiim men t; as rvadjoum + 
-ment.] A succeeding adjournment ; adjourn- 
ment anew. 

readjnst ( re-a-just' ), e. t. [< re- + aeHuat,] 1 . 
To settle again ; put in order again, as what had 
been discomposed. 



readjnat 

The beaa iheaUiod hie hatiger, and re€MuMied hU hair. 

FiUdinif, 

2. To adjnst in a nov^ way; make a difTt^reiit 
adjustment, arrangemorit, or settlcmient of. 

The problem theie gentlemen had to solvo wae to re- 
Che proportion betwcHin their wanU and thoir in- 
iMiine. QettTffe Elini, Mill on thu FIubh, ii. 4. 

My ■cliotne, your better knowledge broke, 

lYcHcntly rmdjtultM itaolf, the unoll 

Proportioned larffulior, parU and whole iianied new. 

Bruvrniny, lUng and Itook, II. 221. 

reacUllSter(re-ii-jiiHMY*r), [<rca({iusl + 

1. One wlio readjuHtiH, op takes part in a re- 
adjustment of something. — 2. {t'fiV-l Spocifi- 
eully, a member of a juirty in Virginia, formed 
about 1878, under tiie leadershij) of General 
William Malione, and originally e(>niposed prin- 
cipally of Demoerats, for the forcible readjust- 
ment of the debt on ternis dictated by the Btate 
without the eonseut of the boiidliohicrs. The 
exce|>tlona] Iomhoh of the State in the civil war made the 
lar^e debt previouHly contnicted very burdenaoine ; and 
the ainuiint of Uh liability wuh in diapiite with the State 
of Wufit Virtelnia, which hud been eet off from Virginia 
without a deciaioii of thlH quuMion. The Readluitera 
elected the SLiitci govern incut in 1870, and also United 
StaUiH HeiiiUorH for the tenus 1881-7 and 1888-0, In op> 
ponition to the (^oiiBcrvative iJcinocrats, or Fundera: hut 
the purtv fuileil to elfeet a permanent aettlement of the 
debt, and waa merged in the^publieon party about 1882. 

Further newH from Virginia imiicutcH tliat thoHepudla- 
tmn, tir ReadJwlftH^ uh they call theniBolvet, have elected 
a majority or tlie llenuriil Aaiiembly. 

The NatUnit Nov. 18, 1870, p. .S17. 

readjustment (rd-a-just'mcuit), n. [< rvmljmt 
+ -/«<?« f.] 1. The ac.t of “readjusting, or the 
state of being rmtd justed. — 2. Spccilically, in 
//. aV. j)oliU(% the iiolitical schemes of the Re- 
ad jus tors. 

readmission (riMid-mish'tm), n. [< F. r/admis- 
Sion = 8p. rvadmiaion = Fg. rcadniinsdo ; as re*- 
4* adminsion,'] Tire a<‘t of admitting again ; the 
state of being rearhnitled; renewed atlrnission. 

In an oxliuiiated receiviir, iiiiimalH tiiat Heem an tiiey were 
dead revive upon iharendmUnon of fruali air. Arbvihnoi. 

readmit (ro-ad-mit'), V, t, [= V, nUidinettre s= 
Hp. readmilir = Pg, rmtdmiltir s= 1 1. rhvmwHhyre^ 
readmit*; as rc- 4- admU,'] To admit again. 

WhoHc ear in ever open, and IiIh tiye 
Uraeioua tt> re-admil the Hiiiudiuiit. 

murn, S. A., 1. 117a 

readmittance (r6-a<l-mit'anH), w. [< rc- 4- ad^ 
mittanoe,'} Porraissioii to imter again ; readmis- 
sion. 

Humbly peiltioiilng a readmittanee- Into hia college. 

T. Warton^ Sir T. Pope, p. 84. (LtUham,) 

readvance (ro-ad-vAns^), v. i, [< re- 4- advance, 
r.J To advance again or afresh. 

Which if tliov liiliia, they yet Miould readoanee 

'I'o former liolght. 

h, Joimnit EpigraiuB, xxxv., To Sir U. Ooodyere. 

readvertency (re-ad-vCT'ten-si), w. [< re- 4- 
advertennf.] Tire act of adverting to or re- 
viewing again. [Rare.] 

Memory he does not make to be a recovery of ideaa that 
were loHt., but n re adtvrtonq/ or reapplication of mind to 
ideua that were actually there, though not attended to. 

Ninrie, Keiloctiunn on Locke, p. 9. 

ready (rcd'il, a, and w. [< ME. redy, redi, 
rmdtj i-redi, reaily, prepared, prompt, 

near, < AS. rffdr (rare and uncertain)^ usually 
gertedvy ready, swift, jmnnpt, easy, plain (suffix 
-e becomuig -/ by confusion witn tlie common 
adj. suffix ME. -//, > E. -//i); = OFries. rede, 
red = D. rec = MIjG. rvde, wide, ret, rcit, LG. 
rede, reed =s OllG. hi-witi, MHG. hereite, hc-reit, 
G. he-reit, roiwiy, propanul, = I cel. g-reiihr (*ga 
reithr), ready (wlieiice ult. K. (jraith, grade"^), 
ss OSw. reda, 8w. he-red = Dan. rede,' hc-redt, 
ready ; perhaps = Goth. garaUU, sot, appointed ; 
cf. rni({jan, appoint, ga-raidjau, enjoin, com- 
mand, ga-raideitM, an ordinance, rule, author- 
ity. Otherwise akin to Teel, reithi, luirness, 
outfit, gear, implements; or to AS., etc., ridan 
(pret. rad), ride, rad, a riding, expedition: see 
wde, road, raid. Hence, in oomp., already, and 
ult. array, eitrry^, ray^, raiment, etc.^ I, a, 1. 
Completely prepared, as for immediate action 
or use, or for present requirement; suitably 
equipped^ ordered, or arranged; in proper trim 
or condition. 

t'oinauiid, air kyng. that a olune nauy 
Be redy tn rude on the nigh tee. 

All well for the werre, with wight men ynogli. 

Dutruetum qf E. T. k), 1. 2549. 

My ‘^xen and my fatUnga ore killed, and all thiuga are 
ready. Mat zxiL 4. 

Be ready, Claudio, for your death to-morrow. 

Shak„ M. for ML, UL 1. 107. 

2t. Dressed. 
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Up ryaeth freuhe Oatiaeee hlr-aelae, . . . 

Noon hyer waa he [the aun] whan the reifo waa. 

Chancer, Squlre’a Tale, L 870. 

The French leap over the walla In their ahlrta. Enter, 
aeveral waya, . . . Alengon and Beignier, half ready, ana 
half unready. Shak., 1 Hen. Vl., u. 1 (atage dire^on). 
Bid my wife make heraelf ready handaomely. 

And put on her beat apron. 

FUtehcr {and another). Queen pf Corinth, ii. 4. 

3. Suitably disposed in mind; mentally pre- 
pared; willing; inclined; not reluctant. 

The Qiirit truly ia ready, but the flesh la weak. 

Mark xiv. 88. 

A persecutor who Inflicts nothing whloli he is noiready 
to endure deserves some respect 

Macavday, Hallam'a Const Hist 

4. Prepared by what has gone before ; brought 
to a fit state or condition ; not unlikely ; imme- 
diately liable: with an infinitive. 

The blessing of him that waa ready to perish came upon 
me. .ioi) xxlx. 18. 

Our king, being ready to leap out of himself for Joy of 
Ills found daughter, . . . cries, ‘‘O, thy mother!" 

NAo*., W. T., V. 2. 64. 

The miserable prisoner ia ready to famish. 

Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 45. 

5. Already prepared or provided; available for 
present use or requirement; immediately at 
hand or within reach; opportune: as, a ready 
means of escape; a ready w^ay. 

And the olde knyght soldo that he sholde do setto ther 
a ctioyer, that euer more sholde be mi// fur the knyght In 
to siile that sholde be so trewe in lovynge whan ho wore 
come. Merlin (K. E. T. B.), ii. 882. 

It sometimes cometh to pass that the readieel way which 
a wise man hath to conquer is to fly. 

HtHdcer, Eccles. Polity, Prof. 

Nine-score and seventeen iiounds : of which he made 
flvu marks, ready money. Shut., M. for M., iv. 8. 7. 

He pays in ready guineas very liberally. 

Ixittw, May 18, 1727. 

6. Prompt ill action or movement; expert; dex- 
terous; facile. 

Heady in gibes, qulck-answer'd, saucy, and 
As quiirreTous as the weasel. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 161. 

Reading niaketh a full man, conference a ready man, 

. . . and therefore, if a man . . . confer little, he had need 
hove a present wit. Bacon, Studies. 

Tliere 's a siiddoii turn now I You have a ready wit for in- 
trigue, 1 And. Ctdman, Jealous Wife, t 

7. Prompt; quick; offhand: as, a ready reply 
or retort; a ready Emission ; a ready welcome. 

My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Ps. zlv. 1. 

tJnless he had done this with great dexterity and ready 
address, he would frequently have been involved in immi- 
nent danger. Bacon, Physical Fables, z., Expl. 

8f. Present; at hand; hero: used in answeilng 
a call. 

Dnke. What, is Antonio here? 

Ant Ready. Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 2. 

IReeuiy is much used in comTOunds, with participles and 
BomeumoB nouns, or in oombinations that are pro^ly 
compounds: as, rsod/z-made ; rradj^-ciHikeil, eto.1— WbUc- 
Ing ready, in printing/, the process of preparation for tak- 
ing regular impresoioiis from a form on the press. It in- 
cludes tlie adjustment of the form on the presa the proper 
distribution of the nressare on type and cuts by means of 
underlays and overlays, and the adaptation of ink to pa- 
per.— Ready about. See obotie.— Ready money. See 
money.— To make ready, (a) To prepare ; set in order. 

Whlohe the ffirers kepto and ther thel made the redy 
in ornaments and began ther a very solempne prooesslon. 

Tarkington, Dlarie of Eng. Travell, p. 41. 

They sit downe at tablos, and then must the Bridegrome 
make trlall of his breast in singing u long prayer: others 
in the meanc time coU to make readie the hens. 

PwrehM, Pilgrimage, p. 214. 

(5t) To dress. 

While Master Mathew reads, Bobodill mdket himself 
wady. B, Jonmm, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 

Qo, and make thee ready straight 
In all thy best attire. B. Jonem\, Volpoiie, ii. 8. 
A man may malne him ready in such clothes 
Without a candle. 

Middleton {and othera), The Widow, ill. ft. 
«Byn. Ready, Eaey; disposed, apt, expert, handy, skO- 
fill, clever, smart ; expeditions, unneBitatlng. So many of 
the meanings of wady oonvey the idea of a movement of 
mind, and espeoially a oonsent <d the will, that there is a 
tetideiioy to use other wcords where disposition is not in- 
cluded. Hence it is better to s^ this mav eaeUy be seen, 
tban this may readUy be seen. See quotation from Looke 
under wadify. Eaey of approach ; eaey to he done ; wady 
to hear. All the senses of ready, aotlve or passive^ grow 
out of that of being prepared. 

n. ft. 1. Beady money; cash: usually with 
the definite article. [Slang.] 

Lord Stmtt was not flush in ready, either to go to law, 
or clear old debts. .drAtOAiiof, Hist. John BoU. (latham,) 

2. The condition of being ready. [Colloq.1— 

8. The position of a soldier’s weapon following 
the command **Make ready!” or “Beady!” 
[Colloq.] 

[The hunter] bests patisntly and noiselesdy from the 
leeward . . . with his rifle attbe wady. 

T, RooeeeeU, Bunting Triply p. HR 


mOsTMtettoB 

AgOOd reaf^ia state of being fully lesdy or 
a good oonmoon of readlnesa. [Colloq.] 
ready (red'ib t, ; pret. and pp. readied, ppr, 
readying, [< ME. redien, redyen (ae D. reeden, 
prepare, dress^ as MLG. rdden, reiden ss MHG. 
reiten, reiden; cf. ME. beredien ss G. htHreiten s 
8w. be-reda as Dan. be-rode, prepare, get ready, 
etc.); < ready, a."} 1. To make ready; put into 
proper condition or order; dis^o; arrange; 
prepare. [Obsolete or archaic. j 

Tbare-fore what-so-euer thou bee that rediee the tor to 
InfeOode, . . . bane in myndebeselyfortohalde the name 
of Ibesn in thl mynde. 

Eampole, Prose Treatises (B. E. T. 8.X P- a 
And, having readied all these costly thingi^ 

In a poore pedlers tmsse he packs his wsres. 

Ueywood, Troia Britannioa (16O0X (Nowt.) 

2t. To direct. 

For, for the gretnesse of the Bribe and of the See, men 
may go be a 1000 and a 1000 other weyes, that no man 
cowde wdye him perfltely toward the parties that ho cam 
fro, but sii it were be avoiiture and happ, or be the grace 
of God. Mandeoule, Travels, p. 186. 

reac^-made (red 'i -mad), a. 1. Previously 
made and now ready for use; furnished or oh- 
tained in a formed state ; specifically, in trade, 
made ready for chance sale, and not made to 
order for a particular person : as, ready-made 
clothing; ready-made opinions or excuses. 

When ho hears 

The tale of horror, to some rtady-made foce 
Of hypocritical assent he turns. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, iii. 

The provision-man had honestly the effect of having got 
for the day only into the black coat which he had bought 
ready-made for his first wife's funeral. 

UoweUa, Annie Kilbum, xxiL 

2. Pertaining to articles prepared beforehand: 
as, the ready-mide department of a tailor’s or 
slioomaker’s business. [Trade usi?.] 
ready-man (red'i-man), n. One of the men 
sent aloft in a man-of-war to prepare for evo- 
lutions with spars or sails, 
ready-pole (rod'i-p61), n. A bar fixed across a 
chimney to support tha pot-hook. It is now 
coininonW of ii^on, but was formerly made of 
wood. MallUrell, [Prov. Eng.] 
ready-reckoner (rod^i-rok'n^r), a. A book of 
tabulated calculations, givitig the value of any 
numbi^r of things from the lowest monetary 
unit upward, as also the interest on any sum of 
money for any period from a day upward, etc. ; 
a book of tables to facilitate calculations. 

I could almost think from the preface (hut such doduc- 
tloiiH are very deceptive) that tlic earliest of Uie books 
which are now oallea waaj/ reekonera, meaning those which 
have totals at given prices ready cast up, was the follow- 
ing : Loudon 1608. wm. Leybom. Panarithmologia ; be- 
ing a mirror for merchants, a brieviate for bankers, a trea- 
sure for tradesmen, a mate for mechanios, and a sure 
guide for purchasers, sellers, or mortgagers of land, leases, 
Riiimitles, rents, pensions, etc., in present poBsesBlon or 
reversion, and a constant concomitant fitteu for all men's 
occasions De Morgan, 

The Clerk in Eastoheap cannot spend the day in verify- 
ing bis Rtady-Reekoner : he must lake it as vmfled, true 
and indisputable. CaWi/lf. 

reaft, n. [Usually in Be. spelling reif, rief; < 
ME. ref, raf, reaf, reve, < AS. r<?a/, spoil, plun- 
der: see reave.] Spoil; plunder; robbery. 

Meaning to live by w(f of other mennes goodes^ wherein 
they have no maner of propertle. 

Holinahed, Chron. (ATawe.) 
The man that wons yon foroste iutlll, 

He lives by reif and felonie ! 

Sang qf the QeMaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 82X 

reaffirm (re-a-f^rm')) f’* t, [= F. r^ffirmer; ae 
re- 4- To affirm again. 

I close with re-qglmUng the truth that I have aimed to 
impress. Channtng, Perfect life, p. 26. 

reaffirmance (rd-^fdr'mans), n. [< reaffirm 4- 
-aaee.] Renewed affirmation ; reaffirmation. 

Awqyirmanesafter such revocation. Farergon. 

reaffirmatiem (rf-af-dr-mft'sh^), n. [< reaf- 
firm 4- -aUanA Renewed affirmation; a re- 
peated affirmation. 

The great movement of thonght which charaoterlsea the 
nineteenth century Is a movement through nwation to 
reoMrmaltScn, through destmotion to reoonstmctlon. 

F. Colwl. Hegel, p. L 

reafforest (rS-a-for'est), r . t. [< re- 4- a/oregf.] 
To convert anew into a forest ; renew the forest- 
growth of; reforest. 

The Legiriature waa obliged to take steps to wqfbwst 
considerable tracts. The Amerieam, Vu. 218. 

reafforeetation (rC-a-for-es-t&'shqn), ». [< re- 
afforeat 4- -afion.] A second afforestation ; pro- 
motion of renewed forest-growth. 

Even partial wqfbriiCalfoii in Bresoia. 

TkaCmdiery,XEXLm, 



tion of or as of a reagent; reflex i 


: ageney or ac- 
tivity; counter-agency; xeaction. 

Btni, the mind, when acted on, la only excited to aelf- 
igency, to manlfeat what It la In Itaelf, In the way of ra- 
iigmey. JET. B* Chrlatlan Theology, p. 178. 

yegigent (s|-fi'jent), n. [< re- + oponf. Of. re- 
act.] 1. One who or that which exerts reflex 
action or influence ; an agency that produces 
reciprocal effects ; a c^use or source of counter- 
resiuts. 

Theae toola have aome queatlonablo properttea. They 
are rtagenU. Machinery la aggreaalve. The weaver be- 
oomea a web, the machinlat a machine. 

Bmtncn, Woiha and Daya. 

2, In chem.j a substance used to effect chemical 
change in another substance for thepurpose of 
identifying its component parts or ox ascertain- 
ing its percentage composition . Thna, the Inf uaion 
ent which indicatea Iron In aolntlon by 


of gmlla la a reagent 
a wk-punde precipitate. 


Barium chlorld la a reagent 


which aeparatea anlphurio acid from a aolntlon In tlie in- 
aoluble form of barinm anlphate which can be weighed, 
and from the weight of which the actual amount m aul- 
phurlo acid can readl^ be deduced. 

3. Anything used for the treatment of a sub- 
stance under investigation to render its nature 
or condition more evident. Ordinarily the object la 
to aee what changes are thua produced, but the word la 
uaed more loosely, aa In honhfntng Nessler's 

reagent, a reagent uaed to detect and determine minute 
qnantitlea of ammonia, particularly In water. It conaiata 
of a strongly alkaline solution of potassium iodide and mer- 
curic chlorld. A few drops added to a few fluidounoes of 
water will cause a alight roddlab-yellow tinge If one part 
of ammonia is present in twenty nillUuii pans of water. 

reaggravation (rfi-ag-ra-va'shgn), n. [< reag- 

C ivatc + -f(wi.] In Mom, Cam, cedes, law, the 
t monitorv, published after three admoni- 
tions and before tiie excommunication, 
reagree (re-argre'), V. [< re~ + agree.^ I. in- 
trans. To a^ee again ; become reconciled. 

II,t trans. To cause to agree again; recon- 
cile. 

And fain to aee that glorious holiday 
Of union which this discord retumm. 

DaniA, Civil Wara^ viL 111. 

reakti v, i. An obsolete spoiling of reck^. 
reaket, n, [Perhaps an erroneous form for wrack 
or wreck f or an error for rente, q. v.; see wrack, 
wreck,'] A kind of plant. [The word occurs only 
in the passage quoted, where it Is uaed as a traualatlon of 
Latin ulva, seaweed.] 

The bore la yll in Lau rente aoyle, 

That feedua on reaUcen and reedes ; 

Bomtymea fromo goodly tjleaaant vine 
A sower tendrell S|ieo(ivs. 

Brant, tr. of Iloraoe’a SaUroa, IL 4. 

reakst. Bee to play rex, under rex, 
reaks-playert. n. One wlio plays reaks (rex). 
Cotnrave, 

reap (r6'al), a. and n. [< ME. real, reall, < OF. 
real, reell'F. rM = Pr. Bp. Pg. real = It. reale, 
< ML. rcalis, belon^g to the thing itself (in 
the disputes of the^ominalists and Realists), 
< L. res.s, thing; perhaps allied to Bkt. rd, 
give. Hence realise, realieaHon, realism, reaU 
ist, reality, etc.; also, from L. res, E. rebus, rcpulh 
lie, republican, etc.] I. a, 1. Actual; genu- 
ine; true; authentic; not imaginary, aitincial, 
counterfeit, or factitious : as, f<?anace. 

I waked, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively shadow’d. MUUm, P. L., viil. 310. 
Homer tells ns that the blood of the gods Is not real 
blood, but only something like it. 

Addimm, Spectator, Ko. 275. 
The hatred of unreality was uppermost with Carlyle ; 
the love of what la teal with Emerson. 

0. W, HvUmes, Emerson, iv. 
It is iirobable that the American inventor of the first 
aiuesthetic has done more for the rtal happiness of man- 
kind than all the moral philosophers from Socrates to 
Mill. Leaky, Europ. Morals, 1. Dl. 

The Tentonlo words are all of them real words, words 
which we are always wanting. 

B. A. Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 168. 

2. Of genuine character; not pretended or pre- 
tending ; unassumed or unassiiming. 

Phoebe's presence made a home about her. . . . Shewaa 
real t Hawthorne, Seven Gables, lx. 

Beat kings hide away their crowns In their wardrobes, 
and affect a plain and poor exterior. 

Bmereon, Works and Bays. 
8. Speoiflcallv, in philos,, existing in or per- 
taining to things, and not words or thought 
merely : being independent of any person’s 
thougni about the subject; possessing charac- 
ters independently of the attribution of them 
by any inoividual mind or any number of minds ; 
not resulting ftom the mind’s action: opposed 
toimaginaryoTintenUonal. Meal dUtm tram adual, 
ipum i i oh as what is only in gsrm or in posse, In sofsras 
It has a powsr of davMoptiig Into a daflnito aottudlty. Is 
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real,aiid itidm^dant of what we iD» think about It Baal 
objects are dther external to the mind, when they are In- 
dependent altogether of our thought, or they are Internal, 
when they depend npon thonght, but not upon thought 
about them. 

The tenn reat (realie), thoimh always importing the exis- 
tent, Is used ill various significations and opiM>sltioni. . . . 
1. As denoting existence, In contrast to the nomenclature 
at existence— the thing as contradlstiiiguisbod fnmi its 
name. Thus we have definitions and di visions real, and dutl- 
nitions and divisions nominal or verbal. 2. As expressing 
'the existent as opposed to the non-existent— a sitmethiiig 
in contrast to a noUiing. In this sense the dimlimtlons of 
existence^ to which reality in the foUowlDg significations 
is oounteiiKwed, are all real. 8. As denoting mHlerlnl or 
extemsL In oonorast to mental, splritnal, or internal, exis- 
tence. This meaning is Improper. . . . 4. As syuonynioiis 
with aetual; and this (a) aa opposed to potential, (5) as up- 
posed to possible existence. 5. As dennllng absolute or ir- 
respective, In opposition to phienomenal or relative, exis- 
tenoe ; In other wordi^ as denoting things In Uiemsclves 
and out of relation to all olae, in contrast to things in re- 
lation tow.and as known by, liitelligoncos, like men, who 
know only nnder the conditions of plurality and dilfer- 
enoe. In this senses which is rarely employed and may 
be neglected, the real is only another term for the uncon- 
ditioned or ahaolnte— rb 6crtt»v oi'. C. As Indicating ex- 
istence considered as a subsistence in nature (ens extra 
anlmam, ons natum), it stands counter to an existence 
ootisiderod as a representation in thought In this sense. 
reale, in the language of the older philoimpliy (Kcbolastic, 
Cartesian, GasseudlanX as applied to em or em, is opposed 
to intenhonale, noHonale, eoneepHhtle, imayinarium, ra- 
tionie, eogniUonie, in anima, in %ntdleeht,jmmt caynitum. 
ideate, etc. ; and corresponds with a parte rei as onposed 
to a parte inteUeetue, with eubjeeUeum as opiKistMl to 
JecUoum, with propriwm, nrinetpale, and fundamentale as 
opposed to vicarium, witli materiale as opposed to /w- 
male, and with fonnale in eeipeo and entitatimm as o|>. 
pimed to revreetniaHvftm, etc. tTndor this head, in the 
vacillating Language of our more recent philosonhy. real 
appruxiniateato, but is hardly convertilfie with, objective, 
in contrast to subjective in the signification there preva- 
lent. 7. Ill close connection with the sixth meaning. 
real, in the last place, denotes an identity or ditTerenec 
founded on the conditions of the existence of a thing in 
itself, in contrast to an identity or difference founded 
only on the relation or point of view in which the thing 
may be regarded by the thinking subject. In this sense 
it is oppoB^ to logical or rational, the terms being here 
employed in a peculiar meaning. Thus a thing which 
really (re) or In itself Is one and indivlsllile may l<»gically 
(ratiane) by the mind be considered as diverse or plural. 

W. HamUton, Held's Works, Note B, 4 1, 5, foot-no^l^ 

Ideas of substances are real when they agree with the 
existence of things. 

Locke, Human Vndeiatandlng, II. xxx. 5. 

We substitute a real for a dramatic person, and Judge 
him accordingly. Lamb, ^itiflciul Comedy. 

For the first time tlie ideal social compact was real. 

Emermn, Hist Biscourso at Coiiisord. 

4t. Sincere; faithful; loyal. 

Then the govenior told them, If they were real, as tlu5y 
professed, he should expect their ready and free concur- 
rence with him in all affairs tending to the public service. 

Jdetnoire of Colonel Ilwtchinaon (104H). (Naree . ) 

6t. Relating to thlnge, not to poreouH; not 
jierRonal. 

Many are perfect in men'a hnmours that are not greatly 
capable of the real part of bnslness. Bacon. 

6. In law, pertaining to or having the quality 
of things fixed or immovable. Bee real estate, 
etc. , below.— Ohattel ruL see ehattei.— Covenant 
real See eooenant- Beal abatraotion. See alelme- 
tion.— Beal aotionjn fate. Seeaction.8.- Bealaaaeta. 
8ee assets, 1. — Beal attrilmte, an attribute known by 
ordinary observation, generalisation, and abstract Ion, 
and signified by a term of first Intention : opiM)8od to a 
notional attrUniU, which is signified by a tt^mi of second 
Intention.— Beal burden, in Soots law, a burden in money 
imposed on the subject of a right, as on an estate, in the 
deed by which the right la constituted, and thus distin- 
guished from a personal burden, which is imposed merely 
on the receiver of the right— Beal obaracter. See cAar- 
oefer.— Beal component of a foroe. see eomponent.-^ 
Beal oompoaltion. (a) The union of objects having ex- 
istences distinct from one another. (5) In Eny. ecde.s. law, 
an agreement made between the owner of lands and the 
parson or vicar, with consent of the ordinary, that such 
lands shall be discharged from payment of tithes, in con- 
sequence of other land or recompense given to the fmrson 
in lien and satisfaotlon thereof. Also called eoirnpontion 
q^ MMst.— Baal oonoordaiiea. See eoneordanoe, 8.— 
Baaloontraot See eonfroet— Baal oonve^onoet, the 
agreement of a thing with itself.— Baal definition, the 
definition of a thing— that is to say, of a species— by stat- 
ing the components of its essence, or its place In natoral 
olassifioatlon. For the nomlDaliBts tlioro could be no real 
definition, In the proper sense ; bencei, finding the defini- 

.. * ^ new definitions of the 

ts and Wolf, Is the 

^ -J the thing defined 

follows ; for Kant, ^e definition which sets forth the pos- 
sibility of the thing from its essential marks ; for Mill, the 
definition of a name with an implied assumption of the ex- 
istence of the thing.— Baal dijpradation. See dearada- 
Hon, 1 (a).— Baal dlltilUJtton. (a) A distinction Indepen- 
dent of any person's thought. <6) A distinction between 
real objects. The Sootiats made subtle and elaborate defi- 
nitions of this phrase.— Baal dlvandty. dlvUdon. ana, 
aaaanoa. Bee the nouns.— Baal aitata, in tew.* (a)jiuid, 
including with it whatever nature or artificial annexa- 
tion inheres with it as a part of it or aa the means of its 
enjoyment, aa minerals on or in the earth, standing or 
mniiing water, growing trees, permanent hnlldings, and 
fences. In this sense the term refers to those physical 
objects of ownsnhip which are immovable. (6) The own- 
erihip of or property in laud% etc.; any legal or equitable 


teal 

Intefust in lands, eto., except some minor, temporary, or 
inchoate rights which by Che laws of most Junsdiotlons 
are deemed to 1 m» personal estate. " At common law, any 
estate in lands, etc., the date of the termination of which 
is not determined by or ascertainable from or at the dato 
of the act which creates It, is real estate.** (Itobinson.) The 
line between the two classes of property is differently 
drawn in detail, according as the object of the law is to 
define what shall be taxed, or what shall go hi the heir in 
ease of intestacy as distingutshe<l from what shall go 
through the administrator to the next of kin, nr what 
shall come within the rules aa to recording titles, <ir other 
pun>oaea.— Beal evldfliioe, exchange, fooui. Ibgue. 
Hoe the nouns.— Beal horee-power. Hamo as indicated 
horsepower (which see, nnder Aorw-potesr).— Beal iden- 
tity, the non-difference in reality of tlic extremes of a re- 
lation.— Beal immunity (eecUts.). Hee immunity, 3. — 
Beal induction. Beo Induction, 6.— Beal lawi, laws 
which directly and Indirectly regnlate property, and the 
rights of property, withont changing the state of the per- 
son.— Beal noon. Same as apparent noon (which see, 
under op!par»rt£X~Beal partluon, the mental separa- 
tiun of an ohjeot Into iMuts which might l>e physfoally 
Bep^tod.-Beal potodji^;, iKMfibUJty 

,quan- 

wavji HVMaiMaMg| umwaavve wwg a wv&aasMaMai right. 

Bee the nouno.— Beu QUeetlon, a question where the at- 
tribute in regard to whose presence or absence liniulry Is 
niHileiBBrealone.— BealedenoeorphilOBOPhy. (a> 
A science or philosopiiy that is caused in the mind by a 
real tiling, as physics, inHUiematies, metaphysics ; a sp^- 
ulatlvc science : opposed to pradical sdenoo, which is 
caused in the tniinf iiy an idea of a thing to be brought 
about, (h) A scieneo which bus a determinate reality fur 
its object, and is conversant about existences other than 
forms of thought : in this sense, mathematlos is not a real 
science. — Baal aarvloes. same espreduU eervioes (which 
see, under predtof).- Baal things, in law, things siiuHtaii- 
tial and immovable, and the rignts and profits annexed to 
or issuing out of them.— Baal truth, the agreement of a 
judgment with its object: oppcMmd Ui formal truth, which 
consists in the agroeinont of a reasoning with the prin- 
ciples of logic.— Tha raal stuff, the genuine thing; that 
wlileh is really what la represented or supposed : used es- 
pecially of liqui^rs. f('ollo«|.] 

In this exhibition there are, of course, a certain number 
of persons who make believe that thiiy are handliitt you 
round tokay— giving you the real Imp^al Stuff, with the 
seal of genuine stamped on tlio cork. 

Thackeray, Men and rictures. 

Baalwarrandioa. Beevmrmndte(!.nByn.land2. BeaL 
Actual, Ptmtioe, veiitahlo, substantial, ententlal. Beat 
applies to tliat which ocrtulnly exists, as opiaised to that 
which is imaginary or feigneti : as, real ciiiise for alarm ; 
a real occiirrenco ; a real person, ami not a ghost or a shad- 
ow ; real sorrow. Aetual applies to tliat which Is brought 
to be or to pass, a|opiM>sed to that which Is ]M>ssihlc, proba- 
ble, conceivable, approximate, estimated, or guessed at. 
Actual has a rather new but natural secondary sense of 
present. PosUioe, from the idea of a thing’s being placed, 
nx^ or established, is opposed to uncertain or dtmbtful, 

II, n, 1. Tliat which Ih real; a real existence 
or object; a reality. 

While It is true that correlatives Imply each other. It la 
not tnie that all oorrelatlves imply Beals. . . . Tlie only 
meaning wo can attach to Keality Is that every Beal haa 
a corresponding fooling or group of fuellngs. 

O. U. Lewes, l*robs. of Lifo and Mind, II. 10. 

2t. A realist. 

Bcotlsts^ Thomlsts, Beals, Noniinals. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 077. 

The reaL (a) Roality. (5) Tho real thing ; the genuine 
article. ICoIUni.] 

A cynic might suggest as the motto of modern life thia 
simple legoTiu,— Just as good as the real.*' 

C. D, Warner, iiacklog Btudios, p. 4. 

reaU (r6'al)» ndv. [< rmA, a.] Really; truly; 
very; quite. [Colloij., Kiig. and U, 8.J 
real'^t (ro'?-!)* [< mB. real, rialL rial, ryall, 

ryell, roiat, royal, regal, < AF. rcutl, rmal, OF. 
real, F. rial (used only in certain antique locu- 
tions), = Sp, Pff, real = It. reale, regale, < L. 
regalis, regal, kmgly, royal : see royal and re- 
goB, doll mots of reaV^. Of. leal, lotfal, legal, 
similarly related.] Royal; regal; royally ex- 
oelleiit or splendid. 

Thus, real as a prince Is in his hallo, 

Levo 1 this ohaiintecloer in his imsture. 

Chaucer, Nan's rrfest’s Tale, 1. 804. 

Sir. I could wish that for the tlnio of your vouchsafed 
ahldtiig here, and more real entertainment, this my house 
stood on the Muses' hill. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 

Beall, magnanimous, iNMintious. 

Hartton, Antonio and Mellida, I., li. 1. 

real^ (ra-fiF), n,; pi. reates (r^a'los). [Also rial; 
< Bp.rda^a coin so culled, lit. ^roysX, Kla.regaUSf 
regal, royal: seerca/'**, 
ri^al,regali ,] Asub- 
sidiaty silver coin 
and money of account 
in Spain and 8pan- 
ish-American coun- 
tries. The corrent real 
of Spain {real de veUon) ia 
one quarter of the peseta 
or franc, and worth about 5 United Htates cents, 
loan real, corresponding to the old Hpanisli realdeplata. 
Is one eighth of a dollar (Mexican peso), and reckoned at 
124 cents. The latter coin, both Bpaolah and Mexican, cir- 
culated largely In the United States down to about 186(V 
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SUver Real ofltabella II.— BriUsh 
MuKum. (Sice of origtaiaL) 

TbeMex- 


real 

being oalled n Rpanleh or Mexican ■hilling In Kew York, ■ 
levy (iee Icega, l) In the South, etc. 

Xeal^ aI ) t [Cuban, perhaps < 6p. real, roy- 
al: see rc«r-*, real^, Cf. <5F. real, a kiml of ntur- 
geoD.] The big-eyed herring, or saury, Ehjps 
murus. [(hiba.] 
reales, n. Plural of renl^, 
realgar (r$-aP^r), a. [Also rtmiffar, < ME. re- 
aalffor^ ^mlf/ar, rosalgar; = CP. rmlqaly retwnl^ 
Tiagaly realgal, riHgal^ P. rdalgar = Sp. rejalgar 
ss Pg, romlgar as It. rmgallo (ML. riHigallum)^ 
< raltf aUghaVy realgar, lit. ‘jiowder of the 
mine,* mineral powder (mo called liecause de- 
rived orig. from Bilver-niineB) : rah), rchjy dust, 
powder; «l, the ; gUdr (gar), cavern, mine. Cf. 
At. rah) OMfar, orpimeut.] ArHeuie disuljihid 
(AbqB^), a combination of an (‘({iml number of 
sulfur and arHonic atoms; n‘(l suliihurot of 
arsenic, which is found imtivo in traiiHparont 
crystalH, and also inaHsivc. Realgar dlffent from 
orplmeiit in tliator]>iinont is eonipotieil of two eouivaleiiie 
of anwiiic anil three of aiilphnr, arid hoa n yellow oolur. 
Realgar, alno called m/ aracnic or niby nUphur, Is ore* 
pared aiilflcially for iitu; aa a pigmeiitHiiu for making white 
nre, which ia a mixture of 2 parta of ruliy aulxihur and 10 
parto of niter. 

realisation, realise. Hoc rvaUsntiony realize, 
realism (I‘d'al-izm), n. [s= P. rMisiue = Hp. Pg. 
It. realismoss: G. realinmus, < NL. realmnus; 
as real^ + -isiu,] 1 . 'rhe doctrine of the realist, 
in any of the seiiBCB of that word. Hoe espe- 
cially realist, n,,\, 

(1) Extreme reali»m tauglit that iiniversala were sub- 
itaiioea orthinga, exlatiiig independently of and Beparate- 
ly from particulars. This waa the essence of I'lnto's tlie- 
ory of ideas. . . . (2) Moderate realintm also taught that 
unlveraals were substances, hut only as dependent upoti 
and liiHcpiiralile from individuals, In which each inhered : 
that is, each iiidveraal inhered in each of the particulars 
ranged under It. This was the theory of Arlalotle, who 
held tliat the ro6« n or Individual thing was the first es- 
seiioe, while univorauls were only second essences, real in 
a loss complete sensu than ttrst essences. He thus reversed 
the Platonic doctrine, wliich attributoii the fullest reality 
to uiiiversals only, and a merely participative reality to 
individuals. . . . (ii) Extreme iiomimilism taught that 
uiiiversals hod uosiibsituitiveorolijuetiveexlHteiicuat all, 
hut were merely empty names or words. [See lunnimtl- 
tfinn.! (4) Mialerate iioininalism or eonceptunllsm taught 
that uiiiversals have no subsiatiUve exiateiice at all, hut 

S et 01*6 more Ilian mere imiiies signifying iiotliing; and 
tiat they exist really, iliuiigii only siihJectlvelv. as coic 
cepta in the mind, of wliich names arc the vocal aymlKils. 

. . . (f)) (The medieval schiMilmeiiJ Alhei'tuM Magnus, 
Thomas Afiiiiiias, Huiih ScaiIiim. and otliers fuseil all these 
views into one, and taught lhai uiiiversals exist In a three- 
fold niaiiiier: unlversulia ante rem, us thoughtH in the 
mind of (iml; uiilvorsalla In re, as the essence ((|ulddlty1 
of things, according to Aristotle ; and iiiiiversnlia laist rent, 
as uoiicupia ill the sense of miMloratu iioiniiinllsm. This 
is to-day the orthodox phllosopliy of the Catholic (.'hiirch, 
as opposed to tliu prevailingly exclusive conceptual ism of 
the Protustiitit world. ... In uuiiti'Hst with all the views 
above presuiiicU, another and sixth view will now bo 
stateil. . . . pi) Itelutloiiisin or scieiitlllc realism teaches 
that universuls, or geiiem and species, arc, Brat, objective 
relations of exlNtenue iiimnig objeotlvely existing things ; 
seoundly, subjective concepts of these relutiuiis, deter- 
mined in the mind by tlie relations tlieinscivcs ; and third- 
ly, names ropreseiitntive Imih of the relations and of the 
concepts, and applicable alike to both. Tills is the view 
lugieally imidied in all scieiitille elassiflcationsof iiatiirul 
objects, regarded ns objects of real scleutlilc knowluilge. 

F. E, Abbott .Seientitlc Theism, Lit. 

2. Ill literature iiiid art, the repn^Heiitatioii of 
what iH real in fact; tlie effort to exhibit the 
literal reality and iiiivaniiHlKMl truth of tbiiigM; 
treatment, of eharact era, object b, MceneM, eveiitH, 
oiroumstancoM, et.<*., according to actual truth 
or appearance, or to intriiiHic iirobability, with- 
out Melection or preference over the ugly of what 
is beautiful or admirable: oiijmsed to iiivali»m 
and romanticism, Goinjmre uaturaHsm, 

I wish the render particulnrly to observe, throughoiil nil 
these works of Tiiilortit, the distinction of the imaginative 
verity from falselUMid on tin* one hand, iiiul from realitrm 
on the other. Jitmkin, Modern Pahitei*B, III. il. ]l. 

A far fuller measure of the ease and grace and life of 
the realism whicli Hiutto had taught. 

i>. U. JUitehell, Round Together, ii. 
By rrofinn I mean simply the olmorvation of things os 
they are, the familiarity with their aspect physical and 
liitelleetnal, and the coiiseimeiit fHciilty of reproducing 
them with approximate ildellty. 

ConUmporary Rev,, L. 241. 

Exact realiim. Bee //fTtarfMo.— Hypothetic real- 
ism. Bee Natural realism, the doctrine 

that in sensation (if not also in volition) we liave a direct 
ounsciouBiieas of a real object other than ourselves, so that 
we lire as sure of the existence of the outer world as we 
are of our own, or even of ttie presence of ideas. 

In Um act of sensible perception, I am conscious of two 
things of myself us the perceiving subject, and of nii ex- 
ternal I'eality , . . as the object (mrceiveil. . . . lam con- 
scious of knowing ench of them, not mediately, in some- 
thing else, as reprmmted, but immediately in itself, as ex- 
isting. . . . Rach is tippi'ehended tsiiiHlly, and at once, in 
the same indivisildo energy . . . ; and . . . each is appre- 
hendetlont of, ami In direct contrast to, the other. . . . 'I'he 
contents of the fact of perception, as given In conscious- 
uess, being thus establtslied, what are the consequenoea to 
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philosophy, ftooofdlog os the truth of its tastlmoiiy Is, ar 
u not, admiUodT On the former slteri " "" 

of consciousness, in thf 

tionally acknowledged, . 

fiut hypothesis or o^onstration, Uie reality of mind and 
the reality of matter ; while no oonoessioii is yielded to 
the sceptic, through which he may subvert philosophy in 
maiiifestli^ its self-cuntradiotion. The one legitimate 
doctrineu thus possible, may be colled natural realism or 
natural dualism. ... If the testimony of coiisciousness 
to our knowledge of an external world existing be rejected 
with the idealist, but with the realist the existence 
that world be affirmed, we have a scheme which— as it 
by many varloua hypotnesei endeavours on the one hand 
not to give up tlie reality of an unknown material universe, 
and on the other to explain the ideal illusion of its cogni- 
tion --may be called the doctrine of cosmothetlo idealism, 
hypothetical realism, or hypothetical dualism. This last 
[system] . . . is the one which . . . has found favour with 
the immense majority of philosophen. 

Sir W.Uamaton, Reid s Works, Note A, 1 1, la 

realist (re'al-i.st), n, and a, [= F. realiste = 
8p. Pg. lt,"realista == G. realist, < NB. realia- 
ta; an real^ + I, n, 1. A logician who 

bolds that the esBcuceB of natural classeB have 
some mode of being in the real things : in this 
sense distinguislied as a scholastic realist : op- 
]iOMed to nominalist. As mk>ii as Intelloctual devel- 
opment had reached the point at which tiieii were ca- 
pable at conceiving of an essence, they naturally found 
themselves realists. But r^otsiloti alumt words inclined 
them to be nominalists. Thus, a controversy sprang up 
between those sects in the eleventh century (first in the 
Irish monasteries, and then spread through the more civ- 
ilised countries of northern ICuropeX and was practically 
settled In favor of the realists toward the end of the 
twelfth century. During the fourteenth century a reac- 
tion from the subtleties of Bcotus produced a revival of 
nominalistic views, which were brought into a thorough- 
going doctrine by Occam, his followers being distinguisli- 
^ as terminiats from other schools of nominaliBts. At the 
time when scholasticistii came to a rather violent end, 
owing to the revival of leanikig, the terminists were in 
the ascendant, though aoino of the universities were 
Mcotlst. The Cartesians did not pnifess to be realists ; and 
Leibiiits was a decided nominalist; while tbewholeweteht 
of the English school (Uocatii, Iltdibes, Locke^ Berkel^, 
Hume, Hartley, Reid, Brown, the Mills, and others) went 
in the same direction. At the present day philosophy 
seems to 1)u, and science certainly Is, prevailingly realistic. 
Hoe quotation under realism, 1. 

2. A phUoMopber who bcliovos in the real ex- 
istenoe of the external world as independent 
of all til ought about it, or, at least, of the 
thought of any individual or any number of 
iudi>aduals. — 8. In literature and art, a be- 
liever in or a practiser of realism; one who 
represents persons or things as he conceives 
them to be in real life or in nature; an oppo- 
nent of idealism or romanticism. 

now liard and meagre Uiuy seem, the professed and 
fliiishod realids uf our own day, iitigraced by that spiritual 
candor which makes half the richness of Clhirlanduio ! 

Ii, James, Jr., ’I'raiis. Sketches, p. 2»8. 

4 . One wlio advocates technical as opposed 
to classical education; one wlio upholds the 
method of the real-Hchools. [A German use.] 

U. Of or pertaining to realism; realistic; 
naturalistic. 

realistic (re-a-lis'tik), a, [< realist + -/c.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to the realists in pliilosophy ; 
characteristic of speculative realism. 

TYiorealUltio tendency— the disposition to mistake words 
for things— is a vice Inherent in all ordinary thinking. 

J, FUke, Cosmic Philos., 1. 122. 

2. Exhibiting or characterized hy realism in 
description or representation ; objectively real 
or literal ; lifelike, usually in a bad or depre- 
ciatorv sense: as, a realistic novel or painting; 
a realistic aoooimt of a munler. 

A bit of realisHo painting, in the midst of a piece of 
decorative painting, would offend us, and yet the realistic 
bit would odd a certain amount of veracity. 

P, O. BamsrUm, Hraphio Arts, v. 

RealisUe they are In the nobler sense : that is, they are 
true to nature without being slavish copies of nature. 

C. C. Perkim, Italian Hculpture, p. 91. 

Reallstlo dnslism. Bee dvalistn. 
realistically (rd-a-lis^ti-kal-i), adr. In a re- 
alistic manner; iii a manner tliat lias regard to 
the actual appearance of objects or circum- 
stances, or the real facts of existence. 
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In tha angllih plays slons la to be found tho wsnntiL 
the mellownflss, and the fiOUtg of pointing. 

JfoMUfop, IHydeii. 

Nothing can have rsahUp for na until It enters within 
the circle of VeeliniL either directly through pereeptioo, 
ur indirectly throng Intuition. Conception is the sya^ 
boHcal representation of such real jiresentatlon. 

0, II, Lewes, Probs. or lAfe and Mind, U. u. 

2. That which is real or genuine: something 
that really is or exists, as opposed to what is 
imagined or pretended; an essential verity or 
entity, either in fact or in representation. 

Of that skill the more thou know'st 
The more she will soknowledgo thee her head, 

And to realities yield all her shows. 

MUttm, P. L., vill. 576. 

Only shadows are dispensed below, 

And Earth has no reality but woe. 

Cowper, Hope, L 68. 

They who live only for wealth, and the things of this 
world, follow shadows, neglecting the great rsofim which 
■re eternal on earth and in heaven. 

SusMwr, Orations, 1. 194. 

8. In law, same as realty^. [Now rare.]— Abso- 
lute raalltF. See ateofi<te.--Emmoal reality, the re- 
ality of an object of actual or oonuitionate experience. 

What we insist on is the empMcal reality of time, that 
Is. Ita objective validity, with reference to all objects 
which can ever come before our senses. What we deny 
is that time haa any claim to absolute reality, so that, 
without taking into aooonnt the form of our sensuous con- 
dition, it ahouTd by Itaelf be a condition or <iuality inherent 
in thing! ; for suen qualities as belong to uiiiigs by them- 
selves can never bo given to u4 through the senses. 

Kant, Critique of Pore Reason, tr. by Miiller. 

Objeotiva reality, truth; reference to a real object 
This Is Uie sense in which this phrase is used by Kant 
At an earlier date it would have meant existence in tlie 
mind. With later writers It means nearly the same os 
ahsvlule rwlity.^ Praotloal reality, in the Kaniutn Phi- 
los,. that force in a postulate of tlio practical reason by 
which it becomes the source of the possibility of realising 
the summum bonum. 

I have, indeed, no Intuition which ahonld dotemiine ita 
objective thetirutic reality of the moral law, out not the 
less it has a real application, which is exhibited in con- 
creto in intentions or maxims : that is, it haa a pratti- 
eal reality adiioh can lie speclfled, and this is sufficient to 
Justify it even with a view to noiimena. 

KarJ, Critique of Pr^tical Reason, tr. by T. K. Abbott, 

[p. 14«. 

Reality of la.wa, a legal phrase for all laws oomMirnlng 

I iroperfy and things.— BUtnectiva reality, real existeiieo 
n the mind. 

Time has subieetive reality with regard to internal ex- 
perience ; that is, I really have the representalion of tlme^ 
and of my detenuiiiaUotiH in it 

Ka^d, Critique uf l^re Reason, tr. by MUller, p. 87. 

Theoretical reality, in the Kantian phUm,, validity 
as a hypothesis.— Tranaoendental reality. Bamo as 
absolute reality, m Byn, 1 and 2. Verity (see rnifi). 
Reality means that a thing certainly is ; rruf A applies to 
the correctness of what is said or iMdieved about the thing, 
the conformity of such rcfiort or iNilief to raality. The 
reality of a danger ; the actuality of tlie arrival of help ; 
the tmth about the matter. 

reality^t, Same as realty"^. 

Our reality to the emperor. Fuller. 

realizability (r«-a-li-za-biri-ti), n, [< reali- 
zable 4* -ity (see -bilily]','] Oapability of being 
realized. [Karo.J 

realizable (i*e'a-li-za-bl), «. [< F. rMisahlc; 
as realize ■+• -atile,’] ’’Ca]>able of being realized, 
realization (re'^-i-za'sbon), n, [< OF. reali- 
sation, F. realisation; as realize + -at ion,'} 1. 
A bringing or coming into real existence or 
manifestation, as of something conceived or 
imagined : as, tho realization of a project. 

The realixaHon of tho rights of humanity In tho nation 
is tho fulllllment of rightoiiusness. 

E. Mulferd, The Nation, vL 

The desire is the direction of a self-GonsciouB subject 
to the realisatton of an idea. 

T, U. Oreen, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 151. 


2. Perception of the reality or real existence 
of something; a realizing sense or feeling: as, 
the realization of one’s danger. 

All intrinsic and awful realisation of eternal truths. 

lalay Bums, Memoir of W. C. Burns, p. 98. 

8. The act of realizing upon something; con- 
X 1/1 - 1 /•« / *• \ r « version into money or its equivalent; exchange 

1;“^* of property for its money value. [I^rade use.l 
reahwjs pit, realide^ rcahdtRic — It. re- The act of converting money into land 

or real estate. Imp, Diet 
Also spelled realisaUon, 


aiitd, < ML. r€alita{t-)s, < realm, real: see real^, 
Cf. realty^,'] 1. The being real; tmth as it is 
in the thing; objective validity; independence 
of the attributions of individual thou^t ; posi- 
tively determinate being. 

11 ee exhorted him to beleeve tha rsoRty of the saenu 
menl after the consecration. 

Focus, Martyr^ p. 1159, an. 1548. 

Reality shall rule, and all shall be as they shall be for- 
ever. Sir T, Browtw, CHiiist Mor., 111. 24. 

For this, in reati^. Is the port of Acre, where ships He 
at anchor. Poeodcs, Deooription of the East^ IL i. 66. 


realize (ris'al-iz), v , ; pret. and pp. realized, jmr. 
realizing. ’[< OF. realiser, F. realiser =b 8p. Pg. 
realizar; as real^ 4* -ize.J I. tram, 1 . To make 
or cause to become real; bring into existence 
or fact: as, to realize a pre^t, or a dream of 
empire. 

His [Clive'sl dexterity and reaolution realised, in the 
course of a few months^ more than all the gorgixms visions 
which had floated before the Imagination ofnuplelz. 

Macaulay, Lord dive. 
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AU art to at entaTOnr to fwMM In matortaltormtuid 
cotoan tn ide* of beautjr Utent tn the human a^t fh»in 
the beginning. FaWig qfthe H^/p. 5. 

Children are, an it werc^ fresh blocks of marble, In which, 
if we have any ideal, we have a new chance of reaiiting 
it after we have failed in ourselves. 

, J. R iSieley, Nat. Keligion, p. 188. 

2. To peroeive or comprehend the reality of ; 
make real or distinct to one’s self; recomizo 
the real nature or the actual existence of: as, 
to realize the horrors of war; to realize one’s 
danger or one’s deficiencies. 

Intrenched within these many walls, the people of this 
gay capital cannot rwliu war. W, Wart, Zenobla, II. xL 

In order to pity suffering we must rtaUm it. 

Ltiky, Europ. Morals, 1. 188. 

He [Samuel Adams] wanted the whole world to realize 
that the rule of a republic is a rule of law and order. 

t/. A'm, Critical Period of Amer. Hist., iv. 

3- To manifest as real or as a reality; exhibit 
the actual existence or character of ; cause to 
appear real or distinct. 

lo put these materials to poetical use is required an 
imagination capable of painting nature^ and retuizing Ac- 
tion. Johneon, MUton. 

The child reaUtee to every man his own earliest remem- 
brance, and so supplies a defect in our education, or en- 
ables us to live over the unconscious history with a sym- 
pathy BO tender as to be almost personal emrience. 

JBmeraon, Domestic Life. 

Correggio appears to have been satisfied with realvdrM 
the tumult of heaven rushing to meet earth, and earth 
straining upwards to ascend to heaven in violent cominci- 
Uon. J, A. Sytnonde, Italy and Greece, p. 274. 

4. To bring or get into actual possession ; make 
ono*s own ; clear as a profit or gain ; obtain a 
return of : as, to realize a fortune from 8)>ccu- 
lation. 

Bend mo an account of the number of crowns you real- 
ize. Sheiley, To H. Utivclcy, Oct. 18, 1810. 

Pope w.**^ the first Englishman who, by the mere sale of 
his writings, realized a sum which enabled him to live in 
comfort, "ud in perfect independence. 

Macaulay, Montgomery’s Poenia 

Man begins with nothing realized (to use the wordX and 
he has to make capital for himself by the exercise of those 
faculties wliich are his natural inheritance. 

J. U. Newman, Gram, of Assent, ix. 

The question u« imposing upon what has been termed 
realized Income a higher poundage than that for what 
has been termed precarious income has been frequently 
raised. 8. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 188. 

5. To bring into form for actual or I'cady use; 
exchange for cash or ready means : as, to realize 
one’s stock or securities. [Trade use.]— 0. 
To fetch as a price or return; bring in ex- 
change or as eoiimeiisatioii ; make a return of: 
as, how much didf the cargo realize f his labor 
realizes but little. 

A farm he soldtieaffNecf loss than was anticipated. 

b Whyte MelvUle, White Hose, 11. xxvi. 

7. To convert into rca! ostate ; make real prop- 
erty of. Imp, Diet 

II, intrans. To obtain ready money or profits 
by sale of property. 

Also spelled realise, 

TealizedneSB (re'al-i-zed-nos), 91. The state of 
being realizod. 

But taking pleasure to be the feeling of tlio reaUzednest uf 
the will or self, we should donbt if apart from some pres- 
ent function or activity pleasure could exist 

F. ti, Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 119. 

realizer (re'al-i-z6r), ti. One who realizes. 
Coleridge, 

Tealisiuly (re'al-I-zing-li), adv. Bo as to real- 
ize. [Rare.] 

reallege (re-OrleJOf OF. reaUeguer, F. 

realleguer; as re- + allege^,'] To allege again. 
Cotgrave. 

realliance (r§-arlI'anB), n, [< re- + alliance,1 
A renewed alliance, 
reallicht, adv. Bee really*^, 
really^ (rfi'al-i), adv, [< reaD + -Zjy*.] 1. In 
a real manner; with or in reality; m fact, and 
not in appearance only; in truth; actually; 
truly. 

The bread therefore ohangetb not to his essence, but is 
bread rsoUis, and is the bodie of Christ saoramentsllie. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 466. 

James . . . hoped to obtain a law, nominally for the 
removal of all religious disabilities, bat really for the ex- 
cluding of all Protestants from all offices. 

Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

2. Indeed; to tell the truth; as a fact: often 
used as a slight corroboration of an opiniop or 
declaration, or ii^rrogatively or exclamatorily 
to express slightwrprise. [Colloq.] 

Why, reeUy, sixty-five is somewhat old. Yeung, 

BeeRy, no ; a dyspeptic demigod It makes one dyspeptic 

think of 1 De Quineey, Homer, it. 

•Bya. X, IMy, abeolately, certainly, verily, positively. 
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really^ adv. [< me. rsoZy. 

riddy. reaUiche; < reaV^ + (jf. ropa%.j 
Royally; in a royal or regal manner; like a 
king. 

It is fnl fkir to ben yclept msdame, 

And gon to vlgiliee al byfore. 

And nan a mantel riaUyehe ibore. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. S78. 

really^ (rB-a-lI')> [< + "Wy. Cf . raWyl.] 

To form or'arrange again; recompo*<»\ 

That whil’st the Gods . . . 

Were troubled, and amongst themselveM at nds, 
Before they could new oounsels re<Ulie, 

To set upon them in that extasie. 

Spencer, P. Q., vn. vi. 28. 

raallll (relm), n. [< ME. realmCf ryalnic, roinlme, 
royalme, reaume, reume,rewme, reame, reme, rent, 

< OF. realme, reaume, roiaUne, royaumv, F. 
royautne == Pr. realme, reyalme, reialme = OBp. 
reame, realme ss It. reams, < ML, as if ^^regaii- 
mett, a kingdom, < L. regalis, of a king: sec 
reaVi, royal, regal."] 1, A royal jurisdiction or 
extent of government; a king’s dominions; a 
kingdom. 

Pes among the pnple he put to the reaume, 

WiUktm qf Palerne (E. K. T. S.X 1. 6240. 
Bydrak, Misak, and Abdenago: that is to seye, God 
glorious, and God victorious, and God over alio Thinges 
and Hentce. MaitdeviUc, ’l*ravelR, p. 86. 

Whoso wol seken aotes of sondry remec 
May rede of dremes many a wonder thing. 

Chaucer, Nun’s l^rlest’s Tale, 1. 816. 
Which Salique land the French unjustly glose 
To be the realm of fTance. Shak,, Hen. V., 1. 2. 41. 
Thou, great Anna! whom throe realme obey. 

Pope, R. of the L., ill. 7. 
These are our realme, no limit to their sway— 

Our flag the sceptre ail who meet ot)ey. 

Byron, ('orsalr, i. 1. 

2. Figuratively, a jurisdiction or domain in 
general; a sphere of power, influence, or opera- 
tion; province; arena. 

The Goddess goes exulting from his sight, 

And seeks the seas profound, and leaves the realme of light 

J^den, Iliad, i. 

3. In zoogoog,, a prime division of the earth’s 
surface ; a faunal area of the largest extent ; a 
zofilogical region of tho first order.— To abjure 
the rMlm. Bee allure, 

realnBBB (re'al-ncs), n. The state or condition 
of being or appearing real ; manifest gonuino- 
neBs; freedom from artifice or any dcccpiion. 

There is such a realnesa to his naiTatlon that one is will- 
ing to overlook his many deficiencies in tho art of expres- 
sion. Science, VL 472. 

real-BChool (ro'al-skfil), n, [Tr. G. rcalschtde, 

< real, real, practical, = E. real^, + sehulc, 
school, = E, sehooD,] One of a class of pre- 
jiaratory scientific or technical sifhools in Ger- 
many, corresponding in grade to the gymnasia 
or classical schools. 

realty^ (re'al-ti ), H. [< OF. ^realiv = Tt. realtd, 

< ML. reaUia{U)8, reality: see reality^, Cf. 
lealty and legality, specialty and speciality, ptr- 
sondlty and personality, etzi.] If, Reality. — 2. 
In law: fa) Immobility, or the fixed, pennanent 
natim» of that kind of property termed real, (h) 
Landed property; real estate. See reuD and 
personalty, 

really^ (re'al-ti), n. [< ME. realle, rielte, rcaute, 
roiaUce, < CiP. realtc, reautc, royaulte, P. nty- 
auU, royalty, = It. realtd, < ML, rcgaUta{U)s, < 
L. regalis, regal : see regal, reat^, Cf. reality^, 
royalty,] 1. Royalty. 

Whi sholdys thou my reaUc oppress? 

Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 60. 

Kings do . . . hasard Infinitely 

In their free realtice of rights and honours, 

Where they leave much for favourites’ powers to order. 

Chapman and Shirley, Admiral of France, 1. 

2. Loyalty; fealty. 

O heaven ! that sneh resemblance of the Highost 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not, Miltcn, P. L., vL 116. 

ream^ (rfim), n. [Also rcem, raim; < ME. rem, 
reme, < AS. redm s= I), rmm = MLG. rom, LG. 
rom = MUG. roum, G. rami, rahm = lee],rjdmi, 
cream; ori^n unknown.] Cream; also, the 
oream-like froth on ale or other liquor; froth 
or foam in general. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Soone aftlr se schal sc as it were a lltioiir of oyle as- 
oande vp flctyi^e aboiie In tnaner of a skyn or of a reme. 
Book qf Quinte JSuenoe (ed. FurnivallX p. 0. 
Cristened we wc<ire In red rem 
T^on hli bodi bliKlde on the Beem 
Of Ciprekse and Olyue. 

BUy Food (E. E. T. 8.), p. 146. 

ream^ (rSm), v. i, [< ream^, n.] 1. To cream; 
mantle ; foam ; froth. [I^v. Eng. and Scotch.] 
wr Teaming swats [ale] that drank divinely. 

Bums, Tam o’ Bhauter. 


raanlmatB 

A huge pewter measuring pot, . . . which. In tho lan- 
guage of the hostesa teamed . . , with excellent claret, 

iSsott, Waverley, xl. 

2. To appear like foam; be fleecy. [Rare.] 
Furewell the flax and teaming winiII 
With which tliy house was ulcntifull. 

Herrick, Tim Widdowes Teares. 

ream^ (rem), v. t, [Also reem, dial, nni, nwe; 

< ME. remen, rimen, rumen, < AS. rwnan, widen, 

extend, spread, enlarge, etc. (=r OS. rumian =; 
OFries. rema ax MI). D. ruimen =: MLG. rumen 
SSL OHG. rumian, ruman, MHG. rumen, yield, 
give way, make room, retire, relax, Q. rdnmcn, 
make room, etc., aalcel. ryma, make room, clear, 
quit, as Sw, rywma aa Dan. romme, quit), < rum, 
wide, roomy: see It- To make wide; 

widen; extend; extend by stretching; stretch 
or draw out. 

His full growne statnre, high his head, lookes higher rise ; 
His pearching homes are mim'd a yard beyond assise. 

A Herrings TayU (1698). (Naree,) 

Specifically— 2. To widen or enlarge by the 
use of a rotatory cutter: often with out: used 
especially of a hole or an opening in metal, and 
most commonly in connection with splayed or 
funnel-shaped holes. — 3. Wiaiif.,toopeii (seams) 
for calking. — 4t, To leave; quit. 

Thu niakodest me fleme [flee], 

And thl lond to renw. 

King Horn (E. B. T. 8.X p. 86. 

ream^ (r6m), v, [Early mod. E. reme; < late 
ME. reeme ss D. riem, < OF. rayme, raime, rame, 
F. rafno (ML. reflex rama) =s It. risma, formerly 
alH 0 9*n»m<i,< Sp. I*g. rasma (ML. risma) (cf. late 
MHG. Hs, m, rist, (t. ries, riess = Dan. Bw. ris, 
with loss of final syllable), < Ar. rizma (pi. ri- 
zam), a bundle, esp. of clothes, also of paper. 
The word was brouglit into Europe by the Moors, 
who introduced the manufacture of cotton pa- 
per into Spain.] A quantity of impcr, consist- 
ing, for ordinary writing-paper, of 20 <mii'eB of 
24 sheets each, or 480 sheets ; for some kinds of 
drawing-paper, of 472 or 500 sht'ots ; for print- 
ing-paper, of 21-i^ quires, or 510 shf^cts. Writing- 
pai)or is usually put up In half- or quarter-reain packages, 
printing-paper in buiidlus of two reams.— A ream Of in- 
sides, 480 sheets of iierfect pa i>er.— Perfect ream, an 
improper uae for pntUere' rcram.— Printers' ream, or 
printing ream, nee ^nter. 
reamet, tt, A Middle English form of realm, 
reamer (re'm^'r), w. [Also rimer (ss G . rdumer, a 
person wlio or an instrument that ma kes clean ) ; 

< ream*^ + -crL] Ono who or that which reams ; 
specifically, a too] used for reaming out holes. 
Reameni have a vai'iety of fomis, of which triangular, 
square, or iientagoiial shafts or bodies with Hhani angles^ 



a and f>, nmcIiltiiaU' reamers : r, section of fluted reuiner, for pro- 
ducing snlient edges ; d ancl r. flat-slrled reamers, or tmiaches. 

fluted IXMlIea with sliarp edges, and IxMlies formed with 
Intersecting right and left spiral grooves with sharp edges 
are prominent types. The bodies are of uniform thick- 
ness for reaming straight holes, and tapereti fur reaming 
tapered holes or for oiilsrglng holes. Goniparc reams, v. t, 
2.— Expanding roomer, a reamer having a device which 
can be extended after the Inaertlon of tlic reamer Into a 
hole, so aa to make an undercut, 
reamer-bit (re'mfer-bit), n. Same as reaming-hit. 
reamineBB (rS'mi-nes), tt. [< reamy + -ness,] 
A creaming or foaming condition ; an appear- 
ance as of foaming or frothing. [Rare.] 
Jteamineee, or wavy marks, of uneven thlekness in Ihe 
film ... are most likely to «>ccur in tliiek viscous samples 
of collodion. SUver Sunbeam, p. 467. 

reamixif[-bit (rfi'miug-bit), n. A bit used for 
enlar^g or splaying holes in mctul. 
reammg4ron (r6'ming-i^(‘m), n. Naut., an 
iron instrument used for opening the seams of 
planks so that they may be more readily calked, 
ream-kit (rem 'kit), n. A croam-put. Dalli- 
well, [Yorkshire, Eng.] 
reamy (ro'mi), a. [< ream^ + -y^,] Oeamy; 
creaming; in a foaming condition ; appearing 
frothy. [Rare.] 

rean^ (rdn), n, [< ME. rcnc, a watercourse : see 
rine, run^,] A watercourse; a gutter; spoclfi- 
callv, the furrow between ridges of plowed 
land to take off the water. Halliwell, [Prov, 
Eng.] 

reaii'‘^t, n. and V. An old spelling of rein^, 
reanimate (re-an'i-mat), V, [< re- 4* animate, 
Cf. F. r^aninier sa Sp. reanimar aa It. rtani- 
mare,] I. trans, 1. To revive; resuscitate; 


reanimate 

resioro to life, as a porson dead or apparently 
dead: as, to reanimate a person apparently 
drowned. 

We are our r^’aninnaied anceetoiim, and antedate tlieir 
reaurrection. OlanviUe, Vanity of Dogmatiziiifc, xv. 

We may auppoae that the creative power returiiH and 
reanimaUM aoaie among the dead. 

Imutc Taylor, Nat. Tfist. Fiiithiislaemi p. 60. 

8. To rovivo when dull or languid ; invigorate ; 
infuse new life or eourage into : as, to reani- 
mate disheartened troops ; to reauiniate drowsy 
senses or languid spirits. 

Variety reanitmtia the attention, which Im apt to lan- 
gulfh under a uontlnual atununeftH. 

Sir J. JUyiUilds, DUcouraea, viii. 

IL intram* To revive; beeouie lively again. 
[Rare.] 

** There atKike Mlaa Beverley !" cHimI l>e1vile.min<m<st. 
ing at Uila little uindogy. Mitm Hunuty, Cecilia, lx. 6. 

rdanimation (rrwin-i-mri'siipn), n* [< reani- 
mate- + -ion.'] I'ho luit or oporation of reani- 
mating, or reviving from apparent death; the 
act or operation of giving fresh spirits, courage, 
or vigor; tiie sluh* of being reanimated. 

Having opened IiIm fnther'a caaque, he waa rejoiced to 
aee him give ftyniptonni of rmnivMtion. 

SciM, Anne of Oeiersteln, xxxvl. 

reannex (re-a-neks'), V, t. [< re- + annean.] To 
annex again ; annex what has l>eeu separated; 
reunite. 

King CharlCH was not alitUo Inflamed with an ambition 
to repuruhaoe and re-annex tliat diicliie. 

Ikmn, Hist. lien. VII., p. 40. 

reannexation (re-au-ek-sa'shon), n. [< rean- 
nex + -a Hon.] 'I'he act of annexing again, 
reaaolnt (re-a-noint'), V. U [< re- 4* anoinf.] 
To anoint again or anew. 

And Edward, . . . 

h-ond ill his H;M>ils, to liondon doth repair, 

And, reatuiiidetl, iiKUiiits th* Imperial chair. 

DrayUtu, MlHurlea of Queen Margaret. 

naUBWer (re-fm'sOr), f’. t. [< re- + atiewer*] 1. 
To answer again; make a renewed reply to.— 
8t. To answer or satisfy as a return; corre- 
spond to; ecpial; halatUMi. 

Bid him therefore consider of his ransomc ; which must 
proportion the losses we have iHinie, . . . which in weight 
to ro-aimoer, his iKittliiosH would how under. 

StMk., Hen. V., 111. 6. 186. 

reap (rep), v, [< MK. rcpcH, reofmit ripen (pret. 
rap, rep, pi. ripen, rojwn, pp. rimen, ropen, 
later reaped), < AR. ripan, a variable verb, be- 
ing in part strong (pret. pi. ripon), also am/iaa 
(pret. pi. <jeripon)f also with sliort vowel ripan^ 
Anglian riojmn, riappan, hrioppan, hrippan 
(pret. **rtep, pi. r«pon), and in part, (and appar. 
orig. ) weak, rypan (])ret. ^rypte., not found), reap 
(cf. rip, ryp, a reai>lng, harvest) : appar. a par- 
ticular use of ripan, prop, ry pan (pre1..pl.rynfo»t, 
ri^tim), pliindor, spoil, = OHG. roufeu. MHO. 
ro^ftm, rcufen, rih{fcH, G. raiijen, pluck, pull, 
etc., == Goth, raupjanj pluck. Cf . I), rapen, reap, 
gather.] I. tram. 1. To out with a sickle or 
othor implement or machino; cut down and 
gather: used speeilically of cutting grain: as, 
to reap wheat or rye. 

Wlion ye rtap the harvest of yotu* land, thou shalt not 
wholly reap the corners of thy fleld. Ixiv. xlx. 9. 

That whluli they mrpt on the land was put Into storo- 
liouses built for that purjNMM!. 

J*ureha», rilgrimage, p. 870. 
And no Man ever reavi bis (7oni, 

Or from the Oven drew Ids Bread, 

Ere Hinds and Bakers yet were born, 

That taught Uicm boUi U> sow and knoail. 

iViur, Alma, i. 

8. To cut a crop of grain, or soniethiug likened 
to such a crop, from ; clear by or as if by rea|i- 
iug. 

His chin new reap'd 

Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest diume. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., i. 8. 84. 

8. Figuratively, to gather in by effort, of any 
kind ; obtain as a return or rccoraxieiiHe ; gar- 
ner as the fruit of what has been done by one's 
self or others. 

They have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirl- 
wind. Hob. vlii. 7. 

Of our labours thou shall reap the gain. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI.. v. 7. 20. 
He cannot justly expect to reape aught but dishonour 
and dispraise. Milton, Kikonoklostes, v. 

Do thou the deeds I die too young to do. 

And reap a second glory In thine age ! 

if. Armdd, Hohrab and Bnstum. 

.n. intram. 1 . To perform th© act or opera- 
tion of reaping ; cut and gather a harvest. 

Yf y rape, [1] ouere-reche, other xaf hem red that repen 
To seso to me with here sykel : that ioh sew neuere. 

Piers Fhwman (GX vU. S70. 
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Thou Shalt sow, but thou shall not reap. 

I would the globe from end to end 
Might sow aud reap In peace. 

Termyeon, Epilogue. 

2. Figuratively, to gather the fruit of labor or 
works ; receive a return for what has been done. 
Vor wel 1 wot that ye han herbeforno 
Of makynge [poetry] ropen, and lad awey the come. 

Chaucer, Gh)0tt Women, 1. 74. 
Thqy that sow in tears shall reap in Joy. Ps. cxxvL 0. 
leapt (r€p), n. [Early mod. E. also repe; < ME. 
reepe, rep, rip, < AS. rip, ryji, a reaping, a crop, 
harvest (also in comp., as rip-man, harvester, 


MliMdi vL 1& tegmiiaailf (rdp^mfp^ 

hripeman), a harvestman, < 


V strlk, a febbler for 111 may swete^ 

PaUadtutM, Husbondne CB. B. T. S.Xp. 168. 

reapparel (rfi-a^par'el), V. t. [< fv- + apparel, 
V, Cf. rtparel.2 To apparel or clothe again or 


. . [< MB. repman, < AS. 

fj^mon (Anelian hripemanl 
rip, harvest, + man, man.] A reaper; a har- 
vestman. 

Oon daywerk of a goode repman may gate 

« - - ,febblerforir " 

PaUadtutM, Huab 

_ or 

anew. 


Then [at the resnrraotlon] we shall all be Invested, rs- 
appartUed, in our own bodies. 

Donna, Devotions, Expostulation, xlv. 


nj^t-iima, harvest), also a sheaf of grain, etc., < reappailtloil (T©-ap-§-rish'pn), n. [< re- + ap- 
rtpan, fijtmn, reap: see reap,v.] A sheaf of pantion.] A renewed apparition; a ooming 

again; reappearance. [Bare.] 

There would be presented the phenomena at ooloniea 
reappariiione, and other faunal dislocations in the vertl* 


grain. [Prov.Eng.] 

As mych as oone reepe. 

ToumeleyJifyeteriee,p.lS. {HalUieett.) 

reaper (re'p6r), «. [< ME. repare, ripere, < AS. 
rtpar^', a reaper, <rijpan, reap: see reap, v.] 1, , - ^ .v . ^ , 

C)ue who reaps; one who cuts grain with a sickle reappear (re-a-pSr b *• [= If- riapparire; as 
or othor implement or machine; hence, one re- ^ appear. Of. OF. rapparoitrej F. r^appa- 
wlio gathers in tho fruits of his own or others’ again or anew; 


oal and horisontal distribution of fossil remains. 

WintheU, World-Life, p. 88L 


return to sight or apprehension ; oe seen again, 
in either the same or a different example. 

The law of harmonic sounds reappeare in the harmonic 
oolors. Kmereon, Nature, v. 

Energy . . . only vanishes to rsoppsar under some other 
form. W. L. Carpenter, Energy in Nature, p. 12. 

The river Uiat reappeare at Ombla is an old friend. 

JB. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 288. 

reappearance (re-Sr-per'ans), n. [< rcai)pear + 
-awAi.] A new ap^arance; another coming 
into view or apprenension : as, the reappear- 

•..wvwv Encke’s comet. 

Tng effect TlTyt^a^^ reap, it is noi'true that nerbaps reapplicatlon (ro-ap-li-ka^shon), n. K re- + 
you wlU FMp and j^haits not. but you will certol iily reap, appliva turn. ] Tho act of applying again, or tho 
On the other hand, If you are not to reap. It is not true reapplied. 

A readvertency or reapplicatim^ of mind to Ideas that 
are actually there. 

Norrii, ReflectlouB on Locke, p. 9. {Latham.) 

reapply (re-ii-pli')» a-b*! *• [< re- + apply.] 
To apply af^in. 

>P<Wt (re-a-point'), v. t, [< re- 4- appoint] 
- , ^ - ... V. appoint again. 

reapi^intment (re-a-poiiit'ment), ti. reap- 
iBmpit. point + -ment] A 'renew<|| appointment. 

The reapers In Palestine and Syria still make usaig tlie reapportiOH (t^-a-por'shon^ t*. t [< re- + ap- 

tlieIr«lKi8om.*'-Pi. oxxlx.7; Euthli.6. KiUo. apportionment. 

reapinf-madliae (re'pi„g.tna.rt.6n-), n. A 
harvesting-machine for grain-crops ; a mechan- * 


labor OP work. 

When brown August o’er the land 
Caird forth the reapere' busy band. 

Seott, Bokeliy, vi. 86. 

In the vast fleld of criticism on which we are entering, 
inimmerahlo reapere have already put their sloklea 

Macaulay. 

Only reapere, reaping early 
In among tlie beiu'ded barley, 

Hear a sung that echoes cheurly. 

Tennyeon, Lady of Shalott, L 
8. A machine for cutting grain ; a reaping-ma- 
chine.— The reaper, an ancient sophism, to the follow- 


that perhaps you will reap and perhaps not, but you will 
certainly not. Thus you will either necessarily reap, or 
* ; there is a 


iieceasarlly not reap, and the staleiiient that \ 

’’perhaps'* is fslse. 

reap-hook (rep'htik), n. Same as reaping-hook. 

UalHweU, [ftov. Eng.] ^ 

reaping-hook (re'iiing-hiik), w. A curved blade reapimlnt (re-a-i)oint'), v. t [< : 
with a short handle for reaping; a sickle; spe- To appoint again, 
ciiically, a sickle without tlie notched 
which formerly distinguished that implen 


ical reaper drawn over a ffeUl of standing grain 
by horses. The reaping-machlno Is a modified mow- 
ing-roaebine or mower, IkiUi mower and reaper being 
harvesters; the two iiiMdiines are Identical In their 


4* -ment] A remewed apportion 
meht; a new proportional distribution or ar- 
rangement: as (in tho United States), the re- 
apportionment of members of Congrw or of 
Congressional districts under a new census, 
reai^proach (re-a-proch' ), V. [< re- 4- approaxih*] 
1. mtrana. To come near again, 
n. trane. To bring near together again. 

We were able tO)j||roduoe a lovely purple, which we can 
destroy or recompm at pleasure, by severing and re-ap- 
proaching the edges of the two irises. 

Boyte, Works, I. 786. 

reap-sUvert (r^n'siFvftr), n. [ME. repsilver; 
< reap, n., 4- sHver,] Money paid by feudal 
serfs or tenants to thoir lord as a commutation 
for their services in reaping his crops, 
rear^ (I‘@r)» V- [Early mod. E. also reer, rere, 
also dial, rare; < ME. reren, < AS. rSran (= Icel. 
reisa as Goth, raitgan), cause to rise, lift up, 
establ^, rouse, elevate, etc.; causative of 
rt>an%ret. rda), rise: see ri8e\ and cf* raised, 
which 18 from the Icol. form (reisa) of the same 

for operating rakes; ouUi’dc divider, which seimratcfl tbeVlanHlaiL ■ YCrb, chang© Of the Orlg. medial 8 tO f* 00» 

grain: inside divider, which sepivates the cut groin on the grouaw ours afifb iu Were (d 1. of WOS), ear^. iron, tom, 

hom thatonthe platfomi. The grain uwtfaUs on the platform, mi1|B ^ ZL 

b formed into gavels l>y the rakes f,f''wKr(iHilch move nroin the etc.] X* vtans. 1. TO raiBO, lift, Or hOlSt by OP 

to the rear of the platfomi after reacht^tne potion shown at«; 

mechanism for catting down the standing grain, of which 
nieohanisin the ossentJal r " 



Renplng-inacliine. 
a, driving-wheel ; ^.pole; r. whifiietrec^ ; «f, driver’s seat ; e, cutter- 
bar. arranged at front edge of p|.-rtforni /’ and cairird by the latter; 

£ » supporting wheel for outside extremity of the plutfonn ; h, tUtImf- 
ver, by which the ftont edge of Uie platform may be tlepressed for 

cutting grain that b lodged ; *, C, i", r", rakes; >, cau-iuechanism 

. .... ... . .. 


. feature Is the reolprocating knife 

moving within the Angers of a finger-bar. The reaper is 
distinguished from the mower by the addition of a reel 
for bending the grain down upon the knives, and by a 
platform, a raking mechanism, a dlscbaiglng mechanism 
litoh the gavels or sheaves are thrown Qttt 


or dropper (by which the gaveU 
of the niaohlneX and a bindini 


ns mechanism ; of these de- 
it in one machino. Eeanlng- 


vices any or all may bo pn«ent _ 

machines are often distinguished according to their at- 
tachments : thus, a dropper is a roaplng-macblno that au- 
tomatically throws out the cut grain at intervals ; a a^- 
raker or a e^-binder, sometimes culled a harveOer and 
binder, is one with a raking or a binding attachment The 
dlsclnuging mechanism or dropper is a device for causing 
tht* platform u^n which the grain falls when cut to throw 


off Its load, 
of rakes 


e raking attachment consists of a series 


gavels 


iaohment 

for lifting the cut grain, and a pair of carved arms for 
gathering and oompresainff it into a bundle and holding tt 
while the binding mechanism proper draws wire or twine 
around it, twists the wire or loops and knota the twine, 
cuts the bundle from the wire or twine, and discharges 
.-the bound sheaf. 


as if by main strength ; bring to or place in an 
elevate position; set or hold up; elevate; bear . 
aloft. 

Off with the traitor’s head. 

And rear it in the place your father’s stands. 

Shak., 8 Hen. Yl., il. 6. 86. 
And higher yet the glorious temple reared 
Her pile. MOtm, F. R., Iv. 646. 

8. To form by raising or setting up the parts 
of; lift up and fix in place the materials of; 
erect; construct; build. 

Selnt dauld sbonte this holi xerde a strong wal let rere. 

ifojy DoodCinB. T. 8.x p. 

O'er his Gnve a Monument they reaFd, 

Congreoe, 1 

8f . To raise from a prostrate state or positioli} 
uplift ; exalt. 

The Ladle, hearing his so ooQTtaoas roesch, 

Oan reare nor eyes ss to the ohearefoU light 

a»en$er, F. Q., VL U. 48. 

In adoration at his feet I fell 
BubmlH ; he reaFd ma 

jrAoii»P.L.,vUL8ia 



Ciuu%, dtoant, moMt, 

Botfccnt the high, tad mtn the ehleoi mind. 

Prior, Oharttgr. 

4t. To lift or oury upward; give an upward 
bent or turn to. 

Up to a hni Mion hli itops he rtm^d, 

From whoM high top to ken the protpeot nmnd. 

MUUm, P. &.» 11. S8&. 

6t. To cause to rise into view ; approach (an 
object) BO that it appears above the visible 
horizon. See raised ^ 10. 

And In .XV. degreea, we dyde reort the oroeelen ; and we 
myght haue rorod them aooner if we had loked for theym. 
JL Bdtn, First three Eng. Books on Amerloa (ed. Arber), 

[p.880. 

6t. To carrv olf, as by conquest; take away by 
or as if by lifting ; wrest. See ral8e\ 6. 

He, in an open Tnmey lately hold. 

Fro me the honour of that mme did ream. 

Spenooft P. Q., rv. vL e. 
It foroth oar hearts from vain thoughts. 

Barrow, (IMster.) 

7t. To cause to rise to action; stir up ; rouse. 

Item, the Kyng oometh to London ward, and, as It Is 
seyd, reroih the pepyll as he oome. Patton Lettort, 1. 606. 
Into the naked woods he goes. 

And seeks the tusky boar to rear, 

With well-mouthed hounds and pointed spear. 

Drydm, tr. of Horace's Epode 11. 
They were not in any hope that the cltye wold hnstelye 
consent to rere war. Oolding, tr. of Cassar, fol. 201. 

The waves oome rolling, and the blllowea rore^ 

For not one puffe of wTnde there did appeare. 

That all the three thereat woxe much afrayd, 
Unweeting what such horronr straunge did reare. 

Sgwnter, F. Q., 11. xii. 22. 

Sf. To raise in amount; make a rise in; in- 
crease. 

He stirs men np to ontrageons rearing of rents. 

Latimer, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VL 

9. To develop or train physically or mentally 
or both, as young; care for while growing up; 
foster; nurture; educate: used of human be- 
ings, and less frequently of animals and plants. 
Bee raised. 

The pokok men may rere up eslly 
Yf bestes wllde or theves hem ne greve. 

PaUadiut, Husbondrie (B. K T. S.X P- 23. 

She [Pharaoh's daagl|^] takes him vp^ and mart him 


royal-like; m 
And hla quick Spirit^ xmln'd In good Arta» is like 
A wel breath'd * ' 


I quick Spirit^ tralnu in good Arta» is Uke 
ireath'd Body, nimble, sound, and strong. 
Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii, The Lawa 
Delightful task t to mar the tender Thought, 

To twh the yonng Idea bow to shoot. 

Thomeon, Spring, 1. 1160. 

10. To mock; gibe, ffalliwell, [Prov. £ug.] 
9. Brfnpi^J^etc. Beerofati. 

n. i§liram, 1. T6 rise up; assume an ele- 
vated posture, as a horse or other animal in 
standing on its hind legs alone. 

Ofto hit [the aiMroled on-ronnde, and rered on ende. 

^UUeraHoe PoemtM, MorrisX ii- 428. 
Anon he mart upright, curved siid leaps. 

Shak, Venus and Adonis, 1. 270. 

9. To rise before the plow, as a furrow. 
HalUwell. [l^ov. Eng.]— Raazliig vein, in coal- 
lining, a vebi that seems to rear like a horse or mula 

rear^ (rsV), a. [Early mod. E. also recr, rere, 
also dial, (now in common use in the tJ. B.) 
rare ; < ME. rere, < AS. hrSr, underdone (said 
only of eggs): hrir henne ag, *a rear hen’s 
hrerenhrSden sm, kr^ehrSd mg, *a roar 
roasted egg,’ gehriSdaan hrSre ageran, teasted 
rear eggs’ ; appar. not an independent MQ., but 
the stem of a verb, in comp. *hrSr-mg (as G. 
riihr-ri, a scrambled egg, buttered e gi^ cf. 
riihren, beat eggs), < hreran, move, wSe, stiTi 
4B0r, egg: seerearA.I Underdone; nearly raw; 
rare : formerly said of eggs, now (in the United 
States, in the form rare) of meats. Compare 
rcar^boiled, rear-roaaied. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

Bare, or nesohs^ os eggys. MoUli ^iorb llls. 

Promgt, Pare,, p. 480. 

If they [eggs] be mm, they do dense the throteandbresf 
SBr T. JBlyot, CasUe of Hedth, ii. 18. 

Maces and ginger, mm egges, and poched eggs not herd, 
theyr yolkea be a oordiall. Bonfs, Breviaiy of Health. 
Can a soft, mar, poor poach'd iniquity 
Bo ride upon thy conscience? 

Middiolon, Game at Chess, Iv. 2. 

Xiar^ (rdr), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also reer, 
fere; < ME. rere, in comp, rereward, rearward 
And arere, arrear (see arrears, adv,), < OP. rere, 
riere, back, < L. retro, back, backward, < re, 
back, + oompar. sui&x (in abl.) -fro. But in 
ME. and mod. E. rear as a prefix is rather an 
aphetic form of aroar. arrear: see arrear^, adeJ] 
I. n. 1. The space bonind or at the back; atract 
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or a position lying backward; the background 
of a situation or a point of view. 

Tom Hpea knowing his dlstsnoe, with great modesty 
took his mation in theriaar. SmoUAt, Peregrine Pickle, if. 

Crook . . • conducted his oommsn<l south in two paitU- 
lei columns until he gained the mar of the enemy's works. 

P. H, Sheridan, Personal Memolri,!!. 87. 

2. The back or hinder part; that part of any- 
thing which is placed or comes last iu order or 
in position. 

His yeomen all, both comly and tall, 

Did quickly bring np the mar. 

Bobin Hood and Maid Marion (Child's Ballads, V. 875 )l 
L ike a gallant horse fall'n in first rank, 
lie there for pavement to the al>Ject rear, 

O'er-run and trampled on. 

Shat,, T. and C., iii. 3. 162. 
While the cook, with lively din, 

Boatters the rear of darkness t hin. 

MUUm, L' Allegro, 1. 60. 

Were they In the front or in the mar of their generation? 

Maeaulay, Sir J. Mackintosii. 

8. In specific military use, the hindmost body 
of an army or a fleet ; the corps, regiment, 
squadron, or other division which moves or is 
placed last in order: opposed to mn : as, the 
rear was widely separated from the main body. 

The Vanguard he commits to his Brother the Count do 
Alanson* the Boer to the Earl of Savoy. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 121. 
To bring up the roar. Bee bring, [Iti comp, mar is 
practioslw a prefix. In older words it is always rere ; for 
such words, see entries in mm>.J 

II. a. Pertaining to or situated iu tlie roar; 
hindermost; last: as, the rear rank.— Boar front, 
the rear rank of a company or body of men when faced 
about and atandlM in that position.— Boar support. 
Bee mre-Mijiper.— Boar VEIUt, in arch,, a smalf vault 
over the space between the tracery or glass of a window 
and the inner face of the wolL 
rear^t .(rdr), v, t [< rear^, t>.] To send to or 
place in the rear. 

rear^t, v. t, [< ME. reren, < AS. hreran, move, 
shake, stir, sa OB. hrdrian, hrorien, hruorinn, 
shake, =s OHG. hruotjan, hrofjan, ruoran, MUG. 
riieren, G. riihren, shake, touch, =s Icol. hreera 
= Sw. rora = Dan. rare, move, stir; perhaps = 
Goth, ^hrosjan (not recorded), akin to hriejan, 
sl^e. Hence, in comp., rearmotutc, reremouse, 
em^proar, Cf. rcar^.] 1. To move; stir. — 
2. ^p carve : applied to the carving of geese. 

Biere that goose. Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 266. 

rear^t, adv. Same as rare^. 

O'er yonder hill does scant the dawn appear, 

Then why does ('uddy leave his cot so rear? 

Qay, Shepherd's Week, Monday, 1. 6. 

rear-admiral (rSr'ad^mi-ral), n. See admiral, 2. 
rearaget (r€r'^), n. [ME., by aphoresis for 
average : Bee arrearage^] Arrearage. 

Such dedes I did wiyte, 3if he his day breke. 

I haue mo iiiaiieres [manors] thorw rerayee than tliorw 
rolseretur et comodat. Piers Plowman (HX v. 246. 
ffor he wylle gyfe a rekenvng that rewe sallo aftyi-e, . . . 
Or the mmapv be requit of rentes that he olaymes I 

Morte AHhure (£. E. T. S.), 1. 1680. 

rear-boiledt (^'boild), a. [Formerly rere- 
hailed; < rear* hoiled,\ Partly boiled. 

A rereAnUtd egg^ Ecu half gaargekookt ey. 

Eng.-Dutch Diet 

reardt, ». [< ME. rerd, rcrid, reordv, rordc, rurd, 
< A S. reord(tor *reard), voice, speech , language, 
s= OHG. rartass Icel. rodd (gen. raddar) = Goth. 
rasda, a voice, sound.] A voice; sound. 

Ecko ... is the rearde thet Ine the hose belles [high 
hills] comth ayen. AyonbUo of Inwtt (K KL T. B.), p. 60. 

reardorset, n. [< ME. reredors: see rmrAos,’] 

' 1. An open fireplace against the roar wall of 
a room, without iy|diimney, the smoke rising 
and escaping thrt^h the louver. 

In Uielr [the old men's] yoong dales there were not aboiie 
two or three [chimneys], if so manie, in most vplandish 
townea of the reslme (the religious houses, roanoiir places 
of their lorda alwales excepted, and penuluentiire some 
great personagesX but ech one made his Are against a 
rtredotte in the hall, where he dined and dressed his meat. 

Harrimm, Descrip, of Eng., ii. 12. {HMmhed.) 

Also, you shall inquire of all armorers and other artifl- 
cen using to work in mettal, which have or use any mar- 
doreet, or any other places dangerous or perllluus for Are. 

CoUhrop'e Reports (1670X (Nwree,) 

2. A piece of armor for the buck. 

Ane hole brest-plato, with a rere-dore 
Behynde ahet, or elles on the syde. 

ClarU>dee,m, {HdOiweU.) 

rear-eggt, n. An underdone egg. See rcar"^, a, 
raaror ^r'^r), n. l. One who rears or raises; 
one who brin^ up. 

PholoS, ... the rearer of the steed. 

Lewie, tr. of Statius's Thebaid, x. 

2. A rearing horse, ass, or mule; an animal 
that has a habit of rearing. — 3. In ooal-mining, 


rearwird 

a Beam of coal having an Inclination of more 
than thirty degrees. 

zear-guard (rfir'g&rd), n. [Early mod. E. rere- 
garde, for ^arere^pxtde, < OF. ^ariere-garde, ar- 
riere-garde,¥,arrUregarde, nmr-guawi; as rear^ 
+ guard, n. Cf. rearward,'] Part of an army 
detached during a march for the protection of 
the rear, espoeially in retreating when the at- 
tacks of a pursuing enemy are feared. 

We oan nat se aboiite vs, nor haue knoledge of yemr 
rtregardo nor vowarde. 

Bemore, tr. of k'roissari'B ('hron., IL cxiU. 

reargne (r$-ttr'gu), v, t, [< re- + aripw.] To 
argue over again. 

reargnment (r$-ar'gq-ment), n. [< rc- + ar- 
gument,] A renewed argumentation, as of a 
case in court ; a new arguing or pleading upon 
the same matter. 

rearhorse (rerGidrs), n. A gressorial and rap- 
torial orthopterous insect of the family Manti- 
(Ue; a praying-mantis, camel-insect, or devil’s 
coacb-norso : so called from tbe way in which 
it rears upon its hind legs. 

The common rearhorse of the Uiilt- 
e<l States is PhasmomanHs earolina. 

Bee Empusa, and out under maniis. 

rear^-bit (rdr'ing-bit), n. 

A bit intended to prevent a 
horse from lifting his head 
when 1‘earing. in the accompa- 
nying cut, (L a are rings for cheek- 
straps, to which also the chain b is 
attached, in use passing under the 
horse’s lower Jaw ; e, e are rings fur 
attachment of curb-reina The side- 
pieties, it, d act as levers when the 
reins arc pulled, and force oncii the Kearlng-blu 
burse's Jaw, tbe curved pai t of the 
bit pressing forward and dowiiwaid upon the tongue of 
the animal, thus causing him pain when he attempts to 
rear. 

reazing-box (rer'ing-boks), n. In Jish-culture, 
a fish^roedor. 

rearly (rgr'li), adv, [< mir» 4* dy^,] Early, 
[l^rov. Eng.] 

JaUer^s Brother. Ill bring it to-morrow. 

Jailer's Dauffhtor. Do, very rearly, I must be abroad else. 
To call tho maids. 

PUteher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. L 

rearmost ( rdr'most), a, superl, [< + -most,] 

Furthest in the rear; last of all. 

The rest pursue their course before tbe wind, 

These of the rear-nuwt only left iMihInd. 

Bowe, tr. of Lucan's Pharsalia, liL 

rearmonBO, n. See reremouse. 

rearrange (re-BrTnnj')» t [< re- + arrange,] 
To arrange anew; make a dilTercnt arrange- 
ment of. 

rearrangement (re-a-ranj'ment), n, [< rear- 
range + -ment,] A now or different arrange- 
ment. 

rear-roastedt (rBr'ros^tod), a. Partly roasted. 
Compare rear^. 

There we oomplaliie of one rrare-roasted chick, * 
Here meat worse oookt iiere makes us sick. 

Sir J. UaringUm, Epigrams, iv. 6. (JVorst.) 

reart (r6rt), v. t. JfA corruption of reet, a diid. 



var. of right, v.] 
[Local, Eng.] 


Vo right or mend. UalUweU, 


rearward^t (ror'w&rd), n, [Early mod. E. rere- 
ward; < ME. rerewarde, short for arere-warde, 
< OP. arere-warde, < arere, back, + ward, garde, 
ward, guard : see arrear^ and ward, (jf . dou- 
blet rcar-gruard.] 1. A rear-guard; a body or 
force guarding Gie rear. 

The standard of the camp of the children of Dan set 
forward, which was tlie rereward {rearward, B. V.J of sU 
the camps. Nnm. x. 26. 

The God of Israel will be your rerevoard \rearward, 

Because ... it was bootlesse for them (the Turks] to 
assalle tbe forefront of our bsttell, . . . they determined 
to set vpon our rere wa rd. ilaktuyt'e Voyages, 11. 20. 

Hence— 2. Any company or body of persons 
bringing up the rear; the rear. 

He . . . spefdcs to the tune of a (country lady, tlmt comes 
aver in the reartoard or train of a fashion. 

B, Joneon, Cynthia's Bevels, Iv. I. 

rearward^ (rfir'wllrdX adv, [< rear^ + -ward,] 
At or to the rear; toward the hinder port; back- 
ward from anything. 

Bsarward extended tlio curtain of mountains, back to 
the Wolkenburg. Longfellow, Hyperion, L 1. 

rearward*'^ (rer'wjlrd), a, and n, f< rearward^, 
adv,] I. a, Bituated at or toward tlie rear; 
being or coming last. 

n. «. PI ado or position at the rear; the part 
that corncH last; roar; end; conclusion; wind- 
up. 

'A came ever In the rearward of the fashion. 

Shot., 2 Hen. IV., iU. 2. 88a 
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rearwardly (rSr'wjird-ll), a<lv. In a rearward 
direction: toward the rear; rearward. L<->bjec- 
tionable.J 

UavinK a handle . . . extendinff nrartearti/j/ beyond the 
■action itilM}. Thf Knyineeft LXV. 874. 

reascend (re-^nend'), r. t. and 1. [< rc~ + 

anccHtt.] To uBcend, mount, or climb a^ain. 
Taught by the heavenly Miibc to venture down 
The dark deaceut, and up to reamerut. 

Milt an, I'. L., Hi. 20. 

He mnuntfl aloft and rtMua^ndM the ftklex. Addimm, 

reascenaion (rc-a-Bon'slion), n. wmw- 

Mitnt.] Tbc act of roaHccndin^c; « rernountinjc. 
reascent (r«*ii-K0nt')» w. [< rr- -f n.sr€tiL'} A 
riHO of f^oiinil followiti^ a doHcmil. 

Hence tlie declivity in hliarp and Hbort^ 

And Huch the rmwetd. Courjmr, Taak, 1. 827. 

reason ‘ (ro'zu), n. [< MIO. /yw/w, rasmt^ resound 
raisonn, reisutiy < Oh', rcstm, resouv, rvinon, rea» 
soufif rcawtu^ rnisttttf raisonu„ raisun^ F, raittonf P. 
dial, roison =r I*r. razo, raxio = Cat. raho a= 8i). 
razon r= Pg. rttz&o = It. ratfitmCf < L. 
reckoning:, DhI, ro^iHior, Bum. affair, relation, 
regard, coursi*, method, etc., alHO the faculty of 
reckoning, or of mental action, roanon, etc., < 
rcrit |)p. rnfus, think: Bee rata'^, HeoaonX is a 
doubbd. of ratio and ration,'] 1. An idea acting 
an a cauHt* lo create or confirm a belief, or to 
induct* a voluntary action; a judgment or be- 
lief going to determine a given belief or line 
of conduct . A premise producing h conclusion Is iiaid 
to be the reamn of that concliiBlori ; n peretdved fact or ru- 
fiectiuii leading Ui a curtain Ihiuof conduct Im said to ho a 
rvoMan for that conduct ; a cognition giving rise to an eino* 
tioii or other state at mind is said to be a rroaon of cm* for 
that Rtate of itiltid. 

And be ready alwayn to give an answer to every man 
that askeili you a rmnron of Uiu hope that is in you. 

1 l*et. lii. 15. 

flivo yon a reasau on oompnlsion ! If readmit were as 
plentiful as blackberries, I would give no man iinaaitn 
upon ooinpulsion. ShaJt., 1 Hun. IV., ii. 4. 2tt4. 

2. A fact, known or HupnoHiid, from which an- 
other fact followH logically, uh in coiiHequence 
of Boine known law of nature or the general 
oourHc of tliingH; an explanation. 

No sooner sighed but theyasktHl one another tlie reaaen; 
no sooner knew the rttamn hut they sought the remedy. 

Shak., As you like it, v. 2. .SO. 
Not even the teuderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reamm why wu smile or sigh. 

KetiU, rliristian Year, 24th Hunduy after Trinity. 

3. An intcllccfnal faculty, or Biich facnltioH col- 
lectively. (tf) The Intellectual faculties collectively. 
(5) That kind and degree of Intelligence which dlstin* 
guishes iiiaii from the hriites. 

And at the end of the days 1 Nehuclmdneziuir lifted up 
mine eyes iiiihi heavuii, and iiiiueuiiderstHiidiiigrutunied 
unto me, and 1 bh^Hcd tin; numt High. ... At the stune 
time iny tenmn ndiiriicd unto me. Dan. Iv. 86. 

(I judgement ! thou art tied to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost theij' rctumn. 

Shak., ,r. C., Hi. 2. 110. 

Tor smiles from reamm flow, 

To brute denied. Milton, P. L., lx. 230. 

(e) The logiunl faculties geiiorally, including all that Is 
siibsorvieni h) distinguishing truth and falsehood, except 
seiiBo, imagination, and memory on the one hand, and the 
faculty of Intuitively (»on;elving first principles, and other 
lofty luculties, on the other. 

The knowledge which respecteth the Faculties of the 
Mind of man ia of two kinds: the one respecting his Un- 
derstanding and lieamn,M\d the other his Will, Ap|>etite, 
and Atfection ; whereof the former produceth Position or 
Decree, i he latiM- Action or Kxecution. . . . I'he end of Logic 
is to touch a form of argument to secure reaaon, and not 
to entrap ft ; the end of Morality is to procure the affeo* 
tluiiH to ohtty rroMrti, and not to Invade it ; the end of Rhet- 
oric is to nil the Imnglimtlon to second reason, and not 
to oppross It. Jiacun, Advancement of Lining, ii. 

Hut (hal left free the will; for what obeys 
Heamn is fret*, and reamm he made right, 

Hill lild her well ho ware, and still erect ; 

T.est, by some fair-appeiiring gtsai siii'prised, 

8he dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what (led expressly hath forbid. 

MUtnn, r. L., lx. «.')2. 

We may in reason discover these four degrees : the ftrst 
and highest is the dlsooveriiig mid tinding out of premfs; 
the second, the regular ana methodical disposition of 
them, and laying them In a clear and fit order, t«) make 
their connect inn and force be plainly and easily tier- 
coived : the third is the perceiving of their cumiection ; 
and the fourth is a making a right coneliision. 

Ltxike, Human riiderstiinding, Iv. 17, $ .3. 
(d) The faculty of drawing conclusions or Inferences, or 
of reasoning. 

When she rates things, and moves from ground to ground, 

The name of reamm she obtains by this ; 

Hut when by reamm she the truth hath found. 

And Htanileth tix'd, she understanding is. 

Sir J. Davir», Iniiuortal. of S<iul, | 25. 

The Lsitins iridled accounts of money rntiones. and ac- 
counting ratimdiiatio; and that which we in books of ae< 
comits cull Items they call nomina, that is. names; and 
thence it seems to proceed tbiit they extended the word 
ratio to the faculty of reckoning in all other things. The 


Greeks have but one word, Aovov, for both ^Mooh and 
reamm; not that they thought there was no q>eeob with- 
out rwmn, but no reasoning without speecb. . . . Gut of 
all which we may define, wat is to say determine^ what 
that is which is meant by this word reamm, when we 
reckon it amongst the faculties of the mind. For rMwon, 
in this sense, is nothing but reckoning. 

Uohbee, Leviathan, t 4. 
(r) The faculty by which we attain the knowledge of first 
principles ; a faculty for apprehending the unconditioned. 

Homo moral and phllosouhical truths there are so evident 
In themselves that It would he easier to imagine half man- 
kind ran mad, and joined precisely in the same spiicies of 
folly, than to admit anything as truth which should he ad- 
vanced against such natural knowledge, fundamental rea- 
eun, and common sense. Shafl£ebury. 

Reamn is the faculty which supplies the principles of 
knowledge a priori. 

Kanl, Orltlquo of I*ure Reason, tr. by Mtiller, p. 11. 

4. Intelligence conBulered as having universal 
validity or a catholic character, ho that it is 
not something that beloiifl^ to any person, but 
is something partaken of, a sort of light in 
which every niiml must perceive.— 5. That 
which recommends itself to enlightened in- 
telligence; some inward intimation for which 
great respect is felt and which is supposed to 
be common to the mass of mankino; reason- 
able measure; moderation; right; what mature 
and cool reflection, taking into account the 
highest considerations, pronounces for, as op- 
pOHod to the prompting of passion. 

You shall find mo roosonahlo ; If it he so, I shall do that 
that is reamm, Shak,, M. W. of W., 1. 1. 21H. 

Reoiton Is the life of the law ; nay. the common law It- 
self is nothing elso but reamm. Str E. Coke^ Institutes. 

To subdue 

By force who reason for their law refuse, 

Bight reamm for their law, and for their King 
Messiah, who by right of merit retgini. 

MUUm, P. L., Vi. 41. 

Many are of opinion that the most probable way of 
bringing France to reamm would he by the making an 
attempt upon the Hpanlsh West Indies. 

Addimm, Present State of the War. 

6. A reasonable thing ; a rational thing to do; 
an idea or a statement conformable to com- 
mon sense. 

And telle he mostu his tale as was remmn. 

By forward and by cottix>oHiciouii, 

As ye hail herd. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Knight’s Tale (ed. Morris), L 847. 

It Is not reaeon that we should leave the word 9f God 
and serve tahlos. Acts vi. 2. 

Men cannot retire when they would, neither will they 
when it were reamm. Baem, Great Place. 

7. The exercise of reoHon; reasonitig; riglit 
reasoning; argumentation ; discussion. 

Your reaaone at dinner have been sharp and sententious. 

Shak„ L. L. J.., v. 1. 2, 
I follow'd her ; she what was honour knew, 

And with obsequious majesty approved 
My pleaded reamm. MilUm, P. L., viii. 510. 


O God I a bSMt, that wants cKseourw 
Would have moarn'd longer. AMt, HMslet, i llfia 
DliOttnlTe rtawm, reason in the sense 8 (d); the diano- 
etio faculty, or faculty of drawing condusiona and infer- 
ences. Compere intimim reamm, below. 

Whence the soul 

Reamm receives, and reamm Is her being, 
Dieewnive or intuRiee; discourse 
Is oftest yours, the latter most Is ours. 

Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 

MUton, P. L., V. 487. 
Diversity of rsaiont. fiee Sns of roasoiL 

Hee eiM.— Falso rOMOn. an inconclusive reason.-- Bsast 
Of reason, (a) Delightful intellectusl discourse. 

There St. John mingles with niy friendly bowl 
Thc/Muf t\f reamm and the flow of soul. 

Pope, Imlt of Horace, II. 1. 128. 
(5) [00^.] In French hieL, an act of worship of human rea- 
son, represented by a woman as the goddess of Reason, per- 
formed on November 10th, 1708, in the cathedral of No^ 
Dame, and also in other churches (renamed temples of Rea- 
son ) in France on that and suooeeding days. Tne worship 
of Reason was designed to take the place of the suppressed 
Christian worship : recMnition of the Supreme Being was 
restored through the influence of Robespierre. — GenmrR- 
tlvereaion. see In reason, (a) in the view 

or estimation of reason; reasonably; lastly; properly. 

His unjust nnkindness, that in all reaeon should have 
quenched her love. Shak., M. for H., ill. 1. 250. 

I'he Oath which hinds him to perfornumce of his ought 
in reaeon to contain the summ or what his chief trust and 
Oflioe Is. Milton, Elkonoklastes, vL 

(b) Agreeable to reason ; reasonable; just; proper: as, I 
will do anything tn reosim.— Intuitive reaeon, reason la 
the sense H (0) ; the noetic faculty, or sense o^irimal truth. 
See quotation under dieeureive reason.— Lonoal reaeon, 
discursive reason.— OMectlve reaeon. See objective.— 
Out of reaeon, without or beyond reason ; devoid of cause 
or warrant 

If we desvre no rodresse of dedls Ixifore, 

We may t^ldly vs byld with bostis out qf Reamm. 

Deetruction ^ Troy (E. E. T. S.), L 2222. 

Practical reaeon. see m>arfi^.— Principle of euffl- 
dent reason, the proiiositlon that nothing happens with- 
out a good and sufficient reason why it should be as it ia 
and not otherwise. This doctrine denies, first, that any- 
thing happens by chance or spontaneity, and, second, that 
anytiiing happens by irrational and brute force. It is in- 
cxtrlcaluy liound up with the principle of the identity of 
itidlscernlhlos. It requires that there should be a general 
reason why the constants of nature should have the pre- 
cise values they have. It is lii conflict with every form of 
nominalism, teaching that general reasons are not only 
real, but that they exclusively govern pliunoinena ; and it 
appears to luati logically to an Idealisin of a Platonic type. 
It IS not the mere statement that everything has a cause, 
but that thosi* causes act acconling to general and rational 
principles, without any element of blind uompulsion. The 
]>rlnulplu was first enunciated by Lelbnits in 1710, and haa 
met with oxtraonlinary favor, the more so ua it has often 
been inlsundorstooil.— Pure reason, reason strictly a pri- 
ori; reason quite Independent of experience. Heepiiiv,8. 

Reaeon Is pure if In reasoning we admit only deflnltlona 
and propositions known a priori. 

Bawneieter, Philosophia IHifinitiva (trans.), 2d ed., 1788, 

11828. 

Pure reaeon is that faculty which supplies the prlnclplea 
of knowing anything entirely a priori. 

Kant, Critique of l*ure Reaaon, tr. by Miiller, p. 11. 


8. The intelligible osscnco of a thing or spe- 
cies; the quiddity. 

That other opinion, that asserts that the abstract and 
universal rationcs, reamm, of things, as distinct from 
phantasma, arc nothing else hut inert) naiiieN without any 
signltioatlon, Is so ridiculously falsti that It deserves no 
confutation at all. 

Cudworth, Eternal and Immutable Morality, iv. l. 

9. In logiCf the nreniise or promises of an ar- 
gument, especially the minor premise. 

A premiss placed after its conclusion is called the Rea- 
mm of it, and is Introduceti by one of thiise conjunctions 
which are called causal : vlx., "since,” *' because,” iVc. 

Whately, Logic, 1. | 2. 

By ruaiont. (a) For tlie reason that; been use. 

'Tls not unuBunl In the Asaemhly to revoke their Votes, 
by reaeon they make so much hast. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 106. 
(b) By right or Justice ; properly ; justly. 

And, as mv body and my lieste oiiate to be my li^is, 

80 rithffully be reeun my rede shiildc also. 

Richard the RedHeee, ProL 
By rUMOn of, on account of ; for the cause of. 

And by remm qf gentill fader onght come gontlll issue. 

MerfiniE. £. T. S.X 111.660. 

The days of our years are threescore years and ten ; and 
If by reaeon qf strength they he fourscore years, yet is their 
strengUi labour and sorrow. Pa xc. lu. 

Mr. Bradford and Mr. Collier of FHmonth came to Bos- 
ton, having appointed a meeting here the week before, 
hut by reamm qr foul weather were driven back. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 166. 

The I*arliament is adjourned to Oxford, hy reaeon qf the 
Hicknoss which inoreaseth exceedingly. 

Umrell, Letters, 1. iv. 20. 

I cannot go so fast as I would, by reaeon qf this burden 
that is on my hack. Runyan, lilgrlm's 11‘ogress, p. 80. 

Wc elected a president, as many of the anoienta did 
their kings, by reaeon of Ills height 

Amtimm, SiH^ctator, Na 108. 
Discourse of reason, the operation or faculty of reason- 
ing, or the conscious and vofuntaiy use of beliefs already 
had to dotennlne others. 


Ratlodnant reason. (U) A reason or cause as It exists, 
in the mind : opiKiscd to ratioeituUc reaeon. 

I have not asked this iiuestlon without cause oanslrtg, 
and reamm truly very raiiocinant. 

llrquhart, Rabelais, III. vf. (Daviee.y 
(ft) Tlie human understanding ; the dis(;iirsive reason.— 
Ratiocinate reason, a reason as an element of the quid- 
dity of things, accoiwiig to the Aristotelian conception: 
opposed to ratiocinaiU reaeon.— 'B mmotl Of State, a no- 
Htfcal motive for a public act which cannot 1>e accounted 
for publicly ; a conecalcd ground of action hy a govern- 
ment or a public officer In some matter conceniing tho 
state's welfare or safety, or the maintenance of a policy. — 
Relation of reason. Hoo relation,— Rlgllt reason, rea- 
son ill sense 5, above.— Rime nor reason. See Wmai.— 
Bpeonlatlve reason, reason employed about supersensu- 
ons things.— Bubjeotive reason, reason which Is deter- 
mined by the subject or agent.— BulBolent reason. Bea 
prindjAe qf eujfleient reason, above.— Tbeoretloal rea- 
son, reaaon as pi'oductive of cognition.— Tbere is no 
reason butt, there is no reason why nut ; it Is inevitable ; 
it cannot be helped. 

There ie no reamm but I shall be blind. 

Shak., T. a. of V., ii. 4. 212. 
To do one reasont. (a) To do what is desired, or what 
one desires ; act so as to irive satisfaction. 

Lord Titns, by your leave, this maid is mine. 

. . . [Iam| resolved withal 
To do myeetf this reaaon and this right 

Shak., Tit And., 1. 1. 270. 

Strike home, and do me reason in thy heart Dryden. 

(ft) See doi.— To have reason, to have reason or right on 
one’s side ; be in tlio right. lA Gallicism.] 

Mr. Mechlin hoe reason. Foote, (kimmtsaary, III. 1. 

To hoar reason, to yield to reasoning or argument; aiK 
cept a reason or reasons adduced ; act accoraing to ad- 
vice. 

Can. You should hear reaeon. 

D.John. . . . What blessing brings it? 

Con. If not a present remedy, at least a patient ■nffei^ 
anoe. Shak., Much Ado, 1. 8* 61 

TO Stand to rtason. See stand, «B7n. 1. Tndueement,, 
etc. (see moHve\ account, object, purpose, design, 
reason^ (n/sm ), t>. [< ME. reaanenji OF. raisonefy 
raittonneTf raisnier, reason, arefue, discourse. 



speak, F. raisonnert reason, argue, reply, » Pr. 
ragonaTf ragonar as Cat. raiumar rs Bp. razomr 
ss Pg. rasoar as It. ragionare^ reason, < ML. m- 
Uonarcj reason, argue, discourse, speak, cal- 
culate, < L. ra^»o(n-), reason, calculation : see 
reason^, w. Cf. orcosoN.] I. intrans, 1. To 
exercise the faculty of reason ; make rational 
deductions; think or choose rationally; use in- 
telligent discrimination. 

no [the serpentj hath eaten and Uvea, 

And knowa, and apeaka, and reoaoniL and diaoema, 
Irrational till then. P. L., ix. 705. 

We only reamm in ao far aa we note the reaemblancea 
among objecU and events. 

J. SiMy, Outlinea of PaychoL, p. 416. 

2. To practise reasoning in regard to some- 
thing; make deductions from nremises; en- 
gage in discussion ; argue, or hold arguments. 

Let UB dlapute again, 

And reoMin of divine Aatndogy. 

Marlowe, Doctor Fauatua, ii. 2. 
Come^now, and let ua reaeon together, aaith the lord. 

laa. L IS. 

3f. To hold account; make a reckoning; reckon. 

Since the affaire of men rent still Inoertaln, 

Let 'a reaeoH with the worst that may befall. 

5Miailr.,J.C., v. 1. 97. 

4. To hold discourse ; talk ; parley. 

They reamned among thcinaelvea, saying, This la the 
heir : come, let ua kiU him. l.uke xx. 14. 

But reamm with the fellow. 

Before you punish him. Shak., Oor., iv. 6. 51. 

n. trans. 1. To reason about; consider or 
discuss argumentatively ; argue ; debate. 

Why reaeon ye these things in yottr hearts? Mark 11. H. 
Coiideacenda, even, to reaeon this point. Jlrmtyham. 

2. To give reasons for; support by argument; 
make a ]»lea for; ofkm with out: as, to reason 
out a pro])osition or a claim. 

Tlds iKiy, that cannot tell what ho would have, 

But kiiuclH and holds up hands for fellowship, 

Does reaeon our petition with more atroiigth 
Than thou hast to deny 't. Shak., Cur., v. .‘t. 17(1. 

3. To persuade by reasoning or argument. 

Men that will not l>e reaeoned into tlicir senses may yet 

he laughed or drolled into them. Sir H. L'Melrawje. 

4t. To hold argument with; engage in speech 
or discussion; talk with; interrogate, 
reason^'^t, An obsolete spelling ofn/ZWitL In 
the following passage it is apparently applied 
to some other fruit iliaii the grape. 

A medlar and a hartlchoke, 

A crab and a small reamm, 

CUyrave, Wits luiurpretcr (1071), p. 210. {Naree.) 

reasonable (re'zn-a-bl), a, [< ME. resonahlr, 
resmiahh\ resnnhylf resnable^ renahU^ runnahlt^K 
OF. resonahlc^ raison nablej re(fnable,rcynnblc, ra~ 
tiouablc, F. raisonnable = Pr. razonable = (]!at. 
rahonabUt = Sp. razonable = Pg. razoavH = It. 
razUmabUe, < L. rationabilis, reasonable. < ra- 
tio(n‘\ reason, calculation: see reason^ and 
-able A 1. Having the faculty of reason; en- 
dowed with reason; rational, as opposed to 
brute. 

If he have wit enough to keem himself warm, let him 
bear It for a difference between himself and his horse ; for 
it*is all the wealth that he hath loft, to im known a rea«on< 
aUe creature. ^mk.. Much Ado, L 1. 71. 

2. Charaiderizcd by the use of reason ; araena- 
bli‘ to reason or sound sense ; not senseless, fool- 
ish, or extravagant in thought or action. 

Hlr mailers might no man amend ; 

Of tong she was trew and renalbU. 

And of bir soinblant soft and stabUe. 
rteaine and OausUne (Kltsun's Metr. Rom., I. lOX 1. 208. 

[(Pienr Plovman, Rotes, p. 17.) 
The adjective rraarmoNe. . . denotes a character In which 
reasuii (taking It in its largest acceptation) possesses a de- 
cided ascendant over the temper and passions : and im- 
plies no particular propensity to a diaplay of the discursive 
power, if indeed it does not exclude the Idea of such a pro- 
pensity. D. Stewartf Human Mind, ii. 1()^ note. 

3. Confonnable to or required by reason ; due 
to or resulting from good judgment; rationally 
sound, sensible, natural, etc. 

Thor doth no wyghte nothing so reeonable 
That nys hormo in her (Jealousy’s) ymamynge. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Venus, 1. 86. 
I beseech you . . . present your bodies a living sacii- 
nco holy, acceptable unto God, which la your reaeonaJUe 
•ervloe. Rom. xil. 1. 

A law may be reammcMe in itself, though a man duos not 
»dlow it ^ Swift. 

llie terrors of the chUd are quite reammable, and add to 
Ids lovelineaa. Smermm, Courage. 

4. Not exceeding the bounds of reason or com- 
mon sense ; moderate ; tolerable. 

I will marry her upon any reamnuMe demanda. 

Shak., M. W. of W., 1. L 288. 
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6, Moderate in amount or price ; not high or 
dear; as, reasonable charges or prices; reason- 
able goods. — 6. In laft^ beftttiug a person of 
reason or sound sense; such us a prudent man 
would exenuse or act upon in his own nffairs: 
as, reasonable care; reasonable diligence; rea- 
sonable cause. — 7t. Calculable; computable; 
hence, detailed ; itemized. 

And rekene byfore reann a reemuthle acouiite, 

What one hath, what another hath, and what hy liaddo 
Imthe. JHere ritnrman (C), xlv. 35. 

8f. Talkative ; ready in conversation. 

Lo 1 how goodly apak this knight . . . 

1 . . . gan me aqueynte 

With him, and fond him ao trctahlo, 

Right wonder skilful and recoiMlUr. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 5.H4. 

Proof beyond a roaaonable doubt, such pnad ns win 

S roduce an abiding conviction to a mural cortiilnty, so 
nat a prudent man would feel safe to art upon that. con. 
vlction in matters of the highest concern to his personal 
interests. - Boasonable aid. a euplicmistic exprosMion 
for aufi, 8, correaponding to the krm benevolence us used 
for forced loans or gifts.— Boasonable alms. See nlme. 
— Reasonable dOUbtL in law, doubt for which a pertinent 
reason can be Bsal^ed ; that state of a case which, after 
the ontirt) comparison and oonalderation of the evidence, 
leaves the minus of Jurors in that condition that they can> 
not Bay they feel an abiding conviction, to a moral cer- 
tainty, of the truth of the charge. Shaw, C. Rea- 
sonable dower. Hoc dtnvcr^i, 2.»Byn. Itatunud, Itea^ 
mmaUe. See rational. 

reasonablet (rc'zu-a-bl), adv, [< reasonablCy a.] 
Kcusoiiably. 

I have a reaeonabU good ear in miialo. Let 's have the 
tonga and the boneo. Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. .‘(I. 

l*he Library of the Sorbonno is a very long and large 
Gallery, reammable well atorod with Booka. 

Ijieter, Journey to Paris, p. 128. 

reasonableness (re'zn-a-bl-nes), n. The (thtir- 
acter of bcii)^ reasonable; conformity to or 
coniplianco with the requirements of reason ; 
agreenbleness to rational ideas or jirimdpli^s. 

The method of Inwardneas and the secret of self re- 
iiounceinetii, working in and thmugh ihis element of 
mildness, produued the total impression of his [.JesiiH's] 
epleikeia," or sweet reamnialdetteee. 

M. Anudd, Llteratui’c and Dogma, vii. 4 5. 

reasonably (re'zn-a-bli), adv. [ME. rcsouabiy, 
renably; < rcasonallle H- 1. In a roasoh- 

ablc manner; agreeably io reason ; with good 
sense or judgment. 

And Speke as renably and faire and wel 
As to the Phitoiilssa did Samuel. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 211. 
I'he abuse of the Judicial functions that were pmperly 
and reaeonably assumed by the llotisc was scandalous and 
notorious. Le^dcy, Eng. in 18th ( Viit., 111. 

2. Within the bounds of reason; with good 
reason or cause ; justly ; properly. 

Whato'or Loni Harry Percy tlicn had snld . . . 
May reaeotiably die. .VAoit., 1 Hen. JV.. i. 74. 
Tt might seem that an eg^ which has sucteeudod in la'ing 
frusli h^ done all that can reammably expe(;ted of it. 

U. Jamee, Jr., Little Tour, p. 218. 

3. To a reasonablo extent; in a moderately 
good degree ; fairly ; tolerably. 

Verely she was holed, and left her styltes thnre, 

And on her fete weiite homo remmaldy well. 

Joeeph qf Arimathie (K. E. T. S.), p. 47. 
Aa a general rule. Providence seldom vouchsafes to 
mortals any inoro than Just that degree of encuuitigenient 
which suffices to keep them at a reaemwbly full exertion 
of their powei'S. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iii. 

reasoned (re'znd), p. a. Characterized by or 
based upon reasoning; following a logical or 
rational method; carefully argued or studied, 
reasoner (re'zn-(^r), ». [< reason^ + Cf. 
F. raisonneur = Pr. razonador = Bp. razonador 
ss pg. raciocinador = It. ragionatore, < ML. ratio- 
natorj a reasoner, < rationare, reason : see rm- 
son^f 0.] One who reasons or argues, or exer- 
cises his reasoning powers ; one who considers 
a subject argumentatively. 

They are very had reammere, and vehemently given to 
opposition. Sir^, Gulliver’s I’ravels, iii. 2. 

rea4K>nftlllyf (re'zn-ftd-i), adv. [ME., < reason^ 
+ -ful + With full reason ; most reason- 

ably. 

So then reammfuUi maye we sey that mercy Iwth right 
and lawe paaseth. Teetatnent q/* Istve, Hi. 

reasoning (r€ 'zn-ing), n. [V crbal n. of rcasofi^^ 
r.] 1. The use of the faculty (>f reason; dis- 

criminative thought or discussion in regard to 
a subject; rational coiisideralion. — 2. A pres- 
entation of ri'asous or arguments; an argu- 
mentative statement or expression; a formal 
discussion. 

Hear now my reaeonir^, and hearken. Job xlli 6. 

3t. Discussion; conversatiou ; discourse. 

Then there arose a reamminff among them, which of them 
should be greatest Luke ix. 40. 


reassure 

Chain of roaBoninf. Bee cAafn.— Deduotlvo, dia- 
arunmatlc, dllemmatlc, Fannatlan reasoning. Bee 

the adjectives. ttSsm. JKeamminy, Atywneniaiwn. Hea- 
mming ia much brtmdur than artfumeiUation. Thu lat- 
ter is ouiiflued to one side of thu qiiualiun, or, In another 
sense, supposes a proposition, supported hy arguments on 
the affirmative side and attacked by argtimunU on the 
negative. Heammiim may lie upon one aide of n proposi- 
tion, and Is then tlie same aa arywmentation; but It may 
also Im the method by which one reaches a ladief, and 
thua a way of putting together the results of invest ignlion : 
as, Uio reatoniny in Euclid, or in Butler’s Aiudogv; ihe 
reamming hy which a thief Justihtii himself In stoaling. 

A piece of reaeoninn\e like it KiiBi>ended chain, in which 
link is Joined to link oy logical dependence. 

J. F. Clarke, Sidf-t'ultiiro, p. 158. 

A poem does not admit argumentation, though It does 
admit development of thought. Coleruiye, Table-Talk. 

reasonless (re'zn-lcH), a. [< reason^ -f -less.'} 

1. Lacking tho faculty of reason; irratiunal, 
an an animal. [Rare.] 

1'lie reammlemi creatures (the two kine] also do tlie will 
of their maker. 

Hall, Contem Illations (ed. Tegg, 18H0X H- 

2. Deficient in reason or judgment; lacking 
in good HeiiHo ; nnroasoning. [Archaic.] 

When any of them rnnimala] dieih, It is . . . burled in 
a holy place, ihi> reaennlemte men howling and knocking 
their breasts in the oxiKiules of these viireasonablo beasts. 

J*urchae, Pilgrimage, p. 674. 

3. Not marked or jtiHtiiied by reason ; sense* 
less; cauHcless; unwarranted. 

This pniffer is absunl and reammleim. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, v. 4. 187. 

reason-piece (re'zn-|>es), n. [A corruption of 
raisiug-picve.] In building, a timber l^iig un- 
der the ends of beams in tne side of a house ; a 
wall-plate. 

reassemblage (re-a-sem'blaj), n. [< re- + as- 
semblage.'] A renewed assc^inblage. 

New beings arise from the re aseemtdane of the scattered 
parts. Harrie, llireo Treatisci^ Note 7 on ’rruatise 1. 

reassemble (ve-i^sem'bl), c. [<?•(■- + assem- 
ble. Cf. F. rassemhlvr, reiisKcmible.] I, trans. 
To asHemble or bring together again; gather 
anew. 

JieamiettUdiiyf oiir affllctod iMiwurs. 

Consult how we may huiicufurtli most offend. 

MUton, V. L, I. 180. 

u- intraus. To assemble or meet tog(dher 
again. 

'flic forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never ti> 
reammlde. Macaulay, Ixird Cllvo. 

reassert (re-a-H6rt'),r. /. [< re- + assert.] To 
assort again ; proelaim or maulfeHt anew. 

With equal fury, and with equal fame, 

Bball groat Ulysses reamurrt Ids claim. 

Pttpe, Odyssey, xvli. 147. 

reassertion (re-a-s(<r'8bon), n. [< reassert + 
-ion.] A repeated assertioii of the same thing; 
tlie act of asserting anew. 

reassess (re-ii-ses'), v. t, [< re- + assess.] To 
asHi'SH again*. 

reassessment (rc-a-Bes'nienl ), n. [< reassess + 
-meni.] A nuiewod or re'peated assessment. 

reassign (re-a-sin'), r. t. [= F. reassigner : as 
re- -U assign.] To assign again ; transfer back 
or lo another what has beeii assigned, 
reassignment (re-a-sin'ment), w. [< reassign 
+ -menu] A renewed or repeated assignment. 

reassnme (rd-a-KUiri'),^^ U [ss Bp. reasuwir as 
Pg. reassumir '^ It. riassumcre; as re- + assume,] 
To assume or take again ; resume. 

And when tho sayd v. dayes were expyred, y« kynge re- 
amunyd the cruwne of Pandiilph. 

Falyan, Chron., II., an. 1212. 

reassnmption (re-^sump'shon), n. [< re- + 
assumjdton.] A resuming; a second assumption, 
reassurance (re-ft-shdr'ans), w. [= F. reassu- 
rance; as reassure + -anve,] 1. AsHuriiiice or 
confirmation repeated. 

A reamurance of his trihniary subjection. 

Prynne, lYeochcry and Disloyalty, Hi. 25. 

2. Restoration of courage or <*onfideiice ; deliv- 
erance from apprehension or doubt. 

How plainly T ptircuivud hull flash and fade 

D' the face of her — the doubt that fli'st paled Joy, 

Then, final reammranee. 

Jtrouminy, Ring and Book, II. 49. 

3. Same as reinsurance. 

No re-ammranee shall be lawful, except tho former In- 
surer shall be insolvent, a bankrnnt, or dead. 

^cketone, (?om., H. xxx. 

reassure (riMi-shdr'), r, t. [= F. rdassunr 
Pg. rcassegurar = It. rinssicurare ; as re- 4* 
assure. ] 1 . To assu re or establ ish anew ; make 
sure again ; confirm. 

Let me foro-warn’«l each sign, each system learn. 
That I my iieople's danger may diseuni. 

Ere 'tls too late wish’d health to reammre. 

Churchill, Gotham, Hi. 



Bnt let me often to these lolltadee 
Retire, end in thy pretence reoMure 
My feeble virtue. Bryant, Koreit Hymn. 

2. To ffivo renewed aseurance to; free from 
doubt or afipreheneion ; reHtoro to confidence?. 

They rote with fear, and left the iinAniahed feast, 

Till dauntless Pallas re^amired the rest. 

Bryditn, .ICiieid, viii. 14(1. 

8. HaTne aH reinsure. 

reassurer (ro-a-shfir'^r), n. Out? wlio rcaHKures, 
or aHHurea or ‘iiiHurcB anew, 
reassuringly (re-»i-Hhfir'iiiA?-li), adv, in a rci- 

asHuring Tnarinor;" ho as to reaHHure. 
reast^ (roHt), u. [Also rtcttf (and ruftsr, rveze^ 
in pp. ranted, reezal), Sc. rdst (as t,)\ proii. 
< Dan. rinUi, broil, grill ; cf. Sw. rosta, roaKt; 
nee roant,'] 1. trans. 'J’o dry (nmat) by the beat 
of the sun or in a cliiiniicy; sinokc-dry. 

Let 118 ent up hiiHlies and briars, pile them before the 
door and tusi tin* to them, and smoke tliat auld devil’s 
dam as if shu were to be rvixted for bacon. 

^ Scott, Black Dwarf, lx. 

They bef]U(^tb so irreat siiins for masses, and dtrKOS, and 
trontals, . . . that their souls may at the last he had to 
heaven, though llrst for a while tlu^ l>o reeled In purgatory. 

/fee. 7. Adama, Works, I. Ofi. 

n. intrans. If. To becomo rusty and rancid, 
as dri<*d meat, (-nth, Amj,, p. .*104. 

The scalding of llogges keepeth the flesh whitest, 
pluinpest. and fullest, neither is the Bacon so apt to reaat 
as tlie other ; besides, it will make it somewhat apter to 
take salt. Markham, Cunntrey Farmo (Ifllfl), p. 107. 

2. To tako offense. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
reaBt‘‘^ti v. An obsolete spelling of rest^, 
reastea (res' ted), p. «. [Also recsted, reatlitf 
*^raiHed, revzed, rezai^reAned; < ME. rentaly eontr. 
teste; pn. of rcasi^^ Become rusty and ran- 
cid, as dried moat. Cath. Ang,, p. 2104. 

Or once a weukc, perhaps, for novelty, 

Beez'd bacon soords shall fuastc his family. 

Up. Hall, Satires, IV. 11. 
What accademick starved satyrlst 
Would gnaw vex’d bacon? 

Marstwi, Scourge of Villanic, iii. (Mares.) 
Of hoof and raised bacon store, 

Tliat is most fat and greasy, 

Wo have likewise to feed oiir chaps, 

And make iheiii glib and easy. 

King Alfred and the Shepherd. (Nares.) 

reastiness (res'ti-neM), n. [< reasty + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being r(diMty ; raiieid- 
nesM. [Prov. Eng.] 

reai^^ (res'ti), a. [Also resty and rusty (simu- 
Jatiiig rttsf ) ; < reastA +■ -yi. ()f. the earlier adj. 
rmstad.] Hame uh raisied. 

Through folly, too beastly, 

Much bacon is reasty. 

Twmer, Husbandry, November Abstract. 
And tlian came baity nge Jone, 

And broiigiite a gatnhoiic 
Of bakon that was redy. 

Skelton, Klynoiir Auinmyng, 1. 328. 
Tliy flosii is restic or leane, toiigli A olde. 

Or it come to horde unsavery and colde. 

Barclay, (’ytusou & Upluiidysliman (Percy Soc.X p. SO. 

i((7afA. Any,, p. SU4.) 

TOasty*^ (res'ti), a. Same as resty^, 
reata (ro-ll'tll), w. [Also riata;'< 8p, reata, a 
rope, also a leader mule (s= Pg. reala, ar-riata, 
a Imlter), < 8p. rcatar, tie one l>eaHt to another, 
retie (= Pg. realm, ar^riaiar, bind again), < re- 
(< L. rr?-), again, back, + Sp. Pg. Cat. afar, 
bind, < D. aptare. 111 on, lit tog(4her, etc. ; see 
upd,] A rope, UMually^ of rawhide, with or 
without a noose, used m w'estom and Hpanish 
America for calcliing or picketing animals ; a 
lariat. 

DJok Jingled bis spurs and swung bis riata. Jovlta 
Imniided forward. 

Bret Harte, Tales of the Argonauts, p. 17. 
TSate (r(5t), n. [Also reit; prop, real or reel; 
origin obscure. Cf. reake.] The water-erow- 
foot. Ranunculus aquatilis: probably applied 
also to fresh-water alga) ana various floating 
plants. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

This is the onely flsh that buildeth upon the reitrs and 
inosse of the sea, and laleth her egs, or spawneth, in her 
nest. Holtami, tr. of I’lliiy, lx. 2({. 

Beits, sea weed, of some called reits, of otliers wrack, 
and of the Thauet men wore. Ftjt. Kcnnctt. 

The soft tree-tent 

Guards with its face of reate and sedge. 

Broivnii^, Bordello. 

reattach (ro-a-tach'), r. t, [< re- + attach, (.^f, 
F. rattacher, "uiiuch. again.] To attach again, 
in any Hense. 

reattachment (re-a-tuch'ment), g. [< reat- 
tach + -menu] A second or repeated attach- 
ment. 

reattempt (re-a-tempt'), V. t. [< re- + attempt.] 
To attempt again. 
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His voyage then to be fe-ottsmptwl. 

HaMKpfV Voyages, XII. 156. 

reanmefi n. An obsolete form of realm, 

^aumuria (re-$-mu'ri-4). ». rNJ,i. (Linmeus, 
1702), named after Kone A. F. de Riaumwr 
( 1683-1757), a French naturalist.] 1. A genus 
of polypetalous shrubs of the order Tamarisci- 
nesB and type of the tribe UeaumurieeB. it ii 
characterised by numerous stamoni which are free or 
somewhat united into flve clusterB, from five to ten bracts 
close to the calyx, flve awl-8hai>M styles, and densely 
hai» seeds. ’Ibcro are about 12 species, natives of the 
Meniterratiean region and of central Asia. Tliey are gen- 
erally very branching and procumbent undershrubs, with 
small or cylindrical crowded leaves and terminal solltaiy 
flowers, which are aometimt*s showy and red or purple. 
Bcvoral species are occasionally cultlvided as ornamental 
shrubs. H. vertnUndata, a pitiK-flowered species, is used 
as an external remedy for the itch. 

2. Ill entom., a genus of dipterous insects. 
Dettvoidy, 1830. 

BeanmnrleiB (re^^mu-ri'e-S), n. pi. [NL. (Ehr- 
enberg, 1827), < Jteaumuria + -ea.] A tribe 
of polypetalous plants of the order Tatnarisci- 
nesc, the tamarisK family, characterized by free 
petals, long-haired seeds, and solitary axillary 
or terminal flowers, it includes 2 genera, Hololaehne. 
a monotyplc undershmb of Uie salt marshes of central 
Asia, and Beaumuria. 

Bdanmtur's porcelain. See porcclmni. 
Bdanmnr's scale. Bee thermonwter. 

reave (rSv), v.; prot. and pp. reared, reft (for- 
merly also r«/0, ppr. reaving. [Early mod. E. 
also revcj reeve (Sc. reive, etc.), dial, rave; < ME. 
reven (prot. revede, reved, refde, rtrfte, refte, pp. 
r({ft, reft), < AS. redfian, rob, spoil, plunder, s= 
OS. ^rdtdion (in comp, hi-rtthhon) s= OPries. rd- 
ria, rdva s= D. raoven = ML(J. LG. raven = OHG. 
rouhon, MHG. rouben, G. ranhen. rob, deprive, 
= Icel. ravfa = Sw. rdfva = Dan. rove, rob, s= 
Goth. *rauhdn, in comp. H-rauhon, rob, spoil ; a 
secondary verb associated with the noun, AS. 
redf, spoil, plunder, esp. clothing or armor taken 
as spoil, hence clothing in gen(?ral, = OFries. 
rdf = D. rmf = MLG. rdf = OITG. rouh, roup, 
ratjp, MHG. roup, G. rauh = Icel. rauf = Sw. 
ro/=:Dan. rov, spoil, plunder (see rvaf)x from 
the primitive verb, A8. ^redfan, in comp, oc-red- 
fan, hi-redfan, deprive, ssicol. rjufd (pp. rofinn), 
break, rip, violate, sL.rt/mpcrc break: 

see rupture. Hence, in comp., bereave. Prom 
the Teut. are It. ruba, spoil, etc., nthare, spoil, 
ss OF. rober. roblwr, rob, whence E. rob, etc. ; It. 
roba ss OF. (and F.) robe, garment, robe, whence 
E. roht?, rubble, rubbish : see robe and rob. Prom 
the D. fonn ai*e E. rave^, rover.] I. tratm. 1. To 
take awiay by force or stealth; can^ off as 
booty; take vkdently; purloin, especially in a 
foray: with a thing as object. [iJow rare.] 

Aiistotlll sals that the bees are feghtando agaynes hyni 
that will drawo thalro hoiiy fra thuym, swa sufde we do 
agaynes deuells that ofTorces tham to reus fra vs the hony of 
poure lyfe. Hampah, Trose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 8. 
Since he himself Is reft from her by death. 

ShM„ Venus and Adonis, L 1174. 

A good cow was a good oow, had she been twenty times 
reaced. O. MaeDonald, What's Mine’s Mine, p. 803. 

2. To take away; remove; abstract; drawoff. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Hir clothes ther scho rafe hir fro^ 

And to the wodd gane scho go. 

Perceval, 2157. (HallitMU.) 
And ffrom sonre wlllff nil worlds soure will was chaungid, 
And rafts was xoure riott and rest, ffor soiirc dales 
Wereii wikkld thortt 30 (ire cursid counceill. 

Biohard the Beddess, i 6. 
The derke nyght 

That mttA bestls from hero besynesse. 

CtMVckr, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 86. 
Sith nothing ever may redeeme nor reaw 
Cat of your endlesse debt so sure a gage. 

Spenser, F. Q., To Lord Grey of Wilton. 

We ream thy sword, 

And give thee armless to thy enemies. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 

3. To rob; plunder; dispossess; bereave: with 
a person as object. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

And sftthe he Is so leel a lorde, loh leyne that he wol nat 
Beuen ons of cure ryght. IHers PUrwman (C), xxL 810. 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 187. 

So reft of reason Athamas became. 

Longfdlow, tr. of Dantu's Inferno, xxx. 4. 

Then he reft ns of It 

Perforce, and left us neither gold nor fleld. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 

4. To tear up, as the rafters or roof of a house. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Agaynst them Troians down the towres and tops of houses 
rold, 

And rafters vp they reaus, Phasr, AEneld, U. 

5. To ravel ; pull to pieces, as a teirtile fabric. 
— To ramp and rtavst. See romp. 
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n. intrana. To praotiBe plnnderinff or pll» 
laging; carry off stolen property. [xTow only 
Scotch.] 

Where we shall robbe, where we shall rses, 

Where we shall bete and bytide. 

LytsU Gssts tfBobyn Hods (ChUd*s Ballads, V. 48), 
To slink thro* slaps, an* rsive an* steal 
At stacks o' peas, or stocks o' kail. 

Bums, Death of Poor Hallle. 

reavelt, v. An obsolete form of ravel^. 

reaver (re'v6r), n. [Early mod. E. also reever 
(So. retver); < ME. revere, < AS. redf ere (ss 
OFries. rdvere, rdver ss 1). roover &r MLG. 
rover ss OHG. rouhare, MHG. rauhsere, G. rdu- 
hcr ss Icel. raufari, rejnari =r Sw. rofvare ss Dan. 
rdver), a robber, < remian, rob, reave : see reave. 
Of. rover, from the D. co^ate of reaver,] One 
who reaves or robs; a plundering forager; a 
robber. [Obsolete or archaic, or Scotch.] 

To robbers and to rsusrss. Piers Plowman (BX xlv. 182. 

Those were the days when, if two men or throe came 
riding to a town, all the township fled for them and weened 
that they were rsavers. 

S. A. Freoman, Norman Omqnest, V. 189. 

reavery (re'v6r-i), n. [= D. roovery ss MLG. 
roverie ss G. rduberei = Sw. rdfveri ss Dan. 
rdveri; as reave + -erg.] A carrying off, as 
of booty; a plundering or pillaging; robboiy. 
[Bare.] 

Wallace was ner, quhen he sic reusrA saw. 

Wallace, Iv. 40. (Jamisson.) 

reballing (re-b4'ling), w. [< re- + ball^ + -tw^l.] 
The catching of cols with earthworms attached 
to a ball of lead which is suspended by a string 
from a pole. ffalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

rebaptim (rS-bap'tizm), n. [< re- + baptism.] 
A new or second baptism, it has always been the 
generally accepted teaching that to perform the ceremony 
on one known to have been really baptized already » 
sacrilt^oiiB ; and what Is or may be rebaptlsm Is pemils- 
siblu only because the validity of the previous ceremony 
has been denied, or becaust? the fact of its administration, 
or the manner in which It was performed, is disputea 
or doubtful. ConditiotuU or hypothetical Itaptimn is ad- 
ministered In the Homan Catholic Church h> all candi- 
dates coming from Protestant churches, iindor a form 
beginning **11 thou hast not been baptized," Uie question 
of the validity of Protestant baptism being hold in abey- 
ance. Bach rebaptlsm is also administered In the Angli- 
can chnrcbes In special cases, as where the candidate him- 
Bi'lf desires it. Baptist churches retpiire rebaptlsm of all 
who liave not been immersed on profession of faith. 

rebaptist (re-bap'tist), n. [< re- + baptist] 
One who baptizes again, or who undergoes 
baptism a second time ; also, a Baptist or Ana- 
baptist. 

Some for rebaptist him bespatter. 

For dipping rider oft In water. 

7. Hrww, Works, IV. 270. (Davies.) 

rebaptization (r5-bap-ti-za'shon), n. [=F. rc- 
baptisation; as rehaptizc + -ation.] The act of 
reoaptizing; renewed or repcatea baptism. 

Bt Cyprian . . . persisted In his opinion of rebapUza- 
Hfm until death. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 318. 

rebaptise (re-bap-tiz'), V. t. [< OF. rebaptiser, 
rchajitizer, F. rebapHser = 8p. rebautizar = Pg. 
rebaptizar = It. ribattezzare, < LL. rebaptizare, 
baptize again, < re-, again. 4* bapiizare, baptize : 
aoohapiize.] 1. To baptize again or anew; re- 
peat tne baptism of. 

CynrUn was no hereticke, though he beleeued rsbopCis- 
ing of them which were baptised of hereticks. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1468, on. 1655. 

2. To give a new name to, as at a second bap- 
tism. 

Of any Paganism at that time, or long before, in the Land 
wo read not, or that Pelaglanitm was rebapBsfd. 

Milton, Hist Eng., UL 

rebaptiser (rS-bap-tl'z^r), n. Ono who rebap- 
tizes, or who beaeves in rebaptism; also, an 
Anabaptist. 

There were Adamites in former Times and Bsbaptisers. 

HowM, Lettera, iv. 29. 

rebate^ (r§-bfit'), v.; pret. and pp. rebated, ppr. 
rebating. [< ME. rehaten, < OF, rehatre, re- 
hattre, beat or drive back again, repel, repulse, 
P. rebattre, beat again, repeat (= It. ribattere, 
beat again, beat down, blunt, reflect, eto.),< re-, 
back, again, + batrejtattre, beat : see bate^, bat- 
ter^, &.rabate.] I, trans. If. To beat back; 
drive back by beating; fond or ward off; re- 
pulse. 

This is the city of great Babylon, 

Where proud Darius was rebated from. 

Oreene, Orlando Furioso. 

This shirt of mall worn near my skin 
Bebated their sharp steel. 

Bsati. and FI. CO, Faithful Frienda <ii* 8- 

2t. To beat down; beat to bluntness; make 
obtuse or dull, literally or flguratively; blunt; 
batr. 
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Ona who . • . 

. . . dotb nM* and blunt hla natural adfo 
With proflta of the mind, atudy and fast 

Shak,, H. for M.. L 4. 00. 
Thou wilt balia opinion, and rthate 
The ambition of Coy gallantry. 

Beau, and PL, Lawt of Candy, i. 2. 
But the broad belt, with platea of ailTer bound. 

The point rebaited, and repelled the wound. 

Pope, niad, zl. 904. 

8. To Bet or throw oflf: allow aa a discount or 
abatemont; make a drawback of. See the 
noun. [Uare or obsolete.] 

Yet waaj Terie ill aatiafled, and forced to rotate part (of 
a debtl ana to take wares as payment for the rest. 

Ilakiuyt'e Voyaffee, I. 832. 

n.t intrans. To draw back or away; with- 
dmw; recede. 

He began a little to rebaie from certain |iotnta of popery. 

Pom, Martyi‘% p. 1021, an. iftfi/i. 

rebate^ (rf-bat')t«. [< rebate^, v. Cf. 
Diminution ; retrencnment ; specifically, an al- 
lowan<*o by way of discount or drawback ; a 
deduction from a gross amount.— Rebate and 
dlBOOUnt, in arith., a rule by which abatements and dis- 
counts upon ready-money payments are calculated. 

rebate^ (rf-bat')? w- [An altered form of 
rahate: see ralmte and rahhetA 1. A longi- 
tudinal space or ^ove cut back or sunk in a 
piece of joinery, timber, or the like, to receive 
the edge of some other part. 

On the periphery at the a<Ktket end [of tlio brush] a shal- 
low rebate Is formed, to receive the binding string. 

Spam' Kncye. Mannf,, 1. 544. 

2. A kind of hard firestone used in pavements. 
Eltccs. — 3. A piece of wood fastened to a lian- 
dle, nsed for beating mortar. Ehves. 
rebate**^ (r«-bat'), v. f.; pret. and pp. rehaU^, 
ppr. rebating, [< rebate*^^ n. J To make a rebate 
or rabbet in, as a piece of joinery or other work ; 
rabbet. 

rebated (re-ba'ted), 7 i. a. 1. In her., cut short: 
noting any ordinary, especially a cross, charac- 
terized by having one or more of its aims too 
short to reach the edge of the field. — 2. Blunt, 
rebatement (re-bat'ment), w. [< rebate^ + 
1. The act of ’rebating, or the state of 
being rebated; a blunting; abatement; draw- 
back. [Uare.] — 2. In her. : (a) A cutting off, or 
shortening, as of one arm of a cross, or the 
like. (6) Same as abatement, in the sense of 
degradation of or dishonorable addition to a 
coiit^armor. — 3. A narrowing. 

For without In the wall of the house he made narrowed 
rests [margin ; narrowings, or ridHdjemente\ round al>unt, 
that the beams should not be fastened in the walls of Uie 
lioiise. 1 KL vi. 0. 

Ill the desciiptioii of the slde-ohamlierH of the temple, 
the rebatetnerU signiflos the narrowing of tlio walls which 
left a ledge for the Jolats <if the upper chamlHirs to rest 
on. W. A. WriffM, Bible Word-Book, p. 4Jt7. 

rebatot, n. Same as rabato. 
rebaudt. rebawdet, rebaudryt. Obsolete f onus 
of ribald, ribaldry, 

rebec, rebeck (re‘'bek), w. [(«) Early mod. E. 
also rcheke; < ME. rebeeke, rebekkc, rebehe, < OP. 
rebec, rcheke, P. rebec s Pg. rabeca = It. ribeca, 
riheoea (ML. rebeca, robeecd) ; also with diff. ter- 
minations, (b) P. dial. rebayssPr. rabey; (c) 8p. 
rabel = Pg. rahil, arrabil ; (d) ME. rebibe, ribibe, 
nthibe, ribible, < OP. rebebe, rebesbe, reherbe, It. 
rilwba, rihehla, < Ar. rabdba = Hind, rabdb, rw- 
bdb, Pers. rabdb, rubdb, a rebec, a fiddle with 
one or two strings.] 1. A musical instrument, 
the earliest known form of the viol class, it bod 
a |>ear-idiaped body, which waa aolld above, terminating in 
a slender neck ana a carved head, and hollow below, with 
aound-holea and a aound-poat. The nunil>er of strings was 
usually three, but was sometimes only ono or twa They 
were tuned in fifths, and sounded by a Itow. The tone was 
harsh and loud. The rebec Is known to have been In use in 
Europe os early as the eighth oeutuiy. Ita origin la dla- 
piited, but Is uauallv attributod to the Moors of Spain, it 
was the precursor oi the true viol in all its fonns, and oon- 
tlnued In vulgar nae long after the latter was artistically 
established. 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the Jocund rebeeke sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid. 

MUUm, L' Allegro, 1. 04. 

2t. Au old woman: SO called in contempt. Com- 
pare ribibe, 2. 

“Brother," qnod he^ *<heere woneth an old rehekke, 
That hadde abnooat as lief to lese hire nekke 
As for to geve a peny of hir good." 

Chaucer, Friar's Tale, 1. 275. 

Kebeccalam (r6-bekVizm). n. [< Jtebeeca(ite) 
+ -w».] The principles and practices of the 
Rebeccaitos. 

Mb^calte (rf -bek'^It), w. [< Rebecca (see def .) 
+ X member of a secret anti-tnmpike 

JP<^l®ty in Wales, about 1 843 - 4. The grievance of 
the ftebeooaltea waa the oppreaslve number of toll-gates. 
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and thoy turned out at night In large partiea, generally 
mounted, to deetroy them. Their leader, dressed in wo- 
man's clothes, recefvod the title of Rebecca from a fanol- 
fnl application of the Scriptural passage (ion. xxlv. 60 ; and 
the partiea were called Rebecca and her daughters." 

rebel (reb'el), a. and n. [< ME. rebel, rebele, 
< OP. rehelle, rebele, P. rebelle =r 8p. Pg. relwldc 
s= It. ribello, rebellious, a rebel, < 1 j. rebellitt, 
adj., making war again, insurgent, rebellious; 
as noun, a rebel ; < re-, again, -f helium, war: see 
belligerent, duel. Cf. I. a. 1. Uesist- 

ing authority or law ; rebellious. 

Qwo-so be tdtde of his tonge azein the aldlnnan, or ills- 
pise the aldlrman in time that he nolden heremornspeche, 
seal paien, to amendement. of the glide, vj. d. 

Englieh Gilde (K E. T. 8.), p. 05. 

His pride 

Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 
Of rebd angola. Milton, 1\ T.., I. 38. 

2. Of a rebellious nature or character; char- 
acteristic of a rebel. [Bare.] 

Thow drowe In akorne Onplde eke to reenrde 
Of thilke rebel worde that tliow hast a|N)ken, 

For which he wol no leiiger be thy lordu. 

Chaueer, Envoy of Ohniicer to Scogan, 1. 2.‘{. 

H. n, 1. A person who makes war upon tlio 
government of his country from ]>olitical mo- 
tives; one of a body of persons organized for 
a change of government or of laws by force 
of arms, or by open defiance. 

Know whether I lie dextrous to siiIhIuo 
Thj rebele, or be found the worst in heaven. 

Milton, 1*. b., V. 742. 

For rebellion being an opposition not to persons, hut 
authority, wlilch is founded only in the constitution niid 
laws of the government, those, whcH^vcr they be, who by 
force break tliroiigh, and by force justify their violutlon 
of them, are truly and properly rebele. 

Locke, (’Ivll Government, I. 

Kings will be tyrants from policy, when aiil>jects are 
rebde from principle. Hurke. 

Hence — 2. One who op that which resists au- 
thority or law; ono who refuses obediences to 
a superior, or who revolts agaiusti some coii- 
trolliiig power or principle. 

As reason la a rebel ntiio faith, so passion unto reason. 

Sir T. Brou'm, Keliglo Meelici, i. 111. 
She shall die nnahrlved and unforgivon, 

A rebel to her father and her GinI. 

Sht'Uey, The OencI, Iv. 1, 
■>Byn. 1. Traitor, etc. Boo inmirgent, n. 

rebel (r?-bcl'), v, i.; pret. and pp. rebelled, p)>r. 
rebelling. [< MB. rebel Icn, < OP, rebel Icr, rebele r, 
reveler, F. reheller s= Sp. rebelar sr Pg. reheUar = 
It. ribellarc, < L. relwllare, wage wnr again (saitl 
of the conquered), make an insurrcct.idu, revolt, 
rebel, < re-, again, + bellare, wage wnr, < helium, 
war. Cf. rebel, «.] To make war against one’s 
government, or against anything deemed op- 
pressive, by arms or other means; revolt )»y 
active resistance or repulsion. 

In his days Nobnehodnexsar king of Babylon came up, 
and Jehoiaklin liocume his servant tliree years : then he 
turned and rebelled against him. 2 Ki. xxiv. 1. 

The deep fall 

Of those too high aspiring, who rebeU'd 
With Satan. MUton, 1*. L., vl. «H». 

Our present life, in so far os It Is hcnltliy, rrMs once for 
all against its own tlnal and complete duHtructhMi. 

W. K. Clifford, Loi tures, T. 231. 

rebeldom (reb'el-dum), w. [< rebel 4* -r/ow/.] 

1. A seat of rebellion: a region or spliere of 
action controlled by rebels, f Karo. ’I— 2. Ke- 
belliouB conduct. [Rare.] 

Never mind hla rebeldom of the other day ; never mind 
about his being angry that hla presents wen* returned. 

Thackeray, Vlrgliihins, H. 

rebellert (re-bel'^r), n, [< rebel, v., + -rr l .] One 
who rebels’; a rebel. 

God . . . shol . . . scourge and plague this noclon, boo- 
ing nowo many a long dale a continiiull rebcUer ogayiistc 
God. J. Udall, On Luke xxi. 

rebellion (rf-bel'yqn), w. [< ME. rebellion, < 
OP. rebeUiotij P, rSclUon = 8p. rebel ion = Pg. 
rebcllido as It. riheUione, < L. rebeUio(n-), a re- 
newal of war, revolt, rebellion, < rebellis, mak- 
ing war again: see relofl, ((.] 1. War waged 

against a government by some jiart of its sub- 
jects ; anned opposition to n government by a 
party of citizens, for the purpose of changing 
its composition, constitution, or laws; insur- 
rectionary or revolutionary war. 

He told mo that rebeUwn bad bad luck, 

And that young Harry Percy's spur waa cold. 

sLtk., 2 Hen. IV., I. 1. 41. 

Then shall yon find this name of lllierty 
(The watch-word of rebellion ever us'd , . .) 

But new-turii'd aervltude. 

Daniel, Civil Waia, IL 15. 

2. The act of rebelling or taking part in a re- 
bellious movement ; open or armed defiance to 
one’s government; the action of a rebel. • 


raboation 

BdUmg. On what condition atanda it [my fault], and 
wherein? • 

Ft>rir. Even In condition of the worst degree, 

In groM rebellion, and deteatod treason. 

N/iolr., Rich, n., 11. 8. 109 . 

From all sotlitlon, privy conspiracy, and rebellion. . . . 
Good Lord, deliver us. Book qr Cotmnon I^rayer, jitaiiy. 

Hence — 3. Revolt against or defiance of au- 
thority in general; resistance^ to a higher 
power or to an obligatory mandate ; open dis- 
obedience or insubordination; dotemiination 
not to submit. 

For he addeth rebeUion nnto his sin ; ho . . . muUipIl- 
eth hla words against God. .loh xxxiv. 37. 

Oivll rebellion, in Seote law, disoliodlence to letters of 
horning. See Aorm'nt^.— OommlMion Of rebellion, in 
law. Bee mmitniiwfoHi.— Shain’s rebellion, an Insur- 
rection III Massaohusetts, under the lead of LHmlel Shays, 
directed against the State authorities, which brtiko out In 
1780 and was suppressed In 1787.— The Great BebeiUon, 
In Eng. hiet., the war waged by the Paxllamontiiry army 
against diaries 1. from 1042 till Ills execution in 1049, and 
tliu subsequent maintenonoe by anned foroo of a govern- 
iiicnt opposed to the excluded sovereign Charles II. till 
the Restoration (1060).— The Rebellion, in U, S. huL, 
the civil war of 1H01 -5. Bee eicii.^ Whisky insurreo- 
tlon or Rebellion, see inaurreetion.»ByiL SedUioti, 
Iteeolt, etc. Bee ineurreefitm. 

rebellious (rc-boryus), a, [< rcbeWim) + 
-OI//I.] 1. Acting as a rebel, or having me dis- 
position of one; defying lawful authority; 
openly riisobedient or iiisubordinati?. 

Hebellimut siiblei^ts, eiieinlca to nenoo, 

ITofaners of tills nelghliour-stalntid steel. 

Shak., H. and J., 1. 1. S8L 

2. Portaining to or characteristic of a rebel or 
rebellion ; of rebel cliarac^ter, reliilioit, or use. 

These are his substance, sinews, arms, and atrength. 

With which he yoketh your reftefluna necks. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., II. 8. 64. 

3. Hard to treat or deal with; resisting effort 
or ojKiration; refnictory: applied to tilings. 
— RODOlUont aisombly, in old ting, law, a gathering 
of twelve iMmuma nr more, iiituiidiiig, going almut, or 
practising unlawfully, and of their own uuthoiity, to 
change any laws of tin* realm, or to destniy any property, 
or do any other unlawful aotaiByn. 1. Insiiliordtnativ 
diaobmlient. Bee imurgent, n.. and ineurreetion. 

rebelliously (re-bel'yus-li), adv. In a rebollious 
manner; with violent, or obstinate disobedience 
or resislance to lawful nnthority, 
rebelliousneSB (re-bel'yus-nes), u. The state 
or character of being robellioiis, 
rebellow (re-beP6), r. i, [< re- 4* bellow.^ To 
bellow in return; echo back as a bellow; re- 
sound loudly. 

And all the olre rebellowed ngalne, 

Bo dreadfully his hundred longues did hray. 

Spenmr, F. V. xlL 41. 
rebelly (rebVl-i), r/. f< rc/W + -i/t.] Inclined 
to rebellion ; rebellious. [Itaro.'j 

It was called "JiebeUy Belfast" In those ibiysfof 1708, 
etc.]. The American, Vlll. 198. 

rebibet, rebiblet, n. Same as rebec. 
rebind (re-bind' ), V, t. [ < rr- + bind.'] To bind 
anew; furnisli with a new binding, as a book 
or a garment . 

rebirtll Cre-bf*rtli'), n. [< rc- + fnr/A.] 1. Re- 
newed birth; a repeated birth into temporal 
existinicc, as of a soul, according to the doctrine 
of metempsychosis ; a new entrance into a liv- 
ing form: now oftener called reincarnation. 

Gautama Buddha's main Idea was that liberation from 
iho cycle of rebirths (Bninsftra) was to be by means of 
kiiowladge. The Academy, Feb. 4, 18^ p. 84. 

2. Renewed life or activity; entrance into a 
new course or phase of existence ; reiinimation ; 
resuscitation; renascence; regeneration. 

This rebirth of the spirit of free Inquiry. 

Ouitot, Hist. Civilization (trans.X p. 148. 

rebite (rS-blt'), u. #. [< rc- + bite.] In engrav- 
ing, to deepen or r<»Btore worn lines in (au en- 
graved plate) by the action of acid, 
rebiting (r6-bi'tiiip), n. [Verbal n . of rehite, v,] 
In etching, a repetition of the process of biting, 
in order to restore or freshen worn lines, dr 
to deepen lines which have been but imper- 
fectly attacked. 

reboant (reb'6-ant), a. [< L. rehoan(t-)s, ppr. 
of reboarc, b(*lldw ba<*k, resound, roficho, < re-, 
back, + boare, bellow: see hoaHon.] Rebel- 
lowing; loudly resounding. [Rare.] 

TIjo echoing dance 
Of reboant whirlwinds. 

Tennymm, Supposed Confessions. 

reboation (reb-n-il'shon), n. [< ML. rehoatio{n-), 
reboacio{n-), < L. reboare, resound, bellow back: 
see reboant.] A resounding; the return of a 
loud sound. 

I Imagine that I shonld hear the reboation of an nnlver- 
sat groan. 

Bp. Patrick, Divine Arithmetick (1669), p. 2. {Latham.) 
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rotas 


reboil (rf-boir), V, r< ME. rehoykn, < OF. re- 
Inmillir, reslnmillir, F. rebouillir ss It. riholUre^ 
< L. rebuUirCf bubble up, cuiiiHe to bubble up, < 
re-, aguiu, + bullirv, bubble, boil: wee 
I, intrans. If. To bubble up ; effervesce ; I’er- 
moiit. 

AIho take Rucid hedu of your wynea euvry nyRht with a 
candell, iKitlie rudu wync and awetu wyni;, A loku they re- 
boyle nor leko not, dt wuHHhe pypi> hedea eiicry nyffht 
with coldo water. iiaiteee timk (K. K. 1*. S.), p. 207. 


Ido fed, 

S r the mboutid of yoort, a grief that imitea 
y very heart at root. Shak., A. and 0., v. S. 104. 


Xenophon, The fall of a king la terrible, 

CyruM. The rebound la worae. When your Satnm fell 
from heaven, did any god or mortal lend a hand to laiae 
liiiii up again? 

Aanoor, Imaginary Converaationa, Xenophon and Gyrua 

[the Younger. 


('oniedy often apringa from the doepeat mdanoholy, aa 
if in auduon rebound. O, H. Lewee. 


Home of hia cornpanyons therat reboyleth, infaniyngc hym rsbOEO 
to be a nianiio without charyth*. 

Sir T. Elyut, tiuvuniour, it. 7. 


2. To boil Ufpiiii. 

II. tram. To cuust; to boil af^ain; subjeet 
affain to boiling;. 

rSDOise (re-boir/), v. /. [< ¥. rehoiser, reforest, 
< re-, z= E.V«-, + hois, a wooii, forest : see bush^,"] 
To robstublisb a growth of wood upon, as a 
tract of land; roforost; reafforest. [A recent 
Gallicism.] 

rsboisemexit (re-boi//meni), a. [< F. rehoifie- 
ment, < rebomr, reforoHl ; see rvboiee.'} A re- 
plantiiiK of trees on land whicli has been de- 
nuded of a former i^rowth of wood, especially 
with a view to their effect on climate and moist- 
ure: reforestation: used cliUdly with rofertmee 
to French pract ice. [A recent Gallicism.] 
reborn (re-l»f>m'), a, [< TV- + born,'] Bom 
uifaifi or anew; r<uip])earing by or as if by a 
new birth ; endowed with new lifq. Hee rebirth, 
rebOBO. rebosa, n. Hame as rchozo, 
Beboulleau'B blue. Bee blue, 
rebound (re-bound'), V. [< ME. rehounden, < 
OF. rchundir, rvbondir, F. rehondir, leap back, 
rebound, < re-, back, + bondir, leap, bound, 
bundir, resound: s(!e re- and boumV^, r.] I, 
intram, 1. To bound or spring back; fly back 
from force of impact, as an elastic or free-mov- 
ing body striking against a solid substance. 

A« cruel waves full oft be found 
Against the rockoa to tore uiid cry, 

B(» doth my hart full oft relMund 
Agayiiat iny hreat full bitterly. 

Surrey, The T,over deaciiben^ etc. 

Bodlca which are either abaolutely hard, or ao aoft aa to 
be void of elaatielty, will not relMuml from one another. 

Setofon, Opticka, Hi. query 211. 

2. To bound or bounce again ; repeat, n bound 
or spring; make repeated bounds or springs. 

(ylanumra from Earth to Ileav'ii, from Hoav'ii to Earth, 
rebound. Conyreoe, On the Taking of Eamure. 

Along the court the fiery ateeda relnturul. 

Pope, IklyHHey, xv. 162. 

3. To fall back; recoil, us to a starting-point 
or a former state; return as with a spring. 


I. re-bo'tho; ^.-Am. -z6), n. [8p., a 
muffler, short mantle, \ 
rebozar, muffle, overlay, 

< re-, back, + bozo, a 
headstall.] A shawl or 
long scarf worn by Mex- 
ican and other Spanisli- 
American women, cover- 
ing the head and shoul- 
ders, and sometimes part 
of the face, one end be- 
ing thrown over the loft 
shoulder ; a kind of man- 
tilla. Also written rc- 
boso, rebosa, and ribosa. 

The ladies wear no hats, 
but wind about their heads 
and shoulders a graceful scarf 
called tliereboro. llils is pass- 
ed across the face, leaving only 
one eye of the lady exposed. Rehoxo. 

J. Jeffereon, Aatoblog., p. 2S2. 

rebrace (rf -bras'), e. t. [< re- + brace,] To 
brace up anew ; renew the strength or vigor of. 

Oh! Tisacause 

To arm the hand of childhood, and rehmee 
The Blacken'd alnewa of time-wearied age. 

Gray, Agrippina, 1. 1. 

rebneoUBt (re-hu'kus), a, [< rebuke + -omj?.] 
Of the nature of rebuke; rebuking; reproving. 
[Hare.] 

She gaue vnto hym many rebueoue wordya 

Fdoyan, Chrou. (ed. EllisX p. 557, an. 1899. 

rebuff (re-bu£'), V, t, [< OF. rehuffer (also ra- 
bnffer) (^ It. rebuff are, ribnffare, also rabbul- 
fare), check, chide, repulse, Trc- + bnff'er (a= It. 
buffarc), puff, blow: see and bujff^,] To 
repel; make iutlextble resistance to; check; 
put off with an abrupt and unexpected denial. 

Marvelling that he who had neuer heard such speeches 
from any knight should he thus relmffed by a woman. 

Sir P. SUlney, Arcadia, UL 
«ByXL To repel, repulsa throw, back. Bee ntfusei. 

rebuff (re-buf0» M. [< OF. rebuff’e = It. rebuff^o, 
ribuff'o; feom the verb.] 1. A repelling; a re- 
percussion. 



Make thereof no Inughoiig, sporte, lie lape ; 

Kor ofto tyiiies It dofth rebounde 
Vppon hym tliat list to erio and gape. 
htHdce oj l^ecedenoe (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), 1. 110. 

When It does Hardness meet and ]*rld& 

My liove does then rebound t* another sine. 

Coudey, The Mistress, Kesolvud to be Jieluved, ii. 

4t. To send sounds hack and forth ; reverber- 
ate; resound; r(‘echo. 

Every hall where In they stay'd 
Wr their mirth did reb(mn\ 

Sir Patrick Spene (Cnilld's Ballads, ITI. 840). 

Where the long roofs rebimmled to tlie din 
Of siiectre chiefs. 

T. Warton, On his .Majesty’s Birthday, June 4, 1788. 
Bsboundlng lock. See foclri.sByn. 1. Rebound, Rever- 
berate, Reeou. Rebound and reverfterale apidy to that which 
strikes an unyielding object, and boniidM back or away ; 
recoil applies to that which sprint hack from a position 
of rest, as a eniinon or rifle when dlHclmrged, or a man and 
a rattlesnake when they discover their proximity to each 
other. Reverberate, hy onomat4»|Ni!iu, applies chiefly b* 
heavy sounds, hut has other special uses (see the word); 
it lUM no figurative extension. ReeifU Is most freely uninl 
in figure ; as, a man’s treachery reeoUe upon himself ; in 
sudden fright the blood reeoUe upon the lieart 
n.t tram. To throw or drive back, as sound ; 
make an echo or reverberation of; repeat as 
an echo or echoes. 


The strong rebuJT of some tumultnous cloud. 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft. MUton, F. T.., it. 986. 

2. An interposed (dieek; a defeat. 

These peimlextng relmffe gave my uncle Toby Shandy 
more perturbations than you would Imagine. 

Stente, Tristram Bbahdy, ii. 1. 

The rebajfe we received in the progress of that experi- 
ment. Burke, A Kegicido Peace, Hi. 

3. A holding off or in check; repulsion, as of 
inquiry or solicitation ; peremptory denial or 
refusal. 

Wlio listens once will listen twice ; 

Her heart, he sure, is not of ice. 

And one refusal no rebuff. Byron, Maseppa, vl. 

AU eyee met her with a glance of eager curiosity, and she 
mot all eyes with one of rebi/ff and coldness. 

CAarlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xviii 

rebuild (r§-bild'), v. t ; pret. and pp. rebuilt, 
npr. rebuilding, [< re- + build,] To build or 
build up again ; build or construct after having 
been demolished; reconstruct or reconstitute: 
OH, to rebuild a house, a wall, a wharf, or a city ; 
to rebuild one’s credit. 

rebuilder (r6-bil'd6r), ». One who reconstructs 
or builds again. 


The dome tyger . . . rored boo terryhlv that It grated 
the ImweiB of snehe as horde hym, and tfic wooddes and 
inontaynes iiearc aboute rebouiuUd the noyse of the hor- 
ryble crye. 

Peter Martyr (tr. In Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

lArber, p. 144). 

I'hrongh rocks and caves the name of Della sounds ; 

Della each cave and echoing rock reibounds. 

Pope, Autumn, 1. 50. 

rebound (re-bound'), n, r< rebound, r.] The 
act of flying hack on collision witli another 
body; a bounding back or in reverse; resili- 
ence; recoil; reficbo; reverberation. 

Ye bane another figure which by his nature we may call 
the Rebound, alluding to the tennis ball which being 
smitten with the racket relmuudes bscke agalno. 

Puttmham, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p.. 178. 


The toMrihlersof Jerusalem after the captivity. 

Bp, BuU, Worln, I. 240. 

rebukable (re-bu'ka-bl), a, [< rebuke + -able,] 
Deserving of rebuko or reprehension. 

Rebukeable 

And worthy ihameful oheok it were to stand 
On more mechanic compliment 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 4. 80. 

rebuke (rf-biUt'), v, t, ; pret. and pp. rebuked, 
ppr. rebuking. [< ME. rebuken, < OF. rebauquer, 
later rehoucher, dull, blunt (a weapon), < re-, 
back, + houquer, F. boueher, stop, obstruct, shut 
up, also hocmwiiik, < bouque, F. houche, mouth, 
< L. hucea, cheek: see bouchc, bucca.] 1. To 
reprove directly and pointedly; utter sharp dis- 
approval of; reprimand; chide. 


In grata oagor vebukyng hym fall sooro. 

(MntriSMilL B. T. 8.^1. 1448. 
Thus the duke was at the some time sapersMed and 
pablicly fluked before all the army. 

Swift, Mem. of Gapt Greichton. 

2. To treat or affect reprohendingly ; check or 
restrain by reprimand or condemnation. 

He stood over her, and rdmkcd the fever; and It left 
her. Luke Iv. 89. 

To spread his oolonn^ boy, In thy hehali; 

And to rebuke the usurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle. Shak,, K. John, ii. 1. 9. 

The manna dropping from Ood'a hand 

Rebukee my painful care. WkUtic^ My Poolm. 

8t. To buffet; beat; bruise. 

A head rebuked with pots of all oixe, doggers, atooli^ and 
hed-Btaveo. Beau, and FI. 

■•Byn. 1. Reprove, Reprimand, etc. See eenture, 
rebuke (re-buk'), n. [< rebuke, v.] 1. A di- 
rect reprimand; reproof for fault or wrong; 
reprehension ; chiding. 

And refuse not the sweete rebuke 
Of him tliat is your friend. 

Bai^ BookiR, E. T. B.), p. 102. 
But yet my caution was more pertinent 
Than the rdmke you give it. Shak,, Cor., Ii. 2. 08. 

2. A manifestation of condemnation; a repre- 
hending judgment or infliction ; reprobation in 
act or effect. 


They perish at the rebuke of thy countenance. 

Ps. Ixxx. 16. 

And who before the King of king! can boost? 

At his rebuke behold a thousarnl flee. 

JoTtes Very, Poems, p. 70. 

3. A check administered ; a counter-blow. 

He gave him so terrible a rebuke upon the forehead 
with his heel that he laid him at his length. 

Sir H. VEairange. 

The gods both happy and forlorn 
Have set In one world each to each to bo 
A vain rebuke, a bitter memory. 

W, Morrie, F^arthly I’aradlse, 111. lOD. 

4t. Behavior deserving rebuke ; inidcness. 
[Uare.] 

She would not In dlseourteise wise 
Scorne the faire offer of good will pnifest ; 

Kor great rebuke it Is love to despise. 

^teneer, F. Q., 111. 1. 55. 
ttByn. 1. Monition, Repreheneion, etc. Bee adtnonition. ‘ 

rebukefU (rc-buk'fhl), a. [Early mod. £. also 
rehukful; < rebuke + -fulT] Of a rebuking 
character; full of or abounding in rebuke. 

Therfore he toke vpun him the rehukful mlserle of our 
mortalltee, to make us partakers of his godlye glorie. 

J, Udall, On John 1. 

rebukefuUy (re-buk'ffil-i), adv. With reproof 
or reprehension. 

Unto euery man dlscdosc nat thy harte, leest ... ho 
. . . roporte rebukefuUy of the. 

Sir T. JSlyot, Tlie Govemonr, Hi. 28. 

When I returned to the hotel that night, SmiUk stood 
rebukefuUy , , , before the parlor fire. 

T. B. Aldrhm, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 187. 

rebuker (ro-bu'k<»r), n. One who rebukes. 

These great Bebukere of Nonresidence. 

Milton, Hist Eng., Hi. 

rebukinghr (r^bu'king-li), adv. In a rebuking 
manner; by way of rebuke. 

A certain stillness of mstiiier, which, as my friends often 
rehetkinqly declared, did but ill express the keen ardour of 
my feelings. Carlyle, Sartor Hesartus, ii. 4. 

rebullitiont (re-bu-Ush'on), n, [< L. rebullire, 
pp. rehulliUis, bubble np, also cause to bubble 
up: see rehoil,] A renewed ebullition, offer- 
vescence, or disturbance. 

There may l>e a rebuttiiion in that hnsiness. 

Sir U. Wtdton, Bellquhe, p. 682. 

rebUTBef (r^b^rs'), v, t, [< re- + burse, Cf, 
reimburse,]’ To pay over again; expend anew. 

I am in danger to reburm as much 

Aa he was robbed on ; ay, and pay his hurta. 

B. Joneon, Tale of a Tub, lU. 1. 

rebOB (rg'bus), n, t< OF. rebus, F. rebus, a re- 
bus; derived, according to MenWi from sa- 
tirical pieces which the clerics of Picardy com- 
posed at the annual carnival, and which, as 
they referred to current topics, follies, etc., 
were entitled de rebus qu« geruntur, *of things 
which are going on’; otherwise explained as 
words represented ‘by things’; < L. rebus, abl. 
pi. of res, a thing, an object: see reaH,] 1. A 
puzzle or riddle consisting of words or phrases 
represented by figures or pictures of objects 
whose names resemble in sound those words 
or phrases or the syllables of which they are 
composed; an eniraatical representation of 
words by means of figures or pictures 8ug‘ 
gestive of them. — 2. In her.i (a) A bearing or 
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Buocmion of bearings which make up the name 
or a word expressing the profession or office 
of the bearer. The origin of 
many besrliun in early heraldry 
la auoh an auuilon ; and on the 
other hand many proper namee 
hare been derived from the 
bearlngi» these having been 

G inted originally to persons 
vlng a name or territorial 
designation which a descendant^ 
perhaps of a younger branch, 
ebandoned for the allusive sur- 
name suggested by the bearing : 
thus, in ue case of the name 
yVsmojit, and the bearing of three human hands, either 
the bearing or the name may have originated the other. 
Also called aUutive arms. 



Rebus of Bishop Oldhsm 
(“ owldou Exeter CaUie- 
dral. 


Excellent have been the conoeipMs] of some citlxens, 
who, wanting arme% have coined themselves certaine 
devices as neere as may be allndlng to their names, which 
we call rs6tif. 

H. Peaeham, The Gentleman's Exercise (1634X p. 155. 

[(SkeaL) 

(b) A motto in which a part of the phrase is ex- 
pressed by representations of objects instead 
of by woras. in a few rare cases the whole motto is 
thus given. Such mottos are not commonly borne with 
the escutcheon and crests but form rather a device or im- 
press, as the figure of a sun-dial preceded by the words ** we 
must," meaning ** we must die all." 

You will have yonr rsbtw still, mine host. 

B. Jonmm, New Inii, i. 1. 

rebnB (re'bus), v. t. [< rehm^ «.] To mark 
with a rebus: indicate by a rebus. Fuller. Ch. 
Hist., IV. iv. 34. 

rebut (rf-but'), v.; pret. and pp. rehuitedt ppr. 
rebutting, [Early mod. E. rebu tie; < OP. rehouter^ 
repulse, drive back, reject. F. rcbouter, also 
rehufer xr Pr. rebotar = It. rihuttare^ repulse, re- 
ject; as re- + butt*^,'\ I, irans. If. To repel 
by force; rebuff; drive back. 

He . . . riisht upon him with outragious pryde ; 

Who him rcncountriog fierce, as haulcc In fillet. 

Perforce rtbuiUd backe. Spsmwr, F. Q., i. xl. 68. 


Philosophy lets her light descend and enter wherever 
there is a passage for It; she takes advantage of the 
smallest crevice, but the rays are ndnUted by the smallest 
obsfiruotion. 

Landor, Imaginary Gonversatloiis (Epicurus, Leontlon, and 

[Tcniissa). 

2. To thrust back or away, as by denial ; re- 
fuse assent to ; repel ; reject. 

The compliment my friend rtbUtUd as best he could, 
but the prupositiou he accepted at once. 

Potf, Tales, 1. 2ia 

3. To repel by evidence or argument; bring 
counter-arguments against ; refute, or strive to 
refute; much used in legal procedure. 

Some of them he has objected to ; oUiers he has not at- 
tempted to relmi: and of otheia he has said nothing. 

IK Webdn, Speech, Hcnat<^ June 27, 1834. 

4t. To withdraw ; used roliexively. 

ThemadveM . . . 

Doe backe rebulU, and ech to other yealdeth land. 

Spmmr, F. Q., 1. ii. 16. 

n. intram, 1. In law, to make an answer, as 
to a plainti fiPs surrejoinder. Compare eurrdut. 


The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a sur-ro- 
Joindor ; upon which tlie defendant may rs&ut 

Blackttone, Com., m. xx. 

2. In eurlin^f to make a random stroke witli 
groat force, in the hope of gaining some advan- 
tage in the striking and displacement of the 
stones about the tee. 

rebuttable (re-butVhl), «. [< rebut + -ahh?.] 
That may be rebutted. 

rebuttal (r§-but'al), w. [< rebut + 1. 

The act of rebutting; refutation; confutation; 
contradiction. 


There is generally preserved an amaslng consistency 
In the delusion, in spite of the inoeasant rebuUalt of sen- 
■stlon. Warren, Dlaiy of a Physician, xiv. 

2. In laWf that part of a trial in which the 
))laintiff endeavors to meet the defendant’s 
evidence by counter-evidence, 
rebutter^ (rf-but'6r), n. K rebut + -erl.] One 
who rebuts or refutes. [Bare.] 
rebutter* (rf-but' er), n, [< OP. rebouter, inf. 
used as noun: seerehuf.] An act of rebutting; 
specifically, in law, an answ^ such as a de- 
fendant makes to a plaintiff’s surrejoinder. 
CoD^are mrrehutter, 

recadeucy (rf-ka'den-si), n, [< re- + eadmeg. 
Of. L. recidere, fall hack: see reeidivowi,'] The 
act of falling back or descending again; re- 
lapse. [Bare.] 

D^ecUon is apt to render many linoere progrossioni in 
tne tint fervor luspceted of nnsoundness and reeadeney. 

W, M<nUaffue,vevovite Essays, Address to the Court. 

reealdtrauce (rf-karsi-trans), n, [< rccaloi^ 
tran{t) + -oc.] Befusal oi! submission; obsti* 


nate nonoomplianee or nonconformity; refrao- 
toriness. 

recalcitrant (rf-kal'si-trant), a. [= P. rdoaf- 
oitrant s It, riealcitrante, < L. recalcitran{U)8, < 
reealeitrare, kick back: see recalcitrate,'] Be- 
fusiiijpf to submit ; exhibiting repugnance or op- 
position ; not submissive or compliant ; refract 
tory. 

recucitrate (re-kal'si-trfit), V.; i)rot. and np. 
recalcitrated, ppr. recalcitrating, [< L. rvcalci- 
tratus, pp. of reealeitrare (> OP. recalcitrer, P. 
r4caleitrer = Sp. Pg. recaldtrar == It. ricalci- 
trare), kick back, &ny access, < re-, back, + 
caloitrare, kick.] I, intrans. To show repug- 
nance or resistance to something; refuse sub- 
mission or compliance; be refractory. 

Wherefore reeaicUrate against that will 

From which the end can never be cut off Y 

J/ongfetiew, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, lx. M. 

n. trana. To kick against ; show repugnance 
or opposition to. [Bare.] 

The more heartily did one disdain his disdain, and re- 
ealeitraiU his tricks. l)e Quineey. 

recaldtratlon (rf-kal-si-tra'shon), n, [< recal- 
citrate + The act of recalcitrating; o|>- 

position; repugnance. 

Inwardly chuckling that these symptoms of rreafritra- 
turn had not taken place until the fair malecontont was, 
as ho mentally termed it, under his tliiiinb, Archlbslii 
coolly replied, ''That the hills were none of his nisking." 

SeoU, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xll. 

recalesce (re-ka-les'), V, i,: pret. and pp. reca- 
Icaced, ppr. reoaUacing, [< u, re-, again, + ca- 
Icaccre, grow hot, inceptive of calerc, ho hot : see 
calid,] To show renewed calescenco; resume 
a state of glowing heat. 

recalesoence (re-ka-les'ens), n, [< reealeacc + 
-ewee.] lieiiewed calescence; reglow; specif- 
ioally, in phyaica, a phenomenon exhibited by 
iron as it cools gradually from a wliite beat 
(point of high incandescence): at certain ttmi- 
peratures, as at 1,0()()^, the cooling seems to be 
arrested, and the iron glows more brilliantly 
for a short time, it has also been found that certain 
other properties of the metal, magnetic and electrical, un- 
dergo a sudden cluinge at these points of rucalescence. 

recall (re-k&l'), v, t, [< re- 4* call^,\ 1. To 
call back' from a distance ; summon or cause to 
return or to be returned; bring back by a call, 
summons, or demand : as, to recall an ambassa- 
dor or a ship; we cannot recall our lost youth. 

If Henry were recaU'd to life again, 

These news would cause him once more yield the ghost. 

Sftak., 1 lien. VI., i. ]. 00. 

At the expiration of six years he was suddenly rrcaUed 
to his native country by the death of his father. 

PreaeaU, Fenl. and Isa., II. 5. 

2. To call back to mind or perception; renew 
the memory or experience of ; bring again, as 
something formerly experienced. 

How main 

Would highth recall high thoughts ! 

BUton, L., iv. 95. 

I recall it, not see it ; 

Could vision be clearer? 

" Lowell, Fountain of Youth. 


4 . A musical call played on a dnim, bugle, or 
trumpet to summon back soldiers to the ranks 
or to camp. — 5. A signal-flag used to recall a 
boat to a ship. 

recallable (re-kftVt^bl), n, [< recall + -ahU ,] 
Capable of being i^called. in any sense. 

Delegates recallable at pleasure. Madimm. 

The glow of a gorgoints sunset continues to be recalla- 
ble long after faintly coloured scenes of tlie same date have 
been forgotten. II. Spacer, l^rin. of Psychol., 1 9U. 

recallment, recalxnent (rf-karment), n, [< 
recall + •motd,] The act of recalling, or the 
state of being recalled. [Bare.] 

I followed after. 

And asked, as a muse, what it all meant? ' 

If she wished not the rash deed's reealmentf 

Browning, The Glove. 

recant (r$-kant'), v, [< OP. recanUjt, rechan- 
ter, sing again, =* Pr. rechantar s= Pg. rccantar 
=r It. ricantare, sing again^ < L. recantare, siTig 
back, reecho, also sing agiviu, repeat in singing, 
rticant, recall, revoke, charm bapje or away, i 
re-, back, + can tare, sing: see chant and cant^,] 

1. trans. If. To sing over again ; utter re|>6at- 
eilly in song. 

Tliey wore wont over after In their wedding songs to 
recant and resound this name -' Thalassius. 

UoUand, tr. of Plutarch, p. 704. 

2. To unsay; contradict or withdraw formally 
(RomeUiitig which one hail previously assert- 
ed); reiiouiic^e ; disavow ; retract : as, to recant 
one’s opinion or profession of faith. 

Which duku ... did rceani his formei* life. 

Falntan, Chrou. (od. fillis)^ II. 711^ an. 1568. 

We haiie another manner of speech much like to the re- 
pentant, but doth not as the same recant or vnsny a word 
that hath bone said before. 

Puttenham, Artt) of Eng. Poeslo, p. 180. 
He shall do this, or else I do recant 
l*he pardon that 1 laic pronounced here. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 881. 
■a flyn . S. Abjure^'orawear, etc*.. See re^wunee. 

H, intrana. To revoke a declaration or propo- 
sition ; unsay what has been said ; roiiouiioe or 
tlisHvow an opinion or a dogma former! v main- 
tained; especially, to announce formally one’s 
abandonment of a religions belief. 

And many, for offering to inaliitaln tlieso Ceremonies, 
wore cither punish’d or fonsod to recant. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 804. 
It Is against all precedent to burn 
One who recanta; they mean to panlon me. 

Tennyaon, ljucen Mary, Iv. 2. 

recantation (re-kan-ta'shon), n. [= Hp. re- 
cantacion = Pg, rccanta^Ho = It. ricantacione; 
< L. as if *recantaUo{n-), < rvcantarc, recant: 
see recant.] The act of nnuinting ; rotmetion ; 
esixicially, solemn i*euun(;iation or abjuration 
of a doctrine or religious system previously 
maintained, with acknowledgment that it is 
eiToueous. 

Your lord and master did well to make his recantation, 
Shak,, All’s Well, li. 8. 196. 
(^nmer, it Is decided by the Council 
That yon tu-day should read your reeantatUm 
Before the people in Bt. Mary's Church. 

Tennyaon, Queen Mary, fv. 2. 


3. To revoke ; take back, as something given 
or parted with ; countermand; abrogates can- 
cel : as, to recall a decree or an order; to recall 
an edition of a hook. 

Passed sentence may not he recall'd. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 148. 

The doore of grace tomes upon smooth hinges wide 
opening to send out ; but soon snutting to recall the pre- 
cious offers of mercy to a nation. 

Milton, Church-Government, I. 7. 

The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts. 

Tennyaon, Tithonus. 

■Byn. 8. Bcaant, Abjure, etc. (sec rew/vtice); Jiepeal, 
Baaeind, etc. (sec aboltah). 

recall (r?-kftr), n. l< recall, v.] 1. A calling 
back; a summons to return ; a demand for re- 
appearance, as of a performer after he has left 
the stage (usually indicated by long-continued 
applause) : as, the recall of an ambassador ; the 
recall of an actor. — 2. A calling back to mind ; 
the act of summoning up the memory of some- 
thing; a bringing back from the past. 

The recall, resnscitstion, or reproduction of Ideas sl- 
ready formed takes place socurdiug to fixed Iswil and not 
at random. Mind, XII. 161. 

3« Be vocation; coiintennand; retraction; ab- 
rogation. 

Those indulgent laws 

Will not be now vouchsafed ; other decrees 

Against thee are gone forth without recall. 

MiUon, r. L., V. 885. 

Tls done, and, since *tls done^ 'tis past rseoll. 

Drydcn, Spanish Friar, ill. 8. 


recanter (re-kan't6r), n. One who recants. 

The public bioly, which doth seldom 
Ploy the reoantcr. Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 149. 

recapacitate (re-ka-pas'i-t&t), v. t. [< rc- + 
capacitate.] To qualify again : confer capacity 
on again. Bp. Atterbury, To Bp. Trelawney, 
recapitulate (re-ka-pit/u-lat), V. [< IjJj. rcca- 
pitulaiua, pn. of recapitulare (> It. ricapitolarc 
ss Hp. Pg. Ft, rocapitular = F. recapituler), go 
over the main points of a thing again, < L. re-, 
again, 4* capitulum, a head, main part, chapter 
(5 ML, cmntulare, capitulate): see caintulaUi,] 
I, trana. To repeaL as the principal things men- 
tioned in a preceding discourse, argument, or 
essay; give a summary of Uie principal facts, 
points, or arguments of; mention or relate in 
brief. 

When they met, Temple began by recapitnloting what 
had passed at their last interview. 

Macaulay, HIr William Temple. 

■bBITIL Recapitulate, Rejteat, Recite, Reiutarae, ReUttaie. 
RecaptkulaU is a precise word, applying to the formal or 
exact naming of jioiiits that have been with some exact- 
ness iiam^ KMiifore : as, it is often well, after an extended 
argument, tn recapitulate the heads. In this It differs from 
repeat, recite, rehearse, which are freer In their use. To 
reiterate Is to say a thing a second time or ofteiier. 

II. intrans. To repeat in brief what has al- 
ready been said. 

recapitulation (re-ka-pit-u-l&'shon), n, [< OF. 
recapitulavion, recapitulation, r6capitulatitm 
ss Hp. recapitulacion as Pg. recapiiulai^do sa It. 
ricajdtulaswnc, < LL. rccapitulatio(n-) (techni- 
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cal as trans. of Or. AvaKet^’/Aiuoic), < L. recapitu- 
larOy rocapitulati^ : see revapituUitf!,'} 1, The 
act or procoKK of rocupitulatiiig. 

D, Fer, Were o’ur two frlendii miKaff’d In an ailventiire 
8» Intricate! tm wc, and go oapriclniig? 

T). Jul. Sure never in this world ; metliinkg it meritM 
A g|»aclal reoapitukUim. IHtfhy, Klvira, iiL 

2. ill rlicLf a summary or concise staiomoiit or 
oiiurnoration of the principal points or facts iu 
a preceding eliscourse, argument, or essay. Also 
anaceplmUfOHiHy cnumrralioH, Ht*e (jmnodoH. 

Much enrnc'Rt and ImRtic liciiniiiK vp of HpoHchefi be made 
by way of n^cnpiiidaHnn, whicli coninionly 1« in the end of 
eiiury Iona tab* and Oration, bt^caiiHi* ilie Hjieakur aeoniea 
b) mako a ladluction of all Mie forrin'r inatt>riall }Kdnta, to 
bintlo them aa it were in a biindb^and lay tiiuiii forth to en* 
force tile eauae. Putie.itlimn, Arte i»f Kng. P(»osle, p. liM. 

recapitulative (rc-ka-]»it/u-la-iiv), rt. [< re- 
CiipitiUate + -//v . J < )\’ or j>crt aiiiing to rccapit.- 
iilatioii; roHiiiting from or characterized by re- 
capitulation; giving a summary of the chief 
]»arts or points. 

It huH been hiiowii (bat Ibeae [rudlniontary atniotureal 
are the litat rrrtipitvlniit'f’ reninuiit of an Independent 
ftoriea of Htriietiirch d«;v«‘lopud ouiaide the B)Hire in the 
font. Mature, XLl. Sia 

recapitulator (rc-ka-pit'u-la-tor), «. [< rrra- 
pilHlatf + Out! wiio recapitulates, 

recapitulatory (re-ka-pit/u-lii-t^l-ri), a, [< re- 
vapitnlatv + -o/ i/.l Of tlie nature of or con- 
taining recapitulation. 

'i'liiH law in comprehensive and rempitAdatorif (na It were) 
of tile rest concerning our neiglihoiir, prescribing iiiiiver- 
snl Jnstiee trtward iiim. Barrow, Kximw. of the Decalogue. 

recaption (ro-kap'sliini), w. [< re~ + eaption.'\ 
The act of retaking; reprisal; in /u/r, the retak- 
ing, without force or violence, of one^s own 
goods, chattels, wife, or childrc!!! from one who 
lias taken them and wrongfully dctatiis them. 
Also (uilled reprisal — Writ of recaption, a writ to 
nHM>vor property taken i)y a second diatruHS jieiidiiig a nv 
pleviii for a formi!i' distress for the same rent or service, 
recaptor (re-kap'i or), n. [< eapfor.Ji One 
wlio recaptures; due who takes a prize which 
had been previously taken, 
recapture ( rc-kap'tur), n, [ < re- + cavtHre^ v .] 

1. Tile act of retaking; particularly, the retak- 
ing of a jirize or goods from a <*aptor. — 2. That 
which is recafitiired; a prize retaken. 

recapture (re kaii'tur), r, /. [< re- + eapture^ 
r.] To capture back or again; retake, partie- 
lilarl V a prize which liad be(!n previously taken, 
recarourization (re-kar^bu-ri-za'shpnj, II. [< 
reearhuri::e + -afhm.] The addiiig of carbon 
to take the place of that removed, 
recarburize (re-kilr'bu-riz), r. i. [< re- + mr- 
/ittWrf?.] To restore i.o (a metal) the carbon 
previously removed, especially in any iiietul- 
iurgieal operation connected witli the manu- 
facture of iron or steel. 

recamify (re-kar'ni-fi), r. /. [< re- + earuijip’] 

To convert again into llesli. 

litMtkiiig ufKm them [nher<l of kinej f|uietly grnsing up 
and down. 1 full to oonsldur that the Flush which is dully 
dish'd upon our Tahlus is hut concocted (Irass, which is 
recarntjied in our StumnciiH ami triuisiniited to iiiiother 
Flush. Uouvil, l49lt-urH, li. 60. 

recarriajB^e (re-kar'aj), n. [< re- + eamape.] 
A cairyiiig back or again ; repeated carriage. 

Another thing tliero is In onr markets worthie to be 
hsiked vnto, and that Ih the recariatje <»f gniine from the 
same into lofts and willarH. 

Harrison, Descrip, of r.ng., il. is (flolinshed's Chroii.,1.). 

recarry (rt^karM), r. t. [< re- + rnrn/.] To 
carryback, as in retuniing; carry again or in 
a rt'versed direction. 

MThon the Turks besieged Malta or Uhodes, . . .pigeons 
are then related to carry and recarr/f lutii'rs. 

J. }y niton, ('om])lete Angler, 1. 1, 

recast (re-kAst'), V* f. [< re- + cn.vfl.] 1. To 
throw again. 

In the midst of their running race they would cast and 
recast themselves from one to another hom*. 

Florio, tr. of Montaigne, p. 166. 

2. To cast or found again: as, to reeasi ean- 
iion. — 3. To cast or form anew; remodel; re- 
mold : as, to recast a poem. 

Your iiiei) of close appliuation, though taking their 
terms fnmi the common language, ftnd tlienisulves under 
H iiecesslly of rtcastinf/ them in a mould of their own. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, 1. 1. C. 
Not painlessly doth Ood reeatt 
And mould anew the nation. 

Whittier, "Fin FesteBuig lit iiiisur Oott." 

4t. To cover anew with plaster: said of an old 
wall or building. — 6, To compute anew; ro- 
<*alcuhite : as, to recast an account, 
recast (re-kAst'), w. [< recast, r.] A fresh 
molding, arrangcnuMit, or modification, us of a 
work of art, a writing, etc. 
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Popular feeling oaUed for e dletkend. or tboroiigli n- 
cost. De Bomer, IU. 

recanlesoence (re-kA-les'gns), n, [< re- + 
caulesccnit) + -ceJ] In hot^ the adnadon of a 
petiole to a peduncle or a leafy branch: a tenn 
of Hchirapers. 

recchef, v. A Middle English form of reck, 
reccbelestt A Middle English form of reck- 
less, 

recede^ (r^sfid'h *•; and pp. receded, 
ppr. receding, [< OP. receder, F, reorder = It. 

• recedere^ < L. recedere, go back, withdraw, re- 
treat, < re-, back, + ceaere, go: see cede,} 1. 
To move back; retreat; withdraw; fall away. 
The world receded from her rising view, 

When heaven approach'd aa earthly things withdrew. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 186. 

2. To withdraw an affirmation, a belief, a de- 
mand, or the like; turn back or aside. 

It Is plain that the more yon recede from yonr grounds, 
the weaker do you eoiiclude. 

Baean, Advancement of Learning, ii. 860. 

8. To have abaokward inclination, slope, or ten- 
den cy : as, a receding coast-line ; a receding clii n . 
eSyn. 1. To retire^ retrograde give way. See r^reoti. 

recede*^ (ro-sod'), v, t, [< re- + cede,} To cede 
back; grant or yield to a former possessor: as, 
to recede <!on<|uerod territory. 

recedence (ro-sd'dens), «. [< recede^ + -mice,} 
Same as recesaion^', [Rare.] 

The headed brown kelp deepens to bronae in • . . the 
wet, ricli, pulpy recedence of the ehh. 

Uarpcr'sMag,, LXXII. D4. 

receipt (re-set'), w. [Formerly also reemt (the 
p being inserted in imitation of the L. original, 
and the proper fuelling being receit, like conceil, 
deceit) ; («) < ME. receit, receyt, recciic, receipt, 
recipe, < AP. receite, OP. rccctc, recepte, recite, 
P. recetlc = l*r. reoepta = Hp. receta = Pg. re- 
veitn = It. ricetta, f., receipt, recipe, < ML. 
recepta, f., receipt, recipe, money received, 
a treasury, a right of pasture, lit. (sc. m, a 
thing) * a thing received/ fern, of L. receptna, 
pp. of recipere, receive ; (b) in defs. 6 and 6, 
also react (sec reset < ME. rocef, react, resaei, 
resect, resale, < OP. revet, recoil, rcc^ept, reset, rv- 
gfHt, recliet, rechict, etc., = Sp. recepto =s It. ri- 
cetto, m., a retreat, refuge, abode, asylum (see 
rechoat), < L. rcccptus, m., a receiving, place of 
retreat, refuge, < reeipere, pp. reveptus, receive : 
see receive. Of. reacts and rechoat, doublets of 
receipt; cE. also recept,} 1. A thing received; 
that which is received by transfer; the amount 
or quantity of what is received from other 
hands: us, the receipts of cotton at a port. 

Tliroo ports of that reeeijd I had for ('alals 
])ishui*sed 1 duly to his highness’ soldiers. 

S/tak., Rich. II., 1. 1. 126. 
lie wint ered for the second time in Dublin ; where his 
own pieces, and Macklln’s " j4)ve-a>]a-Mode,*’ bnmght 
great receipts to Crow-Street theatre. 

H'. Cooke, Memoirs of S. Foote, I. 61. 

2. The act or state of receiving by transfer or 
transmission; a taking of that which is de- 
livered or passed over; a getting or obtaining: 
as, the receipt of money or of a letter; he is in 
the receipt of a good income. 

Christ ill us Is that receipt id the same medicine where- 
by we are every one particularly cured. 

Hooker, Fccles. Polity, v. 56. 
Villain, thou did’st deny the gold’s receipt, 

Shak,, C. of K, IL 2. 17. 

3. A written acknowledgment of having re- 
ceived something specified, with date, source, 
signature, and such other particulars as the 
case requires, a receipt may be for something re- 
ceived as a trust or a purchase, or for money or other 
valuable thing token eltner in part or in full payment of 
a debt At common law a mere unsealed receipt, though 
expressed to Ih) in full for a debt, docs not ny its own 
force operate to dischaiige tlie debt If the payment in fact 
lie of a part only. A receipt is not doomed a contract 
within the rule tfiat a written contract cannot be varied 
by oral evidence. 

4. A formula or prescription for the making of 
something, or the production of some effect; 
a statement of that which is to be taken or done 
for some ]iur])ose : distinguished from recipe by 
the common restriction of that word to medical 
or related uses: as, a receipf for a pudding ; a 
receipt for gaining popularity. 

Come, sir, the sight of Oolde 
Is the most sweet receU for melancholy. 

And will reulue your spirits. 

Ueywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, od. Pear- 

[son, 1874, II. I07)i 
We have the receipt of fem-secd, we walk invisible. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., iL 1. 96. 

No RecHp. can Iluman-ktnd relieve, 

Doom’d to decrepit Age without Reprieve. 

Ccngrwc, tr. of Ovio's Art of Love. 


rtoitT6 

5f. Beception; admittance; a granting cf en* 
trance or admlBsien. 

He wayted hym aboate, it wylde hit hym tbo^t, 

A seje no syngne of r ssrtfe . 

air Qawapm ema the Green Knight (E. E. T. L 2164. 
I'her rin heaven] entres non to take reeet, 

That beres any spot. 

Auiteraiive Pome (ed. MorrlsX I- 1066. 
Come, cave, become my grave ; come, death, and lend 
Beeeipl to me within thy bosom dark. 

ak JP. aidney, Arcadia, IiL 

6t. A place for the reception of persons or 
things ; a place where anything is received or 
taken in; a station or a receptacle for lodg- 
ment. 


Hon han made a litylle Beee^, hetyde a Pyiero of that 
Chirohe, for to resceyve the Offiynges of Pilgrymea. 

MattSevOle, Travels, p. 112. 


Go forth, tary we not behynd. 

Vnto som receit nye the wodes fynde, 

Wher we mow thys tym reoeyuM to i>e. 

Bom. of PatUnay (E. E. T. S.\ 1. 169. 


He saw Levi . . . sitting at the receipt of custom (jMaoe 
oftoU,B.V.]. MarklLli. 


Memoiy, ike warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. Shak., Macbeth, L 7. 661 


7t. Power of receiving or taking in; extent of 
accommodation ; fitness for holding or contain- 
ing. 

llie foresald ships were of an huge and incredible capa- 
cltle and receipt, Hakluyt's Voyoffet, L 698. 


In things of great receipt with ease wo prove 
Among a number one is reckon'd none. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxxxvL 

Such bo the capacity and receipt of the mind of man. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 9. 

Accountable receipt Bee aecowUable.^Byn, Recipe, 
cio. Bee reception. 

receipt (re-sot'), v, t. [Also in technical legal 
use react (see rcacfl); ? ME. recetten, reaeten; 
from tho noun : see receipt, w.] If. To receive ; 
harbor. 


And so hit make, and that me grevus, 

A dun to reset inne ihevoa 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. IVin. Cantab., f. 91. (IlattitpeU.) 

My lords hym recetted in hys oastell 
For the dewkys detho otoii. 

MS. Cantab., Ff. il. .S8, f. 220. (HaUiweM.) 

2. To give a receipt for; acknowledge in 
writing th(^ payment of : as, to receipt a bill 
(usually by writing unon the bill ^^Iteceived 
payment^’ and tho creditor’s signature). 

receiptable (re-so'ta-bl ), a, [< receipt + -able.} 
Capa ble of being receipted ; for which a receipt 
may be granted. 

receipt-book (re-set'bfik), n. A book contain- 
ing receipts, iu either sense 3 or soTise 4. 

receiptment (r^set/ment), n. K receipt + 
-ment,} In old 'Eng. law, tne receiving or har- 
boring of a felon with knowledge on tho part 
of the harborcr of the commission of a felony, 
Jiiirrill. 

receiptor (rf-sS'tpr), n. [< receipt + -orL] One 
who gives a receipt; specifically, in law, a per- 
son to whom property is bailetl by an officer, 
who has attached it upon mesne process, to 
answer to the exigency of tlio writ and satisfy 
the judgment, the obligation of the receiptor 
being to liave it forthcoming on demand. 
Wharton, 

reoeitt, n. A former spelling of receipt (and of 
the ultimately identical recheat). 

receiyability (re-se-vi^bil'i-ii), n. [< receivable 
+ -ity (see -bili’ty).} “The quality of being re- 
ceivable. Imp. Diet. 

receivable (r§-8e'v^bl), a. [< P. receivable (cf. 
Pg. recebivei s= It. ncdPcroto), receivable; as re- 
ceive + -able.} 1. Capable of being received; 
fit for reception or acceptance. — 2. Awaiting 
receipt of payment; that is to bo paid: as, 
bills receivable. See bill payable, bill receivable, 
under bill^. 

receivableness (r^-sS'va-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being receivable ; capability of being 
received. 

receive (rf-sSv'), v, ; pret. and pp. recHved, ppr, 
receiving. [Early mod , E. also recceve, receave ; 
< ME. recciven, rcceyven, reacuven, reaaeyven, re- 
aceyven, resayven, reaaven, < OP. recover, recevoir, 
recoierc, P. recevoir r= Pr. recebre = Sn. recibir 
=5 Pg. recAtber = It. riccrerc, receive, i L. red- 
pere, pp. rcceptua, take back, get back, regain, 
recover, take to oneself, admit,' accept, receive, 
take in, assume, allow, etc., < re-, back, + ccf- 
pere, take: see cqpacioiw. Qt, conceive, deceive^ 
perceive. Hence ult. (from the L. vorb)rccdo<, 
receptacle, recipe, etc.] I. trana. 1. To tike 
from a source or agency of transmission; get 



InrtfuiBfer: as, to receive money or a letter: to 
r^tH^ gifts. 

Thay be llkeGny Frian, that will notbe aeen toreeftiM 
brlbea themaelTea, bat have otbera to meiee for thenL 

iMtimtT, 6Ui Sermon b^ Edw. VL, 1640. 

Son. remember that t^oa In thy lifetime reeeftmfie thy 
good tbiuga and likewiie Laaarua evil things. 

LukexvL26. 

2. To take or get from a primary source : as, 
to receive favors or a good educatiou ; to receive 
an impression, a wound, or a shock. 

Heceivet not thy nose court^odour from me? 

Sttak., W. T., Iv. 4. 767. 

The idea of solidity wo receive by our touch. Locke, 

No Norman or Breton ever saw a Mussulman, except to 
give and receive blows on some Syrian Held of battle. 

Macaulay, von Hanke's Hist. Popes. 

3. To take notice of on coming or appearing ; 
greet the advent of ; salute or treat u|K>n ap- 
proach: as, to receive an actor with applause; 
to receive nows joyfully. 

To Westmynstur the kyng be water did glide, 
WorshypfuUy recayvid with procession in frett, 
Jiecayvid with reverence^ liis dewte not denye. 

MS. JHbl. Jieg. 17 D. xv. {UaUiicell,) 

My father was received with open arms by all his old 
friends. Lady UoUaiul, Sydney Smith, vL 

4. To take or consider favorably; admit as 
credible, worthy, acceptable, etc.; give ad- 
mission or recognition to : as, to receive a per- 
son into one’s friendship; a received authority. 

What he hath seen and heard, tliut he testlfleth ; and 
no man receiveth his testimony. John iii. 32. 

He Is a Gentleman so receiv'd^ so courted, and so trusted. 

Steele, Tender Husband, I. 1. 

Every person who should now leave received opinions 
. . . might be regarded as a chiineiical projector. 

GUdemUh, The Bee, No. 4. 

6. To admit for intercourse or entertainment; 
grant audiouco or welcome to ; give a friendly 
reception to : as, to receive an ambassador or 
guests. 

The quen with hire companle com him a-sens, 

A reeceyued as real! as swiche rlnkea ouxt. 

H'iifufia qf JHatemc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3089. 

It was so fie that Mon rettceyved there alle monere of 
Fugityfeaof other places for here cvyl Dedls. 

MandemUe, Travels, p. 66. 

They kindled a hre, and received us every one, because 
of the present rain, and because of the cold. Acts xx viil. 2, 

6. To take in or on; give entrance to; hold; 
contain; have capacity for: as, a box to re- 
ceive contributions. 

The braaon altar that was before the Txird was too little 
to receive the burnt offerings. 1 KL viU. 64. 

This cove, fashion'd 
By provident Nature in this solid rock 
To be a den for beasts, alone receives me. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, Iv. 1. 

7t. To perceive; comprehend; take into the 
mind. 

To be received plain, I’ll apeak more gross. 

Shak„ M. for M., IL 4. 82. 

8. In law : (a) To take by transfer in a crimi- 
nal manner ; accept the custody or possession 
of from a known thief: as, to receive stolen 
goods. 

You must restore all stoln goods you receiv'd, 

Fletcher {and another). Love’s Cure, v. 3. 

(6) To admit as pertinent; take into consider- 
ation; permit the reception of: as, the court 
refused to recei/vo tho ovideuce, and ordered it 
to be stricken out.->To receive the oanvast. See 
canMM.— Td receive the Cdf. Bee eoif,m%jn, l and 
2. Receive, Take, Accept. These words are in the order 
of strength in regard to the willingness with which the 
thing in question is received , etc., but none of them is 
warm. One may receive a letter, a challenge to a duel, a 
remittance, detriment, or a wound ; the word thua may be 
wholly neuter. One may take cold, but, more often, take 
that which he might refuse, as a present, a bribe, offenae, 
a pinch of snuff, or an orange. One may accept one’s fate^ 
but even then the word means a mental consent, a move* 
mont of mind ; more often it means to receive with some 
wtllingiieas, as to accept a proposition, an invitation, or an 
offer. An offer, etc., may be received and not aee^Aed, 

n. intrans, 1. To be a receiver or recipient; 
come into custody or possession of something 
by transfer. 

Every one shall receive of thy words. Dent. zxxliL 8. 

Freely ye have received, freely give. Mat x. 8. 

2. To give, or take part in holding, a reception ; 
greet and entertain visitors, especially at cer- 
tain fixed times. 

As this name was osUed the person presented advanced, 
bowed first to the prince and then separately to the two 
members of the royal family who were receiving with him. 

7. C. Crauffard, English Life, p. 38. 

reoeiyed (rf-sdvd ' ), a. In en tom,^ projecting be- 
tween other parts.— Bccdved soiitcUaiii, a soutoi* 
1^ which Uea between the baaea of the elytra, as in most 
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re 06 i 79 dllM 8 (rd-sS'yed-nes), n. Tlie state of 
being received; general allowance or belief. 

others will, upon account of the rteeiveduem of this 
opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, than ao- 
quiesced in. Boyle. 

receiver (r€-s6'v6r), n, [Early mod. E. also 
receever, receaver; < ME. roeaver, rcccyvour, < 
OP. recevour, recevatr, F, revere it < reeevoir, 
receive : see receive,’] 1 . One who or that wliich 
receives, in any general sense ; a recipient ; a 
receptacle ; a taker or container of anything 
transmitted: as, a receiver of taxes; a receiver 
for odds and ends. 

We are rteeiverc through grace and mercy, authnrs 
through merit and desert we ai'c nut, of our own siilva* 
Uon. Uooker, Eccles. Tollty, v., App. 1. 

But in this thankless World the flivers 

Are envy'd ev‘n by the Receivers. 

Couiey, Vimliirlc Odes, 1. 11. 

This invention covera a combined grass receiver and 
dumper to catch and cany the grass while the lawn mower 
Is being operated. Soi. Atner,, N. B., liXll. 364. 

2. An officer appointed to receive public money : 
a treasurer ; specifically, a person appointed by 
a court of equitjr or other judicial tribunal to 
take, pending litigation, tho custody and man- 
agement or disposal of property in controversy, 
or to receive the rents and profits of land or the 
produce of other property. — 8. One who, for 
puiyiosos of profit or concealment, takes stolen 
giiods from a thief, knowing them to be stolen, 
thus making himself a party to the crime. 

Wore Uiere noe reeeavers, there would be iioe tboeves. 

^naer. State of Irulaiid. 

4. Ill cheni,i (a) A vessel for receiving and con- 
taining the product of distillation. ( h) A vckbcI 
for receiving and containing gases. — 6. ’Plie 
glass vessel placed on tho plate of an air-pump, 
in order to be exhausted of air: so named be- 
cause it is the recipient of those things on which 
experiments are made. See air-pump, — 0. The 
receiving magnet of an electric telegraph, the 
receiving apparatus of a telephonc^or the like. 
— Exhausted receiver. See exhaust,— norentlne re- 
ceiver. See Florentine.— Knitthayg-needle receiver, nu 
apparatui consiatlng of a magnetixlTig coll with ii knitting- 
needle in its axis, used hyBeis na atelephonie receiver. The 
action of ihia receiver depends on Page's diacovory that an 
iron bar gives a sharp click when nmgiietlxed ; the injiid 
succession of clicks fii the receiver, oorrespotiding to tlie 
aiiceessi ve iiiake-and-breaks of the Eeia tmnamittor, repro- 
duces the Miutid.— Mall-hag receiver and dischar^. 
See matf-eote/iar.— Receiver and manager. See man- 
a0ier,4.— Receiver of the flnM,foruiorly, ill England, an 
officer who received tho money of all such asooniiNHinded 
with the crown on original writs sued tnit of t'lianeery. - 
Receiver's certificates, evidences of debt, IhhiumI by a 
receiver of property in iitigatloii, for the dlsrbarge of ob- 
ligations Inuuned In the management of it, to be redeemed 
out of its proceeds when finally disposed of or rest(»nMl to 
its owners. Such certificates may lie authorized liy the 
proper court, and made a lion upon the property, when the 
expenses connected with it cannot be otherwise met wltli- 
out detriment.— Receivers Of wredC, oflicei'B apiKilnted 
by the British Board of Trade for tho preservation of 
wreck, etc., for the benefit of the shipping interests. They 
were formerly called receivers qf droits o/ admiralty. 

receiver-general (re-se'v^u’-Jen'e-ral), v, in 
some countries or stales, an officer wlio rcciu ves 
tho public revenues in general or in a particu- 
lar territory : in some of the United States, an 
additional title of the State treasurer, 
receivership (r^-so'vftr-ship), n, [< receiver + 
slUp,’] The office of a receiver of public 
money, or of money or other property in liti- 
gation ; tho collection and care of funds await- 
ing final distribution by legal proeeHS. 
receiving (r^-se'ving), n, [< ME. reeeijviiia; 
verbal n. of receive, v.] The art of one who 
receives, in any sense of that verb.— Receiving 
apparatus or instrumailt, in teleg., any appliance u^ 
Ida telcgnmh-atatlon, by the action of which the signals 
tranimitiedfrom another station are rendered perceptible 
to any of the senses of the receiving operator. — Receiv- 
ing iubea of tho kUbaoy, the straight tubulus of the 
kioney. 

receiving-house (rf-se'ving-hous), », A house 
where letters or parcels are roccivtul for trans- 
mission; a placo of deposit for things to bo 
forwarded; a depot. [Great Britain.] 
receiving-magnet (r^-se^ving-mag'net), 91. Bee 
magnet, 

receiving-office (rS-so^ing-of^is), w. in Great 
Britain, a branch post-office where letters, par- 
cels, etc., may be lasted, but from which no 
delivery is made to persons addressed, 
reoeiving-ehip (re -se Wing-ship), w. A ship 
stationed permanently in a harnor to receive 
recruits for the navy until they can be trans- 
ferred to a cruising ship, 
receiving-tomb (rd-se'vlng-tfim), n. Same as 
receiving-vault. 

receiving-vanlt (ro-sc/ving-vdlt), 91. A build- 
ing orother structure in which the bodies of 
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the dead may be placed temporarily when it is 
impossible or inconvenient to inter them in the 
usual manner. 

recency (re'son-si), i». [< ML. reeeutia, < L. 

receN{I-)e, new, fresh: see retmf,] Tho state 
or quality of being recent; recent ness; new- 
ness; lateness; freshiiCBs. 

So alao a aclrrhuB In its recency, whilst it is in its aug- 
ment, requireth milder applicutiona than the conflniied 
or inveterate one. iriwuiau, Surgery, 1. lit 

An imnressiuti of recencff is given which some minds 
ai'e clearly unable to ahake off. 

Maine, Early ]4iw and ('iistom, p. 108. 

recense (re-sens'), v, f. ; pret. and pp. reeensnl, 
ppr. recenlfiug. [< OF. receuuer, niimlier, eoiint, 
peniso, muster, review, F. reeeuser, number, 
take the census of, ss Pr. rccemar = Pg. neeu- 
sear, examine, survey, < L. roeeufterc, recount, 
examine closely, review, muster, revise, etc., < 
re-, aguin, + ceusere, think, deem, judge: sec 
eeHsu.s.] To review; revise. [Uare.] 

Sixtus and (Mcniens, at a vast cxnoncc. had an asscnibly 
of learned divines to rrcrnsr and aifjiistthc I.atlii Vulgate, 

RenUey. 

recension (r^^-seu'shon), 11 , [< F. reecnsioUf < 
L. rt‘et‘nsw{n-), an enunieratiun, reviewing, re- 
cension, < reeniffcre, review: see reeeufie.] 1. 
Ueview; examinuiion; enumoration. [Obsolete 
or rare.] 

In this rcccnsinn of monthly fiowcTN, it Is to be undcr- 
Hhiod for the whole perloii that any flower contliiuca, 
from Ita first appeiiring to Its final withering. 

Evelyn, Calcndarluiii Jloilense, January. 

2. A critical or metliodical revision, as of tho 
text of a book or (iocuinent; alteration of a 
text accoi'ding to some aiitliority, standard, or 
principle ; a reediting or systematic revisal. 

lie who . * . spends nine years in tlie elaboration and 
rcet'ueion of bis Isxjk . . . will find that he comes too late. 

G. P. Marsh, Locts. on Eng. Jjuiig., xxi* 

3. A lexl. established by critical or systematic 
revision; an edited version. 

The genuine ballad-liook thus published was so success- 
ful that in leKH ihaii ten years thret* editions or recensions 
of H appeared. Ticknor, Spun. I.!!., 1. 11b. 

Using the ancient versions in this way, wo can recover 
a Tceenskm (or recensiims) differing more or less widely 
from that represented by the tniditfonnl Hebrew text. 

ContcfnjMtrary Rev., L. bttb. 

4. A critical examination, as of a book; a re- 
view; a critique. 

He was . . . bitterly eoiivineiHl that his old aci|iinln- 
taiice Carl) hud been the writer of that depreciatory recm- 
rifin which was kepi ImskiMl in a small drawer of Mr. ('h- 
sniibon’s desk, and also in a small dark closet of his verbal 
nienioiy. Gftnrge Eliot, Middlemarch. xxlx. 

recensionist (re-sen 'shon-ist), II. [< reccrigion 
+ -isl.] One who reviews or revises, us the text 
of an ancient author; iin editor, 
recent (re'sent), a. [< OF. reetmi, F. recent = 
Pr. recent recieiite = Pg. It. rveente, < L, 

reeen{l-)s, fresh, m^w; {a) in one view, < rc- + 
-eefi{t-)H, Rupjiosed to be ullied to W. eynt, first, 
earliest, Bkt. kanitfdiift, smaller, kanistha, sinull- 
est (ef. Ku8B./)(>-c'Ai«aff, bc*gin); (A) in anothe r 
view, orig. ppr. from a root "rcc = Zend i/ nq*, 
eome (ef.'reeens a victoria, ‘just coining from a 
victory ^ Rhodo reeeiifes Romani venernnt, ‘they 
came to Rome just from Rhodes,’ etc.: see <lcf. 
r»).] 1. Of or pertaining to time just before 
the present; not long past in occuiTeiice or 
existence; lately happening or being; newly 
appearing, done, or made: as, recent events; 
recent importations; recent memories; recent 
news; a recent speecli. — 2. Of modem ilate, 
absolutely or relatively; not of primitive or 
remote origin; belonging to or occurring in 
times not far removed. — 3. Still fresh in quality 
or existence ; not old or degenerate ; unchanged 
by time ; said of things liable to rapid change, 
as newly gathered plants or specimens in nat- 
ural history. 

Tlie odour fof osscntlal oils] Jh seldom hm pleasant ns that 
of the recent plant. tire, Diet., 111. 456. 

4. In (feol., of or pertaining to the epoch re- 
garded as tlie present from a geological point 
of view, strata so called contain few, if any, fossils lie- 
loiigiiig to extinct specicM. The alluvial formations in the 
valleys arc generally of recent formation, as well as most 
of the suiieiflcisd detriiul material. The deposits which 
belong to the Post -tort iaiy, or wlilrh are more recent than 
the Tertiary, arc with difficulty classified, except for pur- 
poses of local geology. In glaciated rcgioiia, the traces 
of the former proHOiice of ice adds variety to the phenom- 
ena, and complexity to tho classlflcHtlon, of the various 
forms of detrltal luaterlal. Tlie cxtMtencu of very ancient 
remains and works of man is a further cleuiciit of inter- 
est ill the geology of the recent formations. 

5. Latoly come; not long removed or sepa- 
rated. [Foctical and rare.] 



recent 

Khali T not think that, with disorder’d charms, 

All buar'n beholds mv recent from thy arms? 

Pope, Iliad, xlv. 882. 

Amphitryon recent from the nether sphen). 

Len/ie, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, vili. 
» Ssm. 1. TjOte, Freeh, etc. See neiir. 
recently (rS'Kont-li), adv. At a recent time; 
newly; lately”; freshly: not loiif? since: as, 
advices received; a town reran tlyhuWt 

or repaired; an isle rer4mtly discovereil. 
recennieBB (re'sent-nos), w.” The state or qual- 
ity of boinff recent; iiewness; freshncHs; re- 
cency; lutcneMH of origin or occurrence: as, 
the reccnfncM/f of alluvial land; the reecntnesn ot 
news or of events. 

recept (re'sept), n. [< L. rereptumy neut. of 
receptwty pp. of rcripore, rc^eeive: see receive, 
Cf. rcm’pf. J That whitdi is received ; especial- 
ly, Bomethin^ taken into the mind from an ex- 
ternal source; an idea derived from observa- 
tion. fltf^cenf.] 

The bridire between rerejft and concept Is equally Im- 
passable ns that Ixitwcun jx^rcept and (xmoont, 

Athenmtm, No. 8198, p. 12. 

receptacle (re-Hej)'iu-k], formerly also ros'ep- 
ta-ki ), w. [< ’( )F. roccpiacUiy F. receptacle as Pr. 
rhceptaelr =a Hp. recepUleulo as Pg. receptaeulo 
= It. ricettacolo, reeettaculo, < Jj. receptaeuluniy 
a receptacle, fdace to receive or store things 
in, < rveiperr, pp. rceeptm, receive, hold, con- 
tain: see reevivc.~\ 1. That which receives or 
holds anything for rest nr deposit; a storing- 
place; a repository; a container; any space, 
0 {>en or closed, that serves for rcM^eptioii and 
keeping. 

As In a vault, an ancient rtecp/Uusle, 

Where, for these many hundred years, the Ixnies 
Of all ray burled ancestors are pack’d. 

NAa>., K. and J.. Iv. 3: 80. 

Tjeast his nelidib<ir’s couiitroy might be an harborugh 
or reeejitaele of nls foes and aduersarles. 

Nall, Edw. III., an. 10. 

2. In hot , : {a) In a single flowor, the more or 
loss enlarged and peculiarly developed apex of 
the peduhelo or ]>odicel, upon which all the or- 
gans of the llower are directly or indirectly 
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borne. (3) In FueacesBy a part of the thallus in 
which oon^itacles (see ooneeptade) are con- 
gregated. They are either terminal ^^rtions of 
branches or parts sustained above water by air- 
bladders. (4) In Funpiy sometimes same as stro- 
ma; in Ascomyeetesy same as pycnidiumy 1 (also 
the stalk of a discooarp); in PhalloidcsBy the 
inner part of the sporophore, supporting the 
gleba. (5) In lichens, the cup containing the 
soredia. The term has some other analogous 
applications. — 3. In £odl, and anat.y a part or 
an organ which receives and contains or detains 
a secretion; a receptaciiliim: as, the gall-blad- 
der is the recejytacle of the bile, 
receptacola, ti. Plural of receptaeulum, 
reoeptacnlar (re-sep-tak^u-l&r), a, [s= F. 9‘<f- 
eeptacuiairey < L. receptaculumy a receptacle: 
see receptacle,'] 1. In hot,y of or pertalnii^to 
a receptacle. — 2. In £oiil, and anat,y servuig 
as a receptacle or reservoir; pertaining to a 
rocoptacuiuin. 

receptacillite (re-sep-tak'u-lit), n. [<NL. i2e- 
eepmculites,] A fossil of the genus Itcocptq- 
culites. 

ReoeptacnliteB (re-sep-tak-il-H'tez), n. [NL. 
(l)e^aiice, 1827), < L. receptdeulumy a reoepta^. 


cle (see reccptdclc)y + -ites (see -ite*^),] 
t}rpioal genus of J{efiei>taeidititiai, 
Beceptacnlitida (r§-sep-tak-u-lit'i-de), n, pi, 
[NL., < JUe^taculites + -ida,] A family of 
fossil organisms, typified by the genus Itecepta- 



, Vurioiih l''(iniis of Receptacle (r). 

m. Dandelion [‘/aruxacHtn (ifiictMu/c)-, Frai^aria elatior (lon- 
fitudinul MCtion); r, i leome intrj,'ri/otui (LiiiKittnliiial hectinn): d, 
lieranium wacHtatum ; e, Koso rMf‘ixrnnfsa i ion^itiidmal oection). 

borne : the Idnua^an and usual name : same as 
the more specific and proper torus of Do Can- 
dolle and the thoinmns of Tournefort . rh« rcceix 
taclti vnritjg in slise and texture. In form it may bu convux 
or conical (na inoatoftenX eluiignt«Hl, aa In Maimiilw, t>r taxi- 
cave, as in the roau ; it may tluvulop into a etijte, nfoutbam, 
diek, carpophore, or hyfKtnthium (ace thoac worda), or It 
may greatly enlarge In fruit, aa In thu atrawherry. Aa bu- 
loiwiiig to a alnglu llower, sometlmoa termed proper rocep- 
(h) In iin inflorescence, llie axis or rnciiiH 
of a head or other short dense cluster; most 
often, the expanded disk-like summit of the pe- 
duncle in Vompositfe (damit^Iion, etc.) ou which 
are borne the florets of the head, surroumled by 
ail involucre of bi*acts ; a clinaiithium. In eoii- 
trast with the above, sometimes called common 
recdptarfe. (e) In an ovary, same as placenta, 4. 
(d) Among cryptogams — (1) In the vascular 
class, the ]>lacentu. (2) In MarrhanUacetVy 
one of the umbrella-like branches of the thal- 
lus, upon which the reproductive organs are 



They are of a gpl 
pyriform shape, with a central closed cavity and an tipper 
and lower pule, and the wall Is composed of pillar-Uke 
snlciiles at right angles to thu surface and expanded at 
their outer ends into rhonilxiidal summit-plates forming 
a niosak‘-like outer layer. *J’he snecies lived In the seaa 
of the Silurian and Devonian eiXicliB. Also called Jteoepta- 
etdidm. 

raceptacalum (rd-sep-tak'u-lum), n. ; pi. recdfp- 
tacula (-111). [L.: see receptacle,] In 


^ ^ som,y 

anat.y oiul bot.'l a reeoptaefc; a reservoir of 
fluid ; a saccular or vesicular organ to receive 
and retain a fluid.— Raoeptaculum oliyli,a dilatation 
of the thoracic duct, situate upon the body of the first 
or second lumbar vertebra. Into which the lymphatics of 
the lower extremities and the Incteals of Uie Intestine 
discharge. Also called receptaeulum PccqueH, delem or 
reeervoir qf Pecquet. lacUsal «ac.---E0oeptaonlllIII gwngW 
petroBi, a depression in the lower border of the petrous 
portion of the iemtMral bone, for the lodgment of the pe- 
trous ganglkin.— Baoeptaoulum PeoquetL same as 
tv0ef)tactdume/<yft^--Bac^ptaoulllin semi]llB,in toiA., a 
spermatheca In the female : any kind of seminal vesicle 
which may receive semen from the male and store it up. 
See cut under Nematoidea. 

receptaryt (res'ep-ta-ri), a. and n. [= OF. 
receptaire =; 8p. recelario = It. ricettariOy a 
book of presenptions or receipts, < ML. *re- 
ceptariasy adj. (as a noun rcceptariusy m., a 
receiver, collector), < reerpta, a receipt, pre- 
scription: see receipt,] 1, a. Commonly re- 
ceived or accepted but not proved ; unoei^in. 
[Rare,] 

Baptlsta Forta, In whose works, although tliere be eon- 
talnod many excellent things, and verllled upon his own 
experience^ yet are there many also reccfdary and such as 
will not endure the tesk Sir T. Itrotrne, Vulg. Err., 1. 8. 

H, n, 1. A collection of receipts. 

Peoeptaire IF.J, a reoeptary: a note of physical receits. 

Cotyrave, 

2. A thing commonly received but not proved ; 
an assumption; a postulate. [Rare.] 

Nor can they which behold the present state of thL 
and controversy of points so long received In divinity, iq 
dunin our sober enquiries in the doubtful appertli 
of arts and reoeplanea of philosophy. 

Sir T. Broume^ Vulg. Err,, To the 

receptibility (r§-sep-ti-biFi-ti), n, [< P. r< 
tibitiU =s Pg. receptihilidade = It. recettibilii 
as receptible + My (see -hi/%).] 1. The qual- 
ity of being receptible; receivableness. 

The peiipatetlck matter la a pure iinactiiatod power, 
and this ooiioelted vacuum a mere rceepHlrilUy. 

OlanviUe, Vanity of Dogmatising, xvi. 

2t. Something that may be received or be- 
lieved in. Imp. Diet, 

receptible (if-sop^ti-bl), a. [< OF. receptible 
= 1%. reoeptivel = It. rccettiUle, < LL. reeepti- 
hitisy that may be acquired again, recoverable, 
< li. rreipere, pp. reecptnSy acquire, recover, re- 
<*eive ; see recetf’e.] Capable of or suited for 
being received ; receivable. Imp, Diet. 

reception (re-sep'sbon), n, [< ME. recejytion 
(in iislrology), < OF. reception, F. reception s 
Pr. rrreptio = 8p. recejycion = Pg. recep^do =r It. 
rieezioncy recezioncy < L. receptio{n-)y a receiving, 
reception, < reciperey pp. receptusy receive: see 
receive,] 1. The act of receiving by transfer 


ordelivei^^ 

of something tendered or present^; an in- 
stance of receipt: as, the reception of an invi- 
tation; a taking into place, position, or asso- 
ciation; admission to entrance or insertion: a 
taking or letting in: as, a poove or socket for 
the reception of a handle; toe reception of food 
in the stomach; re^Uon of a person into so- 
ciety. — 2. Admission into the n^d; a taking 
into cognizance or consideration; a granting 
of credence ; acceptance : as, the reception of 
a doctrine. 

God never Intended to compel, but only to persuade, 
us into a recejAion of divine truth. 

Bp, AUadnay, Bermona, II. vlL 

3. A receiving into audience, intercourse, or 
entertainment; treatment of a person on ap- 
proach or presentation ; greeting or welcome, 
as of a visitor: as, a cordial rece^dion, — 4. 
An occasion of ceremonious or complimentary. 

S eating; an assemblage of persons to bo in- 
vidually received or greeted by an enter- 
tainer or by a guest selected for special atten- 
tion: as, to give weekly receptions. 

He aaaembled all hla train, 

Fretending so commanded, to conault 
Alioiit the great rwieption of their King, 

'i'hlther to come. MUUm, V. L., v. 769. 

6t. A retaking; recapture; recovery. 

Ho waa right glad of the French King's reception at those 
Townes from MaxlmlUan. Bacon, Hist. Uen. VlL, p. 44. 

0f. Power or capacity of receiving; receptiv- 
ity; susceptivity. 

That were to extend 

His sentence beyond dust and nature's law, 

By which all causes else, acoo|^ing still 
To the reception of their matter, act, 

Not to the extent of tlielr own sphere. 

Miltony P. L., X. 807. 

7. In astral, y the interchange of the dignities of 
two planets, owing to each being in the other’s 
house or exaltation. aByn. 1 and 8. Beeeption, Be- 
ceipt, Becipe. Beeeptioti is used of a person or a thing : 
as, he got a very giacious receptltm; receipt of a thing: 
as, the reception or, better, the receipt of news or a letter; 
recipe, in iiiedlolne or, latterly, In cooking. Wo say a rv- 
eefpt or redpe for making a cake, a receipt for money paid. 

reception-room (re-Bop'shq%>rflm), n, A room 
for the reception of visitowi. 
receptiye (rf-sep'tiv), a, [< OF. reeeptifss Sp. 
Pg. receptivo = It. ricettiroy recettivo = G. rc- 
cejHiVy < WL. *receptivusA 1 j. rcdpcf'ey pp. recep- 
tusy receive : see receire,] Having tho quality of 
or capacity for receiving, admitting, or taking 
in; able to hold or contain. 

Tho soul being in this sort, as It is active, perfected by 
love of that Infinite good, shall, as It is receptive, be also 
perfected with those supcniatural passions of Joy, peace, 
and delight. Ilooker, Ecolea. Polity, i. 11. 

To acquire knowledge Is to receive an object within tho 
sphere of our consciousness. The acquisitive faculty may 
therefore, also, be called a receptive faculty. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxt 
I am somehow receptive of the great soul. . . . More 
and more the surges of everlastlng^ture enter into me. 

EmereonTmaMKye, 1st sor., p. 269. 
The outer layer of rods and cones (bacillary) is un- 
doubtedly the true receptive layer. Le Conte, Sight, p. 68. 

BSOSPtlVS power. Kuo jputrerl.— BeoeptiYe not, in 
hot., the hyaline spot in an obsphere at which the male 
gamete enters. Ooebel. 

receptiyeneBB (re-Kep'tiv-nes), n. Power or 
reaaineRS to receive ; receptivity. 

Many of her opinions . . . seemed too decided under 
every alteration to have been arrived at otherwise than by 
’ a wifely ree^tiveneee, George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, liL 

iwveptiyity (re-sep-tiv'i-tiL n, [=s F. r^eep- 
*f^tivit6 = G. reccptivitdty < NL. ^reotptivita(t-)Sy < 
*rcceptivusy receptive ; see receptive,] The state 
or property of f^iug receptive ; ability to re- 
ceive or take in ; Kpecifically, a natural passive 
power of the mind. 

We call sensibility the recepHvUyot the soul, or its power 
of roctelving representations whenever It is In any wise af- 
fected. Kant, CMtlqtie of Pure Season, tr. by MUQer, p. 61. 

Objectivity, with subloctlvlty. causatlvitv, idastlolty. re- 
eepHfity, and several other kindred terms, nave come into 
vogue, during the two last generations, through the influ- 
ence of German philosophy and lesthotlcs. 

F, HaU, Mod. Eng., p. 808. 
In our social system, so marked by the dovetailing of 
classes, the quality of receptivity for these influences . . . 
is raised to its maximum. wadetone. Gleanings, L 4a 

receptorsrf (re-Bcp'tp-ri), n, [< LL. receptorivs, 
fit for receiving (neut. receptorium, a place of 
shelter), < L. rempere, pp. receptus, receive: 
see rempfj.] A receptacle. Holland. ♦ 
receptrix (r^sep'triks), n, [< LL. receptrix, 
fern, of receiptor y a receiver, < L. reciperCy pp. 
rcceptusy receive: see ixceive,] In ph/y^eSy a 
dynamo-machine used to transform back into 
mechanical energy the electrical energy pro- 
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raddivation 


duoed by a genetatriz; an electric motor* 
genmitrix. 


See 


teoratlial (rf-aep'Ji^-al), a. [< L, ree^tus (re- 
cepM-)f a receiving (see receipt, recept), + -a2.1 
I^lating or pertaining to that which is received 
or taken in ; consisting or of the character of a 
recept or recepts. [mcent.] 


The dlireretioeb«tween a mind capable of however Urn- * * r/ i# 1 T 

ItMl a d«wwe <^oono«ptual Ideation and one having only WCeSB U'^ses ), v. reaee, n. j i. 


8, In anat and goSl*, a receding or hollowed- 
out part; a depression or sinus; a recessus. 
—Oontxmxlety of access and recess. Same as eontm- 
ritiy ^ motion (which see, under eon/mrjpfvX--' Lateral 
receaa Bee reeemu toferalit mniticuli quarti, under re- 
eesntf Ferltoneal recesses. Bamu as pnUtmml pmm 
(which see, under peritonea/). «8yn. 8. f*roroffatum, jHmo- 
ltdion, etc. (see adjournment), intenuliston, respite.— 4. 
Ketreat* uook, corner. _ _ _ 

frarnt, 1. 


fV 0 t||itiiandeatimi Is nsnally agreed to be the possession of 
language by the firsts and Its absence In the other. 

Science, JCV. 90. 

xeoeptlially (rf-sop'tg-ftl-i), adv. In a recep- 
toai manner; by receiving or taking in. [Re- 
cent.] 

There is then the denotative stage. In which the child 
naea names reeeptnaatty by mere association. 

SeiencB, XV. oa 

recerceld (r^-ser-se-la^), a. [OF., also reeercelU, 
pp. of recerceler, reeeroeller, curl up, curve, also 
hoop, encircle, < re-, back, + oerceler, hoop, en- 
circle, < cercel, eerceau, hoop, ring, < L. ctr- 


cellue, dim. of ciroue, a ring: see riron».1 in 
her.: (a) Curved at the ends more decidedly 
than in other forms, such as moline : notinj 
a cross each end of which is divided into tw( 
points rolled backward into a spiral. (&]|| 
same as moline. 

reoercelled (r^-sdr'seld), a. In her., same as 
receroeU. 

recess (re-ses'), n. [< OF. reces, reces, a de- 
parture, retreat, recess (as of a school), setting 
(of a star), repose, == Sp. receeo s= Pg. It. receeao, 
recess, retreat, < L. receesue^ a going hack, re- 
treat, departure, also a retired place, comer, 
retreat, etc., < rpcedere,pp. reeefunut, recede, re- 
treat, etc. : see recede^."] 1. The act of rccod- 


To make a recess in; form with a space sunk 
beyond the general surface : as, to rveeae a wall. 

Cutten for boring bars should be^ if iiiiended to be of 
■tondsrd ilse, reeeeeed to fit the bar. 

J. Hoee, Tract. MaehIniKi. p. i:i8. 

2. To place in a recess; formas a recess; make 
a recess of or for ; hence, to conceal in or as if 
in a recess. 

Behind the soreen of his prodigious elbow you will be 
cqaiortably reeemd from curious Impertluents. 

” Mice Bdgewood, Manceuvriiig, xlv. 

The inscription Is engraved on a receened tablet, cut In 
the wall of the tunnel a few yards from Its lower end. 

leaae Taylor, 'Hie Alphabet, 1. m. 
The head of Zeus on these Interesting coins Is of the 
leonine type, with deeply mwtMNf eye. 
ig B. V. Head, lllstorla Numorum, p. 88. 

Bsosssed arelL BeeoreAi. 

XL intrans. To take a recess; adjourn or 




iparate for a short time: as, the convention 
"^eeseed tiU the afternoon. [Colloq.] 
recession^ (r^-sesh 'on), n. [< F. recession, go- 
ing back, withdrawing, < L. recessio(ti-), a go- 
ing back, receding, < recedere, recede: see re- 
cede^ ana recess,] 1. The act of receding or 
going back; withdrawal; retirement, us from 
a position reached or from a demand made. 

Our wandering thoughts in prayer are bnt the neglects 
of meditation, and receeeione from that duty. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 7it. 

2. The state of being put back; a position rela- 
tively withdrawn. 


ing, or going back or away; withdrawal; re- 
tirement; recession. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Men . . . have made too untimely a departure and too 
remote a reeeet from particulars. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 104. 

Every day of sin, and every criminal act, is a degree of 

« I « wsS'.'r’v’v V. 


Bnt the error Is, of course, more fatal wlien much of the 
building is also oonoosled, as In the well-known case of 
the reeeceion of the dome of Bt. Peter's. Buskin, 


Pliny hath an odd and remarkable passage concerning 
the death of men and animals uptm the recess or ebb of 
the sea. Sir T. Browne, To a JMend. 

The access of frost In the antumn, and its reom in the 
spring, do not seem to depend merely on the degree of 
cold. Jegerwon, Notes on Virginia (1787X P- 182. 

2t. A state of being withdrawn or retired ; se- 
clusion; privacy. 

In these are falre parks or gardens call'd vOlas, being 
onely places of reeesce and pleasure, at some distance from 
the Streeter yet within the walla 

Kvdyn, Diary, May C, 1645. 

Good verse reecm and solitude requires. Dryden, 

8. A time of withdrawal or retirement; an in< 


cession or granting Iback; rotrocession: as, the 
recession of conquered territory to its former 
sovereign. 

Wo believe a largo sentiment In California would sup- 
port a bill for the recession [of the Yoscniite Parkl to the 
United Htatea. The CerUury, XXXIX. 475. 

recessioiial (r^sesh'on-al), a. atid n. [< reces- 
sum^ + -ct/.J I. a. Pertaining to or coniiectod 
with recession, or a receding movement, as that 
of the choir or oon^gation at the close of a 
service : as, a recesmtmal hymn. 

n. n. A hymn sung while the clergy and 
choir arc leaving a church at the end of *a ser- 
vice of public worship. 


o. A buufi VI VTibimxoivrait vr i vi/ultiiuvuii , oiu xu- vii;v ux puMiiu wvrsuip. 

terval of release from occupation ; specifically, recessive (rS-ses'iv), a. [< recess + -ire,] Teiid- 

! a a,. ^a ^ i x - — a* i a a i 


a ^riod of relief from attendance, as of „ 
school, a jnry, a legislative body, or other as- 
sembly ; a temporary dismissal. 

Before the Eevolqjipn the sessions of Parlisment were 
short and the rwesseliong. Macaeday, Sir W iUlam Temple. 

It was ream as I passed by, and forty or fifty boys were 


ing to recede; receding; going back: iisedesjie- 
cially of accent regaraed as transferred or 
nioved backward from the end toward the be- 
ginning of a word, in Greek grammar the accent is 
said to be reeeeeiee when It stands as far back from the 
end of the word as the laws of Greek aocentuatioii per- 
mit —that li^ on the antepenult If the ultimate Ih short, or 


creating such a hubbub In the school-yard. ' nn i? SinSTfL "K 

YYVTTT 10 ou tbc pcnult if ulo ulUmatc Is loiig. 

TSeLentary, XJLYUI. 12 . (r^-ses'iv-li), adv. In a recessive 

or retrograde manner; with a backward move- 
ment or course. 

As rile [Greece] passes reeestively from the grand Attic 
period to the Bpahan, the Theban, the Macedonian, and 
the Aslatlo. Bdinhurgh Bev. , ('LXIV. 494. 


4. A place of retirement or seclusion ; a remote 
or secret spot or situation ; a nook ; hence, a hid- 
den or abstruse part of an 3 rthing: as, the re- 
cesses of a forest ; the recesses of philosophy. 
Departure from this happy place, pur sweet 


Beeem, 


MUUm, P. L., xL 801 rSOSSSUS (rS-ses'us), n.; pi. recessm. [L. : see 
. j anat. and zoSil., a recess.— Reoemui 

atia. Same as rccsesue ouMctor.— BeceSBUS In- 
^_jalliia Mnall deft extending from the third ven- 
ue Into the eonariunL Also called wnlrieulus eonarii, 
ewaa lllfn]ldlllllll,the funnel-sliapecl cavity at the 
1 of the third ventricle: the cavity of the liifiindU 
alum.— BeOfiMllS labyrinthl. Same an dnetua <mdo- 
tymykaHeuc (which see, under duriua).— Recessus late- 
ralis ventrioiQl qnai^ the lateral recess of the fourth 
veiitrielc^ containing the lateral choroid plexus.— Re- 
oassas C^ona, a V-shaped I'ecesH of t he lloor of the third 
ventricle, In front of the Infiindihiilunt, bounded ante- 
riorly by the lamina terminalia, iKjatoriorly by the optic 
chiasm. Also called rcoeseus ehUmnaJUs. Mxkaleovies.— 


I went to Dorking to see Mr. Charles Howard's amphk 
theatre, garden, or solitary reosM^ envlioned by a hllL 
Evelyn, Diary, Ang. 1, If 

Every man who pretends to bo a scholar or a gentli 

should . . . acquaint himself wlUi a siiporfloisl scheme of 
all the scienoea, ... yet there is no tieoesslty for every , 
man of learning to ent«r into their difficulties and deep 
reeeeese. Watte, Improvement of Mind, I. xx. | lOi 

The pair 

n uit the still reeeeeee of the realm 
a, and hold converse nndlsturb’d. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

5. A receding space or inward indontation or 
depression in a line of continuity; a niche, al- 
cove, or the like : as, a recess in a room for a 


Beoessus pnmhMUs, a name given by Wilder in 1881 
to the medum pit formed by t* 


window or » bed ; a rcccMi in a wall or the side (1^'^t), n. [= V. HMabite ; < 

of a hill. See cut under amhry. Hechab, father of Jonadab, wlio founded the 

sect, + -itc^.] 1. A member of a Jewish fam- 


f the overhanging of ttie front 


A bed which stood In a deep recess. Irving. (Webster.) 

Inside the great portal at Koynnjlk was a hall, 180 ft 
In length by 42 in width, with arteess at each end, through 
which access was obtained to two oourtranls, one on the 
righ|and one on the left J. Ferguceon, Hist Arch., 1. 178. 

6. A treaty, law, decree, or contract embody- 
ing the results of a negotiation ; e^cially, a 
doewe or law promulgated by the Diet of the 
old German empire, or by that of the Hanseatic 
Lesgue.— 7. In hot., a sinus of a lobed leaf.— 


ily and sect descended from Hechab, which, 
in obedience to the command of Jonadab, re- 
fused to drink wine, build or live in housos, sow 
seed, or plffllt or own vineyards. Jer. xxxv. 
6, 7. HencA^ 2. A total abstainer from strong 
drink. 

A Heehabits poor Will mast live. 

And drink of Adam's Ale. 

Prior, Wandering PUgrlm. 


8. A member of a society composetl of total 
abstainers from intoxicating drinks, called the 
Independent Order of liechabites. 

BeGhabitiBin (rek'a-bi-tixm), n. [< Bcchabite 
+ -w/w.] 1. The proctioe of the ancient RcM'.ha- 
bites in respect to abstinence from strong drink. 

The praises of BechabiUetn afford JiiHt as g(M>f1 an oppor- 
tunity fur the exhibition of sportive fancy hi ul a lively 
humor as lyrical panegyrics on the most cxqulMite vintage 
of France or the Rhino. 

B. J. liinton, Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 220. 

2. The principles and practice of the Indepen- 
dent Order of Bechabites. 

The advantsges which Beehabiiism offered above other 
friendly societies. 

BeehaMte Mag., July, 1880, p. 175. {Eneye, Diet.) 

reebantt (I'f-ehfi.nt'), v. t. and i. [< rc- + chant. 
Cf. recant,] To chant in alternation ; sing an- 
tiphonally. 

Hark, hark the cheerful! and re-ehaunting cries 
Of old and young singing this loyfiill Dlttle. 

Sylvester, tr. of l)u Bartusa Weeks, 11., The Handy-Crafts. 

reebase (re-chas'), v. t. [< ME. reohaseH,< OF. 
(and F.) rechasser, drive back, < re-, back, -f 
chassvr, ilrive : see chase^.] 1 . To chase or drive 
back or away, as to a forest or covert ; turn back 
by driving or chasing: as, to rechase sheep bv 
driving them from one pasture to another. Hal- 
liwell, [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Wlthyiine a while the herte y-founde ys, 
I-halfowed, and reehased faste 
Longe time. Chaucer, l>eath of Blanche, 1. 87a 
Then tliese assail ; then those re-chase agxiu ; 

Till stay'd with new-made hills of bodies slain. 

Darnel, Civil War^, iv. 47. 

2. To call back (hounds) from a wi*ong scent. 

reebaset, 1 %. [< reehase, t).] A call (in hunting). 

Seven score raches at his reehase, 

SquifT vf Lowe D^f., 1. 772. {llaUiwdL) 

reebatet. h. and v. Bame as recheat, 

rdobaniK (rfi-sho-fa' ), n. f , pp. of riSchavffcr, 
dial, ricanfer, recofer, warm up, warm over, < 
rc-, again, + thhanffer, warm, < L. exvalfacere, 
warm : see cxcalfaction, and cf. eschaufc, chafe.] 
A warmed-up dish ; hence, anew concoction of 
old materials; u literary rehash. 

We suffer old plots willingly in novels, and endure with- 
out murmur rechauffe of the most ancient stock of flotioii. 

Saturday Bev, 

recbeti r. An old Hpelling of reach^. 

reebeatt (rf-chet'), n. [Early mod. E. also re- 
chaie, receit; < OF. recet, rcceit, etc,, also rechet, 
rechiet, a retreat, refuge : see receipt.] In hunt- 
ing, a melody whicdi tbe liuntsman winds on the 
horn to call back the dogs from a wrong course, 
or to cull tliem off at the close of the hunt ; a 
recall on the horn. 

In hunting 1 had as leove stand at the reectt as at the 
l(M>slng. Lyly, Euphiies. {Nares.) 

That I will have a recheat winded in inv forehead, <Mr 
hang my bugle in an invisible haldrlck, all women shall 
pardon ino. Shak., Much Ado, 1. 1. 24a 

reebeatt (re-chCt' ), v. i. [Early niotl. E. also re- 
chate; < ME. rechaten, < OF. rear ter, recheter, 
rechaitcr, receive, give refuge, refl. take refuge, 
retreat, < rccct, rechet, etc., reoheat: see re- 
cheat, n.] In hunting, to play the rochoat ; call 
back the hounds by the tones of the recheat on 
the liorn. 

lluntei hyged hem theder, with homes ful mony 
Ay reehatande arygt til thay the renk segen. 

Sir Gaioayne and the Green Knight (B. E. T. H.), 1. 1911. 
BechaHng with his horn, which then the hunter choirs, 
Whilst still the lusty stag his high-palm'd head up-bcars. 

Drayton, Polyolbiun, xill. 127. 

reeberebd (rft-sher'sha), a. [F., np. of rerher- 
cher, seek again : see research.] Much sought 
after ; hence, out of the common; rare; dainty. 

We thought It a more savoury moat than any of the re- 
eherehi culinary curiosities of the Isinented Soyer. 

CapL M, Thomson, Story of (.’awnpore, v. 

raebristen (re-kris'n), V, 1. [< re- 4* chmsten.] 
To christen or name again ; fix a new name 
upon. 

Abbeys which have since been . . . rechristened with 
■till homelier names. 

Trevelyan, Early Hist. ('has. Jaa Fox, p. 47. 

The faculties ... are in jmrt rechristened, and also re- 
arranged. Nature, XXXIX. 244. 

rscidivatef (rf-sicri-vat), v. i. [< ML. remdiva- 
tus, pp. of rccidivarv (> F. reoidiver), fall back, 
relapse, < Tj. rendivus, falling back. etc. (cf. re- 
cidivatus, a restoration): see rccidivous.] To 
fall back, relapse, or backslide ; return to an 
abandoned course of conduct. 

To recidivate, and to go against her own act. 

Bp. Attdrews, Opusctila, Speech, p. 79 (1629). (Lathem.) 

reddivationt (re-sid-j-va'shon), n. [< OP. rs- 
cidivation, F. rdcidivation, < ML. reoidkatio(n-), 



reddiTation 

falling back, < rectiUmre, fall back : bpc reeidi- 
vate.] A fallin(< bacfk; relapHo; return to iiii 
abandoned courHO ; baekHlidin^. 

JteeifHmiiftn Jm so inii(;}i moro dittitftiniiis than our first 
sltikiuiKH, as our imliiral stroiiKlh Ih tluui thu iiioir frebled, 
ami uimlilf to utiduru iiriuih of ruMloiina. 

Hei}. T. Aduma, Works, 1. 447. 

recidivist (ro-Hid'i-viHt), n, [< K. rnifiiriulfi, 
< rccidire^ a ‘repetition of a fault or erinie, < 
L. falliiif); back: s<*e irridinmn.] In 

Frctu'h InWf a rolapHf*d criTniiiiil; ojic who fnll« 
back into the Maine criminal coui’ho for which 
he haM alnutdy hoen condcinmMl. 

TImi Krcmjh ('ahinet offerod a jiledKC that no rrcidiviMH 
should bu sunt to thu islands. 

Apidftnn'if Atm. Ci/c., lM8d, p. <10, 

recidivousf (re-Hid'i-viis), a. [= OF. ncidifsz 
It. rmVbro, < Jj. rt-ndiritSy falliiif? back, returu- 
iufC, recurriiif', < rrridnry fTrridt.rf:, fall back, < 
re-y back, *f nKln r, fall : kco auiv.nl.'] Liable 
t 4 ) backnlido to a former Htute. Imp. Diet 
recipe (rcs'i-pe), r. f. [Jj., impv. of rmpcrc, 
take: hc(’ rnrirr.'] Tnke: a Latin imperative 
UHe<l (commonly abhreviuted It. or ||) at the 
besinnijif^ <»f phvKiciaiiH’ prescript ionk, um for- 
ni<*rly ami in pari, Mtill written in Latin, 
recipe (roK'i-pe;, w. [= OF. recipe^ F. rMpe z= 
Sp. rrciyu' = Ff?. It. reripty a recipe, < L. recipe, 
tak<}, UHed us the lirst word in a pro«eription, 
ami hence taken uh a miim^ for it: see recipe, e.] 

1. A formula for the eonipoinidint?of areinedy, 
with directioiiM for its use, written by a phy- 
Bician ; a medical preHcripiion. 

bo douls all 

With spirits, he ; he will not hear a word 
Of Oolen or his tedious recijtett. 

B. Jotuutn, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

2. A proHcribed formula in (general, but. esjie- 
cially one having: some relation or reMcmblaiice 
to a medical )>reHcription ; a ro(*(‘i]»t. 

Tlioro was a areatriuHS of mind in Puracelsus, who, hav- 
ing fiiniished a recijte to make a fairy, iiad tlic deiJcHCy to 
refrain fruiii Its foniiatlon. 

/. b'lgmefi, Curios, of Lit., IV. 186. 

Thu one grand recijte rcnuiiiis for you — the be-all and 
Uiu tiiul-all of your Htraiig«i vxlsteiiuo upon earth. Move 
oil ! IHcketut, lileok House, xlx. 

■iByn. Bfeeijtl, etc. See reeeptinn. 

redpiangle (re-Hi]»'i-an*<-f,d), v, [< F. rm/n- 
anffle, irn*g. < L. rveipm, receive, + aupuim, 
angle; Hoe rceeive, and anffle^, w.] In euf/hi,, an 
iiiHtrument formerly usmlfor ineaHuring angles, 
especially in forlilication. Duehauan. 
recipience (re-Mip'i-ens), a. [< reeipieu(f) + 
-ec.J A receiving; “the act of or caiuKiity for 
receiving; rece[>tivity. fltare.] Imp, Jfiel. 
recipiency (re - Hiji'i - <JII - Hi ), w, [Am recipience 
(moo -ry).J Same as recipience. 

Wo struggle- fain to oiilancf 
Our hounded physical rrapirticff. 

Increase our power, supply frt^i oil to life. 

Brmiminift Cleon. 

recipient (W;-Hip'i-ent), a, and «. r= F. recipi- 
ent receiver, waiier-cloek, = Sp. Fg. It., recipi- 
enie, recedving, a receiver, < L. reiHpieu(t-)fty ppr. 
of recipervy receive: see recHre,"] I. a, Kec Giv- 
ing; rece]>tive; acting or serving as a receiver ; 
capable of receiving or taking in. 

The step fnun pHiiiliiig on a ground of stAnniforous 
enamel to n Mlnillur surfucu on a metallic recipient Inxly is 
an easy and obvious one. Cat. SmUajm Call., p. IN). 

Recipient cavity, iii#>)ifom.. n cavity ill which an organ 
or pari is received at the will of tlie ihsect ; specltlcaily, 
a cavity of the iiiesoBternum which coiTesponds to a spine 
of the pnatternuin, the spine and cavity forming iti the 
JSlateTTuint a spriugiug or^aii. Sec spHtm. 

n. «. 1. A receiver or taker; especially, 
one who receives or accoi»ts something given 
or communicated ; a taker of tlmt whiid 1 18 of- 
fered or bestowed: as, recipients of charity or 
of fmblio education; the recipients of tlie eu- 
charist. 

Whatever Is received is received according to the ca- 
pacity of the recipierd. 

Ctidmrth, Intolleotual System, p. T'iTi. 

Something should have been inserted to signify that, 
when the reeijnent is fitly qualititMl and duly diR)Kised, 
there is a SBlut4U'y life>givlng virtue annexed to the sac- 
rament. Wateriand, Works, V. 426. 

The flrat reeipienUt of the Revelation. 

J. //. Newman, Development of Christian Doctrine, 11. ( l. 

2, That which receives ; formerly, tbo receiver 
in an apparatus or instrument. 

The form of sound words, dissolved by ohymical prepa- 
ration, ceases to be nutritive, and, after all the lalMUirs 
of the aleinbeck, leaves in the reeijnetd a fretting corro- 
sive. Decap cf Chriatian Piety, 

redpiomotor (re-aip'i-p-mo^tor), «. ^ 

L. recipere, receive, -f^ motor, mover.] Ke- 
oeiviug a motor impulse or stimulus; afferent, 


6000 

as a nerve, in an ordinary sense: correlated 
with liberomotor and dirigomotor. See motor, 

Eacli afferent nerve is a recipia-moUir agent. 

H. Bpenctr, Prlu. of Piyohol., 1 18. 

reciprocal (re-sip'ro-kal), a. and n. [< NL. as 
if *rcciprocaliH, < ll feciprocMs, returning, al- 
ternating, rccmroeal (> It. Pg. rcciproeo = Sp. 
recittroco = OF. reeiproque, > obs. E. reciproek ) ; 
perhaps lit. * moving backwani and forward,’ < 
*recus (< re-, bock, + adj. formative -cm: see 
-ic) + proem (< pro, forward, + adj. formative 
Kjt,remprocou»,reciproclc,’] I. n. 1. Mov- 
ing backward and forward; alternating; re- 
ciprocating. 

The stream of Jordan, south of their going over, was 
not supplied with any reciprocal or refluous tide out of 
the Dead Sea. 

FttUer, risgtth Might, II. 1. 17. (Daviai, under rcfiwme,) 
Obedient to the muon, he spent his date 
III course reeiproecd, and had his fate 
Link’d to the mutual tiowlng of the seas. 

Milton, Mecoiid Kpitaidi on ilohson the Carrier. 

2. Mutually exchanged or exchangeable; con- 
cerning or given or owed by each (of two or 
more) with regard to the other or others: as, 
reciprocal aid ; reciprocal rights, duties, or ob- 
ligations ; reciprocfd love or admiration. 

Let our reeiproeal vows be remembered. 

Shak., Lear, Iv. (L 207. 

The Liturgy or service . . . cunsisteth of tlie reciprocal 
acts between (jo<l and man. 

Bacon, Advancement of T^oarnlng, 11. 878. 
I take your gentle offer, and withal 
yield love again for love rrriprttcal. 

Beau, and PL, Knight of liurnlng Pestle^ 1. 2. 

The king assured me of arfctimicfif affection to the king 
my master, and of my narticiilHi* welcome to his court. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbunt. Ufe (cd. Howells), p. 129. 

The liberty of the enemy’s flshermen in war has been 
jirutcctod by many Krcnch oi*diiiaiiceH, and the English 
observed a reciprocal indulgence. 

WiHdttey, Ititrod. to Inter. I.aw, 1 170. 

There is much the same relation of reciprocal depon- 
deiH'.e between Judgment and ruasuning as between con- 
ception and Judgment. 

J. Sully, Otiilinos of Psychol., p. 414. 

3. Having an iiitCTcliangeablo character or re- 
lation; mutually equivalent or correspondent ; 
concordant; agreeing. 

Knowledge and iMiwer are reciprocal. 

Bacttn, i'hysical Fables, x., ExpL, note. 

Bometiincs a universal afflnning may be converted saving 
the quantity, to wit when coiiHlstiiig of reciprocal terms : 
as, every nitin is a rational ntiJiiial, and tliereforu every 
rational aiilmul is a man. 

Burffcrcdicivc, tr. by a Gentleman, i. 82. 

He (the kingl must guide tlie vest and complicated 
machine of guveriiineiit, to the reciprocal lulvantage of all 
his dominions A. Hamilton, Works, II. 56. 

Tlietico came her friends of either sex, and all 
With whom she lived on terms reciprocal. 

Crawe, Works, V. 51. 
Reciprocal ooniecution. Hee conwenfMm.— Redpzo- 
cal croaa, a reciprocal hybrid. 

A reciprocal erottg is a double cross between two species 
or varieties, one form being used in one case as the father 
and in the other case as the mother. 

W. K, Brooke, Ijxw of Heredity, p. 126. 

Reciprocal determinant, dlagrama, equation. See 
detenninant, diaijram, etc.— Reciprocal elUpaold Of 
expanalon. Mee suf/wonf. - Reciprocal flgurea in 
geom., two ffgums of the same kind (triangles, parallelo- 
grams, prisms, pyramids, etc.) so related that two sides of 
the one form the extremes of an analogy of which the 
limans are the two corresponding sides of the other.— Re- 
dmnocal ftanctlona, liylirida, matrix. Bee funoion, etc. 
— necdprocal polara, two curves such that the polar of 
any point on ettner ^ith respect to a fixed conic) is a tan- 
gent of the other.— Reciprocal pronoun, a pronoun ex- 
pressing mutual or reciprocal relation, such as Greek dA- 
A^Aoiv (of each other, of one another>— Redprooal pro- 
portion. Bee proportion.-^ Reciprocal quantitlea, in 
math., those quantities which, multiplied t<wetber. pro- 
duce unity.— Reciprocal ratio. Sue rage.— Redprooal 
acrewa, a pair of screws so related that a wrench about 
one produces no twist about the other. Given any five 
screws, a screw reciprocal to them all can be found.— 
Reciprocal terma, in logic, those teims that have the 
same signification, and consequoiitly are convertible and 
may be used for each other. « Syn. BeMproeal, Mutual. 
Tliere is a theoretical differonco between these words, 
although it often is not important. That is mutual which 
is a common act on the part of both persons at tile same 
time. Mutual Is not properly applicable to physical acts 
or material things, as blows or gifts, liceiprocal means 
that one follows another, being caused by it, with empha- 
sis upon that which Is viewed as caused : as, reciprocal 
love or hate. Bee remarks under mutual as to the propri- 
ety of using mutual for ecmimon. 

II. n, 1. That which is reciprocal to another 

No more 

Ye must be made your own reciproeala 
To your loved city and fair severals 
Of wives and houses. 

Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Hymn to Apollo. 

Love is ever rewarded either with the reciprocal, or with 
an inwaiHl or secret contempt Bacon, Love (od. 1887). 

2 . In math,, the quotient resulting from the 
liivision of unity by the quantity of which the 


iMlpneata 

qnotient is said to be the reeiproeal. Xhaa the i*. 
oiprocal of 4 Is L and conversely the reolpro^ <» | is 4 ; 
the reciprocal of 2 Is i, and that of a + « Is 1/ (a + aX A 
fraction made by Inverting the tenus of another fraction 
is called the reciprocal of that other fraction : thu% # la 
the reciprocia of .V— Polar xodprooila. Same aa vv- 
eiproeal pclara. Sec 1. 

reciprocally (r^-sip-r^kaFj-ti), w. [< rceijtro- 
cal + The state or character of being 

rf.‘ciprocul. 

An acknowledged recivroeality in love saiictiffes every 
little freedom. Jaehardeon, Clarissa Harlowe, IX. L 

reciprocally (re-sip'r<vkal-i), adv. 1. In a re- 
chiroeal manner; with reciprocating action or 
effect; alternatingly ; interchangeably; corre- 
spondingly. 

The Aristotelians . . . boHevo water and air to be rt* 
eiproeally transmutable. Boyle, Works, II. 842. 

Virtue aud sentiment reciprocally assist each other. 

Oddmnith, Cultivation of Taste. 
Faults in the life breed errors in the brain. 

And these reciprocally those again. 

Cmcper, Progress of Error, 1. 566. 

2. In a reciprocal ratio or proportion; inverse- 
ly. Hius. In bodies of the same weight the density is 
reciprocally os the magnitude— that is, the greater the 
magnitude the less in the same proportion the density, 
and the less the magnitude the greater in the same pro- 
portion the density. In geometry two magnitudes are 
said tt) be reciprocally proportional to two others when 
one of the flrst pair Is to one of the second as the re- 
maining one of the second is to the remaining one of the 
flrst. 

reciprocalness (r^-sip'ro-kal-nes), n. The state 
or character of being reciprocal. 

reciprocant (re-sip'ro-kant), n, [< L. recipro- 
can(t-)s, ppr. of rcciprocare, move back and 
forth: see rmprocftte.] 1. The contra variant 
ex])res8ing the condition of tangency between 
the primitive cmantic and an adjoint linear 
form. — 2. A differential invariant; a function 
of partial differential coefficients of n variablca 
connected by a single relation, this function be- 
ing such that, if the variables are interchanged 
ill cyclical onler, it remains unchanged except 
for multiplication by some nth root of unity into 
some power of the same root of the continued 
product of the first differential coefficients of 
one of the variables relatively to all tho others. 
For an example, see Schwari::ian, n.— Absolute 
reciprocant, one whose extrinsic factor reduces to unity, 
BO that the interchange of variables protliices no change 
except multiplication by a rtait of unity; — Binary reOH^ 
rooant, one having two variables, charactenstio Of 


tic.— drcnlarreaprOfUint. arectprocaiit which, equated 
to sero, gives the eiiuatloii of a locus which is its own in- 
verse with respect to every point. --Degree Of a redp- 
rocant, the number of factors (differentiiU coefflcienis) 
in that term which has the greatest number. Thus, if 
that tenii is (D^)" (DJj/)A the degree is a -f 6 -f e. 

—Even reoi]^oant,oiie whose characteristic is 1.- Ex- 
tent of a redprooaat, the weight of the most advanced 
letter which it contains.— Homogeneous reoiinrooant, 
a reciprocant all tho terms of which are of the same de- 
gree in tlie differential ooeffleients.— Homoxrapblo bi- 
nary reolprocaat, one which remains unaltered when 
X and u nro changed respectively Into (Lx h M) / (x + N) 
end (Py H- Q) / (P + RX where the capitals arc con- 
stants.— Integraole reciprocant a reciprocant which, 
equated to sero, gives an equation which can be integrated. 
— ISObarlO redprocaat, a reciprocant having the sum 
of the oilers of the differential coefficients the same In 
all tho terms.— Odd redprocant whose character- 

istic is not 1.— Orthogonal redxvooant one which re- 
mains umdianged by an orthogonal transformation of the 
vurlabloB.— TjiDe Of a redprootnt ^ke combination of 
its character, weifdit, degree, and extent,- Weight of a 
redprocMlli, the sum of the orders, each diminished by 
two, of the factors (differential coefficients) of the tenn 
having the greatest weight Thus, if that term is (D^y>i 
(D^)A (D»r (j)*yyi, the weight is -o 4 c -h 2<i. 
redprocantive (rf-sip'rp-kan-tiv), a, [< ro- 
dprocant + J Pertaining to a reciprocant. 
reciprocate (r^p'ro-kat), v,; pret. and pp. 
reciprocated, ppr. reciprocating, [< L. redfvro- 
catus, pp. of redprocare, move back and forth, 
reverse (> It. redprocare s= Sp. Pg. redprocar 
= F. r^dproquer, reciprocate, interchange), < 
rcdproeu8,reciprocB\: nee reciprocal,'] 1, tram. 

1. To cause to move back and forth; ^ve an 
alternating motion to. 

The sleeve is reciprocated from a rock shaft Journaled 
in the lower aligning ends of the main frame. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LXII. 75. 

2. To give and return mutually; yield or per- 
form each to each ; interchange : as, to redp^ 
rocate favors. 

For 'tis a union that bespeaks 
Jleeiproeated duties. 

Cowper, Frlendshipb 1. 48. 

At night met! crowd the close little caffC, where they ve- 
dproeatc smoki^ respiration, and animal heat 

HowtUe, Venetian Ufo, ill. 

3. To give or do in response ; yield a return of; 
requite correspondingly. 
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It must happen, no doubt, that frank and generous wo- 
men will exoite love they do not rectpn>eaU. 

Margttnt JPufier, Woman In 19th Cent., p. 140, 

U, intrans, 1. To move backward and for- 
ward; have an alternating movement; act in- 
tercliangeably; alternate. 

Olio brawny smith the puffing bellows plies, 

And draws and blows reeipnteaUnff air. 

Drydeitf tr. of Virgil's Ueoi^cs, iv. 249. 

2. To act in return or reeiioiise^ do something 
eciuivalent or accordant : as, I did him many fa- 
vors, but he did not reciproca te. [Colloq.] -Re- 
dprooatlng engine, a form of engine in wbicli the piston 
and piston-rod move bock and furtii in a stralglit line, ab- 
solutely or relatively to the cylinder, as in oscillatiiig-cyl- 
inder engines : in contFadistiuotlon to rotatory e^ne. 
See rofaeDrp.—Bedprooatlllg force. Hee/orcel.— Re- 
olprcoatlllg mottOP, in a contrivance frequently 
employed In the transmission of power fixini one pari of 
a machine to another. K rigid bar is suspended upon a 
center or axis, and the parts situated on each side of the 
axis take alternately the positions of those on the other. 
Bee cut under piema?t.->Reolnrooating propCUar, a 
propeller having a paddle which has a limited stroke and 
returns in the saiiiu path.---Reolprooatl]lg proposl- 
tion. Bee propotUion. 

redprocation (re-sip-ro-ka'shon), n. [< F. r<^- 
dprocation = bp. reciprocacion = Pg. redpro^ 
c(tgi(o =s It. redprocazunie, < L. rodprocatioln-), 
a going back upon itself, a returning by the 
same way, a retrogression, alternation, reflux, 
ebb, < redprocatef pp. red)}roeatU8, move back 
and forth: see redftrocate,'] 1. A going back 
and forth; alteniation of movement. 

When the bent spring Is freed, when the raised weight 
falls, a converse series of motions must be effected, and 
this . . . would lead to a mere rooiyroeaHon [of force]. 

W, U. Orove, Corr. of Forces, p. 24. 

2. The act of reciprocating; interchange of 
acts; a mutual giving and returning: as, the 
redprocation of kindnesses. 

Wo do therefore lie, in resfioct of each other, under a 
reciprocation of heneffts. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, Prol. 

3. In logic, the relation of two propositions 
each the converse of the other.— Polar xoclpro- 
catlon. in //com., the process of forming the polar recip- 
rocal of a flguro. 

redprocatlye (re-sip'ro-ka-tiv), «. [< redpro- 
cafe + -icc.'] Of a reciprocating character ; giv- 
ing and taking reciprocally. 

Our four-handed cousins apparently credit their biped 
kinsmen with reciproeatioe tonduncles. 

Pop, Sei. Mo., XXXIV. 111. 

redprocatory (ro-sip'ro-ka-to-ri), a, [< redp- 
roentc + -ory.] Goiiig'backward and forward; 
alternating in direction or in action; recipro- 
cating: opposed to rotaUmj, 

Impart a redprocatory motion to the carriage. 

C. T. Davie, Leather, p. 467. 

A rotatory movement could heconihinod with the recip- 
roeatory one. Dredgo'e Electric Illumination, 1. 88S. 

redprodty (res-i-pros'i-ti), n, [< F. redprodte 
= i?p. recij>roddad = Pg. redproddade == It. rc- 
dprodtd, < ML. *redprocitaCt-)8, < L. redpro- 
eu8f reciprocal: see reciprocal,] 1. Recipro- 
cal action or relation ; tree interchange ; mu- 
tual responsiveness in act or effect: as, red- 
prodty of benefits or of fooling; redprodty of 
influence. 

By the Convention of 1816 a redproeity of intercourse 
was established between ns and Great Britain. 

Z>. fVebeter, Speech, Jan. 84, 1882. 

2, Equality of commercial privileges between 
the subjects of different governments in each 
other’s ports, with respect to sliipping or mer- 
chandise, to the extent established by treaty. 

On the Continent, after the fourteenth century, a system 
of redprodty was frequently established between the sev- 
eral town^ as for instance in 1865 at Toiimay. 

Englidi OUde (E. E. T. 8.), p. cxzix. 

The redprodty stipulations in our previous treaties were 
thought to operate disadvantsgeously to American navi- 
gation in the ease of the Uanse towns, especially in regard 
to tobacco. E, Sehuyler, Ainer. Diplomacy, p. 482. 

Another illnstratlon may he found in the history of rsri- 
prodty with Canada. 

O, F. Edmunde, Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 428. 
8. In the Kantian philoa., mutual action and re- 
action in the strict mechanical sense. 

EKiprodty, which, ss a pure conception, is hut the re- 
lation of parts or species in a generic whol^ becomes . . . 
invsriablo coexistence, or ooexistenoe according to a uni- 
versal rale. E. Caird, FbUos. of Kant, p. 412. 

Glance once again at redprodty and causality. The one 
w a necessary to and fro ; the other only a necessary fro. 

J, U. StMing, Mind, X. 65. 

4. In j/eom., the mutual relationship between 
points and straight hues in a plane, or points 
and planes in space, etc.; duality.— Hennite*! 
ifWCNTredprooitj [named from the French mathematl- 
clan Charles HmiSu, bom 18221 the (iroposition thst the 
number of invariants of the nth order in the coefficients 
P<’*MMed by a binary quantic of the pth degree is equal 
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to the number of Invariants of the order p in the ooeffl- 
oieats possessed by aquantio of the nth degree.— Law of 
rtolpiM^ofpnmoBumlMn. Seefati*!.— pumobi- 
ratioiial rodllioolty, a one to one correanondence be- 
tween the elements of a field of TOinta and tfioae of a field 
of rays.— Qnadratlo redprootty. Sw- TwodroiiV.— Re- 
dproolty treaty* a trea^ granting eninil piiviluges of 
oommermal intercourse tn certain apecitU'd particulars to 
the people of the countries conoeriu*d. 'I'lio recipi-oclty 
treaty between Great Britain and the I'nited States, exiat- 
ing from 1854 to 1860, provided lor freedom of trade in cer- 
tain commodities, chiefly raw or half-inanufacturoU prod- 
ucts, between the latter country and the Caiiadiun prov- 
inces. It was abrogated on previous notice given under 
its terms by the Pnlted States. The United States govern- 
ment fomicNi a similar treaty with that of Hawaii in 1870. 
■Byn. 1. Exchange, Interchange, reciprocation. 

redprockt, [Also redproque; < (.)F. red- 
proquCy F. rdimoque = Pr. redproe r= 8p. tr- 
ciproeo = Pg. It. redproeo, < L. redprorus, re- 
ciprocal: see redprocoua and recijiroeal.] Re- 
ciprocal. 

Twlxt whom and them there is thlsreriprocA' coinnierce. 

B. Joneun, Cyntliia's Revels, v. 2. 

reciprocornOUB (r^-sin-nVkdr'niis), a, [< L. rc- 
d 2 )rodcorHis, having iioriis curved backwiml, < 
reciprocua, turning back the same way (seo re- 
djtrooal), + cornu, a hora: see corw2 and horn,] 
llaving hums turned backward and* tlicn for- 
ward, as a ram. This form is chamcturlHtlc of the 
sheep tribe, though not ]M>euliar to It. 8ee arictijoinn, and 
eitis under bighorn, argali, aoudad, and Ovie, 

redprocoust (re-sip'ro-kus), a, [< L. redpro- 
euH, turning back the* same way: see rvvipro- 
cah] Reciprocal. 

For the removing of which imparity, the cardinal ac- 
(inainted Taylor **lhat he had devised to make the hand 
redprocoue and egal." 

Slrype, Memoriala, Hen. VIII., 1. i. 5. 

redproqnef, a, Hee redproek. 

rediioil (re-sizh'on), w. [< OF. reemtm, F. rr- 
dsion = Sp. redami z=: Pjj. redadU) = It. redsionc, 
< L. rceisio{n-), a cutting off, retrench nu*nt, 
diminution, < reddere, pp. retina, cut off, < jv--, 
back, apdu, 4- aederc, cut.] 1 . The act of cut- 
ting off. Colgrave, — 2. Specifically, in aurg., 
same as rejection. 

redtal (re-si'tal), w. [< redte + -nl.] 1. 

The reciting or repeating of something pri‘- 
viously; prepared; especially, an elocutionary 
recitation; the rhetorical delivery before an 
audience of a composition committed to niein- 
ory : os, the redtal of a poem ; a (iramat re- 
dtal . — 2. A tolling over; a nim’atioii; a 
relation of particulars about anything, either 
orally or iu writing: as, the redtal of evidence. 

Some men . . . give ns in redtale of dlHcase 
A doctor's truublf^ hut without the foes. 

Cotvper, (VinvurHatioM, I. 318. 

He poured out a redtal of the whole intsadventuru. 

Uowdle, Undlscoveroti Ccnintry, p. 154. 

3. That which is recited ; a story ; a narrative : 
as, a harrowing redtal , — 4. In law: {a) That, 
part of a deed which rehearses the circum- 
stances inducing or leading to its exi^cution. 
(It) Any incidental statement of fact in a de(>d 
or contract: as, a redtal is evidence of tln^ 
fact recited, as against the party making it. 
— 5. A musical performance or concert,, vocal 
or instrumental, especially one pivi'n hy a single 
performer, or a concert consistiiig of select ions 
irom the works of some one composer: as, a 
Wagner redtal; a piano redtal. 8 and 8. 
Bdation, Narrative, etc. (see acecmiif), repetition, speech, 
discourse. 

redtation (res-i-ta'shpn), w. [< OF. redtalam, 
F. recitation ss Sp. redtadon = I'g. redta^do 
= It. rccitasione, < L. redtatio{u-), a reading 
aloud of judicial decrees or literary works, < 
redtarCf pp. redtatus, road aloud, recite : see 
rodic,] 1, The act of reciting or repeating 
what has been committed to memory; the oral 
delivery of a composition without the text, es- 
pecially as a publio exercise or jierfonnance. 
— 2. The rehearsal by a pupil or student of a 
lesson or exercise to a t< 3 aelier or other person ; 
a meeting of a class for the purpose of being 
orally examined in a lesson. — 3. In music: (a) 
Same as redtativc. (b) Same as redting-note. 
— KSntlO recitation. 8e« myeUe. 

redtationlst (res-i-ta'shon-ist), n, [< redta- 
tion + -wf.] One who practises rt^citation ; a 
public reciter of his own or others’ compo- 
sitions. 

The youth who haa heard this last of the redtaUoniids 
deliver one of his poems will recall in future years the 
fire and spirit of a veteran whose heart was in his work. 

SUdman, Poets of America, vlU. 1 8. 

radtation-rOOlll (res-i-ta'shpn-r5m), ti. A room 
for college or school recitations, 
redtatiye (res'i-ta-tevOf awd [< F. red- 
tatif, n.,< It. redtatwo, n., a recitative in music ; 
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as red to 4- -aWre.] I. a. In music, in the stylo 
of a recitative; as if spoken. 

n. In music: (a) A form or style of song 
resembling declamation — that is, in* which reg- 
ularity of rhythmic, melodic, and Imrtnoiiic 
structure is reduced to the mininnim. it la a 
union of song and speech, with thu etnpliHMlH Honietlmes on 
one element and somotimea on the dtliur, hut with a care- 
ful avoidance of technionl *‘forin" in thu inuMloa! eerme. 
The division Into phrases is properly governe«l hy rhetor- 
ical reasons only. The strictly tonal and iiietrlual qiiali- 
tlcH of a balanced moUMiy are usually but inoagerly repru- 
sentod. Theset]uenceof lianDoniesnndof tonalities laorten 
uiitlrcly unrestrioted. An unacconnwuied recitative (ntri- 
tatii'o eeceo) has only a few dutaclieu iustniiueiital chords, 
or a baeeo eotih'nuo, to suggest t>r sketch the harmonic 
basis at the melody. Aceonipanlmunts of this sort have 
been given at different pcriotls to different instnimonts, 
such as the harpsichord, the violoncello, or the string or- 
eliustra alone. An acciimpiiniiHl recitative (redtativoetro^ 
wenUito) has a continuous Instrumental background, which 
tK^cnslonally becomes highly descriptive or dminatic, and 
niiiy he nsslgnud to a fnli orchestra. This variety of recl- 
tiitive passes over Insctislhly Into the aritm and the aria 
jHtrlanie. The recitative was invented, in the latter part 
of thu sixteenth century. In the course of an attempt hy 
eertalii Florentine mnalolanH to recover the dramatic dec- 
danmtloii of the ancient Greeks. Its rooognitiun as a le- 
git linutu style of ooinposltlon opened the way for the de- 
velopment of the draniatie forms of the opera and the 
oratorio, in both of which it has always retained a prom- 
inent place. Its value In such extended forms is due to 
its lulaptablllty tf> descriptive, explanatory, and epic matter 
generally, ns well hr to strictly dramatic utterance of every 
kind. It lias been customary to introduce Ijrrio arias by 
reeltiitives; but in the operatic works of the present oen- 
tuiy the formal distinction between recitative and aria 
has been more or less ahaiidoiied as arbitrary. The mdos 
of Wagner Is an intermediate form, capable of extenalon 
in either direction. Also redtaiitm. 

What they coll liedtniiveXo Miislck is only a more tnno- 
tthlo Speaking; it is a kind of Prom^ in Mustek. 

Congreve, Bomele, Arg^ 

Ballads, tn the seventeenth centuiy, had liceouie the de- 
light of the whole Spanish people. . . . The blind heggar 
gatliureil alms hy chanting tlicni, and tlie pupitot-showinan 
gavu them in redtativc tu explain his exliihitlon. 

TH^tor, Span. Lit, III. 77. 
ih) A Hoet-ion, passago, ormovomeiit in t.hc» stylo 
cleseriheci abovo. 

recitatively (res^i-ta-tov'H), adiu In the man- 
ner of recitative. 

recfitatlTO (ra-ehe-tA-te'vo)* w, [It., a recitative 
in music: see m*i to fire.]* Recitative. 

She tripp'd and laugh'd, too pretty much to stand ; . . . 

Then thus in quaint rae»tat»Po spoke. 

Pope, Dunoiad, Iv. 52. 
recite (r<?-Hit/),r.; pret.aiul pp. recited, ppr. re- 
dd tig, t< OF. redkr, F. rAdter = Pr, Sp. Pg. 
red tar = It. reeitare, < L. m*itorc, read aloud, 
recite^ repeat from memory, < re-, again, + 
r/torr, cite: see WtoL] I. traua, 1. To repeat or 
say over, as something previously prc'pared or 
committed to memory; rehearse the words of; 
deli v(»r orally : as, to recite the Litany ; to redte- 
a poem. 

All the parties concoriiod were then called toother ; and 
the fiMltali, or prayer of imiuco. used in long and dangeroita 
Jouriili'H, was solemnly recited, and assentdl to by them alL 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, IL 604.. 

2. In muaic, to deliver in recitative. 

'f'liu dialogue [in the flrst operas] was neither sung In' 
niuasiire, nor declaimed wlUiout Music, hut reettsd in sim- 
ple miisical tones. Burney, Hist Mnsio, IV. 18. 

3. To rclat'O the facts or particulars of; give an 
account or statement of; tell: as, to redte one’s 
adventures or one’s wrongs. 

Till that, as comes by course. I doo veeite 
What fortune to the Briton Prince did lito, 
Pursuing that proud Knight. 

Spemrr, F. Q., VI. vl. IT. 

Lest the world should task you to redte 
What merit lived in me. Shak., Sonnets, Ixxii. 

**T make," cries Charley, redting the sliiuld, “throe 
merlons on a field or, with an earl's coronet." 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxxll. 

4. To repeat or tell over in writing; set down 
the words or particulars of; rehearse; cite; 
quote. 

Which hooke(deBatlone8ttidli et de Llberis EducandisV 
is oft redted, and inoch praysed, in the frogmen tes <n 
Nonius, even for authorltiu sake. 

Aecham, The Scholomastor, ii. 

Luciaiius, the merry Grecke, rrdteth a great number of 
them [propiiocies], deiilsed by a cousuniiig companion, one 
Alexander. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poetic, p. 218. 

The thoughts of gods let Granville's verse recite. 

Pope, Windsiir Forest, 1. 426. 
To roolte on6*8 beadg. Bco to Hd heade, under bead, 
■•Byn. 8. Cite, Adduce, etc. (see quttteV, Re.ttearee, Hdierate, 
etc. (siMi recalculate ) ; enumerate, detail. 

n. intrana. 'J'o make a recitation or rehearsal; 
rehearse or sny over what has been learned : as, 
to recite in ]mblic or in a class. 

They redte without btiok. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, Tl. 126. 
redtet (re-slt'), n, [< redte, r.] Recital. 

All former redtee or observations of long-liv'd racea 

SVrIF.Tempto. Health. 
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reciter (r6-ri't6r), », [< of. redteurt recita- 
ieuTf F. r^eitateur ss It. rocitatoref < L. recita- 
toTf a recitert < recitarr^f ro(5ite: Bee recAtc.^ 
On© who recitoB or rehoarHeB: a narrator or 
declainrior, ©Hpociully of what naB l>een i>revi- 
oualy written or tohf. 

Nitrrativu »ongi wcm cf>iiimiit(}d to memory, and de- 
ll wretl down from ono ncUnr to another. 

l^. Percy t On Ana. MutHcal liomancee, 8 I. (Jjatham,) 

redting-note (ro-Hi't.ing-not), w. in rhantiiHf, 
a note or tonoori which Ht'veral or niiiiiy sylla- 
bloH are recited in monotone, in (irefforiun muHio 
thla tono la roRUlarly the dominant of the iiunIc, but in 
Atiancan uhantM ft may he any tone, (raimlly every chant 
ooiitalna two, or a double chant four, recltiiiK'notea, 
reck (rek), V,; prc*t. and pp. rcrkcd (formerly 
rau^ht), [Formerlv jiIho m//', HometitneB mis- 
fipelled wreak; < M fc. rtrken, rakken, aRsibilated 
reccheUf later forms, with shortened vowel, of 
reiccn, ariHil)ilated reehnt (pret. roatjhtey rouhtCy 
rogtCj roghtff rohte)t < AS. rmfw, rfivean (pret. 
r6hte)t care, rcwjk, = OS. rokiun = MLG. rokeuy 
rakeuy LG. roAvw, mke^iy roehen = OHQ. ruohh-‘ 
jauy ruochatif riioehniy MUG. nweften (alHO, 
©omp., OIIG. {fvruoehauy MHO. {p^uocheiiy G. 
ftormen) = Icel. rmkjnf r(»ek, re^rd, etc. (cf. 
Dan. roffU'y (‘im*, teml, etc.); ef, AS. *rdc (not 
reconleii ) = 01 10 . ruohy ruahy MUG. ruochy care, 
heed; perhaps akin to Or. aX/yrtr (for *«p/y«v), 
have care, hotwl, reek.] I, intram, 1. To take 
hoed; have a care; mind; hood; care: usually 
in a negative olaiiso, oft.<m followed by of. 

And whetlior thcl had good anaiiero nr ouell, the! raught 
ueuvr. Jiook qf the Knight qf La Ttmr Landry^ p. 2. 
Sith that he myghUt do her no oompanye, 

Ufi ne rttghU not a niyto fur to dye. 

Chaucer^ (Complaint of Mant, 1. 120. 
lie reeketh not, be so he Wynne, 

0/ that another man shall Icho. 

Oower, (iOtif. Amant., ii. 
I reek not though I end iny life to-day. 

Shak., T. and f., v. 0. 20. 

0/ flod, or hell, or worse, 

He reek'd not. Millen, P. L., ii. 60. 

TJght reeking qf IiIh cauHe, but battling for their own. 
&ott, VUioti of Ihiti lioderlck, The Vision, at. 46. 

j2t. To think. 

Korthu tiler ys o«)ii, y reke, 

*J*hat c'.ati well Prensuho speke. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. Ii. 38, f. lib. {UaUimU.) 

II. irnnn. To take heed of; care for; regard; 
consider; bo concerned about. [Obsolete or 
poetical.] 

This son of mine, not reeking danger. . . . came hither 
to do this kind offletH to my uiispeukable grief. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

An' may you better reek the rede 
Than ever did th’ adviser ! 

JlumHt Epistle to a Young Friend. 
It recks (Impersonnl), it concerns. 

Of night, or loneliness, it reeke me not. 

Milton, i'omus, 1. 404. 

Teckent, r. An obsolete (the more correct) form 
of redUm. 

TCCkless (rokOoK), a, [Fonnerly also assibilated 
rechlenfty retchhfm, and misspelled wrecklessy 
wretchlesn; < ME. rcklesy reckeles, rekkeles, as- 
sibilated rechfllefiy rccchi'lvHy rvchlvsHe, < AS.nlCff- 
Udaty rdccelodsy careless, reckless, thouglitloss, 
heedless, etc., = 1). rookoloosy reckless, rasli, 
= MLO. rokdd-Sy roetths = OllG. ruahchalm, 
MHO. ruoehdoH, G. rucJdos, careless, untrou- 
bled, wickoil, notorious; < or *rece (not re- 
corded) s=s OHO. ruohy MHO. ruochy care (see 
reeky v,)y + = E. If. Not recking; 

careless; heedless; inattentive: in amild sense. 

A monk, whan ho is recehelee, 

Is likned to a fissch that is waterlos - 
Tills is to scyn, a niuiik out of his cloystrc. 

Chanerr, tlen. Hrol. to T., 1. 179. 
First when thii speklst hu not rekle^ 

Kepo footo and tlngeris and handos still in pese. 

Babeee Book (E. K T. «.), p. 2(1. 

2. Not recking of eonseipieneos; desperately 
heedless, as from folly, passion, or perversity; 
impetuously or rashly adventurous. 

I am ono, iny liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have BO iiiconsod that I am reeklew what 
I do to spite the world. ^AaAr., Macbeth, ill. 1. 110. 

linhapplly, James, instead of becoming a mediator, be- 
'Came the ftercost and most reekteee of partisans. 

MaeatUay, Hist. Kiig., vl. 
•sByn. 9. lihttcrprmng, Bach, etc. (see adwntvrmie), in- 
cautious, unwary, unconcerned, indifferent, tboughllvst}. 
See list under raeh^. 

recklessly (rok'les-li), adv. [< ME. reklvdy, 
irkkcUttly, < AS. *r(!cel(Mive^ rccccledslicvy < 
rccvled^y reckless: se(' reckless and In a 

reckless manner; with rash or desperate heed- 
lessness. , 
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recklessness (rekOes-nes), n. [Fonnerly also 
assibilated reekteasnessy retehlessnesa; < ME. rek- 
Icmesy rechelesnesaey reccheleanesy < AS. receleds- 
nesy < receledsy reckless: see reckless and-nssg.] 
The state or quality of being reckless or heed- 
less : perverse or desperate rashness. 

reckling (rek'ling), n. and a, [Also ruckling; 
prob. <l!cel. reklingr, an outcast, < reka, drive, 
toss, drift, etc. (s= wreak), + -Ungr s E. -ling^, 
Cf . wretchcocky the smallest of a brood of fowls,] 

1. n, 1. The smallest and weakest one in a lit- 
ter, as of puppies, kittens, or pigs; the runt. 
Hence — 2. A helpless babe. 

There lay the reckling, one 
But one hour old ! What said the happy sire? 

Tennymm, Morlin and Vivien. 

n. a. Small; puny; stunted. 

A mother dotes upon the reckling child 
More than the strong. 

Sir U. Tayior, Ph. van Artevelde^ IL, v. 8. 

reckmasterf (rek'mka^t^r), n. [ Irreg. < reck{on) 
+ master,^ A professional computer and ac- 
countant. [Kare.] 

The common logist, reekmaeter, or arithmetician. 

Dr, John Dee, l*refaoo to Enolid (1570). 

reckon (rek'n ), v, [Early mod. E. reeken ; < ME. 
reckeneny rckeneUy reknetiy count, account, reck- 
on, esi.eom, ©to., < AS. ^^recenian, found only in 
the once-occurring comp, ge-receniany explain, 
= OFries. rekenia, reknia = D. rekenen = MLG. 
LG. rekenen = OHG. rehhanon, MHG. reckeneny 
G. rechnen r= Teel, rdkna (for *rehia T) = Sw. 
rdkna = Dan. regney reckon, = Goth, rahnjan 
(for *raknjan f ), reckon ; a secondary verb, 
with formative -» (seo parallel with an- 
other verb (the common one in AS.), AS. 
reccan (pret. reaktCy rchte), narrate, tell, say, 
explain, omouud, = OS. rekkiaity narrate, ex- 
plain, = OllG. raehjan, recchetiy narrate, ex- 
jdain, reckon; these verbs Iwdng derived from a 
noun, AS. racuy f., an account or reckoning, on 
account or narrative, an exposition, explana- 
tion, history, comedy, = OHO. rahha, £., a sub- 
ject, thing, ss Icel. rok, ncut. pi., a reason, 
ground, origin; prob. akin to Gr. ‘Myoct ac- 
count, sa^ng, word, reason, ?(ytiVy say; seo 
Logos, lofjiCy legend, etc. The AS. verb reccan , 
narrate, is generally confused with reccan, di- 
rect, rule, also stretch: seo rack^, reieJi^, The 
former spelling reeken is historically the proper 
one, the termination -on, as with beckon, being 
prop, -en : see -efn^.] I, frans, 1, To count, or 
count up; compute; calculate; tell over by 
items or one by one : often with vjf. 

No man vpoii moldo schiild now deitisc 
Men rlchltur n-mld to rekene alle thinges. 

WUliam qf Paleme (K. E. T. ».% 1. 1934. 

I have not art to reckon my groans. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 121. 

If we reckon vp only those days which God hath accepted 
of our lives, a life of giKni years will hardly be a span long. 

Sir T, Broume, To a Friend. 

To reckon right it is required, (1.) 'Jliat the mind dis- 
tinguish carefully two ideas which are rllfforent one from 
another only by the addition or subtraction of one unit 
(2.) That it retain In memory the names or marks of the 
several combinations from an unit to that number. 

Locke, Human Ilnderstandiug, II. xvi. 7. 

2. To take into account ; include in an account 
or category; set to one’s account; impute; 
charge or credit. 

Faitli was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness. 

Rom. iv. 9. 

Also these Yles of Ynde, which beth evene asonst us, 
beth noght reekned in the Climates ; for the! ben axenst 
us that ben in the lowe Contree. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 186. 

Was any man’s lust or intemperance eyotreekoned among 
the Titles of his honour? SliUingfleet, Sermons, 1. ii. 

Among the costs of production have to be redconed taxes, 
general and local. U, ^mioer, Man vs. State, p. 23. 

3t. To take account of; inquire into; consider. 
Thane salle wo rckkene fulle rathe whatt ryghte that he 
claymea. Morte Arthurc (E. E. T. S.X h 1276. 

4. To hold in estimation as; regard; consider 
UH being. 

We ought not to reeken and ooumpt the tbynge horde 

That bryijgeth ioye and pleasure afterwarde. 

Babcea Book <E. £. T. S.X p. 889. 

For that they rcekened Uiis demeanoure attempted, not 
BO specially agalnsta the other Lordos, as agaynste the 
Klnge liymselfe. Sir T, More, Works, p. 48. 

Though it be not expressly spoken against In Scripture, 
yet I reckon it plaluly enough Implied in the Scripture. 

Latimer, Sonnon bef. Edw. VI., 1660. 

Tills is reckoned a very polite and fashionable amuse- 
ment here. Ooldamith, Cltisen of the World, Ixxxvi. 

A friend may well bo reckoned the masterpiece of nature. 

JBmercon, Friendship. 
BSyn. 1. To ennmerate, cast, oast up.— 1 and 2. Compute, 
Count, etc. (see ealeutala). 
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n. intrans, 1. To make a computation; cast 
up an account; figure up. 

And when he bad bagune to reeke n , won was browgbta 
vnto hym whtoha ought hym ten thoasande talanttes. 

Tyndalc, Mat xvlll. 24. 

2. To make an accounting; settle accounts; 
come to an adjustment or to terms: commonly 
followed by wWt, 

** Parfay," selstow, *'som tyma he rekne ihal, . . • 
For he noght helpeth needfulle in her node.’* 

Chaucer, Man of Law’a Tale, 1. 12. 

The lorde of those servanntes cam, and rcekened with 
them. Tywiale, Mat xxv. 19. 

Know that ye shall to-morrow be placed before God, 
and reckoned with according to your deeda. 

E, W, Lone, Modem Egyptian^ 1. 104. 

df. To give an account of one’s self; make an 
explanation. 

Pandami, witbouten rckenyngc. 

Out wente anon to Eleyue and Deiphebuo. 

Chaucer, Tirollas, li. 1640. 

4t. To take account of the x>oints or details of 
a subject; reason; discriminate. 

Nothing at all, to tekin rycht, 

Different, in to Guddia sycht, 

Than bene the purest Creature 
That eulr wus formit of nature. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngia (K. B. T. S.X 1. 68. 

6. To base a calculation or expectation ; rely; 
count ; depend : with on or upon. 

My Lord Ambassador Aston reckons upon you, that you 
will be one of his Train at his first Audience In Madrid. 

Howell, Letters, I. vL 28. 

Thus they fmen] adore the goodly scheme by which 
they brought all these things to pass, and reckon upon it 
as sure and infallible for the future. 

Bp. Atterlmry, Sermons, I. vii. 

In the whole corporation [of Newcasiltson-Tyne], the 
government could not reckon on more than four voteo. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vUL 

6. To hold a supposition or impression ; have 
a notion; think; suppose; guess; m, 1 reckon 
a storm is coming. [The use of rcekofi in this senses 
though regularly developed and found In good literature, 
like the corresponding sense of the transitive verb (defini- 
tion 4), has by reason of its frequency In colloquial speech 
111 some parts of the United Htaies, especially in the South 
(where it occupies a place like that of gueaa in New Eng- 
land), come to be regarded ua provincial or vulgar.] 

I rechmed [thought, B. V., margin) till morning that as a 
lion so will he break all my bones. Isa. xxxviii. 18. 

For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall bo 
revealed in us. Rom. viiL 1& 

What, you are a courtier, I reckon? No wonder you 
wish the preas waa demolished. FoOU, The Bankrupt, ill. 

There is one thing I must needs add, though 1 reckon 
it will appear to many as a very iniroasonable paradox. 

Swift, Nobles and Commons, v. 

I reckon yon will be selling out the whole — it’s needless 
making twa bites of a cherry. Scott, St. Ronan’a Wdll, x. 

1 reckon tliey will always be “the girls” to us, even if 
theyT-e eighty. Harper’a Mag., LKXIGII. 444. 

7. To expect ; intend. [Obsolete or oolloq.] 

Another sweet invention, 

The which in brief 1 reckon to name. 
ITndautOed Londonderry (Child's Ballads, VII. 249). 
To reckon for, to give an account for; be answerable 
for. 

If they fail in their bouiiden duty, they shall reckon for 
it one day. Bp. Sandercon. 

To reckon Without one's host. ReeAoies. 
reckoner (rek'n-6r), n. r< ME. rekenere, rek- 
nare (as I), rckenaar = G. rechner ss Sw. be- 
rdknarc = Dan. he-regner) ; < reckon + -crl.l 

1. One who reckons or computes; as, a rapid 
reckoner. 

But retrospects with bad reckoners are troublesome 
things. Warbwrton, On Occasional Reflections. 

In Ireland, where the reckoner would begin by saying 
**The two thumbs is ono.” Harper's Mag., LXXVIIL 488l 

2. Something that assists a person to reckon 
or cast up accounts, as a book containing a se- 
ries of tables; a ready-reckoner. 

reckoning (rek^n-ing), n, [Early mod. E. also 
reckning; < ME. rekeninge, rekninge, rektiing, 
recning (ss I), rekenir^y a bill, account, reckon- 
ing. as MLG. rekeninge as OHG. rcchcnungoy 
MHG. rechenungcy G. rechnung as 8w. rdkning 
as Dan. regnirig, a reckoning a computation); 
verbal n. of reckoUy v,'] 1. The act of count- 
ing or computing; hence, an account or cal- 
culation ; an adjustment of accounts. 

For it pleaseth a Maystor much to bane a true reckon 
ing, Babess Book (E. £. % A.X p. 66. 

I am ill at reckoning. Shak., L. L. L., i. ^ 42. 

The way to make reckonings even is to make them often. 

South. 

2. A bill of charges, especially in a hotel, tav- 
ern, inn. or other place of entertainment; an 
itemixea statement of what is due; a score. 
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OwTiehit lor ill, bli pono 

Mrdis illfidh^iM 

Timti^WhttUeQL B. T. S.X p. 61. 
Wi ware treated In the moat friendly manner by theee 
good people, and had no reaeon to oomplain of onr rtriron- 
inff on leaving. B, Taylor, Northern l*ravel, p. 860. 
He paid the modwife's roekoning 
In the coin or eong and tale. 

WMtUer, Ck>bbler Keeaar’e Vision. 
Tin issuing arm'd he found, the host, and cried, 

** Thy rookoning, friend?" Tonnyoon, Geraint 

3. An aooount of time. 

Truth is truth 
To the end of rookoning, 

M. for H.,t. 1.46. 

4. The estimated time of a cow’s calving. 
[Now only Scotch,] 

Canst thou their roek'ningo keep, the time compute 7 

Sandyt, Paraphrase upon Job, zxxix. 

5. A Slimming up in general ^ a counting of 
cost or expenditure ; a comparison of items or 
particulars in any matter of accountability. 

Let us care 

To live so that our rookoninga may fall even 
When we're to make account. 

Ford, Broken Heart, il. 8. 
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And wlUed him for to rooktymo with speed 
His soattred people, ere they all were alaine. 

Sponaor, F. Q., V. xii 9. 

3. To claim the return or restoration of; de- 
mand renewed possession of: attempt to re- 
gain: as, to reclaim one’s rights or property. 

A tract of land [Holland] snatched from an clement per- 
petually reclaiming its prior occupancy. Coae. 

A truly great historian wonld roeUiim those inatorials 
which the novelist has appropriated. Macaulay, lllalory. 

4. To effect the return or restoration of; get 
back or restore by effort; regain; recover. 

So shall the Briton blood their crowne agayn mdarne. 

S^enaer, F. Q., III. Hi. 48. 
This arm, that hath reclaimed 
To your obedience fifty fortresses. 

1 Hen. VI.. iii. 4. r>. 

6t. In/oldOMry, to draw back; recover. 

Another day he wol, peraventure. 

Beclaymo tnee and bringe thee io lure. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Manciple's Tale^ L 72. 
To the bewits was added the creance, or long thresd, 
by which the bird in tutoring was drawn back, after slm 
hiul been permitted to fly ; ana this was called the raefaun- 
ing of the hawk. Strutt, Sports and Fastiniei^ p. ui. 
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Iflyi days, in Soota law, the days allowed within which to 
take an appeal.— Btclalming note, in Soota lair, the 
petition of appeal in a case of reclaiming. 
reelaiinleBB (r$-klara'les), a. [< reclaim + 
Incapable of being reclainicil ; that can- 
not be reclaimed; not to bo reclaimed; irre- 
claimable. [liare.] 

And look on Guise as a rrofattnAuw Rebel. 

Jjoe, Duke of Guises ii. 1. 

reclamation (rok-la-ma'shon), n. [< OF. rc- 
cUtmatioUf F. reclamation ss 8p. rcclamacion = 
Pg. redamag&o =s It. riohiamasionc, a contra- 
diction, ^nsaylnff, < L. reclamatw{n-), a cry 
of opposition or aisapprobaiion, < recUmare, 
cry out against: see rcctoiw*.] 1. A rc(daim- 
ing of something as a possession ; a claim or 
demand for return or restoration; a require- 
ment of compensation for something wrongly 
taken or witlineld ; also, a claim to a discovery 
as having been previously made. 

When Denmark delivered up to Great Britain three 
jtrlKcs, carried Into a ]H)rt. of Norway by Paul Jones in the 
i-cvuluticinary war, we complained of it, and continued 
our rcclamaHona through more than alxty years. 

Wtwiaey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. iU., p. 448. 


The waste of It [timel will make you dwindle, alike in 
intellectual and moral stature, beyond your darkest rock- 
oninga, QladeUmc, Might of Right, p. 21. 

6. An accouiiti^ for action or conduct; ex- 
planation; inquisition; scrutiny. 

We two to rekenynge must be bronst ; 

Biwaare I free wille woie make thee woode. 

Hymna to etc. (R. £. T. S.X p. aa 

7. A holding in estimation; assignment of 
value; appreciation. 

Ton make no further rookoning of it [beauty] than of 
an outward fading benefit nature bestowed. 

Sir P. Sidney, 

8. Standing as to rank, quality, or worthiness; 
rating; consideration; reputation. 

Neither ought they [certain men] to be of such reckon- 
ing that their opinion or conjecture should cause the 
laws of the Church of England to give place. 

Hooker, Rccles. Polity, Prof., iv. 

Of honourable reckoning are yon both. 

Shak., R. and J., 1. 2. 4. 

One M. Harvey, a right honest man, of good reckoning; 
and one that above twenty years since bare the cliicfost 
office in Walden with good credit. 

Q, Harvey, Four Letters, 1. 

9. NauUy the calculation of the position of a 

ship from the rate as determined by the log, 
ana the course as determined bv the compass, 
the place from which the vessel started &ing 
known, dead-reckoning — ^Astronomioalredk- 

ening, a mode of stating dates before Christ, used by as- 
tronomers. The year a. o. l is called 0; n. o. 2 is called 
—1, etc.— Oonnt and retdeeming. See counfi.— The 
day of rookoning, the day of judgment ; the day when 
account must be rendered and settlement made.— TO bO 
aitemofttiereOkonlng. See astern.— To nm ahead 
of one’a rookoning {naiut,\ to sail beyond the position 
erroneously estimated in the dead-reckoning. 

reckoning-book (rek'n-ing-bdk), n, A book 
in which money received and expended is sot 
down. Johneon, 

reckoning-penny (rek'n-ing-pen^i), n. [ss G. 
rcchenpfennig,'\ A metallic disk or counter, with 
devices and inscriptions like a coin, formerly 
used in reckoning or casting up accounts, 
reclaim (re-klamO» v* [Eany mod. E. also re- 
clame; < ME. reclaimen, reclaymeny recleimen, re- 
cleymen, < OF. reelaimery reekimer, reclamer, F. 
recUmer, claim, reclaim, cry out against, ex- 
claim u^n, sue, claim, a: Pr. Sp. Pg. reclamar 
s: It. richiamare, < L. reclamarcy cry out against, 
exclaim against, contradict, call repeatedly, < 
re-y again, 4- ctamarcy call: see 1. 

intrane. If, To cry out; exclaim against some- 
thing. 

Hereunto Polomar reelaiming agalne, began to oduance 
and magnifle the honour and dignltie of generall conncels. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 687, an. 1438. 

*'I do not design it" says Toro, ** as a reflection on Vir- 
gil : on the conti^, I know that all the manuscripts re- 
claim against such a punctuation." Addiaon, Tom Folio. 

2. In Sciftg law, to appeal from a judgment of 
the lord ordinary to the inner house of the 
Court of Session.— 3f. To draw back; give way. 

No from bis currish will a whit redaim, 

Spencer. {WebaUr.) 

4, To effect reformation. 

They, harden'd more by what might moat redaim. 

Grieving to see his glory, at the sight 

Took envy. MUUm, P. L., vL 791. 

u. trans. If* Tocry out against; contradict; 
gadnsay. 

Herod, instead of reddming what they exclaimed, em- 
braced and bugged their praises. 

Fulter, Pisgah Sight, ii. 8. {Trench,) 

2t. To call back; call upon to return; recall; 
Brge backward. 


6f. To bring under restraint or within close 
limits; chock; restrain; holdback. 

By this means also the wood Is redaimed and repressed 
from running out in length beyond all nioasnre. 

Holland, tr. of I'llny, xvii. 22. 
Or is her tow'rfng Flight rseftrim'd 
By Seas from Icarus' Downfall nam'd? 

Prior, ('amen Sccnlare (1700X sL 2:1. 

It cannot be Intended that lie should delay his assis- 
tance till corruption is redaimed. 

Johnaon, Debates in Parliament (ed. 1787X II. :i7r». 

7. To draw back from error or wrong-doing; 
bring to a proper state of mind; reform. 

If he bo wild. 

The redaiming him to good and honeat. brother, 
Will make much for my honour. 

FUtchor, Wildgooso Chase, i. 1. 

1'ls the intoniion of Providence, in its various expi'eiu 
slotis of goodness, to redaim mankind. Hogrra, Hcmions. 

8. To bring to a subdued or ameliorated static ; 
make amenable to control or use; reduce to ohe^- 
dience, as a wild animal; tamo; subdue; also, 
to (it for cultivation, as wild or marshy land. 

Thou r Jason] madeat thy redaymyngc and thy lures 

To ladles of thy atamtely aimraunce, 

And of thy woraea fars^ with plesaunco. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1871. 
The elephant is never won with anger, 

Nor must that man that would redaim a lion 
Take him by the teeth. Fletcher, Valentinion, i. 8. 
Upon hia flst he bore, for his delight, 

An eagle well redaimed, and lily white. 

Dryaen, Pal. and Arc., Hi. HS. 

A pathleaa wilderneaa remains 
Yet unsubdued by man’s redaiming hand. 

Shdley, Queen Mab, ix. 

9t. To call or cry out again : repeat the utter- 
ance of; sound back; reverberate. 

Mdt to tearea, poure out thy plaints, let Eccho redame 
them. Oreene, The Mourning Garment. 

Redaimed o.’nftnn.la, in law, those anImulH, naturally 
wild, that are made ,tame by art, industry, or education, 
whereby a qualified property is acquired in tliera.aSyn. 
4 and 6. To recover, regain, restore, amend, correct. 

reclaim (re-klam')> n. [< ME. redagmcy re- 
cleyme, < Ot. reclaim, P. reclame = Sp. Pg. Tt. 
reclamOy calling back (in falconry); from the 
verb.] The act of reclaiming, or the state of 
being reclaimed, in any sense; reclamation; re- 
call; restoration; reformation. 

Non of hero all that him hide inysh 
Blit cam with him a redayme flw oostis aboiite, 

And ffeli with her ffethens fliat viipon the ertho. 

Richard the Redrleaa, II. 182. 

I see you ore e'en pant hope 
Of all redaim. 

B. Joneon, Every Man in his Humour, 1. 1. 

reclaixiiable (re-kla'ma-bl), a. reclaim 4* 
-able,'] Capable of being reclaimed, reformetl, 
or tamed. 

He said that he wm young, and so rf daimable : that this 
was his first fault. Dr, Coekbum, Rem. on Burnet, p. 41. 

rBClainiably (re-kla'ma-bli), adv. So as to be 
capable of being reclaimed. 

redaimailtf (rf-kla'maut), n, [< OF. recUi- 
mant, F. rdclamant (= Pg. It. reclamante), ppr. 
of reclamer y reclaim: see reclaim.] One wno 
reclaims, or opposes, contnidicts, or remon- 
strates. 

rcclAimcr (rfi-klfi'm^ir), n. One who reclaims. 

racl fttmtiig (r^-kla'miiig)i p- «. [< ME. rc- 

cleymynge; ppr. of reclaim, i\] 1, Serving or 

tending to reclaim ; recalling to a regular course 
of life; reforming.— 2. In Scots law, appealing 
from a judgment of the lord ordinary to the 
inner house of the Court of Session.— Reclaim- 


2. A calling or bringing back, as from aberra- 
tion or wrong-doing; restoration ; reformation. 

Not for a partnership In tholr vice, but for their rsda- 
ination from uvlll. 

Rp. Hail, Satan's Fiery Darts Quenched, ilL 1 6. 

3. The act of subduing to fitness for service or 
use; taming; amelioration: as, the reclamation 
of wild animals or waste land. 

A thorough course of reclamation was then adopted 
with this land, which was chiefly bug and cold boulder 
clay. F'ortnigktly Rev., N. H., XL. 206. 

4. A remonstrance; representation made in 
opposition ; a cry of opposition or disapproba- 
tion. 

I suspect you must allow there Is some homely inith 
at the bottom of what called out niy worthy secretary's 
admonitory redamation. JSodca Ambroeian», Soiit. , 1882. 

reclamation-plow (rek-l^ma'shon-plou), n. 
A heavy plow used for breaking now laud and 
clearing it of roots and stones. Some forms 
are drawn by a steam-plow engine, others by 
oxen or horses. 

reclinant (re-kli'nant), a, [< P. rdeXinant, ppr. 
of recUttcr : * cm recline,] In har,f bending or 
bowed. 

reclinate (rek'H-uat), a. [sr P. r6cHn6 as Sp, 
Pg. rcclinado ss It. reelinatOy < h, recUnatuSy pp. 
of reclinarcy bend back, recline: see recline,] 
Bending downward, (a) in hot., said of sterna or 
branches when erect or ascending at the base, then turn- 
ing toward the ground ; of loaves In the bud in which the 
blade is bent down upon the petiole or the apex of the 
blade upon Its base ; of a cotyledon doubled over in the 
seed. (6) In enJtom., said of parts, processea hairs, etc., 
which curve down toward a surface as if to rest on it 

reclination (rek-li-nu'sliou), n. [=c F. reclinai- 
son = Sp. rccHnacion = Pg. rcclinag&o, < L. re- 
clinarcy pp. reclinatus, bend back: soe recline 
and reclinate,] 1. The act of leaning or re- 
clining; the state of reclining or being reclined. 
— 2. In dialing y the angle which the plane of 
the dial makes with a vertictal plane which it 
intersects in a horizontal line. — 3. In surg.y 
one of the operations once used for the cure of 
cai aract. it consists in applying a specially constructed 
needle in a certain manner to the anterior surface of the 
lens, and depreasliig it downward or backward into the 
vitriKins humor. 

reclinatoryt (rf-klVn^to-ri), n. [ME. reclina- 
torye; < ML. reclinatoriumy a place for reclin- 
ing, a pillow, < Ij. recUnarCy recniie : sec^ recline.] 
Something to recline on ; a rest. 

Theiinno aette his redynatorye. 

Lydgate, M8. Soc. Antici. 184. f. 8. {UaBiweU.) 

racline (re-klin'), V , ; pret. and pp. rcclinedy jipr. 
reclining. [< OP. recliner, F. recMtwr = Sp. Pg. 
rccUnar = It. rccMnarCy lean back, < L. recli- 
narCy lean back, recline, < re-, back, 4- *clinarey 
loan: soodtne and leaniy r.] I. inlranjs. 1. To 
lean backward or downward upon something; 
rest in a recumbent iiostiire. — 2. To bond 
downward; lean; have a leaning postui'C. 
[Bare.] 

Eastward, in long iHirsiiective glittering, shine 

The wood-ciownciJ clitts that o'er the lake redine. 

MCordeworUi, Deaciiptive Sketches. 

Racdlnlng dial, see dtal.»B3ni. Redine is always as 
strong as tean, and generally stronger, indicating a more 
completely recunibeiit position, and approaching Ns. 

It, irans. To place at rest in. a leaning or 
recumbent posture; lean or settle down upon 
something: as, to recline the head on a pillow, 
or upon one’s arm. 

The mother 

Redined her dying head upon hia braaat Dryden. 
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In a shadowy lalooni 
On silken cnshlons half ndimd, 

1 wateh thy grace. Tennymm^ Eleilnore. 

recline (r 9 -klin'), [< L. recUnUL rttelinust 

leaiiiug back, bent back, reclining, C reeXinare^ 
loan back, recline: nee recline^ u.J Leaning; 
being in a reclining j)OHtiire. [Knrc.] 

Tlicy sat rccHw- 

On the soft downy bank damask'd with llowors. 

Milton, I*. L., Iv. .S3S. 

recUner (re kli'n^r), One who or that which 
reclincH; Hpocificallv, a n?clii)ing tliaJ. 
reclining-board (rc-kU' ni ng-bonl ), n, A itoard 
to which young fterHoiiK arc Kornct inicH st rui»ped, 
to prevent Htooping and to gi v<‘ ensetnosH to the 
figure. Mrs, S, (\ llafL 
reclining-chair (re-kli'ning-char), V. A chair 
the l)ack of which cjin t)c tilted as dcHired, to 
allow the occupant to iiKHUine a reclining ]>obU 
tion; an invalid-chair. 

recUvate (rek'li-vat), ft. f< LL. rrelivis, loan- 
ing backward, < L. /r-, back, + diimsy Rlopiiig: 
HOC rliv(niH.'\ in nitow.j fonning a double curve ; 
curving outward and then inward : noting inar- 
ginH, partH of jointed orgaitH, anti proceKBOH. 
reclothe (rc-klorn' r. l. + chtthe,'] To 

elothe again. 

Tli(‘ varying ycor with blade and sheaf 
(lotheHuiid melottms tlio lkam>y plains. 

Tftnnymtni, Day Dream, The Hlccplng Palace. 

recludet (re-kldd'), v. /.. [= OF. reclure, n- 
chrrt'y F. rcclura = I*r. rfrXnure^ rettclure = Sp. 
Fg. rvrluir, Hhut up, Heelinb^, = It. richiiulerVf 
iiiudoHO, open, < LL. rvvXudvre, Hliut up or off, 
cloHO, < Jj. reeXudvra^ uneloHO, open, also in LL. 
Bhutii|i, <rfl-, back, + eXauderv^ shut: nee Wowd, 
and ci. mntXudfj excXudVj includr^ jtriicludCj se- 
ctufUff occlude.^ To open ; uncloHo. 

Hem softo enclude, 

And b>warde nyght htr yutes thou reclude. 

PalladiuH, Ilusbondrlu (E. E. T. S.X p. 39. 

recluse (re-kl5.s'), «• and n. [1. < ME. rccluHC, 
r<r/««,F. r«<;bw, fem.roc//m*r=l*r. rcclus 
= Hp. l*g. TfCluHo = It. richiuHOf < LL. recXnsuH^ 
shut up (ML. reeXunuttf m., reelum^ f., a recluBe), 
pp. of r€cXutter€f shut up, L. iincloBc, optui, etc. : 
BOO rwlude, 15, < ME. reclunt f < OE. rveluHCy a 
convoiit, tnoniiHtory, < JjL.rcobw/, ftun. ofredw- 
uttHy Hhut up : Bee above,] I. a. Shtit up or apart 
from the worhl ; retired from public notico; ho- 
quoHtorod; Holitary; exinting or pa HHod in a soli- 
tary state : au, a redme monk or hermit ; a rv- 
ciiise life. 

Ilercy as rtfduM as the I'urkish .*4py at }*aris, I am almost 
unknown to every body. 

(Jolannith, To Uev. Thomas Contorlne. 

n, w. 1. A porHon wlio withdrawn from the 
world to Hpenil liiH days in seclusion and medi- 
tation; specitieally, a member of a i*oligiouH 
community who is voluntarily immured for life 
in a single cell. The life of a monastic recluse was a 
prlviliige accorded only to those of excentioiial virtue 
and only by express permission of the abltol, chapter, and 
bishop. Ill earlier iiionasticiBni, the recluse was liiimurud 
111 H cell, suinetimes underground, and usually within the 
precincts of the inoniwtery. lie was to have no other a]>- 
parel than that which he wore at the time of bis incarce- 
ration. The doorway to the cell was walled up, and only 
a Bufflcleiit aperture was left for the conveyance of pmvi- 
alons, but so coiiti-ived as not to allow the recluse to see 
or be seen. Later moimsticism greatly modified this rigor. 
2t. A place of seclusion; a retired or (piiet 
situation; a hermitage, eouveiit, or the like. 

It Is oertain that the church of Christ is the pillar of 
trutli, or sacred rfctnw and peculiar asylum of Keligloii. 

J. H'iw!, The Churches* Quarrel KspousetL 

reclnsef (rv-kUla'). t. I < me. redusan; < rc- 
cluaej rt. J To shut up ; sccdude ; witlidraw from 
intercourse. 

Keliglous oiiUrydeni tedmed In here clolstres. 

/Vm Plowman (('X Hd. 

I hoAl a shrewd Disease hung lately upon me. proceed- 
ing, aa the Physlclaiia told me, fn>m this long rceluml Life. 

llmceU, lA^tters, 11. 2U. 

reclnsely (nl-klds'li), adv. In a recluse man- 
ner; in retirement or BOcliiHion from society; 
UH a recluse. Lce^ Ecclos. GIohh. 
reclnseness (re-klhs'nes), n. The state of be- 
ing recluse; reiiroment; Beolusion from society. 

A kind of calm redtmnem is like rest to the overlabour'd 
man. Feliham, Dii Eccles. iL 11. (Resolves, p. .S49.) 

reclnsion (re-kld'zhon), w. [< F. red union = 
Sp. redusion = Pg. redusdo = It. redtmone, < 
ML. redmio{n-)f < LIj. rrdudvre^ pp. rcdvsus^ 
sliut up : see redudf‘ and redtm:,'] 1 . A state of 
retirement from the world ; seclusiou. Johnson, 
— 2. Spo<ntieally, the life or c'ondition of a ro- 
cliise or imtniirt^d Kolitary. 
reclusive (re-kld'siv), a, [< recluse + -•><?.] 
Affonliug retirerieut from society ; recluse* 
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And If It sort not wail, yon may oonoeal her • . . 

In some reehtdvt and retlglous life. 

Shot., Much Ado,lv. 1. 244. 

reclll8Orjr(r6.kl0'Bo-ri),».; pi. redusttries (-riz). 
[= Bp. It. reelttsoriOf < ML. redusorium, < LL. 
recludcrc, pp. reclunus, shut up, close: see ro- 
cluse,'] The abode or cell of a rc^cluse. 
recoett (r^-kokt'), V, t [< L. reettetuSf pp. of 
rfjcoquere, cook a^in, < re-, again, + coquere, 
cook: see cook^, ?’.] To cook over again; 
hence, to vamp up or renew. 

Old women and men, to<x • • • •eek, as it were, by 
Medea’s charms, to recoU their corps, as she did d^Ison’s, 
from feeble deformities t<» sprightly handsomeness. 

Jer. Tayk/rt^t), Artif. Dandsomeiicss, p. 7l. 

recoction (ro-kok'shou), n. [< reeoeX 4* •ion.'] 
A Hccond coction or preparation. Imp, Diet, 

recogidsable, recognise, etc. See reeognizabley 
etc, 

recognition^ (rck-og-nish'on), n, [< OF- re- 
cognition^ F. recognition = It. ricognisione, re- 
eognizione, < L. rev.ognitio{n~)^ < recognoscere^ 
pp. rerognitus, pccognizo, know ai^aiu: see rec- 
ognize^.] 1. The act of recognizing; a know- 
ing again; conscioustiess that a given object is 
identical with an object previously cognized. 

Every species of fancy hath three modes : reeogjiHion of 
a thing as present, iiieniory of it os past, and foresight of 
it us to crime. N. Orew. 

Sense represents phonometia empirically In perception. 
Imagination In assnolatlun, apperception In tlie euiplrlcal 
conscioustiess of the Identity of these reproiliicilvu repre- 
sentations with the phenoitiena by which they were given 
therefore In rtteognitwn, 

Kant, Critique of l*uro Reason, tr. by MUUer, p. 110. 
A person’s reeognititm of a colour Is In part an act of In- 
ference. J, SuUy, Beiisutlon and Intuition, p. 97. 

2. A formal avowal of knowledge and ap- 
proval or sanction; acknowledgment: as, the 
recognitirm of one government by another as 
an independent sovereignty or as a belligerent . 

I'he lives of such saints bod, at the time nf their yearly 
memorials, solemn recoynitiou in the church of (ital. 

/looter. 

This nysaiitliio synod assumed the rank and powers of 
the seventh general coiiiicll ; yet even this title was a 
reeognUion of the six preceding assemblies. 

OiMmn, Decline and Fall, xllx. 
On the 4th he was rciuilvcd In procession at Westmin- 
ster, seised the crown and sceptre of the Confessor, and 
was proclaimed king hy the name of Edward IV. . . . 
From the 4th of March the legal reeognUion of Edward’s 
royal oharaoter begins, and the veal’s of his reign date. 

Dublin, Const, nisi., | Sr>.'>. 
That a man's right to the produce of his brain is dpially 
valid witli Ills right tr> the produce of his hands Is a fact 
which has yet ubtulned but n very imperfect rectnmUitm. 

U. Speneer, ^clal Statics, p. 15r>. 

3. Cognizanco; notico taken ; acceptanoo. 

I'he intorostlng fact about Apollonius Is the extonsivo 

reeognitim^ which lie obtained, and the ease with which 
his pretonsloiis found aoccptaiice in the existing condition 
of the popular mind. Froude, Skelehes, p. VXi. 

4. In Scots law, the recovery of lands by the 
proprietor when they fall to him by the fault 
of tue vassal ; or, generally, any return of tho 
feu to tho superior, by whatever ground of evic- 
tion, sigyn. 1. See rtfoofinia'i. 

recogniuon^ (re^kog-nish'on), w. A n^peated 
cognition. 

reCOgnitlve (r§-kog'ni-iiv), a, [< L. rccognitus, 
pp. of recognoscere, recognize, + -ivc, Cf. cog- 
nitive,] Kocoguizing^ recognitory. 
recognltort (r^-kog'm-tor), ft, [< AF. revft- 
gnitor, < ML, recitgn%tor,\ Ti. recttgniius, mt, of 
recognoscere^ recoi^izo : see recogn ize^,] In law, 
one of a jury impaneled on an assize : so called 
because they acknowledge a disseizin by their 
verdict. The recognitor was a witness^ rather 
than a juror in the modem sense. 

Ilie Inquests by ReeognXttm whIA we hear of from the 
time of the Conqueror onwards— the sworn men by whose 
oaths Domesday was drawn up— come mnoh more nearly 
(than compurgators] to our notion of Jurors, but still they 
are not the thing itielf. 

B, A, Freeman, Norman Conqueat, V. 80S. 

recognitory (rf-kog'ni-to-ri), a, [< L. recog- 
nitus, pp, of recognoscere, recognize, + *-oryl.] 
Pertaining to or connected with recognition. 

A pun and Its reeognUonf laugh must be co-instanta- 
neous. iktfnh, Distant Corresimndeiits. 

recognizabilitv (rek-og-nl-za-biri-ti), n, [< rec- 
ogntzahle + -ity (see •bility),] ^ho state of 
being recognizable; capacity for being recog- 
nized. 

recofiplizable (rek'og-ni-za-bl or r@-kog'ni- 
za-ld), a, r< reetygnize^ + -able, Cf. ()T,reeon- 
nois.mble, F. reconnaissahle,] Capable of being 
recognized, known, or acknowledged. Also 
spelled recognisable, 

recognizably (rek'^g-nl-z^bli or rf-kog'ni-zor 
bli), adv. Bo as to 'be recognized. 
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racogntianea (rf-kog'iii-zip:m orrf-konl-z§ii8), 
n. [< ME. recognisance^ reeonysoanme^ < OP. 
recognoissance, reo/mnoisance^ rooonoisanee, re- 
cunuissance, reconisance, etc., F. recotmaissance 
(> £. reconnaissance) sb Pr. reeonaXeeensa, rego- 
nttyssensa =s Pg. reconhecenga sb It. riconoscenza, 
< ML. recognosccfitia, a recognizing, acknow- 
ledgment, an obligation binding one over to do 
some particular act, < L. reoogno8ceH{U)s, ppr. 
ot recognoscere, recognize: nee recognhe^, Cf. 
cognizance.] 1. The act of recognizing; ac- 
knowledgment of a person or thing; avowal; 
recognition. 

The great bell that heavea 
With solemn sound — and thousand othera more, 
That dlsiancu of recognisanee bereaves. 

Make pleasing music and not wild uproar. 

Keata, Sonnet, *' Uow many Bards." 

2. Mark or badge of recognition; token. 

She did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognisance and pledge of love 
Which 1 first gave her |a handkerchief). 

Shak,, Othello, v. 2. 214. 

3. In law : (a) An obligation of record entered 
into before some court of record or magistrate 
duly authorized, conditioned to do some par- 
ticular act, as to appear at court, to keep the 
peace, or pay a debt. 

He was bounden in a reennymmunce 
To paye twenty thousand sheeld anon. 

Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, L 830. 

This fellow might be in 's time a great buyer of land, 
with his statu Les, bis his fines, his double 

vouchers, his recoveries. Shot., Hamlet, v. 1. 113. 

(bi) The verdict of a jury impaneled upon as- 
size.- To enter into recogniianoei. Seeenterl. 
reconiizant (re-kog'ni-zant or re-kon'i-zant), 

а, [< OF. recognoissanf, ppr. oi recognmstre, 
etc., recognize : see recognize^,] Recognizing; 
perceiving. 

I'he laird did his best to help him ; but be seemed no- 
wise recttgnizanL 

George MacDonald, Warlock o' (lluiiwarlock, xv. 

recomization (re-kog-ni-za^shon), n. [< recog- 
nize + -aiion,] The act of recognizing, 
recognize^ (rek'og-niz), V , ; pn^t. and pp. f^cog- 
nized, ppr. recognizing, [With accom. term. 
-ize (as if from recognizance), after OF. reea- 
gnoistre, F. rcconnaitrc (> E, reconnoiter) = Pr. 
recognoscer, reeonoscer as Bp. reconoccr s= Pg. 
reconheevr s: It. riconoscerv, < L. recognoscere, 
know again, recall to mind, recognize, examine, 
certify, < re-, again, + cognoscere, know: see 
cognition, Cf. cognize,] I, trans, 1. To know 
(tho object) again ; recall or recover the know- 
ledge of; x>6i'<?eiv6 the identity of with some- 
thing formerly known or in tho mind. 

Tlieii first he recagnVd the letheroal guest ; 
Wonder and Joy alternate fire his breast. 

Fentfnt, in Pope's Odyssey, L 415. 

To re&tgniee an object Is to identify it with some object 
previously seen. J, SuUy, Outlines of Psychol., p. 228. 

2. To avow or admit a knowledge of, with 
approval or sanction; acknowledge or accept 
formally: uh, to recftgnizc one as ambassador; 
to recognize a government as an independent 
sovereignty or as a belligerent. 

Hebroiight several of them . . . to iveflemiw their seiiae- 
of their undue procedure uied by them unto him. 

Dp. FMX, Life of Hammond. {iMtham.) 

Only that State can live in which injury to the least 
member Is recognized as dfunsge to the whole. 

Emereon, Address, Soldiers' Monument, Concord. 

Holland, immediately after the surrender of Yorktown. 
had reeognieed the independenoo of America, which had 
as yet only been taeogmeed by France. 

/jedey, Eng. in 18th Cent,, xv. 

3. To indicate one's acquaintance with (a per- 
son) by a salute : as, to pass one without recog- 
nizing him. — 4. To inaicate appreciation of: 
as, to recognize merit. — 6. To review; reex- 
amine; take cognizance of anew. 

However their causes speed in your tribansls, Christ 
wUl reeogntze them at a greater. SouJtk, 

б. To acknowledge; admit or confess as an 
obligation or duty* 

It is more to the purpoae to urge that those who have 
so powerful an engine las the press) in their hands should 

p. g,. 

■BByn.S-4. Recognize, Aeknotdedge, The essetitisl dif- 
ference between these wends lies In the difference bfr 
tween letting in to one’s own knowledge (rwognOn) and 
letting out to other people’s knowledge (adeno^e^). 
Hence the opposite of recognize is dkotm or some klndrra 
word; that ot admnwledge w eoneeal or deny. Toreeognize 
an obligation and to acknowledge an obligation differ pre- 
cisely in this way. The preacher may bo able to make a 
man recognize, oven if he cannot make him aeknmmtdge, 
hla need of moral improvement See mdcmiMge, 
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Q. tolram. In law, to enter an obligation of 
record before a proper tribunal : a8,lL B. no- 
agnized in the sum of twenty dollars. 

Also spelled reeogniae, 

recognlM^ (rd-kog'niz), «. t. To cognize again. 

By the aid of Beaaoning we are guided In our learoh, 
and by it n-eogtiiu known relatlont under eomewhat dif- 
ferent attendant clrcumatanoea. 

O. li. Lewe», Proba. of Life and Mitid, n. 172. 

recognisee (r?-kog-ni-ad' or re-kon-i-ze'), w. 
[< recognize^ + -oel.] In tow, iLe person to 
whom a rocognizanoe is made. 

The recogniaanoe la an acknowledgment of afonner debt 
upon record, the form whereof la **Uiat A. B. doth ac- 
knowledge to owe to our lord the king, to the plaintiff, 
U) C. D., or the like, the aum of ten pounda" . . . : in 
which caae the king, the plaintiff, C. D., «&c., la called the 
reeoijttitiie, ‘*ia oul oognoacltur" ; as he that entura Into 
the recognizance la called the cognlzor. ** la qul cognoaclt." 

lUaeksUme, Com., II. xz. 

recognizer (rek'og-ni-z6r), n. [< recognizfi^ 4* 
-tri. Of. recognizor One who recognizes, 
recognizhlgly (rek^og-ni-zing-li), adv. With 
recognition; consciously; appreciatively. 

I know not If among all hla **frlend8 ’* he [John Wilson] 
liaa left one who feels more rteognizingly what he was . . . 
than 1. Corfpfe, in Fronde, Life in London, xxll. 

recognizor (re-kog'ni-zor or re-kon'i-zor), w. 
[< OF. ^recognomeur, F*.' reconmisscur ; as rec- 
ognize^ + -ori.] In latVf one who enters into a 
recognizance. 

recognOBCe^t, v, t. [< L. recognoncere, recognize : 
see recogHize^,2 Same as recognize^, Hoyle, 

The Examiner [Boylej might have remembered . . . 
who it was that distiiiguishoa his stylo with ‘‘ignore*' and 
*^rteogmaee," and other words of tmit sort, which nobody 
has yet thought At to follow him in. 

BeiMey (quoted in F. Hall's Mod. Eng., p. 118). 

recoil^ (r^-koiF ), v. r^arly mo<l. E. also recoyle, 
reoul^; < ME. recoilcHy reculeHy < OF. reculer, F. 
reculcr, draw back, go back, recoil, retire, defer, 
drive off (= Fr. Sp. recular =s Tg. recuar = It. 
rccularv, rmmUire)^ < ML. recutare^ go back- 
ward, < L. re-y back, + cuius (> F. cw/), the liind- 
er parts, posteriors; cf. Ir. Gael, culy tlie back, 
hinder part, ss W. cily back, a retreat.] I, in- 
trans. 1. To draw back; go back; retreat; take 
a sudden backward motion after an advance. 

Sodainely he blewe the retraite, and reetded almoste a 
niylc backewarde. IlaU, Hen. V., an. (1. 

We wei^e with vyoleiice and rage of tlio sayde lompesi 
constreyned to rvoeuie and tunic hackwai’des, and to suke 
some hauyii vixiii the coste of Turkey. 

Sir H. Guy^forde, Pylgrymago, p. 5». 
Yc both forweaiied he; therefore a whyle 
1 read you i*est, and to your buwres reeoyle. 

SpenBfTt F. y., I. X. 17. 

Looking on the lines 

Of my bov'a face, methoughts 1 did reanl 
Tweiity-tnree years, and saw myself unhreech’d. 

^hak„ W. T., 1. 2. 154. 

Their manner is, when any will inuadc them, to allure 
and dmwe them on by dying and receding (as if they were 
afraide). UaJduyVs Voyagen, L 480. 

His men were compelled to reo»U from the dense array 
of German pikes. Praaoett, Ford, and Isa., li. 12. 

2. To start or draw back, as from anything 
repulsive, distressing, alarming, or the* like; 
shrink. 

First Fear his band. Its skill to try, 

Amid tlio chords bewildered laid, 

And back rteoUed, he know not why, 

E'en at the sound himself had made. 

Cidlinn, The Paaaloiis. 
The heart 

Beeoih from its own choice. 

Cewper, Tadc, 1. 407. 

3. To fall, rush, start, bound, or roll back, as 
in consequence of resistance which cannot be 
overcome by the force impressed; return after 
a certain strain or impetus: literally or figura- 
tively. 

Theao dread oursoa, like the sun 'gainst glass, 

Or like an overcharged gun, raeou. 

SAait.,2nen. VI., ill. 2. 881. 

Revenge, at Arst though sweet. 

Bitter ere long, back on itaelf reeoiU. 

Jiaton, P. L., ix. 172. 

4t. To fall off ; degenerate. 

Be revenged ; 

Or she that 1>ore yon waa no queen, and you 
JieeoU from your great atock. 

Shak,y Oyrabellne, 1. 6. 128. 

n .t trans. To drive back. 

Mariners and merchants with much toyle 

lAboiur d In valne to have secur'd their pHie, . . . 

But neither toyle nor travelll might her baoke reeoyle. 

Speneer, F. q., IL xll. 19. 

recoiU (r^koil')» W* [Early mod. E. also recule; 
< OF. reculy recoil, Backward movement, re- 
treat, F. reoidy recoil, rebound, s= Pjf. recuOy a 
Toooil; from the verb.] If. A drawing back; 
retreat. 
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WherSb hmtliit knowletee of Omere Ms rseuli, he poiw 
sued him. Uo H nSS d l Deserip. of Ireland. (ATem.) 

2. A backward movement; a rebound: literally 
or figuratively. 

On a sudden open Ay 
With Impetuous reeoil and Jarring sound 
The infernal doors. JdiUm, V. K, li. 880. 

The reeoil from formalism ts seepticlsin. 

F. W. Jtoberteon, 

Who knows it not— this dead ttcoU 
Of weaiy Alirea stretched with toil? 

O. W, Uohnee, Midsummer. 

8. Specifically, the rebound or reBilienc-e of a 
firearm or a piece of ordnance when discharged. 

Like an unakilful gunner, he usually misses his aim, and 
Is hurt by the reeoil of his own piece. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, 1. 8. 

Bnergy of reoolL See energy.-^ Beooll-ohsok. see 
eheeki, 

recoir^ (re-koil'), v. U [< re- + cof/l.] To coil 
again. 

Ho [the driller] then reverses the motion, uncoils li 
[the cable], and rteaUe it up the other way. 

Sd. Amer.y N. S., LV. lltt. 

recoiler (r^-koi'h^r), w. One who recoils or falls 
back. Bp, JIaekety Abp. Williams, p. 98. 
recoil-eBCapement (re-koll'es-kap ment), n. 
In horol.y an escapement in which after each boat 
the escapo-wheel recoils, or moves backward 
slightly: opposed to a dmd-hcat escapement, in 
which the escape-wheel rests dead, or without 
motion in the interval between the beats, 
recoilment (rfi-koiFment), u, [Formerly also 
rccuilmcnt; < OF. (and*P.)rccMtewicMf, < rcculcr, 
recoil ; see recoil^, ^ The act of recoiling. 

The sharp imliis of the stone were allay'd by that heavi- 
ness of sense which the reeuilinent of sert>us moisture into 
the habit of tlio body and iusertions of the nerves ocijh- 
slon'd. UafMnond, in Bp. > 011. 

recoil-pallet (re-koiFpaPct), w. One of the 
pallets which form an essential i)art of the 
metdianism of a reooil-escapemeut. 

Peeoil pallets - and dead ones too— should only Just 
clear the itteUi. Sir K BeekeU, Clocks and Watches, p. 7U. 

recoil-wave (re-koil'wiiv), n. A dicrotic wave, 
recoin (ini-koiir ), v, t, [< re- + cotoL] To coin 
again : as, to recoin gold or silver. Locke. 
recoinage (re-koFnaj), w. [< recoin + -agc.'\ 
1. The act of coining anew. — 2. That which 
is coincii anew. 

recoiner (re-koi'n6r), n. One who n^coins. 
recollect^ (re-kq-lekt'), v. [< L. reeoUeetuSy 
pp. of rccMHgercXy It. raccoglierc, raccorrcy ri- 
cogliercy ricorre =s Pff. recoliitr =c Sp. recolcfjir 
= F. reeiteiUiry also rm>ff(t//cr), gather up again, 
recollect, < rc-, again, + colligercy pji. roltectnsy 
gather, collect ; see collect. Cf. reeoUeeV-^ and re- 
CMCiV.] X, trans. 1. To collect or gather again ; 
collect what has been scattered: often written 
distinctively re-c-ollcct: as, to rc-colUd routed 
troops. 

So oft Shalt thou eternal favour gain, 

Who rec(>ffecto(to Irclatid to Uiotn twain. 

Ford, Fanio’s Memorisl. 
The Lake of Zemhre, . . . now dispersed iiiti> ample 
lakes, and agalne reeoUetiinff his extravagant waters. 

Sandys, .Travailos, p. 7’.i. 
Ho [Gray] asks his friend Biotiohower, in 17C0, “Did ymi 
never observe (while rucking winds are piping loud] tliat 
pause as the gust is re-eoUeHing itself?" 

Lowell, Mow Mneoton llcv., I. 103. 

2t, To summon back, as scattered iileas; re- 
duce to order; gather together. 

" Young man " (quoth sheX “ thy spirltcs reroHeet; 

Bo not aniaxdc iniiie vneouth shape to see." 

Times’ WhisUe (E. E. T. H.\ p. ViH. 
IteevUeeUng of all our scattered thoughts and exterior ex- 
bmvagances. . . is the best circumstance to disiami: us to 
a heavenly visitation. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1 8.sr»), I. ‘29. 

3. To recover (ojup’s self); c<dlcct (one’s self): 
used reflexively in the past particijilo. 

Thor. You'll be temperate. 

And hear me. 

Oer. Speak, I am re-collrcfed. 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, II. 3. 
Now if Joseph would make one of Ids long speeches, 1 
might reeoUeeC iiiyscl f a little. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 8. 

4t. To gather; collect. 

Those Ashers . . . from their watery empire reeolleet 
All that may men approve or men detect. 

Shak., Pericles, IL 1. 54. 

n. intrans. To come together again ; reunite. 
Though diffus'd, and spread In liiAiiltc, 

Shall reeolleet, and in one all unite. 

Donne, To Lady Bedford. 

recollect*^ (rek-q-lekt')» w. t. [In form and ori- 
gin same as recoUect^yhai in pronunciation and 
sense depending upon the noun recollection.'] 
To recover or recall knowledge of; bring back 
to the mind or memory ; remember. 


reoomfort 

Conaolous of ago, she reeoBeeU her youth. 

Cowper, Truth, L 168. 
Perohaiioe 

We do bntracoUret the dreams that come 
Juat ere the waking. Tennyeon, Luoretiua 

aZyn. To call up, call to mind. Boo remember and mem- 
ory. 

RecoUact^ (rek'o-lekt), n. Bame as ItecoUet. 

The BeodUeets were uninfected by Jansenism. 

Horn. Oath. DieL, p. 700 l 

recollectedneSB (rek-o-lek'ted-iies). n. 1. Tho 
result of searching the memory, as putting a 
person into complete possession of what he re- 
members. 

neeoUeetedness to every good purpose; uiipromeditated- 
ness to every bad purpose. 

^ Bentham, Judicial Evidence^ II. iv. 

2. Self-possession ; mastery of what is in one’s 
mind. 

I spoke with reenlleeUidness and power. 

Bp. Wilber/oree, Diary, March 8, 1857. 

recollection (rek-p-lek'shon), «. [i OF. recol- 
leetion, reeoUectlonzsSpl recoloceioHy recollec- 
tion, = I'g. remlei^'iloy retirement, < L. recollrc- 
tio{n-)y < recolligercy pp, recollectus, collect again: 
set' recollect^ y reeolleet^.] 1. The act of recol- 
let'ting, or recalling to the memory; the act by 
which objects are voluiitnriljr recalled to the 
memory or ideas art' revived in the mind; the 
seiirching of tho memory; retuiiiisceuce; ro- 
mt^mbrance. 

If it [tlio idea] bo Sfiiightaftcr by tho mind, and with pain 
and oiideavoiir fotiiui, and Imuight again in view, it Is ree~ 
oUectiun. Locke, lluiiiaii HiidcrsUndliig, IL xix. 1. 

2. Tlie power of recalling ititjas to the mind, 
or the period over which such power extends; 
romeiutiraucc : as, tho events mentioned are 
not within my recollection . 

Wlien 1 tiiink of my own native land, 

III a nioniunt I sooin to ho there; 

But alas ! reeolleetittn at hand 
H(k>ii iiurries me back to desiuiir. 

Couper, Alexander Selkirk. 

Bow dear this heart arc the sceriea of my chihlhmNl, 
When fond reetdlecHon presents them to view ! 

S. Woodworth, 'I'hc Bucket. 

3. That which is rocolloctod; something re- 
called to mind. 

One of his earliest reedlections. Macaulay. 

Ibinksl, *‘Aha! 

When I can talk. I'll Udl Mamma." 

— And that's my earliest recoHeetum. 

F. Looker, A 'i'errihlu Infant. 

4. The operntion or practice of collecting or 
coiicontrating the mind; concentration; col- 
lected m*ss. 

Fnuii such an odncailon Charles coiitractod haidts of 
gravity and recolledlion which scui^cely suited his time of 
lifo. W, ftitberlson, Charles V. 

^ B]ni. 1- 8. Bememltrance, Beminiscenee, etc. Sec memory, 

recollective (rck-o-lek'tiv), a. [< recollect*'^ 
+ -/re,] Having the power of recollecting. 
Foster. 

Recollet (rek'o-let), n. [Sometimes spelled 
BrcoUect; < OF. rceollety F. reeollct ts Sp. Pg. 
rvcolvto = It, recoUcilOy in. (F. rdeollette = Sp. 
I'g. recolcla = It. rceoltelta, f,), < L. rccoUectuSy 
pj). of recolligcrcy recollect: see recollect^,'] A 
member of a congregation of a monastic order 
wliicli follows an especially strict rule. The most 
iiotefi Kocollcts belong to the Hmnclscnn order, and form 
a brancti of the Observaiilliies. Hoe Franeisean. 

recolor, recolour (re-kul'qr), v. [< re- + cohr, 
colour,} I. trans. To color or dye again. 

I'hc moniinionU which were restored . . . may also in 
pai’t have been recoloured. Jtherunim, No. 3237, p. 043. 

II. intrans. Toreassuiiieacolor; 11 iisli again. 
[Karo.] 

The swarthy blush recolours In ids chocks. 

Biftou, Lam, L 13. 

recomandt, r. A Middle English form of rec- 
ommend. 

recombine (re-kqm-bin' ), V. f. f= V\ revomUiur 
= Sp. recombinar; as re- + eomhine.'] To com- 
bine again. 

Which when to day tlic iiHcst shall recombine. 

From tlie mystcrioUH holy touch such charms 
Will Aow. Carow, On the Marriage of r. K. and C. C. 

recomfort (re-kiim'f('rt), V. t. [< ME. recom- 
forteity reconjortcuy recounfortcuy < OF. recon • 
for ter, rccunfortcTy F, rdconforter = It. ricon- 
fortarcy strengthen anew; as re- + comfort.’} 
It. To give new strength to. 

The kyiige Pyngiiorcs com with vljmi Halsnes, that hem 
recounforted and moche susteiied, for the! smyteii In 
among the kyiige Ventres meyne. 

Merlin (B. E. T. H.\ li. 24tL 

In strawlieiTioH ... It is usual to help the ground with 
muck, and likewise to recomfort it sometimes with muck 
put to the itMits. Baeon, Nat. Hist., | 408. 
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S. To comfort again ; oonaolo anew. 

And hym with al hire wit to weon/vfrUt 
Aa ache beat konde, ahe gan liyin to dUnort. 

Chai44m‘t Trollua, iL 1072. 
Reeom/ort thyaolf, wench, in a better choice. 

Middleton^ Family of fx}ve, IL 4, 

recomfortleSBf (re-kura'ftirt-les), a. t< ^recom- 

forty n, (< F. recohforty Huccor, corjBolatioii), + 
-/«»«.] Without comfort. 

There all that night remaintid Rrltomiirt, 

Eeatleaae, neomfarUenet with heart deoiHi grieved. 

Spetuier, K Q.. V. vi. 24. 

recomfottnret W-kuin'r^T-tiVOf w*. [< recom^ 

fort + -urc.J Kotiewal or restoration of com- 
fort. 

Tlitty ahall breed 

helvea of themaelvoa, to your remnifirtture iorig. reoom^ 
/iturtl Shak., Itich. 111. Jv. 4. 426. 

rBCOmmence (r6-ko-irjonB')» V, [< F. recom- 
mencer = Pr. roeomentiar = It. ricomindarc ; 
as rr- + cominmiCAi,'] I, intrans. To begin 
again to lie; begin again, 
lie aeeinud desiroiia enough of reeommeneing courtier. 

Johnmm, 8wlft. 

The traiiNport of ri.*concIlIation waa soon over ; and the 
old atruggle reannmenced. 

MoMiday, 81r William Temple. 

11. trnna. To cause again to liegin to be ; be- 
gin again. 

1 (M)iild bo well content, allow'd the uao 
Of past experience, . . . 

I'o recomwenoe llfe'a trial Cowper, Four Agea. 

recommencement (re-ko-mona^mont), n. [< 
OF. (and P.) meommcncemcnt = It! ricomineia^ 
mento; aa recommence + A oommenoe- 

ment anew. 

recommend (rokr<^moii(P), P. /. [Early mod. 
E. also recommanmt ; < ME. recommendeHy reco^ 
mandeny reeomaunden, < OF. recommandtiTy re- 
cumantieTy P. recommauder = Pr. recommnndar 
= Cat. recomanar =: Bp. remmendnr = Pg. re- 
commendar = It. ruccomandarcy < ML. rccom- 
mendarcy rccominendi < L. re-y again, + com^ 
mendtirvy commend: see commend.'} 1. To 
commend 1o anothePa notice; put in a favor- 
able light before another; commend or give 
favorable reiireaentatioiiH of ; bring under one’s 
notice as likely to be of aervice. 

Ouataiice, your child, hir reornmndeth ofto 
Uii-to your gnice. 

Chaucer. Man of Low’a Tule, 1. 180. 
And we prave tlio kyiige of Fraiince that he wyll va 
reenmmaunth to tlio inyghty kyng of Knglandc. 

Kdeuy tr. of Amerigo Voapuoul (First Pooka on Amer- 
|lcH, ed. Arber, p. xxxvl). 

In my moat henrty wise 1 rectnainrud me to you. 

Sir T. Mtire (Arher’a Kiig. auriier, I. 297). 
He recotninende n red striped allk to the pole complex- 
ion, white to the brown, and dark to the fair. 

Addimni, Spectator, No. 205. 

2. To make acceptable ; attract favor to. 

Convei-aing witli tlio meatiest of tlie people, and chooa> 
Ing atioh for Ills Apostles, who iirought notliiiig to reann- 
mend them but iiiiiouetiey and simplicity. 

Stdlvhgjleet. Berinons, 1. ill 
Aa shades more sweetly reemnmend the light. 

So modest plainness sots off sprightly wit. 

Pope. l<kHMiy on Criticism, 1. 301. 

8. To commit or intrust, us in prayer. 

AUo tlio hrotlicrin and sistriii . . . ban reeomoundid in 
here mynde the stat of hull Chirohe, and for pea and vnlte 
in the fond. Enylieh Gilds (E. E. T. B.X p. 37. 

Paul ohoso Silas, and departed, being reemnmended by 
the brethren unto thu grace of Cod. Acts xv. 40. 

4, To advise^, as to an action, practice, mea- 
Buro, remedy, or Uie like; advise (that some- 
thing be done). 

If there be a particular inn . . . where you are well ac- 
quainted, . . . rrrfmii/teful your most or thlthur. 

Sniffy Advice to Servants, To the flroom. 
He recommended that the whole disisisition of the camp 
should he changed. Jminy. Granada, p. 07. 

I waa . . . strongly recommended to sell out by his 
Royal Highness the Ikuiimaiider-in-t'hiof. 

Thackeray. Fita-BiNMile's Confessions. 

5t. To give or oominit in kindness. 

Denied me mine own purse. 

Whhth T hail rtemnmcnded to his use 
Not half an hour before. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 94. 
To recommend Itself, to he agreeable ; make itself ac- 
ceptable. 

This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recornmnide Ueel/ 

Unto our gentle senses. Shak,. Macbeth, L 0. 2. 

recommendable (rck-o-men'da-bl), a. [< OF. 
(and F.) recommandable = Sp. reeomcndahle = 
Pg. recoin mvndn vcl ; as recommend + -able.} 
Capable of being or suitable to be recom- 
mended ; worthy or deserving of recommenda- 
tion or praise. OiauviltCy Vanity of Dogmatiz- 
ing, Pref. 


recommendableness (rek-^menMa-bl-nes), 
The quality of being recommendable. Dr, IT. 
More. 

recommendably (Tek-(^men'd§-bli), adv. In a 
recommendable manner; so as to deserve rec- 
ommendation. 

recommendatLon (rek^q-men-da'shon), n. [< 
ME. recomendacyony < OF. (and F.) reoomman- 
dation s= Pr. recomandatio as Bp.recomendacion 
sa Pg. rccommcndag&o as It. raccommandasioncy 
< ML, reeommendatio{n-)y < recommendarey rec- 
ommend: see recommend.} 1. The act of rec- 
ommending or of commending; the act of rep- 
resenting ni a favorable manner for the pur- 
pose of procuring the notice, confidence, or 
civilities of another. 

My wife . . . referred her to all the neighbors for a 
iharacter; hut this our peurosa declined as unnecessaiy. 
alleging that her cousin ThortihiU's rewmiinMwUUUm wotifd 


character ; hut tills our peeress declined as unnecesi 
alleging ttiat her cousin ThortihiU's rewmiinMwUUUm w 
be sufficient. Goldsmith, Vicar, xi, 

2. That which procures a kind or favorable 
reception; any thing, quality, or attribute, 
which produces or tends to produce a favor- 
able acceptance, reception, or adoption, 

Popllcola's doors were opened on the outside, to save 
the people even the common civility of asking entrance; 
wliere misfortune was a powerful recommendation. 

Drydtn. 

3t. Favor; repute. 

Whomo I founde a lorde of hyghe reeomandaeyon, no- 
ble, lyberall, and curtesse. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart's Chron., 11. xxvii. 

It [the burying of the dead] hath always been had in an 
extraordinary reeommetulalum ttinoiigst the ancients. 

Eorlh. tr. of Flntarch, ii. 

4. A letter of recommendation. [Colloq.] — 
Letter of recommendation, a letter given by one per- 
son to another, and addressed to a tliird or ** to whom it 
may concern/’ in which the hearer is represented as 
worthy of consideration and confldoncc. 
recommendatiTef (rek-o-menMa-tiv), n. [=: 
OF. recommandatif = ft. racemnandativo ; as 
recommend + -aticc.} That which recommends ; 
a recommendation. Imp. Diet. 
recommendatory (rek-o-mon'd^t^ri), a. [= 
Sp. recomendatorio = It. raccomandatorio ; < 
recommend + -at-ory. Cf. commendatory.} Serv- 
ing to recommend; r(u*ommending. 


eemiMnsation, to which the pursuer replies by 
plcMiag compensation also, 
recompenaa (rek'qm-pens), v , ; pi^t. and pp 
recompenaedy ^Yt.rooompenoing, rFormerly^so 
recompence; CME. reooM|)citscn, C OF. roeompen- 
oer, F. rScompetmer ss Pr. Sp. Pg. reeompenoar 
ss It. ricompensarcy < ML. recompoueare, reward, 
remunerate, < L. rc-, again, + eompenoarey com- 
pensate: see compensate,} 1. trans. 1. To make 
a return to; give or render an equivalent to, as 
for services or loss ; compensate : with a person 
as object. 

For they cannot recompence the, bntt thou shalt he re- 
eompeneeaut the resurreccion of the iiiste men. 

Tyndale. Luke xlv. 14. 
Yet fortune cannot reeompenee me better 
Than to die well and nut my master's debtor. 

Shak.. As you Like it, tl a 75. 

2. To return an equivalent for; pay for; re- 
ward; requite. 

I will reeompenee their iniquity. Jer. xvL 18. 

He means to recompense the nalns yon take 
By cutting off your heads, shak., K. John, v. 4. 15. 
He shall recompense them their wickedness, and destroy 
them in their own malice. 

Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, xolv. 28. 

3. To pay or give as an equivalent; pay bac‘k. 

Beeampense to no man evil for evU. Rom. xil. 17. 

4. To make amends for by some equivalent; 
make compensation for; pay some forfeit for. 

If the man have no kinsman to reeompetm the trespase 
unto. Num. v. 8. 

So shall his father's wrongs be recompensed. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Ill 1. 161. 
The sun, whose presence they are long deprtiied of in 
the winter (which is recompensed In their nigntlesse Sum- 
merX is worshipped aniungst them. 

Purehas, Filgrimag<^ p. 434. 
Where thou mightst hope to change 
Torment with ease, and suonost reeompenee 
Dole with delight. MUton. P. L., Iv. 898. 

He is a very licentious translator, and does not reeom- 
penee his neglect of the author by beauties of Ids own. 

Johnson. Stepney. 

6, To serve as an equivalent or recompense for. 

The tenderness of an uncle recompensed the neglect of 
a father. Oddsmith, The lle^ No. 2. 


If you . . . send ns withal a Copy of yonr Recommen- 
dato^ Letters, we shall tlien take care that you may with 
all speed reiialr to ns ui>on the Public Faith. 

Milton. J.cttcrs of State (Works, VIIL 271). 

recommender (rek-q-meu'dAr), n. [< OF. (and 
F.) recommandtfur =r l*g. rccommcndador = It, 
raceomnndatore ; from the verb.] One who or 
that which recommends. 

This letter is in your behalf, fair maid ; 

There 'a no denying siicli a recmnmendcr. 

Diffby. Elvira, L 1. 

recommit (rd-kq-mit'), V. t. r= It. ricommet- 
tere ; as rc- + commit. Cf. ML. recommitterey 
commend.] 1. To commit again: as, torc^com- 
mit pcrsoTis to ]>riM)ii. 

When they had bailed the twelve bishops who were in 
the I'owcr, the House of Guninioiis expostulated with them, 
and caused them to be recotmnitted. Clarendon. 

2. To refer again as to a committee. 


■■Bsm. 1 and 8. Remunerate. Beimburee. etc. (see indem- 

rep«y- . 

mtrans. To make amends or return. 
Chaucer. 

recompeilBe (rek^qm-pens), n. [Formerly also 
recompencjc; < OP^. recompenscy Y. recompense s 
Sp, Pg. rcconwcnsa s= It. ricompensOy f ,, ricom- 
pensoy m., < ML. recompensay recompense ; from 
the verb.] An oqui valent returned for anything 
given, done, or suffered; compensation; re- 
w’ard; amends; requital. 

To me belongeth vengeance and reeompenee. 

Deut. xxxil. 86. 

Is this a child’s love? or a recompense 
Fit fur a father's care? 

Beau, and Ft.. Captain, L 8. 

Large was his liounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a reeompenee aa largely send. 

Gray. Elegy. 


I shall propose to you to suppress the Board of Trade 
and Plantations, and to recommit |ill its business to the 
council. Burke, Economical Refonn. 

If a report is recommitted before it has hocn agreed to 
by the assemtily, what has heretofore passed in me com- 
mittee is of no validity. 

Cuehiny, Manual of I^rliaraeiitary Practice I 291. 

recommitment (rd-kq-mit'ment ), n. [< recom- 
mit + -ment.} X. A ” second” or renewed com- 
mitment. — 2. A renewed reference to a com- 
mittee. 

recommittal (re-kq-mit'al), n. [< recommit + 
-al,} Same as recommitment. 
recompact ^e-kqm-pakt')» t>. t. [< re- + com- 
pactly r.] To compact or join anew. 

Repair 

And reeompaet my scatter'd laxly. 

Donne, A Valediction of my Name. 

recompencet, v, and n. An old spelling of rec- 
ompense. 

recompeneation (rf-kom-pen-sa'shqn), n. [< 
ME. rceompensadony recompensaciouny < re- 
compensaHon sa Bp, recompensacion s= Pg. re- 
compensagdo a It. ricompemasnoney < ML. re- 
compensaHo{n-)y a rewaraing, < recompensarey 
reward; see recompense.} If. A recompense. 

They lie oWhte nat rybt for the reoompeneaeyon for to 
geteii hem bounte and prowessc. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 4 . 

And that done, he shuld geue vnto the duke, in rsoom- 
pensaeitm of ids costys, so many wedgysof golde as shulde 
charge or lade vlii. charettis. 

Fabyan, Chron., II., an. 1891. 
2. In Scots law, a case in whioh the plaintiff 
pursues for a debt, and the defendant pleads 


recompenBOmentt (rek'qm-pens-ment), n, [< 
OF. recompensement a It. ricompenmmento ; as 
recompense + -ment.} Kecomponso; requital. 

Edfiyde had great summes of money in reeompeneemont 
of his brother's deth. Fabyan, Chron., I. oxxxv. 

recompenser (rek'qm-pon-s6r), n. [< OF. re- 
compenseur, F. r^comjienseur a Pg. recompensa- 
doTy < ML. recompensator, < recompensare, rec- 
ompense: see recompense.} One who or that 
which recomi>en8es. 

recompensive (rek'om-pen-siv), a. [< recom- 
pense + -ive.} Having the character of a rec- 
ompense; compensative. 

Reduce those seeming inequalities and respective distri- 
butions in this world to an equality and rceompensive jus- 
tioe in the next Sir T. Browne. Keligiu Medici, L 1 47. 

recompile (re-kom-pH'), v. t, [< re- + compile.} 
To compile anew. Bacon. 

recompilement Q^-kqm-pU'ment), n. [< re- 
oompue + -ment.j A new compilation or digest. 

Altiiough 1 had a purpose to make a particular dlgeat or 
rccompUunent of the laws, I laid it asiae. 

Bacon. A Compiling an Amendment of the laws. 

recomplete (rS-kqm-piet'), v. t. [< re- + com- 
plete.} To complete anew; mfUte complete 
again, as after an injury. 

The ability of an organism to rseomplses itself when one 
of its parts hss been out off is of the same order aa the 
ability of an injured crystal to recomplete Itself. 

H. Spencer, Prln. of Biol., 1 04. 

recompletion (rS-kom-pie'shgn), n. [< re- + 
completion.} Completion again, as after an in- 
jury which has caused incompletenesB. 
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In tbit wiy, hj tnooMtive deitraotlon tnd iw-tfOMofaltak 
J.D, Jiana, T«it-book of Geology (jUleASi^ 

racompOM (re-kom-pdx')i (and F.) 

recomposer; as ro- 4* oempose. Of. Sp. recom^ 
poner s fwmsm&r ss It. riomuporre, reoom- 
poait.^ 1. To quiet anew; compose or tran- 
quilize that which is'ruifiod or disturbed: as, 
to recompose the mind. 

By moKio he wu r^eomptmd end tamed. 

Jer, Taylor, lloly Living, iv. 8. 

2. To compose anew ; form or adjust a^^ain. 

We were able to produce a lovely purple, which wo can 

deatroy or rteompoat at pleasure. Boyle, Works, I. 788. 
Feoomposer (re-kom-pd'z6r), n. One who or 
that which recomposes. 

No animal figure can offer to move or wagge amisse but 
It meets with a proper corrector and re-cmnpoeer of Its 
motions. Dr. II, More, Moral Cabbala, i. 

recompositioil (re-kom-po-zish'ou), n. [< F. 
recomposition = Sp. reeomposicion =s Pg. reoom» 
posiqao ; as re~ + compomionJ] The act of re- 
composing ; composition renewed. 

I have taken great pains with the reeomptteOion of this 
scene. Lotnfr. To Coleridge. {Latham.) 

recomptt. t- An obsolete form of recount^; 
reconcenirado(re-kon-sen-trtt'd5), n. ; pi. recon» 
oentrados (-doz), [Sp. < reconcentrary ooncenlor .] 
In the Cuban rebellion of 1895-98, one of the 
Cubans who were forced by the Spanish mili- 
tary au til ori ties to abandon their homes in the 
country and concentrate in the towns, 
reconcilable (rek'qn-si-la-bl), a, [Also recon- 
cileable; < reconcile ^ahle, Cf. F. riconeiliahle 
s= Sp. reeonciliahle s Pg. reconciliavel = It. ri- 
c(mcUiabile,< L. as if *reconciUabilis, < reconcili- 
arcy reconcile : see reconcile.'] Capable of be- 
ing reconciled. S|>eclfloa11y — (a) Capable of being 
brought agaiti to friendly feelings ; catiable of renewed 
friendship, {h) Capaidc of ladng made to agrt>e or be con- 
sistent ; able to be harmonised or raaile congruoiu. 

Acts not reeoneiledbie to the rules of diHOretioii, decency, 
and right reason. Bp. Atlerbury, Sermons, T. ii. 

a Syn. (a) Appeasable, placalde. (ft) (Consistent (with). 

reconcilableness (rek'on-si-larbl-nes), n. The 
quality of being reconcilable, (a) Possibility of 
1>elng resbired Ut friendship and harmony. (Jb) Conaisten* 
cy ; hannony. Also spells reeoneileablenem. 

Discerning how the aeveitd parts of Scripture are fitted 
to several times, persona, ana occurrences, wo shall dis* 
cover not only a reeoneUaoletieee, but a friendship and per* 
feci hannony, betwixt texts that here seem moat at vari- 
ance. Buybt. 

recondlably (rek'on-si-l^bli), adv. In a recon- 
cilable manner. Also reconcileahly. Imp, Diet. 
reconcile (rek'qn-Hil), v.x pret. and pp. recon- 
ciledy ppr. rcconmlitiff, [< ME. reconcUeny recon- 
recounscletif < OF. reconoiliery reconseillery 
F. r^.concilicr = Pr. Bp. Pg. recomiliar = It. 
rieonciliarey < Ti. reconciliare, bring together 
again, reunite, reconcile, < rc-, again, + condli- 
arc, bring together, conciliate : Hoe cowMiate.] 

1. tram. 1, To conciliate anew; restore to 
union and friendship after estrangement or 
variance ; bring again to fiieiidly or favorable 
feelijigs. 

First bo rmmeiled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift. Mat. v. 24. 

Via pray you, in Ghiist’s stead, be ye reeoneiled to God. 

2 (^or, V. 20. 

To be friends for her sake, to be reeoneiled. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xlx. 
'2. To adjust; pacify; settle: as, to reconcile 
differences or quarrels. 

You never shall, so help you truth and God ! 
Embrace each oUier's love in banishment ; . . . 

Nor never write, regreet, nor reeonriUe 
This louring tempest of your home-hre<1 hate. 

.SAoA., Kich. II., 1. 8. 186. 

3. To bring to acquiescence, content, or quiet 
submission: with to. 

The treasurer's talent In removing prejudice and ivcon- 
eai 1 ^/ himself to wavering affections. Clarendon. 

1 found his voice distinct till I came near Front street. 
. . . This reeoneiled me to the newspaper accounts of Ills 
having preached to twenty-five thousand people in the 
fields. B. FranJdin, Autoblug., p. 109. 

Men reeoneUe themselves very fast to a bold and good 
ineasnre when once it is taken, though they condemned 
it in advance. Jimeraon, Amer. Civilisation. 

4. To make consistent or oonpuous: bring to 
agreement or suitableness: often folluwea by 
irith or to. 

Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
TIs hard to reeoneUe. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 189. 

If it be possible to reeoneUe oontradtcUons, he will praise 
him iiy displeasing him, and serve him by disserving him. 

MUton, Elkonoklastes, xsv. 

3. To rid of apparent dis(*repanoies ; harmo- 
nize : OB, to reeofwile the accounts of a fact given 
by two historians: often with with or to. 

®wvSU®r, it breeds much diflloulty to reeoneUe the an- 
OMut Hlatorle of the Babylonian ana Assyrian great and 


tig swittimed Empire tsiCA the ktngdomes and Rings In 
that Chapter by Motet meiitioneil. 

Purehae, .nigriiiiage, p. 71. 

6. KccUs.y to restore to sacred uses after dese- 
cration, or to unity with tho chun*h, by a pre- 
scribed ceremonial : as, to reconcile a tdnircn or 
a cemetery which has been profaned, as by mur- 
der ; to ret^ncile a penitent (that, is, to restore to 
communion one wno has lapsed, as into heresy 
or schism). 

Oure rigbte Heritage before aeyd f Palestine] seliolde be 
reeoneyled and put in the Uondes of the righte Ilelrcs of 
Jesu Crist. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 4. 

The ohirche is entredited ill it be reeoneiled by the 
byssliop. Chaucer, l^i-son’s 'J'ale. 

Innocent III. ordered that tho remains of the exconi- 
munloated person . . . should ... be oxhuiiied ; if not, 
that the cemetery should be reeoneiled by tho asiKsrsioii of 
holy water aolemiily blessed. Bom. Vath. Diet, p. 184. 

7t. To recover; regain. 

Othir kynges of tho kith, that ooiiiyn fro Troy, 

That were put fro there prouyns, Hepairet agayne, 

BeeouneUed to tliere ountre, coniyiis A other. 

And were welcom, I-wis, to i^uis A all. 

DeetrucHon qf 3Vop (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 12981. 

8. In ship-buildinffy to join (a piece of work) 
fair with another. Tho term refers imrticularly 
to the reversion of curves. » syn. 1. BeconeUe, Con- 
eUiate, pacify, appease. Beeoneile may apjtly to one or 
lioth pi^es to a quarrel: eoneiliale to only one. With 
either word, if only one side is meant, the jiersoti or per- 
sons seem to be rather in a position of superiority.— 8. To 
comnose, heal. 

H.t intram. To become reconciled. 

Your thoughts, though innoh startleil at first, reeotuUe 
to it. Al^, Sanerqft, Sermons, p. 104. {Latham.) 

reconcilement (rek'qn-sil-ment), H. [< OF. rc- 
coneiliementy F. r^eoiieiHement = Pr. rvcoucHia- 
mentestli. riconciliamento; as reconcile + -meuU] 

1 . The act of reconciling, in any scuise ; recoii- 
ciliation; renewal of interrupted frieiidHliip. 

BeeoneilemetU is better managixi by an amnesty, and 
passing over that which is past, than by imulogies and ex- 
cusations. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, If. 810. 

2. Adjustment. 

Ky reeoneUemnd exqnlsite and rare, 

Tlie form, port, motiona, of this ('ottage-girl 

Win*e such as might have quickened and inspired 

A Titian’s hand. Wordmoortli, Excursion, vi. 

reconciler (rek'on-sI-lAr), n. One who recon- 
ciles; especially^ one who brings parties at va- 
riance into renewed fidendship. 
reconciliation (rek-qn-sil-i-a'shon), n. [< OF. 
reconciliation, F. reconciliation =s iV. reconeili- 
atio = Bp. reconciliacUm = Pg. reconciliai;Uo = 
It. riconcilia:ionCy < L. reconcmaUo{n-)y a r(*sto- 
ration, I’enowal, reconciliation, < reconciliarcy 
reeoijcilo: see reconcile.] 1. The act of recon- 
ciling ]mrties at variance; renewal of friend- 
ship after disagreement or onmity. 

A man that languislies in yonr displeasure, 

. . . your lieutenant, Cassio. Good my lord, 

If I have any grace or power to move you, 

His present reconeUiation take. 

Shak., Othello. III. ». 47. 

I have found nut a Pique she has taken at him. and 
have fram'd a letter that makes her sue for JiecttncUiatwn 
first. Conyreve, Old Datclielor, 111. 1 1. 

2. The act of harmonizing or making consis- 
tent; an agrt^enfeut of things seemingly oppo- 
site, different, or inconsistent. 

These lUstinctlons of the feai* of God give us a clear and 
easy reconciliation of those seeming inconsistencies of 
Scripture with respect to this affection. D. JUn/ere. 

3. Eccles.: (a) Kemoval of the separation made 
between God and man by sin ; expiation ; pro- 
pitiation; atonement. 2 Chron. xxix. 24 . {b) 
Restoration to sacred uses after desecration, or 
to communion with tho chnrch. Bee reconcile, 6. 

The local interdict is quite peculiar tx> the Church of 
Borne. It is removed by what is tenned rreoneiliation. 

Bncyc. Brit., XIII. 188. 

aSim. 1. Atonement, JSxpiaiion, etc. (see yrrm/iliatien); 
reconcilement, appeasoinent, pacification, reunion. 

recondlliatory (rek-qn-siPi-a-lo-ri), a. [= OF. 
reconciliatoircy F. r^concilinioire = Hp. rcconoili- 
atorioy < L. reconciliare, vy. reconciliatus, recon- 
cile : see reconcile.] Able or tending to recon- 
cile. 

Those reeoneUiatory papers fell under the eyes of some 
grave divines on both parts. 

Bp, IJall, Speciaities of tho Life of Bp. Bull. 

recondensation (re-kon-den-sti'shon), n. [< 
recondense + -alion,] The act of rocondens- 
ing. 

recondanse (re-kon-densOt V. t. [=s OF. recon^ 
denser ae It. ricondensarc ; as rc- + condense.] 
To condense again. 

recondite (r^-kon 'dit or rek'qn-dit), a. [< ME. 
*reeondity reeondet, < OF. reeimdit as Sp. reedndito 
K Pg. It. reeondito, hidden, secret, etc., < L. re- 


eondituSy put away, hidden, secret, pp. of recom 
dere, put pack again, put away, hiae, < re-, back, 
+ condercy put together: see conaiment, con- 
dite^,] 1. Hidden from mental view; secret: 
abstnise: as, remar/t/f; causes of things. 

When the most inward and spirits of all things 

shall be dislodged from their old close residences. 

OlanvtUe, Fre-existenoe of Souls, x 1 v. ( Latham. ) 

Occasionally, . . . when a question of theological or im>- 
litioal interest touches upon the mortf roemdite stores of 
history, we have an industrious examination of ancient 
sources. Stuhhe, Metlloval and Moilern llisL, p. 55. 

2. Profound; dealing with things abstruse. 

Men of more recondite studies and deep learning. 

Felten, On Beading tho Classics. {LaJtham.) 


It is this mine of recondite quotations in their original 
languages, most accurately translated, which has im- 
parted such an enduring value to this treasure of the an- 
cient theology, philosophy, and literature. 

I. h'leraeli, Amen, of Lit, 11. 400. 


The most trivial passages he regards as oraolea of the 
highest authority, and of the maei recondite meaning. 

Maeaulay, Dryden. 

3. In AoL, concealed; not easily seen. — 4. In 
eutom.y said of organs whioh ai*e concealed iu 
repose* : ojiposed to exserted. Speciflcally applied 
to the aeiileiis or sting of a hymenopterotis insect when 
It is habitually withdrawn into the body.MgyiL 1. Oc- 
cult, mystical, mysterious, deep. 

recondilteness (re-kon'dit-nos or rek'qn-dit- 
nes), u. The character or slate of being recon- 
dite ;nrofoun<l or hidden meaning. 

reconoitonr (rv-kon'di-to-ri), w.; pi. recondi- 
torics (-riz). [= Pg. It. rccoftditoho, a hiding- 

place, < ML. rccondiiorium, a wpository for 
areliives, < Tj. rvcoftdercy jin. reamditus, put or 
hide away: see recondite.] A ro])ository; a 
Mtorohouse or magazine. [Rare.] Imp. JHct. 

re(N)ndtU^ (re-kpn-dukt'), r. 1. [< L. rocon- 

duciusy pp. of rcconduarc, bring l»acl«, hire anew 
(> It. ricondinre, prorogue, continue, = Sp. re- 
condunr, renew a lease, = Pg. rccondusir sz 
F. rectmduircy reconduet), < re-, back, + eondu- 
cm*^lead: sec conduct.] To conduct back or 
again. 

Amidst this now creation want'st a guide 
To reeonduet thy steps? 

liryden, State of Innoconoe, li. 1. 

reconduction (re-kon-duk'shon), n. [= F. rd- 
conduetion = Bp. reeondmeion, renewal of a 
lease, ss Pg. rcconduc^&o, prorogation, con- 
tinuance, < NL. ^rccondueUo(n-), < L. reeon- 
dueercy pp. reconduet ns, hire anew : see recon- 
duct,] In law, a renewal of a lease. 

reconfirm (re-kpn-f^rm'), r. t, [< OF. (and F.) 
reconjirmer, < ML. rcconjirmare, confirm anew, 
< L. re-y again, + confirmarc, coiiiinu : see rem- 
jii'in.] To conflnn aiiew. Clarendon, Life, III. 
835 . 

reconJoin (re-kon-join'), v. t. [= It. ricmi- 
giuifncrcy < ML. rcconjungerc, j«)in again, < L. 
re-y again, + conjiniffcre, conjoin : see cmifoin.] 
^'o conjoin or join anew. Jioylc, Works, I. 739.. 

reconnaiSBanc^ (re-kon^a-sans), «. [Also re- 
eonnoissame ; < F. reconnaissance , formerly rc- 
connoissanee, recognition, reconnaissance: see 
recognisance.] The act or operation of rccon- 
iioiterinjg; preliminary examination or survey. 
SpeeifiOHlly— (a) An examination of a territory or of an 
enemy's position, for the purpose of directing military 
operations. (5) An exsniination or survey of a region in 
reference to its general geological character, (c) An ex- 
umliiatlon of a region as to its general natural features, 
preparatory to a more particular survey for the purposes 
of triaiigulatlon, or of detenninliig the location oi a public 
work, as a road, a railway, or a eatiaL— RcKtOimaiMailoa 
in for09 {mUiL\ H demonstration or attavk hy a consid- 
erable body of men for the purpose of discovering the 
position or strength of an enemy. 

reconnoiSBance (rck-q-uoi'sms), n, Bamc as 
reotmnaissaucc. 

reconnolter, reconnoitre (r(*k-q-Tioi't^r), v.; 

pret. and pp. reconn oitered, rccomwitred, ppr. 
reconnoiUrivg, reconnoitring. [< OF. recognois- 
trcy reconoistre, F. reconnaUre. recognize, take 
a precise view of; see 7rro//wi>rL] 1. trans. It, 
To know again ; recognize. 


So Incompetent has the generality of historians been for 
the prtivinee they have undertaken, that it is almost a 

a uesliuti whether, if the dead of past ages could revive, 
hey would he able to rreonnottre the events of their own 
times as transmitted tt» us hy ignorance and misrepresen- 
tation. Walj^e, Historic Doubts, Prof. 

He would hartlly have reconnoitred Wildg<iose, however. 
In his shoil hair and his present uncouth apptmranoe. 

Oravee, Spiritual Quixote, iv. 1. {iMviet.) 

2. To cxaniiiic with the eye ; make a prelimi- 
nary survey of; sxiecifically, to examine or 
survey, as a tract or region, for military, engi- 
neering, or geological purposes. Bee recon- 
naissance. 



nconnoiter 

TbeM gardens also seem to be those where Titus was In 
itttch greet danger when he came to reeonnoUrtt the city. 

J*oeoek0t Description of the Kast, II. i. li». 
An aged, aour-vlsaged domestic reamtinitervd them 
through a small square hole in the door. 

Scott, Kenilworth, ill. 

n, inirnna. To muko u survoy or inBijectioii 
proliminaiy to taking Romo aedion; oxamiiio a 
poRitioii) poFROn, opinion, aR a y»r<*(.*aiitiou. 

lie. , . thrust out his head, and, after for 

a couple of niiniites, drew It in again. 

Barham, in Mem. prehxed to Ingoldshy Legends, I. 51. 
Rhe saw a tardigrade slowly walking round a bladder 
fof Utrieularia elatuleiitiruil u» If reronmntrin!/, 

Jhirimn, insect iv. J’laiits, p. 408. 

Teconnoiter, reconnoitre (r«jk-o-noi'Ujr), n. 
[< roconnoiterf rveonnoitrOf i;.] A preliminary 
survey; a reeonTuiiHHiiiieo. 

Hatlsfled with Ids rmnin'uVrr, Tjosely quitted the skele* 
ton pile. BiUtn-r, What Will lie Do with ItV x. 1. 

XeconQUer (ro-Ju>np'k<'T), v. t [< OF. rvmnqiM- 
rir, rvvotu/ucnr, I’\ nconqutrir (oi. Sp. Pg. revon^ 
quialiir = It. rimtiquintarv ) ; aR rc- + coar/ftcr.] 
1 . To c*OM<|iH*r apiiii ; rvi^oyer by eonqiiest. 
BeUsariiiH has rrcoiujncred Africa from the Vandals. 

Brtntffham. 

To roeovor ; ro^iiin. 

Nor has rroteHtantiHiii in the course of two hundred 

{ rears been able to rennujurr any portfoiiof what she then 
ost. Maoaulay, Von Ranke’s Ulst Popes. 

reconquest (l•(>konR'kweHt), n. [< OF. rceou- 
qurt<1v, roconqu^Ui = Sp. !*>?. raeonquiata = 
It. rivonquiata ; aH ra- + vouqwat.'] A second 
or ropeiited coiuiu««i. IlalL 
reconsecrate (re-kon'so-krat), r, /. [< re- + 
rouwrmifr.J To oonHocrato anew. 

Tf a church should lit: consumed by flrt‘, it shall, in such 
a case, be ncoiueeratcd, A yliffe, Parergtiti. 

reconsecration (ro-kon-Ho-kra'Hliqn), 'll, [< rc- 
+ eouaeeratian,'] A, ronc^wod coimtuTat-ion. 
reconsider (rc-kpn-Rid'fjr), r. f. l< OF. reran- 
aidern'f F. rcconitlilmr = It. rieonaidrrara ; as 
+ cauaitUtr,] 1. 'J'o conRid<*r aicaiti; turn 
over in the iiiiud again ; roviow. 

Hccomidcr from iiiiie to time, and retain the friendly 
advice whicli 1 send you. Vltcsterjicla. 

He bad sot liiiiiself ... to reeomtuter bis wtirn suits of 
clothes, to leave oif meat for breakfast, to do without pe« 
riodleuls. (Jeoryc Bliot, Daniel Dertuidu, xxiv. 

2. In pnrliamcnttiry hmf/uaqOf to tak(^ into con- 
flidoratiori a bocoikI iimo, goimrally with the 
view of roHcintiiiig or of amending: an, to rc- 
consider a motion in a legiHlativo body; to re- 
consider a vofe. 

It Is believed the motion to rcromider, as In use In this 
country (the (>nl(4<d RtatoBj. is of American origin. 

(huhinff. Manual of Pui'liaiiientary Practice, § 257 

reconsideration (re-kon-Hid-<»-ra'H]ipn), n, [< 
reconsider + -atiou.'] Tho act <>f roeoiiHidering, 
<a) A reiiewisl uoiisidemtiuo or review In the mind. 

' Unless on reeomddfrntUm it should appear that some 
of the stronger Inductions have been expressed with 
greater universality than their evidence waiTaiits, the 
weaker one must give way. J. S. Mill, Jx^ic, 111. iv. 4 tt. 
<5) A second consideration; speclllcally, in deWsiratiw 
amemhlieit, tlie taking up for renewed ctuisideratioii that 
. which Inut been passed oi acted iqioii previously, as a mo- 
tion, vott‘, etc. Usually a motion to ivcoiisider can be 
made only by a person who voted with the majority. 

The inconvenience of this rule (that a decision by vote 
cannot la: again bmught iiihi questionl . . . has led to 
the iiitnaluctioii into the parlinmeiitary practice of this 
country (the United States) of the motion fur recormdera- 
Unn, Cwhiwj, Manual of Parliamentary Practice, f 254. 

xaconsolatet (ro-kon'Ho-int), r. t. [< re- + eon- 
aolaUi, Of. OF. (and F.) reeonsoler s= It. ri- 
coHsohire.] To console or comfort again. 

That only God who can rrcomndate ns both. 

Sir II. H'ufftm, llellqulo:, p. 439. 

reconsolidate (rc-kon-sol'inlat), r. /. [< re- + 
eonsolideite. UJf. F. reconsolider, recoiiHolidate.] 
To consolidate anew. 

reconsolidation (pC-kon-Rol-i-da'shpn), n. [< 
rveonsolidate 4- -ion,’] The act of roconsolidat>< 
ing, or tho stato of being iwonsolitlated; a 
Btur.ornl or renewed consolidation, 
reconstituent (re-kon-stit'u-tmt), a. Reconsti- 
tuting; forming anew; giving a new character 
or constitution to. ATfffMrc, Xh. 6;J6. [Rare.] 
reconstitute (re-kon'sti-tiit), r. t. [< rv- *f 
etmsfifnir.} To constitute anew' ; furnish again 
with a couRtitution, whether the original or a 
dilTerent one. 

reconstitution (re-kon-.sti-tu'shon), w. [= F. 
revonstitntion ; an reconsHtnte + -h)«.] The act 
or process of forming anew, or of bringing to- 
gether again the parts or const itiients of any- 
thing that has been broken up or destroyed. 

No thorough reomudUiUian of tho iiouncil was, however, 
made during the reign. Stubbk\ i^oiist Hist,, 1 867. 
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reconstruct (re-kqu-strokt'}, v, t. [< re- 4 can- 
struct Cf. OF. (and F.) reconstruire ss Pg. re- 
comtruir. reconstruct.] To construct again; 
rebuild. 

The aim of the hour was to reconstnut the South ; but 
first the North had to be recanstrueted. 

ISmerton, Address, Soldiers* Mouument, Concord. 
Out of an enormous amount of material, Carlyle reeon- 
sfruete for us Krederick William 1. of Prussia, a living, 
moving^ tantalising reality. 

StuhlM, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 92. 

reconstruction (re-kon-struk'shon), n. [ss F. 
reconstruction s= Sp. feconstruccion ss Pg, recon- 
strucqdo; as recomtruet 4 -ion.] 1. The act 
of oonstruciiiig again. 

Goethe ... has left an interesting memorial of Euri- 
pidoan study in Itis attempted reeandruetion at the lost 
Pliacthon. Jineye. Brit., VIII. 679. 

2. Spccificallv, in U. S, hist, tho process by 
which, after the civil war, the States which liad 
Receded were restored to tho rights and privi- 
legeK inherent in the Union. The period of re- 
coriHl ruction extended from 1805 to about 1870. 
— 3. That wliich is reconstructed. [Rare.] 

A fleet of ataivu thirty vessels, all carrying cannon, was 
In about three months little less than create<l, though a 
few of the largest were reeandruetumn, having been first 
framed and sent over from Great Riitain. 

BetMham, Hist Great Britain, an. 1777. 
RdOOllBtruction Acts, two acta of Congress, of which tho 
first, entithMl “an act to provide for the more efficient 
govemment of the rebel States,** was passed over the 
President's veto on March 2(L 1867 ; and the second, a sup' 
plumentary act, was tioHSod later in the same month. 
These acts eiiilHslied the congressional plan of reconstruc- 
tion, providing that every Rtute should remain under mili- 
tary government itniii eurtaiti acts sliould be performed. 
The princijuil condtiions were that each Btate should hold 
a convention and frame a eonstltutlon ; that this constitu- 
tion must be ratified liy ]Mipular vote and approved by (km- 
gross : that the new HUte It^islature must ratify the Four- 
teenth Amendment to tho Unitetl States ('onstltution ; and 
tliat when the reciiilsfte number of States had ratified this 
amendment, any State which had fulfilled all requirenieiita 
should be readmitted to the Union, and entitled to con- 
gressional represen tation. By 1870 all the seuedlng States 
wore readmitted, but tliey were not all representiKl in Con- 
gress until 1871. 

reconstmetionaxy (re-kpu-RtTuk'shpn-^ri), a, 
[< reconstruction 4 -artf,'\ Of or portamiug to 
reconstruction, especially to reconHtnictiou in 
tho southern United HtntoR: as, reconstruc- 
tionary inlluonce,^^ Congrcqatioualist Juno 17, 
1886. [Rare.] 

reconstmetioniBt (re-kcni-struk'Rhpn-ist), n. 
[< reconstruction 4 -fVf.J An adherent’ of re- 
construction; specifically, in L\ A’, politics^ an 
a<iherent of the policy of reconstruction in the 
South. 

The Bepiibl loan . . , barred tho way. 

J. C, Harris, Harper’s Mag., LXXVJ. 703. 

reconstructive (re-kon-Rtmk'tiv), a. and n, [< 
reconstruct 4 -ivv,'] ” I. u. Tending to recon- 
struct; having the power of reconsl’ructing. 

n. n. In nwd., that which is adapted or ser- 
viceable for roconstructing. 

Oysters, on the other hand, ore extreinoly useful as nerve 
rccondructiveg. Seienee, XV. 219. 

recontinuance (re-kon-tiu'u-ans), n, [< recon- 
tinne •¥ -ancr.'] The state of recontinuing; re- 
newed continuance. [Bare.] 

Of which course some Itave wished a reeontinuance. 

Selden, Illustratiuiis of Drayton’s Poly olbiuii, iv. 177. 

recontinne (re-kqn-tin'u), v, t and f. [< OF. 
(and F.) recontinuer; as rc- 4 continue.'] To 
continue again or anew. [Rare.] 

All at an instant shall together go. 

To rceontinw., not beginning so. 

Stirtiny, Doomesdny, 'J'he Fourth Hour. 

reconvalescence (re-kon-va-les'ens), n. [< rc- 
4 eomiatcscvnee.] Complete restoration of 
health. 

reconvene (rS-kpn-ven' ), v, [< ML. reeonrenire, 
make an additional demand in a suit at law, lit. 
*corne together again,’ < re-, agaim 4 ctmve- 
nf re, come together: see cwircwe.] intrans. 
To come together again, 
n. trans. To call together again, 
reconventt (ro-kon-vent'), v, t [< ML. recon- 
ventns, pp. of reconcenire, in lit. sense 'come 
together again’: see rcoonrette, convent] To 
bring together, assemble, or eoUecI again. 

He reennwmtinff amics therefore. 

B'dmer, Albion’s England, v. 27. 

reconvention (re-kon-veu'shon), n. [< OF. 
(and F.) rcconvenlitm =s Sp. 'revnnveneion = 
l*g. rcconvcn^ffo = It. Heonvenskme, < ML. rc- 
vonr.cntio{n-\ a contrary action brought by a 
defendant, \ recomwnirc: see reconvene.] In 
hnc, an action by a defendant against a plaintiff 
in a previous or pending action; a cross-bill or 
counter-claim. Thus, ouo who could not be made de* 


reooid 

fondant in an original aotioiv hj roaion of not bilng Mb- 
Ject to the Jurladlotloii, may In aome oases, If he snee as 
plalntifl, be oompelled to respond to a oroae«otion or 
connter-olaim, by way of rtoontmtUm in rednetlon or ea- 
tinotion of his demand. 

reconveridon (re-kqn-ver'shon), n. [< re- 4 
conversion,] A second or renewed conversion ; 
also, a conversion back to a previous belief, 
reconvert (r6-kou-v6rt'), v. t [< OP. (and P.) 
reconvertir = It, riconvertire ; as re- 4 convert, 
«.] To convert a second time ; also, to convert 
back to a previously abandoned belief. 

About this time the EastSaxone, who . . . had expell’d 
their Bishop Mellitui^ and renounc'd the Faith, wore by 
the means of Gswi . . . reeanverted, Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

reconvey (r6-kon-va')» r. t [< OF. (and F.) 
rec/mvier, also reconvoy^, reconvey, reeonvoy; 
as rc- 4 convey,] 1. To convey back or to its 
former place : as, to reconvey goods. 

As riveuv le^t In seas, some secret vein 
Tliuncu reeonooyo, there to be lost again. 

Sir J. Denham, (kioper’s Hill. 

2. To transfer back to a former owner: as, to 
reconvey an estate. 

reconveyance (re-kon-va'ans), n, [< reconvey 
4 -mice,] The act of reconvey ing; especially, 
the act of transferring a title ba^ to a former 
proprietor, 

record (re-kdrd'), v. [< ME. recorden, < OF. re- 
corder, repeat, recite, report, F. recorder s= Pr. 
8p. Pg. recorder =s It. riv^trdare, < L. recordari, 
LL. also recordare, call to mind, remember, 
recollect, think over, meditate upon, ML. also 
recite, record, revise, < rc-, again, 4 cor(df-), 
hcai’t, a: E. heart : see cordial, Cf. accord, cost- 
card, discord,] I. trans. If. To call to mind ; 
recall; remember; bear in mind. 

Preyeth to God, lord of miscricordo^ 

Our olilc giltes that he nai roatrde. 

Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 119. 
In solitary silence, far from wight, 

He gan record the lamentable stowre 
In which his wretched love lay day and night. 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. xli. 19. 

2t. To nHmll (to another’s mind) ; remind. 

Ye woote yoiire forward, and I It you reearde, 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 829. 

8t. To bring to mind ; suggest. 

For every other wey ye kan reeorde, 

Myn licrto ywis may therwiih noght acorde. 

Chaucer, Trollns, iv. 1518. 

To see or know by personal presence ; bear 
witness to ; attest. 

For thi’i that misseden here mote wold moke grot noyse^ 

& record it redeli in Rome al arbuuto. 

WUUam tifPaieme (E. E. T. S.), L 1828. 
And alle lygbtful recordeden that Tleson treutho seyde. 

IHcnt Plowman (CX v. 151. 
I call heaven and earth to record this day against you, 
that I have set before you life and death. Dent xxx. 19. 
How proud I am of thoo and of thy gifts 
Home sliall record. Shak., Tit. And., L 1. 255. 

5. To recite; repeat; sing; play. 

Lay al tills mene while 'J'roylua 
Becnrdynffc his lesson in tins manere : 

Ma foy !” thoght In^ "thus wol I seyeand thus." 

Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 5L 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record niy woes. 

Shak., T. O. of V., V. 4. 6. 
For you are fellows only know by rote, 

As birds record their lessons. 

Fletcher, Valontlnian, IL 1. 

6. To preserve the memory of by written or 
other characters; take a note of; register; en- 
roll; chronicle; note; write or inscribe in a 
book or on parchment, paper, or other mate- 
rial, for the purpose of preserving authentic or 
correct evidence of: as, to record tho proceed- 
ings of a court ; to record a deed or lease ; to re- 
cord historical events. 

The Levites were recorded , . . chief of the fathers. 

Neh. xil. 22. 

That he do record a gift, 

Here In tho court, of all ho dies possess'd, 

Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

Shak., M. of T., iv. L 888. 
And T recorded what I heard, 

A lesson for mankind. 

Cowper, The Doves. 

7. To mark distinctly. [Rare.] 

So even and mom recorded the third day. 

MilUm, P. L., vU. 888. 

8. Figuratively, to imprint deeply on the mind 
or memory: as, to record the sayings of another 
in the heart — Reoordinf MU, Bacretaxy, Mia- 
graph, oto. See the nouns.— Baoordiiig gaga, a gw ' 

S ovidM with means for leaving a visible record of Its in- 
oations. *8yiL 8. Beeord, Begiker, Chronkle, SmtoU, En^ 
lieL To fieeom events, fseta, words ; to reffiker persons, 
votera things ; to enroll volunteer^ scholars; toekrontde 



cventt: to toUl0n, m M tii m, Xb raodrrf « mortgigo 
ordeea; to » miimijn. 
n. intrans. If. To reflect; meditate; ponder. 

pnfing ■U tho way, and rword^npon the worda which 
he btfore had read. #\dler. 

2. To sing or repeat a tune : now only of hirds. 

Bhe bad no aooner ended with the Joining her aweet llpa 

together but that he reeonled tohermuaioUkenualpoeay ; 
and with the ooiicliiaion of hia song he embraced her. 

SirP. Sidney, Arcadia, ill 
Sweet robin, linnet thriiah. 

Peoord from every buah. 

It, Jonton, The Penatea. 

The young males Lbirdal continue practising^ or, aa the 
bird’Catchera aay» recording, for ten or deveti inontha 

Darwin, Descent of Man, 1. 68. 
record (rek'ord, formerly also rf-kdrd'), «. [< 
ME. record, recfmte, < OF. record, recortf wit- 
ness, record, mention, = Pr. rccr>rt=: Oat. record 
s= Sp. recuerdo, remembranoe, s It. ricoi dOj re- 
membrance, warning, instruction, < ML. recor- 
dum, witness, record, judgment ; from the verb ; 
see recordf v.] 1. Attestation of a fact or 

event; testimony; witnoss. 

Purely hlr symple reearde 
Was fonnde aa trewe aa luiy bonde. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 984. 

Though I boar record of myself, yot my record is true. 

John vlU. 14. 

Heaven be the record to my speech ! 

Shak,, iUoh. U., i. 1. sa 
The record of a namoloss woe 
In tho dim cye'a imploring stare. 

Whimer, 'Jlie Human Sacrifloo. 

2t. Memory; remembrance. 

Vio. My father . . . died that day when Viola from her 
birth 

Ifnd iiamborM thirteen years. 

Seb. O, that record ia lively in iny soul ! 

Shak., T, K., v. 1. 268. 

3. That which preserves remembrance or mem- 
ory; a memorial. 

Nor Mara hia sword nor war’s quick flro shall burn 

'Pile living record of your memory. Shak., Sonneta, Iv. 

4. Bometli iiig set down in writing or d elinoated 
for the purpose of x)re8(^rviTig memory; specif- 
ically, a register; an aiitlientfc or official copy of 
any writing, or an acicount of any facts and pro- 
ceedings, wiiothor public or jirivate, usually en- 
tered iTi a book for preservation ; also, the book 
containing such coi>y or account: as, the rec- 
ords of a (iourt of justice ; the records of a t-own 
or parish ; tlie records of a family, in law the 
term is often used, oven without qualiflcatlon, to designate 
the records of n family, n CMirpomtion. a priest or church, 
etc., but these, except when rendered public by law or le> 
gal saiiutluii, are really private records. 

He coimimiidod to bring the InKik of record* of the chroo' 
ides ; and they wen; read before the king. Ksther vi. 1. 

Bum all the record* of tho realm. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 7. la 

Probably the very earliest reeonl which we possess of 
any actual event is the scene deplete<l on a fragment of 
an antler, which was found in tho lock shelter at Laugerle 
Basse, in Auvergne. J*aae Taylor, Tlie Alphabet, 1. 16. 

5. The aggregate of known facts in a personas 
life, especially in that of a fmblic man: person- 
al Jiistory: as, a good record; a candidate with 
a record. 

Because in America party loyalty and party organisa- 
tloM have been hitherto so perfect that atiy one put for> 
ward by the party will get the full party vote If hia char- 
acter is good and his record, ns they call It, unstained. 

J. liryoe, American Commonwealth, I. 76. 

6. In racing, ftports, tho best or highest 
recorded achievement of speed, distance, en- 
durance, or tho like: as, to boat the record in 
leaping.— 7t. Same as rc<jord<5r, 4. [Rare.] 

Melodious instruments, as Lutes, Harpes, Hegals, Mecord* 
and such like. Puttenham, Arte of £ng. POeile, p. 63. 

AsfliiTaiioeB or co&veyaiioei by record, those made or 
evidenced by tho authorito of a court of record, as a con- 
voyaiice by private act of Parlianiont or royal grant or 
a fine and recovery. — Oloslng the reoord, in Scote (aw, 
the iiidiclal dedaratlon thatwe pleadings In a cause are 
at issue for trial.— Ckmtract Of rcoord. See contract. — 
Opurt of record. Bee court, 7.— Debt of record, a debt 
whivh Is shown by public reoord to exist.— BetOPPel by 
Mord. In record, on reoord, upon rec- 

ord, set down ; registered ; recorded. 

Mine were the very cipher of a function, 

To line the faults whose fine stands in record, 

And let go by the actor. Shak., M. lor M., ii 2. 4a 

C'ouvicted fools they are, madmen upon record. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., To the Reader, p. 76. 
Jndgumt record, see /udgment—llatter of record. 
See matter.— srine record. See niei yrttia— ^b- 
Uc recorde. ofUoliu entries of facta, tranoactiona, or doo- 
uinent^ made by public ofDcers pursuant to law, for the 
purpose of affording public notice or preserving a public 
memorial or oontinuing evidence thereof. More speclfl- 
~'<e) In old Bny. law, authentic documents in ofliolal 
roils of parchment, particularly of Judicial proceedings, 
and preserved in a court of record, (b) In modem uae, 
toe origtaua proceea and pleadings in an action or suit, with 
toe Judgment and such other proceedings aa are involved 
toerein and requir^ tp be Included by the law of the 
8IG 
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forum, which anfllod and registered as containing a per* ink were 
manent memorial of the aaaantial features of the adjudl- 
cation.— To boal bnok, or eat the icoord, in oontesto 
of speed, skill, enduranoe, eto.,toBarpass any recorded ex- 
ploit in the line in queation : as, to break the record for the 
running Jump. tCkiUoq.i— To diiohargc Of record. See 
dteoAar^— TOfUfUyareoord. iiw fai*ify. Trial by 
reoerd, a oommon-law mode of trial, had when a matter 
of record Is pleaded and the opposite party pleads that 
there is no snoh reoord. The tnal is by inspection of tho 
record Itself; no other evidence is admissible. =:S3m. 4. 

Note^ chronicle, account, minute, memorandum. 

recordable (I^kdr'd^bl), a. l . Capn hie of reo- 
ordation or being known as past. — 2. Worthy 
of being recorded; doaerving of reconi. 

Of very important, very recordable events, it was not 
more productive than such meetings usually are. 

Jane Awden, Emma, xxxviii. 

reoordancet (rf-kdr'dans), n. [< OF. recAtr- 
dance, remembrance, < f6cordor, romomber: seo 
record.] Remembrance; recollection. Howell, 

Letters. 

recordari fadae loaaelam(rek-6r-da'n fa'slii- 
as l^kwe'lam). fSo called from tliese wonlH 
in tile writ, in the t. (Mli.) form, lit. ‘ cjiubc tlvc 
complaint lobe reoomed*: L. recordari, ]>as8. of 
recordare, usually deponent recordari, rent em- 
ber, ML. also recite, record; facias, 2(1 i)or8. 
sing. pres. subj. (in impv. use) of fuenr, innkc, 
cause; loqueUm, ace. of loquela, comx>laint.] 

Jn law, an old writ directed to the sIierifT to 
make a record of the procoodings of a caiise 
depending in an inferior court, and remove thi^ 
same to the King’s (Queen’s) Beiicli or Common 
Pleas. 

recordation (rek-cir-da'shon), n. [Early mod. 

E. recordadon; < t)F. recAtrdatiou, recordacUm, 

F. recordation s= Pr. rceordaeio = Sp. rceorda^ 
cion a= Pg. reeordacdo =s It. ricordazione, < L. 
reeordatM{n^), recallitig to mind, re(‘-olUjctu)n, 
remembrance, < reeormri, remember; soo rec- 
ord,} If. Recollection; remembrance. 

For suohe as be in sorowe, care, or iwyne can net sleape 
souiidely, for the often recordadon of tfieyr euils. 

UdaU, Flowers, fol. i:iH. 

To min upon remembrance with mine oyt's, 

That it may grow and sprout as high as hoavon, 

For reevrdatMn to ray iiublo husbaml. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV.. ii. 3. 01. 

Sinfhll man, whose veiy heart should bleed 
With recordation of soe strauiige a deed. 

aVfiUMT’ WhiMe (B. 15. T. S.), p. (W. 

2. The act of recording; also, a ivcord; a 
gister. 

I think that tho wittes of many readers haue diiierted 
from tho weyght of groat affaires, to the reaerdatUm of 
such pleasaunt thyngea. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Kdon's First Books on Amorica, cd. 

[Arbor, p. 2(H)). 

Vly**. Why atay wis, ? 

Tro. To make a recordation to my smil 
Of every syllablu that here was spi^ke. 

Shak., T. and i\, v. 2, nu. 

Papers pertaining to tho probate and recordation of 
wills. Coae of Viryinia, 1873, civ. I 7. 

recorder (re-kdr'd^jr), n. [< MF. recAO'drr, a 
pipe, ^recordour, recardowre, a witiicsH, < OF. 
rccordeor, reamieour, recordcur, om* wlio r(*- 
cords or narrates, a witnesH, a judge, n min- 
strel, s= Sp. recordador. recorder, = It. riror- 
datorc, remembrancer, < ML. raeor dolor, ii re- 
corder, < L. recardari, remember; 8(*e record.'] 

If. One who bears witness; a witncHH. Prom^tf, 
rare,, p. 426. — 2. One wlio records; Hjjecifi- 
cally, a person whose official duty is to register 
writings or transactions, as the keeper of the 
rolls of a city, or tho like. 

Ellhoreph and Ahiah. . . . scribes; Jeboshaphid. the 
son of Ahllud, ttio recorder. 1 K L fv. S. 

1 . . . asked the mayor what meant thin wilful tdlcnci) : 

Hia answer was. tho people were not wont 
To be nwke to but by tlie recorder. 

Shak., Rich. III., HI. 7. SO. 

3, A judge having local criminal jurisdiction 
in a city or borough. [The desiguatiou is little 
used in the United States except in the State of 
New York.] — 4f. A musical instrurmuit of tho 
fla^olet family, having a long tube with seven 
holes and a mouthpiece, in some cases an eighth 
hole, covered with goid-lioaters’ skin, appears near the 
mouthpiece, apparently to influence tho quality of the 
tone. The oompass of the instrument was about two oc- 
taves. Also record. 

O, thereeofdere/ letmesoconc. . . . Will you play umm 
this pipe? Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 2. fioa 


noonntol 

afterward substituted for the style. In Bain’s 
recorder the dots and dashea wureregiatored by 



Mone Recorder or Register. 
n, ba&e : electroiiiugnet : r. screws for tcniilnab of Uie wires ; d, 
iiniianiro; e, ammtiire^hwcr stylufi, carried by lever r; jr, paper 
i.Mm:; a, ineLhAiiihiii Air unwinding the tn|ie fnmi the t.piK)l i, and 
fcLdliiK it between the rolls/.,/'/ ^ ariiiuturc-lever hpring. 

tho ohuniical decomposition ofsoniesiibstiuioowith which 
tlio paper wuH impregnated, the decomposition being pro- 
duced on tho passage of a current of electricity. I ti ^om- 
son's Hiiilmii rucorder. used principally on long cable*liue8. 
a lino giHHM til 1)0 bent into the shape of a siphon Is attached 
to the movable part of tlie receiving iiiati’unient, one arm 



In perfect phalanx to the li 
Of flutes and soft recorder*. 


Anon they move 
Doriai 


tan mood 

Milton, P. L, L 651. 
5. A registering apparatus; spocufically, in te- 
Ug,, a receiving instrument in which a perma- 
nent record of the signals is made, .in the earlier 
form, ai invented by Morse, the record was made by em- 
bosBuig on a ribbon of paper by moans of a style flxed to 
one end of a lever, which cairled at tho other end the 
armatnrs of an Mseiromagnot. SsYOral devices tor using 


Siphon Recorder, e, siphon ; t, reel. 

of which dips into a veoael of ink, and tho other moves 
l>uck and fortl) at right angles to a strii) of mper wliloh Is 
regularly moved by clockwork. The eiectnfluatlon of the 
Ink causes it t4> be projected from the end of the tube in 
minute drops, sothattliemovementsof tho coll are rctmnl- 
ed on the slip of paper in very lino dots very near oiio an- 
other. The princi)ml ailvant age of this Instrument is that 
only a very feeble current is retjuired to give a permanent 
record of Ihu signals. 

recordersllip (ro-kftr'd^*r-Hhip), «. [< recorder 
+ -ship.] Tlio office of recorder; also, the pe- 
riod during which a person holds this office, 
record-office (rok'onl-of^iB), n, A pla<!e where 
public records are’kox>t. and may be couHulted. 
recorporlfication (I'e-kAr^po-ri-li-ka'shou), n, 
[< rc- 4- cor port ft cation.] Tim aci of oml^y- 
iiig again, or the state of being rci^mbodjed; 
tho state of being invested iiuow with a body, 
Hoyle, Works, Ilf. 5;;, [Karo.] 
recbuch (re-kouclF), *. [< Of. (and F.) rc- 
coucher = It. ricollocare, replace; as re- + 
couch, r.] To lie down again ; retire again to a 
couch. SirJI. Reliquia0,p.lW6. [Rare.] 

recODnselt, V. t, A Middle English form of 

reconcile. 

recount^ (rfl-koimt'), V. t. [Early mod. E. also 
rccArmpt; < JdE. rccompten, < OF. retwtrr (cf. F, 
rncontcr) ss 8p. Pg. rcconUtr = It. rivontarc, < 
ML. recAmipntare, recall to mind, nami t-o, (*.ount, 
relate, < L. rc-, again, + computarc, count, com- 
pute: soe 1. To relate in detail ; recite; 

tell or narrate the particulars of; rclumrse. 

The greatest enlmyes to discipline, as PlaU) reetmpteih, 
are labours and sleepe. 

Lyly, Biiphiics, Anat. of Wit, p. 148. 

J must 

Once in a month recouni- what tbon hast been. 

Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 202. 

The lawyer . . . 

Went angling down the Saco, and, retunilng, 

Beeounted his adventures and mishaps. 

Whittier, Bridal of Fennacook. 
2t. To account ; consider. 

Thy wordes as JajKjs ought wM to ho reeompted. 

Vydgate, The Bayte. 

■■Byn. 1. To narrate, repeat, detail, 
recount*^ ( re-koun t' ), v. t, [< re- + counts .] To 
count ajpin. 

recount^ (ro-kount'), n. [< reemtni^, «.] A 
counting anew; a second or repeated coimt. 
reconntal (rc-koun'tal), w. [< recAmnt^ + -aL] 
The H(‘t of recounting; a detailed narration, 
[Rare.] 


nooimtftl 

A nave neoimtof of fiotii. 

A. V, J, Alien, Jonathan Bdwardiy p. ▼. 

rocoimtineilt (r$-kount'ment), n. [< recount^ -I- 
Belation in detail ; roeit^. [Rare.] 

When from the flnt to last betwixt ua two 
Tears our reeounlmeniM had most kindly bathed. 

6*hak., As you Like it, iv. 8. 141. 

recoup (r6-kiJp')» t;. f. [< OF. rccm4per, rtiooup- 
per, reootper, recoper f out again, out ])aek, cut 
off, strike, F, rccoupcr, cut again, < re-, again, 
+ CAtuper, cut: see CA)vpon, rr>w;>/?.] 1. In toto, 
to keep back as a sot-off or discount; diTninish 
by keeping back a part: as, to recoup from a 
servanrs wages the darnugOH caused by his 
negligence; to recoup from the price of goods 
sold a claim for br(‘ach of warranty as to qual- 
ity.— 2. To reimburse or indemnify for a loss 
or damage by a corresponding advantage : com- 
monly UH0<1 roficxivcjy. 

KHsAheth htt<l IfMit her venture ; but, If she was bold, she 
nilffht recoup ArmV/ lit I’li 11 ip's cost Frtmde* 

It wns necessary for parliHiiient to intervene to compel 
tlio landlord to remip the tenant for Ids outlay on the 
land, W. S. Gregy, Irish Hist for Eng. Beaders, p. 161. 

3. To ri'tiirii or bring in an amount equal to. 

Why sliould the manager 1»e grudged his tun per cent 
. . , wlion it would be the niuans of securing to the share- 
holders dividends that In throe or four years would rectmp 
tbeir whole eapitai? 

Saturday Rev., Aug. 1, 1868, p. 151. (Latham,) 
recoup (r§-kiip'), n, [< OF. recoupe^ roeouppe, 
HUTiicthiii'g cut off, a uhred, < rccoupcr^ cut off: 
SCO recoup, r.J In low, tho keeping back of 
something which is duo ; a deduction ; recoup- 
ment; discount. Wharton, 
reconpd (r^i-kb-pa' ), a, [< F. reeoupc, pp. of re- 
couper, cut again: see recoup, r.] In her,, cut 
oroivided a second time: especially mitirig an 
escutcheon whieh, Isdng divided per fesso, is 
divided again barwiso, iiHiially in the base, 
recouped 7re-kopt'), a, [< recoup + -/ rr-*, after 
F. recoMpe.’ see recoup, p.J In her,i (a) Hamo 
as couped, (h) Hamo as recoups, 
recoupor (re-kii'p6r), u. In law^ one who 
cou{>8 or keeps buck. Story, 
recoupment O'f-kbp'ment), n, [< OF. ( and F. ) 
recoupement, <.*rccouper, recAmp: see rmmp, r.] 
lu law, the act of recouping or retaining a part 
of a sum due reason of a legal or equitable 
right to abate it because of a cross-claim aris- 
ing out of the same transaction or relation, 
reconrt, reconret, v, t, obsolete forms of re- 
covtr^, 

reconrse (re-kors'), w. [< ME. rccouru, < OF. 
(and F.) rcconrs = Pr. recors = Hp. Pg. rccurso 
= It. rioortto, recourse, retreat, \ li. rccursuSy 
a runniug back, return, retreat, < recun'crc, 
pp. recur sun, run back, retreat: see recur, Cf. 
coMiwi.] 1. Resort, for help or protection, as 
when in difticulty <»r perjdexity. 

As I yow safe, imi achall it liec, 

Y» lied is uen othlr recmin to craue. 

I'or* Playv, p. 287. 

nipporaones, therefore, hod rveauraB to stratagem. 

Ravon, Physical Fables, iv. 

Though they (the Italiansl might have re-caune to bar- 
barity as an expedient, they did not require It as a stimu- 
lant. Maoaulay, MachiavellL 

2. Resort; customary visitation or communi- 
cation. 

VpoD their countrye bordered the Norutans, of whose 
nature and condicloiis Cesar fniinde thus muche by en- 
quirye^ that tliuro was woreemtrvc. of merchants vnto them. 

Oolding, tr. of Cnaar, foL 53. 

8t. Access ; admittance. 

1*11 give you a TOttle of burnt sack to give me reeaurtie 
to him, ana tell him my name Is Unmk. 

Shak., M. W. of W., IL 1. 228. 
4t. Botiirii ; now attack ; recurrence. 

Preventive physlok . . . prevonteth sickness In the 
healthy, or tho reeourae thereof In the valetndinniy. 

Sir T, Rrowne, 

5f, Bepeated course ; frequent flowing. 

Priamus and Hecuba on knees. 

Their eyes o’ergalled with reemtirte of tears. 

Shak., T, and C., y. ,H, 55. 

6. In Scots law, the right of an assignee or dis- 
ponoe under the warrandice of the transaction 
to recur on tho vendor or cedent for relief in 
case of eviction or of defects inferring war- 

raiidice.— Indonement without rdooune. Bee in- 
dorsement 

recourset (r^kors'), r. ♦. [< L. recursare, niii 
back, freq. of recur irere, run book: see recur, 
and cf. recourse, e,] 1. To return; recur. 

The flame departing and tveoureing thiise ere the wood 
took strength to be the sharper to consume him. 

Fosev, Mar^m>i p. 924. 

Reeouning to the thlnges fOrepaate, and diyioing of 
thlnges to come. Sptnmr, V, Q., To the EeMer. 
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2. To have reooune. 

Tlie Court re-eourA to Lakes, to Springs, and Brooks: 
Brooks, torings, and Lakes had the like taste and looka. 
t^vuUr, tr. of Du Bartas's Wedo^ IL, The lawe. 

reconraefult (rf-kors^ffil), a. [< recourse + 
-/tff.] Betuming; moving alternately. 

Thetis* handmaids sUIl in that reeours^il de^ 

With those rough Gods of sea continual revels keep. 

Drayton, I'olyolblon, L 279. 

recover^ (re-kuv'fer), I). t, [< OP. (and F.) re- 
couvrir, cover again, cover up, = Pr. recoMr = 
OCat. ricoltrir ss It. ricoprirc, cover again, < L. 
re-, i^in, + cooperire, cover, hide: see cewer^, 
t^.] To cover again or anew. Sometimes writ- 
ten distinctively re-cove^\ 

When they [old shoeaj are in great danger, I rveov«r 
them. 8hak.,i, C., L 1. 28. 

recover^ (r6-kuv'6p), v. [< ME. recoveren, re- 
coevren, recoeuren, recourm, rccurmi, rekeveren, 
rekeuren, < OF. reoovrer, recouvrer, recuvrer, re- 
cocerer, reemerer, reeouverer, regain, recover, 
got, obtain, etc., F. rccoarrcr, recover, ss Pr. Sp. 
recobrar =s Pg. recuperar ss It. rvcupierarc, < L. 
rccuporare, reciperarc, again, regain, recov- 
er, revive, restore; in ML. also intr., revive, con- 
valesce, recover; < re- + -cuperare, -edperar’e, 
of uncertiain orinn; perhaps orig. ‘make good 
again,’ < Sabine *ciipra8, Cyprus, good; or orig. 
* desire,’ < L. cupere, desire : see Cupid, Cf. re- 
cuperate, and recure^, a coiitractou form, and 
cover^, a reduced form, of I, trans, 

1. To regain ; get or obtain again (after it has 
been lost). 

And some to ryde and to reettnirti that vnrlstfully was 
woniie. }*wr» Plowman (II), xix. 230. 

Than coin alle the Brctoiiiis onto of the wode, and haiio 
reeouertd the fclde. Merlin (K, K. T. Bb), 111. 654. 

And David reMve red nil that the Amnlekiteshod carried 
away. 1 Sam. xxx. 18. 

I spler'd for my coiialn fii* coutliy and sweet, 
dill she hotl re4Uhoer*d her lioarin*. 

Rurue, Lost kiay a Braw W(N>er. 

2. To restore from sickiioHS, faintness, or the 
like; cure; heal. 

Am 1 God, . . . that this man doth send unto me to 
recover a man of his leprosy 7 2 Kf. v. 7. 

lie *B most desperate ill, sir ; 

1 do not think these ton mouths will reeoMr him. 

Fletcher, Buie a Wife, v. 8. 

8. To repair the loss or injury of; i*etrieve; 
make up for: as, to recover lost time. 

** For los of catel may recovered he. 

But los of tyme shendeth us,*’ emod he. 

Chaucer, I*rol. to Man of Law’s Talc, 1. 27. 
Yet this loss, 

Thus far at least reenver'd, hath much more 
Establish’d in a safe iiiicnvied Uiroiie. 

MUUm, P. L., it. 22. 
Dillgonoe . . . givos great advantages to men ; it loses 
no time, it oonqiiers difficulties, recovere disappointmuiits, 
gives dispatcli, supplies want of parts. 

Penn, Advice to his Children, ill. 1 10. 
Jamaica society has never recovered the mixture of Buc- 
caneer blood. 

Dr, Arnold, life and Correspondence, p. 505. 
He had given a shake to her oonfldeiice which it never 
could revover, J, U, Revnnan, Loss aud Gain, p. 268. 

4. To rescue ; save from danger. 

That they may reootwr themselves out of the snare of tho 
devlL 2 Tim. U. 26. 

If yon will not undo what yon Imve done— that is, kill 
him whom you have reooverw [saved from drowning] ->■ 
desire it not Shak., T. N., U. 1. 89. 

He fell into the water, near the shore, where it was not 
six feet deep, and could not be reoovered. 

Winihfop, Hist New England, 1. 291. 

6t. To reach by some effort; get; gain; find; 
come to; return to. 

With oormerantes make thy nek long. 

In pondys dope thy pray to reeouere. 

PwHeai Poeme, etc. <ed. FumivallX P* 2^* 
If she he lost we shal reooverv another. 

Choueor, Troilns, iv. 406. 
Sir And, If I cannot recover your nleoe^ I am a foul way 
out Shak., T. N., IL 8. 200. 

The forest is not three lesgues off ; 

If we reeovor that we are sure enough. 

5»afc,T.G.^V., V. 1. 12. 
Your son-in-law come to mo so near the time of his go- 
ing away as It had been impossible to have recovered him 
with a letter at so far a distance as he was lodged. 

i>ofMMi, Letter^ Uz. 

6t. To reconcile; reestablish friendly relations 
with. 

Whatman! there are ways to rseovisr the general again: 
you are hut nowcast In his mood ; . . . sue to him aifliln, 
and he 's youra. Shak., OtheUo^ U. 8. 273. 

7. In law, to obtain by judgment in a court of 
law or by legal proceedings: as, to recover 
lands in ejectment; to recover damages for a 
wrong, or for a breach of contract, it dosa not 
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necsssaHly Imply the actual gain of gatisfoetloiicfr poa- 
sesslon, but ordinarily only me obtaining of jadgmsot 
therefor. 

There is no luge y-sette of suche trespace 
By which of right one may recovered be. 

PoUtieol Poeme, etc. (ed. k'unUvallX pw 74. 

8. In hunting, to start (a hare) from her cover 
or form. To fetch; deal. 

HeiPonnoel . . . smote the kynge vpon the hdma . . . 
and whan Pounce wolde have recovered a-nother stroke, 
the kynge sporod his hone in to the stour. 

Merlin (K B. T. 8.X lit 89L 

10t> To restore to a previous state. 

To hiden bis desire al fn mewe 
From evwy wyght ybome, alle oiitrely, 
he myghte aught recovered he therby. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 888. 

Bcoovir arms (mOU.), a word of command, in firing, re- 

a Hiring the piece to be brought back or recovered from 
iio jxxdtlon of aim to that of ready.— To rsoovar OHM’S 
self, (a) To regain one’s strength, coiisciousuoss, com- 
posure, or the like. 

He fell down for dead ; . . . 

But Kohln he soon recovered himedf. 

And bravely fell to it again. 

Robin Hood and the Ranger (Child's Ballads, V. 209X 
(5t) To recoup one’s self. 

I shall my tho Wager in the Place appointed, and try 
whether I can recover mytelf at Gioco d ainore, wtilcti the 
Italian aalili la a l*lay to coson the Devil. 

Hovpell, Letters, I. v. 25. 

To recover the wind of, to cause (lui animal pursued) 
to run with the wind, that it may not perceive the snare. 

Why do you go about to recover the wind nf me, as If 
you would drive me into a toil ? Shak., Hamlet, ii*. 2. 361. 

B: 83 m. 1 and 2. To get back, repair, recruit, recuperate, 
reestablish. 

II. inirans, 1. To regain health after sick- 
ness; grow well again: often followed hy of or 
from. 

Go, eiH|iiire of Baal-sihiib, the god itf Ekron, whether 
1 shall rectiver of this disoaHc. 2 Kl. i. SL 

With (he lielp of a Hurgeon he might yet recover, 

Shak,, M. N. I)., v. 1. .317. 

2. To regain a former state or condition, as 
after misfortune or disturbance of mind: as, 
to reemivr from a state of poverty or depres- 
sion. In this sense formerly and still some- 
times used elliplically without /row*. 

Twelue of the men in tlie flyboat were throwne from the 
Oapstern by the breaking of a bnrru, and most of them so 
hurt that some never reartvered it- 

Quoted in Cajd. John SmitFa Works, 1. 102. 

Two of . . , [the men] fell Into the ice, yet recovered 
again. Winthrop, Hist New England, 1. 802. 

As soon as Jones had a little recovered his first surprise. 

Fielding, I'om Jones, v. 6. 

Just as wo were recoverina tho effects of breakfast, the 
sound of flritigfrom Oiitram s position summoned all idlers 
to the front. W, //. RwueU, Diary in India, I. 284. 

3f. To come; arrive; make one’s way. 

With much ado tho Phrlstians recovered to Antioch. 

Fuller, 

4. To obtain a judgment at law ; succeed in a 
lawsuit: as, the plaintiff has recovered in his 
suit. 

recover^ (rf-kuv'ftr), n, [< ME. recover, recure; 
from the verb,] If. Been very. 

He was in peril to deyo, 

And but If he hadde reeourere (he rather that rise shnldo 
he neiire. Piem Plowman (B), xviL 67. 

He witness when I had reoovered him, 

The prince's head being spilt against a roeke 
Past all recover. Tragedy oS Hoffman G681)l 

2. In boating, the movement of the body by 
which a rower reaches forward from one stroke 
in preparation for the next: as, the bow oar is 
slow in the recover, 

recoverability (rf-kuv^6r-}^biri-ti), n. [< rc- 
coverahle + -ity (see -biMfy).] The state or 
property of being recoverable, 
recoverable (r§-kuv'<ir-a-bl), a. [< OP. (and 
P.) reoouvrable; as recDver^ + -able, Cf. recu- 
perable,'] 1. Capable of being regained or re- 
covered. 

You have lost nothing by missing yesterday at the triala 
but a little additional contempt for the HIghSteward ; and 
oven that Is reeoverable, as his long paltry speech Is to be 
printed. wSpote, Lettm, U. 48. 

2. Bestorable from sickness, faintness, dan- 
ger, or the like. 

It is a long time ... to spend in [mental] darkness; 
... If I am reoonerabU, why am I thus? 

Cowper, To Bev. John Newton, Jan. 18, 1784. 

8. Capable of being brought back to a former 
condition. 

A prodigal oonrte 

Is like the sun’s ; but not, like his. recovenMo, 

^AokTr. of A.. UL 4. 18. 

4. Obtainable from a debtor or possessor: as, 
the debt is recoverable. 
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in foqr powMiofy aoUoni at the common law. 

Blaelbbm, Com., m. x. 

5. That may be recovered from. [Bare.] 

Whether the elokneue or disease be curable and reem/er- 
able, yea, or no? J. Oatile, nOt-navria, an. 1662, p. 240. 

recorerableneSB (r^kav'^r-arbl-nen), n. The 
Btato of being recoverable ; capability of being 
recovered, 

recoverancef (r^-kuy'^r-ane), n. [< OF. re- 
coverancCf recovranccf recmrance^ recourrancCf 
F. recouvrantf pp, of recouvrer, recover : gee re- 
cover^,'] Kecovery, York Flays^ ]>. 223. 

recoreree (re-kuv-6r-§ ' ), w . [< recover*^ + -ee^ .] 
In laiCf the tenant or perHon againat whom a 
judgment is obtainoci in common recovery. Bee 
etmmon, 

recovereri (ro-kuv'6r-6r), n. [< ME. rectyverer, 
< OF. recovrevr, racouvreurj < rvcovrer, re<H)ver: 
gee recover‘d,'] One who recoverg; a reooveror. 

recoverer‘-*f , n. [ME. , < OF. recovricr^ aid, help, 
recovery, < recovrcTj recover: aee recover^,^ 
Aid; help; recovery. 

And by that Castcll wborC'Of I spuko liadde the salsnes 
all her reeouerer and all her auuonr of the con trey. 

MeHin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 185. 

recoveror (ro-kuv'6r-or), M. [< OF. rccovrcor, 
etc.; gee remvtrer^.y In law, ih(^ demandant 
or pereon who obtaing a judgment, in liig favor 
in common recovery. See common. 

recovery (re-kuv'6r-i), M.; pi. recttvcrica (-iz). 
[Early mod*. E. recomyry, recovtriv; < AF. re- 
cover y (Littleton), OF. reeovrve, rvcnvree, re- 
couvrec, recovcrcc, recovery, < recovrer, recover; 
gee recover^, v, Cf. recover'^, n., and niacfowt^.'] 

1. The act or power of recovering, regaining, 
retaking, conquering again, or obtaining re- 
newed pogflCHgion: as, to oflfer a reward for the 
recovery of gtolen goodg. 

What tho dovil should move mo to undertake the re- 
eowry of thia drum? Shak., All’s Well, iv. 1. 88. 

Mario Hnnudo, a Venetian, . . . HvimI alnuit the 14th Age, 
a Man full of setd for the recowrjf of the TTolv Land. 

Arbuthmit, Anciuiit Coins, p. 200. 

2. Besloration from a bad to a good condition ; 
egpecially, nmtoration from gicknegg, faintnegg, 
or the like ; algo, regtoration from low condition 
or inigfortuiie. 

Ixd us come in, that wo may bind him fast, 

And boar him home for his recovery, 

Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 41. 

'ilils year much of tho wheat is destroyed. . . . but the 
Lord hath sent much rain for tin; recoverst of the remainder. 

A. Morton, Now England s Memorial, p. 321. 

Pray tell me how you are, and if you are making a good 
recovery. Sydticy ShniUt, Tt» ('oiintess Grey. 

3t. Attainment; reaching. 

To tliiiiient that his adversaryoa ahowld not have ready 
rem^ry of the shore, and coome a land. 

Pvlydure VeryU, Hist Eng., xxv. (Camden 8oc.X p. 21S. 

4. In law, the obtaining of right to Romething 
by a verdict or judginent of court from an op- 
posing party in a guit.: an, the recovery of debt, 
dainageg, and coRtR by a nlaintifT ; the recovery 
of coKtg by a defendant ; the recovery of land in 
ejectment. Compare fine^, n., 3.~5. In fen- 
ciny, the return of the fencer to his ori^iuil 
pogition ^*on guard’' after extending himgelf in 
the lunge ( which gee). It is done by raising the left 
hand sharply, withdrawing tlie right foot from its place 
in oxiension, and flexing the right elbow more or less till 
the foil or sword is in tho proper position to await the 
opponent’s riposte (which see).-— AboUtlOll Of FlllOI 
andBeoovenesAoi Bee^nei.—cioinmoii or feigned 
recovery. 8ee common. 

recrayedt, [ME., < OP. recreu (ss It. ricre- 
fluto), pp. of rccroire, be recreant (gee recreant), 
+ E. -cd2,] Becreant. 

Ac reddestow neuere Aegum, thow rcorayed Mode, 

Whi the veiilauncu felon gaul and on his children? 

Piert Plowman (B), ill. 267. 

recreance (rek'r^-ans), n. [< ME. recreance, < 
OF weariness, faintness, faint-heart- 

edness, < recreant, weary, faint-hearted, cow- 
ardly : see recreant.^ Becreauoy. Chaucer. 

recreancy (rek're-an-Hi), n. [As recreance 
(see -cw),] Tho quality of being recreant; a 
cowardly yielding; mean-spiritedness. 

Amidst the poignancy of her regrets, her shame for her 
reercaney was sharper still. 

Hawdls, Annie KUbum, xxvli. 

recreandieet, n. [ME. reoreaundiae, < OF. re- 
creandiae, recreantiae, weakness, cowardice, rec- 
reancy, < recreantf recreant: sec recreant."] 
liecreancy; apostasy; desertion of principle. 

I seye nought fur recrcaundiae. 

For X nought doiite of yonre servlse. 

Rom. qfUw Rove, L 2107. 

recreant (rek'rf-ent), a. and n. [< ME. recre- 
rdoreaunt, rierayhand, < OF. recreant, re- 
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ereannt, giving up the contest, acknowledging 
defeat, weary; as a noun, one who acknow- 
ledges defeat, a craven, recreant; < ML. recre- 
den{t-)s, ppr. (cf. equiv. recreditua, a recreant, 
prop, pp.) of reored^ (> OF. recroire), give in, 
recant; ae recredcre, own oneself beaten in a 
duel or judicial cornet; lit. ^believe again,’ < Ij. 
re-, again, + credere, believe: see ernlent. Cf. 
miacreant.] I. a. 1. Beady to yield in fight ; ac- 
knowledging defeat; hence, craven ; cowardly. 
Compare craven. 

Ifo that detpelreth hyni is lyko tho coward chompiomi 
recreant, that solth “recroaunt” wUliouto nedo. 

Chaucer, rai'sun's Tide. 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! doff it for shame, 

And hang a calft*skiu on those recreant limbs. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 12K. 
2. Unfaithful to duty; betraying trust. 

And if I eny man it grannie, 

Holdeth me tor rccrcanidif. 

Rom. nf the Rote, 1. 4000. 

Who, for so many benoflts received, 

Turn’d reereatU to God, itigrate and false. 

MUUm, P. K., Ui. 188. 

Tlion and there 1 . . . offered np a vow . . . that I 
would in no manner prove recreant to her dear nuunury, or 
to tho luemury of tlie devout affection with which she had 
blessed niu. Pite, Talcs, 1. 440. 

n. n. One who yields in combat and criits 
craven; one who bogs for merev; heTicc,amoaii- 
spiritod, cowardly, or unfaithful wretch. 

With his oraftex gantio he cnlle, 

And callede thanie rerrayhandee alle, 

Kyiige, kiiyghtes iii-with walle. 

Perceval, 010. {llaUimll.) 

Yon are all recrcante and dasiarda 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI.. Iv. K. 28. 

We fliid 8t. J*nul 

No reemarU to this faith delivered once. 

Brmmiiny, King and Book, TT. 84. 

recreantly (rok'ro-ant-li), adv. [< ME. rtrrr- 
antly; < recreant + In a rocnuint or 

cowardly manner; basely; falsely. 

That he wold be dedo ful recreantly, 

Or dlsoomflte wold this crucll geant. 

Rmn.of Parieimyiff*. K. 8.), 1. 44;^(l. 

recreate^ (rok'ro-at), v. [< L. rcervalHs, pp. of 
recreare (> It. ricreare ss Bp. Pg. Pr, reen ur = 
OF. rcereor, P. rtkr^er), create or make again, 
revive, refresh, recruit, < re-, again, + crvarc, 
create; see <Tcatc,] I, trana. To revive or re- 
fresh after toil or exertion; rcatiiinatts as lan- 
guid spirits or exhausted strength; amuse; di- 
vert; gratify. 

Sweote sauers [savors] greatly recreatynye and ctoinfort- 
ynge iiatiu^. 

I*eter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First IhMiks on AmerlcH, 
|c<l. Arbor, p. 151). 

Go,reerMg 0 yourselves abroad ; go, sport 

B. Jirtison, Volpone, v. 3. 

Painters, when they work on white grounds, place Ikw 
foro them colours mixed with blue and green to recreate 
their eyes. Dryiien. 

As every day brought her stimnlatlng emotion, so every 
night yielded her reereoHny rest. 

Charlotte Bronte, Slilrley, xx. 
To reanimate, enliven, cheer, entcrtiiin. 
intrana. To take recreation. 

They suppose the souls In purgatory have liberty to 
reercato. L. Addieon, State of the Jews, p. 121. {Latham.) 

recreate^ (re-kr$-at'), v. t. [< Jj. rterraltM, 
pp. of recreare, create again: see retreated.] 
Ip create anew: often written distinctively 
re-create. 

On opening the campaign of 1776. instead of reinforcing, 
it was necessary to recreate the anny. 

MarnhaU. {WidiCtcr.) 

The mass of men, whoso very souls even now 

Seem to need rC’Creatiny. 

UnnmdiHf, Ring and Ikiok, II. 225. 

recreation^ (rek-re-a'shon), w. [< ME. retre- 
aHon. recreacyon, rccreatkoun, < 03'’. recreation, 
F. rectr^Uon = Pr. recreacio = Bp. recreadon 
rccrea^ = It. ricreadonc, recreation, 
diversion, < L. recrcatio{n-), recovery from ill- 
ness, restoration, < recreare, pp. recreaUia, re- 
fresh, revive; see recreate^. ] 1. The act of 
recreating, or tlie state of being recreated; re- 
froshment of the strength and spirits after toil ; 
amusement; diversion; also, some occupation 
which serves to recreate or amuse. 

Vnkyndely thoi kidde them ther kyng for to kenne. 

With oarmull comforth and colde [poor] reereodoun. 

York Playe, p. 48L 

God never did make a more calm, quiet, Innocent risers. 
(Mon than angling. /. WalUm, Conipleto Angler, L 6. 

Soft BecreaMone fit the Fonude.kind ; 

Nature for Men has rougher Sports design'd. 

Cenyreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

2. A short piece of music introduced among 
teohuical exercises for variety and practice in 
gtyle.— 8t. Dinner; refreshment; refection. 
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We will to our rssrsagon. Shak., L L. L., iv. 2. 173. 
wSim. L AtmissmenC, EbtsrCoinnwnt, etc. (see paetime), 
tpoit, play. 

recreation^ (rS-kr^-ft'shon), n. [< L. recrea- 
tio(ji-), in lit. senses: 8oe"rcm*a//o«i and reere- 
aU^.] The act of creating or funning anew ; a 
new creation; specifically, in tluol., rcgciiora- 
tion. Also written rv-crcatUm. 

recrealional (rek-nVa'shon-al), a. [< recrea- 
tion^ + -al.] Of, pertaining fo, or conducing to 
recreation. The Centui'y, XL. 17(i. 

recreatlon-gronnd (rek-re-a'shou-ground), n. 
A place set apart for sports and other recrea- 
tions. 

recreatiye (rek'r$-^tiv), a. [< OF. reercatif, 
F. rHrtmtif, divorahg, amusing, ss Bp. Pg. rc- 
ereativo = Tt. ricreativo, < L. recreare, pp. rvere- 
atus, recreate, revive, restorts ete. : see recre- 
ate^,] Tending to I’ecreate; refn^shing; giv- 
ing now vigor or animation ; giving rtdief after 
labor or pain; amusing; diverting. 

Another Vision hnppned to tho same Anthonro, as com- 
fortable reerealyve as the foniiur was dolorous, 

Puttenhatn, Parthuiiladoa 

I.ct not your rocrimthms lu) lavish spenders of your time ; 
hut ohiNiHO such which are hciUthfuI, short, tnuisioiit, 
recreative, Jcr. Taylor, Holy Living, 1. 1. 

In this "Manual of Sins" . . . our m^rrah'iw monk has 
Intnalncod short (alos, sumo grave uiul some he deemed 
fnootious, wiiich convoy an iiioa of domestic life and do- 
inostic hinguago. 7. irtgraeU, Ameu. of Lit., 1. 138. 

recreatively (rek're-a-tiv-ll), adv. In a rec- 
reative maimor; with* mentation or diversion. " 
Imp. Diet. 

recreativeneSB (rek'r«y a-l.i v-ik^s), w. I'he qual- 
il y of being recreative’, refreshing, or diverting. 

recrement (n^k're-ment), n. [< OP. reerement, 
F. recrement = Kj). P‘g. reeremenU*, refust^, < L. 
rccrcmentum, dross, slag, < ^reerrnere, < re-, 
back, + Cfrmre, pp. arttt.s, siquirate: see con- 
errn, oouerete, and cf. exeremeniK] 1. Biiper- 
fliioiiB matter siquiraied from tliat which is 
useful; dross; scoria; spume. 

Of all the vlsihle oroaturos thattlod hath made, none is 
so pure and shiipio as light ; it discovers all the foulness 
of the most earthly reerewente, it iiiixolh with none of 
them. 7/X>. Hall, Ucmains, p. 41. 

2. In mcd., a fluid which, after having been 
st'I)arated from the blood, is returned to it, as 
the saliva, the secretion of serous inombraiies, 
etc. 

recremental (rek-re-nnoi'fal), a. [< reerfmient 
+ -al.] Consisting of or pertaining to recre- 
ment; rt^creineiititiouH. Art of Pre- 

serving Uoaltb, iii. 2r>4. 

recrementltial (rek’'r(>-men-tiHh'al), a. [< P, 
recr&mentitiel ; us rcircmtmt + -it-ial,] Bame 
as rv<yrimentitiom. 

recrementitioilB (rek^re-men-tiHh'us), a. [ss 
Bp. I*g, rficremvntieio ; a’s reerement + -it-ioua,] 
Drossy; consisting of superfiuouH matter sepa- 
rated from that which is valuabh^ Boyle, 
Works, 1. 045. 

recrewt (re-krO' ), V. 1. [< ^reei'ew, < OP. reereue, 
rccrue, a ’supply, spare stores, recruit, P. re- 
erue, supply, addition, recruit, levy; see re- 
ertfit.] To recruit. 

One Intlro troop with some other odd troopers, and some 
strogling foot, that wore to recrew other cmiipanies. 

Prince RujierVe bealina up q/" the Rettel Quartern at PoeU 
[comb and Uiintntr (1643), p. xvl. {Davie*.) 

recriminate (re - krim ' i - nat), V. [< Ml i. reeri- 
minatua, p]), or reeriminarc Q It. reeriminare 
Bp. Pg. reereminar OF, rceriminer, F, rtkrimi- 
ner), accuse in return, < L. re-, back, + crimi- 
ftati, accuse: see eriminatr..] I. intrana. To 
return one accusation witli another; retort a 
charge; charge an accuser with a like <*rime. 

Such are some of the ^Ktrsorialities wiili which Decker 
rceriminaied, /. D'luraeli, Calumitlos of Authors, II. 880. 

n. trana. To accuse in retuni. [Bare.] 

Did not Joseph He under hlurk infamy? lie scorned so 
mnch as to clear himself, or hi recrimituOe tho strumpet. 

South. 

recrimination (re-krim-i-na'shon), n. [< OF. 
recrimination, F. 'recrimination = Bp. recrimi- 
naeion = Pg. revrimina^do = It. reeriminasione, 

< ML. recriminatio(tt-), < recriminare, recrimi- 
nat.e: see recriminate.] 1. Tho act of recrim- 
inating; the meeting of an accusation by a 
counter-accusation: as, to indulge in mutual 
reeriminationa. 

Let US eiidtiuvoiir to remove this objection, not by w- 
orMnobw (which is too easle In such casesXbut by living 
suitably to our holy Religion. 

StiUinyJlcet, Sermon^, IL vl. 

Short-sighted and Injudicious, however, as tho conduct 
of England may he in tliis system of aspersion, recrimina- 
tion on our iMut would be equally Ill-Judged. 

Irviny, Sketch-Book, p. 76, 
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2. In law, an aocuHation, brought by an accused 

E erson agaiiiHt. the accuMor, of being in a Hiini- 
ir guilt as chai*go<l, or derelict in a con’espond- 
ing duty ; a eounti^r-accusation. 
recriminatlTe (re-krim'i-nil-tiv), ft, r< rf crimi- 
nafp + J Of the nature of or pertaiFiin^; to 
reerimitiatiou; indulging in recrimination; re- 
criminatory. Jmit, iHvA, 
recriminator (re-kririi'i-na-tnr;, a. 

criminatf'ur =r S)), rtrrimhiHfhu ,, one who roerim- 
inatesy roerirriinaling; ns rvvr'nmvatc 4- -m'l.J 
One who veerinii nates; om? wlio accuses the 
accuser of a like erjni(‘. 

recriminatory (re-krim^i-mi-to-ri), ft, [= K 

rt^frnmiHfttoirc =r l^g. rrr.rinthnitorio ; os rceHmi- 
note 4- -ory.] Uetorting accusation; recrimi- 
nating. 

They Heuin hi liuve hui-ri ko entirely <i(;(:iip!et1 with tho 
defence cf the Krotieh iliierlmy, gfi veiy en>f«r in tlndlnu 
racrwioiffhrr.v jirec-.edenfH Im jiiHtffy every act of iU iiitoh 
erublu iiiHoJeiice. IhttkVf A Ui^icido i’cace, ill. 

recrOBSed (re-krdsl')i lit hirr. {a) Having 
the emis crossed, {h) Same as crosuf'd when 
noting a crosshd.: thus, a cross tu’osslet rr- 
is tti(‘ same as a cross c.rosslet crossed, 
recrucify (re krii'si-fi), r, I, [< rv- 4- vrnciftf,] 
To crucify again. 

Hy It (wilful hIuJ wtiilo, liM tho Apocidc teneiicH, remtxify 
tho Son of (ioil, and ngain expoHc Jlitii to open Hhiuiie 

lUtrruWt WorkH, VI. 7». 

recnidency rre-kWiMen-si), w. [As rfTrnfi{vsvv) 
4“ -fan*//.] Same as irvrmivHVfnitr. 
recrudesce (re-krf^-des'), V, i, \ iiret. and jip. 
rrcnifhHrt'ftf j»pr. rvernfhsviiHj. [z= l*g, rnrn- 
< Ij, recrufifsrrrfij become raw again, 
< rc-, bat^k, again, 4- ontflcsccrv^ grow harsli, < 
crudiDiy raw: seci vrufic,'] 1. To become raw 
or exacerbatful again. — 2. To revivtj; liecoiiie 
alivo again; be renewed. 

IdeaH whhdi have made no pari of the wukiiiK life arc 
apt to rr.imiiiritet' in the HleejswakhiK Mtate. 

Miiulf IX. 118. 

recrudescence fre-kr<i-dcs'ens), ?/. L< F. f <vra- 
flemmvf' = Sp. I’g- ytvnttifsfruntt ; as rvcrmlas- 
ent(t) 4- -cf .] 1. The state of being re-erudes- 

cent, or becoming raw or exaccrbati'd again. 
Hence — 2. A reopeming; renewal; a coming 
into existence anew; a frt^sli oiiibnuik. 

The kinK rctpiired Home reanhitlonMHhouId lie ninde for 
obvialiiiK the retrutlvtarncp of tlione ignonuiiiiH ahiiHesfor 
tile future that had lietMi ho MtMindiiloiiH before. 

Uiujrr Strrth, Exanieii, p. tW‘2. (IkivieH.) 
That recnniritrrfw of military orKiuilzation which fol- 
lowed tlic ConqiieHt. IJ. A>'no#T, Prln. of Sociol., g W6. 

3. In mrff., incn*tised activity of a disease or 
morbid procc‘ss after ])artia.l rc^covery. 

A kind of recnuifinreiu'r |of nearlet. fevorl, bat witliont 
the reanpeurnnee of the nuih, would M'ciii iMiSHible up to 
the eighth week. Qwnn, Med. Diet, p. 

4. In Aof., the jiroduction of a fresh shoot from 
the top of a ripened spike, 
recrudescency (re-kr<»-des'en-si), V, [An rc- 
crufhsvfnvr (sei^ -cy).] Saiiie as rrrntfirsfrutT. 
JirowHfiifj, King and Book, I. hTS. 
recrudescent (re-kro-des'ent), a, [= Pg. IT- 
erudesrvHtrj < ii. rf'n’Hfivsvvn{U)s^ ppr. of 
dvst'f^rr, break out afresli, become raw again, 
< r«-, again, 4- rrHtlcHrfrr, Ix'eonio raw.] 1. 
Growing raw, sons or painrul again. — 2. (dom- 
ing into existetice or renewed vigor again, 
recruit (re-kWh/), r. I l<\)rnu*Tly also rrcrntr ; 
ss I). rccrutcrcH = (S, rfrrntirrnt = Dan. rvicrti- 
par = Sw. rekrtflrnt, < OF. rrrnttrr, levy, ))rop. 
renluttrf mend, = I*g. rventtur, nWa/nr,* levy, = 
Sp. rcrluiarj complete, snpi>Iy, also recruU, = 
It. reclHlftrt j complete, h‘vy,<’Mli. rcrltitatr (nf- 
ti>r Kom.), recruit, orig. mend, patch, < L. rr- 
4“ Tent. (AS.) vtnt (> OF. rJut), clout, lit. ‘rag,’ 

* piece ’ : see clottO , The ori^. stmse was forgot- 
ten, and confusion ensued with OF. rfviriff, rc- 
crue, a supply, spare stores, etc., trrntr, a levy 
of troops, prop, an atlditioii, su])]dy, fein. of 
rtr.reu, F. rrrru, pp. of revroUrt\ ' ren'otstre, 
grow again, < L. re-, again, 4- crvsvvrv^ gi'ow, 
increase: see crawv*^^ htmase^ etc. ('£. mvrnt\ 
♦vm ir, eread.] I. trantf. 1. To repair by fresh 
supplies; supply lack or deficiency in. 

Ucr ciiockH glow the brighter. rvcniiiitM tholr colour. 

Qfvnmlle, vhyllig Drinking. 

2. To restore the wasted v’gor of; renew tho 
health, siiirits, or strength of: refresh; as, to 
recruit one’s liealth. 

And BO I bogiin the worhl anew ; and. by the blessing 
of God, was again pretty well rfcruitfil befon: I loft this 
town. It. AmJir (Arbor's Kng. Gainer, I. 886X 

I Hal down and talked with tin' family while our gitldc 
feeruited biniBelf with a laige dish of thli;k sour milk* 

£. Tatflar, Northern Travel, p. 419. 


3. To supply with new men ; speoifioally, to sup- 
jdy with new men for any aenoiency of troops ; 
make up by enlistment : as, to recruit an army. 

nis [Aiimrath's] forces, . . • though dally rffcmiUd liy 
the new supplies which came to them, yet mouldred 
away. Ntfrth, tr. of llieuet’a Llvea. 

The Frank population of ('yprus . . . was either con- 
stall tly dinilnuhlng or reeruUtd by arrivals from the W eat. 

iStuMw, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 168. 

4. To provision: take supplies on board of, as 
a vessel: as in tim phrase to mndf /tkijp. » gyn. 
Keinforce, replenisli. 

intram, 1. To gain new supplies of any- 
thing lost or wasted; gain flesh, health, spirits, 
etc. 

My master, said T, honest Thomas ... Is come to Bath 
to rerrvit. Yes, sir, I said to recrwtX— and whetlier for 
men, money, or constitution, yon know, sir, is nothing to 
him, nor any one else. ShMridan, The Aivals, 11. 1. 

2. To gain new supplies of men for any object; 
specifically, to raise n6w soldiers. 

Wlien a student in Holland ho there met Carstalrs, on 
a inission InUi that country b> reervit for persons quallfieil 
(o fill the chairs In the several universities of Scotland. 

»S\> W, Ilamilton, 

3. To enter poH for supplies, as a vt^ssel. 
recruit (re-krdt/ ), n, [= 1>. reermU = G. rccrut = 

Dan. rekrut = Bw. rekri/f, < OF. rccrcute s= Sp. 
rreJuta = Pg. rccn(ift ‘z= It. rcclufay rocniit; 
from tho v<‘rb, confused in OF. with recreuCf 
a supply, reerm^ a levy of troops.] 1. A fresh 
supply of anything wasted or used, as of pro- 
visions and supplies on shipboard, etc. 

('arryfng also plentiful recniifn of provisions. 

Daotrley, Virginbi, I. H ». 
A Itecrnit of new People. Ilowdl, Letters, 1. 1. as. 
TJie HtaUi Jm to have reeruUn tit its strength, and reme- 
dies to its distempers. tiurke. 

2. A soldier or sailor newly enlisted to supply 
the deficiency of an army or a navy; one who 
has newly filled a vacancy in any body or class 
of ptTsons. 

The iKiwers of Tiny 

With iresii tvctuPm (heir youthful chief sustuln. 

Dryden. 

3. A subst itiito forsoiiiet hiiig wanting. ( Kare.] 

Whatever Nature IniM in worth deny’d, 

Hlie gives in large reendta of needful pride. 

IUtiu\ KHsay on (Vltieisni, 1. 200. 
Port Of recruit (naut.), a recrulting-Btutlnn. 
recruital (ro-kriPtal), w. [< reerm! 4- -o/.] A 
renew<»d supiily of anytliing lost or (*xbausted, 
espc^cially of strength or vigor, bodily or imm- 
tal. [Kare.] 

Shortly afttM* this conimunlon Mr. Ghalmei's sought re- 
lief and tvcraiiul in an oxeiii Hioii to Fifeshirc. 

If. ilannOf Ulialment, II. 05. 

recruiter (ro-krr>'l<>r), w. One who recruits, 
recruithood (re-krdt'hmi), n, [< rcermt + 
-hood,'\ The cdiuiitioTi of a recruit; the slate 
or the period of being a recruit . [Rare.] 

Old 8<ildiiT8 who read this will I’einemhcr their green 
reerttUhottd and smile iiHSent. The- Crntitryf XXIX. 108. 

recruiting’ground (ro-krii'ting-ground), V, A 
})lace or region whf*re rt^cruitB are or may be 
obtained. 

The murderers of CcDsariiad iiirned tho provinces which 
they govenual intt) one vast. rfcruitiny-yriMnd for a last 
doc’lHivc struggle. IF. H’. Vajte*, Thu Early Empire, Iiit. 

recruitiug’party (re-kni'tiug-parni), n, A 
niimbor of soldiers, in charge of an officer or 
a non -commissioned officer, who arc dotac'bed 
from their regiment or post for the puriiose of 
enlisting roeniits. 

recruiting-sergeant (re-kriPting-shr'^jont), w. 
A s(*rgeant deputed to enlist recruits, 
recruitment (re-krdt'ment), w. [< P. reernts- 
Mftit = Bp. reehftmnienh as Pg. reet'utammio^ 
tlie act of recruiting ; as reerni 1 4- f .] The 

act or business of recruiting; the act of rais- 
ing nf*w supjdios of men for an array or a navy. 

Thu theoretical recruttment is partly voluntary and part- 
ly by lot for tlic inlUtia. FortniyMIy Jiev,, N. 8., X LIIL 40. 

Rec. Sec. An abbreviation of Jiecordinlj Sec- 
retary, 

reett, [ME., < L. rcctuSf straight, direct, 
right; see right,'\ Direct; immediate. 

Thus y% miaie and inercede os two matioro relocions, 
Iteet and indy root IHen Plowman {C\ iv. 8S6. 

rect. An abbreviation of (a) in pharmacy, 
{reetificafits) rectified; (b) rector, 
recta. W. Plui*al of rectum, 
rectal (rek'tal), fi. [< rectum '¥ -ah'] Pertain- 
ing to or coiinecteii with the rectum or straight 
gut: tis, rcefo/ parts or organs; rectal disease, 
oj[x*ration, instnmient; rectal action, evacua- 
tion.-^ Beotal alimentation, the administration of 
oncineta containing food specialW pretNired for absorp- 
tion by the inucoui memb^e of the large liitestine.-* 


Beotal amiBtbMia, the adminisiimllon of otheroroUwr 
anesthetica by tho rectum.— Saotal elminlae. See dU- 
miw.— aaotu eriaas, paroxyBrns of pain In the rectum, 
often with tenesmus, and seusatioDB as of a foreign body, 
met with in ooBea of locomotor ataxia.— BootU dla- 
phmgm, the sheet of muscles closing the rectal outlet 
of the pelvis, consisting of tho sphincter ani extemus 
■iipcrftcially, and a deeper liwor composed of the levator 
ani and coccygeua— Beictal fliaure, a very painful crack- 
like opening in tho mucous membrane of the lower part of 
tlio rectum. — Baotol glands. Sue nland, 
rectalffia (rek-taPji-k), n, [NL., < rectum, roo- 
tum,^ Or. alyoc, pain.] Neuralgia of the rec- 
tum : same as proctalgia, 
rectangle (rek'tang-gl), a, and n, [< OF. (and 
F.) rectangle as Sp. recUiuguh =s Pg. rectangulo 
=s It, rettaugolOf rectangular, a rectangle, < 
LL. rectiangulumf having a right angle, < rec- 
ttiSf right, 4- angultiUy an angle: see right and 
anglf^,^ I.t «.*Ucetangidar; right-angled. 

If oil Athens should decree that ... In rectangle tri- 
angles the square which Is made of ilie side that sub- 
tendetli the right angle is c(|Ur 1 to the Miuores which are 
mode of tliu sides containing the right angle, . . . geo- 
metricians . . . would not receive Hatisf action without 
demonstration thereof. Sir T, Brtnnnc, Viilg. Err., 1. 7. 


II. n, 1. A (luadrilatcral plane figure having 
all its angles right angles 
and its opposite sides conso- 
qmuil ly equal. When tho adja- 
cent sides arc ciiual, it Ih a siiuare. 
The area of a rectangle is ei|ual to 
the pifKltn;! of two adjacent sides : 
thus, if ilH Hides measure 6 feet and 
4 feet, itH urea is 24 mpiure feet. 

2. Tho product of two lengths. Thus, especially 
in old IxMiks, “the rectangle under two lines” is spoken of, 
meaning substantially the piixluct of ilieir lengths. 

3t. A nght angle. 

Th’ uentc, and the rret-Aiiglee too^ 

Stride not ho wide as obtimo Angles doo. 

Sylvectcr, tr. of J>u Bortos's Weeks, ii., The Goliimnea. 


Rectangle. 



An;ent, n Chief Rec- 
iant;Ieil gules. 



Rectangular Ily- 
Iierbola. 


rectangled (rok'tang-ghl), a, [< rectangle + 
1. I laving a right angle or right an- 
gles; right-angled. — 2. In 
her,, fomiing a right anglo, 
or broken twice, forming two 
right angles: said of a ho- 
raldie line tind also of a di- 
vision of tho field so bounded 
by it; as, a chief revtmigled. — 

FesM rectanglad. See/rsmi. 
rectangular (rck - 1 ang ' gu - 
[= rertaugulfiirc 

= Bp. J*g. rectf ingulf tr, ’< fi. reet(nigulu8,Toi*\Mi- 
gled; soe recUiugle,] Right-angled; having an 
angle or angles of ninety degrix's.— Rectangular 
coordinates, in anatylical gemn. See rniirdinatc,—' Bec- 
taniuilar hsrperbola, a hyiHTbolu whose asymptotes 
are at right aiiglos to ono another. 

—Rectangular map -projection. 

See projeehor^.— Rectangular solid, 
in geom., a solid whose axis Ih iiurpen- 
dicular to its 1 )Hho. 

rectanaularity (rek-tang-gu- 
lar'i-ti), n, [< F. rectaugulnrite; 
as rectangular 4- -t f//.] The qual- 
ity or state of boiiig rectangu- 
lar or right-angled; rcctiingu- 
laniess. 

rectangularly (rek-tang'gu-ljlr-ll), adv. In a 
rectangular manner; with or at right angles. 
—Rectangularly polarized, in optiai, oppositely po- 
laiir.od. 

rectangulamess (rck-tang"gfi-lgr-nes), n. Beo- 
tangularity. Imp, JUct, 
rectascenuon (rek-ta-sen 'shqn ), » . [< L. reettts, 
right, 4- a8C€nmo{ti-j, ascension.] In aatron,, 
right ascension, 
rera, n. Plural of reettm, 
recticrurSBUB (rek^ti-kr()-re'ns), w.; pi. recticru- 
rm (-1). [N J j., < L. rectus, straight, 4* trus (cn/r-), 
leg: see crurmts,'] The straight muscle of the 
front of the thigh; the rectus femoris. Coues, 
rectifiable (rek^ti-fi-a-bl), a, [< F. rectifiable 
= Sp. rectificahlc =‘’Pg. rccUficavcl; as rectify 
-able,'] 1. Capable of being rectified, cor- 
rected, or set right : as, a rectifiable mistake 
2. In geom,, said of a curve admitting the con- 
struction of a straight line equal in length to 
any definite part, of the curve, 
rectification (rek^ti-fi-ka^shon), n, [< OF. (and 
F.) rectification s Pr. rectificatio = Sp. recUfi- 
cacion ss Pg. recUfiea^do s It. rettificazione^ < 
ML. recUficatio(n-)f < rectificare, rectify: see 
rccHfy,] The act or operation of rectifying, 
(a) The act of correcting, amending, or setting right tw 
which is wrong or erroneous : aii, tlie rectification of eirori^ 
mistakes, or abuses. 

I’ho proper reetifieaHon of the expression would be to 
Uie adverb as. " 


insert 


H . . 


i<r, Rhetoric, xxfl. 
(b) The process of refining a siibstanco by repeated or 
fractional distillation : it Is in this way freed from other 
substances wlilch ore eiilier more or less volatile thaii 
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itielf, or from iion*r61«tfle matton : u, the rwU/feation 
of aptrlta. The oonoentratloo of eulphurlo aold In platinum 
or ^aas reasda U lometimeB (Improperly) called redti/ea- 
tton. 

The prooeaa of rroti/teaUan la (generally done by redla- 
tillfng; and filtering tliFoiigh altenitite layura of woolen 
blanketi^ sand, and granulated bone or maple ehareoal. 

Pap. Sci. MO., XXIX. 80. 
geont., the detei’mination of a straight line whose 
length is efiiial to a given portion of a curve ; the finding 
a formula lor the leu^h of tlie arc of a given curve.— 
Bootlfloatlon of a l^be, in a^iltron. and geog., the ad- 
justment of it preparatory to the solution of a proposed 
problem. 

rectified (rek'ti-tid), p, a, [Pp. of rectify,} 1, 
Made right; con*ected. 

Be just therefore to thyself all the way, pay thyself, and 
take at^iuittances of thyself, all the way, whkdi is only 
done under the seal and in the testimony of a rectified 
conscienoe. Panne, Benuont^ lx. 

2. In horLy developed in a deHinnl diroctioii, m 
when plain tulips are propagated till they sport 
into variegated forms. 

Borne of the progeny “break,** that Isl produce flowers 
with the vaiieg^on which is so much prised. The flower 
is then said to be ^*reetified" JBneye. BriL, XII. 25fl. 

rectifier (r<*k'ti-fi-6r), n, [< rectify + 

One who or that which rectifies, (a) One who cor- 
l ects or amends. 

Fast friend he was to reformation, . . . 

Next rectifier of wry law. 

S. BtUk% Iludlbras, 1. 11. 482. 
(b) One who refines a aiibstunce by repeated distillations 
or by flltering or any other method : speciflcally, one who 
reciffles litiiiors. (o) In the distillation of alcoholic liquors : 
(1) A vessel or receptacle in which a second dislJlbition is 
carried on, to condense the lltiuor and Increase its alcoholic 
strength, or to flavor It by exiK>sing the flavoring substance 
to the vaporised spirit. (2) A cylindrloal vessel continu- 
ous with a primary still, in which repeated distillatiiins 
(Ktciir till the alcohol roaches tlie desired strength. Also 
called reeiifyiwj column, and simply column, (dt) An in- 
strumoiit fonnerly used for indicating the errora of the 
compass. Falconer. 

rectify (rekM.i-li), r. t . ; pret. and pp. reetifled, 
ppr. rectify ivtf, [Early mod. E. revtife, redeye; 
< OF. (and S'.) rectifier = Pr. Sp. Pg. rcctifcar 
= It. rcttlficare, < reetiiieare, make right, 
rectify, < L. rcMns, Btraight (= E. ri(iht)y 4- 
•Hearcy < faecrcy make.] 1 . To make right or 
Htraight.; correct when wrong, erroneoiiH, or 
falHe; atnend: a», to rectify errorn, miatakea, 
or abuBea: Boinetimea applied to peraons. 

1 meant to rectify my conscience. 

Sfuik., Hen. VIII., II. 4. 203. 

I onlie strive 
To reefifie ahiises which deprive 
The (lospoll of his propagation 
And plentiful! cncreose. 

TVwws* Whintle (E. E. T. B.), p. 10. 

lioreetifie a common wealth with dehaushod fiecmiu is 
iinpossitile. Caja. John Smith, Works, II. 100. 

Wlien an authentic watch is shown, 

Each man winds up and rccHfiee his own. 

Suckling, Aglaiira, Epil. 

This morning I received from him the following letter, 
which, after having rectified some little orthographical 
mistakes, I sliall make a present of Ut the piihlie. 

Addieon, Uushaiids and Wives. 

Specifically — 2, In distilling: (a) To remove 
iinpuritioB from (an alcoholic distillate) and 
raiac to a re(|uirod proof or strength hy repeat- 
ed diatillatidn. As flavoring materials are often added 
during reotlfloatfon in the manufacture of gin, cordials, 
factitious brandy, etc., the term reetifg has boon extended 
to tlie performance of these processes. Hence — (J>) 
To bring (a spirit) by repeated distillation to 
the strcni^h required, and at the same time i o 
impart to it the desired flavor. See rectifier, 
— 3. In chemical mamif, and in phar,: (a) To 
separate impurities from (a crystalline body) 
by dissolving and recrystallizing it, sometimes 
repeatedly, and sometimes also with intermedi- 
ate washing of the crystals, (b) To raise (a li- 
quid) to a prescribed strength by extratd.ioTi of 
some part of its liquid compononts. Distillation 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure or in a vacuum, and 
absorption of water by substances having strong aflRnity 
for water, as ouiistic lime, oalclutn chlurid, etc., when such 
substances do not affect the choinical constitution of the 
siilMtanceB under treatment, are common processes em- 
ployed in rectlfleation. (o) To remove impurities 
from (solutions) by flltering them through sub- 
stances absorbent of dissolved irnmiritios, but 
non-absorbent of, and ohemioally inactive up- 
on, tho substance to be purified. Of such ma- 
terials bone-black is a typical example, espe- 
cially in sugar-roflning. (d) To puriJfy by one 
or more rosublimations. — 4, In math.y to deter- 
mine the length of (a curve, or a part of a curve) 
included between two limits. — 6. In the use of 
the globes, to place (a globe) in such a position 
that the solution of a given problem may be ef- 
^ted with it— BooUfying developable, or reofel- 
— '‘~llopAble anrfboe of a non-plane curve, a 
9 aorlkco luoh that, when it is unrolled into a 


plane with the ounre to whioh it belongs, the latter is un- 
rolled into a right line : it Is Mrpcndlculai' to tho normal 
and the osoulaUng planes. — fteonfirlng edge, the cuspi- 
dal edge of the rectifying developable.— Notifying line, 
the line common to two consecutive rectifying planes.— 
Reotdiying plane, a plane tangent to the r<>ctifying sur- 
faoe.^'h) reotl:^ alooboUo liquors. See def. 2.— To 
rootlDrasan-difa. Bee the quotation. 

To redifi/ the dial (uaing the old expretmidn, which means 
to prepare the dial for an observatlun). 

Fncgc. Brit., VIT. Ifil. 

To reotiiy the oouxse of a VesaeL in >un . . td deU rmine 
its true course from Indications of the ship's compass, by 
correcting the errors of tho compass due tu niognctic \u- 
riatlons and local attractions.— To rectify the globe, in 
OMtron. and geog., to bring the sun’s nlai'c in the ecliptic on 
a globe to the brass meridian, or otherwise to atljiist it in 
ortler to prepare It for the solution of any pmiiosed i)rol>. 

1. Improve, Better, etc. (sett amend), rearesH, 
adjust, regulate. 

Becti^adSd (rek-tig'r^dS), «. pi . [NL.: hoc 
reetigrade,] A group of spwlors ; the rcctigriuh* 
spiders. Also Jieettgraday Rcctigradcs, 
rectigra4le (rek'ti-grad), a. [< L. rectu.^, 
straight, + ^cuU, step : see graded, ] Wal k i i ig 
straight forward, as a spider; pertaining le 
the Kectigradm: correlated with laierigradc, 
saltigradc, etc. 

rectilineal (rek-ti-lin'e-H-l )» «• f i -f • It- rettm uco 
= OF. (ano F.) rectiUgne; < ML. *^rcctilincus, 
having a straight line, < L. rectus, straight, 
right, + linedf a lino : see right and littery w. j 
Hame as rectilinear, 

recfliilineally (rek-ti-lin'e-ul-i), adv, i^aine as 
rectilinearly, 

rectilinear (rok-t i-lin 'e-llr), a. [< L. rcctili nr us, 
rectilineal (see rectilitieal)y 4- Slraiglit- 

lined; bounded by straight linos; consisting 
of a straight lino or of straight linos ; straight : 
as, a rectiliuear figure or courso. Also rrcti- 
lineal. 

Whenever a ray of light is by any obstacle l iirniul out 
of its rectilinear way. It will never retuni the huiiic rcc- 
tUinear way, unless perhaps by very gteat nt^chhait. 

Newttniy Opti(‘kH. 

BectUlnear lens, motion. ef«. Bee the nouns. -- Keoti- 
llnear musdlo. Bee muarlel, 2. 
rectilinearlty (rok-ti-lin-e-ar'i-ti), n, ( < recti- 
linear 4- -ify.] Tho state of being reel ilinmir. 
Coleridge. 

rectilinearly (rek-ti-lin'^-jlr-li), adr, Tn a 
rectilinear manner or dWetAon ; in a right liiu*. 
rectdlineamess (rok-ti-lin'e-ilr-nes), n, 'riic 
quality or condition of being rectilinenr. 11. 
k, dreg, Misc. Essays, 2d sef., p. 230. 
rectilineonst (rek-ti-lin'e-ns), a. [= OF. (and 
F.) reeWigne = Bp. rccUtineo = Pg. rrctiliueo = 
It. retUlineOy < ML. *rcetilineus : see rcctili neat . ) 
Uoctilinear. Itayy Works of Croat ion, i. 
rectinerved (rfk'ti-nc’?rvd), a, [< L. net ns, 
straight, 4- nerve, 4- In hot., iiay- 

ing nerves running straight from their origin 
to tho ajiex or to tho margin : said most I.v of 
parallel-nerved leaves. 

rection (rek'sliqn), w. [< L. rectio(n-), a haul- 
ing, guiding, goveriimont, direction, < rcgcrcy 
]) 1 ». rectus y ni 1 e, govern : see regm /. ] Tn gra tn . , 
the influenco or power of a word in (Minsoquenco 
of which another word in tlie sent cnee ninsl 
have a certain form, in regard to nninbcr, case, 
person, mode, or tho like; government.. 
rectipetality (rek'^ti-pe-iarj-ti), n. [< r.. m - 
UiSy straight, + petere, seek (see petition), + -at 
+ -iff/.] In bot.y the inherent tendency of stems 
to grow in a right line, as indicated hy Voeeli- 
ting’s experiments with tho cli noslat.. Kvcu purls 
imiwn crooked incline to Htraighton wlioii fnjcd fnuri ilr- 
flecting Infliumccs. 'Iliis gcncnil Icndency Ih niiHiitlcit, 
however, hy an irregularity called hrtcrauxrsM (which sui?). 
rectlrostral (rek-ti-ros'tral), a. [( 'J*. F, rer//- 
roatre; < L. rcciusy straight, 4- rostrutUy beak. 4- 
-flfZ.] Having a straight bill or beak, ns a bird, 
rectiflcbiac (rek-tis'ki-ak), a. f< NL. rectum 
4- ischium 4- -oc.] Hame as ischiorccUd. 
rectiserial (rek-ti-se'ri-al), a. [< L. rectus, 
straight, 4- «mV«, a row*: syv scriat.] 1. Dis- 
posed in a right line; reeliliiiear or straight, us 
a row or si^rics of tnirts. — 2, In bot.y disiiosed 
in one or more straight ranks: siieeitieally used 
by Bravais, in contrast with eurriserial (which 
see), to describe those Ibrins of phyllotaxy in 
which a second leaf soon stands exactly over 
any given leaf, and thus all full into right lines, 
rectiflc (rek-tit'ik), a. [< rcclUis + -m.] Per- 
taining to or affected with rectitis. 
rectitls (rek-ti'tis), w. [NL., < rectum 4- 
Inflammation of the r<*ctum. 
rectitude (rek'ti-tud), Uf [< OF. rectitude f ret- 
iitudey F. rectitude =: Pr. rceteiut=: Oat. recti tut 
as 8p. rectitud = Pg. rectitude =: It. retUtudiney 

< L. rectitudo (-iw-), straightness, uprightness, 

< rectus, straight, = E. right: see rifitt.} 1. 


Straightness : as, the rectitude of a lino. John- 
son, 

Young pines, hont by . . . snowfalls or other accident, 
in seeking to recover tlieir rertitude, dcseri he every grace- 
ful form of curve or spiral. A. B. Alcott, Tublot^^ p. 12. 

2. Kightuess of principle or practice; upright- 
ness of mind; exact conformit v to truth, or to 
the rules prescribed for moral conduct by ei- 
ther divine or human laws; integrity; honesty; 
justice. 

Of tlie rectitwie and sincority of their life and doctrine 
to Judge rightly, wee must Judge hy that which was to bo 
their rule. Milton, Uofoniiation in Eng., i. 

1‘rovidi‘d they “keep o' Uie windy side of tho law,** tho 
great, majority arc but little restrained hy regard for strict 
rectitude, il, Spencer, Bocfal Statics, p. 405. 

3. ('orreci.ness; frocdoin from error, as of con- 
duct. 

I’erfectly (roiiaeinnH of tlie rectitude of her own appear* 
ant e. iHliejattrihuted all this niirth to theiMldlty of mine. 

Oiddstnith, The Bee, Ho. 2. 
-Byn. 2. Integrity, Pitrighineint, etc. (see honeily), piin- 
ciple, ei|iil(y. 

recto (rck'to), u. [1. < L. rcctOy abl. of rectum , 
right: see right, w. 2, For recto folio, *tho 
right pMge,^ opposed to verso folio, ‘tho oppo- 
site page’: L. recto, abl. of rectus, right; fitlio, 
abl. of folium, a leaf, shoot: soe folio.} 1. In 
lau\ a writ of right, now iibolishod. — 2. In print- 
ing, tho right-hand ])ugc of an opon book: op- 
jioscmI to tho h*f1-hand, rrrerso or verso. In hooks 
as coininDiily printed, the odd folios, pages 1, 3, 6, 7, etc., 
are liic n^ctos ; the even folios, puges 4, 0, etc., the 
raveistm. 

.liiTiiiis had seen Imoks of this kind printeil by Coster 
(the hegiiiningH of his hilHiurs) on tin; rectm of the leaves 
only, nid. on tiuth sides. Knegr. Brit., XXlll. 680. 

recto-, lu couqiosition, roctal; of tho rectum. 

rectocele (rok'lp-sol), n. I< NL. rectum, rec- 
tiiiu, + (ir. tumor.] Prolapso of tlio rec- 
tovaginal wall through tho vagina. Oomj>are 
proctocele. 

rectogenital (rok-tri-jon'i-lal), a. f< NL. rec- 
tum, roctum, + L. gctiitalis, genital.] Of or per- 
taining at onco to t h(> roctum and to tho geni- 
talia: as, tho chamber. 

rector (rok'tpr), n, [s= OF, retteur, rvctcur, F. 
rvctcur s= Pr.’Hp. reefttr s= l*g, rector, rtdtor s= It. 
ret tore, < L, rector, a. rnlor, (lirootor, rector, < re- 
gervy ]>p. rectus, rulo: soo regent.} 1. A ruler 
or govt'ruor. [Karo.] 

'I'he rrrter of the vniiiorsilie called to i^niiisell all the 
doctors regentes that were thatt.ynie ut Tholose. 

Halt, Hen. VIIT., an. 22. 

Henson (which in right slioiild be 
The Hpucial reefttr of all hai iiiony). 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

Who shall he (iie rectors t»f our dally rioting? 

Milton, ArcupnglLlctt (eil. iialesX p. 24. 

2. In tln^ (7/. of Kng., a clorgvman who has 
Wi(^ chargf* of a parish and full possossion of 
all I ho rights ami privilogos iitt aclio«l thereto, 
lie differs from Hie rimrln lliai the hitter is niititlod only 
to n ccrtulii proportion of the ce.c lest ost leal income i^- 
ciully set apart to tlie vicaitigc. Tlio latter, again, differs 
from tlie curate (in the narrower or fKipiilar sense of that 
word), who is Hiihjeet to ilie iiicuiiilioiih whether rector or 
vic.ur, and the nniouiit of whose siihiry is determined not 
by tin* law, Imt hy tlie patron of tho hetieflce, or by the 
luciiiiiiicnt employing him. AhbroviatiKl Beet. 

The hislKips that are spoken of In tho time of the primi- 
tive (’hiireh, all siicli us parsons or rect^trs of parlsheB arc 
with us. Ihstker, Eccles. I'ollty, vll. 1.3. 

3. In till' United States, a clcrgjVriian in charge 
of a parish in the I'rotestant Episcopal rinircTi. 
— 4. lu the Itoni. (*alh, Ch,, an cetdosinstic in 
charge of a congrejgation, a college, or a reli- 
gious house; speciflcally, the superior of a 
•lesiiit seminary or college. 

His wife . . . fled ... to Sutnt .Tuques I e (Irniid ; . . . 
her death . • . was faitlifiilly conflrnicd hy tho rector ot 
the place. Shak,, All's Well, Iv. 3. 60. 

5. The chief cdeidive officer of some universi- 
ties, as in France and Kcotlaml. Jn Scntlniid rector 
is also tho title of the head master of an academy or ImiKir- 
t HTit public scluKil : in iilnghiiid, of tho heads of Kxeteratid 
Liiutoln colleges, Oxford. In the Pnited States it is a title 
asHuniod hy thojiriiicifialM of hotiio private sehuols: as, the 
rectors of Bt John’s and HI. Paul s. In Oennaiiy rector is 
tho liilo of the head of a higher school ; the chief officer of 
a univeriiity Is stvled rermr nmgnifieus or, when the prince 
of the country Is the titular head, reeUirvMgnifieeniimmuM. 

The reeUtr ... in the first iiistaiicc whs head of the 
faculty of arts. . . . It was not until the middle of the 
14lh century (hat the rer.Urr became tho head of the col- 
lective university [of Palis]. Encgc. BriL, XXIII. 885. 

6. The presiding officer or chairman of certain 
gilds and associations. 

Many artists ... us reelurs represented the greater and 
lesser art guilds in the city government (of Hiena]. 

C. C. Perkitts, Italian Sculpture, p. 51. 
Lay rector, in (he Ch, Hf Eng., a layman who roceivos and 
jaissesses the reeturial tithes of a heiiefloe. Lee, Glossary. 
- BKlooionaiy rector, in the Ham. Cath. CK, a priest 



nctor 

appoiniod hy tho blHhop to certain purishoi In England, 
in the United HtatcH to the cliargo of any parieh.— Rec- 
tor Of a Board of TTuatees, the nrcBidlng otUcor. 
rdctoraffe n, . ncUtraife^i rector 

+ •agvT^ Aroctd’r’H boMofice. VjominiTi^vicaragc, 
Hie jjMUitoriB wyll he wclll content 
'I'o lelf viK»n the fer Ihk rent, 

Nor liCB 811111 Vicare for hlH wulgi^ 

Or Jlector for hlH liecturaiya. 

Ijauder, Oewtie of KyiiglB (E. E. T. S.^l. H26. 

rectoral f r<*k'tor-« l ), a. K F, rectmal = 8p. rec- 
toral, < Ml^. ^revJurnliii, < L. rector, a rector; Hee 
rector,'] Harno iih rectorial, Jitacksfonc, 
rectorate (rek'<.<,»r-uO’ and a, [< F, rectorat 
a= Sp. rcclora<lo \si 1*^. rcitoro(to= It, rettorato, 
< ML. rccloraluji, the oiTice of a recior, < L. rco- 
tor, a rector: Ht^e rector,] 1, n. The office or 
riiiik of rector ; the jieriod of iiicumhoiicy of a 
rector. 

IJIh two rectAtraU'H in our rtly, from 1821) to 1845, bbw the 
hegitinliig of aHucreHMfiil revolt uKiiirml tliu luaderBhip of 
Evangel iculH. Thn Anutruaii, X. 207. 

n. a. Same us rectorial, 

lllB very iiiHtruetivon'chirah* uddroBHon The Backward* 
tienB of tlie Ancieiiih in Natuiiil Science. 

Ptqt. Sci. Mo., Xlll. 208. 

rectoress, rectress ( rek ' t or-es, -tres), n, [< rec- 
tor + -exs-. I 1. A female rector or ruler; a 
governess, fitnre.] 

He flioii iilone tlie rert’rfAU of thiB iflle. 

With all the MMoh 1 eiiti thee eiiBtile. 

ttrnjfton, Legend of Matilda, at. 80. 
Gri‘ut mother l•'ortllno, queen of htinian state, 
Jtectreiuiot uetion, arhitruBS of fate. 

if. Jonivm, SeJanuB, v. 4. 

2. A rec,l.or’s wife. [Humorous.] 

In this way the worthy IteclnreM conHolcd hcraelf. 

Thaqkeray, Vanity Fair, xlviil. 

Also reclrix., 

rectorial ( rek-l r/ri-al), a, [< rector + -iaL] Of 
or j»ert.ainiiig to a rector or a rectory. —Recto- 
rial tithes, tithes payable hi the rector, ordinarily thoBC 
of corn, hay, and wotHl, Also jrreat titties. 

Tlie tithes of many thingM, ub wimiU in ]>articii1ar, ore 
in Bunic parishuH rcnUnrialf and In Bonie vicarial Htfies. 

lilaeksUme, (Join., 1. xt. 

rectorship ( rek pr-ship), n, f < rector + 

1, The oilice or rank of a rector. — 2t. Itmo; 
direction; guidance. 

Why, had y<»ur ImnIIob 

No heart iitiiong your or hud yon tongues to cry 
Against the rectorship of Jiidgunieiit? 

Shak., CJur., it 3. 218. 

rectory Crek'tor-i), )/. ; pi. rcctorice (-iz). [< OH. 
rector ic =s Sp. ’nr/or/ri = Pg. rcitoria =r It. rct- 
toria, < ML. revtoria, tlie office or rank of a rec- 
tor, < Ij. rector, a rector : see rector.] 1, A par- 
ish churcli, parsonage, or spiritual living, with 
all its right s, title's, and gleiies. — 2. A recl.or’s 
mansion or fmi'soiiage-hoiiHe. 

The Itectory w'as on the other Bide <jf the river, close 
to the church, of which it was the flttlng conipniiioii. 

Georye Eliot, Felix Ilol^ xxiii. 

rectOSCOpe (rekMO-skdp), n. [< NL. rectum, rec- 
tum, + Or. ffhuwf iv, view.] A speculum used for 
rectal examinaiioii. 

rectostenosis ( nik " to - ste - no 'sis), w. [NL. , < 
rovtnm (sc'<‘ rectum) *+ Or. aricum^, stricture; 
H(Mi stenosis.] Stricture of the rectum, 
rectotomy (vok-tot'p-mi), w. [< NL. rectum, ri'c- 
tum, + Or. -Tofiin, ^ rr/wtiv, rapeiv, cut.] The 
operation for dividing a rectal stricture, 
recto-urethral (rckMo-n-re'thral), a. Pertain- 
ing to the nu'tnm and to the urethra: as, the 
recto-urethral snace (a vertieal triangular inter- 
val between tlie mcMnhratious urethra above 
and the rectum below, with the apex at the 
]»rostate gland).- Recto-urethna fistula, a ftstula 
connecting the rectum and the uretlii'a. 

recto-uterine (rek-to-u'te-rin), a. Of or be- 
longing to the rectum aild the iiterns.— Recto- 
uterine folds or ligaments, sciniltinar folds of perito- 
neum passing one on each Bide from the rectum to the 
posterior uppi'r surface of the utoriiB, forming the lateral 
walls of the rectovaginal pouch. Reoto-uterlne fossa, 
the space hetween the uterus and the rectum almve the 
bonlers of the recto-uterine folds.— RectO-UtMlne 
pouch. Hee pouch. 

rectovaginal (rck-to-vaj'i-nal), a. Of or be- 
longing to I lie rectum and tfie vagina.— Recto- 
vaginal fistula, a (IstulouB opening between tlic rectum 
aim the vagina. - Rectovagmal homla. Maine os rec- 
efjosf s.— Rectovaginal poueffi. Hee poKcA— Rectovagi- 
nal septum, the tissues separating the rectum and the 
vagina. 

rediovesical (rok-t 6-ves'i-kal), a, [ < NIj. rectum 
+ E. twsicat.] Of or belon^ng to the rectum 
and the bladder.-- Rectpveslcal fascia. 8ee/<wcfa. 
—Rectovesical folds, the posterior false liganients of 
the bladder, lunate folds of peritoneum hutwooii the blad- 
der and the rectum in the male. Also culled tsmUufUir 
/olds qf Rectovesical fOSSa, the pouch of 

peritoneum lying between the blatldor and the reotoxu,— 

Reotovedoal poudh. seepoueA 
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rectress, n. Bee reetoress, 
rectrices. n. Plural of reetrix, 
rectricial (rek-trlsh'al), a. [< NL, reetrix (rec- 
tric-), a tail-feather*Vsoc reetrix), + -ial,] Of 
or pertaining to rectnees. 
rec6±l (r(3k'trikH), n.; pi. rectrices (rek-tri'sSz). 
r< L. reetrix, directress, governess, mistress, 
fern, of rector, ruler, governor; see rector,] 1, 
Same as rectoress, 

A late queen reetrix prudently commanded. 

7. Travels In Africa. (LtUham,) 

2. In ornith,, a tail-feather; one of the long 
or large quill-feathers of a bird’s tail : so call- 
ed from its use in directing or steering the 
(iourso of a bird in flight, like a rudder. The reo- 
trices arc comparable to the similar large flight-feathers 
of tlio wing, callod remiaes. In the Sawrura, or Jurassic 
birds witli long lisartl-like bony tail, the rectnees are hl- 
sorlally or distichoiisly arranged in a row on each side of 
the caudal vertehne. In all modern birds they are set 
together in a fan -like niatiiihr upon the pygoetylo. (See 
Eurhipidura.) In a few birds they are rudimentary, as 
in grebes. Ttie most frequent numimr by far is twelve^ 
which prevails (witli few anomalous exceptions) through- 
out the great order PaMeres,AnA also in very many other 
birds of dltfercnt orders. In many picarian hiras the 
number is ten ; in a very few eight. In various water- 
birds the rectrices run up to higher numbers, twenty-four 
being probaldv the maximum. There is normally always 
an even number, these feathem being paired. In sise, 
shape, and texture they are endlosriv varied, giving rise 
to all the different shapes a bird's tall presents, 
rectum (rok'tum), u,; pi. recta (-tfi). [= F, 
rectum = Sp. Pg. recto = It. retto, K NL. rec- 
tum, abhr. of L. rectum intestinum, the straight 
iiitestiue: reeft/ta, nout. of straight: see 

mgUt,] In anat, and eoiil,, a terminal seci-ion 
of the intestine, ending in the anus: so callod 
from its coinjiaratively straight course in man; 
the lower bowel: more fully called intestinum 
rectum, in man the rectnm is the oontinnatlon of the 
sigmoid flexure of the colon, lieginning about opposite the 
promontory of the sooruiii, a little to the left side, and nin- 
Ding through the pelvis to the anus. It is supported hy a 
proper duplication of rieritonenm, the mesoreotum, and 
other fascia). 1 ts structure Includes well-developed longi- 
tudinal and clrcnlar niiisculai* tlbers, the latter being ag- 
gregated into a stout internal sphincter muscle near the 
lower end. In animals whose colon has no s|>eclul sigmoid 
flexure there is no distinctloii of a rectum from the rest of 
tile large iiitestine ; and the term applies otdv to any given 
or taken temiliial section of the bowel, of whatever char- 
acter. In inatnnials above moiiotremes the rectum is en- 
tirely shut off from the urogenital organs, ending in a dis- 
tinct anus; hut in most animals it eiids in a cloaca com- 
mon to tlie digestive and unigeiiital systoms. The rectum 
receives the refuse of digestion, and retains the feces until 
voided. Heu outs under iidrstine, pcrilAmmim, PuhnoneUa, 
PuenoffotUda, AppendiculariOj and lUaUidx.— flnl iiwina 
or the reotum. Bee eolumu. 
rectus (rok'tiiH), w.; pi. recti (-tl). [NTi., ftbbr. 
of L. rectus musculus, Btraigbt iiiuHcle: rectus, 
Htraight: see right,] lu anat,^ one of several 
niuHides so culled from tbo straightness of their 
coiirae, either in their own axis or in the axis of 
the body or part where they lie.^- Recti capltlB, 
five naira of small muscles, the anticus major and minor, 
posticus major and minor, and the lateralis, all arising 
from the lower part of the occipital hone and inserted into 
tiie transverse prooesses of the upiier cervical vortohm.— 
Rootus abdominis extemus. BameaspmmfdafM(a>. 
— Rootus abdominis Intemus, the straight muscle of 
the abdomen, in the middle line in front, mostly inclosed 
In an ationeurotic sheath formtsl hy the tendons of other 
alKlomlnal muscles, usually intersected hy several trans- 
verse tendons, and extending from Uiu piihls to the ster- 
num, in some animals to the ton of Uio Hterimm. — Reotns 
femorls, the anterior part of tiio au od riceps extensor. It 
in a fusiform, hipennate muscle, anslng hy two heads from 
the ilium, and inserted into the Iwse of the patella.- Bee 
cut under tnusefel .— ReotUS latoralis, the lateral straight 
miiaelo of the head, arisitig from the transverse process of 
the axis, and inserted into the jugular process of the occlp- 
Ital.— Reotoa medians ooult same as realm oeuH iiOtr- 
nm.— Rectus ocoll extemus. Inferior, intemus, su- 
perior, the external, inferior, intenial, superior straight 
niiiselo of the eyeball, turning the ball outward, down- 
ward, inward, or upward. Bee cut under Rec- 

tus stemaus, in man, an occasional slip lying length- 
wise upon the stemam, representing the prolongation up- 
ward of the reotns abdominis externus, as is normal in 
many animals.— RectUS tboradS, in man, an occasional 
slip, similar to the last, but lying deep-seated, supposed 
to rei>rosout the oontlnuation upward of the rectus ab- 
dominis iiiteriina 

recttbant (rek'u-bant)i a, [< L. rccuban(t-)s, 
ppr, of recubare^ lie hack : see recubation,] Ly- 
ing down; reclining; recumbent, 
recubation (rek-u-ba'shon), n, [< L. recubare, 
pp. recubatus, lie upon the back, lie back, re- 
cline: see recumbent,] The act of lying down 
or reclining, [Bare.] 

The French and Italian traiidatlona, expressing neither 
position of session or rscubatiw^Co only say that he placed 
iiimself at the table. Sir T, Brovme, Vulg. Err., v. 6. 

recueil (r6-k6y'), n, [F., a collection: see rc- 
cutc^,] A collection of writings, 
recuilef, v, and n. An obsolete form of recoil^. 
recoilementti n. An obsolete form of reooit- 
menU 


• xeeuperatlTe 

reenle^t, and n. An obsolete form of recoUi, 
recule^, n. [BIE., also reeuyeU, < OF. reeusil, 
F. recum, a collection, < reeueiuir, collect: see 
recollect,] A collection of writing; a book ox 
pamphlet. Caxton; Uallitoell, 
recultivate (rfi-kurti-vfit), v. t, [< re- + oulU- 
rate. Cf, OF, reculHver, recultivate.] To cul- 
tivate anew. 

recultivation (re-kul-ti-va'shon), n, [< reculU- 
vale + -ion.] The act of culiivatiug anew, or 
the state of being cultivated anew, 
recumbt (re-kum^), V, i, [< L. recumberc, lie 
back, recline: see recumbent.] To recline; lean; 
repose. 

The king makes an overtnre of pardon and favonr unto 
von, upon condition that any one or you will reeuvnbs, rest, 
lean upon, or roll himself upon the jiursoii of his son. 

Barrow, Worka H* iv. 

recuxubence (rCv-kum'bens), n, [< rccumh€n{t) 
+ -ce,] Same as recumhciuaj, 

A recumbence or reliance upon Christ for justifloation 
and salvation. Lord Ntnrth, Light to Paradisa p. 64. 

recumbency (ry-kum'beu-si), n, [As recum- 
bence (see -67/).] 1. The state of being recum- 

bent ; the p(>Htnre of reclining, loaning, or lying. 



Coivpcr, Task, 1. 82. 

2. Best; repose; idleness. 

Wlien the mind has been once habituated to this lazy 
recumbeney and satisfaction, ... it is in danger to rest 
satisfied there. Loeke, 

3. The act of reposing or resting in confidence. 

There ore yet others [Christians] wlio hope to he saved 

by a bare act of recumbency on the merits of Christ 

Bp. AUerlmry, Bennons, II. xlv, 

recumbent (re-kum'bout), a., [< L. recum- 
hm{t-)s, pnr, of recumberc, lie bacl^ recline, < 
rc-,back, + cubarc, lie: see cumbent.] 1. Loan- 
ing; reclining. 

The itonian recumbent . . . postiu’e in eating was intro- 
duced after the first Punic war. 

Arbvthnot., Ancient Coins, p. 184. 

2. Beposlng; inaetive; idle; listless. 

What snitMiih oinollicnts in theology 
lieeimdmiU virtue’s downy doctors preach ! 

Youny, Night Thoughts, iv. 644. 

8. In ffoiil, and bot,, noting a [nirt that loans 
or reposes upon anything— Recumbent hairs, In 
entom., hairs that lie partly against tbo suriuce^ but are 
not pressed close to iU 

recumbently (re-kum'bent-li), adiJ. In a re- 
cumbent manner or posture.- 

recuperabllity (re-ku^pe-ra-bil'i-ti), w. [< re- 
cuperabfe + -itg (see -bility).] Ability to re- 
cuperate; i)ower of reeuporalion. [Bare.] 

A state of almost physiological rccvperability. 

Alien, and JNeurol,, VII. 46.^ 

recuperable (re-ku'pe-ra-bl), a, [< ME. rc- 
cuperahlc, < OF.’ rccupm'ahiczz: Sp. recuperable = 
Pg. rccujMiravcl, < ML. ^recuiwrabilis, < L. re- 
cuperarc, recover, recuperate; see recupei'ate, 
rccovm'^. Of. recoverable,] Becoverablo ; that 
may be regained. 

And lianl it is to ravysshe a treosour 
Which of nature is not recuperable. 

Lydgate, The I'ragedies. 

Thorfore, if thou yet hy couiisailo arte recuperable. 

Flee thou froni Idlenesse and alway be stable. 

Sir T. Elyot, Ine Qovemour, i. 18. 

recuperate (re-ku'pe-rat), V, ; pret. and pp. re- 
cuperated, ppr. recuperating, jX L. recuptra- 
tus, pp. of recujicrare, reciperarc f> It. recuperare 
= Sj). Pg. recuperar as F. ricup^'cr), get a^ain, 
regain, ro<*.over, revive, restore, ML, also intr., 
revive, convalesce, recover; see the 

older form in E.] I. trans, 1. To recover; re- 
gain: as, to recuperate one’s health or spirits. 
— 2. To recoup. [Bare.] 

More commonly he [the agent] paid a fixed sum to the 
olerayman, and recuperated himself by a grinding tyranny 
of the tenants. Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xvf. 

n. intrans. To recover; regain strength or 
health. rU.S.J 

recuperation (r^-kfi-pe-ra'shon), n. [< OF. re- 
cuperation, F. recuperation == Sp. recuperadon 
ss Pg. recupera^do a= It, rceuperadone, < L. re- 
cuperatio{n-), a getting back, regaining, recov- 
ery, < recuperare, pp. recuperatus, regain, re- 
cover; see recuperate arid recover^,] 1, Be- 
covery, as of something lost. 

The reprodnetion mrecuperaUen of the same thing that 
was before. Dr. 3, More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 226. 

2. Specifically, recovery of strength or health, 
recuperative (rj-kn'pe-rft-tiv), a. [= Sp. Pg. 
recuperativo, \ L. reciiperativus, recoverable, < 
recuperare, pp, recuperatus, recover: see re- 
cover^ and reeuperaA,] Tending to recovery; 



rmpmtlTd 

pertaining to recovery, especially of strength 
or health. 

The eeuoikt being In turn reeupnatiw, . . . even the 
froMU of winter initmrt virtues that pass intn summer, 
preserving the minU's vigor aud fertility during the reign 
of the dog-star. A. B. Aleatt, Table-'I'alk, p. 68. 

recuperator (re-ku'po-ril-tor), w . L= Sp- I'g. re- 
cuperador^ < L. recHperatur, a recoverer, < re- 
cupemrey pp. reeuperatus^ recover: see recuper- 
ate. 1 1. One who or that which recuperates 
or recovers. — 2. That part of the Ponsard fur- 
nace which answers tlu^ same purpose as the 
regenerator of the Hietiiens regeneration fur- 
nace. See repeuerator, 

recuperatoi^ (re-kil 'po-ra-to-ri ), a. [= Rp. Pg. 
reeupemtoriOf < L. recuperaUmua^i recuperator ^ 
a recoverer, < recuperarc^ pp. rccu}>cratiiA^ re- 
cover: see recuperate,'] Same as recuperative, 
Bailey, 

recur (re-k6r'). v. i. ; prel.. and pp. recur red ^ ppr. 
rvcurriii(f, [s OF. rceourer, recorir^ rccourrr, 
rccouriTf P. recourir=s l*r. rectaro = Cat. reeorrer 
= Sp. recurrir s= Pg. reeorrer = It. ricorrerCf < 
]j. recurrere^ run back, return, recur, < ns hack, 
•f ctirrerey run : see curreu f l . ] 1 . 'I’o go or come 
hack; return: literally or figuratively. 

W'hon the fear of Popery was over, the Tories reetirred 
to their old principles. 
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roeuroleesf (r^kUr'lM), a. r< K 
< recure^ + -less,] Inoapable of 
remedy; incurable. 

Ye are to blame to sette 


< Bf£. rckeurles; 
‘ recovery or 


And Fancy came and at her pillow sat, . . . 

And chased away the BtUhreeurriiu/ gtiaU ‘ 

TeimyMou, Three Sonnets to it Hoquette, i. 

2. To return in thought or ro<*-ollection. 

iie . . . had received a liberal education at a charity 
school, and was apt to recur U) the days of Ills mutllii-cap 
and Icathoiit. Barham, Ingoldshy Lcgeiuls, 1. 2ri. 

3. To return to the thouglit or mind. 

W'hen any word has hiicii used to signify an idea, that 
old idea will recur In thu tiiiinl when the word is heard. 

logic, 1. vi. i 3. 

A clod crime, 

Or Booinfng-goiiiul venial fault, 

Becurriny and suggesting still. 

Tennj/mn, Will. 

4. To resort ; have rocourso ; turn for aid. 

For If his grace wore minded, or would intend to do a 
thing Itihiiie or iinJiiMt, there were no need to recur unto 
the ]K>pe'B holiness for doing thereof 

Bp Bur act Kecoids, I li., No. 22. 

6. To occur again or bo repeated at Htatod in- 
tcrviils, or acc6r<ling to some rule. 

FcmkI, sleep, amuseinent rcciir in uniform succession. 

Bacon, Advaiicciiient of Learning li. 272. 

Tn volcanic archipelagos . . . the greater eruptions 
usually recur only after long intervals. 

Barmn, Oool Observations i. 144. 

recure^t (rc-kur'), v, f< MK. n eitreUf < OF. re- 
enrer^ < h,’ rceurare, restore hy taking care of, 
make whole again, cure, also take care of, pre- 
pan^ carefully, < re-, again, + curare^ care, euro: 
sec cure, r, Tho verb was partly confused with 
rce.nre**f MF. rvcouren, a form of recoveren^ re- 
cover: 8t‘C recure^y recover^,] I, trans. To cure 
again; cure; heal. 

Which [Ills I to recure, we heartily solicit 
Your gracious self to ttike on you the charge 
And kingly governniont of tide your land. 

Shak., Rich. Hi., iii. 7. 180. 

.ramniaiinus, a Faithfull Bishop, who with other his fel- 
low J.AlM)urci'H, by sound Dootrin and gentle dealing, stnui 
reeur'd them (the Kast-SaxonsJ of tbir second rel^s. 

MUton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

n. iutrane. To recover; get well. 

Uahert Lanerawns la wele ameiidyd, and I hope xall re- 
cfire. Poston LctUrs, 1. 112. 

recureH (re-kur'), n, [< ME. recure; < recarc*, 
partly < recure^^ r.] Itecovery. 

Becure to fynde of myn adverslte. 

Lysate, Complaint of a Lover's IJfo, 1. 681. 
Had she been my daughter, 

My care could not be greater than it shall he 
For her recure. MiddleUm, Spanish Oypsy, liL 2. 

recure'-^t (re-kur'), V, t, [Early mod. E. also re- 
eoure; < ME. recuren, rccouren^ var. of recoreren^ 
recover: see recover^,] To recover; gel again. 

Frodom of kynde so lost hath ho 

That never may ramrod he. 

Bom. qf the Bote, 1. 4S20l 
Blit Hector fyrst, of strength most assured, 

Ills stede agaytie hath anone reeured. 

Lydgaite, Troye (1556X P> v. (JSfaWuwR.) 
For sometimes Faridell and Blandamoiir 
The better hod, and bet the others hacke : 
Bftsoones the others did the field reemro. 

. Renter, F. Q., IV. lx. 26. 

reonrefolt (re-kur'ffil), a, [< recure^ + -ful,] 
Curative; healing. 

Let me forever hide this stalne of beauty 
With this roeurqful masko. 

CAospman, Gentleman Usher, v. 1. 


Ye are to blame to sette yowre hert so sore, rACn; 

Sethyn that ye wote that hvt [^| rckeuries. 

ia Cantoi. Fif I. H f. 14. (HiMimtt.) 

My reeitroUoi sore. G. Ferraro. 

Tls foolish to bewail reeureUm things. 

Oreonc, .lames the Fourth, li. 

recurelesslyt (rf-kur'les-li), adv. So as not to 
bo cured. 

Beeurdedy wounded with his own woap«>iis. 

Orecfte, Groats* worth of Wlt(Work8, ed. Uyee, Int., p. xxvl.X 

recnrrence (re-kur'ens), n, [» F. reeurrniee; 
as rocurreuit)^ -ce,] 1. The act of rccurriiij^ 
or the state of being recurrent; return. 

Atavism, which is the name given to thu recurrence of 
ancestral traits, is proved by many and varieil facts. 

Ml. Spencer, l*riii. of Biol., | tct. 

2. UcHort ; the having recourse. 

In the use of this, as of every kind of alleviation, I slmll 
inseiiHihly go on from a rare to a frequent recurrence t4> the 
dangerous preparations. Jer. Taylor, 

recnrrency (r^-kur'en-si), ». [As rceurreuve 
(see Same fkH recurrence, Bailey, 

reCHrrrat (r^-kur'ent), a, and n, [< O#'. recur- 
rent , F. r^eurren t s=*tg. remrrente = It. rie<trrcnte^ 

.< Ji. recurpen(t-)fi^ ppr. of recurrerv, run back, 
return, recur: see rmir.] I. a, 1. liecurriiig; 
returning from time to time; reapptuiring ; re- 

? ioated : as, rccurrcfit pains of a disease. Prof, 
ilaekie. 

Tlie inuslo would swell out again, likechhneM Itoriie on- 
ward hy a reeurreid breese. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 1. 

Nature, with all her changes, is secure in certain noliht 
recurrent types. Sledman, Vlct Toets, p. UiO. 

2. In crifsinLi noting a erystal which cxliibits 
an oscillatory combination of two sets of nlanes. 

Roo oHcillatory, — 3. In anaUy turned back in its 
course, and running in a direction the opposite 
of its former one: specifically noting the infe- 
rior laryiifmal branch of tho prieumogaKtric.. 

Roe the following phrases. — 4. In entom,y turn- 
ing back toward the base: as, a recurrent prt>- 

cess — Posterior interosseoas reourrant artery, a 

branch of the posterior Intel ospeous artery which gives off 
hianclies in the region of theolocrarou which anastomose 
with the supeilor profunda posterior ulnar recurrent, and 
radial recurrent arteiies.— Radial recurrent artery. 

See radial. -^Reonrrent arteries of the deep palmar 
arch, branches which pass from the upper side of tho pal- 
mar arch and anaatomosu with branches of tho aiitorior 
cariKii arch. - Recurreot branch of the ophthalmic 
nerve, a small branch arising near the Gasserian gaii- 

S linii, and running backward across the fourth nerve to he 
istrihiiied In the tentorium — Recurrent fever. Hoe 
feverl.— Recurrent fibroid tumor, hame as mwU spin- 
dte cdi sarcoma. Bee sarcoma.— Recurrent laryngeal. 

Boo laryngeal. — Recurrent rnhwle- Bamu OH periiHlical 
mania.— Recurrent nerve. Bnmc as meningeal nertw 
(which see, under nerw).— Recurrent nerve of the In- 
feriOX maxillary, a branch from the Inferior maxillary 
as it passes throimh the foramen ovale, which tuuisita 
hack into the skull through the foramen spiiiosiim, giv* 
ing rise to two branches, one going to the great wing of 
the sphenoid, the other to the mastoid cells.— Recur- 
rent nerve of the superior maxillary, a branch giv- 
en off from the superior maxillary near its origin, which 
passes to the dura inster and middle meningeal artery.— 
Recurrent nervure of an insect’s wing, (a) A brunch 
which is more or less turned towanl the hose of tlie wing, 

In a direction contrary to the nervure from which It 
arises. Many of these recurrent nerviircs art) distin- 
guished. (6) A vein of the wing which, after running to- 
ward the apw, la bent or oiirved Imck towanl the base, as 
in many Cwoptera.— Recurrent pulse. Bee pulsed.— 


ward the apw, la bent or oiirvefr Imck towanl the base, 
in many Cwoptera.— Recurrent pulse. Bee pulsed. 
Recurrent radial artery, an artery which arlHes fn)m 
the radial artery near its onnn, and annstomowm with the 
anterior terminal branch of the auperior pn»funda.— Re- 
current sensibility, the sensibility manifestud by tho 
anterior root of a spinal nerve. Tins is due to fibers de- 
rived from the posterior root. - Recurrent tlUal ar- 
teries. (a) The poderior, arising near tho perforation of 
the Interosseous membrane, ami anastomosing with the 
lower articular tmpllteal arterius. (6) Tho anirrior, a larger 
branch, arising just liolitnd the perforation of the inter- 
ooaeoua menihrano, aud anai^moBiiig with the lower ar- 
tioular popliteal arteries. — Recurrent ulnar arte- 
ries. (a; The anlrrUtr, arising from the upper part of tho 
ulnar, and Joining the anastomotic branch of the brachial. 
(6) The pokerior, aiisltig a little lower than the anterior 
(though they often have a common orlginX and communl- 
oating with the inferior pn>ftinda, the anastomotic, and 
posterior loterosseous recurrent 
n. n. Any recurrent nerve or artery, 
recnrrantly (re-kurtent-li), adv. In a recurrent 
manner; witirrociirrence. 

For a long time I had under observation a middle-aged 
man who, teronghout his lifu, has recurrently been tor- 
mented by this parasite. 

B, W, Bichardoon, l*reventlvo Medicine, p. 668. 

recurring (re-k^r'ing), p. a, Ketuming again. 
■“-Reoiunng centlnuM fraction. Bee eonUnuaa frac- 
tion, under oowUnued.— Recurring ded ni a l . Bee ded- 
mal.— Recunlng series, in alg., a series in which the 
ooefficienta of the aiioccaalve powers of sc are formed from 
a certain number of the preceding coefficients accord- 
ing to some invariable law. Tbua a -f te -f (a -f bjw* + 


(a -f 26>s» -|-(2e f 86)0* +(«a -t- 66)«'‘ > . . . isareouning 
aeriea— Reconlng utteianoee, a form of aphasia in 
which the patient can repeat only tho word last uttered 
when taken 111. 

rccursant (rf-k^*r'sant), a, [< L. rrramiw(f-)j», 
[>pr. of rccursarCf run or hasten back, come 
laok, return, recur, freq. of recurrere^ run back, 
recur : see fe?rMr,] In /irr., turned in a way con- 
trary to the usual position, or with the back 
displayed instead of the front. Thus, an oa^^lo 
recursant shows tho back of the bird witli 
the wings crossed.— Displayed recursant. Bee efis- 
played. 

recurgion (rfi-k^r'shqn), w. [< L. rrcMWo(«-), 
a running back, rotuni, < recurrerv^ pp. recursus, 
run back, rotiini : see reesir,] Keturn. [Haro. J 

When the receiver was full of air. tho included pendu- 
lum continued IterwourriofM almut fifteen raliiiitos. 

Bople, Works, I. 6L 

recurvant (rf -k^*r' vant), a, [< L. recurmu{ t-)s^ 
ppr. of recurvare^ bond or curve backward, turn 
back : see reowTc, J In her. , of a serpent, coiled 
up, with the heail projecting from the folds; 
bowed-embowed. 

recurvate (rf-k^r'vat), v. t, [< L. recurvatus^ 
pp. of ree.urrarr, bend backward, curve back: 
see rccurre,] Rame as recurm. Imp, IHcU 
recurvate (r^k^»r'vat), a, [< L. reeurvatus, pp.: 
see recnrvafCf r.] In tnU, and zodl,, recurve, 
recurvation (rS-k(*r-va'shoii), n, [< recurvate 
+ -ion,'] The act or process of recurving; the 
state of being <Mirveu up or back : opposed to 
deeurvation: as, the reeurvatwn of a bird’s bill. 
Also recurvaturCf recun'ity. 

By a serpentine anil trumpet recurtnUion, it [Uie wlnd- 
pipoj aseendetli again into tho neck. 

Sir T. Broumc, Vulg. Err., HL 27. 

recurvature (riVkf»r'va-tur), n. [< recurvate + 
-nrc.] Bame as recurvation, 
recurve (re-k6rv ' ), e. [= C) F. rficorltci\ recurhety 
rccourbevy F. rccourher = Pr. Pg. reettrvary < L. 
rccurvarcy bond or curve backwanl, tiini up or 
back, < rc-y back, + currarcy curve : see curtWy 
r.] 1. trans. To curve back ; turn backward. 
Also rccm'vate, 

n. intrans. To be recurved, 
recurved (re-kfjrvcP), p, a. 1. In hot.y curved 
back or downward : as, a recurved loaf, petal, 
etc. — 2. In g(Mil,y bent ujiward : the opposite of 
decun^ed : as, t he recurred beak of the avoset. 
recurviroster (re-k<'*r-vi-roH'ter), u, [< NL. rc- 
eimurostruSf < L, rerurvus, bent or curved ba<^k, 
crooked (seo rcem'vous)y + roslruniy beak, bill: 
see rostrum,] A bird of the genus Becurviros- 
tra; an avoset. 

RecurvirOBtra (r^k6r-vi-rosMr|l), n. [NL., 
f(?m, of reeurviroslrus: seo fyrwm'nw/cr.j A 
genus of precocial litnicoline grallatorial binls, 
typo of the family BecurvirostridWy having a 
long and very slender depresHcd and recurved 
bill, exiretnely long slender legs, and four toes, 
the three front oni's of wdiich are webl>ed ; the 
avosets. Tlio bmly is deproaaud, and tho under parts 
are clntheil with thick pluinngu like n duck’s, so that the 
binls swim with uasc hy niuaiis of their weldmd feet. Bee 
atNNwL Also call ihI A socrifa. 

recurvirofftral ( re-ker-vi-ros' tral), a , [As remr- 
virostcr + -al,] Having a recurved bill, as an 
avoset; belonging to the genus ifccumrosfra; 
iiertaining to a recurviroster. 
BecurvirogtridflB (rv-kdr-vi-ros'tri-de), n. pi, 
[NIj., < Bveurvirostra + -ida,] A family of 
wading birds with long and slender bill and 
legs, typified by the genus Itecurrirostrny and 
divided into tho Becurviroslrinm and Himanto- 
podi}ise; the avosets and stilts. 
RCOUrvirOBtrinSB (r9-k6r^vi-ros-tri'n6), n, pi, 
(NL., < KecurHrostra + -intp,] A subfaniily of 
Becurvirostridfe, having the characters of tho 
genus Itecurvirostray as distingiiishiM] from 
those of llimantopusy and including only the 
avosets. 

recurvlty (r§-kf^r'vi-ti ), n, [< L. recurrusy bent 
bac k ( seo recur vo us) , + -/ ty, ] Same as recurva- 
tion, Baileif, 

recurvo-patent ( re-kcr'vo-pat^ent), a [< Ij, re- 
curvuSy bent back,’ + juflen(l-)sy open, spread- 
ing: BoepafenP,] In bol,, bent back and spread- 
irig. 

recurvouff (I'e-kCr'vus), a, [= Pg. recurvo a 
It. ricurvoy < 1*4. reeurvus, bent or curved back, < 
r<j-, back, + curvus, curve : see curve,] Bent 
backward. 

recusance (rck'u-zans), n, [< recusan(t) + -cc,] 
Bame as reeusam^. 

The Tiarliament now iMtsed laws prohibiting Catholic 
worship, and imposing a fine of one anilling, payable each 
Sunday, for reeuoanee, 

W, S. Gregg, Irish Hlat for Eng. Readert, p. 64. 
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tdcnsancy (rek' fi-zan-nl), n, f Ab recusance (see 
-cy).] 1. ObBtinat© rofusal or opposition. 

It !■ not a tfieumney, for 1 would oome ; but It !■ an ex- 
coinraunication, I iiiunt not. 

iMnme, Devotions, HT., Expostulation. 

If any one. or two, or ten, or twenty menibeiis of con- 
gress Hhould manifest symptoms of rttcvmncy, . . . the 
weird sisters of amidtious liearts sliaii play before tiieir 
eyits tmagoH of foreign missions, and deimrinients, and 
beiiolies of Justloo. It. Choats, Addresutw, p. 

2. Tho Htnto of ii rocuHiint. 

The papists made no scruple of eoining to our churches ; 
rwuMtuiy WHS not then H4> iniich os a rlirisotn, not an em- 
bryo. Jtr. Taylor, Works («;d. 18;t5), II. (18. 

Then? Is ulw» an Inferior sihu-Ioh of rrrmancj/ (refusing 
to make the declaration aguinst popcr> enjoined by slut- 
• ute 8U Car. II. st. 2, wIhmi l4jnden d by the proi»or magis- 
trate). IliackKtmie, Com., IV. iv. 

Wo shidlsce that mere rrciittanry was first made putdsh- 
ablo. Inter on in tin* reign. i».v the Hecotid Act for Unifor- 
mity of Edwai d 

Jl. W. tHron, Hist. (Iiurch of Eng., xv., note. 

8. Tlio tonots of llio rocusantH, or iidhoroiicGi to 

tbOHO t<‘IIOlS. 

The poiialties of rmixarirj/ wen? particularly hanl uikiii 
women, who . . . adhered longer to the old religion tliaii 
the other sex. Hullam, Const. Hist., vii., note. 

rSCUSant (rok'n-zant. or ro-ku'zaiit), «. aii<l w. 
(^< OJ*'. rvntmyi, T. rrvmant = Hp. recusanfe 
= It. rivumntv, < L. jjiir. of 

8ar<.‘, ro.i(!ed., objoct,: hco rrouse,'] I, a. Ohsti- 
iiut(? ill rofunal; Hpccifioally, in JiJuff, hist, rt*- 
fiiHin^ to nit Olid divino Hcrvioo iii Anglican 
ohurohos, or to ackiiowlod^o tlio <?t*c*.loHiaHtical 
Hiiproiiiacy of tho crown. 

No reotuant lord might have n voii? In ]>assing that act. 

Clamulon. 

II. «. 1. Olio ol)Ht,inaU? in rofuHing; ono who 
will not conform to^onoral opinion orimicticc. 

Tlio last i‘o1)ollloua rccumiUs among the family of na- 
tions. Jie Ottincey, 

lie that would not take the oath niiould ho executed, 
though unarmed; and the rtamrnlH were allot on the 
roads, ... or us tliey stood in prayer. 

Bancnin, Hist. U. H., II. 411. 

2. Specifically, in AXr/. hist, <mo who rofuMcd 
to attend divim* worship in Anf^licaii c.liurclicB, 
or to Hcknowlcdj^c tlio occdoHiaHticnl Kuprcinacy 
of till* crown. Heavy penalties were inflicted on such 
persons, Imt they jiressed far more lightly on tlie simple 
recusant, or nonconformist than on the Homan Catholic 
recusant, the chief object being to secure national unity 
and loyalty to (be cixiwn, in opjiosition to papal excom- 
municatioiis, wliicli declareil Hritish subjects absolved 
from their allcgiiince (us in 157(1), and to plots against the 
government. The name recrtmnt, thougli legally applied 
to liotii l*iviteHtaiit8 and Borann Catliollcii, was in general 
given especially tx) the latter. 

As well tlinse restrained ... as generally all the pa- 
pists in tills kingdom, not. any of them did refuse to come 
U» our church, and yield tlielr formal oliedience to tlie 
laws estahlisliKd. And thus they all continued, not any 
one refusing to come to ourcliurciies, during the tirat ten 
years of her Maje, sty's Kpieen Elixabetirsl government. 
Ami ill the beginning of tlie eleventh year of her reign, 
t'oniwalllH, Dedinglleld, and Hilyarde were the first rrrif- 
miUjt, tliey al»S4>liiU?ly refusing h) eonit? to our ^•llurtdle8. 
And until tliey in that sort liegaii, the luiiiie of rccamnl 
was never heard of uiiiougst us. 

Sir Udivard ('okv. |in 1(107 ], in Hliint, Annotated Itook of 
|(\)inmoii Prayer, p. 24. 

roensation (i'ck-ii-zii/HlioH),7i. [< of. recusation, 
F. recusation = Vr. recusation = Hp. reeusaciou 
= Pj<. reeusai^iltt == It. ricusanone, < L. revusa- 
tio(n-), a doeliiiiiif;, rcfiiBiil, object ion, protest, 
also iuius(ui, ri'jcction, < recusarr, pp. reeusatus, 
objocj., d(‘cliiic, rcj(?<'f : hoc* mmc.] In taw, 
the iiiifirjiosilioii of an olijocHon or challenge 
for catiHi* to a jiidg(* or arbitrator, or to an (*x- 
pert appointed by a court; also, tho obJcM'tioii 
or cliallengp so prcsciit(?(I. 

Hti rBoiinor], to defaee his Autliorlty (as lie tliouglitX 
did also then exliihlt In writing a Itenmition of tlie Sec- 
retaries Judgment agniiist him. 

’ Foxi‘, Martyrs, II. :iri, an. 1549. 

recusative (re-ku'ziUtiv), a, [< recuse + -afive.’] 
Tending or prone ici recuse or refuse ; refusing; 
denying; negative. [Rare.] 

The act of the w'ill produces material and pcrnianent 
events; it is act] nisi tive and effective, or rrnmaiisf and 
destructive, otherwise than it is in any other fueiilties, 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, IV. I. ]. 

recuse (re-kuz'), r. 1r, pret. and pp. recused, 
ppr. recusinff. [< OF. recuseVy F, rccuscr = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. rveusar = It. rieusarc, < L. recusare, 
object^ decline, reject, refuse, protest against, 
})lead 111 defense, \ r<v, back, + causa, a cause; 
see cause, Pf. To refuse; reject; 

Bpeoillcally, in taw, to reject or challenge (a 
judge or juror) us disqiialitied to act. 

Yet she [tile qiieenl neverthdess persisting in her for- 
mer wilfiilnt?iis and in her Appeal, which also hy the said 
Judges was likewise recustd, incontinently departed out of 
the Court. jG^p. Burnet, Beoordib 1. ii., Ho. S8. 
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A Judge nuiar prooeed notwithstendiug my •ppeal, un- 
less irseicas him me tuspeeted Judge. ily^Parergoo. 

recilBSion ^rf-kuBh^qn), n, t< L* recuiere, pp. re- 
cussus, Btnke back, beat back, etc.. < raOSack, 
+ quatere, strike, Bhake: see quash^. Of. con- 
cussion, discussion, pd'cussion, ] The act of beat- 
ing back. Bailey, 

red^ (red), a, and n, [< ME. red, reed, red^ ear- 
lier rcatt, read, < AH. redd = OH. rdd s OFries. 
rad s= D. rood = MIjG. rot, LG. rod ss OHG. 
MHG. rot, Q, rot, roth = Icel. rauthrss 8w. Ban. 
rdd =3 Goth, rautlts (raud-), red; cf. AS. redd 
(= leel. rjddhr), red, rud, rudu, redness (see 
rud) ; < AS. reddnu, make red, kill, a= Icel. fjd- 
^ha (pret. raudh), redden (gee red^, r.); akin to 
L. rmer (ruhr-, for ruthr-, s Or. ipvu^), red, 
rufiis, red, ruhidus, dark-red, rubere, turn red, 
blush, rnhicundus, rod, reddish, reddish, 

rutilns, reddish, robiijo, rust, etc. ; Gr. kpvOpdc, 
♦ rod, PpccOog, redness, emvBeiv, redden; Ir. Gael. 
rmdh = W. rhudd, rod; OBulg. rddrtl, red, rii- 
dieti, blush, etc., ruda, metal, etc,, = Bohem. 
Pol. ruda, ore, rust, mildew, etc., = Buss, ruda, 
ore, iniiieral, a mine, blood, etc.; Lith. rudas, 
rusvas, rod-brown, raudas, rauddnas, red, raudd, 
red color; Hkt. rwJhira, red, blood, rohita (for 
*rodhlta), rod. From the E. root, besides red- 
den, reddish, etc., are dtjrived rud, ruddle, rud- 
dock, ruddy, rust, etc. ; from the 1j. are derived 
E. ruby, rutwscent, rubric, rubicund, rt^ous, rus- 
set, ruUlaie, rutilant; from the Or, are Ki'ythrma, 
crifthric, etc. Bed, like Icad*^ (led), with which 
it is phonetically parallel, had in ME. a long 
vowel, which has become shortened. The long 
vowel remains, however, in the surnames Bead, 
Bcade, Beed, Beid, which represent old forms 
of tlio adj., and the existence of which as sur- 
names explains tho almost total absence of tlie 
expected surname Bed, parallel to Black, Brown, 
Wtiiie, etc. As a noun, (d*. ME. rede, redness, =s 
OITG. roti, G. rdthe, redness, red; fi'omtheadj,] 

1. a. 1. Of a bright, warm color resembling 
that of blood or of the highest part of the pri- 
mary rainbow. See 11. 

Hropes rede as riiH) chcrrccs, 

Ibat fro his flcssiic gau lava. 

Holy Hood (R E. T. p. 217. 
llie lailyc blushed scarlette redde. 

And futto a gciitni sighe. 

Sir Caidim (Child’s Hollads, III. 181). 

Your colour, 1 warrant you, is as rtid hr any rose. 

Shtik,, 2 Hon. IV., II. 4. 28. 

2. Ultra-radical; revolutionary; violent: from 
tho use of a red flag as a revolutionary em- 
blem: as, a red republican. 

Ev'ii tho* thrice again 
Till? ref I fool-fury of the Seine 
Should pile her harriciidos with dead. 

Tennymm, In Memoriaiu, cxxvii. 

Tho Social Demooratlc Koderation has d^enerated into 
a red Anarchist oigaiiixation. The Nation, XLYII. 460. 

Blaok-brsasted red game. Soo^ttu?! .—Neltherfletli, 
fowl, nor good red nerrlng, iiondescript: lacking dis- 
tiiictlvouhuractor; neltheroiiothiiig nor another: lame as 
neither hay nor Of the Red Blgle. See 

eagle,— Bed adder. Same as eapj^head, 1. BafUett— 
Bed admiral See admired, 5.— Bed alkie, red or pur- 

I dish Beaweeds constituting the claim Floridem, Also 
mown OB the Bhodotiporea and Bitodotmermem, See Rtw- 
dontennest and Algte,— Bed ant, a small ant of a red color, 
as Pharaoh’s ant and some Bimilar sped os. See cut under 
Morumurrium.— ’Red antimony. Same oh kermeeite.— 
Bed araenlc. Some as realgar,— "SM aah, tiand-llah, 
bailL bay. Seu the nouns.— Bed bat, the common ‘Now 
Yorlumt, Tjiuiurwt or Atalapha noveboraoenKig, a small red- 
dish hat of wide distribution in North America, and one of 
the most abundant in eastern parts of the United States. 
It is ratlier huger than tho brown bat, Vetpertilio aubula- 
fwt, and easily recognised by its coloration and tho dense- 
ly furry interfomoral nierabraiia — Bed bead-VJne. See 
/lhynehfMia,—B9d bear-oat, the panda or wah. See cut 
under panda. — Bed beds, a conspicuous formation in the 
Rocky Mountains; a series of dee^red, sandy, gypsiferous 
strata lying u^n the Carboniferous, and geneiufy oonsld- 
ered to lie of Triossic age. They sre often eroded into fan- 
tastic and picturesque forms.— Bed beech, beefWOOd, 
birch, Urd’a-eye. see the nouns.— Bed body, in <e/UA., 
an aggregation of capillaries forming a glaiid-llke body. 

These tufts of radiating oapillaries are much localised 
at various places^ as in Esooidn ; or the tufts are so aggre- 
gated as to form gland-iiko red bodieg, the capillaries re- 
uniting into larger vessels, which again ramify free^ 
1‘ouiid Uio liordcr of the red body. 

GUnther, Stndy of Fislies, p. 147. 
Red Book, (a) A book containing the names of all the 
persons in the service of the state, (b) The Peerage. See 
peerage, 8. [Oolloq.] 

1 hadn't a word to say against a woman who was inti- 
mate with every duchCas in the Bed Book, 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxv. 

Bed Book Of the Ezobequer. an ancient record in which 
are registered the names of all the holders of lands per 
baroniam in the time of Henir II.— Red bnokoye, a 
shrub or low tree, ASeculus Pavia, of the sonthem Unit^ 
States. Its flowers are red, and showy In cultivation.— Bed 
button. Same at red roNtfs.— Bed eabbagib a (rtronglj 
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metfced varieiy of the common cabbega with porple or 
reddish-brown heeds, used chiefly lor plokling.— BM oe- 
dar. See osdor, 2.— Bed cent, a copper cent. The cop- 
per cent is no longer curreui; but the phrase ted end re- 
mains in use ss a mere emphatic form of cent ; as, it is not 
worth a r«f eenL ((killoq., U. H.] 

Every thing In New Drloans sells by dimes, bits, and 
picayunes ; and as for copper monqr, 1 have not aoen the 
flrst red esnt JB, Taifir, in N. Y. Tribune. (Bartlett,) 

Bed oblokweed, oonper. ooraL See the nouns. 
—Bed 00<w, an incendi^ fire. iSGOtUahtilpsies' slang.] 

Well see if them! eoek craw not in hisbonnlebam yard 
ae morning before dsy dawning. Seatt, Guy MannerlDg. 

Bed orab. See erabt, 1.— Bed Ong. the local name of a 
division of the Pliocene in England. It is a dull-red iron- 
stained shelly sandstone of Inconsiderable thickness, con- 
taining a large number of fossils— molluacan, coralline, 
and mammalian remains— among which last are the ele- 
phant, mastodon, rhinoceros, tapir, hog, horse, hyena, and 
stag.— Red oroflfl. See erossi, and imion^deir (under iiiuanX 
-Bed oroiMblll, ouxrant deal See the nouns.— Bed 
onkk. See mZ-cusk.— Bed cypreas. see Taxodium,— 
Bed daoe. See red-dace,— ■'Red deer, ear, elder. See 
the nouns.— Bed enslglL in England, the usual British 
flag— tluit is, a plain red flag with the canton filled by the 
nmoD Jack. It is used at sea for all British vessels not be- 
longing to tho navy, but previous to 1804 was also Uie spe- 
dafflag of tlie so-called Bod Squadron of the navy.— Bed 
Ibrer. donguo.— Bed fir, a name of the Uregoii pine, and 
of .dNsf nobdie and A, magnifica of the westcni United 
States : the last two are trees sometimes 200 feet hlghjmt 
of moderate economic worth.— Red flag. SeeJIapS.— Bed 
flamiiigo, fog, foz, game, gUthead. gooM, grouDer. 
Sec the nouns.— Bed gronfle. Same as red ^ams.— Bed 
gmn. See red-yum.— Bed gurnard, hand, hat, hawk. 
See the nouns.- Bed hay, mowbumt bay, in distinc- 
tion flrom green hay, or hay wliicli has taken a moderate 
heat, and from vinny or moldy hay. BaUiiveU. [Prov.Eng.] 
—Bed hea^ hematite, hepatliation, heixlng, In- 
dian. Bee the nouns.— Red iodide Of mercury oint- 
ment. Bee oinfmcTit.— Bed Iron ore. See frrm.— Bed 
Ironwood. See Darling jdum, under jduml .—Bed JOB- 
mine, land. Bee the nouns.— Bed lane, the throat. See 
tonel, S. [Slang.]— Red latticef , lead, linnet See the 
nouns.— Red lead ore. Same us erocotte.— Red llquor, 
Inmp-fifll^ magnetlam, mahMany. see the nouns.— 
Red rntLti Same as Bed /tufton.- Bed manganese, 
mangrOYO. maplO, murllti meat see the nouns.- 
Redttail Benefl. s«e wioYii.— Red Men’s Act, an act 
of West Virginia (L. 1882, c. i:t.5) prohibiting the carrying 
of dangerous weapons, and providing for the? punishment 
of unlawful coinbinations and conspiracies to injure per- 
sons and property, designated in the act ns “Red Men," 
**IlegnlatorB,'’ ’’Vigilance Committees," etc.— RedmlllL 
minnow, mulbeny, mnllet See (lie nouns.— Bed 
murrain on. same as plague on. 

A red murrain o’ thy Jade’s tricks I 

Shak., T. and C., 11. 1. 20. 

Bed nnoleus, ocher, oil, osier. Sei* iiie nouns.— Bed 
CUPlment Same 08 realgar. - Red OWL tiie reddish phase 
of the common gray screec?h-ow] of the United States, 
Scope (Uenaecope) agio, formerly e.oiiHidered a distinct spe- 
cies, now known to bo an ery tlirism. — Bed OZld of man* 
ganese. see manganeee.^Red oxld Of moTou^ Oint- 
ment See ointment. ’Bed pepper. Bee Captneum.— 
Bed perbh. See percAi.— Bed pestllenoe. Same as red 
plague. 

Now the red peetUenec strike all trades in Borne ! 

Shdk., Cor., Iv. 1. 18. 

Bed phalaxope. See phoiarotte.—Rsa pheasant, a tra- 

gqpan; a pheasant of the genus Cmonns:— Red phOih* 
l^oms. SeepAoi77Aortts,2.— Redplmpemel. Seemm- 
pemel, 4. — Rm pine. Bt?e ynin?! . - Red plague, a fonn 
of Uie plague characterised, ai'.cording to the physicians 
of the middle ages, by a red sisit, Ik) 11, or biilHi. Compare 
black death, under death. 

You taijglit me langiiiigc, and my pn)flt on *t 

Is, I know how to curse. 'J'hc red plague rid you ! 

Shak., 'I'empust, L 2. 864. 

Bed polo, poppy, precipitate. See tlie nouns.— Bed 
porphpry. See mcMetoars.— Red pucooon. Bee ptic- 
eoon, 1.— Bod rail Some as Virginia rail (which see, un- 
der roifi).— Bod ropuhUcan, Ribbon, rosotto. Boo Uio 
nouns.— Bod rook-ood. Bee eod».— Bed roncador. 
See roncador.— Bed mfllBd grouso. See ruged grouse, 
under grouse.— Red mst See rustl.— Red sandalWOOd, 
red sandorswood. Bee the nouns.— Bed sandstone. 
See sandstone. — Rod saundors, the sliced or rai^ heart- 
wood of Pterocarpua santalinus. It imparts a red color to 
alcohol, ether, and alkaline sdlntions. It is used for coloring 
aloohollo liquora and in pharmacy for coloring tinctures. 
— Bodseawoodk same as rad afp«.— Bod sUvor. See 
prousttte and pyrargurttc.— Bed snaPpOT. See snapper. 
—Rod snow. See /Totocoraus.- Rea softening, a form 
of acute softening of ttie cerebral lubitance characterixed 
by a red punotlform appearance due to tho presence of 
blood. See sqftming.— Red SWOTd-grass mol^ Cofo- 
eampa vetusta: a British collectors' name.— Rod tape. 
See tope.— Bod tiger. Same as cougar.— Bod tlnctm. 
Same as great dixir (which see, uiidei' diair, 1).— Bed 
twin-spot carpet-moth, a British geomotrid moth. Oh 
remiaferrugatc^— Red vetdMOOL, See rawison.— Bod Vi- 
per. Same as copperhead, 1.— Rod VltrioL Same as oof- 
eofAar.— Rod Wind. See teiiufs.— The red Ohop. See 
the grand chop, under eAqp4.~To fly the riNl flog. Bee 

1/1.— To pomt tho town rod. See paint »8yn. JETash- 
g, fleiy, bloody. 

n. 1. A color more or less resembling that 

of blood or the lower end of the spectrum. Bed 
Is one of the most general color-names, and embraces col- 
on ranging In hue from rose aniline to scarlet iodide of 
meronry and red lead. A red yellower than vermilion Is 
called eearlet ; one much more purple is called crimeon. 
A very dark if pure or crimson, is called maroon; if 
brownish, ohestnutw chocolate. A pale red —that is, one of 
low chroma and high luminosity— is called a pink rang* 
ing from rose-pink, or pale crimson, to Bslmon-plti]4 or 
pueaosrlet. 
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S. A ted pigment, ne moit oMtul nd« lor paint- 
Jng are oarmiue, obtained from the oochlneel-iiueot; the 
Ukea and madden, of vejjetahle origin ; vermilion, chrome- 
red, Indian red, and burnt ilenna. 

3. An object of a red color, as wine, gold, etc. 

Now ke|Mt yow fro the whyte and fro the mfa 
And namely fro the whyte wyn of Ixipe, 

That la to aelle In Fiah atrete or In Cnepe. 

Chaucer, Pardonora Tale^ L 100. 
No pint of white or red 
Had ever half the power to turn 
llita wheel within my head. 

Tennyton, Will Waterproof. 

4. Speeiflcally, a red cent, fcJee under I. 
[Slang, U. S.J— 5. A rod republican (which 
see, under republican), — 0. pi. The catamenial 
discharges; menses.— Adrlaaople red. Same aa 
Turkey rad.— AUiarln red, in leaiher-tnanuf,, a pole 
floah-color produced by rubbing the cleansed and trodden 
akina with a aolutloii of alizarin or extract of madder in 
weak Boda-lye, and rinalng in water. C, T. Davie, Leather, 
p. 736.— Axuline red. same aa fuohsin,— Anlsol red, a 
coal-tar oolor of the oxy-azo group, formerly used in dyeing 
Bilk and wool, but not now n comm urcial product— AnU- 
mony red, a aulphld of antimony auggeated aa a pigment, 
but not permanent: used for coloring rubber and the 
huada of friotion-mattihea.— Aurora red, a light rod, like 
that of the apinel ruby.— Barwood red. See barwood, 
—Bengal red, a coal-tar color uaed In dyeing. It pro- 
duces brilliant reda aiinilar to those of eoain, but more blue 
In tone. It la the alkali salt of tetralodo<lichloro-fluorea- 
ceiii. Also culled rose benyale. — Bristol red, a dye for 
atuffa, in favor in the aixteuntli century. 

Her kyrtel Bryetow red. 

Skelton, Elynour Bummyng, 1. 70. 

Brown red. Same aa red ocher (which aoe^ under ocher), 
—Cadmium red, an artlutM* pigment composed of the 
cadmlnm aulphld. It la inure orange In hue than ver- 
milion, but ia very brilliant and permanent.— Ohloa or 
obico red. soo ehico, l.— Cobalt red, a phosphate of 
cobalt Bometlmea uaed aa an artlata* cdlor. It ia durable, 
but poor in hue.— Congo red, a coal-tar color used in 
dyeing. It may be applied to (^tton and w<k)I, produ- 
cing a bright scarlet fast to aoap, but not to light or acida. 
U la a Bodium salt of a tetiiueo dye from benzidine.— 
CoralUn red, a <ioa1-tar color ufted in dyeing, produced 
by treating aurin with ammonia at a high temperature. 
It 1m iiMod by calico- and woolen-prlntera, but la quite fugi- 
tive. See eoraUinc, EngllSD red. Same aa Venetian 
Fast red, a coal-tar color used In dyeing a garnet- 
red on woolen. It la of complex com|Mialiion, and belonga 
to the azo gioiip. Alan known in commerce aa roecUvi, 
oreeillin, ruhidin, and raumcienne.— French red, a coal- 
tar color UMt^ in dyeing, being a mixture of claret-rod and 
iiaphthol orange.— Indian red, an important pigment 
uaed by artlata and house-ualiitera. Onglnally U whs a 
natural earth rich in oxld of Iron, brought from India. 1 1 
ia now prepared ailltlclally by heating Iron sulphate In 
a revernoratory furnace. The aulphuric acid ia driven 
olf, and the Iron ia immediately oxidized to the red oxld. 
The color variea from a purjile h) a light-yell owiah red, 
according to the temperature ut which the procoaa ia con- 
ducted. It la H color of much IkkIv, and la very perma- 
nent. Also called Indian oeker.— Jewelers’ iM, See 
Light red, U light yolluwiah-red oxid of iron 

a mred aimlhirly to Indian red. It la alao aiimetimea 
e by calcining Oxford ocher. It ia uaed aa an artlata* 
pigment.— Bladder-red. See tnadder l.— Blagdala red, 
a coal-tar color uwm] to produce bright pinka on ailk. 
It ia the hydroohlorid of the baae niaa-naphthylamine. 
—Ham rM, n pigment uaed by artlata. It fa some- 
wliat aimilar in compoaition and cxdor to Indian red. — 
Mock Turkey red. see francood.— Naphthalene red. 
See tMpht.halene.-^'Sow red. Bee /tiekain.— Paris red. 
Same aa inauvein.—'Bwny red. Same as oaralHn red. 
- Persian red. Same aa the normal form of Indian 
mi.— Phenetol red. Same aa coeeinin.— Piccolpasso 
red, a name given to tlic deep red of the Itidiau majoli- 
ca, obtained by the uae of allicate of alumina, in which 
there ia much oxid of Iron, and applied upon the yellow 
euamel already fired : ao called from Pioeolvaeiio, a aix- 
toenth-contury writer on Italian potteriea. — PompadOUT 
red. See nm pompadour, under roaeS.— Pompeuin red. 
See PomiMdan.— PmSBlan red. Same as Venetian red. 
— Saturnine red. same as red lead (which Be& under 
lead ^), — Spanish red. Same aa Venetian mi.— Turkey 
red, on intonae scarlet red produced on fabrics by dye- 
ing with the color-giving piinclplea of the madder-root 
This hoa boon almost entirely auperaeded by exactly the 
Homo color produced on fabrics by means of artiflcl^ ali- 
ZRi'in. See alizarin. Alao called Adrianople m2.— Tur- 
key-red Oil. an oil with which clotli ia treato<l in dyeing 
the color oallod Turkey red. It la prepared Iw mixing 
caator-oil with dilute aulphuiio aidd; the acid ia then 
washed away with a aolution of common aalt and the 
fatty acida saponified with ammonia. The oil conalata 
chiefly of ammonium aulpho-ricinoleate. Compare Oal- 
Ujioli uU, iiiidor oil.— Venetian red, an Impoitont pig- 
ment used by artlata and houae-paintera. Formerly it 
waa a natural earth almulatiiig Indian red. It ia now 
made by calcining a mixture or lime and iron aulphate, 
the resulting product being a mixture of calcium auipbaie 
and oxid of iron in nearly equal proportiona. It la some- 
what darker than hriok-red in oolor, and la very pemio* 
nent. (See also chrome-red, elaret-red.) 
red! (rodj, v, t; pret. and pp. redded^ ppr. red- 
[< ME. reden, readeti, redden, < AS. red- 
dan, a strouj^ verb (pret. redd, pi. rudon), red- 
den, stain with blood, also wound, kill, = Icel. 
rjddha (pret. raudh, rauttfpp, rodhinn)^ redden 
with blood (see red^, cr.); also (and in other lan- 
Kui^es only) weak, AS. reddian, also reddian, 
« <*. roten,rdth€n, become red; from the adj. 
Cf, redden,} To make red; redden. 

For he did rad and die them with their own blood. 

Foac, L 064. 
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rad^ (red), v, U A dialectal form of 
red** (red), v, t , ; pret. and pp. m/, ppr. redding, 
[Also redd, dial, rid; < HE. reden, put in order; 
in part same as reden^ redien, make ready, but 


=s Dan. rede, prepare: see ready, v. This verb 
has become confused with red^, var. of rw/i ; 
see ridi.] 1 . To put in order; tidy: often with 
up : as, to red up a house or one’s self. 

When the derke waa done, and tlio day aprange. 

All the renkea to row redyn hor ahippua, 

Halit out of hauyn to the hegh ae<^ 


In an early redaction of the well-known laillad of Lord 
Bonidd . . . the name of the unfortunate victim to *'eela 
boil’d in bruo** ia Laird Bowlanci. 

y, and Q., (till aer., XII. 1S4. 

. This froeh discovery dooa not. furniah iia with tlio dale 
prob. from the related 8w. reda, prepare, put of theatory. butltglvesusthcdutcofoncof itaredoritomi, 
in order (reda ut eit hdr, comb out one’s hair), and ahowa It must have existed in tin* middle of the four 
’ ...... teenth century. Jidinhnryh Jiei\,vL\t\. m2. 

Ionic redaction of (^yimithoa of (Miioa about, the middle 
of Uie aixth century. Avter. Jour. Philol., Vll. 233. 

3. The staff of writers on a iiowspanor or otlior 
periodical; an editorial staff or uepartmeut. 
Jmp. Diet, — 4f. The act of drawiiij? hack; a 
withdrawal. 

It . . . takea away all rcliictalion nnd rt'daetion, infua- 
oth a pliable wilUngiioas ; of woltiali nnU dogged, luukes 
the will lamb-like and dove-like. 

Jtev. S, Ward, Sermons, p. 31. 


There plainly thaire purpoa put to an end. 

JDeetrueUon q/* Thy (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 
When you rid up the parlour-hearth in a inoniiiig, 
throw the last nights ashes into a alevo. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Uouao-Mnid). 
Jeanie, my woman, gang Into the parlour— hut stay, 
that winna he redd up yet. 

SeoU, Heart of Mld-Lothiaii, xxvl. 
The fire , . . was redd up for the afternoon — covered 
with a black luaaa of coal, over which the equally black 
kettle hung on the crook. 

Hire. QaskM, Sylvia's Lovera, xvL 

2. To disentangle; clear; put a stop to, as a 
quarrel, by interference ; adjust. 

Up rose the laird to red the cumber. 

Haid qf the Jicidincire (ChUd'a Nallada. VI. m*). 
He maun take part wi' hand and heart ; and weel hia 
lart it ia, for readii 


redactor (r^-<lak'tqr), n , [Also, ns F., rt^tacfmr: 

< V, rMacteur = Hp. Pg. redactor s= II . rrdatiorc, 

< NIj. redactor, nti editor,< L. redigere, p|^. redav- 
tns, lead back, collect, riHiuco to a certain stale : 
SCO redact,'] One who reiiacts ; one who pre- 
jiaros matter for publication ; an editor. 

fkich aueneasive aingur and retiaefttr fiiriiisheB It [the 
' h new puraimiigoa, new aoenory, to 


primeval mytliua] will 
plcHHC a new audience. 


Carlyle, Mlieliingen Llod. 


s: 


liny hia quarrel miglit have coat you 
Scott, Guy MLaniiuring, liil. 


3. To soparato, as two combatants — To red 
one’s feet, to free one’s self from entanglumeut : uaed 
chiefly in reference to moral complicationa. - To red the 
hair, apeclflcally, to comb the hair. 

[Now chiefly colloquial in all uses.] 
red"* (rod), n, [Perhaps < red^,] In coal~tnimyg, 
rubbish ; attle ; waste. [Prov. Eng.l 
red® (red), n. [Also redd; perhaps < m/'-i, c.] 
The nest of a fish ; a tren<m dug by a fish in 
which to spawn. [Prov. Eng.] 

A trout’s redd nr nestis a mound of gravel which would 
fill one or oven tw<i wlieelbarrowa. 

Day, Fiahea of Great Britain and Ireland, II. 105. 

red®, V. and n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
read^. 

red-. A form of re- used before vowels. 

-red. [< ME. -rede, -reden, -rmdeu, < AS. rmlcn, 
condition, rule, reckoning, estimation, occur- 
ring as second part of about 25 compounds, 
being a form, with suffix -en, of rmd, I'onnsel, 
advice, etc. (s=OHG. MUG. rat, advice, counsel, 
etc., frequent in comp., as ham-rat, hoiisidiold 
things, hei-rath, marriage, = AH. hiw-rudvy, 
liousohold, = ME. hired) ; see rcad^, w.] A sullix 
of Anglo-Haxon origin, meaning ^condition,’ 
‘state,’ occurring in hatred, kindred (for ** kin- 
red), gmsiprcAl, etc. It is analogous to -hood, 
which has taken its place in a few instances, 
as in brotherhood, neighborhood, 
redact (ro-daktOi V, i. r< OF. rcdae.tvr = Hp. 
redaetar, 'redact, edit, < L. redaetm, pp. of re- 
digere (> F. rediger = I), redigetrn = G. redi- 
gi'ren = Hw. redigera = Dan. redigrre), drive, 
lead, or bring back, call in, collect, raise, re- 
ceive, reduce to a certain state, < red-, hHck,+ 
ngtre, drive, do: see act,'] If. To bring to a 
sjieciffcd form or condition ; force or comptd to 
assume a certain form ; reduce. 

Then was the teste or potahtnl [the braaae. golde, and 
syliier] redaUc into dust. Joye, Expoa. of Daniel ii. 

They were now become miserable, wretched, ainful, ri?- 
daot to extreme calamity. 

Bacon, Worka, p. 40. (IJaUiwdl.) 

Plants they had, but metala whereby they' might make 
use of those plants, and redact, them to any fonn or in- 
•trnraenta of work, wore yet (till I'nirnl Onin) seek. 

Bp, Ball, (')iaractor of Man. 

2. To bring into a presentable literary form; 
edit. 

I taw the reporters* room, in which they redact their 
haaty itenographa. Jimerctni, Eng. Traits, p. 265. 

redacteiir (re-dak-t6r')> Hume as redaeUtr, 
rBda^on (re-dak'shon ), n, [= D. redaktie == G. 
8w. Dan. reiakiion == F. nUlaetion, a compiling, 
also a working over, editing, the editorial staff, 
ss redaeeion = Pg. redae^Mo = It., redaswnc, 
< NL. redactio(n-), redaction, < L. redigere, pp. 
redactwt, lead back, collect, prepare, reduce to 
a certain state : see redact,] 1. The act of re- 
ducing to order ; the act of preparing for pub- 
lication: said of literary or historical matter. 

To work up literary matter and give it a presentable 
form ia neither compUlng, nor editing, nor resetting; 
and the operation performed on it ia exactly expressed by 
redaction, F. BoU, M^. Eng., p. 810. 

2. A work thus prepared ; a ^ocial form, edi- 
tion, or version of a w^ork as digested, revised, 
or rewrittoxL 





Dlatriiat of Dorotliea’a (’ompetenco to arraiigo what he 
had prepared waa subdued only by diatniat of any other 
redaeUit. Gcoryv Eliot, Middlemarcli, 1. 

redactorial (rc-dak-td’ri-al), a, [< redactor + 
-ial,] Of or pertaining a itnlactor or reilac- 
t ion; having the charaetor of a redaction. 

Three chief document a, viz. tlie Vahwlatlc, the Eloiiiatlo, 
and the Kditoriul or Jiednetoriut. 

T/w Academy, Keb. 11, 1H88, p. 92. 

redan (r(wlan'), n, [More pro]), redent; < OF. 
redan, redent, F. redan = Pg. reden te, a double 
notching or jagging, as in a saw, < I j. rc-, back, 
+ den{t-)n = K. tooth,] 1. li\ field fort,, the 
slmnlestkindof 
work employed, 
consisting of 
t wo parapets of 
eartli raised so 
as to fonn a 
salient angle, 
with the apex 

toward the oneiiiy and nn])rol(M‘trd on the rear. 
Two redans eonnectml fonn a yveue d'artmdf, and three 
connected fonn n bonnet d (or de) pr^tre. Several redaiia 
connectod by eurtalna form linea of Intrenebinent. 

2. A downward project ion in a wall on uneven 

S ound to render it level.- Redan battery, redan 
le. battery, linc^.' ByiL 1. Hoc fortijication. 
redargue (re-diir'gfi), v, f.; ])rei. anti ])j). rvdar- 
gu4*d, ppr. redarguing, [< OF. redarguer, F. 
redarguer, blamo, r(,*i)rohend, = I*!*, redar- 
guire'ss: H|), Pg. redargnir ^ It., redarguirc, < 
li. redargvere, disprove, confute, refute, con- 
tradict, < red-, back, against, + argucre, argue: 
see argue,] 1. To put flown l)y argument; dis- 
prove’; controiiict; rcd'iite. 

Sir, I’ll redaripte you 
By diaputatioii. 

B. Joncon, Mngnetick Ijidy, ill. 4. 

Wiiereforo, aaya he, tlie libel tnuuu be redaripwd by the 
panel proving lior defeucea. 

^ott, Heuri of Mid-Txitiiian, xii. 
('onauiouaneBB cannot l>u exjiluiiied nor redargued from 
without. Sir W. IJainilton. 

2f. Toact'use; blame. 

When he had redargued himself for liia alothfulneaa, be 
l>cgai) to advlae how be alioiUd eaeliew all danger. 

iVtacoftie, Chroti. of Scotland, p. 19. {Jamiemn.) 
How shall 1 be able to auifer that God should redargue 
me at doomsday, and the angels nqu'oiich iny lukewarm- 
iioaaY ^ Jet. Taylor. {AUihone.) 

redargUtionf (rtHl-lir-gu'slion), n, [ME. redar- 
guaoion, < OF. redarguaeioii, redargation (prop. 
redargucion, rodargution) = Hp. redargueion = 
It. redarguisione, \ L. redargutio(n-), a refuta- 
tion, < redargnere, disprovi% refute: see m/«r- 
guc,] Befutation; convictitni. 

To pursue all tlio that do renrobacloii 
Agayiia our laweH by oiiy redargvacum. 

Digby My*t erica, p. 33, {Ualliundl,) 

The more subtile forms of aopliiariia and illaqucatlons 
with their redargutionc, wliich is iliai wtiicli is termed 
elenobea. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 224. 

redargUtoryf (re-ilar'gu-to-ri), a, [< redargue 
t(ion) + -on/.] Tending to redargue or refute ; 
pertaining to refutation ; refutatory. 

My privileges ai-o an ublfiuitary, clrcuniambulatory. 
n>eeulatory, interrogatory, reaargxdory immunity over alt 
the privy lodgings. Carew, Coelum Britannlcum. 

redback (red 'bak), n, 1 . The red-backed sand- 
piper, or American dunlin. A.Wilmn, Heeout 
under dunlin, [New J ersey .] —2. The pectoral 
sandpiper, HVinga maoulata, [Local, tJ. S.] 



red-backed 

red-baoked (red'bakt), a. Having a red back : 
(IH, tlio rcMaekvd Haii(li>ipor, lYmffo alpintt ; 
tlio rvd-havhul Hhriko, Lanina rufu's; the rvd- 
hmkvd hiiTnniitiff-binl; Sria^phtmlx rufus. 
red-baS8 n. Tlit< mlfiah,' Soiiennps 

OfUillntHs. 

red-beaked (nMl'lKikt), a, Hmiw imred-hUUd: 

aH, th<» rtid~bf;akf d horiibill, ]!tm‘erun vi’ylhrorhjfti- 
ehus^ of Afr*K*a. 

redbeard (ro<]M»GrcJ), n. Tfm rod fipongo, 
tirociona proUfvra^ wliicli eorrinioiily gi'ows on 
oynUTH, forming a hoard on tlio Mlitill. [Local, 
IJ. H.] 

red-bellied (rcd'hol'^id), a. I laving a rod holly, 
ortho undor parU rod: as, tlio rrd-hcllicd nut- 
hatch, Sitta anmdcHS’is; Mni red -hclhf'd anipo, 
MnvmrhamphhH sndopftrrHs: fho rvd-bcHied 
woodpockor, ('en turns vnrolinns; Iho reddwUitid 
monk(\v of Africa, ('rrntpif herns erythrof/aMlfir; 
tlio rrd-brlfird forrapin, ( hrysemys or J*seudt:- 
mys rnbri rrn fns. Red-bellied perch. perehi . 
redbelly (i*od'l»ol*'ij, n. l. Tho slider, i)Otter, 
or ro<Ufondcr. Chrysnnys rnbrirentrisy an edihlo 
terrapin of liio I’niU'd States. See rfid-frmbr. 
— 2. The torgocli, a Welsh variety of the char, 
Salrrlinns ntnbln, — 3. The riMLlndUod minnow, 
i'hrosontns rryUinnpisb:r. [Hoiithorn U. K.] — 

4. TJio r<‘d-hoIlieil pendi or sun fish, a eentrar- 
(dioid, Lrpotnis auvitm, [S<mtli Carolina.] — 

5. Tho red grouper, hJphirphrtus morio. [U. S.] 
red-belted (red Mad^tful), o. Jlelted or handed 

with ro<l: as, tlie rrd-brltrd elearwing, a moth, 
Trnrh i It unt m ifopirforwr, 

redberry (re<l'her''i ), n , ; ])1. rrdbrrrivs (-iz). A 
])laiit or ih(' gc>niiH Jihnyodin. [Australia.] 
red-billed (red'hiid), a. 1 Laving a nnl hill or 

heak, as a bird; as, the rrd-bitird eurhm, Ibi- 
dorhynrhHs stnUhernly of Asia ; (he rrd-bilird 
wood-hoopoe, Irrinor rrylhrorhynr.hns. Hc^o cut 
under Irrisor. 

redbird (nMChf'rd), n. A name of sundry red 
or partly nsl birds. Hpocitically -(aVriic conmion 
bulllliich of Kuropc, Vnrrhula vulnarut. (h) The uurdiiial 
fCnifihunk of the I hill ed Cnrdi luUtM irirf/inianiia. See 

eaniimt-lnrd, and out under Carditutlvt. (e) The hiuii* 
nmr taiinaor. lUraut/a fextim, <»r nc.iirh*t tanagur, I*, rnbra, 
liuih of Uic i lulled SUiIi^h. (d) Pericrocotux xpecfUmts. 

All day the rrtlMnl wiirhlea 
rpon the inulherry near. 

lirimnf, iiunler'a Serenade. 

red-blooded (re<rhInd'^(Ml), o. Having red or 
reddish blood: spociiically noting the higher 
worms, or annelitis, in which, however, the 
blood is ofttm gremiish. 

redbreast (redMirost), a. and a. [< ME. rrd- 
brrstr; <, red + brrnst.] I, n. Ued-hrtiasled. 

II. ?#. 1. A small sylviine bird of Europe, A’W- 
tbarus rubrrntn ; tho rohiii, or robin reilhreasl. 
8eo robin. IKiiK.] 

To reliali a love-Mong like a rohiii-m(/>rr!aNf. 

Sttnk., r. U. <if V., 11. 1. ‘21. 

The rvdhrcnxf. wiirhlea allll, hut la eonteiit 
With altnider iioUia. Cotvpcr, Tusk, vi. 77. 

2. Tln‘ Ann'i’icaii robin or niigi*atory thrusli, 
Mrrntu ndyratoriu or Turdns vtiffratorins. See 
robin. [U. S.] —3. The red-breasted saiidpijier, 
or knot, Trimja vannfns. See robin^iipr. — 4. 
Tho red-h(dlicd siiiilisli, Lrpomis ouritiis. 
red-breasted (red'hres tt'd), a. Having a red 
orreiidish Imnist.. -utUe red-breasted ndh Same 
M rir/7oiiif rnif(w\\U'A\ aee. under m^4),_Red-brea8ted 
flncllt. See finthi. - Red-breaSted goose, Aruirr ruft- 
Red-breasted merganser, Mxtinu nrrmittr.— 
Red-breasted plover, same aa redim^nst, :i.— Red- 
breasted sandpiper, TVoiz/rminnO/N.— Red-breasted 
snipe, (n) Mn4rmrhnmphm irrixeiut. the dowUehcr: alao 
OHiled (frntf awyir, brown xniite, ipniu-Hniiw, (hTtnan xnijte 
(uompare donftte/wr), rohin-xnijir, nrnphaek, brownXHKk, 
driver, ma-piiwon, wwd Sew York insiwit. (/>) A inlanomer 
of the Ainei'h'iin woiHlcock, rhilohela mitwr. | Uicnl, U. S.] 
(c) Same aa redbreaxU ''t 

redbuck (nur huk), w. The rooilohok, Vrpha- 
Iftphns nataUmsin, Soe roodvhok. 
rodbud (rcd'bud), n. Any tree of the Ameriean 
species of i 'rrcis: t he .1 inlas-t roe. The heat known, 
rommon in the liit-arior and aoiithern rnltiHl Statea, la 
C. Canndemix, a aiiiall tree, tho braiichea clothed in early 
apring with faaeielea of aiiiall llowera of nearly pnich- 
bloaaoni color, followed by rather large heart-ahu|H‘d 
IKihitud leavua. In aoiithweaterii wooda it la very eon< 
apleuoiiH when in hloaaoni, and -it la ofUm eiiltivated for 
4>riiaiiient. The llowera have tin mrld taate, ami are aaid 
to he uaed, like thoae of tho Old World .ludiustree, In 
aalada, etc. The name la fixjin the (ailor of the flowei*8, 
and doubtleaa fmin llielr bud-like uapeel even when open. 
V. reniformiH, a Texan and MexI.e.aii aiieelea, ia a aninller 
tree or a ahrtih often forming (leiiae tnieketi^ and C. oed- 
dmtalvi ia a (*nlif«irniun ahrubhy apeelcH. 

red-bug (red'hug), «. A lictoroptcrous Insect, 
Dysdercua natundliuiy which damages cotton in 
tho southern UiiittMj Htutes luid in the West 
Indies. Also called cotton-ntniucr. 
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redcap (red^kap), n. 1. The g^oldfinoh, Car- 
duelis ekffansy more fully called Iking Harry red- 
rap, [Local, British.] 

The redoap whiathMl ; and the nightingale 

Sang loud. Teimyson, f Jardotier'a Daughter. 

2. A variety of the dimicstic hen, of English 
origin . The plumage reacmldes that of the goldon-apan- 
glud Hamburg, but ia duller; the fowl Is huger than the 
Hamburg; and tho flat roae-comb la very largo. 

3. A specter having long teeth, popularly sup- 
posed to haunt old castles in Scotland. 

red-capped (rcd'kaiit), a. Having red on the 
head: as, the red-capped snake, a venomous 
Australian species, Jtraehysoma diadema, 
red-carj^ (rod 'kilr^pet), n. A British geomet- 
rid moth, Vortmia munitata, 
red-cheeked (rod^chekt), a. In orniih.y having 
red loros: ns, the rcd-c)teeked coly, CoHwt iry- 
Ihrnnirlns, 

red-cbestnut (rod 'chestnut), n. ABritish moth, 
Tmniorampa rnbrieosa, 

redcoat (red'kot), w. A British soldier. [Eol- 
loipj 

King Shninea' ted-enaUt ahoiild be hung up. 

UatUe qf KiUiecrankuf {CUild'a ballads, VII. ir»f>)i 
You know the redeoaU are abroad ; . . . tlieao Kngliah 
must be looked to. Cooper^ Spy, xil. 

red-COCkaded (red'ko-ka^«lod). a. Having a 
tuft of red foathors on oach Kiilo of the hack of 
tho head: only in the jiliraso rcd-eockaded wood- 
pecker, a bird of tho soiitlicrn United States, 
riouH boreniis or qurrulus. 
red-cod (rod'kod), n, A fish of tho family (ia- 
didWy VerudorpItyciH bacchnsy having two doi*sal 
tins and one anal, of a rtuldisli-si Ivory color. 
[Now Zealand.] 

red-COrpnscled (red'k6r^pns-1d), a. Having 
rod hlood-disks. 

red-crested (red'kros^t.<M]), a. Having a rod 
crest: as, the ral-rrested duck or pocliani, Fn- 
tiguia. riijhia, 

red-cross (vod'kros), a. Wearing or hearing a 
rod (•rosH, such as the badge of the Order of the 
T(*mj)lo, the cross of Ht. (hMirge, or one with a 
religious, social, or national moaning: as, a rvd- 
crostt knight (which soe, below); tho red-cross 
haiiiior, Iho national flag of (iroat Britain. 

And tlieir nwii aua hath whelm'd yon red-ertm hiwura ! 

Setdt, Viaion of Don Roderick, Conchiaion, at. 2. 
Red-cross knight, a knight benrlng on hia ahield or 
creat a red croaa iia liia principal cogniaince, whether uh 
being a Templar <ir with religioua algiiifloaiico, aa hi SjKm- 
aor’a “Faerie Queene,” I. i. li. 

A red-crow kniuM f<»r ever kiioel’d 
To II lady in his Hhiuhl. 

Tennjmn, l4idy of Shalot i. 
Red-Oross Society, h phihuithropic fu^cloty founded to 
carry out the views of the Heiieva < Convention of 18114. Its 
objects are to cure for the wounded in war, and at^cure the 
iioutnility of nurses, hospitulH, cU*.., and to relievo auifer- 
ing occauoned by pestilence, flmHls, lire, and other oalaui* 
itlea. 

rcd-CUsk (rod'kiisk), n, A hrotiiloid fish, Dinr- 
matichtbys or lirosmophyciH marginatnsy of tho 
coast of California, of a palo-rotfdish color, 
reddi, v. t. Boo m/3, 
redd^, n, Soo m/o. 

red-daC6 (rod Mas), n, A coiutiion fish of tho 
oastoni IJnitod Htates, ^otropis mcgalopSy for- 
merly named f^Hciacnif cornntus. Also cialled 
rrdfin and rough-head, 

reddet. A Middle English protorit of rcad^, 
redden (rod'n), v, [< red^ + -c/il. Cf. Icol. 
rod/</m = Dan. m/nic, roddon.] I, intrans, 1. 
To bo<*omo red ; grow rod. 

For me iho Imlm shall b1ee«l, ami Hinlier flow,' 

The coral redden, and tho ruby glow. 

Pope, whidaur Forest, 1. AM. 

Hence — 2. To blush; become flushed. 

Sir Rfsleiick, who to meet them i^ame, 

Jiedden’d at sight of Malcolm Oneine. 

SooUy L of the L, 11. 27. 

II. trains, 1. To make red. 

And t his was what had redden'd Ikt cheek . 

When I imw’d to her on the nnsir. 

Tennymny Maud, xix. (1. 

2. To cure (herrings). JlaUtwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
reddendo (re-<leu'ad), n, [So called from too 
first word of tlio clause in tlie Latin form, red- 
dendo inde annuniinty etc.; L. reddendvy abl. of 
rrddendumy neut, gerundive of reddertty render, 
r<‘l,um, give up or back: see render'^,’] In Sc^itn 
laWy a elauBO indispensable to an original char- 
ter, and usually inserted in charters by progress. 
It apecifles tho feu-duty and other services which have 
been stipulated to be paid or performed by tlie vassal to his 
aimerlor. 

reddendum (re-den'dum), n. [So called from 
the first word in the Latin fons of the deed or 
olauie (tee def.)t L. raddendam, neut. gerundive 


reddle 

of redderc, return, render, g^ive up or back: see 
rendiY^^ In laWy a reservation in a deed where- 
by the grantor creates or reserves some new 
thing to himself, out of what he had granted be- 
fore. ilWmm and JJadky,) Thus, the clause in a 
lease which specifies the rent or other service to be ren- 
derwl to the lessor is termed thonidfftfndutii, or reddendum 
datae, 

redder (red'6r), n, [< m/3 + -crl.] One who 
settles or puts in order; especially, one who 
endeavors to sottlo a quarrel. [Scotch.] 

“But, father,” said Jenny, “if they come to lounder ilk 
iiher as tliey did last time, stildna 1 cry on you?” “At 
no hand, Jouuy ; the redder gets aye the warst lick in the 
fray.” Bmitt, Old Mortality, iv. 

reddidit (red'i-dit). [L. reddidit, 3d pers. sing, 
pret. ind. of reddere, give up, render: see rew- 
der*^,"} In law, a tonn used in cases where a 
man delivers liimself in discharge of his bail. 

reddingt (V<*d'iiig), w. [< ME. redyngc; verbal 
11 . ofm/l,r.] 1, Beddle. [Prov. fiug.] 

Jiedynge colowrt*. Rubiculuin, riibiatiirH. 

Pnnnpi. Part., p. 427. 

The traveller with the cart was a reddleman — a tKBrsoti 
whose vocation it was to supply farmers with redding for 
their stieep. T, Hardy, Return of the Native, L 1. 

2. A compound used to redden the Jambs and 
hearth of an open wood-fireplace. Barttett, 
LU. H.] 

Thu brick lieartli and Jambs aglow with fresh redding, 
Mra. Whitney, J^slie Cloldthwaite^ vlL 

redding'*^ (red' ing), n, [Verbal n. of m/3, v.] 
The act or process of clearing up or putting in 
order. 

reddiug-COmb (rod'ing-kom), n, A large-toothed 
comb fJir combing the hair. (See reS,) Trane. 
Amer, Philol, Ass,, XVII. 42. 

reddingite (red'ing-it), n, [< Bedding (see def.) 
+ -iti^,^ A hydrous jihosphate of iron and 
manganese, resemhlingscoroditeinform, found 
at Branclivillc, in the town of Bedding, Con- 
necticut. 

redding-straik (red'ing-strak), n. A stroke re- 
ceived in attempting t,o Hejiarate combatants 
in a fray; a blow in rol urn for officious interfer- 
ence. (Jomimro red^,*J,,i,Aiiil redder, [Scotch.] 

Raid I not to ye, Make not, tncddlu not?— Bewore of the 
redding atraUc! You arc coinu to no house o' fair-strao 
death. Seott, Guy Mamieiing, xxviL 

reddish (red'ish), a, and n, [< m/1 -f -mi/H,] 

1, a. Of a color approaching red. 

A bright spot, white, and somewhat reddish. 

Lev. xlil. lU. 

Reddish egrets. 8cc egret. — Reddish light-arches, a 

British iiociuhl moth, Xylophaaia aubluetria. 

II, n. A reiUlish color. 

reddisbueBB (red'ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being rcitdisli; redness in a moderaU' 
degrees 

Tim reddiahnesa of copper. Hoyle, Works, I. 721. 

rsddition (re-dish 'on), n. [< V. redditiou = It. 
rcddi::ioney < 1*, rr<l'ditio(n-)y a giving hack, re- 
tnniing, rendering, also (in gram.) the apodo- 
sis, < reddere, pp. redditwi, give hack, return, 
render: see render*^. Cf, rciuliiion.'] 1. A re- 
turning of something ; restitution ; surrender. 

She [Irolandl is . . . roilucs'd ... to n perfect obedl- 
otice, . . . partly by voluntary reddition and desire of pro- 
tection, and partly by coiiqm^st. 

llowiiU, Yocall Forrest, p. 32. 

2. Explanation; rendering. 

When tbuy used [to carry branches] in prooMSlon about 
their altars, they used to pray “Lord, save us ; Ixird, pros- 
per us ” ; wliic.b hath occasioned the reddition of “ Tloschl- 
aiinah '* to be, amongst some, tliat prayer whioh they re- 
peated at the carrying of the“Hosomiinnah,''as if itself 
did signify “Lord, save us.” 

Jer. Taylor, Workn (ed. 1835), I. 288. 

8. In taw, a Jinlicial acknowledgment that the 
thing in demand belongs to the domandaut, and 
not to the adversary. [Bare.] 

reddltive (red'i-tiv), a, [< 1j. reddiiivm, of or 
belonging to tlio a^doBis (in gram.), conse- 
quential (cf. redditioy the ajiodosis of a clause), 
(reddere, pj). redditus, give hack: see reddiUonJ] 
Conveying a reply; answering; as, reddiiive 
words. 

For this sod sequel is, if not a relative, yet a reddUive 
domoiistration of their misery ; for after the infection of 
sin follows that infliction of punishment. 

i&a. T. Adama, Work^ L 26L 

reddle (red'l), n. [Also raddle; var. of ruddiest 
q. v.] An eartliy variety of hematite iron ore. 
It is fliie-groined, and sufflciently compact to he out Into 
atiips, which are used for variou^urposes, as for marking 
slmep and drawing on lioard. Ijils material is found in 
several localities In Bngland, and much more rarely In 
Uio United States, where It is generally called red ehuk, 

UeddU spreads its lively hues over everything It lighta 
on, and stamps nnmlsiakahly, as with the mark of Cain, 
any person who has handled it for half an hour. 

T, Hardy, Return ol ths Nstiva L 0> 
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leddlemea (Ted^-mui), pi. reddJtmen (-men). 
[< reddle + -waw.] ” A dealer in reddle or red 
chalky usually a sort of peddler. Also raddle- 
man, ruddletnuu, 

Jiaddlfiman then Is a JR&kUemau, a trade (and that a 
poor one) only In this county [KuUand], whence men bring 
on their backs a pack of red stones, or ochre, which they 
soli to the neighbouring countries for the marking of 
sheep Futter, Wortliios, Rutlandshire, 111. 38. 

Haddletnen of the old school are now but seldom seen. 
Since the introduction of railways Wessex farmers have 
manimed to do without these somewhat spectral visitants, 
and the bright pigment so larguiy used by shepherds in 
preparing sheep for tliefalr is obtained by other routea 
T, Hardy f Return of the Native, L 0. 

reddock (red'ok), n. Same as ruddock. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

red^^Og (red'dog), n. The lowest grade of flour 
j>roduced in the roller-rail ling procesBes. ori- 
ginally the term was applied to a poor flt>ur made from 
middlings ; now it is applied to tlie lowest grade produccii 
by the iiuw-proccss milling. 

reddourt, n. 8 ce redour. 
red-toun (red'dmra), w. The Routhern red- 
flsh, or red-bass, iSciienops occlUitue, an inipoi-- 
taiit food-fisliof Uie At lantic coast of the Unit- 
ed SStatos from (flieRajumke Bay southward. 
See cut mnler redfiah, 
redeU, and u. See read^. 
rede'-^t, a., w., and r. An obsolete form of red^. 
rodent, V. t. An obsolete form of rcd\ 
rdde^t, a. An obsolete variant of ready. 
redecraft (red'kruft), n. [A pseudo-archaism, 
purporting to represent a ME. *rede-eraft or 
AS. *ricd-erirft, which was not in use.] The 
art or power of reasoning; logic. Bamce. 
red-edge (ve<rcj), u. a bivalve inoilusk of the 
family Lucinidw, Codakia iUjirina. [Floriila.] 
redeem (re-dem'), r. t. [Early mod. E. redemv; 
< OF. redimery vernaciiliirly raembre, reewhre, 
raimhrv, mienihre, etc., F. rfdimcr = Sj). redimir 
= Pg. remir = Tt. redimcrc, < L. rvdimere, buy 
back, redeem, < red-, back, + cmere, buy, orig. 
take; see emptiony exempt, etc. lleuce ult. rc- 
dcmpltotiy ranmmy etc.] 1 . 'I’o buy back; re- 
cover by purchase; repurchase. 

If a iiniTi sell a dwelling house in a walled city, then he 
may redeem it within a whole year after it is sold. 

Lev. XXV. 2h. 


7. To make amends for; atone for; eompen- 
sate for. 

This feather stirs; she lives ; if it be so, 

It Is a chance which dmn» redeetn all surrows 
That ever I have felt. Shak.y l.car, v. 8. 266. 
You have shewn much wortli this ilay, redeem'd much 
error. Fletcher, Ikuiduca, v. 5. 

Passages of considerable beauty, essM)ctiUly In the last 
two acts, frequently occur; but there is nothing to redeem 
the absurdity of the plot 

Gifford, Int. to Ford’s Plays, p. xsii. 

To redeem defeat by new thought, by firm motion, that 
is not easy. Fmereun, Huct^ess. 

Detect at least 

A touch of wolf in what showed whitest sheep, 

A cross of slieep redeeminy the whole wolf. 

Browniny, King and Rook, I. 27. 

8 . To improve, or employ to the bosi. advau- 
tage. 

Jiedeeminy the time, because the days are evil. 

Eph. V. 16. 

Tie fVoltairo] worked, not by faith, but by sight, in the 
present moment but with indefatigable etieigy, redeem- 
ing the time. J. F. Clarke, Helf tUiltuio, ji. 78. 

Gf. To restore; revive. 

Bee wyll redeme our deadly drowping state. 

Gaeeaiyne, Do Profund Is, The Auctor. 

redeemability (re-<16-ma-bil'i-ti), w. [< redtrm- 
ahle + -ity (see ^iUty).\ licdeemablem^Ks. Imp. 
Diet. 

redeemable (ro-de'ma-bl), a. [< redeem + ~ahle , ) 
1. Capable of being* reileemed ; admitting of 
redemption. — 2. Capable of being naid ofl*; 
subject to a right ou the part of the aebtor to 
discharge, satisfy, recovtu*, or take back by 
payment : as, a redeemable annuity. 

Every note issued is receivablu by any bank for debt 
due, and Is retieenudde by tlie natiomil government in iu>ln 
if tlio local bank should fail. Harjter'e Hay., LXXX. 4&S. 

Redeemable rlghtB. In law, those conveyances In prop 
erty or in sccunTy which contain a clause whcndiy th<‘ 
gnuitor, or any other person therein named, may, on pny* 
munt of a certain stun, retleem the lands or subjects cttii- 
veyed. 

redeemableneas (rfwle'ina-bl-nes), n. The slat e 
of being rcMleeiuable. Johnson. 

redeemer (re-de'mer), n. [< redeem + -ml.] 
1. One who’ redtMMiiH, ransoms, or at ones for 
aiiotluu*. See redemption. 


2. Specifically — («) In lam, to recover ordis- 
eneuiiibor, as mortgaged property, by payment 
of what, is dut' niton the mortgage, rommonly 
appUtitl to the property, as In the phrase *‘to retleenn from 
the mortgage'^; but sonietiinus applied, with the same 
moaning, to the encumbrance: as, ‘*to redeetn the mort- 
gage’' (h) 111 com,, to receive back by paving 
the obligation, as a promissory note, bond, or 
any other evidence of debt giv<*ii a corpo- 
ration, company, or individual. — 3. To ransom, 
release, or liberate from cu jitivity or bondage, 
or from any obligation or liability to suffer or 
be forfeited, by paying an eipiivalent ; as, to re- 
deem prisoners, captured goods, or pledges. 

Alas sweet wife, my honour is at pawn ; 

And, but my going, nothing can redeem It. 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV.. 11. 3. 8. 
Prepare to die to-morrow ; for the world 
Cannot redeem yc. • 

Flelohtr {and amdher). Sea Voyage, v. 2. 
Thricc was T maiie a slave, and thrice redeem’d 
At price of all T had. Beau, and FL, Captain, il. 1. 

One Ahrshani, found a Delinquent, redeem* himself for 
seven hundru<l Marks. Baker, Chronicles, p. 82. 

If a imwnbroker receives plate or Jewels as a pledge or 
security fur the repayment of money lent thereon on a 
day certain, he has them upon an express contract or con- 
dition to restore them if the pledger perfonns his imrt by 
redeeming them In due time, maeketone, Com., ll. xxx. 

4. To rescue; deliver; save, in general. 


And his redeemer challetigM for his foe, 

Because he had not well malntclnd Ids light. 

Speneer, b\ Q., II. v. 20. 

Specifically — 2. [eup.j Tho Saviour of 1-he 
world, »b*sus Christ. 

Ihe precious Imago of ottr dear Bedeemer. 

Shak., Rich. 111., II. 1 . 126 . 
t'hristlaii libertie purchas'd with the death of our Jte- 
deetner. Hilfoti, EikonoklastcH, xili. 

My Redeemer and my Lord, 

1 bosecch thee, I entreat thee, 

Cuide me in each act and word. 

LimgfeUmo, Coldcn Legend, 11. 

Congregation of the Bedeemer, one of several Roinun 
(?atluilla fraternlticis, the most famous of which is entitled 
the Congregation (ff the Moet Holy Redeemer. See Redemp 
torisf.— Order of the Redeemer, an order of the king^ 
doni of tireece, founded in 1834. 
redeeming (re-do' miug), p. a. [pjir. of redeem.] 
Saving; making amends; notiug what is good 
as exceptional to what is generally bad: as, 
there is not a single redeeming feature in the 
scheme. 

redeemleSB ( re-dem 'los), a. [< redeem + Jess.] 
Incapable of lioing redeemed; without redemp- 
tion; irrecoverable; incurable. 

The duk«, tho hermit, Lodowlck, and mysclfu 
Will cliangu his pleasures into wretched 
And redeemdetme misery. 

Tragedy Uoffinan (1 (W1 ). {Naree. ) 


Redeem Israel, O (lod, out of all bis troubles. 

Fs. XXV. 22. 

How if . . . 

T wake before tho time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me? Shak., R. and J., iv. H. 82. 
That valiant gentleman you redeem'd from prison. 

Fletcher, Beggars' Bush, Iv. 3, 
Six thousand years of fear have made you that 
From which 1 would redeem you. 

Tennyeon, Princess, Iv. 
5. In theol,, to deliver from sin and sjiiritual 
death by moans of a sacrifice offered for the 
sinner. See redemption (c). 


redelf. redelest. n. and t;. Obsolete foiTns of 
riddt^. 

redelet, W. An obsolete form of riddle^'i. 
redelesst, a, [ME. redden, redlvs, < AS. rmdleds 
(=s= OHO. rdtiloH, MHO. 0. ratUm = Icel. rfidh- 
lawis), without counsel, unwise, confused, < 
ried, counsel (see read}, «.), + -ledn, E. - 1088 ,] 
Without counsel or wisdom; wild. 

For drede of hire drem |she| doulfulli quaked, . . . 

& roined than redli al redlea to hure chupcl, 

& godly bC'Souxt God to gode turne hire sweueri. 

WiUiam of Palerne (E. E. T. H.). I. 2915. 


I learn to believe in . . . God the Hon, who hath rs- 
deemed me, and all mankind. 

Book €f Cotnmon Prayer, Catechism. 


Now, Richard the redelee, roweth fhuvu pity] on jnii-self. 
That lawelesse leddyn xonn^ lyf, and ximre peple Imthe. 

JH^rd the Bedeleee(od. Hkeat), i. 1. 


Christ hath redeemed ns from the curse of the law, be- 
ing made a curse for os. Gal. HI. IS. 

6 . To perform or fulfil, as a promise; make 
good by performance : as, to redeem an obliga- 
tion. 

Had he lived, I doubt not that he would have redeemed 
tne rare promise of bis earlier years. 

0, W* Bolmee, Old VoL of Life, p. aa 


The opponents of Eodward . . . dreaded that ho would 
** govern by his own unbridleii will," that he would be, in 
a word, what they afterwards called iEthelred — a king 
reddeee, or uncounselltMl. 

J. Ji. Green, ik)iiq. of England, p. 888. 

redeliver (re-<i 9 -liv' 6 r), v. t. j;< OP. redeUvrer; 
an re- + aelirer^.] 1. To deliver back; return 
to tke lender; restore. 


Rut at theooming of Cesar, when thtngcs were altered, 
the Heduanes liad theyr hostages reddinered. theyr old 
alyes and confederacos restonMi. new l»roiight in by Cesar. 

Golding, tr. of Ctesar, fol. IM. 
My lord, I have reinombnincuH of yours 
Tnat I have longed long hi redeliver. 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 1. m. 

Having assembled their forces, 1 1 hey j boldly tbreatned 
at our Ports to force Smltli to redeloH>r seven Salvages, 
which for their vlllaiiles he detained priiiioneiH. 

Quottxi in Cajit. Jtthn Smith'* W in ks, I. 171. 

2. To deliver again; liberate a hccolkI time. 
— 3. To report; repeat. 

Oer. Shall I rc-ddioer y»iu e'en so? 

Ham. To this etfect, air. Shak., ilumlel, v. 2. 186. 

redeliverance (re-<i^-liv'er-ans), n. [< rr- + 
ddiveranev.] A second delivtyranco ; redtdivery. 
Imp, Wet. 

redelivery (re-<ie-liv'(‘r-i), n. [< rr- 4* dvlinry.] 
The act of <lclivering back; al«o, a secoml tle- 
livcM-ance or liberation. 

Thev did at last procure a seiitiuico for the redelioery of 
what had been taken from tlicin. 

Claremton, Life, an. 

redemand (rc-de-miiml'),r. t. [< OF. (ami F.) 
redvmandvr = j’*r, rvdemamiar = Jt. ridoman- 
dare; as re- + demand, r.] To <lemaiui tlie re- 
turn of; also, to demand a second time. 

They would say. God hath appointed us captains of 
these our bodily forts, which, without treason Ut that 
iniijcsiy, were never to ho delivered over till they woro 
redenutnded. Sir P. Suiwy, Arcadia, iv. 

Our Loiig-lNiiits, sent to take In fresh Water, were assail'd 
In the Port, and one taken and detain'd : which hoing 9V- 
detnamled, answer was made, That neither tho Bkitf nor 
the Seiuuen should be restor’d. 

MilUm, jA^tters of state, May, 1058. 

She sang tho Hell Song with brilliant effect, and It was 
redemanded. Few York Tritmne, March 8, 1887. 

redomand (ro-df*-niiind'), w. [< redvmand, t?.] 
Tho rojictitioii oj' a demand ; also, a (h^maiid for 
tho rot urn of iinythiiig. 

redemise (rrMlo-miz'), r. t. |< w- + demise,] 
To licmiset back; convey fir triinsl’cr back, as 
an estate in f«‘e simple, fee tail, for Jifo, or for 
a t(*rm of yt*avs. 

redemise (re-ile-tnir/), n. [< redemise, r.] l?e- 
eonveyanoe; tlio transiVr of an estate baek to 
tin' iiorson who lias demised it : as, the demise 
and redemise of an I'Btato in fee simphs fee tail, 
or for life or years, by mutual leases, 
redemptible (re-demp'ti-h!), a. [< Ij. redemp- 
tns, pp. of rediinerc, rtaleem; sc‘o redeem and 
-ihle.\ (^ipabloof hoing redeemed; rod(*emable. 
redemption (rrwJc*mp'Hhon ), n, [< ME. redemp- 
eion, COV. rethmpHon, rede m pit nn, F, redemp- 
tion =r Pr. redempeio = Sj>. redeneion =s Pg, rc- 
dem^ii^Mo = It, redensione, < Ij. redempHo{n-), a 
Inlying back or off, a releasing, ransoming, re- 
demption, < redimere, buy baek, rcdt*em: see 
redeem, ( T. ransom, a rodueed form of the same 
word.] Tho act of redeeming, or tho state of 
being redeemed ; ransom; reinirclnisi*; deliver- 
ance; release: as, iha redemption of prisoners 
of war, of cnpturcil goods, etc. 

but tM’neeful inoaBiircH also einjdoyed to procure 
the retteniidion of slaves; and inoiuty Minietlmes aeeom- 
pHshud wnat w»h vainly attempted by tlie sword. 

Surnner, Urations, 1. 232. 

Hiich a HacrlOeo 

Alone the fates can deem a fitting price 
thy redemjdion. 

William Mrnrri*, Earthly Panidlse, T. 318. 
Hpeelflcnlly - (cf) In law. the recovering or diseneuniher- 
ing of property by one who hud a right (o it subject to 
the eiictimbruTice or dcfeaHlblo conveyance, as where a 
debtor by imylng his debt gets buck u pletlgt; or a mort- 
gaged estate ; also, tho right of redeeming and reimtering. 
(6) In com., payment to the holders by the Issuer of notin, 
bills, or other evidences of debt, (c) In theol., delivernnce 
from sin and its consequences by the ohedience and saei'i- 
flee of ('hrist the Redeemer. The wortl redemjHon pre- 
supposes that man is in a state of hoiidiige to the powers 
of evil - either spiritual jiowcrs uxterind to liiniself, <a‘ evil 
passions and propensities within himself, or hotli - and 
that ho can bo delivered from Ibeni fudy liy tbesaerifleeand 
suffering of another. Tills siiff eriiig is regarded as the price 
or ransom paid to redeem the eapt ive*. TIiiih, redemption is 
substantially o<iui valent to salvation, but involves ine idea 
of a new and aaditioiial right over man uequired by GimI ; 
and the doctrine of re<lem)itfon birliideH the (loctrines of 
atonement, Justlflcaiiou, regeneration, and sanctification. 

The Mounte of (^aliicry, whei-e oiir .Sanyour Triste was 
crueyfyed and suffred (let lie for our redemjtcbni. 

Sir R. Onylforde, J'ylgrymuge, p. 26. 

I’laiitngenet, 

Which held thee doiuly as his soul's redemjAvm, 

Shftk., 3 Hen. VI., if. l. I02. 

By sin man was principally hound to God, as relates to 

f mnishiiient, liccaiiso lie had prinelnally sinned against 
lod; but he was bound to the devil ns a tormentor, to 
whom lie was iustly delivered by Gisl's permission ; but 
the price of redeinjAimi. ought to be paid to the principal, 
not to the intervening agent, and tlierefore Christ ex- 
hibited Ills death us the iirieu of our redemption to God 
the Father for our reconciliation, and not to the dovU. 

Hwrandtw, in Owen’s Dogmatic Theology, p. 878. 
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Brttlirenoftlie Redemption of Oaptiyef. 

- Covenant of redemption, in New Nng. tM. hwj 
eovenant. — Equity Of reaemptlon. Hee efjtiHy. 
rademptionary (rrMii^mp'Hlioiwj-ri), »/.; pi. re- 
(Icmptionarif'ti (-riz). redemption + •ory.\ 
UiHi who 1 h or rnjiy In* nMjopiucd or 84*t at lila*!*- 
ty by paying a comptinHation; oim* who is or 
may be reloasi-d from a }>on<I i>r obli^rajion by 
fulnllinf;^ tin? stipulated terms <jr (Munlilioiis. 

Noriifothur thiai hucIi os haiio mliirnfurffi in tliefli'Ht 
voyim«, or Hhiill hucioiiai {i(iuriiliiriTH in tliJM Hupply lit 
any tlnio hrreaftor. an* to bi* ii<lniitlril In Unjiiolil Boninty, 
but QH redemptinnarit’M, whb*h will !»■ v«*ry clmraealilo. 

ilaUui/t'H Voyaym, IJl. 170. 

rademptionert (re-demp'sh‘»M-er), w. [< re- 
demption + * One wlio r(‘d(‘enual himself 

or pimdiaseil Ids release from debt or nbliga- 
ti<in to the master of a ship by his serv'ices, or 
one whose serviees were sold to pay the ex- 
penses of his pnssnge to Ameriea. 

SoinethiK'M tin y fiinlnnU iI HnrvMiilH] worn called redemjh 
fiowrn, bcenrisn, liy llicir uKi'crnirtit wltli the maeter of 
the vcHKrl, tln-v c-o’niil iTilei'in IheniMclveH from Ilia power 
hy paylnff tliflr piiKKUKc. CorreBjion deuce, 1. 40fi. 

PiMir wrclrb ; . . . In* lent to find out what ihollfeof a 
UedempHiiiirr |■(>;|||y wuh, by hjt.t(>r experience. 

J. AK/doii, Life in KeiKU of (jiiccii Anno, 11. 247. 

redemptionist (re-demp'shon-ist), M. [< rc- 
demptioH + -ist. | See Trinitarian, 
redemptive ( re-deni]»'ti v), «. [< L. redemptm^ 
]>p. of rrdimrrey rmleern: neo redeem,"] Re- 
deeming; serving to redmun. 

'Hiu redenudive and the coiiipletive work of Mesalah. 

Schaff, IliHt. t'liriMl. ('hurch, 1. y 82. 

redemptort, redemptourt, «. [< MR. rvdemp- 
lour, \ OF. rednnptrm\ verna<*nlarly rannbeor^ 
raiemheitr, F. redemptenr = l*r. redemptor = Sp. 
reden t(frs=: It. reden tore ^ < li. retitwptor, rodoeni- 
er, < redimere^ pp. redemptnSj rculeem, etc, : soo 
redeem,] A redeemer. 

KuiMird of pi'ophctH thou ahalt be rrdrmjdour, 

And MtiiKuIcr ropaat of everlaHtyiifr lyf. 

VniuUetruiH hay, ap. llaivkinM, 1. 28. {Narrjtt.) 

redemptorlcf, o. [< redemptor + -ie.] Ko- 
dmnptory; rfsleinptivo. [Uare.] 

Till to her loved Hire 

The hluck'Cy'd duniHcll he realKii'd ; no rednnlnric hire 
Tooke for her freedoine ; not a gift ; hut< all the rnnaorno 
(lult. Chajnnan, Iliad, i. 

Bedemptorist (ie-do]ni>^t<>r-iHt), n. [< F. r<'- 

demptoriste ; as redemptor + -isf.] A mein- 
bor of a Uonniii CJatholie order foundod by 
Alfonso Maria da Liguori of Naples in 1732. 
The eaneelnl object of the order (which Ja culled the t?on. 
gregiition of the Moat Holy lledeeinei')iH iniHHionary work 
aiJiong tile poor. The KedeaipioriHtH exiat in the liuitetl 
Stateu, in aeverul Kiiropean coiintrieH, eti:. On account 
of their coopenition willi the .IcHiiltH, they have heoii ox< 
eluded 111 Home eoiiiiliieM, iim Jii iJerinaiiy at the time of the 
Kiilliirkiiiiipf. AIho Liyuorian, lAymniift. 

Bedemptoristine (rrMiemp-tp-riH'tin), n. [< 

Jtrdemptorist 4- -ine-. ) A meinlx'r of the < )rder 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, u Roman Chitholic 
order of cloistered and contemplative nuns, 
founded in connection with the congregation 
. of the lted(Mn]»torisls. 

redemptory (re-deni)»'tn-ri), a. [< H. redemp- 
tiui^ pp. of redimere, rediscni, etc. : see redeem.] 

1, Serving te rtsleem; paid for ransom. 

Oiiuga Mings the excqnleB, 

And Jleetoi ’H rtuhin/dorir priw. 

Vtutpman, llltul, xxiv., Arg. 

2. Of or perlainiMg t<» redemjdioii. 

Clinging to u great, vivifying, rvdnntdory Idea. 

Thf Ci tUury, XXXI. 211. 

redemptourt, n. See redemptor. 
redempturet (re-demp'tur), w. [< li. redemp- 
tnra, an undertaking hy contract., a contract- 
ing, < rvdimere, contract, hire, redeem: see re- 
detmt.] Redemption. 

Thou niooBt inyUle mother and vyrgyn inouBt ]mre, 
That harest Bwete Jlieaii, the worldys rvdrmtdure. 

Fahyan, ('hi on., 11., an. l.'tlStt. 

redentt, «. Same as redan. 
redented (re-den'tod), a, [As redent + -nr-J.] 
Formed like the teeth of a saw; iinlented. 
redescend (re-de-semd'), r. i, [= redeneendre ; 
as t'f- + deneenit.] To desc’.eiid again. Jlmrelt. 
redescent (r(Vd(;-s(*nt'), n. [< re- + descent.] 
A desctmdiug of falling again. Sir TJ\ Hamil- 
ton. 

redescribe (i*e-dos-krib'), v. t. [< re- + describe.] 
To describe a second lime ; describe again : as, 
Xasua nariea was redcscribcd by Von Tschndi 
as A. leueorhynehns. 

redetermine (re-de-t(‘r'min), r. t, [< re- + de- 
termine.] To determine again. 

The titanium was theu . . . redetermined In the aohi- 
tion, by the calorimetric method. 

Amtr. Chem, Jotir., X. 88. 
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redevablet. a, [< P. redevahle, < redemtHr, remain 
in one’s debt, < r<j-, back, again, 4- devoir , owe, 
be in debt : see due^, devoir. J Beholden ; under 
obligation. 

1 niuiit acknowledge niy iieir exceedingly redetfoAle to 
Fortiinea klndnoMe (cotitimiud he) for addreMing me into 
the company of a man wIiomu aciiuaintance 1 ahall bo proud 
to purchaae. Cmnieal IliHorj/ti^FraneioniWtri). (Naree.) 

redevelop (re-dj-vel'ni)), r. [< re- 4- develop*.] 
I. intram. To develop again. 

n.. tram. To develop again or a second 1 ime ; 
Hpecifloally, in photop.y to intensify by a sec- 
ond developing process, 
redevelopment (re-de-veFnp-ment). n. [< re- 
4- development,] Specifically, in photoy,^ the 
act or process of redeveloping : a form of in- 
tensification in which the negative is bleached 
with cupric or mercuric, chlorid and then sub- 
jected anew to the action of tlu^ developer, 
redeye (red'I), u. l. A c>ri»riiioi(l fish, J.eueis- 
etM eryibro^ttft/ilmuSf haviug a red iris; the 
rudd.-^2. The blue-spotted suiifish, Lepomis 
cyanellm. — 3. The AmblopHics rum^s- 

tris. See cut under nmk-bass, [ Ohio.] — 4. The 
n^d-eyod virtio or greenlet, Vireo olivaceiut, hav- 
ing the iris red. Hoe cut under yrcenlel , — 5. 
A strong and fiery wdiisky: so called from its 
effect upon the eyes of drinkers. [Low, U. H.] 
red-evea (red'id), a. [= Icel. raudheyydhr ; as 
red 4- eye 4- -c(t^,] 1. Having red ey(*s, the iris 
being of that color: as. the red-eyvd vireo or 
greenlet or flycatcher, Vireo oliracciut. See cut 
under yreentet. — 2. Having a bare red spaim 
about the eyes, as some birds. — 3. Having con- 
gested eyelids, as after shedding tears.— Bed- 
eyed poonaxd. Sou pochard. 
red-faced (reiFfast), a. 1. Having a red face. 
— 2. In ornith,^ having fh(‘ front of the head 
red: as, the red-faced or Pallas’s cormorant, 
Phalacrocorax ptrspiei It at us, 
red-fender (red'feiPdiu*), n. The red-bellied 
salt-water teirapin of tho United Htatos, Ckry- 
nemys or Vseudemys rubrirentriSf also called 
fer, rcdbelU/f and slider, it gmwK much larger tlian 
the true diamond-biick, often attaining a length of eighteen 
or twenty lucheB, hut the meat is coarse and fishy. The 
market value Is much loss than that of the dliimotid-bHck, 
and this terrapin is much used to adulterate dishes of the 
latter. 

red-flghter (rod'fi^l^*!*), w. The eommon bull- 
finch, Pyrrhuln vtdyaris. Heo cut undt^r hull- 
fineh. 

red-figured (red'fig^urd), a. Bearing or marked 
with red figures; spiudfically uoiiiig the class 
of (Ireek }»ottery bmiring red figures or orna- 
ment on a solid blaek gi’ound, which succeeded 
the archaic black-figured potbu'y about, tho 
second quarter of the fifth century li. (L, and 
inedudes the vases of the highest artistic type. 
Heo rase, and cut.s under PosehUm, psykfer, and 
pyxis. 

Chaohryllon ]minted none hut red-jifrured vases, hut. he 
is one of the earliest musters of the style, and must he 
placed early in the fifth century. 

Harrison and VerrfUl, Ancient Athems p. cxL 

redfin (red 'fin), 71. 1. The rcd-daco, Xotropis 
weyalops. [U. 8.] — 2. Tin* common yellow 
perch of tho United States, Perea flavesems, 
A\ho ycUowfin. [Houthern U. 8.] — 3. The riul- 
cusk, lH7hewaticntlty,s or Pro,wtop/tycis warefina- 
tus, [California.] — 4. The cyprinoid fish Xo- 
tropis or Ly thrums ardetm. 
r^ dnah (red'fish), n. 1. Tho bine-hacked sal- 
mon, Onmrhyfivhus 7ierka. [Idaho.] — 2. The 
red perch or rose-fish, Svbastvs marinus or vi~ 
viparus, — 8. The labroid fish Trochoeopus or 
PimclometopoH putcher; the fathead. See cut 
under fathead, [Pacific coast, U. 8.] — 4. The 
r(Ml-drum, Scimtia oeeUata or Scimwps oeclUttus; 
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which powdered ginger, black pepper, brandy, and pow. 
dered red rice are added. The anchovy (dfcMpAoni* or 
EngrauHa) is the must esteemed constituent, but other 
flehee are used in the eome way. The preparation le alao 
called Mala cc a Mh. Cantor, 

red-footed (rod'ffit^ed ), a. Having rod feet : as, 
the red^ooted dourouoouli, XycUpidiCcua rufipes. 
— Rad-footed fUoon. Bee /aUsm. 
redgoundt, n, [Also redgown (and, by further 
corruption, red-gum, q. v.), early mod. E. reed 
yotmae; < ME. redgownd, radegounde, < rede, 
red, 4* gowndc, < AS. gund (s=s OHG. gund^ 
gwit), matter, pus, virus : see rcrfi and gountP,] 
A coiTuption of red-gufn^, [Prov. Eng.] 

R«ed govnde, sicknesse of chyldroii. Pofsprave. 

red-green (rod'gren), a. Of a reddish-greon 
color: as, the red-green carpet (a British moth). 
- Red-green blindness, a form of color-blindnesa In 
which there la inability to recognlao either the red of the 
siHXitniin or the complemcntaty color bluish-green— the 
fonner atipearing blackish-gray and the latter whitish- 
gray. Also called anerythrmit^isiia, aneryihropsia. 
redguHet (red 'gullet), n, Hamo as redmouth, 
red-{CUm^ (red 'gum), n. [< red^ 4* 

A disease of grain : same as 7'ust. [Irov. Eng.] 
— 2. Tho resinous product of several eucalypts; 
Australian kino. — 3. A red-gum tree. — 4, See 
JAquidambar, Red-gum trM, one of several spe- 
ciuH of JSuealyptus—E, rmnifeta, E. calophyUa, E. Urdi- 
cornia, E. roatrata, and others : so named from the red gnm 
which they exude. E. rciAnifera, next to the blue-gum, Is 



Redfish {SfimneJ^s Mllahte. 

the southern red-horse. [Florida and Gulf 
Coast.]— 6. A preparation of fish, very popular 
atnoug the Malays. After the heads have been re- 
moved, the fid) are cleaned, aolted in the proportion of 
one i»art salt to eight parta of flah, and deMsited in flat, 
glaaeil earthen veiaels, in which they are for three daya 
submitted to the pressure of stones placed on thin boarda 
or dried plantaln-leavea. The flah are nest freed from 
aalt and aatorated with vinagar of ooooa-palm toddy, after 


and strong, and very durable in all sltuatloris. It Is em- 
ployed fur railway 'tics, piles, many sliip-bulldtng pur- 
poses, etc. 

red-gum*'^ (rcd'gum), n. [A comiption of red- 
gound, q. v.] An unimportant red papular 
eruption of infants. Also called gum-rash and 
strophulus. 

Their heads are hid with skalls, 

Their Limlm with Jied gnma. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du haiias’s Weeks, i!., Tho Furfea 
I foiiml C'harlotte quite in a fuss ohoiit the child : she 
was sure It was very ill ; it cried and fretted, and was all 
over nimples. 8o I hK>ked at it directly, ami Lord ! my 
dear, says I, ** it Is nothing In i he world but tlie red-gum. 

Jam Austen, Heiisu and Sensibility, xxxvil. 

red-haired (rcul'hSrd), a, [= Teel, raudh- 
hwrdhr; as rejO 4- hair 4* -ed^.] Having red 
or reddish hair. 

red-band (rod 'hand), a. Same as red-handed. 

red-handed (red'han^ded), a. With rod or 
bloody hands; hence, in tho very act, as if with 
red or bloody hands: said originally of a per- 
son taken in the act of hoinicdde, but extended 
figuratively to one caught in tho peipetration 
of any crime; g(‘iierally in tlie phrase to be taken 
7'ed-handed. 

I was pushed over by I^mblecbook, exactly as if I had 
that moment picked ii ])ocket, or fired a rick ; indeed it was 
the general imprcHSiim in court that I had fteen taken 
red-handed; for aa riiiiiblocbook shoved me before him 
thmugh the cidwiI I hoard some people say, “What's he 
done? ' and otheris “He's a young 'un too.*' 

THekens, (Ireat F.xpectaiionH, xllL 

redhead (rod' hod), «. [< mU 4- head, tt.] 1. 
A porson having red hair. — 2. A red-headed 
duck, the iioehard, Fidiguta or JEihijia ferina^ a 
common bird of Fiiiropis a variety of whicli 
bears the same name in America and is called 
more fully red-headed duck, redrheaded raft- 
duck, red-headed hroadhill, also grayhack, Wash- 
higtoH eaimtsbaek, and A7ueriean pochard, in 
the male the head is of a bright chestnnt-i^ with coppery 
or bronsy reflection. It Jh a near relative of the canvas- 
back, for which it Is sometimes sold, and is much esteemed 
for the table. See jswhard. 

3. Tho red-headed wood}>ecker, Mcla7ierpe$ 
erythrocephalus. See cut under Melannpes. — 

4. A tropical milkweed, Aselepias ('nrassavico, 
with umbels of bright-red flowers. The root and 
the expressed Juice are emetic, or in smaller doses cathar- 
tic. Also called Mtjod-JUnver and bastard ipaeaeuanha. 
[West Indies.] 

red-headed (red 'hedged), a. 1. Having red 
hair, as a person. — 2. Having a red head, as 
a bird: as, the red-headed woodpecker, Mela- 
tierjm erythrocephalus. See cut under Melaner- 

Red-beaded curie, dndk; pochard, poker, 
raft-dutde, or widgeon. Same as redhead, 2.— Red- 
headed lincb or R]met» the redpoll.— Red-headed 
■mew, the female smew or white nun, MergcUua alMJbua. 
—Red-headed teal Same as grenming. 

redhibition (red-hi-bish'qn), n, [=: F. r^hi- 
bitio7i s Sp. redhihicitm = Pg. rednibi^do as It. 
rodihiffione, < h. redhihitio{n-), a taking back, 
tho giving or receiving back of a damaged ar- 
ticle sold, < redhihere, ^ve back, return, < red-, 
back, 4- habere, have ; see habit.] In law, an 
action by a buyer to annul the sale of a mov- 
able and oblige the seller to take it back be* 
cause of a defect or of some deceit. Alao 
hibitlon. 
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Tedhiutiwr (red-hib'i-tB.ri}, a. [» OF. reO- 
hibito&e, F. rMhihitoire ss Bp. Pg. nidhibitorio ss 
It. redihitoriOf < LL. redhibiioriuSf < L. redhibere, 
give back, return: see redhibiHon,2 In law, 
pertaining to redhibition. Also rehtoitory, 
redhorn (red'hdm), n. An insect of the fara- 
ily Bhodoceridte, 

red-horse (redMiOrs), n. 1. The common 
white or lake sucker, a catostomoid fish, Moxo^ 
stoma macrol^idoUm, or any other of the 
same genus; a stone-roller or white mullet. 
The golden red-horse is Jf. aurcolum. The 
long-Siiled red-horse is if. anisurum , — 2. The 
red-drum, Scieenops ocellatus* Bee cut under 
redfish. [Florida and Gulf States.] 
red-hot (red'hot), a. 1. Bed with heat; heat- 
ed to redness: as, red-hot iron; rod-hot balls. 
Hence — 2. Extreme; violent: ardent: as, a 
red-hot political speech. [Blang.1 —Red-hot 
poker. Hume as fame-JUwer.~-yM-lLOt lUIOt, oaniion- 
Dolls heated to rouness and fired at shipping, mogasiiies, 
wooden huUdliigM, etc. , to combhia dostriiction by fire with 
battering by concussion. 

red-humped (red'hurapt), a. Having a red 
hum]): noting a bombyciamoth of the genus 
Notodonta: as, the red-httmped prominent, 
ctmeinna. Bee cut under JS'otodonta. 
redit, «• A Middle English form of rcadu, 
redia (re'di-ll), ; pi. redm (-6). [JnL., so 
called after Itcdiy an Italian naturalist.] The 
second larval stage of some fluke-wonns or 
Drematodaj as DistomOy intervening between the 
condition of the ciliated embryo and the more 
advanced form known as cercaria, A redin is n 
sporocyst, containing the genus of oilier rediie. wbicli 
eventually develop into cercarlfio. Tlie redia of IHstmiM 
is also known as \ing*8 yettow tpurtii. See eermria (with 
cut) and JHatmna. 

From each ovum [of IHnOmM] issues a ciliated larva, 
showing the rudiments of ... a Redia. Tlie perfect 
Redia . . . bursts, and these new sobids [cercarlfc] are set 
free. . . . Heverul geiiorationa of Rediie may intervene 
between the third and fourth stages ; or the mature ani- 
nial may appear at the close of tills stage, having under- 
gone no Cercarian metamorphosis. 

Jlwdey, Aiiat. Invert., p. 180. 

redient (rcMi-<pit), «. [< L. redicu{t-)Hy ]ipr. of 
rcdircy go bait ft, return, < m/-, back, + iroy go : 
SCO i/cr>.] Koturning. K. //. Smith, [Rare.] 
redifferentiate (re-dif-e-ren'shi-at), V, i, [< re- 
+ difl'eroniiate,] To dififcrentiato a differentia! 
or differential coefficient, 
redifferentiation (ro-dif-e-ren-shi-a'shon), a. 
[< re- + differentiation, '] * The differoiitiaiion 
of a result of differentiation. 



redingkh^, n. [ME. redijnfikyniJCy prob. erro- 
neously for ^redyntjynijv/y lit.* ‘iiding-man,^ < 
^redynffy for ridjfntjy Vidimjy + -ywr/c, E. in- 
dicating a dependent. CL AB. radmihty E. as if 
^roadknightj one of “ceitain seruitours who hold 
their lands by seruing their lord on horseback ” 
(Minshcu, under rodknighUy radknighin),] One 
of a class of feudal reliiiincrs; a lackey. 

Reynold the reuo, and redyngkyngee nienye, 

Munde tlie rayltieru, and many mo othere. 

Piers Plowman (eX HI. 112. 

redingote (red'ing-got), «. [= Bp. redingote, 
< F. rHingote, a corruption of E. riding-eonU] 
1. A double-breasted outside coat with long 
plain skirts not cut away at the front. — 2, A 
similar garment for women, worn eitlier as a 
wrap or as part of the house dress, frequently 
cut away at the front. 

The existing redingote, which has been faahloriabh! for 
tlie last few years, and is highly popular Just now, la a 
garment of silk, plusli, or cloth, cut somewhat after the 
manner of a getiUeman’s tail-coat, richly trimmed, and 
adorned with very large buttons. 

Forinighlly Rev., N. S., XUL 287. 

redingtonlte CrodMng-ton-it), n. [< Jtedington 
+ -iWf2.] A nydrouB chromium sulphate, oc- 
curring in fibrous masses having a pale-pur- 
ple color. It is found at the Bediiig1.ou mine, 
Knoxville district, California, 
red-ink plant. Bee Phytoiaoca, 
redintegrate (re-din'tf-grat), 17. f.; pret. and 
I>p. redintegrated, ppr. redintegrating, [< L. 
redintegratus, pp. of redintegrare (> It. redinle- 
grare ss Pg. redintegrar), restore, make whole 
again, < red-, again, + integrare, make whole : 
redintegrate, CJ, reintegrate,"] To bring back 
to an integral condition ; recombine or recon- 
struct; renew; restore to u perfect state. 

RedintegnU the fame first of your house, 

Bestoi'e your ladyship's quiet. 

B. Joneon, Magnetick T^idy, Iv. 2. 

Christendom should be no longer rent In pieces, but 
would he rediidegroted in a new pentecost 

Joe. Tatflor, Works (ed. 18S6X IL 904. 
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Cut off the lega the tail, the Jaws [of the newtl sepa- 
rately or all together, and . . . these parts not only grow 
again, but the redinUgreUd limb Is formed on the same 
type as those which were lost. 

Uwdey, l4iy Sermons, p. 201. 

redintegrate (re-din'ts-grat), a, [< redinte- 
grate, V.] Renewed; restored to wholeness or 
a perfect state. 

llie Ignorances and prevarications and jiarMsl aboli- 
tions of the natural law might he cured and restored, and 
by the dispersion of prejudices the state of mituml reason 
be redintegrate, Jer, Taylar, Great Exemplar, I'ref., p. 1 1. 

redintegration (re-din-te-gra"shoii), n, [< F. 
rMint4gration =r Pg. rediniegratflo =r It. redin- 
tegrazione, < L, redintegratio{n-), restoration, 
renewal, < redintegrare, pp. redintegratue, re- 
store, renew: see redin Ungrate, Cf. reintegra- 
tion,] 1 . The act or process of redintegrating ; 
recombination, restoration, or reconstruction; 
restoration to a whole or sound state. 

I.et us all study first the redintegration of that body of 
wliicli Olirist Jesus haiti declared mmself to be the bead. 

Donne, Beniions, xxii. 

This redintegration, or renewing of us into the first con- 
dition, is . . . called repentance. 

Jer. Tayltor, Works (etl. 1885X 1. 181. 

They . . . absurdly commemorated the redintegration 
of Ills natuitd body by mutilating and dividing bis mysti- 
cal. Decay tj Christian JHety. 

2. In chtnn,, the restoration of any mixed body 
or matter to its former nature and constitution. 
— 3. In psyehol.,^ the law that those elements 
which have previously been eombined ns [lart s 
of n single mental st.ate tend to recall or siig- 
gf^st one another — a term adopted by many 
psycbologists to express phenomena of mental 
association. 

redirect (re-di-rekt'), V, t, [< re- -f direct,] To 
direct again or anew: as, the parcel was sent 
to Boston and there redirected to Cambridge', 
redirect (re-di-rekt')» «• [< tre- + direct.] 

lJire<‘t a secoinl time: used only in the b^gal 
phrase redirect examination (which see, undiT 
examination, 2). 

redieblirBe (re-dis-b^rs'), v, t. [Early mod. E. 
also redisboursc; < rc- -b dishttrse.] To repay 
or refund. 

But whoti the tloud is spent, then backc agiiin«\ 

Mis burrowed waters forst to reditAourse, 

He sends the sea his owiie with double gainc, 

And tribute eke withall, ns tu his Hoveruinc. 

Spenser, F. Q.. IV. Hi. 27. 

rediscover (r5-<li8-kuv'6r), v, t, [< n- + din- 
emwr,] To discover again or afresh, 
rediscovery (re-dis-kiiv'6r-i), u, f< re- + din- 
covert/.] A discovering again or afresh: as, 
the rediscovery of Encke’s comet, 
redispose (re-llis-po//), f7. t, [< re- + dispose,] 
To dispose or adjust a^in. 
redisposition (re-dis-po-zish'qn), w. [< redis- 
poHc + -ition^,] The act or process of redis- 
posing; a disposing afresh or anew; a rear- 
rangeTiient. 

redisseize (re-dis-sez'), v, t, [< rc- + disseize.] 
In law, to disseize anew or a second time, 
redisseizin (re-dis-se'zin), w. [< re- + dis- 
seizin.] In law, a writ to recover sidzin of 
lands or tenements against a redisseizor. 
redisseizor (ro-dis-se'zor), n, [< re- + dis- 
seizor.] A person who (iissoizes lands or tene- 
ments a second time, or after a recovery of the 
same from him in an action of novel disseizin, 
redissolution (re-dis-d-lu'shqn), n. [< re- + 
dissolution.] A dissolving again or anew; a 
second dissolution. 

After the protoplasm in a tentacle boa been aggregated, 
ita redissoluiion always begins lii the lower part. 

Jkirwin, Insect! v. rlaiits, p. 243. 

redissolve (rS-di-zolv'), v, t. [= F. redissoudre; 
as re- + dissolve,] To dissolve again. 

The protoplasm last aggregated is first redissolved. 

Darwin, Insevtiv. Plants p. 24:i. 

redistribute (re-dis-trib'ut), v. t, [< re- + dis- 
tribute, Cf. F. redistribuer, redistribute.] To 
distribute again; deal back: apportion afresh, 
redistrlbutioil (re-dis-tri-bu'shon), n, [r= F. 
redistribution; as re- + distribution,] A dealing 
back; a second or new distribution. 

A state of raised molecular viiiratloii is favourable to 
those re-distributionsXit matter and miaioii which consti- 
tute Evolution. H. Spencer, Priii. of Biol., 1 18. 

We have said that in our opinion the rediHribution of 
■oats [see the phrase below] formed an essential part of 
reform. Qkidstotw. 

BediftKlImtion of Seats Act, an English statute of 1880 
(48 and 40 Vlot, c. 28) making extensive changes In the 
subdivision of the conntry into dlstricU entitled to elect 
members of Parliament. niosGy with the ohieot of equal- 
ising them as regards the number of oleotorib 
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redistrict (re-dis'trikt), t?. t. [< re- + district,] 
To divide or apportion again ^ as a BUic, into 
districts or other idcctoral niiits. [U. B.] 
redistricting (i*e-dis'irik-ting), n. [Verbal n. 
of redistriet, r.] The act or practice of rear- 
ranging (a State or other territory) into new 
electoral districts. [U. B.] 
redildon (r^-disb'qn), w. [< L. redit io{n-), a re- 
turning, going or coming back, < redire, pp. re- 
dituSy go or come back, ret.nrii: see redUmt,] 
The act of going back; return. [Rare.] 

AddreM suite to iiiy mother, that her nieniie 
klay make the day of your rcdUion scene. 

Chainnan, Odyssey, vi. 

redivide (re-<U-vid')» t, [< re- + divide,] To 
divide again. 

redivivedt (red-i-vlvd')» O, [< L. redivivusy liv- 
ing again (see redivivus), + -ed^.] Made to 
live again; revived. 

Ncw-devlsed or rediviird errours of opinion. 

Bp. Hall, Revelation Unrevealed, 4 IL 

redivivus (red-i-vi'vus), a, [L., living again, 
< red-{i-)y again, + vimts, living: see vivid, Cf, 
rerive,] Alive again; renewc'd; restored. 

The NH}>olooiiic empire rrdivims. 

(/. W. Curtis, Potiphar Papers. 

redknees (red'nez), n. The water-pepper, 
rolngoHum Hydropiper, [Frov. Eng.] 
red-lac ( red ' liik), n. The J apan wax-t ree, Rhus 
sneeedanea. Bee wax-lree, 
red-legged (red'leg^ed or -le^l ). a. Having red 
legs or feet, as a bird: speciileally noting sev- 
eral birds.— Red-lesged crow, sco rrotc2.— Red- 
legged gull, the black-Ticadcd anil, Chrmcoetplutha ridi- 
bundus. [U>cai, British. ]— Red-legged ham-beetle. 
Sco hamJwtdle.- KoA-legged kltUwake, Rissa breoU 
nttSris, a thrcc-toed ffiili of the North Pacitic, having 
c(»ial-rut] legs. -Red-legged mew. Sunic us rrdshank, 3. 
-Red-legged partridge, Caembis rf</V(.— Red-legged 
plover. Scepfam*. 

redlegS (red'logz), n, 1 . J II orniih,: {a) The red- 
legged partridge, (h) TJie reddt*gged plover 
or iurtisioms Slrepsilas intvrpres, [Massachu- 
setts.] tc) The [iiirple saiidpiner, Tringa mari- 
timn. [Caennavthon.] (d) The redshank. — 
2. In hot.y tlie bistort. Polygonum DislortOy so 
named fnmi the redness of its sbuns. Tbo 
name is ajiplied also to some otln'r species of 
Polygounm. [Frov. Kng.J 
redlesf, a. Bee rvdvless. 
red-letter (red'let^iT), a. I In vi rig ri'd lett ers ; 
marked by red lett el's.-. Red-letter day. (o)AWfr«., 
otic of the more linpoi'taiit rbiir(>h fcHtivals; so called bo- 
caiiHc formerly marked in the ciilomlar of tbu Book of 
roiiifiion Prayer (as still in soiiiu copies, and in Roman 
CuUiulic inissals and breviiirles) by red-hdter characters. 
Only the reii-lotler ilays have special servlets provlilcd for 
them in the Pmyisr-biMik. opiKwetl to blaek U'ftrr day. 

llio Calendar was crowded witli Bnd-Mirr Days, iiom- 
liially indeed cuiisecruted to Haliits ; but wliirh, by the cn- 
cciiiroKeinent of Idleness and DlHHipatioii of Manners, gave 
every kind of countenuiice tu HiniierM. 

Bouriw's PitjK Autiq. (1777), p. vlll. 

Tile red-letter days imw bueomu, to all intents and pniv 
TMises, deail'lettur days. Lamb, Oxford in the Vacation. 
llonce-~(6) A fortiinatn or auspicious day. 

1 1 is the old girl’s birthday ; and i hat is the greatest holi- 
day and reftdest letter day In Mr. Bagnet's caiendor. 

Dickens, Bleak House, xllx 

redlichef, adr. A Middle English form of rathly, 
red-litten (red'lit^n), a. j < m/i + lit, pp. of 
lightly *liiten, an oxtended form with suffix -rwl, 
after the analogy of hidden,] Exhibiting a rod 
light or illumination. [Karo.] 

And travellers, now, within that vallcjy, 

Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, tliat move fantostically 
To a dlsuordaiit melody. 

Poe, Ifniintod Palace, 
red-looked (rod'itikt), n. ITaviiig a red look ; 
causing or iudicntcHl by a rod faco. [Karo.] 

Let my trnigiie blister, 

And never to my red-Usth'd anger iie 

The trumpet any inrire. Shak., W. T., H. 2. 84. 

rffd-lOUBC (rcd'lous), n, Bc^o louse^ (/). 
redly (rod'll), adv. [< m/1 + -///*'*.] With red- 
ness; with a red cob»r or glow, 
rad-mad (rod'mad), a, Km/l 4* matP, Cf. 
redwotHl*^,] Uuito tiiimI. TJalliwell, [Fruv. Kiig.l 
redman (rod^mnn), n.; pi. redmen (-men). A 
holocoTilToid fisti, Holoeetiirns aseensionisy of a 
brilliant rt'ddisli color. [Bt. Thomas, W. I.] 
red-metal (rod 'mot ’'al), h, A name given to 
several motallic c<onipoinids, mostl}’’ alloys of 
copper, iiKod in monorii silverware; also, a 
JaiiHiiese alloy much used in diM'orative metal- 
work. 

red-morocco (rod'mo-rok'o), n. The plant 
phcttsanl’s-oyo, Adonis antimnalis: so called 
from its red petals. 
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It tfl one of thoM plante which are annually cried about 
OUT atreeto under the iiaruo lied Mnrttccn. 

CuHi$, Flora IiondlnenaiB. 

redmouth (rod 'mouth), w. and a. I. w. A finh 
of tlm ptnuH liirmulon (or J Ha h f ms); a jfrtiiit. 
AJbo oaiJod rcdffnlkt. Boo Hummlon, and cut 
under griiat. 

IL I«. Huvinj.? a rf‘d mouth or lipn; rod- 
inouthod: hh, the m/w/oM/Zt bufl’alo-hKh, Jeliohus 
hnhahts, 1K S, dardan, 

red-necked (nMl'nokt), a, llnvini: a r< d neck. 
— Red-nOOked footman, LHhimu ruhricftllM, n Uritiah 
motli. Red-necked grebe, PtnHcrjm ifH^'itjena or P. 
rubricttlliH, oiioof tluj InitfCHl MjitrlrM of tlirfajuily. --Red- 
necked phalarope, fi}/j>^-rh(nruM, iho notihern 

plinlHropi-'. 

redneBB (rod'n(*s), »/. f< MIO. rtducssc, rrdnfn, 
< AS. rnidnrssj rrddutfsSy rnidur,s^ rodno8H,< retUiy 
ro<l; Hoo r/v/J. j Tin* <(inilit.v of being rod; a 
rod color. 

Thii i* W!IH a j»n «l.v reihii'HH in liin lip. 

Shah., Ah you Like iL HI. f>. 120. 

red-nose (n-irnoz), a. Samo aa red-nosad, 

Tlir rfil nnKi- iimkri'iwr of Daventry. 

tS'AoA’., 1 lion. IV., Iv. 2. Til. 

red-nosed (fed' ndxd), o. 1. Having a red noHO, 
as a toper. — 2. Having a rod boak : aa, tbo m/- 
vosrd an kief, ShmnitifHchusjojffmmiSf aluo callod 
irhislrcrrd a Hldet, 

redo (ro-d(i'), V. t. [< re- + dol.J To do over 
agirin. 

J'ltaiigallty and luxury firu no now criiiuw, and ... we 
doo laiL fit-due old vicua Saiuijfit, Triivuilea, p. 204. 

red-oak (rod 'ok), 1. An oak-troo, Qiarrus 

rubra^ eommoii in oanUuni North America, 
ihon* oxioiiding fiirthor north than any other 
HpOcioH. JtH liidKlit Ih from 70 toIlO feoL liawtHid in 
of u liffltt.dmiwii or red (.'olor, liuavy, Ir.ird, Hiroii^, und 
coarMi'-gniiiitai, now iiincli niiployud for clapiKiurdH and 
coopoi'auo, and (o Home (>xt(‘ul for iiiKulo IliiiHli A Tuxaii 
vailofy iK Hiiiallcr, wifli the w(mm 1 iiiiudi eloKor'Kiniiiud. 
A Iho iknek wik. 

2. Another American species, (^K falvata^ the 
Spanish oak. Soo Hpavish, 
redolence (rod'o-li.*ns), w. fOF. mZohfwrr, < 
rfididcnlf redolent: se<i rcdolvnf,} The sfato of 
b(*ing r(‘dolent; sweetm^ss of scAUit; fragrance; 
porfumo. 

Wo havtj all tho redUence of tlio iHirfiiuics \vc burn iiikiii 
liU iiItai'H. Jhylc, 

i-'ByiL HiiiMttiteU. 

redolency (rod'p-Ion-si), u. [As rvdohmrc (see 
-n/).] }^im<‘ \VH rrdolnivv. 

Their fhJWfi-H attract HpidciH with their redvlency, 

Blifrliintr, 

redolent (red'o-huit), a. [< ME. rvdoknt, < OF. 
redolent = It. redidente^ < Jj. redideu(^t~)s^ ppr. of 
reibdere (y \\. redolere^ OF. redoler)^ emit odor, 
be HMloleiit, < rcil-y again, + o/m;, bo odorous: 
so(i idid.l JIaving or dilTusifig a swoot scoiit; 
giving tml an odor; odorous; smolliug; fra- 
grant: oi'lt'ii with of. 

Ill IhiH uraiie full (lerki* iiowc Ih her howre, 

Tliat liy lier lyfr >vaH Hwoctc ami redident 

Pahunn, Chron., 1. ccxxxvlll. 

Tliy love exerllH tho joy of wine ; 

Tliy odoui-H. (» how redtdeid! 

.Sandlin, I'arupliraBo of Song of Solomon, i. 

Galen . . . rrthdeni of joy anil youth. 

(Jrau, I'roHjiect of Eton f'ollego. 

redolently (rod'o-hmi-li), adv. In a redolent 
manner ; fnignint ly. 

redondilla (red-oiM le' lya), «. [< Sp. redondilla 
(=B Fg. redond 'dba)y\i rouudol or roundelay, dim. 
of redondo. round, < L. rolunddSy round; see 
roiutuU ann cf. rounds ronndef roundelay^ ron- 
deau.'] A form of versification formerly us(»d 
ill tbo south of Europe, eoiisisting of a* union 
of verses of four, si.x, and oiglit syllables, of 
which gent^rallv the first rimed witli tho fourth 
and the seeoiiit witli t he third. At a later period 
veniesof six and eight ayllAhluB in general, in SpaniBli and 
J^>rtuguelfe }M>etry, were called redondiltan, wliether they 
made perfect rimeH or HSHonances only. ThcKe became 
comniun in the dramatic iioetry of Siwiii. 
redorse (ro-tldrs' ), «. [A reduction of reredorse^ 
iiM if < re- + domdj The back or ro verse 
side of a dorsal or dorse. See quotation under 
dorse'i, 2 . 

redOBB (re-dos'), n. Same as redorse, 
redouble (rCwlub'l), v. [< OF. (and F.) 

= Bp. redob'lar = Pg. redobrar s:li, raddovpiaref 
< MIj. rcdMplieare, redouble, double, < re-, 
again. + dujdieare^ double: see double^ r, (T. 
redHplienle.] I. trans. 1. To double again or 
repeatedly; multiply; repeat often. 

So they 

Doubly redtmbled Btrokes upon the foe. 

Shak,, Macbeth, t S. 8S. 
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Often tymea the omittynge of oorreotlon rtdimM h a 
treepaee. .Sllr 7. £lyat, The Govemonr, IlL 21. 

2. To increase by repeated or continued addi- 
tions. 

And ifitiia rages with redoubled heat 

Addienu^ tr. of Ovid’B Metainorph. 

Each new Iona redoulde* all the old. 

Lowell, NIghtwatches. 

3t. To repeat in return. 

So ended the; and all the rest around 

To her redoubled that her underBung. Speneer. 

Redoubled interval, in 7/iu»ie, same aa compound inlet’ 
val. Hoc interval, b. 

n. intrans. To become twice as much; bo 
repeated; become greatly or repeatedly in- 
creased. 

Envy ever redmibUih from 8 poe<‘h and fame. 

meon. Envy (etl. 18S7X P* t> 2 . 
Peal upon peal redouiding all around. 

Cowper, Truth, 1. 240. 

redoubt^ fre-<loiit')» V. U [< MFi. rcdoutotif rc- 
dowUmj < OF. redouterf redotOTy reduteVy later rc- 
douhtevy F. redonler (= l*r. redojdar as It. ridoU- 
^are)y fear, < re- + douter, fear: see doubt, r.] 

1. To fear; dread. [Obsolete or archaic. J 
Sholdo I thanne redowte niy blame? 

Chaucer, Boethius, I. prose 3. 
The more BUiKirKtitioiis crossed IhctnBelves on my ap- 
roacli ; ... It laigun at length to dawn upon me that If 
was thus redoubted it was because I hod stayed at tbo 
resldetiula. il, L. SUvenmm, Olalla. 

2t. To venerate; honor. 

Sholde thllko bononr inakeii bym worshipful and re- 
dowied of stramigc folk? Chaucer, Jkkitbiiis, ill. prose 4. 

redoubt**^, «. Hoc redout^. 
redoubtable (re-dou'tn-bl), a, [Also redouta- 
ble: < ME. redon table fredowtabley < OF. redon- 
iabtvy redo table, later redoubtable , F. redou ta- 
ble (=r 1^*. redoptahle), feared, redoiibtabh*, < 
redou ter y redouhtery fear: see redoubt^,] 1. 
That is to be dreaded; formtdahle; terrible: 
as. a redoubtable liero; hence, valiant: often 
used in irony or biirlesfpn*. 

The Queen growing more redoulttalde and famous liy the 
Overthrow of the Meet of Eighty eight. 

Huntllj Letters, I. vl. .S. 
The entenu'isiiig Mr. Llntot, the redouhtable rival of Mr. 
Tuiisoii, overtook me. l*ope, To Earl of Burlington, 1716. 
This Is a tough point, Hhrewd, redotdftalde : 

Because we have to siippllcute the judge 
Shall overlook wrong done the judgment-seat. 

Hrowniny, King und Book, II. 104. 

2t. Wortliy of reverence. 

Jledmetatde !»y honour and strong of power. 

Chaucer, IkMdhlus, Iv. prose 5. 

redoubted (ro-Klou'tcd), p, a. [ME. redouted; 
< rethuhf^ +‘ -cd-.] lireadetl ; formidable ; 
lionored or respected on account of prowess; 
valiant ; redoubtable. 

Lonl regent and redfudited Burgundy. 

Shiik,. 1 Hen. Vl., il. 1. 8. 

redoubtingt (re-dou'ting), u, [ME. redoutyny; 
verbal n. of redoubt^y r,] Honor; reverence; 
celebration. 

With sotyl pencil dopeynted was this storlo 
III redoutyny of Mora and of his gloric. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1102. 

redound (re-tlcmnd'), V, i, [< OF. redmider, ren- 
dondery F. redondeVy redonder = T»r, redondar = 
Bp. Pg. redundar = Tt. ridomlarcy < L. rednn- 
dare, overflow, abound, < red-, again, back, + 
undarcy surge, flow, abound, < unda, a wave; 
see red- and oundy and cf. abound, surround, Cf. 
redundant,] If, To overflow; be redundant; 
be in excess; remain over aiul above. 

For every dram of bony therein found 
A pound of gall doth over it redound. 

Sfieneer, F. Q.,1V. x. 1. 

The gates wide open stood, . . . and, like a furnace month, 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 

Milton, r. L., il. 880. 

2. To be sent, rolled, or driven back ; roll or 
flow back, as a wave; rebound. 

Indeed, I never vet took box o' th' ear, 

But it redounded, I must needs say so. 

Fletcher {and anoiherfb Nice Valour, iv. 1. 
The evil, soon 

Driven back, redounded as a BixmI on those 
From whom It BpraDg. MUUm, P. L., vll. 57. 

3. To conduce; resnlt; turn out; have effect. 

1 will, my lord ; and donht not so to deal 
As all things shall redound unto your good. 

2 Hon. VI., iv. 0. 47. 

Whenever ho imagines the Bmallest advantage will re- 
tlmoul to one of his hMit-bovs by any new oppression of 
me and my whole family and estate, he never dlspnteth 
It a momunt Swift, Story of the Injured Lady. 

He thinks it will redound to his reputation. 

Goldmia, CriUoiims. 
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redound (r$-dound')* [< rodoundy pj i. 
The coming back, as of consequenoe or effect; 
result; reflection; return. 

Not without redound 
Of nse and glory to yoursdves ye come, 

The first-fruits of the stronm. 

Tennycon, Prinoess, ii. 

2. Reverberation ; echo. [Rare.] Imp, JJict. 
redoundingt (rS-doun'ding), n. [Verbal n. of 
redound y vTj Reverberation; resounding. 

Such as were next to the ahby herde clerely tbo re- 
doundynge of the Naueroyse, fur, as they went, their ha^ 
neys clatteredde and mode some noyso. 

Remere, tr. of Froissart's Chron., 1. olxxxv. 

redourf, reddourt, W. [< ME. redoury redwr, 
also raddoufy reddoury reddufy < OF. rador, ro- 
douTy radeur, violence, rapidity, < radOy < L. 
rapidusy rapid (sec rapid); prob. confused also 
with raidouvy raideury roideuVy stiffness, < L. ri- 
pZdtis, stiff, rigid: nee rigid,] Violence; rough- 
ness. 

His londes, his legemen, out of lyne broght ; 

His Buster into sef uago A to syn put ; 

And other redurn full ryfe in his rewmo dyd. 

Deetruction nf Troy (E. F 4 . T. 8.X 1. 1806. 

But trewely no fors of thi reddour 

To hym that over hymself hnih the maystrye. 

Chaucer, Fortune, L 14. 

redout^f, v. Bee redoubt^, 
redout*'^, redoubt**'’ (re-<iout')» U, [The form re- 
doubt is erroneous, diu' to confusion with re- 
doubt^ and redonhlahic ; prop, redout (=r D. G. 
redoute = Sw. redutt = Dan. redute), formerly 
also reduit (and, after H., reduct); < OP\ reduit, 
m., reduite, f., F. reduit y also (fern. It.) redoute 
= Hji. redueto = Pg, redueto, nriuto = J t, ridoUOy 
a I'clreat, refuge, redout, < ME. reduetus (> E. 
reduet)y a retreat., refuge, redout, < Tj. redueere, 
bring back: see reduce/] lu fort,, a general 
name for nearly every edass of works w^holly in- 
closed and undefended by reibitering or flank- 
ing angles. The wortl Is, however, most generally used 
for a small inclosed work of various forni — jiolygoiial, 
S(|uare, triangular, or even circiihir— serving mainly as a 
toniiiorary field-work. 'Ilie imtiiu is also given hi u cen- 
tral orrcilrefl work coiisiriicted within anothei', to serve 
as a place of retreat for the defenders : in this sense gen- 
erally reduit. Redouts are usually provided with para- 
pet, ditch, scalps, banquette, etc., ns iu regular forti- 
fication. 1 'hey are esporJally useful in fortifying the 
tops of hills, in oommanding passes, or In feeling the 
way through a bosUle or wuxled country.— DemillUlB 
redout, a redout placetl wltliin the demilune. =Byn. Hee 
fvrtijicalityn. 

redout^ (ro-dout'), a. [< OP\ rvdnity < L. reduc- 
tusy brought tiac.k, pp. of redueere, bring back: 
set' reduce. Cf. redouts y w.] In her.y liciit in 
many angles: noting a cross witli hooked ex- 
tremities, iu tho foi'in of tlu‘ fylfot or swastika. 
redOUtable, «. Bee redoubtable. 
rodowa (red'o-ll), n, [< F. redowa, < Bohein. 
rcjdotvdky rtjdowachkay the dance so called, < 
rcjdowntiy turn, turn around, bustle about.] 1. 
A JBoheiuiau dance, which lias 1 wo forms — the 
rejdowdky resembling the waltz or the mazurka, 
and tho rtjdownchkny resembling the polka. — 
2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is properly triple and tiuick, but 111 an- 
other form is duple, and reatlily assimilated to 
that of the polka. 

red-paidle, n. The lumpsucker. [Bcoteh.] 
redpoll (red'pol), n, lAlm redpole: so called 
from the red color ou the head ; < rcdl + polll,] 
1. A small fringi nine, bird of the genus JUgio- 
thiis {or Acan this), tho male of which has a cHm- 



Redpoll i^triothus tinaria). 


son T^ll, a rosy-red breast, and the plumage 
streaked with flaxen and dusky brown and 
white. The bUl is small, conic-acute, with a natal mff ; 
the wings are pointed ; toe tail Is emargiuate. Beveral 
■pooles inhabit the arctic and north temperate reglona of 
Kiiropeb Asia, and America. The oominun redpoll Is Ji, 
linaria; the mealy redpoll Is AS. eaneeeent; the American 
mealy redpoll is ewUipee, 
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2, The red-wlled ^rbler, or palm-warbler, of 
North America, Dendrceca palmfirum^ having a 
chestnut-red poll: more fully called yellow red^ 
poll. See ^HMcarUer. 
red-polled (red'pold), «. Having a red poll, or 
the top of the head red. 

redraft (re-drfift'), v. t. [< re- + draft.'] To 
draft or draw anew. 

redraft (re-dr&ft'), ». i<r€draft,v.] 1. A sec- 
ond draft or copy. — 2. A new bill of exchange 
which the holder of a protested bill draws on 
the drawer or indorsers, by which he reimburses 
to himself the amount of the protested bill with 
costs and charges. 

redraw (re-dr&O, r. [< re- + draw.] I. traae. 
To draw again ; make a second draft or copy of. 

n. intrane. In eom.f to draw a new bill of ex- 
change to meet another bill of the same amount, 
or, as the holder of a protested bill, on the draw- 
er or indorsor. 

redress^ (re-dreK')» [< ME. rcdreftfteiiy < OF. 
redreecvr^ redreecTj redrecier, rvdrctmn'f F. r<?- 
dresttery set up again, straighten, < re-, again, + 
drcAK<^, direct, di'ess : see I. iran». If. 

To set up or upright; make erect; roerect. 
Bight as 110111*1)8, thorgli the cold of nyghte 
YcIosinI, Btoupei) on her BtHikOH lowc. 

JUtdreHiKiH hem ogein the auniiu hrlghlo. 

Clutucar, Trolliiii, 11. 009. 

2. To set right again ; restore; amend; mend. 

Jiedrem me, mooder, and me chaBtlso ; 

For curtoynly my FadoreB choBtlHltigc, 

That dar 1 nought abldun in no wIbo. 

CiMuctr, A. B. C., 1. 12 JK 
Ab broken glaBB no commit can Tfidretig, 
lieauty blcmlBh'd once *h for ever lost. 

S/uik., Tubb. nigrim, 1. 178. 
In yonder Bpring of roses interinix’d 
With myrtle, find what to redretw till noon. 

JdUtoH, 1*. L., ix. 219. 

3. To put right, as a wrong; remedy; repair, 
relieve against, as an injury ; as, to redrvsfs in- 
juri(^8 ; to redresM grievances. Boo redrese^y w., 2. 

And redrettae vb the domage tliat he don has. 
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By Paris his proiido moii, In our prise londia 

De^rurtiou i\f TroyiK K. T. «.), 1. 4917. 

OrlHOiiriM or preyers is for to seyn a pitons wyl of licrte 
that mdremth It in God and expi*eMBotti it by woni out> 
ward to rmnouven liarmes. C/Miun?r, ParBon'M Talc. 

The state of this unconstani world . . . bringeth forth 
daily such new evils as iniist of necossity by new reuie- 
di us be redTvsf. IlMtkrr, l<Iccles. Polity, vl. 2. 

'J’heir duty 

And ready s«)rvice Hhall redretw their needs, 

Kot prating what they would be. 

Fletcher, Volenti iiioii, 11. it. 

ITo who biisi knows how to keep his iiucessitios private 
is the most likely penmn trj have them redramd, 

GoMmnWi, The Bee, No. 3. 

4. To relieve of auytliing unjust or onpressive ; 
bestow relief upon; compensate ; muKc amends 
to. 

Fetlree mans sowle from alle niysory, 

Thai he may enter the eternal gloryo. 

PidiHeal Foems, etc. (ed. FuriilvallX p. 82. 

Will Haul or Muscovite redraw ye? 

Byron, Childe llarold, 11. 70. 

II.t intrane. To rise again; roiirect one’s 
self. 

Yet like the valiant Palme they did Hustalne 
* Their peisant weight, redrawiny vp agatne. 

Uudaon, tr. of Du Bartaa's Judith, li. 

redress^ (re-dres')* w. [< OF. rodreeeCf redreHce, 
redrccCf redress; from the verb: see redress^, 
V.] If. A setting right again; a putting into 
proper order; amendment; reformation. 

The redrom of boistrous & sturdie courages by perswa* 
sloii. Futtenham, Arte of Bug. Poesie, p. 19. 

The father, with sharpe rebukes sesoned with louing 
lookes, causeth a redrem and amendment in his childe. 

hyly, Kuphues, Aiiat. of Wit, p. IBU 

For us the more necessary is a speedy redraw of our- 
selves. Bmker. 

2. Deliverance from wrong, injury, or oppres- 
sion; removal of grievances or oppressive bur- 
dens; undoing of wrong; reparation; indem- 
nification. In Its most general sense redress includes 
whatever relief can he afforded against Injastice, whetlier 
by patting an end to it, by compensation in damages, by 
punishing the wrong-doer, or otheiwise. 

Is not the swoord the most violent ralreat that may be 
used for any evUl? Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Be factious for redress of all these griefs. 

Shak., J. C., L 8. 118. 
Fair majesty, the refuge and redress 
Of those whom fate piinucs and wants oppress. 

Dryden, Ac^neid, i. 888. 

Think not 

Rut that there is redraw where there is wrong, 

Be we are bold enough to seise it. 

ShMey, The Cencl, 111. 1. 

King in redress to all mankind. 

Tennyeon, In Memorlam, ovL 


To every one o* my grievanoet law gave 
Bedrem. Brewningt Btng and Book, L 187. 

•fiyn. S. Brollef, amenda, compensation. 
redreBB*^ (rS-dresO, t. [< + dress.] To 

dross In any simso: as, to redress furni- 

ture or leather; to redress a wound. 
redreSBal (r^-dres'al), n. [< redress^ + -uZ.] 
The act of redressmg. Imp. Diet. 
redresaer (re-dres'^r), n. On© who gives re- 
dress. 

Don Quixote of the Mancha, the rlghter of wnmgs, the 
redresaer of injuries. 

Shelton, Don Quixote, Iv. 2ft. (Latham.) 

redressible (re-dros'i-bl), a. [< redress'^ + -i7>Zf .] 
Capable of being redressed. Imp. Dirt. 
redreBBlve (r^ros'iv), a. t< redress^ + 
Affording reuress ; giving relief. [Hare. J 

Gan I forget the generous bond 
Who, touch’d with human wou, redressiat search’d 
Into the horrors of the gUM)my jail? 

Ttvmson, Winter, 1. 3tk). 

redressleBB (re-dres'les), a. [< redress^ + dess.] 
■Without redress or amendment ; without relief. 
redreSBIlient (ro-ilres'meiit), n. [< OF. rvdreve- 
mentf redressrmeut, h\ redressemeni ; as redress 
+ •ment.] Redress; the act of redressing, 
red-rlbbon (red 'ribbon), w. The hand-Hsli. 
redrive (re-drivO, r! t. [< »V'- 4- drm*.] To 
drive back; drive again. tioutUey. 
red-roan (red'ron), a. See roan"^. 
red-robin (red'rob*in), n. The red-rust, Fneci- 
Ilia (jraminis. 

redroot (red'rZit), n, 1. An American slmib, 
Veanothus Anterieanm, the New Jersey leu. 
The stoms arc from 1 to 8 foci high from a dark riMl nM>(, 
the leaves ovat44 or obloiig-oviito, tin* small white flowci-s 
gathered in rather pretty dense cluHtors at the ends of 
leafy slnHitH. ’J'lic name is more or less exti^ndod to other 
meinhoi's of ilio genus. 

2. A herbaceous plant, laeJnmnthes tinetorin, 
of the Umnodoraeese, or blood wort family, u 
gi'ows ill wet sandy phiecs In the cnstcni Diittitd Stal4>H 
near the coast. It has a sltiiplu stem with sword 'Shuiied 
leaves mostly fnmi near the hasc, and wisilly flowers, yel- 
low within, crowiltHl in a dense com]HHnid cyme. The nHit 
is red. and has been list'd in dyeing. VfMiii aiitboiity ad> 
diioed by Dai wlti (“Grigtn of Species,” eh. I.X tlie nnif of 
tills plant is fatally tmisoiious to white pigs which eat. it, 
hut not to black ; the statetriciit, however, I'eqiilres con- 
fl nnatlon. A Ist) paitUrwd. 

3. The filknnet, Alkanna tinetoria. — 4. One of 
tlio pigweeds, Anmrantus rctrofUjxus. [11. B.] 

redrutnite (red'rhth-it), n. [< kedruthf in Corn- 
wall, England, + Copper-glance: saim* 
ns ehaUuwiie, 

redsear (red'serl, v. i. [< red 4* sear (f).] 
To break or craok when too h<»t, ns iron uiidrr 
the hummer: u word usetl by workmen. Also 
reddiare. 

red-S6ed (red 'sod), II. Bmall crustaceans, as os- 
tracodes, copepods, etc., whicli float on Mie sur- 
face of the sea, and upon which mackerel, men- 
liuden, etc., feed. Some rod-seed is said to in- 
jure the fish. 

red-shafted (red'shAFted), a. Having red 
shafts of the wing- and tail-feathers: specifically 
applied to Colaptes mexieanus, the red -shafted 
woodpecker or Mexican flicker, related to tlie 
common flicker or yellow-shafted woodpecker. 
It abounds in western North America, 
redshank (red'shangk), n. [< m/1 4* shank.] 
1 . The fieldfare, Tardus mlaris. f I jocal, Eng.] 
— 2. A wading bird of the family Scolopaeidfp. 
and genus ToUintiSy having red slianks. The 
common redshank is T. ealidris, about 11 inches long, com- 
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Irish, in allusion to their dross leaving the legs 
exposed. 

Mamertinus . . . dooth note the Bedshnnks and the 
Irish (which are proporlle the Soots) to be the nnlle entmies 
of our nation. 

Uarrison, Descrip, of Britain, p. 0 (lloUnshed’s Chron.,1.). 
And when the Bedshanks on the Imnlors by 
Incursions made, and rang’d in battcU stoo<l 
To beare his cha^e, from field he made llumi flic, 

Where flshlo Molne (In Galway] did bliiHb with crimson 
blood. Mir. for Mays. (England’H Klisa, st. 106). 

They lay upon the ground covered with skins, os the 
red-shatiks do on heather. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 627. 

Though all the Scottish hinds would not Ininr to be com- 
pared with those of the rich counties of Stnith Britiiiii, they 
would stand very well In oonipetition with tlie iHiusants of 
France, Italy, and Savoy, not to inentlon the iiiountHlricers 
of Waltw, and the red-manks of Ireland. 

SmaUett, Humphrey Clinker, ii. 41. (Davies.) 

redshanks (rod^shangks), 91. 1. Same as herb- 
rolnn’t. — 2. See Folyyonum. 
redsbare (red'sliffr), v. i. A variant of redsear, 
red-short (rod 'short), a. Noting iron or steel 
wlicii it is of sucli a character that it is brittle 
at a red heat. 

I'lie foniicr siibstaiico (sulphur] rendering the steel 
more t»r less brittle when hot (red-short or hot-short). 

Fneye. Brit., XIIL 288. 

red-shortness (red'sliort^uos), n. In metal., 
the ipiality or state of being rod-short. 

Bfd-shirrtMss is often the resiiU of the prcseiico of an 
undue jiroiHirtioii of 8iil])bnr In the metal. 

H’. //. UreenuuMd, Steel ami Iron, p. 10. 

'I’hc cfild-sliortnoHS or rrd-shtirtnrss of inm or steel is 
line principally U> an udmlxtiirt' of oxide of iron. 

-SW. Amer., JS. 8., LX. 406. 

red-shouldered (red'sh6F'<U*rd), a. Having 
tlio **K]ioul<ior” — that is, tlio carpal angle of 
bond of tho wing — red, as a bird. I'lio red-shoul- 
dered blaekbiril is Aydirns yulsmator, common in west- 
ern Nori.h America, where ii repbu'ea to mmie extent the 
eommoii riNl-wInged bliickbini, from wlileli 11 differs in 
hiiviiig the scarlet pateli on the wing not bordered wiUi 
biiir. The red sliunldered biissard is livteo liiivntus, one 
of the commonest of the large liawksof the United States, 
having tile lesser wiiig-coveris reddish wlieii adult.— 
Red-^OUldered flUoont, the lulult red-shouldered hiii- 
surd. 

red-sided (rcd'si^dod), a. Having red on tho 
sides: specifically noting the rcd-wingcd thrush, 
Tardus iliaens. 

redsides (rcd'sldx), n. A small cyprinoid fish, 
Aotropis or Lythrurus ardens, common in tho 
streams of tho southorn United Htatos. Also 
calU*d rrdjin, 

redskin (fed'skin), n. A Rod Indian; a North 
American Indian. 

Tlio Yirgliila froiittersmen wi'r«> angry with tho Penn- 
sylvaiiia traders for selling rllltis and pi>wder hi the red- 
skins. The A OarUie, J.X t V. 819. 

red-spider (rod'spi^dcr), n. A small rod mlto 
or ucarino, Tetranyehus fehirius, formerly callod 
Amrtis teiariuMf now placeii in tho family Tetra^ 
nyrhidsr: found in consorvatorioH. 
rea-st^ (red'stAf ), n. A mi I lers’ straight-edge, 
nsod in drossing inillKtoiM's. Tlie true edge, red- 
dened hy (Kiher, is gently rubbed on tho stone, and the 
projtfcting pfdnts are thus detcHited, even when the Irregu- 
larity of surface is very minute, 
redstart (rod 'start), n. K m/t 4- starts,] 
Olio of Hovorul ontiroly different birds which 
have the tail more or loss rod. (a) A small sylvllne 
bird, ButiciUa. phosnicura, of Kuroix), Asia, and Africa, re- 




Redshnnk {Tatanns is). 

mon in many parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Tlio spot- 
ted redtiiaiik, T. fuaous, is a related species of slniiiar dis- 
tribution. Compare yreenshank, yeUowshank. 

3. The hooded or black-headed gull, Chrdko- 
cephalus ridibundns : so called from its red legs : 
more fully callod redshank gull and red-legged 
atiHormerfr.-— 4. pi. A name mven in contempt 
to Sottish Highlanders, and formerly to native 


liuropcnn Rrdst.-irl {Rutuilta photnitura). 

lated to the redbreast and blucthroat. Alim firetnil, red- 
UUt, etc. A similar species, B. titys or tiUiys, Is known as 
tho blaMc redstart, (b) In the UiiIUhI States, u fly-catching 
warbler, SeUythaga ruticiUa. of the family Sylvicolidse 
or MniotUtidm. The male is lustrous bine-black, with 
white belly and vent, the sides of the breast, tlie lining of 
the wings, and much of the extent of the wing- and tail- 
featlicrs fiery orange or fluine-ctdur, tlie bill and feet 
black, The female is mostly plain olivaceous, with the 

e which are orange in the male clear pale yellow, 
length is ftj inches, the extent 79^. This beautiful 
bird abounds in woodland in eastern North America; it 
Is mlgratoiy and Insectivorons^ has a singular song, builds 
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Atiietif.iii Kf'iKl.iit ' rutuilla). 

a neat iiohI Im tlit' fork of >i hnuicli, and lays four or five 
eggH, wliiidi lire white, Kpeokled witii nhadeB of reddish 
brown. - Blue-throated redstart. Hhihc as U^uihroai. 
rodstreak frod'ntndv). 1. A Hort of apple, 
HO t'nlloi] j'roiri ih(‘ roloi* of ilie ukiii. 

Tlio rnMrfffk, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the 
preference. Mortimerf iinsbatidry. 

2. ( JidiT prc‘ss<M) from rcMlstroak apples. 

IferefordHliirc reiMrmk made of rotten apples at the 
Three rnincs, true Mrnnswlek Mum brew’d at H, Kath- 
crliifH. Charadfr of a Coffet'-httiim (l«7H), ju a. (JltUliwell.) 

redtail (rotriAl), n. and a, I. v. 1. Samo aa 
redstart (a ). — 2. The rcMl-tnil('(lbuzzar<J. Jiuteo 
horcalisy om^ of tlm eoiumonest and larpfest 
hawks of North Anu'rica, whon adult havinff 
tlio upper side of the tail brif^ht <dieHtnut-rca. 
I'lie pliitnafie otherwise 1 h very variable, not only with nffe, 
but also lu^cordhiK to Kt^'oRi'iiidiical (llHtrlbutlun, there be- 
lug sevenil varietius or local races in witstern parts of the 
continent. 1 1 is eoniinonl v known us hen-hawk <»r chicken- 
hawk, and the yoiin^, without the red tail, is the wIMe- 
bretuUM haivk. 'I'he male is from lb to 22 iiicbcs loiipr. and 
48 liiuhes or more in spread of wiiiK ; the female Is 21 to 
24 iiiuhc.H loiiKi and spreiuls 5(1 inches. Hee cut under 
Dideit, 

U. ft. Jfavilii; a rml tail, 
red-tape (r(‘d'fap'), a, [< red taffe: «eo 
l*ortaniii)f<; to or eliaraoioriziMl by official rou- 
tine or forinulity. S('c red /o/>r, under tajw, 
J5x]M)sur(!M hy the press and criticiHiiis In Tarllainent 
leave no one in ignorance of tlie vices of rnt tniw mutine. 

II. Sjwncer, Man vs. State, p. f>{). 
We working men, wlii’ii wc do eoino out of tlie ftiniace, 
come out not tinsel and papier mu4'he. like those fojis of 
rett tajte statesmen, bn(> steel and granite. 

Kiitijdeii, Alton Locke, iv. (Damee.) 

red-taped (r(‘d"li7pt'), a. r< red tope + 

Harii(» as rrd-taim, AVt/wir, aIjII. 100. 
red-tapery (r<una'p(‘-ri), v, [< red tiipe + 
-cr//.] Kamo as red-tapism. 
red-tapism (nui'iri'pi/m), a. [< red ta’pc -b 
-w/w.] Strict ohH(?rvjuieo of onicial formalitioH; 
a systoui of vexatious or t(*diou8 official rou- 
tim*. 

He at once allowed . . . how little ho hod of the oflicial 
olcnient wbieli is best described us red-tapeism. 

T. 11’. Ucid, (’abliiet rortralts, p. 52. 
Ho loudly dcnoiinceH the Tchiiiovnik spirit — or, as we 
should say, rfd-tnpei*m in all its foniis. 

/>. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 261. 

red-tapist (nnrtu'pist ), n. [< red tape -f* -wf.] 

1. A cl<*rk ill a public ollic^o, Quarterly Bev, — 

2. Olio who adlu'roM strictly to forniB and rou- 
tine ill official or other busincRs. 

You seem a smart yoiini; fellow, hut you must throw 
over that stiff red tapixf of yours, and with l*ublic 
Opinion and Mysidf. Ilulnvr, My Novel, x. iM). (Davifi.) 

In no country is the red taniet so out of place as here. 
Every calling Is tlllotl witli bold, keen, subtle-witted men, 
fertile in expedients and devices, who are perpi:iiially in- 
venting new ways of buyiiiK cheaply, undersell iiiK, or 
utti'actinK custom. 

klathewH, Oeitiiif; on in the World, p. ttW. 
red-thighed (rcul'thid), a. Having or charae- 
lorizod hy red thighs.-Red-thlghed looust See 
/eeusfl. 

red-throated (red' throated), a. Having a 

S atch of rod on the throat: aw, the red-throated 
iv<*r, Cottpahus or Vrinator septeniriomdis. 
red-thmsn (nul' thrush), w. The redwing, 
'hmius iliaeas. 

red-tipped (red'tipt), «. Having the wdngs 
tipped with red: as, the red-tipped cloarwdng, 
a Hritish moth, Sesia formie/eformie* 
redtop (rod' top), w. ‘ A kiiid of bont-graas, 
Ayrosiis valtjaris (A. afha, var. rulparis). The 
sf^eius is com'inon tiiroUKliout the northern parts of (he 
(Hd World, and Is thoroiiKhly imturallxed in America. It 
is marked to Mie eye by its larffe light panicle of minute 
spikclets on delhvite limnchos, which is of a reddish 
hue. Otlier varieties, (tailed fttrrin, white bent, etc., have a 
whitish top and a longer ligule. Redtop, at least in the 
United States, is a highly valued pasture-grass, and is dso 
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sown for bay. It forms a lino toif, and is tnlteble for 
lawna Also called /im tmU, Jtndip-gram, and AmTai 
mam. (U. 8.]— reiM redtop. the fowl meadow-grass. 
Pita aarotina, which haa somewhat the aspect of redtop.— 
Morthm or mountain redtop, AwoMt emwta, % wop- 
cles found from Wisconsin to the Taclflc, allied to the 
common redtop, and giving promise of similar service in 
its own range.— Tall rodtop, a tall reddish wiry grass, 
Triodia euprea, found in the United States, 
red-tubs (r^'tubz), n. The sapphirine gur- 
nard, 'JViffla hirundo. [Local, £ng.] 
redubt (re-dub'), f). t l^arly mod. E. alao re- 
douh; i OF. redouher^ redauher (also radauber, 
radouheTf F. radouher)^ repair, mend, fit, < re?-, 
again, -i- dottber (adouber)^ mend, repair, €»tc. : 
see To repair or make reparation for; 

make ameuda for; requite. 

Whiche domage . . . neither with treasure ne with 
powar can be redaubed. 

Sir T. Slyat, The Oovemour, ii. 14. 

I donbte not by Uoddes grace so honestly to redubbe all 
thynges that have been atriya. 

XUie, Literary Letters^ p. 4. 

0 (lods, redubbe them vengeaunce luat. 

Phaer, iEneid, vi. 

Whether they [monks | will conform themselves gladly, 
tor the redvbbing of their foiiner treapaasea, to go to otlier 
houses of their coat, where they shall he well received. 

State Papers, 1. 640^ in R. W. Dixon’s Hist Church of 
[Eng., vii., note. 

redllbbert (r«-dub'6r), w. [Also redubhor; < 
OF. **redoubeur, radoubeur, one who mends or 
repairs a ship, < redoulwr, radoubery mend: see 
reduh,'] Ono who bought stolen cloth and so 
altered it in color or fashion that it could not. 
bo recognized. 

reduce (rv-dus'), v.t; pret. aiidpp.mfttced, ppr. 
reducing, [< ME. reduern, < Ot\ redueieTf ver- 
nacularly reduire, F. rMuire =z Pr. redusir, re- 
duircsz Cat. reduir =r Sp. redueir = Pg. reduzir 
= It. ridurrCf < h, redueirre, load or bring back, 
draw back, restore, replace, bring to a certain 
conditioTi, reduce, < rc-, back, -I- ducere, lead, 
bring: see dtiei, Cf. reduet, reduit, redout^. "] 
If. To lead or bring back; restore; resolve to 
a former state. 

Ilienipon he reduced to theif iiicmotio the battailee tlivy 
hod fought. J, Jlretide, tr. of quintiis Uiirtiiiii^ iv. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Loitl, 

That would reduee these bloody days again. 

Shak., Hlch.TlI., v. 6. 30. 

A good man will go a little out of his road to reduce the 
waiidring traveller : but if he will not return, it will be an 
iiiircaaoiiable cotiipliaiice to go along with him to the end 
of ilia wandring. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of 4'onscience, IT. ill. 10. 

Mr. Cotton . . . did spend most of his time, both pnb- 
llclv and prlvat-ely, to discover . . . eiToi’s, and to reduce 
Hucli as were gone astray. 

H'tnfArrj;;, Hist. New England, I. 304. 
And ’cause 1 see the truth of Ills affliction, 

Which may he yonr’s, or niiiu^ or any body’s, 
Whose iiassfons are neglected, T will try 
My best skill to reduee liini. 

Shirley, Hyde I’ark, V. 1. 
It were but right 

And equal to reduee me to my dust. 

MUUm, P. L., X. 748. 

2. In 8urg,^ to restore to its proper place, or so 
that the parts concerned are brou^t back to 
their normal topographical relations: as, to re- 
duce a dislocation, fracture, or hernia. — 8. To 
bring to any sijocified state, condition, or form: 
as, to reduce civil affairs to order; to reduce a 
man to poverty or despair; to reduee glass to 
])Owder; to reduce a theory to practice; to re- 
duce a Latin phrase to English. 

Being Inspired with the holy spirite of God, they [the 
72 Interpreters chosen by Eleoxar out of each tribe] re- 
duced out of Hebrue into Greeke all the partes of the 
tilde Testament. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowoa, 1577), p. 380. 

Doe you then blame and flndo faulte with soe good an 
Acte 111 that good pope aa the reducing of such a greaie 
people to Ohnstlanltye? Spenser, State of Ireland. 

He had heene a peace-maker to reduee such and such, 
which were at oddes, to amitie. 

J*urehae, Pilgrimage, p. 463. 

Heduc'd to praotlce, his lieloved rule 
Would only prove him a consummate fool. 

Cowper, (>mversatlon, ]. l.m 

Holland was reduced to such a condition that peace was 
her first neoesslty. Eng. in 18th Cent, p. 403. 

4. In metal, and chem,, to bring into the metal- 
lic form ; separate, as a metal, from the oxygen 
or other mineralizer with which it may be com- 
bined. or change from a higher to a lower de- 
gr(^e of oxidation : as, to reduce the ores of sil- 
ver or copper. — 6t. To atone for; repair; re- 
dress. 

Till they reduce the wrongs done to my father. 

Marlowe. 

6. To bring down ; dimmish in length, breadth, 
thickness, sise, quantity, value, ortho like: as, 


rsdnoiiMiit 

to reduee expenses; to reduee the Quantity of 
meat in diet; to reduce the price or goods; to 
reduce the stren^h of spirit; to reduce a figure 
or design (to make a smaller copy of it without 
changing the form or proportion). 

He likes vonr house, your housemaid, and your pay ; 

Reduce his wages, or get rid of her, 

Tom quits you. Ctrwper, Truth, L 111. 

7. To bring to an inferior condition; weaken; 
impoverish; lower: degrade; impair in fortune, 
dignity, or strength : as, the family were in re- 
duced cireumstancos; the patient was much 
reduced by hemorrhage. 

Yet lo ! in mo what authors have to brag on ! 

Reduced at last to hiss in my own dragon. 

X*ope, Dunoiad, lit 286. 

The Chamber encroached upon the sovereign, thwarted 
him, reduced him to a cypher, Itninisoned him, and Mew 
him. IT. R. Greg, Misc.. Esaaya^ 2d ser., p. 9& 

I dare say he was some poor rousicianer, or singer, or a 
reduced gonUeman, perhaus^ for he always came after 
dusk, or else on bod, dark uaya. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 881. 

8. To Bubdu(% as by force of arms ; bring into 
subjection; render submissive: as, to reduce 
mutineers to submission; Hpuin, Gaul, and 
Britain were reduced by the Komtiri arms. 

Charles inarched northward at the head of a force suf- 
ficient, as it aeemed, to reduce the Covenantei's to submis- 
sion. Mocoufai/, Nugent’s Hampden. 

MontpenHier was now closely besieged, till at length, 
redueeahy famine, he was compelled to capitulate. 

J^escaU, Ferd. and Isil, ii. 2. 

The fortresses garrisoned hy the French In Spain were 
reduced; but at what a prodl^oiis expenditure of life was 
this effected I Kneye, Brit., IX. 467. 

9. To bring into a class, order, genus, or spe- 
cies; bring within certain limits of definition 
or des(*ription. 

I think It [analogy between words and reason! very 
worthy to be reduced into a science by itself. 

Itaam, Advancement of i.eaniing, 11. 236. 

Zanchiiis reduceth such Infidels to four chief sects. 

Rurten, Anat. of Mel., p. 698. 

I shall . . . reduce those authors under their respec- 
tive classes. Addison, Gf the Uhrisiiiin llclfgiun, 1 1 . 1. 

The variations of luiigiiages are reduced to rules. 

Jithrmni, Diet. 

10. To show (a problem) to be merely a special 

ease of one already solved. — 11. To ciiango 
the denomination of (miinbers) : as, to reduce a 
nntriber of shillings to farthui^, or conversely 
(see reduction (f)); change the fonn of (an al- 
gebraic expression) to one simpler or more con- 
venient. — 12. To prove the con(*liision of (an 
indirect syllogism) from its premises by means 
of direct syllogism and immediate inferenc'-e 
alone. — 18. To adjust (an observed quantity) 
by subtracting from it effects due lo Ibe spe- 
ftial time and place of observation, especially, 
in astronomy, by removing tlie effects of refrac- 
tion, parallax, aberration, jirecessioii, and nu- 
tation, clianging a circummoridian to a me- 
ridian altitude, and the like. — 14. In Scots 
(aw, to set aside by an action at law; re- 
scind or annul by legal means: as, to reduce a 
deed, writing, etc. — 15. Mitil., to take off the 
establishment and strike off the pay-roll, as a 
n^giment. When a regiment is reduced, the 
officers are generally put upon halMiay.-^Re- 
duoed eye, an ideal eye in which ttm two nodal points of 
the refractlvu ayatem are considered aa united into one, 
and also the two principal pointa: this simpliflea the 
mathematical treatment of certain problema.— Reduced 
fonn of an fanajdnaiy, the form r (tos ^ -\ » ain first 
used in 1828 by Cauchy.— Reduced nub. Bee hub, 7.— 
Reduced inertia of a madhine. Boo inertia and ma- 
cA<n«.— Reduced inm, metallic iron in a fine iiowder, ob- 
tained by reducing fernu ox id hy iiydrogen at a dull-red 
heat. Also called powder q/iron, iron-powder, iron by hy- 
droj/en.— Reduced latitude, tm jfeoeentric latduae 

(which see^ under fatfhids).— Reduced reaction-tlnie. 
Bee rsoctiun-eime.— Reducing flame, in blowpipe ani^- 
sia Beo/avn^ 1.— Reducing square. Bee aguars.— To 
reduoe the aquare to bring back a battalion 

which haa been formed iii a squaro to ita former position 
in Hue or column. FVirroia.— To reduce to the ranks 
(fnUU,), to degrade, for mlocotiduot, to the condition of a 
private soldier, m gyn. $. To lessen, decrease, abate, onr- 
tail, shorten, abridge contract, retrench. 

rednceablet (r^-tlu'sa-bl), a. [= OF. reduisa- 
ble; as reduoe + -able, Cf. reducible,^ Same 
as reducible. 

They [young students] should he habituated to consider 
every excellence as rcduceabte to principles. 

Sir J, Reynolds, Discourse^ L viU. 

reducement (rfdfis'ment), n, [= Sp. reduel- 
miento =s It. riducimmto; as reduce ^ 

1. The act of reducing; a bringing back; res- 
toration. 

This once select Nation of God . . « being ever since 
incapable of any Coalition or R/^uoement into one Body 
poliUa iTotciff, Letters, Tl 4 
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thla w« thall know whetbor yourt bo that ancient 
fteialy which you ■ajwaiflrtt oonatitutedtor thorwinco- 
pigtU of quiet and unanimity into the Church. 

Mitton, Chnroh>Govenunent» L & 

2. Beductton; iil>atement. 

After a little nfdveement of his paielon, and that time 
and further meditation had dUpoead hie aensea to their 
perfect estate. 

UiHory qf PaHent Griael, p. 40. (HalliwOL) 
reduoent (rf-du'sent), a, and n. [< I-i. rcdw- 
<?<?»(/-)«, ppr. of rcducerc: see reduce,] I, a. 
Tending to reduce. 

n. w. That which reduces. Imp, Diet, 
reducer (re-du'sftr), n, 1. One who or that 
which reduces, in any sense. 

Thu Inst substances enumerated are those in general use 
as redueen or developers in photography. 

SUwtr Sufibeam, p. Pfi. 

An accumulator is indeed merely a chemical converter 
which is unequalled as a pre88ure>9vdue(r. 

EUtlric Hev. (Eng.), XXV. R88. 


2. A ^oint-pioce for connecting pipes of vary- 
ing diameter. It may 
be of any form, straight, 
bent, etc. Also called 
rerlucinq-coupling, 
redudbility (rf-du-si- 
birHOt [< reducible 
-b Uty (see Mlity),] 
lieduciblenoss ; reduc- 
tibility. 



a, redneer, connerting the pipe 
of larger diameter 6 with tire pipe 
of MnHiler diuinuter t. 


I'he theorem of the redueibility of the general problem 
of traiisformatloii to the rational is, however, stated with- 
out proof in this paper. Kneye, Brit,, Xlll. 7U. 


It was, however, quite evident, from . . . the history 
’and the complete reducibUUy of ilie tumour, that it must 
be a pulmonary hernia. Lancet., No. H42S, p. 1002. 


reducible (re-du'si-bl), a, [< OF. rcdueihle = 
8p. reducible = Pg. redusivel = It. riducibUe; as 
reduce + -ible. Of. reduembh,] ('apablc of be- 
ing reduced ; convertible. 

In the new World they have a Woild of Drinks ; for there 
is no Knot, Flower, Fruit, or Pulse but is reducible to a 
notable Liquor. Howell, Letters, ii. 54. 

The line of its motion was neither straight nor yet re- 
ducible to any curve or mixed lino tliat 1 had met witli 
among mathematicians. Boyle, Works, III. 688. 


I have never been the leas satisfied that no cause reduci- 
ble to the known laws of nature occasioned my siitferiiigs. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. IBS. 


tie piece or cut takeu out of a part, member, 
etc., to make it more uniform, or for auy other 
purpose: a quirk. Qwilt, 
reductibility <r$-duk-ti-bil'i-ti), w. [s= F. r<?- 
ductibilite; as reduct + -fW/ifi/.] The quality 
of being reducible ; reducibleiicss. Imp, IHct, 
redUCtioadab8Urdum(re-duk'Mlii-d ad ab-scr'- 
tlum). [L. : reduciio, a leading, reduction ; <ff/, 
to ; abnurdum, neut. of almurdus, absnril : see ab- 
surd,] A reduction to an absurdity ; the proof 
of a proposition by proving the falHity of its 
contradictory opposite: an indirect deinouKtru- 
tion. In geonietnr the reductio ad nbsurdtim consists in 
drawing a figure whose parts are supnosed to have certain 
relations, and thep showing that thisleuds ti» a conclusion 
contrai^ to a known proposition, whence it follows that 
the parts of the figure cannot have those rulat Ions. 'I'liiis, 
in Euclid's “Elements*' the proposition that If a triangle 
has two angles equal the sides op])osite those angles will 
be equal is proved as followa. In the triangle AlU ; let the 
angles AHO and A< -B be equal. Then, suppose A It to he 
greater than A(X Lay oflf BD s AtJ ami Join 
Then, comparing the two triangles ACB 
and DB(/, wo have in llie former the sides AC 
and BC and their included angle ACB equal 
In the latter to tlie sides l)B ana CB and their 
Inciitded angle DBO. Ilence^ these twt> tri- 
angles would be equal, or the part would be 
etiiial to the whole. This pnN)f is a redvetio 
ad ahmrduni. This kind of reasoning is c<in- 
Bidered somewhat objeetjonahleas not show- 
ing tliu principle from which tlio prop<3Bi> B 
tion flows; but it is a perfectly conclusive 
mode of proof, and, in fact, is in all leases ritadily converted 
into a direct pnxif. Thua^ in the above example, w c liavo 
only to oompare the triangle ABC with itself, considering 
it as two triangles according as the angle B iHiniineil ht«- 
foru C or vice vuiwa. In the triangle AB(* the angles B and 
C* with the Included side BC are re8}>eetively e<nml in thti 
triangle ACB to the angles C and B with tliu included side 
('ll; lionce the otitcr tmits of the triangles are etpinl, and 
the side AC opposite the first angle B in the first triangle 
is e<iuai to the sido AB opposite the first angle C in tlic 
second triangle. 

reduction (re-duk'shon), n, [< OF. reduction, 
F. reduction *= Pr, reductio = Hp. reduccion = 
Pff. reduci^do = It. ridmioney < 1 j. redact io{n-), 
a icadint? or brin^nff back, a roBtoring, restora- 
tion, < reducere, load or bring back: sco reduce, 
redact,] The act of reducing, or tlio state of 
being rodnecd. (at) The act of bringing hack j>r re- 
storing. 

For reduction of vour majesty's realm of Ireland t»» the 
unity of the Church. Bp. Burnet, Kecsoids, II. 11. 



Bedu(dble ciroult Hue circtMf.-Be(la(dbl6 hernia, 
a hernia whose contents can he returned by pressure or 
|)OSiure. 

reducibleueSB (r^u^Bi-bl-nos), n, Tho quality 
of being reducible. 

The redueXblenem of ice bock again into water. 

Boyle, Works, III. 50. 

reducibly (re-du'si-bli), adv. In a reducible 
manner. 

reducine (r^-dfi'sin), n, [< reduce + -fMc'-i,] A 
decomposition product of urochromo. 

reducing-coupllnff (r(;-du'smg-kup^ling), n. 
Same as reducer, 2. 

reducing-preSB (ro-du^sing-pres), n. An aux- 
iliary press uso(i in sheet-metal work to com- 
plete shapes that liavo been partially struck up. 

redudUg-BCale (re-du'sing-skal), n. A form of 
scale used by surveyors to reduce chains and 
links to acres and roods by inspection, and also 
in mapping and drawing to different scales; a 
surveyinj^scale. 

reducing^ (re-du'sing-to), n, AT-sbaped pipe- 
coupling, having arms different from the stem 
ill diameter of opening. It is used to unite 
pipes of different sections. Also wiitten redu- 
cing-tce, 

reducing-valTe (re-dii'sing-valv), n. In steam- 
entfin,, a peculiar valve controlled by forces 
acting in opposite directions. The parte are ho ar- 
ranged that the valve opens to its extreme limit only when 
the pressure on the delivery side is at a prescribed niliii- 
nium, closing the part in the valve-seat more or less when 
this minimum is exceeded. Thu pressure on the delivery 
side of the valve is thus kept from varying (except between 
very narrow limits) from its predetermined pressure, a1- 
thuiigh tho t»reMure on tho opposite side may l)e varJahle^ 
and always higher than on the delivery side. Such valves 
are much used for muinteJning lower pressures In steam- 
heating and -drying apparatus than is carried in the boiler. 
Tiiey are also used in automatic air-brakes for railways 
and ill other pneumatic machines, and, in some formi^ as 
gua-regiilators for iMiualiaing the pressure of gas delivered 
lo gas-huniers, etc. Also (^ed preeture-redueing valve, 

reduett (re-dukt'), v, t, L. rcductus^ pp. of 
reducerCf leail or bring back : see reduce,] To 
risduce. 

All the kyngos host there beyittg assembled and reduete 
into one companye. Hall, Rdw. IV., an. la 

Pray let me reduet some two or three shillings for points 
and ribanda 


B. Jtnwon, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 6. 



(h) ('onvcrsioti into another Htete or form : as, ilin reduc- 
tion of a body to powder ; the reductwnot thiiigH to (ird(>r. 
(e) Dlniiimtion : as, fho reductitm of the exneiiscH of gov- 
eiiiiiietit ; the reduction of the national debt ; u reduc- 
tion ot 25 per c(*iit. made to wholesale buyers. 

l.et him therefore first make the proitcr redurtUm in 
tho account, and then see wlrnt it amounts to. 

Waterland, Works, VI. IM(]. 

(d) Conquest ; subjugation : as, the reducHon of a prov- 
ince under the }K>wer of a loruigii nation ; tlic reduction 
of a fortress, (e) A settlement or parish ot South A liter- 
lean IndioiiB converted and tralnea by the Jesuits. 

Governing and civilising the natives of Brasil and Par- 
aguay In the iiiisstons and reduetiom, or ministering, at 
tlie hourly risk of his life, to his coreligionists in England 
under Elisabeth and James I., the Jesuit appears alike 
devoted, indefatigable, cheerful, and wortiiy of hearty ad- 
miration and respect. Encye, Itrit.,, Xlll. 640. 

The Indians {under the Jcsiilteiu Pamgiiay I were gath- 
ered Into towns or communal villages called hmirguden 
or reduetionii, whiTe they were taiigtit the common arts, 
agriculture, and tlie practice of rearing cattle. 

Johiys HopHru Unit, SludtcH, 8tli ser., IV. JI2. 
(/) The bringing of a problem to depend <)n a problem 
already solved, (g) The transfurniation of an algebntic 
expression into another ot a shuplcr kind. (A) The low- 
ering of the values of tlie numerator and denoniinutor of 
a fraction, or of tho antecedent and consequent of a ratio, 
by dividing both by the same quantity. (») Tliu convor- 
sfon of a quantity expressed in tonus of oncdcnuinlnatloii 
BO as to express it in terms of another denomination. ^s> 
eending reduction is conversion to terms of larger units; 
descending reduction, conversion to terms of snmller units. 
Tho proof of tho conclijslon of an indirect syllogism 
m its premises by means of a direct syllogisin and im- 
mediate Inferences. This is said to he a reduction to tlie 
mode of direct syllogism employed. (Ir) A clirect syllogism 
proving, by means of coiivcrsioiiH and other liuinudiato 
inferences, that tho conclusion of an liidlrent syllogism 
follows from its premises. (1) The imt or pioeess of 
making a copy of a figure, map, design, draft, etc., on a 
smaller scale, preserving the originnl proportions; also, 
the result of this process, (rn) In euro., tho operation of 
restoring a dislocated <ir fractured twme to Its former 

g lace, (n) Separation of a metal from sulistences coni- 
Ined with It; used especially with reference to lead, 
xinc,and copper, and also applied to tho treatment of iron 
ore, as when steel is made from it by a direct process. 
(o) In attrnn., the correction of observed quantities for 
instrumental errors, os well ss ft»r re fraction, parallax, 
aberration, precession, and nntetiuii, s«) as to bring out 
their coamical Higiiiflcaiico. A similar jiroccss is applied 
to observations In other physirnl sciences, (p) In Scott 
law, an action for setting aside a deed, writing, etc.— 
ApagOBlCBl rcduotlon, in 1*>!PC, a reduction in which 
the contradictory of the conclusion becomes one of the 

8 remises, and the contradictory of one of the premises 
le oonoiusion. Apagogical rMiictlon is an application 
of the reductio ad abmrdum, and is also called reductio 
per impouUbiU, Example : 


Baroco. BeducUo per impoteOriU, 

AU M is P. All M Is P. 

Some S Is not P. All H is M. 

Ergo, Borne 8 la not M. Ergo, All 8 is P. 

OhUlM-ZBUtllBn reduction, a methcNl of finding how 
many figures fulfil curtain oonditions, by the ounsidora- 
tion of degenerate figures composed of simpler figures 
W'iUi lower constants. Thus, in this way we readily find 
tliat the number of conics touching five given eoiiios in 
a plane is 8,264.-- iron-reduotioii proceai. Hee pro- 
eett.-—JJmg roduotlon, in logic, a reduction in which the 
major premise of the original syllogism becomes the minor 
premise, and vice versa, and In which one of the premises 
and the ooiioluslun are converted. Example : 

Cametfret. Jxmg lieductiun. 

All M is P. No r is B. 

No 8 is P. All M is r. 

Ergo, No 8 is M. Ergo, No M is 8. 

Oatenslvc reduction, tliat reduction which has for its 
premises the original premises or tlieir conversions, and 
fer its conclusion tho original eoiicliision or its converse. 
— Reduction and reduoMon-lmprobatlon, in Scott law, 
the designations given to tho two varieties of resoissoTy 
act ions. See improbation, 2.— Reduction reductive, an 
uctloii in which adta^recof reiluctioii which has been erro- 
neuiisly or improperly obteiiietl is sought to he reduced. 
■ -Reduction to tBe eollptlo, tlie dllferencu between 
the niionialy of a planet r^oiied from Its node and the 
liuigitude ntckoiiud fr«un the same point. — BBort reduc- 
tion, in Itufic, a reiluellon which dltters from the original 
Hyllogjgni only in having one of its premises converted. 
Tlie following is an example : 

Cemre. Short ReducHon. 

No M is P. No P Is M. 

All S 1 h P. All H Is P. 

Ergo, No H is M. Ergo, No 8 is M. 

3=8yn. (r) Ixisseniiig, decrcosc, abatement, ouitallmotit, 
ahridgniunt, coiitractioii. retreiichiiieiii. 

reduction-compasBeB ( ro-d uk ' sli on-kum^pas- 
(‘z>, n.pt, J*roportionul tlivitlors, or wholo-aud- 
lialf dividorH. 

reduction-formula (ro-duk'shon-fAr^mu-ljl), n, 
III tho integral calcalHS, a formula tiopoiidiiij? on 
intogfrntion by )»arLH, rodiu*iii{j an iiitof^ral to 
inioihor lUMiror to one of tho Htamhirtl forms. 

reduction-WOrkB (re-duk'Hliou-w^Tks), n. sing, 
ntn\ pi, Amotalliirf^ioal (^sttL'bliHlinient; Bmult- 
iiiE-works, 

reouctive (rtMluk'tiv), a, and u, [= F. rddue- 
tif=z Hp. Pk*. rcductico =5 It. riduUico, < Ij, re- 
ductasy pp, of rcducerc, load or bring back: soe 
fvdnct, reduce,] I, a. Having tho property, 
power, or effect of roilnoing ; tending to reduce. 

Inquire into the repentance of thy former life partiou- 
larly; whether It were of a great and perfect grief, and 
proilticHvo of fixed resolutions of holy living, and reduc- 
tive of those to act. Jer. Taglor, iluly Dying, Iv. 6. 

Reduction reductive. Hoe redurHon. -- Reductive 
ConverBlon, in logic, a conversion of a proposition in 
which there Is some intMlification ot tho siiujector preill- 
cate ; os, no luaii Is a niotlior, tlionduro no mother is some 
man. 8eo cmtvermm, 2.— Reductive principle, a prin- 
t:lplo by which an fndiroct syllngiHin is reduced to a direct 
iiMNid. The reductive prlncipIcH were said to he convert 
sloii, transposition, aiia reductio pur Imposslblle. 

II, «. That which hiiH tho power of reducing. 

8u that It should seem there needed no other reductive 
of the niiniburs of men to an eqiiuhllity than tho wan 
that have hupi>ened In the world. 

Sir M. Hale, Orlg. of Mankind, p. 215. 

reductively (ro-duk't i v-li ), adr. By roiluctioii ; 
by ooiiBoquoiieo. 

Ia^vc, and simplicity, and humility, and iincfulness: . . . 
I think these do reducHvcIy tMintelii all that is excellent 
in the whole cuiijugatioii of Christian gnic(*ii. 

Jer, Tayhrr, Works (ed. 1886), II. 44. 

reduitf, W. Hoc redout'^. 
redundance (ro-dmiMans), n, [< OF. redon- 
dance, F. redondanve, r^dondance = Hp. I*g. rc- 
dundancia = It. ridondmza, < L. rcmindantia, 
an overflow, Huperfliiity, oxcobh, < redundant U)s, 
redundant: redundant.] 1. Tlioehnracter 

of being redundant; Biiperfliiity; superabun- 
dance. 

He is a piMir unwieldy wretch that eoinniltH faults out 
of tho redundaiwe of his good qualltluM. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 27. 

2. That which ia redundant or in (excess ; any- 
thing BuperfluoiiB. 

redundancy (re-<iun Man-si ), n. [Ah redundance 
(see -ry).] Ha’ine as redundance, 

I’lie mere 

Redundancy of youlli’s rontrn ted ness. 

Prelude, vl. 

»8yn. Verhiutity, Tautology, oUl. {wo pleo'iiann)\ surplus- 
age. 

redundant ( rc-d un 'd« nt ), a, [< OF. redondant, 
F. redondani, redondant -sz rcdmidanUi 

= It. ridondantr, < L. rcdundan{U)s, ppr. of re- 
dundnre, overilow, redound: see redound.] If. 
liolling or flowing hack, as a wave or surge. 

On his rear, 

Glreiilar base of rlKliig folds, that tower'd 
Fold ulNive fold, a surging mace ! his head . . . 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant Milton, P. L., ix. .508. 


redundant 

2. Kiifierfluouft ; oxeceilin^ verbal h» natural or 
uecoBHary; Hiipevabiindaiit; exuberant. 

Notwlthitanding thi! redundant nil In flMhcH, thny iln not 
Inoreoflo fat so much ah flcKh. Arhuthwd, AlirncritM, Iv. J. 

With foliage of itiich dark mlundnid growth. 

dvu'/H’t, 'I’jmk, I. 

A furnier’H (lunghtur, with redaiulatit hcaltli. 

Crabbr, Woiku, VIII. 

3. UKiufC or containing]; rnoro words or 

than are ncccsHury or useful: tis, n rniuudant 
stylo. 

Whore the fintlmr Ih redundant, nnu k lh<mo panigraplifi 
in he retronchod. Wattu. 

Bsdundant chord nr Interval. In votjdr, mune as auff~ 
fnetUed f.hurd or iaierml - 1 hut. Im, one grout er hy u liulf-step 
thun the corro,Nponding inujor (;hord or fntorviil. Also 
plujMtrfeft. extrenu% nufn‘rjliwuM chord or interral. Ho re- 
dundant ftnirih. itjih, djih, ote. Redundant hyper- 
bola, a curve imving tlirtse or moro usyiiiptutoH. - Re- 
dundant number, u nnnilior the hiiiii of wnoso divisum 
exceeds the nutnlH*r ItHcIf. 

redundantly (I’V-d nil Mani-li ndr. In arodiin- 
daiit niannor; with Kiijinrlluity or oxcosh; ru- 
pcrUuoiiHly ; HUptu’jilMindantly. 
red-underwing (ri‘d'un''dcr-wing), w. A large 
British m<»th, i'atorala expanding throe 

in(du‘H, having tho under wings red bordered 
with black. See nnfUn'wUuj. 
reduplicate (re-dirpli-kilt), r. [< Mii. (IjL. in 
dorivtMl noun)* rfi/Mp/tcflf/Mtf, pp. of reduplicaro 
(> It. rodnphearv = Sp. l^g. rt:dupHcar)y rcMloii- 
blo, < L. rc-, again, + duplimrcy doublo, dupli- 
cate: Hct' dupUmt(\ Cf. redoublc.Ji 1. irotin. 

1. To double again ; multiply; repeat. 

That redujdieatcd advice of our Saviour. 

Jtp. l*earfton, Expos, nf t^recxl, xii. 

Then followoil that riiigiiig and reduplicated iaiiKh of 
his, HO like the Joyous hark of a dog whoii ho starts for a 
ramble with Ids luustcr. 

Lwvett, Tho (Century, XXXV. 514. 

2. In pliiloL^ to refloat, as a syllable or tho in- 
itial juirt of a syllable (usually a root-syllabb*)* 
Bee rvdHplimiion . 

n. intraps. In phihl., to be tloubled or re- 
peated; mulergo reduplication: hh, rodupUcaU 
%nn verbs. 

reduplicate (ro-du'pli-kat), a, [= F. rvdtmliqtu' 
ss Hp. l*g. rvduplicado^ii, rrduplicato^ < ML. fv- 
dupUmtHs, pp. ; see the verb.] 1. Uedoublod; 
repeated ; r<*dnplicative. 

Jleduplicate words an) formed of repetitions of sound, as 
in luurimir, siiigsong. S. S. llaldewan, Ktytiiology, fi. 22). 

2. In hoir. (a) Valvate, with the edges folded 
back so as to jiroji'ct outwaixl: saiilof tietals 
and sepals in one form of estivation, (h) Be- 
seribing an estivutioii so characterized. Also 
reduplivalire, 

reduplication (re-du-jili-ka'shgu), w. [= F. r/i- 
dupueation = Hp. reduplicaeion = l^g. rednpU- 
rtt^o =: It. redtipUcaziouc, < L. r(fdttidimtio{H’-)f 
< (mIj.) redaplitutre^ redouble, reduplicate: 8('0 
reduplicfitr,} 1, The act of reduplicating, re- 
doubling, or rf*p(>atiug, or the state of being 
n.‘du|)licated. 

Jesus, by redujdication of his desire, foiUfylng it with a 
Goiuuiuiid, iiiudc it in the Baptist to hucomo a duty. 

Jir. Taylff^t Works (od. I. 97. 

The memory- train Is liahlo to change in two respects, 
which coiislderahly modify its structure: vlx., (1) through 
the evHiiCHcencc of some parts, and (?) througli the partial 
rociirronce of like impi essioiis. which produces recZujiIica- 
Hone of varying uiuimnt and extent in oilier jmrta 

i/. ti'ard, Encyc. Brit., XX. 61. 

2. In r/M.*f., a ligiirc in wliicli a verso ends with 
the same word with which the following begins. 
—3. In phi hi.: (n) The repetition of a sylla- 
ble (usually a root -syllable), or of the initial 
part, often with more or less modilieation, in 
various processes of word-forniatioii and intloe- 
tion. In oiir languages, it is espocially the perfect tense 
that exhibits mliiplicatlon: tlius, (totnic hnihald, I^itiii 
eeeini, (truck nt^tvyu, Han8kr1t/ia6/mra ; tint also the pres* 
ent tense: thus, Latin iaiifo,(lruukAiAc.»^(, Saimkril datfawi. 
eta; and elsewhera (h) The new syllable formed 
by reduplication. — 4. In lotfiCj an expression 
affixed to the subject of a proposition, showing 
the formal cause of its possoHsion of tht‘ predi- 
cate: as, **mau, as an animal, has a stomach,” 
where the e.x|)res8ion ‘‘as an anininl” is tho re- 
duplication. — 5. In anal, and red/., a folding 
of a jiart; a folded part; a fold or duplication, 
as of a membrane, of the ^kin, etc. Also rc- 
dupliraUtre — Attic rcduplloatiy>n, i« Or- ftram., re- 
duplicHtion in the perfect of some Vvrhs beginning with 
a, e, n. by pruOxIng the tlrst two lettei^ of the stem tn the 
same letters with tem|iural augment :'\as nAi^\tiha from 
aA»«tkM, aiciiwoa from axotm. A Bliullai‘ rediiplicntinii is 
found in the second sorist (syavor from and in the 
present (aoaot 'new). This reduplioatlon dA| not especially 
oharaeterize the Attic as distinguished frotmoonienipomry 
dialects, but was called Attic by late gratniilarians as op- 
jposed to the less olasslo form used iiilheir oVn days. 
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reduplicatlTe (15-du'pli-kfirtiv), a, [< P. r^- 
dupucatif ss Bp. Pg. redupUcativo as It. rttdupli-- 
caiim, < NL. redtipUmtivuSf < ML. reduplicare^ 
reduplicate: see reduplicate.'] 1, Containing 
or eiiecting reduplication, in any sense. 

Homo logicians refer reduplicatiee proiiositions to this 
jiIhcc, mh Men, considered hh men, arc tutloiial creatures " 
— that is, because they are men. Watts, Logic, U. 2. 

2. In bof.f same as reduplicate, 2. 
reduplicature (rcMlu'pli-ka-tur), n, [< redu- 
plicate + -wre.j* Kamo reduplication, 5. 
[Rare.] 

The body (in Phylltipoda] Is either cylindrloHlly elon- 
gated and clearly lUfgiiietited, without free reduplicature of 
the skin, 0 . g. Branchipus, or it may be covered by a bniad 
and flattened shield. Clam, Zoology (trana), p. 416. 

BeduviidSB (red-u-vi'i-de), n, pL [NL. (Bte- 
phens, 1829), < Hedimus + -wte.J An imfiortant 
family of predaceous bugs, 
named from tho genus Jicdu- 
vius. They liave tho thoracic seg- 
ments coiicentmted, the coxie short, 
two iM'.elll, four-jointed antennn, a 
three-Joliited rostrum, threedoiiited 
tarai, and long strong legi^ of which 
the anterior are sometimes prehen- 
sile. It is a large and wide-spread 
family, containing a grttat variety of 
forms grouped into nine subfamilies 
and many genera. Throughout their 
lifo they are predaceous and feed on 
other insect H. A very few species, 
like Conorhinm mnffui»u{/m, suck the 
blood of wami-bloodud animals. Hee 
also niita under Conorhinm, liarpac- 
tor, IHratee, and Jteduvim. 
reduvloid (r§-du'vi-oid), a. and n, [< Reduvius 
+ -out] I, a. Of or pert.aining to tho Itedu- 
viidse ; resembling a rodiiviid. 

H, n. A member of the family Heduriidep, 
Beduvius (re-du'vi-us), n. (Fabricius, 

177(i), < L. reduria, a hangfiail.] A genus of 
heteropterous in- 
sects, typi(ui.l of the 
family Uednriidw, 
formerly of very 
large extent, but 
now restricted to 
species which have 
the postociilar sec- 
tion of the head 
longer than the an- 
ieocular section, 
and tho first joint 
of tho head scarce- 
ly shorter than the second. Alsmt 50 spoclos are 
now included, most of them African. A few ore Eun>- 

{ lean, and one only is found in America. R, vemonatm 
H a Kunipoan species, an inch long, ktiuwii oa Uie fiy-bug, 
of a dark-hrowii color witli reddish legs, 
redux (i*e'duks), a. rL.,that. leads or brings 
biKik, also led or brought back, < rvduecre, lead or 
bring back: see reduce.] 1, Led or brought 
back, as from a distance, from captivity, etc.: 
as, “Astnea Redux (the title or a poem by 
Brydcii on the restoration and return of 
Charles II.). 

T.ady Laura Htandlsh is the best character in ** Phinoas 
Finn *‘^and Its socptel **rhlueas Redux*' 

TrUktpe, Autohiog., xvll. 

2. In med., noting the return of certain jihysi- 
cal signs, after their disappeamneo in coiise- 
(luence of disease. 

redwaxe (red' war), n. A seaweed. Laminaria 
diqitata, the common tangle, 
red-wat (red 'wot' ), n. [< mft + wa /, a Sc. form 
of wet : see wet,] Wetted by something red, as 
blood. [Scotch.] 

The hand of her kindred has been red-uut in the heart's 
hlude o' niy name ; but my heart says^ Let byganes be by- 
gaiies. Rlaekwood’B Ma^., Vll. 864. 

redwater (red'wA‘'t^'r), n. A disease of cattle, 
also called hemoglobinuria, or hcmoglobiuemia, 
because the coloring matter (hemoglobin) of 
tho red blood-corpuscles which have been 
broken up in the system appears in the urine, 
and Imparts to it a pale-red or a dark-red, port- 
wine color. The disease prevails in various countries 
in nndrafned, unimproved meadows and in woods, whence 
it is also oalled wood-evil. According to some, it is caused 
by the ingestion of food growing in such localities ; others 
attriliute it to rheumatic attacks, resulting from exposure. 
Redwater is also a prominent symptom nf Texas cattle- 
fever, and occasionally accompanies anthrax in cattla It 
Is rarely observed among sheep and swine. 

red-water tree (red'wa^t^*r tro). The sassy- 
bark tree. See Rn/throphloeum. 
redweed (red'wSdl, n. 1. The corn-poppy, 
Papaver Rhwas, whose red petals have been 
used as a dye. Also applied locally to various 
reddish-stemmed plants. [Eng.[^2. A spe- 
cies of Phytolacca, or pokeweed. [West Indies.] 
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red-whelk (red'bwelk), n, A whelk, Chrpsodo^ 
mwi antiquus. See cut under reversed, [Locals 

red-^l^liakered (red'hwla^kerd), a. Having red 
whiskers: applied in ornithology to several 
birds: as, the red-whiskered bulbul, Otocampsa 
joeosa of India. 

redwing (red 'wing), ti. 1. Tho red-winged 
thrush of Eurono, Turdus iliacus . — 2. Tho red- 
winged marsh-rilackbird of America, Agel«MH 
phamceus. Bee Agclseus and blaokbird, 

red-winged (red' wingd), a. Having red wings, 
or red on the wings. 

red-withe (red' with), n. A high-climbing vine 
of tropical America, Combretum Jacquini. 
[West Indies.] 

redwood (red' wdd),n. 1. The most valuable of 
Californian timber-trees, Sequoia scmpef'virens, 
or its wood, it occupies Uio Coast ranges, where ex- 
posed to ocean fogs, from Uio northern limit of the State 
to tho southern borders of Montorev county, but is ninst 
ahiindant north of Han PranciscMi. It Is the only congener 
of the famous big or maminotli tree, which it almost Hvals 
in size. It grows cotnmonlv from 2U0 to .'tOO feet high, with 
a straight cylindrical trunk, naked to the height of 70 ur 
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Branch with C.'oiieH of Redwood (Sc^uota stm^ri't'rfHs). 
a. A cone ; b, a .mud. 

100 feet; the diameter is from s to 12 feet. 1‘he hark is from 
6 to 12 inches thick, of a bright cinnamon color ; the wood 
is of a rich brownish red, light, straight-grained, easily 
worked and taking a flue flnish, and very durable in con- 
tact with the soil. Its wcnhI is widely used as building- 
timber on the Padfle coast of the United Hiatus ; in (Cali- 
fornia ft is used almost exclusively for shingles, fence- 
posts, rail way tles^ telegraph-poles, wine-butts, etc. 

2. Tho name is also applied to various other 
trees. Thus, the East I ndian redwoods are Sttymida feb- 
rifuga. also called RaH Indian medwgany; IHerucanm 
santalinm, the red sandalwood (see oandalirMid ) ; and P. 
JmtieuM (including P. dalbergioideoK the Andaman red- 
wood, or padouk. The lost is a lofty tree of India. Burma, 
the Andaman Islands, etc., with the huart-wood clurk-red, 
close-grained, and moderately hard, used to make furni- 
ture, gun-carriages, carts, and for many oUier purposes. 
Other trees called redwood are Comwt mac, of Turkey; 
Rhamnm Erythroxylon, the Siberian buckthorn ; Relkania 
Erythroxylim of the SterctUiacew an almost extinct true of 
Ht. Helena ; the Jamaican Lajdarta (Oordonia) H mnatoxy- 
km of the Terntdramiacew ; CokibritM/erruginoca, a rhani- 
naceous tree of the Bahamas : OcJina arlurrea of the Cape 
of Uoofl Hope; Ceanothm vmnoma, a shrub or small tree 
of Bouthorn California; and any tree of the genus Ery- 
throxylon. Redwood is also a local name of the Scotch 
pinu. Beepfnei. 

red-wood (red'wud), a. [Also red-wud; < red^ 
iuteusive (cf. red-mad, etc.) + wood^, mad: 
see woof/s,] Stark mad. [Scotch.] 

An’ now she 's like to rlii red-wud 
Alioiit her Whisky. 

Rums, Prayer to the Hexitch Representatives, 
ree^ (re), v. t. [Also ric; supposed to be a dial, 
reduction of riddle^.] To riddle; sift; sepa- 
rate or throw oflF. [Prov. Eng.] 

After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you mutt then 
res it over in a sieve. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

ree® (rfi), a. [< ME. ^ree, reh,< AS. hredh, hridh, 
contr. hred, fierce, wild, stormy, troubled, = OS. 
^re,wild.] 1. Wild; outrageous; crazy. [Prov. 
Eng.]— 2. Half-drunk; tipsv, [Prov. Eng.] 
ree‘'^(p6). n, [Cf. ree*^, a.] A state of tempo- 
ranr delirium. [Prov. Eng.] 
ree*’’ (re), n. [fegln obscure.] A river; a 
flood. [Prov. Engl] 

ree^ inter}, A reduction (as an exclamation) 
nf reel, dialectal form of right: used in driving 
horses. 

reebok (rft'bok), n. K B. reehok ss E. roehuclc : 
see roebuck.] A Sonth African antelope, Pokttf 
capreola : so called by the Dutch colonists. The 
horns are smooth, long, straight, and slender, and so sharp 
at the point that the Hottentots and Bushmen use them 
for needles and bodkins. The reebok is nearly 5 feet In 
length. 24 feet high at tho shoulder, of a slighter and more 
graceful lorm than most other antelopes, and extremely 
swift. Also reh-bok and rhmlbdk. 
reechb n. [< ME. reehe, receh, an assibilated 
form of reek, smoke : see reek^.] Smoke. 

Buoh a rothun of a rsehv rot. 

AUUeroHvs Poems (E. S. T. S.X it 1000 . 
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2 . 00 elllW, a^. [< reeehif -f -iyS,] Smokily; 
g(ltiiUidly. 

And wMh his ha lookt so reeehUie. 

Like bnoon hanging on the chlmnie roofe. 

J). Bdehier, Hoe roe and dee me not^ sig. C. 2 b. iNan$.) 

reScbo (re-ek'^, v. [Early mod. E. re-eecho; < 
+ echo.] i. iutrans. To eelio back; sotmd 
l>aek or reverberate again. 

A oharge of snulT the wily rlrgin threw ; . . . 

And the high dome n-echoea to his nose. 

R. of the L., T. 8(1. 

H, trane. To echo back; return; send back; 
repeat; reverberate again: as, tlio hills reecho 
the roar of cannon. 

The oonseorated roof 

Pe-eehoing pious anthems 1 Couper, Task. L 843. 

reScho (re-ek'd), n. [< reecho^ t?.] The echo of 
an echo; a second or repeated echo. 

The hills and vallloe here and there resound 
With the re-echoea of the do^e-mouth’d hound. 

W. Broumat Britannia's Pastorals, i. 4. 

reechyt (rd'ohi). a. [An assibilated form of 
reekg.] Tarnished with smoke; sooty; foul; 
squalid ; filthy. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram *bout her raediy nock. 

Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 225. 

reed^ (red), n. [< ME. reed, red, rood, irreg. 
relied, reheed, < AS. hredd ss OD. tied, D. riet 
= MhG. ret, LG. 
ried=OHQjmot, 
not, MHG. riet, 

G. ried, riet, a 
reed ; root un- 
known.] 1. Any 
lull broad-leafed 
grass growing on 
the margins of 
streams or in oth- 
er wet places ; 
especially, any 
grass of one of the 
genera Phragmu 
tee, Arundo, or 
Ammophila, The 
common reed is 
PhragmUaa eomtnu- 
nia, a stately grass 
from 5 to 12 feet 
high, found in near- 
ly all parts of the 
world. It serves by 
its creeping root- 
stocks to fix alluvial 
banks ; Its stems 
form perhaps the 
most durable thatch, 
and are otherwise 
useful ; and It is 
planted for orna- 
ment See the generic names, and phrases below. Com- 
pare reed-^rroM. 

Ho lieth under the shady trees, in the covert of the reed, 
and fens. Job xl. 2L 

We glided winding under ranks 
Of iri4. and the gtdden reed. 

Tannyaon, In BCemoriara. cllL 
2. Some one of otlior more or less similar 
plauts. See phraseB below. — 3. A musical pipe 
of reed or cane, having a mouthpiece mode 
by slitting the tube near a joint, and usually 
several finger-holes ; a rustic or pastoral pijw ; 
hence, figuratively, pastoral poetry. See cut 
under pipe^. 

IH . . . speak between the change of man and boy 

With a raed voice. M. of V.. Hi. 4. 67. 

Sound of pastoral read with oaten stopa. 

Milton, Ckimus, L 845. 

Now she triea the Bead, anon attempts the Lyre. 

Congreve, Epistle to Lord Halifax. 

4. (a) In musical instruments of the 

oboe and clarinet classes, and in all kinds of 
organs, a thin elastic plate or tongue of reed, 
wood, or metal, so fitted to an opening into 
a pipe as nearly to close it, and so arranged 
that, when a current of air is directed through 
the opening, the reed is drawn into or driven 
against it so as to close it, but immediately 
springs back by its own olastioity, only to be 
pressed forward amin by the air, thus produ- 
cing a tone, either directly by its own vibrations 
or indirectly by the sympathetic vibrations of 
the column of air in the pipe. When the reed ia of 
metal, the pitch of the tone dependa chiefly on ita aiie ; but 
when of reed or oane. It may be ao combined with a tube 
that the pitch ahall depend chiefly on the alae of Uie air- 
column. A praa read ia one that vlbratea In the opening 
without touching ita edgea; xhaaHngoTMrikingteaaiaoiiV 
tlmt extenda altghUy beyond the opening. In oroheatral 
jnatmmenta. the wood wind group Includea aeveral reed- 
ina^menta, which have either double reedaftwo wooden 
reeda which atrlke agalnat each other, aa in the oboe, the 
bai^n. the Bngllahnom. etc.> oraalngle reed (a wooden 
atiiklug agianat an opening In a wooden mouthpleoe 
or beak, aa in me darinet^ the baaaet-honi, etc.). A pipe- 
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organ uanally oontaina one or more seta of reed-pipea, the 
tongnea of wnloh are nearly alwaya atrlkliig reeda of braaa. 
(See reed-pipe,) A zeed-organ la properly a oullectlon of 
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Cummon Keed {Phragmitrs communis). 
r, flowertna pinnt ; s, the panicle ; 

<1, H Kpikelct. 


aeveral aeta of reeda, the tonjniea of whluli are free reeda 
of braaa. (See raad on/an.) In the bmaa wind group of In- 
atrumenta, with but few exceptioiia, the tone ia prinluced 
by the player'a lipa aotiiig aa tr^ membranouH retnla within 
the cup of the mouthpiece. Tlie meclianism of the hu- 
man voice, alao, ia eaaentially a I'eed-iiiatninieiit, the vocnl 
cords being simply free membranous reeds which may be 
atretohed wltblu the tube of the laiynx. The quality of Uie 
tone produced by a reed varies liidefhiitcly, uci-ordiiig to 
the material and character of the reetl ItaelL tiie met hod in 
which Itia set In vibration, and especially the arrungciuent 
of the tube or cavity with 
which It la connected. The 
accoinimnyiiig flg. 1 shows 
the conatruotlon of an organ- 
reed: a la the ruod-block. 
which 111 use la Inaerieii In 
its proper slot in the reed- . 

board ; b, the metal tongue I i 1 11/^7 <1 1 

which ia set In sonorous vi- 
bration when air is forced 
through the opening c. klg. 

2 shows the mouthpleoe of 
a clarinet, in which a la the 
reed, held to the body of 
the moulhpieoe by the split- Keeds. 

bands b, which are drawn 

tight by Uie screws e. Air entering between the reed 
and the margin of an opening which It covera catiaea it to 

J maluoe a musical tone, tlie pitch of which la varied pari- 
y by the poaltloti of the mouthpiece in the mouth and 
partly by the action of the keys. Fig. .H shows the mouth- 
piece of nil oboe, and similai* reeds are used for bnsaoona 
and bagpipes. The reed la made of two (‘onnterrmrts of 
the aatiic ahane bound together by the thread a. The 
lower and middle mrta of the mouthpleoe are circular In 
crosa-aeotion. but the upper parte, the reed proper, is flot- 
toned. Air forced through this opening oaiisea the reed 
to emit a harah tone, which ia aoftened in quality by tlie 
tube of the Instrument. (6) In recd-iTi 8 triim<*ntH 
of the oboo class, and in both pipe- and re(‘d- 
ori^atis, the entire mechanism immediately sur- 
rounding the reed proper, consisting of the 
tube or box the opening or esehallot of which 
the reed itself covers or fills, together with 
any other attachments, like the tuning-wire of 
reed-nipes. (Hoo recd-4trgan and reed-pipe. ) In 
the clarinet the analogous part is called the 
heak or mouthpiece, (e) Any reed-iustnmiont 
as a whole, like an oboe or a clarinet: as, the 
reeds of an orchestra, {d) In organ-huildiug, 
same as reed-stop, — 5. A missile weapon; an 
arrow or a javelin : used poetically. 

With cruel Skill the backward Bead 
Ha sent, and, aa he fled, he slew. 

PrioT, To a Lady, at s. 

The viewless arrows of hia ilioughta were headed 
And wing'd with flame. 

Like Indian reeda blown from his sliver tongue. 

Tennyaon, Thu Poet. 

6 . Heeds or straw prepared for tliatcliing; 
thatch: a general term: as, a bundle of reed , — 
7. A long slender elastic rod of whalebone, rii- 
tan, or steel, of which several are inscried in a 
woman’s skirt to expand or stiflfen it, — 8 . In 
mining, any hollow {ilaiit-stoin wliich can be 
filled with powder and put into the cavity left 
bv the withdrawal of the needle, to set off the 
charge at the bottom. Buch devices are nearly 
or entirely siipersedod by the safety-fuse. Also 
called spire. — 9. An instrument used for pr(‘SH- 
ing down the threads of the woof in tapesl-ry, 
so as to keep the surfaco well together. — 10. A 
weavers’ instrument for separating the thi*eads 
of the warp, and for beating the wei’t up to the 
wob. It is made of imrallcl slips of nietul or reed, 
called denta, which resemble the teeth of a comb. The 
dents are fixed at their ends into two parallel pieces of 
wood act a few inches apart. 

The reed for weaving the same la measured In an e(|ually 


complex manner, for the unit of lenglh is H7 Inchea, and 
aooording to the num1»er of hundreus of denta or aplita 
it contains^ so la the reed called. For instance, a ** four- 


teen-hundred reed'* means that 87 Inchea of a rmi of that 
number, no matter what length, contains 14(N) duntn, or 
about 88 per inch. A. BarUnv, Weaving, p. 820. 

11, In her., a bearing re^esenting n weavers’ 
reed. See slaifl . — 12. A ITebrew and Assyrian 
unit of length,' etpial to 6 cubits, generally taken 
as being from 124 to 130 inches. 

A meaaurlng reed of six cubits long, of a cubit and a 
bandbreadth eaclL Kaek. xl. 5. 

13, Same m rennet-hag. If. Ii. Carpenter. — 14. 
In arch., CAirp,, etc., a small convex molding; 
in the plural, same as reeding^ 2 . 

The three pillars (of the temple] whl'h stand together 
are fluted ; and the lower part, llllod with cabllns of reeda. 
la of one atone,- and the upper part of another. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, II. 11. 160. 
Canary raad. the reed canary-graaa. Bee Phtdaria.— 
Dutch xaeda, in the arts, the stems of several kinds of 
horsetail or aeonring-nuh (Ebiiisf (ion) used, on account of 
their alllcloiia omat, to poltim wimmI and even metals — 
Bsypttan raed, the papyrus.— Fly-reed, in weaving, a 
reed of a fly-ahuttle loom, provided vrlth springs which 
limit the force with which the reed strikes the weft- 
thread to a conatant or veiy nearly a constant quau- 
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tlti^ and thus produce a greater uniformity of textnre. 
— Great reed, a reed of the genua Arumfo, especially 
Arundo Donax . — Harmonic reed. Bee hannonw.^ In- 
dian reed, the canna or Indian-shot.— Fiew Zealand 
reed, a fine oniainentnl gmsH, Arundo etnntpicuo, bloom- 
ing earlier than painpaa-graas.— Humber cl the reed, 
■et Of the reed, in weaving. Sec nundter. — Paper reed. 
Bee paper-reed.— Dent. See ImitA- Keed bent- 
graac. same aa atnall reed (which see, below). - Reed 
meadow-grass. Si>e meadmv-itraan. Reed of hemp. 
Bame as 8oa-reed, or sea-aand reed, the niarram 
or mat -grass, Aminophila arviuHiuteea. Bmiill reed, any 
species of Cakonagroatia or of Deyeuxia, iiiolndliig the use- 
ful bluu-ioint grass.— Trumpet-reed, wxuien- 

tfdia. of tropical America (West Indies).— Wood-reed, 
wrlilng-reed, Catamagroaiia Kpigeioa, of the uottliern 
IMita the Old World. 

reed^ (red), r. t. [< ME. reden; < rvttC, ?(,] 1 . 
To thatch. Compare reed^, n., 0. 

Where houses be reeded, 

Now pare of the iiioaa, and go boat in the reed. 

Titaaar, Huabandry. 
2 . Tn carp., arch,, etc., to fashion into, or dtu'o- 
vato w^ith, roods or reeding. 

reed'-^t, a. An obsolete form of m/t (still ex- 
tant in the surname Bead), 

reed‘*f, r. and w. An obsolotio form of read^. 

reedbeeret, n. [< rerdl + beer as in pilloic-herr, 
etc. I A bed of reeds. 

A place where roedes gniw : a reedebeere. 

Aomendator. ( Narea . ) 

reed-bird (red 'beni), a. 1 . The bobolink, /><)- 
lichomjx orynvoYUs : so railed in the late sum* 
nier and earlv fall months, when the male 
has exchanged his black-aiul-biilT dross for n 
plain yellowish streaked plumage like that of 
the feinahs and wlieii it throngs the marshes 
in great Hocks, becomes very fat., and is highly 
est^^emed for the table. The name reedMrd qbtalna 
chiefly in the Middle Htntes, where the birds haunt the 
fields ef wuUT-oats or wild rice (Zizania aouatica); fur- 
ttuT south, where it aitnilarly throngs the rice fields, It is 
callotl riee-bird. It la known as Indter-lnrd in the West 
Indiea, and is also called ortotori. Hoe bobolink, Doli- 
rhonyr, ortolan. 

2. A reed-warbler. 

reedbuck (red'buk), n. [Tr. I), rietbok.] A 
name of several kinds of aquatic African an- 
telopes; specifically, VAcotragns arimdinaceus. 
Also rietbok. 

reed-btmting (rod' hunzting), n. The black- 
hoaded bunting, Kmberiza schwniclus, it is a 
common bird of Europe, fre<|iientlng the reeds of marslies 
and fens, and Is about six Inches lung. Alsu called raed- 
aiHtrrow. 

reedent (rtVdn), [< rrrdl + -rw®,] Consist- 
ing of a reed or reeds; made of roods. 

Through reeden pipes convoy the golden flood, 

T’ iiivllu the people I beesj to (liclr wonted fmtd. 

Bryden, tr. of Virgil s Ueorgios, iv. 886. 

reeder (re'd(*r), n, [< ME. ^redere, redare; < 
reedi 4* -f.Ti.] 1 . One who thatches with reeds ; 
a thatehiT. Prompt, Parr., p. 426. — 2. A 
1 hatched frame covering bloeks or tiles of dried 
ehimi-clay, to protect them from the rain while 
l)ermitting free ventilation. 

A number of thatched gates or reedera. 

Bfanw JSneye. Manuf,, I. 687. 

reed'gonndf, n. See redgound. 

reed-nasB (red'g^^ls), w. [= D. rietgras zst 0 . 
riet- (ried-) gras ; as reed^ + grass.] If. The 
bur-reed, Sparganium ramosum. — 2. Any one 
of the grasHes called reeds, and of some oth- 
cTs, commonly smaller, of similar habit. Hee 
idirasi'S.—Balt reed-grass, SparUna polyataehya, a 
tall stout salt-marsh grass with a dense oolong purplish 
racemo, found along the Atlantic ccast of the Unlteil 
Btntes. — Bmall reed-grass Bame as atnall reed (which 
see, under tvscfi).— Wood reed-graas, either of the two 
species of Cinna. C. arundinaeea and C. pendula, northem 
grasses In Ainerica, tlio Utter also in l‘.uro|Mi. Tiiey are 
graceful sweet-sceuted woodland giusses, apparciiUy of 
no great value. 

refidifleationt (rf-ed^i-fi-ka'shon), n. [= OF. 
reedifleation, P. rHdification = Hp. reedificaeion 
= Pg. recdijici^Mo = It. rivdifivazione; as rc- + 
edificatwn.] The act or operation of rebuild- 
ing, or the state of being nd)inlt. 

The toun was oompellid to help to I he Beedifieatum of It. 

LelatA, Itinerary (1789X 111. U. 

refidifyt (r 6 -od'i-fi), V. t. rEnriy mod. K. also 
remdij'y; ME. redifyen ; < OP. reedijier, P. re6di- 
fier r= Sp. Pg. rredifiear = It. riedificarc, < LL. 
reaedificarc, build again, rebuild, < L. re-, again, 
+ tedificttrc, build: see edify.] To rebuild; 
build again after destriiction. 

The ruin’d wals he did reaedifye. 

Spenatr, F. Q., II. x. 46. 
Return'd from Hnliyloii by leave of klnga 
Their lords, whom (lod disposed, the liousc of Ood 
They firal rr-edify. Milton, P. L., xit. 850. 

reedineBS (re'di-nes), n. The state or property 
of being reedy, in any sense. 

It [the Liszt organ] possesses great freedom from readk 
naaain sound. Amar., N. 8., LVIU. 402. 
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The greater number of these tests are to detect reedi- 
neat, lamination, or looseness In the fllirous structure of 
the iron, these uefevts occurring more frequently in an* 
gl& T, and beam irons than in plates. 

TitearlCt Naval Arch., 9 832. 

reeding (roMing), w. [< ME. nuhfufff; verbal 
11 . of v.J 1. Tim telling. [ObHoli^to or 

prov. Kng.J 

Itedynge of howttca. Anindinncio. 

J’rotnpt. Parv.t p. 427. 

'2. In ore//., a sorioH of Hinall convox or boa<l«.*d 
inobliiiKM deui^fTMul for ornament ; also, tlio con- 
vox fliitingorcablinifcljaractcrizinff Honic types 
of cohiniu. 

Th CMC f external wiillnof Wijswiis at Wiirkul were plas- 
t«ro(l uiKl cuveicd by an cluborule Merh'M<if rffitiinys and 
square slnkJrigH, fcirniing a iM-mitirnl iuhI very Rii|iroprlaio 
miNlo of tidoniiiiK the wall of n hiiildiiift tliat had no ex* 
teriial opuningH, ./. Prrt/HuHon, 11 1st. Arch., 1. 1U2. 

3. TIk' inillinjif on I lie of a coin. — 4. In 
ailh'-vuiti'hiij. S<M* t he ijiiotntion. 

HeMing and hanieHHing an* HiibHldlary processes In put- 
ting tlie warp in proper aliape oii the loom. < These eoiisist 
ill putting e.irh wurj> thread through iU proper slit in the 
reed uiid eyelet In the liiiMieHH. 

Hnrjtrr'fi Afap., LXXI. 25(1. 

reed-instrument ( nurin^Hl ro-inont ), «. A mu- 
sical iiistninicnl tlic tom^ of which is produced 
by th(' vibration of a n*cd; especially, an or- 
clicstral instrument of the olwmorof the clari- 
net family. 

reed-knife (Whrnif), w. A lonjf knife-sbaped 
iinph‘ni(Mit of nnd.al for reacii inland udjustirig 
the tnninf'-win‘s of riMul-pipcs in a jupc-organ. 
Also cal It'd tHuinfpkniJr. 
reedleSB (rdd'It's), o. *[< rmfl -f -/c/fs.] Desti- 
tute of reeds. 

Youths loinlsid licfore their paroiits were, 

Whom foul ('oeytus rveilUnH banks enclose. May. 

reedling (rturiing), a. [<rm/t + The 
beardm tit, PatturuM or ( Utlamouhihis hianuirus^ 
a common bird of Eiiroptt and Asia: so calletl 
from frtuiiKMiting re<?dH. Also called refd-phms- 
ant. 

reed-mace (nld'mas), a. The cattail ; any plant 
of the g(*nuK Ttfidia, chiefly T. IntifoUa and T, 
<iwr/a.vh7bhV/, the gnqit and t In' h'SHcr r<‘ed-inace, 
the tw(> Hpecitm known in England and North 
America. T.lati/t>lin is the (*omnioii plant. Itlsatull, 
strulght, erect ii(|iia(io with long Ihig-llke leaves and long 
dense spikes of small Itowers, lirowii wlieii mature. The 
ahiimlunt down of the ripened stiikes makes a poorins- 
turial for sinking pillows, efo. ; the leaves were formerly 
iiiiieh used by eiNipers to prevent the Joints of casks from 
leaking, and have lieeii made Into mats, elialr-bottotiis, 
etc. It is so named either directly from its reed-like 
oharaeter ami tiie resenildiuiee of its head to a mace 
(dull), or (f^rsir, "ropular Names of llrilisli Han ts") from 
its being placed in tlie iiatids of (lirisl as a iiiuee or seep-' 
ter in pictures ami in statiies. Ixsss pi’operiy called bu>r 
runh. Ill tile rniteil states known iiliuust ex<‘lu8lvely as 
oatlail or cattail flay. 

reed-mote (red'motl, P. Same as J'vsvav, 1, 
Iltillhvill. fProv. Eng.] 

reed-moth (rmrmbth), //. ABritisli moth, A/p- 

vroiiasUr ara tit ft // i.s. 

reed-motion (red 'iml^shon ), V. In weaviitff^ the 
riioclntnisni whii'h, in power-looms, moves the 
batten, carrying 1 he rt'cd for beating up the weft 
between tin' threads of the warj). The term has 
also been inappropriately applied to a " stoisniotioii *' 
whereby, when the shuttle is trapiss! in its passage 
tlirongh tile wnr]i, the moveiiieiit of tlie batten is slopfied, 
t<i prevent hrenkiiig warji-tlireads by the impact of the 
rood against tlii> shiiltle. See dojhuutiwn, 

reed-organ (roirbr^gan). n. a nmsical instru- 
ment consist ing essentially of out' or more grad- 
iiatod sets of small free n*eds of metal, whicli 
are sounded by stn*airis of air set in motion by 
a liellows, and coni rolled from a keyboard like 
that of pianoforte. 1'he two principal varieties 
Are the kannotiiuin^ whicti is coniiiion in KiirojH', ami tlie 
ao-calleil Atnerfcan organ, the chief csHential dilterenec 
between which is that the former i.s sounded by a coni- 
pression-bellows driving tlie air <intward thnmgli the 
reeds, and the laiior by a Biiction-tiullows drawing it in- 
ward through thoin. The tone of the harmouinm is usu- 
ally keener ami more nasal tlian tliat of the Aimiicun 
organ. The apparatiis for comprossing or cxliiiitsl big the 
air, ami for distributing tlio euri*ent timong the various 
sets of reeds and among the channels belonging to the 
various digitals of the keyboard, is not esseiit hilly dittcr- 
eiiifrom tliat of a pipe-organ, though on a inneli Hmalb r 
scale. (Sec organt,) The bellows, liowever, is nsiinlly 
operated by im'iins of alternating treadles. The keylioaril 
is e.\iu;tly siiulbir to that of the pipe organ or tin* phiiio- 
forte, and has a compass of uliout four or five octaves. 
Tlie tone-prodiieiiig apparatus eonsisiRof one or more sets 
of small lirasM vibrators or veedtt (see Illustration): the 
piteli of the tone deiietids on the size of their vibintile 
Longues, and its quality on. their proportions and on the 
eharucter of the resonuting cavltios with which they are 
connected. £nch set of vibrators ooiistltiites a Mop, the 
use of which Is controlled by a stop-knob. The possible 
variety of qualities is rather Innitod. 'I'he titiadlos operate 
feeders, which are connected with a gencrid helloi^s, so 
that tlie current of air may be maiiilained at a constant 
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tensiou : bat In tiM htnnonlam the waita-fibre of tho 
ludlows may be olosod by drawinga stop-knob called tboea- 
10 that the force of the tones msy be directly 
varied by the rapidity of the treadling. In the American 
organ the force of the tones is varied by a lever, operated 
by the player's knee, which opens or closes a shutter in 
the box inclosing the vibrators. The harmonium some- 
times has a mechanism called the perewurion, providing a 
little hammer to strike the tongue of each reed as Its digi- 
tal is depressed, thus setting it into vibration very prompt- 
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<f, case; t>, stot).rail onU j«tc»i>s; r niiisir.rnck ; <f, keyliosml ; r, one 
of the (tedah or trca<ile^ : y, one of the itcdat- or tre-ntlle-strapH wIulIi 
operate the bellows .A'/ A. Iied.il sp'i'ig whi<h lifts the iicrl.il after the 
latter has lioeti relieved froiii the pressure uf the fiMd ; f, Ltcilows- 
spring whioh otieiis the liellows iifler toiti|>rcs*'inn: / and tipiicr 
and lower UtanUof wliid-chrst, in(.losing s|>;u'r into wliich .tir is deliv- 
ered from the bellows: 7", reed-tiaird, whn.h supriorts the reeds in 
slots formed Uicreiti tsee cut under rm/« j ; i i , kwuIIs (see cut 
lieluw); /. recd-v.tlvei f», valve-spriiig which rloses the valve after 
the Inttci is o|>ened (»y push pm shown iu the cut below. 'I herc Is 
one of tliesc valves for eat-h key, adiiutlitig wind to one or more 
reeds of a m-I or stuli .sets of reeds as utc allowed to act by the slops 
pulled out, and of .1 particubir tone ct*rit:s]Nintlmg witli the key; 
o. stop-arm ; a key-frame. 

ly. A Ircmvlant is often introdmrrd, consisting of a re- 
volving fan, by which the current of air is made to oscil- 
late slightly. More than one manual keyboard and apedal 
keyboard, with seiuurate stops (ttr each, as In the pipe- 
organ. occur in large InstriiiueiitH. (U’CHSiounlly a set of 
pijiex is also added. Various devices fur sustaining tunes 



Stop-action of Keed-organ. 


A, stoprail ; S', ttop-knob ; fi", 'itnp.shaiik ; n, stopnmi; ft', rock- 
lever, connected at «" to the lever r, the latter Imliig pivoted t»> a 
rail nt .r. A downwardly prrjjecting nnii etig.-i4{cs the crank of an- 
other nick-lcver /. connecting with and actuating the sUm-vaivc o 
k, Jt, swells ; /, tced-valve u|icncd liy the push pm r*. ami closed l>y 
the spring m. 

ill the bass after the Angers have left the digitals, or for 
emphasising the treble, ore soinettnies Inti'oduced. Platio- 
fortea arc made with a harmonium attached (Hometimes 
ualled an molian aUachment). 'Jlie retal-organ has liecorne 
one uf the commonest of musical iiistriiinents. Its popu- 
larity rests upon its capacity for concerted iniislc, like the 
Iiianofoiie and pipe-organ, combined with simplicity, 
portability, cheapness, and Ability of intonation. Ar- 
lislically regarded, IU tone Is apt to be either Weak and 
migative or harsh and unsympathetic. A variety of rc- 
(;ent invention, tho voealioth has a remarkably ])owcrful 
and mellow tone. 

reed-palm ( red^pU m ), n, A ratan-pal m ; a pal m 
of the ('11118 Calannts, 

reed-pheasant (red'foz^ant), n. Tho bearded 
titinouHO or r(^edlmg, PanurM hiarwieits: ho 
enllt'd in alluaion to the lonff tail. Also called 
simply phvasfwt. [Norfolk, Enff.] 
reed-pi];)e (red'pSp), n. In organ^nddhuj, a pipe 
wlioBo tone ia produced by the vibration of a 
n'Cfi or tong:ue : oppoaed to flite-pijw, Such pipes 
coiiHiHt of a foot or mmtihpieee containing the reed, and a 
tiihiilnr body furnishing a column of air for sympathetic 
vlhmtlun. The term reed is applied to both inu vibratUe 
tongue and the mechanism Immediately surrounding it 
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In tbs latter tenM, aieed 

lug the foot and the body of the plpa; at Ita lomaad la 
an ohtong opening or eschaUot, oviw or In wUoh la fixed 
the brass tongue or reed proper. The effective length of 
the tongue is controlled by a movable ipriiig or Hmfnp. 
wire, the head of which projects outilde the nlpe-foot 
The pitch of the tone depends primaiUy upon the vibtat- 
Jtig length of Uie tongue, but is modified 1^ the length of 
the air-column in the body of the pipe. A reed-pipe, there- 
fore, Is tuned both on the reed and on the top of the pipe. 
The quality of the tone depends somewhat on the form of 
the longue, but chieAy uii that of the body as a whole. 
Thu foice uf the tone depends on the pressure of the air- 
current, on the sixe of the inlet to the foot, and on the 
exact adjustment of the tongue to the eschallot. Jdost 
reed-piiMiS have striking reeds, but free reeds are uoca- 
siomuly used. A set of reed-pipes Is called a reed ato/K 
reed-pit (rSd'pit), «. [ME. reedepytte; < rm/i 
+ mil.] A fen. Prompt Parv, {IlalliwelL) 
reed-plane ( red 'pl&n ), n. In Joinery t a concave- 
soleil plane usetf in making beads, 
reed-sparrow (red 'spar'd), n. Bame as rmU 
bunting, [Local, Eng.] 

reed-stop (rod ' stop), «. In organ-milding^ a set 
or register of reed-pipes the uso of which is con- 
trolled by a single stop-knob: opposed to flue- 
ntop. Each partial oivan usually luis one or more sneb 
stops, though they are less Invariable in the pedal organ 
than in the others. They arc generally intend^ to imitate 
some orchestral Instrument, as the trumprf (usually placed 
ill the great organ! the tdate (usually in the swell organ! 
tho daHnet (usually in the choir organ), tlie tnmuione 
(usually in the pedM organ! I'he comojMsan, the darion, the 
eotUrinfagotto, etc. They may be of eight-feet, four-feet, 
orslxteeii-feettoiie. (SeeorjTani.) Beed-stops are specially 
valuable because of tliulr powerful, incisive, and indivldinu 
quality, which is suited both fur solo effects and fur Uiu 
enrichment of all kinds of combinations. The most pecu- 
liar reed-stop is the tHw humana. A reed-stop is often 
called simply a reed. 

reed-thniBn (red 'tlinis)i ), n. The groaU*r reed- 
warbler, Acrorcphalm turdoidey. 

Specimens of the . . . reed-thrueh, to use Its oldest Eng- 
lish name. 

Yarrdl, Brit Birds (4tti ed.! I. 9&6^^Kncye. ^ 

reed-tussock (rc'd'tus'pk), n. A^^tisb luotli 
thrgyia emuisa. Bee timoek. 
reed-wainscot (red'wan'skol), »/. A Brltin 
moth, Xonagria eannsp. 

reed-SMrUer (red ' w4r'b]dr), n. One of a grou 
of Odmlorld sylviine birds, constituting the ge 
nus AWheephatue, The species to wliich the nam 
specially applies is A. Mreperun or A. arundinaoeue, all 
called Calamoherye or Saliearia arundinacea. Anothi: 
species, A. mrdnwMi. Is known as the greater retd-warhUr, 
reeiUthrueh, and rua-nrm. 

reed-work (re4'wt*rk), n. Li organA>mUiin(^f 

1. h(' reed-stops of an oigati, or of a partial organ, 
t liken collectively : opposed to flue-work. 

reed-wren (red'ron), n. 1. The greater reed- 
warbler. — 2. An American wren of tho family 
lYogtodytid/e and genus Thrifothorus, as the 
groat Carolina wren, T. caroHnmnifty or Bewick’s 
wren. T. betvirki. There are many spocics, chiefly of 
the subtropical parts of America, tho two named being 
Ajhi) only ones which inhabit much of the United States. 
tfkdy (ro'di ),«. [< rm/l 4- -//i , Of. AB, hreddikty 
rocJy.] 1, Abounding wfth roods. 

Ye heathy wastes, immlx'd with reedy fens. 

Jiunis, Klegy on Miss Burnet. 

2. X/Ousisting of or roHembling a rood. 

With the tip of her reedff wand 
Making the sign of the crogM 

Longfdlow, Blind (iirlol Casttil Cnlllfe, i. 

3. Nj||iig a tone like that produced from a 
I'eed-illll^iiment. Huch tones are usually somo- 
what jpial, and are often thin and cutting. 

The blesB^ little creature answered me in a voice of such 
heavenly Bii||teeBs, with that reedy thrill in itwhich you 
have heard thrusli’s even-song, that I hear It at this 
moment. 0. W. Uolmee, Autocrat, lx. 

4. Notinfj a quality of iron iu which bars or 
plates of it^ave the nature of masses of rods 
imperfectliiwelded together. 

reei^ (ref), li. [Formerly riff; < D. n/s= MLG. 
rij\ refy LG. riff reff (> 0. a reef, ss Icel. 
rif = ree, a reef, saud-bauk ; akin to Icel. 
ri/V/, a flsiiire, rift, rent, = Hw. refvay a strip, 
cleft, ga||9 Bw. n/rW, a sand-lmk, ss Dan. 
revicy a sana-bank, oar, shoal, a strip of land, a 
lath; prob. from the verb, Icel. rifOy etc., rlvo, 
split: see n/ri. Cf. ri/’/L] 1. A low, narrow 

ridgo of rocks, rising ordinarily but a few feet 
above tho water, a reef passes by incrtiuie of slxe 
into an island. The word is especially used with refer- 
eiioo to those low islands which are formed of ooralllne 
debria See otofi, and tond reef, holow. 

Atolls have been formed during the sinking of the land 
by the upward growth of the reef* which jiidmarlly fiiugod 
the sliorea of onlinary islands. ^ 

Darwin, Coral p. Ififi- 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef. 

Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 

2. Any extensive elevation of the bottom of 
the sea; a shoal; abank: so called by fishermen. 
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Tha f(f, «r tek ofio<te on whtoh the Franoh fleet 
M loet, rona^elont tma the eeit end to the northwuii 
•boat three mllee. Vojafes, I., on. 1<S1, note. 

3. In Australia, the same as lode^ vein, or ledge 
^ the Gordillefan miner: as, a qiiartz-r<^(that 
is, a qnarts-vein). 

Haoy a promliing gold field hai been mined by having 
bad machinery put up on It that would have paid 

handaomely with good machinery are abandoned as un- 
payable, and the field la deierted. 

ff. Finoh^HaOon, Advance Auatralla, p. 2ia 

4 . A kind of commercial sponge which grows 
on reefs. [A trade-name.] 

Brltlah Conanl Little of Havana aayt, according to the 
** Journal of the Society of ArU^** that Uio claaaea (of 
spongea] included are aneep wool, velvet hard-head, yel- 
low, graaa, and glova. Very little reef, it any, la found in 
Cuba. Science, XIV. 861. 

Coral reef, an accumulation of calcareoua material which 
haa been accreted from the water of the tropical ocean, 
and eapeclally of the Pacific to the aouth of the equator, 
by the reef-MUdlnn corala Such accumulations which 
are often of areat dlmenalona, offer ourioua peuiillaritiea 
of form and dlatribution. They have been olaaalrted un- 
der the names of fringing and barrier reefe and aUMe, 
Fringing reefe border the land ; barrier ree/e extendparal- 
lel With hut at aome distance from the snore ; atoU» are 
approximately circular or elliptical In form, and typical 
atolls incloae a lagoon, which usually communloatea wiUi 
the ocean by one or more paaaagea through the reef. Bar- 
rier reefa may he hundreds of miles In length ; that off the 
shore of Australia la miles long, and fixim 10 to M> 
broad. Atolls vary from 1 to 50 inilea and over in diameter. 
The principal maas of a coral reef conalsta eascntlally of 
dead coral, together with more or less of the akcletona and 
ahellB of other marine organisms ; this dead material Is 
mingled with debris resulting from the action of breakers 
and enrrents on the oorallliio formation. The exterior of 
such a reef, where conditions are favorable to the develop- 
ment of the coral aniinals, espetdally on its aeawai-d face, 
« is covered with a layer or mantle (»f living and growing 
coral, fllWl tbe rapidity and vigor of this growth depend 
on the supply of food brought by the oceanic ourrenta. 
Where the conditions for this supply have not been favur- 
^ aWfl. there U||foefa are not found ; where the oonditiuns 
% have been s^Has to encourage growtli, but have ceased 
to have this^Hhiotor, there the formation of the reef has 
slaokencd o^leen stopped altogether. Investigations 
have shown that the reef-building oorala oannul nourish 
where the temperature of the aunace-water links below 
70” : in the typical coral regions the temperature is decid- 
edly higher than that, and iU range very small^ff either 
can the reef -builders work ataconBiderablede^HMgfllH^ve 
the level of low tide : their entire vertical nHw Is not 
more than 15 or 20 fatnoms at tlio utmost These condi- 
tions of coral-reef formation, coupled with the fact tliat 
the caxbonnte of lime lu the form In irtilch It has been left 
by the death of tlie organisnis by wmch It was secreted is 
decidedly soluble In sea-water, are sufficient to account 
fur all the peculiarities in the distribution and mode of oc- 
currence of tliese remarkable structures. It is because 
the currents sweeping toward the eastern shores of the 
eoiitinenls are wanu and constant that, while the western 
sides of Africa and South America exhibit only isolated 
paiclum of coral, the eastern iHtrdcrs are abundantly sup- 

f dlcd with it. It is not now coiisidurod necessary to call 
n the assistance of a general subsidence of the Faciflo 
Ocean bottom in order to account for the form of the atolls ; 
for it Is the opinion of most of the recent investigators that 
all the cliaracteristio features of the coral fomiationif 
whether these occur as fringing or harrier reefs, or as 
—can be produced in regions of subsldotico or of eliPF 
tion, as well as in those where no change of level is taking 
place. 


reef-* (ref), m. [Kormorly rif; < ME. riff, < Ml). 
rif (also rift), D. revf = EfJ. reff, riff G. m/, 


rrffj = loel. n/= 8w. »•<]/*=: T)nn. rcb, a reef of 
a sail ; of un^rtaiii orif^iu ; }>erhaps of like ori- 
gin with re^. Hence refff^, v,, and reerc^.] 
Saut. , a part of a sail rolled or folded unglp order 
to diminish the extent of canvas expcHI to the 
wind. In topsails and courses, and some^Ks In top- 
gallantsails, the reef is the part of the salllNINreen tlio 
head ami the first reef-batid, or between any two reef-hands ; 
in fore-and-aft sails reefs are taken on^A foot. There 
are generally three or four reefs in topadHlnd one or two 
in courses. 

Calms are our dread ; when tempests plough the deep, 
We take a reef, and to the rocking sleejjh 

Ot^, Works, 1. 48. 

Olose reef. Hoe c{ose2.~.Fr0Ilob rae^reeflng of sails 
when they are fitted with rope Jaokstays Instead of iKiliits. 
reef-* (ref), v. [< reoff^^, n. Cf. the <loubiet 
reeve^,’] jf, tram, 1. Naut, to take a reef or 
reefs in ; r^^uce the size of (a saiD by rolling 
or folding Ip a part and securinff^ by tying 
reef-points about it. in square sails the reef-points 
are tied round the 3 rard as well as the sail ; in fore-and-aft 
sails Uiey may or may not be tied round the boom which 
extends the foot of the aail. In large ships, where 
the yards are so large as to make It inconvenient to lie 
the reef-points around thorn, the sails are sometimes 
reefed to Jaokstays on the yiuos. 

Up, aloft, ladil Come, both bipsalls ! 

Davenant and JDryden, Tempest, 1. 1. 

2. To mtbflir up stuff of any kind in away simi- 
la^ tk|A described in def . 1 . Compare reefing, 
^ CfiOfllnmffld, the condition of a sail when all its reefs 
have been taken in.— Td reef poddies, In steamships, to 
disconnect the floabboards from the paddle-arms and bolt 
them ufgin nearer the center of the wheel, In order to di- 
minish the dip when the vessel is deep.— To re^ 
DOWiprlt,to]^lnUiebow^t The plirase usually has 
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apiilleatioii to yachts; man-et-war are said to <a their 
SoiraprlU. 

7A# bowtjprde on eottcra can be reefed by being drawn 
doser In and fidded. Yaehtmati^ Ouide, 

II, intrane. See the quotation. [Colloq.] 

In some subtle wmr, however, when the driver moves the 
bit to and fro In bis mouth, the effect is to enliven and 
stimulate the horscL as if something of the Jui'key's spirit 
were thus conveyed to his mind. If this motion bo per- 
formed with an exaggerated movement of t^c urm, it is 
called reefing. The Atlantic, LXIV. ll.'i. 

reef^ (ref), a, and n. [Also (So.) m/, riff: < ME. 
ref, < AS. hredf, soalmy, leprous, rough (> hred- 
fol, hirdfl, scabbiness, leprosy, hredflig, lop- 
rous, hred^, a leper), =OHG. rioh, leprous, = 
Icel. hrjUfr, scabbv^ rough. Cf. Icel. riff, scurf, 
eruption of the sKin; ^rbaps connected with 
rffa, break: see riw.] I, a. Scabby; scurvy. 

Kings and nations, swlth awal 
Reif randlef^ I disown ye ! 

Bume, l..ouiB, What lleck I by Thee? 

n. ft, 1. The itch; also, any eruptive dis- 
order. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Dandruff. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

reef-band (rSf ' band), n, A strong s( rip of can- 
vas extending across a sail, in a direction par- 
allel to its head or foot, to strengthen it. Tlie 
roof-hand has eyelet-holes at regular itiicrviils for the 
reef-points whicn secure it when reefed.— Balance reef- 
bond, a roef-lmnd extending diagonally across a fore-and- 
a^mul. See reefit, n. 

relFbnilder (ref'bil^d6r), w. Any conil whiidi 
builds a reef. 

reef-bnilding (rSf'biPding), a, (Constructing 
or building up a coral reef, as a rocf-bnihlcr. 
reef-cringle (ref'kring^gl), w. See erm/if {a), 
reef-earing (ref'er^ing), n. See faring^, 
reefer! (re”f^?r), M. + An oyster 

that grows on reefs m the wild or untransplant- 
ed Kfcatt? ; a reef-oyster. 

reefer*-^ (re'f6r), «. [< rcf/‘^ + -/r).] 1. One' 
who reefs: a name familiarly ax»p]ietl to mitl- 
shijimen, because they attended in the toi>8 
during the operation of reefing. Admiral Snigtli. 

The atcorage or gun-room was ever heaven, the scene of 
happiness unalloyed, the home of darling reefere who own 
the lioarts they won long years ago, the alsMle of briny 
mirth, of tarry Jollity. Uarpefe Mag., LX .V N 1 1. KM). 

2. A shoH coat or jacket worn by sailors and 
fishermen, and copied for general use by the 
fashions of 1888-90. 

reef-goose (rof'gOs), «. The common wild 
goose of North America, Jicmicla canadensis. 
Bee cut under liernicla, [Nortb Carolina.] 
reefing (re'fing), n, [Verbal n. of reef*^, i>.] In 
uxihoUtcmj, the gathering up of the mat fu‘ial of 
a curtain, valance, or the like, as in short fes* 
toons. 

reefing-beckets (rd'fing-bek^ets), n. pi. Sen- 
net straps fitted with an eye and toggle*, used 
in reefing w’hen sails are fitted will) l''i’<‘iicli 
reefs. The toggle part Is generally seized to tin* Iron 
Jockstay on the yard, and the tall of the strap Is ttikeu 
anjiind the rope Jockstay on the sail, the eye being tlieii 
placed over the toggle. 

reefin|f-jacket (re'fing-jak^et), w. A close-fit- 
ting jacket or short coat madi^ of strong lii‘jivy 
cloth. 

reefing-point (re'fiug-point), w. Isaut., a reef- 
point. 

reef-jig. reef-jigger (rSf'jig, -jig^'or), n. Nani., 
a small ttu*<kle sometimes used in reefing to 
stretch the reef-band taut before knotting the 
points. 

reef-knot (ref'not), w. Same as Sf/nare knot 
(which see, under A-wofi). 
reef-line (rdf'lin), n, Naut., a l.emi>oniry moans 
of spilling a sail, arranged so that it can son'o 
when the wind is blowing fresh, 
reef-oyster Cref'oi8*'t6r), w. A reefer. Seortrjf- 
erl and oyster. 

reef-pendant (ref 'pen^dant), w, Naut . , i n fore- 
and-aft sails, a rope through a sheave-hole in 
the boom, wdth a taekle attached, to haul the 
after-leech down to the boom while roofing; in 
square sails, a rope fastened to the leech of the 
sail and rove up through the yard-arm, having 
a purchase hooked to tho upper end, to serve 
as a reef-tackle. 

roof-point (r§f 'point), n. Naut., a short piece 
of rope fastened by the middh* in each eyelet- 
hole of a reef-band, to secure the sail in reef- 
ing. 

roof-squid (rof'skwid), ». A lashing or earing 
used aboard the luggers on tho south coast of 
England to lash the outer cringle of the sail 
when reefing. 

roof-tacklo (ref'tak^l). n, Naut., a tackle fas- 
tened to the leeches of a sail below the olose- 


rool 

roof band, used to haul the leeches of the sail 
up to the yard to facilitate reefing, 
rookl (r6k). [<MB. rekrn, reoken; (a) < AS. 

redcan (strong verb, pret. rede, pi. rucon), smoke, 
steam, » OPries. rtaka ss 1). ricken, ruikefi = 
MLG. mken, LG. ruiken, rieken = OHG. i’im/#- 
han, riohhan, MIIG. rievken, G. ricchen fpret. 
roch), smell, rauchen, smoke, s= Icel. rjuka (pret. 
rauk, pi. ruku) ss Bw\ rdka, ryka =s Dan. rdge, 
ryge sx Goth. *riukan (not reeorded), smoko; 
(b) < AS. reean G>i*et. rc/ite) (= OFrics. rSka » 
D. rooken = MLG. rokru =s OHG. rouhan = Icel. 
reykja), tr., smoke, steam. Hence reck^, w. No 
connection with Skt. rtija, r({fas, dimness, sky, 
dust, pollen, ntfatii, night, ranj, dye.] I, in- 
tro ns. To smoke; steam; exhale. 

Tho onccnco out of tho fyr reketh sotc [sweet]. 

Chaucer, CIockI W'onion, 1. 2012. 
Frae many a spout came runiiiiig out 
Ilia n*)*ilrt/i//-t) 0 t red gom. 

Bottto qr Trafwrtt-ifafr (CThlld’s Ballads, VII. 170). 

I found me laid 

In Imliny sweat, which with his beams tlie sun 

Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 

MUtm, P. L., vlll. 266. 
The reeking entruils on the fire they throw, 

And to the giMls the grateful odonr flew. 

Bryden, tr. of Ovid'a Iletamorph., xll. 211. 

Tilt' floor reeked with the recent acmhhlng, and the god- 
dess did not like the sinell of brown soap. 

Thackeray, Fondenni^ IxvI. 

n. irons. To smoko ; expose t o smoke. 

After the halves [of the moulds) ore so coated or reeked, 
they are fltied together. 

Il\ U. Greenwooit, Steel and Iron, p. 428. 

reek! (rek), ». [< ME. reck, rvk, rike, reik (also 

assibilatcd rechc, > E. reerh), < AS. rec, smoke, 
vapor, = OS. rOk =: OPries. rck = D. rook = 
m.i}.rokc, LG. rook = OHG . rouh, MHG. roueh, 
G. ranch, smoke, vapor, = Iccd. reykr, smoke, 
steam (vi.rtikr, twilight: see I{agnardk),ss Sw. 
riik = Dan. riiff, smoke; from tho verb, Cf. 
Goth, rikwis, darkness, smoko.] 1. Smoko; va- 
por; steam; exhalation; fuTiK3. [Obsolete, ar- 
chaic, or Scotch,] 

You common cry of eiirw ! whose breath 1 hate 

As reek o' the rotten feriH. Shak., Cor., ill. it. 121. 

As hateful to me as the reek of a llnic-kllri. 

S/iak., M. W. of NV., ill. 8. 86. 
The reek it rose, and tint fliinio it flew, 

And oh the tire augiiicntiNl high. 

Quoted in ChUd*H Ballade, VL 178. 


The reek o’ tho eot hung over the plain 
lltsl 

Hogg, Kllmeny. 


a ph 

Like a little wee cloud In the world its lane. 


2f. Tiiccnsc. 

Iteke, that is a gretyngfiil prayer of men that do pen- 
ance. MS. Cull. KtAm. 10, f. 25. {Nalliwcll.) 

Kale through the reek. See kale. 
reek^t (rOk), n. [< me. reck, < AH. hrede = Icel. 
hrankr, a luuii), rick. Cf. tho ndated rick and 
ruck.'] A rick; also, a small bundle of hay, 
Ifalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

I’ll iiiHtaiilly set all my hinds to thrashing 
Of a whole reek of eorn. 

77. Joneun, Bvery Man out of lits liumour, II. 1. (Naree.') 
reeky (rcl'ki), a. [Also in Sc. spelling rcckic, 
and assibiltited rccrliy ; < reck' -f -//L] 1. 

Smoky; soiled wil.li snioki'. 

Now ho (the devil] 's tiuMi her harne to his ain reeky den. 
Jiurne (1st ud.X I'here lived a Ciule on Kullyburn Braes. 

2. Giving out rock or vapor; giving out fumes 
or odors, especially offensive odors. See rcc/ i. 
shut mn nightly in a charnel hoiiMe, . . . 

WIUi reeky sliaiiks, and yellow chaplcHs skullH. 

Shak., Ji. niul J., iv. 1. 83. 
Seeing tin: reeky 

Repast placed before him, scarce ulili* to npenk, he 
lu ecatasy mutter’d, “ By .love, rocky-lui ky 1" 

Barham, JngohlHhy Legends, T. 3ia 

reeD (rel), w. [< ME. reel, rrrtc, relc. rcylc, a 
reel, < AS. real, also hrctU (glossing ML. ali- 
brum), a rod ; cf. led. hnvlt, r/tdl, a weavers* 
rod or sley; (3ad. ruidhil, a reel for w'inding 
yam on. Koot unknown. Gf. mV-\] A cylinder 
or frame turning on an six is, on which thread, 
yarn, string, rope, etc., are wound. Hpeelfleally 
— (a) A roller or bobbin for thread used in sewing; a 
■pool. 

Down wont tho hliio-frilled work-basket, . . . disjiera- 
ing on the tlmir reele, thimble, muHlln-work. 

George Elitd, Felix Holt^ v. 
(5) A machine oti which yarn is wound to form It into 
liaiiks, akeiiiH, etc. 

oh iceze me on my spinning- wheel, 
oh leoze me <»ii my rock an’rVfL 

liurrui, Bess and her Spinning- Wlieel. 
(e) In ro/je-makifn/, the frame on which the apun-yarna 
are wound as each length la twisted, previous to tanring 

.U. I.n In#., aiwanili. WAunlwIn.* 


or laying up into strands, (d) The revolving frame npon 
which silk-tiber is wound from the cocoon, (f) Anything 
prepared for winding Uiread upon, as an open framework 
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t iirnliiK on a pivot at each end, upon which thread la wound 
aa It la spun, or when a akein la opened fur use. {/) In 
Me-if., a biirrel on which 
the atrip of paper for ro- 
ceivIriK the ineHHHKc la 
Wfiiind In u recurdiiiK tel- 
egraph. Jincjfc. IHrl. (17) 

A winch iiMcd hv i:nf!liMh 
Hiid Scotch whiilciiiuii for 
ruKaiiihiK the low line. It 
la not employed hy Ainerh 
enna. (A) NnuL, a revolv- 
liit; friune varyinu In aizc, 
iiHcd for windliiK up haw- 
aura. lioHu, lead-line, lou- 
linea, etc. (i) A wimJ- 
ItiMM for hoiatiiiK »>yHler- 
dredtzea. 0) vidliiyj, 
the drum on which the 
ladtiiiK cloth ia plac(>d. 

Ur) In aqH., a eylliider 
formeil of Muhi KliitH and 
radial arnia, iiHcd wit It u 
rotipcr to uathei the Kiain 
into convenient i»oHition 
for the knives t«» onerate 
on lt> and to tiirect ils tali 
on the ]datfonii. (/> In 
bakinq, a eylliidrieal finnie 
carrying Inead pans hiim- 
pended fnnn tlie liorl/on- 
tal arniH of tlie fra me. it 
Ih used in a form of oven 
called a m'f eae/t. (m) A 
device UHe<i in aiifdinu, 
attached to the rod, for 
winding tlie line, coiiaiHt- 
liiK a ey Under revolv- 

liiK an axis moved hy 

a Minail erank or Kprinu- 
Tlie Halmon-reei ia about 
four liiehe.'*. and the trout reel about two InchoR In dl« 
aineter; the leiiKth la alNiut two liicheB. In aiiKliiiR the 
reel playa an imiMirtant part, its iiae and action retiulrliifl; 
to be In perfect aeeord or correspondence with the play of 
the rod and line. To meet Ihetie reiiulruineiitK. clieJka and 
inultipliura arc employed. The click checka the iine fi-om 
running out too ireely, and the multiplier uatliura In the 
alack wit h IncruaMed Kjieed (n) A hoae carriaK4^— Offthe 
r6el,onc after another without a break ; In iininii^rrupted 
aucccNHion : an, to win three iramcH off thr rrcl. (Colloq. | 
—Reel^and-bead molding, in nrrh., etc., a aimnlc mold. 
Ing conalatiiiKof elongatcil or Hpindle-Mliajicd iKidicB alter- 


n, <;pofi| jiiiiriiMicil in Bideii of 
th) fr.iiiiL* or < .iKi- ti ; t, pillion 
<•11 till' .mis of tlio spool; ti, KiiwtII 
141 .ir iiicsliiii;' ivitli < (in iim* these 
uiii'cN .ot: t ovLTcd l>y the uivet I 
/, .INIS of tile wheel r/ (tills axis is 
•.>|ii.iri'(l Oil tlie outer ciiil and fits 
iiitii tlic I lank Mir ket a, when tlie 
( ovi-r r IS .ittuchud to tlin fianic iiy 
sin. ill M reWB r) ; M, crank fitter! to 
( r.iiik-siK'kct A'/ >, rcel'se.il ; rt, ifr, 
ii-i-l ii.inds wide li f.isten the reel- 
sf.it to the rorl r ' s, click which, 
when not prohserl out of en|;ai;i*- 
iiieiit with a sin!ill Nerraied wheel 
nil the end of the s;iool-shaft op- 
piisite the iilnion r, emits a sound 
when the liiir is rnniiiiiir out .ind 
w.iriis tin; spr,rtsman that his Imit 
IS t.ikciii /, click •hiiltnii, which 
piTssi's Old the click frutn its eii- 
(r.i^rinrnt with the scri.itcd wheel, 
as when windini;' In the line. 
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Keel-and-hcsid Molding. 

1. Cirerk (I'.rm lillieunn. u. Uenaibsiinrr (Venire). 

nntliiR with hoadH of I her ttpherlcnl or flattonud In the di- 
rection of the inoldiim- - Reel of paper, a continuouH 
roll of pimer aa imide for uhu on web printing-machineB. 
I Eng.] Reel oven. Hee oven. 
reer (rvl), V. t. |< MK, rclen, rrnlvuy 
rt'pl ; t’roin Mut tumiii : hop rccO, v. (]f. nr/a, p.] 
To Aviiitl upon ii rppl, as yarn or thread from 
the HpiiulUs or a. 

To karde and to keinbe, to eloiiten and to wascho, 

To ruldie ami ref//. Viera Plowman (C), x. 81. 

I Bay nothing of IHh lipa; for they are bo thin and hUui- 
dor that, were it tin; faHhlon to reel lijiH uh they do yarn, 
one niiglit make a Hkein of them. 

JarvtH, tr. of Don ipilxote, II. ill. Ifi. 


NttheleMe lo sore a buff to him it lent 

'1 hat made him reefe, and to hli brett hit berer bent. 

Spen§tr, F. Q., U. v. 0. 

Flocked darknosB like a drunkard nwlt 
From forth day's ftaih. Shak., E. and J., 11. 8. 8. 

She 1 Francol itaggered and reded under the burden of 
the war. Dolinglmike^ State of Europe vlii. 

3. To he alTpcted with a whirliug or dizzy Hen- 
sation : as, his brain reeled. 

Your fine Turn Jones and OrandlBonB, 

They make your youtliful fancies red. 

Buma^ Oh leave Novels. 

When all niy spirit reeU 

At the BhoiitB. the haurues of lights, 

And the rtittriug of the wheels. 

Tennygont Maud, xxvi. 
8. Bed. Sta Offer, and ToUer have in common tlie 
Ideaof ati Involuntary unsteadliieBs, a movement toward 
falling. Only aidinate beings red or daffger; a tower or 
other erect object may totter. Beel suggests dlsdness or 
other loBM of balance ; dayffer suggests a burden Um great 
to be carried steadily, or a walk aiich os one would have In 
carry iiig such a burden ; U/der suggests weakness : one 
reele upon being struck on the head ; a drunken man, a 
wounded man, daggerH; the infant and the very aged 
totter. 

Pule ho turn'd, and reel'd, and would have fall'n, 

But that they stay'd him up. Ttnnyeon, Uuinevere. 

Ills breast heavud, and he dayffeted in his place, 

And stretched his strmig ariiiH forth with a low moan. 

William Morrw, Kurtlily Paradise, II. 270. 

He [Newcastle] thought it better toconstruet a weak and 
rotten goveniment, which UtUered at the smallest breath, 
. . . than to pay the iieccosaiy price for sound and durable 
mat dials. Maraulaut William Pitt. 

ILf iranat. 1. To tiirii ahout; roll about. 

Rutiischly his redo y.^on leyes] he rded ahoutc. 

Bir Uaivayne and the Oreen Kniyht (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 804. 

2. To roll. 

Ami Sisypliiis an huge round hIotic did teele 
Against an hill. Sjieneer, F. Q., I. v. IIH. 

3. To roel or stai^gor tliroiigli. 

You arc tiKi Indulgent, hot uh grant, It is not 

Amiss to. . . keep the turn of tippling with a slave; 

To red the streets at noun. Bnak., A. and 0., 1. 4. 20. 

4. To causo to rot^l, ntaggor, tot tor, or 8hak<\ 
reel*^ (rol), w. [< m7‘^, r. J A staggoring mo- 
tion, aH tliat of a druiikori man; giddinoBH. 

(The attendant . . . (‘arrUm off Lcnldus [drunk].) . . . 

Bno. Drink thou ; iiicrcuMu the reela. 

Sfiak.,A. ondC., ii. 7. 100. 

Instinctively she paused before the arched window, and 
looked out iiiHui the street, in order t4> seize iU permanent 
objects with her niuntal grasp, ami thus to steady herself 
from the reel and vibmtion wiilcli atfeetdl her more imme- 
diate sphere. JJauihtmtt’, Hoven Gables, zvL 

reel^ (rol), v. fFormorly also rrill; < Gael. 
ritfhilf a reel (danoo).] 1 . A lively daneo, 
danced by two or tliroo eouplen, and consisting 
of varioiiH cire.ling or intertwining figures, it 
Is very popular In Scotland. The dratlue/iey (which see) is 
slower, and full of sudden Jerks and turns. 

There 's t hruosonio reela, there 's foursome reds, 
There 'm honiidiies and strathspeys, man. 

Burne, The itell cam Fiddlin’ thru’ the Town. 

Blythe an' iiiuit)' we 's he a’, . . . 

And daiicu, till we he like to fa’. 

The red of Tulluchgoriim. 

Bev. J. Skiniier, Tiillochgomm. 

2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
whicli is duple (or rarely Hc»xtiiple), and (charac- 
terized by notes of (Hiuiil leiigMi. 

Geilles Duncuno did goo before them, playing this reiU 
or duunce upon a aimill trump. 

Xeweifrmn Seotland (1591), sig. B. ill. 


8ilk rvdin</ Ik one of the indiistricR, 

llariH'r'H May., LXXVIT. 47. 

To real In, in nnyliny, to recover hy winding on tlie reel 
(the line that hiiH l>ei‘n piiid out). --To reel Off, to give out 
or produce with cime and lluenry, or lii a rapid and uuii- 
tliiuous mnuner. |('oII(H|. ) 

Mr. Wai’k and Mr. l‘i)ullmmuR I telegraphers], who seui 
in the order named, r<W<*«f ii//' exactly tlie Hnme uuniher of 
words. Klectrie Bee. (Amer.), XV 1. vUl. 7. 

To reel up, to wind up or take iii on a reel (all the line), 
reel*'* (rci)» /’■ mod. K. also rrlr; < MK. 

relrn, turn round and round ; ii]>par. a particu- 
lar iiHo of m'/l, r., but cf. Iced. rir/A/o/t/-, rock, 
waven*, move to and fro (as miikR in battle), < 
ritha^ trembh*. Not conuoctcii with roll.'^ I, 
inlrans. 1. To 1 urn round and round ; whirl. 

Hit jthc boat] reled on roiinldl vpon the rose ythes [rough 
waves |. AUiterativc Poeme (ed. Morris), ill. 147. 

2. To sway from side to sido in standing or 
walking; Ntagger, es]>ecially as ouo drunk. 

To kiiyi^tcz he kest his yjyp, 
iV rded hyni vp A douu. 

Sir Oairayne and the Oreen Knight (E. fl. T. 8.)^ 1. '220. 

But when they saw the A|mnyne rele and stoggar, then 
they let fall the rnyle betweue them. 

Hall, Hen. an. 6. 

The tinker he laid on ao fast. 

That he made Kohlii red. 

Bobin Hood aiul the Tinker (Child’s Ballads, V. S85X 


Vlzglnia reel, n country-dance supposed to ho derived 
from the English "Sir Roger de Coverley." [U. S.J 
reel*^ (rdl), r. i. [< w.] To dance the 

r(*ol; cBpt^cially, to describe the? iigiire 8 as in 
a r(*ol. 

The dancers quick and quicker flew 

They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, Ihiy eleeklt. 

Burnt, Tam o’ Shanlor. 

reelable (rc'la-bl), a. [< reel^ 4- -nblc.'] Capa- 
ble of btnng feeliMl, or wound on a reel. 

At least six species of Bombyz . . . form redable co- 
coons. Encye. BriL, XXIi. fiO, 

reel-band (rerband), w. A band of inotal used 
to confine a reel in the reel-bed of a fly-rod. 
reel-bed (rsrbed), n. The plaice on an anglers’ 
rod wht^re the reel is fitted ; a reel-Beat. 
reel-check (reFohek ), n. Any device for check- 
ing the run of a fishing-line from the reel, 
reel-click (rerklik)j n. An attachment to an 
anglers’ reel, by a light pressure of which the 
movement of the line is directed, it checks the 
line from running out too freely. Borne clicks graduate 
thu strain upon the line, oheokiiig It almost entirely, or 
pfi-mitting it to run without any chock at all. The click 
also Indicates lo the ear what tbe flali Is doing. 

reel-cotton (rerkot^n), n. Sewing-cotton which 
is sold on reels instead of being made up into 
ballH, including generally the finer grades. 
Compare HpooUmtton. 


reflect v, t [< re- + elect Cf. F. 

reSUre. reBiect, ss Sp. reelegir ss Pg. reeleger as 
It. rieleggere.'] To elect again. 

Tbe chief of these was the strategos or oonimander-io- 
chlef, who held his office for a year, uid could only be re- 
dected after a year’s iuterval. Bn^hom. 

reBlectioIl (re-e-lok'shon), n. [s F. rcelection 
s= Sp. reelcceion = Pg. reeleiqUo =5 It. rielesione; 
as re- + elcctim.l Election a second time for 
the same office : as, the reelection of a former 
representative. 

Several acts have liecti made, and rendered ineffectual 
by leaving the i»owor of reeleetion open. SwifL 

Several Presidents have hold office for two consecutive 
terms. . . . Might it not be on tbe whole a better system 
to forbid immediate re-dedion, but to allow re-deetUm at 
any later vacancy? E. A. Freeman^ Amer. J[<ects., p. 881. 

reeler (rc'16r),‘n. 1. Ono who reels, in any 

sense ; specifically, a silk-winder. 

The syndicate were able to advance somewhat the price 
of cocoons, and to inditcu the redert to provide ihemselveB 
liberally for fear of a further rise. 

U. S. Cota. JBeportt No. 78 (1887), p. Ixxxiv. 

2. The grasshotiper-warblor, Acrocephalue nse- 
rius: so called from its note. [Local, Eng.] 

In the more marshy parts of England , . . this bird has 
long been known as the Beder, from the resen ihlance of 
Its song to the noise of the red used, even at thu hoglii- 
iilng of the present century, by the hand-spinners of wool. 
Bui, this kind of red being now dumb. In such districts 
thu country-folks of the present day cuuncct the name 
with the red used by the flshermeii. 

Yarrell, Brit. Birds (4th eel.), I. .MK.*). (Eneye. Diet.) 

reel-holder (nir h<lHd6r), «. 1. A frame or 
box with pins upon which reels of silk, cotton, 
etc.., for use in sewing can be put, free to re- 
volve, and kept from being scattered. Boo spool- 
holder. [Eng.] — 2. Natil., on a man-of-war, 
ono of the watch on deck who is stationed to 
hold tlie reel and haul in the line whenever the 
log iH heaved to ascei*taiii the ship’s speed, 
reelildbility (re-oKi-ji-bil'i-ti), n. [= F. rt^rli- 
gibiUte; as rcetigible + -f’/i/ (see -bilitij).'] Eli- 
gibility for being reeleeieu to the same office. 
With a |K>Bltlve duration [of the presidency] of consid- 
erable extent I connect the cir(‘timstance of re-eliyibility. 

A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 72. 
There Is another strong feature in the new constitution 
which 1 HH slroiigly dislike. 1’hat is, the perpetual redi- 
gilnlUy of the Prusldent. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 291, 

refili^ble (I’e-ol'j-ji-bl), u. [ss F. rdiTigible ss 
It. rieleggibifa: ns rr- •+• eligible.'] Capable of 
being electeMl again to ibo same office. 

One of his friunds Introducud a Idll to make the tribunes 
legally redigHAe. k'roude, Cfrsnr, p. 29. 

reeling (reeling), n. [Verbal n. of rrc/l, r.] 1. 
The act or pro(?(?H8 of winding silk, as from the 
cocoons. — 2. The use of the reel of an anglers’ 
rod. Forest and Stream, 
reelinf[-machine (ro'ling-ma-shen^), n. 1. A 
machine for winding thread on reels or spools; a 
spooliug-mac.hino or silk-reel. F. If. Knight, — 
2. In eoiton-mannf., a machine which takes the 
yarn from tlie bobbins of the Hninning- or twist- 
ing-frames, and winds it into nanks or skeins, 
reel-keeper (rorke^ptT), n. In angling, any de- 
vice, as a cJamyiing ring, (>t(».., for holding a reel 
firmly on the butt section of a rod. 
reel-line (reriin), n. A fishing-line used upon 
a rc'cl by anglers; that part of the whole line 
which maybe reeled, as distinguished from the 
casting-lino or leader, 
reel-oven (reruv^n), n. ' Bee oven. 
reel-potf (rSFpot), n . A drunkard. Middleton. 
{Kncgc. Diet.) 

reel-rail (rel'ral), adr. [Appar. a repetition 
of reel; ef. whim-wham, rip-rap, et<^.] Upside 
down; topsy-turvy. [Bcotcih.J 
The warld 's a* red-redl but wi’ me and Kate. There ’■ 
nothing but broken heads and broken hearts to be seen. 

Donald atid Flora, p. 17. (Jamieion.) 

reel-seat (rel'sot), n. l. The plate, groove, or 
bed on an anglers’ rod whicli receives the reel. 
— 2. A device used by anglers to fasten the 
reel to the butt of the rod. it is a simple bed plate 
of sbeeUbrass, or of silver, screwed down upon the butt of 
the rod, with a pair of clomps into which the plate of the 
reel slides. 

Adjusting a light . . . reel ... to tbe reel-seat at the 
extreme butt of the ffishiiig-lrod. 

The Century, XXVL 878. 

reel-stand (reFstand), n. A form of reel-holder, 
reem^t, R. and r. An obsolete form of reamK 
reem^, V. t. Same as ream^, 
reem^ (rfim), v. i. [< ME. remen, < AS. hrgman, 
hreman, cry, call out, boast, exult, also murmur, 
complain, < hredm, cry, shout. ] To cry or moan. 
Hamwelt [North. Eng.] 
reem^ (rSm), n. A dialectal variant of 
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retehiblt 


[< Heb.] The Hebrew name 
of an animal meimoned in the Old Teetament 
(Job xzxix. 9, eto.)« variously translated Mini* 
corn,* ‘wild ox,* and ‘ox*antelope,’ now identi- 
5ed as Bos primigenius. 

Will tbe tall mm, which knowa no Lord but me, 

Low at the orlb^ and aak an alms of thee? 

Younff, Faraphraae on Job, L 241. 

xeSmbark (re-em-bttrk'), v, [sb F. remharquer 
s 8p. Pg. reemharear; as ro- + emhark,^ I, 
irntui. To embark or put on board again. 

On the 22d of AiiRust, 177a the whole army belnff re-am- 
iMrked wai aaf ely landed, nnder protection of the shipping, 
un the south-western extremity of Long Island. 

BeUhwn, Hist. Great Britain, George III. 

n. intrans. To embark or go on board again. 

Having perfontied this ceremony [the tiring of three vol- 
leys] upon the island, ... we re-etnbarM in our boat. 

Cooit, First Voyage, II. v. 

redmbarkation (re-em-bar-ka'shpn), n. [< rc- 
+ embarkation,] A }>utting on board or a going 
on board again. 

Beviews, re-mnbarkatiofUt and councils of war. 

Smollett, Hist. Eng., iii. 2. {Latham.) 

reemingt, W* [Verbal n. of reem^j r.] Lament* 
ing; groaning. 

On this wise, all the weke, woke that within, 

With Jleinynff A raiithe, Kefikes to be-hold. 

DeetrucHtm Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L «»)«. 

xeSnact (ro-o-nakt'), v, t, [< rc- + enact,] To 
enact again, as a law. 

Tlie Construction of Shins was forbidden to Senators. Ity 
a Law made by Claudius, the Tribune, . . . asakre-enaoted 
by the Julian Law of Concessions. 

Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p. 259. 
I'ho Southern Confederacy, in its short-lived constitu- 
tion, re-emeted all the ossentw features of the constitution 
of the United States. 

£!. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 897. 

rebnactment (re-e-nakt'mont), w. [< reenact + 
•ment.] The enacting of a law a second time; 
tlie renewal of a law. CAarke, 

reinforce, reinforcement, etc-. See reinforce, 
etc. 

rebngender (ve-on-jonMcr), v, t, [< re- + en- 
gender,] To regenerate. 

The renovating and rei-nyendeniny spirit of God. 

Milton, On l)ef. of JUumb. Kemonst, ft 4. 

rednelave (ro-on-slav'), V. t, [< re- + en.*tlave,] 
To enslave again ; cast again into bondage. 
reSnslavement ^e-on-slav'inont), n, [< recif- 
shtve + -menu] The act of reo'ii slaving, or sub- 
jecting anew to slavery. 

Consenting to their rerndavemenl, we shall pass . . . 
under the grasp of u military dcMpotisni. 

The Jntiejtetufenl, April 24, 1802. 

re8nstamp (re-en-stamp'), V, t, [< rc- -f- cn- 
stamp,] To eiistainp again. Bedell, 
reenter (re-en't6r), v, [< rc- + enUr, Of. F. 
rentrer, reenter, z= It. ricntrarc, shrink.] I. 
inlrans, 1. To enter again or anew. 

That glory . . . into which He re-entered after ITIh pas- 
Sion and ascension. Waterland, Works, IV. (M(. 

2. In law, lo resume or retake possession of 
lands previously parted with. See reentry , 2. 

As in case of Dissoisin, the law hath been, tliat the dis- 
seisor could not re enter without action, iinlcHs he had as 
it wore mado a present and contlnuHl claim. 

Selden, Illustrations of Drayton’s Folyolbion, xvii. 128. 

n. trans, 1. To enter anew': as, (a) to reenter 
a house ; (6) to reenter an item in an account 
or record. — 2. In entfraving, to cut deeper, ns 
lines of an etched plate which the aqua fortis 
has not bitten sufllciently, or which have bc- 
corao worn by repented printing, 
xebntering (r6-on't6r-ing), n. In hand-block 
caliv4i-printing\ the secondary and subsequent 
colors, which are adapted to their proper place 
in the pattern on the cloth by means of pin- 
points. Also called grounding-in, E, II, Knight, 

rebntering (re-en't6r-ing), p, a, Eii- 

tering again or anew— Reentering /T \ 
angle, an angle pointing inward (see an- / 

ulc^)\ siMJclfloiilly, ill fort., the angle of a „ ' 

work whose point turns inward toward the 
defended place. Angle. 

All that con be seen of the fortress from the river, upon 
which it fronts, is a long, low wall of gray stone broken 
sharply into salient and reenterijM angles with a few can- 
non en barbette. The Century, XXXV. 521. 

Eetotering polygon. See polygon, 
reSnthrone (rS-cn-thron'), v. t, [< rc- + en- 
throne,] To enthrone again; restore to the 
throne. 

He disposes in my bands tbe scheme 
To feenUirone the king. Southame. 

xeSntliroiiemeilt (rS-en-tbrdn'meut), n, [< re- 
enihrone + -menf.] The act of onthrouing 
•again; restoration to the throne. 


raSnthroniia (rS-en-thro'nlz), r, t, [< re- + 
enihronise,] To reSnthi'oue. [Hare.] 

This Mustapha they did re-inthroniae, and place in the 
Ottoman Empire. lioueU, lAittcrs, I. iii. 22. 

roS&traace (rc-en'trans)^ n, [< re- ■+• en trance ^ .] 
Tlie act of entering again. 

Their repentauoe, although not their first entrance, is 
notwithstanding the flrst step of their re-entrauee Into 
life- Btwker. 

It is not reasonable to think but that so nmny of their 
orders as were onted from their fat jKisieHKions would 
endeavour nre-entrance against those whom they Hccoutit 
heretics. Dryden, Rellgio U'uul, Prof. 

reentrant (rc-on'trimt), a, f= F. rent rant = 
Pg. reintranie = li*. rienlrantv; us re- + en- 
trant,] Same as reentering, 

A reUntrani fashion. Amer, ,Tmr. Sei., XXX. 21(1. 

Reentrant angle. 8ueaui^». Reentrant branch, in 

geom. Sec branch, 2 (d). 

reentry (ro-on'tri), w. l<rc--^ entry,] 1. The 
act of rooiitering; a new or fre^sh entry. 

A right of re-entry was allowed to the person Helling any 
ofllce on repaynient of the price and costs at any time be- 
fore his successor, the. purchaser, liad actually been ad- 
mitted. hronghnm. 

2. In law, the wmuming or retaking possession 
of lands previously imrted with by tJio person 
so doing or his preaceessors : as, a landlord’s 
reentry for non-payment of rent — ProvlBO for 
regntar, a clause usually Inserted in leases, providing 
that u}Km non-payment ox rent, public dues, or the like, 
tlie term shall cease. 

reSnverset, V. t, [For renvemc, < OF. renverser, 
reverse: see mirmo.] To reverse. 

Jleenvereing his name. 

iJonne, llamdo- Martyr, p. 274. (lineyc, IHet.) 
reeper (rd'ii^r), v, A longitudinal section of 
t he Palmyra-palm, used in the East as a build- 
ing-matenal. 

reexmonse, n. Bee rerenwwte, 
rees^f, n. Bee racid, 

rees^ (res), n, A unit of tale for herrings (= 375). 
reescatet, r, t. Same as reseat, 
reesk (resk), n, [Also reysk, rcyss; < (hicl. 
ritrsg, coarse mountain-^rass, a marsh, fen. (’f. 
rldd, rusld,] 1. A kind of coarse or rank 
grass. — 2. Waste land which yields such grass. 
[Bcoteh ill both Kenses.J 
reest^t, r. Bee reasf^ . 

reost'^ (rest), V. [Also reisf, a dial, form of rest- : 
sec^ I, in&ans. To stand stubbornly still, 

as a horse; balk. [Bcotch.] 

In cart or car thou never rePKtit, 

Thu stcyost brae Dioti wud Ini’e fne'd it. 

Jiurne, Auld Farmer's Salutation to IiIh Aiild .Mure. 

n. trans. To arrest; stop suddonly; hall. 
[B(?otch.] 

reSfltablisll (re-es-tab'lish), v, t. [< re- + r.s- 
tdblish. Of. OF, rcHtablir, rctahlir, F. retablir, 
Pr. restablir, Bp. restableccr, Pg. restahrlrcer, It. 
ristahilire, reestablish.] To establish anew ; std 
up again: as, to reestablish one’s health. 

And thiin whs the precious tree of tlie irroHHe rrrtitnh- 
lyehid in IiIm place, and tlmtincycnt iiiymeleK renew Id. 

HtAy Uotni (y,. E. T. S.), p. 1(!4. 

The French wore re-eetaJdiehed in America, with et|iial 
power and greater spirit, having lost iiulhiiig by tiiu war 
which they had before gained. 

Johnson, State of AtTuira in 1759. 

redstablisber (re-es-tab'lish-^^r), n. i )no who 
reestablishes. 

Hestorers of virtue, and re-estafilishrrs of ii Impjiy world. 

Sir K. Sandys, State of Kcligion. 

reSstablishment (re-os-tab'iish-uMMit ), n. [< 
reestablish + -ment. Of. OF. resiablisscnirnf, 
retablissementf F. rdtablissemcnt, Bp. resfahleri- 
miento, Pk. restahelecimento. It. ristabilinirnto.] 
The act of establishing again, or the state of 
being reestablished ; restoration. 

The .Tews , . , made such a powerful eflort for their re- 
estabtishfnent under Barchoeab, in the reign of Adrian, us 
shook thu whole Roman empire. 

Addison, Of the Uhristlaii Religion, vUI. C. 

The re-estaUishment of the old system, by which the 
dean and chapter (Jointly) may have the general conduct 
of the worship of the church, and tlie euro of the fabric. 

Edintniryh Iteo., CXXIII. 188. 

rettstatet (re-es-tut' ), r, t, [< re- + esla fe-.] To 
reestablish ; rcinstat-e. 

Had there not been a degeneration from wliat Gin] made 
us at flrst, there had been no need of a regeneration to 
re-estaUf us in it. Wallis, Two Sennons, p. 2«. 

reested, reOBtit (reacted, -tit), p, a. Boo rcasted, 
reet^ (ret), w. A dialectal variant of root^. 

The highest tree In Elmond’s-wood, 

He 's pu'd It by the reet. 

Young Akin (Child's Ballads, I. 180). 

(rSt), a. and n. A dialectal variant of 

right. 


r66t^ (I'^t), V, t, [A dialectal variant of right,] 
To smooth, or put in ortler ; comb, as tho liair. 
Halliwell, [I^ov. Eng.] 
reetle, V. t, [A freq. of To jmt to rights ; 

repair. Haiti well, p*rov. Eng.] 
reevel (rev), w. [< me. recre, reve, < AS. gerefa 
(rarely geredfa, with loss of prefix ref a, witli 
syncope in Anglian (/rafa), a pr<*fcct, stowanl, 
fiscal officer of a shiro or county, reeve, sher- 
iff, judge, count; origin uneortaiu. Tho fonn 
gerefa suggests a derivation (as orig. an hon- 
orary title). < f/e-i tt genera liziiig nrefix, + rof 
(= OB. rof, ruof), famous, >Wul-knowTi or 
valiant, stout, a poetical e^nthet of unprecise 
meaning and unknown origin. But gerffa may 
liorhaps stand for prig. *grcfa (Anglian grafa) 
= OFrics. grtnm = J). graaf = OllO. grdvo. 
Mild, grave, grieve, G. graf, a count, prefect, 
overseer, etc. : ikg(^graf,tfrave^,qretre^,] 1. A 
Ht<‘ward; a prefect*; a* bailiff; a business agent. 
The wiird unturs into the composition of some titles, as 
horonyh-rrrvi'. hoy-rerve. jHHiresw, sheriff {shire-resve), town- 
rrriv, etc., and Im itself in use in Canada and In ooiiio parts 
of the I'nltiMl states. 

Suldc fallutli the seninntso deepe in arorages 
As doth thu reync other the contorruller that rekene mot 
and u-uoiiiitu 

Of ill that thul Imnun had of hsmi that in here malster. 

/Hrrs Phneman (OX xii. 298. 
IHh lorduB Bchuep, his nect, his diiycrie, 

1 1 Ik swyii, Ids hors, his stool*, and his pnlti io. 

Was liolly ill iliis roei'rs goveniyiigu. 

Chaucer, Ouii. I’rul. to 0. 1. (td. Morris), I. 500. 

In auncient time, almost uvury manor had his nuis, 
whose uuthorltie was not only to fevie thu lords ronts, tu 
Hut to worku his servaiiiits, and to hiishund his duniesnes 
to liiH liimt profit and commuditiu, butidso to guverne hU 
tuniiiilH III puiiuu, mid to luade them fuorth to war, when 
iiccusKltlu HO ruqiilrud. 

lAinibardc, J 'cram hid ulion (1590), p. 484. {Halliwell.) 

A lord “who has so many men that hu cannot jienion- 
ally litivu all in his own kuuping” was bound tu set over 
uach dupuiiduiii towiiHhip a rvene, not only to exact his 
lord’s ducH, but lo unlorcu IdH JiihHcu witlilii its bounds. 

J, It, (3 tern, Goiuj. of Uiig., p. 217. 

Thu council of every village or towiiHhip ilii Canndal 
uonsiMs of one reew and four couiiclllom, and the county 
coiiiiun consists of the ren'es and depiity-rmvw of the 
towiiHhipK and villagcH within the county. 

Sir C. W. Dilke, J'rohs. of Greater Britain, i. 2. 

2. A foroinan in a eoal-mine. Edinburgh Iltr, 
f Loetil.]~-Fe]i reeve, in some old English municipal 
cor|M>ratIonH, on ollluur having supervision of the funs or 
iiiarsheH. 

’I'hu Fen /f^rrrraMMitiwichl superintends the stocking of 
the murHiicH, and his cnioliimunls arufi'om hi. todf. ayeor. 

Municip. Corp. lUport (18;i5X p. 2222. 

reeve-t (rev ), v, i. An olmolcl e variant of reave, 
reeve*^ (rev), U ; prei. ami pp. reeved or rovoy 
ppr. reeving. [< I), reven = J>an. rehe, r<*ef or 
reeve, < reef, a reef: Hf‘o reef'^, n, (ff. m/‘J, r., 
a doublet of reerv'^, Tho pp. rove, in irreg., ap- 
)>ar. in imitation of here, prel. and pp. id hmrv,] 
Sant., to pKHH or run througli any hole in a 
block, f him tile, deal, ring-bolt, cringle, etc., 
UH tln^ (md of a rope. 

When flrst leaving ]>ort, stiidding-san gear is to be row;, 
all the running rigging to be exumiiicd, tliut which is nn- 
flt for use to be got down, and new rigging rove in its 
place. It. II. Dana, Jr,, Before tlie Mast, p. 15. 

reeve** ( re v ) , // . [A ppar. f onned by irreg. vo wel- 
eliange frtim the original of ruff*^: Hoe rnff*^.] 
A bird, the female of the ruff, Maehetes pugnetx. 
See ravoncella, and cut under 

The reeves lay four eggs in a tuft of grass, the flrst week 
in May. rentuint, Brit. Zool. (ud. ]77(i)i p> 458, {Jodreil.) 

Reeves's pheasant. Soo ruasianns, 
reexamination (rrM'g-zam-i-nu'Khon), a. [sr 

Hf). rccxamhiacion r= Pg. reexaminaedo ; as rv- 
+ examination,] A rem*wcd or repeated ex- 
amination; Hpeeifieally, in law, tim exuminu- 
lioii of a witncHB after a croHS-exuminalion. 

reSxamine (r6-i‘g-zam'iii), r. /. [= sp. Pg. n> 
examinar; U8 re- -f examine.] To examine 
anew; 8ul>jcet to another examination. 

spend tlie time in re-examininy more duly your cause. 

Hooker. 

reSxchange (rc-okR-clian.j'), [< rc- + ex- 
change, w.] 1. A renewed exchange. — 2. In 

cow,, tho differcnee in tlio value of a bill of 
exchange oeeaHiom*d liy its being diHhoTiorod 
in a foreign country in wdneh it wrh payable. 
The existence and n mount of it depend on tho 
rate of exchange between the two countriea. 
Wharton, 

reSxchange (re-ekH-chanJ'), V, t, [< re- + ex- 
change, ?»!] 'J'o excliaiige again or anew, 
rettx^bit (r»l-eg-zib'it), V, t. [< re- + exhibit,] 
To exhibit agtiin or anew. 
reSxhibit (rc-eg-zib'it), n, [< reexhibit, r.] A 
Heeond or renewed exhibit. 
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raSsparianca (re-eks-pe'ri-ens), n, [< re~ 4- ex- 
ftertcnce^ n.] Arenewed or repeated experience. 
raOxparlanca (re-ek»-p{i'ri-eriH), t\ t, [< rv- + 
experience^ t’.] To experience a^iin. 
raexport (re-ekK-port/), v, t. [= F. reexporter; 
a» rr- + export , To oxx)ort a^aiii; export 
after having imported. 

Thu kuinIm, for uxaiiiiilc, wlilch an; Hnriiiully purchaw»l 
with tliu Ki’tiai HurpliiM of eight y-tw(» tlioiiHuiul JKigaliuHils 
uf t4>lMu;uo uiiriUiilJy re-cxpivrted from (ireut Briliiiii, ai*e 
not all cuiiHUiaed in f treat fhit.iiin. 

Adam SmitJi, Wcaltli of NalioiiH, Iv. 7. 

rafixport (re-ekK'port), «. [< reexport, r.J 1. 

A (Mnniiiodity that is reexjiorted. — 2. Itoiixpor- 
tation. 

Koruigii NiigarH have not been taken to Hawaii for 
ywrf to the Paelfle t’oast. JTAr American, VI. 887. 

raBxportation (re-cks-]>or-tu/Hlipn), n. [= F. 
reexportn lion ; hh reexport -f -a i ion . ] The act of 
oxi»orlin^ wlmt Jijih Imm'Ii imported. 

In allowing the Hann'drawbiiekH iiikjii the re-exportation 
of tile greater j»urt of lOiiroiu'an nnu Haat India gooda to 
the crdonie>« as upon their rr-z'^irfafum to any indepen- 
dent eoiiiitry, tlie inlereHt of tlie mother country waa aac- 
riftciwl to il./i;venaeL-ording to tlie inuroantilu ideaaof that 
InioruHt. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 7. 

reSxtent (ro-okH-tent'), n. [< re- + extent,'] In 
Iftiv, a Kccoinl extent on lands or tenements, on 
coniidniiit tiiat tln^ former was partially made, 
or iJio like. S(mi extent, 3. 
reezef. t. See reanO, 
roezedt, t/. See reasted, 

ref. An aljhreviation of («) reformed; (h) ref- 
erenee. 

refactiont (rp-fak'slipn), w. [= F. refaction = 
Sp, refaeeion, < L. aH if ^refacfio(n-),'tor refve- 
tio{n-), a rt^storinij: (ef. refactor, a restorer): see 
refection,] Ketri bution. 

The Sovoraigno Minister, who wan then employed in 
Elaiana, was commanded to require refaction and ant la* 
faction ugainat the InfoiTiierH or ratlier inventoui'H and 
forgers of the uforcBuid mlMdnfornmtion. 

Horn’ll, Voeull Korreni, p. 11.^ 

refait (F. pron. W'-fa'), n, f a liniwn game, < 
refait, p]>. of refaircj do afctiin, < re-, apiiii, + 
fitire, do: Hi'iofeat^,] A dravv'n specifi- 

cally. in ronpe-et-noir, a stato of the piirn^ in 
which the cards iletilt. for t he players who hot 
on tlie red etpial in value those dealt for the 
players who bet on the black, 
refashion (re-fasli'pn), r. i, [= or. refa<;oner, 
refat;onner, F. refit^onner, fasliion over, re- 
fasbioii; as re- + fashion, r.] To fashion, 
form, or mold into* sha]K‘ a second time or 
anew. 

refashionment (ro-fash'fpi-ment), n, [< re- 
fashion. 4* -menl,] Tlie act of fashioninfj: or 
’forminj? again or anew. L, llnnl, 
refasten (re-fiis'n), r. 1, [< re- + fasten.] To 
fasten again. 

refeett U‘e-fekt')> t. (< ]i. r< feet ns, pp. of 
rejivere, reslort', refresh, remaki*, < re-, again, 
•F faeere, make: hqv fact. Cf. refete, refit.] 
To refi’esh; restore after liiinger or fatigue; 
repair. 

A iniin in tlir morning in lighter hi the acalc, beenuHe 
in nlcep noiih' iioiiiids 1i:ivi' perapln'd ; and is uIho lighter 
Uiiti) liiiiiHi'lf, iK'CJUisf he Ik refected. 

Sir T. Itrownc, Vulg. lOrr., iv. 7. 

refeett (re-f(‘ktM, p. o. [MK., < 1j. refeetns, re- 
fresluMl, n*sf end, pji. of reficerc, restore, re- 
fresh ; H«'e re feet, r. ] Iv’eeovered ; restoreil ; 
refresliiMl. 

Tnk thmiMi' UiIh drawhf, and, whan thou art wel re- 
frottnliud and refect, lliow slial la* moure Htydefust to stye 
IrlHUj Into heyoir <|tU‘stioiiiis. 

Chaucer, ItoidhliiB, Iv. prose G. 

refection (r«;“fek'shon), n. |< iMK. refeceion, 
refeectfon, < OF. refeefion, F. re feet ion = l‘r. 
refevtio = Sp. refeceion = Fg- refeit^/fo, refeci^ito 
= It. rvfe::ionv, < Ji. rrfeetio(n-), a restoring, 
refrt'shment, remaking, < refieere, pp. refeetns, 
restore, remake: see re/Vr/.j 1. Kefreslunent 
after hunger or fatigue; a riuiast : npplieil es- 
])ccially to meals in ndigioiis lioiiM's. 

And wlinn wo wen* rotonrned nyon Into ye snyde z-liap- 
cll of oiire liiidy, after a lytui re/cerj/on with iiioti' and 
drynkc . . . Sir ft. Guylftmic, rylgryniagc. p. ^7. 

Hut now the peaceful hours of snered night 
Lh'iiiaml refection, and to rest invite. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 7r»4. 

Heside the rent in kind and the feudal services, the chief 
who hod given stock was untitled to come with a com- 
pany . . . and feast at tin* lim*r-stock tenant's house at 
particular periodH. . . This “ right of rr/eefum " and lia- 
bility Ui it are among the must distinctive features of an- 
cieut Irish custuin. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. Itil. 
2. Ill eirit Jaw imd oJd JCntj, laic, repair; reslo- 
ratioii to good condition. 


refectioner (rf-fek'shpn-to), n, [< refecUm 4* 
-tr-.J One who has 'charge of the refectory 
and the supplies of food in a monastery, 

I'wo most important ofHcers of the Content, the Rltoh- 
enor and RtfeeHoner, wore Just arrived with s sumpter- 
mule loaded with provisions. Seoti^ Monastery. 

refectiTO (r§-fek'tiv), a. and w. [< refeet + 
I. a. Refreshing; restoring, 

H. w. That which nd'reshes. 
refectorer (r(*-fek'tp-r6r), n. [< F. refectorier 
= Hp. rejitotero = Pg. refeitoreiro ss It. refetto- 
rierc, < AfL. refeetorarius, ono who has cuai^fe 
of the refectory, < refeetorium, refectory: see 
refectory,] Bamo as 'refectioner. 
refectory (r^-fok'tp-ri), w.; pi. refeejories (-riz). 
[=5 OF. ref ec fair, refeitoir, also (with intrusive 
r) refreetdir, refreitoir, refrhtur, refrelor, etc., 
F. refectoire and rffeeUdr = Pr. refector, refeitor 
= Bp. refectorio, refitorio = Pg. refeitorio = It. 
refettorio, < ML. refeetorium, a place of refresh- 
ment, < li. refieere, m). refcctus, refresh, restore, 
refect: see refect.] A room of refreshment; 


d. To band over or intrust for consideration 
and decision ; deliver over, as to another per- 
son or tribunal for treatment, information, de- 
cision, and the like: as, to refer a matter to a 
third person ; parties to a suit refer their cause 
to arbitration ; the court refers a cause to in- 
dividuals for examination and report, or for 
trial and decision. 

Now, toochlng the situation of measures, there are as 
msnle or more proportions of them wMuh 1 rtfem to the 
makers phontasie and clioise. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Foesle^ p. 74. 

I r^er it to your own Judgment 
B, Jonton, Every Man In his Humour, 11. 2. 

4. Reflexively, to betake one's self to ; appeal. 

1 do refer me to the oracle. Shak., W. T., Hi. 2. 118. 

My father's tongue wss loosed of a suddenly, and he 
said aloud, **1 refer myeetl to God's pleasure, and not to 
yours." Seott, Redgauntlet, letter xi. 

6. To reduce or bring in relation, as to some 
standard. 

Yon profess and practise to r^er all things to yourself. 

Bacon. 



Refectory of the Monastery c»f Mont St. Michel. Normandy; 
t^th century. 


an eating-room ; specifically, a hall or apavt<- 
ment in a convent, monastery, or seminary 
whore the meals aro eaten. Com pare /mf7<;r. 


Hetmus 

Sacred to noatneRH and tuihiw^ tli* alcove. 

'Jlic cliiuntior. or refeetorjo (Untjtcr, 'J'ask, vl. 572. 


To wlioiti the monk : . . . *' a guest of ours 
Tohl us of this 111 our refeetor^f.’* 

Tennytfon, Holy GraU. 


refelt (i'e-fel')» r. f. r< OF. refelter, < 1a, refvJUre, 
show to be false, rid’iite, < re-, again, back, + 
faUere, deceive ( ifatsm, false ) : see/on'/l .] To 
i*efute ; disprove ; overthrow by argiiraents ; set 
aside. 


How 1 iiursuiulud, how I pray’d and kiiccl’d, 

How hu refrlVd me, and how I replied. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 04. 


6. To assign, as to a class, rank, historical posi- 
tion, or the like. 

A science of historical palmistry . . . that attempts to 
by distinctions of penmansnip, parcliment, mper, 
ink, illumination, and aboreviation. every manuscript to 
its own country, district, age, scliooi, and oven individual 
writer. Siuhbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 78. , 

7. To defer ; put off ; postpone. [Rai’c.] 


Marry, all hut the flrst [challenge] I put olT with engage- 
ment ; and, by good fortune, the flrst is no madder of light- 
ing than 1; so that that's referred: the place where it 
must be ended is four days' Joiiniey off. 

Beau, and FI., King and no King, iU. 2. 

My account of this voyage must be referred to the sec- 
ond iiart of my travels. Swift, Gulliver's I'ravels, i. 8. 

8. To direct for information ; instruct to apply 
for any purpose. 

My wife . , . referred her to all tlie neighbors for a char- 
acter. Goldsmith, Vicar, xl. 

1 would refer the reader ... to the admirable eximsi- 
tlon in the August issue of the ** Wostiiiinstcr Eeview." 

Contemporary Bev., IJV. 820. 




2. Atscribe, Charge, etc. See atirffnite. 
intrans. 1. To have relation ; relate. 


Breaking of Bread : a Phrase which . . . manifestly ri;- 
fers to the Eucharist Bp. AUerbury, Sermons, 1. vH. 

2. To liavo recourse ; apply ; appeal : as, to ?*c- 
/fT to an encyclopedia ; to refer to one's notes. 

Of man, what see wo hut his station her^ 

From which to reason, or to which referf 

Pope, lussuy on Man, 1. 20: 

3. To allude; make allusion. 

1 prtHtced to another affeollon of our nature which bears 
strong testimony to our being horn for religion. 1 refer 
to tlie emotion which leads ns to revere what is higher 
than ourselves. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 11. 


4. To direct the attention ; serve us a mark or 
sign of reference. 

Some suspected passages . . . are di*gr^ed to the bot- 
tom of the page, with an asterisk referring to the places 
of their insertion. Pope, Pref. to Hhakspere. 


I shall confute, refute, repel, ref el. 

Explode, exterminate, ex])iiiigu, (TxtiiiguiHh 
Like a rush-candle (his stiiiii: InTUHy. 

Chapman, iluvuiigu for TTonoiir, 1. 2, 

refdoff (re-fef')» t- ^11^- refe(fen ; ns re- 4- 
feoff.] To feoff iigtiin ; reinvcsl ; reendow. 

Kyiige Arthur refeffed hym n-gein in his londe that he 
hrnlde iMi-fore. Merlin \Vu K. T. 8.X Hi* 470. 

refer (rCvfer'), r- ; i>ret. and })p. referred, ppr. 
refrrrintf. [< ME. referren, < OF. refercr, F. 
referer == Pr. referre = Bp. referir = Pg. referir- 
se, referir = It. riferire, < 1 a.' referre, bear back, 
relal'e, refer, < re-, back, 4- ferre, bear, t= E. 
hear'^. Cf, confer, defer, differ, infer, prefer, 
transfer, etc, Of. relate.] I. trans. If, To bear 
or carry back ; bring back. 

Alle tliinges ben referred and biwht to nowht. 

Chaucer, Boethius, Hi. prose 11. 

He lives in heav'n, among the saints referred. 

P. Fletcher, Elisa. 

('Ill from a crab his crooked claws, and liidt* 

The rust ill earth, a scorpion thuiico will glide, 

And sluMit his sting ; his tali, in circles tossed, 

Befc^’s the limbs his backward father lost. 

Dry den, tr. of Ovid’s Met n morph., xv. 

2. To trace back; assign to as origin, source, 
etc.; imimte; assign; attribute. 

Wo ho to the land, to the realm, whose king is a chUd : 
which some interpret and refer to childish conditions. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. £dw. VI., 155a 

Mahomet referred his now laws to the angel Gabriel, by 
whose tlirection he gave out they were made. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 608. 

In the political as in the natural iKMly, a sensation Is 
often referred to a part widely different from that in which 
it really resides. Macatday, Hsllam's Const Hist 


5. To give a reference : as, l.o refer to a former 
employer for a. recommendation. a^SyiL 1. To be- 
long to, pertain to, concern.— 1 and 3. Allude, Hint, etc. 
See advert. 

referable (ref'(^i*-n-bl), a. [< OF, referahle, < re- 
fercr, refer: see refer and -able. Cf. referrihle.] 
(ynpablo of being* referred; that may be as- 
signed ; admitting of being considorod as be- 
longing or reiuted to. 

As for those names of A<t>poBirri, Zvyta. Ac., they are all 
referable to i'd/iov, which w« liave already taken notice of 
In our defence of the Cabbala. 

Dr. //. Mare, ITie Cabbala, iv. 4. 

Other classca of information there wore— partly ob- 
tained from hooks, partly from observation, to some ex- 
tent referaUe to bis two main employments of polities 
and law. B. Choate, Addresses and Orntlonl^ p. 804. 

France Is the second commercial country of the world ; 
and her command of foreign markets seems clearly refer- 
able, in a great degree, to the real elegance of her produc- 
tions. Gladstone, Might of Bight, p. 47. 

Isaac Barrow, Sir Tliomas Browne, Henry More, Dr. 
Johnson, and many other wilters, down to our own time, 
have referrihle finstead of . . . Possibly it wsi 

pronunciation, in port, that dtdiarred inreferriltle, and dis- 
couraged referrihle. F. Hall, Adjectives in -able, p. 47. 

referee (rof-6-r6'), «. [< F. r^fM, pp. of re- 
ferer, refer : see refer.] 1 . One to wliom some- 
thing is referred ; esnecially, a peraon to whom 
a matter in dispute lias been referred for set- 
tlement or decision; an arbitrator; an umpire. 

He was the universal referee; a quarrel about a bet or 
a mistress was solved by him In a moment^ and in a man- 
ner which satisfled both parties. DisraeU, Coulngsby, 1. 5. 

2. Specifically, in law, a person selected by 
the court or parties under authority of law to 
try a cause in place of the court, or to exam- 
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in6 a&d report on a question in aid of the 
court, or to perform some function involving 

referee (rof-6-r6'), v, t. [< referee, w.] To pre- 
side over as referee or umpiro. [Colloq.] 

The bojri luually asked him to keep the scorq, or to 
mferee the matches they played. St. NicholoM, XIV. fia 

reference (ref'6r-en8), w. [< F. r^fthrenee =s 8p. 
Pg. r^erenciasa It. rifcrenztt,< ML. *referentia,< 
L. referen(U)Sf ppr. of referrc, refer: see refer.^ 

1. The act of referring, (a) The act of aasignins: 
as, the r^enncB of a work to its author, or of an animal to 
its proper class. (6) The act of having recourse to a work 
or person for information ; consultation : as, a work of 
r^ereiice : also used attrlbutivoly. (e) The act of mention- 
ing or speaking of (a person or thing) incidentally. 

But distance only cannot change the heart; 

And, were 1 call’d to prove th* assertion true, 

One proof should serve— a r^emuw to you. 

Coteper, Epistle to Joseph HiU. 
(d) In fate ; (1) The process of assigning a cause pending in 
court, or some particular point in a cause, to one or more 
persons appointed by the court under authority of law to 
act in place of or in aid of the court.. (2) The hearing or 
proceeuln(i[ before such person. Abbreviated r^. 

2. Relation; renpoct; regard: generally in the 
phrase in or wilh reference to. 

Jiot. But what will yon be call'd ? 

Cel. Something that liath a rf/erenoe to my state ; 

No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Shak.t As you like it.. L 3. 120. 
I have dwelt so long on this subject that I must contract 
what I have to say in reference to my translation. 

Drydon, tr. of Juvenal, Ded. 
If wc take this dcnnltion of happiness, and examine it 
vfith reference to the senses, it will he acknowledged won- 
derfully adapt. Swift, Tale of a Tul», ix. 

3. That which is or may bo referred to. (a) A 
written testimonial to character or ability. Hence— (ft) 
One of whom inmiiries may be made in regard to a per* 
son's chanmter, abilities, or tlie like. 

4. A direction in a book or writing to refer 
to Homo other plH(‘o or passage : ot‘i,(ni a mere 
citation, as of nook, ciiapter, page, or text. — 
6t. Assignment; apportionment. 

I crave fit dls|»oBition for my wife, 

Due reference of place and exhibition [maintenancej. 

Shak., Uthelio, L 3. 288. 

6t. An appeal. 

Make yonr full reference freely to my lord, 

Who la 80 full of grace that it flows over 
On all that need. Shot., A. and 0., v. 2. 23. 

Book or work of reference, a book, such as a dictionary 
or an encyclopedia, Intended to bo consulted ns ocoaslon 
requires.— Reference Bible, a Bible having referencoa 
to parallel posaagea, with or without brief explanations, 
printed on the mai^ii.- Refexenoe book, a book or 
woi'k of reference.— Reference library, a library con- 
taining books which can he coiisultod only on tlie spot: 
In contradistinction to a lending or cimdaiiwj Wtrary. - 
Referenoe-marks, in printing, the chanictcrs ^ t t || ii 
or figures, or letters, used in a printed page to refer the 
reader from the text to notes, or vice vei-sa. 

referendar (ref'^^r-on-dar'), n. [U. : see refe- 
rendarif.'] Tu Germany, a jurist, or one not 
yet a full member of a judicial college, whose 
functions vary in different states, in lYussia. 
since 1869, two examiiiatlons are ro<iulrcd in the Jmliciai 
service; after passing the first the candidate liccotnes a 
referendar, and serves generally without pay and without 
a vote. 

referendary (ref-o-ron'da-ri), n. [< OF. ref- 
ferendaire, referendaire, refereudaire = 8p. 
Pg. referenddrio = It. riferevdariOf referendario 
= O. referendar j < ML. rvferendarins, an officer 
through whom petitions were presented to and 
answered by the sovereign, and by whom the 
sovereign's mandates were communicated to the 
courts, commissions signed, etc,, < L. referen- 
duft, to bo referred to, gerundive of referre, re- 
fer: see refer.'] 1. One to whom or lo whose 
decision anything is referred ; a referee. 

In suits which a man doth not well understand. It is 
good to refer them to some ftiond of trust and Judgment; 
. . . but let him chase well his referendarieB, tor else ho 
may be led by the nose. Bacon, Suitors (ed. 1887X 

If I were by your appointment your referendary for 
news, I should write but sliort letters, because the times 
ai'o barren. Donne, Letters, xxiv. 

2. An officer acting as the medium of com- 
munication with a sovereign. — 3. [Tr. Gr. /)£- 
<ltf pev6dpuic.] An official who is the medium of 
communication between the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the civil authorities. This of- 
fice has existed since the sixth century. 

referendnm (ref-g-ren'dum), n. [ss G. refe- 
rendum, etc., < Nil. referendum, neut. of L. refe- 
renda, gerundive of referre, refer: see referen- 
^ry*] 1. A note from a diplomatic a^ent ad- 
dressed to his government, asking for instruc- 
tions on particular matters. — 2. In Switzer- 
land, the right of the people to decide on cer- 
tain laws or measures which have been passed 
by the legislative body, in one of its two formsi 
faeuttaHve referendum {eonUngeni oil certain conditions) 
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or oh U aatiery referendum. It exists In nearly all the cen- 
tons. Slnoe 1874 the facultative referendum forms part of 
the federal constitution : if 8 cantons or 30,CHK> voters so 
demsiid, a federal measure roust be submitted to popular 
vote. 

referential (ref-e-ren'shal), a. [< referenee 
(Mli. *referentia) + -al.] Relating to or hav- 
ing reference ; relating to or containing a refer- 
ence or references. 

Any one might take down a lecture, word for word, for 
hia own r^erentkU use. Athenman, No. 2941, p. 411. 

referen^Uy (ref-e-ren'shal-i), adr. By way of 
reference. 

referment^f (rfi-f^r'ment), w. [= it. rZ/Vr/- 
mento; as refer + -meni.] A reference for tle- 
cision. 

There was a nfennent made from his Majesty to my 
Lord's Grace of Cunt., luy Lords of Durham and Roclnti- 
ter, and myaelf , to hear and order a matter of ditf erenuc tn 
the church of Hereford. Atq». Laud, Diary, Dec. 6, 1624. 

referment*'^ (re-f^r-ment'b v. [= Tg. refirmen- 
tar; as re- -r ferment.] I, in Ira ns. To feniiout 
again. Maunder. 

II, trans. To cause to ferment again. 

Tb* admittiHl nitre agitates the flood. 

Revives its Are, and f^fermetUK the bloo<1. 

Sir B. Blackmure, Creation, vi. 

referrer (ro-ti^r'i^r), v. One who refers. 

referrible (vf-ffer'i-bl), a, [= sp. rvferlble = 
Pg. referivel; as refer + -ible. (5f. referable.] 
Same as rtferable. 

Acknowledging. • . the se^ndarylsulyatancoltobo nt- 
ferriHe alik» to the primal or oentrail substance by way of 
causull rclHiiori. Itr. U. More, Immortal, of Soul, f. 1. 

I shall only take notice of those effects of lightning 
which seem r^frrrible . . . partly to the distitK^I. Hhapes 
anil sixes of the corptiaoles tnat compose the ilestriictive 
matter. Boyle, Works, III. 6t<2. 

Home of which may bo referrible to this periml. 

Ualtam. 

refetet, r. t. [< ME. refelen, < OF. refetvr, rr- 
faiiter, < refait, < L. refectus, pp. of reficere, i*e- 
fect : see refect. Cf. refit.] To refect; refresh. 
Thay nr happen also that hungeres after ry^t, 

For thay sonal frely be refete ful of alle god(>. 

AUiteralive Poemn (ed. Moiris), ili. 29. 

reflgnre (re-fig'nr), v. t. [< ME. refiffureu ; < re- 
+ figure.] ’ 1 . 1\) go over again ; ‘ figure anew ; 
represent anew. 

Bejiguryufte biro simp, hire wommanliedo, 
Withiniie hia Iierto, and every woni or dede 
That imasetl was. Chaucer, Troiliis, v. 472. 

The child doth not more expresly rrjigure the vlssge of 
his Kalher then that book resemblcB the stile of the Ho* 
munstrant. Milton, Apology for Smuctymnuiis. 

W’heii the hig is vanlKhtiig away, 

Little by little doth the sight rejlgurr 
Wliate'ci- the mist that erow'ds tiio air conceiilK. 

LongfeUow, tr. of Danio’s liifiTiMi, xxxi. 35. 

Specifically — 2. In astron., to cerreet or re- 
store the parabolic figure of: .saiil of a pjira- 
bolic mirror. 

refill (rc-lir), r. t. and /. [< re- + fdlK] To 
fill again. 

See ! round the v<*i-ge a vino-branch twines. 

Boo ! how the mimic cluntors roll, 

As ready to refit the IhiwI ! 

Broome, tr. of Anacreon’s Odes, 1. 

refine (r§-f1n'), v. [=Sp. Pg. refinar: ns rr- 
+ fine*^. Cf. F. rafflner (= It. rafiinarr), refiiu*. < 
re- + afiiner, refine, tine (metal ) : K(*e afint -. J I, 
trans. 1. To bring or rcMluce lf> n pun* stnto; 
free from impurities; free fromseiliment ; delV- 
cato; clarify; fine: as, to refine liquor, siignr, 
or petroleum. 

WMiioa on the Iccs well refined. Tsa. xxv. 6. 

The temper of my love, whose flame I find 
Fin'd and refin'd too oft, but fniiitles liaHlies, 

And must wittiia short time hill liowii in asbtis, 

Stirling, Aurora, .Soniiol, xxii. 

Now the table was furnishetl witli fat things, afid wino 
that was well refined. Bunyan, rilgrim’s I’rogrcss, p, 1 22. 

2. In metal., to bring into a condiiion of purity 
as complete as tho nature (»f the ore treattnl 
will allow'. UwhI chiefly with refiTcnco tj» gold and 
silver, ospoclally with reference to the stqiara! Ion (part Ing) 
of these two metals from each other and fi om the baser 
metala with which they are combined in what arc known 
aa bullion-bars or bricks of mixed iiietalM, as they come 
from the mills located at or near the mines. Refining Is. 
in general, the last stage or stages in the metalluigical 
treatment of an ore. As the term refining is commonly 
used with reference to the manufacture of iron, it means 
the partial decarburisation and purlflcation of pig in the 
open-hearth furnace, for the imrpose of rendering it more 
suitable for use in ^ho piiadliiig-fnmacH in which the 
process of coiivertlng It into ninlleablu in>n is uuniploted. 
This method of puddling is calleii drjt jradtUing. The op- 
eratlon of converting pig- int<i wroiiglit-lron in tho open- 
hearth furnace, when btmin and completed without pud- 
dling, is generally called fining, and In this prooeas char- 
coal or coke la used. There are many mouiflcatlons of 
the flning process, but the principle is the same In all. In 
puddling, raw coal Is used, and the fuel does not come In 
oontaot with the metal ; in fining, the ore and fuel (either 
oharooal or coke) are together upon Uie same hearth. The 
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varioua flning proocaaes for converting pig* into wrought- 
trou, with oharooal as fuel, were of gi^eat ImporUnce be- 
fore the invention of puddling, by which method mneb 
the larger part of the wrought-iion now uscsl tn the world 
la prepared, and this is done, for the most part, without 
previous po^ial decarburixation of tho ]iig in the refinery, 
by the prooeas known aa wet puddling, or pig^boiling. Kee 
puddl^ and Jittery)!. 

1 will bring the third pari through the fire, and will re- 
fine them as silver is refined. Zech. xili. 9. 

To gild refined gold, to juiint the lily. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 2. 11. 

3. To purify from wbat is jjroBft. coarse, do- 
basing, low, vulgar, inelegant, rude, clownish, 
find tho like; mako elegant; raise or educate, 
as tho taste; give culture to; polish : as, t^> re- 
fine the manners, taste, laijguagtq stylo, iutol- 
iect, or moral feelings. 

So it more fairc accordingly It (beantyl makes. 

And the grome matter of ttiis earthly myne 
Which clotheUi it thereafter dotli r^yne. 

Spencer, In Honour of Heautlo, 1. 47, 
Love refinee 

The thonghta, and heart enlarges. 

MUton, r. L., vlil. 590. 
Refined madder. Seomadderi. . 

II. in trams, 1. To bocomo pure ; bo cleared 
of foculont mat tor. 

So the piini limpid stream, when fonl with stains. 
Wuiks itaelf clear, and, as It runs, refinee. Addition. 

2. To improve in accuracy, delicacy, or in 
anything tliat constitutes excellence. 

Ohnucer has refined on Bocciice, and hna mended the 
stories which ho flits Isirniwod. lirgUrn, J*ref. to Fables. 
Hilt lot a lord once own tho liiippy linos, 

How tho wit brigbtoiia! how tliu stylo refines t 

Pope, Kssiiy on t'ritluism, I. 421. 
A new gonenitlttii, refining njion the lessons given by 
himself [SlielleyJ iiiul Keats, bus (tiirritul t bo art of rhythm to 
extreme variety and tlnish. SteUman, Vict. I'oeta, p. 380. 

3. To exhibit nicety or subtlety in thought or 
language, especially excessive iiicety. 

Yon sneak like good blunt aoldlera; and 'tis well enough ; 
Hilt did yon live at court, as I do, gallniits, 

You wotibl refine, and learn an apttw' luiigungo. 

Ftelcher {and another), Knlse One, ili. 2. 
Who, too deep for Ids hearers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while llioy tlioiiglit of inning. 

(ioldnnith, KutiUiatlou, 1. 85. 

refined (re-find'), />. a. Purified ; elevated; cul- 
tivated; subtle: as, a refined taste; a refined 
discrimination; refined society. 

There be men that Im so shan>, and so over-sharpe or re- 
fined, that It seenieth little unto them to internreie woitla, 
but uiso thiy holde it for an ofllee to diiiiiie tiionghts. 

fJueoara, Letters (tr. by llellowea, 1.577]^ p. 138. 
MiMlern taste 

Is BO refin'd, and delicate, and cliiiste. 

Coicfier, Tidde-'l'ulk, 1. 511, 

refinedly (re-fi'ned-li), adv. With refinement ; 
witli iiicoty’or elegance, especially excessive 
nicety. 

Will any dog . . . 

Befinedly h*nvi! his bitches and ids Ihiiicb, 

To nil'll u wheel 't 

Drydrn, Essay upon Satire, 1. 185. 
Some have refinedty exiHMinded that passage in Matt. xil. 
Calvin, On Jonah (('idv. Trans. Soc., 1847), p. 20. 

refinedneSB (re-fi'ned-nes), n. 'fhe state of be- 
ing refined; i>\irity; refinement; also, affected 
purity. 

Great semblaiicw of lu’cidijir sanetimony, Integrity, sem- 
pnlosity, spirituality, refinedncBs. Bnrrme, Works, ill. xv. 

refinement ( re-fin 'mcpit), w. [azV{f,refinnmenUi; 
11 H refi ne + -men t. C'f ! ra fjlnemen / = 1 1. rafijna- 
menlo.] 1. Tho act of refining or purifying; 
the act of Bejiarating from a siibslanee all (ex- 
traneous matter; piirifieation; elurificatioii : 
us, the refincnwnt of nudals or li(|uoi H. 

Thu soul of man is capahle of very liigh refinemenU, even 
to a coiiditiori purely iinueliital. 

/)t. It. More, linniortul. of Soul, id. 1. 

2. The state of being jiure or iiuritied. 

Tlie more bodies are of a kin to spirit In auhtilty and 
refinement, the more diffusive are they. Norris. 

3. The state* of being free from wlnit is coarse, 
mdc, inoh*gant, debasing, or the lik(‘; purity 
of taste, mind, etc.; elrgnncc of manners or 
language; culture. 

I am apt to doubt whether lin* corruptions in our lan- 
guage have not at least l.•(llI^dled the refinements of It. 

Strift, liiqiiovliig the English Tongue. 

This reflned taste is the conseqiienco of education and 
habit; we are born only with a capacity of entertaining 
this refinement, ns we are Iwini with a disposition to re- 
eelvo and obey all Ihe rules and regulations of society. 

Sir J. Reynolds, Discourses, xiil. 

Refinement as opposed to simplicity of taste is not ne- 
cessarily a mark of a good esthetic faculty. 

J. Sully, Outlines of I^ychol., p. 544. 

4. That which proceeds from refining or a de- 
sire to refine ; a result of elaboration, imlisb, or 
nicety: often used to denote an ovor-nieety, or 
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affected 8ubtlety: an, the refinements of logic 
or pbiloNophy ; the refiuementH of cunning. 

It ta the I'oet'a lieftnetnetU upon this Thought which I 
numt acliriiruu Addimm, Hpeututur, l^u. .mH. 

From thu smjill exporienco 1 havenf coiiriH, I have over 
found rejineiMTUs to ho tho wontt sort of all conjt’t?* 
tiircH; ... of Horno liiindroilH of facU, for the real truth 
of which I can account. I never yet knew any retiner t<» 
be once In the right. «VMr(/ie, ( ’hange In (.pieeii s Miiiiatry. 

Ah used In CIrueco, ItH |the Doric co1uinirH|lieuuty was 
very much onluinced by a number of >Yy//n'iiir7tb( whose cx- 
istoiice was not suspeeted till lately, and even now can- 
not be detected but by the mr>Ht jiractised eye. 

«/. Ferifumutf Jllst. Arch., 1. 240. 

5t. ExccHHivo or cxtraviigant. coinpli incut; a 
fonn of cxproHuioii intiMidcd to iinpoHo on the 
hearer. 

1 must tell yon a great i»lei-e of r^jhienumf of Harley. He 
charged me to come to lilin often ; 1 Udd him 1 was loth 
to trouble him in ho niueli laiHinesM hh he had, and tiesired 
1 might have leave to come at hiM levee; which he imiiie- 
dlately retUHcti, and Huiii that was not a place for friends 
to come to. Suift, Journal to Stella, v. 

"Bim. 3. Cultivation, etc. See culture. 

refiner (n>frii<Tj, n. l. Ono wlio roliucs li- 
quors, Hutcur, iTK'lals, ote. 

And he sliall sit lut arcjlnrr and purillor of silver. 

Mai. III. 3. 

2. An iififd'ovcr in inirity and tdcgaiKM}. 

Ah tlu'y have been the great refinern of our langiiatfe, w) 
It hath l>euii my clilef amhlt ion to Imitate them. 

3. An inventor of supcrfliioiiH Ruhtlotics; one 
who is ovornico in diHcriminaiion, or in argn- 
tnont, rcuKoning, philosophy, etc. 

Whether (as Home phantasticall of T^hylosophy 

will iieedes perswade vM)hell is nothing but error, and ttiat 
none biitfoolcH and Idiots and luechanicall men, thathaue 
no learning, shall be daiund. 

jNashc, IMcrcc Vimllesse, p. ««. 
No men scii Ichs of the truth of things than these great 
refincre upon incidents, who are so wonderfully subtle and 
over wise in their cunceptions. AddiiKm. 

4t. One who iiKlulgosin oxcoRsivo comidiinoiit; 
one who is ovor-civil; a llattcrcr. 

The worst Was, our gulhhal rcfintTn with their golden 
promlsea made all men their slaiies lu hone t»f recoin* 
ponces. quoted In CnjA. John A'lni/A's Works, 1. lUi). 

For those people have fallen into a needless and endless 
way of multiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely 
troublesome to those who practise them, and iiisiipporta* 
bio to every ijody else; iiisoinncli that wise tiicn are often 
more uneasy at the over civliily of these rejliutu than they 
Cfuild possibly hi) hi the convcrsatloii of peasants or me- 
ohatiics. Suift, Uood Manners. 

6. An npparatuH for rotiniiig; Rjiocilieally, in 
England, a giiR-piiriflor. 

refinery W.; pi. refitierus (-iz). [< 

refine 4- -/ry. (Jf. E. raffhtrrie^ arcftnery,< n//- 
./(Mcr, ndliie; sot* refitw.) A place or eRtabligli- 
inent whoro sorno Hiilmtance, as potrohMiin, is 
ndined; speeitically, in metal, , a place where 
niidalH arc refined. Hee refine and 
refit (re-tit'), r. \ < re- + fi't^, r. Partly duo to 
ME. reft'U’H, repair: Ree refete.'] I, trans. 1. To 
tit or prepare again; restore after iluinage or 
decay; repair; ii», to «r/f7 ships of war. 
rLM iiiit our ships a shelter on your shores, 

Jirjittcd from your woods with planks and oars. 

bryden, yKncld, 1. 777. 
We lauded, In order to refit our vessels and store our- 
selves with provisions. AddUon, Froxen Woi'da. 

2. To lit out or nrevido anew. 

n. intnnis. 'iSi repair damages, especially 
damages of shi])s. 

Having rceolved some Damage Ity a Storm, we . . . put 
In here to refit before wv could adventure to go farther. 

Hainjner, Voyages, 1. 418. 
At raeh tdaee I'i’ampii IJay and Pensacola Hay] we have 
a railrtwid Icrminns, while at tlm latter iiarimr ore ample 
means for refittimi. Jour, ty' Mil. Sercice Intt., X. 580. 

refit (re-fit'), n, ' •] Tlio repairing or 

renovating of what is liainaged or worn out; 
speeitically, the repair of a ship: as, the vessel 
eanie in for refit. 

refitment (re-llt'ment), n. [< refit + -nient.] 
The act of refitting!' 
refi. An abbreviation of refiexire. 
refiairt, n. [< ME.; as rc- + fiair,] An odor. 

3 if hit watx semly on to sene, 

A fayre reflayr jot fro hit Hot, 

Tiler wonys that worthyly I wot weno. 

AUUtraiiwi PeomaCed. Alorris), i. 4«. 

refiairt, r, /. refiarm; < rrfiair, w.] To 

urist', as an odor. 

Haill ! tiosenmpy. and flower vyrgynall, 

Tiic odour 4)f tliy giKMlnes refinrn to vs all. 

l'«f* mays, p. 444. 

refiame (rr^-flam'), r. i, + fiamc.] To 

blaze again; burst again into flame. 

stamp out the Arc, or this 
Will smoulder and re-flame, and bum the throne 
Whore you should sit with Philip. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, I.* 5. 


refiect (rf-flekt'), v. [< OF. refleeter, F. reJU- 
tcr (=s Hp* T^fl^ctar^ refldar), reflect; vernacu- 
larly, OF, nfiechir^ berm back, F. r^flSohir, re- 
flect, etc., s= Pr. 8p. Pg. reflectir = It. rifleitere^ 
rejlctlcrey reflect; \Jj.r((ficctcre, bend backward, 
< rc-, bacl^ + ficetcrc, bend: boo fieetion.] I, 
trans. 1. To bend back; turnback; oust back; 
throw back again. 

HelUset I not on thy baseness court-contempt? 

Shak., W. T., Tv. 4. 7B8. 
And dadod with this greater light, I would refiect intiie 
cyus to that reflexion of this light. 

i*urehas. Pilgrimage, p. 13. 
M mo mind the reader to reflect his eye upon other 
quotations. l>\Uier. 

Do you refleet that Quilt uimn mo? 

Conyreve, Way of the World, 11. ,3. 

2. lienee, figuratively, to bend the will of; i>or- 
Huade. [Rare.] 

Hiicii rites beseem amlmssadors, and Nestor urgtd those, 
Tliat tlielr most honours might nyfeef enraged <l*;acides. 

Chapman, Iliad, lx. 180. (Dames.) 

3. nV) causes to return or to throw’ off after 
stTikiiig or failing on an v surface, and in ac- 
cordance with C(*rtain iihysical laws: as, to 
refivvt light, heat, or sound; incident and re- 
jieefed rays. Hee refieefimi, 2. 

Tlion, grim in arms, with hasty vengeance flies, 

Arms that reflect a radiance through tlie skies. 

Pope, Iliad, XV. 137. 
like a wave of water which Is sent up against a hor- 
walL and which reflects itself back along the sea. 

W. K, Clifford, I^cctures, II. 4U. 


4. To give hack an imago orlikonesR of ; mirror. 
Nature is the glass reflecting CJod, 

As by the sea reflected is the sun. 

Young, Night 'riioughts, ix. 1007. 

Iloav'u reflected In her face. Cowptr, A Comparison. 

The vast imsoni of the Hudson was like an uiirulHcd 
mirror, reflecting the golden splendor of tlie iieavcns. 

Jrning, KnickcrlHickur, p. .344. 

Among the hiwer forms of life there la but little varia^ 
thill among the units ; the one reflects the other, and spe- 
cies are founded upon ditfei'cnces that are only deter- 
miiietl by using the iiilcroineUir. 

Amer. Nat., Juno, IKOO, p. 578. 


n. in trans. 1. To bond or turn back; bo ro- 
floctod. 


Let thine eyes 

Jtefieet upon thy soul, niul there behold 
How loathed black it is. 

Jleau. and FI., Captain, Iv. r». 


Not any thing that shall 
liejlcct injui'ious to yourself. 

Shiriey, Love’s Cruelty, L 1. 


2. To throw back light, boat, sound, ok\ ; give 
rofloctioiiH; roturn rays or boaniH: as, a reftvei- 
intj mirror or gc‘m. 

Rhe llftH tiic coifer-lidR that dose his eyes, 

Where, lo, two lamist, burnt out, in darkness lies ; 
I'wo glasses, where herself herself beheld 
A ihoiisatid times, and now no more reflect. 

Sfiok., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1130. 


3. To throw or tnni back the thoughts upon 
Hometiling; think or consider Rorionsly; rovolvo 
matters in tho mind, espocially in relation to 
conduct; ponder or meditate. 

Who saith, Who could smdi ill events expect? 

With shame on Ills own coiinsids doth reflect. 

Sir,/, Denham, ITudenoo. 

t'onteiit if lioiicg the iinleanru their wants may view. 
The learii'd reflect on what before they knew. 

Pope, IDesay on Criticism, 1, 740, 
M’e cannot bo sold to reflect upon any external object ex- 
,ccpt in so far as that object has been previously perceived, 
and its image become part ami parcel of our intellectual 
furniture. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., x. 

Let boys and girls in oitr sclimds be taught to Uitnk ; 
lot them not be drilled so much In remembering as in rc- 
fleeting. J. F. Clarke, 8eH-i;ultiire, p. 187. 

4. To bring reproach ; cast censure or blame : 
followed by on or upon. 

This kind of language refieds with the same ignominy 
upon all the ProU^staiit Koformntions tlint have bin since 
Luther. Milton, Kikonokhistes, xilti. 

She could not bear to hear Charles reflected on, notwith- 
standing their dlflereuoe. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

bf. To shine. 

Ixird Batumliio ; whose virtues will, I hope, 

Jiefleet on Rome as Titan's rays on earth, 

And ripen Justice. Shak., Tit And., 1. 1. 226. 
■aByxt 8. To consider, meditate upon, etc. (see list under 
corUmnpkUeX cogitate, ruminate, study, 
refieettyfl. [i refiect, r.] A reflection. [Rare.] 

Would you in bliiidnesse live? these rales of myno 
Hive that reflect by which your Beauties shine. 
Heyicood, Apollo and Daphne (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 

IVI. 28»). 

reflected (ro-flok 'ted), «. a. 1. Cast or thrown 
back: us. reflected light. — 2. In anat., turned 
back upon itself. Bee rcfiection, 10.— 8. In en- 
tom., turned upward or back: as, a reficeted 


margin.— 4. In her., same as refltaed,B.—fiycML 
aadrtlleoted. 8e6/M(«d.--BelleetedU|;litLta|N^ 
ing, the subdued light which falls on obje^ that are in 
shadow, and serves to bring out their forms. It is tnwted 
as reflected from some objMt on which the light falls di- 
rectly, whether seen In the picture or suppose to influ- 
ence It from without. 


reflectentt (rf-flek'tent), a. [< L. reflecten( t-)s, 
ppr, of rejUtetere, reflect ; see reflect,] 1 . land- 
ing or flying back; reflected. 


The ray desoendeiit, and the ray refUetent, 

Sir K. IHghy, Nature of Man's SouL (ijotham.) 


2. Capable of reflecting. 

When light passes through such bodies, it finds at the 
very entrance of them such resistences, where it passes^ 
as serve it for a reflecting body, and yet such a r^cUnt 
body as hinders not the passage throimh, but only from 
being a straight Une with the fine inchleiit. 

Sir K. JHgby, Of Bodies, xlll. 


reflectible (re-flek'ti-bl), a. [< reflect + -ihle. 
Cf, reflexUde,] Capable of being reflected or 
thrown back. 

reflecting (re-flek'ting), j>. a, 1 . Throwing back 
light, heat, etc., as a mirror or other polished 
Rimace. 


A perfectly refleetinfl l>ody la one which cannot absorb 
any ray. i’uliHliud silver suggests such a liody. 

Tail, Light, ft 307. 

2. Given to reflection; thoughtful: moditn- 
tivo ; provident : as, a reflecting mind. 

No reflecting man can ever wish to adulterate manly 
piety (the parent uf all tliat is good in the world) with 
mummery and parade. 

Sydney Smith, in l4nly Holland, lit. 

Reflecting circle, an instrument for measuring altitudes 
and angular diRtances, cuiiRtructed on the principle of the 
sextant, the grailiJationM, however, itcirig coiitiniied com- 
pletely roiiiuT the limb of the circle.— Reflecting din.!. 
See (fmf.— Reflecting galvanometer, flee Tluanstm/s 
mirror galvanometer, under //of mmot/iater.— Reflecting 
goniometer. Hee Reflecting lamp, a 

lump with an upper reflector so arranged as to throw 
downward those rays of light which tend upward.-* 
flecting leveL (a) An instrument for determining a 
horixoiiTol directiou by looking at tho reflection of an ob- 
ject at n disliiiico. Tims, in Mariotte’H level, tlie level is 
determined by bisecting the diHtanue between the direct 
Image of an objetst and Ita reflection in a sort of artifleial 
liorlson. In CusBlni’s level, a telescope hangs vertically, 
carrying before its object-glnss a plane mirror inellu^ 
45* to the line of sight. (6) An histiument in which a 
slow -moving bubble Is viewed by raflection, so that the 
image of the middle of it can be seen by tlie side of the 
direct image of a distant object. Hucli are Abney's and 
lAicke's levels, used by toiNigriiphcrs. Hee lucke level, 
under leveD.— Reflecting microscope. Hee miertmope. 
- Heflectiug power, the power laisHesMcd by any siirfaeu 
of throwing ora a greater or less proportion of iiieldent 
heat. I'hls iM>wer Is a muxiniutn for tlie polished metals 
and a mlnimuiii for a surface of lampblack ; it is the re- 
ciprocal of the absorptive (and radiating) power.— Re- 
flecting quadrant. Hee quadrant, 4.— Reflecting 
Sightria firearms, a reflecting surface placed at such an 
angle as to reflect to the eye light fn>m one direction only. 
E. U. Reflecting telescope. Hee telescope. 

refiectingly (re-flek'ting-li), adv, 1. With re- 
floetion. — 2. With censuro; reproachfully; cen- 
soriously. [Rare.] 

A great indiscretion in the archbidiop of Diihlin, who 
applied a story out of Tacitus wry reflectinyly on Mr. Har- 
ley. Sie\ft, Journal to Stella, xx. 

refiection, reflexion (rc-fl(*k'shou), n. [< ME. 
rellvxiony reflexioun, < Or\ reflexion^ F. rifiemon, 
reflection = Pr. refiexia = Sji. reflexion = Pg. re- 
fiexiio =:1\,. riJlcssionCyi LL. reJlexio{tt-), a bend- 
ing or turning back, < L. reflecterc, pp. reflcxns, 
liend back, reflect: see reflect.] 1. A bending 
back ; a turning. 

Crooked Erlmaiithns wyth hys manye tnrnyngra and 
reflrxums Ih coiisuined by tho inhabytotirs with wateryng 
thoh gitmnd. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Ciirtius, fol. 232. 


2. Tho act of reflecting, or the state of being 
reflected; specifically, in plnjsirsy the change 
of direction which a ray of li^ht, radiant heat, 
or Round experiences when it strikes upon a 
surface and is thrown back into the same me- 


dium from which it approached. Reflection fol- 
lows two lawi^ vlE.— (1) the angle of reflection is equal to 
tho angle of incidence ; and (2) the reflected and incident 
rays are in the aame plane with a normal to theanifaoe. If 
DE renreaents the surface of a mir- 
ror and CB the incident ray, then HBC a 
is the aimh qfineidenee, and 11 BA , equal 
to it, is tne angle qfremetion. This ap- 
plies alike to sound, to radiant enem 
(heat and light), and also to a perfeoC^ 
elastic body bounding from a perfectly 
elastio ilgid surface. The plane pass- p 
ing through the perpendicular to the 
reflecting atirface at the point of Inold jnoe and the path 
of the reflected ray of light or heat la called the plam of 
reflection. (Hee mfiror, echo.) For the total refleotton 
rays when the critical angle ia passed, ace nifractlon. 



Lights, by clear reJUction multiplied 
From many a mirror. Courier, Task, Iv. 268. 

ReflecHm always aocompanlea refraction ; and If one of 
these disappear, the other will disappear also. 

TyndaU, Light and Eleot, p. 89. 
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3. That which is produced by beina reflected; 
an image given back from a reflecting surface. 

At tho tun in water we can bear, 

Yet not Uie lun, but hia refleeUan, there. 

vrydtti, Eleonora, 1. 137. 

Mountain peak and village apire 
Betaln rejUtdion of hia fire. 

Se<dt, Bokeby, v. 1. 

The mind ia like a double mirror, in which rejUukonii of 
aelf within aelf multiply thumaelvea till they are undia- 
tinguiahable. J, U, Neuman, Uram. of Aaaent, p. 185. 

4. Tho net of shining. [Kare.] 

Aa whence the aun 'glna hia refUetim 
Shipwrecking atorma and direful thundera break. 

Shakn, Macbeth, i. 2. 25. 

6. The turning of thought back upon past 
experiences or ideas; attentive or continued 
consideration; meditation; contemplation; de- 
liberation : as, a man much given to reflection. 

Education begliia tho gentleman ; but reading, good 
company, and reflection muat flniah him. 

Locke. {AUibonc.) 

Where under henv*n is pleoaure more pursued. 

Or where does cold reflection less intrude ? 

Ctwper, Expostulation, 1. 8. 
0. A mental process resulting from attentive 
or continued considemtion; thought or opinion 
after deliberation. 

A guntbunan whose convoraation and friondaliln ftirniali 
me still with some of the most agreeable reflcelioM that 
ruBUlt from my travels. 

Itrticc, Source of the Nile, Int., p. xxil. 

lie made very wise reflecHone and olmervatinna iiikmi all 
I said. Suifl, tJiilIlver'a Travels, 11. 3. 

“I nm soiTv, but I must do It ; T am diiven to it ; every 
body has to doit; we muat look at things as they ore;^’ 
these are the rcflectione which lead men into violations of 
moitdity. J. It. Seeley, Nat. Keligion, p. 57. 

7. A kind of sclf-conseiousnoss resulting from 
an outwunl x)erccption, whether directly or in- 
directly; the exercise of ihe internal sejiso; 
the perception of a modification of conscious- 
ness; the faculty of distinguishiiig between a 
<latum of sense and a product of reason ; tho 
<M)UHideration of the limitatiouH of knowledge^ 
ignorance, and error, and of other unsatisfac- 
tory states as leading to knowledj^e of self; 
tho discriini nation between tho subjective and 
objective aHpe<dH of feelings. The lAtln w»rd re,, 
fldio was first used aa a tenn of paycliology by Tlioiiiaa 
Aquinas, wlio seema to intend no optical inetapliur, but 
to conceive that conaciousneaa ia turned back tijujii itaulf 
by the reaction of the object of outward perception. Ac- 
cording to Aquinas, pure thought in itaelf cun know 
nothing of aingiilurH, or particulai' things ; but in percep- 
tion there is a peculiar sense of reaction or reciprocation 
which lie calls reflexion, and t his first makes us aware of 
the exlRtencc of actual singulars and also of thought as 
being an action ; and ibis, according to him, is tli'e first 
sclf.cunac.ioURiiciM. Hcotiis accepted reflection, not as af- 
fording the first knowledge of singulars, but us a pcreeji- 
tion of what passes in the mind, and thus the origitial 
moaning of the term was modified. Walter Burleigh, who 
died in i:{:i7, alfords an illustration of this when he says that 
the thing without is apprehended before the passion which 
Is in the soul, because the thing without is apprehended 
directly, and the passion of the soul only indirectly, by 
reflection. Banius, in his dissertation on reflection, de- 
fines it ns “the successive direction of the attention to 
several partial perceptions." A still further change of 
meaning had come aliont when Uoclenius, in 1G13, defined 
reflection as “ tiie inward notion of the soul, Iw wlilcli it 
recognises both itself and its acts and ideas " The impor- 
tance of the wonl in the English school of philosophy (Ber- 
keley, Hume, etc.) may be said to be due entirely to its use 
by i/>cke, wliu explains it as follows ; 

The other fountain from which experience fiimishotli Uio 
uiidorstandliig with Ideas Is tho perception of the opera- 
tions of our own mind within us, as It is employed alxmt 
tho ideas it has got; which operations, wnen the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the under- 
standhig with another sot of ideas, which could not be 
had from things without; and such are perception, 
thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, 
and all the dilfereiit actings of our own minds ; which we 
being conscious of, and observing in ourselves, do from 
these receive into our understandings as distinct ideas ns 
we do from bodies atfeoting our senses, lliis source of 
ideas every man lias wholly In himself ; and though it be 
not sense, as having nothing to do with external objects, 
yet It is very like it, and might properly enough be culled 
Internal sense. But asl oall the other sensation, so I call 
this reflection, tlie ideas it affords being such only as the 
mind gels by reflecting on its own operations within itself. 
By reflection, then, in the following part of this discourse. 
1 would be understood to mean that notice which tho mind 
takes of Its own operations, and the manner of them ; by 
reason whereof there come to bo ideas of tlieac operations 
in the understanding. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. i. 4. 
Bfid endeavored to revive the Ramlst use of the word, 
for which he is condemned by Hamilton. Kant, In his use 
of the term, returns to something like the Thomist view, 
for be makes it a mode of eotUKilousness by which we are 
made aware w hether knowledge Is sensuous or not. Kant 
makes use of the term refleeHon to denote a mode of con- 
ecionsness in which we alstingulsh between the relations 
of concepts and the oorrespondlng relations of the objects 
of the concepts. Thus, two concepts may be different^ 
and yet It may be conceived that their objects are iden- 
tical ; or two concepts may be identical, and yet it may 
be conceived that their objects (say, two drops of water) 
are different Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, in his “ Miiloso- 


phy of Refleotton,” 1873^ ntet the term to denote one of 
three fundamental modes of ootisoiousness, namely that 
in which the objective and subjective aspects of what is 
present are diacrimlnated without being aeparated aa per- 
son and thing. 

1110 faculty by which I place the comparison of repre- 
sentations in general by the aide of the fiicnlty to whlcli 
they belong, and by which I determine whetliur they ai'e 
compared with each other as lielonging to the pure iinder- 
atanding or to senauoua hitultlun, 1 call tranacemleiitnl rr- 
fteetion. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by M tiller, p. 2G1. 

Tito imrtlculnr reflection that states of conaebmHnest. ai*e 
things, or that the Subject is its Objects, conatitutes . . . 
tho reflective mode of conaciouaneas. . . . Pereeption . . . 
is the rudimentary function in reflection ns well iim in iiri- 
mary conaciousnesa ; and refleettvo eonoeption is a deriva- 
tive from it. S. Hodgeon, Phllusoplty of Reflection, i. 2, § 3. 

8t. That wliich eorrofiponds to and rotiocts 
soincthiTig in the mind, or in the naluro of any 
one. 

Ah if folkes coniplexiouns rconstltutions, temperaments) 

Moke hem dreme of refleximtne. 

Cha%ioer, House of Fame, I. 22. 

9. Kcproach cast; censure; eriticisin. 

To suppose any Books of Scripture in be lost wlilrli enn- 
taiiied any necessary Points of Faith is a gri^at Jifflexitm 
on Divine Providence. StilUngflect, SennoiiH, ill. ii. 

He bore nil their wenktioss and prejudice, and retiiriu'd 
not reflection for reflection. 

J*enn, Rise and ITogress of (luakeia, v. 

10. In anat,: (o) Duplication; the foldiiijr of 

a imrt., as a membrane, upon itself; a bendinjx 
back or complete deflection, (b) That wliiidi is 
reflected; a fold: as, a rffltHion of tlio perito- 
neum forming a mcHenlery. — 11. In Cfuil., a 
])liiy of color wliich changes in diiToreiit lights: 
as, the reflections of tho iridescent pluniagt^ of 
a hummiug-bird. Oottc#.-- Axis of reflection, soo 
aortal.- LoglM reflection. s«c Point of re- 

flection. See pniitU . — Total reflection. See re/ractitml. 
»:Byn. 0. RumiiiaMon, cogiiutioii.— 0, Sou rentark^, n. 

reflectiont (rc-flek'shpn), r, t. [< refleeiioH, «.J 
To reflect. [Kare.] 

But. rcflectioning apart, thou seest, Jack, that her jilnt 
is beginning to work. 

Jtiehardaon, Clarissa Ilorlowe, IV. xxi. 

reflectionist (re-flc'k'sbon-ist), w. [< rrflerlion 
+ -w/.] An adherent oV Shadworth Hoilgson’s 
philosophy of rofloetioii. The doctrine Ih Dial a 
power of perceiving the relations of subjedivtt and ob- 
joctivc aspects and elements is tho highest moilc of con- 
sciousness. 

XeflectiTe (re-flek'tiv), a, [= F. rifleetif : as 
reflect eel Ct.reflcxire.'] 1. Throwingbiick 
rays or images; giving reflect ions; reflecting. 
In the reflective stream the sighing brblc 
Viewing her cliarms Impair’d. Prior, 

A mirror • . . of the dimensions of a muffin, iiinl afiout 
as refleclioe. L. M. AfeoU, Hospital Sketches, 02. 

2. Taking co(^ni7.anco of tlie operations »)f tho 
mind; exercising llioiight or reflection; caiui- 
ble of exercising thought or judgment. 

Forc’d by reflective Kenson, T confess 
That iiuiiiah Science is uiiuorlidii Oiioss. 

Prior, Suloiiion, i. 

His perceptive and rryfcrrtw faculties . . . thiisaniiiircd 
a precocious and extiuoniinary development. 

Motlry. (W finder.) 

3. Having a tendency to or charaeterizod ]>y 
reflection. 

The Greeks are not reflective, but perfect In tlicfr boiibob 
and in their health, with the finest physical oiyaiiizution 
In the world. Emerson, liisays, 1st ser., p. 2:i. 

Several persons having the true dramatic feeling . . . 
were overlwrne by the reflective, idyllic fashion wliich then 
began to prevail In English verse. 

Stedwan, Met. Tocts, p. 2. 

4. Devoted to reflection; containing reflections. 
[Rare,! — 5, In gram., reflexive.— Reflective fac- 

Ultiee, in phren.. a division of the iiitcli('ctij:il faculties, 
comprising the two so-called organs of comparison and 
causality. — Reflective Judgment, in tlic Kantian termU 
nology, that kind of judgment that mounts fnuii the par- 
ticular to the general. 

reflectively (re-flck'tiv-li), atlv. In a reflective 
manner; by rofleclion, in any sense of that 
word. 

reflectiveness (re-flek^tiv-ncs), n. Tlif^ state 
or quality of being reflective. 

The meditative lyric appeals to a profouiidur reflective- 
nee$, which is feelingly alive to llio full patlmsof life, and 
to all the mystery of sorrow. 

C. Shairp, Aspects of I’ootry, p. 118. 

reflectoire (ref-lek-twor')i w. I < F. rdfleetoire; as 
reflect + -on/.] A gcometri<*al surface whose 
form is that of 
the appearance 
of a horizon- 
tal plane seen 

through a layer 
of water with air 
above it. — Re- 
fleotolxe curve, 
a curve which is a 


central vortical 
section of the aur- 

face called a re- 

— flcctolre. It is a 
curve of the fourth 
order and sixth 
Kcflfctoire. class, having a tac- 

n«Hle on the sur- 
face of tlie water at inflnity, and a iloiible point at the eye. 
reflector (rc-flck't<>r), W. L= J' * rejlveteur; us 
reflect + -o/’t.] l”. One w'ho reflects or con- 

siders. 

There is senroo anything tliat nature has made, or that 
iiitMi do suffer, whence tho devout rcflcd*tr cannot take an 
occasion of an aspiring iiicditation. Boyle, on C'ulours. 

2. One who casts retloctions ; a ccnsurcr. 

This answerer has been pleasetl to tlnd fault with aliout 
a dosen passages ; . . . tho reflector is entirely mistaken, 
and forces interpretations wliich never once entered into 
the writer's head. Swift, Tale of n 'I’lib, Aped, 

3. Tliaf which reflects. S; ociflcHlly —{a) A nollslied 

surface of metal or any other siiitHhlo iiiaterial, used 
tor the purpose of reflecting rays of light, heat, or sound 
ill any required direction. Reflectors may bo either 
plane or curvilinear; of the former the coniiiion mirror 
Is a faniUlar example. Ciirvll incur reflectors admit of a 
great variidy of fornis, nccoidlng to the puiposes for 
M'liicli they arc employed : they may bo either convex or 
eoiieave, sphcriciil, elliptical, poialtollo, or hyperbolic, 
etc. The panibolic, form ia )>erha]>8 the moat genemlly 
serviceable, being used for many piirjiuseB of illiiiniiia- 
lion as well us for various highly Impiuiant philoauphi- 
cal iiistrunienta. Its property is to reflect, in parallel 
linea, all i-nys diverging from the focus of (ho narulnda, 
ami conversely. A aeries of jHiriiludie iniriors, by which 
the rays from one or more lumps wi>re relleeted in a lau*- 
aiiid iicain, so as to render the light visllde at a great dla- 
tanco, was tlieiirrangenicnt gcnenilly employed in Ilght- 
liouses jircvions to tlic liiveiitioii of the Fresnel lonm. or 
dioptric light. Ihe annexed cut is a section of a snip's 
luntcrii titled witli an Argand lump and pnraladlc reflector, 
n rt is tho reflector, b the ^ 

huiip. sit tinted in the focus ^ 

of the polished concave 
parnlsdoid, c tho oil els- 
tern, d the outer fraiiio 
of tho luiiturn, and e tho 
cliimiiey for tho escape of 
tlie products of combns- 
tli>u. (b) A reflecting tele- 
scope, the apeciilum of 
wliich is an example of the 
converse ap|diciitlon of the 
paruiiolic reflector, thepar- 
iiilcl rays proceeding from 
a distant boily being in this 
case concentrated into the 
focus of the reflector. See 
tflfscojje, and cut iiiuler 
caiojitric. 
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Ufflertorn have been made ns large ns six feet In uper- 
turo, the greatest being that of Isnil Rosse. 

Newemnh amt Holden, Astron,, p. 08. 

Double-cone reflector, a form of vciitilatlTig-rcflcctor, 
connected with a chandelier or a similar device for sup- 
plying art lliclal light: used ill theecillngofnhallorotliur 
place of public aHseinldy.-' Parabolic reflector, H re- 
flector of pamlKiloidal sliape : used either for concentrat- 
ing rays upon an olijeet at the focus, as in the tnlcrosoope, 
or, with a liglit at the focus, for reflecting the raya In 
paralb'l lines to form a beam of liglit, as in llglithuuae 
and some other liuiferns. S(*c dcf. and cut alaive, 

reflectory a. [< reflect + -«»V/.] 

('apablo of boiii^ r<*flf‘elod. 

reflet (F. pron. W'-fla'), w. [F., rcfloction, < D. 
reflecUrv, roflrot ; him* reflect^ 1. Dnlliaucy of 
Htlrfnoo, as in inotallif Iiistor or pliizt' on poi- 
tt*ry, oHpocially wlioji liiiving an irideseent or 
maiiy-colorod iliiKb. 

A full crimson tint with a brilliant iiictalllc reflet or iri- 
descence. ■/. C. Bobituem, S. K. Hjice. Ex., p. 421. 

2. A nioco of poitory liaviiig Hueli a jj^lazo, oh- 
peeially a tilo: soniotimos uHod attribulivoly. 

There is in this place an enonnoiis re(b‘l tile. . . . The 
r^t. tiles ill wliien a copper tint is proinlneiit. 

S. Q. W. Benjamin, Fersla and the Torsiana, pp, 28.'», 287. 
RoflOt mdtalllque. 8ce mftoUir luetirr, under Iveter'J, 2. 
—Reflet naor^. a luster huvlng an iridescent uppeui’nnce 
like that of mother-of-pearl. 

reflex (ro-floks'), v. t. [< L. rcflrxHs, pp. of rr- 
flcetercy reHoct: nee reflect.'] 1. To bond back; 
turn back. 

A dog lay, . . . his head reflert npon his tail. 

./. (Jrej/ort/, J’ohtimina, p. 118, 

2t. To reflect; cast or throw, uh lijfkt; let 
sbine. 

May niivcr glorlmis sun reflex his beams 
UiHiii the country where you make abode. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 87. 

reflex (re'flekH or re-flck8'), a. f< 1 j. rcHcTUs^ 
pp. of refleebrr, rofl(»et ; see reflect.] 1 . 'rbrown 
or turned backward; bavinga backward direc- 
tion; reflect iv<^; reactive. 

A reflex act of the soul, or the turning of the intellec- 
tual eye Inward upon its own actions. Sir M» Hale. 

The order and beauty of tlie inanimate parts of the world, 
the disceriitble ends of them, do evince by a reflex argu- 
ment that It Is the workmanship, not of blind tnechanlsni 
or blinder chance, iutt of an intelligent and benign agent. 



reflex 

2. In painting, illuminated by light reflected 
from another part of the same picture. See 
reflected Iwht, under reflected, — 3, In hiol., bent 
back; reflexed ...Reflex action, motion, or move- 
ment, in phytM.t thoge comparativuly giniplo aetioiig of 
the norvoai eyRtein in which a HtiiniiliiH in trniiBinitted 
along MTiMory nerves to a nerve'Ceiiier, from whii-h ngaiii 
it is refletiteu along efferent nerves to uull into play some 
tnusciihir, glandular, or other activity. TlieNc actions 
are perf(»rmed Invulmitarily, and often uncimsciousiy, os 
the contraction of (he pupil of the eye witen exi>used to 
strong light. 

Tliere is another action, namely, that of aggregation, 
which in ceKaiii cases may he culled rcjli’x, and it is the 
only known instance in the vegctuhle kingdom. 

Iktrmn, Insectiv. i'lants, p. 242. 

HeJUtx numcfncittM have slightly more of the npj>oaranco 
of a purposive character than automatic movements, 
though this is in many cuhcs very vague and ill-dcllncd. 

./. SiUlt/, t hitlines of rsychol., p. &U4. 

Reflex angle. i. Reflex epilepsy, epilepsy 

dependent on m>me |>eripheral irritation, as a nasal poly- 
Its.— Reflex excitation, rnnsculur movement producM 
y the irritation of an eif «Tent nerve — Reflex neUZSlgla, 
neuralgia defNjndent on a source of irritation in some more 
or loss distant part. - Reflex parslsrslB. Bee paralyrin. — 
Reflex perception. (^) t'oiisciousness of our states of 
mind; rellectiori; iiiLernal sense; self*consciousness. {b) 
A sensation siippttHed to be produced ity the irritation of 
an elferentor niohir nerve : but the existence of the phe- 
nomenon is denied.— Reflex Sdenoe, the science of sci- 
ence ; logic. — Reflex sense, the power of perceiving re- 
lations among objects of iiiiBginatlon. Tills tenn, in the 
form rr/bv/c'd nctutr, was iniriMliiced by Hhaftoshury, with 
wliom, however, it merely means secondary seiisatloii, or 
asensatlim pnalm^ud by ideas. Jliitcheson modified the 
nieaniiig and form of the cxprossiuii.— Reflex theory, 
any one of tlie tiieories proposed to account for orexplaiti 
tile pliunomena of reflex action in physiology. — Reflex 
Vision, vision hy means of reilccted ligtit, as from mbrors. 
—Reflex zenith-tube, an instrument used uttireetiwieh 
touliserve the transit of y Drueonis in an artiticinl hort- 
son, tliat star coming nearly to the zenith at that observa- 
tory. 

reflex (re'lh^kH, formerly iiUo rr‘-fl(‘kH')» w. [< 
P. rcflvxc, = Hp. rc/lf‘Jo= Pg. rritrxo .= li. r{flcs- 
HO, a roflox, rt^fltMdioii, < L. rcflexus, a bonding 
baeky a rc*ooKH, < rcflecicrc, p'p. rcflrxits, bond 
hack: tido reflect f reflex, v,\ 1. liotloetioii; an 

imago produc'tul by rtdloelion. 

Yon grey is not the morning's eye. 

'Tls but the pule reflex of Cyiithia's brow, 

.V/nilr., It. and .1., Hi. r>. 20. 

'I'o cut ai’.ross the reflex of a star. 

WurdHirnrtii, Inllueiiue of Natural (ihjects (od. of 1842; 

[in ed. of IH'Jd, reflect ion). 

Idke the reflex of the iihmui 
S een in a wave under gri'eii leaves. 

SheUey, IVotnethciis Pnlioiind, Hi. 4. 

2. A inoro cony; nti adajittMl fonn: as, a Mid- 
dle Latin reflex of an Old Prrntdi word. — 3. 
Light rodtud-od from an illuminated surface to 
one ill sliade; heiUM*, in painting, the illumina- 
tion of one body or a i>art of it liy light refleet- 
<*(1 from anothc*r body represtnited in the same 
piece. See reflected light, under reflected . 

Yet, siiuut your light liath once cnluniind me, 

With my reflex yours sliull eiicreused he. 

Sjtengcr, Sonnets, Ixvl. 

4. Same as reflex action (which see, under re- 
flex, a.). 

Tiiese rrflexen are caused hy mcchnniciil initatioii of the 
pleural surface. Medieal Sews, 1«11. 4iai. 

Abdominal reflex. Bee Oomea-reflex, 

winking on irritation of the eornea.— OremssterlC re- 
flex, contnic'tioii of the erenmstcr muscle on stimulation 
of the skin on the inside of the thigh.— Deep reflexes, 
reflexes devehmed hy pcnaiHsloii of tendons or bones, 
as tho kiiiM'-jerk.— Epigastric reflex, irritation of tlic 
skin in the fifth or sixth intercostal space on tlie side of 
the chest, causing a contraction of (ho higlii’st libers 
of the rectus ahd«>ni{niH ninscle. — OlutesI reflex, con- 
traction of tho gluteal iniiscIcH, due hi in'itiition of the 
skin of tho nates. Tlie center Is in the siiinal cord in tho 
region of the fourth orllftli liimhar nerve.— Knee-reflex. 
Haino as Paradoxical pupilary reflex, the 

dilatation of the punll on stimulation of the retina 
hy light. Also called jtaradoxient pujtilarji reaction.— 
Patellar-tendon reflex. Bamc as Aracc-jcrir.— pian- 
tltf reflex, the reflex action producing movcnieids in 
toes and fiait evoked by tickling tin* sole of the fiad^ 
Also called Sf(/c-iv/ir;v.—-]hipllary light-reflex, the con- 
traction of the pupil when light falls on the rt^iia. The 
aid ion Is hllatenil, IsHh pupils contracting though only 
one retina is stimulated. The paradoxical nupilury re- 
flex or reaction is the dilatation of the pupil when light 
falls on the retina: it occurs iti rare ahiiornial states. 
—Pupilary zkln-reflex, the dilatation of tiie pupil on 
more or less Intensu stiiiiulatioii of the skin. The motor 
path is through the eervieal sympathetic.— Reflex-cen- 
ter, tlie collection of nerve-cells or nucleus in tiie hniiii 
in which the alferent sensory impulse becomes changed to 
tlie etierent intdor impnlso.— BcapUlar reflex contrac- 
tion of tlio posterier axillary fold, due to Irritation of the 
skin in the Interscamilar region. — Bole-refleX. Same as 
plantar — Spinal reflexes, such reflex actions as 
have their centers in the spinal coni.— Buperfllflal re- 
flexes, sueh reflexes as are develo)>ed from skin-siiniiilH' 
tioii, as tlie plantar, cremasteric, alidoininal, or other re- 
flexes. — Tendon-reflex. Bame ns myotatic amfractivn 
(which see, under myotatic). 

reflexed (re-llekst'), a. [< reflex, r., + 1. 

In t)ot., b<*’nt abruptly baokwanl: auid of pet- 
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ala, sepals, leaf-vein^ ete.--2. In eool,, bent 
back or up; reflex.— 3. In her,, curved twice: 
same as bowed, but applied especially to the 
chain secured to the collar of a beast, which 
often takes an 8-curvc. Also rc/Ztfofcd.~.Re. 
flexed antennas, antentia) carried constantly bent bock 
over the head ana liody.— Reflexed OVlpOflltor, an ovi- 
positor which is turinm back so as to lie on the tipper 
sorface of the abdomen, as in certain Cholddidm. 

reflexibility (re-flek-si-bii'i-ti), n, [= F. rc- 
ftcxibilite s Sp. reflexibilUiad = Pg. reflexibili- 
dade =s It. refleSHibiliitl ; as rejlcxitm + •ity (see 
The quality of being reflexible, or 
canaille of being reflected: as, tho reflexibility 
of light-rays. 

Pe/UtxihUUy of Rays Is their disposition to be reflected 
or turned liack into the same Medium fitiiu any other 
Medium ujMin whose surface they fall. 

Sfewton, Opticks, I. L 3. 

reflexible (r^-flek'si-bl), a, [= F, rdflexihU =a 
Sp. reflexible = Pg. rcflpxivel ss It. rcflcsaihile ; 
as reflex, v,, + -ibtc (ef. Jlcxihle),'] Capable of 
btdng reflected or thrown back. 

Rays are more or less reflexible which are turned hack 
mure or less easily. Neipton, (.liiticks, 1. i. 3. 

reflexion, W. Hee reflection, 
reflexity (re-flok'si-ti), w. [< reflex, a., + -i7y.] 
The capacity of being reflected. [Rare.] 
reflexive (ro-flek'siv), a, and n, [< OF. rvftcxif, 
F. reflexif =: Pr. reflexiu ss Sp. Pg. reflexiro ss 
It. reJlcHHivo, riflesftivo, < L. reflexun, pp. of rcflec- 
f/rf, bend backward: see reflect,^ 1, o. 1. Ke- 
flectivo; bending or turning back wanl; having 
respect to something x^**'*'*^'* 

Assurniioe reflexive . . . cannot be a divine faith. 

Ilamnunui, Tract. Catechism, L t 3. 

The reflexive power of flame Is nearly the same as that 
of tracing-paper. A, DanieU, Triu. of Thy sics, p. 413. 

2. (!)«.pablo of reflection ; reflective. 

In gmicral, brute animals are of such a nature as is de- 
void of tliat free and reflexive reason which is requisite to 
acquired art and coiisnltation. 

Dr. //. JUftre, Immortal, of Soul, HI. 13. 

3f. Casting or containing a reflection or cen- 
sure. 

1 would fain know what man almost there is that does 
not resent an ugly reflexive word. StnUh, Scmions, X. vl. 
Raflsxlve verb, in yram^, a verb of which tho action 
turns back upon the siilijcct. or which has for its direct 
object a pnmoiin representing Its agent or subject ; as, I 
twthmiyhi mysdf; ilio witncHK/r»r<w‘«rf himmlfl. ITonoiins 
of tills class arc called reflexive pronouns, and in English 
arc generally compoiinds’witli : though such examples 
as he bethought him how' he slioulu act also occur. 

I do repent me, as it Is an evil. 

And take the shaiiic with Joy. 

Shak., M. for M., ii. 3. 35. 

H, M. A reflexive verb or pronoun. 

W'hat I wish to say is, tliat the rejlrxiw which stirves to 
express the passive is a ciiiisul reflexive. 

,/. Uadley, Essays, p. 209, 

reflexively (ro-flck'siv-li). ode. 1. In II reflex- 
ive manner; in a direction baekwanl: as, to 
meditate reflexively upon one’s course. — 2. In 
gram,, after the manner of a reflexive verb. — 
3t. Keflectingly; slightingly; with censure. 

Ay, hut ho siioke slightly and reflexively of sucli a lady. 

South, Beniiuiis, VI. ill. 

reflexiveness (re-flek'siv-nes), n. The state or 
(|uii1ity of being reflexive, 
reflexly (re'floks-li or re-fleks'li), adv. In a re- 
flex manner. 

reflexogenic (re-flek-so-jen'ik), //. [ < L. reflcxns, 
reilcx (see reflex, a.), 4- -geunn, pnxiueing; see 
-genic,] Pi’oducing an increased t(*ndeney to 
reflex motions. 

refloatt (ro-flot')» [< tc- + float, after F. re- 
flat, reflux, ebb: see float.'] A flowing back ; 
reflux; ebb. 

Of which kind wc conceive the main flimt and refloat of 
the sea is, whioli is by cuuseut of the universe as piut of 
tlie diurnal motion. Paeon, Nat. Hist., § 9tt7. 

reflorescence (re-flo-res'ens), n. [< Ti. rvflore.H- 
cen(t-)s, ppr. of refloresccre, begin to bloom 
again, < re-, a^in, + florencere, begin 1o bloom: 
see flourish. Of. reflourish.] A blossoming 
anew; reflo wer i ng. 

Nor can we, It is apprehended, peruse the account of 
the flowering nai of Aaron . . . without being led to re- 
flect on tlic ascertainment of the Melchisedckfan priest- 
liood to the iwnMin of Thrlst, by the refloresemee of tliat 
mortal part wlilcli hu drew from the stem of Jesse. 

Home., Works, IV. xvl. 

reflourish (re-flur'ish), V, i. [< OP. refleuriss-, 
stem of certain parts of reflurir, reflorir, re- 
fleurir, F. reflenrir = It. rifiorire, < L. ^reflo- 
Wrr, bloom again (cf. 8p. Pg. rejloreeer, < L. 
reflorescere, begin to bloom a^in), < re-, again, 
+ florere, bloom: see flourish.] To revive, 
flourish, or bloom anew. 
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For Israel Utrefleuritk, and taka new life bytheinflaxM 
of the Holy SplritT WoUfkmd, Works, 111, 42L 

r*llow(rS-116'). «.«. [< re- +>!<»», ».] Toflow 
back; ebb. 

When any one blessed spirit reioloes, his Joy goes round 
the whole society ; and then all tneir rejoicings in his Joy 
reflow upon and swell and multiply it. 

J. SecH, Christian Life, 1. ill. 1 8. 

reflow (re-flo'), ft. [< reflow, p.] A reflux; a 
flowing back; refluence; ebb. 
reflower (re-nou'6r), V. [< re- + flower, v. Cf. 
reflorescence, reflourish.] I, I'n/ronF. To flower 
again. 

U. trans. To cause to flower or bloom again. 
Her footing makes tho ground all fragrant-fresh ; 

Her sight re-flowrts th’ Arabian Wlldemea. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartos’s Weeks, 11., Tho Magnificence. 

reflowing (re-fld'ing), n. A flowing back; re- 
flux. 

Hy . , . working upon our spirits they can moderate 
as they please the violence of our passions, which arc 
nothing hut the flowings and reflowings of our spirits to 
and fro from our hearts. 

J. Scott, Christian Life, IL vii. | la 

refluence (ref'l^-ons), n. [< refluen(t) + -er.J 
1. A flowing batde ; reflux; ebb. — 2. A back- 
ward movement. 

Nay but, my friends, one hornpipe farther, a refluence 
bock, and two doubles forward. 

Qreene, James tho Fourth, Iv. 

reflnenew (ref'l(J-eu-si), w. [As refluence (see 
-cy).] Same as refluence. 

All things sublunary move continually In an interchange- 
able flowing and reflueneie. 

K'. Montague, Devoute Essays, 1. vi. 2. 

refluent (ref'l^-eut), a, [= F, refliiani = Sp. 
l^g. refluente = It*, rifluente, < L. refluent, t-)s, ppr. 
of refluerc (> It. riflnire = Sp, Pg. refluir = F. 
refluer), flow backi < L. re-, back, + fluere, flow : 
SCO fluent. ] Flowing or surging back ; ebbing : 
as, the refluent tide. 

And refluent through the pass of fear 
The battle's tide was poured. 

Scott, L of tho L., vl. 18. 
And in haste tlie refluent ocean 
Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the sand- 
beach 

Covered with waifs of the tide. 

Lot^jftUlou', Evangeline, i. 5. 

reflnousf (ref'l(>-nH), a, [=s It. refluo, < L. re- 
fluHs, flowing back, < refluerc, flow back: see 
refluent,] Flowing back; refluent; ebbing. 

The stream of Jonian, south of their going over, was not 
supplied with any reciprocal! or reflfwus tide out of the 
Dead Sea. /Wfer, Tisgah Siglit, IL i. 17. (Davies.) 

reflux (nl'fluks), n. [< reflux = Sp. reflujo = F. 
I*g. refluxo =s It. rifluHHo, < ML. ^refluxm, a flow- 
ing back, ebb, < ‘L. refluerc, pp. refluxus, flow 
buck: 8<»e refluent.] A flowing back: as, the 
flux and reflux of tlu' tides. 

If man were out of the world, who were then to acnirh 
out the causes of tho flux and reflux of the sea, and the 
hidden virtue of the magnet? 

J}r. //. More, Antidote against Atheism, ii. 12. 
I'hero will be dlspiitoa among Its noiglilKnira, and some 
of Uiose will provull at one time and some at aiiotlior, in 
the pcTjMstual flux and reflux of human affairs. 

Poliwjbroke, The Occasional Writer, Na 2. 
The old miracle of the Creek proverb, . . . which adopted 
the reflux of rivers towards tlieir fountains as the liveliest 
type of tlic impossihlc. De l^uincey, Homer, Hi. 

reflux-valve (r6'fluks-valv), n. An automatic 
VII Ive designed to i>reveut reflux; a back-pres- 
sure valve. E. II, Knight. 
refocillatet (r^fos'i-lat), v, t. [< LT^ refodUa- 
tns, pp. of rejocillare {y It. rifoeillare, re/oei flare 
= Sp. refoeitar = Pj^. refoeillar), warm into life 
again, revive, revivify, < L. re-, again, + foeit- 
htre, focillari, revive "by warmth, cherish, < fo- 
cus, a hearth, firoplact^: see focus.] To warm 
into life again; revive; refresh; reiiivigorate. 
The first view thereof did even re/ocUtatc my spirits. 

Cvryaf, (Crudities, 1. 110. 

refodllatlont (re-foe-i-la'shon), n. [= Sp. re- 
focilaeion = P^. 'rcfociltat^do ','<, LL. as if *refoeil- 
latiotn-), < refocitlare, refoeillate: see rcfocil- 
lale,] The act of refocillating or imparting 
new vigor; restoration of stroni^b by refresh- 
ment; also, tliat which causes such restoration. 

Marry, sir, some precious conlia), some costly tr/octUa- 
Hon, a oouipoBure comfortable and restorative. 

MuidUton, Mad World, ill. 2. 

refold (re-fold'), r.f. [<rc-+/oWl.] To fold 
again. 

refolded (re-foPded), a. In entom., replicate: 
noting the wings when fluted or folded longi- 
tudinally, like a fan, and then turned back on 
themselves, as in the earwigs, 
refoot (re-fflt'), r. t. [< re- +./bof.] To repair 
by sunplying with a new foot, as a boot or a 
stocking. 
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rafOMit (ra-for'est), V. t. [< ra- •^forest’] To 
replimt mh forest-trees; restore to the condi- 
tion of forest or woodland; reafforest. 

Within the last twentj yean, France haa r^oruled 
about two hundred and fifty thouaand acrea of mountain* 
lands. Pop. Skti. Mo., XXXII. 228. 

The reforuliiig of the denuded areas in the lower hills. 

Nature, XXXVIL 4«7. 

reforestation (re-for-es-t&'sbon), w. [< reforest 
4* The act or process of reforesting; 

replanting with forest-trees. 

Quite recently districts have been onclosod for rnferssto* 
Hon, and tlie eucalyptus and other trees liave been planted. 

Jineyc. Brit., XUl. VS. 

reforge (re-forj')t r. t. [=S F. reforger; as rr?- 
+ forge,’] To forge or fonn again ; hence, to 
fabricate or fashion anew ; make over. 

The kyngdomo of God receiueth none but suche oa bo 
regorged and chaunged according to this pateme. 

J. Ud^On Lukexviii. 

reforger (re-f6r'j6r), w. One who rt^forges; one 
who makes over. 

nut Christo, beyng a newe rtfforger of the olde lawe, In 
stede of burute oflreyng did substitute chailtee. 

J. (Tdalt, On Luke xxiv. 

reform (re-fArm'), v. [Early mod. E. also re- 
fourm; < ME. reformcn, refourmen (= D. refor- 
meren =s G. rcformircti = tiw. reformcra = l’)aii. 
ref or mere) y < OF. reformer, refurmer, rejfm'inci', 
reffounuer, form anew, reform, rectify, etc., F. 
reformer, form anew, reformer, reform, rectify, 
correct, reduce, put on half-pay, s= Pr. 8p. Pg. 
reformar rijormare, reform, < L. reformnre, 
form anew, remodel, remold, transform, meta- 
morphose, change, alter, amend, reform (as 
manners or discipline), < re-, again, + formare, 
form: sec /or /a.] I. trans, 1. To form again 
or anew; remake; reconstruct; renew. iinthK 
the origin^ sense, and in the following seuso^ usually with 
a full pronunciation of the prefix, and sometimes written 
distinctively re-form,] 

Then oarppes to syr Gawan the knyst in the grene, 
**JUfourtne we oure forwardes [coveuantsj, er we fyrre 

Mr Gaimyne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. B.X 1. 377. 

And right so In the same forme, 

III flessho and bloud ho shall refonme. 

Whan time cometh, the qulcke and dede. 

Goufer, Clonf. Amant, 11. 

Beholdo the Imyldynge of the towro ; yf It lie well T am 
ooiitcnte, and yf ony thyiige be ainysse yt shall he re- 
fourmed after your deuyse. 

Bernere, tr. of Froissart's Chron., II. Ixxxiil. 

She saw the hoes lying dead in heaps. . . . She could 
render back no life ; she could set not a muscle in motion ; 
she could re-funn not a filament of a wina. 

S. Judd, Margaret, L fi. 

Napoleon was humbled; the map of Europe was rr- 
fortned on a plan which showed a respect for torrltoria] 
rights, and a just recognition both of the eanilngs of 
force and of the growth of Ideas. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 287. 

2. To restore to the natural or regular onier or 
arrangement : as, to reform broken or Hcattero<l 
troops. 

Ill accustoming offleers to seek all opportunities for 
re-forming di8pei*sed men at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Eneyc. Brit., XXIV. 

Then came the command to re-ffrrm the Imttallon. 

The Century, XXXVIL 400. 

3. To restore to a fonner and better state, or 
to bring from a bad t-o a good state; change 
from worse to better; improve by alteration, 
rearrangement, reconstruction, or abolition of 
defective parts or imperfect conditions, or by 
substitution of something better; amend; cor- 
rei't: as, to reform a profligate man; to rtf arm 
corrupt manners or morals; to reform the cor- 
rupt orthography of English or French. 

And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Horae certain edicts, and some strait decrees 
Iliat lie too heavy on the oomroonwealtli. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Iv. 3. 78. 

In the Beginning of hls Reign, lie refined and reformed 
the Laws of the Realm. Baker, Chronicles, p. tiff. 

When Men have no mind to be reformed, they must 
hsve some Terms of Reproacli to fasten upon tliose who 
go about to do It StiUiniffleet, Hernioiis, III. v. 

Rtforming men’s conduct without reforminit thoir na- 
tures is impossible. //. Spencer, Hoclal Statics, p. 884. 

4. To abandon, remove, or abolish for some- 
thing better. [Rare.] 

l Flay. I liope we have reformed that [bombastic act- 
ing) liiulffcrenUy with ns, sir. 

JaamUt, O, reform It altogether. 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 2. 40. 

6i, To mend, in a physical sense ; repair. 

He gave towardes the reforming of that church [St 
Helena] five hundred markeo. 

Stowe, Survey of London, p. 181. 

6. To correct. [Bare.] 
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The prophet Eaay also aalth, ** Who hath r^omuNf the 
Spirit of the Lord, or who la of Hla council to teach HlniY" 
Beooti, Works, IL .80. {Davies,) 
TO rofOrm an instminont, in law, to adjudge that it 
bo read and taken differently from what It Is expressed, 
as when it was drawn without correctly expressing the 
Intent of the parties, ■tgyn. 3. Improve, Better, etc. (see 
amend), repair, reclaim, remodel. 

intrans, 1, To fonn again; got into order 
or line again; resume order, as troops or a pro- 
cession. [In this use treated us in I., 1 , a^vc.] 
—2. To aDandoii that w'hich is evil or corrupt 
and return to that which is good ; change from 
worse to better; be amended or redeemed. 

Experience shows that the Turk never has reformed, and 
reason, arguing from experience, will tell us thiil the Turk 
never can rtfonn. E. A. kyeeman, Aiuer. Lccts., p. 422. 

reform (rf-f6rm')i W- [= rt forme = G. 

8w. Dan. reform; < P. reforme ~ 8p. Tg. rv- 
forma = It. riforma, reform; from the verb.) 
Any proceeding which either brings back a Ind- 
ter order of things or reconstructs the present 
onlor to advantage ; amendment of wliat is de- 
fect i ve, vicious, depraved, or corrujit. ; a eluinge 
from worse to better; reformation : as, to intro- 
duce reforms in sanitary matters; to be an ad- 
voeate of reform, 

A variety of schemes, founded in visionary and impriic- 
tlcable ideas of reform, were suddenly produced. 

PiJtt, Speech on Parliamentary Reform, May 7, 178:t. 
Groat changes and new manners have occur'd, 

And blest reforms. Cotiper, Conversation, 1. 804. 

Our fervent wlsli, and wo will add niir sanguine hope, 
is that wc may sec sucli nrefonnot the House of Com 
moiis os may render its votes the express Iniiigu of the 
opiiiluii of the middle orders of Britain. 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Ooviiiiiuent. 

It evolution means merely traiisfoniiatlon, and is uceoiu- 
illshod when an entirely now pritielple Is— either with 
uree or without it— put in the place of an exisLIug stale 
of things. Reform, on the other hand, Is when tin* prin- 
ciple of the existing state of things is cuiitiiiued, ami only 
developed to iiioi'e logical or Just consetiiieiiees. 'J'lie 
means do not signify. A reform may be oanled out by 
bliMidshed, and a revultiiioii in tlieprofouiulest trunqiiillil y. 
Lasmlle, quoted in Kae's Cutiiemi>orary Socialism, p. lid. 

Ballot reform, reform in the manner of voting in iMipii- 
lar elections. Hiiice about 1887 several of the U nited Htat es 
have passed laws designed to promote secrecy in voting, 
to disooin-agu corruption at elections, and to provide (or 
an exclusively official ballot : these laws are modeled more 
or loss on the so-called Australian system in elections. - 
OivU-lorvioe reform, in U. S. polities, reform ill tlie 
administration of the civil service of ihe United states; 
more generally, refonii intiioadniinistratioii of the entin; 
niibliu service, federal, State, and 1 <k:u 1. Thu main ob- 
jects of this reform are the abolition of abuses of pa- 
tronage and the spoils system, discouragement of the in- 
tei-ferenco of ofHce-holders in active iMilitlcs, idiolltion of 
arbitrary appointments to and removals from olHce, iiuali- 
flcalkni by competitive examination for iippoiiittnmit to u) I 
otilees of a clerical nature^ and promotion for merit. Since 
the passage of the CIvlI-aurvice Act in 1871 Uiis reform bus 
been one of the leading questions for public disciisshni. 
See CHuil-seroice Act (under civil) and spoils system (under 
spoU). - Reform Act See Reform ihli.- Reform BUI, 
Bpecifioally, in Eng. kUA., a bill for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the number of voters in elections fur nienibei'S of the 
House of Commons, and of removing ineqiinlitics in n*})- 
resentation. The first of these bills, passed in 18:t2 by 
the Liberals after a violent struggle, and often called spe- 
citlcally The Reform Bill, disfranchised many i-ottcn bor- 
oughs, gave increased representation to the large towns, 
and enlarged the number of the holders of county and 
borough franchise. The effect of the second Reform Bill , 
passed by the Conservatives in 1887, was in the direction of 
a more democratic representation, and the same tendency 
was further shown in the Franchise Kill (see franchise) 
Numed by the Liberals in 1884.— Reform school, a re- 
ormatory. | U. S.]— gpelliXlg reform. Sec sjielling. 
Tariff reform. See tar{f. m^yn. Amendment, etc. See 
reformation. 

reformable (re-f6r'nia-l>l), a. [< ME. reforwa- 
ble, < OF. reformahie, F. reformable = Sp. n- 
formahle s= P^. reformarel ss It. riformahilc, < 
Mli. ^reformabilis, < D. reformare, refonn : see 
reform, p.] Capable of beiiiKrefonnetl; inclined 
to reform. 

Yf ony of the said articlls be contrarj' lo the Hberto of 
the said cite, or old custunies of the same, tliath hit be 
reftmnaJhyU and corrlgabill by the Alayre, Itailiffs, and the 
Cornell counsayle of the citee. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.^ p. 337. 
A soriiaiiiit not reformable, tiiat 
Takes to Ills charge no lieedo, 

Ofte tymea falloth to poiiertye ; 

In wealth he may not byde.. 

Baltees Jhmk (K E. T. 8.X p. S3. 

Woman lEIIc. Yoiingl, I have sued for Ihco indeed, and 
I promise thee, if thou wilt he reformable, my Ixird will lie 
good unto thee. Fojce, Martyrs, 1 11. 7(H an. 15ri8. 

reformadet (ref-Or-roa<l')i [Appnr. an An- 
fclicization of reformatio.] \ rmluced or dis- 
misKod officer; a disbanded or non-effective 
soldier. * 

They also that rode Reforwadcs, and that came down to 
see the Battle, they shouted . . . and sung. [Marginal 
note by author, •* The Reformades Joy."l 

Runyan, Holy War, p. 128. 

raformadot (ref-^r-mil'do), w. and a, [< Hp. 
reformado ss Pg. reftvrmado ss It. riforma to = F. 


refonnatioii 

r^form^, reformed, reduced, < L. reformatus, 
pp. of rtformarc, reform, refashion, amend : see 
reform, V.] I. n, 1. A monk wdio demands or 
favors the reform of his oi*der. 

Amongst others, this was one of (\>lcstiii the pope’s 
caveaU for his new refonnadoes. Mieever. {Latham.) 

2. A militaiy officer who, for some disgrace, is 
deprived of fiis command, but retiiins liiH rank 
and perhaps his pay; also, generally, an olHeer 
without a command. 

He had . . . wrlthon himself into the habit of one of 
your iKsir infantry, your decayed, ruinous, worm-eaten 
geiitlemon of the round. . . . Into the likciums of one of 
these refonnathm had he moulded himself. 

li. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ill. 2. 

II. a. 1. Penitent; reformed; devoted to 
refonnatioii. 

Venus, and all her nakeil Loves, 

The reformado nymph removes. 

Fenton, The Fair Nun. 

2. Pertaining to or in the condition of a ref or- 
mado; iience, inferior, degraded. 

Although your chim:h be opimsite 
To ours, as Blaek-friars are W'htte, 

111 rule amt order, yet 1 grunt 
You are u reUrnnado saint. 

N. Butler, Ifudibras, II. IL 110. 

reformalizet (re-for'mal-iz), V. i, [Irreg. < re- 
form + -tt! “f -trr ; or re- + ft)rmtilize,] To 
make pretension to improvement or to formal 
correct iicHH. 

rhrist’s doctrine jisl pure, correcting all the unpure 
gliNSHCH of the riformaliHng I'harisees. 

Loe, Blisse of Biightest Beauty tl0I4X p. 2f>. {Latham.) 

reformation (ref-yr-ma' shon ), w. [< C >F. refttr- 
mae.ion, rtformaiion, F. reformation = Pr. refor^ 
maeio = Hji. rtformaeion Pg. rtforma^^ffo = It. 
rifonnazione, < L. reformatio{n-), a reforming, 
airieinling, reformation, transfonnatioii, < re- 
formare, jij). reformatn.s, reform: hoc rtform, v,] 

1. The act of forming anew; a second forming 
in order: as, the reformation of a column of 
troops into a lioHovv sqnnre. jin this IMenil sense 
usually pi'oiiouiieed rt'-fdr-ma'shpii, and somuthues writ- 
ten distiiiutively with u hyjphen.] 

2. The act of reforming what is defective or 
evil, or the state of being refoi*med; correction 
or amendment, us of life or manners, or of a 
government. 

1 would mther thtnko (sailing refonnaeion of other bet- 
ter Icunicd) tlmt this Tharsis . . . were rather some other 
coimtrisy In the south mrtes of the world then this 'I'har- 
sis of niicia. 

R. Eden, First Books on Ameriou(cd. ArberX p. 8. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made; 

Never cnino reformation in a flood 

With such a heady curmnee, scouring faults. 

Shak., Mon. V., 1. 1. 83. 

God has set befon; me two great objects, ihe siippres- 
siuii of the slave trade and the rtformation of manners. 

WWferforce, Journal, Oct. 28, 1787 (Life, v.X 

ST>ecifi(':Hlly,with the definite article — 3. leap,] 
T1m> great religions revolution in the sixteontn 
century, wdiich led to the establlshmont of the 
l-'rotestiint (diiirches. The Hefonnatlon assumed dif- 
ferent aspcHits and resulted In alteiutiuiis of disclpHiie or 
doctrine more or less fundamental in different ouuiitries 
and in diffpreni stages of its progress. X'arious reformers 
of great influence, as Wycllf and lliiss, had appeared be- 
fore Uic sixteenth century, but the Hefonnatlon proper 
began nearly Himultnneously in Gortiiany under the lead 
of Luther and in Switscrlaiid under the lead of Zwingll. 
'J'lie chief points urged by the Reformers were the need of 
justltlcatloii by faith, the use and aiithorlly of the Scrip- 
tures and the right of private Judgment in their interpre- 
tation, and the abandonment of the doctrine of tmiiHiib- 
staiitiatiun, the adoration of the Virgin Mary itiitl saints, 
the supremacy of the J*ope, and various other doctrines 
and rites regardeil by the Reformers us nnscripturul. In 
tlie G(;nnan Refonnatioii the leading features were the 
publication at Wittenlierg of Luther's ninety-flve theses 
aguinti indiilgeiiees in iriJ7, tlie excominunication of 
Luther ill his tesliniony before the Diet of Woitiis 
ill 1521, the spread of the principles in iimny of the Ger- 
man states, as Hesse. Saxony, and Bmiidenhiirg, and the 
opposition to them by tiic emperor, tlie Diet and Con- 
fession of Augsburg iti 1530, and tlie prolongtil struggle 
between the Protestants and the CntholicH, ending with 
comparative religious oiiuality in the Peace of i^nssau in 
1652. The Refonnatioii sjiread in Switzerland under 
Zwiiigli and (’ulvin, in France, Hungary. Boheinia, the 
Scandliiaviaii countries, Low ('ollntriel^ etc. In Scotland 
it was introduced by Knox iiboiil 1500. In England it led 
in the reign of Henry VIII, to the abolition of the pupal 
supremacy and the liberution from papal control of the 
Church of England, wlihdi, after a short Roman (.utlioHc 
reaction undtn- Mary, was flnnly estahlishcd under KHza- 
beth. In many eountries the Reformation nceusioned an 
Incruaseil strength and zeal in ihe R<iman Catholic (Hiureh 
sometimes calleti the Counter- Reformation. The term Ref- 
ormatiim as applitid to this laoveincrit Is not of course 
accepted by Konian (.’atholics, who use it only with suiiie 
wora of qualitlcation. 

ITophcsies and Forewarnings . . . sent before of God, 
by divers ami sundry goial men, long before the time of 
Luther, whicdi forcUdil and prophesied of this R^onna- 
tion of the Church to come. 

Foxe, Martyrs (ed. 1G84X IL 43. 
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especially of metals and the Uke that requlw «•. t< ME. rcfm 


»^"SSS{y*5^l‘1rta“8^ 

the horiion, and dlmtnlihea all the way to the aenlth, 

IS ^ doubto wftactton, see 

op^ ax(9 (6V under op€ie,-^AxiE of roffactlon. Hoe 
.'■-Oauinio b7 rollnustlOXL diaeauitie . — ctaini- 
oal TOtraotlon, the refraction of a Htngle ray of light, 
under certain conditions, into an infinite numlier of rays 
111 the form of a lioUow luminous cone, consisting of 
two kinds. exUrtwl coniml re/racHon and iiUenuU coni- 
cal nJPraetwn^ the ray in the former case issuing fn>m the 
refracting crystal as a cone with Its rertex at tlie point of 
emergence^ aud in tlie latter being converted Into a cone 
on entering the crystal, and iasiilng as a hollow cylluder. 
—Double reftatmon. fiee def. i.— Dynunio refirao- 
tiOU, refraction of the eye as increasua in aocomiiioda> 
Uon.~Eleotrioal double refraction, the double refrac- 
tion produced in an Isotropic dielectric medium, as glass, 
undei the action of an electrical strain.— Indu of re- 
fraction. Mee index, and def. 1.— Plane Of refrac- 
tion, the plane passing through the normal or perpen- 
dicular to the refracting surface at the point of incifleiice 
and the refracted ray.— Point of refraction. Hoe pttirU\, 
— Bafraotion equlyalent, a phrase used by LandoU to 
express in the ease of a liquid the quantity obtainetl by 
multiplying the molecular weight of the liquid by Uiu 
so-caileu apecific refractive energy, as defined by Olad- 
stone and Dale (namely, the refractive index less unity 
divided by its density referred to waterX The refraction 
ociuivalent of a compound ia said to be equal to the sura of 
tho equivalents of its oomponent parts.— Refraction of 
altitude and declination, of ascension and descan- 
Blon, of latitude and longitude, the change in tlie 
altitude, declination, etc., of a heavenly body due to tlie 
effeot of atmoapheric refraction. — Refraction Of sound, 
the bending of a beam of sound from ita rectilinear courso 
whenever It undergoes an unequal acceleration or retar- 
dation, necessarily turning toward the aide of least ve- 
locity and from tlie side of greatest velocity.— •Static re- 
fraction, refraction of the eye when the accommodation 
is entirely relaxed.— Terrestrial refraotion, that re- 
fraction which makea terrestrial <»bjects appear to he 
raised higher than tlioy are in reality. 'Phla arises from 
the air being denser near the surface of the earth than it 
is at higher elevatioiia, Its refractive power increasing us 
the density increases. Tlie mirage fa a plietiunienon of 
terrestrial refraction. 

refractive (rc-trak'tiv), a, [< P. refrneiifsz Vg- 
refraetivo; as refract + Of or pertaining 
to refraction ; serving or having power to re- 
fract or turn froni a direct course.— Refraetivo 
Index. Same os index qf rtd'raetion. Heo index and re- 
/metion.— Befraotive power, in optice, the degree of in- 
fluence which a transparent body exercises on the light 
which passes through it : used also in tho same sense as 
r^nuAioe index. 

refiractiveneSB (re-frak'tiv-nes), v. The state 
or cjuality of being refractive, 
reftactivity (re-frak-tivM-ti), at. [< refractive 
+ -Uy,] See the quotation. 

The refraetivity of a substance is the difference between 
the index of refraction of tho suhstaiico and unity. 

PhUowphieal Mag., 6th aer., XXVllI. 400. 

refractometer (re-frak-tom'e-tf*r), ai. [Trreg. < 
Jj. refracUuit pp. of rcfringerc, break up (soo rc- 
fraot)j + Gr. fikrpov^ measure.] An instriimout 
used for measuring tho refractive indices of 
difTerent substances. Many forms of this have been 
devised; atid the term is Bpecltleally uppHed to an In- 
■trument which employs interference fringes and wliich 
allows of the measurement of tho difference of path of 
two interfering rays— the immediate object of observa- 
tion being tho displacement produced by the passage of 
the ray through a known thickness of the given meaiiini, 
from which its refractive power can he found. Such re- 
fractometera {inferenHal Tf^afdMmtere) may also be em- 
ployed for other puriMweB, for example, In certain cuses 
of linear measurement. 

refractor (re-frak'tqr), w. F. r^fracteur; 
as refract + -ori.]" A refracting telescope. 
See telescope, 

refractorily (re-frak'to-ri-li), adv. In a refrac- 
tory manner ; ‘perversely ; obstinately. Imp, 
Diet, 

refractoriness (^-frak't^ri-nes), 91. Tho state 
or character of being refractory, in any sense, 
refractory (rf-frak'td-ri), a. and n, [Errone- 
ously for the ^avWatrefractary, < L. refractarius, 
stubborn, obstinate, refractory: see rcfractary,\ 
La. 1. Resisting; unyielding; sullen or per- 
verse in opposition or disobedience; obstinate 
in non-compliauce ; stubborn aud unmanage- 
able. 

There is a law in each woll-order'd nation 

To curb those raging appetites that are 

Moat disobedient and ^radory, 

Shak.,T,tLnd C., ii. 2. 182. 

Onr oaro and caution Should be more carefully employed 
In mortifloatlon of our natures and soqulat of such virtues 
to which we are more refradory. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835X H. & 

He then dissolved Parliament, and sent Ita most nffrac- 
tory members to the Tower. 

D. Webder, Speech, Senate, May 7, 1884. 

2. Resisting ordinary treatment or strains, etc.; 
difficult of fusion, reduction, or the like: said 


an extraordinary degree of heat to fuse them, 
or that do not yield readily to the hammer. 
In metallurgy on ore is ssld to be rrJracUnry when it Is 
with difficulty treated liy metallurgical processes, ur when 
It is not easily reduced. Stone, brick, etc., are refractory 
when they resist the action of fire without melting, ernok- 
iug, or crumbling. Uotraotory materials are such as can 
he used for the lining of luniaees aud crucibles, aud tor 
similar purposes. 

3. Not susceptible; not subject; reaiKtiiig (some 
influence, as of disease). [Hare.J 
Pasteur claimed tt> ao completely tame the virus that a 
dog would, in being render^ nifractury td rtihlcH by by- 
pooormic inoculatloii or trepanning, show ni> sign of ill- 
nesa. ' Seicnef, III. 744. 

Baftuotoiy period of a muscle, Uie time after a first 
stimulus when tho muscle is not irritable liy a second stim- 
uJus. This has been found fur striated frog's muscle, after 
II maximal first stimulation, to be about a, I n second, ^gyn. 
1. Stulibom, Jntradatde, etc. (ow obdinate), unruly, ungov- 
ernable, unmanageable^ headstrong, mulish. 

Hj 9f. ; pi. refractories (-riz). If. Quo who is 
obstinate in opposition or disobedience. 

Bender not yourself a n^fradAnry on the sudden. 

B. Jotmtn, C?ynthia‘B Bevels, v. 

2f. Obstiiiaio opposition. 

Glorying in their soandalousrq/VoctorM'ir to public order 
and coiiatitu lions. 

Jer, Taylor (t), Artif. HandsotnctieRs, p. l:iH. 
3. In pottery j a piece of ware covered with n 
vaporablo flux and placed in a kiln to cominiini- 
cate a glaze to other articles. K, U, Knight, 
refracture (re-frak'tilr), w. [< rc~ +fravtHrv. In 
def. 2 with ref. to refractory, } 1. A brenkhig 

Again, as of a badly set bone. — 2t. Refnietori- 
iiess; antagonism. [Rare.] 


< OF. (and F.) refrain, a refrain (= Pr. refranh, 
refrim, a refrain, = Hp. rvfran ss Pg. refrilo, a 
proverb, an oft-repeated saying), < refraimire, 
repeat, sing a song, = Pr. refranher, rvfrenher, 
repeat. = It. refraijnere, rt'fraet, reverberate, < 
L. rejrinycre, break back, break oiT; see re- 
fract,'\ 1 . A burden or chorus ri'ciirring at. reg- 
ular intervals in the course of a song or ballad, 
usually at the end of each stanza. 

Kverenui “alios?" was his rr/remie. 

Chauerr, Troilus, ii. 1671. 

They sang the re/rain:— 

“The roads should blossom, the roads should hliMini, 

8o fair a bride ahall leave her home ! " 

Longfellow, illind Girl of ('asUl-CnlllK 

2. The musical phrase or ligiiro to which the 
burden of a song is set. it has tho same rolationto 
the main part of the tune that tlio burden has to thcninin 
text of the song. 

3. An after-taste or -odor; tlmt im^iri'ssion 
wliicli lingers on the sense: ns, the refrain of a 
i'ologne wat er, of a perfume, of a wine. 

refrainer (re-fra'n^^r), w. [Early mod. E. rc- 
frehwr; < refrain^ + -erl.] One who refrains. 

So those II. iiorsoiis were euer cohibetors and re/reiiwre 
of the kiiiges wilfull skupe and vnhriduled lihertie. 

Hall, Hen. Vll., an. 18. 

refrainin^f (re-fra'ning), n, [< ME. refrain- 
ing, the Kinging of 1 Im burden of a song; verbal 
11 . of *rifrain'^, v.,< OF. refrenvr, Bing a refrain. 
rrfraindre, repeat, sing a song: see rejhjiiu^,'} 
'Pile singing of t he burden of a song. 

She . . . euiithe make in song slcli refreynynge. 

It sat [bocnmcl hir wonder wel to synge. 

Jitmi. if the Hone, 1. 749. 

More venlall and excusable may those verbttll reliictini- it,.,- ,, r 

cloM, reserve^ and refradunut (rather than unything of rsfraiDllWllt (n.-fian inonl), n, [-- 1 . njimt- 


o|>eti force and hostile rebcllluiis) seem. 

Up. Gauden, Tears of tiie (.'Imrch, p. 502. 


went = Sp. refrenainiento = l*g. refreawento •. 
H. raffrenamnito ; fiH refrain^ + -wrwf.] The 
act of refraining; abstineiKM* ; forbearance. 
Kuvhearunco and Indurance ... we may otherwise call 


(Jkit'icH.) 

refragability (rerra-ga-biri-ti), n. f< ML. 
r(fragahilila{i-)s, < re/r«/'/rt6i7/.s. refragable: h(‘i> 
refragable,'] The state or qiiality of being ref- 
rngnble ; refragnbleness. Jlailey. 
refragable (rerra-g 
< ML. refragahilis, 
oppose, resist, gaini 

Capable of being opposed or resisted ; refiita . 
blH. Hailey. 

refragableaOSS (rerra-ga-bl-nes), A. Tlie char- « , _ - . ^ t rr 

acterof boiiiBrofragaWe. [Kaw.J reflrame (rw-frain ), f. ^ | < n- + J.. 

reflragatef (ref'ri^Kfit), r. f. [< L. rr/myat,^, l>«t tc.p.Ui.-r 114111111. 


I (rerra-ga-bi), fi. [= Pg. rr/Vfif/mW, refraltf,??. [AlHO »r/r<7,* < ML.rr 
frar/rtfri/w, “resistible, < lu rvfrugari, fejTayde,reJret,<.(yr .r€jraft,fire\ 
sist, gainsay, contest: nea rtf rugate.] see rr/rwiw-.] San 


Ittfrainment and Support.. 

Shafiemury, Judgment of llerciilcs, vi. | 4. 

nfraite, refraidv, 
refrain, < refrain- 
Same as refrain'^. 
The refraibt of hia layo siilewed the Kyngo Arthur and 
‘ .'rafter. 



examination, as theories or proofs. 


And 'tis tho observation of tho noble St. Alban that 
that philosophy ia built on a few vulgar experiniciits; 
and if, U|)Oii further inquiry, miy were found to rrjragatr, 
they were to he discharg’d by a distinction. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xix. 

refrain^ (re-friin'), V, [Early mod. E. refraynr, 
refr^nc, <*ME. refreinen, refreynen, rrfrayuen, 
< OF. refraindre, refreindre, also nfrencr, r\ re 


the plamds. 

refranribllity (re-fran-ji-biri-ti), n, [= F. iv*- 
frangmtile = Hi>. refrangihiUdud s= Pg. rrfran- 
gilnlidadc = It. rifrangibUitd ; as refranqme + 
-ity (sei^ •‘bitity).] Tho property of being re- 
frangible; HUHceptibility ofrefrnction; fhedis- 
position of rayw of light, etc., to be refracted or 
turned out of a direct course in passing out of 
one medium into another. 


fr6nery Widle, restrain, repress, = 1^*. Sp. rr- refrangible (re-fran'ji-hl), a. [=s F. r^frangi 
frenar = Pg. refrear = It . raffrvnurv, < LJ^. re- btc = Sp. refrangible = Pg. rcfrangivel as It. ri- 


frenare, bridle, liold in with a iiit, < Ij. re-, buck, 
frennm, frmnvm, a bit, curb, \A.frena, curb 
and reins, a bridle: see 1 . Iraths, 1. 
To hold back; restrain; curb; keep from ac- 
tion. 

My son, . , . refrain thy foot from their path. 

ITov. i. ir.. 

Ill this plight, thoreforo, lio went homo, and refrained 


frangibilc, refrangible, < 1 j. refringcre, refract 
(sec refract), + -iblr.^ Papalile of being re- 
fract eil in jiassing from one medium to an- 
other, as rays of light. The violet rays in the 
spectrum are more refrangible than those of 
greii,ter wave-length, as the red rays. 

Sfiinc of them {rays of llghtl are more refranjfitde than 
- r-r— , , - others. Loeke, Klein, of Kat. i hilus., xJ. 

himself as long as he could, that his wife and children mfromrihlATiAaft (rp-fran'ii -bl « The 

should not perceive his distrosa. reirang^Dieness (ro - Iran ji m -lu s;, n, i ne 

minyan, Pllgrlnrs i’rogresH, p. 84. character or proxjci*ty of being refrangible ; re- 
Tlie fleroenesa of them alialt thou refrain. frangibility. Jtailey, m 

Ps. Ixxvl. lo(PBaltor). refreSZO (re-frSz'), v, t, [< rr- + freeze.^ To 
2t. To forbear; abstain from; quit. freeze a second time. 

Hen ID» Hw n^u> venial .lime l,y reeejrvynge rartleHy nm ler cpnllnual agltalloi.. 

worthily of the precious body of Jhcsu t’rlst. Proc. Phymeal Soc., liOiidun, ii. «2. {hneyc. Ihd.) 

Chaucer, I'arson’s Tale, refroldf, rofroldt, P- [ME. re/reidni, refrvyden. 
At length, when the sun waxed hiw, refroide^i, < OF. refreidt r, refreidkr, refroidir. 

Then all the whole train the grove did refrain, reffroidir, Y, rcfrmdir, render cold or cool, chill, 

JfcSin IWMi. V. *22). = PE- refriidar,r,jrry,nr =. K,,. Pr. r,‘HfrUtr 


I cannot refrain lamenting, however. In the most poig- 
nant tenna, the fatal policy Uhj prevalent in most of the 
states, 

Wadiingtm, quoted in Bancroft’s Hist. Const, I, 282. 
n. intrans, Toforbc'ar; abstain; keep one’s 
self from action or interference. 

Dreadful! of daunger that mote him betyde, 

8ho oft and oft advis'd him to refraine 
Fh>m chaae of greater beast us. 

Sinter, F. Q., III. i 87. 

B^rain from these men, and let them alone. 

AcU V. 88. 

The chat, the nuthatch, and the Jay are atUl ; 

The robin too refraim. 

Marptr^t Mag., LXXVU. 718. 


It. raffreddare, < ML. refrigidarc, make, cold 
or cool, < L. rr-, again, +frigidns, cold: see 
frigid, (-f. refrigerate,'] I. irans. To make 
cool ; chill. 

He . . . shal soin tynie be inoeverl In hymaclf, hut If he 
were al refreyJed by siknesse, or 1^ maleflce of sorcerlc, 
or colde drynkes. Chaucer, liaison’s I'ale. 

' Nevew. be not so roth, refroide youro maltalente, ffor 
wrath hath ninny u worth! man and wise made to be holde 
for foies while the rage undurcih. 

MeHinifS,. E. T. 8.), 111. 500. 
n. intrans. To grow cool. 

God wot, refreuden may this honte fare, 

Er Chaikas sende Troylus Cryseyde. 

Chaucer, Troilus^ v. 607. 



r6fi:6natio]i 

xafirenationt (ref-rf-nfi'shon), w. [< OP. rc/rc- 
nation^ P. rejrenatxon sr op. refrenaHon^ \ L. 
refrenaHo{n-)f a bridling; (‘iirbiiig, restraining, 
< refrewmfy bridle, curb, ebeck: see refrain^.'] 
The act <»f restraining. ('oUjrave, 
refresh (rf^- fresh'), v. [< me. rr/rrshnif re- 
frctfehcUf r/;/m«ry*c«,<()F. rcfn^Hehir, rcJ'raiKchir, 
also re/rcMeltierj njrainttier (= Kp. l^g. rrjrcscar 
= It. riHfrescarc,\ ME. rrf'nsrtnr, rrfriHmrv)^ 
refresh, cooI,< E. r^*-, again, J’riHCuHj frcecuSf 
new, recent, froMli : see /WW/.] I, fra}ts, 1, To 
make fresli or us if now again; frosln^n; im- 
prove; rostoiH'; rox»air; njiiovatc. 

I have dnnIrM liyni f(> nmvi* tlu^ fc»r refretthing 

of tho toiiii of Vuniiowtii with Htiitf of onlimuce and 
gotitiOH and nowfln;, jukI Jif wid hr woldr. 

7 Wun Letten, 1. 427^ 

Boforo I rntrrrd on iny voya^r, I t<M>k care to rr/renh iny 
niotnory hiuoiik thr (;la»Kh’ 1111111011 ). 

At/tliMon, KrniurkR on Italy, Prof. 

I reniriniMT, old a)'nt]rni;in, how often you wont homo 
in a day to rrjrrnh yoiirroiintiaiaiice and dresH when 'J'ora- 
niinta rrluned in your lirart. Tiitlor, Mo. Ufi. 

Am ill Moiiir. Holitiidr thr Hiiniiner rill 
Jif/rcidieH, wImto It wIndH, thr faded green. 

Cuu'jter, In Memory of John Thornton. 

2. To innkr fresh or vigorous again ; restore 
vigor or energy to; give new strength to; re- 
invigorale; n**ereate or revive after fatigue, 
privntion, jniin, or tlie like ; reanimate. 

1 am glad of the r.otiiliigof HtephniinM and Furtunatiis, 
. . . for tlnty have rt\lreHfu‘d my spirit and yoiirH. 

J {'.or. xvi. 17, 18. 

And hilMUir hIihII re/renh Itself with hope. 

To do your grace InceaMiuit services. 

SiMk., Hen. V., ii. 2. 87. 

There are two cauHeH by the Influence of which rnotnory 
nniy he rr/r^«/ird, and hy that meniiH rendered, at the time 
of depoKitioii, more vivid than, by reaHon of the Joint in- 
tliieiu'u of the iiiiiiortnnce of the hud and tlie iineiunttirHS 
of it, It would otherwise he. One ia intermediate statc- 
inents. . . . Another is fresli IneideiitH. 

ItftUham, JiidieiiU Evidence, i. 10. 

3. To steep and soak, ]mrt.icularly vegetables, 
in pun* water with a view to restore their fresh 
appearance. ttSjm. 1 and 2. To revive, renew, recnilt, 
recreate, oiillvon, cliocr. 

n. httntns. 1. To become fresh or vigorous 
again; revive; become reanimated or reiiivig- 
orateil. 

I wentfo vishe Dr. TenlHon at KeiiMhigton, whither he 
was retired to tej'rcHh after lie liiul lien sick of tlic sniull* 
pt)X. Ktvlpn, Diary, March 7, 1084. 

2. To take refreshment, as food or drink, (.(kd- 
loq.l 

TutniderM rvfrvkhing during tlie cessation of tlielr per- 
foniiaiicuM. T/iackeray, Vanity Fair, Ixvl. 

8. To lay in a fresh stock of provisions. [fJol- 
loq.] 

"We met uii American wiialer going in to rr/rtv?i. 

Siimmwl’g CtiitmiiiU Mag. (Imp. Diet.) 

Xefresht (rc-fresh'), w. L< rv fresh, 1 ?.] The 
act of rcfresliiug; refreshment. 

Ueniity, sweete love, is like ilio iiiorning dew, 

Wiiose sliort rr/resh ii]>oii tlie tender green 
('heers for a time. Daniel, Honiiets, xlvil. 

rdfiresheil (re-fresh'n), r. t. [< re- -i- freshen.'] To 
make fresli again ; refresh ; renovate. [Uure.] 

Ill order to keep the mind in repair, it Is necessary to 
replace and rejrexhrn lliose liiiiircHslons of nature which 
are eoiitinimlly wt>ariiig away. 

SirJ. JtennulilH, On Du FivHiioy's Art of Paliiting, Mote 28. 

It had begun to rain, tlie clouds emptying themselves 
in bulk ... to aiiiniiito and re/renhen the people. 

^S. Judd, Margaret, 1. J3. 

rsftrsshor (tc-fresh'er), «. 1. One who or that 

which refrt‘shes, revives, or invigoratt's; that 
which refreshes the memory. 

This Iswimmingl is tlic purest exercise of lieuUh, 

Tlie kind refrftthrr of tlie Hiiiniiiei- lieuts. 

Thowmm, .Summer, 1. 12.'V8. 

Every fortnight or so 1 took cure timt lie sliould receive 
a fufreMtetr, as lawyers call it -- a new and revised brief 
tiiumorlalisiiig my pretensions. 

De Quincey, Sketches, 1. 72. (Davits.) 

MissPeechor (a Rclioultiiistress] went iiitolier little otH- 
eial residence, and ttwik a refresher of tlie priiieipul rivers 
and mountains of tlie world. 

JHekens, Our Mutual FHemi, ii. 1. 

2. A fee paid to counsel for continuing atten- 
tion or rf'udiuess, for the purpose of refn'sliing 
his memory as to the facts of a case before 
him, in the intervals of business, especially 
when the case is adjourned. [Colloij., Eng.]* 

Had he gone to tlio bar, he might have attained to tlie 
dignity of the Hcncli, after feathering his nest comfort- 
ably with retainers and refreshers. 

Fortnightly Jiev., N. 8., Xb 28. 

refreshful (re-fresh'fiil). ft. [^< refresh + -ful] 
Full of refresbment; refreshing. 

They spread the breathing harvest to the sun, * 
That throws refrsshfid I'ouiid a rural smell. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 864. 
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refreehfally (r^fresh'fei-i), adv. in a refresh* 
ing manner; so as to refresh. 

BtfreshfttUy 

There came upon my face . . . 

Dew-drops. KsaU, Endymion, L 

refreshing (r^frosh'ing), n. [Verbal u. of re- 
fresh, V . ] liefroshmeut ; that which refreshes ; 
ndief after fatigue or suffering. 

And late vs rest as for a daye or twayne, 

That your pcplll may hane refremhing; 

Thauiie we wolle geve them hatell new ageyn. 

Getierj/des (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2091. 
Secret refreshings that repair his strengtii. 

JfOton, 8. A., 1. 605. 

refreshing (re-fresh'ing),/!. a. [I^ir. of rtfresh, 
i’.] Tending or serving to refresh ; invigorat- 

, ing; reviving; reanimating: 8omotiin<*H used 
with a humorous or sarcastic implication. 

Who [Cercsl with thy saffron wings upon my flowers 

Ditfusest honey-drupM, refreshing showers. 

AViaA-., Tempest, Iv. 1. 70. 
And one good action in the midst of crimes 
Is *Spiite refreshing,** in tlie alfected phrase 
Of these ambrosial Pharisaic times. 

Jiyron, Don Juan, viil. 90. 

refreshingly (re-fresli'ing-li), adv. In a re- 
freshing manner; so as to refresh or give new 
life. 

refreshingness (re-fresli'ing-nes), w. The char- 
act(^r of being rt*fn*shing. Imp. Diet. 

refreshment (re -fresh 'men t), «. [< OF. re- 

fresvJicmtnU rcfruischemeiu, etc. (also rafre- 
ehissement, rafraisehissement, rafraicMssenicnt, 
F. rafraiehissemcni), refreshment; as refresh + 
-ment.] 1 . The act of refreshing, or the state of 
being refreshed; relitif after exliaustion, etc. 

Although the worship of H<k1 Is tlio cliief end of the in- 
stitution [the HabbathJ, yet tlie refreshment of the lower 
ranks of mankind by an intertnisHloii of their lahouiti is 
indispensably a secondary ohjiict. 

lip. Horary, Works, II. xxill. 

2. That which refresbes; a recreation; that 
which gives fresh strength or vigor, as food, 
drink, or rest: in the plural it is now almost 
exclusively applied to foo<l and drink. 

When we need 

Refreshment^ whether food or talk iietween, 

Food of tlie mind. MUttm, P. \m, lx. 287. 

Having taken a little refreshment, wo went to tlie lAtin 
(Convent, at wliich all Frank Pllgrlins are wont to be en- 
tertained. Maundreli, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 67. 

Such honest refreshments and comforts of life our Chris- 
tiuu Hlierty has made it lawful for us to use. Dp. Sitrat. 

** May I olfer you any refreshment, Mr. ? I haven't 

the advantage of your name.'' Thackeray, Pendennis, xv. 
Refreshment Sunday, the fourth Sunday hrj.«nt; Mill- 
lent Sunday. The name of Refreshment or Refection Sun- 
day (Dominica Refectionis) Is generally explalnetl as refer- 
ring to the feeding of tlie iiiiiltitude niuiitloniMl In the 
(iospel for tlie day (John vl. 1-14). Also called Hragget 
Sunday. Jerusalem Sunday, LmUtre, Mtdhering Sunday, 
Rose Sunday, Simnel Sunday. 

refretf, relretet, w, Hec refrait. 
refricationt (ref-ri-ka'shon), w. [< L. refrieare, 
rub or scratch open again, < re-, again, 4* fri- 
care, rub: see/riefiow.] A rubbing up afresh. 

In those legal sacTlflcos there Is a coritlriual refricatUm 
of the memory of tiioso sins every year which wo have com- 
mitted. Rp. UaU, Hard Texts, Heb. x. 8. 

refrigerant (re-fri j'o-rant ), a. and n. [< OF. rc- 
frigirant, F. refrUj^antzsi Sp. Pg. refrigerantczs: 
It. refrigerantc, rifruferante, < L. refriflfiran(t-)s, 
jipr. of refrigerarh, make cool, grow cool again : 
see refrigerate,] I, a. Abating heat; cooling. 

Hnctiious liniments or salves . . . devised ns lenitive 
and refriiterard. iloUand, tr. of Pliny, xxxiv. 18. 

II. V. 1, Anything which abates the sensa- 
tion of heat, or cools. — 2. Figuratively, any- 
thing which allays or extinguishes. 

This almost never foils to prove a refrigerant to passion. 

Blair. 

refrigerate (re-frij'e-rftt), r. t; pret. and pp. 
refrigerated, p’pr. refrigerating. [< E. refrige- 
ratus, pp. of refrigerare (> It. refrigerare, Hfrtge- 
rare = Sp. Pg. refrigerar = F. refrigfrer), make 
cool again, < re-, again, + frigerare, make .cool : 
8ee/r/<;cr<i/c.] To cool; make cold; allay the 
heat of. 

The great brixes wliich the motion of the air in groat 
circles (such as are under the girdle of the world) proilu- 
cclii, which do refrigerate. Bacon, Nat Hist., f 808. 

The air is intolerably cold, either continually refrige- 
rated with frosts or disturbed with tempests. 

Goldsmith, Anhnated Nature, 1. 142. 

refrigeratet (re-frij'e-rat.l, a, [< ME. refrige- 
rate, < Ij. refngcratu8',op,i see the verb.] Cooled ; 
made or kept cool; allayed. 

Nowebenes, . . . 

. . . upnl licked soone. 

Made dene, and sette up wel refrigerate. 

From grobbos sane wol kepe up thelre estate. 

PaUadius, Husbondrle (E. E. T. S.X P> 160. 


r a Mgar a tton 

raMgaratliig-chaiiibar (if-frtj'e-rfi-i 
cham^b^r), n. A chamber in which the Mr 
is artificially cooled, used especially for the 
storage of perishable provisions during warm 
weather. 

refirigaratiiig-iiiacliine (re-frij'e-rft-ting-ma- 
sheiP), n. A machine for the artificial produc- 
tion of cold. In such machines mechanical power Is 
employed fur the convenion of heat Into work by operat- 
ing upon a gas at a temperature for removed from that at 
which such gas becomes a Uqtiid. They perform the fol- 
lowing cycle of operations : first, the gas Is compressed 
into a smaller volume, in which compression its oontained 
heat is Increased by the heat-equivalent of the work per- 
formed in the compression; secondly, the compressed 
gas Is cooled under constant pressure, and thus brought 
near to the temperature of the oimlltig medium (usually 
water), and the Increase of heat due to compression Is re- 
moved ; tliirdly, the compressed and cooled gas is permitted 
to expanil, expending a TKirtlon of its expansive force in the 
performance of work. This work having been performed 
Hi the exiieiiso of the store of heat originally contained in 
the gas, the latter has now lost the heat-equivalent of the 
work, and Its temperature is greatly lowered. The now 
cold gas can be used for the refrigeration of any other sub- 
Btanoe which has a higher temperature by methods de- 
scribed under iee-maohine and refrigeration. In other ma- 
chines a gas or vapor the ordinary temperature of which 
is near to that at which it liqnefles is compressed and 
cooled, and subsequently permitted to assume the gaseous 
form. By the compression the temperature of liquefaction 
is raised till it becomes the same as or a little higher than 
that of a conveniently available cooling medium, such as 
ordinary atmosplierlc air, or, most commonly, water at or- 
dinary temneratiire, the application of which to cooling 
the gas still under constant pressure reduces it to the 
liquid state, or to a state of Intermixed liquid and gas. The 
subsequent expansion of the liquid into gas is performed 
at the expense of its inner heat. It therefore stilfers a re- 
duction of temperature, to restore which it absorbs Its la- 
tent heat of vaporization from a surrounding or contigu- 
ous substance (usually a saline solution), whicli, thus made 
cold, is used for cooling air-spaces, or refrigerators or aiib- 
stanees therein contained, or for making ice. Machines 
of either of the above classes are very commonly called ice- 
machines, and are so styled in the clasHiflcatlons of inven- 
tions in both the United States and British patent-oiflcea, 
whether designed for the manufacture of Ice, for merely 
cooling substances in insulated spaces or refrigerators, or 
fur both these purposes. 

refrigeration (ro-frij-o-ra'shpu). w. [< OF. 
refrigeration, F. rf^frigeration == Sp, refrigera- 
non = Pg. refrigeruifio = It. refrigerasmw, < 
L, refruf(:ratio(n-), a cooling, coolness, mitiga- 
tion (of diseases), < refrigerare, ^>p. refrigera- 
tus, make cool a^in: see refrigerate,] 1. 
Tbo act of Tcfrigorating or cooling; tlie abate- 
ment of heat; the state of being cooled. 

Buchethynges os are fyned l>y continuall heatc, mouynge, 
and circulation are hyiidered by refrigeration or couldo. 

R. Eden, tr. of Jacobus Uastaldiis (First DiMiks on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 204). 

Tiie testimony of geological evidence . . . Indicates a 
general refrigeratitm of climate. 

Crtill, Climate and Time, p. 530. 

Specifically — 2. The operation of cooling va- 
rious substances by artificial processes. This is 
effected by the use of inclosures in which the articles to 


cooling, by floating metallic pans or vcsroIh containing ice 
upon the surface of the liqiihl to be c<M>lcd, or hy circulat- 
ing the latter over an extended surface of some good con- 
ductor of heat cooled by continuous contact of cold water, 
cold air, or cold brine with the opjioBlte surface. Beeics- 
machine and refrifieraiing.mnchine.-^trharn\tm\ 
ration, refrigeration by tlie use of mixtures of substances 
which, during their admixture, by mutual solution of each 
in the other, or the solniion of one or more in another or 
others, become lowered in temperature hy absorfition of 
the latent heat of liquefaction from the sensible heat 
Kemorkable changes of tcmpcratiiro are thus produced 
by a variety of refrigerating mixtures or freesing-mlx- 
tiires. Bee freesing -mixture.— Meobanioal roMkora- 
tion. (o) In its strictest sense, the conversion of beat 
into work by the expansion of a volume of gas or vapor 
which performs woik during the act of expansion, as in 
moving a piston against some resistance, nsuidly that of 
a pump or compressor for compressing another volume 
of such gas or vapor. The gas during the expansion, if it 
expands adiabatlcally, is reduced in temperature by the 
conversion of its inner heat into work, the reduction being 
found in degrees by dividing the work due to the expan- 
sion hy the product of the speoiflo heat of the gas, the 
weight of the volume expanded, and the mechanical equiv- 
alent of heat Air mechanically refrigerated is fre<mently 
discharged directly into refrigerators or rooms it is desired 
to cool, but in apparatus for cooling by the use of other 
gases and vapors a strong solution of some salt which re- 
sists freezing at low temperatures — as sodium, calcium, or 
magnesium chlorid — is used as a medium for extracting 
heat from the substances and spaces to be cooled, and as 
a vehicle for conveying the heat so abstracted to the me- 
chanically cooled gas. Bee ice-machine. (5) In a broader 
sense, a lurocess of refrigeration in which the cycle of heat- 
ohanges is only partly produced by meohaiilcal action, os 
in compression ice-machines using anhydrous ammonia, 
wherein the cooling of the vapor takes place entirely dur- 
ing the formation from the liquid, and is caused by ab- 
soiption of the latent heat of vaporization fnrni the zen- 
zlble heat of the zubstance, the mechanical port of the 
procees being wholly confined to compressing the ammo- 
nia-vapor while liquefying ii under the setion of cold and 
pressure. Buch machines are the moei effective and the 
most extensively used. 




TdMgarati'ft (vf-frij Vr|>tiT). a. and n. [» 
OF.reJHgeramF. r^iraftf tm Sp. Pg. re^ 
fHgerattvo m It. reflf^eraUvo. r{fligerativo ; as 
refrigerate + -<w.] I. a. Cooling; refrigerant: 
as, a refrigerative treatment. 

All leotuoes aro toy nature r^rigeteUve, and doe coole 
the bodie. aoUondt tr. of Pliny, xlx. 8. 

n, H. A medicine that allays the sensation 
of heat ; a refrigerant. 

refligerator (r§-£pii'e-ra-tor), n, [< refrigerate 
+ -ofl.] That which refrigerates, cools, or 
keeps cool ; specifically, any vessel, chamber, or 
apparatus de- 

“18 ■' 

a temperature 
little if at 
all above the 
freesing-point. 

In a reetrloted 
«ei»e, a refriffenu 
tor !• an Inoloeed 
ohamtoer or com- 
partment where 
inuate. flah, fruity 
or Uquon, etc., 
are kept cool by 
thepreeenceof loe 
or freeclng-mlx- 
turea, or by the 
circulation of cur- 
rentoof cold air or 
liquid supplied by 
an Ice-maohlne or 
a refrigeratlng- 
inachlne. Domes* 
tic refrigerators 
aro made in a 
great variety of 
shapes, and may 
l>e either portable 
or built into the 
walls of a house. 

They rongo from 
the common ice- 
Inix (which In Its 
simplest form is 
merely a metal- 
lined wooden Imx 
with facilities for drainage, kept partly filled with Ice on 
which fish or meat may be kept) to large and elaborate 
ice-cliests and Ice-rooms. Hmiul refrigerators are some- 
times called ice-M^ea— AnesthetlO rsfklgmtor. Bee 
aneMheiie, 

reftigerator-car (ro-frij'o-rfi-tor-kar), n. A 
freight-car fitted up for the preservation by 
means of cold of perishable merchandise. sucU 
cars are aupplled with an ice-chamber, and sometimes with 
a blower, which is driven by a belt from one axle of the 
cur. and causes a constant circulation of air over the ice 
unu through the oar. [U. S.] 

xefirigeratory (re-frij'e-ra-to-ri), a, and w. [= 
Sp. Fg. It. refrigeratohoj < L, refrigeratorim, 
(.‘ooling, refrigeratory, < refrigerarey pp. n/ri- 
geratua, <ioo\i rtfrigerate,} I. «. Cooling; 
mitigating heat.. 

This grateful ncld spirit that first coinos over is . . , 
highly rt^rigeraUny. diuretic, sudorific. 

Bp. Berkeley, tr. of Birls, § l‘JO. 

n. w.; pi. refrigeratories (-riz). An^rthing 
which ref rige^rates ; a ref rigerant ; a refrigera- 
tor ; any vessel, chamber, or pipe in which co<il- 
iiig is effected. 

A delicate wlno^ and a durable refriyeralery. Mortimer, 

Tefrigarinmt (ref-ri-je'ri-um), n. [= It. Sp. Pg. 
refrigerio, a cooling, mitigation, consolation, < 
Tih. refrigeriumy < L. rcfrigcrarcy make cool : 
Hce refrigerate,'] Cooling refreshment; refri- 
geration. 

It must be acknowledged, the ancients have talkcsl much 
of annual rtifr^riume. South, 

TeMngetf r, t, [< L. refringcrCy break up, break 

’ ! tieejra-etion. 
To infringe 
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figio, < L. rttfitgiuMy a taking refuge, refuge, a 
place of refufim, < rtfagerty flee back, retreat, < 
re-, back, + /uj/ere, flee : fugitive, Cf. re- 

/aif, nj/bfe®.] 1. Shelter or protection from 
danger or distress. 

And aa thou art a rightful lord and Juge, 

Be yeve ua neither mercy ne rtifuye. 

Chawer, Knight's Tale, 1. K02. 
Bocka, dens, and caves ! But I in none of these 
Flud place or refuge, MUUm, V, L., ix. 110. 

2. That which shelters orproteof k from danger, 
distress, or calamitv ; a stronghold which iiro- 
tects by its strengtn, or a sanctuary which se- 
cures safety by its saoredness ; any place whore 
one is out of the way of a threatened danger or 
evil ; Bpeciflcally, an institution wheri^ the des- 
titute or homeless find temporary shelttT; an 
asylum. 

God ia our n(fuge and atrength, a very present help in 
trouble. Ps. xlvi. 1. 

Tlio high hills are a rtfuge for the wild goats, and the 
rocka for the conies. Pm. civ. 18. 

Drawn from hit refuge In some lonely elm, 

. . . ventures forth . . . 

The squirrel. Cowper, Task, vi. .sio. 

3. An expedient to secure protection, defense, 
or excuse; a device; a contrivance; a sliift; a 
resource. 

Their latest t^fuge 

Was to send him. Shak.y Oor., v. ll. 

O, teach me how to make mine own excuse ! 

Or at the least this refuge let me find ; 

Though my gmss blood be stain’d with this abuse, 
Immaculate and spotleaa la my mind. 

Shak., Lucreco, 1. 

A yonth unknown to Pheebns, in desntilr, 
nd p 


raAiflal 

or character of being refulgent ; a flood of light ; 
splendor; brilliancy. 

A bar of ore, the heat and rc/vlgente of which were al- 
most Insupporiable to me at ten feet distance. 

WraxaU, lour through Northern i'arls of Kiintptt, p. 169. 
•Byn. JB^uigenec, Splendor, etc. (see nuiianee\ brightness, 
refolgency (ro-fuFjen-si), n, [As refulgeni'e 
(see -cy).J Siimo m refulgence, 
reftllgent (rv-f»l'j«»t), a, [< of. rrfulgenty 
F, ^fulgent = Hp. Pg. refulgente =3 It. rj/w/- 
gcntcy < L. refulgcn(t-)Sy ppr. of refulgtrey nasli 
i>ack, shino brilliantly, \ rc-, back, + fulgcrcy 


flash,' shine: see fulgent] Kmitting or rofioct- 
■ “ ‘it; tdiiniijg; splendid. 


^f those 
Gild nut 


' RefrlgerAtor. 
a, body of the refrigerator : b, paper dieuth- 
ing : r, a shelf for supporting ice */ /• drip- 
pipe t if, ulr-trup : h, clrip-pitn ; /. J*. lids 
covering Ice-chainher ; h, door of compart- 
ment containing shelves /, of corrugated gal* 
vAuixed iron, on wldch are supported the arti- 
cles to l)e preserved by refrigeration ; tc, zinc 
linir^. 


I'uts Ilia laat refuge all in heaven and prayer. 

Bope, Duneiad, 11. t!14. 
Patriotism Is the last refuge of a tooundrid. 

Jofamn, in lluswell, an. i77:>. 

Heoliar- 
sholter nf 

ige, a clinrify, 

ragged, or Industrial aohtxil. Also called ooye or ffinii' 
houee qf refuge, 1. Hi^oty, seoiirlty. 2. AHyluni, re 

treat, sanctuary, hartoor, covert, 
refuge^ (rcf'ig). v.; pret. andpp. refugedy ppr. 


CltvofBeltige. See Harbor of reftiffe. Hee 

{>ori.~ House of reftlge,an institution for the shelt 
the homeless or deatliute.— School Of refuge, a chnritv 

Hfye or ffiriK 


unon. Fate 

xerringen^ 
+ Th< 


(ro-frln'jen-si), «. [< refringen{l) 
+ -f'yT] The power of a substance to refract a 
iw; refringOTit or refractive power, 
refnngent (r^-frin'jent), a. [< F. r^fringent =s 
»%. refringent€y < li“ refringen(t-)Sy ppr. of rc- 
fringere, break up, break off: see refract] 
PosHessiiig the quality of refractiveness ; re- 
fractive; refracung: as, a refringent prism. 
[Rare.] 

Refraction ts the deflection or bending which luminous 
rays Mperience in passing obliquely from one medium to 
another. . . . According as the refracted ray approaches 
w deviates from the normal, the second medium la said 
to be more or leas rqfiringent or refracting than the first. 

Atkineon, tr. of Ganot’s Fhyslcs (loth ed.X I 536. 

xefrpidett Same as refreid, 
xoft * (reft). Preterit and past partici pie of reave, 
rdNiet, n. Obsolete forms of rift^, 
xef^i (ref'^), n. [< ME. ref^Cy < OF. (and 
*^0 as Pp. ff ' ' ' « - 


refugy refueh s Bp. Pg. It. re- 


iiig a bright light; 

I beams of Jlcav'n’s gnwt light 
(lay, what is the day but nightlf 

Quariee, Eiublema, v. 12. 

Wliure aoiiio refulgent auiisetof India 
Streams o'er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 

Tennyeon, Experiments, Milton. 

refulgently (rc-ful'jont-li), adv. With reful- 
goiice ; with great brightiiess. 
refund^ (re-fund'), r, I, [< OF. refondre, re- 
melt, piHMist, refondrey refoudeTy restore, pay 
back, F. refondrey remelt, rei^ast, remodel, ro- 
fomi, = l*r. rtfondre =s 8 p. Pg. refundiVy ^ur 
out again, = It. rifondere, pour out, remelt, 
recast, < Jj. refundvrcy pour back, restor^ < 
re-, buck, +/iiwdm’, pour: see refoumfi* The 
OP, refondrey in the form refondeTy in the sense 
‘restore,’ seems to be cDiifiised with refondeTf 
reftindtry ri'establish, rebuild, restore: see ro- 
fonnd^. In dof. 2 the E. verb appar. associ- 
ated with fund^y n. (Jf. refund*^,] If. To pour 
back. 

Were the laitnoiirs of the eye tinctured wltli any color, 
they would refund that colour upon tliu object. 

Bay, Works of Creation, IL 

2. To return in payment or compensation for 
Avliat has been taken ; rej»ay ; restore. 

With this you liavu rejnild mo two tbouNand Pound, 
and if you did nut refund thus Inuiest'ly, I could not have 
supply d her. ^ede. Tender lluslmiid, 1. 1. 

3, To resupply wilh funds; reimbiirso; in- 
doiniiify. [Rare.] 

The painter has a demand ... to bo fully refunded^ 
1)oth fur his disgruceM, his losses, and the apparent dan- 
ger of his life. Su>(ft, to Up. Uorte, May 173(lw 

Reftmding Act, a United States statute of July 14th, 
1870, pr<»vlaing for the issue of 5, and 4 per cent hotidi^ 
and for devoting tlie proceeds to the ivdemption of ont- 
stnndiiig bonds. 

refund^ (r(>-fuTid'), w. [< re/wwdi, t>.] Bopay- 
meiit; return of money. [Colloq.] 

Their lots were (tonHscaUsl ; no refund was made of the 
purchase money or ooinpeiisatioii allowed for improve- 
ments. Vitp. Sci, Mo., XXVIll. 784. 

No refund of duty shall be allowed after the lapse of 
fourteen days from the time of entry. 

U. S. Cone. Heptrrte (1880), No. 72, p. 688. 

refund'*^ (re-fund'), V. t [< re- + futuO,] To 
fund agaiii or anew, as a public debt, 
refunder^ (re-fun'd(^r), n. [< refund^ + -or^,] 

( hie who refunds or rej)ayH. 
refimder^ (re-fun 'dcT), n, [< refund'^ + -erl.] 
One who refunds or favors r(>fiiiiding or fund- 
ing anew. 

refmdment (re-fund'ment), w. [< refund^ + 
-mrnt] Tln^ ue-t of refunding or returning 
in payment or eompensation that which has 
b(‘en borrowcfd or taken; also, iliat which is re- 
funded. 

Church land, alienated to lay uses, was formerly de- 
nounced to have this sllnpory quality dike thawing snowj. 
But some portions of It sorneliriw always stuck so fast 
that the denunciators have been fsin to postpone the 
prophecy of refundment to a late fMsiieriiy. 

I'opiilar Knllnclos, 11. 

refurbish (ro-f/^r'bi 8 h),r.f. ^rc--¥ furbish. Cf. 
OF. reforlnr, refourinr, F. refourlnr = It. rifor- 
hiroy refurbish.] To nirbisk anew; polish' up. 

It requires a bettor poet to refurhieh u trite thought 
than to exhibit an orluinal. 

Landor, Imaginary Convc-rsatlons, Abbe Dclille and Wal- 

iter Landor. 

refhmlBh (r 6 -f(*r'iiish), V. t [< re- + furnish. 
Cf. OF. refonrnir, F. refournir =r It. rifornire, 
refumish.J To furnish or supply anew; refit 
with furniture. 

By his moste excellent wItte, he (Henry VII.] . . , ro- 
uiued the lawes, . . . refurnxeehed his domliiiona, and re- 
payred his niaiiouni. Sir T. Elyol, The Governour, L 24. 

refused; admitting refusal. 

A rtfumble or little thing in one's eye. 

Young, Sermons^ IL 

refhsal (re-fu'zal), n. [< AF. refusal; as re- 
fuse^ + -a?.] i. The act of refusing; denial 


uge or excuse for. 

Silly beggars, 

Who, sitting in the atocks, refuge their shame, 

That many nave and othem must sit then). 

Shak., Kicli. II., v. r>. 2(1. 
Even by those gods who refuged her abhorred. 

Drgden, iEiieid, ii. 782. 

n. intrans. To take shelter. [Hure.J 

Tlie Duke de Soubise refuged hether from France iijmiii 
mlscarrluge of some undertiucingB of his there. 

Sir J, Finett, Foreign Ainbassiubtrs, ]). 11 i. 
Upon tlie crags 

the northern shore, u]m>ii the heights 
iow few have refugrd ! Southey. 

A dialectal form of refuse-. 


Which v< 
Eastwi 


refuffe^ (i*«i'vj), w 
Hailiwclt 

ref^ee (ref-u-je'), n. [< F. r^fugi6 (= Sj). Pg. 
rvfugiado = It. refugiato), pj). of refugier. 1 ak(^ 
refuge: see refuge^, r.] 1. On(» wd'io lb *(*8 to a 

refuge or sbeltor or jdace of safety. 

Under whatever name, the city on the rocks, small iit 
first, strengthened by refugees from Suloiia, grow and jiros- 
pered. E. A. Freeman, Venice, |>. 221). 

2. One who in times of jiorsecuf ion or political 
commotion flees to a foreign <?ouutry for safety. 

Poor rtfugeee at first, they purchnso hero ; 

And soon as donixen'd tlicy doniinoor. 

Dryden, tr. of Satires of .liivonnl, ill. 

3, One of a band of marauders during tlie 
American Revolution: so called because they 
placed themselves under the refuge or protec- 
tion of the British crown : same as rotr-ltoy, 2 . 

reftlgeaiBXn (rof-u-ye'izm ), n. [ < refugee + -ism .] 
The state or condition of a refugei*. 

A Pole, or Czech, or something of that fermenting sort, 
in a state of political refugeeiem. 

George Eliot, Daniel Dcronda, xxil. 

refaitf, n. [ME. , also refuyty refute, refuty refutty 
< OF. refiiit, refugt, refuiy m., refuiley refutCy F. 
refuitCy r., flight, escape, < refuir, fl(?e, < h, re- 
fugersy floe : see refugt^.] Refuge ; iirotection. 

Thou art largesse of pleyn folieften, 

Haveiie of refute, of quiete, and of reste. 

Chitueer, A. B. C., 1. 14. 


and ooimfort to alle the hoste. 


refulgence 


Mrdin (E. E. T. 8.), 111. 622. 


fulgentiay ^ 

gen{t-)8y refulgent: see refulgent] The state 
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or r^eeiioti of anything demanded, solicited, 
or olforod for acceptance. 

For upon thoyr rf/itaaU and fomaklriffo of the ffoKpell, 
the Muiie waa to you by bo muche y«* ratiicr offereiT. 

J, (Tdalt, On Hotii. xl. 

T fioBoech you 

Tliat niy rf/tual of bo ffrcat an offer 
May make no ill t^onstruction. 

Fletclurr, MpnniBh Curate, 1. 1. 

2. The choice of refusing or faking; tlie right 
of taking in preference to others; option of 
buying; preiimption. 

I moan to 1 m* a Hiiltor tft your wnrKhlj) 

For the Htnull teiieineiit, . . . 

»Vhy, If your worRlilf) trlve me but your hand, 

That I limy have t he rc/umil, I have done:. 

Ji. Joiumtf Volpon^v. 4. 

KelKhboiir Mteel’H wife uHked to have the rt\fwal of it, hut 
I gueBH I won’t Bell It. HalihutUm, 

bamai'd'B Act Ipiiwd In 17;ir»l, whieh nvoldtHl and pro- 
hlbltod all HTH>(;u]idivi* deallngH In the Hrltlsh piiblle funda, 
**putH'* and rf/uMolH. and even Biieli ordinary tranaactlona 
aa aelMng titiM;kN whieh tlie vendor bos not In hla noaaea- 
alon at the time. Atneto^nlA Century, XXVl. 862. 

3. Ill hijflrauL the reHistanco of u i>ile 

at liny point to further driving — To buy the ra- 
fiual of. H‘»e buy. 

refuse* (re-fit//), r.; pret. and jip. rf jipr. 
rr/imfifi. ' [< MK. rrfusen, reffmen, i OF. rvfu~ 
8vr, rt'u/tisrry raufuncry F. rrJttMcr = Hp. rehmar 
= Pg. rvfumr =* It. rifumrt;, refuse, dtmy, re- 
ject; origin uncertain; perhaps (1) < LL. 
fusarf\ fr(Mj. of Ji. rcfmuhrcj pp. rvftum^, nour 
back, give back, restore (see rvfund^^ anu cf. 
rvfu8r^)\ or (1!) irreg. < L. rt[futdre^ refuse (see 
p(*rliii])S by confusion witli recusauif 
refuse (see rev use)) or (II) < OF. refus^ refuse, 
leavings (see rr/W*^).] I. Iram, 1. 'J’o deny, 
as a retiuost, doinand, or invitation; decline to 
do or grant: as, to refuse admittance; she re- 
fused herself to callors. 

Aucept«th than of uh thu truwo oiitcnto, 

'Jliut novur yut refuatJen your liUMtu. 

Chauctfr, Clerk'H Talu, 1. 72. 

If you re/uae your aid 
111 this BO nuvor nuedod help, yet do not 
irpbraid 'a with our diatreaii. Shak,, Cor., v. 1 . .Ti. 
He then went to the iowii-luill : on their refumny him 
eiitruiKHi. he hunt open the diMir with hinfoot, and aeiiied 
himaelf abruptly. WalpUe, Lutten, IT. 2. 

2. To dcH’line to accept; reject: as. io ref use. 
an oftice ; to refuse an olfer. 

And qiiliofiie 30 niicht for to rejtuat 
Frome that grei ofllcu, chali'Ke, and cure. 

i/am/er, ilewtlc of KyiiglH (K. E. T. 8 .)^ 1. 608. 
The alone which the liiillderari/uaBd la become the head 


{faire rrfua dts ^ object to, refuse, d 
HO as to cause rejection, efra de re/tM,be refused, 
eerf dc refits, a refuse stag, etc.), associated with 
the verb refuser, refuse, and prob. < L. rtfusus, 
pp. of refunderOf pour back, give back, restore: 
see refuse^, refund^. Some confusion may have 
(fxisted with OF. refus, refugee, refits, refitit, 
refuge: seo re/uit, I. w, Thatwnich 

is refused or rejectea ; waste or useless matter; 
the worst or meanest i>art; rubbish. 

Thun haat made ua tsrtifuse. Lam. ill. 46. 

Yet man, labnrloua man, by alow degreea . . . 

Hleana up tho r^use of the general apoll. 

Cmtper, Herolam, 1. 70. 

Shards and acurf of salt, and aoum of droaa, 

Old plaah of ralna, and re/itse patch’d with moas. 

Tennyaon, Vision of Sin, v. 

|yu. Br^a, aenm, droaa, trash, rnbhlah. 

II. a. Kef used; rejected; hence, worthless; 
of no value: as, the refuse paits of stone or 
timber. 

To Rcn me languyahlnge, 

That am re/ua of every creature. 

Chaueer, TroUus, 1. 670. 

They fought not against them, but with the rt^/um and 
scattered people of the overthrown army hla father had 
lost before. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 207. 

Everything that was vile and n^uw, that they destroyed 
utterly. 1 Bam. xv. 9. 

refose^ (re-fuz'), V. t. t< re- + fust^, v.] To 
fuse or melt again. 

reftiser (rf-fu'z6r), w. One who refuses or re- 
ject s. 

The only rtSuana and condemners of this catholic prac- 
tice. Jet. Taylftr, 

refiudon (re-fu'zhon), w. [< OF. refusiou, F. 
rt fusion = It. rifmioiie, C L. refusio(u-\ an 
overflowing, < refiiudere, ^p.refnsus, pour back: 
see refuse^, refund.'] 1. A renewed or repeated 
melting or fusion. — 2. The act of pouring back ; 
a red owing. 

It hath been obiceted to me that this doctrine of tbo 
re/uaion of the aoiil was very conaiatent with the belief ol 
tt future state of rowarda and piiniahiuontB, in tlie Inter- 
mediate apace between death and the reBoliition of the 
soul into the TO cv, WarimrUm, Legation, 111., note cc. 

refutability (re-fu-ta-bil'i-ti), w. [< refutable + 
-//»/ (see -huity').] Capability of being refuted. 

refutable (rd-fu'ta-bl), <I. [= of. ^refutable 

= Hp. refutable = Pg. rvfuidrel; as refute^ + 
-able,] Capable of being refuted or disproved ; 
that may be proved false or erroneous. 

Ho altera the t^xt, and creates a refiUable doctrine of 
hla own. Juniua, Letters, iiv. 


How wilt tkoa rsaion with them, how e0tfe 
Their idoliams, tnuUtlona, parsdoiMf 

jraiomP.B.jv.28a 

And he aaya much that many may dispute, 

And cavil at with ease, but none refute. 

Cowper, Truth, L MO. 

2. To overcome in ar^ment; prove to be in 
error: as, to refute a disputant. 

I'here were so many wltneooea to these two miracles 
that It is linpoaaible to rt^fule such multitudes. Additon, 
Bgyn. 1. Confute and Refute agree in representing a quick 
amf thorough answer to aaaertlona made by another. Con- 
fute applies to arguments, rtfUU to both arguments and 
charges. 

refnte'^t, n. See refuit, 

refuter (re-fu't(T), n. One who or that which 
refutes. 

My refuier't forehead is stronger, with a weaker wit. 

Bp» Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, L § 8. 

reg. All abbreviation of (a) regent; (b) register; 
(e) registrar; id) regular; (e) regularly. 

regain (re-gan'), V, t [< OP. regaignier, regaa- 
gner, rewatgnier, P. regagner (=s Sp. reganar = 
Pg. reganhar s It. rigundagnarc), < re-, again, 
+ gaagnicr, gaigner, gain: see gaifi^,] 1. To 
gain anew; recover, as what has escaped or 
been lost ; retrieve. 

But by degrees, flrat this, then that reyain^d. 

The turning tine bears back with flowing chance 
Unto the Dauphin all we had attain’d. 

Daniel, (Mvll Wan, v. 44. 

If our Fathen have lost their Liberty, wliy inav not we 
laliour to regain it? Selden, Table-Talk, p. 40. 

Hopeful to regain 

Thy love, the sole contentment of my heart. 

Milton, F. L.. x. 072. 

Ah, love! although the mom shall come again. 

And on now rose-buds the new sun shall smile, 

('an we regain what we have lost meanwhile? 

William Marria, Earthly Faradisu, I. S.Sh. 

2. To urrive at again; return to; succeed in 
reaching once more : as, they regained the shores 
in safety. 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regain'd the 
place. Leigh Hunt, The (Hove and the IJoiia. 

B Bsm. 1. To repoBscBS. 

regaP (re'gal), a, and n, [< ME. regal, regall, 
< OP. regaf, regal, roval (as a noun, a royal 
vestment), in veniaculor form real, F. real (> 
E. reaV<t) and royal (> E. royal)*, s Pr. rvial, 
rial = Bp. Pg, real (> E, re'aV^, a coin) = P- 
rcgale, reale, < L. regalis, royal, kingly, < rtx 
{reg-), a king: see rex, CL rcal^, redl^, royal, 
regale'^,] I, a. Pertaining to a king; kingly; 
royal: as, a regal title; regal authority; regat 


atone of tho corner. Ts. cxviil. 22. 

I, Anthony biimpkin, Esquire, of Blank place, rt/usr you, 
Constuntia Neville, spinster, of no place at all. 

OotdsniitJi, Klie StiMips to Conquer, v. 

3t. To disown; disavow; forsake. Narcs, [“God 
refuse imd” was formerly a fashionable impre- 
cation.] 

Reffuae me nut onto of your Keiiiu[inlbrauiict‘. 

rolitical Voema, etc. (ed. Furnlvull), p. 41. 
He timl vn yowth^ no vcrlue wyll vse, 

III Age nil honour wyll hym Refuee. 

Jioolre of Preeedeiwe (E. E. T. B., extra ser.), I. (18. 
Deny thy father, and refuae thy tiiime. 

Shnk., U. and J., II. 2. 84. 

4. ‘Mint,, to hold (troops) buck, or move (them) 
back from I lie regular ulinemeiit, when about 
to engage tin* enemy in bat Me. In tho obliqm* 
order of batMi*, if (*ilher Hank attack, the other 
flank is refused. — 5. Fail to receive; resist; 
repel. 

Tho acid, hy dcMlniyhig the nlknll on tho lithographic 
chalk, causes the stone to rtfuac the printing Ink except 
whoru touched by the ehulk. 


refatably (re-fu'tipbli), adv. In a refutable 
manner; so as to he refuted or disproved, 
refatal (n;-fu'tal), n. [< refute^ + -at.] Kefii- 
tution. I'Riire.’] 

A living re.futal ot the lie that a good soldier must rioods 
bo depraved. National Baptist, XXI. xili. 1. 

re^tation (ref-u-ta'shpn), n. [< OF. refuta- 
tion, F. nfuUUim = Sp. refutackm = Pg. refu- 
tacdo:sz It. rifutasione, < L. refHtatio{n-), »Tefn- 
tat ion, < refutare, pp. refutaius, refute: see n- 
fute^,] The act of refuting or disproving; tlie 
overthrowing of an argument, opinion, testi- 
inony, doctrine, or theory by argument or coun- 
tervailing ]iroof; confutation; disTiroof. Refu- 
tation Is dlstinguiahod as direct, or ostoiisiv^ indirect or 
iipogogical, a priori or a posteriori, according to the kind 
of reasoning employed. 

It was answered hy another Imke called the Rtfulaeion 
or Oucrcoinuiyiig of tho appollogie, of tlie coniienclon of 
Madrill. HaU, Hen. VIIl., an. 18. 

As for the first interpretation, because it is altogether 
wasted, It nedeth no r^itatUm. 

Caluine, Declaration on the Eighty-seventh Psalm. 


Workahop Heeeipta, Ist ser., p. 162. 
nSyn. 1 and 2. Deelinr, I{tfiuk>, Reject, Repel, ami Rebuff 
are In the order of strength. 

H, iutraus. To decline to accept or consent; 
fail to comply. 

Our i women's] hearts are fonn’d, as you ymirselvcs would 
choose, 

Too proud to ask, Um humble to refuae. 

Garth, Epll. to Addisun’s Cato. 
Free ill his will to ehexiHe or to refuse, 

Man may iinpi*i>vu the crisis, or hImihc. 

Ctnoper, Progress of Error, 1. 26. 

refuse^ f (r(;-f uz ' ) , »» . [< ME. refuse, < ( )F . refus, 
III., refuse^ f., = Tt. refuso, m.,'a refusal; from 
tlio verb; see refuse^, r. Cf. refuse"^.] A re- 
fusal. 

He bathe hitrte fill fele that list to make 
A yifte lightly, that put Is In r^iae. 

Ptlitical Roema, etc. (ed. FumIvallX p. 70. 
Thy face tempts iny soul to leave the heavens for thee, 
And Uiy words of refuae do pour even hell on me. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, I. 6«7). 

refuse^ (ref'us), n. and a, [< ME. refits, refucc, 
< OF. refus, rejf'us, repulse, refusal, rejection 


The error referred to ... Is too obvious to require a 
piu'ticular refutatim. 

Buahndl, Nature and the Bupemut., xi. 

refatatory (re-fu'ta-tp-ri), a. [< F. r^futatoire 
s 8p. Pg. refutatorio', < LL. refntatorius, of or 
belonging to refutation, refutatory, < L. rvfu- 
tarc, pp. refutatus, refute: bog refute^.] Tend- 
ing to refute; containing refutation, 
refutfll (rP-ffit'), f’. t . ; pret. and pp. refuted, 
ppr. refuting, [< OF. refuter, refute, confute, 
F. rf^fdter == Bp. Pg. refutar s= It. rifutare, re- 
fiitarc, < 1j. refutare, cheeky drive back, repress, 
repel, rebut, etc., < re- + *futare as in eonfutare, 
confute : see confute.] 1 . To disprove and over- 
throw by argument or countervailing proof; 
jirove to' be false or erroneous; as, to refute a 
doctrine or an a<*cusation. 

And then the Law of Nations gainst her rose, 

And reasons brought that no man could refute. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. lx. 44. 

Then 1 began to refute that foule error, howbeit my 
speech did nothing at all preuaile with him. 

HaHuyt'i Voyages, II. 00. 


pomp. 

Most manifest it is that these |thu pyramids], ns the 
rest, were the regall sepulchres of tlie .Aigyptians. 

Sandya, Travtdlcs, p. 09. 
With them [Ithuriel and Zephonj comes a lliird of regal 
IMirt, 

Blit faded splendour wan.. Milton, P. T.., Iv. tiCO. 

Among the gems will be found some portraits of kings 
in the Macedonian period, whiidi may be best studied in 
connexion with the regal coins of the same peiiod. 

C. T. NeAvton, Art and Archicol., p. :{74. 
Begal nr royal flBhes whales and sturgeons: so called 
from an enacTmentof Edward II. that when thrown ashore 
or caught on the British coasts they can be cliilined as the 
pr^erty of the sovereign. ssgyxL Kingly, etc. 8ec royal. 

ll.t w. pi, Koyalty; royal autliorily. 

Now he we dncliesBes, iMith I and ye. 

And sikered to the regala ot Athenes. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2128. 

regal^ (re'gal), n, [Early mod. E. regall, re- 
gaUe, also iHgole, regale; < OF. regale, F. regale, < 
Olt. regale, a n*gal. It. regale, a hand-organ (Sp. 
regalia, an organ-pipe), < regale, regal, royal, < 
L. regalis, regal, royal : see regain.] 1. A small 
portable organ, much 
used in the sixtoemth 
and fleveiiteentti cen- 
turies, eousisting of 
one or sometimes two 
sets of reed-pipes 
played with keys for 
tho playeFs right 
hand, with a small 
bellows for the left 
hand. Ita compass in- 
cluded only a few tones. 

In many esses the instru- 
ment was made to shut up 
within covers, like a largo 
liook: hence the name 
Biblc-organ, If there was 
but one pipe to each nota 
the Instrument was called (From an Md paintijig.) 
a single regal. If two pipes 

to each note, adouMs regal. The invention of the regal 
Is often erroneously ascribed to Koll, an organ-builder of 
Nuremberg, in 1676 ; the instrument was common in Eng- 
land In the reign of Hemy Vlll. It is now obsolete, bat 
the name Is still applied m Germany to oerUln reeMopa 
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«l ttM Qiswk In iMdiiid n iingli iMteniDMil waa naulljr 
0iaieda|Niirqffii9fjln 

With dnlaemm md the rtgoXUt 
SwmI nittroM mfllodjr. 

MgUon, Tatna or Ltmeototkmt (1613X (HtMiwM.) 

And in rtffolt (whore they have a pipe they call the 
nightingale pipe, which coiitaineth water) the sound hath 
a oontlnuall trembling. Bacon, Mat. HUt., 1 172. 

Bepreaentations of tcffolc ahew aa if they were fastened 
to the shoulder, while the light hand touches the keys, 
and the left is employed in blowing a small pair of bel- 
lows. 0cHU6man*i Mag., LXXIY. gS8> 

2. An old instniment of percuHsion, composed 
of sonorous slabs or slips of wood . it was a sort, of 
liarmonloa. and was played by striking the slips of wotni 
with a stick armed with a ball or knob. 
r6gftl6^ V*; pi*ot. and pp. regaled, ppr. 

regaling, [< OF. rcgaler, rcgaUer, F. regaler, en- 
tertain, regale (=r 8p. rcgalar, entertain, caress, 
fondle, pet, = Pg. regalar, entertain, charm, 
please. =s It. regalnre, entertain, treat); of 
doubtful oi*igin: (a) in one view orig. Hroat 
like a king,’ ‘treat royally,’ < regal, royal (cf. 
OF. regaler, regaller, take by royal authority) 
(see regal^); (6) in another view, lit. ‘rejoice 
oneself’ < rc- + galer, rejoice : see gala^ ; (t‘) 
the Sp. is identifted by Diez with regnlar, melt. 

< h. rcgclare, melt, thaw, warm, lit. ‘unfreeze,’ 

< re~, back, + gelare, freeze: see congeal, and 
ef. regelaUon; {d) cf. OF. regaler, I'egaller, 
divide or share equally, distribute, equalize, < 
re- + egal, equal: see egal, eouaf.] I. trane. 
To entertain sumptuously or delightfully ; feast 
or divert with that which is highly pleasing; 
gratify, as the senses: as, to regale the taste, 
the eye, or the ear. 

The Portuguese general then Invited the monks on l>oard 
hi!« vessel, where he rrualcd them, and gave tu each pres- 
ents tliat were must suitable to their austere life. 

Bruce, Source of the Mile, II. 144. 

Every old burgher had a budget of miraculous stories to 
tell alnnit the exploits of Hardkopplg Piet, wherewith he 
regaled Ids children of a long winter night 

Irving, Knlokerbocker, p. 801. 

Heliogabalus and Oalerius are reported, when dining, to 
have regaled themselves with the siglit of oiiminals tom 
by wild beasts. Ledcy, Europ. Murals, I. 2SS. 

n. intrane. To feast; have pleasure or diver- 
sion. 

See the rich churl, amid the social sons 
Of wine and wit, regaling ! 

ShenMone, Economy, 1. 14. 
On twin of hawthorn he regal'd, 

On pippins' russet peeL 

Cmeper, Epitaph on a Haro. 

The little girl . . . was met by Mrs. Norris, who thus 
regaled in the credit of being foremost to welcome her. 

Jaw AuMcn, Mausfleld Fork, 11. 

regale^ (re-gal' )» w. [< F. r^gal, also regale, a 
banquet, amusement, pleasure-party (= S)!. J’g. 
It. rvgalo, a present, gift; see regalia^, regalia), 

< regaler, regale, entertain: see rcgalel, f?.] A 
choice repast; a regalement, entertainment, or 
1 reat ; a carouse. 


Those prMsgse end llbeitte of the Ohuroh which 
wore not darogMoqr to the and the kingdom. 

tL W. jDwon, Hist Church of Eng., 1. 

3. pi. Ensigns of royalty; the apparatus of a 
coronation, as the crown, scepter, etc. The re- 
galia of England oonelat of the orowu, the sccptiT with the 
oroM, the verge or rod with the dovci, the so-called staff of 
Edward the Confessor, several swords, the ampulla for the 
sacred oil, the spurs of oblvslry, and several other piof-'es. 
These are preserved in the jewel-room in the I'uwur of 
London. The regsUa of Scotland consist of the crown, 
the scepter, and the sword of state. They, with soveral 
other regal decoration^ are exhibited in the crowu-room 
in the oasUe of Edinburgh. 

4. pi. The insignia, decorations, or jewels'’ 
of an order, as of the Freemasons.-- Regalia of 
tllg ohuroh, In England, the privileges which have been 
coneedM to the ohuroli by kings; sometimes, tlie patri- 
mony of the church. 

Begaledda (reg-a-les'i-dS), tt. pi, [NL., < 7»V- 
galecus 4* -iVfg*,] A family of taBuioHomouH 
Ashes, typified by the genus Ilegalecun. They 
have the body much compressed and elongated or rn>lN)n- 
like, the head oblong and with the opercular apporatiiH 
)>ro<luoed backward, several of the anterior dorsal rays 
elongated and constituting a kind of crest, and long, sin- 
gle, oar-1 iko rays in the position of Uie ventral fins. The 
species are pelagic and rarely seen. Home attain a length 
of more than 20 feet. 

Eegalecus (re-gal'e-kus), u, [NTj. ( Brtlunich ) , 
lit. ‘king of the herrings,’ < L. rex (reg^), king, 
+ NL. alec, herring: so© alee.'] A gonus of 
ribbon-fishes, typical of the family Jlegalecidir. 



King of the Herrings, or Onr-fisli (Jteira/frMs 


The northern Jl. gUsne is popularly known as 
tho king of the herringn. Also called Oymuetrus, 
regalement (rf-gal'ment), n, r= F. regalement 
=s Sp. regalamiento; as regale^ + Ko- 

freshment; entertainment; gratification. 

The Muses still re<}uirc 
Hu mid regalmnent, nor will auglit avail 
Imploring FhoBbus with unmuistun’d lips. 

J. rUiliite, t!ldor, 11. 

regaler (re-ga'l6r), w. One who or that w hich 
regales. Imp, Diet, 
regalia^, n. Plural of regale^, 
regalia^L n. [Confused in E. with regalia ^ ; < 
Hp, Pg. It. regalo, < F. r/qalv, a hiiiitpitd : see 
regale^,] Same as regale^. 


The damned . . . would take it for a great regaU to 
have a dunghill for their bed, instead of the burning coals 
of that etenml lire. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1K85X 1. 88a. 

Oiir new ooqnaintance asked us if over we had drank 
egg-flip? To which we answering in tho iiogative, lie as- 
sured us of a regale, and ordoretl a ({uart to be prupariHl. 

SmtMett, Koderick Random, xiv. 
That yo may gamlsb your profuse regales 
With summer fruits brought forth by wintry suns. 

Cavrper, Tusk, ill. 5rd. 

regale^ (re-ga'le), n. ; pi. regalia (-liil). [= OF. 
regale, F. regale =r Bp. regale = It. regalia, a 
royal privilege, prerogative, < ML. regale, roy- 
al power or prerogative, regalia, pi. (also as 
tern, sing.), royal powers, royal prerogatives, 
tho ensigns of royalty, etc., nout. of L. regalis, 
regal, royal; see regain.] 1. A privilege, pre- 
rogative, or right of property pertaining to tho 
Hovoreign of a state by virtue of his office. The 
regalia are usually rockonra to be six— namely, the power 
of Judicature ; of fife and death ; of war and peace : of mas- 
torless goods, aa estrays, etc. ; of aaseuments ; and of mint- 
big of money. 

The prerogative Is sometimes called Jura regalia or re- 
gaiM, (he regalia being either majora, tho regal dignity 
and power, or minora, the revenue of the crown. 

JBtwyc. BriL, XIX. 672. 

2. In ecelos, hist,, the power of the sovereign 
in ecclesiastical affairs, in monarchical countries 
where tlie papal authority is recognised by the state, the 
regale is usually defined by a concordat with the papal 
; in other monarchical countries It takes the form of 
the royal supremacy (see mprcmaey). In medieval times 
especially tho regale involved the right of enjoyment of 
the revenues of vacant bislioprics, and of presentation to 
all eccleslastioal benefices or po^ons above the ordinary 
parochial cures during the vacancy of a see. These rights 
were exercised by the Norman and l^laiitsgeiiet kings of 
biigland and by the French kings from the eleventh cen- 
tury onward with oonstanUy widening application and in- 
creased insistence till the time of Louis XIV. Oppos^ 


The Town shall have Its regalia ; the (Toffiie-hoiisc gs- 
Iiers, I'm rusidvM, shan’t wanib thvfr Diversion. 

B'Ur/ey, Two Queens of Brentford, i. (Dames.) 

regalia^ (re-ga'lHl), n. [< (Jubnn S]). regalia, a 
fine ^rado of ci^r (regalia imprrial, imperial 
regalia, media regalia, mc'diiim n»giilia), lil. 
‘ royal privilege see regale*^.] A Huporior kind 
of cigar. See tho quotation. 

lliu highest class of Cuban-made cigars (nrel ealled 
“vegueras." . . . Next come the regaluis, siiiillnrly nmde 
of the best Viiclta Abajo tobacco : and it Is only the low- 
er qualities, “ordinary regalias," wliicli are eoinmoidy 
found in commerce^ the finer . . . i*e{ng exi’eedinglv bigb- 
priced. £ttcyc. Brit,, XX III. i'M. 

regalian (ro-ga'linn). a. I < F. rrgalieti, ajiprr- 
taining to royalty, s r/^gal, regal; hoc rrgal^, 
rogale*<^.] Pertaining to a king or Hii/.crain ; re- 
gal; sovereign; belonging to the regalia. 

Chester was first culled a county pnlalint* under ID iiry 
II., hut it previously possessed all regalian tights «if Ju- 
risdiction. HaUfiin, Middle Ages. 

He hail a right to the regalian rights of otilnlng. 

Brougham. 

regaliot, ft. Same as regal^*^, 

Do srou think . . . that the fatal end of tliclr Joiimiy 
being continually before their eyes W4mld not alter and 
deprave their rudate from tasting llmse regalias f 

Cotton, tr. of Montaigne’s Essays, xvi. (Davies.) 

Fools, which each man meets in his dish each day. 

Are yet the great regalias of a play. 

Drydtn, Sir Muiibi Mar- All, IToL, 1. 8. 

malism (re'gal-izm), n, [<. regain + 
llie control or interference of the sovereign in 
ecclesiastical matterK. 

Nevorthelesa In them [the Catholic kingdoms of Europe] 
r«!gafism, which is royal supremacy pushed to the very 
verge of schism, has always prevailed. Card. Manjdng. 

regali^ (i*v-gal'i-ii), W. [Early mod. E. regal- 
ite, < OF. regaliie s It. regalita, < ML. regali- 


ta(U)8, kingly office or character, royalty, < L. 
regalis, kingly, regal : see regalh 6t, regally, 
r^ty*^, royalty, doublets of regality,] 1. Roy- 
alty; sovereignty; kingship. 

The nobles and commons were wel pleased that Kyng 
Richard should frankely and frely of his ownc mere mocion 
rosigiie his oroune and departu from his regaliie. 

Hall, Hen. IV., Int 
Is It possible that one so grave and Judicious should 
... be persuaded that ecoleBiastlcnl regiment degener- 
ateth into civil regality, when one is allowed tu do that 
which hath been at any time the deed of mure? 

Hooker, Eccles. 1'olity, vif. 14. 
He came partly in by the sword, and liad high courage 
in all points of regalily. Bacon, HisU Uen. Vll. 

2, In Scotland, a territorial jurisdiction for- 
merly conferred by the king. The lands over which 
this Jurisdiction extonde<l were said to bo given I'n libe^ 
rain regalifatctn, and the iMirsons receiving the right were 
tei-med lords retfoHty, and cxercimal the higiiest prerog- 
atives of tho crown. 


There be clvtll Courts also in everie regalilie, holden by 
their Baililfes, to wluim the kings have grutiously grant- 
e<l royalties. Uilland, tr. of Camden, li. a {fiavies.) 

3t. pi. Things pertaining to sovereignty ; insig- 
nia of kingship; regalia. 

For what purpose was it ordavned that christen kynges 
. . . shuldo in an open and stately place before all their 
HubU>cte8 ruceyuu tlielr crowiie and other HegaUtiesf 

Sir T, Elyot, The Covemour, ill. 2. 

Such which Cod . . . hath rosorvod as his own appro- 
priate regalities. Jer. TayUnr, Works (od. 1886), 1. 201. 

Burgh Of regality. Hec fniq/A. 

regally (re'gahi), ade, I n a regal or royal wan- 

ner. 

regalof (ro-gaM6), w. [< It. Bp. Pg. regalo : see 
ragnie^.] Banio as regale^, 

1 thank you for the lost regain you gave mo at your 
Mnswuin, and for the gomi Conijiuny. 

Hoivelt, bctteni, I. vl. 20. 

I congratulate you on yonr rer/ofo from tlieNorthuiiiher- 
lands. WaljHtle, To Mann, July H, 1768. 

regalsf (ro'galz), n. j>/. Same as m/fibViL Hoe 
rogale'l, fi, 

regaltyt (re'gal-ti), n, [< ME. regally, < 
*^regalic, rcgaiite, royalty: see regality, realU/^,] 
Bame as regality. 

For all Thebes with the reffalty 
Put his body in siicli Jeopardy. 

Dytigate, Story of Thebes, fi. 

Tills was dangerous to the pence of the kingdom, and 
ciilrenched too much ii)M>n the regaltg. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885)^ 11. 99, 


regalyt, a. [< ME. regal ie, regalye, < OF. re- 
galiVy f., < ML. regalia, roynUx, royal prewiga- 
tivo, jirop. nont. pi. of L. regal m, royal : hoo r/’- 
gal^ , regale'^.] 1. Royalty; Hoveroigiity ; pre- 
rogative. 

Hit stondetli thus, that yourc ctnilmlre, cnieltee, 

AllyctI is ogenst your reualge 

Under colour of womanly beaute. Chaucer, Pity, 1. 66. 

To the cnDiiitc to make John, sone of I he same Duke, 
King of this your suid realmc, and to deimso you of your 
lielgh regalie tlicrof. Paston fjcUers, I. KSi. 

2. pi. Hnim^ as regalia}. Boo regalv'l, B. 

The regaties of Kootland, that Is to mcane the crowne, 
with the septer and cloth of estHle. 

Fabyaa, t’bniii. (ed. 1660), II. 140. 
regar, n. Hot* regnr. 

regard (re-giird'), r. [Formerly uIho reguard 
(fikti guard); < OF. rrgarder, reguarder, rewar- 
dcr, F. rrgarder (= Pr. regardar, reguardar =: 
l*g, regardar =r It. riguanlarv, ML. regardare), 
look at, obseivo, regard, < re- + garder, kee]!, 
heed, murk : Hoo ly/mrd. Cf. reward,] 1, trans. 
1. To look upon; observe; notice with some 
pHrtieiilarity ; ]niy attention Iti. 

If much you note him, 

You shall offend him; . . . 

Feed, and regard hint not. 

Shak., Muebeth, ili. 4. fi8. 


Him Sir Bedivore 

Remorsefully regarded thro’ his (ears. 

Tennyson, I'ossJng of Arthur. 
Tho horse sees the spec.tacle ; it is only you wlio regard 
and admire It. //. James, Subs, and sliad., p. 296. 

2t. To look toward; hiivo an aspect or pros- 
pect toward. 

Calais is an extraordinary well fortlllcd place, In the old 
Castle and new Citailell, reguardiwj the Sea. 

Ewign, Diary, Nov. 11, 1648. 

3. To attend to with respect; observe a ceHain 
respect toward; respect; reverence; honor; 
esteem. 


He that regardeth the day regardeth it unto tiie Lord. 

Rom. xiv. <1. 

lldH aspect of mine . . . 

The hvvt rrfjarded virgins of our clime 

Have loved. Shak., M. of V., II. 1. 10. 

4. To consider of importance, value, moment, 
or interest; mind; care for: as, to regard the 
feelings of others; not to regard pain. 


regMrd 

nil bookei of Huibandria are mooh to lie rtgwdtd. 

Aaeham, The Hcholemuter, p. 158. 
Factufrom varloiit places and times prove that in mill* 
tent communities the clulms to llfe^ lllierty, and property 
are little ngardtd. II. l>rin. of Soclol., ft 560. 

5. To hiivo or to show certain foolingH to- 
ward; show a certain disposition towunl; 
treat; use. 

Uls associates seem to YiKV&regarded him with kindness. 

Macaulay, 

0. To view; look on; consider: usually fol- 
lowed by ti8. 

They arc not only regarded an nutliors, hut ns partisans. 

Addimn, 

A face pcrfcctiy quicsemt w«! regard an signifying ab- 
sence of fuciiiig. //. >Sj)ertrer, I'rln. of Psychol., ft 497. 

1 regard the Jndiehil faculty, “Jiidgnient," . . . cwtliat 
on which liiNtorir.ul stiiiiy pnMliiccH tiic most vuiaabic 
results. SIiiMm, McdieviU uitd Modern llist., p. 94. 

7. To have relation or roHjiect to; concern: as, 
this arpfiinn-nt docs not rajard tlio question. 
Tills faille seems to regard imtiirai philosophy. 

hacon, J’liysical Fables, xL, Expl. 
Ilie deed is done, 

And wlmt may follow now regarde not me. 

Shelley, The Ceiioi, iv. 4. 

Sf. To sliow attention to; care forj guard. 

But ere we go, regard this dying prince, 

Tlie valiant liuke of Bedfonl. Come, my lord, 

We will bestow you in some iietter place. 

Shtik., J Hen. VI.. ill. 2 . 86 . 
As regards, wUli nurard to ; as respects ; as concerns : 
ns, an regarde that matter, 1 am quite of your opinion. 
To remark, licod, estimate, value. 




intrans. To have concern ; care. 

Tile Knight notliing regarded 
1*0 see Hie iduiy MMitied. 

Conetanee tif Clerclaml ((.’liild'H Ballads, IV. 229). 
regard (re-giird'), w. [Fonnorly also regmml 
{nkf} guard); < ME. regard, <. O)?, regard, regart, 
reguard, F, regard = Pr. rejfart, reguart = OB]i. 
reguardo =r Pg. regardo = It. rigmriio (ML. ro- 
gnrdvm), regard, rcspoci.; from tlie verb: sec 
regard, r.] 1. Look or ga/.e ; aspect. 

1 extend iiiy hand to him thus, quenching my familiar 
ainilo wltli an austere regard of control. 

Shalt., T. N., 11. 5. 731. 
You are now within regard of the presence. 

li. Jmwon, Cynthia's Kevels, il. 1 . 

2. Attention, as to a rnattiu’ of importance or 
interest; heed; eoiisidiTation. 

Beleiie me (TiOrd), a souldloiir cannot liaue 
Too great regarde wliereoii his knife should cut. 

Gaecoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 05. 
Tilings without all remedy 
Hlioiild lie without regard; wlint 's done is done. 

Shak., Machoth, lii. 2 . 12. 
Wo have sutflcient proof tliat hero-worship Is strongest 
where tiiere is least regard for liiiman freedom. 

II. Sjtencer, Social SiHtics,p. 451. 

3. That feeliiig or view of the mind which 
Hpidugs especially from estimable qualities in 
the object; esteem; affection; respect; rever- 
ence: as, to have a grc*at regard for a person. 

Will ye do aught for regard o’ rao? 

Jamie (Child's BoUads, VI. ill). 
To him they had regard, liccaiiso that of long iime lie 
had hewitclieil them with sorceries. Acts viil. 11 . 

1 liave lioanl enuugli Ui convince me that he Is unworthy 
my regard. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ill. 1 . 

4. Keimte, good or bad, but especially good; 
note; account. 

Mac Tirrclnghe was a man of mealiest regarde nmongest 
them. Spenerr, State of Ireland. 

1 mil a Imril of no ret/ard, 

WP gentle folks iiiid a’ that. 

Hurne, Jolly Beggars. 

5. Relation; resiiect; reference; view: often 
in the plirases iu regard to, with regard to, 

I'hus conscience does make cowards of us all : . . . 

And enterprises of grout pitch (folios have pgA] and mo- 
ment 

With tilts regard their currents turn awry. 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 1 . 87. 
To . . , pitrsnade them to pursue and persevere in vir- 
tue wiXh regard to thoinaoir^s, in Justice and goodness 
tvilhregartl fo their nclgliiKiui^ and piety toward Oml. 

' Waile. 

0. Matter; point; partieuur; consideration; 
condition ; respect. 

Love *8 not love 

When it is mingled with regarde that stand 
Aloof from the entiro point. Shak., Lear, i. 1 . 242. 
1 never beheld so delicate a oreatiirc (a horse]; ... In 
all reguarde beautifiill, and proportioned Ui admiration. 

Moelyn, Dtoiy, Nov. 17, 1684. 
\atim» ... in the first senilincnt of kindneas antici- 
pates already a bonevolcnoo which sliali lose all particular 
reinirde in Its general light Ktnei^on, Love. 

7t, Prospect; object of sight; view. 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello. > 

Even till we make the main and the aerial bluw 
An indlstiiiot regard. Shak., Othellq, il, L <40. 
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8. In old JShtpUBk forest law: (a) OAeial view or 
inspection. (5) The area within the jurisdic- 
tion of the regarders.— 9. pi. Kespeots; good 
wishes: oompliments : as, givemy bestrcfitfrdtf 
to the family. [Colloq.] — At regard oft, In com- 
parison with. 

Thanne shewede he hym the litel erthe that here is, 
At regard qf the heveiies quaiitite. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 57. 
Court of regard (or 8nrvey)of dogs, an old forest court 
in England which was held every tlilra year for the law- 
Ing or expeditatlon of mastiffs.— Fl^d Of regard, a sur- 
face conceived as plane or spherical, fixed wltn regard to 
the head, in whJen the fixation-point wanders with the 
movements of the eyeball. Also called yield qf^xatian. 
In regardt. (a) in view (of the fact tliat): usually with 
ellipsis of that following. 

England . . • hath been ... an overmatch [of Francel, 
fa regard the middle people of England make good soldiers, 
whlcn tile peasants of Franco do not 

Bacon, True Oreatiiess of Kingdoms and Eatates. 

I fear it [my last letter] miscarried, in rmrd yon make 
no mention of It in yours. Howell, Letters, I. i. 15. 

(5) Comparatively ; relatively. Compare in reeped. 

How wonderfully dyd a fewe Bomayns^ in regarde, de- 
fend this Htcl territory. 

Ail* T. JSlyat, I mage of Uovemautice, fol. 62, b. (Bneye. Diet) 
In regard of. (U) in view of ; on account of. 

C’hange was thought nocossar}’ inregard qf the groat hurt 
which the churcli did receive by a number of things then 
in use. Hooker. 

In regard of his hurt, Smith was glad to be so rid of him. 

Capt. John Smith, 1'nie Travels, I. 5. 
(5) In regard to ; in respect to. [Objectionable.] 

In regard qf Its security, it [the chest of drawers] had 
a great advantage over the batidiMixos. 

Dickens, Martin Chiiudewlt, xlix. 
In this (^at) regard, in this (that) respect [Objection- 
able.]— Point (n regard. Buo poinfi.— With regard 
oft, with regard to ; considering. 

flow in safety liest wo may 
Compose our present evils, wUh rejjafd 
Of wliat we are, and where. MUUnn, P. L., ii. 281. 

Bgyn. 3. Notice, observance (of)i care, concern.-— 8 . AWi- 
tnow, EsHrnation, etc. Bee esteem, lovel. 
regardable (r9-gftp'darbl), «. [< OF. (and F.) 

regardablv; as regard + Capable of 

bei ng reganlod ; observable ; worthy of notice ; 
noticeable. 

Herein Is not only regardaUe a mere history, but a 
mystery also. Bee. T. Adams, Works, 1. 1. 

regardlant (re-gilr'dant), a. [Formerly also re- 
guardant; < OF. regardant, ppr. of regarder, 
look at, regard: see regard, v,] 1. Regarding; 
looking to ; looking behind or backward; watch- 
ing. 

You might have known that by my Imiks and language, 

Had you been regardant or observant 

B. Joimtn, New Inn, iv. 3. 
Withlookes regardianl- (read reguanlanl] did the Thracian 
goxe. MarsUm and BarkAed, Insatiate Countess, il. 

2. In her,, looking backward : applied to any 
animal whoso face is turned 
toward its tail. — 3. Looking at 
one another ; turned so as to race 
one another. 



Two regardant portraits of a lady and 
gentleman (in a marble relief). 

Soulages Catalogue, No. 440. 

Passant regardant Bee pasmnt.- 
Rampant regardant see rampant. 

—Regardant reversed, having tiie 
head turned backward and downward : csneclally said of 
a serpent bent Into a figure of eight with the head below. 
- Villein regardant, regardant villein, in feudal 
law, a villein or retainer annexed to the land or manor, 
charged with the doing of all base services within the 
same. 

regarder (rf-gU.r'd^r), n, 1. One who or that 
wincli regards. 

Modem science is of Itself . . . a slight repunfer of time 
and space. J. N. Lodkyer, Bpeot Anal., p. 85. 

2. In Eng. law, an officer whose business it 
was to view the forest, inspect the officers, and 
inquire concerning all offenses and defaults. 

A Forest . . . hath also her peculiar Oflloers, as Forest 
ers, Vordorors, Regarders, Agisters, Ac. 

Howell, Letters, iv. 16. 

regardful (r6-^[ttrd'fffl), a, [< regard +* -ful,’] 
Ilaving or paying regard. Especially— -(a) Full of 
regard or respect ; res peotfuL 
To use all things and porsoiis upon whom his name is 
called, or any ways impnnt4id, with a regardfid and sep- 
arate manner of usage, different fTom common, and far 
from contempt and acorn. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. 8 . 
(5) Taking notice ; heedful ; observing with care ; atten- 
tive. 

When with regardfutt sigiit 
She, looking backe, espies that griesly wight. 

Spenser, F. Q., fv. vll. 22. 
liCt a man be very tender* and regardful of every jiious 
motion made by the Spirit of God to his heart South. 
tt Syn. (b) Observant mindful, watchful, careful. 

regardnuly (rf-gkrd^fCd-i), adi\ in a regardful 
manner, iu any sense. 


r«|ardillg(rfgttr'diDg)«pr^. lFpt.ctirdggr4, 
vj Respecting; concerning; m reference to; 
as, to be at a loss regarding one’s position. 

"Bisgardiia personalities,* he added, **l have not the 
same clear showing.'* Oeurgs JSHkA, Felix Holt xxiv . 


regardlegg (rf-gard'les), a. [< regard + -law.] 

1. Not having regard or heed; not looking or 
attending; heedless; negligent; indifferent; 
careless. 


Hy eyes 

Set here unmov'd, regardless of the world, 

Though thousand mlserlea encompass me ! 

Beau, and Ft., King and No King, 1. 1 . 


Blindeth the beauty everywhere revealed, 
ireading the May-flowers with regardless feet 

Whittier, Among the Hills, Prel. 


2. Not regarded; slighted. [Rare.] 

Yes, Traitor ; Zara, loat abandon’d Zara, 

Is a regardless Su^Uant now, to Gsmyn. 

Congreve, Mourning Bride, il. 9. 


« 83 m. L Unmindful, inattentive, unobservant neglect- 
ful, unconcerned. 

regardleSBly (rS-gftrd'les-li), ode. In a regard- 
less manner; heedlessly; carelessly; negli- 
gently. 

regaralessneSB (re-g&rd'les-nes), n. IleedlesB- 
ness; inattention'; negligcm^e. 
regard-ring (rCvgUrtFring), n. A ring set with 
stones thelnitial letters of whose names make 
up the word regard, as ruby, emerald, garnet, 
amethyst, ruby, and diamond, 
r^ather (re-gaTH'fer), r. t, [< re- + gathe^r.'] 
Tu gather or collect again. 

When he ha4 renewed his provisions and regathered 
more force. Hakluyt's Voyages, 111. 640. 


regatta (rC-gat'li), n, [= F. rugate, < It. regatta, 
rigatta, regata, a boat-race, yacht-race, a row- 
ing-match, a particular use (orig. Venetian) of 
Olt. regatta, rigatta, a strife or contention for 
the mastery, <‘()It. regattare, rigattare, sell by 
retail, haggle as a huckster, wrangle, contena, 
cope or fight for the mastery (cf.%>. regatear, 
retail provisions, haggle, rival in sailing; re- 
gateo, a haggling, a regatta), prob. a dial, form 
of recatare, *recattare, buy and sell again by 
retail, retail, regrate, forestall (cf. Sp. recatcar, 
retail; reeatar, take care, be cautious). < re-, 
again, + eattarc, get, acquire, purchase (cf. Sp. 
catcar, taste, try, view), < L. capture, eaten, 
capture, procure: see eateh^, and cf. acate 
Cf, regraii}^.'] Originally, a gondola-raee in 
Venioe; now, any regularly appointed boat- 
race in which two or inore row-Doats, yachts, 
or other boats contend for prizes. 

A regalia of wherries raced past us. 

Hauihorne, Our Old Home. 


ITiey poiictratod to (.’owes for the racc halis and regatta 
gnyeties. . Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxlx. 

regelate (re'je-lat), v. i.; pret. andpp. regelated, 
ppr. regelating, [< L. regclatvs, pp. of regelare 
(5 It. regaUire = Fg. regelar = F. regeler), air, 
cool off, < r#7-,baok, + gelare, congeal: see geal^.'i 
To freeze or become congealed again ; speciff- 
cally, to freeze together. 

Everything yields. The very glaciers arc viscous, or 
regelate into conformity, and the stlflest patriots palter 
and compromise. Etnerson, Fortune 01 the BepuUio. 

regelation (nS-j^-la'shon), n. [as F. regulation, 
a freezing over, < LL. regelaUo(n-), a thawing, < 
L, regelare, thaw, warm, < re-, back, again, also 
= fiM-, + gelare, freeze : see r€gelate,'\ The phe- 
nomenon of congelation and cohesion exempli- 
fied by two pieces of melting ice when brought 
into contact at a temperature above the freez- 
ing-point. Not only does this occur in air, but also in 
water. The phenomenon, first observed by Faraday, is 
obscure. 


Two nieces of lee at 82* Fahr., with moist surfaces, 
when placed in oontaot^ freexe together to a rigid mau. 
This is called regeiatSan. Faraday. {WebOter.) 


An attempt . . . hai been made of late years to recon- 
cile the brltUenoBB of lee with Its motion In glaciers. It 
is founded on the observation, made bv Mr. Faraday in 
1850^ that when two pieces of thawing loe are placed to- 
gether they freexe together at the place of contact . « . 
The word Regelation was proposed by Dr. Hooker to ex- 
press the frerang together of two pieces of thawing loe 
observed by Faraday; and the memoir in which the term 
was first used was published by Mr. Huxley and Mr. lyn- 
dall in the Philosophical Transactions for 1867. 

TyndaU, Forms of Water, p. 164. 

regenoet (rfi'jens), n. [=S OF. regenee, F. rd- 
gence s* Sp. Pg. regencia aa It. reggensa, < ML. 
regentia, rule, < L. r€gen{t-)8, ruling: see re- 
gent."] Government; rule. 


Some for the gospel, and massaores 
lafidavif 


(.)f iplritaal affldavit-makers, 
niat swore to any human regenoe 
Oaths of suprem'oy and allegiance. 

R Ufier, Hudibras, III. It 87& 




I. : pi. regencies [At 
1. Btde; authority; gov- 


rgg«ll^(T«'j9U-d), 
regenee (tee 
eminent. 

The eoeptre of Christa ngmey. Hooktr, 

2 . More specifically, the office, government, or 
Jurisdiction of a regent; depute or vicarious 
government. Bee regent^ 2. 

The Ung't lUneie pieced the queen and the duke of 
York in direct rivalry for the rwimw. 

Conit Uiet., 1 84fli 

3. The district under the Juri^ictiou of a re- 
gent or vicegerent. 

Region! they paia’d, the mighty rspeneiM 
Of aeraphim. MiUon, P. L., y. 748. 

4. The body of men intrusted with vicarious 
government: as, a regeney constituted during a 
king’s minority, insanity, or absence from the 
kingdom. 

By the written law of the land, the sovereign was eni< 
powered to nominate a rog^ncu in case of the minority 
or incapacity of the heir apparent 

hr«9o^ Ferd. and Isa., it 17. 

6. The existence of a regent’s rule; also, the 
period during which a regent administers the 
government. 

I can Just recall the decline of the grand era. . . . The 
ancient nabituda, . . . contemporaries of Brummell in his 
senitb—boon companions of George IV. In his regency-^ 
still haunted the spot My liovel, xl. 2. 

To the forced and gloomy bigotry which marked the 
declining years ot Louis Quatorse succeeded the terrible 
reaction of the ngeneu and the following reigns. 

W. JL Gng, Miso. Easays, 2d aer., p. 17. 

6. The office of a university regent, or master 
regent.— 7. The municipal administration of 
certain towns in northern Kiirope.— Albany re- 
gency, in IT. S. hiaL . a group of politicians who, by the skil- 
ful use of patronage, conbwllM the nominating conven- 
tions and other machinery of the Democratic party in the 
State of New York, from about 1820 to about 18M). The 
most noted members were Wright, Martin Van Bureti, 
Marev, and Dix.— Regency Act, a name given to special 
statutes regulating regency, as, for inatancei, an English 
statute of 1840 (8 and 4 Viet., c. fi2X which authorised the 
Prince Consort to act as regent, in case of the demise of 
Queen Victoria, during the minority of her successor.— 
The Regency, in Preneh AiiL, tlie period of the minority 
of IxiulirxVM 1710-28^ when Philip of Orleans was regent. 

regandert (rfi-jjB'dfir), f. gender. Cf. 

rvgeneraUi^ To gender again ; renew. 

Furth spirts fyre freshlye regmdrtd. 

Stanihunt, JiEpeld, il. 406. 

rageneraCF (rf-jen'e-rft-si), w. [< regenora(te) 
-cyj} The utate of being regenerated. 

Tliough Saul werei yet every blasphemous sinner could 
nut expect to be, called from the cfepth of sin to ragem- 
raey and salvation. Hammond, Worka, IV. 686. 

regenerate (r$-jen’e-rat), v. t, [< L. regenera- 
tu8. pp. of regenerare (> It. regefterare^ rigene- 
rare = Bp. Pg. regenerar s= F. r^gin^er)^ gene- 
rate again, < rc-, again, + generarc, generate: 
see generate.^ 1 . To generate or produce aiie w ; 
reproduce. 

In a divided worm, he [BUlowJ says, the tall is rtgem* 
rated from cell-layers developed in the some way and ex- 
actly equivalent to the three layers of the embryo. 

Mind, IX. 417. 

2. In tlieol., to cause to be bom again ; cause to 
become a Christian : (pve by direct divine influ- 
ence a new spiritual life to. See regeneration, 2. 

No sooner was a convert Initiated . . . but by an easy 
figure he became a new man, and botli acted and looked 
upon himself as ono regetwrated and bom a second time. 

Addieon, Def. of Christ Relig., ix. 2. 

regenerate (rf-jen'e-rfit), a. [= F. reginerd ss 
Bp. Pg. regenerado s It. regenerato, rigenorato, 
<X. regetwratusj pp. : see the verb.] 1. Re- 
produced; restored; renewed. 

O thou, the earthly author of my blood, 

Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up. 

8hak., Rich. 11., L 3. 70. 

Who brought a race regenerate to the Add, . . . 

And raised fair Lusitania’s fallen shield. 

Seott, Vision of Don Roderick, Conclusion, st. 14. 

2 . In iheoh, begotten or bom anew; changed 
from a natural to a spiritual state. 

SMlng now . . . that this child Is regenerate, and graft- 
ed into tlie body of Christ's Church, let us give thanks 
unto ^mlghte God for these benefits. 

Book Cbmmon Prayer, Office of Public Baptism of 

(Infants. 

reganeratenegg (r^jen V^t-nes), n. The state 
of being regenerated. liaileg. 

^^asaneration (rHen-e-rft'i^on), n, [< ME. re- 
gef^acioun, < OF, regeneration, F. regdndraUon 
= Bp. regeneraeion ss Pg. regeneragdo xs It. re- 
generatdone, rigeneraaione,< £L. reg€neraUo(n-), 
a being bom again, regeneration : see regene- 
1 . The act of regenerating or producing 
anew.— 2. In iheol , : (a) A radical change in the 
gpirit of an individnu, accompliahed by the di- 
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rect action of the Spirit of God, RvangsUoal the- 
ologians agree that there Is a necessity for such a radical 
spiritual ^nge in man In order to the divine life ; but 
they differ widely in their psyohologioal explsnatlons of 
the change. They are, however, generally agreed that it 
consists of or at least necessarily involves u change in the 
affections and desires of the souL Regeneration Is also 
understood, as by the Roman Catholic church, to be the 
gift erf the genn of a spiritual life oonferred regularly by 
God's ordinance in baptism, which is accordingly called 
the^ocrttMsnl qf regeneration, or simply rtgeneratUm. The 
wc«d regenenmon occurs only onoe in the New Testament 
in its ordinary theological meaning ; bui. equivalent ex- 
pressions are found, such aa “begotten again," “b«>rii 
again," “bom of God," “bora of water and uf the Splrli." 

Aooording to hia mercy he saved us, by the wasliing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Uoly Ghost. Tit. liL 5. 

Baptism is , . • a sign of Regenertaitm or New-Birth, 
whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive Baptism 
rightly are grafted into the Church. 

Thirty-nine AftieUe qf M^tigion, xxvlL 

(6) The renovation of the world to bo aecoin- 
plished at the second coming of the MoBsiah. 

Ye which have followed me, in the regeneration, when 
tlie Son of Man shall sit in Uie throne of his glory, ye alwi 
shall sit upon twedve thronei^ Judging the twelve tribes of 
IsraeL Mat. xix. 28. 

3 (I'S-jon-o-ra'shpn). In hioU, the genoHiM or 
origiiiatiou'of new* tissue to repair the waste of 
the body, or to replace worn-out tissue ; also, 
the reproduction of lost or destroyed parts or 
organs. Regeneration of tissne constantly goes on In 
all animals in the ordinary repair of waste products of 
vital action ; but the replacing of lost parts, as a limb, is 
nearly confined to animals below vertenratci^ In many of 
which it is an easy or usual process.— Baptismal re- 
ggneratlon. See bapCfmnaf.BByn. 2. Bee conurrmon. - 
8. \i^reproduelian, 

regenerative (r^-Jen'e-r^tiv), c. [= rr- 
generatif, F, regenerate = Bp. Pg. regmera- 
tivo; as regenerate 4* -ire.] 1. Producing re- 
generation ; renewing. 

She Identified him with the struggling regenerative pro- 
cess in her which had begun with ids action. 

George Mliot, Dan ltd Deroiida, Ixv. 

In Mahommedanism there Is no regenerative power; it 
is “of the letter, which killeth" - nnelastic, sterile, bar- 
ren. Faithe qf the World, p. 

2. In metal., on the principle of the Bionions 
regenerator, or so constructed as to utili/.o that 
method of economizing fuel, as in the term re- 
generative gas-furnace. Bee rerfenerator.-^yiB- 

generatlvs bnmsr. see burner'-- Regenerative 
chamber, in a furnace^ a regenerator.— Regenerative 
flimaoe. Soo /umaee. 

regeneratively (re-jon'e-ra-tiv-1i), adv. In a 
regenerative manner; so as to regenerate. 

regenerator (re-jen'e-ra-tor), w. [= F. fegt'Hv- 
raUiur,i\,] an regen^ate 'i* -or^ ,"] 1. One who 

regeneratoH. 

Ho is not his own regenerator, or parent at all, In his new 
birth. Waterland, Works, V I. .sri2. 

All these social regeneratora pantp<1 to be free. 

The American, X\V. 23. 

2. In metal., a chamber filled with a checktjr- 
work of fire-bricks; that part of a regent^rativo 
furnace in which the waste heat of tlio gases 
escaping from the hearth is, by reversal of the 
draft at suitable intervals, alternately storeil 
up and given out to the gas and air entering 
the furnace, llie idea of employing what is now gen- 
erally called the “regenerative system" of heating was 
first conceived by Robert Stirling, in 1816, but his arrango- 
ment fur carrying it out was not a practical one. 1'ho 
present fomi of the furnace, and in general I he siiccchh- 
tul application of the principle, constituting a highly im- 
portant Improvement In the cntisiiinptfon of fuel, are due 
to the brothen Siemens. The regenerative system has 
already been extensively applied in various nietalliirgicol 
and manufacturing procMsus, and is likely to receive still 
further devoloptnont. According to the Biomens regene- 
rative method, there must bo at least one pair of regene- 
rative chambers, in order that the heat may be in process 
of being stored up in one while being utilized In the other. 
In the Siemens regoneraGvo reheating- or mill fiiniace 
there are two pairs of chambers, each pair (consisting of 
one larger and one smaller chamber, through one of which 
the air passes, and through the other the gas on Its way 
to the furnace. The 80 *calle<i “Ponsard recuperator” is 
a form of regenerator In which, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of solid and hollow flrtvbricks, the current is made 
continiions in one direction, instead of r^iiiriTig reversal 
as in the Biemena nqfcneratlve furnace. Tills form of fur- 
nace has been employed fur reheating in rolling- mllla. 

regenarator-flurnace (re-jen'o-ra-tpr-ftr^n^), 
n. Any form of furnace with which a regen- 
erator 18 connected. 

regeneratory (rf-jen'e-rft-to-ri), «. [< regen- 
erate + -oty. J Regenerative ; having the power 
to renew; tending to reproduce or renovate. 

rManesiff (rf-jenVsiB), «. [< re- + genesis^J 
Tne state of being rtmewed or reproduced. 

There tended to be thereafter a continual regeneeta ot 
dl^ntiug sects. H. Spmeer, Pop. Set Mo., XX vlU. 868. 

regent (rS'jent), a, and n. [< OF. regent, F. re- 
gent = Bp. tg. regente = It. reggente, ruling, as 
a noun a regent, vicegerent, < L. regen{t-)s, rul- 
ing; as a noun, a ruler, governor, pxinoe; ppr. of 


regent-oriole 

regert. pp. rectus, direct, rule, correct, lit. ^ make 
straight, ’ ‘ stretch,’ a= Gr. optynv, stretch, =s Bkt . 
^rgi, stretch out, = Goth, nf-rakjan, stretch out, 
etc, (see rac/?l); cf, Bkt. v rey, direct, rule, »•<?- 
Jan, king, L. rex (reg-), king (see rex). The two 
roots in Bkt. may be orig. iileutical, as they have 
become in L. From tlie L. regerc are also ult. 
regimen, regiment, regime, region, rector, rectum, 
rectangle, recHHneat, etc., correct, direct, erect, 
etc., dress, address, redress, etc. Related E. 
wonis of Teut. origin are right, rack^, etc.l 

1. a. 1. Ruling; governing. 

To follow nature's too affected fashiun,. 

Gr travel in the regent walk of passion. 

Quarles, Kiublems, ii. 4. 

He together calls, 

Or several, ono by one, the regent ]»owers. 

Under him regenl MUUm, P. L., v. 667. 

Borne other active regeiU principle that resides in the 
body. Sir M. Halt. 

2. Excroisiug vicarious authority: as, a prince 
regent.— ‘H. Taking part in the government of 
a univorsity.^Qaasn rsgsnt. Bee queen. 

ll.n. 1. A niler; a governor: in a general 
801180. 

Uriel, . . . rcffent of the sun, and held 
'I'he sharpest-sighted spirit of all In Heaven. 

MiUon, V. L., Hi. 6S0 l 
T he moon (sweet regetU of the sky) 

Silver'd the walls of ('umnor Hall. 

Mickle, Cumnor HaU. 

2. One who Is Jnvostod with vicarious authori- 
ty ; one who ^venis a kingdom in tho minority, 
absence, or msability of tho king, in roost heredi- 
tary governments this otfico Is regarded as belonging to 
tho nearest relative of the sovurolgn capable of under- 
taking it ; but this rule is suhject to many inudifleations. 

I say, my sovoroign, York is meetesi man 

To be yuur regent in tho land of l«'ninco. 

Shak., 2 lion. VI., L 8. 164. 

3. Ill ihc old universities, a maHter or doctor 
who takes part in the regular duties of iustruc- 
ti on or government. At Cambridge all resident mas- 
ters of arts of less than four years' standing, and all doctors 
of loss than two, arc regents. At. Oxford the perlcMl of regen- 
cy is shorter. At both universities thono of a more advanced 
standing, who keep their names on the college tsKiks, are 
called tum regente. At Cambridge the regents comimse 
the upper honse and the iioii-regcnts the lower house 
ot the senate, or governing iHuly. At Oxford the regents 
compose the congregation, which confers degrees and 
(lo(*s the ordinary business of tho university, 'i'he regents 
and non-regents ooUectlvely comjioso the convocation, 
which is the governing body in the last resort. 

Only regetUe— that is, masters actiislly engaged in 
teaching— had any right to lie present or to vote in con- 
gregations (at BolognaJ. Mncye. Brit., XX III. 885. . 

4. In the Btatc of Now York, a member of tho 
corporat<» body known iih the University of the 
State of New York. The unlversHy Is officdally de- 
scrllied as consisting “of all incorporated Institutions of 
academic and higher education, with the State Iilbrary, 
Htate Museiiin, and such other libraries, museums, or 
other institutions for hlglier education In the statu as 
may be admitted by the regents. • . . I'liu regents have 
])(>wer to Incorporate, and to alter or repeal the charters 
of colleges, acoueniies, libraries, museums, or other educa- 
tional instilutions belonging to the l.’nlverslty ; to distrib- 
nti) to them all funds grunted by tlie statu Inr their use; 
to InsiMrct tiudr workings and require annual repoila un- 
der oath of their pi’csldliig ofllcers; to establlsli examina- 
tions as to attainments In Iifariilng, and confer on success- 
ful caiidIdatoH suitable certificates, diplomas, and degrees, 
and to confer honorary degrees."— House Of reffenta Bee 
Aotisri.— Neoossaiy regent, one who is obliged to serve 
as regent ; opposed to a regent ad rrfaetftum, who luis served 
tho necessary term and is at liberty to retire. 

re||eilt-bird (r6'jont-b6rd), n. Au Australian 
bird of Uio ffoiius Sericulus, S. ehrysocephalus 
or melinm, tho plumage of which is velvety- 
black and golden-yellow in the male : so callod 



Kegeiit.bltil (SfrtntiHS chrysace^hatttJtX. 

during the regency of tlie Prince of Wales, 
afterward George IV., in compliment to him. 
It is related to the bower-biras, but has been 
variously classified. Bee Sericulus. Also re 
gent-oriole. 

reganteSB (r5'jen-tes), n. [< regent + -ess.^ 
A female regent; a protectress of a kingdom, 
regent-oriole (rS'jent-o^ri-dl), n. Same as re- 
gent-bird. 


regentehlp 

regentfhip (re^jent-sliip), n. [< regent + 
\ The office or dignity of a regent, es- 
poeially of a vicegerent, or one who governs for 
li king; regency. 

If York have 111 demean'd hiniaelf In Fmiirc, 

'I’ben lot him be denoy *d the rtf/t>ntMhip. 

S/tak., 2 Hen. VI., I. 3. 107. 

regenninate (re-jer'ini-nutj, r. /. f< h. rr- 
gerniinntHs, pp. of rrgrrminarv, sprout again, 

< rr-, again, t yrnturnmu spront, germinate: 
wee ffrrminatf.'] To gerriiinute again. 

regahnination (re-jer-mi-na'HhcnO, /'• [< I-*- 

rvffcriitfH(itio{ii-)f < irgn'minarc, pp. regcrtMhia^ 
tus^ sprout again : see rcffvrttiiuatv.] A sprout- 
ing or gertniniilion »iuew. 

The Jevrn ecunfimnly expreiw resniTiTtlon by refferniinU' 
lion, or arowliiK ujiuKiiiii like a 

(Jm/tirff, Ni>Lt?H on Sciipture, p. 125. 

regestf (re-jf'sl/), r. t. f< Ij. pp. of rc- 

gn'crv, tJirow nr (Mist hack, retort, also record, 
ehroniele, < n-, ba«*k, + grnrty curry; see 
To tlirow back; retort. 

Who cull nay, It Ih other than righteous, that thou 
shtiuldest rt'iffsl one day upon un, Deimrt from me, ye 
wicked? Jfjj. Hall, t^oulemplatlons, Hi. 5. 

regestf (re- jest'), v. [< F. (obs.) rogente^ pi. re- 
gvstvs (= Pg. rvgiHto^ rrsi.tt/)), a register, < ij. re- 
gvstiun (pi. rrgrs(a)j neut. otrrgestns^ pp. of rc- 
grrrrr, re<*(>nl: see regent^ v, Cf. register^.'] A 
n‘gist<‘r. 

Old legendH and ('athedrall 

MUton, Hist. Eng., HI. 

reget (re-get'), V. t. [< rr- 4- /yc/l.] 1. To get 

or obtain again. 

Ami then deNlre In OASColgn tnreftet 

The glory lost. Jktniri, ('Ivll Wars, vl. 71. 

2t. To generate' or bear again. 

I'ovy, although the mother of vh all, 
lieffetlH [read retfeMlg if] thee in her wombo. 

Jtaiwtf, Scourge of Folly, ji. 62. (Damea,) 

reghtef, ttf/r. A Middle Knglisli form of light. 

regiam majestatem (re'ji-ammaj-es-ta'tem). 
[So called frotn these words at the beginning 
of the collection; Jj. : rvgiant^ ace. fein. of rc- 
oiwtf, pertaining to a king, royal (< rex (reg-). 
king); majestatem^ acc. of majestas, majes- 
ty: see majestg.'} A col lection of early laws, 
saiil to liave f»oen compiled by the order of 
David 1., king of Scotland, it rcfionihlcs so closely 
the Traetatna de Jjetfibm, suppoHCMl to have been written 
by (Hanvil In the reign of Henry 11., that no doubt one was 
copied from the other. 

regiant (re' ji-iui ), n. [< T^. regius, of a king (see 
regtoHs), + -an.] 1. An adherent or upholder 
of regal ism. 

This is al lived ami urged hv our rffjiana to prove the 
king's paramount power lii ee<deBlH8tleis. 

FiUler, t’h. Hist, IT. HI. MS. 

2. A r<»yalist. 

Arthur Wilson . . . favours all Honubllcans, ami never 
speaks well of rqfiana (It is his own dlstlnotions) If ho can 
possibly avohl It. 

Jip. Uacket, Ahp. Williams, 1. 39. (Davies.) 

regiblet (rcj'i-bl), a, [= It. reggihiie = Sp. rc- 
gtblc, < Jdi. regibiiis, that may be ruled, gov- 
ernable, tractable, < L. rc#/m', rule : see regent.'] 
Doveriiuble. 

regicidal (rej'i-si-dal), a. [< regicide*^ + -al.] 
Consisting in, rtdating to, or having the nature 
of regicide; tending to regicide. 

regicide^ (rej'i-snl), V. [rr F. repr/dr =s 8p. 
Pg. It. regicUta. < D. rex (rcr/-),a king, + -eiVir/, 

< cadervt kill.J A king-killer; one who puts 
a king to death; s))eciiically. in IJug, hist., a 
member of the high court of j\isti<*e constituted 
by Parliament for tin* triul of ('harles I., by 
which he was found guilty of treason and sen- 
tenced to dc^ath ill J(DH. 

The regicidee who sat on the life of our late King were 
hrouglii to tryal In the Old Bailey. 

Ewbjn, Diary, Oct. II, KklO. 

rogicide'^ (rej'i-sid), m. [= F. regicide = Sp. 
Pg. It. regicidio, the slaying of a king, < L. rex 
Dyy/-), king, + -cidiumy a killing, < verderv, kill.] 
The killing of a king. 

Did Fate, or we, when great Atiidos dy'd. 

Urge the bold traitor to the Ittifieidef 

/Vmfon, in Pope's Odyssey, 1 48. 

regifngium (re-ji-fu'ji-um), w.; pi. regifngia 
(-11). [s= Pg. regij'ngia, < LL. regifngium. ‘the 

king's tlight,' < D. rex (rwg-), king, + fuga, 
Hight, ifitgerc, flee; eee fugitive,] An ancient 
Uomnn annual festival* hola, ac^onliug to some 
ancient writers, in celebration of the flight of 
Tarquin the Proinl, 

TOgild (re-gild'), r. t, [< re- + giUD ^ To gild 
anew. 

regime (ra-zhSm'), «. [< V. regime, <\L. regi- 
w<fw, direction, government; sec regimefi.] • 1. 
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Mode* system, or style of rule or management; 
government, especially as connected with cer- 
tain social features; ^ministration; rule. 

The Industrial r^miM la dlatlnguishsd from the preda* 
tory regime In this, that mutual dependence becomes 
great and direct, whUe mutual antagonism becomes small 
and indirect. H. Upeneer, Priii. of Paychol., f 626. 

2. In Freneh law, specifically, the system of 
property rights under the marriage relation, 
fixed upon by the* partic'S by an ante-nuptial 
contract. The principal systems are regime de ttnn- 
wuwiutf^ (sec communUtf jtrnpertg, under etnnmunUg), W- 
gime de aeparaiion de Inrtui, and regime dotal (see dtdH ). — 
Andent rdflme if. anden rt^giine], a former style or 
system of government: an ancient social system; spe- 
cifically, the political and social system which prevailed 
in France before the revolution of 1789. 

regimen (rej'i-men), w.; pi. regimens, regimina 
(rej'i-meua, ro-jirn'i-uft). [= OF. regime, F. re- 
gime = Bp. regimen = Pg. regimen, regime = If. 
reghnine, < L. reifimen, guidance, direction, gov- 
ernment , rule, <’ regerc, rule : see regen t. Cf. re- 
gime.] 1. Orderly government or system; sys- 
tem of order; goveniment; control. 

It concemeth the regimen and government of every 
man over himself and not over others. 

Bacon, Advnncenieiit of Learning, H. 278. 

Time . . . restored the giddy revellers to the regimen 
of fudiur thought. O. W. liotmeH, Kinurson, xvi. 

2. Any regulation or remedy which is intended 
to prouucc benefleiiil effects by gradual opera- 
tion; specifleally, in med., the regulation of 
diet, exercise, etc., with a view to the pres- 
ervation or restoration of health, or for the 
attainment of a determinate result ; a course 
of living acconling to certain rules : sometimes 
used as equivalent, to hygiene, but most com- 
monly used as a synonym for dieD, 2. 

My Father's disorder appeared to bo a dropsy, an In- 
disposition the most unsuspocteil, being a person so ex- 
emplaryly temperate, and of ailniirahlv rtifimen. 

Kvelgn. Diary, Oct. 30, 1040. 

Yet J have hoard you were HI yourself, and kept your 
hcMl : . . . this was (1 imagine) only by way of reffinaen. 
and not from necessity. tirag, l.otters, I. :i40. 

3. In zooU, habit or mode of life with regartl 
to eating; choice of footl; diototics: as, an 
animal or a vegetable regimen; carnivorous 
regimen, — 4. lu gram,: (a) Government; the 
control which ono word exercises over the form 
of another in connection with it. 

The gmmtimriatis posit the absence of regimen as one of 
the dHrereiitiul features of a confiinetion. 

F. hall, False PhlloL, p. 84. 

(h) The word or words so governed, 
rec^ent (rej'i-ment), n, [< ME. regiment, rvge- 
ment, < OF. regiment, regement, govornment, 
sway, later a n*giment o^ soldiers, = Pr. regi- 
men tss Hp. regimiento, goveniment, a regiment, 
= Pg. rcgimentov:z\i.reggimento, < LL. regimen- 
fM/w,rule, government, <L. regcre, rule; seerc- 
gent. Cf. regimen, regime.] If. Rule ; govern- 
ment; authority. 

That for hens forth y» he In? under the regement and 
goueriiaiice of the Mayr and Aldermen of the same cite. 

Charter o/ Umthm, in Ai-nuld's Ciirouieie, p. 43. 

Tile first Blast of tlie Trumpet against thi' monstrous 
Begiment of Women. Knox, title of work. 

The of Dobora, who ruled tweiitie yeares with 

religion. LylVt Euphues and his England, p. 466. 

2t. A district ruled; a kingdom. 

Tlio triple-parted regiment 
That froward Saturn gave uiitii his sons. 

Greene, Orlando Furioea 
St. Rule of diet; regimen. 

This may bring her to eat, to sleep, and reduce what 's 
now out of s(]uare with her into their former law and 
reinment. 

Fletcher (and atwther), Two Noble Kinsmen, Iv. 8. 

4. Mint,, a boiiy of soldiers, consisting of one 
or more battalions of infanti^, or of several 
squadrons of cavalry, commanded by a colonel, 
or of a certain division of artillery, it is the 
hunest iMsniianent association of soldiers, and the third 
subdivision of an army-coips. several regiments constitut- 
ing a brigade, and several brigades a division. Th^e coni- 
biiiatlons are, however, temporary, while In Uio regiment 
the same oilloers servo continuously, and lu command of 
the same bodies of men. The strength of a regiment may 
vary greatly, as any regiment may comprise any number 
of battalions. The organisation of the British Royal Artil- 
lery is anomalous, the whole body forming one regiment 
In 1K90 it oonsists of about 38,009 officers and men. dls* 
tribiited in a number of brigaiios, each of which is as large 
as HU ordinary regiment In the United States service the 
full strengtli of a cavalry regiment Is now 1.234 ; of artil- 
lery, 1,710 ; of infantry, 1,878. Abbreviated regt, 

K. John, I^p higher to the plain ; where we'll set forth 
In Iwst impolntmeiit all our regiment*. 

Bast. Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 

Shak., K. John, H. 1. 296. 

Marohliig rgglrngnt Beemsrohs.-Bojilroflingnt 
of 8^~arf>Rsry. 


xtgton 

regimont (rej'i-ment), v. t. [as Sp. reptmentar, 
form into regiments; from the noun.] To 
form into a regiment or into regiments with 
proper officers; hence, to organize; bring un- 
der a definite system of command, authority, 
or interdependence. 

If women were to be regimented, he would carry an 
army Into the fluid without beat of drum. 

idehardetm, Sir Charles tirandison, 111. 314. (Davie*.) 

regimental (rej-i-men'tal), a. and n. [ae Pg. 
regimental; as regiment + -a/.] I. a. Of or 
pertaining to a regiment: as, regimental offi- 
cers; regimental eXoihing. 

The band lod the column, playing the reoimentat march. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xzx. 
BM^ental adjutant, etc. see the nouna 

n. u. pi. (rarely used in the sin^lar). Mili- 
tary clotliiug: so named from the former prac- 
tice of discriminating the uniforms of different 
regiments very decidedly one from another— a 
lasliiuTi nearly abandoned at the ])resont time. 

If they had been ruled by me, they would have nut you 
into the guards. Ytm would have made a sweet figure in 
a regimentai. Cobnan, Man of Business, H. (uavi**,) 

You 0 soldier ! you're a walking block, fit only to dust 
the company's regimental* on. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, HI. 1. 
In their ragged reaimental* 

SUkhI the oht Continentals, 

Viulding not. 

O. II. MeMaster, (.barmen Belllcosuni. 
regimentation (rej^i-men-t&'shon), 91. [< regi- 
ment, e., + -(ttion,] The act of fonniiig into 
regiments, or the state of being formed into 
regiments or elassifled systems; organization. 

The process of militant organisation is a procoeeotregi- 
inentaiinti, which, primarily taking place in the army, see- 
undarily alTucts tlie whole community. 

II. Spencer, Frin. of Soolol., 1 663. 

regimina, n. Latin plural of regimen, 
regiminal (re-jim'i-nal), a. [< L. regiment (regi- 
min-), rule, + -a/.] "Of or pertaining to regi- 
men: as, strict rcf/t/tiiwfi? rules. 

Regina (re-j!'nfi), n. [NL. (Raird and Girard, 
IHBb), < Ij. reffina, a aueen, fern, of rex (reg-), 
a king; see rex.] In herjud., a genus of water- 
snakes or aquatic hanuless seriientR of the fam- 
ily Coluhridte. The tyi>e is the striped water- 
snake of the United States, It. leheris, 

Regina pnxple. Bee purnte, 
renon (re'jon), n. [< ME. region, regioun, < 
OF. regi Oft, region = Pr. regie, reio = Bp. re- 

gion s= Pg, regido = It. regime, a region, < L* 
regio{n-), a direction, line, boundary-line, boun- 
dary, territory, quarter, province, region, < re- 
gerc, direct, raXe: seercjr/cwf.] 1, Any consid- 
erable and connected part of a space or surface; 
snecificall^, a tract of land or sea of consider- 
able but indefinite extent; a country; a dis- 
trict; in a broad sense, place without special 
reference to location or extent: as, the equa- 
torial re(/90998/ tlie temperate regime; the polar 
regions; the upper regions of tne atmosphere. 

Zit there is, toward the parties meridioiiales, many Con- 
trees and many Kegyoun*. MandeviUe, Travels^ p. 202. 

The region* of Artois, 

Wallon, and Picardy. Shak., 1 Uoii. VI., II. 1. 9. 
Oawaln the while thro’ all the region round 
Rode with his diamond, wearied of the quest. 

Tennym, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. An administrative division of a city or ter- 
ritory; specifleally, such a division of the city 
of Romo and of the territory about Rome, of 
which the number varied at different times; a 
district, uuarter, or ward (modem rione). Under 
Servlus ’rallluB there were four regions in the city and 
twenty-six in the Roman territory. 

The series of Roman Macedonia begins with coins of 
the region* Issued by permission of the senate and bearing 
the name of the Maoraonlans, from 168 to 146 b. c. 

Eneye. Brit., XVII. 040. 

Uis lAlberic’s] chief attention was given to the militia, 
which was stUl arranged in scholsD. and it is highly nrob> 
able that he was the author of the new divison of the 
city [Rome] into twelve region*, Eneye. Brit., XX. 788. 

Romo has seven eocleslastlcal regions, each with its 
proper deacons, subileacuns, and acolytes. Each region 
has Us own day of the week for high ecclesiastical func- 
tions, which are celebrated by each in rotation. 

Eneye. Brit, XVI. 609. 

3. Figuratively, the inhabitants of a region or 
district of country. 

All the regions 

Do smlllni^y revolt* Shak., Cor., iv. 0. 102. 

4. In anat, a place in or a part of the body in 
any way indicated: as, the abdominal regions. 

Let It fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart Shedt., Lear, t L 147. 

The mouth, and the region of the mouth, . . , were about 
the strongeet feature In Wordsworth's face. 

De Quifierg (Personal Traits of Brit Authon, WordsworthX 



5f. Place; rank; station; dignity. 

He U ol too blgh a nffim; he knows too maoh. 

Shok, M. W. of W.. Ul. 1 75. 

6t. Specifloally, the space from the earth's stir- 
face out to the orbit of the moon: properly 
called the eletnentul region. 

The orb below 

As hath ss death, anon the dreadful thunder 

Doth rend the ntyian, Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 509. 

I should have fatted all the reffion kites 

With this slave's otfal. ^Shak., Hamlet, IL 2. 007. 

7. In zoogeoq,^ a large faunal area variously 
limited by different authors. Kspeclally~(o) A 
realm ; one of several primary divisions of the earth's sur- 
face, oharaoterised by its fauna : as, the Palearctio or the 
Nearctlc reyion. The term acqulr^ specific application 
to certain large principal areas from its use in this sense 
by P. L. Sclater in 1867. Hclatcr's rwloni^ adopted with 
little modification by OUnther and WhIIhco, were six in 
number: the i*alearctic, Ethiopian, Oriental or Indian, 
Australian, Nearotlc, and Neotropical. (See these words.) 
Baird added a seventh, the West Indian, now oonslderea 
a division of the NeotropicoL In 1874 Solater, following 
Huxley, recognised as primary divisions (l) ArcUuftra, com- 
prising the Paloarutic, Ethiopian, Indian, and Nearctic re- 
gions ; (2) Dendroffesa, represented by the Neotropical re- 
gion : (3) Anlaretoqma, with an Australaaiou region ; and 
(4) OrnithogsBa, with a New 2!ealaud region. (6) A seeon- 
daty faunal area, the primary being called a realm : as. the 
Antillean, Central American, and Brasilian regioM of the 
American Tropical realm. In tills sense it has been used 
by most American soOlogisis. Various other divisions 
have been proposed, as by A. Murray in 1866, Huxley in 
1888, W. T. Blanford iu 1809, E. Blyth In 1871, A. Newton 
in 1876, T. Util In 1878, and J. A. Allen In 1878. Each of 
the main divisions, however dofliied by different natural- 
ists, is subdivided into several stibre^ons or provinoes, 
more or less minutely In different systems. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Ethiopian region is divided by Newton into the 
Libyan, dulneaii, Coflrarlan. Mosarabican, and Madagas- 
corian subregtons, and the Libyan subregion Itself into the 
Arabian, Egyptian, Abyssinian, and Uambian provinces. 
The waters of the globe have been either included In the 
prime divisions based on the land faunas, or segregated in 
peculiar ones. — Abdominal roflonfl. Hee abdUttninal.— 
Agrarian rogion, anal region, flee the adjectives.— 
AzlUary region, a region on the side of the thomx, ex- 
tending from the axilla to a lino drawn from the lower bor- 
der of the mammary to that of the scapular region. - Ba- 
silar region, the region of the base of the ski^.— Blue- 
grass r^on. See j/roiv.- Broca's r^on. Same as 
Broea'if convolution. Hee eonvotution.^ (nliaxy region, 
that part of the eyeball Just back from the c.ornoa which 
corresiKinds to the oillaiy muscle and processes.— Clavic- 
ular region, the region on the front of the chest Imme- 
diately over the clavicle. — Olsrpeal region, see dypeaL 
—OordUleran region. 8eeoordCh!m.—Oyollc,ilonio- 
lumbar.eplgasUio, gluteal, hsTpogaatrlo region, see 
the adjectives.— -Hyomental raidon, the space between 
the lower Jaw ana the hyoid bcine.— Ebn^cbondrlac 
region, (a) Uf the abdomen. Hee abdomihM regions, (6) 
Uf we thorax, same as ii^ramammarjt reyjon.— Illao re- 
gion. See Momiiwl rej^ions.— IndO-FadflC region. 
See /ndo-/*cMuyfc.---Inf7u-axillaxy re^on. tlie region on 
the side of the chest extending from the axillary region to 
the free border of tile ribs. Also called mtbaxillarff rc- 
irnm.— Infiraolavioular region. See infradavimlar.^ 
Infrahy oid region, the space between the hyoid bone 
and the sternum.— Inframiunmaiy region, see infra- 
mammary , — Infrasospular region, the region on the 
back of the thorax on either side m die median line below a 
horizontal line through the inferior angle of each scapula. 
Also called nibtoavuMr region ,— Intenmapnlar renon, 
the region on the back of the thorax between the shomder- 
blades.— Iscbloreotal region, the space corresponding 
to the posterior part of the pelvic outlet.— LentlOUlOBtrl- 
ate region, the anterior parts of the lenticular and caudate 
nuclei and the intervening part of the internal capsule.— 
Lentioulottialaniio regiim, the posterior part of the 
lenticular nucleus, the optic thalamus, and the interven- 
ing part of the internal capsule.— Lumbar region. See 
funtftari.— Mammary region, the region on the front of 
the chest extending from the upper border of tlie third to 
the upper border of the sixth rib.— Meaogaitrlc region, 
the umbilical and right and left lumbar regions taken to- 
gether.— Mnltiply-OOnnected region, in malh., a region 
such that between any two points of it several paths can 
be drawn which oaunot be changed one into the other by 
gradual changes or variations without going out of the re- 
gion in question.— Paraitemal, pelvle, Polyneelan, 
popliteal, preoordial, etc., region. Bee the adjectives. 
—Region of oalma. Seeoafmi.— sternal re^n. su- 
perior and inferior. See sfemo/.— BubaxUlary region, 
^le as Wra-axUlary ni^Kon.— Bubolavloillar IWOn. 
Same as infradaviendar Bubniaimnary region. 

Same as inframammary region.— Bubaoapular region. 
Same as infraeoapular retgion.— Bnprahymd region, the 
region of the front of the neck above the hyoid bone ; the 
hyoinentai region. — Bnpramammary reglom Same 
as infradaoinuiar rw^n.— Bupraaoapnlar reidon, the 
region on the hack above the spine of the scapula.— 8a- 
praatemal region. Hoesuprasemia/.«8yn.l. Quarter, 
locality, climeTT^tory. 

^regional (r3^jon-al), a, [< F. regional =s Bp. Pg. 
regional s It',' regionalc, < LL. regionalism of or 
belonging to a region or province, < L. r(?^^’o(n-), 
tt rejfion, province: see regionJ] 1. Of or per- 
taining to a particular region or place; sec- 
tional; topical; local. 

The peonliar seasonal and rcgUmail distribution of hnr- 
Hoanos. The AUankie, XUX. 884. 

2. Of or pertaining to division into regions, as 
in anatomy and Kodgeography ; topographical. 
It Is cnrlons that the Japanese should have anticipated 

Essayi^ p. 224. 
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fregienel tnaKimy. aunA topographieal anatomy. 
Bee anatomy, 

raglonally (rd'jgn-jtl-i), adr. With reference 
to a region or partlcmiir place ; topically ; lo- 
cally; in soogeog. myrith reference to faunal re- 
gions or areas. 

He thought it was the duty of the surgeon to treat it 
regionally, Mediml Xeu% Lll. 273. 

Tlie preservation of rock^oils in every forniation, of 
eveiy geological age, all over the world — siilijeot. however, 
locally or roi/toiuiMy, to subaequeiit change ortlcKii U(‘tii>n. 

Seutuv, \ 111 . 233 . 

regionaritUI (re^ji-o-na'ri-us), M.; pi. rrgiommi 
(- 1 ). [NL., < L. regio(ji-)m a region : soc region,'] 
A title given to various Koman Catholic eccle- 
siastics who are assigned to duty in or juris- 
diction over certain regions or districts iu the 
citv of Rome. 

regionary (re'jpn-n-ri), a, [< region 4* -ory.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a region or regions. 

But to this they attributed their siiccesoes, namely, U) 

the tropical and repitmary deitlea, and their eiitertaiiilng 
so numerous a traiii of gods and godilessos. 

Evelyn^ True Ueligion, 1. 104. 

2. Of or pertaining to a reckon or administra- 
tive district, especially of tho city of Rome. — 
Regionary deacon. See deacon. 

From the time of Honorlua II., Rome had twelve re- 
gionary deaeotie. Eom, Cath. Diet,, p. 714. 

regioilic(re-ji-on'ik), rt. [< region + -ie,] Same 
as regional, [Rare.] 

A rtgianie association. 

Buck's Handbook tf Med. Sdencfe, IV. 758. 

regionat (ro'ji-us), a, [= Bp. Pg. If . < L. 


regiater 

tuB deriving motion from tlie object or objects 
whose force, velocity, etc., it is desired to as- 
certain. — 8. A contrivance for regulating the 
passage of heat or air, as the draft-regulating 
plate of a furnace, or tho damper-plate of a loco- 
motive engine ; a perforatoci plate with valves 
governing the opening into a duet which ad- 
mits warm air into a room for heat, or fn‘sli 
air for ventilation, or whicli allows foul air to 
escape. 

Look well to tho regider; 

And let your heat still loshon by ticgrccH. 

B. Jotutnn, Aicliciuist, II. 1. 

1 should liko to know If an arflMt could over represent 
oil canvas a happy laiuily gathered round a hole in the Hour 
called a register. V, D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 13. 

9. In pHniingm exact adjustment of position in 
tho pressivork of books or papers jiriiitod on 
both sides of tho leaf. When pages, columns, and 
liiicH arc truly square, and back one another precisely on 
tile leaf, or when two or more adjacent colors meet with- 
out iiniiliiglng, they ore said to bu I'a register; otherwise, 
out of rtifieler. 

10. The inner part of the mold in which tj^ies 
are cast. — 11. In ImokhimUng^ a ribbon at- 
tached to a full-bound book to servo as a 
marker of placo for tho roader.— Anemometro- 
graphio register. See am^nmneter.— Amy Raster. 
See army lid, 1.- Lloyd's Register of British and For- 

‘ “ * HccLfoi ■■ — 


Euroj^ In a kind of rude regional anatomy. 

0 . W. Halmee, Med. 


regiust kingly, royal, regal, < rex (m/“)» »- king: 
Boerrx.] Pertaining to a king; royal. J.llur- 
rington. 

register^ (rej'is-tf^r), «. [< ME. regester (=1). 

0. Bw. Dan. regisier)^ < OF. regisfrem F. registrr, 
a record, register, as Pr. registre s= Bp, rnjistro 
= Pg. registrOf reqistom resisto as It. rvgistro^ a 
register, record, ^ ML. regisirmn^ also rryw/rf/, 
registery a register, an altered form of reges- 
tum^ a book in which things are recorded, a 
regisier, orig. pi., h, regesUiy things reconlod, 
records, neut. pi. of regestus, pp. of regtmv, 
record: see regent, n, and v. In tin** later 
senses 6-10, from the verb, and in part practi- 
cally identical, as ‘that which registers,’ willi 
register^ t *one who registers^; see register'^.] 

1. An official written account or entry, usually 
in a book regularly kepi, as of acts, proeoeil- 
ings, or names, for preservation or for r(4er- 
once; a record; a list; a roll; also, the hook 
in which such a record is kept: as, a parisli 
register; a hotel register. 

Of loules fyiide I nat in this rerristre. 

Chaiuser, Knigiii’M Tale, 1. 1954. 

Each time of sorrow is naturally cvernuu u a ref/ider of 
all such grievous events as have liaupciicd either In or 
near about tlie same time. Uwder, Kcclcs. Polity, v. 72. 

2. In old Eng. laWy a compilation of the foniis 
of writs in use, both original and judicial, which 
seems to have grown up gradually in the hands 
of clerks and of copyists, and therefore to vary 
much in different copies. Harvard Ijuv Ue- 
view, Oct., 1689. — 3. In com., a document is- 
sued by the customs authorities as evidence of 
a shiiys nationality. Boo registration of British 
ships, under registration.— i. The jiriuted list 
of sij^atures at the emi of early printed books. 
-—5, In music: (a) The compass or range of a 
voice or an instrument, {h) A particular series 
of tones, within the compaH,s of a voice or of cer- 
tain instruments, which is produced in tho same 
way and with the same (juality ; as, the ehest,- 
register of the voice, or the chalunieaii retds- 
ter of tho clarinet. Tho v»oal registers are diRtiri- 
guished Iqr quality more than by pitch, since tlic sanio 
tone can often bo produced In mon* liian one n^gistor. 
The difference lies in the way In which the larynx is useil, 
but the exact nature of the process is dlspiitwl. The «>- 
called head-rc^er and ehed-rcfHster include tones that 
oaU the cavities of the head and chest respectively Into 
decided sympathetic vibrRtl*»n. The different vocal qual- 
ities are also called the Urn, middU, oinl hinh regiders, 
or tho thick, ^niddU, and thin refriders, dc|)ending In the 
flrat case upon tho pitch of the lonen for wliich they we 
best suited, and In tlie second u|»on the supposed condi- 
tion of the vocal cords In producing them, or the quality 
of the tones produced. 

It Is true that alto boys cannot he made offeotlve when 
choir-masters prohibit tho use of the chest veg^^. 

Harper's Mag., LXX VIL 78. 

6. In (wgan^building: (a) Same as sttw or slop- 
knob, (b) A porforatiul framu or board for hold- 
ing a set of trackers in place. — 7. A device for 
registering automatically the number of revolu- 
tions made or the amount of work done by ma- 
chinery, or for recording the pressure of steam, 
air, or water, or other data, by means of appara- 


- ^ (.bq/d'A - Meteorological re|±rter. 

Hoc meteortdogteal table (a\ under mettforofm/idol.— Mone 
reglater. same as indicator, 1 (6).— Out Of register. 
Sue lief. Farlsh register, a IXM^k in which the olrtha, 

deaths, and marriages that occur In a given parish are 
reglstorod.— Register counties, in Eng. law, certain 
counties or paits uf ooiintlus. Including Middlesex except 
London, the North, Fiuit, and West Kldliigs of Yorkahlre, 
and Kingstoii-U]H>ti>llull, In which ppeiilinr laws for regis- 
tration of niHtters ulfeetiiig land-titles are In force.-' 
Register ship, a ship which once obtained perniissioii 
hy treaty to traiio to the Spanisii West indies, and whose 
capacity, nor registry, was at tested lieforo sailing. — 
Register ihemometer. see f/imn»mcrcr.-~ seamen's 
register, a record containing tlie iiiiiiiber and date of 
registration of each forcigii'giilng ship and her regis- 
tered tonnage, the lengtii and general nature of her voyage 
or eniployment, the tiarni's, ages, etc., of tlie master and 
crew, etc. ( Eng. 1 — Ship's reglmr, a document show- 
ing tho ownership of a vessel and giving a general de- 
scription of her. ft is used ns n permit. issiiiMi iiy the United 
States governniciit to give protection luid identlflcatloii 
to an American vessel in a foreign tivdo, lielng prac- 
tically for the vessel whet a deed is fiM* a house.— To 
make register, In printing, to arrange on the press 
pages, plates, or womlciitH in colors exactly In their proper 
iiositions. bBshl L Catalftgue, etc. (see lid<^X ohroiiicle, or- 
chives. 

register^ (rej'is-tbr), r, [< F. registrer as Pr. 
Bp. Fg. registrar = It. rrgistrare, < ML. regis- 
trarv, roipster; from tho noun : soe register^, n, ] 

1, trans, 1. To on tor in a roi^ister; iudicato by 
registoriii;?; rocord in any way. 

Here are thy virtues shew’d, hero register'd. 

And here shall live forever. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 2. 

Many Just and holv men, whoso names 
Are regiker'd and i;aleiidar’d for saints. 

Tennyson, 8t. Simeon Htylites. 

Hie gray matter of the nervous system Is the part In 
which sensory impulses 01*0 received and registersa. 

^nee, V. 258. 

2. To mark or indic.ato on a resistor or scale. 
— 3, Iu rope-making, to twist, as yarns, into a 
strand Light-registering apparatus. Bee light } . 
-B yn . 1. Bee record. 

n, intrnns. 1. To enter one’s name, or eaiiso 
it to be entered, in a regisier, as at a hotel, 
or in the registry of ({ualified voters. — 2. In 
printing, tile,; {a) To correspond exactly in 
symmetry, as ttolumns or lines of printed mat- 
ter on opposit^i sitles of a leaf, so that line 
shall fall upon line and column upon column, 
(b) To com^Bpond exatJtly in iiosition, as in 
color-printiiijg, so that every uiiTerent eolor- 
impression shall fall exactly in its ]>ropor place, 
forming no double lines, and ixiither leaving 
blank spaces nor passing the limit s jiroper to 
any other color. — o. In organ-playing, sumo us 
registrato. 

register^ (rej'is-tbr), w. [An altered form, due 
tt> confusic)!! with register^, of registrer, now 
iisiially written registrar: sec registrar,] 1. 
One who registers : same as registrar, 

O cornfort-killing Night t . . . 

Dim register and notary of shame f 

Shak,, Liicreco, 1. 705. 

And hauing siilMcrnied their names, certalne Begiders 
copie the sai«] Orations. Pwrehas, rilgrimagc^ p. 439. 

Bpecifically— 2. In law: (a) An officer of a 
United States district court, formerly appointed 
under the United States bankruptcy act, for the 
purpose of assisting the judge in the peifform- 
anco of his duties iimler that act, by attending 
to matters of detail and routine, or purely ad- 
ministrative in their character. Bump, (b) In 
some parts of the United BtatoSi an offlfser who 



' mglBtor 

T©Roivo8 and reconln df^edM ho an to jrfve public 
iioticH thereof. Lord rogistar, «r lord clerk r^e-* 
ter, a HcoUIbIi oUicvr of Htate who hda the cuatocly orthe 
archives. —Register In bankruptcy, name ns (tank 
rupleif emnmiMtitnutr (which see, under bankntiticjf).- 
Begleter of deeds, in the i'nited Htutes, a piiidic ofltcer 
who records at leiiKtii deeds, conveyances, and nu)rltfiiK<)H 
of real estate situated within a given disiricl. -Re- 
gister Of probate <*r of wills, in some f»f the I’nited 
RUtes, n public officer who records all wills ndniitted to 

fwohiite. Register of the Treasury, an oiiit^er of the 
Treasury Department »»f the I’nltcd .Htutes government, 
who liuH elnirge of the account biKiks of the United .States, 
registers all wairants tlniwn by the Hecrctiiry of the 'I'rcn 
sury U|>on the treusiirer, signs and issues all government 
securities, and has clnirge of tin* registry of vessels. 

registerable froj'is-ter-n-h)), [< rc//i«/rrl + 
-ahlr,~\ Admit tiii^ cif r<‘|?istriition, or of boiiig 
roffiHterod or roeordod. FortnitfUthj IteWy N. S., 
XXXIX. 

registered (roj'iH-tonl), a. Uoeorded, hr in 
a r(?f<iHt<.*r or hook; onrollod: as, a raaislercd 
voter (ono whoso iiunio is duly ontcred in the 
ofYIciuI list of persoriK (|ualifie<l to voto in an elec- 
tion ) . - - RefidHterod bond, Invention, letter, et c. Hee 
the nouns. Registered company, a company entered in 
Ml official register. I>iit not incorporated by act or charter. 

xegisterert (roj'is-tor-cr), n. [< reffistcr^, r., + 
-cH. CW rcffisimr.'] One who registers; a re- 
gistrar; a riH'ordcr. 

Tin! tlreekuH, the clilefe rf^ifin^ercm of worthy octes. 

(Jfddinr/, tr. of ('wsar, To the Reader. 

legister-mte (roj ' is -tf*r-grat), w. A grate 
ftirriislion with an ap]>aratus for regulating the 
adtiii.Hsioti of air and tho heat of the lire, 
registering (rcj'is-tc'r-iiig), v. [Verbal n. of 
ntffiftfer, r.l Huriio as rvijintration, 
reglSter-Om(^ (rejMs-t^r-of^is), w. 1. All offleo 
wliero a register is kept, or where rt'gisters or 
records are kept; a n*gisiry ; a mfortl-offiee. — 
2. An agency for the empioyrrient of domestic 
servants. fO. H.J 

register-plate (ng'is-tfT-plat ), w. In rope-mak- 
ing inachiiieH, a (umcave metallic disk having 
holes HO aiTunged concentrically as to give tho 
yarns passed through them the proper positions 
for entering into the general twist, 
register-pomt (rej^is-ter-point), a. The ad- 
justable iioiiit or spur attached to a iirintliig- 
press anti used to aid in getting rt'gisttT. See 
points ^ 2 (f*). 

registership (rtd'is-tYT-Hhip), «. [< retjiAlrr'^ 4* 
Tho ofllce of a register or registrar, 
registrable (rt'j'is-tra-bl), «. (< rcijwUr^ + 

-able,] Ailmitting of registration; that may or 
can be registered. Laucct, No. 3474, p. 733. 
registrar ( re j ' is- trijr ) , w. [Formerly rrffisirrr ; 

< MK. rc{/i,strcr€f K ML. rajistranfis, one who 
ketipK a r<?gi8ter or record, a r<*gistrar, notary, 

< reffistruni^ a register, record: scmi rtyisteri; 
Cf. rafiatranf and rvijistor'^, (T. also OF. retjis- 
treur, reffiftimtaurf <, MIj. rvifhtralory < m//,s- 
trarCy register.! 1. One wliose business it is to 
write or keep a register or record; a keeper of 
records. 

1 make JMcroH the IMownmti my procuratour and my r<!ve. 
And reffifMtrere to receyiie. Pittrit Plomnan (11), xix. 2ri4. 

The patent watt Hcnh'd and delivered, and the jicrHun 
admitiod HWurnc before the reaMrar. 

7, H’ffrfon, llathiirst. p. 

2. All oflicial W'ho acts as secrelary to the fon- 
gre^gatiou of a nnivorHity....Regi8la:ar'8 license. 
Sue (icciMf!. 

registrar-general (roj'is.trjir-.ien'e-nil), a. An 
omcer who siiperiiitends a sysiciii o^ registra- 
tion; specifically, in (ircat llriiaiii, an officer 
appointed by the cvonvu, under the great seal, 
to whom is intrusted, subject to such regula- 
tions as shall bcmaile by a principal secret a ly 
of state, I he g<*neral 8U])criiit<*mience of the 
system of n‘gistration of births, deaths, and 
marrlag(?s. 

registrarshin (rej'is-trjjr-ship). a. [< mf/a- 
trar + The office of registrar, 

regtotrary (rej'is-tra-ri), w.; jii. rcfjistrnrics 
(-ri*). [? ML. rcaistrariuSf one who registers ; 
see rrffisfrar,'] A registrar. The rt*gistrar of 
tho UniviTsity of Cambridge is so called. 
liO, hither commytli a RCHMlly ninystrea, 
Dccupacyon, Kaniya rfijertarih 

Skelttm^ ibu*lnnd of Laurel, 1. &21. 

registrate (rej'is-trat). r.; pret. and pp. /vy/i.v- 
tmted, ppr. rfiffifttrathnj, [< ML. retfistratuii, 
pp. of repistrare, register: see register^ , r.] I.t 
trans. To register; enroll. 

Why do ye toll to rt'^judratf your imiuea 
. On icy pillnra, which wxm molt away? 

lirtiwmond, Flowera of Sion. 

n. intrans. In organ*playinth to arrange nr 
draw stojis for ]daying ; make or sot a combi- 
nation. See rcgiHtraiwn^ 3. Also register. 
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registratet, Registered; recorded. 

Those msdrlgals wo sung «nldst onr flocks . . . 

Are regUkrale by echoes in the rucks. 

Drummondf To Sir W. Alexander. 

registration (roj-is-tra'shou), n, [< OF. regis- 
tratioHf < ML. rrgiHtratio(n-), a registering, < 
registrarCj register: see regUttratc and regiH- 
//rL r.] 1, The aet of inserting or recording 

in a register; the act of recording in general: 
as, tlio rci/wfr/ifioMof deeds; the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages; tho registration 
of voters. 

Man's senses wore thus Indeffiiitely enlarged as his 
means of reyiktraiian were perfected. 

«/. Fikke, Idea of God, p. 48. 

2. Specifically, in the law of comeyancing, a 
system for the roconling of convtyances, mort- 
gages, and other instruments alTecting the title 
to real property, in a public office, for the in- 
fomiation of all concerned. The general policy of 
registry laws is to make a duly registered instrument 
notice to all the world, so that no one <!aii claim any ad- 
vantage over the registered owner by dealing with an un- 
registered owner or claimant In Ignorance of the registered 
title. Dndor some systems a specified time is allowed for 
registering: and In some neghad to register an instrument 
within the time limited marks It with infirmity. The more 
generally accepted principle is to give effect to each Jii- 
strumeni in the order of Its registration, as against all 
uiiregistercil instivinentsof which the purchaser, etc., had 
no actual notice. Aintthcr imiHtriant element in registry 
laws is a provision that the n‘t;ord or certified copy shall 
he evidence in all courts equally as the original : hut in 
sumo systems the iion-prcNluctioii of the original must he 
accounted for before the record can he received in lieu of it. 

3. In organ-play ing^ the net, process, art, or 
result of selecting or combining stops forplay- 

given pieces of music, it Includes every effoc!t 
of light and shade, of quality or }N>wer, tlint Is needed for 
a complete rendering, Including the choice of manuals, 
the drawing and retiring of stops, and the ust! of all me- 
chanical accessories, like coiipfjprs, the swell iMalal, etc. 
In inmit recent organ-music the registration Is somewhat 
carefully Indicated by the coniitoacr or editor, but organs 
are so diverse tliat every player must int^ret such 
marks for himself. Older iiiiislc is usuully unmarked, and 
the registration requires sficelal study aa well os special 
talent. — Decree of reglitratloa i^en decree . — Parlia- 
mentary R^fltratlon Act, an English statute of 1843 
(U and 7 Vtct., c. 18X which re<|ulrca the registration of 
vutoi's and defines certain rights of voting. It has been 
nmoiidud by laUir statutes. - Registration Act. (a) An 
English statute of 1886 (48 Vlct., c. 15X which extetids the 
Ijoruugh system of registration of voters to county voters. 
(6) One of numerous American statutes in various States, 

S nivldliig for regiatratloii, and often requiring Has aeon- 
ition of the right to vote.— Registration of births, 
manages, ana deaths, the syHtem of collecting vltaf 
statistics by requiring attending physlciani^ etc., in coso 
of births and deaths, and clergymen anu magistrates 
stdemiiislng tiiuiTiageis to repoit at once each case, with 
appropriate particulars, to the public authorities, for the 

— RlN^ietration of ihiPB, a duty iiii|N)seti on 

shlfi-owners In order to secure to th^r vessel s the pri v i 1 egfw 
of Aritish ships. Registration is to be inaile by the prin- 
citial officer of customs at any port or place In the United 
Kingdom, and by certain speclllcd officers in the colonies. 
The registration comprises the name of the ship, the names 
and detM!riptiona of the owners, the tonnage, build, and 
description uf the vessel, thcpartleiilarK of her origin, and 
tho name of tho master, who is entitled to the custody of 
tho certiflente of rogfstry. The vessel Is consldereit to 
belong to the port at which she is registered.— Registra- 
tion of copyright, the nume given in England to the 
recording of the title of a Inaik for the purpose of securing 
the copyright: oorresponding to eidry vf ettpyriyht In 
the United States.— Remstration Of trade-marks, the 
system by which one clnimlng the exclusive right to a 
ti iule-mark may register it for the piiriiose of giving public 
notice of his claim, and preserving record evidence there- 
of from tho time of entry. ■ • Registration Of voters t>r 
electors, (u) in the United States, a system for tho pre- 
vention of frauds fii tho exercise of the suffrage, by re- 
quiting voters to eauso their mimes to ho registered in 
books provided for tho purpose In each eloetion district, 
with appropriate particulam of residence, age, etc., to en- 
able investigation to he made, and the right of the voter 
to cost the ballot to be challenged, if there ho o(!('Hsion. 
(6) In Great Rritalii and Irelaiiii, the making up of a list 
of voters which, after Judicial revision. Is the accredited 
rceonl of an elector's title to vote. 

registrational (rej-is-trS'shon-al), a, [< regis- 
tration + -/(/.] Of or pertaining to registration. 
Laueet, No. ii457, p. 1135. 
registry (rej'is-tri), tt.; pi. registries (-triz). 
[Early mod. K. also regesttry^regestary ; < ME. 
regc8Ury,< ML. *reg€starinm, < regestum, a ro^ti- 
ter: seo re^istcr'i,} 1, The ael of recording 
or writing in a register, or depositing in tho 
plaeo of public reconl: As, the registry of a 
deed; the registry of a will, etc. — 2. The place 
whore a register is kept. — 3. A series of facts 
recorded ; a record. 

I have sometimes woiidored why a rryiefrj/ has not lieen 
kept ill the colhiges of physicians of all such (sneclflc 
I'cmediosl as have nwii invented by any professors of every 
ago. Sir H'. Temple, Health and Long Life. 

Dur conceptions are hut the reyiktry of our experionco, 
and cun therefore bo altered only by being temporarily an- 
nihilated. J, FUdee, Uosmlo Thilos., 1. 69. 

OerUfleate of regts tr y. Ree eertifieate, 2 . • Dlstrtot 
registry. In Eng, law, an ofllce in a provincial towo tor 
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the trsmsotlon or record of steps tnoklciitsl to Uttestioii 
by attonteys within the distriot, in order to avoid the ne- 
oessi^ of taking every step in the oentral offloes In London, 
regitmt (ref i-tlv), a. [Irreg. < L. regere, rule 
(boo regent) f 4- MiveJ] Ruling; governing. 
Their regiJUve power over the world. 

GeaUetnan't Calling, vil. I 6. {Lathainuy 

regimn doniun (re'ji-um da'iuim). [L.: re. 
gmm, neut. of regins, royal (see regions)*, do- 
n um, a gift, grant : see donate,’] A roval giant ; 
specifically, an annual grant of public money 
formerly given in aid of the maintenance of 
the Presbyterian and other dissenting clergy 
in Indand, commuted in 18G9 for £701,372. 

no hail hail something to do with both tho regium do- 
num and tho Maynooth grant. 

Trollope, Barchester Towors, ill. 

regius professor (re' ji-UR pro-fes^or). [L. : re- 
gtus, royal; professor, professor, J A royal 
professor; specifically, one of those professors 
in the English uni versi tieB whose chairs were 
founded by Henry VIH. in tho Scotch universities 
the same name is given to all profesaoie whose pnifossor- 
shlps liavo been founded by the crown. Abhrovlaied reg, 

rOi^e (re-giv')» t. t, [< re- 4- give,] To give 
back; restore. 

Bid day sUnd sfill, 

Bid him drive hack his car, and reimport 
Tliu period past, regive the present hour. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ii. 800. 

reglet^ «. [Also reiglc; < DF. regie, rciglc, rie- 
gU, rtgle, rente, riculc, F. risgle, a rule, otc. : see 
rnle^, Cf. reglet, reglcment. In ilef. 2, cf. reg- 
lei, and also rulet and the doublet r«i7i,’a 
straight bar, etc.] 1. A rule; a regulation. 
Ualliwell, — 2. A hollow cut or channel for guid- 
ing anything; a groove in wdiich something 
runs: as, the regie of a side-])Ost for a flood- 
gate. 

In one of the comers next the sea staiidoth a flood-gate, 
to bee drawnu vp and let downe through rtiglee in the side 
pustes, whose montli in encompassed with a double frith. 

Jl. Come, Survey of (.'oniwaU, fol, 106. 

reglet, V. t, [Also reigle ; < OF. regJer, rngler, 

< LL. regularc, rule : sec rwk’i, rcgtilatc.] To 
nile; govern; regulate. 

All ought to rejjdo their lives, not by the Pope’s Decrees, 
but Word of Goci. PStller, Worthies, WUes, III. 49. 

reglementt (rog'l-ment), n, [Also reiglcmcnt; 

< OF. reglement, V , 'reglenwnt = 8p. reglawen- 
to = Pg. rcgnlamenlo = It. rcgolamento, < ML. 
rcgulamcntuni, ruling, regulation, < LL. regn- 
lare, rule, rcgulato: see regie, rulc^,] Regula- 
tion. 

To speak now of tho reformation and reglement of usiiiy, 
how Uie discommodities of it may be best avoided. 

Bacon, Usury. 

reglementary (rcg-lc-men't^ri), a, [< OF. 
reglcmcutairc, conforTnable to rule, < reglement, 
a rule, regulation: seti reglement,] Of, per- 
taining to, or embodying regulations; reguln- 
tive; as, a rcr7/c?MrMfffry charter. Encye, Diet. 
[Rare.] 

reglet (reg'let), w. [Also right; < OF. reglet, 
FT reglet (= Sp. regleta =s Pg. regreta), a regl<*t. < 
regie, a rule: see regie.] 1. In priulinq, a thin 
strip of wood, less than type-higli, useit in eom- 
]>ositlon to make blanks about a page, or be- 
tween the lines of large types in open display. 
Reglets are m^e of (he width o*f urdlnaiy text-types, fn»nt 
pearl to great primer. Broader Htriiw of wood are known 
ok/umilure. 

2. In areh,, a narrow flat molding, employed 
to separate panels or other members, or to 
form knots, frets, and other oniamcnts. 
reglet-plane ( regret-plan), n. A plane used for 
making printers^ regleta. Reglets are not ma<ie 
in America with planes, but with fine circular 
saws. [Eng.] 

reglow (re-glo')* «• [< tre- 4- glow,] Same ns 
rcealesce, 

reglow (re-glo'), w. [< reglow, r.] Same ns 
rccalesccnce, 

regma (reg'mft), w . ; pi. regma ta (-m^tft) . [< Gr. 
pi/ypa, a frncture, breakage, < priyMai, bn^ak: 
Boohreak,] In hot., a capsule with two or more 
lobes and as many one-seeded, two-valved cells, 
which separate at maturity, splitting elastical- 
ly from tile persistent axis (carpophore), as in 
Euphorbia and Geranium, It is one form of 
schizocarp. 

regmacan) (reg'mi^kftrp), n, [< Gr. fif/ypa, a 
fracture (see regma), 4- Kopirdc, fruit.] In bot,, 
any dehiscent fruit. Masters, 
regna. U, Plural of regnum, 
regnal (reg'nal). a, [< ML. regnalis, < L. reg- 
nnm, kingdom, reign: see reign,] Pertaining 
to tne veign of a monarch.— Regnal yaara, the 
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number of yttrt » immiffn haa ref^nod. It hu been 
the motioe in varlont oonntrlea to date pnhllo dooa> 
menu and other deeds from the year of aooeMhm of the 
•orereiKD. The practice still nrevalls in Great Britain in 
the enumeration of acts of Paniament. 
ra/niancy (wg^nan-si), u. |< nffinan(t) + -ry.] 
act of rei^Dg; rule; predominance. 
Coleridge. 

regnant (r^'nant), a, [= P. rt^gmnt ss Sp. 
reinante s Pg, rvgnantc, rvimnU) ss It. regnantv, 

< L. regtuin{U)ey ppr. of rvgtiarr^ rtngii: goc 
reign.’l 1. lieigning; exerciHiiig regal author- 
ity by hereditary right. 

The church of martyrs, and the church of saints, and 
doctors, and coufessors, now ntfftMiU in heaven. 

Jer. Taylitr, Works (ed. 1886X H. 214. 

2. Ruling; predominant; prevalent; having 
the chief power. 

His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 

A traitor to the vices rt(jnatit. Sitift. 

lliis intense and regnemd personality of Cailyle. 

The Century, .\XV1. 6a2. 

Queen regnant. See qwen. 

regnativet (reg'niirtiv), «. [< L. reguatm, i)p. 
of rtujmre, reign, + -tt’o.] Ruling; governing, 
[liare.] 

regnef. t?. and v. An obsolete spelling of m'f/ii. 
regnicide (reg'ni-sid), n. [< L. regnunif a king- 
dom, + -cif/tf , < csBdcre, kill.] The destroyer of 
a kingdom. [Rare.] 

Regicides are no less than regntcidee, Lain. iv. 2n ; for tlio 
life of a king contnlns a thonsund thousand lives, and ti ui- 
tors make tliu land sick which th^ live in. 

J< 0 v» T. Admwi, Works, I. 418. 

Regnoli's operation. See operation. 
regnum (I’eg'num), n. ; pi. regna (>uh). [ML., a 
particular use of L. regnum. kingly govomnient, 
royalty: see rcign.’\ 1. A btmge or mark <if 
royalty or supremacy, generally a crown of 
some unusual character. The word is especially ap- 
pliuil to early forms of the papal tiara, a crown similar to a 
loyiil crown with a high conical cap rising from within it. 

8t. l*eter fin the stml of the mayor of Exeter) has a hifty 
regnum on his head. 

Jour. Brit, ArchmoL Am., XVllI. 257. 

2. [cffp.] [NL.] One of throe main divisioiiH of 
natural objects (collectively called Imjwrium 
NatHrie)f technically classed as the liegnumAni- 
male, Jt. Vcgctabilv, and J{. Mhieralc: used by 
the older naturalists before and for some tiTiie 
after Linnoeus, and later representtnl by the 
familiar PngHsh phrases animal^ vegotahtcy and 
mineral kingdom, (Sco kingdom, 0.) A fourth, 
I{. Crimigenium, was formally iiumed by Hogg. 
Sec Printalia, Protista. 

regorget (re-g6rj')» t’. t. [< OP. (and P.) regorgrr 
= Pr. tvgorgar = It. ringorgare, vomit up ; as 
gorge, V.'] 1. To vomit up; eject from the 

stomach ; throw back or out again. 

It was scofflngly said, ho had uaton the king's gCMUic, and 
dill tlicn regorge the feathers. Sir J, Uayward. 

2. To swallow again or back. 

And tides at highest mark regorge the flood. 

Jnryden, Sig. and Guis., 1. 18& 

3. To devour to repletion. [Rare.] 

Drunk with Idolnti'y, drunk with wine. 

And fat regorged of bulla and goats. 

MUton, 8. A., 1. im. 

regracesf, n. »/. [MR., < OP. regraces, thanks, 

< rcfjracicr, < ML. regratiare, regratiari, thank 
again, thank, < L. re-, again, 4* ML. gratiare, 
tliauk: see f/racr.] Thanks. 

With dew regracea. 

Plumpton Correapondenoe, p. 5. (llaUiwell,) 

regradet (re-grad')* V. i. [Altered to suit l.lio 
orig. grade, and degrade ^ retrograde, etc.; < L. 
regrcdi. go or come back, turn back, retire, re- 
treat, < rc-, back, + gradi, go: see graded. Cf. 
regrede. Cf. LL. regraelarc, restore to one’s rank 
Or to a former condition, also degrade from one’s 
rank.] To retire; go back; retrograde. 

They saw the darkness commence at the eastern If mb of 
tile sun, and proceed to the western, till the whole was 
eclipsed ; and then regrade backwards, from the western 
to tile eastern, till his light was fully restored. 

Halea, New Analysis of Chronology, III. 2.m 

regrant (rfi-grimt'), v. t. [< AP. regranter, re- 
graunter, grant again; as re- + grant.'^ To 
grant again. 

This their 
of the benefit 

for reyratUing the same. l*urehaa, Pilgrimage, p. 200. 

renrant (rfi-grknt'), ti. [< regrant, r.] The act 
of granting again; a new or fresh grant. 

As there hud been no forfeiture^ no regrant was needed. 

£. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. a 

regrata^ (rf-grat'), v. t. [< ME. renraten, < OP. 
^grater, sell by retail, regrate, P. regratter, 
Biggie; with intrusive r (appar. due to 
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confusion with OP. regrater, dross, mend, scour, 
furbish up for sale : see regrate^) for * regatta ss 
Sp. rrgaUtr, rival in sailing, prob. formerly sell 
by retail, haggle (cf. doriv. regaUar, retail, 
haggle, wriggle, avoid), = Pg. regatar, buy. 
sell, traffic (cf. tleriv. regatenr. haggle, bargain 
hanl), as Olt. regattarv, rigaiiart ,\^e\\ hy retail, 
haggle, strive for mastery* al«<> *rceattarv, re- 
catare, buy and sell again by retail, ndail, re- 
grate, forestall the market (ML. reft, rajatarc, 
buy back, redeem), < re-, again, 4 vaitare, gi*!. 
obtain, acquire, purchase, < L. eaptare, strive 
to seize, lay hold of, snatch at, chase, etc.: see 
c/ittscl, mtai^, and cf. acate and purchase. Cf. 
also regatta, from the same source.] To retail ; 
specifically, to buy, as com or provisions, and 
sell again in or near the same market or fair— 
a practice which, from its effect in raising the 
price, was formerly made a criminal offense, of- 
ten classed with engrossing uwd forestalling. 

And that they regraU no come oommy use to the market, 
ill peynu of luHyngu xx. u. for euery of the seiit nffuiicisa 
Fngliah GOda (E. E. T. A.), p. :M1. 

Neither should they likewlae Imve any come to nidi the 
satiiu agayiiv, unluM it wore to make malte thcrof ; for hy 
•uch ongroMtngaiid regraiimvfQ aee the denrthe Unit iiowe 
comouly ralgiieth heere in England to have Irmic caiiHcd. 

Spetuer, Present State of Ireland. 

regrate^ (ro-grat'), r. t. [< OP. regrater, dress, 
mend, scour, furbish up for sale, lit. ‘scnijie 
again,’ f'. regratter, scrape or scratch again, re- 
gi‘nto (masonry ),< re-, again, 4- grater, P. gratier, 
scrape, Bci*atcn, grate: see grated, 'i'he wonl 
has hitherto been confused with regraie^i see 
regratv^.'] 1. In ma/foary, to remove the out er 
surfaee of (an old hewn stone), so as to give it 
a fresh appi^aranco.— 2t. To gi*ate or rasp; in u 
figurative seiiHO, to offend ; shock. [Rtire.J 

The most sordid animal, those that arc the least beaii- 
tlttud with colours, or rather whose liothiiig niay regrate 
tlie eye. Derham, Physico-Tlieology, Iv. 12. 

regrat6‘^t| A Middle English form of regret. 
regrater, renator (re-gra't^*r, -tor), n. [(//) E. 
regrater, < ME. regratere, < OP’, regratter, P. re- 
gratticr, a huckster, s= Pr. regratter =: Sp. re- 
gatero = Pg. regatdro = It., rigattiere (MJj. 
regratarius, laU^r also regralcrius), huckster; 
(It) E. regrator,< ME. rcgratonr,<OF, regratvor, 
regratour, regratteur (= Pg. regaU adorf A! L. as 
if regratatar), a huek8l.er, regrater, < regrater, 
regrate: see m/raftL] A retailer; a huck- 
ster; specifically, one who buys provisions and 
sells them, especially in the same market or 
fair. 

Ac Mede the niaydo the malre hath bison stc, 

Of alle siicho sellers syluor to tiikc, 

tir presentr. wltli-oiitu pens as ]H'i:eH of sillier, 

iritigus or other rleehossu tho rrifmtrrca to niiiynetiMie. 

I*i^n riuu*inan (B), Hi. 90. 
No reijratjfmr iie go owt of towiie for ti» eiigrosy the eliiif- 
faro, vjioii imyiiu for to he fourty-duyes in the kyiiges piys- 
one, Ewjliah Gtfi/s (E. E. T. s.), p. 3M. 

Jirgrater or Uegrator, a Law-woi-d foraiciiy us’d for one 
that Isiught by the Great, and sold by Ketuil ; but It now 
signifies one tnat buys and sells again any Wures or \'ie* 
tiials in the same Marketer Fair or within five MIks of 
it Alw^ one that trims up old Wui es for sale ; a iln^ker, 
or Huckster, A’. Chdliptt, ntsi. 

Jiegrattra of bread com. Tatlcr, No. IIH. 

ForeBtallers nwdregratora haunted the pilvy I'rMineils of 
the king. J. D'iaraeli, Aiiicii. of Lit, 1. :j79. 

regrateryt, W . [ME. , < O P. *regra terie (ML. re- 
grataria), < regratcr, regratc: sec rvgrate^.^ 
The practice of regrating. 

For thlse aren men on this inoldc that inoste harm woreli- 
etti 

To tile pore peple that parccl-iiiele liuggeii |buy at re- 

lain; . . . 

'J’hol rychen thorw regraUrye. JHera Vlou'man{li). ill. H:t. 

regratiatoryt (re-gra'shi-a-to-ri I, w. t< AIL. re- 
graiiatar, one who gives tliunk.^, < regratiari, 
give thanks (cf. AP\ regraees, thunks); set* rc- 
graccs. Cf. ingratiate.] A returning or giving 
of thanks; an expression of thnnklulness. 

That welnere nothynge there dotli reniayno 
' y>ffraeiat(jrjf. 

fin. Garland of Laurel 


ngret 

regredlenoat (re-grSMi-gns), «. [< L. Iffirr- 
dieti{(-)ii, jjpr. of rffiredi, ro buck: s«>o rrtirvde.] 
A returiiiiii;; a rctni(;ni<linj<; n K<>iu|; buuk. 

No man comes late unto that place from whence 
Never iinui yet linil a regredienee. 

uerriek. Never tin* Lute to Dye. 

regreet (ro-grdt'), r. t. [< re- 4- greetK] 1. To 
greet again ; n^saliite. 

You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life, 

Till twice five suinnicrs Inivu eiiricird our flelda, 

Shall not regreet our fair doiniiiioiia. 

Shak., Klch. II., i. 8. 142. 

2. Tosaluto; greet, [Run*.] 
lx>, aa at English feasts, so 1 reipreet 
The daintiest last, to make tlie end more sweet. 

Shak., llieh. 11., I. 8. 67. 

regreet (n'-gr6t'), w. [< regreet. r.J A n‘tuni 
or oxeliangi* of Halutatioii ; a greeting. 

One that comes before 
To signify the auproaohiiig of his lord ; 

I'rom whom he nringeth sensible regreata. 


Thus low InTiumltlest heart 
Jtrgreeta iiiiio tiiy truce do wo impart. 

Ftird, Honour Triumphant, Monarch's Meeting. 

regress (I’v-gres'), r. #. [= 8p. regresar sa Pg. 
regressor, < L. regresses, pp. of regredi, go back, 
< re-, buck, + gradi. go: sec regrede. Cf. di^ 
' 1.^0 1 ■ • 


Shak., M. of V., 11. 0. HO. 


t go back ; return to a 


Wherewith to gyue you n^^gra^Uirtt.^ 


eir grace Is long, containing a oommomoration 
neflts vouchsafed their fore-fathers, &. a prayer 


regrator. n. See regrater. 
regratoriet, W. A variant of regraterg. 
regratreast (rg-gru'trfH), ». [< ngrater + .c/m.] 
A woman who sells at retail ; a female huckster. 

No baker shall give unto the rrgratreaaea the siapeiieo 
... by way of hansel-money. 

Jtiiay, tr. of Liber Albus, p. 282, qnoted In Piers Plowman 
i<ed. Skeat), Notes, p. 48. 

regrede (rS-gred'), v. i. [< L. regredi, go or 
come back, n*tiiru, retire, retreat, regrade, < re-, 
back, 4- gradi, go : see graded and cf . regress, 
regrade.'] To go back ; retrograde, as the apse 
of a planet’s orbit. Todhunter. [Rare.] 


gress, progress, r.] 
former place or state. 

All . . . being foix'ed into fluent conslstonces, do natu- 
rally repreaa into tJieir former solidities. 

Sir T. lirt^wne. Viilg. Err., 11. 1. 

2. In astron., to move from east toward west. 

regress (re'gros), n. [=s OP. regres, regrez, F. 
regirs = Sp. regreso = Pg. It. regresso, < L. #v- 
gre.*oa(S, a n>tiirning, return, < regredi, pp. re- 
gressus, go buck: sec regress, r.] 1, Pusnage 

buck; return. 

The standing is slippi*i'y, and tho regreaa Is either a 
downfull, or Hi leitst hii erlipse. 

Bacim, Great Place (od. 1887). 

'Tis their natural plaei* wiiUdi they iilwHys tuiid to, and 
from whieli ilieru is no progress nor regrew. Burnet. 

2. The power or libei*ty of returning or pusHing 
back. 

My hand, bully; thou shiilt have egress and regreaa. 

Shak., M. W. of W., fi. 1. 22U. 

3. In Scots law, rtdbitry. ruder the feudal law, 
leUera nf regraaa were gnmleil by tlie superior of a wndset> 
under which he tuN'-amo iHnind to readmit the wadsottrr, 
nl any time when hu sliuiild demand an entry to the wail- 
set.. 

4. In canon taw. See access, 7. — 6, In logic, the 
nuKsiigo in Ihonglit from effect to ciiiise. — 
bemonstrative regress, demonstrative reasoning from 
effect to cause. 

renression (I’V-greHh'on), n. [=OP. regression, 
P , regression = Hp. rcgrcsioit = Pg. regress&o = 
Jt. rigressionr, < L. regressio(tt-), a going back, 
return, etc., < regredi, pp. regressus, go back: 
HOC regress J] 1. The act of paKsing hack or 
returning; retrogreKsioii. 

I will leave you whilst 1 go In and present myacif to the 
lionoiiriiblu tuaiiii; till niy regrenaion, so please you, your 
noble feet may measure this private, pleasant, and ninst 
princely walk. B. Jonatm, (Jase is Altered, ill. 8. 

2, In astron., moi'wn from east toward west. — 

3. In geotn,, contrary fiexuro; also, the course 

of a curvt* at a cimp.- Edge of regression, the cus- 
pidal edge of a develoiMible surfime. ^e — Re- 

gression Of nodes, a gyratory niotimi of tlie orbit of a 
planet , cauHiug the ikhIoh to move from east to west on the 
ecliptic. 

regressive (re-grc‘H'iv), a. [= F. r^gressif; us 
regrrss -i- -ire'.] Passing back; roturiiing: op- 
posed to progrcssirc.^BjtgxeMiye assimUatlon, 
assimilation of a sound to one preceding it.-- Regressive 
method, tlie analytic method, which, departing from pnr- 
ilr.ularR ascends to principles. Sir W. Hawitton, Logic, 
xxlv. — Itogresslve paralysis. Aee paralym. 

regressively (r^grcs'iv-li), adr. Jn a regres- 
sive manner; in a backward way; by return. 
De Quinccy. 

regressus (re-gres'ns), n. [ISL.: see regress.] 
In hot,, that reversion of organs now known as 
retrogressivci and rctrogra<b^ metamorphosis. 
Boo metamorphosis. 

regret (r$-grot'), v. yiret. and pp. regretted, 
ppr. regretting. [< F. regrettcr, ri*^4, OP. rc- 
gretter, regreter, regraier, dcsii'o, wish for, long 
after, bewail, lamenl, = I*r. regretar (after P. ) , 
not found in other Rom. languages, and vari- 
ously explained: (a) Orig. ‘bewail,’ < OP. re- 
4- *grater, from tho <.)L(i. form co^ate with 
AK grietait, ME. greUn, E. greet = Icel. grata, 
weep, wail, inoiii*ii, = Hw. grdta = ’Dvm. grspde 
= Goth, grefan, w€^ep: soo grcct*^. (h) < h. re-, 
taken as privative, 4- tfratus, pleasing, as if 
orig. adj., ‘unpleasing,’ then a noun, ^displea* 
sure, grief, sorrow’: see gratc^, gree*^, agree, 
maugre. (c) < ML. as if ^regraaus, a return 



rognt 

(of a disease), as in Walloon li regret (Von mau^ 
*tho return of a disease/ < ngredif go back: 
see rcgrede^ regratH, (d) < L. as if ^rvijuiritaii, 

< re- + (juiritare, bewail: see cry, (r) < Ji. 
reqnirilare, ask after, inquire for, friuj. of re- 
quirere, ask after, reciuire: see require. Of 
these explanations only the first is in any de- 
gree plausible.] 1. To look back at w'itli sor- 
row; feel grief or sorrowful ?.oiigiug for on 
looking ba^. 

Huro, if they catch, to the toy ui iiiohI, 

To covet flying, and rt'ifrvt wlmn IohL 

ro 2 }e. Moral Kanaya, il. *2S4. 

Itcaiity which you shall feel perfej tly but tmcc, and rr- 
ifTvt- forever. JiourUn, V enotiun Life, iL 

2. To griovc* at; be iiiciit ally distressed on ac- 
count of: as, to regret one’s fashnesH; to regret 
a choice made. 

Ah. cruel fate, thou ne ver Htmek'st a blow 
Jly all nninklnd reurettwt ho. 

iVoWm, Death of the Earl of OsHory. 

I'lioHe the Impiety of wlione lives makes them rtgret a 
Deity, and sueretly wish there were none, will greedily 
listen to atheisliuul notioiiM. QlanvUle. 

PoetK, of all men, ever least rejjret 
IncreaMiiiK taxes and the nation's debt. 

Counter, Table-Talk, 1. 17«. 
Alone among the Spaniards thcDutalniiHhad real reason 
b) refirrt the pem:c. Lecky^ Eng. In ISUi Cunt., 1. 

-Syn. To rue, lainent. See r/^nbince. 
regret (ro-gret /), n, [lOarly mod. E. also regra te ; 

< OK. regret^ dosins wMll, grief, sorrow, regret, 

K. regret t reji^ot; from the verb (which, how- 
ever, IS later in E.) : see regret^ i;.] 1. Grief or 

troiibhf caused by the want or loss of something 
foririorly possossod ; a painful sense of loss ; de- 
sire for wliat is gone; sorrowful longing. 

When her eyes she on the Dwarf ha<l luit, 

And saw the sigiies that deadly tydinges Mpakc, 

She fell to ground for sorrowf nil reyret. 

* Spetutur, E. Q., I. vli. 20. 
Angnlah and rryrf.l. 

For loss of life and pleasure ovurloved. 

MilUni, V, I.,, X. 1018. 
A pain of privation takes the nutiie of a pain of regret 
in two casus: (1) where it is grounded on the memory of 
a pleasure which, having l)ucn once enjoyed, appears not 
likely to be enjoyed again ; (2) where Jt is gnmnded on 
the idea at a pleasure which was never actually enjoyed, 
nor i)evha|i8 so niuuh as expected, hut wliii'h might liave 
been enjoyed (It is supiMised) had such or such a contin- 
gency linppene<l, which, In fact, did not hujitien. 

lienihamy liiDod. to Morals and la^glslation, v. 20. 

2. Pain or distress of mind, as at something 
done or left undone; the earnest wish that 
Hornothing litbl not boon done or did not exist; 
bitternoHS of reflection. 

A passionate regret at sin, a grief and sadness at its inetii- 
ory, Olliers us into Cod's mil of mourners. 

liecag qf CArisfian Piety. 
Many and sharp the iiuin'roiis ills 
Inwoven with our frame ! 

More laiinted still we make ourselves 
Itegret, remorse, and shame. 

Hums, Man was Made to Mourn, 
at. Dislike; avorsion. 

Is It a virtue to have some ineifoctlvc regreUi to damna- 
tion V Jfeeay qf ChritHian IHety, 

4. All exjiression of regret : commonly in the 
plural, p’olloq.] — 5. A written communica- 
tion expressing sorrow for inability to aeccqit 
an invitntioii. rGolloq.]«B3m. 1. Conceni, somiw, 
lainontailoii.— 2. Penitence ^ Cmnpunetian, etc. See re- 
pentance. 

renetfal (ri>grel/ful), o, [< regret + -/«/.] 
i^ll of regret; sorrowful. 
regretftQDf (re-gret'ful-i), adv. With regret, 
regrettable ( rc-gret 'a-bl ), u. f < regret 4* -able,'] 
Admitting of or calling for regret. 

Of regrettable good Englisli exanipltts cnii be quoted from 
1632 onwards. 

J, A. /{, Murray t N. and tj., 7th sor., VIII. 134. 

regrettably (re-gret'a-bli), (tdi\ With regret; 
regretfully. 

My mother and sisters, who have so long been regret- 
tably prevented from making your acquaintance. 

U. Jamee, Jr., Inteniational EpiMale, p. 126. 

regrowth (re-groth'), w. [< re- + grou'th.’] A 
growing again ; a new or second growth. JJar~ 
win, 

regt. An nblireviation of («) regetit; (h) regi- 
went. 

regnardantf, a. See regardant, 
regaerdout (re-g^r'don), w. [< ME. rognerdoun, 

< OF. reguvnfon ; as’Va- 4* guerdon, w.] A re- 
wanl ; a recompense. 

And In reguerdon of that duty done, 

1 gird thee with the valiant sword of York. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., lit. 1. 170. 

reguerdont (re-g(‘rMqn), r, t, [< OF. reguer- 
(Umner, rew’arfl ; as re- 4* (jnerdon, r,] To re- 
ward; recompense. 
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Yet never have you tasted our reward. 

Or been regueraon*d with so much as thanks 

8hak., 1 Hen. VI., IIL 4. 28. 

regnerdonment (rS^^dr'dpn-ment), n. [< rc- 
guerdon + -iiwnf.] Kewai^; return; requital. 

In generous regutrdonmera whereof he tacnuneiitolly 
obliged hlmselfe. 

Nathe, Lenten Stiiffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 163). 

regula (reg'u-llj.), pi. regulx(-le). [< h, regu- 
la, a rule ; see rule'^, and cf. regle,'\ I, A book 
of rules or orders governing a religious house ; 
the rule. liev. P\ G. I^c. — 2. In (trek,, a short 
band or fillet, bearing guttfe or dro)>s on the 
lower side, corresponding, below the crowning 
tsdnia of the Doric architrave, to the triglyphs 
of the frieze. See cut under ditriglyph.^'Sb^. 
Ula oad, a rule of arithmetic for solving two linear equa- 
tions between three unknown uiiantities in whole num- 
bers.— Regula falal, the rule or false. See poeititm, 7. 

regulable (rog'u-la-bl), «. [< regulahe) 4- -ble,‘] 
Admitting of regulation ; capable of being regu- 
lated. 

regular, n. Plural of regula. 

regular (reg'u-lRr), a. and n. [< ME. reguler, 
< OF. reguJier, F. regulier = Pr. rcglar a= 8p. 
rcglar, regular = Pg. regular = It. regolare, < 
L. regularis, regular, < regula, a rule, < regere, 
rule, govern: see regula and I, a» 1. 

Conformed to or made in accordance with a 
rule; agreeable to an established rule, law, 
type, or priucijile, to a prescribed mode, or to 
establislied customary forms; normal: as, a 
regular eyAo poem; a regular yeruo in poetry; 
arcj/u?/7rplan; regular teuixiveH] a. regular huild- 

liig. 

The English Speech, though it be rich, copious, and slg- 
niilcnnt, and that there be divers Dictionaries of It^ yet, 
under Favour, 1 cannot call it a regular Language. 

llowell. Letters, il. 56. 

But soft— by regular approiicli -not yet— 

First through the lengtli of yon hot terrace sweat. 

Paiie, Moral Essays, Iv. 120. 

Philip was of the middle height ; ho had a fair, florid 
complexion, regular featuroi^ long flowing locks, and a 
well-madei, symmetiiool figure. 

Preeeott, Ferd. and Isa., II. 19. 

2. Acting, iiroceoding, or going on by rule; gov- 
erned by rule or rules; steady or uniform in a 
course or practice; orderly; metbodicul; un- 
varying; as, regular in diet; regular in atten- 
dance on divine worship; the regular reimn of 
the seasons. 

Not a man 

Shall . . . offend the stream 
Of regular Justice in vour city's hoiindH, 

But shall bo rendered to your public laws. 

ShOM., T. of A., v. 4. 61. 

I'nie Courage must be a liegular thing ; It must have 
not only a good End, but a wise Choice of Means. 

Stilling/leet, Sermons, IIL v. 

This gentleman Is a person (»f gcxid senses and some 
leanilniL at a very regular llf«v and obliging conversation. 

Addimm, Spectator, Na 106. 

3. Specifically, in law, conformable to law and 
the rules and practice of the court.— 4. In 
math., governed by one law throughout. Thus, 
a reyidar polygon is one which has all its sides and all Its 
angles equal ; a regularlmly is one which has all its faces 
regular iMilygons, and all Its Miinuiilts formed by the Junc- 
tion of eoiial nuiiiliers of edges, those of each summit be- 
ing equally inclined to one line. 

6. In gram,, adhering to the more common form 
in respect to inflectional terminations, as, in 
Englisii, verbs forming tbeir preterits and past 
participles by the addition of -d or -ed to the 
infinitive; as nouns forming their plurals with 

or -cs; as the throe conjugations of French 
verbs known as regular; and so on. — 0. Be- 
longing to and subject to the rule of a monastic 
Ollier; pertaining to a monastic order: as, reg- 
ular v\evgy, in distinction from secular clergy. 

As these chanouns regidere. 

Or white nionkes, or these blake. 

Jiam. qf the R(m, 1. 6604. 

7. Spociflcally, in boU, having the members of 
each circle of floral organs (sepals, petals, sta- 
mens, and pistils) norinally alike in form and 
size: properly restricted to symmetry of form, 
as distinguished from s^Tnmetry of number. 
— 8. In cool., noting parts or organs which 
are symmetrically disposed. 8ee liegularia, — 
0. In music: (a) 8ame as strict: as, regular 
form; a regular fugue, etc. (7/) Hame as simi- 
lar: as, regular motion. — 10. Milit., perma- 
nent; standing: opposed to volunteer: said of 
an army or or troops. — 11. In 77. 8, politics, 
of, pertaining to, or orinnating from the rec- 
ognized af^nts or “macninery” of a party : as, 
a rfY/g/rir ticket. — 12. Thorough; out-and-out; 
perfect; complete: as, a regular humbug; a 
regular deception; a regular brick. [Colloq.] 


regulaniMi 

— Riciilar abliot, body, oaao^ Bm tlw noons.-. 
Bofuar bsoofloo, s bonellee whldi eonld bo oonforred 
only on s ngnlar jMost.— Rofolar com. (a) A outvo 
wltnoot oontmy flasore. (k) A curve doflnod l^the Mme 
equation or equstiooi throughont— Rofnlar dooimL 
dodecagon, dodooaliodron. Seethenoans.— RegniS 
fanctlon, O function connected with the variable ^ the 
■ame general law for all values of the latter.— Rcgoltr 
pbjrsiolaxi, a practitioner of medicine who has acquired an 
accepted grade of knowledge of such things as p^ain to 
the art of healing, and who does not announce himself aa 
employing any single and peoullar rule or method of treat- 
ment, in contrast with the allopath (If aueb there beX 
liomeopath, botanic physician, hvdiopatli, electrician, or 
mind-cure practitioner. But nothing in his character of 
regular pliysiclan preventa his using drugs which may be 
made to produce in a healthy person etteots opposite to 
or similar to those of the disease in hand, or using drugs 
of vegetable origin, or water in its various applications, 
or electricity, or recognising the tonic effects of faith.— 
Regular piaoe, a place within the precincts of a reli- 
gious house.- Regular polygon, polybedron. Hec the 
nouns.-— Regular proof, a proof drawn up In siiiot form, 
with all the steps accurately stated in their proper order. 
—Rogular relation. Seorsfafion.— Regiuar8alee,in 
ttoek-broking and similar transactions, sales for delivery 
on the following day.— Regular isrlloglim, a syllogism 
set forth in the form usnal In the books of logic, tlie major 
premise first, then the miuor premise, and last the con- 
cluslun, each proposition being fomislly stated, with the 
same expresalona used for the terms in the different propo- 
sitions, and the construction of the proposition being that 
which logic contemplates.— The regular ay atem. in cm 
tal., the isometric system, v gjm. L Ordinary, etc. Bee 
normal.— 2, Systematic, uniform, periodic, antled, estab- 
lished. stated. 

IL w, 1, A incmbor of any duly constituted 
religious order which is bound by the three 
monastic vows. 

They declared positively that he [Archbishop Abbot] was 
not to fall from iiis Dignity or Function, but should still 
remain a Regular, and in statu quo prlits. 

Z/oieeff, Ditteni, 1. ill. 7. 

As in early days the regulare sustained Becket and the 
seculars supported Henry II. Stubbe, Const. Hist, 1 405. 

2. A soldier who belongs to a standing army, 
as opposed to a militiaman or volunteer ; a pro- 
fessional soldier. 

He was a regular in our ranks ; in other services only a 
voluntoor. Sumner, John Ilckeriiig. 

3. In chron.i (a) A number attached to each 
year such that added to the concurrents it 
gives the number of the day of the week on 
which the paschal full moon lalls. (b) A fixed 
number attached to each month, which assists 
in ascertaining on what day of the week the first 
day of any month fell, or the age of the moon 
on the first day of any month.— College of xegu- 
laxi. Bee cof/e£iw.— Congregation of BlehopB and 
Regulars. Bee eongregatwn, 6 (a) (8X 

Begnlaria (reg-u-la'ri-ft), n. pi. rNL., neiit. 
pi, of L. regularis, re^lar : see regular,'] Begu- 
lar sea-urchins, with biscrial ambulacral jilates, 
centric mouth, and aboral anus interior. Also 
called PJndocycIica. 

regularise, V, t. 8ee regularise.. 

regularity (rcg-u-lar'i-ti), n, [< OF. regularile, 
regulaircte, F, r^gularite r= 8p. regularidad = 
Pg. regularidade = It. regolaritd, ( ML. ^regu- 
larita(t-)8, < L. regularis, regular: see regular.] 
The state or character of being regular, in any 
sense : as, regularity of a plan or of a build- 
ing; regulaHty of features; the regulaHty of 
one^s attendance at church; the watch goes 
with great regularity. 

He was a mighty lover of reguksrity and order. 

Bp. AUerbury. 

There was no regularity In their dancing. 

k W. lane. Modem Egyptians, IL 212. 

Regularity and proportion appeal to a primary sensi- 
bility of the mind. A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 236. 

regularization (reg^p-l ftr-i-zft'shpn), w. [< regu- 
larise + -aiion.] The act or process of regular- 
izing, or makingregular; the state of being 
made regular, ^are.] 

At present n885X a scheme combining the two systenfs 
of regularUatton and canalisation is being carried out, for 
the purpose of securing everywhere at low water a depth 
of 5 feet 8 inches. JBneye. Brit., XX, 528. 

An ancient Chinese law, moreover, prescribed the regu- 
laritaHon of weights and measures at the spring equinox. 

JSncpo.Hrtt., XXIV. 792. 

rofnilarize (reg'u-lgr-Iz), v. t. r< F. r^ula- 
rtser; as re^tar + -ise.] To make regular. 

The labor bestowed In regulariging and modulating our 
language had operated not only to Impoverish 11^ bot to 
check Its growth. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 882. 

Tlieir [the alkaline metals'] mode of action Is greatly 
regvlarieed by being made into amalgam with merouty. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and ddico-printiBg, p. 440. 

Also spelled regularise. 

regularly (reg'u-lilr-li), adv. In a regular man • 
ner, in any sense of the word regular. 
regulameza (reg'i^-l^-neB), n. Begularity. 

Long crystals . . . that did emnlste native orystsl as 
well In the regrdaimm of shape as tn the transparanoy of 
the Bubitanoe. Wofte, IIL ba 
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ngnrgitatUm 


regnlatiiblo (reg'a-16-tft-bl), a. [< T9g¥iate 
-f -obte.] Capable of being regulated. K, H, 
Kniqhi. 

regiuate (reg'u-lllt), «. i, ; pret. and pp. regu- 
lated, ppr. regulating. [< L. regulaht^ty pp. of 
regulate (> It. regolare 



tiiblished mode ; govern uy or subjoot to cer- 
tain rules or restrictions ; direct. 

If wo thluk to Fiiiitltiff, thereby to rectifle man- 

iiera. we must regulat all recreatTuns and paetlmes, all that 
in dellghtfull to man. MUtoti, Ai'eopagitica, p. 2H. 

When 1 travel, I alwaya ohooao to rejjndate my own sup. 
per. UvldmniUk, Shu Stoupa to Conquer, ii. 1. 


One of the aottled concluaions of political economy la 
that wa«oa and prloea cannot be artiflolally ngviated. 

H. Speneeft Social Statlca, p. 601. 


2. To put or keep in good order; as, to regu- 
late tbe disordered state of a nation or its 
finances; to regulate tho digestion. 


You muat luarn by trial how iniioh half a turn of the 
acrew acceloratea or retarda the watch per day, and after 
that you can temilaU it to the utnioat nicety. 

Sir K Jseekett^ Clucki^ Watchet^ and Holla, p. 8(H). 


3. Specifically, in musical instriiinents with a 
keyboard, so to adjust the action that it shall 
be uoisoless, prompt, and sensitive to tho touch. 
«i8yn. 1. JtuU, Manage^ etc. Sec govern. 

regulating (reg'u-fa-ting), n. l . Tlio act in<li - 
cated by the verb regulate. H|)ecifically — 2. 
In rail., the work in the yard of making up 
traius, storing cars, etc.; drilling or switch- 
ing. 

regulatllur-BCrew (reg^u-la-tiug-skrd), n. In 
organ-buiuling, a screw hy which the dip of the 
digitals of the keyboard may bo adjustiHl. 

reflation (reg-u-la'shnn ), u. and a. [=s F. regu- 
lation St Sp. regulacioH = Pg. regula^So = It. 
regolacione, < ML. ^rcgulaUo^H-)^ ircgularcy reg- 
ulate; ueB requlate.'] I, n. 1. Tho act of reg- 
ulating, or the state of being regulated or re- 
duced to order. 


No form of co-operation, amull or great can be carried 
on without reguUUimn^ ana an implied ■UDinlaalon to the 
regulating agcncieH. //« Spencer, Mati va. State, p. au. 


2. A rule or order prescribed by a superior or 
competent authority as to the actions of those 
under its control ; a governing direction ; pre- 
cept; law: as, police regulations; morospecifi- 
<ially, a rule prescribed by a municipality, cor- 
poratiou, or society for tbe conduct of third per- 
sons dealing with it, as disti nguished from (a) 6?/- 
law, a term which is generafly used leather with 
refcronco to the standing rules governing its 
own intemal organization and the conduct of its 
officers and members, and {b) ordinance, which 
is generally used in the United Htates for the 
local legislation of municipalities. — 3. lu musi- 
cal instruments with a keyboard, the act or pro- 
cess of adjusting the action so that it shall be 
noiseless, prompt, and sensitive to twery varia- 
tion of touch. — Army rsgiilatioiis. See army'^. ~ 
General regnlatloniL a syitum of ordlnanoea for the 
miniatiation of the affalra of tho army, and for better 
prescribing the respeotive duties and powers of ofllcers 
and men in the milltmy service and etiibraclng all forms 
of a general character. Jvee. »Byn. 1. Disposition, order- 
ing adjustment.— 2. Ordinance, Statute, etc. Sec fawi. 

U. n. Having a Axed or regulated pattern or 
style ; in accord with a nile or standard. [Col- 
loq.] 

The regulation nio<le of outting the hair. 

Dickene, Oliver Twisl; xvlll. 

My regulation saddle-holsters and housings. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxx. 

regulation (reg-u-la'shon), V. t. [< regulate + 
•ion.'] To bring under regulations ; cause to 
conform to rules. [Rare.] 


The Javanese knows no freedom. His whole existence 
is regulationed. Quoted in Bneye. BriL, XllL <104. 


regulatlTe (reg'u-lft-tiv), a. [< regulate + -dve.] 
Regulating; tending to regulate. 

Ends and uses are the regulative reasons of all existing 
things. Buahneu, Sermons for New Life, p. 12. 


It is the aim of the Dialectlo to show . . . that there are 
certain ideas of reason which are regulative at all our em- 
pirical luiowledge, and which also llniit it. 

S. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 107. 
Bagnlativs ftumlty, sir W. Hamilton's name for the fac- 
ulty of principles ; the noetic faculty.— BagUlatlTS idea, 
a conception reanltlng from or canylng with it a regula- 
prtuclple.— RMrSlatlTe pHnaple. (a) in logic, the 
usding principle or an argumentation or inference : that 
general proposition whose truth is required to Justify the 
habit of Inference which has given rise in any case to the 
pmlcular Inference of which this proposition is said to 
M the legnlative prlnoi|de : oppooea to eomtitutive prin> 
gg^or ^^major g^ioe. rThla uae of tbe term origl- 


Whlcli he the nrlnolplie itregiUatiueT The Prineiptca 
regrMim of a tylloglamebe theaetwo phraaesof speech: 
to be nwken of all, and to be spoken of none. 

Blwndeville, Arte of i.oglcke (ed. 1610X v. L 

(ft) Since Kant, a role showing what wc ought to assume, 
without giving any assuranoe that the fact to be assumea 
is true ; tn* a proposition which will lead to the truth if 
it be true, while if it be false tho truth cannot bo aU 
tallied: such, for example, is tho rule that wo must not 
despair of aiisweriiig any question by sulhclent investiga- 
tion. (o) A rule of oonduot which, if It be pnrsue<l, may 
lead us to our deaired end, while, If it be nut pursued, 
that end cannot be attatned in any way.— Regulative 
nee of a OOnoepttOlL Sec cotuUituHre iiee of a conoip- 
(ion, under eonmtutive. 

regulator (reg^u-la-tor), n. [=r F. rrgulatrur = 
Sp. Pg. regulatior szli. regolatore, < 'ML. regu- 
lator, a regulator, i*uler, < regulare, rt'gulat o ; hoc 
regulate.] 1 . One who or that whicli r<*gulatcH. 
Members of the unauthorised associations which liiive at 
various times been formed in parts of the Unltetl KtatcH 
for tlie carrying out of a itiugb substitute for Justice in 
tho case of heinous or notorious crimes have been culled 
regulatore. 

2. A mechanical contrivance intended to prti- 
duoe uniformity of motion, temperature, power, 
ot(5. (a) In engin. and maeh.: (1) A governor in tlie sense 
described and illustrated under governor, n. (2) A gover- 
nor employed (00431111*01 thecloaing of the ]H>rt ojunilngfor 
admission of steam to the cylinder of an aiitumui leally va- 
riable cut-off steam-engine. This Is a numerotis class of 
regulatoiii, In which the ball-govornor described under 
governor, n, Is used to oontnii the iiiotlon at the iiulncl ion- 
valve instead of that of the throttle-valve. By leaving llii> 
thruttle-valvo fully open and closing the induction-valve 
curlier or later in Uie stroke, the steam arrives in the cylin- 
der nearly at full pressure, and with its full store of avail- 
able heat for conversion Into work by expansion. (.'() An 
aiTangement of weights, springs, and an eccentric or ec- 
centrics, carried on the fly-wheel shaft or on the fly-wheel 
of a BtcHni-engine, connected with the stem of the Indue 
tton-valvo by an eccentric-rod, and anloiiiatlcally varying 



a, fly-wheel shitU : tt, A. and a, eccentrlrltirK in cIllfRrrnt )N>bi- 
tidin. of the eccentrics r and 4, The eccentric t turns fruelv on the 
shaft a, Hiid is actuated l>y links r, that are pivoted to cars foniiril 
(Ml the ccrentrir, nnd are also pivoted to wHghtK /. Tin- wci^jlits 
have the form or curved bars, and are pivoted atone end to h|Hikcs of 
tlie wheel, as shown aty^. The eccentric (/is fitted to and tnrn .frpt-ty 
upon the perimeter of the eccentric c. It is also connetled by .* link A 
to the toe of one of the weights, .tmt is rotated (mi t by the iiiotinn of 
die weigiit toward or awnyTnmt the center of tiic shaft ((. Tin* rr- 
c'Ciitrlr r is also rotated on the shaft a by the motion of the weiKtits to 
nr from the center of the shaft, hut it is turned in a Uirecliun 
to Unit in which 4 is turned. These two eccentricities, thcrcfoir. < on- 
stituto a rniniKiund eci-ontrlc, the eccentricity or "throw** of winch 
v.-iries with the pusiUon of the weights, while the "lead" rcni.iins 
practically the same. Coiled springs k rotistuiitly press th** weinhis 
y toward the center, and the action of tlicse springs is iniirc or less 
overcome l>y centrifugal force os the shaft a nitatcti witli gte.itcr or 
less velocity. The higher the velocity the less will be Uir ihmw i f 
the valve and the shorter the ciit-off, and vUc vcrs.i. I'ig. i shows 
tlie weights In their extreme outwum position, in wliich the throw 
afi is the le.'tst poKNitiie. Fig. a shows the extnmie mw.ird ^x^itinn of 
the weights, in which the throw aC ' In the grc.itcst imissiMc. I'hc 
luiige of varialde cut-off is thus curried from simple lc,ul to 0.7 of 
the stroke, nnd a very aiim 11 percentage of rhaiigc* in the vckx ily It, 
Miillicieiit to change the cut-off from its least to its greatest limit. 


the cut-off, maintaining a uniform spceil of nitntlon iiiuler 
(•.undltluns of widely vaiying work. One of the most In- 
genious and Boientlflc of this class is illustrated in the cut 
with an acuompanying explanation. (4) A Uirottle-valve. 
(6) The induotfon-valve 01 a steam-engine, (li) The bntke- 
band of a crab or urane wbicli rtifUlatuH the descent tif a 
body raised by or suspended on a inacbine (ft) 1 11 lieuting 
apparatus: (1) A register. (2) A tlicriin»Btat. (.S) An au- 
tomatic draft-damper for the fnniaeo or fin* Imix of a steam- 
boiler. Also oallod damper-rnrdator. (r) In horol.: (1) 
A cluck of superior order, by comparison with whiuli 
otliw time-pieces are r^nlated. (2) A eltKjk which, being 
electrically connected with other clocks at a distanee, 
causes them to keep time in unison with it. f8) A dovicu 
(c 4 immonly a screw and small nut) by which th« Imb of a 

{ lundulum is raised or lowered, cansiiig tlie clock to go 
aster or slower. (4) The fly of tho striking nieehanism of a 
clock. (See /lyl , 8(o)(l).) (.'») A small lever which shortens 
or lengthens tho hairspring of a watch, llms cnuslng the 
watch to go faster or slower according as tiie regulator is 
mov^ toward a part marked F. or S. (d) In the electric 
light, the contrivance, usually an electromagnet, by wblcb 
the carbon-points are kept at a constant distance, s«> that 
tho light is steady (see electric liffhf, under rfrefrir) ; or. In 
genenl, a contrivance for making tbe current produce hy 
the dynamo-machines of constant strengl h.-^Bany-light 
TgguULtOr, a r^pilator for voltaic are-lights, conlroUing 
numerous lights on one cIrcuiL— Ragulator-box. (a) 
A valve-chest or -box. (ft) The original valve-motion of 
Watt's double-action condensing pumping-engine. It 
was a valve-box having a spindle through one of its sides, 
on which was a toothed sector w orking on a central bear- 
ing, and meshing with a rack attached to a valve. A 
tripping-lever attached to the sector and operated by the 
plug-tiwe cansed the oscillations of the latter to open and 
close the valve.— Regulator-COCk, one of Hie oil-oocks 
which admit oil to the steam-cbitst or valve-chest of a loco- 
motive engine.- Regulator-coYer. the cover or Iwnnet 
of a valve-cheat or steam-chest of a steam-engine cylinder. 
—BgffOlator-gliJift end -Imn, in locomotive engine^ 
the shaft and levera placed In front of the smoke-box when 
each cylinder has a separate regulator : now ooUeotively 


called aalw-gMr or vafve-meCfon.— RagOlator-YllYe, a 
thn^e-valve. 

regulatory (^reg'u-lft-t^-ri), «. r< regulaU + 
Tending to regulate ; roffiilati VO. A. 1'. 
Med. Jour., XL. 476. 

regUlatrOBS (rog'^-la-tros), «. [< regulator + 
•css,] A female regulator; a directrix. Knight, 
Aiic, Art and Mytli. (1876), p. 99. 

Begttlina (reg-v-li'ne), w. pf. [NL., < liegulus 
■f •insD.'} Tho kinglets as a Hiibfainily of Sul- 
riidic (or of TurdUik), typified by the genus Ke^ 
gulus. They are only 4 or 6 Inches long, gonerally with a 
coiispicuouB colored crest. The tarsi are iKHited, and the 
tirst primary is strictly spurious. The species are iiuiner- 
ons, and inhabit chiefly the Old World. Sometimes Hegu- 
lulie, as a aeparate family. 

reguline^ (rog'u-lin), a. [< F. r^gulin, having 
the character of regains, tlie condition of per- 
ft‘ct purity ; as rcgulus + •ine^ .] Of or i>ertuiu- 
iiig to a reguUis. 

The rcifuline condition Is that of the greater number of 
deposits made in electrumetalluivy. 

Jour. Fninkiin I net,, CXIX. 00. 

regoUne- (rog'u-lin), a. lu ornith., of or per- 
taining to the iteguUna'. 

regulize (reg'u-liz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. regulized, 
jipr. reguUzing. [< regulus + -ize.] To reduce 
to n'gniiiH. 

regulus (rcg'n-liis), a.; pi. reguli (-li). [< L. 
regulus, ii little king, a king’s son. a king bee, a 
sniall bird so called, LL. a kind of serpent, ML. 
regulus, metallic antimony, later also applied 
to various alloys and metallic products; dim. 
of akiug: Hoorcj. j 1. hxoruUh.i («) 

All old name of the goldcrcst or crested wren of 
Kiiropo; a kinglet, (ft) [cop.] [NL.] The typi- 
cal gcinis of Kegulime; the kinglets. Tlie com- 
mon gnidcresi of Eui'ope Is li. crMatue (see cut under 
(/off/rresf); tlie flre-cresied wren of the same country is 
li. ignicapillue, 1'hc correstiotidltig species of America 
is the golden-crowned kinglet, Jt. mtrapa. Tlie ruby- 
crowned kinglet is Jt. ealenilula, See kinglet, 

2, In alchemy and early chemistry, the reduced 
or metallic mass obtained in the treatment of 
various ores, particularly tlioso of the semi- 
metals (see metaiy, especially, nietullio anti- 
mony (regulus authuomi): but various alloys of 
antimony, other briltU' metals, and oven the 
more ixTfcct metals were also ot'.casionally so 
trailed, to indicate that they were in the mo- 
tall ic eoiiditioii.— 3. [cap.] [NU. (Copenii- 
ciik), tr. (It. pam'Alosv^, the name of the star in 
Ptolemy.] A very white star, of magnitude 
1.4, on the heart of the Lion ; « Leonis. — 4 . In 
geom,, a ruled surface or singly infinite system 
of straight lines, where coiisoc-utive Hues do 
not intcrsec.t._Pa,lxnatlan regulus. Dalmatian. 

regur, regar (re'gtr, rf/gjlr), n. (Hind. rBgur, 
prop, regada, regatii, blaek loam (hoc def.), < 
reg, Hand.] The name given in India to a dark- 
colorcd, loamy, superficial deposit or soil rich 
inorganic matter, and oftf*ii of very consider- 
able thickntrss. it is distinguished by its fliioness and 
tbe absence of forest vegetation, thus resembling In char- 
acter the iilack soli of southern Russia (tauhernoxem) and 
of the prairies of the Mississippi valley. 

regur^tant (ro-gftr'ji-tant), a. [< ML. regurgi- 
Uni{f-)s, ppr. of regurgi tare, regurgitate: see 
regurgi late.] Characterized by or pertaining 
to n*gnrgitiition. 

Till) diseases of tho valves and orlflces of the heart 
wliich produce mechanical dlsortlers of the circulation 
... arc of two kinds, obstnictlve and regurgitant. 

Quain, Med. Diet, p. 628. 

ReguMtant cardiac mnrmura. 8ce murmur. 

regur(ptate (re-g^r'ji-tat), r, ; prtd.. and pp. re- 
gurgitated, ppr. regurgitating. [< ML. regurgi- 
iafus, pp. of requrgitare (> Tt. regurgitarc •.= 
Tcgurgitar rs OF. regurgi ter, F. r/?- 
gurgiter), regurgitate, < LL. re-, back, + gurgi- 
faro, engulf, flood: »bb gurgitation.] I, trans. 
To i)our or cause to ruHh or Hiirgo back ; pour 
or throw back in gremt quantity. 

For a mammal, having its grinding apparatus in Its 
mouth, to gain by the biibit of hiirrlediy swallowing un- 
tiiasMcateil food, it must also have the Iiabltof regurgitat- 
ing the food for subsequent mastication. 

//. Spettcer, Frin. of Biol., | 297. 

n. in trans. To be poured back ; surge or rush 
back. 

Many valves, all no situate as to give a free passage to 
the bl<N>d and other bumours in their due channels, but 
not permit them to regurgitate and disturb the great cir- 
culation. Bentley. 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of 
these veins, which passage being stopt, it regurgitate* up- 
wards to the lungs. Harvey, 

regurgitation (ra-gftr-ji-ta'shmi), n. [s= P. 

regurgitalian = Sp. regurgitaciim =: Pg. regurgi- 
tagdo, < ML. rcgurgitatio(n-), < r^r^tare, re- 
gurgitate: see regurgitate,] 1.' The act or re- 




regurgitation 

giii^itatiiig or pouring ba«k. — 2. The act of 
Hwallowiiig again; reabaorption. 

In the loweit critAiiirefi, thedidtrlhution ofcnidr iiulri- 
niunt in by glow KunfltAtioiiH niid n^tinriiitatimw. 

//. Sfiencer, (InfverHul iToKreu. p. 417. 

3. In imdr, (a) Tho ])ukiiig or poHSoting (>f 
infanta. (/>) Tlio riaiiig of hoIkIh or lluidH into 
tho month in tho adult, (v) Sjiorificnlly, tho 
reflux through iiicorrifiotont hoart-valvea: an, 
aorf.ie rcffurffitntiou (reflux through leaking aor- 
tic vuIvcm). 

reh(rd.), }/. [Hind.] A Halino offloreKceiico ris- 
ing t.o tho Hurfaeo and eovering variouH oxten- 
Bivo tracts of land in tho Iiido-Uangetic allu- 
vial plain, rondoriiig tho soil worlliloss for cul- 
tivaf ion. it, cmiHintB chiefly of 8f)dliiiii Hulphate mixed 
with more or hmH coiiiiiKtii HHltfRodhint uhloiid) and godl- 
um oarlKJiiHtt*. It 1m kiiowti in the Nurthwimt Provlncea 
of India ati rch, and further went, in the Tpper Punjab, as 
kalar or kuilar. 

Thone who have travel hwl throiifrh Northern India can- 
not fail to have noticed winde diHlrictaof land rm white aa 
if o«>vurud witli Miiow, and eiillivly dcatitiiUf of vefretatloii. 

. . . Thla dcMfjIation ix caiiatai hv rrh, whicli 1h a white 
fiocciilent, elllorcHeencc, forinud of liiahly aolulde Rudilini 
Muita, wliieh lire found in alinoHt every loil. Where the 
RiibHoil water-level ia aiiflhdently near Die aurface, the 
rtrorig cvaiiurntinur force of Die Miin’a heat, aided by cap- 
illary attraction, drawa to the surface of the ground the 
water holiliiiK theae salts in solution, and Dieae compel 
the water, whleh passt^Holf in tho form of va|MMir, to leave 
liehiiid the biiUh It held aa a white effloresceiiee. 

A. Q. F, FlititJameti, Indian Industries, p. 105. 

rehabilitate (re-ha-biri-tilt), r. t, [< MJj. re- 
hahilitatuHy pp, of rrhahUHarv (> It. rifihilitare 
= ^p* reJuibUitnr =: OF. rrhahiliter, F. rr- 
hnhiliter), rosloro, < rr-, again, + hnhUilare, 
habilitate : HOC /tf//n7i/nfc.] 1. To restore to a 
former capacity or Htaiiding; reinstate; qualify 
again; restore, as a delinquoiit, to a former 
right, rank, or privilege* lost or forfeit<*d : a term 
drawn from the civil and eanun law. 

Ho is ra/ioM/ifafcrf, his honour is resbired, all Ilia attain- 
ders are purged ! Ihirke, A Acglelde I'uae iv. 

Aaaiireil 

The justice of Die court would presently 
<7untlrm Iier in her riglits and exciilimit!, 
He-liiUigrute, and rehabUitute. 

Itrmvninfft King and Hook, II. ?127. 

2. To r(*l*Htab1ish in the esteem of oth(*rs or 
in Hocial position lost by disgrace; restom In 
public respect: as, there is now a t(*ndency 
to rehabilitate notorious hiKtorical porsoiiHges ; 
Laily Blank was rehabilitated by the intluoueo 
of lier family at court. 

rehabilitation (re-ha-bil-i-ta'shpn ), a. [= OF. 
rehabilitation ^ F. rehabilitation •=; Hp. rehabili- 
taeion = Pg. rebabilita^'do =r It, riabilita::ione, 
< Mli. rehabUitatio(n-), < rehabititare, pp. reha- 
bilitatns, rehabilitate: see rebabilitate,'} The 
act of rehuhilitating, or iviiistatiug in a former 
rank, stuiidijig, or capacity; restoration to for- 
mer nghts; restoralioii to or reeBtablishinent 
ill the esteem of others. 

This old law-term Irohiildlitatcl IihmIiccii gaining ground 
ever Mince it was introduced into popular diMCoiii'Hc by 
ihirkc. to whom It may liavelieeii suggested liy the Krencli 
n^hiibiliter. b^iiuiilly witli ItH substantive, rehnf/UUntum, 
it enables us to disiMnisc witli a Unllous circumlocution. 

Hall, Moil. Kng., p. 209, iioUi. 

rehaitt, rehetet, r. t. [ME. rehaiten, rehatjten, 
rehvten, < OF. rehaitirr, make joyful, < ;•«?-, again, 
4* haitier, make joyful.] To revive; cheer; 
eiieoiirage; comfort. 

Thane Die eoiifiucroiir kyiidiy eiirpede to those lordes, 

lithtUdit the KoiiinyiieM with reiille spcclie. 

J/orfe Artkuro (K. K. T. S.), 1. 221. 
Hyiii wol I eoniforlc and r<7n7c. 

Fur I liope of Ills gold t4) gete. 

/fowl, o/f/tc lhae, 1. (1509. 

rehandle (w-hanMl), r. t. [< re- + handle,'] 
To handle or have to do with again; n*tiiodel; 
revise. The Aeadennj, March 111), IHDO, p. HIH. 
rehash (re-hash' )» P. t, [< ()P\ rf7/oWtn’, hack 
or chop again, < re-, again, 4* haeher, chop, 
hash : see hanh^,'] To hash anew ; work uj», as 
old material, in a new form, 
rehash (re-liHsh'), w. f<;Y7#f/N/t, r.] Sonietliing 
hashed afresh ; something concocted from ma- 
terials formerly used: as, a literary rehash. 
[Colloq.] 

I understand that l>r. O *s speech here, the other 

evening, whs principally n rehaih or his Yreka effort. 

Senattrr Jlrmirrick, Speech in Callfoniia, Aug., I'^no. 

{(HarUetl.) 

Your Sliest method in her hands is only a rehash of the 
old mechunisni. Jour. t^Ftlueation, XVlIl. :i77. 

rehead (re-hed' ), r. t. [< rc- 4- head.'] To fit or 
furnish with a head aguiii, us a cask or a nail, 
rehear (re-hor'), v, t. [< re- + hear.l To hear 
again ; t ry a second time : as, to rehear a oauso 
in a law-court. Bp. Horne ^ Com. on Ps. IxxxiL 
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rehearing (r^bSr'ing), n. [Verbal n. of re* 
hearse.'] A second hearing; reconsideration; 
espociully, in taw^ a second hearing or trial; 
more specifi(*ally, a now trial in chancery, or a 
second argument of a motion or an appeal. 

If by this decree either party thinks himself aggrieved, 
he may petition the chancellor for a rehearitiff. 

BlaeMom, Com., III. xxviL 

rehearsal (r6-li^*r'sal), w. [Early mod. E. re- 
hermll; < ME. rchersaille, < OF. rehearsal^ rv- 
hermllf reiieating, < reherser, rehearse : set* re- 
hearse.^ The act of rehearsing. («> Eepetltlon 
of the words of another. 

Twice wc ap]K>int that the words which tho minister 
nroiiounceth Die whole congrmtloii shall repeat after 
him : as first in the publick confession of sini^ and again 
in reheartai of our l»rd‘s prayer after the blessed sacra- 
mont. Hooker, Eocles. Polity. 

(h) Narration; a telling or recounting, as of particulars: 
as, the rehearsal of one's wrongs or adventures. 

Be not Autoiir also of tales newe, 

For callyng to rehermiU, lest thou it rewe. 

Hooke l^recedence (K. K. T. S., extra ser.X i. 110. 
You huiie made miiio cares glow at the rehearmU of your 
lone. Lyly, Buphues^Atiat. of Wit, p. 75. 

(r) In music and the drama ;(1) The pro(‘eBi of studying by 
uroctice or proparaDiry exercise : as, to put a work in re- 
nearaal. (2) A meeting of musical or dramatic performers 
for practice and study togetlier, preliminary to a public 
performaiiue. 

Here’s a marvel inns convenient place for our reJtearsal. 
This green plot sliull be our stage. 

Shak., M. N. D., III. 1. H. 
Full rehearsal, a rehearsal in which all the nerfonners 
take fiart. - PUDliO rehearsal, a rehearsal to which a 
limited numlier of persons are admitted by way of cotii- 
iliment or for Dielr criticism, or even os to a regular per- 
ortiianco. 

rehearse (rc-h^rs'), I\; prot. and pp. rchcarsedy 
ppr. rehearsinff, [Ikirly mod. E. also reherse ; 
< ME. rehereeny rehersen, rehearserty < AF. rcher- 
sei'y rehercer, retuuit, wdicarsc, a particular use 
of OF. rc//<T#cr, narrow over again, < re-y again, 
4“ hercer, harrow, < heree, F. hcrsCy a harrow : 
SCO hearse'^.'} I. trans. 1. To repeat, as what 
lias already been Haid or written ; recite ; say 
or deliver again. 

Her falre lockM up slariMl stltfe on end, 
lloHiiiig him those same bloody lyiies rehmte. 

SjienH,r, F. Q., III. xii. SO. 
When the words were heunl which David spake, they 
rehearsed them before Haul. 1 Ham. xvii. SI. 

We rehearsed our riiymes 
To tlieir fair auditor. 

Whittier, Bridal of l^ennacook. 

2. To mention; narrate; relate; ri'couut; re- 
capitulate ; enumerate. 

With many iiioe good deedes, not rehearsed hoero. 

ffoft. (if Ghmeester, p. 5»2. 
Of Bwlclio iiiikyiidc abbotiiyiiHidoiiH 
Ne 1 wol noon reheree. If tlmt I iiiay, 

Chaucer, Mini of Law’s Tale, I. 80. 
There shall they rehearse Dio riglit-eoiis acts of the Loi-d. 

Judges V. 11. 

3. To repeat, act, or perform in private for (*x- 
periment and practice, preparatory to a public 
jierformaiice : as, to rehearse a tragedy ; to re- 
hearse a symphony. 

A mere boy, with hut little physical or dramatic strength, 
coining umui tho stage to rehearse, so important a cliarae- 
ter,iiiiist have Ihicii rather H shock . . . to the great atttor 
whom ho was to siipiKirt. J. Jefferson, Autobiog., p. 129. 

4. To cause to recite or iiamitt*; put through 
a rehoarsal; prompt. [Kare.] 

A w(K)d-8Rwyer, living by the prison wnll, is under’tbe 
coiitnd of the l>efnrgeB, and has lieen rehearsed by .Madame 
Defurge as to his having seen lier I Lucie] . . . making 
sigiiH and slgiials to the prisoners. 

BuJeens, Two ritles, iii. 12. 

=Byn. 2. To detail, describe. See reeapitidaUi. 

n, in trans. To repeat what has been already 
said, written, or performed; go tlirongh some 
performance in private, preparatory to public 
representation. 

Meet me In the palace wood ; . . . there will we rehearse, 
Shak„ M. N. D., i. 2. 105. 

rehearser (re-hftr's^r), «. One who reh(*arses, 
recites, or narrates. 

Such rehearsers [of genealogies) who might obtrude fic- 
titious pedigrees. Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles. 

rehearsing (nVh^r'sing), n. [< ME. reherstjngy 
relurstfnffe ; verbal u, of rehearsOy v. ] Rehcairaal ; 
recital; diH(*ourse. 

Of love, of hate, and other sundry thynges. 

Of wlilche 1 may nut maken rehersynws. 

Chaucer. Good Women, 1. 24. 

reheat (re-het'), v. t. [< re- 4- heat.] To heat 
ngain or anew.— Reheattng-fhmace. See furnoee. 
reheater (re-he'Wr), n. apparatus for re- 
storing heat to a previously heated body which 
has entirely or partially cooled during some 
stage of a manufacture or process, lu a diffusion 
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apparatus for extraction of nigar from beat-roots or fiom 
•ugoMianea reheatarsaraamingad In alternation with dif- 
fusers, commonly twelve In number, containing the sUoed 
roots. Tho hot water for diffusion Is directed through 
pipes connecUng the diffusers with thereheatera by means 
of cocks or valves, and is reheated by poising through a 
reheater after passing through a diffuser. Thua through 
the aid of beat and pressure, the water becomes charged 
with sugar. Hoc diffusion apparatus (under diffusion), and 
diffuse. 

rehedt, a. A corrupt Middle English form of 
rm/i. 

reheel (rc-hdl'), r. t. [< re- 4- heell.'] To sup- 
ply a heel to, especially in luiitting, as in tnond- 
ing a stocking. 

rehelm (re-helm'), r. /. [< re- 4- helnt'^.'] To 
cover again, as the head, with a h(*lm or hel- 
met. 

With tho (.‘rossynge of their speares the erle was vn- 
hclmed ; than he retounied to his men, and Incontynent 
he was rehcltned, and toke his speare. 

Berners, tr. of Fmissart's ('hron., II. cxlvill. 

rehereaillef, a. A Middle English form of re- 
hearsal. 

rehereet, t^ An obsolete spelling of rehearse. 
rehetet. r. t. See rehait. 
rehibition (i*6-hi-bis1i'qn), u. Same as redhibi- 
tion. 

rehibitory (rc-hib'i-to-ri), a. Same as redhibi- 
Utry. 

rehybridize (re-lii'bri-diz), r. t. [< re- 4- hy- 
bridize.^ 'Po cause to hybridize or iiiterbr(*ed 
a second time and with a different species, 
rehypothecate (re-hl-poth'e-kat), V. t. [< re- 
4- nypothveate.'] To hypothecate again, as by 
leuiung as security bondn already pledged. See 
hypothecate. 

rehypothecation (re-hl-poth-o-ka'shqn), n. .[< 
re- + hypothecation.'] The pledging of property 
of any kind as security for a loan by one with 
whom it has already been pledgc^d as security 
for money he has loaned, 
rei, «. Plural of reus. 

reichardtite (riVhar-tit), w. [< Heichardt 4- 
-t/c.] A massive variety of epsomite from Stass- 
furt, l^ssia. 

Beichertian (ri-ch6r'ti-nn), a. [< Itcichert (sco 
def.) 4- -iau, \ Pertaining to the German anat- 
omist K. B. Keichert (lHll-8;i). 

Beichsrath (G. prou. richs'rat), n. [G., < 
reichsy gen. of reichy kingdom, empire (ss AS. 
riw, kingdom: see riche), 4- ratify council, par- 
liament: tito readiy rede^.] The chief delibera- 
tive body in the Cisleitlmn division of Austria- 
Hungary. It Is composed of an upper house (//irrrrn- 
haus) of princes, certain nobles an(l prelates, and life- 
members nominated by tho emperor, and of a lower 
house of HhS deputies elected by landeil proprietors and 
other persons having a certain property or particular in- 
dividual qiialiflcatioii. By tho law of June 14, 1890, 72 
additional members are ehoMeii liy Die whole body of 
electors (namely, all iimlo citisens over 24 years of age, 
not otherwise dlsquailHod), making the total number 425. 

Belchsstadt (G. pron. rWh' stilt), n. [G., < 
rcichs.gGw. of reichy kingdom, empire, 4- stadf, 
a town. Cf. stadiholder.'] In tho old Koman- 
Gcnnan empire, a city which hold immediate- 
ly of the empire and was represented in tho 
Ueiidistag. 

Reichstag (G. pron. richs'tildh), n. [G., < 
reicliAy gen. of rcich, kingdom, empire, + fay, 
parliament: sec dr/t/t. Ct.Landiaq.^ The chief 
deliberative body in certain countries of Europe. 
For the B>eichBtag of the old Bomaii-Gomian empire, see 
diet-. In the present empire of Germany, the Reichstag, 
ill comldnation with the Bundesrath (which see), exercises 
the legislative power in imperial matters ; it is ooinposed 
of 897 deputies, elected by universal suffrage. In the 
Transleithan division of AuatrlarHungary It Is composed 
of a House of Magnates and a lower House of Kepreseii- 
tatives. Heichslag in all these senses is often rendered in 
EngUidi liy diet or patiiamenL 
reidlBthaler (U. pron. ridhs'ta^Rr), w. [G., < 
rcichsy gen. of rviaiy kingdom, empire, 4- thaler y 
dollar: see d<>//«r.] Suhio us rix-dollar. 
reifi, M. See m/3. 

reification (r§^i-fl-ka'shqn), n. [< reify 4- 
-aUon {SQO -jication).'] Materialization; objec- 
tivization; external izati on; conversion of the 
abstract into the concrete; the regarding or 
treating of an idea as a thing, or as if a thing. 
[Rare.] 

reii^ (i^'i-fi>, r. t. ; pret. and pp. rcifiedy ppr. 
reifying. [< L. reSy a thing, 4- -fieare, < facervy 
mnhe (see -fy)’! make into a thing; make 
real or material; consider as a thing. 

The earliest objects of thought and the earliest concepts 
must naturally be those of the things that live and move 
alHiut us; hence, (hen — to seek no dee^ reason for 
the present- this natural tendency, whlcli language by 
providing distinct names powerfully seconds, to or 
personify not only things. But eveiy element and relation 
of things which we can single out or, In other words, to> 
concrete our abstracts. J. Ward, Enoyc. Brit, ZX 72. 
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A Middle Xngliah Teriuit of ratuihtt 

tvtmuked, 

raigldty n* and v. See regie, 
ralglementti n. See regUmei^t, 
reign (i*n), ». [Early mod. E. also raign, 
ratne; < ME. regne^ rengne, < OF. reigne, regnt\ 
F. rbgm s 1^. regne « Bp. Pg. rcino s It. regnoy 
< L. regnumy kingly government, royalty, do- 
minion, sovereignty, authority, rule, a king- 
dom, realm, estate, possession, < regcrcy rule: 
see reffenUJi 1, Boyal or imperial authority; 
sovereignty; supreme power; control; away. 
Why, what is pomp, role, reian, but earth and dual? 

Shak., 8 Heu. VI., v. 2. 27. 
That fix’d mind . . . 

That with the Mightiest raised mo to contend, 

And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits arm'd, 

That durst dislike his rs^ JftZfon, P. L., L 102. 
In Britain’s isle^ beneath a George’s reiffn, 

Cowper, Heroism, 1. Oa 
2. The time during which a monarch octMipics 
the throne: as, an act passed in the present 
reign. 

In the fifteenth year of the rt^ignot Tiberius Cnsar . . . 
the word of Qod came unto John. Luke 111. 1. 

3t. The territory over which a sovereign holds 
sway; empire; Kingdom; dominions; realm, 
lie conqnerede al the regne of Femenyo. 

CAauoer, Knight's Tale, 1. 8. 
Then stretch thy sight o’er all her rising reign, . . . 
Ascend this hill, whoso cloudy point comiuatids 
Her boundless empire over sea and lands. 

Pope, Dnnciad, 111. 65. 

4. Power; influence; sway; dominion. 

She gan to stoupe, and her proud mind convert 
To meeke obeysauce of loves mightie mine, 

Sptiuer, F. Q., V. v. 28. 
In her the painter had anatomised 
Time’s ruin, beauty's wreck, and ^Im care's reign. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1451. 
That characteristic piiiiciploof the Constitution, whitdi 
has been well called **The Ungnot Law,” was established. 

J. Uryee, American Commonweallh, I. 215. 
Reign of Terror. See terror. 
re^fn (rdn), v, i, [Early mod. E. also raign, 
rmne; < ME. rcinm, reignen, regneti, < (IF. 
regn&ry F, rbgnar =s Pr. regmfy renhar s= Bp. 
Pg. reinar as It. regnare, < L. regnare, reign, 
rule, < reanumy authority, rule : see reigny n, Cf . 
rcgnnnt,} 1 . To possess or exercise sovereign 
power or authority; govern, as a king or em- 
peror; hold the supreme power; rule. 

In the Cytee of Tyre regned Agonoro the Fadre of Dydo. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. JM). 
Alleluia : for the Lord Qod omnipotent reigneth. 

Rev. xix. 0. 


raimbime e. i, [Aocom. < OF. 

(and F.) remhoureer as sp. Pg. reemholsar sa It. 
rimborearcy reimburse; as rr- 4- imfmree.'} 1. 
To replace in a purse, treasury, or fund, as an 
equivalent for what has been taken, expended, 
or lost: payback; restore; rt^fund: as, to m/w- 
hursc tnc expenses of a war. 

It was but reasonable that 1 should strain myself as far 
as I was able to reimburm him some of his chnrKcs. 

Swift, Story of the InJiiriHl Tjidy. 

If any of the Members shall give in a Hilt of therhurges 
of any Rxpeiimenta which he shall liave made, ... l ho 
Money is forthwith reimbursed by the King. 

Litter, Journey to l^ls, p. 7i>. 

2. To pay back to; repay to; indemnify. 

As if one who had been robbed . . . slmuld nllego that 
he had a right to reinUmne himself out of the laicket of 
the first traveller he met. Moral Philos., iii. 7. 

»B3fXL 2. Jtemuneraie, Rteomptnte, etc. See indetnnifg. 

reimbursementCrd-ini-b^rs'inent), n, [Accolu. 
< OF. (and F.) rembtmrsemeni' s= It. rhnhonta- 
men to; as reimburse + •ment.’] The act of re- 
imbursing or refunding; repayment. 

She helped them powerfully, but she oxa(;ted e.autionaj'y 
towns from them, as a security for her reimburmnent 
whenever they should Im In a condition to pay. 

Bolingbroke, The Occasional Writer, No. 2. 

reimburser (I’e-im-b^r'sfer), n. One who rcim- 
burses; one who repays or refuiulH what has 
been lost or expended. 

reimplacef (re-im-plas')* (• [Aecom. < Oh’. 
remplavery replace; as rc- + cmplartf,'] To i‘e- 
place. 

For this resiirrection of the soul, tor the reimplaeiwj 
the Divine image, . . . God did a greater work tlmn tliV 
creati<in. Jer, Tay/or, ‘Works (od. 18:tf»X T- WJ-x 

reimplant (re-im-plant'), V, i, [< rv- + im- 
plant,'] To implant again. 

How many grave and godly matn>ns usually graffc or 
reirnpUmt on their now more ngtal heads and brows tlio 
reliques, combings, or cuttings of their own or others' 
more youthful hair I 

Jer, Taylor (>X Artif. UandBomenesH, p. 4.^>. 

reimplantation (rd-ira-plan-ta'sbon). n. [< rv- 
mpuint + -ation,] The act or i)roceHH of reini- 
plantiiig. 

Successful lieimjdatUation of a Trephined Button of 
Bono. Medieal New*, l.ll. p. 1. of AdvTs. 

rolmport (re-im-jmrt'), L< F* rvimportevy 

reimport; as rc- + imjmrt,] 1. To bring buck. 
Bid him tdayl drive back his car, and reimjwrt 
The period past Young, Night Thoughts, ii :k)8. 

2. To import again; carry back to the country 
of exportation. 

Goods. . . clandestinely nrfwtporfrd Into oiir own (couf I- 
tryj. Adam SmUh, Wealth of Natioiis, Iv. -l. 


rtimpriaOR (r§-im-prix'u), V, t, [< + (nt- 

y>ri8on,] To imprison again. 
raimpriBOnmont (rfl-im-priz'n-ment), n, [< re- 
imprison + -ment,] The act oif confining in 
prison a second time for tho same cause, or af- 
ter a release from prison, 
rein^ (pan)» w. [Early mod. E. also rain, reigne ; 
< ME. rcinr, reyuOy reene, < OF. reine, rvsnvy 
rosgne, F. rbne = Pr. regna = Bp. rivmia (trans- 
posed for ^redina) rs l’*g. rvdvu = It. redine , < 
\a\j, ^retina, a rein {cf, h. retinaculum, a tether, 
baiter, rein), < L. rctinercy bold back, restrain: 
see rc/Gta.] 1. Tho strap of a bridle, fastened 
to the curb or snaffle on each side, by which 
the rider or driver restrains and guides the ani- 
mal driven; any thong or cord used for the 
same purpose. Bee cut under harness, 

Ther sholUc ye haue seln speres and sheldos flote down 
tiu; river, and the horse all qiiyk wiUiouto niaistcr, her 
reym* tnUliiigo with the strem. 

MeHin <E. E. T. S.^ HI. 4(18. 
How like A Jade he stoiMl, tied to the troc^ 
Bervllely muster’d with a leathern rein / 

Shak,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 892. 
She 1(H>k’d so lovely us she sway’d 
'J'liu rein with dainty finger-tips. 

Tennymtn, Sir lAiincelot and queen Guinevere. 

2. A ro]>e of twisfed and greased rawhide. 
K. //. Knight , — 3. pi. The handles of black- 
smiths’ tongs, on which tho ring or coupler 
slides, E, H, Knight. — 4. Figuratively, any 
means of curbing, restraining, or governing; 
government ; restraint. 

Dr. Davenant hrld tho of the disputation ; ho 
kept him within the even boundBla of the cause. 
lip. Haeket, Abp. Williams, 1. 20. {Jlattiet, under boundal.) 
No more rein U]m>u Ihinc linger 
Than any ciiild. 

7Vn7q/N»n, Queen Mary, Hi. 4. 
Overhead rein, a guldlng-reln that paiwes over tho head 
of A horse between Hib ears, and thus to tho bit. It is 
uKed with an overchiH'k iirldle. Also citlled ncemheekrein. 
—To draw rein, see draw.- To give the rein or the 
reine, to give lioense ; leave without restraint. 

Do not (fitfe dnlllanoe 

TtM> much the rein ‘ the BtroiigeHi oaths are straw 
To the lire i’the bltHKl. Shak., Tom]>ost, iv. 1. 52. 
To take the reins, to take the guidance or government, 
rein^ (ran), v, [< OF. **rvincr, resntr, F. rbucr, 
bridle a horso, < rvnCy a rein; from tho noun.] 
I, irans, 1. To govern, guide, or restrain by 
r«*ius or a bridle. 

As skilful Elders rein with dJflf'runt force 
A new-buck'd Counu»r and a well-trslti’d Horse. 

Cotupreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 
She [Qucbii Elisabeth) was mounted on a milk-white 
horse, which she rexnM with peculiar grace and dignity. 

SooU, Kenilworth, xxx. 


Better to rew/n in hell than serve In heaven. 

MUUm, V. L., I. 263. 

2. To prevail ; be in force. 

The sjKivin 

Or springhalt reigned among ’em. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 1. 8. 13. 
Tho sultry Sirius bums the thirsty plains, 

WliUe ill thy heart eternal winter reiffnt. 

Pope, Summer, 1. 22. 

Fear and trembling reigned, for a time, along the fron- 
tier. Irving, Granada, p. 101. 

Silence reigned in the streets ; from the church no Ange- 
lus sounded. Longfdlow, EvaiigeUne, 1. 5. 

3. To have dominion or ascendancy ; predom- 
inate. 

Let not sin therefore reign In your mortal body, thaiyo 
should obey It in tho lusts thereof. Bom. vl. 12. 

Our Jovial star reign*d at his birth. 

Shale., Cymbelino, v. 4. 105. 
Insatiate Avarice then first began 
To migne in the depraved lulnde of man 
After his fall. Thnet' Whittle (E. E. T. p. 41. 
Two principles in human nature reign: 

Self-love to urge, and Beason to restrain. 

Pope, Essay on Man, fi. 58. 

reigner (ra'nftr), n. [< reign + -crl. Cf. It. 
regnatorey ruler, < L. regnatory ruler.] One 
who reigns; a ruler. [Bare.] 
reikt, n. A variant of reek^, 

ft. A Middle English form of ru»73. 

Reil B band. A fibrous or muscular band ex- 
tending across the right ventricle of the heart, 
from the base of the anterior papillary muscle 
to the septum. It is frequent in man, and nq>- 
resents the moderator band found in tho heart 
of some lower animals, 
reim (rem), n. Bame as riem, 
reimbark, v. See reembark, 
reittburBable (rS-lm-b^jr'sa-W), a, [ss F. rem- 
bourfable = Bp. reemboladhle ; as rHmhurse + 
Tuftte.] Capable of being or expected to be re- 
imbursed or repaid. 

Let sum of 550,000 dollars be borrowed, ... rrim- 
kurmUe within five yem 

A. HatnOUm, To House of Bep., Deo. 8, 1792. 


reimport (re-im'pdrt), ft, f < reimport, J Siime 
as reimportation, 

Tho amount available for reim»irt pmlmbly has 1mm»i 
returned to us. The American, VI. 244. 

reimportation (re-im-por-ta'shon), n. [< F. 
reimportation; as reimport + -ation.] The net 
of reimporting; that which is reirrqiortod. 

By making their reimportation illegal. 

The American, VI. 244. 

reimpose (r6-im-p6z'), v, t, [< OF. rvim poser, 
F, remposer ; a,H ro- + impose,] 1. To impoHo 
or levy anew : as, to reimpose a tax. — 2. To tax 
or charge anew ; retax. [Ran;.] 

The parish Is afterwards reimptteed, to roJinbiirso those 
five or six. Adam SmUh, Wealth of Nations, v. 2. 

3. To place or lay again: aw, to rvimposv bur- 
dons upon tho poor. 

reimposition (re-im-iip-zish'qn), M. [< F. rv- 
imposition; as re- + f?>/ 7 )o.vifiow.] 1. The act 
of reimposing: as, the rcimposition of a tax. 

The attempt of tho distinguished leaders of the party 
opposite to form a government, based as It was at that piv 
riod on an intention to propose the reimptmtion of a fixed 
duty on corn, entirely fiiUed. OlaOtte/ne. 

2. A tax levied anew. 

Such reimpoeiHam are always over and above the taillo 
of tho purtlcuiar year in widen they iin» laid on. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 2. 

reimpreSB(re-im-pres')f »*• h [< + impress.] 

To impress anew. 

Religion . . . will glide by degrees out of the mind un- 
less It be relfivlgoratm and reimpremd by external ordi- 
nances. by stated calls to wmahip, and the salutaiy influ- 
ence of example. Johnson, MlUoii. 

raimpreBSioll (re-im-presh'on), n. [< F. rbim- 
preesion = Bp. reimpresion = Pg. reimpress&o ; 
as re- + impression.] 1. A second or repeated 
impression ; tliat which is reimpressed. 

In an Appendix I have entered into particulars as to my 

rein^tmon of the present poem. ^ 

F, Hall, iTef . of Lauder's Dewtio of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.X p. v. 

2. The reprint or reprinting of a work. 


2. To restrain ; control. 

Being once chafed, he cannot 
He rein*d again Ui tciiiiieiance ; then lie speaks 
What's in his heart. Shak., Cor., HL 3. 28. 

3. To carry stiffly, as a liorso docs its hoad or 
nock under a boaring-roin.— To rein In, to ciu'b; 
keep under restraint, us by reins. 

Tho cause wliy the Apostles did thus conform theChrls- 
tiaiiB UH much us might he nccxinliiig to the pattern of the 
.lews was to rein them m by this mean the niore^ and to 
make them cleave the liettcr. 

Hooker, Kcoles. Polity, iv. 11. 

n. intrnns. To obey tbe reins. 

He will boor you cosily, and reim well. 

Shak., T. N., ill. 4. 858. 

To rein up, to halt ; iiring a horse to u stand. 

Hut when they won a rising hill, 

He bade his followers hold theni still ; . . , 

Rein up; our presence would Impair 
Tlic fame we come too laic to share.” 

SottU, Jxird of tlie Isleis vi. 18. 

rein^t, W. An obsolete singular of reins. 

reina, n. Bee rena. 

reincarnate (re-in-kttr'ufit), r. t, [< re- 4- in- 
carnate.] To incarnate anew. 

reincarnation (re-in-kiir-na'slion), n. [< rein- 
carnate 4- -ion,] The act or state of being in- 
carnated anew; anqicated incarnation; a new 
embodiment. 

reinceneet (w-i n-Hcn r ' ) , r. t. [< re- 4- incense^ , ] 
To incense again ; rekindle. 

Khe, whoso iK'ums do reJneente 

Tills sucred fire. Daniel, Civil Wars, vlil. 1. 

Indeed, Hir James < 'nift (whom I never touched with the 
least tittlu of detractions) was cunningly Incensed and.tv- 
ineented against me. O. Harvey, Four Letters, lit 

reincite (re-in-wt/), V. t, [=s OF. reincitery F, 
rbinciter: an re- 4- incite.] To incite again; re- 
animate ; reencourago. 

To <lare tho attack, he reincitee his band, 

And mBk«*M the last effort. 

W. L. Lewie, tr. of Statius’s Thebald, xti. 

reincrease (re-in-kres'), V. t. [< re- 4- increase . ] 
To increase again; augment; reinforce. 
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When thcjr did peroetne 
Their wounds reonr'd, end foroei reinenad, 

Of that good Uenuite both they tooke their leave. 

Spenter, F. Q., VI. vi. 1& 

reincrndation [< 

Hncrudation (< + crude 4- •ation), equiv. 

to incrudc»cfmce,'\ Rpcmdoscenco. [Karo.] 

Thie writer (Artophlns. an adept] proceede wholly by 
r^i^wrudoHon, or In the vlu huniida. 

Tale of a Tub, I. 

reindeer (rfin'dor), w. [Formerly uIro rain- 
deer^ ranedeer; < MK. raynederti (= I), rnidiersz 
G. rennihier sslhiM, remdyr), < *reiii (< Icol.)or 
ron, < AS. Ardw, a roindoor (c*f. F. rennw = Sp, 
reno B=Pjf. rennayrtmnozssW. rnma^ aroindoor), 
< Icel. hreiun = Sw. rcn, a rciiidoor (cf. Sw. 
rrn-ko^ a foiualo reiiidcior (ko r= K. cow^), >Lapp 
and Finn.mfMr/o,a roindoor); < Lapp mwo, pas- 
turage or hording of oaf tie, a word much asso- 
ciated with the* iiHo and care of the reindeer (for 
which the Lapp word iw vatso)^ utkI mistaken by 
the HoandinaviuriH for tne reindeer itself.] 1. 
A deer of the g<'nuK Ranitifvr or Tarandm^ hav- 
ing horns in i>oth sexes, and inhabiting arctic 
and cold temperate regions; the Cervwt taran- 
dfts^ Rafif/ijcr lartnuim^ or Taravdm rangifer. 



Kl-MuIvct \ Ktuiffi/rr htfutnitts . 

It hn» branched, recurvtMl, round aiitlera, the crowns of 
which are more or less pahiiutcd ; the antlers of the male 
are much Innrer than those of the female, and are remark- 
aide for the sise and asymmetry of the 1>row-aiitler. The 
iKMly Is of a tiiick and squai'e form, and the lugs are shorter 
in proportion Ilian those of the red-deer. *l’he size varies 
iiiiioh aeooixltng to climate: about 4 feet 0 iticlies may he 
given as the averuKc height of n fnll-gi-owii MiHicimen. The 
reliideor is keen of sight and swift of femt, being capable 
of inalntaiiilng a speed of U or lo miles an hour for a long 
time, and can easily ilraw a weight of tiixi pounds, besides 
the sledge to whieii it Is usually attached when used ns a 
beast of draft. Arming the Uplandcrs the reindeer is a 
Hulistitiite for the horse, tiie cow, and the sheep, os it fur- 
nlsiies food, clothing, and tiie means of conveyuiicu. The 
earilMiu of North America, if not absolutely Iduiitieiil with 
tile reindeer, would seem to he at least a well-marked 
variety, usually called Ji. caribou. The American buiTen- 
gnmnd reindeer has been described as a different speciel^ 
U. (irwidnndieiui. See also cut under caribou. 

2. Ill /irr., a stag iiaviiig two Hcts of antlers, 
the one pair bending downward, and the oilier 
standiug en*c.l .—Reindeer period, the time when tlio 
reiiidiH}!- tlourishod and was piimilneiit In tiie fauna of 
any region, us it is now in Laiiluiid : iisi'd chiefly with 
refereiiee U» Jtelgium and Franee. 

M. Dupont nTognizes two stages in ilie Pahcolithic Po- 
rio<l, one of whieli is called the Miimmoth perlml, and the 
other, wliieh is the nmre recent, the Jieimicer jMrriod. 
These names , . . have never met with much acceptance 
ill England, . . . for it Is qiiito oertain that the reindeer 
occupied Itelgiiim and France In the so-called Muiiuuoth 
period. ./. ftriA'iV, IVehistoric Europe, p. 101. 

Reindeer tribe, a tribe using the reindeer, ns do the 
Laplanders at the present lime, and as the dwellers in 
centnil FuroiM) have done in prehistoric times: used 
ohiotly with regard to the |ireli|gt<.irie trtlum of central 
Knuieo and Belgium. 

reindeer-liclien (ran'der-IFkon), w. Same as 
rcindcrr-moss, 

reindeer-moss (ran'dcr-mds), w. A lichen, i 'fa- 
donia rangiferina. which const itutoH almost the 
sole winter food for the reindeer in high nortli- 
erii latitudes, w'hero it is said to attain some- 
times the height of one foot, its nutritive proper- 
ties depend obiefly on the gelatinous or starchy matter of 
which It is largely composed. Its tasta is slight ly puii- 

f rent and acrid, and when Indled it forms a Jelly liosHcss- 
iig nutritive and tonic properties, and is sonietiiiius eaten 
by man during scandty of food, being powdered and mixed 
with dour. See Cladonia and lichen. 

reinfect (ro-in-fekt'), r. t [< OF. reinfecter; 
as rc~ + inf ecu'] To infect again. Cotgrarc, 
reinfection (re-in-fek'shqn), n. [< reinfect + 
-fOM.] Infection a second'time or Rubsequently. 
reinllame (nVin-fiam'), i?. t, [< rc- + influmvJ] 
To inflame anew; rekindle; wann again. 

To rc-infiamc iny Daphnls with desires. 

Ihryden, tr. of Virgirs Pastorali^ vill. 92. 
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reinforce, reinforce (rS-in-fSra', ri-en-fdrB')i 
t>. f. [Formerly also renforee^raitfcTee; aocom. 
< OF. renforeer^ renforchier^ F. renfarcer sb It. 
rinforsare, strengthen, reinforce; as re- + in- 
force."] 1. To add new force, strength, or 
weight to ; strengthen : as, to reinforce an argu- 
ment. 

A meane to supply her wants, by renfareing the oauaea 
wherein shee la Impotent and defeotiue. 

Puttenhanit Arte of Eng. Pocsle, p. 2fiS. 
To insure the existence of the race^ she [Nature] rein- 
farecM the sexual instinct, at the risk of disorder, grief, 
and pain. Mmercont Old Age. 

Bpcciflcally — 2. (a) to strengthen with 

additional military or naval forces, as troops, 
ships, etc. 

Blit hark ! what new alarum Is this same? 

The French have reinforced their scatter'd men ; 

Then every soldier kill his prisoners. 

Sftai., Hen. V., iv. 6. SO. 

(b) To fltrengtben any part of an object by an 
additional thickness, support, or other moans. 

Another mode of rcinforeinff the lower pier is that 
which occurs In the nave of Laon. ... In this case dve 
detached monolithic shafts are grouped with the great 
cylinder, four of them being placed so as to support the 
angles of the abacus, and the fifth containing the central 
member of the group of vaulting shafts. 

C. U. Moore, tiothlc Architecture, p. 66. 

3f, To enforce; compel. [Kare.] 

Yet twise they were repulsed baoke agaltie. 

And twlHC renford baeke to their ships to fly. 

tSpeneer, F. Q., it X. 4S. 

reinforce (re-in-fors')* d, [< reinforce^ v.] An 
additional thickness or support imparted to 
any part of an object in onler to strengthen 
it. (a) A strengthening patch or additional thickness 
sewed round a ciltigle or eyelet-hole in a sail or tent- 
cover. (p) A second oiitor tiilckness of cloth, applteil to 
those parts of tmiisers tir breeches which come next the 
saddle, (e) The [lart of a caiiriun nearest to the hreocli, 
which is made stiimgei* to resist the explosive force of 
the powder. The flrd rein/oree is that which extonds 
from the hnae-riiig of the gun to the seat of the proiectlle. 
lire eeeond reinforce is that which is forward of the first 
reinforce and connects It with the chose of the gun, and 
from which the trniiiiions project laterally.— Remforoe- 
band. in ordnance, a flat ring or molding formed at the 
junction of the first and sceotid reinforces of a gun. — 
Relnforce-rlngl, flat luMip-lIke moldings on the rein- 
forces of a cannon, on the end nearest to the breech. 
Hoe hoopinff and /rettaffc. 

reinforcement, reinforcement (re-iu-fdrs'-, 
re-cu-fdrs'moiit), w. lAccom. < OF. (and F. ) 
rcuforcemcnt = lt» tin forrmnento ; nnreinforev^ 
•menu] 1. The act of reinforcing. 

Tire dreadful Hagittary 
Appals our numbers ; liaate we, Diomod, 

'I’o reinforcement, or we ptirish all. 

mak., T. and C., v. 5. 16. 

2. Additional fom»; fresh assistanco ; specifi- 
cally, adiiitional troops or forces to augment 
tlie strength of a military or naval force. 

Alone he [(Torlolanus) enter'd, . . . 

And with a sudden struck 

(liorloli like a planet. Shak., ('or., 11. 2. 117. 

3. Any augmentation of strength or force by 
Hometiiing added. 

Their faith may Ihi both strengtheiietl and brigliUmed 
by this additional reinffircement, 

Waterlaml, Works, V. 287. 

reinforcer, reflnforcer (rd-in-, re-en-for'sdr), m. 
One who reinforces or sfrengthens. 

Writers who arc more properly feeders and re-enforcere 
of life Itself. The i^pntuTy, X X VII. 929. 

reinforcible, rebnforcible (rd-in-, re-en-for'si- 
bl ), o. [< reinforce^ v., + -ible,] Capable or sus- 
ceiitiblo of reinforcement ; that inny be strength- 
ened anew. 

Both are reinforcible by distant mot ion and by sensation. 

Medical Nevn, Lll. 080. 

reinform (rd-in-f6rm')> f, [< re- + infortn^,] 
To inform again. 

Redintegrated into humane btxlies, and reinftenned with 
their priiiiflivo souls. J. ScUt, Christian Jdfe, ii. 7. 

reinfond (re-in-fund'), i\ i, [< re- + in fund,] 
To flow in again , as a stream . Swiftf W orks (ed. 
1768),!. 169. [Rare.] 

reinfase (re-in-fuz'), r. t, [<re- + infuse,] To 
infuse agaiu. 

reingratiate (re-in-gra'shi-at), r, t, [< re- + 
ingratiate,] To ingratiate again; rei’.ommend 
again to favor. 

.loinlng now with Canute, as It wore toretnproMatehini- 
Sidf after his revolt, whether real or eomplotted. 

Milton, Hist Eng., vl. 

reinbabit (rC-in-hab'it), v, t, [< re- + inhabit,] 
To inhabit again. 

Towns and Citties were not reinhabiUd, but lay ruin'd 
and wast. Milton, Hilt. Lhig., ill. 

rein-holder (ran'hoKddr), n, A clip or clasp 
on the dashboard of a carriage, to hold the 
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reine when the driver haa alU^ted. £, 
Knight, 

rein-hook (rftn'hek), n, A hook on a gig-fladdle 
to hold the bearing-rein. K. H, Knight, 
roinite (rl'nlt), n. [Named after Prof. K^n of 
Marburg.] A tungstate of iron, occurring in 
blackish-brown tetragonal crystals. It is found 
in Japan. 

reinless (ran'les), a. [<reifil + .tew.] Without 
rein; without restraint ; imebeoked. 

A wiUull prince, a raiwUm raging bone. 

Mir. for Mage,, p. 860. 

Lyfe corrupt, and rainleeee youth. 

hrant, tr. of Horace's Satirei^ L 6. 

reinocnlation (re-in-ok-u-la'shqn), n , [< re- 4- 
inoetdaUon,] Inoculation a second time or sub- 
sequently. 

rein-orew (rfin'dr^kls), n. Bee orchis^, 
reins (ranz), n. pi, [Early mod. E. also rainea; 
< ME. rcineSf reynea, reenua, < OF. rcinSf pi. of 
rein, F. rein (cf. Bp. reXon, riXon) as Pg. riw as 
It. rene, < L. ren, kidnev, pi. renes, the kidneys, 
reins, loins ; perhaps akin to Gr. the nud- 
rifl, pi. ^phrct the parts about the heart and 
liver: seep/tron.] 1. The kidneys or renes. 

What man soever ... is a leper, or hath a running of 
the m'mr. I.ev. xxiL 4 (margin). 

Hence — 2. The region of the kidneys; the 
loins, or lower parts of the back on each side. 

All living creatures are fattest about the rainee of the 
backe. Holland, Ir. of Pliny, xi. SFi. 

3. The seat of the affections and passions, for- 
merly supposed to be situated in that part of 
the body ; h(»iico, also, the emotions ana affec- 
tions themselves. 

1 will bless tlie Ixird, who hath given me counsel : my 
reine also instruct me in the night seasons. Ps. xvL 7. 
Reins of a vault, in arch., the sides or walls that sus- 
tain the vault or arch. 

reinscribe (re-in-skrib'), V* t, [< re- -f inscribe,] 
In PYench law, to recoil or register a second 
time, as a mortgage, required by the law of 
liouisiana to be periodically rein scribed iu or- 
der to preserve its priority, 
reinseri (re-in-s^rt'), v, t, [< re- 4- inaert] 
To insert a second time. 
reinBertion (re-in-s6r'shqn), n, [< reinaert 4- 
-ion.] The act of reinserting, or wiiat is rein- 
serted ; a second insertion, 
rein-slide (run 'slid), n, A slipping loop on an 
extensible rein, holding the two parts together 
near the buckle, which is adjustable on the 
standing part. JC, i/. Knight, 
reinsman (ranz'man), n. ; pi. reinsmen (-men). 
A person skilled iii managing reins or driving. 
[Recent.] 

Btage-drivors, who, proud of their skill as rHnmncn , . . • 
look down on and sneer at tlie plodding teamsters. 

T. l<o,mvelt,^n\o Deiitury, XXXV. 601. 

rein-snap (ran'sna p), n. In a harness, a spring- 
liook for holding the reins; a harness-snap or 
snap-hook. E, H. Knight. 
reinspect (re-in-spekt'), v. t. [< re- 4- inapeef.] 
To inspect again. 

reinspection (re-in-spek'shon), w. [< reinsjnrt 
4- -hm.] The act of inspecting a second time, 
reinspire (re-in-sptr'), v, t, (.< re- 4- inajtire,] 
To inspire anew. 

Wlillo I'hmbtis hastes, great Hector to prepare . . . 
Ills lab'ring Bosom re-inspirce with Breath, 

And calls his Henses from the Verge of Death. 

i'ope, Homer's Iliad, xv. 66. 

With youthful fancy re-inepired. 

Tennyeon, Ode to Memory, v. 

reinstall, reinstal (r6-in-Bt41' ), r. <. [= P. ri- 
insUtUer; as rc- + instaU.'l To iuatall again; 
seat anew. 

That which alone con truly re-inetall thee 

In David's royal seat Milton, y. K., ill 872. 

reinstalment, reinstallment (re - in - sUl 

mont), n. K reinstall 4- -ment; or < re- + in- 
atalnmit.] The act of reinstalling; a renewed 
or additional instalment, 
reinstate (re-in-stat'), v, U [< re- + inatate,] 

1. To instate again; place again in possession 
or in a former state ; restort^ to a state from 
which one had been removed. 

David, after that aignal victory which had preserved his 
life [and] relneUUed him in his throne . . . 

Oovemment of the Tongue. 

Theodore, who reigned hut twenty days^ 

Therein convoked a synod, whose dettroe 
Did reinelate, repope the late unpoped. 

Browning, RTng and Book, IL 171. 

2. In fire inaurance, to replace or repair (prop- 
erty destroyed or damaged). 

The condition that it is In the power of the company to 
reinMate pipperty rather than to pay the value of it. 

Mniyc. Brit., XHL 164 
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rel]iitail0iiiAnt ». [< rein^ 

state + 1 . The aet of zi^stating ; res- 

toration to a former position, offloe, or rank; 
reestablishment. 

The r04iuUtUmnU and reetoratlon of corruptible thinst 
ii the noblest work of natural philosophy. 

Bacon, rhysioal Fables, lii., Expl. 

2. Infire-ittsurancef the replaoemcnt or repair- 
ing of damaged property. 

The insured has not the option of requiring rvfnatote- 
tMiiL Kneye. Brit., XIII. ISO. 

reinstation (re-in-sta'shon), «. [< reinstate + 
.»ou.3 of reinstating ; reinstatement. 

Gentleman's Ma^. 

retosnranoe (rfi-in-shOr'ans), M. [< reinsure + 
1. A renewed or second insurance.— 2. 
A contract by which the first iusnror relieves 
liimself from the risks he had undertaken, and 
devolves them upon other insurers, called rein- 
snrers. Also called reassurance, 
reinsure (rfi-in-shfir'), v, t, [< re- + twstfre.] 
To insure again ; insure a second time and take 
the risks, so as to relieve another or other in- 
surers, Also reassure, 

reinsnrer (re-in-8h0r'6r), w. One who reinsures. 
See reinsurance, 

reintegrate (rfi-in'tfi-grfit), v, t, [< ML. rein- 
UsfraUts^p, of reinteyrare (> It. reintegrare = 
Pg. Sp. Ft. reintegrar ss F. r6integrcr, OF. rein- 
tegrer) for earlier (L.) redintegrarcy make whole 
again, restore, renew; see redintetfraU:,'} If. To 
make wliole again ; bring into liarmony or con- 
cord. 

For that hoauenly city Bhall bu roiiturmi and reinteyratfi 
willi g(K)d Christian people. 

lip, Fiduir, Seven Pcnltentlnl raalnia 
Dealring the King nevertheleaa. aa being now freed from 
her who had been the occasion ox all thia. to take hold of 
the preaent time, and to reintegrate liiniaolf with the I'ope. 

WoiHl, Athetiw Oxon., 1. 117. 

2. To renew with regard to any state or quality ; 
restore ; renew the integrity of. 

The league drove out all the Apaniarda out of Germany, 
and reintegrated that nation in their ancient liberty. 

Bacon. 

To reintegrate the aeparate Jurladictioiis Into one. 

^ J. Futke, Anier. Pol. Ideas, p. 4i). 

reintegration (re-in-to-gra'shon), n, [= Oh\ 
rmutegratio7if F. reinl^gration "ss Sp. reintegra- 
chn == Pg. reintegrn^aa ss It. reintegrasioncy < 
ML. rcintcgratio(n-)y making whole,* restoring, 
renewing, < reintegrarcy pp. reinU*graiuSy make 
whole i^ain: see reintegrate, Cf. redintegra- 
fifiH.J The act of reintegrating ; a renewing or 
making whole again. 

Dining aistivity the reintegration falla hi arroar of the 
diHiiitegratlon. U, Spencer, Prln. of Biol., § 02. 

reinter (re-in-t6r'), r, t, [< re- + iwferL] To 
inter again. 

They convoy the Bones of iheir dead Friends from all 
Places to bo re-interred. Howell, LettorH, il. H. 

reinterrogate (re-in-ter'o-gat), v, t, [< re- + 
interrogate; cf. OF. reinterrogery F. reinUrro- 
ger.\ To interrogate again; question repeat- 
edly. Cotgrave, 

reinthrone (re-in-thron'), r. t, [< re- + iuihronc.'] 
Same as reenthrone. 

A pretence to reinthrone the king. 

Sir T. Herbert, Memoirs of King Charles I. Chatham.) 

reinthronizet (re-in-tlird'niz), V, t. [< re- + tw- 
throni:!e.] An obsolete form of reenfhronizv. 
reintroduce (re-in-trfl-dus'), v, t, [< re- + in- 
troduce.'] To introduce again, 
reintrodnotion (re-in-tro-Suk'shon). n. [< rc- 
+ introduction,] A repeated introa action, 
reinnndate (re-in-un'dat or rd-in'un-dat), r. I, 
[< re- + inundate,] To inundate again, 
reinvent (re-in-vent ')f v. t, [< re- + inrent,] 
To devise op create anew, independently and 
without knowledge of a previous invention. 

It is immensely more probable that an alphabet of the 
very peculiar Somitio style should have been borrowed 
than that it should have been reinoented from independent 
Serms. Isaac Tayiw, The Alphabet, II. ail. 

reinvest (rd-in-v08t')j V, t, [< ML. rcinvrstircy 
invest again; as re- + invest,] !• To invest 
anew, with or as with a garment. 

They tliat thought best amongst them believed that the 
aouis departed should be reinoeeted with other bodies. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 181. 

2, To invest anew, as money or other property, 
reinvestment (re-in-vest'ment), n. f< rtdnvest 
+ -ment; or < re- + investment,] The act of 
investing anew; a second or repeated invest- 
ment. 

Tha question of re4nvettment in securities bearing a 
®f Interest has been discussed at both Oxford 
and Osmbrldge. The Academy, March 8 , 188 b, p. 168 . 
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nlnvlfanitai (xMn-yig'ar-IA), v.t. ^< r.. + in- 
vigoratc,] To revive vigor in ; reanimate, 
remvigoration (rS-in-vig^r&'shon), n, [< re- 
invigorate + -ion.] A s&engthenmg anew ; re- 
inforcement. 

reinvite (rs-in-vlt'), r. t, [< op. relnvitet*, in- 
vite again; as re- + invite,^ To invite again, 
reinvolve (r©-in-volv'), r. t. [< re- + i«iro/?Y'.l 
To involve anew. 

To reinvolve us in the pitchy cloud of Infernal darkncHR. 

itilton, Uefonnatluu in r.iig. 

reirdf, W. A variant of reard, 
reis^ (riM5)» D* [pg- pi. of real: »ee rea/^.j 
A Portuj^ese money of account; 1,000 reia 
make a mili*ei8, which is of the value of 4s. rxl. 
sterling, or about $1.08. Large sums are calculated 
in contoB of reiis or amounts of 1 ^oO0,0ini reta (81,08O). 1 n 
Brasil the milreis is reckoned at about 66 cents. Also rain. 
reifl^, n. fciamo as 2. 
reiset, V. An obsolete form of raise‘s, 
reiflSUable (re-i8h'()-a-bl), a. [< reissue + -able.] 
Capable of being reissued: as, reissuable haiik- 
notes. 

reissne (rS-ish'fi), v, [< re- + issue, r.] I, in trans. 
To issue or go forth again. 

But even then she gain’d 
Her bower ; whence reimting, rolled and crown’d, 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away. 

Tennymm, Godlva. 

n. trans. To issue, send out, or put forth a 
second time : as, to reissue an edict ; to reissue 
bank-notes. 

reissue (rfi-ish'fi), n, [< reissuCy r.] A second 
or renewed issue: as, the reissue of old not(‘H or 
coinage. 

reist^, r, f. See reast^, 
relst*^, V, A dialectal form of 
reisterf, n, Hco reiter, 
reitt (rot), n. An obsolete form of reafe. 
reiter (ri'tAr), n, [Early mod. E. also reister, 
< OF. reisircy “a reister or swartmtter, a Ci'r- 
inaii horseman ” (Cotgrave), < G. reitesy a rider. 
1 rooper, cavalryman, ss E. rider : nee rider. ( T'. 
ritfer.] Formerly, especially in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, n Gennan cavalry- 
Holdier; in jiarticular, a soldier of those hodies 
of troops which wore known to the nations 
of western Eurojie during the religious wars, 
c^c. 

Offer my services to Butitich, the lumt dmdor aiinmg 
rmiifrrs, aad the best rviMcr among Dociors. 

Sir l\ Sidney, To lluliort Laiiguei, Oct., 1677 (Zurich bet- 
Itei-H, 11. 2»3). {Jkoficit.) 

reiterant (re-it'e-rant), a. [= OF. reiternut, F. 
rHleranty < L. 'reUeran{t-)Sy ppr. of reiterare, 
repeat: see reiterate,] Keiterating. [itare.'l 

In Heaven they said su, and at Eden’s giite, 

And here, re-iteranL In the wiUleniesH. 

Mrs. Hroivning, Ditniiu of Exile. 

reiterate (re-it'e-riiy, r. f. ; pret. and i»p. re/7- 
crated, ppr.’ reiterating. [< L. rri/erafns, pp. 
of reiterare (> It. reiterare = Bj). Pg. rrifrrar sz 
F. reiUH'er), repeat again, repeal, < re-, again, 
+ i (era re, say again, repeat; see iterate.] 1. 
To repeat again and again; do or say (esj>e- 
cially say) repeatedly: as, to reiterate an ex- 
planation. 

You never spoke wliat did become you h’SK 
'Hian this ; which to reiterate wvrv sia. 

Shak., W. r., I. 2. m 
Tir emidoys of rurnl life, 

Bviterated as the wheel of time 

Runs round. CmrjHr, Tiisk, Hi. UilO. 

He reiteratcil his visits to th<* lingon so often that ut 
length his senses were overitowemd. 

Ireing, Sketch-Book, p. .66. 

Simple assertion, however reiterated, c»n m-ver make 
proof. Stubhn, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 18. 

2t. To walk oviT again ; go along repeatedly. 

No more shall I reiterate thy Strand, 

Whereon so many statefy Struriim*« stand. 

Herrick, Hesperides, 'rcurcs to Thuinasis. 

«B3aL 1. See re(Mtta%date. 

reiterate 0’«-it'e-rat), a, [= J. = hp. 

Pg. reitcrado ss it, reiterato, < L. reiteratus, pp. 
of reiterare, repeat: see the verb.] Reiterated. 
Southeg, [Rare.] 

reiteratedly ( ro-it 'e-ra-tod-l j ), adv . Ry ret tera- 
tion ; rtipeatedly. "liurke. Regicide Pentre, iv. 
reiteration (rc-lt-c-rfi'shon), n. [= of. ret^- 
raHon, F. reit/:rat]on = Sp. reiteraeton ss \;g. 
rciteracdo = It. rciUra::wney < L. rcHeratUt{n-)y 
a repeating, reiteration, < reitcrarcy pp. reiiera- 
tusy repeat: see rciteraU',] 1. The act of reit- 
erating; repetition. 

The reUeralion again and again in fixed course In tho 
public service of the words of inspired toacliors ... has 
in matter of fact been to our peo|:ae a vast benefit 

J, H, Neumtan, Gram, at Assent, p. 54. 


rejeotment 

2. hypriniina, printing on the back of a sheet 
by reversing it, and making a second impression 
on the same form. 

reitarativa (rf-it'e-nVtiv), w. [< reiterate + 
-•rc.J 1. A word "or part, of a word repeated 
so as to form a reduplicat<*d word : as, prittle- 
prattle is a mferuHreof prattle. — 2. In gram,, 
a word, as a verb, signifying repeateii action. 
Baithrodon (ri'thr^-dou), n. [NIj. (Water- 
house, 1837), < Gr. peiflpov, a cliahiiel, + odo»V 
(odoiT-) ss E. tooth,] A genus of Bouth Ameri- 
can sigmodotit rodents of tlie family Ahtridte, 
having grooved upper iueisors. it includes sev- 
rrul species of nocullar appearance, nnniedif. cnnintltiideH, 
Ji. typiem, and Jl. ehinehuloidev. The niuiie has been or- 
nuieuuHly extended to include tho small Noiili American 
iiitco of the genus Oehetudon. 

reive, reiver. Scotch spellings of reavcy rearer, 
reject (re-jekt'), f [< <^F. rejecter y regeter, 
y. rejeter ss Pr. regefar = Bp. rejiiar = Pg. re- 
geitary rrjeitar s= It, rigettarcy wgect, < L. rejee- 
tarey throw away, cast awny, vomit, etc., freq. 
of rejicervy pp. ngectuSy throw back, re- 

.ioot., < re-y back, 4- jacervy throw: soojett, Cf, 
adject, eonjeet, deject, ijeet, inject, project, etc.] 
If. To throw or cast back. 

By forse whereof [the wind] wo were put ayen bak and 
rejiicte unto the coste of a desert ylo. 

Sir It. Guytforde, Pylgryinage, p. 02. 

2. To throw away, as anvthiiig iiudesirablo or 
tiHclcHs; cast otT: discard: as, to pick out the 
good and reject tlu' had; to reject a lover. 

At last, reieetitig her barbarous condition, Isho] waa 
nmried to an Englisli Geiiileninn. 

Quoted in C'a^if. John Stnith’v Works, II. 31. 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft she rejects, tnit never oin^u offends. 

Pope, It. of the L., 11. 12. 

3. To refuse to receive; decline haughtily or 
harshly; slight; despise. 

Beoaiise thou hastre^rfed knowliMlge, I will also reject 
ihei!. Hus. Iv. a. 

'ilien woo thyself, bo of thyself rclcrted. 

Shak., Venus ami Adonis, 1. 160. 
(itHKl counsel rejected i*etuniB to enrich the giver’s 
iHiBom. Giddnnith, Vicar, xxvii. 

flyn. 2. To throw aside, cast off. Hee ref\tsc.\, 
rejectable (re-jok'ta-bl), a, [= OF, rejetiabtv, 
rrjetable, F. rrjrtable; as reject + -aide,] (Ja- 
nahlc of being rejected; worthy or suitable to 
be rejected. Also reject ihte. 
rejectamenta (re-jek-tn-nuui'tlj), n, pi, [NIj., 
pi, of M\A,'*rejeejament‘umy < \j, rejeetare, throw 
away: 8(*o reject, Cf, rejeetmenl.] Things re- 
jecteil; <'j<*c1a; oxcremmit. 

D|8(;hiirge (he rcjccfainenta aantn by (lie motif h. 

Aiiat., lx. {iMtham.y 

rejectaneoUBt (re-jek-ta'ne-UH), a, [< li. rciee- 
lau(‘USy that is t.o bo ix'jocted, rejectable, < 
reieere, ]>p. rejeetus, rf'jeet.: see reject,] Not 
clioseii or received; reji‘cted. 
lYofamt, rciectaneons, und reprobate ]Miople. 

Barrow, Works, 111. xxlx. 

rejected (re-jekMed), ;>. a. Thrown back: in 
entofu., noting the scutelluTti when it is exte- 
riorly visibb*, but lies betweiui the pronotum 
and Ibo elytra, instcuid of between the bases 
of the latter, as in the coleopterons genus 
J*assalus. 

rejecter (ro-jek'tOr), n. One who rejects or 
refuses. 

rejectible (r<l-jek'li-bl), a, [< reject + -ihte.] 
Same as rejectable. 

Will you tell mo, my dear, whnt you hnvo thought of 
Ljvelace's best and of his worst? — How far cliglbtc for the 
first, how larreJecHJtile for the last? 

Jtichardsan, (Clarissa Ilarlowe, I. 237. 

rejection (rejek'shon), n, [< OF. rrjvetiouy F. 
rejection, < L rejee’iio(ti-), < reieeir, pj». rejee* 
tuSy throw away: see reject,] Tlie act of re- 
jecting, of throwing oiT or away, or of easting 
off or forsaking ; refusal to accept or grant: as. 
the rejection of what is worthless; tho rejection 
of a request. 

Tho rejection 1 use nf experiments Ih Infinite ; hut If an 
experiment Iki probtibU; siul of great use, 1 rt'cclve It, 

Baeon. 

rejectitioUBf (rd-jek-tish'us), a, [< rejects- 
-itious,] Worthy of being rejected; implying 
or requiring rcj<*<‘l ion. 

Persons spurious and rejectitvnts, whom their families 
and allies have disowned. 

U'aterhMtsp, Apology, p. 161. (Latham.) 

rejective f re-jek' ti v ), a. [< reject + -ire.] Re- 
jecting or {ending to reject or cast off. Imp, 
Dkt, 

rejactment (re-jekt'ment), n, [< OF. njecte- 
menty F. rijetiemenl s=”lt. rigettarMmiOy < ML. 
^^rcjcctameniumy what is thrown away, the act 



rfijaetment 

of throwing away, < L. rejectare, throw away: 
Hee rcjcc#.] Matter thrown away, 
rejector (rfi-jek'tor), w. One wlio n^jects. 

The rekeUmot It frevolatioiil, th(>refi>n*, wouh! do well 
to euiiMiucr the gruuiuiH on whieh they Htand. 

Warburton, W'orkH, IX, xili. 

rejoice (r<>j()iH')» r. ; i)rot. iind !>]». njoitrd, ppr. 
rvjmehuj.' [< ME. rvjoivm, rcjotsm, rvjoisvhvHy 
< Oh\ rvsjois-f Hteni of cMjrtain pui tH of rcHUniy 
F. rf'jnuiry gladden, rejoice : wee trjoih of. 
joicfi.} I, iraus, 1, To make joyful ; gladden; 
animate with lively and jileusurable wenwatiunw; 
exhilarate. 

WhoHoloveth wIhiIoiii rejoiMh IiIh falhrr. Prov. xxlx. H. 
I Iov« to rejirirr. tholr i»omj ln*artH at thiw aeoBoii |('hrlat- 
luua], Hiul to Bee the whole viliugi* tiieiry In my great hall. 

Afiflition, specitttor, No. 2t»#. 

2t. To enjoy; have the fruition of. 

. To do HO that hero none after ml desBeuo, 

Mixte reioiKchr that ivaiiiiie an listelr hi kindo. 

H'/Vfmn/ of Paltrtie (E. E. T. H.), 1. 4102. 
Por lunger that ye keep it thiiH In veyne, 

The leHHu ye gette, na of yourhurtlH roMtu, 

Ami to rriiiinr it alial ye iieuuro atteyno. 

etc. (ed. FiiriiivullX p. (JO. 

3f. To feel joy on aeeonnt of. 

Ne'er mother 
Jlnmcrd dullveranee mure. 

S/tak., t'ymhelim^ v. Ft. 370. 

II. iHtravs, To experience joy and gladueww 
in a high tl(‘gnM>; he exhilarated with lively and 
]>leaHurabh^ wenwationw; bo joy fid; feel joy; 
exult: followed by at or in, formerly by oJ\ or 
by a Hubordinate cdaiiwe. 

When the rlghtuoiiB are in authority, tlie people rrjnicf. 

J'i'ov. xxlx. 2. 

Jkjoiert () young man, in thy yoiitii. Keel. xi. t). 

lie rrfou^th more o/ that Hlieep, than <if tlie ninety and 
nine wliieh went not aHirny. Mat. xvili. i:t. 

To rrjtdce in the hoy’H eorructlon. 

.SVwi*., T. (i. of V., iii. 1. 394. 
May tln;y rejoice, no wanderer loat, 

A family in Heaven ! 
hnrntt, VerHos Left at a Friend'd IJoiiae. 

rcjolccf (ve-jolw' ), n, [< rrJoia\ r. j The act of 
rejoicing.’ fUare.] 

There will be signal examtilod of God's mercy, and the 
angelH miiHt nut want their ulmrltable rejoices for the coil- 
version of lost sinners. 

»S’»> T. llntume., Chrisilan Morals, 11. (I. 

rejoicementt (re-jois'mont), a. l< rrjokv + 
•mvnt,\ itejoicing. 

It is the niodt decent and eomely demeanour of oil ex- 
nltations and reiof/eenu’nts of the hart, whieh is no lease 
iiaturall to man then to he wise or well learned or sober. 

J*iittenhain, Arte of Eng. I'uesiu, p. 244. 

rejoicer (re-joi'wer), n. 1. One w'ho cauwi'w to 
rejoice: aw, a rcjoicar of the comfortlews and 
widow, — 2. One who rt^joicew. 

rejoicing (re-joi'wing), w. [< ME, rvjoiayng, etc. ; 
verbal ii. of rejoirr. r.] 1. Tlie fooling and ex- 

pression of joy and glatlness ; procoduro oxprew- 
wive of joy; leslivity. 

Tlie voice of rejoicinff and salvation is in the tabernucluH 
of the righteous Ps. exviil. Ui. 

A day of tlianksgivliig wan pi'oclaimed by Uiu King, and 
was celchraled with pride and drlight by ills people. Tlie 
rejfncintjs in Englund were not less enthnsiastfc or less 
sincere. Macaidajf, Frederic tlie Great. 

2. The experience of joy. 

lit he la cliiUll be vIcIum, and no thing will lerne, 

. . . no man i»ll liym reittHj/nik will liuue. 

JMe. of t*Tecet1ence (V 4 . E. T. H., extra ser.X i. r»7. 
But let every man prove his own work, and then slmll 
he have rejtdcintj In lilmself alone, and not in another. 

Gal. vi. 4. 

3. A Siilijoct of joy. 

Thy testiinonies have 1 taken as an heritage for ever : 
fur they ai'u llie rejoicing of my lieiu't. Ps. exlx. 111. 

rejoicinffly (re-joi'sing-li), (tdr. AVith joy or 
exultation. 

Khe hath despised me rejnieinglit, and 
I’ll be merry in my i-eveiige. 

Shak., Gymheline, Hi. 6. IM). 

rejoiet, p. t. Hamo as rijoy. 
rejoin (ro-join'), v, [Early mod. E. rr}oyne;<. 
OK. njohidrcy F. rejoindre = It. riffinynen\ rt'- 
join, overtake, < Ij. re-, again, + jMWf/Vre, join; 
.see .yVuw.l I. tramt. 1. To join again; unite 
after si'paration. 

A short space severs ye, 
t’onipared iinhi that long eteiuity 
Tliut shall rejoins yu. 

R Jonmni, Elegy on my Muse. 
The Grand Signlor . . . ronveyeth his galleys , . . down 
to Grand Gairo, wliere tliey are taken in pieces^ carried upon 
camels’ backs, and rejmned together at Sues. 

SHr T. Jiroime, Vulg. Err., vi. a 
Thelettcm were wHtten not for publication . . . and to 
rejoin heads, tails, and hetweenitles which Hayley had 
severed. Southeg, Letters, 111. 448 
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2. To Join the company of again; bestow one’s 
company on again. 

Thoughts which at Hydo-i»ark comer I forgot 
Meet und rejoin me in the pensive Grot. 

Pope, Itult. of Horace, II. 11. 209. 

3. To say in answer to a reply or a second or 
later remark; reply or answer further: with a 
clause as object. 

It will be replieil that he receivf» advantage by this 
lopping of his superfluous branches ; but 1 rejoin that a 
translator has no such right. 

Ihryden, tr. of Ovid’s Epistles, iTef. 
Are you that Lady Psyche?*' I rejoin'd. 

Tennyson, ITincess, li. 

n. intran/t. 1. To answer to a reply; in gen- 
eral, to answer. 

Your silence argues It, In not rejoining 
To this or that late liliel. 

B. Jonton, Apol. to Poetaster. 

2. In lattf to answer the idaintilTs replication. 

I rejoyne, as men do thatunswero to the lawe, and make 
answere to the byll that is put up agaynst them. 

Palsgrave. 

rejoinder (re-goin'der), w. [< F. rejoindre^ re- 
join, inf. used as noun: sec rejoin. Cf. attain- 
der , remainder.'] 1. An answer to a reply; in 
general, an answ'or. 

Thoqiiallty of the person iiinkcs mu Judge myself obliged 
to a rejoinder. Ulanville, To Albius. 

Bejoinder to the churl the King disdain’d ; 

But shook his head, and rising wi-uth restrain’d. 

Feidou, ill I'opo's Odyssey, xx. 231. 

2. In lau'f the fourth stage in the pleadings in 
an act ion at common la w," being the defendant’s 
answer to the plaintilT’s replication. The next 
allegation of the phiintiit is called tfurrcjoindei'. 
» 83 rh. 1. Keply, retort. 

roJoindert (re-join 'd^r), r. I. [< rejoinder^ w.] 
To make a reply. 

When Nathan shall rrJointiernMXi a “Tliou art the man.” 

Hammond, Works, IV. 004. 

rejoinduret (ro-join'dilr), //. [< rejoin (njoin- 
aer)-¥-Hre.] A joining again; reijtium. [Kare.] 
Rudely hegiiilus our lips 
Of all rejtdiulure, fonsihly prevents 
Our locK’d embrasures. 

Shak., T. and C., Iv. 4. 3». 

rejoint (re-joint' ), t\ t, [< re- +,/oiw /. Cf . F. re- 
Jointoycry re joint, < reJoinU pp. of reJoindrCy re- 
join.] 1, To reunite the joints of; joint anew. 
Exeklolsaw dry iKmesrf/opnteif and reinspired with life. 

Barrow, Resurrection of the Body or Ilesh. 

2. To fill up the joints of, as of stone in build- 
ings when the mortar has been displaced by 
age or the action of the w*eathor. 
rejolt (r6-Jdlt'), f*. t. [< re- + jolt.] To jolt 
again; shake or shock anew; cause to rebound. 
Loeke. 

rejolt (re-jolt'), n. [< rrjvUy r.] A reacting 
jolt or shock. 

These inward rejolts and rucoillngs of the mind. 

Smdh, Sermons, II. v. 

rejoumt (re-jem'), r. t. [For *readJoimiy < F. 
reajonrnerj adjourn again ; as re- + adjourn.] 

1. To adjourn to another hearing; defer. 

You wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing a 
cause between an orange wife and a fosset-seller, and then 
reJoMm the controversy of thieepcnue to a second day of 
audience. Shak., Gor., ii. 1. 79. 

Concerning mine own estate, 1 nm right sorry that my 
coming to Venice is rejmirned n niontli or two longer. 

Sir U. Wotton, Reliquiie, p, 702. 

2. To refer; send for information, proof, or 
the like. 

To the Scriptures tliomselves 1 rejoume all such Atheis- 
ileal Hpirits. Burton, Anal, of Mel., p. 27. 

rejouniinentt (re-jf*m'ment), w. [< rejourn + 
-ment,] Adjourixmeut. 

So many rejoummente and delays. 

North, tr. of Flutarcli, p. 713. 

rejoyt (re-joi'), v. t, [< ME. rtjoyvny rejoivtiy < 
OF. resjoiry Y, rejouiry gladden, rejoice, < re-y 
again, + esjoiry F. ^ouiry joy, rejoice, < cs- (< E. 
cjr-, out) +joir, P. I'oMir, joy, rejoice: nee Joy y 
r,y and cf. enjoy and rejoiceij To rejoice ; eh- 
joy. 

Kis, lat us speke of lusty Ilf in Troye, 

'I'hat we have led, and forth the tyino dryve, 

And ek of tyme corny nge us njfjyr. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 80&. 
And that I and my asaignci may noassehle rejoie theym 
[certain lands). Pastm LeUers, II. 382. 

rejudge (re-juj'), r. t. [< OF, (and P.) rrjnger; 
as rr- -{‘judge,] To judge again ; redxamiue; 
review ; call to a new trial and decision. 

Tis hers the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 
Bejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 

Pqpe, Epistle to Harley, 1. 30. 
It appears now too late to rejudge the virtues or the 
vices of those men. Ooldmith, Fret, to Roman History. 
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rajavanate (rf-jtt've-n&t), r, t [< ^ + jatv- 
nate. Cf . OP. r^Joveniry ritfavener, ngo&nniry re- 
Jeuniry reiyovenir, rajeunify P. rajeunir ss Pr. re- 
jovenir as OSp. rijuvenir sr It. ringiovanire, rin- 
giovenircy rejuvenate.] To restore the apTOar- 
nnee, powers, or feelings of youth to; make as 
if young again; renew; refresh. 

Such as used the hath in moderation, refreshed and re- 
stored by the grateful oeremonv, conversed with all the 
xust and freshness of rejuvettated life. 

Bulwer, Last Days of Pompeii, 1. 7 . 

No man was so competent as ho to rejuveiude those dead 
old skulls and relics, lifting a thousand years from the 
forgotten past into the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Uarper's Mag., LXXX. 398. 

rejuvenation (re-jd-ve-na'shon), «. [< rejuve- 
nate + -lOM.] The act of rejuvenating, or the 
state or process of being rejuvenated; rejuve- 
nescence. 

Instances of fecundity at advanced ages are not rare. 
C^mtemporaneouB writers iiientton examples of Vf^vena- 
tion which must bo regarded as probably legendaiy. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XX. 00. 

rejnvenator (r^-jh'vc-na-tqr), w. [< rejuvenate 
+ -ori.] One who or that which rejuvenates. 

A great beantifler and rejuvenator of the complexion. 

Lancet, No. 3433, p. 1103. 

rejnvenesce (nl-jo-ve-ues'), r. pret. and pp. 
rejuvencecedy ppr. rejureneseing, [< ML. rejurc- 
nencerey grow young again, < L. re-y again, + jw- 
veneseervy grow young: sec rejuveneneent.] To 
grow youiiij again; renew one’s youthfulriosH 
byreacquiring vitality; speciflcally, in bud., to 
accom]>lish rejuvenescence, or renair vitality 
by conjugation and subsequent tission, as an 
infusorian. 

'iliu dark. doiibIc-bordoriMl cells are those wliicli were 
sown Imt did not rejuvniesee. 

Pasteur, l)n Fcrmonbition (trans.), p. 177. 

rejuvenescence (re-jo-ve-nes'ens), n. [< reju- 
venesven(t) + -cc,] 1. A renewal of the appear- 
ance, powers, or feelings of youth. 

That degree of health I give up entirely ; I might ns 
well expect rejuvenescence. 

Chesterjield, Misc. Works, IV. 275. (Latham.) 

2. In Wo?., a transformation whereby the entire 
protoplasm of a vegetative cell chanj^os into a 
cell of a different character — that is, into a pri- 
mordial cell which subsequently invests itself 
with a new cell-wall and forms the startiiig- 
])oint of the life of a new individual. It occurs 
in numoroiiR algm, as (Kdogoniimy and also in 
some diatoms, 

rejnvenescency (re-jd-ve-nos'en-si), w. [As rc- 
juvcneHcmee (see -ey).] Sanie’as rejurnwiteenev. 

'Ihe whole creation, now grown old, expecteth and wuit- 
eth for a certain rejuvencsceney. 

J. Smith, Portrait of Old Age, p. 2(M. 

rejuvenescent (rv-jo-ve-nes'ent), a. [< ML. 
rejuvvnescen{i-).sy ppr. of rcjuveneecerey become 
young again : see rejurenescc. Cf. juveneseent. J 
becoming or become young again. 

Rising 

Bejuvrnesoent, he stood In a gloritled body. 

Stmtheg. 

rejnvenlze (re-jd've-niz), V, f. ; pret, and j»p. re- 
Juvenkedy ppr. rejuremcittg. [s rejuvenienee) + 
-ise,] To render young again; rejuvenate. 

reke^t, V, A Middle English form of reek^. 

reke‘*^t, w. A variant of reek*'^. 

reke^^ v. An obsolete or dialectal form of rake^ . 

rekelst, W- [ME., also rekilUy rckyUfy rekletty as- 
sibilated njeheltysy reehlesy rceheletty < AS. reeetsy 
incense, < reeauy smoko, roek: see reek'^,] In- 
eonse. Prompt. Parr.yjp. 433. {Stratmann.) 

reken^t, r* A Middle English form of revkon. 

reken^t, a, [ME., < AS. recevy rc*ady, prompt, 
swift.] Beady; prompt; noble; beautiful. 

Thou BO ryche a reken rose. 

AUUeratixm Poems (ed. Morris), L 005. 

The rekeneste redy inene of the rownde table. 

rnsrle Arthure (£. E. T. 8.). 1. 4082. 

rekindle (ro-kin'dl), v. [< re- 4* kindle^,] I. 
trans. 1. To kindlo again; H<>t on fire anew. 

On the pillar raised by martyr hands 
Burns the rekindled beacon of the right 
0, W. Holmes, Commemoration Services. Cambridge, 

[July 21, 1805. 

2. To inflame again; rouse anew. 

Bekindled at the niyal charms. 

Tumultuous love each heating iKMUim warms. 

Fenton, in Pope's Odyssqy, 1. 405. 

n. intrans. To take fii*e or be animated anew'. 

straight her rekindling eyes resume their fire. 

Thomson, To the Prince oi Wales. 

rekingf (r6-king'), v. t. [< re- + Ar<w|/i.] To 
make king again; raise to the monarchy anew. 
[Rare.] 
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Yoa hMMrd lane, H-kingiM him, 

Then I ▼n-hlng’d tobST^ 

ronwr, Alblon'i Snghuid, UL 104. 


Middle English f onn of reck, 
rekneft ff* A Middle English form of reckon, 
reknowledget (r§-nol'ej), v, t, [< re- + know- 
ledge,'] To confess a knowledge of; acknow- 
ledge. 

But 1x1 that you have rdhMwledged Jems Criate the an* 
tor of aalaaolon. J. UdaU^ Ou John iL 


Although I goe besoattered and wandering in thii 
Clonrto, 1 doe not leaue to reknoteUdgt the good. 

Gifieeara, Letten (tr. by Uellowea, 1677), p. 102. 


relaiB (re-lftO, n, [< F. relais, a space left: see 
relaif^ . J In fort,, a walk, foiu* or Ave feet wide, 
left without the rampart, to receive the earth 
which maybe washed down and preventit from 
falling into the ditch. 

relapsabld (r^lap^si^bl). a. [< relapse + -aUe,] 
C'apable of relapsing, or liable to relapse. Imp, 
IHct, 

relapse (re-laps'), x\ i, [< L. rclapsuSf pp. of 
rclmi, slide back, fall back, < re-, back, + lahiy 
slip, slide, fall: see lapsCf r.] 1. To sliii or 
slide back; return. 
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Thara has baan anguish «iough in tha prlaoniof the 
Buoal Palsaa, but we know little of it by name, and can- 
not oonSdan^ fwlaie It to any great historic presence. 

iiowellM, Venetian Life, L 

4. To tell: recite; narrate: as, to relate the 
story of Priam. 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate. 

Speak of me as 1 axn. Shat., <.)thello^ v. 2. 341. 
Misses t the tale that 1 relate 
Tills lesson seems to carry. 

Cowper, Pairing Time Anticipated. 

6. To ally by connection or blood. 

How lov*d, how honour’d once, avails thee not. 

To whom related, or bv whom be^t. 

J^pe, Biegy on an Vnfoi tunato Laxly. 

To relate one's sel( to vent one's thoughts in words. 
[Karo.] 

A man were better relate himeelf to a statue or picture 
than suffer his thoughU to pass in smother. 

Bacon, Friendship. 

«Byn. 4. To recount^ rehearse, report, detail, describe. 
See aeeoufU, n. 

n. intrans, 1, To have reference or respect; 
have regard ; stand in some redaiion ; have Home 
understood position when coiiHiderod in (miitiee- 
tion with something else. 


Agreeably to the opinion of Democritus, the world might 
relapee into its old confusion. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, L, Expl. 

It then remains that Church can only he 
The guide which owns uiifalllug certainty ; 

Or else you slip your hold and change your side, 
Relapeing from a iiocesaary guide. 

Dryden, Hind and l^anther, il. 48H. 

2. To fall back ; return to a former bad state 
or practice ; backslide : as, to relapse into vice 
or error after amendment. 

The oftener he hath rdapeed. the more Hlgnlflcations 
he ought to give of tlie truth of his n'pentance. 

Jer. Taylor. 

Hut grant I may relapee, for want of grace, 

Again to rhyme. Pope, Imit of Horace, IT. Ji. 88. 

8. Tr) ftUl back from r(K*.overy or a convalescent 
state. 

He was not well cured, and would liave relapecd. 

Wieeman. 

And now— alas for unforeseen mishans ! 

They put on a damp nightcap, and relapee. 

Cowjmr, Conversation, 1. 822. 

relapse (re-laps'), n, [< relapse^ v.] 1. A slid- 
ing or falling back, particularly into a former 
evil state. 

Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void, . . . 

Wlilch would but lead mo to a worse retajm 
And heavier fall. Mdton, P. L., iv. 100. 

2t. One who has refallon into vice or error; 
specifically, one who returns .into oiror after 
having recanted it. 

As, when a man Is falne into the state of an outlaw, the 
lawo dispenseth with them that klls him, A; the piitiee ex- 
cludes him from the protection of a suuiect, so, when a 
man is a r^ape from Clod and his lawes, Uoxl witlulrawes 
his prouidenee from watching ouer him, & aiithoriseth ttie 
deuil, ns his instrument, to assault him and iumicut him, 
so that wliatsoouer he dooth is llroitata potestate, as one 
saltli. Naehe, Pierce Penilosse^ p. 84. 

3. In med,, the return of a disease or symptom 
during or directly after convalescence. See rc- 
crudescence, 

Kir, 1 dare sit no longer in my waistcoat, nor have any- 
tiling worth Uio danger of a relapee to write. 

Donne, Letters, vi. 

A tme rdapee fin typhoid] Is not merely a recurrence xtf 
pyrexia, but a return of all the phenomena of the fever. 

</uo4n, Med. Ifict, p. ICHli. 

relapser (rd-lap's^r), n. One who relapses, as 
into vice of error. 

Of indignation, lastly, at those speculative relapeere that 
have out of policy or gulltlnesse abandoned a knowne and 
received truth. Bp. UaU, Bt. Paul’s Combat. 

relapsing (rS-lap'siug), p, a. Sliding or falling 
back ; marked by a relapse or return to a former 
worse state.— Bsiapsiiigfhver. Seo/sMri. 
relata, n. Plural otrelatum, 
relate (rg-iat'), v, ; pret. and pp. related, mir, re- 
lating, *[< OP. rclater, P. rehter = Sp. Pg. re- 
latar =r It. relaiare,< ML. relatare, refer, report, 
relate, freq. of referre, pp. relatua, bri^ back, 
refer, relate: seer«j/<?f.] I, trans. If. To bring 
back; restore. 

Mote not mlslike you also to abate 

Your aealoua hast, till morrow next againe 

Both light of heven and strength of men rdeUe. 

I^peneer, F. Q., HI. vilL 51. 

2f. To bring into relation; refer. 

Who would not have thought this holy religious father 
worthy to be oanoniaed and related into the number of 
■•Inti. Beeon, Worksy p. 187. (HMiteelL) 

8. To refer or ascribe as to a source or origin; 
connect with; assert a relation with. 

SIB 


llils challenge that the gallant Hootor sends . . . 
JMatee In puipose only t4> Achilles. 

Shak., T. and i;., 1. 8. 823. 

Pride relatee mure to our opinion of ourselves ; vanity 
to what we would have others think of us. 

Jane Atuten, i*ride and ITeJudtci', v. 

It was by considerations rdaHng to India fliat his 
[Clive’s] conduct as a piiblio man in Enalnnd was regu- 
lated. Macaway, Lord Clive. 

2t. To make reference ; take account. 

Keokoiiiiig by the yean of their own consecrntlon. witl). 
out relating to any Imperial account. Fuller. 

3. To have relation or connection. 

There are also In dlven rivers, espeolally that relate to, 
or be near to the sea, as Winchester, or the Thaiiies alM>ut 
Windsor, a little irout callexl a Samlet 

1, WaUan, Complete Angler, i. 4. 

relate (re-lat'), n, [< ML. relatum, a relate, an 
order, report, nout. of L. relatus, pp. : hoc reluU% 
f .] Anything considered bb being in a ndal ion 
to aiioUier thing; something considered bh ))e- 
ing Die first term of a rotation to anoDier thing. 
Also relatum. 

If the relation which agrees to hoieroiiyms has a name, 
one of the two relateds is called the relate: to wit, tliat 
frxxm which the relation has its name; the other the cor- 
relate. Burgermticim. 

Heteronymous, predlcamental, etc. , relates, sx^e the 
adjeotives.— Synonymous relates, see hctetonyimve 
tvfates.— TraUMendental relates. Bee preiHeanientat 
relatee. 

related (re-la'tod), p, a. and n. [Pp. of rvlalc, r.] 

I. p. a. i. Recited; narrated. — 2. Allit?d by 
kindred; connected by blood or alliance, ptir- 
ticularly by consanguinity: tia, a porsoti related 
in the first or second degree. 

Because ye're snmain'd like his grace ; 

Perhaps related to the race. 

Bume, IHKlication to Gavin Hamiltoii. 

3. Htanding in some relation or connection: 
as, the artiS of painting and sculjiturx) are close- 
ly related. 

No one and no number of a scries of related events can 
bo the consciousness of tlie series ns related. 

T, U. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 9 10. 

4, Tnwtnne; (a) Of tones, belonging to a me- 
lodic or harmonic serix^s, so as to be susceptible 
of close connection. Thus, the tones of a scale when 
taken in aucoeoalon are melodicallu related, and when 
taken in certain sets are hann»uicMly related. See rela- 

8. (/>) Of chords aid tonalities, same as 
relative, 

II.t n. Same as relate. [Rare.] 

RdaUde ore reciprocated. That Is, every related is ve- 
ferred to a reciprocal correlate. 

Burgermliciue, tr. by a Goitlemaii, I. 7. 

rulatedness (re-la'ted-nes), n. The state or 
condition of being related ; affinity. 

We are not strong by onr power to penetrate, but by our 
rdaUtdneee. The world is enlarged for us. not by new ob- 
Jeots, but by finding tnoi*e afilnitios and iN)tencies in those 
wo have. Bineriotn, Success. 

relate! (r$-la't6r), n, [< relate -f -crL] One 
who relates, recites, or narratxm; a historian. 
Also relator. 

Her husband the relater she preferr'd 

Before the angel, and of him to ask 

Chose rather. MUton, P. L., vlll. 62. 

relation (r§-la'shon), n. [< ME. relation, rela- 
cion, < OF. relation, F, relation s= Pr. relation 
=s Sp. relacion =: Pg. reladto s= It. relasdone, K. 
L. relaiio(n-), a carrying back, bringing back, 
restoring, repaying, a report, proposition, mo- 
tion, hence a narration, relation, also reference, 
reg^, respect, < referre, pp. relatw, refer, re- 


relation 

late : see refer, rclafe,] 1. The act of relating 
or telling; recital; narration. 

He aoballe telle It anon to his Coiiselllo, or dlscovere It 
to sum men that wille make rrlacioun to the Emperuur. 

MandevUle, 'I'nivelB. p. 285. 

1 shall never forget a story of our host Zachary, wlio on 
the reUdion of our perill told us another of his owne. 

Keelyu, Diary, Gel. Itt, 1«44. 

I remember to have heard an old gentleman talk of the 
civil wars, and In his rHtUion give an account of a general 
officer. Bteclc, Sinsctator, No. 497. 

2. That which is related or tohl: an account; 
narrative: formerly applied to historical nar- 
rations or geographical xloscriptions: as, the 
Jesuit Relations, 

.Sometime the Oountrle of Btraho, to whom these our 
Belatione arc so much indebted. 

PurohoM, inigrimage, p. 820. 

Oftiiiitfs relations heertoforo acoountiul fabulous have 
bill after found to oontaiii in them many foot-ati^ and 
relbiucH of aomthing true. MilUtn, Hist. Eng., 1. 

Pnlitical and military relation are for the greater part 
accounts of the ambition and violence of mankind. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist. 

3. A character of a plurality ofDiings; a fact 
x'oncerning two or more things, especially and 
more properly when it is regarded ns a predi- 
cate of one of the Diings connecting it with the 
othora; tlio condition of being such and siicli 
with regard to Homething else: us, the relation 
of a citizen to the state ; Die relation of demand 
and siipidy. Tims, supfH^se a locomotive blows off 
steam ; tiiiH fact eoiiMtltiites a relation between the loco- 
mot ivo and tlio steam so fur as the ” blowing ” is conceived 
to be a cbariictcr of the locomotive, and another relation 
m fur aa the being blown ” Is conceived as u cliaracier of 
the steam, and both these rtdationstogetliurare embraced 
bi ihu same relationship, nr plural fact. Tills latter, also 
ofbtii (tallexl a relatum, is by logicians called the/mnda- 
tion of the relation. The two or more sublects or things 
to whiclt the plural fai;t relates are termed the relates or 
correlates; the one whloh ia conceived as subject Is spe* 
cillcally iennetl the subjeet of the relation, or tlie rsfals; 
the others the etnrrelates. Words naming things in their 
charuuter as relates are chIUm] relatives, as father, cousin. 

A set of relatives referring to the snine rolationship ac. 
cording ns one or another object is taken as tlie relate are 
culled correlatives: such are buyer, selhir, coniniiMlity, 
price. The logical nomenclature of relations depends on 
Ibo consideration of intfividual relations, or ndatlons sub- 
sisting between the indivldiinls xif a single sot of uorre- 
]at4}H, as opposed to general relations, wliicb, really or in 
concept Ion. subsist botwx'en many such sets. Eolations are 
cither duo/— that is, connecting conjiles of objects, as in 
tiiu examples aliove • or jlural — that is. conncciing more 
than two correlates, as the relniion of a buyer to the 
seller, the thing bought, ami tlie price. Every Inclividunl 
dual relation is either a relation of a thing tii itself or a 
relation of a thing to soiii ot hlng else. Lomcal relaUuns are 
those wliich are known from logical reflection : op|>oiiod 
to real relations, which are known by geiicralisutlon and 
alistraclJon from ordinary olistirvutions. 1'lie chief logi- 
cal ri'lutioiis are those f»f incomjsmibililp, eoexUtenoe, 
idmiUy, and otftemess. Ileal dual relations are of five 
classes: H) differences or alwrelatiims. being relations 
which nothing can bear to Itself, as being greater tlian ; * 

(2) siJd-relaiiinvs or concurrencies, being relations which 
nothing can liear to anything else, as Mulf-coiiscloiisnosa ; 

(8) agreements, nr relations which uveryUiiiig bears to it- 
self, as similarity ; (4) relations which everything bears 
to evcrvthiiig else, wnicli may lie called dUdances; and 
(5) van/mrm relations, wlihdi Home things only licar to 
themsclvcB, and which subsist between some polrs of 
things only. Other divisions of relations are iinpoiiant in 
logic, OB the following. An iterative or repeaUiyj relation 
is such that a thing may at once be In that relation and 
its eon verso to the same or different things, us the relation 
of father to son, nr spouse to s]K>uBe : opposed to affnial 
or non^repeiUimj relation, as that of husband to wife. An 
equiparance or convertible relation, opposed to a disquipa’ 
ranee or inctmverliUe relatimu is sueii that, if anything 
is in that relation to another, the latter Is In ibo same re- 
lation to the former, as that of coiisbia. A relation which 
cannot subsist between two things reciprocally, us that of 
greater and less, may be calbal an irreciprocaUe relaiim, 
opposed to a redproeahle relatum, which admits reclpm- 
cation as possible merely. A relation such that If A is so 
related to B, and B so reiatial to 0, then A is related to 
G, is called a transitive. In opposition to an intransitive re- 
latioH, A relation such that if A is so related to sxnne- , 
thing else, 0, there Isa third thing, B, whicii is so related 
to C, and Ut wlilch A Is so related, is culled a ntmeatenated, 

In opposition to an inconcsitenated relation. A relation 
subsisting between objects In an ondli hH or sclf-rotiimiiig 
series is called an inerhaustOde, in njiiMisitlon to an ex- 
hausHhle relaHtm. It there is a self-returning series, the 
relation Is termed cyelic, In opnosition to acjfdtc. A transi- 
tive relation such that of any (wo objects of a certain cate- 
gory Olio haa this relation to the other may be called a 
linear relation; and the scries of obji.r.ts so formed may 
bo oallod the line of tlio relation. According as this is 
coiitinuoas or discontinuous, finite or infinite, and in the 
latter case dlscreitdy or absolutely, those designations 
may he applied to the relation. According to the nom- 
inulstlc (Including the conceptual Istlc) view, a relation is 
a mere product of the mind. Adding to this doctrine that 
of the relatlvltv of knowledge, that we know only relations, 
Kant reached bis conclusion that things in themselves are 
absolntely iiK'Ognizabie. But moat Kantian students come 
to deny the existence of things In themselves, and so reach 
an idealistic realism which liolds relations to be os real as 
any facts. The realistic view is expressed in the dictum 
of Bcx)tus that every relation without whloh, or a term of 
which, its foundation cannot be is. In the thing {realUer), 
identical with that foundation— that what really is la 
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ft fftct relftting to two or more thtng% ftnd thftt fftot Ttewed 
as a predicate of one of those things Is the relation. 

Thus is reladon rect, ryht as adlectlf and substantlf 

A-cordeth In alle kyndes with his antecedent 

JHen Plowman (C), Iv. 863. 

TIte last sort of complex ideas Is that wo call reloHan^ 
which consists in the consideration and comnoiing one 
idea with another. Z/ocire, Human Understanding, 11. 12. 

The only difference betwoeti relative nunics and any 
others consists in their being given in palia ^ and the rea- 
son of their insliig given in imlrs is not the existence be- 
tween two things of a mystical bond called a relation and 
supposed to have a kind of shadowy and abstract reality, 
but a very simple peculiarity in the concrete fact which 
the two nainua arc intended to mark. 

J. S. IMUl, Note to .iuineH Mill’s fliiman Mind, xiv. 2. 

In natural science, 1 have understood, there Is nothing 
petty to tiie mind tiint lias a large vision of reUUione. 

(ietn-ije fiUoft Mill on the Klossi, iv. 1. 

Most reloHtmit are feelings of an entirely different order 
from the t^^rins they relate. The relation of slinilarlty, 
e. g., may equally obtain between jasmine and tuberose, 
or between Mr. lirownlng’s verses and Mr. Stoic’s; it is 
Itself indther odon)UH nor poetical, and those mav well be 
pardoned who have denied to it all sensational content 
whatever. W. JameSj Mind, XII. 18. 

4. Intiinato coiitioction between fucts; 
eant beiiriiijj of one fact upon another. 

Fi>r t he InUuit and purpose of the law 
ilalb full relation to the iienalty, 

Which litu’c appeoreih due upon the bond. 

Shot., M. of V.. iv. 1. 248. 

I'he word relntwn in commonly used in two senses con- 
siderably different from each other. Either for that qual- 
ity l)y which two ideas are connected togulher In the itn- 
agiuution, and the one naturally introdiicus tlic other . . . ; 
or for that particular circumstance in whicdi ... we may 
think proper to luunpare them. ... In a common way wo 
say that *'notliing can l»e more distant than such or such 
things from each oilier, nothing can have less relation,'* as 
if distance and relation were incompatible. 

Hume, llumau Nature, part i. 1 5. 

6. OomioctioTi by conHaiiKuinity or affinity ; kin- 
ship ; tio of birth or marriaifo ; rclatioiiHhip. 

Itelatione dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brotlier, first were known. 

JHUton, 1\ U. iv. 766. 

6. KindrtHl; coimoction ; a ^roup of persons 
related by kinship. [Karo.] 

He hiiih need of a great stock of piety who is flrst to 
provide for ills own necessities, and tlien to give portions 
to a iiuincruiiH relation. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 644. 

7. A person eorine(*t(‘d by consanguinity or 
affinity; a kinsman or kinswoman; a relative. 

Sir, you may spare your application, 

I'm no such beast, nor his relation. 

Pope, Imit. tif Horace., I. vll. 60. 

I am almost ilie nearest relation he has in the world, 
and am entitled to know all his dearest concerns. 

Jaw Aueten, Pride and Prejudloe, Ivl. 

8. In math.: (a) A ratio; proportion. (6) A 
connection between a number of quantities by 
whicli ctirtain systems of values are excluded; 
esptHMally, such a connection as may be ex- 

f tressed by a plexus of general equations. — 9. 
n musie^ iliat connection or kinship between 
two tones, chords, or keys (tonalities) which 
makes their association with each other easy 
and natural. Ilie relation of tones Is perceived by the 
ear without analysis. l*hyslcally it probably depends 
upon how far the two series of npi>or paHlal tones or 
hannoiilcs coincide. Thus, a given tone is closely re- 
lated ti> Its ixu’fect fifth, beeaiise the 2d, 6tb, sth^ltli, 
etc., hannonii'H of the one are resmHJtIvely identical with 
the Ist, ad, rith, 7th, etc., of the other; while for converse 
reasfuiB It Is hardly at all related to Its minor sueoiid. 
Tones that have but a distant relation to each other, how- 
ever, are often iMith closely related to a third tone, and 
then, particnlarly if tlu>y are associated together In some 
melodic series, like a scale, may acquire a close relation. 
Thus, the seventh and eighth tonus of a major scale have 
a close relation which is indiroully hamionio, but appa- 
rently duo to their habit uol melodic proximity. The re- 
lation of chords depends primarily on the identity of one 
or more of their respective tones. Thus, a malor triad is 
olosoly related to a minor triail on the same root, or to a 
minor triad on the minor third below itself, because in 
each case there are two tones in common. Thus, the 
tonic triad of a key is relattHl to the dominont and sub- 
dominant triads through the identity of one of its tones 
with one of theirs. As with tones, ehonls having but a 
distant relation to eacb other may ue<|nire a relation 
through their respootive close relations to a third chord, 
especially if habitually brought together In harmonic pro- 
gressions. Thus, the dominant and aulMlominant IrTads 
of a key have a siibstanual hut indirect relation; and. 
indeed, a relation is evident between all the triads of a 
key. The relation of keys (tonalities) depends properly 
on the niimher of tones which they have In common : 
though It is often held that a key is closely connected with 
every key whose tonic triad Is made up of its tones. Thus, 
a major key is most intimately related to the major keys 
of its dominant and suhdominant and to the minor key 
of its Buhmedlant. liecause each of them differs from it by 
hut one tone, and also to the minor keyt of Its mediant 
and supertonic, because their tonic triads are also com- 
posed of its tones. Hence a major key and the minor 
key of its sulmioiHant are ealletl mutually relative {rela- 
tive major and relative mituarX in distinction from the 
tonic major and tonic minor, which are more distantly 
related. When carefully aniUysod, the fact of relation is 
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found to be prafoundly ooneemed In the entire itmetare 
and development of music. It hss caused the eetabUsb- 
ment of the midor diatonic scale a# the norm of all mod- 
em music. It is the kernel of tonality, of harmonic and 
melodic progreealon, of form in general, and of many ex- 
tended forma In particular. 

10. In law: (a) A fiction of law whereby, to 
prevent in jnstice, effect is given to an act done 
at one time as if it had been done at a previous 
time, it being said to have relation back to that 
time : as, where a deed is executed and acted 
on, but its delivery nogloeted, the law may give 
effect to its subsequent delivery by relation 
back to its date or to its execution, as may be 
equitable, (h) Suggestion by a relator ; the 
statement or complaint of his grievance by one 
at whose instance an action or special proceed- 
ing is brought by the state to determine a ques- 
tion involving both public and private right. — 

11. In arch.^ tho direct depenaenco upon one 
another, and upon tho whole, of the different 
parts of a building,* or members of a design. — 
Abelian relation, a tolatlon expressed by certain Iden- 
tical linear equations given by Abel connecting roots of 
unity with the roots of the ociuatton which gives the val- 
ues of the elliptic funoUoiisfor rational fractions of the pe- 
riods.— Accidental relaMon, an indirect relation of A to 
C, oonstltutcd hy A being in some relation to B, and B being 
ill an independent relation to C. Thus, if a man throws 
awiw a date-stone, and that date-stone strikes an invisible 
genie, the relation of the man to the genie is an acoidental 
one.- Actual relation, see actual.--- Aggregate rela- 
tion. (a) A relation resulting from a disjunotive onn- 
jnnotlon of several relations, such that, if any of the latter 
are satisfled, the aggregate relation is satisfied. (6) Same 
aa eompoeite relaiimi (aX [This is the signification attached 
to the word by Cayli^, contmry to the established ter- 
minology of logic.]— Alio relation, a relation of such a 
nature that a tiling cannot he in that relation to Itself : as, 
being previous to. — Aptitudilial relation. See aptUudi- 
nal. - Gategorleft of relation, see eaUgory, 1 .— Oom- 
POftite relation, (a) A relation consisting in the simul- 
taneous existence of several relations. (6) Same as ag- 
gregaie relation (a). IThis is the signification attached 
to the phrase by Cayley, in opposition to the usage of 
logicians.]— Confidential, oycUoal. dieorimlnant re- 
lation. See the adjectives. Definite relation, a rela- 
tloh unlike any relatioii of the same relate to otlier corre- 
lates [This is Keiiine's nomcnciature, bnt is obJection- 
ahlo. Peculiar relation would better express the idea.]— 
Dletrlbutlvely eatlified oompoilte relation. See 
distnhu/Mi/.— Double relation, dual relation, rela- 
tion liotween a pair of tiling^ or between a relate and a 
single correlate.— Dynamic relatione. See dvrmmid.— 
Ennarmonlo relation, see eafiarmonic.— Exterior re- 
lationa See e^reirtor.— Extrlneic relation, a relation 
which is established between terms already existing.— 
Falee or inharmonlo relation, in mueie. see 

In nation to, in the characters that connect the auli- 
Ject with the correlate which is tho object of the prepo- 
sition to; as. music in relation to )H>etry (music in those 
characters tiiat connect it with poetry X—IntrinslO re- 
lation. See intn'rMto.—InTOlntorlal relation. Seo»>»- 
voititoKof.— Irregular relation, a relation not regular. 
—Jacobian relaMon, the relation expressed by equat- 
ing the Jacobian to xoro.— X-fold relation, a relation 
which reduces hy k the niimher of independent ways in 
which a system of quantities may vary.— Legal rela- 
tlcm, the aggregate of legal rights and duties character- 
ising one person or thing In respect to another.— Omal 
relatton. a relation expremed by a system of linear equa- 
tions. [With Legendre, omal means having the differen- 
tial ooefflcient constantly of one sign ; but Cayley uses 
tlio word as a synonym of hmnalfddM or ffnaor.l— Order 
Of a relation, in math. Hue order, 12.— Parametric 
relation, a relation involving parameters or variables 
over and above the cobrdinatos.— Plural relation, a rela- 
tion lietwoen a relate and two or more correlates as when 
A aims a shot, B, at c.— Fredloamental relation, a 
relation wliich comes under Aristotle's category of rela- 
tion.— Prime relation, a relation not resulting from the 
conjunction of relations slternatively satisfied.— Beal 
relation, a relation tho atatemeiit of which cannot he 
separated into two facts, one relating to the relate and the 
oilier to the correlate, such as the relation of Cain to Abel as 
his killer. For the facts that Cain killed somebody and that 
Abe] WHS killed do not together make up the fact that 
Cain killed Abel:, opposed to refaCton e/rcosort.— BogU- 
lar relation, a ration of definite manifoldness [Ho de- 
fined by Cayley ; hut it would have been better to denomi- 
nate thia a Komoplamal rsfatton, reserving the term reguiar 
relation for one which follows one law, expresaihle hy gen- 
eral equations, for all valuesof the w^hnlinates— this mean- 
ing according better with that osuallv given to rvmdar.] — 
Bolation of dlsqnlparm&ot, a relation which confers 
unlike names upon relate and correlate.— Belatlon Of 
oquiparaaoe, a relation which confers the same relative 
name upon relate and correlate : thus, the being a cousin of 
Bomuliody is such a relation, for if A is oouslii to B. B is 
cousin to A.— Bolation of roaaon, a relation yrhich de- 
pends upon a fact which can be stated as an aggregate of 
two facts (one concerning the relate the other oonoemlng 
tho correlate), suoh that the ftnnlhiiation of the relate or 
tho (Hirrelate would destroy only one of these facts, but 
leave tho otlier intact : thus, the fact that Franklin and 
Euraford were both solentific Americans constitutes a 
relationship between them with two correlative relations ; 
but these are relaUonM qf reamn, because the two facta 
are that Franklin was a acientlAo American and that 
Rumford was a soientiflo American, the flrst of which 
facta would remain true even If Rumford had never ex- 
isted, and the aeoond even if Franklin had never existed. 
--Regnltant relation, a relation between parameters 
involved in a auperdetermlnate relation.— Bolf-relatiou. 
(a) A relation of such a sort that a thing can be In that 
relation to itself : as, being the killer of ; hut liettor (6) 
a relation of snob a sort that nothing can be so related 
to anything daq as the relations of self-oonsoiousnesa 


•elf-depreolatloiL sMf-bftlpk etc.— 1_ 

ralattoa, a relatton whose manifoldnees is as jreat aior 
greater than the number of ooOrdinatoa.— naiiiOMh> 
dtntal rhUtton, a relation which does not oome under 
Aristotle's category of relatton, as cause and effect^ habit 
and object »fiyn. X. PartatUm, Reefial, etc. Heeoeeoimt. 
—8. Attitude, oonneotioii.— 5. AflUiatton.— 6 and 7. Rs- 
UMon, JUUMve, Cotmaetion. When applying to family af- 
flllatlons, retatim is used of a state or of a person, but in 
tlio latter sense reiaHve Is much bettor : reloftoe is nsed 
of a person, but not of a state ; emneeHm is nsed with 
equal propriety of either person or state. Rstofton and 
relative refer to kinship blood ; eonneOHon is Inoreas* 
tol^ mtrlcted to ties resulting from marriage.— 6, Kln- 

relational (rf-la'shqn-al), a. r< relation + -al.] 

1. Having relation'or kindred. 

We might be tempted to take these two nations for re- 
lational stems. Tooke. 

2. Indicatinnc or specifying some relation: used 
in contradistinction to notional : as, a relational 
part of speech. Pronouns, prepositions, and 
conjunctions are relational parts of speech. 

relationality (re-la-shq-nal'i-ti), n. [< rela- 
tional *f -ifw.] The state or property of having 
a relational force. 

But if the remarks already made on what might he 
called the relationality of terms have any force, it u obvi- 
ous that mental tension and conscious intensity cannot he 
equated to each other. J. Ward, Mind, XIl. 66b 

relationigm (r^-la'sbon-izm), n. [< relation + 
-i/fm.] 1. The doctnne that relations have a 
real existence. 

Melationiian teaches . . . that things and relations con- 
stitute two great distinct orders of objective reality, in- 
■eparahlo In existence, yet distinguishable in thought. 

F. K Aob^ Scientific Theism, Introd., ii. 

2. The doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 

relationist (re-la 'shqn-ist), n, [< relation + 
-wf.'J If. A re'lative ;”a relation, air T. lirowne» 
— 2. An adherent of the doctrine of relationism. 

relationship (re-la'shqn-ship), n. [< relation 4* 
-ship.l 1. Tho state of being related by kin- 
dred, affinity, or other alliance. 

Faith is the great tie of relationahip betwixt you [and 
vlll. 1 (ed. R. Carter). 


Christ]. Chalmen, On Romans vli 

Mrs. Mugford's conversation was incessant regarding 
the Ritigwt^ family and Firtnln’s retationehip to that 
noble house. Thackeray, Pnilip, xxL 

2. In mtmCf satno as relatwn, 8. Also called 
ione-relatiowthip. 

relatival (rel-a-ti'val or rel'a-tiv-al), a. K 
relative + -///.J Pertaining to relative words 
or forms. 

Conjunctions, prenositlons (personal, relative, and in- 
terromtive), relatival contractions. 

K. A. Abbott, Shakespearian Qrammar (cited in The 
[Nation, Feb. 16, 1871, p. 110). 

relative (rorur^iv), a. and n. [< ME. relatiff 
< OF. (and K) relaHf = Pr. rclatiu = Sp. Pg. 
It. rclativo,< LL. rctativus, having reference or 
relation, < L. relntust pp. of referre, refer, re- 
late; see refer., relate. \ I, a. i. Having rela- 
tion to or bearing on something; close in con- 
nection; pertinent; relevant; to the purpose. 

The devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps . . . 

Abuses me to damn me. ill nave grounds 

More rdaJtive than this. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 688. 

2. Not abKoluto or existing by itself ; consid- 
ered as belonging to or respecting something 
else ; depending on or incident to relation. 

Everything sustaiiiB both an absolute and a rstoto'iM 
cafiaclty : an absolute, as it is such a thing, endued with 
such a nature ; and a relative, as It is a of the uni- 
verse, and so stands in such a relation to the whole. 

South. 

Not only simple ideas and substanoea hat modes also, 
are i>o8itive beings : though the parts ox which they con- 
sist are very often relative one to another. 

J^oeke, Human Understondltig, II. xxvL 1 6. 

Religion, it has been well observed, is something rela- 
tive to IIS ; a system of commands and promises from Ood 
towards ns. J. U. Pewman, Paroohial Sermona, L 817. 

3. In j/ram., referring to an antecedent; intro- 
ducing a dependent clause that defines or dc- 
senbes or modifies something else in the sen- 
tence that is called the antecedent (because it 
usually, though by no means always, precedes 
the relative): thus, he who runs may read; he 
lay on the spot where he fell, pronouns and pro- 
nominal adverns are relative^ suoh adverbs having also 
the vslue of eonjunctiona A relative word used without 
an antecedent, as implying in itself Its antecedent, is often 
called a compound motive: thus, who breaks pays : 1 saw 
where he fell. RelatiTe words are always eltner demon- 
stratives or Intorrqgativea which have acquired leoonda- 
rily the relattve vaine and nse. 

4. Not intelligible except in connection with 
something else ; signifying a relation, without 
stating what the correlate is: thus, /afAcr, hei- 
fer j west, etc., are relative terms. 

Profundity, In its seoondsry as In its primary sensq is a 
retoMve term. Jfoeaiiloy, Badier*e Ref. Retnted. 



5. Iii rnwie, having a close melodic ovhannonic 
relation. Thus, rdoHM thordt, In a narrow senM^ the 
trlada of a gtren k«y (tonaUbr) having as rooto the sno* 
oetsive tones of lU scale; rdoHee ktyt, keys (tonalities) 
having several tones In oomniox^ thns afforolng oppurtu* 
nlty for easy modulation back and forth, or, more nar- 
rowly, keys whose tonic triads are relative chords of each 
other ; reloKtw major, rdaHw minor, a major key and the 
minor key of Its submedlaiit regarded with respect to each 
other. Also rdaUd, paraUd, See out under ehord, 4.— 
Bdativa beauty, beauty oonslstliig in the adaptation 
of the object to its end.— fteiattve cmronology, m peef.. 
the geol(^cal method of computing tlmiL as oppose to 
the abmdvte or kSdorioal method.— Beii^Te en d, ens, 
equilibrium. Bee the nouns.— Relative enunciation, 

an enunciation whose clauses are connected by a relative : 
as, ** Wheresoever the oaroaso is, there will tiie eagles be 
gathered together.**— Relative gravity, (a) The accel- 
eration of gravity at a station referred to that at another 
station, and not expressed in terras of space and time, (b) 
Same as gravity (which see. under prarityX— Bela- 
tive ground of proof, a premise Whioh itself requires 

8 nMf.-R«UUve>u]^ty,taypermetropia,lo^ 
eo the nouns.— Relative mouon. Bee motton.— Rela- 
tive oppoiltee, the two terms of any dual relation.— 
Relative place, the place of one object aa defined by the 
situations of other obieots.— Relative pleasore or pain, 
a state of feeling which is pleasurable or painful by force 
of contrast with the state which preceded it.— Relative 
pronoun, propoeltion, etc. soe the nouns.— Relative 
eyUoglBm, a syllogism whose major premise is a relative 
enunciation : as, Where Christ is, there wUl also the faith- 
ful be; blit Christ is in heaven ; therefore tliore also will 
the faithful he.— Relative term, a term which, to become 
the complete name of any class, requires to be completed 
by the annexation of another name, generally of another 
efass: such terms are, for example, father of, the qualities 
of, tangent to, identical with, man that is, etc. Htrioily 

a euking, all adjectives are of this nature.- Relative 
no, the sensible measure of any part of duration by 
means of motion. 

n, n. 1. Something coiiRidered in itn rela- 
tion to Bomethiug else ; one of two things hav- 
ing a certain relation.— 2. A person coiineot<^d 
by blood or affinity; especially, one allied by 
blood; a kinsman or kinswoman; a relation. 
Our friends and rdatives stand weeping by, 
Dlssolv*d in tears to see us die. 

Ptnu/mt, Prospect of Death. 
Tliure is no greater bugbear than a strong-willed relative 
In the circle of his own connections. 

Hatdhnme, Beven Gables, xl. 

8. In gram.f a relative word ; a relative prononn 
or adverb. Bee I,, 3. — 4. In UtgiCt a relative 
term.— Logic of rolativos, that branch of formal logic 
which treats of relations, and reasonliigs concerning them. 
-Bjni. 2. Connoetwn, etc. Bee rdaUon. 

relatively (rel'a-liv-li), adv. In a relative man- 
ner; in relation or respect to something oIb<^; 
with relation to each other and to other things ; 
not absolutely ; comparatively: often followed 
by to : as^ his ex|)enaituro in charity was large 
relatively to his income.- Relatively identical, 
the same 'in certain respocta.- Relatively PXlme. Bee 
jnime, 7. 

relativeneSB ( rol * a-ti v-nes) , n. The state of be- 
ing relative or having relation. 

Therefore^ while for a later period of the dialect-life of 
Hellas the expression dialect^' is one of peculiar rrfofiw- 
ncM, it is a justifiable term for certain aggregations of 
morphological and syntactical phenomena in the earlier 
periods of language^ when dlaiect-rolations went more 
sharply defined. Amer, Jour, PMM,, VII. 444. 

relativity (r©l-a-tiv'i-ti), w. [= F. relativitCy < 
NL. *relativitaQ‘)ftf<\th, relativus, relative: see 
relativeJJ 1. The character of being relative; 
relativeness; the being of an object as it is by 
force of something to which it is relative. Sptt- 
cificallv — 2. Phenomonality; existence as an 
immediate object of the understanding or of ex- 
perience; existence only in relation to a thinking 
mind.— The doctring of the rblativlty of exlstonoe, 

the doctrine that the real existence of the subject, and also 
of the object, depends on the real relation b^ween them. 
--The dootrino Of the relativity Of knowledge. The 
phrase rdaUvtty of knoudedge has received divergent sig- 
nlfloattons. (a) The doctrine that it is impossible to have 
knowledge of anything except by means of its relations to 
the mind, direct and indirect cognised os relations, (ft) 
The doctrine of phenomenalism, that only appearances 
can be known, and that the relations of these appesrances 
to external substrata. If such there he, are comj^etely in- 
cognisable. This doctrine is sometimes associated with a 
denial of the possibility of any knowledge of relations as 
such, or at leaat of any whose terms are not independently 
present together in consoiousness. It would therefore 
rietter 1>e denominated tht doetrinv of the impoeeHrility of 
rdaUvity qf eopnlMon. (o) The doctrine that we can only 
become conscious of objects In thete relations to one an- 
other. This doctrine is almost universally held by psy- 
chologists. 

^ative and oorrelative are each thought through the 
ower, so that in enouncing reUdioity as a condition of the 
thinkable —In other wmda, that thought is only of the rela- 
tive— this is tantamount to saying tibat we think one thing 
only as we think two things mutui^y and at once ; whioh 
again Is equivalent to the doctrine t^t the absolute (the 
non-relative) is for us InoogitableL and even Inoonoeivable. 

Sir W. UamSUm, Metaph., App. V. (eX 
When a philosopher lays great stress upon the rdativOy 
VW knowledge, it is necessary to cross-examine his 
vrritings, and compel them to disclose In which of its 
vuoy degrees of meaning be understands the phrase. . . . 
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To moat of tbote who hold It, the difference between the 
Bgo and the Non-ego la not one of language only, nor a 
formal dlsUnotlon between two aspects of the same real- 
ity, but denotes two realitie% each having a separate ex- 
istence, and neither dependent on the other. . . . They be- 
lieve that there is a real universe of “things in them- 
selves,’* and that whenever there is an ImnrcMlon on our 
senses, there Is a ** thing tn Itaelf,'* which is iHihind Urn 
phfenomenon, and Is the canoe of it. But as to what this 
thing Is *’ In Itself ,** wSb having no organs except our senses 
for oommunioating with it, can only know what our senses 
Cell us ; and as thay tell os nothing but tlie impi'esslon 
which the thing makes upon us. wo do not know what It 
is in Itself st Ml. ... Of the ultimate realities, an such, 
we know the existence^ and nothing more. . It is In tills 
form ^at the dodtHne ofthe rdativUy of ktiooiodge is held 
by the greater number of thoae who profess to hold it, at- 
tMhlng any definite idea to the tenn. 

J, 8. Mill, Examination of Hamilton, ii. 

relator (re-lft'tor), n. r< P. rdnteur = Bp. Pg. 
relator =s It. reidtorCf < L. relator^ a relater, nar- 
rator, < referre, pp. relatus, relate, ©to. : see rf?- 
latc.'i 1. Same as relater. 

When this place affords anything worth your hearing, 
I will be your relator. *J)onne, JiCtters, xxxi. 

2. In laWf a person on whose sugf^estion or com- 
plaint an action or special jirocoediug in tbo 
name of the state (his namo being usual ly johiod 
therewith) is brought, to try a (iiiesiioii involv- 
ing both public and private riglit. 
relatrix (re-la'triks), n. [ML., fom. of rela- 
tor,] In law, a female relator or petitioner. 
Story, 

relatnm (re-la'tnm), n , ; pi, relata (-til). [ML. . 
see relate, n.] Same as relate. 

The Melatum and its Oorrolato seem to bo simul naiurA. 

Grate, Aristotle, 1. ill. 

relax (r^-laks'), V. [< OF. (and F.) relaxer = 
Pr. relaxar, rclachnr = Bp. relajnr = T*g. relaxar 
= It. rilasmre, rilaeciare, release, < Tj. relaxnre, 
relax, < rc-, back, -f laxare, loosen, < laxus, 
loose; see toi. Doublet of .] 1, trans, 

1. To slacken; make more lax or less tense or 
rigid; loosen; make less close or firm: as, to 
rdax a rope or cord; to relax the muscles or 
sinews. 

Nor served itto relax their serried files. 

Milton, P. t., vi. r»99. 

The self-complacent actor, when he views . . . 

The slope of races from the floor to th* riKif . . . 
Jlelax'd into a universal grin. Cowper, Tusk, Iv. 204. 

2. To make loss severe or rigorous; remit or 
abate in strictness; as, to relax a law or ruh'. 

The statute of mortmain was at several times relaxed by 
the legislature. Svijt. 

His principles, though not inflexible, were not more 
rdaxea than those of his associatcH and c(mii>etitorH. 

Macaulay, Burleigh ami his Times. 

3. To remit or abate in rt^spcct to attention, 
assiduity, effort, or labor: as, to rdax st.udy ; to 
relfix exertions or efforts. — 4. To rolievo from 
attention or effort; afford a relaxation to; un- 
bend: as, conversation relaxes the mind of tlio 
student. — 6. To abate; take away.— 6. To 
relieve from constipation; loosen; open: as, 
medicines relax the bowels. — 7. To set loose 
or free ; give up or over. 

The whole number of oonvicts anioiinUul t4> thirty, of 
whom sixteen were reconciled, and the rinnuinder rekixrni 
to the secular arm : in other words, turned over to the 
civil magistrate for execution. l*reacntu 

sffyiL 1. To loose, unbrace, weaken, cnervutc, debilitate. 
- 2. To lultlgato, ease.— 4L To divert, recreate. 

u. intrans, 1. To become loose, feeble, or 
languid. 

His knees rdax with toU. Pope, Illuil, xxl. »00. 

2. To^batein severity; become more mild «)r 
loss rigorous. 

The bill haa ever been petitioned agniiist, and thp muti- 
nous were likely to go great lengths, if the Admimltv had 
not bought off some by money, and others by relaxing in 
the material points. Walpde, Letters, II. 147. 

She would not relax in her dcmantl. 

Lamb, Imiterfect Sympathies. 

8. To remit in close attention ; unbend. 

No man can fix so perfect an Idea of that virtue [justice] 
as that he may not afterwards find reason to add or rdax 
therefrom. A, Twsker, Light of Nature, IL ill. 24. 

The mind, relaxing Into needful sport. 

Should turn to writers of an abler Mirt 

Cowper, Ketirciuent, 1. 716, 

relazt (r^laks'), n. [< relax, r.] Relaxation. 

Labours and cares may have their rdaxee and recrea- 
tions FtUham, Resolves, U. 68. 

relaxt (rf-laks'), a. [= It. relasso, weary, < 
ML. reU^us, relaxed : see relax, r.] Relaxt ; 
loose. 

The sinews, . . . when the southern wind bloweth, are 
more rdax. Jtaeon, Mat. Hist., § S81. 

relaxablff (re-lak'sa-bl), a. [< relax + -dihle.] 
Capable of being relaxed or remitted. 


relay 

How, laith Ambrose, can any one dare to reckon the 
Holy Qnoat among croatureiY or who doth so render hint- 
■elf obnoxious that, if he derogate from a creature, he may 
not suppoae it to be relaxahle to him by some pardon? 

Barrow, Works, II. xxxiv. 

relaZEBt (r^-lak'sant), n. [= F, reUtxanl = Bit. 
relajanie = Pg. rc)axante = If . rilassaute, < L. 
relaxan(U)s, ppr. of relaxare, relax: see relax,] 
A medicine that relaxes or oiM^ns. Thomas, 
Med. Diet. 

relazate (r^lak'sat), v, t, [< L. rdaxatns, pp. 
of r<y/ajpaiv, relax: see rfirix.j To relax. [Rare.] 

Man’s body being rdaxated ... by reason of the heat 
of . . . Bummer. 

T, Venner, Via Recta ad Vltain Lougoiii, p. 2C&. 
relaxation (re-lak-sa'shon), w. [< OF. (and F.) 
relaxation = Pr. relaxatio ss Bp. relajaeion = Pg. 
relaxa^Bo ss It. rilassazione, < L. relaxatio(n\ 
a relaxing, < rdaxare, relax, etc.: see relaxe] 

1. Tho act of relaxing, or the state of being 
relaxed, (a) A diminution of toiie^ tension, or fiminess ; 
specifically, in pathd., a hrasonesa; a diniinution of the 
natural and healthy tune of iwrte : as, relaxation of the soft 
psliite. 

All lassitude is a kind of contusion and conipresaloii of 
the parts; and bathing and aiminting give ardaxtUionor 
omollitioii. Bacon, Nat. Hist,, ft 730. 

But rdaxation of the languid frame 
By soft recumbency of outstrotch'd limbs 
Was bliss reserv'd for happier days. 

Cowper, Task, I. 81. 

(ft) Rtmiission or abatement of rigor. 

Abatements and relaxatiom of tho laws of Christ 

WtUeHand, Works, VI. 26. 

The late 111-fortuno had dispirited the irtnips, and caused 
an Inditriu^hoe aliout duty, a want of obcdieiict^ and a re- 
laxatum in diselplino In the whole army. 

Bruee, Boiireu of tho Nile, II. 378. 
(e) Kemlssloti of attention or application : as, relaxation 
of etforis. 

A relaxation of religion's liold 

Vpoii the roving anti untiitor'd heart 

Boon follows. Cowper, Task, li. 6C8. 

Tliore is no bettor known fact In the history of the world 
than that a deadly epidemic brings with it a relaxation of 
moral instincts. K. Sartonm, In the Houdan, p. 70. 

2. Uiibetidtiig; recreation; a state or occupa- 
tion intended to give mental or bodily relief 
after effort. 

There would be no busiiiess in solitude, nor proper re- 
laxatione in business. Addvton, Kroenuldcr. 

For what kings deem a toll, as well they may, 

To him Is relaxation and mere play. 

Couper, T'ableTalk, 1. 166. 

Hours of careless relaxation. Macaulay, 

It is lietter to conceal Ignorance, but it is bard to do so 
in relaxatium and over wine. 

UeradUue(\mm.\ Amei'. Jour. Psychol., 1. 008. 

Letters of relaxation, in Seote law, letters passing the 
signet, whereby a debtor is relieved from personal dili- 
gence, or whereby an outlaw is reponed against sentence 
of outlawry: now employed only In the latter sense, 
relautive (ro-lak'sa-tiv), a. and h. [< relax + 
-at-ive.] I, «, Having tiie quality of relaxing; 
laxative. 

II. n, 1. That, wbicli has power to relax; a 
laxative medicine. 

And tlierofore you must use relaxativce. 

B. Joneon, Magnetlck Lady, IIL 4. 

2. That which gives relaxation; a relaxation. 

TlieMorescu festivals seem . . . frimeaNoM of corporeal 
labours. L. Addieon, West Barbary, xvli. 

relays (re-la' )> n. [< MK. rcf«yc. < OF, relais, 
rest, stop, remission, delay, u relay, F. relais, 
relay, = It, rilasso, relay; cf. rilasso, rdasso, 
same as rilascio, a release, etc. ; < OP\ relaisser, 
release, let go, relinquish, intr. stop, cease, rest, 
= It. rilassare, relasdare, relax, reU'ase, < Ij. re- 
Inxarv., loosen, let loose, allow U) rest: see relax 
and rckase'i .] 1. A fresh supply, especially of 

animals to be substituted for others; Ri»ecifi- 
callv, a fresh set of dogs or horses, in hunting, 
held in readiness to bo cast off or to remount 
the hunters should occasion require, or a relief 
supply of horses held in readiness for tho con- 
venience of travelers. 

Tber overiek I a gret mute 
Of huiitcs and eke of foresteres, 

With mmyrelayee and lynierca. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 862. 
Bob. What rsfaya set you T 
John, None at all ; we laid not 
In one fresh dog. 

B. Joneon, Sad Shepherd, L 2. 

Through the night goea tho diligence, passing rday 
after tsfay. Thackeray, Philip, xxix. 

2. A squad of men to take a spell or turn of 
work at stated intervals; a shift. — 3. Gener- 
ally, a supply of anything laid up or kept in store 
for relief or fresh supply from time to time. 

Who call aloud . . . 

For change of follies and relaya of Joy. 

Yeung, Night Thoughts, IL 260. 



4. An instrument, consisting prinoipall;^ of an 
oleotromaraet with the armature delicately 
adjusted for a slight motion about an axis, 
and with contact>points so arranged that the 
movement of the armature in obedience to the 
signals transmitted over the line puts a bat- 
tery, known as the loml hatter tjj into or out 
of a short local circuit in which is the record- 
ing or receiving apparatus. Also called relays 

—Bllorophone relay, mfcrop/ion«.— Po- 
larised relay, a relay in whU% ilas animture is perma- 
nently luagnetizud. The inoveinoiitB of the armature 
are accoiiiplialKNl wllhoiit Uie uhu of a retractile spring, 
and the ItiHtriimunt Ih thus more Hensltive than one of 
the ordinary form.— Relay Of ground, ground laid up 
in fallow. JHehardHojt, 

relay*-* (re-la'), r, 1 . [< re- + lay^*'] To lay 
again ; lay a H(H*otid time : as, to relay a pave- 
ment. 

relbun (rerbun), n. See (Uilceolaria, 
releasable (re-le'sa-bl ), a, L< release + -ahZo.] 
Capable of being released. 

ITc (Etliclhiild, king of Merelandl discharged all mon- 
asteries uinl cliiircheH of all kind of tuxuSL works, and im- 

E osts, excepting siicti as wtsre for building of forts and 
ridges, being (as it seems the law was then) not rsfeos- 
able. SfUirn, illustrations of Pray ton's lYdyolhion, xl. 

release* (re-les'), ; pret. and pp. released^ 
ppr. rehnsinff. [< ME. relescn, reUtssen^ re- 
leschrn, < Oh', relautsier, relcHsitr^ relcsscr, re- 
lease, let go, relinquish, emit, intr. stop, cease, 
rc-si., F. relaisser (also OF. relachcr, relascher, 
F. reldeher)y rtdax, rtdease, = Pr. relaxar^ re- 
IneJiar s= Hp. rclajar = Pg. rvlaxnr = It. relas- 
sare, rilamircy rilaseiare, relax, release, < Ij. 
relaxarvy relax: see relax , of which release Is a 
doublet. Cf. nto/1.] 1. To let loose; set free 

from restraint or c'oniinemont ; liberate, as from 
prison, confinernont, or sorvilude. 

But I’ilato answered thorn, saying. Will ye that I rditatte 
unto you the King of the Jews? Mark xv. W. 

The Karls Morchar and Hywnrd, wltli Wolnoth, the 
Bmtliur of Harold, a little tieforo his Death, he [King Wil- 
liam] rrUased out of JTIson. Baker, (^hroniole^ p. 26. 
And I arose^ and I rdmtuul 
Thu oaHomciit, and thu light Incruascd. 

TeuuifHtm, 'I we Vuioes. 

2. To fnM' from pain, care, trouble, grief, or 
any other evil. 

Tiioy would be so weary of their Hues as either fly all 
their Countries, or glue all they had to bo relecued of such 
an iKiiirely misery. 

Quoted in Capl, John Binith'g Works^ II. 111. 
leisure, silence, and a mind releoM’d 
From anxious tliuuglits how wualth may he increas'd. 

Ctnrper, Ketironient, L 181). 

8, To free from obligation or penally: as, to 
release one from debt, or from a promise or 
covenant. 

About this time Wllliani Cecil, J.iord Burleigh, and High 
Treasurer of England, finding himself to droop with Age, 

. . . sent liOttcia to the Qiiooii, entreating her to releage 
him of his publick Charge. Baker, ('hronicles, p. 387. 

The people begged to be released from a part of their 
rates. Jimenon, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

"Oiwl friends," he said, "sliiee botli have fled, the ruler 
and the priest^ 

Judge ye If from their further work I not well re- 
leased.** Whittier, Cassandra Houthwick. 

4t.. To forgive. — 5. To quit; lot go, ns a legal 
claim; remit; surrender or relinquish: as, to 
release a d(‘bt, or to release a right to lauds or 
tenements by convoying to another already 
having some right or estate in possession. 
Thiia, a reinainder-nmn relenttee his right to the tenant in 
possession : one coparcener rrfreners his right to the other; 
or the mortgagee releases Ui tlie mortgager or owner of the 
equity of rmiuinption. 

I releshe the my ryght with a nuik will. 

And graiiiit the the guuernanse of this grete yle. 

D&Arwtion o/ Troy (E. K. T. 1. 13626. 
Item, that the duchy of Anjou and the county of Maine 
- shall bo released and aellvered to the king lier father. 

Bhak., 2 Hon. VI., L 1. 51. 
Wo here release unto our faithful people 
One entire subsidy, duo unto the crown 
In our dead brother's days. 

Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt^ p. 81. 


r releoMt, with- 


Tithes therfore, (hough claim'd, and Holy under the Law, 
yet are now releas'd and miltted, both by that command to 
Veter and by this to all Ministers above ciitnl. 


MUUm, Touching Hirelings. 


Peter and hy this to all 

6t. To relax 
It may not seem hard if In cases of noeesslty certain 
profitable ordliiaiu:es sometimes be released, rather tlian 
all men always strictly bound to the general rigor theretif. 

Hooker. 

7t. To lot slip ; lot go ; give up. 

Bidding them fight for honour of their love. 

And rather die then Ladies cause releass. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. 11. 19. 

8. To take out of pawn. Kahhes, The Bride (4to, 
1640), sig. F. iv. ( Tialliwell, ) «Byn. L To looser de- 
liver.— 1-8. Liberate, etc. Sw dieenffOffe.—Z. To acquit 
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releaie^ M-lSaOf [< releea, reles, re* 
lecfff < OF. relee, relee, relais, rellaie, F. relaie m 
It. ritoAcio, a release, relay; from the verb: see 
release^, e., and of. relays, "I 1. Liberation or 
discharge from restraint of any kind, as from 
confinement or bondage. 

Confined together, 

... all prisoners, sir, • . . 

They cannot budge till your rsfeoae. 

Shak., Tempest, v. L ,1L 
Then . . . 

Who boast'st rdeaee from hell, and leave to come 
Into the heaven ol heavena MiUan, P. L 409. 

2. Liberation from care, pain, or any burden. 

It seem'd so hard at first, mother, to leave the blecsed son. 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done I 
But still I think it can't bo long before I find reUaee. 

Tennyson, May Queen, Conclusion. 

When the Sabbath brings Its kind releate, 

And care lies slumbering on the lap of Peace. 

0. W.Holmee, A Rhymed Lesson. 

3. Discharge from obligation or responsibility, 
as from debt, tax, penalty, or claim of any kind ; 
acquittance. 

The king made a great fensL • • . and he made a releaee 
to the provinces, and gave gifts. Estlier ii. 18. 

Henry III. himself . • . sought in a papal sentence of 
absolution a release from the solemn obllgationB by which 
he had bound himself to his people. 

Const Hist, 1 403. 

4. In law, a surrendor of a right; a remission 
of a claim in such form as to estop the grantor 
from asserting it again. More specifically —(a) An 
instrument by which a creditor or lienor discharges the 
debt or lien, or frees a particular person or property there- 
from, liresjj^tlve of whether payment or satisfaction has 
actually been mode. Hence usually it implies a sealed 
instrument See receipt, (b) An instrument by which a 
person having or claiming an ulterior estate in land, or a 
present estate without pijsscssiun, surrenders his claim to 
one having an Inferior estate^ or liaving an alleged wrong- 
ful possession ; a quitclaim. Heo lease and release, under 
lease't. 

6. Ill a stcain-eiigiuc, the opening of the ex- 
haust-port before the stroke is finished, to less- 
en the back-pressure. — 0. In archery, the act 
of letting go the bowstring in shooting; the 
mode of performing this act, which differs 
among different peoples.— Out of 
out cessation. 

Whom erthc and se and hevon, otil qf relees. 

Ay liciicn. Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale^ 1. 46. 

Release of dower. Soe dower ^. » Syn. 1- 8. Del iverance^ 
exons^ exemption, exoneration, uusolution, clearance. 
See the verb. 

release*-* ( re-les' ),v,t, [ < re- + leased. '] To lease 
again or anew. Imp- IHct 
releasee fre-le-se'), w. [< released + •ee'l. Cf. 
lessee, relessec.’\ In law, a person to whom a re- 
lease is given ; a rolessee. 
releasexnent (re-len'ment), n. [< release'^ + 
-mmt Cf. OF. relaseliement, P. rcldchemcnt =s 
Pr. relaxamen = 8p. relajamirnto = Pg. relaxa- 
mento = It. relassnmento, rel easement.] The 
act of releasing, in any sense; a release. 

Tls I am Herouloi^ sent to tree you all.— 

... In this club behold 

All your releasemmUs. Shirley, Loyo Tricks, ill. 5. 

Thu Queen Ititerposeth for the Bfleaeement of my Lord 
of Newport and othors, who arc PriHoners of War. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 8. 

releaser (rf-lS's^r), w. l. One who Toleases. — 
2. In meek., any device in the iinturo of a trip- 
ping mechanism whereby one part is released 
from engagement with another. [Bare.] 
release-spring (rfi-les'spring), w. A spring at- 
tached to the end-pieco of a truck for the pur- 
pose of throwing the brakes out of contact with 
the wheels. Car-Builder's Did- 
releasor (re-lS'sor), n. [< release^ + -ori.] In 
law, one who gmnts a release; one who quits 
or renounces tiiat which he has; a relessor, 
releest, n. A Middle English form of released 
releet (rC-lSt'), n. [< re- + led-'] A crossing 
of roads.* HaUiwell- [Prov. Eng.] 
relefef, n. An obsolete spelling of relief. 
relegate (reP6-gat), v. t.i pret. and pp, rele- 
ffated, ppr. relegating. [< L. relegatus, pp, of 
relegare (> It. ril^are ss Sp. relegar ss Pr. rcle- 
gar, releguar =s F. reUguer), send away, des- 
patch, remove, < re-, away, back, + legate, send : 
see legate-'] 1. To send away or out of the 
way ; ' consign, as to some obscure or remote 
destination; banish; dismiss. 

We have not relegated religion (like something we were 
ashamed to show) to obscure municipalities or rustic vil- 
lages. Burke, Rev. In Franco. 

Bdegate to worldayet distant our repose. 

u- Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

Relegated by their own political sympathies and Whig 
liberality ... to the comparative nselessness of literary 
retirement. Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 6. 


2. In Bam. law, to send into exile; eanse tore- 
move a certain distance from Borne for a eea. 
tain ^riod. — 8. In law, to remit or put off to 
an interior remedy. 

relegation (rel-^^'shgn), n. [< OF. relega- 
cion, relegation- F. relegation = Sp. relegaoion as 
It. relegagione, i L. relegatio{n-), a sending away, 
exiling, banishing, < relegare, send away: see 
relegate,] The act of relegating ; banishment : 

r oificallv a term in ancient Boman law, and 
> in ecclesiastical law, and in that of univer- 
sities, especially in Germany. See relegate, 2. 

The exiles are not allowed the liberty of other banished 
persons, who^ within the isle or region of relegation, may 
go or move whither they please. 

Jer- Taylor, Works (ed. 1885X L 888. 
Arius behaved himself so sedlttously and tumultnarlTy 
tliat the Nicene fathers procured a temporary decree for 
his relegation. 

Jer. Taylor, Liberty of Prophesying^ Ep. Oed. 
relent (re-lent'), V- [< ME. relenien, < OP. ro- 
Imitir, rdllentir. slacken, relent, F. ralentir a 
Pg. relentar (cf. Sp. relentecer, soften, relent, < 
L. relentcscere, slacken) a It. rallentare, < L. re-, 
back, -f lentus, slow, slack, tenacious, pliant; 
akin to lenis, gentle, and E. lithe^i sec letticnt.} 
I. intrans. If. To slacken; stay. 

Yet scarcely onoo to breath would they relent- 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. U. 18. 

2t. To soften in substance; lose compactness; 
become loss rigid or hard. 

He stired the coles til rdente gan 
Ibo wex Bgayn the tyr. 

Chaucer, Oanon's Yeoman's Talc^ 1. 207. 
There bo some houses wherein sweet-meats will reieni 
- . . more than in others. Baoon, Nat. Hist., f 809. 

tl^hen op’ning buds salute the welcome day. 

And earth rwnting feels the genial ray. 

Pope, Temple of Fame, L 4. 

8t. To deliquescG ; dissolve; melt; fadeaway. 

The colours, bey nge natsuorly wrought, • • . bymoyst- 
nesse of wether relenteth or fadeth. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govortiour, ilL 19. 
AH nature mourns^ the skies rdent in showers. 

Pope, Spring, 1. 6a 

4. To become loss severe or intense; relax. 
[Bare.] 

The workmen let glass cool by degrees, and in such re 
Untinm of fire as tney call their nealliig heats, lest it 
sliould shiver in pieces by a violent succeeding of air. 

^r K- IHgby, On Bodies. 
The slave-trade had never relented among the Mahom- 
etans. Bancrqfl, Hist TI. 8., 1. 129. 

6. To become less barsh, cruel, or obdurate ; 
soften in temper; become more mild and ten- 
der; give way; ^eld; comply; feel compas- 
sion. 

Relent and yield to mercy. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 11. 
Stem Prosetpliie relented. 

And gave him back the fair. 

Pope, Ode on Ht Cecilia's Day, 1. 88. 
No light had we ; for that we do repent ; 

And, learning this, the bridegroom will relent. 

Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 

Tennyson, Quinevere. 

n.f trans. 1. To slacken; remit; stay; abate. 

But nothing might relent her liasty flight 

Spenser, F. Q., IIL iv. 49. 

2. To soften; mollify; dissolve. 

In water first this oplnm rdent. 

Of sane until It have similitude. 

PaUadius, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.X p. 102. 
All his body shulde be dyssolued and relented into salto 
dropes. Sir T. KIpoC, The Oovemour, IL 12. 

relentf (re-lent'), n. [< relent, v.] 1. Bemis- 
sion; sfiay. 

Ne rested till she came without relent 
Unto the land of Amasona 

^SjjpenAsr, F. Q., V. vlL 24. 

•2. Belenting. 

Fear of death enforceth still 
In greater minds submission and relent, 

Oreene, Orlando Furioso. 

relenting (re-len'ting), p. a. Inclining to relent 
or yield ; soft ; too easily moved ; soft-hearted ; 
weakly complaisant. 

Rdentlng fool, and shallots changing woman ! 

Shak., Rich. UL, iv. 4. 481. 

relentless (r^-lent'les), a- [< relent + 4es8-] 
Incapable of relenting; unmoved by pity; un- 
pitymg; insensible to tlie distress of others; 
destitute of tenderness. 

Only in destroying I find ease 
TO my fsfentfest thoughts. MUUm, P. I.., lx. Isa 
wSyiL etc. See incasoruNs^ and list under iin- 

relenti'M- 

relentlessly (r^leut'lcs-li), adv. In a relent- 
less manner; without pity, 
relentlessness (rf-lenrles-nes), n. The quality 
of being relentless, or unmoved by pity. 

Diet 
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rdontment (rf.leiit'm§nt), n. [» it. raUe»ito- 
mento; as relent + The act or state 

of relenting : compassion. Imp. BieU 
reles^ti A Middle English form of reletxse^, 
relas^ti »• A Middle Euf^ish form of relish. 
relesset, r. a Middle English form of relecLse^. 
relessee (rf-le-se'), ». [Var. of releeutee^ imi- 
tating the simple leasee.'] In la%t\ the person to 
whom a release is executed, 
releasor (rfi-les'gr), n. [Var. of releasor. Cf. 
releasee.] In late, the person who executes a 
release. 

Thvro must be a privity of estate between the rdmor 
and releasee. BlaMons, Com., 11. xx. 

relet (re-let')* r. t. [< re- + fefi, t?.] To let 
anew, as a house. 

relevance (rel'f-vans), n. i;=a Pg. relevancia; 
as relevan(i) + -cc.J Same as relevancy. 
relevancy (wd'e-van-si), n. [As relevance (see 
-cy).] If. The state of aifordmg relief or aid. — 
2. The state or character of being relevant or 
pertinent; pertinence; applicabieness; defi- 
nite or obvious relation ; recognizable connec- 
tion. 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly. 

Though its answer little meaning--* little reieoaney boro. 

Poe, The Haven. 

8. In Scots law, fitness or siifBciency to bring 
about a decision. The vdevaney of the libel, in Scote 
Ittw, is the Biilliciency of the limit era therein statra to war- 
rant a decree in the terms asked. 

The presiding Judge next directed the counsel to plead 
to the relemiusy : iliat is, U* state on either part the orgu- 
menlH in i»oint of law, and evidence in point of fact, 
against and In favour of tlie criminal. 

SciSt, Ilcai't of Mid-Lothian, xxil. 

relevant (rel'e-vaut), a, [< OF. relevant, assist- 
ing, = Sp. Pg. releiHwie, raising, important^ < 
L. rc1evau(t^)8, ppr. of relevarc, lift up again, 
ligliicu, relieve, nence in Kom. help, assist: 
see relieve, and ef . levan t^.] 1 . To the imniose ; 
pertinent; applicable: as, the testimony is not 
relevant to the case. 


Close and relevant arguments have very little hold on the 
jfiassionB. Sydney StnUh. 

2. In law, being in subject-matter germane to 
tho controversy ; conducive to the proof or 
disproof of a foct in issue or a pertinent liy- 
poUiesis. Bee irrelevant. 


The word rekrnnt moans that any two facts to which it 
is Hfipliud arc so related to each oUior that, acuording to 
tlic uiimiaon course of events, one, either taken by Itself 
or in uunnectluii with other facts, proves or renders prob- 
able tlie past, present, or futiiro existence of Uie other. 

Stephen. 


8. In Scots law, sufileiout legally: as, a relevant 
plea. 

The Jndges . . . recorded their Judgment, which bore 
that the indictment . if proved, was r^vant to infer tlie 
pains of law : and that the defence, tliat the panel had 
communicated her situation to her sister, was a relevant 
defence. SaM, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxii. 

«SyiL 1 and 2. Apposite, appropriate^ suitable, fit 
relevantly (rel'c-vant-li), adv. In a relevant 
manner; with relevancy, 
relevationt (rel-^v&'shon), n. [=s Bp. relevor 
cion, < h. relevaHo{n-), alighteiiiug, relief, < re- 
Iftvarc, lighten, relieve: see relevant, relieve.] 
A raising or lifting up. Bailey. 
relevet, V. A Middle English form of relieve. 
reliability (re-ll-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< reliahle + -ity 
(see -hiliiy).'] Tho sfate or quality of being 
reliable ; reliableness. 


He bestows all the pleasures, and inspires all that ease 
of mind oil those around him or connect^ with him, 
which perfect oonslstency, and (if such a word might be 
framed) absolute refioMfu}/, equally in small as in great 
ooiicems, cannot but inspiro and bestow. 

Cotmdpe, Blog. Lit, liL 


reliable (re-ll't^bl), a. [< relnl + -able.] That 
may be refied bn ; fit or worthy to be relied on ; 
worthy of reliance; to be depended on; tmst- 
Wort hy, (This wonl, which involves a use of the suffix 
sme siiperAoially different from Its more familiar use in 
provable, ‘that may be proved,' eaUMe, * that may lie oaten,’ 
etc. , has been muen objected to by piurlsts on piillologioal 
grounds. The objection, however, really has no philolc^i- 
c®yn»tlflcatlou, being l)ased on an Imj^eot knowledge 
or tlie histoiy and uses of the suffix -oms, or on a too nar- 
row view of its office. Compare aniiZafifo, eonvermMe, die- 
lauffhahU, and many otlier examples eolleoted 
by kltsedwara Hall in his wore cited below, and see -eMe. 
As a matter of usage, however, tho word is shunned by 
many fastidious writers.] 


The Bmparor of Kussia may have announced the res- 
tomion of monarchy as exclusively his obJiKst This is 
not considered as the ultimate object, by this country, 
uJ M meanly and most reliaw pledge, of a higher 

our own security, and that of Europe. 

Essays on His Own Times, p. 290(on a speech by 
IMr. nttfNov. 17, 1800\ as manipulated by Ckileiidge) : 
(quoted Id F. Hall’s Adjectives in -oMs, p. 2^ 


Aeootding to Oeneral Ziviiigston's humorous aooount, 
bis own village of Ellabethtowu was nut much more 
rotiaMs, being peopled in those agitated times by *' un- 
known, unrocommended stimugera, gullty-looking torlea 
and very knavish whigs.” Irviny. {WeMer.) 

He [Mr. Orote] seems to think that the reliahle chronol- 
ogy of Oreece begins before its reliable history. 

OladMtone, Oxford Essays (18f>7), p. 49. 

She [the Church] has now a direct CMiininand, and a re- 
liable Influence, over her own institutions, whicli was 
wanting In the middle ages. 

J. H. Newman, Lectures and Essays on University Hub- 
[JecU (ed. 18&U), p. :t(i2. 

Above all. the grand and only reliafde security, in the 
last resort, against the despotism of the gDveniiiuMit, is 
in that oaso wanting— ^ the sympathy of the army with the 
people. J. S. Mill, Kepresentative Uoveriiincnt, xvi. 

The sturdy peasant . . • has become very well accus- 
tomed to that speotacle, and regards the said loni as his 
most reliable source of tnnkgelds and other pecuniary ad- 
vantages. 

Letiie Stephen, rinygronnd of Europe (1871X p. 47. 
»8yn. Trustworthy, trusty. 

reliableness (rf-ll'a-bl-neB), n. Tbe siato or 
quality of beiiig reliable ; reliability. 

The number of steps in an argument does not snbtract 
from its reliableneM, if no new premises of an uncertain 
character are taken up by the way. 

J.& MUl, Logic (ed. 1806X I* 80S. 

reliably (r$-ll'arbli), adv. In a reliable man- 

• ner; so as to be relied on. 
reliance (re-U'ans), n. [< rely^ + -fiwcc.] 1. 
The act of* relying, or the state or chara(*t4'r of 
being reliant; confident rest for support ; eon- 
fidoijco ; dependence : as, we may have perfect 
reliance on tlie promises of Ood; to hav(^ reli- 
ance on the testimony of witnesKes. 

flia flays and times are past. 

And my retianheea on his fmeted dates 

Have sniit my credit. Shak., T. of A., 11. 1. 22. 

Who would lend to a government that prefaced Itx over- 
tures for hoiTowing by an act which dcinonstruted that no 
relianee could he ^ooed on the ateadiiiess of its tiieusures 
for paying ? A. tlamUion, Tho Eedendist, >i u. xxx. 

2. Anything on which to roly; sure depen- 
denco; ground of trust. 

reliant (re-Ii'ant), a. [< rchfi + -^/wf.] Ilaving 
or indicatingreliance or confidence; confident; 
self-trustful : as, a reliant spirit ; a reliant bear- 
ing. 

Dinah was too reliant on the Divine will to attempt to 
achieve any end by a deceptive conctnlnieiit. 

George JSliot, Adam Bede, lii. 

relic (rorik), n. [Fomierly also irlieJc, relique; 
< ME. relyke, relike, chiefly pi., < OF, rvMqncs, 
pi., F. relique. pi. reliqnes = rr. reliquias = Sp. 
Pg. It, reliquia =r AB. rcliquias, relies (also in 
comp, relic-gong, a going to visit relies), < Ij, 
reliquiie, remains, relies, < rrlinqtwre (pnd . reU- 
qui, pp. relielus), leave behind : see relinquish. 
Cf, relict.] 1. That which reinains; that which 
is left after the consumjitioii, loss, or flec*ay of 
the rest. 

Tlie Mouse and tho Oatte fell to their victunllcs, bceing 
such reliquee as the olde iiiaiiiie had left. 

Lyfy, Euphues and his England, p. 2S4. 

They shew monstrous bones, the Heluptee of tlie Whale 
from which Ferseus freed Andmniedii. 

PurchoH, TMlgrlmago, p. 90. 


What make ye this way? we keep no relxee here. 

Nor holy shnnes. Fletcher, Pilgrim, i. 2. 

Lists of tviteir belonging to certain churches in this ooun- 
try are often to be met with in Anglo-Saxon innnnscripta. 

Itoek, ('hurch of our Fatliors, 111. 1. 357, note. 

6f. Something dear or iireeious. 

It la a fulle noble thing 
Whanne thyne eyen have iiictyiig 
With that relike precious, 

Wherof tliey be ao desin>iis. 

Jimn. id the R<ae, 1. 2907* 

6». A monument. 

Sludl we go fee the relimtee of this town? 

Shak., 'V'. N.. ill. 3. 19. 

»Syn. i. Remaim, RHiea. Tlie remaim of a dead person 
arc ills corpse or his litei'niy works ; In the latter case they 
arc, for the sake of distinction, generally called literary 
remaim. We Bi>eak also of tho renutim of a feast, of a 
city, building, nionument, etc. RHice always siiggesta 
antiquity : as, the reliee of ancient sovereigns, heroes, and 
especially saints. The singular of rdiee is used ; that of 
remaim Is nut. 

relic-knife (rerik-nif), n. A knife made so 
as to contain tho relic or supposed Yo lie of a 
saint, either in a small cavity provided for the 
]ui^)ose in the handle, or by incorpomting the 
relic, if a piece of bone or the like, in the deco- 
ration of tlie handle itself. Jour. Brit. Archseol. 
HU 

reliclyt (rei'ik-li), adv. [< relic + As a 

r<dic; with care such as is given to a relie. 
[Hare.] 

As a thrifty wciich scrapes kltchon-stiifT, 

And harreUing tiic droppings, and tho snuff 
(If wasting candles, which lii thirty year, 

Relidy kept, i*crchanou buys wvildlng clioer. 

JJonne, Satires, it. 

relio-monger (rel'ik-mniig^g(u*)» w* One who 
traflles in relics; hence, one who liana paHsiou 
for collecting objectH to serve as relics or sou- 

VCllil*8. 

1'ho beauty and blsturlc Interest of tho heads must have 
tcniptul tliu sctisuloBs and unscTiipnlouB greed of more 
relie-'iiHtngere. IJarper’e Mag., lAXVl. .402. 

relict (rerikt), n. and a. [< OF. relict, ni., rclicte, 
f., a person or thing left behind, esp. relictc, f., 
a widow, < L. relicins, fern, reliela, iieut. relic* 
turn, left behind, pp. of rdinqnerc, l(*ave be- 
hinrl: see relic, relinquish,] I, w. If, One who 
is left or who remains; a survivor. 

The oldest daughter, Kmnees, ... Is the sole relict, of 
the family. B. Jmimn, Now Inn, Arg. 

2. Snecifleally, a widower or widow, especially 
a wiuow. 

He took to Wife the virtuous Lady Einina, the Relict of 
K. Etheircd. Baker. Chroniclei^ p. la 

Though the relict of a man or woman hath liberty to 
contract new relailotis, yet I do not tind they have liberty 
to cast off tlie old. Jer. Taylor, Works (ud. ia45X 11- H4. 

Who cou’d love such an unhappy Bdict as I am? 

Stvde, Urief A-la Modq, ill. 1. 

3t. A thing left behind; a r(3lic. 

To breake the eggcshell after the meat la out, wee are 
taught 111 tiiir ehilahood, and practice It all our lively which 
nevcrthclusse is hut a aiiperstitiouH rdid. 

Sir T, Browne, l^Miud. Epid. (1646X v. 21. 

n. a. Left; remaining; surviving. 


Fair Greece I sad rHie of departed worth ! 

Byron, Childe linrold, II. 7.4. 

2. The body of a deceased pt^rsoii ; a coriisfs as 
deserted by the soul. [Usually in the plural.] 

What noeda my Bhakapeare, for his honour’d bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his hallowu rmquee should be hid 
Under a star-ypolnting pyr.u>iid ? 

Milton, Ejiitaph on Bhukspoare. 

3. That which is preserved in rem<*nibrance; 
a memento; a souvenir; a keepsake. 

His [Peter Stuyvcsant’sl sllvor-niountcd wooden leg Is 
still treasured up in Uie sU>re-rooii) as an invalnablu 
reliqae, Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 4(10. 

4. An object hold in reverence or affection be- 
cause connected with some saiired or beloved 
person deceased ; specifically, in th(3 Rom. Cath. 
Ch., the Gr, Oh., and some othiT eliurchcs, a 
saint’s body or part of if:, or an object suppos(*d 
to have been connected with the life or body of 
Christ, of the Virgin Mary, or of some saint or 
martyr, and rej^rded therefore as a personal 
memorial worthy of religious vf'iieration. Eel- 
icB are of three classes: (a) the entire Inallea or i^s 
of the bodies of venerated i*ors.r.is. (6) objects ui^ by 
them or connected with their niai tyrdoin, ond (c) objects 
connected with their U»wibs or sunctlfled by contact with 
their bodies. Relics are preserved In churches, convents, 
etc., to which pll^mages arc on their account frei|uent1y 
mode. The miraculous virtues which are attributed to 
them are defended by such instances fn>in Scripture as 
that of the miracles which were wrought by the bones of 
Elisha (2 Kl. xill.21X 

Ibe in a Chirche of Seynt Silvester ys many grett ref- 
a pece of the vesture of our blysprd lady. 

Torkington, DIarie of Eng. Tlravell, p. 4. 


Ills Beliet Lady . . . Itvcil long in Westmlnator. 

P'uller, Worthies, Uticoln, II. 18. {Daviee.) 

relictt, V. t, [< L. relictus, pp, of relinquere, 
loavo; relinquish,] To leave. 

A vyiic wlKMiS fruite humouro woi putrlflo 
Painpyned Ipruned) Is to be by every side, 

BdUde on hit oonly the croppes hie. 

PattadiuM. Husbondrie (E. E. T. B.), p. 180. 

relicted (r6-lik'ied), a. [< L. relictus, pp. of 
relinquere, 'relinquish, leave behind (see relin- 
quish, relict), + -ctfi.] In law, loft dry, as land 
by the recession of tho sea or other body of 
water. 

relicMon (re-lik'shon), n. [< h. rcUcAio(n-), a 
leaving behind, foraakitig, < relinquere, pp. rc- 
lictus, forsake, abandon : si^e relict, relinquish,] 
In law, the recession of tin* sea or oth(‘r bmly 
of water from land ; also, land thus l(*ft un- 
covered. 

relief (r$-isf'), n. [< me. releef, reJefe, relef, 
also relif, rclyf, relyre, relief, also remnants left 
over, relics, a basket of fragments, < OF. relef, 
relief, a raising, relieving, a relief, a thing 
raised, scraps, fragments, also raised or em- 
bossed work, reli(‘^ F. relief, relief, embossed 
work. = Pr. releu = Cat. rClteu s= Bp. relieir, 
a relief, relievo, embossed work, rclevo, relief 
(milit.), =s Pg. retci'o, embossed work, = It. 
rilero, remnants, fragments, riliero, embossed 
work (sec has-rduf, basso-rilievo) ; from the 
verb: see relieiw.] 1. The act of relieving, or 
the stale of being relieved; the removal, in 
whole or in part, of any pain, oppressioni or 



relief 


6062 


reliere 


burden, 80 that Homo euHe is obtained; allevia- 
tiou; Huooor; comfort. 

BycAU§e it was a deserte yle, there waa no thyngo to ho 
foiinde thutmyght be to our rtiefn, iiother Iti v^ylleanor 
otherwyeop whlcho discomforted vs tight mocho. 

fHr li. Guyifwde, l^lgryniage, p. 62. 
Whorovcr sorrow is, reli^ would be. 

Shak.^ As you Like It, ill. 6. 86. 

To the natalogiio of idoiuiurus may accordingly be added 
the pleasures of rcli«{f. or the pleasures wliluli a man ex- 

E * mces when, after lie has been enduring a ptdn of any 
fur a certain time, it comes to cease, or to abate. 
DenlUMw, Intnm. t<o Morals and Legislation, v. 16. 

2. Tliat whi<di iriitijjateB or roniovoR pain, grief, 
waul, or other evil. 

Wlmt tdeeje I should bane fn>m your Colony I would 
satialle ami spare tliem (when I could) the like courteaie. 

Capt. John fftnith. Works, II. 80. 

lity the sorrows of u txMir <ild man, . . . 

Oh t give rt'/iV/, and lltMven will bless your store. 

T. Mogg, B^gar*a Petition. 

He IJaipcH If.] . . . granted to the exiles some rditf 
from his privy tiiirHc, and, by letters under Ills great seal, 
invited his subjects to imitate his liberality. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

3. Ill (irciit liritaiii, aHHintaiicc given under 
Die |»(ior-lawH to a pauper: an, to administer 
oiiDJoor irlicf, — 4. KcUmse from a post of 
duty by a substitute or substitutes, who may 
act’ either permanently or temporarily; ospe* 
dally, the going off duty of a sentiTiel or guard 
wliose place is supplied by another soldier, 

Kor tills relief, miicli thanks; tis bitter cold, 

And I am sick at lieart. Shak,, Hamlet, L 1. 8. 

6 . One wlio relicwes another, us from a post of 
duty ; a soldier who relieves another who is on 
guan); collectively, a (Hitnpany of soldiers who 
relieve others who arc on guard. 

Even ill front of the >Iationa] Palace the sentries on 
duty marcli up and down their licais in a slirishod foaliion, 
while the relief loll about on tlie stone lienchua, smoking 
cigarettes and utlierwise making tliurnsclvus comfortable. 

Uarper'g Mai/., LXXIX. 82U. 

0. In ftculp.f arch,, etc., the projection (in 
painting^ the a}ipanuit. projection) of a fi^re 
or feature from the ground or plane on which 
it is formed. Helief is, in general, of three kinds ; high 
relief (allo riliem), low relief ((taggthriliem, Itag-rdief), and 
middle or lialf relief (tne/auhrUieiHt). Tlie distinction lies 
In Uie degree of projection. Hii/h relief is that in which 



h Kelief.— The Kondnnitii mn*k of Medusu In the (Uyptothek, 
luiiich — Illustrating the l.itc l>cuutihcd ty|tc of the Ciorgon. 


the flgnres project at least one half of their natural cir- 
oiiinferonce from the background. In low rcft<;^the fig* 
uros project hut slightly from the ground, in such a man- 
uer tliat no part of them is eniirtily debiched from it, as 
in medals, the chief effect being produced by the treat- 
ment of light and shadow. Middle or half relief is inter- 
mediate betwooti the other two. The varieties of relief 
are still further distinguished as gtiaedato rffirrno, or very 
flat relief, the lowirst ^isslblo relief, of which the prolee- 
tiun in parts hanlly exceeds the thickness of a sfieel of 
paper ; and eavo-rUievo, hollow relief, also called intaylio 
rilemto, or cadaiiaglyphlc sculpture, an Egyptian form of 
relief obtained by cutting a furrow with sloping sides 
around a figure previously outlined on a stone surface, 
leaving tlie highest parts of the finished work on a level 
with the original surface-plane. See also cut in next 
oolumn, and cuts under orard, Proierpine, alUhrilieiH), and 
bag-ndiff. 

You find the tlguros of many ancient coins rising up in 
a much more beautiful relief than those on the modem. 

Additan, Ancient Medals, ill. 

7. A work of art or decoration in relief of any 
of the varieties described above. 

On each side of the door-place fof several srottosj there 
are rough unflnlihod pUlars cut in the rock, whlop sup- 
port a pedimoAt, and over the door there is a reli^ of a 
spread eagle. Poeeake, Description of the East, IL 1. 135. 



Hollow rellef or Cavo rilirvo SM tiliitun:.— C.'uurt of Kdfu, Egypt; 

ItMleniuic: uge, sia century U. C. 

8. In her.f the Buppost^l projection of a charge 
from the surface of the field, represented by 
shading with a heavier bounding-lino on the 
sinister side and toward the base than on the 
dexter side and toward the chief. Thus, if an es- 
cutcheon is divided into seven vertical stripea alteraately 
red and white, it would not bo blaconetl paly of seven gules 
and argent, as the rule is that paly is always of an even 
number, but the sinister side of three alternate stripes 
would be shaded to indicate relief, and the blaxunlng would 
be gules, three pallets argent-, tlie assumption being that 
the pallets are in relief npon the field. 

9. In phyn. geog., the fonn of the siirfuco of 
any part of the earth, considered in the most 
general way, and with special regard to differ- 
ences of elevation : little used except in the 
uurao relwf-tnapf by which is meant a geograph- 
ical or geological map in which the form of 
the surface is expressed by elevations and do- 
jiressious of the material used. Unless the scale 
of soch relief -maps Is very largo, there must ho consider- 
able exagtreratlon, because differences of vortical eleva- 
tions in nature are small as compared with siipcrileial ex- 
tent Hellef-inaps are iK^caslonally made by pmparing a 
model of the region it Is desired to exhibit, and tfieii niu>- 
tographiiig tliis mtKiol under an oblique lllntnfnation. 
The relief of the siiiface is also frequently indicaiod on 
maps by various colors or by a number of tints of one 
color. Both hacliure and contour-line maps also indicate 
the relief of the surface, to a greater or less extent, accord- 
ing to their scale and artistic perfection. Thus, the Du- 
four map of Bwitserland, especially when photographed 
down to a small sixe, has in a very striking degree the 
effect of a photograph from an actual model, although in 
reality a haGliiire-niap. 

10. In fort, the perpendicular height of the 
interior crest of the parapet above the bottom 
of the ditch. — 11. Prominonco or distinctness 
given to anything by something presenting a 
contrast to it, or brought into close relation 
with or proximity to it; a contrast. 

Here also grateful mixture of well -match’d 

And sorted hues (each giving each relief, ' 

And by contrasted beauty shining mure). 

Coteper, Task, liL 684- 

Miss Brooke had that kind of beauty wbiob seems to be 
thrown into rdUf by poor dress. 

Oeargg JBliot, Middlomarch, i. 

12, In hunting, a note sounded on the horn on 
reaching home after the chase. 

Now, Sir, when yon come to your stately gate, as yon 
B0iinde<l the reebeat before, so now you must sound the 
rdefb three limes. Jtelumfrotn Partuugug (1606)^ il. 6. 

18t. What is picked up; fragments loft; broken 
meat given in alms. 

After denor, tlier shall come all ffre soweiys, and take 
the rM of the mete and drynke that the fforsayde M. and 
shophoideria le^h. JSnglMi Gilds (E. E. T. P* 81^ 

14. In laWf that which a court of j ustice awards 
to a suitor as redress for the grievance of which 
he complains.— 16. In feuaal law, a fine or 
composition which the heir of a tenant hold- 
ing oy knight’s service or other tenure paid 
to the lord at the death of the ancestor, for the 
privilege of succeeding to the estate, which, on 
strict feudal principles, had lapsed or fallen 
to the lord on the death of the tenant. This re- 
lief consisted of horseiL arms, monev, etc., the amount of 
which was originally arbitrary, but afterward Axed by law. 
The term is still used In this sense in Boots law, being a 
sum exigible by a feudal superior from the heir who en- 
ters on a feu. Also called casualty if rdUf. 


On Uktng up tbo Inherltanoeof lauds, amllitf [waapiSd 
to the kinffj. The orlghially consisted of aims, ar- 
mour and hmrte^ and was arbitraxy In amount, but waa sub- 
sequently ‘'ascertained,*' that is, rendered certain, bir the 
Conqueror, and fixed at a certain quantity of arms and ha- 
biliments of war. After the assise of arms of Henry II., 
it was commuted for a money parent of loot, for eveiy 
knight's fee^ and aa thus fixed eontlnued to be payable ever 
afterwarda, 8. Dwell, Taxea In England, L 25. 


Ahiolnte relief, in fort., the height of any point of a work 
above the bottom of the ditch.— AltcmatiVfi relief, in 
law, different modes of redress asked in the sltematlve^ 
UBUfUly because of unoertainty as to some of the facti^ or 
because of a dlscretionaiy power in the court to award 
either.— Bond Of relief. See ftondi.— Oonstmotiye 
relief, in fort, the height of any point of a woric above 
the plane of construction.— Conversion Of relief. Bee 
conversion. ^Indoor relief, accommodation in the poor- 
houBCv as dlstlngui^ed from outdoor rdief, the ssslstanoe 
given to those paujiers who live outside. iQi*oat Britain. ] 
—mfeftnient Of relief. Bee Outdoor re- 
lief. See indoor Paroobisl relief. See paro- 

eAfo/.— Belief Church, a body of Presbyterian dissenters 
in Bcotisnd, who separated from tlie Established Church 
on ocoount of the oppressive exercise of patronage. 
Thomas Gillespie^ its founder, was deposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the ('burcb of Scotland in 1762; and or- 

r ixed the “ Presbytery of Kelief** on October 22d, 1761, 
1847 the Kelief and United Secession chiirohes amal- 


gamated, forming the United Presbyterian Church.— Ro- 
lief law. Bee lauTi Beliof procOlBOB, those processes 
in mechanical or “process" engraving by which are pro- 
duced plates or blocks with raised lines, capable of being 
printeu from like type, or together with type, in an ordinary 
proas.— Relief Batlnd, or latind reliet Bame as raised 
caUn4tUeh (which see. under loMxi-flfftoA).— Roman Cath- 
olic Relief Acta see Catholic,— Bpeoiflo relief; in law, 
action of tile court directly on the i>erBon or property, as 
distinguished from that in which an award of damages only 
Is made, to be collectiid by execution. bBshl 1, Mitiga- 
tion.— 2. Help, aid, support 
- il),a. [< relief + -fut] Full 


reUef-ftil (r?-lef'ffir 


of relief; giving relief or ease. 


Never was there a more Joyous heart; . . . ready to burst 
its bars for rdisffvl expression. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowo; III. llx. 


reliefleSB (r§-lef'les), a, [< relief + 4enH,'\ 
Destitute of relief, in any sense, 
relief-map (re-lef'map), n. Bee relief, 9. 
relief-perspe^ive (rS-lef'p^^r-spek^tiv), «. 
The art of constructing homological figures in 
space, and of determining the relations of the 
parts of ba8-i*elief8, theatrical settings, etc., to 
make them look like nature. Every sneb repre- 
sentation refers to a fixed center of perspective and to 
a fixed plane of homology. The latter in a theater set- 
ting Is Uie plane in which the actors generally stand ; in 
a bas-relief It is the plane of life-sixe figures. Every natu- 
ral plane Is represented by a piano cut I ing it in a line lying 
in the plane of homology. Eveiy natural point is repre- 
sented by a point in the same ray from the center of per- 
spective. The plane of homology represents itself, and 
the center of perspective represents itself. One other 
iiolnt can bo taken arbltraiily to represent a given point. 
There is a vanishing plane, parallel to the plane of homol- 
ogy, which represents the portions of space at an infinite 
distanoe. 

relief'Valve (re-lef'valv), «. 1. Tu a sU^am-eu- 
gine, a valve through which the water escapes 
into the hot- well when shut off from the boiler. 
— 2. A valve set to open at a given pressure 
of steam, air, or water; a safety-valve. — 3. A 
valve for automatically admitting air to a cask 
when the liquid in it is withdrawn, 
relief-work (re-lef'w6rk), n. Work in rood- 
making, Die construction of public buildings, 
or Die like, put in hand for the puiyiose of af- 
ford! Tig employment to the poor in times of pub- 
lic dis&esB. I^ng.] 

Those. . . who believe thaianyemploymentglven by the 
guardians on rHitf^worke would be waaieful and injnnous 
may find that the entire question U one of administration, 
and that such work proved a success In Manchester dar- 
ing the cotton famine. Contemporary lUv,, LIIL 61. 

relier (r§-ir6r), n, [< rely^ + -cri.] Quo who 
relies or places confidence. 

My friends [are] no rdien on my fortunes. 

Fletcher, Tamer Tamed, L 8. 

renewable (r§-le'vi^bl), a. [< relieve + -aftfe*.] 
Cabbie of being ralieved ; fitted to receive re- 

Nelther can they, aa to reparation, hold plea of things 
wherein the party Is relievaSte by common law. 

SirM.nale, 


relieve (r§-16v0, vr, pret. and pp. relieved, 
ppr. relieving, [^arlv mod. E. also releeve; \ 
Me. releven, < OF. relever, F. relever =s Pr. Sp. 
Pg. relevar ss It. rHevare, lift up, relieve, < L. 
rdevare, lift up, raise, make lignt, lighten, re- 
lieve, alleviate, lessen, ease, comfort, < re-, 
again, + levare, lift; see levanfl, levity, etc., 
and cf. relief, relevant, etc.] I, trane. If. To 
lift up ; set up a second time ; hence, to collect ; 
assemble. 

Buppotlng ever, though we sore tmerte, 

To be reUmd by him afterward. 

Chaucer, ProL to Canon's Yeoman's Talc^ L 810. 

That that deth doun brouhto deth shal rdeue, 

PienPlounnan(0),iilM 





d. To remove, wholly or partielly, as anytihing 
that depresses, weighs down, pains, oppresses, 
etc.; mitigate; alleviate; lessen. 

BUaoiy • . . nerer rtUeted bj any. 

Shak.f Venal and Adonli, L 706. 

1 cannot behold a beggar without relieving hJi neceaai- 
tiea with my purser or nia aoul with my prayera. 

Sir T. Browne, Kefigio iledlci, it. 18. 

Accident in aome meaaore relieved our embarraaament. 

Goldemith, Vicar, viL 

8. To free, wholly or partly, from pain, grief, 
want, anxiety, trouble, enoiimbranoe, or any- 
thing that is considerod to be an evil : give ease, 
comfort, or consolation to; help; alii; support; 
succor: as, to relieve the poor and needy. 

He reHnviA the fatherleaa and widow. Pa. cxivl. 0. 

And to remember Uie lady'a love 
That laat rHieo'd you out of pine. 

Young Beiehan and Suaie Pye (Cbild^ Ballad^ IV. 8). 

The pain we feel prumpta ua to relieve ouraelvea in re- 
lieving thoae who aiilTer. Burke, Bublimo and Beautiful 

4. Specifically, to bring efficient help to (a be- 
sieged place) ; raise the siege of. 

The King of Soots, with the Duke of Glouoeater, about 
the 8th of July beaieged Drenz : which agreed, if it were 
not rdieved by the twentieth of that Month, then to sur- 
render it. Baker, <.'hrouicle8, p. 176. 

6. To release from a post, station, task, or 
duty by substituting another person or party ; 
put another in the place of, or take the place of, 
in the performance of any duty, the bearing of 
any burden, or the like : as, to relieve a sentiind 
or guani. 

Mar, Farewell, honoat auldler. 

Who hath relieved you? 

Fran, Bernanlo haa my place. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 1. 17. 
0. To ease of any burden, wrong, or oppression 
by judicial or legislative interposition, by in- 
demnification for losses, or the like; right. — 7. 
To give assistance to ; support. 

Parallela or like relations alternately reUeea each other, 
when neither will paaa aauiidor, yet they arc plausible to- 
gether. Sir T. Broume. 

8. To mitigate ; lessen ; soften. 

Not a lichen r^ievee tho acltitlllatfiig whiteness of those 
skeleton clltfa. liarj^e Mag,, LX V. 107. 

9. To give relief or promiTicn<!0 to, literally 
or figuratively; heucc^ to give contrast to; 
heighten the e^ect or interest of, by contrast 
or variety. 

Tho poet must take care not to encumber his poem with 
too much buBineaa ; but aometiniea to relieve the subject 
with a moral reflection. 

Addimm, Essay on Virgll’a Georgies. 

The vegetation against whfcli the ruined colonnades 
are relieved couaista almost wholly of almond and olive 
trees, • • . both enhancing the warm tints of the stone. 

J. A, Symonde, Italy and Greece, p, 189. 
ReUevlng arch. 'Hame as arch qf dieeharge (which see. 
under Rellevlllg Officer, in England, a salaried 

oflicial appointed by the board of guardians of a |Kior-law 
union to superintend the relief of the poor in the parish 
or district. He receives applications for relief, inquires 
into facta, and ascertains whether the case is or is not 
within the conditions required by the law. He visits the 
houses of the applicants in order to pursue his Inquiries, 
and gives Immediate relief in urgent cases.— BelicvlXlg 
tacklM. Bee tocMe.— To relieve nature. Seenoturs.— 
To reUeve of, to take from ; free from : said of that which 
is burdensome. 

He shook hands with none until he had helped Miss 
Brown to unfnrl her umbrella, [andj hsd relieved her qf 
her prayer-book. Mre, Qaekell, Cranford I 

^Byn. 8 . MiMgale, Amuage, eta (see aUe/vUUe) ; diminish, 
lighten. 

n.t intrans. To rise ; ariHo. 

As soon as I might I reUved up again. 

iMrneWlaUon qfMary Magdalene, si. 29. 
Thane relevis the renkes of Oie rounde table 
Be the riche revareu that rynnys so faire. 

Mmie Ar^ure (£. E. T. S.X I. 2278. 

At eohe tyme that he [Frolle] didde rdeve, he [Galaahln] 
• smote hym with his swerae to grounda that bis men wende 
wele that be hadde be deed. MerUn (E. E. T. B.), Hi 897. 

relieTementt (rg-lfiv'ment), n. [=S P. relhve- 
went =s Pp. relevament == It. rilevnmento, < ML. 
relevamentum, relieving, relief, < relevaref re- 
lievo: Bee relieve.'] The act of relieving, or the 
state of being relieved, in any sense ; that which 
mitigates OP lightens; relief. 

His [Bobert'sl delay yields the King time to oonflrm 
him Friends, under-work his Enemies, and make himself 
strong with the English, which he did by granting relaxa- 
tion of tribute^ with other r^ievemente at their doleances. 

Daniel, Hist Kttg., p. 68. 

wUever frf-lfi'v6r), n. [< relieve + -er^.] 1. 
One who or that which relieves or gives relief. 

0 welooma my reliever: 

Aristia% as thou lov’at me, ransom me. 

J3. Jonson, Poetaster, lit. 1. 

It acts in three ways ... (2) aa aiWinvr of oongestlon. 

Lervoti, Na 8Ue, p. 3 of Adv*ta. 
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8. In gan., an iron ring fixed to a handle by 
means of a socket, whi^ serves to disengage 
the searcher of a snin when one of its points 
is retained in a hole. — 8. A garment kept for 
being lent out. [Slang.] 

Ill some swesting places there is an old coat kept called 
the relieoer. and this is borrowed by such men as have 
none of their own to go out In. 

Kingdey, Cheap Clothes and Nasty. (Daviee.) 

relievo, n. See rilUtvo, 

rellAt (re-lit'), p. [< re- + lights, ] I. trans, 
ITTo light anew; illuminate again. 

His power can heal me and relight niy eye. Pope. 
2. To rekindle ; set on fire again. 

n. intrans. To burn again; rekindle; take 
fire again. 

The desire . • . rdii suddenly, and glowtul worm in her 
heart ChanoUe BrotiU\ Shirley, xvlil. 

rellgieuee (r6-lfi-zhi-6a^), w. [< P. rtligieusr 
(fern, of rmgieux), a religious woman, a nun, 
= Bp. Pg. It. fern, religiottn, < L. re-(rr/-)/i>;/- 
osa, fern, of reUgioeuSf religious : see religiou^,] 
A nun. 

religieilX (re-is-zlii-e'), W.J pi. religh nx, [< P. 
rmgieux, n. and a., religious, a religious per- 
son, esp. a monk : see religioue,] One who is 
engaged by vows to follow a certain rule of life 
authorized by the church; a mcmiber of a mo- 
nastic order; a monk. 

religion (re-lij'911), n. [< ME. rcUginn, reli- 
gioun, < Oh\ religium, religion, P. religion = Pr. 
rcligio, religion s= 8p. religion = Pg. rrligido = 
It. religione ss D. religic=:Q, 8w. Dan. religion, 
< L. religio(n-), relligio{n-), reverence townnl 
the gods, foar of God, piety, conscientious scru- 
pulousness, religious awe, conscientionsneRs, 
exactness; origin uncertain, being disputi^d hy 
ancient writers themselves: (a) acconling to 
Cicero, < relegere, go through or over again in 
reading, speech, or thought (“qui omnia cpiH) 
ad cultum deorum pertinerent diligent c»r re- 
tract arent ot tamouam rclegerent sunt dicti re- 
ligiofti ex relegenao, ut ekganlm ex eligvinto,^* 
etc. — Cicero, Nat. Deor.. ii, 28, 72), whence ppr. 
rcfigen(t-)s (rare), revering the gods, pious (cf. 
the opposite nccK/7c»(<-)«, negligent); cf.(ir.«>/- 
} tiv, reverence, (b) According to Hervius, Lac- 
tantius, Augustine, and others, and t o tlio eoni- 
num modem view, < religare, bind back, hind 
fast, as if ‘obligation' (ef. obligation, of same 
radical origin), < re-, back, + Hgarv, bind: see 
ligament, (e) < relegere, the sainii verb as in 
(/«) above, in the Hi. sense ‘gather again, col- 
lect,' as if orig. ‘a collection of religious formu- 
las.' Words of religious us(^ are especially liar 
hie to lose their literal meanings, and ti> take 
on the aspect of sacred primitives, making it 
difficult to trace or impossible to prove their 
orig. meaning or formation.] 1. R(M‘ognition 
of and allegiance in manner of life to a super- 
huiiiun power or suporhiimau powi’rs, to whom 
allegiance and service are regarded as justly 
due. 

One rislna, eminent 

In wise deport, spake mueli of right and wrung, 

Of liistice, of religion, truth, and punee. 

And Judgment from above. Milton, T. L., xl. 667. 
By HeUgion 1 understand the belief and worship «f Su- 
preme Mind and Will, directing the wniveree and holding 
moral relations with human life. 

J, Marlineav, A Study of Uvllgion, I. IB. 

By Religion 1 mean tho knowledge ot Go<i, of His Will, 
and of our duties towards Iliin. 

J, H, Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 87s. 

HAigion is the communion lietween a worshipping siib- 
jeot and a worshipped object — the eonimunion of a man 
with what he believes to be a god. 

Faiihe of the World, p. 846. 

2. The healthful development and right life of 
the spiritual nature, as conlraMted with that of 
the mere intellectual and social xxiwers. 

For religion, pure rAigion, I say, standoth not In wear- 
ing of a monka cowl but in l■ightcouBnel^8, Justice, and 
well doing. iMtimer, Sermons, p. 392. 

RAigion Is Christianity, which, being too Hnlrltua] to be 
seen by us, doth therefore toko an apparent body ^ good 
life and works, so salvation requires an honest t.hristlan. 

Donne, I.«tter8, xxx. 

RAigion, If we follow the intention of human thought 
and human language in tho use of the wonl, is cthica 
heightened, onklndled, lit up Iw feeling; the pMMge 
from morality to religion is mado when to morality la 
ap^ed emotlou. M. AmAd, Literature and Dogma, L 

3. Any Bvstera of faith in and worahip of a 
divine Being or beings: as, the Christian reli- 
gion; the religion of the Jews, Greeks, Hindus, 
or Mohammedans. 

The church of Rome, they say, ... did almost out of 
all relit/ione take whatsoever bad ai^ fair and gorgeous 
Hooker, Scoleo. Polity, iv. IL 


nUgiooinn 

After the most straiteat sect of our rAigion I lived a 

Acts xxvt 6. 


Kc rAigion binds men to be traitors. 

R, Joneon, Gatiltne, ill. 2. 

4t. The rites or services of ndigion ; tho prac- 
tice of sacred rites and ceremonies. 

What ane was pleased to believe apt ti> miniatcr to her 
devotions, and tne rcHgiont of her pious and disoeming 
■ouL drr, Taylor, Works (ed I88f>), I. 766. 

The invisible 

Glory of him that nnule them to transform 
oh to the imago of a brute ailorn'd 
With gay rAigione full of {Hunp and gold. 

MUton, r. L,, I 872. 

6 . The stAte of life of a profossod member of 
a regular monastic order: as, to enter religion; 
her name in religion is Mary Aloysia: now es- 
pecially in Komaii Catholic use. 

Be [Dobet] is lowe as a lombe, and louellche of speolie, . . . 
And is ronne In-to religion, and rendreth has bybli^ 

And prechetli to Uie puplu seynt I'oules wordes. 

ISare Plowman (G), xL 68. 
And thus when that the! were eouiiseiled, 

III black clothes the! them clothe, 

The doughter and the lady Imth, 

And yoluo hem to rcUiiion, 

(lower, CoiiL Amant, vIlL 
He buryed Bedewere 
Hys frond and hys Botyler, 

And so he dude other Eehoti 
In Abbeys of Relygyoun 
That were ciistioii of name. 

Arthur (ed. kUriiivallX 1. 468. 

6 . A eonscieiifioiiH Hcrujilo; scnipnlosity. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

Out of a relt't/ioH to my charge^ 

And debt jirofesaed, I liiive iiiado ii self-decree 
Ne'er to express my iiersoii. 

B. Jonmm, Now Inn, L 1. 

Its [a Jelly's] aeldtty sharpens Mr. Wall's teeth as for 
battle yet, nnnor the elrcumstancus, lie makes a rAigion 
of eating it. W, M. Baker, New 1 liiiuthy, p. Iii9. 

7. Bouse of obligation; cotiscieiitiousnosH; 
sense of duty. 

Boe, Keen your promise. 

Off. With no less rAigion than If thou wert. indeed my 
itosallnd. Shak., Aa you Like It, Iv. 1. 201. 

Establiihed raUglon, that form of relluion in a uoiintry 
which Is recognised and sanctioned by the ststu. Bee os- 
tahUehment, 6.-- EvidenoM Of rovoalod Tellflon. Boe 
riHdmeea qf ChriAianUy, under VhriAianity. ’ Exptrl- 
mental reUflon. Bee eaperiioental HniVaBl roU- 
glon, that knowledge of and reverent feeling toward God, 
and that knowledge and practice of our duties toward our 
fellow-men, which is bascMt on and durivod from nature, 
apart from revelation.- Religloil Of Humtailiy. Bee 
pomtine phUtumphy, under poAHm.— Revealed rellflOll, 
that knowledge of God and right feeling toward him, 
and that recognition and praetico of duty towsnl our 
fellow inen, whlcli is derived from and bused upon |nis1- 
tlvc revelation.-- To experience religion. Keecd'peif- 
ffirr.— TO get religion. Bee pefi.»B>n. 1. RAimm, 
Devotion, JPiAu, Sanctity. Saintltneee, OtHUineee, UAineet, 
Reliffumuy. In the suDjectivc aspect of these words 
religion Is the most general, as It may be also the most 
formal or external ; In this sense It is the place of the 
will and character of Gml In the heart, so that they are 
the principal object of I'egurd and the cmitrolltiig in- 
fluence. Devotiinx and yiety have most of fervor. De- 
votion is a rtdigioti that cuiistHrutes itself, being Itoth 
a close attention to Gixl witli uoniplete iiiwai’d subjec- 
tion and an equal attention to the duties of religion. 
IHety is religion under the aspect of fllial feeling snd con- 
duct, the former l>eing the primary idea. Sanctity is gen- 
erally used objectively ; subjectively it is the ssme as 
holineee. Saintlineee is more concrete than eanetity, more 
distinctly a quality of a person, likeness to a saint, ripe- 
ness for heaven. (ktdlincM is higher than eainUiwee: ft 
is likeness to God, or the endeavor to attain such like- 
ness. fixed attention given immediately to God, especially 
oliedience to Ills will and endeavor to copy his character. 
Uflineee Is the most absolute of these words; It Is moral 
and religious wholeness, completeness, or something ap- 

fi roachlllg so near to absolute freedom fitun sin as to make 
lie worn appropriate; It ineindes not only being free 
fnmi sin, but refusing it and hating it fur Its own sake. 
ItAigioAty is not a very common nor a very euphonious 
word, but seems to meet a felt want by expi easing a bus- 
oeptibility to the sentiments of religion, awe. revereiioa 
admiration for the teachings of religion, etc., without 
much disposition to obey its commaiius. 

religionary (re-liVon-^ri), a. and n, [< F. re- 
ligiemnaire =s Bp. rg. If. religionario ; as religion 
+ •dry ] I, o. 1. Relating to religion. — 2t. 
PiouB. 

His [Bishop Baiindersoii'sl relif^ioiuiry professions In his 
last will and testament contain something like prophet- 
ical matter. Bp. Barlow, Remains, p. 688. 

H. n.; pi. religionarien (-riz). Bamo aa reli- 
gitmiat, (Hare.] 

religioner [< p* religionnaire 

srSp. religionario, a religionist, < NL. *rcligi- 
onarius, < L. n7tf/to(w-), religion: eeo religion,] 
A religionist. [liare.] 

These new fashbmed religionere have fast-days. 

Seott, Monastery, xxv. 

religionise, Bee religionist. 
religionism (re-lij'on-lzm), n. [< religion + 
-ism.l 1. Outward* practice or profession of 
religion. 



religionism 

This subject of Politiosl Is indeed m nice 

as it is curious ; }H)litios haTo been so cunnin((ly worked 
into tbe cause of religion that tbe parties tbenisclves will 
never bo able Ui separate them. 

/. D'JgraelU Curios, of Lit, IV. 1S8. 
2. Affected reliffiouH zeal, 
religionist (rv-lij'oii-iwt), n. [= Sj». rclu/mmta; 
an religion + j" A religiouH bjjyot, partizan, 
or fonnaliHt; a Hectiirian: HometiiricH uned in 
oilier than a eondemiiatory seiiHe. 

From tlio sunie soiirce from whence, nniong the reliffinn- 
isUi, the HttHcbinent to Uie princiide of asceticism Usik its 
rise, llowcd other ductriiies and jiracfices, from which 
misery in ainindance was pnMliiced in one man by the in- 
strumenlaiity of another : witness tiie holy wars, and the 
persecutions fur religion. 

litfjUham, liitrud. to Morals and Legislation, 11. 8, 

lliere is a verst* ... In tlie mccoimI of the two detached 
onnt4>B of “Miitii1)ility,” Like that ungracious cfew 
which feigns tleniiirest grace." which is supposed to 
glance at the stnilkT 

JjOivell, Among iny Books, 2d ser., p. 167. 

religionize (nl-lij'on-iz), t'. ; pi’ot. and pp. re- 
Ugioni::ed^ iipr*. rvlujioni::ing, [< religion + -iceJ] 

1 , frnns. To iininio with religion; make reli- 
gioUK. fltlMTIlt.] 

I liavi' tinoleil Oliieilo and Mrs. (^raven’s heroine as 
types of love wiieii rdiffioniittiil. 

Mallttekf Is Jdfu Wortli living? p. 122. 

II. intrans. To make ])rofeK8ionB of religion; 
play tlie religionist. [Ke(?eut.] 

How rniicli rrlimonizinfl stupidity it ro(|iilros in one to 
imagine I liat (Jisl cun l>c propitiated or pleased with thoni 
Ihumun inventions). 

S. It. CiKCt Interviews Memorable and Useful, p. 138. 

Also Hjndled religionise. 

religionleSB (rc^-lij'jm-loB), a. [< religion + 
Without relii^on j not profeBBiiig or be- 
lieving in religion; irreligiouB. 

Picture to yourself. O fair young reader, a worldly, sel- 
fish, graceless, thankless, reltifionless old woman, writhing 
in imln and fear, . . . and ere you be old, leani to love 
and pray ! Thackeray^ Vanity Pair, xiv. 

religiosity (re-lij-i-on'i-ti), n. [< ME. rcligios- 
itCf < OF. retigioHelVy religieunete^ F. religioaife 
= Bp. rcligioniilml = .T*g. hiigiosidode = It. re- 
Ugiositdi < EL. rvligioHila{i-)s^ religiouHiioBBi 
ME, religious or monastic life, < E. religionwtj 
religious: see religious,'] 1. KeligiouBuess ; 
the sentinieiit of religion; siieciflcally, in re- 
cent uHc, an oxeeHsivt' suseeptibility to the 
religiouH sentimentH, especially wonder, awe, 
and reverence, una<‘CoTnpanie() by any corre- 
sponding l<»yalty to divine law in daily life; 
religious seniiniontality. 

One Jewish riiiallty these Arabs manifest, tlie outcome 
of many or of all high (nialllics : what we may call rfliifi' 
onUy, CarlyU, 11 crocs and Hero- Worship, ii. 

Away . . . from that which is one of the 

curses of our time, lie studied his New Tostanicnt, and 
in this, as in every other matter, made up his mind for 
himself. Dr, J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d sen, p. 174. 

'Is there a more patent and a more stubborn fact in his- 
tory thati that iiii<!nse and unchangeable Semitic nation- 
ality with its eiiimlly intense rfliyiorituf 

Sehaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. 1 17. 

2. UcligioiiH exercise or sorvico. [Karo.] 

Soporific sermons . . . closed the domestic religiotitieg 

of those melancholy days. Southey, The Doi^tor, ix. 

8t. Members of the religious orders. 

Uir [Diana’s! law [tlie law of chastity] Is for reliyioftUe. 

Vottrt of Love, 1. 08(1. 

■BflyXL 1. JHety, Holinese, etc. Sec reliyutn, 
religioso (re-le-ji-o'sd ), adc, [It. ; see religiom,] 
In in a devotional manner; expressing 

religious sentimtuit. 

relil^ons (re-lij'us), n, and w. [< ME. reli- 
giousy rvligiusy < OF. rvUgios, religius, rvUgieus, 
religieux, F. religiettx = Pr, religios, rclegios = 
Sp, Pg. III. rvUgioHOy < E. religiottufty relligiosuSj 
religious, < religioljn-), rclUgioin-), religion: see 
rcUgioH,] I. a, 1. Imbued with, exhibiting, or 
arising from religion: pious; godly; devout: 
as, a religious mini; religious hohuxiori used in 
the auihorized version of the Bible of outward 
observance (Jns. i. 26; Acts xiii.41J), 

Huch a prince. 

Not only good and wise, but most reliffious. 

Shaie., Hen. Vlll., v. S. 116. 

That sober race of men whose lives 
Heligioua titletl them the sons of Hod. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 622. 
It [dugiiia] is discerned, rested in, and appropriated as 

; ft is neld as a 
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Hie thee to France^ 

And doister thee In some religUmt bouae. 

Shak,, Klob. II., v. 1. 28. 
The fonrth, which was a painter called lohn Story, be- 
came reliffiaui in the College of S. Paul in Goa. 

HakhtuV» VoyagtSt XL 270. 

3. Bound by or abiding by some solemn obliga- 
tion; scrupulously faithful; conscientious. 

Whom 1 moat hated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy reliffioun truth and modesty, 

Now iu his ashes honour : peace he with him. 

Shot,, Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 74. 

4. Of or pertaining to religion ; oonoerned with 

religion; teaching or setting forth religion; 
set apart for purposes connected with religion : 
as, a religious society ; a religious sect ; a 
j/tous place; subjects; rcbj/iotis books 

or teachers; religious Wboriy, 

And storied windows richly dtght, 

Casting a dim rdiyuntM light. 

Milton, II Pensoroso, 1. 160. 
Fanes which admiring gods with pride survey, . . . 
Home felt the silent stroke of mould ’ring age^ 

Horae hostile fury, some rdiyioue rage. 

Petpe, i'o Addison, 1. 12. 
Rallgloul corporation. Hoe coipcroffon.— BeUirious 
house, a monastery or a nunnery.— BoliSlOUB llbortV. 
Heo Religious marks, in printing, signs such 

as #, Jtk, F, indicating respectively *8lgn of the cross,’ 
* response,^ and *vcralulo. — BeliglOUS uses. Bee urn, 
nSyn. 1. Devotional.— 8. Sorupiuous, exact> stilct^ rigid. 
See rdigion. 

n. ». One who is bound by monastic vows, 
as a monk, a friar, or a nun. 

Ac there shal come a kyng and confesso xow rdigimutB, 
'* ithebll ^ 


rallsh 

leaving, or quitting; a forsaking; the ri^noun. 
oing ox a claim. 


qpithmmll of all things popl . 

Hooker, Ecolea. Polity, Iv. | $. 

relioHa (rel'i-kwft), n. pi, [ML. (OF., etc.), 
neut. pi. of L. rmquus, relieuuSf that which is 
left or remains over (> Pg. reliquo, remaining), 
< relinquercy leave behind : see relic, relinquish,] 
In law, the remainder or debt which a person 
finds himself debtor in, upon the balancing or 
liquidating of an account. Wharton, 
reliqnalre(rel-i-kwSr'),n. [<F.r^/«^fre: see 
reliquary^,] Same as reliquary^, Scott, Boke- 
by, vi. 0. ^ 

reliquary^ (rel 'i-kwa-rl), n.; pi. reliquaries (-riz). 
[< OP. reliquaire, F. rSUquatre =: Pr, reliquiari 
ss sp, Pg, relimrio ss It. reliquiario, < ME. re- 
liquiare or reliquiarium, a rwiquary, < L. relt- 
quis?, relics: seereifc.] A repository for relics, 
ofton, though not necessarily, small enough to 
be carried on the person. See shrine, and cut 
under jdtylacterium. 

Under these cupolas is y« high altar, on which is a reg. 
wwls. 


guarie of sevurall sorts of jewri 


Evelyn, Diaiy, June, 1645. 


And bote gow, f 
rculc. 


bio telloih, for hr^ynge of soure 
IHtre Plowman (BX x. 317. 


a reality by the reliyimut imagination 
truth by the theological intellect. 

J, U, Sewman, Gram, of Assent^ p. 94. 

2. Pertaining or devoted to a monastic life; 
belonging to a religious order; in the Horn, 
Cath, Ch,, bound by the vows of a monastic 
order; regular. 

Shal I nat love In cas If that me liste? 

What, pardieux, 1 am noght 

Chaueer, Troilus, ii. 760. 


It is very lucky for a rel^/ioue, who has so much time 
on his hands, to he able to amuse himself with works of 
this nature [inlaying a pulpit]. 

Addieon, lloiiiarks on Italy (cd. Bohn), 1. 870. 
A religioue In any other order can pass Into that of tho 
Carthusians, on account of its great austerity. 

Jimn. Cath. Diet., p. 600. 

religiously (re-lij'us-1i), adv. In a religious 

manner, (a) Piously ; wltli love and reverence to the 
Supreme Being ; in obodiotieu to the divine commands ; 
according to the rites of religimi ; reverently ; with venera- 
tion. 

For their brethren slain 
Hdigiaudy they ask a saeiiflce. 

Shak,, Tit. And., i. 1. 124. 
We most rdinitmiAy kiss'd the soored Bust of this 
Weapon, out of Ixive to the Martyr. 

AT. BaUey, tr. of (yolloqiiies of Erasmus, II. 27. 
(h) Exactly: strictly; conscientiously: us, a vow or prom- 
ise rdiyiwdy observed. 

Tho privileges justly duo to tho menihora of the two 
Houses and their attendants are rrliyitmdy to he main- 
tained. Bacon. 

My old-faalilonod friend rdigiomly adhered to tho ex- 
ample of hla furefatliers. Stede, Tatler, No. 263. 

religiousness (rc-liFiis-nc^s), n. Tho character 
or state of being religious, in any sense of that 
word, lias ter, 

reliket, n, A Middle English form of relic, 
relinquent (re-liug^kweni), a.and n, (< L. rc- 
linquen{t-)Sy ppr, of reXinqwre, relinquish : see 
relinquish,] 1, a, Kelinquishing. [Karo.] Imp, 
Diet, 

II. n. One who relinquishes. [Rare.] Imp, 
Diet, 

relinquish (re-ling'kwish), v, t [< OF, relin- 
quiss-y Hl;em of certain parts of relinquir, relen- 
quir, < L. relinqucrcy pp. relictusy leave, < re- + 
linquerey leave : see license, and cf . relic, relict, 
and delinquent,] 1, To give np tho poBsession 
or occupancy of ; withdraw from ; leave ; aban- 
don; quit. 

To he ndinguiff/hid of the artists, . . . both of Galen and 
Paracelsus, ... of all the learned and authentic fellows 
. . . that gave him out inourable. 

fifAoXr., All’s Well, 11. 8. 10. 
Having fonned an attachment to this young lady, . . . 
I have found that I must relinquish all other objects not 
connected wlUi her. 

Monroe, To Jefferson (Bancroft’s Hist. Const., I. 508). 
2. To cease from ; give up tho pursuit or prac- 
tice of ; desist from: as, to relinquish bad habits. 

With coromandement to rsffnqufiA <fnr his owne part) 
the intended attempt HaHuyt'e Voyages, 11. ii. 104. 

Sir C. Cornwallis, in a Letter to the Tiord Cranhurne, as- 
serts that England never loat such an Cpportnnlty of win- 
ning Honour and Wealth unto It as by rdinquishing War 
against an exliausted Kingdom. 

Boiingbroke, Remarks on Hist Eng., lot 22. 

,3. To renounce a claim to; resign: as, to re* 
linquish a debt. eSyn. 1. Abandon, Desert, etc. (see/or- 
•okn let go, ylrid, cede, aorrender, give np, lay down. 
Hee list under desert 

relinquisher (rf-ling'kwish-^r), n. One who re- 
linqmshes, leaves, or quits ; one who renounces 
or gives up. 

relinquishinent (rf-Ung'kwish-ment), n, [< 
relinquish + -ment,] The sot of relinquishing, 


Bometbnea, too, tho hollow of our Saviour's image, 
wrought in high relief uiMm the cross, was contrived for 
a reliquafy, and fllled fuD of relics. 

lioek. Church of our Fathers, 111. L 867. 

reliquaiy^ (rel ' i-kwa-ri), n. ; pi. reliquaries (-riz). 
[< ML, *reliquariusy\ reliqua, what is left over: 
see reliqua,] In law, one who owes a balance ; 
al so, a person who pays only pi ecemeal. Whar- 
ton, 

relique, U, An obsolete or archaic spelling of 
relic. 

reliquiae (re-lik'wi-e), n,pl, [L., leavii^, re- 
mains, relics, remnants: see rclic,'^ 1. Belies; 
remains, as those of fossil organisms. — 2. In 
hot,, same as induvix, — 3. In archwol,, arti- 
facts. See artifact. 

Without the slightest admixture of either British or 
Haxon rtOquim. Jour, Brit, Arelueol. Ass., Xlll. 201. 

reliquian (re-lik'wi-an), a, [< L. reliquise, relies 
(see relic), + *’Of, pertaining to, or being 

a relic or relics. 

A great ship would not hold the reliquian pieces which 
tlio Papists have of Christ’s cross. 

Ji, HiU, i^thway to Piety (1620X p* 140. (Encye. Did.) 

reliquidate (re-lik'wi-dat), V, U [< re- + liqui- 
date,] To liquidate anew ; adjust a second time. 
Wright, 

reliquidation (ro-lik-wi-da'shon), n, [< reliquu 
date + -ion; or < re- + liquidation,] A second 
or renewed liquidation ; a renewed adjustment. 
Clarice, 

relish^ (rel'ish), V, [Not found in ME. (where, 
however, the noun exists); according to the 
usual view, < OIT. relcclicr, lick over agfun, < re-, 
again, + lecher, leschcr, F, lecher, lick: see lick, 
and cf. lecher, etc. But the word may have 
been due in part to OF. relcscier, releichier, res- 
Iccchier, resleecier, rclesser, please, cause or in- 
spire joy in, gratify, < re- + loccicr, leechier, lecs- 
scr, etc., rejoice, live in pleasure.] 1 . traus, 1 . 
To like the taste or flavor of; partake of with 
pleasure or gratification. 

No marvel if tho blind man cannot judge of ooloun^ nor 
the deaf distinguish sounds, nor the rick relish meats. 

Jtev, T, Adams, Works, 1. 864. 

2. To bo pleased with or gnitified by, in gen- 
eral; have a liking for; enjoy; ezpenence or 
cause to experience pleasure from. 

There ’s not a soldier of us all that In the thanksgiving 
before moat do rriisA the petition well that prays for peace. 

Shot., M. for M., i. 2. 16. 

No one will ever retish an author thoroughly well who 
would not have been fit company for that author had they 
lived at the same time. Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 

He 's no bad fellow, Blongram— he had seen 

Something of mine he relished. 

Browning, Bishop Blougram's Apology. 

3. To give an agreeable taste to; impart a 
pleasing flavor to; cause to taste agreeaoly. 

A aav'nr bit that serv’d to relish wine. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamurph., viiL 100. 

4t. To savor of ; have a smack or taste of; have 
the cast or manner of. 

Tls ordered well, and reHshelh the soldier. 

FlcUhcr, Beggar's Bush, v. 1. 

Jne, Sir, he's found, he's found. 

PhU. Hal where? but reach that happy note again, 
And lot it rdish trutK thou art an angel. 

Fletehsr (and another). Love's PUgriroage, Iv. 2. 

n. intrans. 1. To have a pleasing taste; in 
general, to give pleasure. 



rdiah 

Had X been the Under out of Udi leoret It would not 
hnve rdUhed emong my other dieoredlts. 

Shot,, W. T., V. 2. 182. 

Without which their greatest dalntltis would not r$li$h 
to their palates. Hakewm, On Frovidenoe. 

ne intimated . . . how ill it would rdigh, if they should 
adranoe Gapt Underhill, whom we had thrust out for 
abusing the court WirUhrop, Ulst Hew England, 1. 383. 

2. To have a flavor, literally or figiirativoly. 

Nothing of friend or foe can be unwelcome unto me 
that savoureth of wit, or rdUheth of humanity, or tastetb 
of any good. G. Narvify, Four Letters. 

This act of Fropertius rriitheth very strange with me. 

B. Jontorit Foctaster, Iv. 1. 

A theory which, how much soever It may retinh of wit 
and invention, hath no foundation in nature. Woodward. 

relish^ (rerish), w. [< ME. rcles, rclccSf relcoe, 
odor, taste ; from the verb: see relish^ , r.] 1. 
A sensation of taste ; savor; flavor ; espoeially, 
a pleasing taste; hence, pleasing quality in 
general. 

Veins which, through the tongue and palate spread, 
Distinguish evVy rdim, sweet and sour. 

Sir J, Baniee, Immortal, of Houl, xvL 
Her hunger gave a rdish to her meat. 

Dryden^ Cook and Fox. 1. 22. 

I would not anticlimte the relish of any happiness, nor 
feel the weight of any misery, before it actimlly arrives. 

Adaiwm, Omens. 

What Professor Bain describes as sense of refish, quite 
apart from taste proi>er. and felt nerlians most keenly Just 
as food is leaving or just after it has left the region of the 
voluntary and enters that of the Involuntaiy muscles of 
deglutition. O. 8, Hall, Gennan Culture, p. 2fi8. 

2. Perception or appreciation of peculiar, es- 
pecially of pleaning, qualit3r in anything ; taHte, 
m general; liking; appetite* goueraUv used 
with for before the thing, sometimes with of. 

Who the rsfiM of those guests will tit 

. Needs set them but the alms basket of wit. 

B. Jonaon, Ode to himself. 

They have a rrfish far everything that is nows, let the 
mutter of it be what It will. Addimti, Thu Newspaper. 

This lovo of praise dwells most In great and heroic 
spirits ; and those who best deserve it have generally the 
most exquisite refish qf it. SUde^ Taller, JSo. 92. 

Boswell had a genuine rdUh for what was superior in 
any way, from genius to claret. 

mwiU, Among my Booka 1st ser., p. 861. 

3. A peculiar or characteristic, and especially 
a pleasing, quality in an object; the power of 
pleasing ; hence, delight given by anything. 

nis fears ... of the same relUh as ours are. 

Shale., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 114. 

In the time of Youth, when the Vanities and l^luasures 
and Temptations of tlie World have the greatest rdUh 
wiUi us, and when the things of lUdiglon are most ajitto 
be despised. SHiUingJUf.i. Sermons, III. xllL 

When liberty is gone, 

Life grows insipid, and has lost it« reXidi. 

Additem, Cato, ii. 3. 

It preserves sotiio relUh of old writing. Pope. 

4. A small quantity just perceptible ; tincture ; 
smack. 

Borne act 

That has no rtUth of salvation in 't. 

Shak., Hamlet, UL 3. 02. 
6. That which is used to imnart a flavor; es- 
pecially, something taken with food to increase 
the pleasure of eating, as sauce ; also, a small 
highly seasoned dish to stimulate the appetite, 
as caviare, olives, etc. See hory-dPofuvre. 

This is not such a supper as a major of tbeBoyal Amer- 
icans has a right to oxpeot ; but I'vu known stout detach- 
ments of the corps glad to eat their venison raw, and 
without a rdUh too. J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, v. 

Happiness was not happy enough, but must be drugged 
with the rdith of pain and fear. 

Emeraem, Essays, let ser., p. 160. 

"Knowing as you was partial to a little rvfisAwlth your 
wittlei^ ... we took the liberty** fof bringing a present 
■ 1 Copperfleld, vll. 


of shrimps]. JHokms^ David 

For our own pari^ we prefer a full, old-fasliloned meal, 
with its side-dishes of spicy gossip, and its last reltsh, tlio 
Btilton of scandal, so it be not too high. 

Jjowell, Study Windows, p. 91. 

6. In harpyichord music, an embellishment or 
grace consisting of a repetition of a principal 
note with a trill and a turn after it: usually 
douhh relish, but see also sinple relish, under 
yinale. mSyn. 2. Zest, gastq, predUectloti, partlality.— 
4 Tinges touch. —5. Appetiser, 
relish? (rerish), r. t. [Origin obscure.] In join- 
ery, to shape (the shoulders of a tenon which 
bear against a rail). See rclishing-machine. 
relish^ (rel'ish), n. [See v.] In Joinery, 

projection of tne shoulder of a tenoned piece 
beyond the part which enters the mortise. E. 
H. Knight. • 

rellshable (rel' ish-ft-bl), a. [< relisKl^ + -a6fo.] 
Capable of being rolisned; having an agree- 
able taste. 

By leaven toured we made reUohable bread for the uae 
of man. jiev. T. Adams, Works, n. 844 
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T altabing-wi^iAlwA (rerish-ing-ma-shSn^), ft. 
In^^ftery, a machine for shaping tlie shoulders 
of tenons, it oomblnee aeveral circular saws cutting 
■imultaneoualy in different planes so as to form Uie piece 
at one operation. 

relisten (rS-lis'n), r, i. [< rr- + lisu*n.'] To 
listen again or anew. 

The brook . . • seems, as I reXidsn to it, 

FndtUug the primroao fancies of the bt^. 

Tennyuon, The Brook. 

relive (rS-liv^), e. [< re- + livr^.] I. infra ns. 
To live again ; revive. 

For I wil rdiw as I aayd on the third diiy, dt, being re- 
Hued, will goo before you Into Galile. 

J. Udall, Furaphraso of Mark xlii. 

Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re Uvea r 

Shak., Fcriulos, v. 8. 04. 

II,f trans. To recall to life; reanimate; re- 
vive. 

Had she not beeno devoide of mortal! slime, 

Gboo should not then have Imnc rdyv'd againe. 

Spenser, V. Q., IIL iv. 8.6. 
By Faith, Saint Paul did Kutlclms re-lyve: 

By Faith, Elias rais'd the Kareptitu. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'a Triumpli of Faith, illl. 12. 

Eellyanist (reri-an-ist), n. [< Jtt fly (s«^e def. ) 
+ -an + -Mf.] A member of a small ITniversal- 
ist body, followers of James Uelly (17li0-80). 
reload (ro-lod'), v. t. [< n- + lond^, r.] To 
load again, as a gun, a ship. etc. Imp. JHH. 

relocate (re-16'kat), v. t. [f LL. rt lomre, hd, out, 
again, < L. fv-, ugain, + tocarc, place, let: see 
locale. In the def. taken in lit. sense, as < rv- 
+ locate."] To locate again. Imp. Diet. 

relocation (re-16-ka'shqn), w. [< F. rcloration, 
< ML. reh)catio(n-) (f), < LL. rdocarc, let out 
again: see relocate. In def. 1 taken in lit. 
sense, as < rrhtcaie + -ion.] 1, The act of re- 
locating. — 2. In Scots law, n reletting; rimewal 
of a lease.— Tadt relocation, the tmrlt or Inqdied re- 
newal of a lease : Inferred where the landlord, liiHtcad of 
wandng the tenant to remove at the siipulHted expiration 
of the lease, bus allowed him to continue without making 
any new agreement. 

relongt (ro-16ng0» [Accom. < OP. ralomjvr, 
prolong, rongthon (cf. reloigummit, delay), < re- 
+ ahnger, lengthen: soo allonge and iowf/i.] 1. 
To prolong; extend. 

I thynko it were g<K>d that the trewce wore relonged. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s t^liron., J. ccxii. 

2. To postpone. 

Then the kviig sent to Farys, commaiindynge ihst the 
ioumey and batayle between the squyer nnd y«’ knyght. 
sholde bo relongea tyl Ids eoitiyiige to Fiirys. 

Berners, tr. of Froissiiri’s tJhron., II. IxJ. 

r^OVet (rd-luv'), f’. t. [< re- + land.] To love 
in return. 

To own hir him su familiar and levelling an affection os 
love, much more to expect to be reloved by him, wore not 
the least saucy presumption man could be guilty of, did 
nut his own uunimondments make it a duty. Zloj/fe. 

relncentt (ro-lu'sent), a. [ME. rvlnsaunt, < ( )P. 
reluisant, F.reluisant = Bp. rchiriontc = Pg. n - 
luzento = It. riluccntc,< L. rf!luv€n{i-)s, ppr. of 
relucm’o, sliine back or oul,, < re-, back, + lucerv, 
shine : see lucent.] Throwing back light ; shin- 
ing; luminous; glittering; bright; ominont. 

I so 3 hy- 3 onde that niyry mere 
A crystal clyife ful relumunt ; 

Mony ryal ray con fro bit rere. 

AUileraHve Ptmnsfvd. AlorriH)^ 1. 169. 

That coUege wborein piety and l>eiicflfiJiico were rrfw- 
eent in despite of jealousies. 

Ilodcet, Ahp. Williams, p. 46. 

In brighter maxt», th^' relucent Stream 
Flays o'er tlie mead. Thomeur^, Hummer, 1. 102, 

reluct (re-lukt'), I?, i. [= OP. nimbler, raluic- 
ter, relutier, P. relutter = Sp. relnehar = Pg. re- 
luotar SB It. rrluttarc, < L. refuetarc, reluetari, 
struggle against, oppose, resist, < tv-, back, + 

I..,.*..*:.... <\1* 


[Obsolc 

Wo with studied ndxtiires force our relucting appetltos. 
and with all the spoils of eplimrism conjure them um that 
we may lay them again. Decay qf Christian Piety. 

I care not to be carried with the tide that smoothly 
boars human life to eternity, and rduet at the inevitable 
course of destiny. Lamb, New Year’s Eve. 

Such despotic talk had never been heard before in that 
Directors* B^m. They rditeted a moment. 

T. Winthrop, Love and Skates. 

reluctance (rS-luk'tans), n. [= pg. reluctancia 
sa It. reluttanza, < ML. *reluctantia, < L, reluc- 
tan(t-)8, relnctanl; see reluctant.] The state 
of l^ing reluctant ; aversion; repugnance j un- 
willingness: often followed by to, sometimes 
by against. 

Tbit . . . savours only . . . 

Eductemes against God and his Just yoke. 
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When be [A&ueas] is forced. In his own defence, to klU 
Lauius, the poet shows him oompasslonate, and tempering 
the severity of his looks with a rrlvetancf to the action. 

Dryden, l*arallel of Vootry and IViinting. 

Lay we aside all in veterans prejudioes and stuhlMini rs- 
luetanees. Watetiaud, Works, VIII. 888. 

There Is in most people a reluctance and iiiiwlllingness 
to be forgotten. Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
Magnetic rdnotanoe. Bee magnetie resistance, under 
miieafier.vgyn. Hatred, IHdike (see antipathy), baok- 
wardnesi^ disinolination. Bee list under aivm'ori, 
reluctanqr (r^-luk'tan-si), n. [As reluctance 
(see -cy).] Bame nn reluctance. 
reluctut (r§-luk'tant), a. [= OP. reluttant = 
Sp. reluchante =s Pg. reluetantc = It. riluttante, 
< L. rcluctan{t-)s, iipr. of reluctare, reluct ari. 
struggle against: see reluct.] 1 . Striving against 
some opposing force ; struggling or resisting. 

Down he fell, 

A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 
Belurtant. but in vain ; a greater Fewer 
Now niliHl him. Milton, F. L., x. 616. 

And bent or bn)ke 

The lithe reluctant boughs to tear away 
Their tawny clusters. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

2. Struggling against some requirement, de- 
mand, or duty; unwilling; noting with repug- 
natioe; loath: as, he was very reluctant to go. 

From better haliftatioii spurn’d, 

BeluetaiU dost thou rove? 

Goldsmith, The Hermit 

The great luidy of the people gniw every day more tWiie- 
tant. to undergo the iiiconvonleneesof iiiilftary service, and 
better aide to |uty others for iiiidergoitig them. 

Macaulay, Hallum’s Const. Hist 

3. Proceeding from an unwilling mind; granted 
with unwillingness: as, reluctant obedience. 

My friend ... at letigtli yieldetl a relvetant consent 
Barham, Ingoldsiiy Legends, I. 180. 

4. Not rcuidily brought to any specified beha- 
vior or notion. 

In Italy, Bpaiii, and ihose hot coiintrios, or else nature 
and experience too lies, a teiiqHirHl man cannot swallow a 
morsel or bit of spiritual preferment but it is reluctant In 
Ills stomach, up it comes ngiilii. 

Bee. T. Adams, Works, II. 228. 

The liquorice renders ft (ink) easily dissolvable on the 
rubbing up with water, to wbieh the IslnglasB alone would 
be somowhat relueiaul. Workship Beeeipls, 2d ser., p. 887. 
»S3m. 2. Averse, Bcluetant (see averse), disinclined, op- 
Itosed, bookwonl, slow. 

reluctantly ( r e-l u k M an t-l i ) , adv. In a reluc tant 
manner; with opnosition; unwillingly, 
reluctate (ro -ink 'tat), V,; pret. and pp. m- 
luc.laied, ppr. reluctating, [< L. rchwtatus, pp, 
of rcluctari, struggle against: son reluct.] 
intrnns. To struggle against something; b© re- 
luctant. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

Men devise colours to delude their relucHoHno con- 
sciences ; but when they have uiieo made the breach, Uieir 
scrupulosity soon retires. Decay t\f Christian Piety, 

I huve heard it wfllilii the past year from one of the 
Southern MetluKiist bishops : *' Yon reluctate at giving up 
the good opinion men have of you.** Ifo told me thal he 
got it from Ills old Scotch-liisli professor, who died a few 
years ago at tlie age of ninety or mure. 

IWans. Amer. PhUol. Ass., XVH. 42. 

n. trans. To struggle against; encounter 
with reluctance or unwillingness. [Kar©.] 

Tlio mind that reluctates any emoiltin directly evade* 
all occasion for bringing that object into consolousneM. 

Hiokok, Mental Hcleuce, p. lOL 

reluctationt (re-luk-ta'shmi), n. [< reluctate 4* 
-ion.] Itoluctanc© ; repui^iunce ; rosistance. 

I have done as many villanles as another, 

And with as little reluctatum, 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, il. & 
Relapse and rductatUm of the breath. 

A. C. SwiiUntme, Anactorla. 

relume (re-lum'), r. /.; pret. and pp. relumed, 
j)pr. reluming. [< OP. relumtr, < L. reluminare, 
light up again: s©o reluminc.] To rekindle: 
light again. 

Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 
The faith and moral Nature gave before ; 

Belumed her ancleiit light, not kindled new. 

Pope, Essay on Man, IIL 287. 

relumine (r©-lu'min), r. t . ; prof , and pp. re- 
lumvned, ppr. rein mining. [< L. relumtnare, 
light up a^in, < re-, again, + luminare, light, 
K lumen, ungUi: Hcfi luminatc. Ct, relume.] 1, 
To light anew ; rekindle. 

When the lightof the Gospel was reluminedhy the Refor- 
mation. Bp. Lowth, Sermons and Other Remmns, p. 168. 

2. To illuminate ugain. 

Time's relumined river. Hood. 

rely (re-ll'), »*.; pret. and pp. relied, pj)r, rely- 
ing. [Early mod. E. relyc, relic; < ME. relyen. 
relien, < OP. rcUer, fasten again, attach, bind 
together, bind u[i, bandage, tie uti, shut up, 
flx. repair, join, unitti, assemble, rally, Bg. bind, 
oblige, F. rclier, bind, tie up, sb Ft. religuar, 
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reliar s= Sp. Pg. reliaar =s It. rilcgare^ fafltoii 
again, bind again, < L. reliffure, bind back, 
bind fast, fasten, moor ^a ship), etc., < rc-, 
back, again, + ligarcj bina: see ligamenU Cf, 
ally^ and rally\ The ver>) rc?y, in the orig. 
sense ^fasten, hx, attach,’ came to be used with 
a special reference to attacliing one’s faith or 
oneself to a person or thing (cf, * pin one’s 
faiUi to a thing,’ *a man to tie to,’ colloquial 
phrases containing the same iigure); in this 
use it became, by omission of the object, in- 
transitive, ami, losing thus its etymological 
associations (the other use,, ‘ bring together 
again, rally,’ having also become obsolete), was 
Bomotimes regarded, and has been by some 
etymologists actually explained, as a barba- 
rous compound of ;r-'4- K. /iVd, rest, whence ap- 
par. the occasional physical use (def. IL, 3b 
But the pret. would then have been *re7ay, pp. 
Vdcfiw.] I, trans. If. To fasten; fix; attaon. 

Therefore [they] must needs relye their faitho upon the 
slllle Mhilstei's fultlilesse lldelitle. 

U. 2’., in Anthony WotUm’s Answer to a Topish Pamplilet, 
(etc. (loO.i;, p. n>, quoted lii F. llall's Adjeutives In •oMs, 

ip. 1,W. 

Let us now consider wliether, by our former description 
of the first it may Hppuare whereon these great ad- 
mirers and eontumtiers of uiiti(|itltie rest and rely them- 
selves. A Witrld qf Wundere (1007)y p. 21, quotra in F. 

[UaU's Adjectives In -aofe, p. 160. 
No faith her husband doth in her tvffs. 

Breton (Y), ('<»riiueopiw (1G12X p. 06, quoted in F. TTall's 
lAdJectives in -oMs, p. 10a 

2t. To bring together again; assemble again; 
rally. 

retriiis, that was a noble knyght and bolde and hardy, 
reHed his peple a-boute hyin. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iU. 6A4. 

3. To polish. Coles; HalliwelL [Pro v. Eng.] 
n. intrans, 1. To attach one’s faith to a per- 
son or thing; fix one’s confidence; rest with 
confidence, as upon the veracity, integrity, or 
ability of unoth(«r, or upon the certainty of 
facts or of evichuice ; have confidence ; trust ; 
depend: used with on or upon, formerly also 
with in and to. Compare reliable, 
llecauso thou hast relied on tlie king of Syria, and not 
relied on the Lord thy tiud, therefore is the host of the 
king of Syria escaped out of tliine hand. 2 t'hron. xvi 7. 
itodc me rely on him as on my father. 

Bhak., lUch. III., li. 2. 25. 
It is n like error to rely vjsm advocates or lawyers, which 
are only men of practice, and not gixmiided in their books. 

Bacon, Advancement of Leui*nlng, i. 17. 
liisieud of aiMilogies and captation of good will, he 
[Paul] relieti to this fort [a good eonsciencu]. 

Jlev. S, Ward, Sermons, p. 107. 
We also reverence the Martyrs, but relye only upon the 
Scriptures. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

2t. To usscTnblo again; rally. 

Thus relued Lyf for a lltel [good] fortune^ 

And pryked forth with J'ryde. 

JHere Plowman (BX xx. 147. 
Whan these saiigli hem cumynge tliel relien and closed 
hem to*geder, and lete runnu at the meyne of Pounce An- 
tonye. ifeWf»(£. E. T. a), iil. 608. 

8 t. To rest, in a physical sense; recline; lean. 
Ah Be how His most holy Hand rdiee 
V|K)n Ills knees to viider-prop ITis charge. 

Davieti, Holy Itoode, pk 15. {Daviee.) 
It [the elephiiiiil sleopeth against a tree, which the 
Hunters obst^rving di>e saw almost asunder; whereon the 
beast relt/ing, by ihc fall of the tree falls also down itself e 
and is able to rise no more. 

Sir 2\ Browne, Pseud. Epid., ilL 1. 

ralye^t, r. See My, 

ralya^ti V, t, [ME. relycn, a reduced form of 
releveit, E. reliere; cf. reprie, similarly related 
to repriere,’] To raise ; elevate. 

Tb life iwln lykynge that lorde the rdyede. 

JMiyiotts Pieces, etc., cditetl by the Rev. tl. H. Perry (1867X 
[p. 87, quoted in F. llall's Adjectives in •able, p. 150. 

remain (r§-man'), v, i. [Earljr mod. E, remayne ; 

< OF. remaindro (ind. pros, impers. it rennaint^ 
it remains) s= Pr. remandre, remaincr, rentanrr 
= OSp. retnancr = It. rimanere (cf. mod. Pg. 
Sp. remanecer, remain), < L. remavercj remain, 

< re-, behind, back, 4* manere, remain, =s Gr. 
pheiv, remaiTi, stav. Prom the same L. verb 
(manere) are also ult.E. matisc^, mansion, manor, 
etc., menage^, menial, immanent, permanent, re- 
manent, remnant,^ 1 . To continue in a place ; 
stay; abide; dwell. 

He should have remained In the city of his refuge. 

Num. XXXV. 28. 

You dined st home ; 

Where would you had remain'd until this time! 

Shak„ C. of B., Iv. 4. 60. 

And fools, who came to scoff, rmnained to jnny. 

Oiddsm^ Hes. Vil., L 180. 

2. To continue without change as to some 
form, state, or quality specified: as, to remgin 
active in business; to remain a widow. 
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If she deport^ let her remain unmairied. 1 Oor. vU. 11. 

Great and active minds cannot vemofn at rest 

Macaulay, Dante. 

3. To endure; continue; last. 

They shall perish; but thou remained; ... thy years 
shall not fall Ueb. L 11, 12. 

4. To stay behind after others have gone ; be 
left after a part, quantity, or number nas been 
taken away or destroyeef. 

And all his fugitives with all hts bands shall fall by the 
sword, and they that remain shall be scattered. 

Esek. xvli. 21. 

Hitherto 

I have liv'd a servant to ambitions tlioiights 
And lading glories : what remaint of life 
1 dedicate to Virtue. 

Fletcher and another (7)^ Prophetess, iv. 5. 
Bhrine of the mighty ! can it be 
That this is all remaina of thee? 

Byron, The Giaour, L 107. 

6. To be left as not includod or comprised; bo 
held in reserve \ bo still to be dealt with : for- 
merly followed in some instances by a dative. 
And such end. perdie, does all hem remayne 
Tliat of such fslsers freondship bene fayne. 

i^peneer, Bhep. CaL, May. 

Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom. 

Shak.,mch,n„ i. 3. 148. 

The easier conquest now 
Bemaine thee. MUton, P. L., vi. 88. 

That a father may have some power over hla children is 
easily granted ; but that an elder brother has so over his 
brethren remaina to be proved. Locke, 

Remaining velocity. Bee 1. To waiL 

tarry, rest, sojourn.— 2. To keep, 
reniain (r{)-man0> n. [< remain, v.] If. The 
state of remaining; stay; abode. 

A most miraculous work in this good king, 

Which often, since my here-retmitn in England, 

I have seen iiim do. Shak,, Macbeth, iv. 8. 148. 

2t. That which is left to be done. 

I know your master's pleasure and he mine ; 

AU the remain is *' Welcome ! " 

Shak,, Cymbellne, ilL 1. 87. 

3. That which is left; remainder; relic: used 
chiefly in the plural. 

Gome^ p<K»r remains of friends rest on this rock. 

^Ao*.,J.C., v.6.1. 

Among the remains of old Romo the gratideur of the 
commonwealth shows itself chiefly in works that were 
cither necessary or convenient. 

Addisot^ Remarks on Italy, Rome. 

Their small remain of life. Pope. 

Of labour on the large scale, I think there is no remain 
as rosjioctablo as would be a common ditch for the drain- 
ing of lands: unless indeed It be the Barrows, of which 
many are to be found all over the country. 

Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 16a 

Specifically — 4. ph That which is left of alni- 
mau being after life is gone; a dead body; a 
corpse. 

Be kind to my remains; aud oh, defend, 

Against your Judgment, your departed friend I 

Drydeti, I'o Congreve, 1. 72. 

A woman or two, and three or four undertaker’s men, 
• . . had charge of the rsmatiur, which they watchotl turn 
aliout Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xli. 

6. pi. The productions, especially the literary 
works, of one who is dead; posthumous works; 
as, “Coleridge’s Literary Remains.** gg- 
malng, fossUs. Bee /owa.— Organic remains. Boo or- 
ganic, aftyn. 8. Scraps, fragments.— 8-6. Bee relie. 
remainoer (r^man'der), n, and a. [< OF. re- 
maindre, inf. used as a noun: see remain,'] I. 
ft. 1. That which remains: anything left after 
the separation, removal, destnictiou, or pass- 
ing of a part. 

As much ns one sound cudgel of four foot— 

You see the poor remoincicr— could distribute, 

I made uo spare, sir. Shak,, Hen. VlII., v. 4. 20. 
What madness moves you, matrons, to destroy 
Tlio lastmnafndcrs of unhappy Troy ? 

Jfryden, ACneid, v. 

2. In math., the sum or quantity left after sub- 
traotion or after any deduction; also, the part 
remaining over after division: thus, if 10 be 
divided by 4, the remainder is 8, because 10 is 
three more than an exact multiple of 4. In the 
old arithmetics called the remainer. — 3. In law, 
a future estate so created as to take effect in 
possession and enjoyment after another es- 
tate (as a life-interest) is determined; a rem- 
nant of an estate in land, depending upon a par- 
ticular prior estate, created at the same time, 
aud by the same instrument, and limited to 
arise immediately on the determination of that 
estate. {Kent.) it is thus distinguished from a tviwr- 
sion, which is the estate which by operation of law arises 
in the grantor or his heirs when a limited estate created 
without creating also a remainder oomes to an end *, and 
distinguished also from an executory intered, which may 
take effect although there be no prior estate upon the tei^ 
mination of which it is to commence in posse s sion. At 
the time when by the common law no grant could be made 
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bat by livery of selstn, apersofU who wished to give toaa- 
other a future estate was obliged to create at the same 
time an Intennedlate eatate oommenciog immediately, and 
he oonld limit this temporary estate by the event which 
he wished to fix for the commenoement of the ultimate ee- 
tate, which was hence oslled the remafnder— that Is, what 
remained after the precedent or partioular estate— and 
was said to be snppoHed by the precedent or pertloidar 
eetate. (Bee poftictdar estate and emeultory sdate, both 
under estate.) A remainder is vested when the event which 
will terminate the precedent estate is certain to happen, 
and the verson designated to take in remainder is in exis- 
tence. The fset that the person may not survive to enjoy 
the estate, or that others may oome into existence who 
will also answer the designation and Uierefore be entitled 
to share it with him, does not prevent the rsmaffuter from 
being deemed vested meanwhile. 

With Julius Caesar, Deolmns Brutus had obtained that 
Interest; as he set him down in his testament for heir in 
rsmoiiuter after his nephew. Haeor^ Friendship (ed. 1887 )l 

4. In the publishing trade, that which remaing 
of an edition the sale of which has practically 
ceased, and which is sold out at a reduced price. 

. In 1848 he felt strong enough to start as a publisher in 
Boho Square, hla main dealings before this having been In 
remainders, and his one solitary publication a failure. 

Athnuewm, No. 8191, p. 86a 

Oontingent remainder, in law, a remainder which is 
not vested, ^e epithets eontinffent and vested are, how- 
ever, often loosely used to indicate the distinction between 
remainders of which the enjoyment is in any way oontin- 
gent and others.— OroiS remainder. In fow, that state 
of affairs in which each of two grantees or devisees has re- 
ciprocally a remainder in the property in which a partio- 
ular estate is given to the other. Thus, if land be devised, 
one half to A for life with remainder to B in fee simple, 
and the other half to B for life with remainder to A in 
fee simple, these remainders are called crow remainders. 
Cross remainders arise on a grant to two or more as ten- 
ants in common, a particular estate being limited to each 
of the grantees in nis share, with remainders to the other 
or others of them.sSyn. 1. Bed, Bemainder, Bemnard, 
Beddue, Balance, Best is the most general term ; it may 
represent a large or a small part. Bemainder and residue 
generally represent a comparatively small part, and rem- 
nant a part not only vary small, but of little or no account. 
Bed may bo applied to persons as freely as to Uilngs; re- 
mainder and residue only to things ; but we may speak of 
the remainder of a party. Bemnant and residw are favor- 
ite words in the Bible for rest or remainder, as in Mat. xxii. 
6 and Isa. xxl. 17, but such use of them in implication to 
versons is now antique. Balanee cannot; merally or by 
legitimate flgiirc, be used for red or remainder: we say the 
balanwe of the time, week, space^ party, money. It is a 
cant word of trade. 

II.t a. KetnairiiDg; refuse; left. 

As dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage. Shak., As you Like it, 11. 7. 89. 

remainder-mail (re-Tniln'd^r-maTOt n. In law, 
one Yfho has an estate after a particular estate 
is determined. 

remainer (re-ma^n6r),9t. 1. One who remains. 
— 2t. Same* as remainder, 2. 
remake (r6-mak')» t, [< rc-+ mafcci.] To 
make anew; reconstinict. 

My business is not to remake myself, 

But make the absolute best of what God made. 

Browning, Bishop Blougram's Apology. 

Bemak’s fibers. Bee nerve-fiber. 

remanation (rfi-m^na'shqn), n, [< L. remana- 
tus, pp. of renmndre, flow’ back, < re-, back, + 
manare, flow; see emanation,] The act of re- 
turning, as to its source; the state of being 
reabsorbed; reabsorption. [Rare.] 

[Buddhism's] pantheistic doctrine of emanation and re- 
manation. MaemXUan's Mag. 

remand (r$-mAnd'), v, t, [< late ME. reman- 
den, < OF. remander, send for again, P. reman- 
dcr ss Sp. remandar, order several times, = It. 
rimandare, < L. remandare, send back word, < 
re-, back, + mandare, enjoin, 'send word: Bee 
mandate,] 1. To send, call, or order back : as, 
to remand an officer from a distant place. 

When a prisoner first leaves hla cell he cannot bear the 
light of day. . • . But the remedy li^ not to remand him 
into his dungeon, but to acouatom him to the raya of the 
Bun. Macaulay, Milton. 

The ethical writer Is not likely toivmand to Psychology 
proper the analysis of Conacienoe. 

A. Bain, Mind, XUL 68a 

2. In law, to send back, as a prisoner, on re- 
fusing his application to be mscharged, or a 
cause from an appellate court to the court of 
original jurisdiction. 

Morgan la sent back Into Custody, whither alaol am re- 
manded, SmoUdt, Boderlok Random, xxx., Oontenta. 

remaild (rf-mAnd')* a. [< remand, «•] The 
state of being remanded, recommitted, or held 
over; the act of remanding. 

He will probably applv for aaerlea of remotMtefrom time 
to time; untU the case fa more complete. 

Dickens, Bleak House, IIL 

remandment (rf-mAnd'm§nt), n. [< remand + 
-ment,] The act of remanding. 

remanence (remV^^fli^B), n, r< remanen(t) + 
- 06 .] 1 . The state or quality of being remanent ; 
continuance; permanence. 



Kdtto St taw^n nor WtIh denltd the nmonmee 
of the will In the ftdlen ipirit. Oolmidge. 

2t. That which remains; a residuum. 

Thli ttUt to • ToUtUe on^ and reqi^ no itroiiR heat 
to make it aablime into finely figure cryatals without a 
rsmanene* at the bottom. Boyle, Works, III. 81. 

remanenesrt (rem'a-nen-si), n. [As remanence 
(800 -cy).T Same as rcmanetice, Jer. Taylor, 
Works (ed. 1836), 11. 392. 
remanent (rom'ar-«§«t), «. and n. [1. fl. < L. 
remamn{U)sy opr. of remanere^ remain; seo re- 
main. II. «. \ ME. remanent^ remananij remc- 
nant, remenaunt, remelant, also syueopatod 
remnanty remlanty < OP. remenanty remanent 
=; 8p. remanente = It. rimanenf^;, a remnant, 
residue, < L. remanen(U)8y remaining: see I. 
Of. remnant, a syncopated form of rematieuL'] 

1. a. 1. Kemaining. 

There is a mnansrU felicity in the very memory of those 
spiritual delights. Jer. Taykr, Works (ed. 1886X II. 251. 

llie residual or rmnaneia magnetism of the clectro-niag. 
nets is neutralised bv the use of a second and indepen- 
dent ooil wound in the opposite direction tr> tlie primary 
helix. I>redge*» ICleemo lUwnimtim, I., App., p. cxvU. 

2. Additional; other: as, the moderator and 
remanent members of a church court. [Scotch.] 

n.f n. The part remaining ; remnant. 

Her majestv bought of hla executrix the rsmansrUi of the 
last terin of tliree real's. Bacon. 

Breke as mycho as thou ¥ 7 Ue ete. 

The remtiant to pore thou simile lete. 

Babec* Book (B. E. T. 8.^ p. 80a 

remanet (rem'a-net), «. [< li. remnnere, re- 
main : see remain,'] In Bing, law, a suit stand- 
ing over, or a proceeding comiectod with one 
which is delayed or dofehred. 
remanid (r6-maii-i-a'), a. [P., pp. of remanier, 
handle again, change, < re* + manier, handle : 
see manage.] Derived from an older l^d: said 
of fossils. Sir C. Lyell. 

remark^ (re-mhrk'), fj. [< OP. rcmarquer, re* 
mtr(j[uier, P. rcmarquer, mark, note, heed, < re*, 
again, + marquer, mark: see mark^, r. Cf. re* 
niark*^.] I, trans. 1. To observe; note in the 
mind; take notice of without audible exiires- 
sion. 

'rhea with another huniourons ruth renmrk'd 
The lusty mowers lalxiriiig dinnurless. 

And watch’d the sun blaze ou the tuniing scyilio. 

Tennyeoihf (lel'aint. 

Be does not look as if he hated them, so for os I have 
remarked his expression. 

0. IT. ifolmea, A Mortal Antipathy, xlv. 

2. To express, as a thought that has occurred 
to the speaker or writer; utter or write byway 
of comment or observation. 

The writer well remarkti, a heart Mint knows 
To take with gratitude what Ileav'n bestows 
... is all ill alL Cou^r, Hope, 1. 42U. 

Bastlan remarks that the Arahlo language has the same 
word fur epilepsy and possession by devils. 

B. Spencer, I’rin. of Sociol., § 122. 

3t. To mark; point out; distinguish. 

They are moved by shame, and punished by dlsnace, 
and remarked by punishment^ . . . and separated from 
sober persons by laws. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18S5X 1* 0S3. 
0^. ITebrews, the prisoner Samson here I seek. 
C^or. Ills manacles remark him ; there he sits. 

MUton, S. A., 1. 1300. 

n. intrans. To make observations ; observe, 
remark^ (rfi-mftrk'), n. [< OF. remarque, re* 
merque, P. remarque (= It, rimareo, impor- 
tance), < remarquer, remark: see remark^, r.] 

1 . The act of remarking or taking notice ; no- 
tice or observation. 

The cause, tho* worth the search, may yet elude 
Conjecture^ and retnark, however shrewd. 

Coufper, Table-Talk, 1. 20{i. 

2. A notice, note, or comment; an observa- 
tion; as, the remarks of an advocate; the re- 
marks made in conversation ; tlie remarks of a 
critic. 

Then hire a slave ... to make remarkt. 

Who rules in Cornwall, or who rules in Berks : . . . 
‘‘That makes three members, this can choose a mayor.*’ 
Iinit of Horace, I. vL 108. 

8. Noticeable appearance ; note. 

There was a man of special grave remark. 

Tkommm, Castle of Indolence, L 67. 

4. In line-engraving and etching: (a) A distin- 
guishing mark or peculiarity of any kind, indi- 
cating any partiemar state of the piato prior to 
its completion. The remaik may be a slight sketch 
made by the engraver on the margin of his plate, or it may 
con^ merely In the absence of certain detail or features 
of the finished work. Thus. In a first proof of an etching 
“ejdisenoe of retouching with the dry point, or of a final 
rebtttng, constitutes a remark; or In a line-engraving it 
naay consist in tho preseooe or absence of some minor ob- 
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Jeoty or of oertaia lines representing texture or shading, 
which lu a later state of the plate are removed or added. 

The old legend still Ungers that the ramargus began 
when some unknown etcher tried his point upon the edge 
of his plate just before taking his first iiupresHiouii. The 
belief yet obtains that the remarque tesltfieii to Uie etcher’s 
supreme satisfaction with a supremo olfort. But as a mat- 
ter of fact tho remarque has become any kind of a fanciful 
supplementary sketch, not necessarily appropriate, not al- 
ways done by the etcher, and appearing upon a nunit>er of 
impressions which seem to be limited only at tho will of 
artist or dealer. Sometimes we see 50 *einarque proofs 
announced, and again 800. 

New York Tribune, Feb, «, 18S7. 
(h) A print or proof bearing or characterized 
by a remark; a remarked proof, or remark 
proof. Also written remarque. »Byn. 2. Bemark, 
QbeeroaHcm. Commeni, Commentary, Hefieeiitm^ .Vub), An- 
notation, Oioee. A remark Is brief and cursory suggested 
by present clrounistances and presumably wltliout pn*- 
vious thought. An obeervation is made with some thought 
and care. A eomment la a renuirk or observation > tear- 
ing closely upon some situation of facts, some previmis 
utterance, or some published work. Jtemark may be 
Bubslltutod by modesty for JbeansatUnt, When printed, 
remarke, obaervationi, or eommetds may be oalleil rcJleetioM: 
na Burke’s ** Befleetiona on the Kevoliitlon in France”; 
when they are systematic in explanation of a work, they 
may be called a etnnmentary : as, Jmige’s **Ctnntnentary on 
Matthew.’* A nota is primarily a brief writing to help tlie 
ineiiiory ; then a marginal comment : tmtea is sometimes 
used modestly toroommentary: as, Baines’s “A’oirson the 
rsalms'* ; Trench's •*Ntitea on the Farables.** A niarginal 
comment Is more definitely expressed by annotation. A 
glotse is a commeni made for tho purpose of expbiiuition, 
especially upon a word or passage in a foreign language or 
a peciiliai* dialect. 

remark*'^ (re-mUrk'), v. t. [< re- + mark^ ; cf. 
F. rt^narqtter ss 8p. remarear, mark again.] To 
mark anew or a seeoud time, 
remarkable (r^-miir'ka-bl), a. and n. [< OF. 
(and F.) rcmarquable = It. rimarcahile; as re- 
mark^ + -able.] L a, 1. Observable; worthy 
of uotico. 

This day wUl be remarkable In my life 
By sumo great act. Milton, S. A., 1. 1388. 

TIs remarkable that they 
Talk moat who have the least to s»y. 

Pruir, AIrna, ii. 

2. Extraor<linary; unusual; doserving of par- 
ticular notice; such as may excite admiration 
or wonder; conspicuous; distiiiguiKhcd. 

There Is tiuUiitig left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 

Sfiak., and C., Iv. 15. ((7. 

I have breakfasted again with Bogers. 'I'be party was 
a remarkable one — Lord John Ilassell, Tom Moore, Tom 
(Campbell, and Luttrell. 

Macaulay, Life and Letters, I. 207. 
^Sjm. Noticeable, notable, rare, strange^ wonderful, iiti- 
common, singular, striking. 

II.t n- 8omothiug noticeable, cxiraordinnry, 
or exceptional ; a noteworthy tiling or circiim- 
Htanee. 

.Torusolem won by the Turk, with wofiill remarkable* 
tiioreat. FuUer, Holy War, ii. 40 (title). {Datiea.) 

Home tow rtnnarkablea are not only still renuanboreil, 
but also well attested. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iv. 1. 

remarkableness (rv*mar'kHrbl-iiOH), n. 3'h(* 
ciiaraeier of being remarkable; observablo- 
nesH ; worthiness of remark; the quality of de- 
serving particular notice, 
remarkably (rS-m&r'ka-bli^, adv. In a remark- 
able manner; in a Tnanner or degree worthy 
of notice ; in an extraordinary manner or de- 
gree; siii^larly; surprisiugly* 
remarkea (re-mllrkt'), p. a. 1. CoiiKpicuous ; 
noted; remarkable. 

Yen hpcak of two 

The most remark'd i' ilie kingdom. 

Shak., lieu. VIII., v. 1. 8.% 

2. In plate-engraving and etching, bearing or 
characterized by a remark. 8eo remark^, w . , 4. 
romarkar (re-raar'k{?r), n. f>ne who remarks; 
one who makes remarks; a critic. 

She pretends to bo a remarker, and looks nt every body. 

Steele, Lying I>over, UL L 

remarane, w. See remark^, 4. 
remamage (re-mar'ftj), n. [< OF. (and rc- 
marrioffe; as re* + marriage.] Any marriage 
after the first ; a repeated marriage. 

With whom [the Jews] ptdygamy and remarriagea, after 
unjust divorces, were In onilnary use. . ^ ^ 

Bp. UaU, Honour of Married Clergy, L f la 

ramarry (rd-mar'i), v. t. and ♦. [< F. remarier 
= Pr. remaridar; as re* ^ marry\] To marry 
again or a second time. 

ramaBticata (re-inas'ti-k&t), V, t. [< re* + mas- 
ticate. Cf. F. remmtiquer.] To chew again, as 
the cud; ruminate. Imp, THct, 
ramasti^tioxi (re-mas-ti-ka'shgn), n. [< re- 
masUcate 4* -ion.] The act or process of re- 
masticating; rumination. Imp. Diet, 
rambwgoft a. 8ame as ramberge. 
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remblai (rofi-blft'), n. [< F. rnnhlai, < remblay* 
er, OF. remblayer, remhler, embank, < re* + cm- 
blayer, emblaer, ombarrass, hinder, lit. * sow' with 
grain’: see emblement.] 1. In /or/., tho earth 
or materials used to form the whole mass of 
rampart and parapet. It may contain more 
than the d^blai from the ditch. — 2. In engiu., 
the mass of earth brought to form' nn embank- 
ment in tho case of a railway or canal travers- 
ing a natural depression of surfac.e. 

remble Q^em'bl), v. ; pret. and pp. remhled, 
ppr. rcfnbling, [Perhaps a var. of rambto: see 
ramble.] To move ; remove. [l*rov. Eng.] 
Theer wur a boggle fat It (the waste], . . . 

But I stubh’d ’um oop wr the lot and raiived an* rembled 
'tim oot Tetmyton, Northorn Faiiiior (old HtyleX 

Bembotb, n. 8oe Remoboth. 

Bembrandtesque (rem-bran -tesk ^ ) , n . [< Rem- 
brandt (see def.) + -esque.] Resembling the 
manner or style of the great Dutch painter and 
etcher Kembrandt (died 1609); specifically, in 
art, idiaracterized by the studied contrast of 
high lights and deep shadows, with suitable 
tre^atment of chiaroscuro. 

Bembrandtish (rem ^ brant -ish), a. [< Rem- 
brandt + -wr/( 1.] Same as Rtmttrandtesque. A the* 
menm, No. 3201, p. 287. 

remeH, C* i» A Middh^ English form of ream^. 

reme^t. n. A Middle English form of realm. 
remead, n. n medc. 

remeant (ve-men'), v. t. [ME. rvmencn / < re- + 
meatA.] Ti» give meaning to; interpret. IVyclif, 
Of love y Mchnlle hem b» mnene 
Thai thou sclmlt knowu what ilioy inene. 
tjotoer, MS. H(k;. Aiitiq. LH4, f. 40. {HaUiweU.') 

remeant (rn'me-iuit), a. [< L. rimvan{t-)H, ppr. 
of remeare, go’ or conic back, < rc*, back, + 
meare, go; see meatus.] (kimiiig back; return- 
ing. [Itare.] 

Most oxalUtd I'rincc, 

Whoso poerlcsH knight hiNiil. like tlu: remmnt sun 
After t(M> long a iilglit, regilda our cluy. 

Kinydey, Huint’s 'i'ragody, IL & 

remede (I’e-med'), «. [Also rent end, re meed, 8o. 
remeid; <’OF. remede, F. rvmhle, a remedy; see 
remedy.] Remedy; redress; help. [Old Eng. 
or BcoU'h,] 

But what is thiuiiio n remede unto this, 

But that wo shu|io us imniiiu for to nioioV 

Chaucer, Truilus, iv. 1272. 

If It is for ony hoinoiiH ciiino, 

Thoro’s nao mneid for ilioo. 

Jmwj Johnny Moir ((Child's BhIIuiIh, IV. 27eX 
l*lio town’s iM*oplc wore puHslng sorry for liorwivliig thorn 
of thi'ir ariiiH by such an uiii'onth slight — hut no remead, 
Spalding, Hist. 'J'rtiuhlcs Iti Scotland, 1. 2;{(). (Jamicann.) 

An* strive, wl* al* your wit iiii* lour, 

’I'o get remead. 

Burn*, ITnyer t4> Uiu Bcutcli Kepreseiitativea. 

remediable (re-mO'di-a-bl), a. [< OF. reme* 
diable, F. remediable == Hp. remediable ss Pg. 
remediavel = \t. rimed iabile, < ML. *remedialHlis, 
culpable of being remedied, < remediare, reme- 
dy: see remedy, V.] Oupable of being reme- 
died or cured. 

Not remediable by courts of equity. 

Bacon, Advicu to tho King. 

remediableness (i*e-meMi-u-bl-neH), n. The 
state or character 6t bcing’ rc^modiable. Imp. 
Diet. 

remediably (rf-moMi-a-bli), adv. In a remculi- 
ahle manner or condition ; so as to be suscep- 
tiblc' of remedy or cure. !mp. Diet. 

remedial (rtVmS'di-al), a. [< L. remedialis, 
healing, remedial, < remedinre, remediari, heal, 
euro; see remedy, ?’.] Affording a rcmieciy; 
intended for a remedy or for tlic^ removal of iin 
evil: as, to adopt remedial iiiohhuivh. 

They shall have redroM by audita querela, which is a 
writ ox a moat remedial nature. 

lUackeUnie, Cow., III. xxv. 
But who can act limits to the remedial force of spirit? 

Emeratm, Nature, p. 86. 

Bemedlal statutes, fteeeta/ute. 

remedially (r^-me'di-al-i), adv. In a remedial 
manner. Im//. Diet. 

remediatef (r6-meMi-at), a. [< L. remedialus, 
pp. of remediari, hc^al, cure: see remedy, r.] 
Remedial. 

AH yon urijnibliHli'd virtues of tho earth. 

Spring willi my tears ! bo aidant and remediats 
In tho good man’s distress 1 Shak., I^sr, iv. 4. 17. 

remedileSB (ri*m'e-di-les), a. [< ME. remedy- 
lesse ; < remedy + •)ess.] If. Without a remedy ; 
not possessing a remedy. 

Thus woHe y woto y am remedylesae, 

"For mo no tnyng may coinforto nor amend. 

M8.Cantab.¥tl6,t.m. (IlaUiwaU.) 

2. Not admitting a remedy ; incurable ; des- 
perate : as, a remediless disease. 
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The other eought to eUnoh hie rtmtdUm woundi. 

Sir P. I^nty, Arcailia, ilL 
Ai If loine divine comuilsBlon from heav*n were de- 
eoended to take into hoarltiR and coiumiaeratlon the long 
remedilme aflUctiuna of thla kiiigdoiiie. 

MUtorit Aj^dogy for HmectymniiUB. 

8. Irr<»parabks as a loss or daniaf^e. 

She hath time etiough to bewail her own folly and miw* 
dil e u infelicity. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. II. lUU. 

This is the affliction of hell, iiiih) whom It affordeth de- 
spair and remedUeu calamity. Sir T. Jirowne, Vulg. £rr. 

4t. Not answorinf? an a remedy; iiielFoctual ; 
poworloHS. Speusrr. rzSyn. 2 and 8. Irremediable^ 
Irrecoverable. lrretrievubU>, no|Md(m 
remedileSBly (rorn'e-di-jen-li), adv. In a man- 
ner or degree that pre<*lii<leH a remedy. 

He going away rcmcdileiUj/ cliHfirig at his rebuke. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia,!. 

TdinsdilessneBS (rem'eHli-1eH>n08), n. The state 
of being remediloHM, or of not admitting of a 
remedy; iiKMirableneHs. 

The retnedileuneM of IIiIh dlMease may be Justly ques- 
tioned. Boyle, Works, 11. IL 3. 

remedy (i*eni'e-di), w.; i>l. remedies (-diz). [< 
ME. remedit;, ( OF, *remedie, rcmedCf F, remdile 
s= Pr. remedi, remeyi = Sp. Pg. It. remediOf < L. 
rem-edium, a remedy, curo,< re-, again. + wodori, 
heal; BOO ///cdfV;i«e. Cf. remede.'] 1. That which 
cures a diBoaHO ; any mediciTie or application or 
procemH wliich promotoH roHtoratioii to health or 
alleviatcK the elToet« of dlRoaso: with /or be- 
fore the name of a dlHoaBo. 

A c(Kd well by, . , . 
ilniwing n bath and liealthfal remedy 
For men dlsuasod. Shak,, Sonnets, cllv. 

When he [a soorplonl is hurt with one Poison, he seeks 
hla Jiunedy with another. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquios of Hrosmus, L 166. 
Colchlcuni with alkalis and otlior remediee /or gout, 
•uoh as a course of Kriedrluhsliall or Carlsbad waters, 
will prove of great bcrvlcu. Quain, Mod. Plot, p. 188. 

2, That which corrects or counteracts an evil 
of any kind ; relief ; redress ; reparation. 

For in holl writt thou made rede, 

•*ln hello is no remedie** 

U}fmm fo Virgin, etc. (E. K 'J'. B.). p. 60. 
Things without all remedy 
Should be without I'egard. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 2. 11. 

8. In UiWf the moans given for obtaining 
through a coiiH of justice any right or com- 
pensation or redress for a wrong. — 4. In coin- 
ttif/, a certain allowance at the mint for devia- 
tion from the standard weight and fineness of 
coins : same os aUmcanee^^ 7. — 5t. A course of 
action to bring about a certain result. 

Ye I Here it (wore it iiotl Uiat 1 wiste a remedye 
To come ageyii, right here 1 wolde dye. 

Chancer, Troiliis, iv. 1023. 

FroTiiional remedy, see provuitmai.—ThB divine 
remedy, see divine. ocByn. l and 8. Cure, restorative, 
spociilc, antidote^ corrective. 

TBmedy (rem'e-di), v, t , ; pret. and pp. remedied, 
ppr. renwdifiii'ff, [< late ME. remedgen, < OF. 
remedim*, remddier == Pr, Sp. I’g. remediar = 
It. rimediare, < L. rcniediare, remediari, heal, 
cure, < rtmediuw, a remedy ; see remedy^ n.] 1 . 

To cure; heal: as, to mNcd// a disease. — 2. To 
repair or nnnovc something evil from; restore 
to a natural *)!• projier condition. 

1 desire your majesty to remedy the matter. 

Latimer, f>th Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 1640. 

8. To remove orcoiinleract, as something evil; 
redress. 

If you cannot even as you would remedy vices which 
- use and custom liavo confirmed, yet for this cause you 
must not leave and foroake the coni iiioii -wealth. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Kobinson), J. 
Whoso believes tliat spiritual destitution is tci bo tvmf- 
died only by a national church may with some show of 
reason propose to deal with physical deHtitution by an 
analogous lustrunientHlihr. 

H, Speneet, Social Statics, p. 348. 

remeed, remeld, n. See remedv, 
remelantt, n. A Middle English form of rema- 
nent, remnant, 

remember (re-mem'bftrb r, [< ME. remembren, 

< OP\ remembrer (refl.;, F. remembrer s= Pr. 
remembrar = OSn. remembrar = Pg. leinbrar = 
It. rimembrare (also in mod. form directly after 
L., F. rdmemorcr =r Pr. Sp. Pg. rememorar s=: It, 
rimcmorare)f < LL. rememorarif ML. also re- 
memorare, rocall to mind, remember, < L. re-, 
again, + memorare, bring to remembrance, 
mention, recount, < mentor, remembering, mind- 
ful; see memorate, memory, ‘j I, trans, 1. To 
bring again to the memory; rocall to mind; 
recollect. 

Now calletb us to remember our sins past. 

J, Bra^ard, Letters (Parker Soc., 1868), XL 86. 
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To remember is to perceive any thing with memory, or 
with a oonsolousness that It waa known or perceived before. 

Loeke, Human Und ersiandlng,Liv.2a. 

2. To bear or keep in mind; have in memory; 
bo capable of recalling when required; preserve 
unforgotten: as, to remember one’s lessons; to 
remember all the circumstances. 

Netnemher thee! 

Ay, thon poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
111 this distracted globe. Shak,, Hamlet, L 6. 06. 
Bememberina no more of that other day 
Than the hot noon remembereth of the night, 

Ilian summer thlnketh of the winter white. 

William Morrie, Earthly Paradise, L 427. 

8. To bo continually thoughtful of; have pres- 
ent to the attention; attend to; boar in mind: 
opposed to forget. 

Remember whom thou hast aboard. 

Shak,, Tempest, 1. 1. 20. 
Remember what I want thee, shun to taste. 

MUton, P. L., vlU. 827. 
But still remember, if yon mean to please, 

To press your point with modesty and ease. 

Cowper, Oouversatlun, 1. 103. 

4t. To mention. 

The Holfe same sillablo to be sometime long and some- 
time short for tlie cares liottcr satisfaction, as hath bene 
before retnembred. Puttettham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 88. 
Now call we our high court of parliament • . . 
Our coronation done, wo will aocite. 

As 1 before remeniber'd, all our state. 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV., v. 2. 142. 
Pliny, Boliniis, l^oletny, and of late Leo the African, re- 
member unto us a river In ACtlilopia, famous by the name 
of Niger. B, Joneon, Masque of Blackness. 

6f. To put in mind ; remind; reflexively, to re- 
mind one’s self (to be reminded). 

This Eneas Is coinen to Paradys 

Out of tlie swoliiwe of hellu : and thus in Joye 

Bemembreth him of his estaat in Trove. 

Chawer, Cioofl Women, L 1106. 
I may not case me hert as In this case. 

That doth me harme whanno 1 retnembre me, 

Generydee (E. £. T. S.), L 683. 
One only thing, as it comes into my mind, lot mo re- 
member you of. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, I. 808X 
1*11 not remmnher you of niy own lord. 

Shak., W. T., IIL 2. 281. 
She then remembered to his thought the place 
Where he was going. B. Jonaon, A Panegyre. 

Ho toll ye^ or at least remendier ye, for most of yo know 
it already. MilUm, Oliuroh-Govemment, IL, Cone. 

0. To keep in mind with gratitude, favor, con- 
fi<lcnce, affection, respect, or any other feeling 
or emotion. 

Bemetnber the sabbath day, to koep It holy. Ex. xx. 8. 
If thou wilt Indeed look on the affliction of thine hand- 
maid and remember me. 1 Ham. 1. 11. 

Tliat they may Imvo their wages duly paid ’em. 

And ■onieUiliig over to remember nio by. 

Shak., Hon. VIII., Iv. 2. 161. 
Old 08 1 am, for ladies* love unlit, 

Tlie power of beauty 1 remember yet. 

Dryden, Cym. and Iph., L 2. 

7. To toko notice of and give money or other 
present to : said of one who has dono some ac- 
tual or nominal service and expects a fee for it. 

iKnockiiig within.] Porter. Anon, anon I I pray you 
remember tlie porter. [Opens Uio gate.] 

Shak., Macbeth, IL 8. 28. 
Remember your oourtesyt, bo uovcroti ; put on your 
hat: addressed to one who roniainod bareheaded after 
saluting, and Intended to remind him that he had al- 
ready niadu his salute. 

I do heaoeoh thee, remember thy eourteey: I beseech 
thuo, apparel thy head. Shak., L. L. L., v. 1. 108. 

Pray you remember your cowrte'y. , . . Nay, pray you 
be covei’’d. 

B, Jonaon, Every Man in his Humour (ed. GiffordX L 1. 

To be rememberedt, to recall ; recollect; have in re- 
membrance. Compare def. 6. 

To your extent 1 canne right wele agree ; 

Thor Is a land I am remembryd wele, 

Mon call it Perse, a plenteuons contre. 

Gtnerydea (E. E. T. S.X L 619. 
Now by my troth, If I had been remembefd, 

1 could have given my uncle's grace a flout, 

Shak., Rich. HI., U. 4. 23. 
She always wean a muff. If you be remembered. 

B, Jonaon, Cynthia’s Bevels, 11. 1. 

TO remember one to or unto, to recall one to the re- 
membrance of ; commend one to : used in complimentary 
messages : as, remember me to yoor family. 

Rnnemberme 
In all hamlllly imto his highness. 

Shak,, Heiu VIII., iv. 2. 160. 
Remember me to my old Companions. Remember me to 
my Friends. N, Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 27. 
^Byn. 1. Remember, ReeolleU, Remember Implies that a 
thing exists in tho memory, not that it is actually present 
in the thoughts at tho moment, but that It reoum without 
effort ReedUeet means that a fact, forgotten or partially 
lost to memory. Is after some effort recalled and present 
to the mind. Remembrance Is Urn store-house^ rewUetbUm 
the act of culling out this arUde sod that from the rej>osl- 
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tory. He rememben everything he hearg and can reeotleet 
any statement when called on. The wordi^ however, are 
often oonfoanded,and we say we cannot rmemter a tning 
when we mean we cannot reedUeet it See memory, 
n. intrans, 1. To hold something in remem- 
brance; exercise the faculty of memory. 

Iremember 

Of snob a time ; being my sworn servant. 

The duke retain’d him his. 

Shak., Hen. VXIL, L 2. HKH 
As 1 remember, there were oertsin low ohaljn% that 
looked like ebony, at Esher, and were old and pretty. 

Gray, Lett^ 1 217. 

2f. To return to the memory; come to mind: 
used impersonally. 

Bnt^ Lord Crist t whan that It remembreth me 
Upon my yowthe and on my Jolltee. 

It tlkleth me aboute myn herte rooie. 

Chaucer, ProL to Wife of Bath's Tsle^ L 460. 

rememberable (r^-mem'b^r-^bl), a, [< re- 
member + -able,'} Capable or worthy of Doing 
remembered. 

The earth 

And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable thlnga. Wordaworth, Prdnde, 1. 

remexnberably (r$-mem'b^r-^bli), adv. In a 
rememberable manner ; so as to be remembered. 

My golden rule Is to relate everything as briefly, as 
perspicuously, and os rttnemberably as possible. 

^tthey, 1806 (Mem. of Taylor of Norwich, IL 77X (Davies.) 

rememberer (re-mem 'b6r-6r)| n. One who re- 
members. 

A bravo master to aervants, and a rememberer of tho 
least good offloe ; for hla flock, he transplanted most of 
them Into plentiful aolla. Sir U. Wmon, {Lathatn.) 

remembrance (re-mem 'brans), n, [Early mod. 
E. also remembraunce ; < ME. remembrance, re- 
membrauncCf < OP. remembrance^ remembraunce^ 
P. remembrance = Pr. rctnembransa = Sp. remem- 
bransa = Pg. rtmemhranga, lembranqa = It. n- 
memhransay < ML. as if ^rememoranUaX rememo- 
rarCf remember: see remember.'] 1. Tho act of 
remembering; tho keeping of a thing in mind 
or recalling it to mind; a revival in the mind 
or memory. 

All knowledge is but remembranee. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 2. 
Remembrance Is bat the reviving of some past know- 
ledge. Lodte, Human Understanding, IV. L 9. 

Remembranee and reflection, how allied ; 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide I 

Pope, Essay on Man, 1. 226. 

2. The power or faculty of remembering ; mem- 
ory ; also, the limit of time over which the mem- 
ory extends. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembranee, MUUm, P. L, vllL 204. 

When the word perception Is used properly and without 
any flgure, it is never applied to things post. And thus 
It » cUstlngulsbed from remembrance. 

Reid, Intellectual Powers, 1. 1. 

3. The state of being remembered ; the state 
of being held honorably in memory. 

The righteous shall be In everlasting remembrance, 

Pb. cxiL 6. 

Oimoe and remembrance be to you both. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 76. 
Oh I scenes in strong remembra'nee set t 
Scenes never, never to return ! 

Buma, The Lament 

4. That which is remembered ; a recollection. 

How sharp the point of this remembranee Is ! 

Shak,, Tempest^ y. L 188. 
The sweet remembranee of the Just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust 

Tate and Brady, Ps. cxlL 6. 

6. That which serves to bring to or koep in 
mind. 

I pray, Sir, be my continual re me mbr a nce to the Throne 
ofjB^e. 

W, Bradford, In Appendix to New England’s Memorial, 

ip. 486. 

(а) An account preaorved ; a memorandum or note to pre- 
serve or assist the memory ; a reeord ; mention. 

Anfeiins, the welebdonyd kyng 
That was of Ynd, and ther had his dwellyng 
TUI he was putte [from] his enherltaunoe, 

Wherof be fore was made rsmsmbratmes. 

Qenerydeaijd. E. T. S.X 1. 2177. 
Let the understanding reader take with him three or 
four short rememhmnees. . . • The memorandnms I would 
enmmend to him are these. 

ChUlingworth, Bellg. of Protestant^ Ans. to Fifth Chagw, 

(б) A monument ; a memoriaL 

And It is of tronthe, as they aaye there^ and as it is as- 
sygned by token of a favre stone Isyde for remembrawnee, 
yt our blessyd Lady and seynt John Eusngdjrste stode not 
aboue vpon the hyghest fite of the Mounte of Caluery at 
the pBseyon of onr Lord. 

Sir R, Quyl/orde, Pylgrymagc^ p. 27. 
If I nener deaeme anye better remembraunee, let mee 
. . . bespltaphedthelnuentorof thaEngliihHexametea 
aHorv^.roiirLett«nL 
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(c) AtokaibrwUidKmeiiktVtliithenMmon; ikeep- 

MikOt 

1 am glad 1 hava found thla napkin ; 

This waa hor flrttiwtiMfnbranc* frotn the Hoor 

Shak„ Othello, Hi. 8. 291. 

This unall rmnenUntmoe o^T^bdher^thanlu 
For ao aaaur'd a benefit. 

Ftetcher {find another), Love’a PUgrimage, ?. 2. 
6, The state of being mindful ; thought ; pt'- 
gard; consideration; notice of somo^ing ab- 
sent. 

In what rface that euOT I be in, the moate remembrauneit 
that I ahall haue ahall be vpon yow, and on yowre nedea. 

lfe7ft‘n(B. E. T. 8.x L 49. 
We with wlaeat aorrow think on him, 

Together with remembrance of ounelvea. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 2. 7. 

The Puritana, to keep the remeirOtraiioe of their unity 
one with another, and of their peaceful compact with the 
Indiani^ named their foreat aettlement Concord. 

Bmereon, Hist. Diaoourae at Concord. 

7t. Admonition; reminder. 

I do commit into your hand 
The unatained aword that you have uaed to bear ; 
With thia rememhrance. that you uae the same 
With the like bold. Juat, and impartial aplrit 
Aa you have done 'galnat me. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 116. 
Olsrks of the remembrance. See rtmcmbraneer, 2.— 
To make remembranoet, to bring to remembrance ; 
recount; relate. "Byn. 1, 8, and 4. JieeoUeeHon, SeminiM- 
eence, etc. See memory. 

remembrancer Cre-mem'bpan-86r), w. [< 
memhrancc + -cr^.J 1, One* who or that which 
reminds or revives the memory of anything. 

Aatronomy in all likelihood waa knowno to Abraham, to 
whom the heauenly atara might be iiemetnbranoere of that 
promiae, so ahall thy aeed be. Purthae, Pilgrimage, p. 65. 

Pi einature conaolation is but the reinetnbraneer of aor- 
row. Goldsmith, Vicar, liL 

All the young fellowa crowd up to aak her to dance, and, 
taking from her walat a little mother-of-pearl rttnom- 
braneer, ahe notea tlteni down. 

Thackeray, Flte-Boodle Papera, Dorothea. 

2. An officer in the Exchequer of England, em- 
ployed to record doeuments, make out process- 
es, etc, ; a recorder. Those otficora were formerly 
called derknqfthe remembrance, and were three In number 
• the kiny' a remembrancer, the lard treamrer'aretnembran- 
oer, and tlie remembrancer of firkt^fruUe. The aueen^a re- 
fnemftrancer'e department now has a place in tiio central 
office of the Supreme Court Tiie name la also given to an 
officer of certain oorporationa : aa, the remembrancer of the 
city of London. 

These rents foeremonial rontf^ aa a horaeahoe, etc.] are 
now received by the Queen's liemernbrancer a few days be- 
fore the beginning of Miohaelmaa term. 

F. rcUoek, Land Lawi^ P* & 

rememorancet, renwimrauncc, a var., 

after ML. ^rememoranUa^ of remembraunco : see 
remembrance, ] Kerne mbrance. 

Nowo menno it ooU, by all rememaraunee, 
i^unstaiityiic noble, wher to dwell he did enclyne. 

Uardyng'e Chronicle, f. oa (llaUiteelL) 

irememoratet (re-mem 'o-rat), V. t. [< LL. remc- 
ntoratua, pm of 'rememoraHf remember: see r«- 
member.'] To remember ; revive in the memory. 

Wo shall ever find the like difficulties^ whether we re- 
memorale or learne anew. 

L. BrydteU, Civil Life (1606X p. 128. 

rememorationf (re-mem-o-ra'shon), n. [Early 
mod. E. rememoraeioun; \ OF. 'rcmemfn’atioHf 
P. rerndmoration, < ML. rememoratw{n-), < LL. 
rememorari, remember; see remember , remevut^ 
rate.'] Kemembrance. 

Tuo story requires a partionlar rememoration. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 266. 

rememoratiTet (re-mom 'o-r^tiv), a. [< F. rc- 
mdmioratif sss Sp. I*g. refnemmiUvo; as rememo^ 
rate + hvc,] Reciniing to mind ; reminding. 

For whl, withoute remmnorati^ signes of a thing, or of 
thlngis, the rememoracioun.or the rcinembrauncei of thilk 
thing or thlngis muste needis be the febler. 

Poeoek, quoted in Waterland’s Work^ X. 264. 

remenantt, n. An obsolete form of remnant. 
remene^t, t. Bee remcan. 

remene'^, v. t. [< OF. (and F.) remcner (= Pr. 
ratnenar s It. rimettare). < rc-, again, + mener, 
< ML. minare, conduct, lead, bring: see mien.] 
To bring back. Vernon MS. {Halliwell.) 
remerdet, remercTt (r5-m6r'si), v. t. [< OP, 
P. romercier (=s Pr. remarciar)^ thank, < rc-, 
again, + mcreier, thank, < merci, thanks: see 
mercy,] To thank. 

She him fomereted as the Patrone of her life. 

Speneer, F. Q.. U. xL 16. 

remerdeBt, n, pi. [< remereiCf v.] Thanks. 

Bo mlldely did he^ beying the oonquerour, take the vn- 
thankefulnesse of ponones by hym conquered A subdued 
who did . . . not render thankesne sale reiaeiviw for that 
bothe safe and aounde. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegma of Braamua, iL Philippov 1 7. 

t. See remeroie. 
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romergB (rB-m6rj')t t’* romergere^ dip 

in or immerse again, < re-, again, + mergere^ 
dip: see merge.] To merge again. 

Tliat each; who seems a separate whole. 

Should move bla rounds, and, fualng all 
The aklrta of self again, should fall 
Bemerging in the general Soul, 
la faith OS vague aa all uiiawuut. 

Tennyaan, In Homorlam, xlvii. 

remevefi f • A Middle English variant of 
move. 

remewt* remueft t?. t [ME. rcmcn cu, n m m n , < 
OP. remuer, P. remner, move, stir, = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
remudar = It. rimutare, change, alter, trans- 
form, < ML. remuiare, ohaiigo. < Jj. re-, again, 
+ mutate, change: seo mew^ and muv. The 
sense in ME. and OF. is appar. duo in part to 
confusion with remove (ME. romeren, etc.).] 
To remove. 

The hors of bras, that may iiat be rrmeMvd, 

It ataiit aa it were to the ground yglewed. 

Chaucer, Bqiilre'a 'rale, 1. 178. 
8ctte eke noon slmondea but greet and newo^ 

And hem la beat in Feveryere remewe, 

Falladiua, Huabondrle (B. K. T. S.\ p. 54. 

remex (rS'meks), pi. remiges (rem'i-jey.), 
[NL., < L. remex (remig^), a rower, oarsninn, < 
remus, an oar, + agere, move.] In mnith., one 
of the flight-foathers ; one of tlio large stiff 
quill-feathers of a bird’s wing which form 
most of its spread and corrospoml to tlu^ rt«*- 
trices or riiader-feathcrs of Uio fail. They are 
diatlngulahed from onllnary contour-featbora by never 
having aftorahaftajand by being almost entirely of penna- 
coouB structure. They are divided into three aeries, the 
primarlei^ the aecondarlca, and the tortiarlea or tertiala, 
according to their seat upon the pinion, the foreium, or the 
upper arm. Bee diagram under birdi. 

rex^form (rom'i-fdrm), a. I < L. ramus, an oar, 
+ forma, form.] Shaped like an oar, 

rexnigable (rern'i-ga^-bl ), a. [< Tj. remigarr, row 
(< remm, an oar, ^'agere, move), + ‘able.] en- 
able of being rowed upon ; iit to float an oar(.‘d 
oat. 

Whore ateril remlgable marabea now 
Feed nelghb'rlng cities, and admit the plough. 

Cotton, tr. of Monlaigncv xxiv. (iJavita,) 

remiges, n. Plural of remex. 

Bem^a (rf-mij'i-tt), n. [NL. (Guoiuus IHW), 

< L. remigium, a rowing: see remex.] A genus 
of noctuid motiis, typical of the family Itemi- 
giidiCi, distiufjuishedbjrtho vert ical, inodc'rat ely 
Jong palpi with tho third joint laneeolaU^ The 
genua la wldeapread, and com prises alK)Ut 20 apocicH, 
more common in tropical America than ulaitwliere. 

remigial (ro-mij'i-iil), a. [< NL. remex> (remig-) 
+ -nl.] Of or "pertaining to a remex or 
remiges. 

In this the rem^/ial atreamera do not lose tlioir barbs. 

A. Nneion, Kiicyc. Writ., X. 712. 

BctmlffiidflB (rt?m-i-ji'i-de), w. jd. [NIa. (Gue- 
n6o, l8r>2), < licmigia + -idu’.] A family of 
noctuid moths^ typified by th«j genus Uerntgia, 
with stout bodiesj and in the male sex wit h very 
hairy legs, the hind pair woollv ami tiie tarsi 
densely tufted. It is a widely tlisiri l>uie(l fam- 
ily, comprising 7 genera. Usually written /fe- 
migidie, and, as a subfamily, Uemigiuw. 

rexoigrate '(J'^^ua'i-grat or re-ml'grat), v. 'i. [< 
L, remigratus. pp. of remigrare, go back, return, 

< r<J-, back, + migrate, migrat** : see migrate.] 
To migrate again; remove to a former ]>lace or 
state; return. 

When the aaltof tartar from which It la dlaUMt^d hath 
retained or deprived it of the airiiJiiiroiia parts of the spirit 
of wine, tho rest, which is fnci-Tnimruhly tho greater part 
of the liquor, will remiyrate Into phlegm. 

Werka, I. 499. 

reinlgration(rem-i-gra'shpnorre-Tni-gra'shon), 
[< remigrate + -tow.] ’Kopcuited migration; 
removal back; a migration to a place formerly 
occupied. 

The Scots, transplanted hither, hinjanie acquainted with 
our coatoma, which, by occasional remigratUmM, became 
diffused In Scotland. Uule. 

Bexnijia (re-mij'i-fi), n. [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1829), nam’ed from a surgeon, itemijo, 
who used its bark instoacl of cinchona.] A ge- 
nus of gamopetalous shrubs of the onler liubia^ 
ce«, tribe CAncboncat, and subtribe Eueinchonem, 
It is oharaoterised by a wtndly and aalver-shaped corolla 
with five valvate lobea and a smooth and enlarged throat, 
and by a aepticidal twivcelled and aomewliat ovoid cap* 
Bulei with numoroua peltate seetis and aulmordate seed- 
leaves. The l.H species are all natives of tinipical America. 
They are shrubs or small and slender Ireoa, with weak and 
almost unbranched stem, bearing opposite or whorled rev- 
olute leaves^ aometiroes large, thick, and coriaceous, often 
with very large lanceolate stipules. Tlio flowers are rather 
small, wnlte or roae-colored, and fragrant, cluatered in 
Bxlllaiy and prolonged racemea. Several species are still 
in medicinal use. See euprea-bark, cupreine, and einehon- 
amfne. 


rmlnlBcential 

TBinilld (rB-mlnd'), v. t. K rr- + mind ^ ; appar. 
suggostea by rememfjer.j To put in mind; 
bring to tho reraembraueo of ; recall or bring 
to the notice of: as, to remind a person of his 
promise. 

Where mountain, river, forest, Add, and grove 

Jtemind him of lus Maker’s tniw’r and love. 

Cowper, Kqtirement, 1. 80. 

I have often to go through a dlstinet process of thought 
to retnind myself that i am in 14 ew England, and not in 
Middle England still. 

F. A, Freeman, Amor. Um U., p. 170. 

reminder (rf-mInM(?r)j n. [< rewind + -crl.] 
One who or that which remiiitls; anything 
which serves to awaken romembraiico. 

remindful (rf-mind'f Cil), «. [< remind *f -/i/L] 

1, Tending or adapted to remind; careful to 
remind. ASouihey. 

The slanting light touched tho crests of the clods In a 
newly ploiiglied flold to her left with a vivid effect, re» 
viiiuutu of the light-capped wavelets on an eventful bay. 

IJarpcr^aMaff.,LXX\1.212. 

2. Kemcmberiiig. 

Meanwhile, remindful of the convent bars, 

Blanca did not watt'h these signs In vain. 

Hood, Blanca's Dream, st 82. 

remingtonite (rcm'ing-fqn-It), w. [Named af- 
ter Mr. Edward liemingUm, at. one time super- 
intomlent of the mine where it was found.] A 
little-known mineral occurring as a thin rose- 
colored coating in serpentine in Maryland. It 
is (‘sseiitially a hydrated carbouate of cobalt. 
Eemington rifle. Hee 

remlniBCence (rem-i-nis'ens), n. K OP. rm»t- 
msveuee, P. rnniuisecnco == Pr. Hp. Pg. rmiw<s- 
cvucia =r It. rcminisceuza, remitmveuzia, < LL. 
rvminiHeenUfp, j)l., rernembranccH, < L. reminia- 
<‘fw(f-)#, ppr. of reminisei, remember: see rew- 
imsevnt.J 1. Tho act or power of rccolloot- 
ing ; retmllectioii ; Die voluntary exertion of the 
reproductive faculty of the uiiderstandiiig; tho 
recalling of the past to mind. 

I cast alM)ut for all cirouinstanccs that may revive my 
tiiuriiory or retHiniaeeticc. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. (LaUmm.) 

Tho reproductive faculty is governed by tho lawswhich 
regulate the sucoesslon of oiir thoughts — the laws, as tliey 
are called, of mental aswadation. If these laws are al- 
lowed to (»)>erate without the Intervention of the will, this 
faculty may be called suggestion or spontaneous sugges- 
tion. Whereas, if appliiaJ under the inllueticeof the will, 
It will properly obtain tho iiaiiie of reminiaeeuce or rouol- 
lection. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xx. 

2. That which is ri‘colleetod or recalled to 
mind ; a relation of what is I'ocollected ; a nar- 
ration of past incidents, evcn1.H, and character- 
istics within one’s personal knowledge; as, the 
reminiaccncea of a (piinquagenarian. 

I will hero mention what in tho moat important of all 
toy rcndniacencea, viz, that in my chlldh(N»d my mother 
was to mo ovorythlng. 

//. (7. Itobinaon, Diary, Reminiscences and Correspon- 

(dence, L 

3. In musie, a comiiosition which is not intended 
to 1)0 original in its fundamental idea, but only 
in its manner of treat ment.nByn. 1. RecMedbtcn, 
Hemnnbranec, etc. Bee menurry, 

reminiscencyt (rcm-i-uiK'on-Mi), n. [As remi^ 
nisreuce (see ~cy).] Keini'niscence. 

ItenUnieeeney, when she [the soul] searches out some- 
thing tliat she has let slip out of hor memory. 

Dr. U. More, Immortal, of Soul, 11. 6. 

reminiscent (rem-i-uiH'pnt),o. and w. [<L.rcwi- 
niiievn{t‘)a, ppr. of rcminisci, remember, < rc-, 
agtJiin, + base of me-min-itme, remember, 
lliink over, akin to mcw(f.-)/t,mind: see mentap, 
mindA, etc.. Ueminiscent is not corim^oted with 
remember.] I, a. Having the faculty of mem- 
ory; calling to mind; remembering; also, in- 
clined to recall tho past; habitually dwelling 
on the past. 

Some other state of which wo have been previously con- 
scious, and are now reminUeent. Sir W. Hamilton. 

During the earlier stages of hiinian ovoluMon, then, im- 
agination, being almost exclusively reminutcerU, is almost 
incapable of evolving new Ideas. 

U. Sjieneer, Prin. of Tsychol., 1 492. 

n. n. One who calls to mind and records 
past events, 

raminlBCentlal (rcm^i-ni-scn'shal), a. [< remi^ 
niaceni + -iat.] Of or pertaining to reminis- 
cence or recollection. 

Wonid truth dispense, we could be oontent, with PlatoL 
that knowledge were hut remembrance, that Intellectual 
acquisition were hut reminiacantial evocation, and new 
impressions but the colonriiig of old stamps which stood 
pale in the soul before. 

Sir T. Brtwfut, Vulg. Err., Pref., p. J. 

At the sound of the name, no mnfniseentfaf atoms . . • 
stiirefl and niarslialled themselves in my brain. 

Lowell, Fireside ITavels, p. 9a 



ramlnlscentlally 


remini8Centiall7(rom^i-ni-sexi'sh{i14), adv. In 
a rominiscouti^ manner; by way of calling to 
mind. 

Eeminiscere Sunday. [So called becauHc the 
8amm introit, taken from Pm. xxv. 6, begins 
with tlio word remin invert} (L, reminisetn e, 
of mabiwci, romemiMT: reminisveni).] The 

second Sunday in Lent. Also Keminisvere, 
reminisciont, n, [Irreg. < remini8c{cnt) + -ion.] 
iteinembrauee ; retuiiiiscence. 

Htlr my ilioiishte 

With veminifteinn of the Hplrlt'8 promise. 

Chajnnwit Hussy D'Ambolf, T. t 

Tominiscitory (rem-i-niH' i-to-ri), a, [< reminin* 
e{ent) + -/<-or//.] Kemeniboring, or having to do 
with the nH‘Tnory; rerniiiiHeiuitial. [Karo.] 

T sUIl Ixire a rt^miniMciUrrn npito against Mr. Job Jonson, 
which I was fully roHolvtal to wreak. 

Btdwer, Pelham, IxxIlL 

remiped (rorjj'i-]>eiI), a, and n. [< LL. remipen^ 
oar-footc*d, < L. rvmun^ an oar, •{•pen (/>of/-) ssE. 
/oof.] I, o. ILiving oar-shapod feet, or feet 
that are iih4m1 uk oars ; oar-foot<Ml. 

n. n, A remiped animal, as a oiiistacean or 
an iriseet. 

JEtemipes (nun'i-pez), «. [NL.: see remipedJ] 

1. In (’rufttavvaj a genus of crabs of the fam- 
ily Hippidw, Ji, tvsludinariun is an Australian 
S]>e<?ieH. — 2. In vntom, : (o) A genus of coleop- 
terous insect B. (//) A genus of hemipterous 
insects. 

remise (i*§-miz'), w. [< OF. ma/so, delivery, 
release, restoration, r(*ference, remitting, etc., 
P. rcminCf a dolivei’y, release, allowance, de- 
lay, livery (voiturv dc reminVf a li very-c.arriage) ; 
cf. LL. reminmf pardoTi, reniission; < L. re- 
missa, fern, of nmisnun (> F. rvniUt)^ jip. of 
rcmittcro (> F. rvwrttrr)^ remit, release: see 
remit, ^ 1. Tii iaWf a granting back: a surren- 

der; r«doaH(‘, as of a claim. — 2. A livery-car- 
riage: so called (for French voiture de reniinc) 
as kept in a can'iagediouHc, and distinguished 
from a fiacre orhackiiey-coacih, which is found 
on a stand in the pubrn; street. 

ThlH haM made fllagB for Conches very cheap and com* 
moil. Ml that even many of the Pincrce or Hacktieys, and 
all the JtewiMB, have one Inrse (llnNR before. 

JAMer, Journey to I'aris, p. 142. 

8. In fenriHp, a Becon<i thmst wbicli liits the 
mark after the first thrust has missed, made 
while tlio fencer is extemied in the lunge, in 
modern foncliig for iMilntn the renilHc 1 b dlsoourugcd, bo- 
inx often iKtiorcd by JikIkch oh a count, liooauBc greater 
elcKance and fnirncHH urc obtained If the fencer rcturiiB 
h> his Kiiard when IiIb llrsL thrust has not reached, and 
parriea the return blow of IiIb op]K>nciit. 

remise (rr^ml//), v, t,\ pret. and pp. remised^ 
l\pv,remufiu<f, remise, h .'\ If. To send back; 
remit. 

Yet think not that this Too*too-Muoh remitm 
Ouffht Into nouffht ; It but the I'orm disKnlseB. 

Sinvcster^ tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i 2. 

2. To give or grant back; release a claim to; 
resign or Burrender by deed. 

Tlio words Kcnorally used therein [that Is, in releases] 
are remiNcd, i-dcnHcd, and for ever qult*olaimed. 

JUaekutatie, Com., II. xx. 

remiss (re-mis'), a, and w. [= OF. remin, F. 
remis ss K}). rent iso = Pg. rvmisso = It. rimenso, 
< L. reinissiis, slack, remiss, pp. of remittere, 
remit, slacken, etc.: see remit,] I, a, 1. Not 
energetic or diligent in performance; careless 
In perfonning duty or business; not comply- 
ing with engagemiMit.H at all, or not in due 
time; negligent; dilatory; slack. 

The prince must think me tardy and temimt, 

Sftak., T. and V., Iv. 4. 14». 
It often happens that they who an? nmat seonre of truth 
on their side are most ant U» he rnniM and careless, and 
to comfort themselves with some kikhI old sayings, as God 
will provide, and Truth will prevail. 

Sermons, II. L 

Bashfulnesa, melancholy, tlmorousuoss, cause many of 
us to bo tiH> backward and remin. 

Burton, Anal, of MeL, p. 197. 

2. Wanting eamestiiess or activity; slow; 
relaxed; liingtiid. 

The water deserts the corpiiscleii^ nnlesa it flow with a 
preoinitato motion : for then it hurries them out along 
with it, till its motion becomes more languid and remvu. 

WotHltrard. 

ttSyn. 1. NegletHfid. etc. (see negUgonX), oareiess, tliought- 
leas. Inattentive, slothful, backward, behindhand. 
ll.t An act of negligence. 

Such manner of men as, by negligence of Magistrates and 
femimtt of lawos, cuoiy oountrio hroedeih great store of. 
J*ut4rnhain, Arte of Eng. Poosio (od. ArberX p. 66. 

remlssailest, w. pi [ME. remyssmleH, < OF. *rc- 
mmailes, < rvmin, pp. of remettre, cast aside: 
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see remi88, remit"} Leavings; scraps; pieces 
of refuse. 

Laade not thv trenohour with many vwnMsifiaft. 

BabeeiBoa[(A,K T. aX p. 28. 

remissful (rj-mls'fhl), a, [< remiss + •ful,} 
Beady to g^nt remission or pardon; forgi^ng; 
gracious. [Bare.] 

As though the Ifeavons, in their rmUotfid doom. 
Took those best-lov'd from worser days to come. 

Drayton, Barons' Wsn^ 1. 11. 

remissibility (rf-mis-i-biPl-ti), n, [< remissible 
+ •ity (see -WK^).] Capability of being remit- 
ted or abated ; the ^aracter of being remissible. 

This is a n^ter testimony of the certainty of the r$- 
miuibUUy of our greatest sios. 

Jer, Taylor, Holy Dying, v. 6. 

The eleventh and last of all the properties that seem to 
be requisite in a lot of punishment is that of remiutbttiiy, 
BenlUutm, Introd. to Murals and Legislation, xv. 26. 

remissible (r$-mis'i-bl), a, [< OF. remissible, 
F. remissible = Bp. remisible =r Pg. remissivel ss 
It. remissihilc, < LL. remissibiiis, pardonable, 
easy, light, < L. remittere, pp. remtssus, remit, 
paraon: see remit, remiss,] Capable of being 
remitted or forgiven. 

They [papists] allow them (certain sins] to ho such as 
deserve punishment, although such as are easily pardon- 
able : romia&tbU, of course, or oxpiahle by an easy i>ont- 
teuoe. Frltham, Bosolvos^ ii. 9. 

remissio injtuia (re-mis'i-6 in-j5'ri-e). [L.: 
remissio, remission; uijnrisp, gen. of injuria, in- 
jury: see injury,} In Scots taw, in an action 
of divorce for adultery, a plea implying that 
the pursuer has already forgiven tne onense; 
condonation. 

remission (rd-mish^pn), n, [< ME. remission, 
remissioun, <'OF. remission, ¥, remission = Pr, 
remissio = Bp. remision = Pg. remissdo ss It. rc- 
missione, rirnissione, < L. rernissioin^), a seudiim 
hack, relaxation, < remittere, pp. remissus, send 
back, remit: see remit} The act of remitting, 
(at) Ine act of sending back. 

The fate of her [Lot's wife] . . . gave rise to the poets* 
flctioii of the loss of Eurydloe and her mniiwtbn into hell, 
for her huaband'a turning to look upon her. 

iStodrAouM, Hist. Bible, UL L {Laiham,) 
(6) The act of sending to a distant place, as money ; re- 
mitiiuice. 

Tlie remimiion of a million every year to England. 

Suift, To tlie Abp. of Dublin, Concerning the Weavera. 
(e) Abatement ; a temporary siihsldonce, as of the force 
or violence of a disease or of pain, as distinguished from 
itUermimiofu in which the discaso leaves the patient en- 
tirely for a time. 

Bemittent [fever] has a morning remission; yellow fever 
has not Quat’n, Med. Diet, p. 1826. 

(d) Dboinution or cessation of intensity ; abatement ; re- 
laxation ; moderation : as, the remissitn of extreme rigor; 
the renUistion of close study or of labor. 

As too much bonding hreaketh tlie bowe, so too much 
rmMon spoyleth the minde. 

Lyly, Eupbues, Anat ol Wil^ p. 112. 

DarktiuHS fell 

Without remission of the blast or shower. 

WordsuHsrth, 

(s) Discharge or relinquishment, as of a debt, claim, or 
right ; a giving up : as, the remission of a tax or duty. 

Another ground of the bishop’s fears is the retnistion of 
the first fruits and tenths. Swift 

CO The act of forgiving; forgiveness; pardon; the giving 
up of the punishment due to a crime. 

Neuertheleese, to them that with deuoclon beholde it 
ofer is graunted clone remyssyon. 

Sir Jt Quytforde, Pylgrymagc^ p. 80. 

My penance is to call Lucetta back. 

And ask remission for my folly past 

iS6alr.,T. G. ofV., L2.06. 
All wickedness is weakness: that plea therefore 
With God or man will gain thee no rnnisrion. 

MUUm, S. A., L 886. 

mteniion and rtmiMlon of fomut. Bee intension, 
—BemlMion of ■bui,in Scrip, deliverance fn>m the guilt 
and penalty of sin. The same word (a^eonclls in the antnor- 
ised version translated remission (Mat. xxvi. 28, eto.X/cr- 
givenm (^1. L 14X and deliveranes (Lnko Iv. 18X~-Re- 
mlBBlon Sunday. Same as Maundy Thursday (which 
see, under maund^ m Bsm. (/) Alwolution, etc. See par- 
don, 

remissive (r^-mis'iv). a, [ss Bp. remisivo, < L. 
remissivus, relaxing, laxative: see remiss.] 1. 
Blackening; relaxing; causing abatement. 
Who bore by tame great Aiax' seven-fold shidd ; 
Whene'er he breathed rsmissive of his might, 

Tired with the incessant slaughters of the fight. 

Pope, Iliad, xiiL 887. 

2. Bemitting; forgiving; pardoning. 

O Lord, at thy abounding love 
To my offence remissive be. 

WUhsr, tr. of the Psalmi^ p. 9& {Latham.) 

remissly (r^-mis'li), adv. In a remiss or negli- 
gent manner; carelessly; without close atten- 
tion; slowlv; slackly; not vigorously; lan- 
guidly; without ardor. 


remit 

remissness (rf^mis'ses), n. The state or char- 
acter of being remiss ; slackness ; carelessness ; 
negligence; lack of ardor or vigor; lack of at- 
tention to any business, duty, or enjg^an^ment in 
the proper time or with the requisite industry. 

The extraordinary remUsenesss of discipline had (til his 
coming) much detracted from the reputation of that Col- 
ledg. Svelyn, Diary, May 10, 1087. 

■ Byn. Oversight, etc. See negligenes. 
remiBSOry (rf-mis'^ri). a. [=s Bp. remisorio, 
< ML. *remis8orius, remissory, < L. remittere, pp. 
remissus, remit: see remiss, remit,} Pertaining 
to remission; serving or tending to remit; ob- 
taining remission. 

They would have us saved by a dally oblation propitia- 
tory, by a saorifice expiatory or remissory. 

Latimer, Semion of the riongh. 

remit (r$-mit'), V . ; pret. and pp. remitted, ppr. 
remitting. fEarly mod. E. also remytte; i ME. 
remitten, < OP. remettre, remetre, also remitter, 
P. remettre = Pr. remetre = Bp. remitir =a Pg. 
remittir = It. rimettere, < L. remittere, send back, 
abate, remit (LL. pardon), < re-, back, + miU 
tore, send: see missile, mission. Of. admit, com- 
mit, emit, permit^, etc.] I. trarm. If. To send 
back. 

And, reverent molster, remitte me summe letter by the 
bringer her of. Patton Letters, IL 07. 

Whether earth 's an animal, and air 
Imbibes, her lungs with coohiess to repair, 

And wliat she sucks, remits, she still requires 
Inlets for air, and outlets for her fires. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xv. 

2. To transmit or send, as money, bills, or other 
things in payment for goods received. 

I have received that money which was remitted here in 
order to release mo from captivity. 

OtidsmUh, Gltlccn of the World, IxxvL 
He promised to remit me what he owed me out of the 
first money he should receive^ hut I never heard of him 
after. FranHin, Autobiog., p. 68. 

8. To restore ; replace. 

In this case the law remits him to his ancient and more 
certain right Blaekstone. {Imp. Diet.) 

4. To tmiisfer. [Rare.] 

lie that vsed to teaoho did not commonlie vse to beate, 
but remitted that ouer to an other mans charge. 

Ascham, The Soholcmaster, p. 48. 

5. In law, to transfer (a causej from one tribu- 
nal or judge to another, particularly from an 
appellate court to tbo court of original juris- 
diction. Hovi remit, n. — 6. To refer. 

Wheche mater 1 remytte ondly to youre ryght wyse dii- 
crocion. Poston Letters, I. 821. 

In the sixth Year of hts Reign, a Controversy arising 
between the two Archbishops of Canterhiiry and York, 
they appealed to Rome, and the Pope remitted it to the 
King and Bishops of England. Baker, Chronicles, p. 28. 

How I have 
Studied your fair opinion, 1 remit 
To time. Shirley, Hyde Fork, ii. 4. 

The arbiter, an officer to whom the pnetor is supposed 
to have remitted questions of fact as to a jury. 

Encye. BrU., II. 812. 

7. To give or deliver up; surrender; resign. 

Prin. Will vou have me, or yoiir pear) again? 

Biron. Neither of either; 1 both twain. 

JShak., L. L. L., v. 2. 469. 
The Egyptian crown 1 to your hands remiL 

Dryden, Tyrannic Love, ilL 1. 

8. To slacken; relax the tension of; hence, 
figuratively, to diminish in intensity; make 
loss intense or violent; abate. 

Those other motives wbliffi gave the animadversions no 
leave to remit a contlnnall vehemence thronghont the 
hook. MBtan, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

As when a bow is snccessivety Intended and remitted, 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 222. 
In a short time we remit our fervour, and endeavour to 
find some mitigation of our duty, and some more eaey 
means of obtaining the same end. 

Jehnsan, Rambler, No. 65. 

9. To refrain from exacting; give up, in whole 
or in part: as, to remit punishment. 

Thy danders I forgive ; and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. Shak., M. forM.,v. 1. 626. 
RsmU awhile the harsh command, 

And hear me, or my heart will break. 

Works, 1.248. 

10. To pardon; forgive. 

Whose soever sins ye rtmil^they arc iwmiffMf unto them. 

John xz. 28. 

Tie the law 

That, if the party who complains remit 
The offender, he is flreed : is 't not so, lords? 

Beau, and FL, Taws of Candy, v. 1. 
Remit 

What's past, and I will meet your best affection. 

SMrisy, Hyde Park, v. 1. 

Ilf. To omit; coaso doing. [Bare.] 

I have remRtsd my versee all this while; I think 1 have 
foigut them. B, Jonson, Poetaster, ill. L 

•SsriL 8. To forward.— 9. To release, rellnquldi. 
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XI. intrana. 1. To slacken; become less in* 
tense or rigorous. 

When our Mstiont mug, the yehemenoe of onr speech 
rmOetoo. ir.ihiNmM, Notec on the Odyssey. {Johntan,) 
How often hsve 1 blest the coming day, 

When toil nmUting lent its turn to play. 

CMdMmUh, Des. Vil., 1. 16. 
She [Sorrow] takeiL when harsher moods retng, 
What slender shade of doubt may flit, 

And makes It yassal onto love. 

Tmtiymm, In Memoriam, zItUL 

2. To abate by growing less earnest, eager, or 
active. 

By degrees they mngtedof their Indnstry, loathed their 
buslnos^ and gave way to their pleasures. Souih. 

8. In med.f to abate in violence for a time with- 
out intermission: as, a fever remits at a cer- 
tain hour every day.— 4. In cow., to transmit 
money, etc. 

They obliged themselves to rtmU after the rate of twelve 
hundred thonsand pounds sterling per annum. Addison. 

Bcmlttiiig bilious fevar. remitting Icteric fever. 
See/ewri. 

remit (r^mito* a. [< remiU 1. In Scots law^ 
a remission ; a sending back, in judicial procedure, 
applied to an interlocutor or Judgment transferring a 
cause either totally or partially, or for some specific pur- 
pose, from one tribuusl or judge to another, or to a judi- 
cial nominee, for the execution of the purposes of the 
remit. 

2. A formal communication from a body hav- 
ing higher jurisdiction, to one subordinate to it, 
rei^tment (r$-mit'ment), n, [< remit + 

Of. It. rimetUmonto.'] “The act of remitting, or 
the state of being remitted; remission; remit.- 
tance; forgiveness; pardon. 

Yet all law, and God’s law especially, grants every where 
to error easy remitmentM, even where the utmoat penalty 
exacted were no undoing. MiUotij Tetrachordon. 

remittable (rf-mit'a-bl), a, [< remit + -aft/c.] 
Same as remissible. “ Cotgrnve. 
remittal (re-mlt'al), M. [< remit + -a/.] 1. 
A remitting; a giving up; surrender. — 2. The 
act of sending, as money; remittance, 
remittance (rf-mit'ans), ». [< remit + -ance.“\ 
1. The act of transmitting money, bills, or the 
like, to another place.— 2. A sum, bills, etc., 
remitted in payment. 

remittancer (ro-mit'an-s6r), n. [< remittance 
+ One who sends a remittance. 

Your memorialist was stopped and arrested at Bayonne, 
by order from his rrmUtancera at Madrid. 

Cumberland, Memoirs, II. 170. (LatluinfL) 

remittee (Te-m1t-e0» [< remit + -cci.] A 

person to whom a romittaiico is sent, 
remittent (re-mit'ent), a, an<l n. [= F. remet- 
taut ss 8p. remitente s= Pg. remittente =s It. ri- 
mettentCf < L. remitton{t-)aj ppr. of remittercy 
remit, abate see remit.'] I, «. Temporarily 
abating; having remissions from time to time: 
noting diseases the symptoms of which di- 
minish very considerably, but never entirely 

disappear as in intermittent diseases Biliary, 

epidemic, infutUe. marsh remittent fbver. See 
ySMTi.—lt^ttent biUous fbver. see /eiwri.— Be- 
mlttent fever. Sec /nwri.-' Yellow remittent fever. 

Ho^everi. 

H, n. Same as remittent fever (whicli see, 
under fever^). 

remitter\Cre-mit'6r), n. [< remit + H?rl.] One 
who remits, (a) One who makes romittanoe for pay- 
ment (6) One who pardons. 

Not properly pardoners, forgivers, or remtUtere of sin, as 
though the sentence in heaven dopuiided upon the sen- 
tence in earth. FvXke, ^gainst Alluti, p. 143. (Latham.) 

remitter^ (r6-mit'6r), n. [< OF. remitter, re- 
mettre. inf. used as a noun: see remit, v.] In 
law, tno sending or setting back of a person 
to a title or right ho had before; the restitu- 
tion of a more ancient and certain right to a 
person who has right to lands, but is out of pos- 
session, and has afterward the freehold cast 
upon him by some subsequent defective title, by 
operation of law, by virtue of which ho enters, 
the law in such ease reinstating him as if pos- 
sessing under his orimnal title, free of encura- 
branoes suffered by the possessor meanwhile. 
In Hillary term I went. 

You laid, if I returned next ’eixe in Lent, 

1 ^uld be in remitter of your grace. 

Donne, Batlrea, ii. 

remittitar (rd-mit'i-t^r), n. [L., Mt is sent 
back' or remitted.] In law : {a) Relinquish- 
ment of a part of the damages found by a jury. 
(6) The return of a record from the court of 
review to the lower court for proceedings as 
^cifled, as for execution or a new trial. Afn- 
derson. Diet, of Law. 

Idmittor (rf-mit'qr), n, [< remit + -ori.] In 
law, same as remitter^, 

ramiiaAt (rem'n^t), a. and n. [Contr. from 
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remcimni, remanent, < ME. rememnt,remmauniy 

< OF. remenant, remenaunt, remainder : see re- 
manent] I,t a. Remaining; yet left. 

But when bo once had entred Taradlae, 

The rmnane world he iustly did deapiae. 

Syloetter, to. of Bartaa’a Wtnka, ti^ Eden. 
H. n. 1. That which is left or remains; the 
remainder; the rest. 

The remenant were anhangeil, moore and loaao. 

That wore conaentant of thla oiirafdneaae. 

Chaueer, fhyalciaira Tale, 1. 276. 
Tlie remnant that are left of the captivity there in the 
province are in great afliiotion and repntach. h'eli. i. 8. 
Weatward the wanton Zephyr wiiiga hia tiight, 
Pleaa'd with thewmnanto of d^^rting light 

Drydefi, to. of Ovid a Metaiuorph., i. 78. 

2. Specifically, that which remains afu>r the 
last cutting of a web of cloth, bolt of ribbon, or 
the like. 

Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant! 

Shat., T. of the S., Iv. 3. 112. 
It ia a garment made of remnants, a life ravelletl out 
into etida, a line diaooiiiliiued. Ihmne, Lettcra, iv. 

I am old and good for nothing; but, aa the atore-keepera 
aay of their remiMnUat cloth, I am but a fag end, and you 
may have me for what you pleaae to give. 

The Century, XXXV. 742. 
■Byn. /huidt^etc. See yrmotn/iir. 

Eemoboth, Bemboth (rem'v-both, rcm'both), 
n. [Appar. Egypt.] In the early church, a 
class of monks who lived chiefly in citjes in 
companies of two or three, without an abbot, 
and were accused of loading worldly and dis- 
orderly lives. Also called SarolMtH^. 
remodel (rc-mod'ol), v. t. [< F. remodeter, re- 
model; ns re- 4- model, r.] To model, sliapo, 
or fasliion anew; reconstruct, 
remodification (re-mod'i-fi-kn'shpn), n. [< re- 
modify + -ation, after modijieation.] The act 
of modifying again ; a repeated modificat ion or 
cliange. Imp. JHci. 

remodify (re-mod 'i-fi), r. t. [< re- + modify.] 
To modify again; shapo anew; reform. Jmp. 
Diet. 

remold, remould (re-mold'), r. t. [< re- + 
mold^.] To mold or shape*anew. JJ. 

Prin. of Sociol., $ 578. 

remoleculization (re-mo1-e-ku-li-7.a'shqn), n. 
[< re- + molecule 4- -Ke 4- -ation.] A renr- 
rangeinent among the molecules of a body, 
leading to the foimation of new eom[»onndH. 

The pnrpego of thit IbookI ... Im to Buggegt h theory 
of the manner in which the germs act in prodnclng 
disease. It is that, thnmgh the power which th(‘ bac- 
teria fiossosa ill the retnjolec^iiaHon of matter, tlicy (*aiiHe 
the formation and diffusion through the system of oiganic 
alkalies having poisonous qualities cornpamblc witli those 
of Btiyclinine. Pup. Sei Mo., XXVI. 1.S4. 

remoUient (re-mol'i-imt), a. r< L. rcmoUUm{t-)s, 
ppr. of make soft again, softim ; see 

re- and mollify.] Mollifying: softiuiing. [Unre.l 
remolten (re-mortn), p. a. [Pt,. of mnclt.] 
Melted again. 

It were gwai, therefore, to try whetlier glass remtndten 
do leessc aiiy weight. Bac^tn, Nat. Hist., 4 791). 

remonetization (re-mon^e-ti-za'shon), n. [< F. 
remonetisation ; as remonetize 4- -ation, ^ The 
act of remonetizing. 

remonetize (rc-mon'e-tlz), v. f.; pr(4. and pp. 
remonetized, ppr. remmeUzing. [< F. remont^- 
tiser; as re- + monetize.] To restore to circu- 
lation in the shape of money; make again a 
legal or standard money of account, us gold or 
silver coin. Also spelled remonetise. 
remonstrablef (rf-mon'stra-bl), a. [< remou- 
stra(tc) 4- -able.] Capable of demonstration. 

Was it such a sin for Adam to oat a forbidden apple? 
Yea ; the greatness is remonstrabk in the event. 

Hsv. T. Adams, Works, If. S.'iC. 

remonstrance (re-mon'straus), n. [< OF. rc- 
motistranec, F. remontrance = It. rimosfranza, 

< ML. remonstrantUi, < remonstran(t-)s, ppr, 
of remonstrare, remonstrate; see remonstrant.] 
If. The act of remonstrating; demonstration; 
manifestation ; show; exhibit; statement; rep- 
resentation. 

Make raah rsmmilrance of my hidden power. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 897. 
The committee . . . concluded upon “a new general 
remmWtranea to be made of the state of the kingdom." 

Chrsndon, Civil Wars, 1. 1B7. 

Tis strange. 

Having seven years expected, and so much 
Bammistranes of her husband’s loss at sea, 

8ho should continue thus. Shirley, Hyde Park, L 1. 

2. The act of remonstrating; ex])ostulation; 
strong representation of reasons, or statement 
of facts and reasons, against something com- 

g lained of or opposed ; hence, a paper contain- 
ig such a representation or statement. 


remonBtrator 

A largo family of daughters have drawn up a twmoa- 
ttnifiM, in which they set forth that, their fatnei having 
refused to take in the Spectator . . . Addison. 

The English clergy, . . . when they have dischargoil the 
formal and exacted duties of religion, arc not very for- 
ward, by gratuitous inspeuilun and remonstrance, to keep 
alive and diffuse a due sense of religion in their parisli- 
ionera. Sydney Smith, in Ijuly lluUiuid, ill. 

3. In the Rom. Catli. Ch., same as monstrance. — 

4. r«ip.] In ccc/cM. /fMf., a document consisting 
of five articles expressing the points of diver- 
gence of the Dutch Arminians (Remonsfranls) 
from strict Calvinism, presented to the stales 
of Holland and West Friesland in KUO. - The 
Grand Bamonstranoe, in Kny. hist., a rcnioiistmiicc pre- 
sented to King ('liarles I., after Hiloptlon by tlic Ih nse of 
Commons, in 1041. It recited the recent abiisim in the 
government, and outlined various rufuriiis. 3 £ 83 m. 2. Pro- 
test. See censure, v. 

remonstrant (ru-mon'strant), a, and n. [= F. 
remontrant = it. rimostrnnte, < ML. remon- 
stran{i-)s, ppr. of remonstrare, exhibit, remon- 
strate: see remonstrate.] I. a. 1. Expostula- 
tory; urging strong reasons against an act; 
inclined or tending to remonstrate. 

“Then^aro very valuable 1>ooksalM)iit antiquities. . . . 
Why should Mr. CHHaubon's iii>t ho valuable? ..." said 
lX)ruthoa, with more rewmistrant energy. 

Ceorye. JSliut, MidUlemaroh, xxii. 

2. Belonging or pertaining to tlie Armiuian 
party called UomonstrantH. 
n. n. 1. (.)fio who remonstrates. 

Tlio defence of the mnotiMrant, ns far as we are bi" 
fomied of it, is that he ought not to be removed because 
he liHs violatoil no law of MnsHnehusetts. 

B'. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 1B9. 
Specifically — 2. [cop.] One of the Anninians, 
who formulated their creed (a. d. IfilO) in five 
articles entitled the Remonstrance. 

They have projecietl to reconcile the tnipists and the 
biitliorans anil the Calvinists, the remmmtrnnts and con- 
tra renionstranlH. Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. IWIfi), II. 64. 

remonstrantly (rrwnon'strant-li), adv. Ill a 
remonstrant manner; nunonstrativoly; as or 
by remonstrance. 

Mother," said Dorondii, ''don’t let ns 

think of It ill that way." 

Georye Kiwi, Daniel Dertmda, 1111. 
romonstrato (re-mon'strat), c. ; prtd;. and pp. 
remonstrated, ppr. remonstrating. [< ML. re- 
monstratus, jifi, of remonstrare (> It. rimostrare s=: 
F. remontrtr), exhibit, represent, demonstrate, 
< Id. re-, i^ain, 4- monstrare, show, exhibit: see 
monstration. monster, r., and cf. demonstrate.] 

1, intrans. If. To exhibit; demonstrate; prove. 
It [the death of Lady Carliery ) was not ... of so much 

trouble as two fits of a coniinoii ague ; so careful was God 
to remonstrate to all that stood in that sad attendance 
that this soul was dear to him. 

Jer. Taylor, Funeral Sermon on Udy (barbery. 

2. To exhibit or present strong reasons against 
an act, measure, or any course of proceedings; 
expcmtulate : as, to rtmonstrate with a person 
on his conduct; cotiscieiice remonstralesngainHt 
a proflignte life. 

Corimral Trim by f icing in the service hail learned to 
obey, and not to renmutrate. 

Sterne, THstram Shandy, ii. 16. 
— ByntL 2. Jtejmme. Jiehuke, etc. (see censure), object, pro- 
test, reason, ooiitplaiii. 

Il.t trans. i. To show by a strong represen- 
tation of reasons; set forth forciVdy; show 
cUqirly. 

I consider that in two very great instances it was re- 
monstrated that Christianity was the greatest prosecution 
of natural justice and equality in the whole world. 

Jer. Tayltrr, (/rent Exemplar, Prof., p. 

Do L’Tsle, alarmeil at the cruel fiiirpoii of this unux- 
pectod visit, remonstrated to his bnither ottlccr tin- uikIo- 
signing and gooil-natured warmth of his friend. 

Hist. Duelliny (M'ie), p. 146. 
2. To show or point out again. 

1 will remonstrate to you the third door. B. Jonsmi. 
remonstration (re-mon-stra'slion), //. [< ML. 
rvmonstraUo{n-), < remonstrare, c^xhibit: see 
remonstrate.] The act of nuiioiisf rating; a 
remonstrance. 

He went many times over the case of Ids wife, the judg- 
ment of the doctor, bis own rciHiatcd renumstrafinn. 

Harper's May., LXJV. 248. 

remonstratiYe (re-mon'sti*n-tiv), a. [< remon- 
strate 4- -irr.] 6f, belonging to, or charac- 
terized by remonstrance; oxpostulatory ; re- 
monstrant. Imp. Diet. 

remOBBtratively (re-mon'Rtrii-tiv-li), adv. In 
a remonstrative manner; i*om’6nfltrantly. Imp, 
Diet. 

remonBtrator (re-mon'stra-tqr), w. [< remon- 
strate 4- -ori.] One who remonstrates; a re- 
monstrant. 

And orders were sent down for clapping up throe of the 
chief remondrators. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Ofvii I'lincs, an. 16ea 
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remonstratory (rf-mon'Btr^t$-ri), «. r< 
monatrate + •ory,'} ExpoHtulatory ; remon- 
Btrative. [Bare.] 

**Como, conio, Blketi^'* siild the Jew, iipjpealliiK to him in 
a remvnittraUiry tone. Dickens, Oliver Twlnt, xvl. 

remontant (ro-mon'tant), a, and ». [< F. re- 

montant^ ppr. of rcriiontvr, reinount: boo re- 
mount.'] L a. In horL^ riloomiiij? » necoud 
time late in the HeaHon : noliuj; a claHK of roHCH. 

The Baronne PrdvoHt, which l« now tin* oldest type 
among hybrid retnoniant rosoH. The CetUurif, XXVI. 86a 

n. n. In horl,f a hybrid pcTpotual rose which 
blooms tv^ieo in a season. 

Beautiful white rostw, whose places Imvo not been filled 
by any of tlie iiHiirpiiiK miwntantn. 

The Century, XXVI. 36a 

remontoir (rc»-nion-iwor'), V, [< F, remontoir^ 
< rciMOMfrr, wind up: s(»e m/mwwf.] In 
a kind of eseapeiiiont in which a uniform im- 
pulse is ^iv<Mi to the peritlulum or balance by 
a special contriviuKM* upon which the train 
of wheel-worU uels, iiiKtetMi of communicating 
directly with the pendulniii or balance. 

remora (rcin'o-rji ), «. [= F. nUnora, rdmorc s=s 

8p. remora = J^g. It., remora^ < L. remora^ a de- 
lay, hindrance, also the fish cr/tcnir/s, the suck- 
iiig-fisii (cf. remorari^ stav, delay), < r^-, back, 
+ morn, thday, the fish ecJwncuf (see Echetwia),’] 
If. ]>el:iy; obslaele; hindrance. 

A gentle answer is an excellent rnnnra to the progreasea 
of anger, whetiier in thyself or others. 

Jer, Taylftr, Works (ed. 183fiX I. 214. 

We had Ids promise to stay for us, hut the remara*a and 
dlsnpiM)tntnientM we mot with in the Boad had put us 
backward in our Journey. 

Maututrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 4a 

2. (a) The sucking-fish, Kcheneia remora, or 
any fish of tlic family KehencUUdso, having on 
the top of the lictul a flattened oval adhesive sur- 
faces by means of wliicli it can attach itself firm- 
ly to various objects, as another fish, a shiit’s 
bottom, etc., but whether for proUH'ti<ui or coii- 
voyanc<.', or both, lias not been satisfactorily 
ascertained. It was fomierly believed to liave 
the power of delaying or slopping ships. Si^e 
cuts under Kehcncia and Jlhomhoehirus, (b) 
[cap.] [NL. (dill, 1802),] A genus of such 
fishes, based on the species above-named. 

All sodHlnoly there clove unto her kcole 
A little llsh, that inun eall lienwra^ 

Which stopt her course. 

Speiiner, Worlds Vaiiltie, 1. 108. 

1 uiii seized on here 
By n land remora: 1 cannot stir, 

14 or move, but us he pleases. 

B, JoniKm, Poetaster, ill. 1. 

3. Ill mod,, a stoppage or stagnation, as of the 
blood.— 4. In aurg,, an instrument to retain 
parts ill place: not now in use. — 5. In a ser- 
pent: mi*e, confined to certain modoru blazons. 

remoratet (rem'p-rat). v, t [< L. remorataa, 
pp. of renwrari, stay, linger, delay, hinder, de- 
fer, < re-, back, + morari, delay. Cf, ^^woro.] 
To hinder; delay, hup. Diet, 

remorcet, n. An obsolete snelling of remorse. 
remordt (re-iii6i*d'), v. f< ME, rew/orr/^M. < OF. 
remordre, J?\ rvmordrc^Fr, remordre = Cat. rc- 
mordir = Sp. l*g, rnnorder = It . rimordcre, < L, 
remordervf vex, tiisturb, lit. ‘bite again,’ < rc-, 
again, + mordcrc, bite: see mordant Of. rc- 
morae.'] I, trans. 1. To strike with remorse; 
touch with compassion. 

¥e shut dullen of the rndotiosso 
Of us sely Trojans, but if nnitlio 
Bemonie yow, or vertu of youre troutho. 

Chaucer, Trollus, |v. 14M. 

2. To afflict. 

God . . . remordith som folk liy adversite. 

Chaucer, Ikwthlits, Iv. a 

8. To rebuke. 

Noght eueredlke man Unit calcs the lorde. 

Or mercy askes, sal hafe till blise, 

His consoleiic 3 hot he retnnrde. 

And wirke thl wll, dr. meiide his lyfe. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. PuruividlX p. 108. 
Kehukynge and remmaim^, 

Aud uothyiige acconlynge. 

SkeBim, Against the Scots. 

H. intrana. To feel remorse. 

His conscience remordiny agayne the destruction of so 
noble a prince. Sir T. Kiyot, The Govemour, 11. 6. 

remordencyf (re-mdr'den-si), n. [< ^remor- 
den{t) (< h. remtrden{t-)8, ppr. of remordere, 
vex : see re.mord) + -cy.] (Tompunction ; re- 
morse. 

That retnordeney of conscldnoe. that extremity of grief, 
they feel within themselves. KQHugbeek, Bemions, p. 176. 

remor6f,r. t [< L. remoraH, stay, hinder: see 
renamite.'l 'I'o cheek; hinder. 
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No bargalna or aooounta to make; 

Nor Land nor Lease to let or take: 

Or U we had, should that remarc ns, 

When all the world *• our own before utf 

.Brome, Jorial Crew, I. 

remorse (rf-m6rs0, n. [Formerly also remorve; 

< ME. remora, < OP. remora, F. remorda ss Pg. 
remorso s= It. rimorao, < LL. remorava, remorse, 

< It, remorderc, m, rcfnoraua, vex: see retnord,} 

1. Intense and painful re;^t due to a con- 
sciousness of guilt; the pain of a guilty con- 
science; deep regret with self-condemnation. 

The Bemone for his (King Richard's] ITndutifulneu 
towards his Father was living In him till he died. 

Baker, Clut>nlclo8, p. 67. 
It is natural for a man to feel especial remorm at his sins 
when he first begins to think of religion ; he ought to feel 
hitter sorrow and keen repentance. 

J, U, Neuman, i^aroohial Bermona i* 182. 
We liavo her own confession at full length, 

Made In the firit remarae. 

Browfdng, Ring and Book, 1. 104. 

2t. Sympathetic sorrow; pity; compassion. 
“Pity," she cries, “some favopr, some remarae t" 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 267. 
I am too merciful, I find it, friends^ 

Of too soft a naiiiru, to be an ofiloer ; 

1 liear too much remarae. 

Fletcher (and another ?), Frophetesa ilL 2. 
■■Syn. 1. Campunctwn, Itegret, etc. (see repsnfanee). self- 
reproach, self-condemtittiloii, anguish, stingsof conscience. 

remorsedt (re-in6rst'), [< remorse + -ed^.^ 
Pccliug romorse or compunction. 

Tlie remoraed sinner begins first with the tender of bnmt 
offerings Bp. Hall, Oontcinplations (ed. Tegg), V. 160. 

remorseful (r§-m6rs'f fil), «. [Formerly also re- 
moreeful; < remorae + -ful^ 1. Full of re- 
morse: impressed with a sccise of guilt. — 2t. 
Compassionate ; feeling tenderly. 

He was none of these remoraed men. 
Gentle and affable ; but fierce at all times, and mad then. 

Chapman, Iliad, xx. 

8f. Causing compassion ; pitiable. 

Rurylochus straight hasted the report 
Of this his f ellowes most remtmayul fate. 

Chapman, Odyssey, x. 

«B3m. 1. See repentance. 

remorsefully (rf-mdrs'ffil-i), adv. In a remorse- 
ful manner. 

remorsefulness (re-tnfirH'ffil-nes), n. The state 
of being reniorHcful. 

remorsdess (r^-mfirs'les), a, [Formerly also 
remorceleas; <, remorae + -fcK/»*.] Without r<v 
morso; uupitying; cruel; iuBerisible to distress. 
Women are s<}ft, tiilhl, pitiful, and flexible; 

Thou stem, obiluratu, flinty, rough, remaradeaa. 

5/iaJir., 8 Hen. VI., L 4. Ut 
Atropos for Liicftia came, 

And with renw/mefese cruelty 
Spoil'd at once both fruit and tree. 

MUUin, Rpituph on M. of Win., 1. 29. 
■sSlOI. Pitiless, merciless, rutlilOMS, relentless, unrelent- 
ing, savage. 

remorselessly (re-in6i*H'le8-li), adv, lu a re- 
morseless manner; witlioiii. remorse, 
remorselessness (re-infirs'les-iies), n. The state 
or quality of being remorseless; insensibility 
to distress. 

remote (re-mot'), a. [< ME. remote, < OP. remoi, 
m., remote, f., = Sp. Pg. m/mfo = It. remoto, 
rimoto, < L. remotna, pp. of rmnovere, remove : 
see remove,'} 1. Distant in {dace; not near; 
far removed: as, a remote country; a remote 
peo{do. 

Here oon [treol, there eon to leve a fer remoto 
1 bolde is fnxKie. 

PaUadiua, Husbondrie (E. K. T. B.X p. IM. 
RemaU. unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po. 

GofctomfCA, Traveller, 1. 1. 

2. Distant or far away, in any sense, (a) Diitant 
in time, past or future : aa, remote antiquity. 

It is not all remote and even apparent good that affects 
us. Locke. 

The hour conceal'd, and so remote the fear. 

Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 

Pope, Essay on Man, ilL 7a 
When rmoto faturltv is brought 
Before the keen inquiry of her thought. * 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 492. 
Some say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the soul iii sleep. Shelley, Mont Blanc^UL 
Do we not know that what is rrmoto and Indefinite af- 
fects men far less than what is near and certain? 

Macatday, Disabilities of Jews. 
(b) Mediate; by Intervention of smnethliig else; not proxi- 
mate. 

From the effect to the remoteal cause. QraneQU. 

Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter course, . . . 
And gains remote conclusions at a Jump. 

Cowper, Oonversatlon, 1. 164. 
The animal has sympathy, and is moved by sympathetic 
Impulses, hut these are never altruistic; the ends are 
never remote. 

Q. H. Lewee, Probs. of Life and Mind, L iL |61. 


nmoanfe 

(e) Allen; foreign; not agreeing: e% a proposition 
nom reason, (d) BepiuSted: Astracied. 

As nothing ought to be more In onr wishes, so nothing 
seems more remote from onr hopea, than the Universal 
Peace of the Christian World. 

SUttingJM, Sermons, IL vL 

These small waves raised by the evening wind are as 
remote from storm as the smooth refleotiug surface. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 14a 

Wherever the mind places itself by any thought, either 
amongst or remote from all bodies, it can In this uniform 
idea of space nowhere find any bounds. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xvll. 4. 

(e) Distant in consanguinity or affinity : a% a remoto kins* 
man. (/) Blight; inconsiderable; not closely connected ; 
having slight relation : oil a remote analogy between cases ; 
a remoto resemblance In form or color ; specifically, in the 
law of evidence, having too slight a bearing npon the ques- 
tion In oontroversy to afford any ground for inference. (0) 
In mwie, having but slight relation. Bee relation, 8. (A) 
In sodf. and ItoL, distant from one another; few or sparse, 
as spots on a surtaco, etc.— Bomote oaUM, the cause of 
a cause ; a cause which contributes to the production of 
the effect by tho concurrence of another cause of the 
samo kind.— Remote key. see kepi Remote matter, 
(at) In metaph., mattor unprepared for the reception of 
any partlciilar form, (b) In logic: (1) llie terms of a 
syllogism, as coiitrodlstinguished from the propositions, 
which lutMr arc the Immediate matter. (2) Terms of a 
proposition which are of such a nature that it is impossi- 
ble that one should ho true of the other. 

When is a proposition said to consist of matter remote 
or nnnatural? When the predicat agroeth no manner of 
way with tho siibioct ; as, ii man is a norso. 

Blundenitte, Arte of Logioke (1590), iii. 8. 

Remote mediate mark. See marki.— Remote poiii- 
Ulity, in law. See poaaibility, 8. 
remotedtf g* [< remote + -ed^,} Removed; 
distant.. 

1 must now gn wander llko a Oaine 
In forraigne Ciountries and retnoted climes. 

Ileywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 

remotely (re-mot'li), adv. Ill a remot-e manner. 

(a) At a distance in space or time ; not nearly. (6) Not 
proxlmately ; not directly : as, renuttely connected, (e) 
Slightly ; in a small degree : aa to be renudely affected by 
an event. 

remoteness (re-mot'nes), n. 1. The state of 
being remote, in any sense. — 2. In the law of 
conveyancing, a ground of objection to the va- 
lidity of an estate in real property, attempted 
to be created, but not created in such manner 
as to take effect within the time prescribed by 
law (computed with reference to a life or lives 
in being), so that, if canned into effect, it would 
protract tho inalienability of land against the 
policy of the law. Bee perpetuity, 
remouon (r^-mo'sbon), n. [< OF. ^remotion 
= Sp. remoinon = Pg. rcmof&o = It. rimozionc, 

< L. remotio^n-), a removing, removal, < re- 
movere, pp. remotua, remove: seo remove, re- 
mote.] If. Tho act of removing; roinoval. 

This act persuades me 
That this remotion of the duke and her 
Is practice only. Shak., T.ear, 11. 4. 115. 

2. The state of being remote; remoteness. 
[Bare.] 

The sort of idealised life- life in a state of remcHan, 
unrealised, and translated Into a neutral world *of high 
cloudy antiquity — which tho tragedy of Athens detnandod 
for its atmosphere. Re Quincey, 'Hieory of G rook Tragedy. 

remotivet (re-mo'tiv), a. [< remote + -»r<?.] 
Removing, iii tho sense of declaring impossible. 
- Remotlve prox>08ltlon, in logic, a proposition which 
declares a relation to be impossflde : tlins, to say that a 
man is blind is only privative, but to say that a statue is 
Incapable of seeing is remniive. 

remould, v. t. Boo remold. 
remount (r^-mount'), v, [< ME. remounten, < 
OF. (and F.) remonter, moimt again, reascend, 
F. remonter, mount again, furnish again, wind 
amiin, etc., = Bp. Pg. remontar ss It. rimontare, 

< ML. remoniare, mount again, < re-, again, + 
montarc, mount: see mounts, v.] L trana. To 
mount again or anew, in any sense. 

Bo peyned thel tliat were with kynge Arthur that thel 
haue nym remountsd on his horse. 

MefiinOL B. T. R.), 1. 119. 

One man takes to pieces the syringes which have Just 
been used, burns the leathers, dlsiiifeota the metal parts, 
and sends them to the instrument-miker to be vismountod. 

NBwtenUh Century, XXIV. 86S. 

n. intrana. 1. To mount again; reascend; 
specifically, to mount ahorse again. 

He, btoke returning by the Tvorie dnro, 

Renwwnted up ss light as chearefull Larke. 

Spencer, F. Q., 1. 1. 44. 

Stout Cymon soon remow/da, and cleft In two 
His rival's head. Drydan, Oym. and Iph., L aoa 

2. To go baek, as in order of time or of reason- 
ing. 

The shortest and the sorest way of arriving at real 
knowledge Is to unlearn the lessons we have been taught 
to remount to first prtnolplea and take nobody's word 
about them. BdUnghroke, Idea of a Patriot King. 




remutation 


xamonnt (ff-uonntOy n, [< remount^ v.] The 
opportunity or means of remounting; speeifi- 
eauy. a f^sh horse with its fnmiture; also, a 
supply of fresh horses for cavalry, 
removability (rf-m5-v§-biri-ti), n. [< re- 
movable + -ity (see -WW^).] The capacity of 
being removahle, as from an office or a station ; 
liability to removal. 

remoVMle (rf-mO'va-bl), a, [< remove + -able. 
Of. Pg. removivel s It. rimovioile,'] Capable of 
being removed ; admitting of or subject to re- 
moval, as from one place to another, or from 
an office or station. 

Such onrmte is mnoveMe at the pleaiure of the rector 
of the mother church. Parergou. 

The wharves at the water level are provided with a 
railroad aud with renmaJbU freight sheds. 

Harpw^t Mag., L&XIX. 02. 

removably (rS-md' v^bli ), adv. So as to admit 
of removal : as, a box fitted removably » 
removal (re-mO'vjil), ». [< remove + The 
act of removing, iii any sense of that word. «gyn. 
Displacement, dlsTodgment, transference, withdrawal, dls> 
missal, ejection, elimination, suppression, abatement, 
remove (re-mOv'), t>.; pret. and pp. removed, 
npr. removing, [Early mod. E. also remeve; < 
Me. removen, remevon, < OF. ^ removes* , *rcmou- 
ver, later removoir, remouvoir sar 8p. Pg. remover 
= It. rimuorere, remuoverc, < L. removere, move 
back, draw back, sot aside, remove, < re-, back. 
+ movere, move: see move,'] 1. trans, 1, To 
move from a position ooeupied ; cause to change 
place ; transfer from one point to another; put 
from its place in any manner. 

To trusten soin wyght is a prove 
Of trouthe, and forthy wolde I fayne remem 
Thy Mrrong ooneeyta. Chaucer, Tndlus, 1. U91. 

Remeve thl rewle up aud down tU that the stremes of 
the Sonne shyne thorgh bothe holes of thl rewle. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, 11. 2. 

Whan thol saiigh Claudas men assembled thel smote 
on hem so harde that the! made hem remeve place. 

JVeWtn<K. K. T. 8.), Hi. 410. 

Thou Shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark. 

Deut. xlx. 14. 

Moved ! In good time ; lot him that moved you hither 

Remove you hence. Shak., T. of the 8., IL 1. 197. 

Hoes ho not sue that he Is only removing the difficulty 
one step farther? Macaulay , Sadler's Refutation Refuted. 

2. To displace from an office, post, or situation. 


Not to feed your ambition with a dukedom, 

By the remove of Alexander, but 
To serve your country. Shirley, The Traitor, it 1. 
Three removee to as bad at a fire. 

Franklin, Wsy to Wealth. 

2. The distance or space through which any- 
thing is removed; interval; stage; stop; es- 
pecially, a step in any scale of gradation or 
descent. 

That which we boast of to not anything, or at the most 
but a remove from nothing. 

Sir T. Browne, Rellglo Medici, 1. (M). 
Our cousins too, eveu to the fortieth remove, sll rt)' 
membered their affinity. QvldemiUh, Vicar, i. 

3. In English public schools: (a) Promotion 
from one class or division to another. 

Keeping a good enough place to get their regular yearly 
rnnotw. T. Hughee, Tom Brown at Rugby, 1. 9. 

The desire of getting his remove with Julian. 

F, W, Farrar, Julian Home, Hi. 

Hence — (b) A class or division. 

When a boy cornea to Eton, he is "placed ** by the head 
master In some class, division, or remoM. 

Weetmineter Rev., N. S., XIX. 490. 

4t. A posting-stage ; the distance between two 
nesting-places on a road. 

Here *s a petition from a Florentine, 

Who hath for four or Hve removee come short 
To tender It herself. Shak., All’s Well, v. 8. 181. 

6f. The raising of a siege. 

If they set down before *s, for the remove 
Bring up your army. Shak,, Oor., i. 2. 28. 

6f . The act of changing a horse’s shoe from one 
foot to another, or for a new one. 

nis horse wanted two removee. your horse wanted nalla 
Swift, Advice to Servants (Qrooni). 

7. A dish removed from table to make room 
for something else : also, a courso. 
removed (r§-m5vd'), a, [< ME. removed; pp. 
of remove, v,] Remote; separate from others; 
specifically, noting a grade of distance in rela- 
tionship and the like: as, **a lie seven times 
removed, Shak,^ As you Like it, v. 4. 71. 

Look, with what courteous attllon 
It waves you to a more remimd gnnind. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 4. tfl. 
The nephew Is two df^rees removed from the coinriioii 
ancestor : via., his own grandfather, the father of THIuh. 

Blaeketone, Com., II. xlv. 


resound, < re-, back, + mugire, bellow, low: see 
mugient,] Rebellowing. 

Earthquakes accompanied with remugient otdioes, and 
ghastly murmurs from bolow. 

Dr. H, More, Mystery of Godlliioss, p. 63. 

remiinert (re-mu'n^^r), r, t, [< OF. remunerer, 
F. t^munSrer s Sp. Pfj. remum ror = It. rimme- 
rare, < L. remunerari, remnuemrf, reward, re- 
munerate: see remuneratv,] To remunerate. 

Esohewo the ovyll, or ellys thou shalt be deceyved atte 
last; and ever do wele, and attc last thou shal be retnun 
ered therfor. 

Jeml Rivere, Dlctea and Sayings of the PhUosophers, slg. 

(E. Hi. b. {Laiham.) 

remunerability (re-mu^ne-ra-biri-ti ), n . [< re- 
mumrable + -ity (see -biltty)’.] The cajiacity of 
being remunerated or rewarded. 

The liberty and remunerability of human actions. 

Bp. Peareon, Kxi>us. of t^eed, U. 

remunerable (re-mu'ng-ra-bl), a, [= Sp. re- 
muuerable; as remuncr + -able.] Capable of 
being romuneratod or rewarded; fit or proper 
to be recornpoiised. • Bailey, 
remunerate (re-mu'ne-rat), v, t , ; pret. and pp. 
remunerated, ppr. remunerating, [< L. 
mratm, pp. oirmnuturan, remunerare, reward, 
remunerate, < re-, again, + munvrari, munerare, 
give: see 7//tin6Tafr. Ci.remnner,] To reward; 
recompense; riMpiite, in a good sense; pay an 
equivalent to for any service, loss, expense, or 
otner sacrifice. 

She no doubt with royal favour will remunerate 
The least of your deserts. 

Webeier atui Dekker, 81r Thomas Wyatt, p, 18. 

The boiiiT hour Is near 
That shall remunerate thy tolls severe. 

Ctnvper, To Win, WHberforco, 1792. 

» Syn. Reampenee, Cmupeneate, etc. (see indemnify), re- 
pay. 

remuneration (re-mu-ne-ra'shon), n, [< OP. 
renmneraeUni, remunrratwn, F. 'h'mtnirration =s 
Pr. remuneration = 8p. remuncraruni s Pg. re- 
mwneragSo =s It. remuueraiHone, < Ij. remuncra- 
iio{n-), a repaying, recompense, reward, < re- 
munerari, remunerate: see remumrate,] 1. 
The act of remunerating, or paying for st^iMoos, 
loss, or sacrifices. — 2. What is given to re- 
munerate; the equivalent given for services, 
loss, or sufferings. 

0, let not virtue seek 


He removed the Bishop of Hereford from being Trea- 
surer, and put another In his Place. 

Raker, Chronicles, p. 146. 
But does the Court a worthy man remove, 

That Instant, 1 declare, he has my love. 

Pope, EpU. to Satires, IL 74. 

3. To take or put away in any manner; take 
away by causing to ccaso ; cause to leave or 
depart; put an end to; do away with ; banish. 

Remove sorrow from thy heart. Eccl. xi. 10. 

Good God, betimes remove 
1'ho means that makes ns strangum ! 

Shak., Mocbotli, iv. 3. 162. 
What di'op or nostrum can this plague remoeef 

Pope, Proi. to Satires, 1. 20. 
If the witch could produce disease by her Incantations, 
there was no difficulty In believlnu that slie could also 
remove it. Le^y, Rationalism, I. 02. 

4. To make away with ; cut off ; take away by 
deatli : as, to remove a person by poison. 

When ho ’s removed, your highness 
WUl take again your queen as yours at first 

Shak., W. T., L 2. 886. 
Forgive my grief for one removed, 

Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 

1 trust he lives in thee. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Int 

6. In law, to transfer from one court to another. 
Wee remoMour cause into our adversaries owiie Court 
Milton, Prelatlcsl Episcopacy. 

"Byn. 1. To dislodg<^ transfer. ->8. To dismiss, ejects 
oust— 8. To abate, suppress. 


oust— 8. To abate, suppress. 

II. intrans. To change place in anv manner; 
move from one place to another; change the 
place of residence: as, to remove from Edin- 
Durgh to Loudon. 


bange place in anv manner; 
Be to another; change the 


burgh to Loudon. 

Merlin selde he neded not nothlnge ther-of hym to 
pray on, and bad make hem redy, "for to-morowe moste 
we remove.** Medin (E. K T. S.), 11. 360. 

Till Bimam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I cannot taint with fear. Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 2. 

They [the Carmelite nuns] remove shortly from that 
wherein they now Hve to that which is now buHdliig. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 18. 

remove (r^-mOv'), ♦*. [< remove, v,] 1. The 
act of removing, or the state of being removed ; 
removal ; change of place. 

I do not know how he [the King) will possibly avoid 
. . . the giving way to the remove of divers persons, as 
. will be demanded by the parliament. 

Lord Northumberland a640X quoted in HoUam’s Const 

[Hist, n. 106. 


removednOBS (r^-mfi'ved-nes), n. The state of 
being removea ; remoteness; retirement. 

I have eyes under my service^ which look U|>oii IiIm re- 
movedness. Shak., W. T., iv. 2. 4 L. 

remover^ (re-mfi'vfer), n, [< remove + 

1. One who* or that which removes: as, a re- 
mover of laiulmurks. 

Love Is not love 

Which alters when It alteration ttnds. 

Or bends witli the remover to remove. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxvl. 

2t. An agitator. 

A hasty fortune moketh an enterpriser and remover. 

Baeon, Fortune (ed. 1887). 

remover'^ (re-m5'v6r), n. [< OF. ^remover, iiif. 
used as a noun: see remove, v.] In law, the 
removal of a suit from one court to another. : 
Bouvicr, 

Remphan (rem'fan), n, [LL. Itempham, Gr. 
'Vefuftdv (N. T.), *Pai^v (LaX.).] 1. A name of 
a god mentioned in Acts vii. 43. — 2. [NL.] ; 
In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. 
Waterhouse, 1^. 

rempli (rofi-ple'), a, [< P. rempU, pp. of remplir, 
fill up, < re- 4* emplir, fill, < L. impUre, fill up : soo 
implement,] In having an- ’^gBemBassam 
other tincture than its own laid 
over or covering the greater ssMSBaaa 
part: thus, a chief azure rempli 
or has a broad band of gold oc- 
cupying nearly the whole space 

of tho chief, so that only a blue \ J 

fimbriation shows around it. ''' 

AlsO^Sie. 

rempUssage (ron-pis-sttzh'), n. 

[< F. remplissage, < remplins-, stem of certain 
parts of remplir, fill up: see rcmjpU,] That 
which serves only to fill up space ; filling; pad- 
ding: used specifically in literary aud musical 
criticism. 

remnablef, a. [< OF. (and F. ) remuahle, change- 
able, < remuer, change: see remew,] Change- 
able; fickle; inconstant. 

And this may length of yeres nought fordo. 

No remuable fortune deface. 

Chaueer, TraUus, Iv. 1682. 

remiiat, t See remetc, 

rBrnnglantt (r$-mu'ji-ent), a, [< L. remugi- 
en{t^8, ppr. of* remugire, bellow again, reficho, 


Remuneration fur tho thing It was. 

Shak., T. and (I., HI. 8. 170. 

We have still In vails and (’hrlstniaH-boxes to servants, 
Arc., the remnants of a system under wtiloli fixed remu- 
neration was eked out by gintuitlcH. 

//. Speiwer, I'rln. of Soclol., | 376. 
>=B3m. 1. Repayment, lndumni(U:atlon.— 2. Howanl, rec- 
ompense, compensation, payment. See indemnify. 

remunerative (ro-mu'no-r^tiv), a, [= F. ri- 
muneratif =z remuncrativo = lUrimunara- 
tivo; \xu remunerate 4- 1. Affording re- 

muneration ; yielding a sufficient return : as, a 
remunerative occupation. — 2. Exercised in re- 
warding; romuneratory. 

Fit objects for remuneratim justice to display itself 
upon. Cutiivorth, InteUeotual System, p. tm). 

*= Byn. 1. ITofttable, paying. 

remuneratively (re-mu'ne-ifi-tiv-li), adv, 8o 
as to remunerate; in a remuncrativo manner; 
so as to afford an equivalent for what has been 
expended. 

remunerativeneBB (r^-mu'ne-ra-tiv-nes), n, 
Tho character of being remunerative. 

The question of rmnunerativeness seems to mo rmlte of 
a secondary character. Elect. Rev. (Anier.X XV. lx. 6. 

remuneratory (re-mu'ne-ra-to-ri), a. [= F. rc- 
munih'atoire = Sp. Pg. It. reniuner'atorio; as re- 
munerate + -ory.] Affording recompense; re- 
warding; recpiiting. 

Remuneratory honours are proportioned at orn'C to the 
usefulness and difficulty of perfonnaneeM. 

Johnson, Itainbler, No. 146. 

remurmur (re-m6r'm6r), v. [< L. remurmnrare, 
murmur back, < re-, back, + mnrmurare, mur- 
mur: see murmur, v.] I, intrant*. To repeat 
or echo a munniiring or low rumbling sound. 
[Rare.] 

Swans mnunnuring to the flooda, 

Or btnls of diiferent kinds in hollow woods. 

Dryden, ASneid, xt 

n. trans. To utter back in murmurs; return 
in murmurs; repeat in low hoarse sounds. 
[Rare.] 

1'ho trembling trees, in eveiy plain and wood, 

Her fate remurmur to the silver flood. 

Pttjie, Winter, 1. 64. 

remutation (ro-mil-ta'shon), n. [< re- + mu- 
tation, Cf. re nine, remew,] The act or process 
of changing back ; alteral ion to a previous form 
or quality. [Rare.] 
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The mut-aiton or rarefaction of water Into air takes place 
hy day. the mnufoMon or cundeiiwitton of air Into water 
iiy night S&uthef^. Xlie Doctor, ccxvii. 

rcn^K prot. ran, roit, pp. rotifwit. A Mid- 
dle fltiglish form of rmii. 

Jitue ren/utlh atioiic In gentll hertc. 

Chaucer, Merchant's 'J'ale, 1. 74i!. 

r011*t, V, *• r M E. rvuuvn, < leol. nenu, rob, plun- 
der, < rdn, plunder: HCe ran^.'] To iduiider: 
only in the phruHO to rnpv and rni (which see, 
under rupv*^). 

ron** (ren), //.; jd. m/rA (ro'Tiez). [NL.,< L. rlmi 
(rare), sing, form of rmes, pi., the kidneys: see 
reins, rtuiuL] The kidney: little used, though 
the derivatives, ns rnial, adrvnal, an* in con- 
stant einph>y. Renes sucoenturlatl, tht; ndronals, 
or siipraienui ciifiHiiirH — Renea succenturlati aoces- 
lOrll, HCftCKHory inlrnialH.— Ren moblllS, movable kid- 
ney; flouting kidney. 

r 61 ia, reina (la'na), n. [NE., < sp. reinUj < Jj. 
ret/inUf jpieen, I'eiu. of rcr (rnf-), king: see r<?x.] 
A siuall rocklish of tin* family Svorosenida, Se- 
haHtivhthys rlonffttfus. [(.lulifornia.J 
reliable (ren'ji.-l)l), a. [Also rrnnihlc; < ME. 
renaidc, also ril'<naldr, rvsonahte: see reasonahie,’] 
It. A Middle English form oi' rcusonabir, 

Tliyui' tliri tlilngcs byotli nyediiolle to alle the thinges 
theL in tlic erthc wexcih. Onod inoldc, wocncHsc norin- 
ay tide, und rfnaldr Ind r. A ynihite o/ Inunt ( K. K. T. S.^ p. 96. 

2. 'J'alkative; hxpuiciouH. [ Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.J 

A niton of reiion, iiioHt renahle of tongc. 

iHern l*ltni*mnn{\\), Frol., 1. 168. 

renablyt, «dr. |M10., < mtabh + -/y-. See 

rvasonablif.\ Ueasonably. 

Bonictimu wc . . . Hpeke hh rnutMy und faire and wel 
As to the J'hitoiiuHHc didc .Suniiicl. 

Chaucer, l''rliir’8 Talc, 1. 211, 

renaissance (W>-iui-Hohs' or re-nu'sans), n. and 
a. [F. renaissance, OF. rcHaissancCf 'renaiscencc, 
< ML. renasevniia, new birth: see renaseenee,^ 
1. «• A new birth; lienee, Ibo revival of any- 
thing whieh has long been in decay or desue- 
tude. Spi'cifloully leap. |, the movement of transition in 
Europe from tiiu imHlicvul to the inodcrn world, und eK|>o 
oially the time, Hpirit, und activity of the revival of cluHtd- 
cal urt« und IctUMV. 'flic curliest truces and must charac- 
teristic development of this revival were In Italy, where 
Fetrareh and llie early liuniHiiistH and niiists of the four- 
ieeiitli ceiitiiry may he rcgurdi'd us itu precursors. The 
inovemeiit was gi*out1y Htliniiluled by Uic influx of By* 
xaiitiiii! tudiolars, who iiroiight. the liUTHtiiri^ of ancient 
(Ireece into Italy In the IlftcHnith c.entm’y, (;stjecially after 
the taking of t'onstaiitinoplc liy the I'lirks In 1463. The 
Italian UeiiHisHuiiuu wuh at its licdgiit at tiie end of the 
flfteenth und in the early sixteenth luuiiury, as seen in 
the lives and workM of such men as lioreiiso del Medici, 
Michelangelo, Leonaitlo da Vinci, KHidiaei, Machiavelli, 
Itilitiaii, Ariosto, CoiTcggio, Titian, and AldiiH Manutius. 
The KeiiaiHsiince was aided everywhei'e hy the spiiii of 
discovery and exploration of the fifteenth ociiliiry— the 
age whicli saw the invention of printing, the discovery of 
America, and the rounding of AfriciL In tieniiany the 
Kenaissaiice advanced about the same time witli the Ref- 
urination (wliic.li commenced in 1617). In England tlie 
revival of learning was fostered hy JCiusmiis, Colei, tirocyn, 
ftlore, and tiielr fellows, about IfiOU, and in Franco there 
was a brllliniil artlHttc and literary development under 
Lmils XII. (149S-16I.6) und Francis 1. (1616-47). Also, in 
English lurin, rciMucciice. 

1 liavj* ventured to give to the foreign wonl Jienaitf- 
sancf;— destiiietl to become of iimrc coininoii use aiiiongst 
UH us the inoveinciit wlilch it denotes conies, as it will 
come, Increasingly to interest us - an English form [He- 
nacecnccl Al. Armilil, Culture und Anarchy, iv., note. 

The lieminsancr and the Iteformation mark the 1 ‘eturii 
to extMTiciicc. 'J'licy showed that the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation was at lust laissing from the abstract to the con- 
crete. Zi’. CairtJ, Philos, of Kanb p. 28. 

H. a. \tiap.'] Of or porfiiiiiing to tlic Konais- 
saneo; in tlio stylo of llio lionaissinieo.— Renais- 
sance arohitecturo, tht^ style of building and decoration 
which succeeded the medieval, and was based u|)oti study 
and uniiilatioii of the ontwanl forms and onianients of Ro- 
man art, ilioiigh with iinperfeetundurstaiidingof thelrprin- 
clples. This style had its origin in Italy in tlie tirst half of 
the flfteentii century, and ufterwai'd spread over Eunipe. 
Its main cliaraeUiristie Is an attempUMl return to the classi- 
cal forms which had been the forerunners of the Byumtino 
and the medieval. The Florentine Brunei Icschi (died alMutt 
1440) was one of the first masters of the style, having pre- 
pared himself by earnest study of the remains of the inonii- 
ments of ancient Rome. l«'rom Florence the style was intn>- 
diioed Into Rome, where the works of Bminuiito(died 1514) 
are among Its finest examples, the chief of these being the 
palace of the Chancellery, the foundatlous «»f St. Peter’s, 
part of the Vatican, and the small church of Sun Pietro in 
Montorio. One of the greatest achievements of the Kenais- 
sanco is the dome of St. Veter's, the work of Mlctielaiigelo: 
but this mtist yield In grandeur of eonception to the earlier 
Florentine dome of Brunelleschi. After .Michelangelo the 
stylo declined rapidly. Another chief Renulssanco schtM)! 
arose in Venice, where In the majority of the buildings of 
the slxtectith and seventeenth centuries predominance Is 
given to external decoration. From this school spriiiig 
Palladio (1618-1680X whose distinctive style of unmitec- 
ture received the name of PaUadian. Ronalssaiice arcdil- 
tectiire was introduced Into Franco by Lombardlc and 
Florentine architects at the lieglnnliig of the sixteenth 
century, and flourished there during that century, but 
«aipeclally in the first half, under Louis XII. and Francis L 


During the Mventaenth oentiuy the style dernneratad In 
France, as It had In Italy, and gave rise to the Inoiganio 
and insipid productions of the so-called roeooo or Louis 
XV. style ox the first half of the eighteenth century. 



Kenakeiuice Architecture.— h'reiicli KciiuImuiiicc tomb of Loyh ile 
llr^s4 (died 150>, Graiul Soiic>>i.h.-il of Nnnmuuly, eU:., In the uithc- 
drill of Kouen; erected l>y his wife. Di.iiie de Pulticr&, and ottribiited 
to Juan (ioiOuii and Jean C!ou!>iu. 


In England the Ronolasance style was introdncod later 
than in France, and it is represented there i>y the works 
of Inigo Jones, Bir Christopher Wren, a«| their eoiitenl- 
poraries— Bt. Paul's, London, being a gfind example by 
Wren. While all Heiiaiwance iirehitocture Is far inferior 
to medieval building of the best time, it i*oproBcnts a dis- 
tinct advance over the debastid and ovcr-elanorated fonns 
of the medieval decadenee. For an Italian example, see 
cut under Italian; see also cuts under loggia and Palla- 
(/ian2.— Renalssanoe hirald-work, akind of needlework 
similar In its make to needle iMiint lace, but of much 
stouter material, us fine braid.— RenaiBBance lace. 
Homo as Henaiimnce firaoi-teori’.— RenaiBBance paint- 
ing, next to architecture the chief art of the Renaissanoe, 
Imd hy for its most ImiKirtant and characteristic develop- 
ment In Italy, where, based upon the art of the Bysantine 
Iialntors of the middle uges, a number of important art- 
centers or -schools arose, differing from one another In 
their ideals and nietliods, hnt all distinctively Italian. The 
oontral one of these schools was that of lilorcnco, which 
took the lead under the impulse and example of the great 
artist Giotto in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
Among the gi'catest of those after Giotto, whose geuiiiH 
influenced tlie development of tlie art, were Fra Angelico 
(Fra Giovanni da Flesolel MiUK)liiio, Masaccio, Filippo 
Lippi, Sandro Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, and Leonardo ua 
Vinci. The chief glory of Reimissiuicc painting is that it 
advanced that art beyond any point that it had Httalnod 
before, or has since reached. For other schools of Re- 
naissance painting, see bfdogmm, Jionmn, Siewce, Uut- 
briaii, Venetian; and see Italian painting, under Italian. 

- BenalBSanCd BCUlpture, the sculpture of the Kenais- 
sanoe, oliaraoterised primarily by seeking its models and 



Inspiration In the works of Roman antlqnlty. tnstBsd of In 
oontemporary life, like medieval iculptiire. Aa an adjunet 
to architecture, tills sculpture reached its highest excel- 
lence in Italy and in France. Eminent names are those 
of Niocolk Pisano, Donatello, 

Ghilicrti, Luca della Robbia, 

Sansovino, sangallo, and Mi- 
ohelangolo(l476~1604X oneof 
the half-dosen names that 
rank as greatest in the world's 
art-history. Bee cut of Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s" Persousand 
Medusa," under Permat, and 
see. under quadr^i, another 
example by Luca della Rob- 
bia. RenalBBanoe BtjrlB, 

S nipcrly the style of art and 
ocoration (see /fenaiinanee 
architedure) which prevailed 
in Italy during the flfteenth 
century and later, and the 
atyles founded uprjn these 
which were in vogue in 
northern Europe at a date 
somewhat later — as in 
France from altoiit 1620 to 
1600. By exteiisioii the 
phrase is made to cover all 
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the revivetl classic styles of 
urics, ill- 


1 
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Renaissance Sculpture.— 
Cherub by Don.itello, in the Ua- 
hUIcu uf Sun Antonio, Padua. 


the last four centuri 
eluding the above, and to 
etnbraue everything which 
shows a strong cloaslc influ- 
ence. This use is generally 
avoided by French writers, 
who speak of the styles fol- 
lowing the religious wars 
in France as the sUles of 
Henry IV., Louis XTIi., etc., 
excluding these from the 
Konaissance style proper; hut English writers commonly 
include the whole perlotl from 1400 to the French Revo-.|^' 
lution or the end of the eighteenth century, and divide It 
into various epochs or suuordinatc styles, according to 
the writer's fancy. 

renal (I'e'niil ), «. [< OF. renal, F. r^nal a= 8p. Pg. 
renal = lil renale, < L. renalis, pertaining to the 
kidneys, < reneSf kidneys, reins: see reins.^ Of | 
or pertaining to the kidneys: as, a renal artejqp^ 
or vein; renal structure or function; reml dis- 


oaso.— Renal alterative. Borne as dturstic.— Renal ^ 
apoplexy, a hemorrhage into the kidney-substance. (Ob- * 
smoseent]— Renal artery, one of the arteries arislRg 
fnnii the sides of the aoita about one half-inch below the 
superior mesenteric artery, the right being a tiifle lower 
than the left. They are directed outward at nearly light 
angles to the aorta. As they approach the kidney, each 
nitcry divides into four or five branches which pass dec^ 
ly into the substance of the kidney. Small branches are 
given off to the suprarenal capsule.— Renal asthma, 
paroxysmal dyspmea occurring In Bright’s dtseaac.— Re- 
nal calculus, u calculus in Ihc kidney or its pelvis.— 
Renal canal, a ureter, osiiccially in a rudimontaiy state. 


The kidneys of the Mammalia vary in several points, 
and especially as to the characters of the wifloe of the 
ureters, after the differentiation of the rudiment which is 
known as the renal canal. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 007. 


Renal capsule. Bume as adrenal. — Renal cast, colic. 

n on. Bee the nouns.— Renal cyst, a thin-wulled 
the substance and on the surface of thw kidney, 
with serous, rarely saiigiilnolent or gelatinous contonts.— 
Renal dropsy, (mmsy resulting from disease of the kid- 
ney.— Renal gia nd. Sam*} on admwtf.— Renal impres- 
sion. Bee Renal ischuxla, retention of 

urine from some kidney troiiido.— Renal nerves, small 
nerves, aliout fifteen in number, arising from the renal 

f dexiiH and renal splanchnic nerve. Ihoy contain fibers 
n>m lioth central and sympathetic nervous systems, and 
01*0 distributed in tlie kidney along with the renal artery. 
— Renal plexus. Bee plexus.— Renal portal sjrstem. 
See rsniprx'taf.— Renal splanChnio nerve, the smallest 
splanchnic nerve. See qMancAnie.— Renal veins, short 
wide vessels which begin at the hilum of the kidney and 
pass inward to join the vena cava. Also called emulgent 
oeimt. 

renaldt, n. An obsolete form of rcifnard. 
renaldxytt w- [< renuld + -ry.] Intrigue ; cun- 
ning, as of a fox. 

First, she used all malltiousivnafdriatotheendlmlght 
stay there this night. 

Benvenuto, rossengei's' Dialogues. (Ncares.) 

rename (re-nam'), v, t, [< re- -^ namelJ] To 
give a new name to. 
renard. n, 8ee reynard, 
renaxdine (reu'jlr-din), a, renard + -tnel.l 
Of, peilaining to, or characteristic of the legend 
of “Reynard the Fox.” 

There has been much learning expended liy Grimm and 
others on the 4{ue8tioii of why the lion waking in the 
Henardine tales. Athenmum, Aug. P* 

renascence (re-nas^ens), n. [s F. renaissance 
3 s Pg. renasconga as A. rinascensa, < ML. Arenas- 
ceniTa, new biixh, < L. renascen(t-)s, new-born: 
see renascent Of. renaissance,^ 1. The state 
of being renascent. 

Bead the Pheonix, and see bow the single image of re- 
nasotnos ia varied. Coleridge, i^ehdtr.) 

2. A new birth; specifically [wjj.], same as 
Eenaissance, 


** For the first time," to use the plotureaquo phraaeof 
M. Taiue, **men opened their eyes and saw. " The human 
mind seemed to gather new energies at the sight of the 
vast field which opened before it It attacked every prov- 




Ittoeof. 

Eipertmental i 

of poUtid. tho urtMUHi iiiTWHi^uuu wi rviiiiwiui iruuit 
oil took their orMii from thie AeiuMomei— thli *‘New 
Birtli'*of the world. •/. A Careen. Short Hitt. Siig.,¥L 4. 

renasoency M-nas'^n-si), n. [As renaaeenoe 
(see ■^).J Same as renascence. 

Job would not only ourto the day of hit nativity, but alto 
of hit renaaeeney, if he were to act over hit ditaaten and 
the miteriet of the dunghilL 

sir T, Broums, Christ Mor., iU. 2ri. 

Leave the stools as close to the ground as possible^ es* 
peoialJy if you design a rentueeney from the roots. 

Evelyn, Sylva, iii. a 

renascent (rf-nas'ent), a, [ss F. renaissant s= 
Bp. renadentess Pg. renascente zs lUrinascente, < 
L, rena8ceu(t-)St ppr. of renascif be bom again, 
grow, rise or spring up again, revive, < re- + 
nascif be born : see nascent,] Springing or ris- 
ing into being again ; rep^ueed; reappear- 
ing; rejuvenated. 

renascible (rfi-nas'i-bl), a. [< L. renasd, be 
born again (see renaseetil)^ + -ihle,] Capable 
of being reproduced; able to siiring again into 
being. Imp, Diet, 

rena^, ». An obsolete form of rennet^, 
renateH (r§-nat')> «• [= F. renti = It. rinatOy 

< L. renatiMypp, of renaseiy be born again: see 
renascent,] Bom again; regenerate. 

Father, yon shall know that I put niy portion to use that 
you have given me to live by ; 

And, to contlrin yourself in me tenaie, 

1 homi you'll flnu my wit 's legitimate. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, L 2. 

a renate'^t, n. An obsolete form of renneVi. 

renatedt (i*e-na'ted), a, [< renate^ + 

Same as renate^, 

Bucho a pemycioiis fable and ficolon, being not onely 
straunge and inarveylous, but also prodigious and unnat~ 
iirall, to feyiie a dead man to be renaied and newely bfune 
agayno. Hall, Hen. VU., f. S2. iliaUiweU.) 

renayt, See reny, 

renCA (reneh), v, t, A dialectal form of rinse, 
[Prov. Eng. and U. B.] 

rencounter (ren-koun't6r), V. [Also rentJowfre; 

< OB\ (and B\) renamtrer {zs It. rineontrarc), en- 
counter, moot, < re-, again, + cncoutrcTy meet : 
see encounter,] I, trans, 1, To meet unex- 
pectedly; fall in with. [Karo.] — Sf. To at- 
tack hand to hand ; cncounUtr. 

And him tencowdrii^/ fierce, reskewd the noble pray. 

Speneer, F. Q., 1. iv. 39. 

As yet they sayd, blessed be God they kepte the feldes, 
, and none to rencJintre them. 

Itemere, ti*. of Froissart’s Chron., II. IxxxvilL 

H. intram. To moot an onomy unexpect- 
edly; clash; como in collision; light hand to 
hand. 

rencounter (ren-koun't6r), n, lAlsfy rencontre, 
and early mod. E. also re-encounter; < OB', (and 
P.) rencontre = It. rincontro, a mooting, en- 
counter; from the verb: soo rencounter, r.] 1. 
An antagonistic or hostile meeting; a sudden 
coming in contact; collision; combat. 

The Vice-Admiral of Portugal . . . was engaged Inclose 
Fight with the Vice-Admiral of Uolland, and after tnutiy 
tough Beneountere they were bolli blown up, and burnt 
together. ifoweU, T^jtters, I. vi. 4u. 

The Jiistliiig chiefs in rude rencounter Join. 

OranviUe, Progress of Beauty. 

2. A casual combat or action ; a sudden con- 
test or fight ; a slight engagement between ar- 
mies or flcots. 

Will reokoiu every misfortune that he has met with 
among the mmen, and every rencounter among the men, 
as parts of hn education. A ddietm, The Man of the Town. 
«8yn. 2. Skxrmieh, Brush, etc. Hoe eneounier, 

renculns (reng'ku-lus), n,; pi. renculi (-11). 
[NL., < Uireniculiw, a little kidney, dim. of reuy 
pi. renes, the kidneys : see ren^y reins.] A lobe 
of a kidney. 

rend^ (rend), V , ; pret. and pp. rent (formerly 
also remUiii) , ppr. rending, [CME. renden, reen- 
den (pret. rendCy rotitCy renty pi. rendden, pp. 
rendedy irendy rcnt)y < AB. (ONorth.) renaan 
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With this, the grave veneraMe biahop, giving me hit 
benediotton, feteht aueh a sigh that would have tended a 
rook aannder. 

HauMy Twelve Several Treatises, etc., p. 831. 
Aloud they beat their Breaats, and tore their Hair, 
Bending around with Bhrieka the snff’ring Air. 

Cottgreve, Iliad. 

2. To remove or pluck away with violence ; tear 
away. 

I wUl surely rend the kingdom from thee. 1 Kl. xl. il. 
If I thought that, I tell thee, homielde, 

These naBt should rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Shak,, Bloh. III., t. ± 120. 

They from their mothera* breasts poor orphans rend, 
Nor without gages to the needy lend. 

Sandye, Paraphrase upon Job, xxlv. 
To ran wwd rend, Byn. l. Jup, Tear, itend, 

iit\Cleave, Fraeture, Chop. In garments we rip ah mg 


Bend implies great force or viiv 
due lengthwise or by the 


(pret.^. renduHy rindon)y also hrendan (and in 
comp. ; see torend), cut down, tear 

down, = OFries. rendtty randOy North Pries, ren^ 


ne, tear, break; perhaps akin to hrindan (pret. 
^ra»d), push, thrust, = Icel. hrinda (pret. hratt)y 

I nish, kick, throw ; Skt. ■/ krity cut, cut down, 
iitk, kirstiy cut, hew; cf. L. erdnuy a notch: see 
cretuite^y cranny^, Cf. rent^,] I, trans, 1 . To 
separate into parts with force or sudden vio- 
lence; tear asunder; split. 

He rent the siwlo with hokes lyke a slthe, 

He briugeth the onppe and blddeth hem be blithe. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 640. 

An evil beaat hath devoured him; Josmth is without 
doubt wnt in pieoea. CTen. xxxvU. 88. 


the tine at which they were aewed ; we tear the texture of 
the cloth; we aay, ‘^It is not torn; it is only ripped," 
More broadly, tip, eapoolally with up, stands for a cutting 
open or apart wiili a quick, deep stroke : as, to rtp up a 
body or a aack of meaL Bend Imf" ' “ 
lenoe. To split la primarily to divh 
grain : as, to e^U wood. Cleave may be a more dignified 
word for split, or ft may express a cutting apart hy a 
straight heavy stroke. Fraeture may represent the next 
degree beyond cracking, Uie lightest kind of breaking, 
leaving the parts in place: as, e fractured lN>ne or pliiie of 

E lass ; or it may be a more formal word foi break. I'o ehitjt 
I to cut aput with a heavy stroke, which is generally 
across the grain or natural cleavage, or though the nar- 
row dimension of the material : eltopping wood is thus dis- 
tiii|miBhed from spUBing wood. 

n, intrnns, 1, To be or to become rent, or 
tom; become disunited; split; part aHiinder. 
The very principals did seem to rend. 

And all-to topple. Shak., Foiicles, iii. 2. 16. 
She from the tending earth and l)ur8ting skies 
Saw gods deacettd, and fiends liifemol rise. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 25;«. 

2. To cause separation, division, or Htrif(\ 

But ye, keep yo on earth 
Yonr llpaaom over-speech, . . . 

For wordidivide and rend. 

But silttioe is most noble to the end. 

Swinburne, Atalanta in Calydon. 

rend^t, r. An obsolete variant of rcnl. 
render^ (ron'dAr), w. [< rond^ + -ffi.] (Jiic 
who rends or tears by violence. 

Our renden will need he our reformers and repairers. 

t Oauden, Bp. Browiirigg, p. 242. (Latham.) 

, i'd6r), r. [< ME. renderen, rendreu, 

< OF. (and F.) rendre = Pr. rendrcy reddrv, redre, 
relre ss Cat. Bp. rewdir s= Pg. render = It. rmderv, 
< ML. renderey nasalized form of 1^. rcddvrv, nu 
store, give back, < red-, back, + dare, give: see 
dateK Cf, redditiouy renditioUy etc., and xuircn- 
dcTy rende::eous. Besides the iiitriiHion of n by 
dissimilation of the orig. dtl, this word in BJ. is 
further irregular in the retention of the inf. ier- 
mination -er. It would be reg. *rcnd; (d. de- 
fend, offendy from OB\ defendrv, offeudre. The 
form of the verb rendety howovf*r, may be duf^ 
to conformity with the noun, whi(*h is in part 
the OB\ inf, used as a noun (like remainder, tro- 
ver, et<!.).] I, trans, 1. To give or pay back; 
jpve in return, or in retribution ; return: some- 
times with hack, 

I will rethder vengeance to mine enenileB. 

Deni, xxxli. 4L 

Bee that none render evil for evil untn any iimii. 

l Thes. V. ir>. 

And render back their cargo to the main. 

Addieon, Kemorks on Italy, I'esHro, etc., to Homo. 
What shall I reivder U» my God 
For all his khidness sliown? 

Watts, What slinll I Bender f 

2. To give up; yield; surrender, 

be right shuld render ids londes. 

And be Wlede for euermoro, as orilile of di^do. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. rt.X 1. 18069. 
To Ceosar will I render 
My legions and my horse. 

Shak., h. and V., HI. 10. 38. 

My sword lost, but not forc’d ; for discreetly 
I render'd it, to save that Imputation. 

Beau, and FI, King anil No King, iv. 3. 

3. To give j ’furnish ; present ; afford for use 
or benefit: often, to give officially, or in com- 
pliance with a^foquest or duty : as, to render 
assistance or service ; the court rendered judg- 
ment. 

The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason. ITov. xxvL 16. 

Cres. In kissing, do yon muleror receive? 

Pair. Both take and give. Shak., T. and C., iv. B. 86. 
You buy much that is not rendered in the bill. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

4 . To make or cause to be ; cause to become ; 
invest with certain qualities: as, to render a 
fortress more secure or impregnable. 

Oh ye gods. 

Bender me worthy of this noble wife ! 

Shak., J. a, ii, 1. 808. 


rendering 

What best may ease 
The present misery, and remier hell 
More tolerable. Milton, P. L., IL 469. 

6. To translate, as from one language into an- 
other. 

Thus with Mammonaes moneie he hath made hym frendes, 
And Is roiiiie iii-to Beligioun, and hatli midrca the bible, 
And prechoth to the poeple soynt Ponies wimles. 

I*iers Plounnan (BX vlH. 90. 
The Hebrew ShelM, wiiich signifies the abode of depart- 
ed spirits, and corresponds to the Greek Hades, or the un- 
der world, is variously rendered in the Authorised Ver- 
sion by "graven" "pit/’ and “hell.” 

Pref. to BevUed Version qf Holy Bible (1884). 

0. To inteiTirot, or express for othei*s, the moan- 
ing, spirit, and effect of ; reproiiuce ; represent : 
as, to rcndttr a part in a drama, a piee,e of mu- 
sic, a scene in painting, ote. 

I observe that in our Bilde. and otlier InmiKs of lofty 
moral tone, it seems easy and inevitaiilo to remter the 
rliythm and music of the original into phrases of c<|iial 
melody. Kmersoti, Books. 

Under tlio strange statu ed gate. 

Where Arthur's wars were render’d mystically. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

7t. To report; exhibit; describe. 

I have heoni lilin speak of that same brother ; 

And he did render liini the most unnatural 
That lives amongst men. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 8. 123. 

8. To reduce; try out; clarify by boiling or 
stoaiiiing: said of fats: as, keltlo-iv'wr/m’dlard. 

Tallow is ohlofly obtained from the fat of sheep and 
oxen, the tallow being first rrmieretl. as it is technically 
called - that is. separated from the ineniiiranous matter 
with which it is nssuciaUtd in the form of suet. 

Watt, Soap making, p. 26. 

9. In hnitding, to plaster directly ou the brick- 
work and without the intervention of laths. — 

10. To pass or pull through a pulley or the 
like, as a ropo — Aooount rendered. Bee aeamnt,— 
To render up, to surrendur ; yield up. 

You have our son ; touch not a hair of his head ; 
Bender him up nnsoathed. Tennyson, ITincess, Iv. 
»Byn. 1. To restore.— 8. To contiibuto, supply. — B and 
6. Interpret, etc. Bee tra^vdate. 

n. intrans. If. Togivt3 an account; make ex- 
planation or confession. 

My iMtop is, that this gentleman may retnUr 
Of whom ho had this ring. 

Shak., (’ymbeliiio, v. 6, 18B. 

2. To be put or passed through a pulley or the 
like. 

render^ (ren'd^^r), w. [< render*^, r,] in pari- < 
OB'. rendreyMBod as a noun : see r.] 1. 

A rf‘tnm ; a payment, especiully a payment of 
rent. 

Ill those early times the king’s household (us well as 
those of inferior lords) were supported by specific renders 
of corn and other victuals from tlie ti'inuits of the re- 
spective demesnes. lilackstone, roni., 1. vlli. 

Kacli iKirsoii of eighteen years old on a fief Twid a cer- 
tain head money and certain renders in kind to the lord, 
as a personal payment. Brougham. 

The rent or render was 2 j«. yearly. 

Baines, llist T^incashlrc, II. 40. 
2f. A giving up; surrender. 

'J'ako I iion niy olilation, piMir but free, 

Whieli is not mix’d with socoiidM, knows no art 
But mutual remier, only iiio for thee. 

Shak., Bonnets, exxv. 
Tliree Years after this the disinherited Barons held out, 
till at length Conditions of Bender arc propounded. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 88. 

3. An aeconnt given; a stutemont; a confeB- 
BioTj. [OhBoletc or prov. BJng.] 

Newness 

Of (Toten’s death . . . may drive us to a render 
Whore we have lived, and so extort from 's that 
Which we have done. Shak., Cyiiilieline, iv. 4. 11. 

4. Fluster put directly on a wnli— Bender and 
in jdakUsrxng, two-eoat work applied directly on stone 

or brick walls.— Bender, float, and set, (ince-cont plas- 
tering executed directly on stone nr briek. - To He in ren- 
der, in old Eng. law, to lie sulijert to an obligation of offers 
iitg to deliver tno thing, us rent, release, huriots, etc., which 
it waa for the obligor to m^rform : dlstingiiislied from to lie 
in prender, which is said of things that might be taken by 
the lord without any offer iiy the tenant, siieii as an usehuat. 
r61ld6r&ble (rcnMcr-a-bl), a. [< render*^ -B 
-able,] Capable of being rendered, (’otgravc. 
Tenderer (ren'ddp-(*r), n. [< render*^ 4* -cri.] 
One who renders. 

The heathen nsirologers and tenderers of oracles wisely 
forbore to venture on such predictions. 

Boyle, Workix VI. 679. 

The rentlerer's name siiali l>o distinctly marked on each 
tlen;e at tlie time of packing, with metallic brand, mark- 
ing-iron, or stencil. 

Ne w York Produce Exchange Beport (1888-0), p. 172. 
rendering (ren'd^r-ing), n, r< ME. rcndtTijnac ; 
verbal n. of render'^, v.] 1. The act of traiiBial- 

ing; also, aversion; translation. 

In oases of doubt the alternative retideringhM been given 
in the nuuglii. J*re/. to Bevised Version IJtdy Bttde (1684). 



rendering 

2. In the fine arts and the drama, interpreta- 
tion; delineation; reproduction; reprcBentn- 
tion; exhiintion. 

When oil Is he rodiicod Ui outline, tlio fornm of flow- 
ers und lower aiilrnalH are always more Intt^lliKlhl^* H"d 
are felt to appnmcli iiiiieh more to a Hiitiafactory rewterinj/ 
of the objects Iriiotidetl, than the oiitliiies of the human 
body. Jiiutkin. 

All adequate Tf.nderiwj ot his ri.lsal's] pieces n-qiilroa 
not only jrreat physical power, hut a mental enenry , . . 
which few persons lajSNesii. Oruw^ Diet. Music, IJ. 741. 

8. InplnHtcring : (<i) The laying on ofafirntcoat 
of plaster on brickwork or ntoin'-work. {h) The 
coat thus laid on. 

The mere . , , renderiiyf Is the iinwt ee.oiiomlcal sort of 
plastering, and does for Inferior rooms or eottugos. 

Wurkuhop ItecHjftM, Istser., p. 121. 

4. Tho proccHK of tryiiijr out or clarifying?, 
rendering-pan (j'0ii'dcr-ihf?-i)an)^ m. 8ame as 
rendvriuii-tank. 

renderlng'tank (ren Mcr-ini^-tanf^k), w. A tank 
or boiliT, UHiially stcain-jacketcd, for rendering 
lard or oil from fat. It Is soitictlmes provided with 
mechanical devices for stin-iiiK and breaking up the fat 



Kciiclerini^'-tank and Condenser, 
tank or kettle Jacketed over the part expfise<l to direct action of 
ftimarfl j A, condriiKrr through which ^y.isrs an<l vainirs tiro « nrried 
and cuiideiiitrd, anti snlisetiuciilly villier piirllit:(l for dlinnniation or 
utlltrod as tael in the furnace : ft, preshure-ua^c. For ro^ulalin^ (low 
and rllNrharKint; the rcnderetl lard, v.irions cot k*. .ire imtvidcd. 
There arc alvj a safciy.v.ilve (shown at the rh’ht of the Ittpire), and a 
manhole at the tup fur ch.iti^nit; and LleaiistiiK* 

while under treatment in the tank hy steam- or flro hoat, 
and a condensing appiiratns for ctHtIhig and ooiidensiiig 
the vapors that arise from the tank, in order that they may 
be burned and destroyed. 

rendezvous (I'cuMo-vh or r<mMa-vd), h.; pi. 
rendezvous (formerly rendeziupusvs), [Formerly 
also rendesvous, randa'ons, rendevons; < F. ren- 
dez-voHs, betake or assfuiible yourselves (at. tlie 
pltU'.e appointed), < rr.ndvz^ 2d pci’s, pi. impv. of 
rendre, nuidor, Indakf' (st'C rendvr*^), + rous, 
you, yourstdf, yourselves, < li. ms, you, pi. of 
fw, thou.] 1. A place of ineeiiug; a place at 
which persons (or things) ctmiinoidy mee.t ; spe- 
cifically, a place appointed for 1 1m ussembliiig 
of trooiiH, or the jdacc where they assemble; 
the port or jdactA where ships are ordered to 
join company. 

Go, captain. . . . You know the muirzwnts, 

Shak., Hainlot, Iv. 4. 4. 

Tho Gi'oyhoiindj^thu Greyhound in HlHckfriai-s, an excel- 
lent roulezwm. Dtikkeraik^t Webster, Westwai'd Ho, 11. ». 

The air is so vast and ilch a rttuifztnmfi of hinumenible 
seminal coriniscles. Jhplf, Hidden Guallttos of Air. 

To be sure It is extmntdy ph'asaiit U) fiave one’s house 
made the motley rrndiwniH cf all the lackeys of litera- 
ture— the vcr>’ filgh 'change of tratling authors and Jo1»- 
bing critics ! Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 

An inn, the free rendeziunut of idl tinvellers. 

Scott, Kenilworth, 1. 

2. A meeting; a coming together; uu assoeiat- 
ing. [Rare.] 

There Time Is every Wednesday, . . . perhaps, in mem- 
ory of the first occasions of their UrttdezvmmeH. 

Up. SjmU, Hist. lUiyal So(\, p. OH. 

'I'he general place of rfndezis)us for all the siTvants, both 
In wlnitir and summer, is the kitchen. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

3. An appointment made between two or more 
persons for a meeting at a fixed place and 
time. — 4t. A sign or occasion that ({raws men 
together. 

The philosopher's stone and a holy war are but the ran- 
dMBtHtw of cracked brains. Baron. 

6t. A refuge; an asylum; a retreaty 

A rtndxzwnint, a home to fly unto. V 

Shnk., 1 Hen. Iv. 1. 57. 
Within a taveme : whilst his colno did last 
Ther was his randemm. \ 

Timen' tThiOUt (E. E. T. ft.), p. 65. 

If 1 happen, by some Accident, to be diiiappf>iKted of 
that Allowance i am to suiwlst l>y, 1 must make uW Ad- 
dress to you, for 1 have no other Bendezvouz to flee unto. 

BowtU, Letters, 1^. 2.* 
\ 
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rendezvous (ren^e-vO or ron'd|.-v6),e.; pret. 
and pp. rendezvoused, ppr. rendezvousing, [< 
rendcsiPous, n.] I, intrans. To assemble at a 
particular place, as troops. 

The rest that escaped marched towards the Thames, 
and with others rendezcouMl upon Blaokheath. 

Sir T, Herbert, Memoirs of King Clharles I. 
Our new recruits are rendezwntrinu very generally. 

Jefferstni, (Jorrospondouce, 1. 183. 

n. trans. To assemble or bring together at 
a certain place. 

All men are to he rendezeovmd in a general assembly, 
t/. T. PhUlipt, Conferences of tlie Danish Missionaries 
LCtranaX 171W, p. 810. 

rendozvouser (renMe-vd-6r), n. One who 
makes a ren<lezvou8; an associate. [Rare.] 

His Ixirdshlp retained such a veneration for the memoiy 
of his noble friend and patron Sir Jeofry l*almer that all 
the old retuiemmuiers with him were so with his lordship. 

Roger Ilorth, Lord Guilfonl, 1. 201. (Iktviu.) 

rendible^t (ren'di-bl), a, [< rend^ + more 
prop, rendable,'] Capable of being rent or tom 
asunder. Imp, Diet, 

rendible^ (renMi-bl), a. [Prop, ^rcndahlc, < 
OF. reudablc, < rendrr, rciidor: see rmder^,'] 

1. Gapublo of being yiehlcd or surrendered; 
renderable. — 2. CaiJable of being translated. 

Every TAiigiiagehuili certain Idioms, Proverbs, peculiar 
Expressions of it's own, which are not rendihle in any 
other, hut paraphrastically. UoweU, TiOtters, ill. 21. 

rendition (ren-disb'on), w. [< F. rendition = 
8p. remHcion = Pg. (obs.) rendietto =s It, reddi- 
zione, < L, a giving batrk, < reddere, 

ML. rcndorc,^ve back: see render*^, Cf. r«d- 
dition,'\ 1, The act of rendering or translat- 
ing; a rendering or giving the meaning of a 
word or passage ; translation. 

*' \joi us therefore lay aside every weight, and the sin that 
floth so easily beset us : " so we read the words of the apos- 
tle ; but St. Chrysostom's rendition of them is better. 

Jer, Taylor, Workl^ III. 11. 

2. The act of rendering up or yiedding posses- 
sion ; surrender. 

I'hose two lords . . . were carried with him [the king] 
to Oxford, where they rutnalned till the rendition of the 
place. tluichimon, Memulri^ 11. 133. 

3. The act of rendering orrt^producing artisti- 
cally. [An objectionable U8€\] 

He fa painter] Is centunted to set himself delightful and 
not insoluble problems of rendition, and draws infinite 
pleasure fixuii their resolution. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 564. 

rsndld-balk (ren'dl-bAk), u. Same as rundle- 
bar. 

rend-rock (i*en(Prok), w. [< rend^, v,, + obj. 
roo^*l.] Same as lithofrmteur. 
rene^t, W. A Middle Eiiglisli foi*m of reign. 
rene-t, U, and v. An obsolete form of mwl. 
renea^et, V, 8ee renege. Shak, 
reneg, V. An obsolete or dialectal form of rc- 
nege, 

renegade (ren'fi-gad), n, [Also renegade; < 8p. 
Pg. renegade, a ronegado: see rcnegate.'\ 1. 
An apostate from a religious faith. 

In the most flourishing days of Ottoman power the 
great mass of the holders of high oflloo were renegades or 
sons ot renegades; the natlre Turk lay almost under a ban. 

E, A, Freeman, Amor. I^cts., p. 427« 

2. One who deserts to an enemy; one who 
desert/S liis party and joins another; a de- 
serter. 

He [Wentworth] abandoned his ossoclatoH, and hated 
them ever after with the deadly hatred of a renegade. 

Macaulay, Nugent's Hampden. 
■sBini. 1. Neophyte, ProeMyte, etc. (see eonverV), backslider, 
turncoat- 2. Traiior, runaway, 
renegado (ren-v-ga'dd), n, [< Bp. Pg. renegade : 
see rettegade,'] Bamo as renegade. 

Ho was a Renegado. which is one that first was a Chris- 
tian, and afterwards beoummeth a Tiirko. 

HaHvyVe Voyages, II. 186. 
You are first (I warrant) some Renegado from the Inns 
of Court and the Law; and thou 'It come to sutfer for't 
hy the Law — that is, be bang'd. 

Wyeheriey, Plain Dealer, 11. 1. 

renegate (ren'^gHtbn. and a, [< ME. renegat 
(= D. renegaat = G. 8w. Dan, renegat), < OF. 
rmiegat, F. rendgat (OF. vernacularly renU, 
rvnoid) =s Pp. renegat = Sp. Pg. renegado s= It. 
rinepate, rinnegaio, < MI-«, renegatus, one who 
demos his religion, pp. of renegare, deny again, 
< L. rc-, again, + negare, deny: see negate arid 
renoy, reny. Hence, by corruption, runagate,^ 
I. n, A renegade; an apostate. [Now only 
prov. Eng.] 

How may this wayke womman ban this strengthe 
Hire to defende agayn this renegatf 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 8S6. 

n. a. Apostate; false; traitorous. 


rammUlllr 

Here may an true Chrlatlan bearCa tea tha wondaifBll 
workea of Ood shewed vpon each infidels, hlaaphemen, 
. . . and fenegede Ch^iant. UaktuyVe Vetyages, IL 187. 

renegatlon (ren-$-g&'8hQn), n. [< ML. ^renegvh 
tto(»-), < renegare, pp: renegatus, deny; see rene^ 
gate.-] Denial. tB^.] 

The inexorable leader of the monkish party assertod that 
it was worse than the worst heresy, being absolute rene- 
gation of Christ. Milman. 

renege (r^nSg^), v, [Formerly also ref league, 
reneg, renig; r= F. renier = Pr. renegar, reniijar 
sz Bp. Pg. renegar = It. rinegare, rinnegare, 
deny, renounce: see reny, renay, renegate,} I.t 
trans. To deny; disown; renounce. 

Shall I renegel made them then? 

Shall I denye my cunning foundef 

Itir./or Mage.,l,lVS, 
His captain's heart, 

Which in the scuffles of great fights hath hurst 
The buckles on his breast^ reneges all temper. 

Shale., A. and C., i. L 8. 

II, intrans. If. To deny. 

Sneh smiling rogues as these . . . 

Renege, afflnn, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 

Shak., Lear, 11. 2. 84. 

2. In card-playing, to play a card that is not of 
the suit led (as is allowable in some games) ; 
also, by extension, to revoke. Also renig. 

[U.k] 

renegerf (r$-ng'gCr), n. One who denies; a 
renegade. 

Their forefaUiera . . . were sometimes esteemed bleat 
Rofonners by most of these modem Renegere, Beparatea 
and Apostates. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of tho Ohurcli, p. C7. (JUaviee.) 

reneief, V. See reny, 

renerve (I’S-ncrv'), v, t, [< re- + nerve, r.] To 
nerve again; give new vigor to. 

I’he sight re-neroed my courser's feet 

Byron, Maxeppa, xvii. 

renes, W. Plural of ren^. 
renew (re-nu' )» V, [< ME, renewen, renuen ; < re- 
+ new, V, Cf . renorate.'] I. Irans, 1 . To make 
new again ; restore to former freshness, com- 
pleteness, OP perfection; revive; make fresh 
or vigorous again ; restore to a former state, or 
to a good state after decay or impainnent. 

Let us go to Gilgal and renew the kingdom there. 

1 Ham. xi. 14. 

Tliou reneweet the face of the earth. I's. civ. 30. 

Restore his years, renew him, like an eagle. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, it 1. 
Tliou wilt renenv thy beauty' mom by mom ; 

I earth In earth forget those empty courts. 

Tennyson, Tlthonus. 

2. To make again: as, to rcwcir a treaty or cove- 
nant; to renew a promise ; to renew an attempt. 

They turiio afresh, and oft renew their former threat. 

^naer, F. (j., V. xt 46. 
And [I havel endeavoured renew a faint image of her 
several virtues and porfectloiiH upon your minds. 

Bp. Atterbury, Hormons, I. vt 

8. To supply, equip, furnish, or fill again. 

Loku the cup of Wyne or ale bo not empty, but oftc 
renuetl. Babeee Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 67. 

Come, bumpers high, express your Joy, 

The bowl wc maun renew It 

Burns, Impromptu on Willie Stewart 

4. To begin again ; recommence. 

Either renew the fight 
Or tear tlie lions out of England's coat. 

Sh^., 1 Hen. VI., i. 6. 27. 
Day light returning renu*d the conflict 

Milton, Hist Eng., ri. 

6. To go over again ; repeat ; iterate. 

Then gan he all this atoiio to renew. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. Till. 04. 
Tho birds Uieir notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their Joy. MURmi^. L., U. 484. 

The lady reneieed her excuses. SteeU, Tatler, No. 200L 

6. To grant or furnish again, as a new loon on 
a new note for the amount of a former one. — 

7. In iheol,, to make new spiritually. See 
renovation, 2. 

Be renewed in the spirit of your mind. Eph. iv. 28. 
L To refistabllsh, reconstitute, recreate, rebuild. 
intrans, 1. To become new; grow afresh. 
JfStiiw I could not, like the moon. 

Shak., T. of A., Iv. 8. 68. 
Their templet wreathed witli loaves that still rwnsw. 

Drydm, 

2. To begin again; cease to desist. 

Renew, renew ! The fierce Polydamas 
Hath beat down Menon. 

Shak,, T. and C., v. 6. 6. 

renewabiUty (rS-nfl-a-biPi-ti), n. [< renewable 
+ -ity (see -bility),} ’* The 'quality of being re- 
newaole. 
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renounce 


renewable (r^-nU Vbl), O. [< renew + -odZe.] 
Capable of being renewed: as, a lease renew- 
ahte at pleasure. 

renewal (rf-nd'al), n. [< reweir + -a/.] The 
aet of renewing,* or of forming anew. 

One uf tboee reneu>aU of our conititutlon. 

BMngbrnke, On Parties xyilL 

Such originality aa we all ahare with the morning and 
the apring'time and other endleaa renewal. 

Oeinye Bliot, Middleuiaroh, xxil. 

Renewal Sunday, a popular name for the second Sunday 
after Baiter : ao called becauie of the puit-communlon of 
the man, according to the Sarum rite, formerly used on 
that day. 

renewedly (re-nu'ed>li), adv. Again; anew; 
onoe more. [Kare.] Imp. Diet, 
renewedneSB (re-nu'ed-noB), n. The state of 
being renewed. 

The Apostle hereiGal. vi.J showethe iinpnifltablenesBof 
all these [cereniuiilus), and sets up an inward sanctity and 
renBwednm of heart against tliciu all. 

Hammond, Works, IV. (I6.S. 

renewer (re-nu'6r), w. One who renews. See 
bounder^ H. 

The restfull place, renuer of niy smart. 

Wyatt, Ouniplaiiit vimn Loue. 

renewing (re-nu'ing), w. [< ME. renewyug; 
verbal n. of renew ^ r.] The act or process of 
making new again, in any sense. 

Be yo transformed by tlie renewing of your mind. 

Koni. xii. 2. 

renewlt, Hame as renovcl. 
reneyet, V. Same as reny, 
renflerset, r, t, [Appar. a var., but simulating 
fierce j of renforce, reinfnree.'] To reinforce. 
Whereat rAn/fsr«f with wrath mid sharp regret, 

Ho stroke so hugely with his borrowd blade 
'lliat it empierst the Fagans burgonot. 

Speneer, F. (J., IT. vlll. 46. 


renforcet, V. t. An obsolete form of reinforce, 
rengt, «. An obsolete form of runf^. 
renge^t, n, A Middle English form of rank"^. 
renge^t, e* An obsolete form of ranye. 
renfantt, n, [< OF. reniant^ ppr. of rvuitr^ tleiiy : 
see reny and reneyate.'] A renegade. TcsUiment 
of Love. 

renlcapBUlar (ren-l-kap'sn-ljir), a, [< renicap- 
exile -r -ctr!*.] Pertaining to the suprarenal 
capsules; adrenal. AIho reniylanihlar, 
remcapsule (ren-l'kap^'HOl), n, [< T^. ren, kid- 
ney, + NL. capeula, capsiile : see capsule.'} Tlie 
adrenal or suprarenal capsule, 
renicardiac (i*«B-i-kar'di-ak), a, [< L. ren, kid- 
ney, + mrd/rtciw, cardiac: see vmdiae.} Per- 
taining to the renal and cardiac organs of a 
luollusk; renipericaiHiial : as, the renicardiac 
orifice. 

reniculUB (re-nik'u-lus), n. ; pi. renicuU (-11). 
[IjL., dim. of rexty kidney : see ren^y reins.} In 
entom,, a small reniform or kidney-shaped sjiot. 
renidifleation (re-nid^i-fi-ka'shon), n, [< re- 
nidifp + -ation (see -jication).} 'kenewed nidi- 
hcatiOTi ; the act of nidifying again, or building 
another nest. 

renidify (re-nid'i-fi), r. i. [< re- + nidify.} 'fo 
make another nesf.. 

reniform (ren'i-fftrm), a. [< L. rew, kidney, + 
formUy form.] 

Having the 
form or shape 
of the human 
kidney ; kidney- 
form ; bean- 
shaiied; in hot, 

(when said of 
flat organs), 
having the out- 
line of a longi- 
tudinal section 
through a kidney (see cut under kidney-shaped), 
—Bemfonn spot, a largo ktdncy-shaiied spot on the 
wing of a nootuld moth, near the coiitur. It is rarely ab- 
sent In this family. 

re^ig^(r$-nig'), V, t, A form of reiwge (II., 2). 

reniglandular (ren-i-glau'du-l&ri, a, [< L. ren, 
kidney, + NL. pkinaitla, "glandule, + -ar'^,} 
Same as renicapenlar. 



Renifonn Structure.— Hematite. 


L(ren-i-per-i-kilr'di-al),a. ||<L. 
reuy kidney, + NL. pericardium : see pcncar- 
dkil,} Pertoiniug to the uephridium and the 
pericardium of a raollusk : as, a rcnipericardial 
communication. Also, less properly, rem^eri- 
cardial, E, It, Lankester, 
reniportal (ren-i-p6r'tal), a, [< L. rew, kidney, 
+ porta, gate : boo porMK} In sodl, and anaty 
noting the portal venous system of the kidneys, 
an arrangement by which venous blood circu- 
lates in the capillaries of the kidneys before 


reaching the heart, as it does in those of the 
liver by means of the hepatic luirtal system. 
See portal veiny under portal^. 

roniBexiial (ren-i-sek'@\i-al), a, [< L. ren, kid- 
ney, + LL. eemtaliSy sexiial.] Combining the 
functions of a ronal and a sexual organ, as the 
nephridium of mollusks. 

remtence (wn'i-tens or re-m'lens), n. r< OP. 
renitenccy F, r^nitenccy resistaiice, = Sp. Pg. 
renitenciassi It, renitensay < ML. ^^x'enHenHa^ < L. 
reniten(t-)Sy resistant: set^ renitvnt.} Same as 
renitency. 

Out of liidignailon, and an oxcemive renitrnrr, not sep- 
arating tliat which it true from that which in fulHC. 

WolUuton, Rollghm of Nature. (Latham.) 

renitency (ren'i- or re-nP ten-si), n. [As trni- 
tence (see -ctj),} 1. The resistaru'c of a body 

to pressure ; the effect of elasticity. — 2. M onil 
ro^stance; roluotance; disincli nation. 

Nature ha« form'd the mind of man with tlio same haiipy 
backwardneas and renitency ngalimt conviction whii h Ih 
obaerved in old dogs — **of not learning new iricka.” 

Sterne, TrlHtrain Shandy, ill. :14. 

renitent (rcTPi-f^nt or r^-mMent), a. f< OK. 
reniteniy F. rlhfiitent = Sp. Pg. It. renitentey < L. 
reniten{t-)Sy ppr. of renitiy strive or struggle 
against, resist, < re-, back, + w#/i, struggle: 
see nisus^,} 1 . liesisting pressure or the effect 
of it; acting against impulse by elastic force. 

To me it aeoma moat probable that it ia done by an in- 
tlatioii of the muaclea, wtiercby they become both aoft and 
yet renitent, like ao many pillowa. 

Jtay, Works of Civatimi, 11. 
2. I'ersistently opposing. 

renk^t, W. Bee rink^. 

renk‘^t, V, An obsolete fonn of row/;-. Aoini- 
nale MS, 

rennet, rennert. Middle English forms of run^y 
runner. 

renneleSBet, IME.: Beet rennel^.} Same as 
rennet^ , 

rennet^ ( ren 'et), «. [Early mod . K. renet : also 
dial, run net y < ME. renety var. of *r(mrl, *rennelsy 
renneles.sey renelSy renlysy rendlys (= Ml>. rinsely 
runs€l)y rennet, < renneUy run: se<? rM«*.] 1. 

The fourth stomach of a calf pn^jiartMl for 
curdling milk; the rennet-bag. — 2. Anything 
used to curdle milk. 

It la likely enough that Galium, or, na it la iMipulorly 
called, lady'a besdatraw, ia atlll used aa rennet in some 
neightiourhooda, its use having formerly been common all 
over England, eapecially in Oheahlre. 

iV. and Q., 7th aer., Vlll. 

rennet^ (ren'ot), v. t, [< rennot^y w.] To mix 
or treat with rennet. 


cf. rennetty mnnet,} If. Same as x'unniny. — 2. 
Rennet. Haret. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. J 
rennish (ren'ish), a. [< ME. I'enyschCy fierce; 
prob. of OF. origin.] Kurious; passionate. 
llalliwell. [l*rov. Eiig.] 

Than has airc Dnry dodoyne and derfely he lokt a ; 

Byaya litin up renyeehe and rest in lila H(?te. 

Kitm Alexaxider, p, 100, 

renniBhly (ren'ish-li), adv. f< ME. renyschly; 
< rennish + Fiercely; furiously. [Prov. 

KukO 

The fyate with the fyngerea that flayed tlii hert, 

That rasped renyeehly the wose with the ro 3 penne. 

AllUeraiiee Interne (ed. Morrlax li. 1724. 

renometf renomedt. Middle English forms of 
renown y renowned. 

renoxneef, W. [ME., < OF. renonmeey¥. rctiom- 
renown : boo renown.} Renown. 

Fur gentileaae nya but retiomee 

Of tliync auncoatroa frir hire lieigh iNSintee, 

Which ia a strange tliyng to tliy pcnwnie. 

Cfumeer, Wife of Bath's 'I'ole, I. 808. 

renominate (re-nom'i-nat), r. t. [< re- + nom- 
inate.} To nominate again or anew, 
renomination (re-nom-i-TiH'sluui), n. [< renotn- 
inate + -ion.} The act of iioiriinating again or 
anew; a repeated nomination, 
renonf, n. A Middle English vai*iant of renown, 
renopericardial (ren-6-per-i-karMi-al), a. 
Same as ren i pericardial . Huxley and Martiny 
Elementary Hiology, p. ‘JS4. 
renonmt, renoumedt. Obsolett^ forms of rc- 

noxniy renownrd. 

renount, n. An obs«>lete form of rrnmvn, 
renounce (re-nouns')* e.’y oret. and pp, re- 
nounced y ]>pr. renonneiny, [< ME. x'enounceny 
renonsen y < OF. renonehirry rennneeVy renoneeTy 
F. renoneer = Pr. Sp. Pg* renuneiar = It. ri- 
nunzutrvy rcnnnj:iarCy renounce, < L, renuntiarcy 
x'enunciarey bring back a report, also disclaim, 
renounce, < rr-, back, + nnntiare, nuneiarCy 
bring a message, < nun tins, a messenger: see 
unnvio. Of. announccy denounevy enonneVy pro- 
nounce,} I. trans, 1. To ilcclare against; dis- 
own; liiselaim; abjure; forswear; refuse to 
own, acknowledgis or praetisi*. 

My I'yght I renonse to that rviik aonu. 

De^ttrucHfm o/ Troy O'J* K. T. S.), 1. 1302B. 

Minister. Boat tlimi renounce the devil and all hia works, 
the vain tioniii and glory of the world, . . . and the aliifnl 
deairea of the flcali . . .V 

Aiumer. I retmmev tlicni nil: and, by Gotl'a help, will 
endeavour not to follow nor In* led by them. 

IJmtk 0 / Common Prayer, Baptlain of those of Riper Years. 


t^ome thou nut iieere tlioae men wlio arc like bread 
O're-leven'd, or like cheese o'ro-renetted. 

Herrick, 'I'o ilia B(M>kn. 

rennet*'^ (ron'et), n, [Formerly also renaiy ren- 
ate (simulating renate^, as ii in allusion to 
grafting) (=3 D. renet = (1. reneite = Sw. renett 
= Dan. rcinctU:)y < F. reinvltCy rainetfey a pip- 
pin, rennet; either (a) < OF. reinettv, x'oynefle, 
a little queen (a name given to uiea<low-swoet ), 
dim. of reixtCy < L, reghuty queen, fein. of rex 
king (see rex): or {h) < OF. rainrttey a 
little frog (because, it is supT)os<*d, the applet 
was speekled like the skin of ii frog), dini. of 
rainCy a frog, < L. ranOy a frog: see Itana^.} A 
kind of apple, said to have been introduced into 
England in the reign of Henry VI 1 1 . A Iso <'alled 
rennetiny, 

Pippina gruffed on a pippin atock are rnuUcs, bet- 

tered in their gonerona nature l»y am.-h double extraction. 

PvUcr, WorUiiea, Lineoliiahire, II. 2M. 

Tliere la one sort uf Pippin pttcniinr to tliia Shire lldn- 
oolnahiru], growing at Kirton and ibcrealKmta. and from 
thence cidlud Kirton- t*ippiu, whirh ia a moat M'holeaome 
and dellcloiiM Apple, liotfi which being grafted on tlielr own 
Stock are much oottwed. and then eulled Itenatcs. 

T, CoQBc, Magna Uiitanniu (LitieolnahlreX p. 1467 (an. 
^ fl720). 

rennet-bag (ren'et-bag), n. The abomasum, or 
fourth stomach of a ruminant. Also called 
reed, 

rennet-ferment (ren'et-f^r^ment ), n. The fer- 
ment of the gastric jui<‘o of young ruminants, 
which coagulates casein. 

renneting (ron'ot-iiig), n, [< renneV^ 4- -imf^,} 
Same as rennet^, 

rennet-wkey (ren'et-hwa), n. The serous part 
of milk, separated from the caseous by means 
of rennet. It is used in pharmacy. 

rennet-wine (ren'et-wiu), n, A vinous extract 
of dried rennet. 

renniblet, a, Bame as rcnahle, 

renning (ren'ing), w. [< ME. rcnnynyCf a stream 
(not found in sense ‘ rennet 0* < AS. Vfwwtwy, 
rynniny (= D. renninge)y rennet, lit. * a running,’ 
verbal u. of rinnan, run: see run^y runninffy and 


it ia inipoBBible to conceive that a whole nation of men 
ahould nlf publicly reject and rmonnee wliat every one of 
iliein, cerUtiiily and infallibly, knew to i>e a law. 

Ltfckr, llnnian riidcratanding,!. 111. 1 11. 

2. 'I’o cast off or reject, as a connection or 
possession ; forsake. 

Rile tliat had rciminc'd 
Her Hex’a bonoiu' hub rnwnne'd lieraelf 
By all that prix’d it. Coirper, 'J'aak, ill. 76. 

Tiie conditloiiH of eartlily exiateiice were renmneedy 
nitlier timn aanctifled, in the religtoua ideal [of the medi- 
eval eliiirchj. Uladstonc, Might of Might, p. 206. 

lie only llvea witli the world’a life 
Wb(> hath rmuunced bia own. 

M. ArwiUly Rtanxaa in nieinory of the Author of Obermatin. 

3. Ill enrd-plnyinay to play (a suit) iliffcrent 
from what is led : us, he renonneed spades. 
'S'Byil, Henounce, lieeant. Abjure, Forsuvar, Itetraet., Jiv- 
vokc. Recall, abandon, foraake, quit, forego, realgn, re- 
liiKiUiali, give up, abdicate, decline, caat otf, lay down. 
Renounce, to declare atrongly, with mon« or luaa of for- 
mality, that we give up aoiiio opinion, profeaalun, or piir- 
aiiit forever. Tima, a pretender to a throne may renounce 
hia claim. Recant, to make puidicly known that we give 
up a principle or belief formerly mahitaiiied, from con- 
viction of its crroticoiianeHa ; the word tli(*refnre implies 
the adoption of the opiKiaite belief. Abjure, /orsuvar, 
literally to rononnee up»in oath, and, nietapliorically, with 
protestatinna and utterly. They do not ne«'i*Haarlly imply 
any change of opinion. Retract, to take back wnat has 
been once given or made, aa a pledge, an accusation. 
Revoke, to take back that which haa iieeri pronounced by 
an act uf aiithoiity, aa a de.(;ria!, a cotniiiand, a grant Re- 
oatl, the rnuat general word for literal or flgnrutive callitig 
book: aa, to rer.aU an expression. Forswear is somewhat 
out of use. A man may renounce his birthright forswear 
a habit recant his professlonH, abjure hia faith, retract his 
assertlom^ rcroke. Ids pledges, recall Ida prumlaes. 

n. inlrans. It. To declare a reiniucialion. 

He of niy hotih wIio fnila to make It good 
By one rebellious act rewmtiocs to my idood. 

IJryden, Hind and Panilier, ill. 143. 

2. In card-games in which the rule is to follow 
suit, 1 o play a card of a different suit from that 
led ; in a restriete<l souse, to have to play a carti 
of another suit when the player has no card of 
the suit led. CVunjniro revoke, 
renounce (re-nouns'), n, [< F. renoftce sa Sp. 
renuncui s It. rinunsuiy a renounce ; from 


renonnoe 

the verb: see renounce^ v,] In car^amm in 
which the rule is to follow euit, the playing of 
a card of a dilTeronl eiiit from that led. 
renonncemeilt (re-noune'ment), 91. [< OK. K. 
renonoement ss Pr. renmtdamen a= Hp. rvnwHwi- 
miento ss It. rinunsianteuto ; eh rcnouium^ 'v,^ + 
-menu'] The act of rtmoiineing, or of dieclaira- 
ing or rejecting; renimeiation. 

I hold you AB n thing onnky'd and aniiited. 

By your renouneetfient an iiiitnortal HpIrlU 

Shak., M. for M.. 1. 4. 86. 

renouncer (re-noiiii'Her), n. one whorenounceB; 
one who diflowna or diMclairnn. 
renOTant (ren'o-vant), a. [< OK. renmmnt^ < L. 
re»ot7an( t-)«,pi)r. of rrvorarv, renew, renovate: 
Bee renovate,] Jtenovating ; renewing. Cowel, 
renovate (ren'o-vat ), r. t. ; pnd. and pp. retio- 
vatedf ppr. rrnor/ttinf/. f< L. rouovatuSf pp. of 
renovarvf renew (> Jt. rhiorarCfrinnovare = Sp. 
Pg. renovar), < re-, again, + novuny new, = E. 
new: see «nr. VA\ renew,] 1. To renew; ren- 
der U8 good as new; mstore to freshncHH or to 
a good eondit ion : as, to renovate a building. 

Thun prinuu Kilward, rerumatinn hiB nur]K>BO, tooke 
■hipping uguino. Uaklui/Vn Ytryage^, II. 87. 

In huj»uH thill by Ihuir p<ilsonouB woeds and wild Incan* 
iationH th<!y may regeneratu the patenial conatitution, 
and remmU' tJiulr father’s life. Burke, Bev. in France. 
Till food and wine again should retwwUs his powers. 

Crabbe, Works, V. 03. 

2. To give force or effect to anew; renew in 
effect. 

lie renouatelJi by so doing all those slnnes which before 
times were forgiven him. 

Laiitner, Hermon on the Lord’s Prayer. 

renovator (ren'o-va-ter), n, f < renovate 4* 

Hame as re^iovaior, 

renovation (ren-p-va'Hhpn), n, [< OF. renova- 
cion^ K. renovation = I*r.’ rewtvacio = Hp. reno- 
vation = Pg, rentwai^Ho = It. rinovazionv^ rinno- 
vasionc^ <L. renovaUo{n-)^ a renewing, renewal, 

< renorarot renew, renovate: see renovate,] 1. 
The act of renovating, or the Htate of being 
renovated or renewed ; a making new after de- 
cay, destruction, or iinjiainnent; renewal. 

This ninbassadu was sunt . . . for the retwuatwn of the 
old league and amliiu. Grajtun, Hen. Vll., an. 10. 

Death becomes 
Ills final ruinody ; and, ... to second life, 

Waked In the renomtwn of the Just, 

Resigns him up with heaven and earth renew'd. 

MUam, 1\ L., xi. 06. 

Hie riigular return of genial months, 

And renopoiion of a faded worhl. 

Cvwper^ Task, vi, 124. 

Mr. (larrick, in cnnjiinctlon with Mr. Lacey, purchased 
the pnipurty of that theatre [Drury Laiioj, together with 
the rerunwUon of the patent. 

Lifr n/ Quin (reprint, 1H«7), p. 42. 

2. Tn theoL, tho rmicwal wrought by the Holy 
Rpirit in one who has been regenerated. Rom>- 
vatlon differs from regeneration inasmiioh as, while ro- 
generation 1 h a single act, and confers a divine life, which 
can nevur be wholly lost in this life, or, according to Oal- 
Ylnlstlc theology, continues forever, renovation Is a con* 
tlnuouH process or a repetition of acts whereby the divine 
life is preserved and matured. 

renovationist (reu-o-va'shon-ist), n, [< rewo- 
vation + -ist.] (.Ini' who believes in the im- 
provement of society by the spiritual renova- 
tion of tho individual, supematurally wrought 
through divine inilueuco rather than Wthe de- 
velopment of liiiman nature through purely 
natural and human iiiilueiiceH. 
renovator (ren'p-va-tpr), n. [= OF. renora^ 
teuTf F. r^novateur =: Sp. Pg. renovador = It. 
rinnovatore, < li. renovator, a renower, < rcfw- 
varCf renew; see renovate,] One who or that 
whic.h renovates or rom^ws. 

Just as sleep is the renocafor of c.unK>rca1 vigor, so, with 
their (the Kplcureans’J permission, I would believe death 
to ho of the mind’s. 

Landor, Imaginary Converaations (Marcus Tullius aud 
[Quinctus (<ioero). 

renovelf, V, t, and t . [ME. renovelen, renwwUm 
(also eontr. rcneirlenf renulen, simulating weir), 

< OP. renoveter, ren ureter, renouveter, renouvel- 
Icr, P. reumveter = Pi*, renovellar = It. rino- 
veltare, rinnoveliare, renew, < L. re-, again, + 
noveltus, new : see novet,] To renew. 

Yet sang this foule, I rede yow alle awake, . . . 
And ye that han fui chosen, as 1 devise 
Yet at the leste renovdeth yonv servyso. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 17. 

renovelancet, n, [ME. renoveilaunce, < OF. re- 
novelauncc, < renovelcr, renew: see r&novet,] A 
renewal. 

BenoveOauncet 

Of olde forleten aqueyntaunces. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 80S. 
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renowmf, renowmadt. Obsolete fonns of re- 
nown, renowned^ 

renown (r$-noun')y ti. [< ME. renoipnen, renou- 
meHf renomen (in pp. renowned, renomed), < OF. 
renomer, renumer, renommer, make famous (pp. 
renommi, renowned, famous), F. renommer, 
name over, repeat, rename, = Pr. renomnar, 
renompnar, renotnenar =s Sp. renomhrar ss It. 
rinomare (> G. renommiren, ooant), < ML. reno- 
minare, make famous, < L. re-, again, + nomt- 
ware, name: see woiwinafe.] I. trane. To make 
famous. 

Nor yron bands abord 
The Pouttok sea by their huge Navy cast 
My volume shall renowne, so long since put. 

£|wtuer, VlrgU’s Qnat, L 4& 

The memorials and the things of fame 
That do renoum thia city. Shak., T. N., ill & 24. 
Soft elocution does thy style renoum, 

Dryden, tr. of Perslus's Satires, v. 10. 

n, inirane. To behave or pose as a renowu- 
er ; swagger ; boast : with indefinite it, [Slang, 
imitating German.] 

To renoumit ... is ctiuivalent to the American phrase 
''spreads himself." 

C. G, Ldand, tr. of Heine’s Pictures of Travel, Tho 
[Harts Journey, note. 

A general tumult ensued, and the student with the 
sword leaped to tho floor. ... He was renouminp it. 

JxmofdlatD, Hyperion, U. 4. 

renown (r^-noun^, w. [Early mod. E. also re- 
nowm, renoum; < ME. renoun, renowne, renon, 
renowme, < OF. renoun, renun, renon, renom, P, 
renom aa l*r. Cat. renom s= Sp. renombre s= Pg. 
rename ss It. rinomo, fame, renown ; from the 
verb: see renown, w.] 1. The state of having 
a great or exaltod name; fame; celebrity; ex- 
alted reputation derived from the widely spread 
praise of great achievements or aocomplish- 
monts. 

"O perle," quoth I, “of rych mumn, 

8o Wats hit me dere that thou con dome. 

In thys veray avysyoun." 

AUiterative. Poems (od. Morris^ i. 1183. 

Bettor it is to haue Jtenowme among the good soiie then 
to be lorde over the whole world. 

Booke qf Precedence (£. £. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 12. 

1 loved her old renoum, her stainless fame — 

What better proof than that I loathed her shame? 

Lmodl, To 0. W. CurUs. 

2t. Beport; rumor; dclat. 

And (they! dldon so well that the worde and the tenon 
oom to Agraualn and to (laheret that the ohilderen fought- 
cii Im-netho fer from hem. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 11. 286. 

Socrates, ... by tho . . . uniuersall rennums of sll peo< 
pie, was approued to be the wisest man of sU Grocia. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, lit 22. 
The Rutlierfoords, with grit renoum, 

Ck)iivoy'd the town of JedbrqBh out 
Raid qf the Reidewire (ChlM Balladj% VI. 182). 

3t. A token of fame or reputation ; an honor ; 
a dignity. 

For 1 ride on the milk-white steed. 

And aye noarost tho town ; 

Because I was a christen’d knight, 

They gave mo that renoum. 

The Young Tamlane (Ohlld’s Ballads, 1. 121). 

4t. Haughtiness. 

Then out spake her father, ho spake wl* renoum, 

“Some of you that are maidens, yell loose all her gown." 

Lord SwUtn and Auehanaehie (Child’s Ballads, II. 189). 
a^Syn. L Fame, Honor, etc. (see glory"^, n.\ repute, note, 
distinction, name. 

renowned (r^-nound'), p. a. [< ME. renowned, 
renamed (8c. ronownit, renommit) ; pp. of renown, 
Having renown ; fnpious; celebrated. 

To ben rlht deer and renomed. 

Chaucer, Boethius, ill. prose 2. 

And made his compere a godsone of hy% that ho haddon 
houe fro the fontstone^ and was doped after tho kynge 
ban Bawdewyn, whiche was after full renomede. 

JffWfn(E.E.T.S.Xi. 124. 

They that durst to strike 
At so examplesB and uiiblamed a life 
As that of the rsnoumect Qermani«||. 

B. Jonsot^iejanu^ 11. 4. 
»sByn. Oelebraied, JUustrious, etc. (see famous), famed, 
far-iamod. 

renownedly (rd-nou'ned-li), adv. With, or so as 
to win, renown; with fame or celebrity. Imp, 
IHcU 

renowner (rd-nou'n^r), n. 1. One who gives 
renown or spreads fame. 

Through his great rmototier I have wrought, 

And my safe salie to sacred anchor brought. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xxiil. 

Above them all I preferr'd Hie two famous renoumm of 
Beatrice and Laura, who never write but honour of them 
to whom they devote their verse. 

M&ton, Ajiology for Smeotymnuus. 

2. [= G. renommiat, in university slang, a boas- 
ter.] A boaster; a bully; a swaggerer. 

Von Kleist was a student, and uni versiUy acknowledged 
among his young acquaintance as a devuish handsome 
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fellow, notwithstanding a tremendous scar on his ehod^ 
anda cream-colored mustache aa adt as thasUkof Indian 
ecm. In short, he was a wnoiener, and a dndllst. 

Lonafdiow, Hyperion, IL 4. 

reno wnftdt (re-noun'ffil), a, [< remown + -fid,] 
Kenowned; illustrious. 

Man of large fkme, groat and abounding glory, 
RenounqfiiU Soipio. Mamton, Sc^honisba, L 1. 

rense (rensl. v, t. A dialectal form of rinse, 

rensselaerm (ren-se-lflr'lt), n, [After Stephen 
Van Menseelaer,] A variety of massive tale or 
steatite. It has a fine compact texture, and 
is worked in the lathe into inkstands and other 
articles. 

rent^ (rent). Preterit and past participle of 
rend^, 

rent^t, V, An obsolete variant of rend^, 

Maligne interpretours whiche fayle not to rente and de- 
face the renoume of wryters. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, The Froheme. 

Though thou rentest thy face with painting [enlargest 
(margin, Heb. rendest) thine eyes with paint, R. V. ], in vain 
Shalt thou make thyself fair. Jer. Iv. 80. 

In an extreame rage, renting his clothes and tearing his 
haire. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 280. 

Repentance must begin with a Just sorrow, a sorrow of 
hesrC and such a sorrow as renteth the heart 

Hoo^, Eccles. PoUty, vi. 8. 

They assaulted me on all sides, buffeting ino and rent- 
ing my Cloaths. Bampier, Voyages, IL L 02. 

rentl (rent), n, [< rent^, v„ ult. rend^, v.] 1. 
An opening made by reniling or tearing; a 
tear: a fissure; a break or breach ; a crevice or 
craox. 

Ton all do know this mantle. . . . 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through ; 

Bee what amit the envious ('asca made. 

4 tfhak., J. G., ill. 2. 170. 

2. A schism; a sefilaration: as, a rent in the 
church. 

Heer sing 1 Isaac’s clvill Brauls and Broils; 

Jacobs Revolt: their Cities saiik, their Spoils : 

Their cursed wrack, their Godded Calues ; the rent 

Of th’ Hebrew Tribes from th’ Isbeans Regiment 
^tester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schfsme. 

We csre ncAgH keep truth separated friim truth, which 
is the fleroec(4||M ^>><1 disunion of all. 

' Milton, Areopagltica, p. 68. 

■■ByiL TeaiHHptiire, rift 

rant*'^ (renfflK [< ME. rent, rente = T). G. Dan. 
rente ss < OF. rente, F. rente, income, 

revenue, flK, annuity, pension, funds, sr Pr. 
renta, renda ss Bp. renta s= Pg. renda = It. ren- 
dita, income, revenue, rent, < L. reddita (sc. 
jHteunia), ‘money paid,* fern, of redditus, pp. of 
reddere, give bacK, pay, yield: see render'^,] 
If. Income; revenue; receipts from any reg- 
ular source. 

Lltel was hire catel and hire rente. 

Chaucer, I>lun’s Frlost’s Tale, 1. 7. 
She seyde, “0 T/>vo, to whom I have and slial 
Ben humble suget trewe in myn entente^ 

As I best can, to you. Lord, geve Ich al 
For everemo myn he^s lust to rente." 

Chaucer, TroUtis, 11. 880. 

2. In law: (a) A compensation or rettirumade 
periodically, or fixed with reference to a period 
of time, for the possession aud use of property 
of any kind. 

Of all the tulkes of Troy, to telle them by name, 

Was nun so riche of renttes, tie of renke godes, 

Of castels full close, mony dene tounes. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. £. T. S.X 1. 8046. 

Thus the poote prelseth the pocok for hns foderes, 

And the riche for bus rMMit. othoro rychesse in hus 
schoppe. nPim Plotnnan (C), xv. 185. 

Money, If kept by us, ylel« no rent, and is liable to loss, 
Emerson, Essayi^ 1st ser., p. 218L 

(6) Technically, a definite compensation or re- 
turn reserved by a lease, to be miulo periodi- 
cally, or fixed with reference to f period of ten- 
ure, and payable in money, prbduce, or other 
chattels or labor, for the possession and use of 
land or building. Oompensation of any other nature 
is not termed rem, because not enforceable in the same 
manner. Tlie time of paying rents is either by the par- 
ticular appointment of the p^Ies in the deed, or by ap- 
pointment of law. but the law does not control the express 
appointment of the parties, when such appointment will 
answer their intention, in England Michadmas and 
Lady-day are the usual davs appointed for payment of 
rents; and in Scotland Martinmas and Wbitaunday. 

Take (deer Son) to thee 
This Farm’s demains, . . • 

And th* only Bent that of It 1 resenie Is 

One ^Ikees fair fruit, to shew tbv suto and service. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Woeks, fi., Eden. 

Rent is said to be due at the first moment of the day 
appointed for payment, and tn arrear at the first moment 
of the day following. Eneye. Brit, XIV. 276. 

(e) The right to such compensation, particu- 
larly in respect of lands. Rants, at common law, 
are of three kinds : rentserviee, rentehasge or fss-feirm 
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n M c k aqf t f or fwt(, !• wii«n the owner of the 

rent hu no tutare Intereet or rerenlon expectant In the 
land, but the rent ii reaenred in the deed by a olanae of 
diatreaifbr rent In arrear^n other wordi^ It la a charge on 
landa, etc., in the form of rent, in favor of one who la not 
the landlord): rmA-urk la a like rent, hut without any 
olanae of diatrM lliero are alaorsnftof oaaiae. certain ea- 
toUlahed renta of freeboldera and oopynoldera of manora, 
which eannot be varied : alao called otiA-rento. Theac, 
when payable in ailver, are called itMm renix, in contra- 
diatinotion to renta reaenred in work or the Iniaer metala, 
called Uocl; f§fUt or blade maU. 

3. In polit, ecoii., that part of the produce of 
the Boil which is left after deducting what is 
necessary to the support of the producers (in- 
cluding the wages of the laborers), the interest 
on the necessary capital, and a supply of seed 
for the next year; tnat part of the produce of 
a given piece of cultivated land which it yields 
over and above that gelded by the poorest 
land in cultivation under equal circurostaTices 
in respect to transportation, etc. The rent theo- 
reticallv goco to the owner of the toil, whether cultivator 
or landlord. Alao called economic rent. 

JHcnt la that portion nf the produce of the earth which 
la paid to the landlord for the uae of the oiigliial and iii- 
deatructible powera of tile aoll. It ia often, however, con- 
founded with the intereat and profit of capital, and, In pop- 
ular language, the term la applied to whatever ia annually 
paid by a fanner to hia landlord. Ricardo, Pol. Boon., ii. 

The rent, therefore, which any land will yield, la the ox- 
oeaa of ita produce beyond what would be returned to the 
aanie capital if employed on the wotut land in ciiltivstlon. 

J. S, urn, Pol. Boon.. II. xvi. | 

Rent la that portion nf the regular net product of a piece 
of land which remaina after deducting tne wagoa of labor 
and the intereat on the capital uaual in tlie couiitiy in- 
corporated into it. 

IF. Roeeker, Pol. Ecoii. (trana.), II. f 140. 

No part of Bicardo'a theory kynore elementary or more 
unchallenged than thia, that Vs rent of land conatituUMi 
no part of the price of bread, and that high rent ia not tiie 
oauae of dear bread, but dear bread the oauae at high rent. 

Roe, rkmtempoi'ary lociallani, p. 428. 

4. An endowment ; revenue. 

The kynge hvro grauntod, and yaf hyin rentes, and lofte 
with hym of hfa aiioir grete plentefor to make the hoepi- 
tnll, ami tlier lefie the clenre in thia maiiere, tliat waa 
after a goode man and holy of lif . 

Merlin 


pable of being reuM. 
rentaget (ren't^j), «. [< OF. renUme^ rentage. 
< renter f give rent to: see and 
Rent. 

Nor can we pay the fine and rentage due. 

/*. Ftetcher, Purple Island, vll. 

rental (ren'tal), n, f< ME. rental, < rent^ + 
•aU Cf. OF.’Vcnfof, charged with rent.] 1, A 
schedule or an account of rents, or a roll 
wherein the rents of a manor or an estate nro 
set down; a rent-roll. 

1 have heard of a thing they call Doomaday-Ivvtk 1 
am clear It haa been a rental of back-ganging tennnm. 

Scott, Kedgaunilet, letter xi. 

The nations were admuniahed to cease their factions ; 
the heads of houses were ordered to surreiulor all their 
oharters, donations, statutea, bulls, and papistical muni- 
ments, and to tranamlt a complete retUai and inventory 
at all their effects to their Chancellor. 

R fr. Disam, fllst. Church, of Eng., Iv. 

2. The gross amount of rents drawn from an 
estate or other property: as, Iho rental of the 
estate is five thousand a year — Bll]iiBter*8 rental. 
See minister . — Rental a species of lease at low 

rent, usually for Ufe. The holders of such louses wore 
called retUallers or kindly tenants. 
rentaller (rcnHal-6r), n. [< rental + 

One who holds a reutal right. See rental. 

Many of the nuire respectable farmers were probably 
descended of the rentallcrs or kindly tenants described in 
our law books, who formed in the Middle Ages a very nu- 
merous and powerful body. Edinburgh Rsc., CXLV. 104. 


t6o1>tain 

mnmiber (re-num'Wir), r. t. jr< re- + mtuber.] 
To count or number again ; affix a new number 
to, as a house. 

remunerate (r$-nu'me-rfi.t), r, t. [< L. rmn- 
meratus, pp. of renumerare, count over (> It. n- 
mtmerar^, < re-, again, -f- nimcrare, number: 
see nunm'ate, and cf. rcnumtier,'\ To count or 
number again. Imp. Diet, 
rennnciaiice (re-uun'giinnH), n, [< L. renun- 
1ian{i-‘)8^ ppr. of renuntiare, renounce: see re- 
/kiMHOd.] enunciation. [Hare.] 

Yet if they two . . . each, In silence, In tragical rrnun- 
' dance, did find that the other w'us all t<M)-lovt>ly Y 

Carlyle, Kreiich Rev., II. v, a 

renunciation (r^-nun-gi-a'slion), «. j < OP. re- 
nunriation, renonciation, V, rcnonnalion = Pr. 


rent-arrear (rent'a-rer^), n. Unpaid rent. 

. 1 . / ... 1 % / 
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le by a tenant 


Alwvn Ohilde, a Citisen of London, foi 
tery of S. Saviour's at Bermondsey in r 
the Monks there divers lietUs in Lon( 

AwiiwmI xmit. See annual.— Black . 

(6) See def. 2 (oX— Double rent, rent , , 

who continues in possession after the time for which ho 
has received notice to quit until the time of his oiiittlng 
possession.-^ Forehand rent, (a) a fine or premium giv- 
en by the lessee at the time of taking hia lease : otherwise 
called a fore-gift or income, (b) Rent paid in advance.— 
Pasohal rente. stHijwwehai.— PeppiHRMinirente. See 
peppercorn, -Rents of aulie. def. 2 (c).— Tltlie 
Rent-oham Redemption Act, an English statute of 
1886 (48 ana 49 Viet., c. 82X which exUmds the Ckimmuta- 
tton of Tithes Act (which see^ under otmunutaUon) to all 
rents or payments charged on lands, by virtue of any act, 
in lieu of tfthes. 

rent‘d (rent), f’. [< ME. rentm, < OF. rcnitcr, 
give rent or revenue to, == Sp. rentar, produce, 
^eld; from the noun.] I. tram. If. To en- 
dow ; secure an income to. 

And sette sooleres to scole or to somme oilier oraftes : 
Beleue religiouti [religious ordersl and reiiten hem iKst^ 
tore. IHers PUnman (B), vli. 82, 

Here is a stately HoBpitall built by rassachl, or Rosa, 
the Wife of great Solimau, richly rented, and nourishing 
many juiore people. Purehas, idlgrimagc, p. 271. 

2. To grant the possession and enjoyment of 
for a consideration ij^the nature of rent ; let 
on lease. A 

There is no reason wh^n honourable society should 
rent their estate for a trifle. 

Swift, To Mr. Alderman Barber, March 80, 1737. 

8. To take and hold for a consideration in the 
nature of I'opt: us, the tenant rents his farm 
for a year. ■ 

Not hapnler . . . 

In forest planted by a fathers hand 

Than in five acres now of rented land. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. ii. 186. 

Who was dead, 

Who married, who was like to be, and how 
The races went, and who would rent the hall. 

Tennyson, Audley Court. 

4 . To hire; obtain the use or benefit of for 
a consideration, without lease or other formal- 
ity, but for a more or less extended time : as, to 
rent a row-boat; to rent a piano. .gyn. 8 and 4. 
Leass, eto. See.iUrfi. 

n. intrans. To be leased or let.ior rent: 
as, an estate rents for five thousand dollars a 
year. 

rait^, V. i. An obsolete variant of rant, 
rent^ (rent). A Middle English contracted 
form ox rendeih, 3d person singular present in- 
dicative of rend^. Chaucer, 


ing rent. 
Annual 

income; revenue; rent; interest; siieeifically, 
in the plural, rentes (or rentes sur Vetat), sums 
paid annually by a government as iiitiireKt on 
public loans; hence, ^ the bonds or stocks on 
which such interest is paid, 
renterf^ (renM.^'r), w. [< OP. rentier, F. rentier 
(= Pr. renflier ss OCat. render = 8p. rrntero = 
Pg. rendfiro), a tenant, renter, < rente, r(‘nt: 
see renf-*.] 1. One who leases an estate : more 
commonly, the lessee or tenant who tajces an 
estate or a tenement on rent. 

The entato will not tie let for one ptmny more or Iom to 
the renter, amougat whoineciuver the rent he pays be di- 
vided, Loeke. 

2. One who rents or liires anything, 
renter^ (ren't^r), v. t [Also ranter; < F. ren- 
trairCf sew together, < re-, again, + cn-, in, + 
trairc, draw: see trace, tract, ete.l 1. in tap- 
estry, to work new warp into in onfer to restore 
the original pattern or design. llencf> — 2. To 
finedraw; seiK^O|i;ether, as the edges of two 
pieces of cloth, without doiibliug them, so that 
the seam is scarcely visible, 
renterer (ren'ter-(*r), n. [< renter*^ + -rri.J 
^le who renters, especially in tapestry-work. 
Soo renter*^, v. t., 1. 

renter-warden (ren't^>r-wiiT^<ln), «. The war- 
<len of a company who receives rents, 
rent-free (rent'fre), €uiv. Without payment of 
rent. 

All Buch iiimatcB which fell to decay, aiid bo to tie kept 
liy the paritli, they were to be continued In their iiouBea 
retU-free, and to be kept at the only charge of tlm landlord 
which tulmltted them. 

Court and Times qf Charles /., II. 282. 

rent-gatberert, R. [ME. rente-yadercr; < rent^ 
+ yathercr.l A eoli^ctor of rents. Prompt. 
Pare., p. 430. 

rentier (roh-tift')» R* rentier: see renter^.'] 
One who has a fixed income, as from lauds, 
stocks, etc. ; a fund-holder, 
rent-roll (rcnt'rdl), n. A rental; a list or ac- 
count of rents or income. 8co rental. 

Buccoeded to a long pcfllgreu and 
my lalrdB of tliat iieriod. 

Sedt, <iuy Manncring, 11. 

rent-geok (rent'sok), n. 8ee rent‘d, 2 (c). 
rent-gervice (rent'sfcr^vis), n. See rcnt», 2 (c). 
rennent (ron'fi-ent), a. [< L. rennm{t-)s, ppr. 
of remtere, iio(i hack the head, deny by a mo- 
tion of the head, disapprove (> Pg. renuir, re- 
fuse; cf, 8p. renmnda, reluctance), < re-, back, 
+ *nuerc (in comp, abnnere, etc.), nod: see nu- 
tation."] Throwing back the head : specifically 
applied in anatomy to muscles which have this 
effect. 

rennle^t, f. An obsolete form of renovel, 
renule^ (ren'^), n. [< NL. ^renulus, dim. of 
L. ren, Iridney : see ren^, and cf. reneulus.] A 
small kidney; a renal lobe or lobule, several of 
which may compose a kidney. Mneyc, Brit, 
XV. 306. 
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rennntiare, pp. renmiiatns, renounce: see re- 
nonnet'.] The act of renouncing, (a) A dlBownlng 
or dlBclaiming ; rojvotlun. 

lie that lovea liohuB can hardly liellovo the doctrine of 
jioverty and renundation of the world. Jer. Taylor. 

Henuncirttitm roniaiiiB wirrow, though n Borrtiw borne 
willingly. George Eliot, M ill on tlie KIobb, iv. 8. 

(6) In Intfl, tho legal aet l»y which a perflon abandona a 
right aiMinired, init wlUiout traiiHferriiig it Ui another : ap- 
plied particularly in reference to an executor or truBtoe 
who noB been nominated in a will, or otlior instruinent 
creating a trust, but wtio, Imvlng an option to accept it, 
decUneB to do bo, and in order to avoid any liability ex- 
prcBBly reiioiiiioea the ofllou. 1 n Scots law the term ia also 
used in reference to an ln!ii‘ who is entitled, if he chooseB. 
to succeed to heritable property, but, from the extent of 
the encuniln'unceB, prefers to refiiMe it. (e) lit liturgies, 
tliat part of tlie baptisniHl service in which the ouiididaUt, 
either In iicrson or by ills Biiretlea, reiiouncea the world, 
the ftesli, ami tho devil.— Renunciation of a lease, in 
Hcotiand, the surrender of a lcuae.sg3m. (a) Abandon- 
menti relinquishment, Riirretuler. Bee renounce. 
renanciatory (r^-nuii'fli-fi-to-ri), a. [< MU. re- 
nnntiatarius, < L. renuntiare, renounce: see r<> 
uounee.^ Of or pertaining to renunciation. 
rexiTerget (reu-vCrs'), r. t, [Also ranrerse: < 
OF. renverser, overthrow, overturn, < re-, back, 
+ enrerser, overtiini, invert, < mversj against, 
toward, with, < L. inrersns, turned upsido down, 
inverted ; inverse.] 1 . To overthrow ; over- 
turn; njmet; destroy. 

God forbid that a BuaineBa of so high a ConBotmence as 
this . . . should l>e ranvrrsed l»y Dilferonces twixi a few 
private HubjeotB, tho' now luihllu Ministem. 

tIowcU, l.etterH, I. ill. 20. 

2. To turn upsido down ; overtlirow. 

First he Ills board did shuve, and fowly shciit. 

Then from him reft his Hhiojd, and it rmoerst. 

Spenser, V. Q., V. ill. 87. 
Whiles all my hopen wore to the winds dlsfierRt, 
KrecttMl whlloM, and whilcH agaliic renuerst. 

SHrliitf/, Aurora, Bt. 77. 
renverse (ren-vOrs'), a. [< renversc, r.; cf. F. 
adv, (I la renverse, on one^s back, upside down.] 
In her., same as reversed. 
renvergementt (ren-vers'mont), «. [< OF. ren- 
vcrscfnent.i renverser, reverse : see renverse and 
-ment] The act of ren versing. 

A total renvermnent of the iinlcr of nature. 

ShUceUty, Paioeographla Bacra, p. 60. 

renvoyf (ron-voi'), r. t. [< OF. reftveier, ren- 
royer, F. renvoyer (= It. rinviarc), send back, < 
re-, back, 4* enroyer, send ; see envoy^.] To send 
back. Ilneon, liist. Hen. VIII. 
renvoyt (ren-voi'), n. [< OF. renvoy, renvoi, P. 
renvoi, a sending back : see remoy, r. j The act 
of sending ba<‘k or dismissing homo. 

Tlie renvoy of the AmpeloiilanB was ill taken by the royal 
vino. Howell, Vocall Forrest. {Latham.) 

renyt, V. i. and t [Also renay; < ME. renyen, 
reneyen, reneien, renayen, < OF. reniir, ren 'eicr, 
renoier, F, renier, < Mt. renegare, deny: see rene- 
gaic, and cf. renege, a doublet of reny. Cf. deny, 
denay.] To renounce; abjure; disown; aban- 
don; deny. 

That Ydole ia tho God of false ('ristcric, that han reneyed 
hire Fey the. MandevUle, Travel b, p. 178. 

For though that tlioii reneyrd liast my lay. 

As other wrecchea han diNni tiiany a day, . . . 

If that thou live, thou stinlt repenten thlB. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 386. 

nnyet, »• [ME., < OF. rente, < ML. renegatus, 

one who has denied his faith, a renegade: see 
renegate.] A renegade. 

Kaytiolde of the rodes, and rebello to friste, 

Porveriede with PaynyiiiH thatCriMtuiio nersewes; . . . 

The renye rolys abowte and ruMches to the erthe. 

Mortc Arthurs (£. E. T. B.), 1. 2706. 

reobtain (I'e-qb-tan'), V. t. [< re- 4* obtain.] To 
obtain again*.' 

I came to re-obtainc niy dignities 

And in tho throno to seate my sire againe. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 768. 
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reobtainable (r^b-t&'n^bl), a. [< reohtain 
+ •able,] That rrVay be obtained again, 
reoccupy (r§-ok'u-pi), v. L [< F. rmccuper; as 
rc- + oGcupy.] To occl^)y anew, 
reometeri W. See rheometer, 
reopen (r§-6'pn), v, [< re- + open, ?'.] I, tram. 
To open again : as, to reopen a tlieater. 

II. intram. To be opmied again; open anew: 
aS) the seliools reopen to-day. 
reophore, W. See rheophorc, 
reoppose (r6-o-p6z'), v, t, [< re- + opjmHe,] To 
oppose again! 

We shall fur encourage con trail let Ion oh to promtue 
no dlitiirlmnce, or rf-oppom’ any pen t hat nhull fallaciously 
or oaptlouMly rcfiiUt um. 

Sir T. Hrowne, Vulg. Err., I'rof., p. 6. 

reordaln (re-6r-(]an'), V. t, [= OF. reordonner, 
F. reordonner =z Sp. reordenar =:= l^g. rcordenar, 
reordinar =r It. riordinare, reordain (cf. ML. 
reordinare, rosinro to one^s loriuer name or 
place); as re- + ordain,] To ordain again, as 
when tlie first ordiiint.ion is defective or other- 
wise invalid. 

They dill not iircinid to rrtmiain ihnse that had been 
ordalnud by the now hook in King Edward's time. 

lip. Jhtrrutt, lltst. Kefunnatlon, 1!. 2. 
A person, if he ban been validly ordained by blshuiM of 
the apostolic HiicccRsiun, cannot bo ivonfaOiea. ... It Is 
not a ruoi'fiinalion to confer orders nnon one not eplsco- 

S ally set a|Mirt for the ministry. But It Is roordlnation to 
o tlilH to oni> previously so ordained. If It is done at 
all, It Is a nuKskery, and the parties to It ore guilty of a 
profanity. Church Cye, 

reorder (r6-6rMt*r), v, t, [< re- + order,] 1. To 
order a second time; repeat a command to or 
for. — 2. To put in order again; aiTungo anew. 

At that Instant appeared, ns It were, another Armie 
eommlng out of a valley, . . . which gave time to Assiin to 
reorder his disordered sqinulrons. 

Cajit. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 18. 

reordination (re-Ar-di-nii'shpn), n, [= F. rf?- 
ordinatiou = Pg. reordenai;.dld; as re- + ordina- 
tion.] A second or repeated oiiliiiation. 
reorganization (re-Ar^gan-i-za'shon), n. [= F. 
reorganination ; < reorganize -ir -a lion,] The act 
or process of organizing anew. Also spelled 
retyrganiHaiion, 

reorganize (re-6r'gan-Iz), r, t. [= F. r^firga- 
niser; ns re- + orgmize,] To orgtuiize anew; 
bring again into an organized state : as, to re- 
organise a society or an army. Also spelled 
reorganise, 

re-ofient (re-o'ri-ent), a, [< re- + otient] 
Arising amiiii or anew, as the life of nature in 
spring, [liare.,1 

The life re-orient out of dust. 

Tennymn, In Memoriam, exvL 

reOBSify (re-os'i-fi), r, i, f< re- + oHsify,] To 
ossify again. Laneet, No. 3487, p. 1424. 
reotrope. n. Bee rheotrope. 
rep^ ( rep), n . [Also repp, reps ; origin unknown ; 
sutiposed to bo a corruption of w.J A corded 
faoric tlie cords of which run across tlie width 
of the st il(T. silk mp is used for women’s dresses, oo- 
oleslaslical vestments, etc., and is narrow ; woolen rop is 
used for upholstery and curtains, and Is about a yard and 
a half wide. It is sometimes figured, but more often dyed 
In plain colors. 

The reception room of these ladies was respectable in 
threadbare briissels and green rrjSL 

Uowells, A Woman’s ileason, vill. 


repair^ (rf-pffr'), f* [< ME. reparen, npayr- 
cn, < OF. reparer, P. r^iarer, repair, mend, ae 
Pr. Sp. Pg. repararsslt, rwarare, repair, mend, 
remedy, belter, restore, defend, parry, oppose, 
hinder, < L. r^arare, get again^ recover, re- 
gain, retrieve, repair, < re-, a^in, + par are, 
get, prepare: see pare^,] 1. To restore to a 
soimd, gbod, or complete state after decay, in- 
jury, dilapidation, or partial destruction; re- 
store; renovate. 

Thenne themperour dyde doo repayre the ohlrohes. 

JJoly JioodiF,. K. T. 8.), p. 164. 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

Shot., Sonnets, z. 

To repair his numbers thus impair’d. 

MUton, P. L., ix. 144. 

2. To make amends for, as for an injuiy, by 
an equivalent; give indemnity for; make good : 
as, to repair a loss or damage. 

I’ll repair the misery thou dost bear 
With something rich alioui me. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 1. 79. 

King Henry, to repair the I^iss of the Regent caused a 
great Ship to ne built, sutdi a one us had never been soon 
in England. Baker, Ohronioles. p. 257. 


see rq^aii^, e«] 1. The act of betaidng cnie^ 
self to a (specified) place; a resorting. 

This noble marohannt heeld a worthy boos, 

For which he hadde alday so greet msilr 
For his largessci, and for bis wyf was fair, 

That wonder is. CAotieer, Shipman’s Tale^ L 21. 
Lastly, the king is sending letters for me 
To Atbeiu^ for my quick repair to court. 

Ford, Broken Heart, lit L 

2. A place to which one repairs; haunt; resort. 

I will it be eloped the mountain of the catte, Ifor the 
catio hadde tlier his repeite, and was thor slain. 

MeHin (B. F.. T. 8.). ilL 668. 
Where the fierce winds his tender force assail. 

And beat him downward to his first npair. 

Pryden, Annus Mlrabills, st 296. 

3t. Ih*obably, an invitation or a return. 

As lit an evening when the gentle ayre 
Breathes to the sullen night a soft repaire. 

W, Broume, Britannia^ Pastorals, it 4. (AToras.) 

rejpalrable (re-pSr'a-bl), «. [< repair^ + -able, 
Ct, reparable,] Capable of being repaired; rep- 
arable. 

It seems scarce pardonably because ’tie scarce a repent- 
able sin or repairatde malice. 

Bp, Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. 65. iDaviee,) 


She [Elisabeth] gained more ... by the manner in 
which she repaired her errors than she would have gained 
by never committing errors. Macaulay, Burleigh. 

8t. To fortify; defend. 

Whan the Soudan vndenitode his malice, ho cansed the 
Holy Lande to be better and more suerly kept, for 

y« more diaplesur of the Turke. ArwM’e Chron., p. 162. 

4t. To recover, or get into position for offense 
again, as a weapon. 

He, ere he could his weapon backe r^ire, 

His side all bare and naked overtooke, 

And with his mortal steel quite through the Ixidy strooko. 

Spetiaer, F, Q., V. xt 13. 

sBsm. 1. To mend, reflt^ retouch, vamp (upX patch, tin- 
ker (upY. 

repair^ (re-par n, [Early mod. E. also re- 
payer; < Me. repaire, rtpeire = Sp. Pg. reparo, 
repair, recovery, = It. riparo, remedy, resource, 
dofenso (cf.rawparf); from the verb. J 1. Kes- 
toratiou to a sound or good state after decay, 
waste, injury, or partial destruction; supply of 
loss; reparation. 

Even In the instant of repair and health, 
llie fit is strongest. Sltak., K. John. ill. 4. 118. 
We have suffer'd beyond all repair of honour. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 4. 

nerve- 
the 


It la not that during the period of activity [of the ne 

centersl waste goes on without repair, while during 

period of inactivity repair goes on without waste ; for tbu 
two always go on together. 

U, Speficer, Prfn. of l^sychol., 1 87, 

2. Good or sound condition kept up by repair- 
ing as required; with a qualifying term, con- 
dition as regards repairing: as, a building in 
good or bad repair. 

Her sparkling Eyes she still retains. 

And Teeth in good Bepair. Congreve, Doris. 
All highways, causeways, and bridges . . . witliin the 
bounds of any town shall lie kept in repair and amended 
... at the proper charge and expense of such town. 

B, I. J*ub. Stats,, ch. 65, f 1. 

3t. Reparation for wrong; amends. 

In the quier make his repayer openly, and crave fo^ 
giveneas of the other vicars choral and clerks. 

Quoted In Contemporary Bev,, UII. 60. 

4t. Attire; apparel. 


repairer (re-par'6r), n. One who or that which 
repairs, restores, or makes amends. 

Sleepy which the Epicureans and others have repre- 
sented as the Imago of death, iy we know, the repairer of 
activity and strength. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations (Marcus TuIHiih and 
[Quinctus (.'iceroX 

repairment (re-par'ment), M. [< OF. rejyare- 
ment = Sp. reparamieiito = It. riparamcnio, < 
ML. r^Hiramentum, a repairing, restoration < 
L. reparare, repair, restore : see repair^.] The 
act of pejiairing. 

repair-shop (re-nfir'sh 0 ]i), n. A building de- 
voted to the maKing of repairs, as in the roll- 
ing-stock of a railway. 

repand (re-pand'), a, [< L. repandm, bent 
back, turned up, < re-, back, + 
pandns, bent, crooked, curved.! 

In hot,, wavy or wavy-mar- 
gined ; tending to be sinuate, 

• but less uneven; undulate: 
said chiefly of leaves and loaf- 
margins. 

repandodeutate (re - pan do- 

den 'tat), a. In 2iof., repand and 
toothed. 

repandOHB (ro-pan'dns), a, [< L. remndus, bent 
back: see repwnd.] Bent upward; convoxly 
crooked. 



Ropand Leaf of Ho- 
ianum nt^rnm. 


oy [pictures] bo drawn repandoue, or eonvoz- 
edly crooked in one piece, yet the dmphin "" " 

Aiion is concavously 1 


i that carrleth 


Though they [pictures] bo drawn i 
piece, yet the ( 

Inverted. 

Sir T, Browne, Vnlg. Err., v. 2. 
reparability (rep^arr^bin-ti), n. [< repara- 
ole •+• -ity (see -oility)^ The state or property 
of being reparable. 

roparalue (rop'a-rft-bl), a. [< OF. reparable, F, 
reparabUt = ft*. Sp. rejnirable = Pg. reparavel = 
It. riparabile, < L. re^mrahilis, that may l>e re- 
paired, restored, or regained, < reparare, re- 
pair, restore, regain : see repair^.] Capable of 
being repaired ; admitting of repair. 

An BdulterouB person is tied to restitution of the injury, 
so far as it is reparable and can be made to the wronged 
person. Jer, Taylor, Holy Living, ilL § 4, 0. 


Cotton rop. Sue cotton^ . 

rep**^ (rep), n. An abbrovintion of reputation, 
formerly much iihcmI (as slang), especially in 
the asseveration upon or ^pon rep. 

In familiar writings and conversations they [some of 
our words! often lose all hut their tlrst syllabley os in 
mob. rep. poa Incog, and the like. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 185. 

Fev. Madam, have you heard that Lady Queasy was 
lately at the plav-liouse incog? 

Lodv Smart. What ! Lady Queasy of all women in the 
world 1 1)0 you say it upon rep f 

Nev. Pou ; 1 saw her with my own eyes. 

Swi/t, Polite Conversation, 1. 

rep. Same as rejtet, 

repace (re-pas'), v. t, [< re- + paee^. Doublet 
or re-pass,} To pace again : go over again in a 
contrary direction. Imp, Diet, 

repadf^ (re-pas'i-fl), V, t, [< re- + pacify,] 
T<) pacify again. 

Which, on th liitelllgenoe was notlfy’d 
Of Klehard’s death, were wrought to mutiny ; 

And hardly came to be repaeyfy'a, 

And kept to hold In their fidelity. 

Dani^ Civil Wani, Iv. a 

repack (re-pak'), r. t, [< re- + ttaek\ v.] To 

? aok a second time : as, to repack beef or pork. 
mp. Diet. 

re^Mker (re-pak'6r),n. One who repacks. Imp, 


Rial repeire, riche ronbis, and rent, 

What niowe thei helpe me at myn oende ? 

Politieal Poems, etc. (ed. FurnivallX P* 801. 

repair^ (re-pSr'), r. ♦, [< ME. repairen, repeir- 
en, reparen, < OF. repairer, repairier, repeirer, 
reparer, reperer, return, come back, retire, tr. 
get back to, re^in, lodgo in, haunt, frequent; 
prob. the same, in a restricted use, as Sp. repa- 
triar = It. ripatriare, return to one’s country, < 
LL. repairiare, return to one’s country, < L. re-, 
back, -^patria, native land: see patria, and cf. 
repatriate. The It. rejmrarsi, frequent, repair 
to, is a reflexive use of reparar, shelter, defend, 
repair: see rcpatfl.] 1. Togo to a (specified) 
place; betake one’s self; resort: as, to repair 
to a sanctuary for safety. 

Leto bo these wordes,” quod sir Ewein, ’*and take youre 
horsey and lete vs repeire horn to the Court.” 

Jf«ilfn(K. E.T. 8.x 111. 672. 

Bid them repair to the market-place. 

Shak,, Cor., v. 6. 8. 

2t. To return. 

Nathdes, I thoughte he was so trewe^ 

And eek that he repaire shulde ageyii 
Withlnne a litel wiwle. 

Chaueer, Squire's Tale, L 6S1. 

repair^ (ro-pSr'), n. [< ME. repair, repayre, < 
OF. repaire, F, repaire, haunt, den, lair, ss ft, 
repaire ss Sp. Pg. reparo^ haunt; from the verb: 


»Byn. BoBtorabl& retrievable, recoverable. 

reparably (rep^(^rt^bli)i adv. So as to be rep- 
arable. 

reparallti v- See reparel, 
reparation (rep-a-ra'slion), n, [< ME. repara- 
ctoun, reparacyoun, <,OF’! reparaclon, reparation, 
F. reparation = ft. Sp. reparadon = Pg. re- 
para^ = It. riparasione, < LL. teparaUo{n-), 
a restoration, < L. nparare, restore, repair: see 
reitair^.] 1. Tho act of repairing; repair; res- 
toration ; upbuilding. [Now rare.] 


MandeviUe, Travels, p. 174. 
No German clock nor mathematical engine whatsoever 
requires so much reparation as a woman’s face. 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Uo, L 1. 

2. What is done to repair a wrong; indemnifi- 
cation for loss or damage ; satisfaction for any 
injury; amends. 

I am sensible of the scandal I have given by nw loose 
writing^ and make what reparation I am able. Bryden. 

3t. A renewal of friendship ; reconciliation. 
Mo dlsaymulaoiouns 
And feyned r^^araeiouns . , , 

Ymade tliaii giwnea bo of sondes. 

Chaucer, House of FUae, 1. 688. 
- 8711 . 1 . Bestorat to n.— 1 Oompenaatlou. 
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y^paratlfe a. and fi, [» Sp, 

teparaUvOf < ML. ^reparaiivwti < L. reparare, 
repair: see rewiir'^,’] 1. a, 1. Capable of ef- 
fecting or tending to effect repair ; restoring to 
a sound or good state ; tending to amend de- 
fect or make good: as, a reparative process. 

PupataHte inveniiont by which art and ingenoity stud* 
lea to help and repair defects or deformities. 

i/er. 2^ay^or, Artif. Uandaomeness p. 00. {Latham.) 

2. Pertaining to reparation or tbe making of 
amends. 

Between the principle (»f ReparaHve and that of Retrib- 
ntive Justice there is no dariffer of confusion or colli* 
alon. as one is concerned with the injured party, and tlie 
other with tlie wrongdoer. 

U, SidgivMe, Methods of Ethics, p. 2r>6. 

H. n. That which restores to a good state ; 
that which makes amends. 

repare^t, V. U A Middle English form of rejmir^. 

repare'4» f. A Middle English form of repair'^, 

reparelt (r§-par'el), v. t, [< ME. reparclen, re- 
parcllenf reparaileUf < OF. rcpareiller^ reparHl- 
licTt etc., repair, renew, reunite, < rc-, again, 
+ apareilleTf prepare, apparel: see apparel. 
The word seems to have been confused with 
npair'^,^ To repair. 

He salle . . . come and repareUs this cltee, and bigge 
it Bgayiio also wulc als ever it was. 

MS, lAncolti A. L 17, f. 11. {HaUiweU.) 

reparelt (re-par 'el), M. [Also reparrel; < re- 
parclf I’.] Apparel. 

Mayest thou not know me to bo a lord by my reparrel t 
Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

Let them bnt lend him a suit of repard and neoessai los. 

Beau, and Ft., Knight of Burning I'estlc^ Ind. 

repart (ro-plirt'), v, t. [< OF. rexmrUr, divide 
again, subdivide, rejdy, answer a thrust, < ML. 
*repartiriy divide agaui, < L. r#>, again, + par- 
UrOf part, divide, share: see par/, v,,midparly^,} 
To divide ; share ; distribute. 

To giuo tho whole heart to one [friend] is not much, 
but howu much lease when amongst many it is reparted. 

Guevara, Loiters (tr. by llelluwes, 1577), p. 77. 

F'irst, these Judges, in ol cities and townes of thoir Ju- 
risdiction, do number the housholds, and do repart tliom 
in ten and tenne housholds ; and U|kiii the tenth house 
they do hang a table or slgnc, whereon is wiiten the 
names of those ten hoiisholdcrs, <&c. 

H. Parke, Hist Chinn, etc. (1588), p. 88. {F, UaU, Adjec* 
[tlves in -iiMe, p. 205.) 

repartee (rop-jlr-to'), n. [Formerly also reparhj 
(tlie spoiling being intended at tho 
time (tlie 17tli century) to exiiibit the F. sound 
of the hist syllable) j < OF. repartie, an answer- 
ing thrust, a reply, fern, of reparti, pp. of r«- 
partiff answer a thrust with a thrust, reply, 
divide again: see repwrf.] 1. A ready, perti- 
nent, and witty reply. 

Tliey [wicked men| know there Is no drolling with so 
sour a piece as that LconscJoncel within them is, for that 
mukt:s Ihc smartest and most cutting repartee*, which 
are uiieasic to bear, but iiiiiMissiblH Ui answer. 

StiUintffieei, Sermons, T. xL 

There were tho members of that brilliant society which 
quoted, criticised, luid exchanged repartee* under the rich 
j^acock-hangings of Mi's. Montague. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

2. Such replies in general or collectively; tho 
kind of wit involved in making sharp and ready 
retorts. 

As for repartee In particular, as it la the verv soul of 
oonversatlon, so it is the greatest grace of comedy, where 
it is proper to the choi’aoters. 

Dryden, Mock Astrologer, Fret 

You may allow him to win of you at Play, for you are 
sure to be too hard for him at J^tartee. Since you nio- 
iiopollxethe Wit tliatis iietweon you, tlie Fortune must 
be his of C'Ourse. Cmigreve, Way of the World, 1. 6. 

1. Repartee, Retort, A repartee is a witty and good* 
luimorod answer to a remark of similar character, and is 
meant to surpass the latter in wittiness. A retort, is a 
keen, prompt answer. A repartee may be called a retort 
where tho wit is keen. Retort,, however, Is quite as com* 
raunly used for a serious turning back of censure, derision, 
or tho liki). In a short and sharp exprosaioii. 

Repartee is tho witty retort in conversation. 

J, De MUle, Rhetoric, | 453. 

repartee (rep-^r-te'), V, i. [< repartev^ n.] To 
make really and witty replies. 

High Flights she had, and Wit at WiU, 

And so her Tongue lay seldom still; 

For in all Visits who but she 

To argue^ or to repartH f Prior, Haul CarveL 

repartert (rf-pttr't6r), «. [< repart + -eri.] A 
distributor. 

Of the temporall goods that God glues us, we be not lords 
but repartert. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 152. 

repartimiento (re-par-ti-mion'to), n. [< Bp. 
repartimientOf partition, division, distribution: 
see repariment.2 A partition or division; 
also« an aBsesBiuent or allotment. 
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In preparing for the Mege at this foimidable plaoe, Fer- 
dinand ^ed upon all the cities and towns of Andunala 
and Estiemadnra . • • to furnish, according to their re- 
parHmientot or allotments, a oertain quantity of liread, 
wiue^ and oatUe^ to be delivered at the niyal camp before 
Loxa. Irving, Oranada, p. 64. 

2. In Spanish America, the distribution of cer- 
tain sections of the country, including tho na- 
tive inhabitants (as peons), made by tho curly 
conquerors among tlieir oomrailes and follow- 
er. 

There was assigned to him [Las Casasl and his friend 
Renteria a large village In tho iieighboiirlKKni of Xogiia, 
with a number of Indiana attached to It, In wliat was known 
as r^MrUmiento (allotment). Eneye, RriL, XI V. 320. 

repartition (i*e-piir-tl8h'on), w. [= F, reparti- 
tion 5= Sp. npafticion ss Pg. rvparti^&o = It. 
ripartigione, s ML. ^rejfartitwin-), < *rcpartm, 
divide again: see repart j and cf. partition.'] 
A repeated or fresh partition; redistribniion. 
Hailey, 

repaximentf, n, [< OF. repartementy division, 
¥,repartenieitt, assessment, = Sp. repartimiento 
= Pg. repartimeftto s= It. riparthnenlo, asscss- 
ment,< ML. *repartifnentum,<, *^reparlin, divide 
again: see r^nrf.] A division; distribution; 
classification. 

In these repartmente of Eimmlnondas it apfierteyneth 
not unto your honour and itiee that we coini' in n g(Hi4l 
houre, nor that wo atande in a good houre ; for wuu are 
now come to bu of tho number that goe in a giHMl houre. 

Guevara, Letteiii(tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 135. 

repass (re-pAs'), V, [< OF. rcpoHHcr, pass again, 
b . repa^Hor, pass again, iron, set, hone, gi'ind, = 
Sp. repoftar = Pg. repassar = It. ripannarv, < 
ML. repassarCf pass back, return, < li. re-, buck, 
+ ML. pass, go: see /mw.] I. infranti. 
To pass or go back; move back: used speedfi- 
cally by conjurers or jugglers. 

Nothing but hey*pass, repa**t 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 4. 
Five girdles bind the skies: the torrid xonu 
Glows with the passing and repaering sun. 

Vryden, tr. of Vligll’s Georgict^ L 322. 

II. tvann. To pass again, in any Hcnse, 

Well have we pass'd and now repaae'd the si'cs, 

And brought a<»ired help. Shdk., 3 Hen. VL, i v. 7. 5. 
The bill was tliuroughly revised, discussud, and repaased 
a little more than one year afterwards. 

The Century, XXXVII. 550. 

repassage (re-pas'aj), n, [< OP. rvpassagv, V. 
repassage (ML. reilex repassaghm), a returning, 
ironing, setting, honing, whetting, raking, etc., 
< rtpasscr, return: see repass.] 1. The act of 
repassing; a passing again ; passage hack. — 2. 
In gilding, the process of passing a socoinl coat 
of deiuleiiing glue as a finish over dead or nn- 
buniished Hurfacos. Gildvr^s Manual, p. ti4. 

repassailt (re-pas'ant), a, [< F. reiKUssanl, )»pr. 
of repasser, repass*: see repass,] In her., same 
as counfet'-passant, 

repassion (r^-pasb'qn), n. The reception of 
an effect by one body from anotlier winch is 
more manifestly affected by the action than 
tlie former. 

repast (r§-pAst ' ), n, [< ME. repast, < C )F. repast, 
ropas, F. repos, a repast, meal (= Hp. re pas to, 
increase of food), <ML. renastus, a meal, < L. 
re-, again, 4* pastas, fooa: see pasture.] 1. 
A meal ; tho act of taking food. 

What neat report ahall feast us. Ilglit and choice, 

Of Attick taster with wine 7 Milton, Tu Mr. Lawrence. 
And hie him home, at evonlng’s close, 

To sweet report, and calm reiNisc. 

Gray, Ode, Pleasure arising from Vicissitude, L 88. 

2, Food; victuals. 

Oc^ and get me some rejsirt, 

1 care not what, so it be wlioluHomc ffM>d. 

Shak., of the S., Iv. .1. 16, 
A buck was then a week's report. 

And *twaa their point, I ween, to make it last. 

Pope, Iinit. of Hontce, II. IL 93. 

Sf. Befreshment through sleej); repose. 
ForthwiUi be mnftes with feigned faithfnli hast 
Unto hia guest, who, after troublous sights 
And dreames, gan now to t4ike more B»>inni report; 
Whom auddenry he wakes. Spenser, F. Q., 1. 11. 4. 

repastf (r$-pA8t')» t’. [= Sp. Pg. repastar, feed 
again: from the noun.] I. trans. To feed; feast. 
To his good friends thus wide I'll one my arms, 

And, like the kind life-rendering pelican, 

Report them with my blood. Shah, Hamlet, Iv. 5. 147. 
He then also, aa before, left ai'bltrory the dyeting and 
repartino of our miuds. Milton, Areopagitioa, p. 16. 

n. intrans. To take food ; feast. Pope, 

repastert (r^-pAsHAr), n. One who takes a re- 
past. 

They doe plye thelre commons, lyke quick and greedye re* 
partaura. 

Thee stagg vphreaking they dit to the dulcet or inoheOTn. 

Stanihurrt, ASauna, L 


xapeal 

repMt&natioIlt (r^-pas-ti-na'shqn), a. [< L. 
repastiHatio(n-), a digging up again, < repasti^ 
ndre, dig up again, < re-, again, + pasUnare, 
dig: see pasthwte,] A second or repeated dig- 
ging up, as of a garden or field. 

OImp. vL— Of compoata, and atercomtion, repartinativn, 
dreaalng and atirring the earth or mould of n garden. 

Evelyn, Mlsc. Writhigs, p. 730. 

repasturet (re-pAs'tur), w. [< repast + -ure.] 
Food; entertainment. 

Food for hia I'ago, repaature for his den. 

Shak., L. L. U, iv. 1. 95. 

repatriate (rf-pa'tri-at), v, t, [< JiL. repatri- 
atus, pp. of rejpatriare O It. ripatriare as Sp. Pg. 
repatriar as F. repa trier, rapa trier), return to 
one’s country again, return home, < L. re-, back, 
+ patria, native land: soe^m/rm. Cf. repair^,] 
To restore to one’s own country. Cotgrave, 

lie lived in a certain Villa Garibaldi, wliicli liad belonged 
to an Italian refugee, now long rejHitriated, and which 
stood at the foot of the nearest. nioiinUiii. 

Harper * Mag., LXXVl. 078, 

repatriation (ro-pa-tri-a'Khqn), n. [< MIo re- 
patriatio(n-), < IAj, repatriarc, pp. repatriatus, 
return to one’s country: see repatriate,] Be- 
turn or reHtoration to one’s own country. 

1 wish your Honour (In our Tuscan Phrase) a most happy 
Rettniriation. 

Sir li. Wotton, To Lord Zoucli, Florence, June 18, 1592. 

repay (re-pa'), r, [< Ob’, repayer ss Sp. Pg. 
repaaar = It. ripagare, pny back; as re- + 
pwyi.] I, trans, 1. Toyiayback; rofiind. 

Ill eomtnon worldly things, 'tls call’d ungrateful 
With dull unwillingnuHH to rnsty a debt. 

Shak., Hleh. III., it. 2. 92. 

Ho will repay yon ; money can be repaid; 

Not kindness aucli os yours. 

Tennymm, Enoch Arden. 

2. To make return, retribution, or requital for, 
in a good or bad souse: as, to re}}ay kindTiess; 
to rfpay an injury. 

And give God thanks. If forty stripes 
Repay thy deadly sin. Wtiiaier. 'I'iie ICrilca. 
Repaying incredulity witli faltli. 

Brou'tiing, Ring and Book, II. 159. 

3. To make relurn or repayment to. 

When 1 come again, I will repay thee. Luke x. 85. 
Kow hae ye play'd mu this, faiise love, 

In simmer, mid tho liowersf 
1 sail repay ye back again 
In winter, 'mid tlie sliowers. 

The Fauae Lover ((.'hild's Ballads, IV. 90X 

n. intrans. To requite either good or evil; 
make return, 

Vengoancu U mine; I will rejmy, saith the I.ord. 

Korn. xil. 19. 

'Tin not the grapes of Canaan tliat repay. 

Blit tile liigli faith that foiled not by tlie way. 

Lowell, Comm. Ode. 

repayable (rf-pa'a-hl), a, [< repay + -able.] 
Tliai may or muHt be repaid ; subject to repay- 
ment or refunding: hk, money lent, repayable 
at tlie end of sixty dayw. 

repajniient (re-pa'inent), n, [< repay + -mefU.] 

1, The act olf repaying or paying back. 

To run Into debt knowingly . . . without hopes or pur- 
poses of inpayment. Jet, Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. (| 8. 

2. The nionc'y or other tiling repaid. 

What was paid over it was reckoned as a Repayment of 
port of the Principal. Arbuthnot, Ancient Cuini^ p. 209. 

repet, V, ami n, A Middle English form of reap, 

repeu (re-pel'), W. t, [< MVi, rejtelen, < OF. ra- 
peler, call ba<*k, recall, revoke, rejieal, F. rajt- 
peter, call again, call back, call afler, cnll in, 
recall, retract, call up, call to order, recover, 
regain, < re-, back, + apeter, later appeler, call, 
appeal: appeal.] if. To call back; recall, 

as from banislimeut, exile, or disgrace. 

For syn my fader in so heigli a place 
As parlement hatli hire esehnunge enseled. 

He nyl for ino his lettre be repeled. 

Chaucer, 'itoiliiif, iv. 500. 

T hero forget all former griefs. 

Cancol all giudge, repeal tliee lionie again. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 143. 
2t. To give up ; dismiHs. 

Yet may ye weel repele this busynesse, 

And to reson siiniwliat hnue attendance. 

political Pitew*, etc. (ed. Fiirnivall), p. 72, 
Which my liege Lady seeing tliought It best 
With that ills wife in friendly wise to deale, . • . 

And ail forepast displeasures to repeale. 

^naer, F. Q., V. vliL 21. 

Adam soon repeal'd 
The dimhts that In his heart arose. 

Milton, P. L., vll. 59, 

8. To revoke; abrogate, as a law or statute: 
it usually implies a recalling of the act by the 
power that made or enacted it. 
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Divert laws had been made, which, upon experience^ 
were repealed, a« boltig neither eafe nor equal. 

Wxnthrap, Hist. Now England, I. 880. 
The land, onoo lean, . . . 

Exulte to 8e« lt» thistly curse repealed. 

Cowper, Task, vL 708. 
A law for paying debts In lands or cliattels was repealed 
within eight montlis of its enactment. 

Bancrt(fl, Jllsti Const., L 234. 
bSshi. 8. Annul, Jtcmdiul, etc. Uoe oMUeh, and list under 


repeal (re-pel'), n. [Early mod. E. rc/W, repell; 
< OE. rajwl, F. rapprl, a roeall, appeal, < rap* 
velar ^ call back: see repvaly r.] If. Kecall, as 
fn>m exile. 

Hot- iiitercusslon chafed him ao^ 

When she for thy retteal was suppliant, 

'i'hat to close itrlwni he commanuod her. 

Shak„ T. fl. of V., ilL 1. 284. 
Ihfggc not thy fathers free repeale to Court, 
And to those oltlces we have bestow'd. 

Heywfwi, Hoyal King (Works, ed. Pearstni, 1874, VL 52). 

2. The act of repealing; revocation; abro- 
gation: as, tin* rvptal of a atatute. - Freedom 
of ropealt. See Jreednm . - Ropoal agitation, In BrUieh 
Met., a innveiiient for the repeal of the legislative union 
between (treat liritaln and Ireland, lie leader wm 
D aniel (rcminell, and its climax was reached in tlie mon- 
ster ineetings In its favor in 184:t. After the trial of O'Con- 
nell In 1841, the agltotion subsided. sBjOL 2. See aboUsA. 
repealability (nl-iie-la-bil'i-ti), w. [< repeala- 
hie + -itji (SCO -bility),] The character of ^ing 
reptnihiblc. 

repealable (r(>pe ' I >i-b1 ), a. [< OF. rapelablej F. 
rappclable, ri^pcalaVile ; an repeal + -aold.] Ca- 
pable of btdtig ropeahtd; revocable, especially 
by tln^ powf^r that, ciiactcd. 

Even that decision would have been repealable by a 
greater force. Art of ConterUment- (Lai/um.) 

repealablenOBS (re-pe'la-bl-neH), n. Same as 
repealability, 

repealer (rf(-pe'16r), n. [< repeal + -orl.] One 
WHO repeals; one who desires repeal; spocdtl- 
cttlly, ail agitator for roxicutl of the Artiidos of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

In old days . . . IHcparatists] would have been called 
repealere, and iiolthor expression would to-day be repudl- 
Atod by the Natiuualist party in Ireland. 

Edinburyh Hev., CLXIV. 680. 

repealment (re-pdl'niont), n. [< repeal + 
-well/.] If. A ’calling back; recall, as from 
banishment. 

Great is the comfort that a banished man takes at tid- 
ings of his repealeinent. 

Witten' C(mnumwe(dth, p. 220. (Latham,) 

2. The act of abrogating or revoking; repeal. 
[llaro.J 

repeat (nl-pet'), v, [Early mod. E. repete; < 
Or\ repeiai’f F. r^peter = Pr. Sp. Pg. rtpoUr = 
It. rcpetcre, repeat, < L. repctercy attack again, 
seek again, resume, repeat, < rc-, again, + pe- 
terCf attack, seek: Boejic/i7«m. Cf. appele^ com- 
pete,^ I. trane, 1. To do, make, or jierform 
again. 

The thought or feeling a thousand times rioted be- 
comes his at last who utters it best. 

lAiwetl, Among my Books, 2d sen, p. 326. 

2. To say again ; iterate. 

Ho that rejieaMh a mutter seiiaratoth very friends. 

Frov. xvll. a 

Mo one can repeat any thing that Varilas has ever said 
that deserves repetition ; but the man has that innate 
goodness of temiHU- that he is welcome to every body. 

Ste^, Spectator, Ma 100. 
8. To say over; recite; ivhearse. 

The third of the live vowels, if you repeat them. 

Shak.t L. li. L., V. L 57. 
He will think on her he loves, 

Fondly lie’ll rejteat her name. 

fiurtut, .lockey 'h ta'en the Parting Kiss. 

4t. To seek again. [Kare.] 

And, while ihniugh burning labyrinths they retire, 
With luatliiug eyes repeM what, they would shuii. 

Ifryilent Antiiis Mirabills, at 257. 

5. In Scots taiv, to restori^; refund; repay, as 
money erroneously paid.— To ropeat one's self, 
to say or do again what one has said or done before.— 
To repeat supiale (uaut,), to make the same signal 
which the son for ottloer has made, or to make a signal 
again, seflyn. 8. To relate. See reoapi/ti/o/e. 

n. in trass. To perform some distinctive but 
unsp(H*ified fumd ion again or a second time, gpo- 
citloully —(r») To strike thohour again when desired : saiifuf 
watches that strike the hoiins and will strike again the hour 
last struck wlioii a spring is pressed. See tmater, 2. (b) 
'I'o coiumit or attempt to commit the fraud ox voting more 
than once for one ciindldate at one election. [U. S.] - Re- 
peating action, in piantifarie-making, an action which 
admits of the renetitfon of tlie stroke ox a hammer before 
its digital lias been eonmlutely released.— Repeating 
circle, deolmaL See drde, decimrf/.— Repeats fire- 
arm, a rifle or other flrearm fitted with a magasine for car- 
tridges, with an auiomailc feed to the bairel, or In some 
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plied to the revolveil, but if now rarely so uied.1—] 
ing instmnmt, a geodetloal or other optical Im 
upon which the meaaurement of the angle can be repeated, 
lieginnlng at the point of the limb where the laat meaaure- 
ment encUMi, so as to eliminate in great measure the errors 
of graduation. — Ropoating rifle. See repsaHiip>lfiMm, 
above.— Repeatillig ship. Same aa rvipeafsr, 6 (aV 
repeat (rf*pet'), n. [< rqteat, e.] 1. The act 
of repeating; repetition. [Bare.] 

Of all whose speech Achilles first renew'd 
The lust part thuf . . . 

And so ox this repeat enough. 

Chapman, tr. of niad, xvL 57. 

2. That which is repeated; Bpeciilcally, in mu- 
aic, a passage performed a second time. 

They fthe Greek poets] called such Unking verse 
mono, . . . and we may terme him the Louwnrdf 
please you, tt ' 

JPuUenham, Arte of Eng. 

In muftieal notation, a sign that a passage or 


B M- 
n, fol- 


lowing the oi^nall, or, if it please you, the long _ 

Foesie, p. 188* 

3- 

movement is to be twice pe'rformed. That which 
is to be repeated is usually Indnded within the slgna 

The sign # is often added for greater 

distinctness. When the passage Is not to be repeated en- 
tire, the terms da iapo(J). C.) or dal eegno (D. S.) are used, 
the former meaning ‘from the beginning.' and the lat- 
ter ‘from the sign (>7^1:),' and the end ox the is 

marked by fine or by a lieavy bar with a hold, ^ A 
passage of only a measur e or two which It to be repeated 
is sometimes marked ^ bie. ^ •— Doublo npoatt, in 
logic, the midiUe term. 

The double r 0 pea/(whloh is a woorde rehearsed in bothe 
proposioioiis) must not entre Into the conclusion. 

Wileon, Rule of Reason. 

repeatedly (re-pe'ted-li), adv. With repeti- 
tion; more than once; again and again in- 
definitely. 

repeater (r^-pe't/jr), n, l. One who repeats; 
one who recites or rohearses. 

Repeabere of their popular oraiorious vehemenolea. 

Jer, Taywr (VX Artif. Hsndsomeneai^ pw 12L 

2. A watch that, on the compression of a spring, 
strikes the last hour. Borne also indicate the 
quarters, or even the hoars, quarters, and odd 
minutes.— 3. In arith,, an interminate decimal 
in which the same figure continually recurs, if 
this repetition goes on from the beginning, the decimal 
Is called aimw repeaber, as .8833, etc. ; but if any other fig- 
ure or figures liitorvene between the decimal point and 
the repeating figure, the decimal is called a mbied repeal- 
er, as .08:hi3, etc. It is usual to Indicate pure and mixed 
repeaters by placing a dot over the repeating figure : thus, 
the above examples are written .3, and .06& A repeater 
Is also called a eimple repelend. 

4. One who votes or attempts to vote more than 
once for one candidate at an election. [U. B.] 

When eveiy’town and city in the United States is voting 
on the same day, and “colonists" and repealere are needed 
at home, and eaoli State Is reduced for its voters to Its 
own citisens. The Nation, VI. 282. 

6. A repeating firearm, (at) A revolver. (6) A 
magaalne-gun. 

6. Naut, ; (a) A vessel, usually a frigate, ap- 
pointed to attend an admiral in a fleet, and to 
repeat any slraal he makes, with which she im- 
mediately sails to the ship for which it is in- 
tended, or the whole length of the fleet when 
the signal is general. Also called r^ating 
ship, (b) A flag which indicates that the first, 
second, or third flag in a hoist of signals is to 
bo repeated. — 7. In teleg,, an instrument for 
automatically retransmitting a message at an 
intennediate point, when, b^ reason of length 
of circuit, defective insulation, etc., the origi- 
nal line current becomes too feeble to trans- 
mit intellinble signals through the whole cir- 
cuit. — 8. In calico-printing, a figure which is 
repeated at equal intervals in a pattern. 

relating (r^:^'tiiig), ». [Verbal n. of repeat, 
V. j The muaulent voting, or attempt to vote, 
more than once for a single candidate in an 
election. fU. S.] 

Repealing and personation are not rare in dense popula- 
tions, where the agents and officials do not, and cannot, 
know the voters* faoea 

Rryoe, Amer. Commonwealth, II. 108. 

repedationt (rep-$-da'shon), n. [< LL. repedare, 
pp. repedatua, step back', < L. re-, back, + pea 
\ped*h foot: seepedtU, pedestrian,] A step- 
ping or going back; return. 

To take notice of the directions, stations, and repeda- 
lione of tliose erratlck lights, and from thence moat con- 
vincingly to Inform hUnselx of that pleasant and true 
paradox of the annual motion of the earth, 

Dr. ff. More, Antidote against Atheism, ii. 12. 


Gf , compel, oqmL L trout, 1, 

To drive back; force to returs; cheek tite ad- 
vance of; repulse: as, to repel an assailant. 

Wyth this bonde hast thou wr^n many lettres by 
wbioho thou ftpeUyd moche folke fro doyngjacrefyae ic 
our g^des. Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.X p. ua 

Foul words and frowna must not repd a lover. 

Shak., Venus and Adonii L 678. 

The Batavians . . . had enclos'd the Romans unawares 
behind, but that Agrioola, with a strong Body of Horse 
which he reserv'd for such a purpose, repeWd them back 
as ffst ^rSston, Hist Eng., it 

But in the past a mnltitude of aggressions have oo- 
onrred . • • which needed to be repelled by the speediest 
msans. Wooleey, Introd. to Inter. law, | lU. 

2. To encounter in any manner with eftectnal 
resistance; resist; oppose; reject: w, to repel 
an encroachment; to repel an aivniment.— 8. 
To drive back or away : the opposite of attract 
See r^Zsfon.--- Fleas proponed and rspeilod. see 
propone. «Sy]L 1 and 8. Deelme, Refeet, etc. (see ni/kssiX 
party, ward off, defeat 

H. intrana. 1. To act with force in opposi- 
tion to force impressed; antagonize. — 2. In 
tned», to prevent such an afflux of fluids to any 
parUcular part as would render it tumid or 
swollen. 

repellence (rf-pel'ens), n. [< repeXlen{t) + 
-ce, 1 Same as npdlmty, 

TepeUency ^^-pel'gn-si), n. [As repellence 
(see Tne character of being repellent; 

the property of repelling ; repulsion. 

repellent (re-pel'ent), a, and n. [=? Sp. re- 
peliente = fg. It!' r^llente, < L. repellen^)a, 
ppr. of rejwllercy drive back : see r^el,] 1, a. 

1. Having the effect of repelling, pavsically or 
morally ; having power to repel ; able or tend- 
ing to repel ; repulsive. 

Why should the most repeUetd particles be the most at- 
tractive upon contact? Bp. Berkeley, Siris, 1 287. 

Its repsttenf plot deals with the love of a man who Is 
more than half a monkey for a woman he saves from the 
penalty of murder. Athathman, Mo. 2807, p. 474. 

There are some men wliom destiny has endowed with 
the faculty of external neatness, whose clothes are repA- 
lent of dust and mnd. LowhL Fireside Travels, p. 47. 

2. Specifically, capable of repelling water; 
water-proof : as, reitelletU cloth or paper. 

n. n. 1. In med,, an agent which is used to 
prevent or reduce a swelling. Astringents, ice, 
cold water, etc., are repellents, — 2. A kind of 
water-proof cloth. 

repeller (rf-pol'6r), n. One who or that which 
repels. 

repelleBBt (rS-pel'les), a, [< revel + -leas.] In- 
vincible ; th'at cannot be rejielled. [Bare.] 


great Armados howrelle plow'd their way, 
assaulte made knowne teptUeeee might. 


Two 
And^ a 

Q. Markham, Sir B. Grinolle (Arber rep.X p. 71. 
repent^ (rf-pent'), v, [< ME. repenten, < OF. 
(and P.) repentir, refl., = Pr. repentir, repene- 
dero ss Cat. repenedir = OSp. repentir (cf, mod. 
Sp. arrepontir = Pg. ar-repender, refl.) s= It. ri- 
pentire, ripentere, repent, < ML. as if *repeni- 
tere, repent (ppr. r^)eniten(t-)a, repentant), < 
L. re-, again, ^vaenitere (> OP. pentir), repent : 
see petUtmit,] 1. intram, 1. To feel pain, sor- 
row, or regret for something one has done or 
left undone. 

Yef the myght thei wolde repenle with godo will of the 
stryfe that tnei hadde a-goln Merlin, but to late thel were 
to n^nte. JferKn (E. E. T. S.), II. 176. 

1 never did repent for doing good. 

Nor shall not now. M. of V., ilL 4. la 

Thns Grief still treads upon the Heels of Pleasnxe ; 
Hsrry'd in haste, we may repent at Leisure. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, v. 8. 

2. Especially, to experience such sorrow for 
sin as produces amendment of life ; be grieved 
over one’s past life, and seek forgiveness; be 
penitent. See repentance. 

Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

LnkesUL 8L 

Full saddom does a man repent, or use 


other way prepared for t he rapid discharge of a number 
of shots without reloading. IThls name was fom 


repel (r^pel'), v,; nret. and pp. rmelled, ppr. 
repelling [Pormeriy also repell; C ME. repeU 
len, < OP. ^repeller s Sp, repeler =s Pg. remUir 
as It. repeVere, < L. repellere, pp. repulaua, drive 
formerly ap- back, < re-, baok, -ir peUere, mve: see pulaeK 


Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 

And make all dean, and plant himself afresh. 

Tennyeon, Geraint 

8. To do penance. — 4. To change the mind or 
course of conduct in consequence of regret or 
dissatisfaction with something that is past. 

Sir knyghi^ so fer haste thow gon that late it Is to rs- 
pente, for ne is longinge to ma and ther-fore 1 com hym 
for to chalenge. jref«n(E. E. T. S.X IL 828. 

Lest peradventure the peoide repent when they see wsr, 
and they return. Ex. xliL 17. 

6t. To express sorrow tor something past. 

For dead, I surdy doubt, thou malst aread 
Henceforth for ever FlorimeU to bee ; 

That all the noble knights of Maydenbead, 

Which her ador’d, may sore rqMint wttb mee.^ 

fliwiMKF.Q.,ni.vlU.47. 



[Formerly c 
Impenotiall 


npaot 

Bt w ttn eee to mei O tlkm UoMid noon, 

. . • poor BnobMoof did 

Before thy f too riiiwnt/ A.MidC.,hr.9iT. 

jiiviLl*4 See rmefitaiiMi. 

IL trana* 1. To remember or regard with 
contrition, compunction, or self-reproach : feel 
self-accusing pain or grief on account of: as, 
to repent ratm words; to repent an injury done 
to a neighbor. 

Perarontnr tha may repent It twyei, 

That tha haat aekld of this lande trevage. 

Qenerydee (B. £. T. !• 

Confeea yoanelf to heayen ; 

Jiepent what *b past ; avoid what is to oome. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 4. ISO. 

Hy low I moam, but not repejU it 

Burnt, To Major Logan, 
often, and lometimes still, used reflexively and 
impersotially. 

It repenteth me not of my cost or labor bestowed in the 
service of this commonwealth. 

WitttMvp, Hist New England, I. 470. 

This was that which repented Mm, to have giv'ii up to 
Just punishment so stout a Champion of his deslgncs. 

Miltim, Eikonoklastes, li. 

Thou may’st repent thee yet 
The giving of this gift 

WWiimn Morrit, Earthly Paradise, 11. 47.] 

2t. To be sorry for or on account of. 

*' To that shalt thow oome hastely,*' quod Qaweln, "and 
that me repenteth sore, ffor moohe wofde 1 love thy com- 
panye yef It the Uked.^ MeHin (E. E. T. S.X lit 

repent^ (r§-pent'), n. [< repeni^, v.] Repen- 
tance. [(Obsolete or archaic.] 

Beproch the first Shame next, Bepent behinde. 

Speneer, F. Q., III. xii. 24. 

repent^ (re 'pent), o. [< L. repen{t‘)8, ppr. of 
repei^e ( > It. r^tn^e), creep ; akin to eerperCf creep, 
Gr. ipTreiv, creep: see repiik and serpent'] 1. 
In bat. creeping; growing prostrate along the 
ground, or horizontally beneath the surface, 
and rooting progressively.— 2. In zoot, creep- 
ing, as an animalcule; speciflcally, of or per- 
taining to the HcpenHa. 

repentable (re-pen'ta-bl), a. [< rgjcwfi + -able.] 
Capable of being repented of. [Kare.] 

It seems scarce pardonable, because *tis scarce a repent- 
able sin or roiMilranlc malice. 

Bp, Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. S6. (Daeiet.) 

repentance (re-pen 't^s), n. [< ME. re})eniancc, 
repentaunee^ < OF. rcpcfitance, repentauneej F. rc- 
jHiniance ss Pr. repentensa =s It. ripentenza^i ML. 
as if ^reponitcntUif < repeniten{U)s, repentant: 
see repentant, and cf. penitence^ 1. The act of 
repenting; the state of being penitent; sorrow 
or contrition for wliat one has done or left un- 
done. 

For what is true repentance hut In thought— 

Not ev'n in inmost thought to think again 

The sins that made the past so pleasant to us? 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

2. In theot, a change of mental and spiritual 
habit respecting sin, involving a hatred of and 
sorrow becauso of it, and a hearty and gonuiue 
abandonment of it in conduct of life. 

John did . . . preach the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sina Mark i. 4. 

As all sins deprive us of the favour of Almighty God, 
our way (»r reconclliatlou with him Is the Inward secroi 
repentance of the lieart Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, vi. 8. 

Try what rsfMntonce can ; what can it not? 

Yet what can it when one can not repent? 

8hak», Hannet, iil. 8. 65. 

»8yiL Bepentanee, Penitenee, ContritUm, Cimpunetion, 
Begret; Remane, may express the sorrowful feeling of the 
wrong-doer in view of his conduct. Begret is quite as of- 
ten used of wishing that one had not done that which is 
unwise ; as aimlleu to misconduct, it expresses the fee- 
blest degree of sorrow for doing wrong ; but it may con- 
tain no element of real repentanee. Bepentanee goes be- 
yond feeling to express distinct puiposes of turning from 
sin to righteousness ; the Bible word most often inmslated 
repentanee means a change of mental and spiritual atU- 
tudo toward sin. Btrictly, repentaTUse is the beginning of 
amendment of life ; the word does not imply any greater 
degree of feeling than is necessary to bring about a change, 
whether the turning be from a particniar sin or from an 
attitude of sin. Penitenee implies a large measure of 
feeling, and applies more exclusively than repentanee to 
wrong-doing as an offense against God and right Con- 
trition, literally breaking orumlslng, la essentially the 
Mune as penuimee; it is a deep, quiet, and continued 
sorrow, ciilefly for specific acts. Compunctian, literally 
pricking, Is a sharp pang of regret or self-reproach, often 
momentary and not always resulting in moral benefit It 
is mora likely than remorse to result in good. Bemaree, 
lltorally gnawing, is naturally sluui^ mental Buffering 
than eompunetien; the word often auggesta a sort eff 
nlritual despair or hopeleasnes^, paralydng one for ef- 
forts to attain repentance. 

xapentant (^-pen't^nt), «. and n. [< ME. re- 
pentantf < OF. rtpentant, repentant, penitent, 
\ ML. repenitefi{U)af ppr. of ^repenitere, repent; 
•66 repent^,] X a* !• Experiencing repen- 
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tanoe; gorrowfnl for past oonduot or words; 
sorrowful for sin. 

There is no sin ao great but God may forgive it, and 
doth forgiva it to the rv^pentefif heert 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., I56a 
Thus they, In lowileet plight repentant stood, 
Praying. Milton, 1*. L., xi. 1. 

2. Expressing or showing repentance. 

After I have eolemnly interr'd 
At Chertaey monaatoiy thla noble king. 

And wet hla grave with my repetUant tears. 

SLO:., Elch. m., 1. 2. 216. 

Belentless walls! whose darksome round contains 

Bepentant sighs and voluntary paina 

P^t Eloisa to Abelard. 

"•FB. See ntpenfanes. 

n. n. One who repents; a penitent. 

repentutly (rS-pen^t^t-li), adv. In a repen- 
tant manner ; with repentance. 

To her I will myaelf address, 

And my rash faults repentantly confess. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 4. 

repenter (rf-pen't^r), n. One who repents. 

Sentences from which a too-late repenter will suck des- 
peration. Bonne, Devotion^ p. 221. 

Bmentiat (r^pon'8hi-|),n.pL fNL., nent.pl. 
ofL. repenit^a. creeping: see repmVt,] 
limbless lacertilians as a division of squamate 
reptiles. Merrem, 

repentingly (r$-pen'ting-li), adv. With repeu- 
tancoT Imp. Viet. 

repentleas (rf-pent'les), a. [< repent^ 4- -/m.] 
Without repentance; unreponting. JodrelL 
repeople (re-ps'pl), V. t. [< OF. repeupbr, F. 
repeupler, also repopulcr = Sp. repohlar = It, 
ripopolare; as re- + people.] To people anew ; 
furnish again with a stock of people. 

1 send with this my discourse of ways and means for 
encouraging marriage and repeopHng the Islaml. 

Ste^, Tailur, No. 195. 

reperoept (re-p6r'sept), ». [< re- + pa'cepL] 
A represented percept. Mind, X. 122. 

reperception (re-pbr-sop'shon), w. [< re- + per- 
ception?] The act of perceiving again; a rc^- 
peated perception. 

Keats . . . writes to his publisher, ..." No external 
praise can give me snch a glow as my own solitary reper- 
eepHon and latiflcation of what is fine.** 

Lowell, Among my Book^ 2d ser., p. 313. 

repercolation (re-pbr-ko-la'shpn), «. [< re- + 
percolation.] Repeated percolation ; in phar., 
the successive application of the same ])oreo- 
lating menstruum to fresh parts of the sub- 
stance to be percolated. 

repercuSB (ro-p^r-kus'), v. t. [< L. repervm- 
aua, pp. of repercutere (> It. ripcreiiotcre = Bp. 
Pg. repercutir = Pr. repercutir = F. r^permtrr), 
strike, pusli or drive back, reflect, reverberate, 
< re-, lDa<;k, + pereutere, strike : see percuss.] 
To beat or drive back; send back; reflect. 

Air In ovens, though ... it doth . . . 1 m) 11 and dilate 
itself, and is rqiterctmed, yet it is without noise. 

Bacon, Nat Hist., ft 118. 

Perceiving all the subjacent country, at so sniall an 
horlsontal distance, to rroervuss such a light os 1 could 
hardly look against Bvelyn, Diaiy, Oct. 4, 1041. 

repercussion (I*e-p6r-ku8b'pn), n. [< OF. re- 
percussion, F. r^ercusaiofi ss 1^. reprreussio 
= Sp, repercusion = Pg. repercuas&o = It. riper- 
euasionc, < L. rej)ercus8io(n-), a rebounding, re- 
flecting, < repercutere, strike back, reflect: see 
repercusa.] 1. The act of driving back; a re- 
bounding or reflection; the IhrowiiijEf back of 
a moving body by another upon wliicli it im- 
pinges; reverberation. 

In echoes (whereof some m-e as loud as the original 
voice) there Is no new elision, but a repercussum only. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., ft 124. 

The streams . . . appearing, by the repercussum of the 
water In manie plaoea, to be full of. great stones In the 
bottome. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtins, vHL 

The peculisr style of this critic [HaxHttl is at once 
sparkling and vehement . . • The volcano of his criticism 
heaves ; the short, liruptlve periods clash with quick r«- 
pereumon. J. B'JsraeH, Amen, of Lit, II. 99. 

2. In music: (a) That tone in a Gregorian mode 
which is most frequently repeated ; the domi- 
nant. (6) The reappi-wrance of the subject and 
answer of a fugue in regular order after the 
general development with its episodes, (c) Any 
reiteration or repetition of a tone or chord. 

repercussive (r§-p6r-ku8'iv>, a. and n. [< OP. 
repercuasif, P. repercussif m Pr. repereusaiu as 
Sp. repermutivo =s Pg. rcpercussivo = It. riper- 
ouaaieo; as repereuaa + -ire.] I, a. 1. Of the 
nature of repercussion; causing repercussion 
or reflection. 

Whose dlshevcH’d looks, 


xtpotltion 

The huge Cyelops did witli molding Thunder sweaiv 

And Maaslve holts on repereustive Anvils bear. 

Congreve, Taking of Namure. 

2f. Repellent. 

Blood Is stanched ... by astringents and repereussive 
medioinei. Bacon, Nat. Hist, ft 60. 

8. Driven back; reverberated. 

Eoho^ fair Eoho^ speak, . . . 

Salute me with thy repereussive voice. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia'a Revels, i. 1. 

Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repereussive Roar. Thomson, Summer, L 1162. 

n. n. Ai'epellent. 

repei^ira (rop-6r-twor'), n. [< F. r(jpertoirc : 
see reperUmj?] A repertory; speoiflcally, in 
muBic and the drama, tne list of works which u 
performer or company of perfomiors has care- 
iiilly studied, and is ready to perform. 

repertorf (re-p^r'tpr), w. [<L. repertor, a finder, 
discoverer, *< repenre, pp. repertua, find out, dis- 
cover; see A flndcr. [Rare.] 

Tjct others dispute whotlier Anah was the Inventor or 
only the repertor of mules, the iiidusUious founder or the 
casual finder of them. 

Putter, lisgah Sight, IV. iL 82. {Dauies.) 

repertorimn (rep-(ir-t6'ri-uni), n. ; pi. rejxr- 
toria (-ji). [LL.J Bamo as repertory. 
repertory (rep'6r-to-ri), n.\ pi. repertories 
(-riz). [< OJb* ^'reperloric, later rewrtoire, P. 

reptrfoire = Bp. Pg. It. repertorio, < liL. r^er- 
torium, an inventory, list, repertory, < L. rt^w- 
rirc, pp, rcperlHs, fin’d, find out, discover, invent, 
< re-, again, + parire, usually pa tore, produce: 
see parnit.] 1. A place where tiling are so 
arranged that they can readily be found when 
wanted ; a book the contents of which are so 
arranged ; hence, an inventory ; a list ; an in- 
dex. 

Hermlppus, who wrote of . . . the poemc of 7xiroast«s, 
containing a hundred thousand verses twentie tlmcH told, 
of his making ; and made besides a repertorio or index to 
every book of the said iKsislo. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxx. 1. 

2. A store or collection; a treasury; a mag- 
azine ; a repository. 

His (Homer's) writings bef^ami) the sole repertory to 
later ages of all the theology, philosophy, and history of 
tliose which preciHlecl his. 

Bolingbroko, Kssays, ti., Errtir and Superstition. 

The revolution of France is an Inexhaustible repertory 
of one kind of examples. Burke. 

3, Same as repertoire, 

A great academic, artistic theatre, . . . rich in Its reper- 
tory, ricli in the high quality and the wide array of its 
servants. //. James, Jr„ The Tragic Muse, xxix. 

repemsal (rfi-pe-rfl'zal), w. [< reperuae + -al,] 
A second or a rcpc^atod perusal. 

repemse (re-pe-rbr/), V. t. [< re- + peruse.] 
To peruse again. Jiulwer. 

repet. An abbreviation of the liutiu word rc- 
petatur (let it be repeated), used in prescrip- 
tions, 

repetend (rep'd-tend), n. [< L. repetendus, to 
be repeated, gerundive of rcpeterc, repeat : see 
repeat. "] 1. In arith., that part of a repeating 

decimal whicb retturs continually; the circu- 
late. It is called a shnjde repetend when only one figure 
recurs, as .3333, etc., ana a etnnjsrtmd rejietend when there 
are more figures tiian one hi tlm repeating perlofl, as 
.029029, etc. It is usual Ut mark the single tlgiiro or the 
flrst and last figures of the period by dots placiMl over 
them : thus, the repetonds anove mentioned are written 
,h and .b2h. Sec repM^, 8. 

2. Bomothing which is or has to be repented, 
as tbo burden of a song. [Rare.] 

In "The Raven," "TiCnore," and elsewhere, he fPoe) 
employed the reptiend also, and with still more novel re- 
suits. Stedmati, Poets of America, p. 251. 

repetent (rep-§-tent'), n, [G., < L. rvpetvn{U)s, 
pp. of repcterc, repeat: see repeat.] In Ger- 
many, a tutor or private teacher; a repeditor. 

isitloii 
824. 

repetition (rep-e-tisb'qn), n. [< OF. repetition, 
F. ripHition sr f*r. rcpcHtio =r Bp. rcpeficion ss 
Vg.repetigih = It, ripelizione, < L. rcpet4tio(n-), 
a demanding back, reclamation, repetition, < 
repetere, seek again, repeat: see r^)eat,] 1, 
The act of repeating, in any sense ; iteration of 
the same act, word, sound, or idea. 

Ye haue another sort of repetition when in one verse or 
clause of a verse ye Iterate one word without any Inter- 
mission, as thus: 

It was Maryno, Morync that wrought mine woe. 

Jhittenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 167. 

All the neighbour caves . . . 

Make verbal repetition of her moana 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 881. 


He [ Bleek] was recalled Ui Berlin to occupy the nosi 
of Bepetent or tutor in theology. JSncyc. Brit . , 111. 


Like gems against the repereussive sun, » ^ i. odi. 

Give Tight and splendour. Every feeling tends to a certain extent to become deeper 

Middleton, Family of Love, Iv. 2. by r^petitUm. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 484. 



repetition 

2. Tliatwhichigrepeat>ed. — 3t, Kemembranco ; 
reoolleotiou. 

Tall him hither; 

Wo are reconciled, and thu firet view Khali kill 
All repetition: let him tioi hhU our piinloii ; 

The nature of hla f^rcat offenco Ik dead, 

And deeper than ohllviori we do hiiry 
The incciiBing rollca of it. 

Sh/ik., All’s Well, V. 3. 22. 
4. Ill Iftw, roimyrnoiit of inonoy orroue- 

ouHly paid.— 5. Hpiudlically, in numr, the rapid 
reiteration or reporcuHHion of a tone or chord, 
BO aa to produce a Hiiataincd effect, iih upon the 

S ianoforle and other Ktri lifted instriiiiieiitB.— 6. 
anie aw rfprafiujf artuni (whiidi see, under r«- 
pco/). -.-Itepetitioil of In matfu, a partition in which 
a niiinhcr occiuh r tiineH. 'J'hiifs 2 i 2 i 2 4- 5 is a repeti- 
tion of 3. =:Byn. 1 and 2. Sec rernjnhdate and pUnnwmu 

repetitional ( rcji-e t iHli^ui-al a. L< repeiition 
4- -m/.J Of tiie nature oi’ or containing rojMjti- 
tion. 

repetitionary (reji-o-i isii 'pn-A-n), «. [< repetu 

fioii + -on/. I Same iih rrpclftional. 
repetitionerf (n*p-e-tiHh'pn-cr), n. [< repetition 
+ -ert.j OiM*. who ri^peatH; a repeat or. 

Ill iriCri lie {Sani. .Icrninat] was the Uepoaier or Jtepeti- 
Honer, In HI. Mary's church, on Low Hiinday, of tlio four 
LiiKler ScrinonH. Wowl, Fasti (ixon., II. 141. 

repetitious (rep-e-tiHh'us), a, [< repetiU{on) 
+ ‘onsA ( lontaiiiini^ or employing repetition ; 
cHpecially, charaiderized by undue or tiroHOine 


iteration. [U. 8.] 

The ohservatlori which you have (quoted from the Abbd 
Raynal, whic.h Iuih been written oft in a Huccession not 
niiich IcKH rrjHiitioiM, or protracted, than that in which 
Rcliool-boyh of former tinics wrote, 
tjiioted by I'ickerliiR from Iteitmrke on tfte Peineiv of Jnehu 
[guin’s IjettrrH in tlie Quarterly Kev., ItoHlon, IHiri. 

The whole pasHage, Hamlet, 1. 4. 17-.HK, “This heiivy- 
hcaded revel, east and west,” etc., is diiriiHe, involved, and 
repetitimM. l*roo. Avier. Phil. Ahh.^ 1H83, p. xxli. 

An irrelevant or rej)ftitimte sitoaker. 

ifarjier'e Matf., LXXV. 616. 

repetitiously (rop-e-tinli^iH-Ii), adv. lu a re))- 
etitiouH inaiiuer; ‘with tircBonio repetition. 
[U. K.] 

repetitiousness (rep-e-UHh'uB-ncH), n. The 
character of being repetitiouH. [U. 8.] 
repetitive (re-pot'i-tiv), <i. [= Hp.repetiUro, 
< li. rcprtere/\i\), repetitus, repeat: see repeat,] 
Containing repetitioiiB; repeating; repetitiouB. 
repetitor (re-i)et'i-t,or), V, [sr repetitenr = 
I'r. rept teires=: Hp. l*g* repclidoTzz li, npeUUm\ 
ripitUore, < Jj. repetitor^ one whodemandH back, 
a reclaimer, ML. a rejieator, < repetcre, Beek 
again, ro))eat: nee rc/w.yif.J A private instruc- 
tor or tutor in a university, 
repicque, W. and H’. See repiqne, 
repine (re-pm'), r, pret. and jip. repined, ppr. 
repinimj. [Early iiiou. K. repyne; < re- pine'l\ 
j)erhapH suggestiul by (.)F\ repoindre, ))rick 
again, or by repent^,] 1. l^o be fretfully dis- 
contented; be unhappy ainl indulge in com- 
plaint; murmur: often with at or a pa inst. 

Lachesis tliorcnt gaii to repimt 

And sayd ; . . . 

“ Mot Ko ; for what the Fates do once decree, 

Mot all the gods can chautige, nor Jove himself can free !“ 
SimmT, F. Q., IV. 11. 61. 
'J'his Sttluago trash you so sconifiilly rettim at, being 
put in your moiithcH, your stomackcM can dlsgest. 

(piotcd ill Caj^. John Sniilh'e \>'orks, I. 220. 
Our Men, Heelng we made siirli great runs, and the Wind 
like to continue, repined hccamie they were kept at such 
short allowance. Iktinpier, Voyages, I. 2B1. 

Tliy ruck'd iulmbitants repine, complain. 

Tax’d till the brow of fjibour sweats in vain. 

Cou'jter, Fx)K)Stulatioii, 1. 304. 

2t. To fail ; give way. 

Itejrininif couragi' yields 
Mo fiKiti* to foe. ^ Sjienee.r, F. Q., 1. ii. 17. 

repine (re-pin'), n, (< repine, r.] A repining. 
[Rart‘. I 

Wore never four such lamps together mix’d, 

Had not Ills [eyes] clouded with his brow’s repine. 

Shak,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 400. 
And ye, fair heaps, the Muses' sacred shrines 
(in spite of time and envious rejnnes) 

Btaud still, and flourish. Bp. UaU, Hatires, IT. ii. 8. 

repiner (re-pi'iRT), w. One who repines or 
murmurs. * 

Let riudi repinere stand appalled 

Who dare not trust in Thc«. Yawmg. 
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r^iningly (rf-pi'ning-li), odn, Witli mumur- 
ing or complaint. 

repique (re-pek'), w. [Also repieqm; < F. repic, 
repiquo, < repiquer, formerly repiequer, prick 
or thrust again. < rc- 4- piquer, prick, thrust, < 
pic, a point, pike: see pike^,] In piqued, the 
winning of thirty points or more from combi- 
nations of cards in one’s hand, before the play- 
iiig begins and before an opponent has scored 
at all. 

repiqne (re-pek'), r, [< repUjue, n.] I, intrantf. 
In piquet, to score a repique. 

11 , trane. To score a repique over. 

“Your game has boon short,” said Harley. “I repigtmd 
him,” answered the old man, with Joy sparkling in his 
uoutitenance. //. Mackenzie, Man of Feeling, xxv. 

Also repicque. 

replace (re-i)laH'), r. f.; pret. and |)p. replaced, 
ppr. replacing, [< re- + place ; prob. suggested 
by P. remplacer (see reimplace).] 1. To ]:)ut 
again in the former or the proper place. 

The earl . . . was replaced in his government Jiaeon. 

The deities of Troy, and his own Penates, are made Uie 
comj|)anions of his flight; . . . and at last ho them 

in Italy, their native country. Dryden, iKiicid, Ikkl. 
A hermit . . . replac'd his book 
Within its eiisloniary iuM>k. 

Covgffer, Moralizer Corrected. 

2. To restore (whiit has been taken away or 
borrowed); return; make good: as, to replace 
a sum of money borrowed. — 3. To substitute 
something competent in the place of, as of 
something wliich has been displaced or lost or 
destroyea. — 4. To iili or take the place of; 
supersede; be a suliHtittite for; fulfil the end 
or oflice of. 

Tt is a heavy charge against Peter to liave suffered that 
BO important a pei’son us the successor of an absolute 
iiionarcb must needs be should grow up ill-ediicHtid and 
unlit to replace him. lirmiyham. 

With Israel, religion reilaced morality. 

M. Aritold, Literature and Dogma, p. 44. 

These comfKUirids lorgaiilc acids] may be regarded as 
hydrocarlioiis in which hydmgeii is replaced by carboxyl, 

Encye. DHL, V. 668. 

The view of life os a thing to be put up with replacing 
that Best for existeiiue which was so intense in early clvl' 
lisations. T. lianly, Kettiru of the Mative, ill. 1. 

Replaced crystal. Bee cn/M. ^Byn, l. To reinstate, 
reestablish, restore. 

replaceable (r<V))la'sa-bl ), a, Capable of being 
replaced; that may lienqdaced. 
replacement (re-])laH'met)t), n. [< replace + 
Cf. F. *re.mplacJmenl, < remplaotr, re- 
place.] 1. The act of re- 
placing. 

The oiyaiiic acids may likewise 
be regarded as derived from alco- 
hols by the replacefnent of Ho by o. 

Encye.. Brit.,, V. 668. 

2, 111 crystal., the removal of 
an edge'or angle by one plane 
or more. 

replacer (re-pla'86r), w. 1. 

<.)no w’ho or that which re- 
places, or r(*stores to the fonner or iiroper 
place. — 2. One who or that which takes the 
place of another ; 

? f, 

i 



Keplaireiiirnl of the 
soliil uiiglcs of a culie by 
the planes of u trapezo- 
hedron. 



Cnr-replacer. 

(t, r.iU ; C, r, rrpl<i(.'er. The part 
f cnibr.-ires the head of the mil 
when 111 iiHe. I’lic derailed cur- 
wheel lulls up the incline t. 


Alas tor maiden, ulns for .Tiidge, 

For rich repitur and household drudge ! 

Whittier, Maud Muller. 

repining (rc-pi'ning), w. [Verbal n. of repine, 
r.j Discontent; regi-et; complaint. 

He sat upon the rocks that edged the shore, 

And in continued weeping and in sighs 
And vain repininye wore the hours away. 

TheAtlaiSe,L}iyi,7ih 


a substitute.— Car-re- 
plaoer. a device oonied 
on nearly all American lall- 
way-truliis for quickly ro- 
ilaciiig deruileu wheels on 
he track, it is used in 
pairs, Olio for each rail, and 
cunslsts of a shoit heavy 
bar of iron swiveling on a 

S oke which is placed over 
tie railhead. A sharp jiiill 
of the locomotive pulls the 
derailed wheels up the re- 
placer, whence they drop 
upon the rails. 

replacing-switch (re-pla’sing-swich), w. A 
device consisting of a united pair of iron plates 
binged to shoes fitting over ttio rails, used as a 
bridge to replace on the track derailed railway 
rolling-stock. A second pair of plates may be binged 
to tlie first to facilitate the plaoing of the liridge in posi- 
tion to receive the car-wheels. 

replalt (re-pl&t'), v. t. [Also rejdeat; < rc- 4- 
]dait , «'.] To plait or fold again; fold one part 
of over another again and again. 

In his rRaphael’s] first works, ... we behold many 
small foldings often mplcaJbed, which look like so inany 
whipcords. Dryden, Observations on Dufresnoy’s Art 

[of Painting. 

replant (r6-plant'), v. t. [< OF. (and F.) re- 
fdanter = 8p. Pg. replantar ss It, ripiantare, 
< ML. replantarc, plant a^n, < L. re-, again, 
4- plantar e, plant: see j7Mnfi.] 1. To plant 
again. 


repletion 

Small trees upon which figs or other fruit grow, being 
yet unripe, . . . take . . . upiDawarmto,«ulr^;S 
them in good ground. Baem, Nat. Hist, 1 443. 

2. Figuratively, to reinstate. 

I will revenge his wrong to Lady Bona, 

And replant Henry In his former state. 

Shak., 8 Uen. VI., iU. 8. los. 

replant (re -plant'), n. [< replant, p.] That 
wnich is replanted. [Recent.] 

Mo growth has appeared in any of the replantM. 

Medical Eewa, UI. 488. 

renlantable (r§-plan'tji-bl), a, [< OF. replant- 
aUe; as replant 4- -able.] Capable of being 
planted again. Imp, IHct. 
replantation (ro-plan-ta'shqn), n. [< F. re- 
plantation; replant 4- -ation,] The act of 
planting again. 

Attempting the replantation oi that beautiful image slu 
and vice liail obliterated and defaced. 

HallyweU, Saving of Souls (1H77), p. KXX (Latham.) 

replead (re -pled'), v. t. and *. [< OF. *r©- 

plaidor, rejdedoier, rejdoider, plead again; as 
re- 4- plead.] To plead again, 
repleader (re-pl6'd6r), n, [< OF. ^replaider, inf. 
used as a noun : see replead,] In law, a second 
pleading or course of pleadings; the right or 
privilege of pleading again : a course allowed 
for the (correction of mispleading, 
repleat (re-plet'), v, t. 8ame as replait, 
repled^e (I’e-plej'), v.t. [< OF. replegier (ML. 
replegiarc),^eQpiO again ; as re- 4- pledge, Cf. 
rtplfify.] I. To pledge again. — 2. In Scots 
law, io demand judicially, as the person of an 
offender accused before anoth(*r tribunal, on 
the ground that the alleged offense had been 
committed within the repledgor’s jurisdiction. 
This was fonnoriy a privilege com)>otoiit to 
certain private jurisdictions, 
repledger (i‘e-ploJ'(^r), w. One who repledges. 
replexush (re-)>lon'isl0, r. [< ME. replenissen, < 
repleniss-, stem of (pertain parts of OF. rcplenir, 
fill up again, < L. re-, again, 4* ML. **plenire, < 
p/rww/#, full : ROG pJmish.] I. trans, 1. To fill 
again; houco, to fill completely ; stock. 

Desertes rejlcniiaked with v^lde beastis and vcnlnious 
serpentea Sir T. Elyot, 'The (lovernour, ii. 9. 

Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth. 

Gen. 1. 28. 

Ther was ... a quontltlc of a great sorto of files, . . . 
which came out of holes in y*‘ ground, and replenuhed all 
y« woods, and eate y^' green thinga 

Bradffmi, riymouth PlHUtalion, p. 316. 

2t. To finish; complete; consummate; per- 
fect. 

Wo smothered 

The most replenished sweet work of nature. 

Shak., lUclu III., Iv. 3. 18. 

3t. To revive. Palsgrave, (Haltiwell.) 

n.t intrans. To recover former fullness. 

It is like . . . that the huinotirs in men's bodies In- 
crease and decrease as the moon doth ; and therefore it 
were good to purge some day -or two after the full ; for 
that then the humours will not rctlenish so soon. 

Baevrt, Mat. Hist., ft 894. 

replenisher (re-plon'ish-Cr), n. One who or 
that which replenishes; specifically, in elect, 
a stfitic influence- or induction-machine used 
for maintaining the charge of a quadrant elec- 
trometer. 

replenishment (re-phm'ish-ment), n, l< re- 
jBenish 4- -ment] 1, The act 'of replenishing, 
or the state of being replenished.— 2. That 
which replenishes ; a supply. Cowper. 
replete (re-plet'), a. [Early mod. E. also re- 
jdent; < ME. replete, rcplet, < OP. (and F.) re- 
pUt ss Pr. replet ss Sp. Pg. It. repteto, < L. re- 
jdeius, filled up, pp. of rcpkre, fill again, < re-, 
again, 4- pUre, fill : see plenty. Cf. complete,] 
Filled up; completely filled ; full; abounding. 

Ware the sonne in his ascencloun 

Me fyude yow not repUt of hiiuiours hote. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tsle, 1. 137. 

The world’s Ifuve tongue 

Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 853. 

O, that ’s a comedy on a very now plan ; replete with wit 
and mirth, yet of a most serious moral I 

Sheridan, The Critic, L 1. 

replete (re-piet'), v, t ; pret. and pp. repleted, 

8 >r. repleting, [< L. rc^etus, pp. of replere, 

1 up: see replete, «.] To fill to repletion or 
satiety; fill full. 

Such have their intestines repleted with wind and excre- 
ments. Yentier, Treatise of Tobacco, p. 407. (Encye. Did.) 

repletenesB (re-plet'nes), n. The state of be- 
ing replete; fullness; repletion. Baileu, 17^1 • 
repletfon (re-ple'shqn), n. [< ME. repledoun, 
< OF. repletion, r^deoion, P. r^Ution m Pp» 
replecio ss Sp. rcpledon ss Pg. reple^ « It. rd- 


rapMioii 

plesfionej < L. r 0 pleUo(n^), a filling up, < repUre^ 
fill up: see repleteJ] 1. The state of Wng 
replete; fullness; specifically, superabundant 
fullness; surfeit, especially of food or drink. 

RwUceimn ne made hire tieyere ilk ; 

Attempre dyete was a] hire phisik. 

Chaucer, l>iun'B Priest's Tale, 1. 17. 
prowslttess followed repietitm, as a matter of course, 
and they gare us a bed of skins in an Inner room. 

B. Taylwr, Northern 'i ravol, p. 118. 



repletiT6l3rf (ro-plfi'tiv-li), adv. In a repletive 
manner; redundantly. 

It [Muid\ is like the hand In the margin of a book, 
pointing to some remarkable thing, and of groat siicoeod* 
ing consequeiioe. It is a direct, a reference, a daali of the 
Holy Ghost's pen ; seldom used repUUvdyt but to Impart 
and Import some special note. 

liw. T. Adatns, Works, II. lio. 

repletory (re-pld'to-ri), a, [< replete + -or//.] 
Or (»r pertaining to repletion ; tendiug to or pro- 
ducing repletion. 

A University, as an intellectual gymnasium, shonld con- 
sider that its “mental dietetic" is tonic, not rra/eiory. 

Sir W. HamiUim, DiscuiisionB, App. ill.. C. 

repleviable (re-plev'i-a-bl), «. [< rfplcnj + 
-ahU,'] Same as replevutahle, 

replOTln (r§-plev'in), ». K OF. replevin^ *replc- 
vine (ML. replcvina), < remimr, warrant, pledge : 
»ec replevy. Ct.pleviu.J 1. In a personal 
action which lies to recover possession of goods 
or eliattels wrongfully taken or detained, upon 
giving aociirity to try the right to them in a suit 
at law, and, if t hat should bo determined against 
the plaintiff, to return the property replevied. 
Originally It was a remedy peculiar to oases for wrongful 
distress, but it may now be brought In all cases of wrong- 
ful taking or detention, with certain exceptions as to prop- 
erty in custody of the law. taken for a tax, or the like. 

2. The writ by which goojls and chattels are 
replevied.— 3f. Bail.-Ecplevln In the ceplt, an 
action of replevin in which the charge was that The de- 
fendant wnjiigfuliy took tlie goods.-- Replevhi In the 
dctlnet, an action in whlcli the chaiTte was only that the 
diifetulaiit wrongfully detained the goods. The Importance 
of the distinction lH3twtien this and I'eplevin iti the cejiit 
was that the latter was appropriate lu oases where an ac- 
tion of trespass might lie, and did not require any demand 
before bringing the action. 

replevin (re-pUw'iu), r. t. [< replevin, n.] To 
replevy. 

Me, who onctL you know, 

Did from the pound replevin you. 

S. BvUer, The Lady's Answer to the Knight^ 1. 4. 

replevisable (rfi-plev'i-sa-bl), a, [< OF. reple- 
rismblc, < repleinr, replevy; sc^e rfyiilevinh.'] lu 
law, capable of being replevied. Also rej[ilevi^ 
able. 

This is a case In which neither bail nor mainprise can 
be reoeiviMl, the felon who is liable to be committed on 
heavy grounds of suspicion not being repievimlie iiiidor 
the statute of the 8d of King Edward. SeoU, Kob Roy, viiJ. 

replevish (re-plev'islOj t, [< Oh\ replevins-, 
stem of certain parts of replevir, replevy; see 
replevy.'] In law, to bail out : replevy. 

replevisor (re-plev'i-sor), n. ["mj., <rcplevi8(h) 
+ -o/*!.] A plaintiff in replevin. 

replevy (re-plev'i), I’.; prot. and pp. replevied, 
ppr. roplevyinn. [Early mod. E. replevie; < ME. 
*replevien, < OF. replanr, < ML. replevire, also 
repleyiare (after Bom.), give bail, surety, < re- 
+ plevire, plcgiare, warrant, pledge; »ee pledge 
and plciHn, and cf. rejdcvin.] I. irans. 1. To 
recover possession of by an action of replevin; 
sue for and got back, pending the action, by 
giving security to try the right to the goods in 
a suit at law. See replevin . To take back 
or sot at liberty upon security, as anything 
seissed; bail, as a person. 

But yours the walft [waif] by liigh prerogative. 

Therefore 1 immbly crave your Majestie 

It to replevie, and my son reprive. 

SIperuer, F. Q.« IV. xiL 81. 

H. intrans. To take possession of goods or 
chattels sued for by an action of nplevin. 

The cattle-owner . . . might either apply to the King’s 
Chancery for a writ commanding the Sheritf to “make 
replevin," or he might verbally oomplalii himself to the 
Bheriff, who would then proceed at once to replevy. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Iiistitutionfi, p. 264. 

replevy (r§-plev'i), w, [< ME. replevy; < replevy, 
V. Cf, replevin, n,j Replevin. 

The baly of the hundred told me that Wharles spake to 
hym, in cat he had be distreyned, that he wold have gete 
hym a replevy; and the baly bad hyni keto a replevy of 
his mayster and he wold serve It. PaMon Letten, 1. 194. 

replica ( W'li-kft), ». [ss F. rdpUque, a copy, a 
repeat, < it. replica, a repetition, reply, < repli» 
eare, repeat, reply: see reply, v. Cf. reply, w.] 

1. A work of art made in exact likeness of an- 
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other and by the same artist, differing from a 
copv in that it is held to have the same right 
as the first made to be considered an original 
work.— 2. In nXusie, same as repeat, 2. 
replicant (rep'U-kant), n. [= F. n'^pHquant =£ 
Bp. Pg. It. areplier,< L. rvptUani t^)H, 

ppr. of rephenre, repeat, reply: see nplieate, 
reply.] One who m^es a n»ply. 
replicate (rep'li-kftt), v. t: pret. and pp. rrpU^ 
eated, ppr. ropUcaHng. L. replieatns, pp. of 
repliearc, fold or bond back, rej>ly ; see reply.] 
1. To fold or bend back: as, a repHeated leaf . 
— 2t. To reply. 

They cringing in their neckes, like rata, sninthcred in 
the liolde, pourely replicated, . . . *' With liiuigur. and 
hope, and tiilrst, woe content ourescivus." 

Naehe, liOnten Stutfc (Hail. Mlsc., VI. iso). 

3. In mnsic, to add one of its replicates to (a 
given tone). 

replicate (rep'li-k&t), a. and w. [= F. repUqnS 
= Kp. Pg. rejdieado = It. repHeata, < L. repUca- 
tuH, pp. of rcpHcare, fold or bend back; see rep- 
licate, v.] I. u. Folded. Rpocincally-(a)Iii feot, 
folded back upon itself, either oiilward as in vernation, 
or iiiwai'd as in estivation, (b) In cidtnn., noting winga 
wliicli have a joint in the costal margin by means of 
wlitoh the outer part folds or ratlier slides back on tlie 
iiaau^ as tlie jK)8terior wings of most beetloa. Hometiines 
tliero are more than one of such traiiaversc folds, and the 
wing may be folded like a fan Imfore it is bent, aa in ilm 
earwigs. 

n. n. In music, a tone one or more octaves 
distant from a given tone; a repetition at a 
higher or lower octave. 

rejplicatile (repMi-ka-tll), a, [< repHvaie. + 
-He.] In on tom., thai may bo foldocl back on 
itself, as the win^s of certain iiiHecds. 
replication (rop-lT-ka'shon), n. [< ME. replica- 
tZm, repUcacimm,<. OF. ^replication = Sp. repli- 
cacion = Pg. repUeag&o = it. replicasionc, L. 
replicaHo( n-), a reply, < repliearc, r€‘pl y ; see rep- 
licate, rexdy.] 1. An answer; a reply. 

My will is this, for plat conclusioun, 

Withouteu eny rcpplieaeiciun. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. D8k. 

Beaides, to be demanded of a sponge ! what replieaUnn 
lofaklngY 


nport 

The right hand retlumed 
His Mack looks to their wontial composnre. 

Bruwniivj, Saul, xv. 

replnnge (re-plunj'), r. t. [< OF. repUrngiei', F, 
pliinjje again; as re- 4- plunge.] To 
plunge again; immerse anew. Milton. 
reply (r§-pli')» *’•; pret. and pp. replied, ppr. 
^ying. [< ME. repiyen, replien, < ( )F. replier, 
lit. 


reply, also 


fold again, turn back. F. replier, 


fold again, turn, coil, repliqmr, reply, = Pr. Bp. 
Pg. replicar = It. repliearc, reply, < L. repliearc, 
foil* ■ ■ - . - 


should be made by tlio aon c 


king? 

8hMr., 


Hamlet, iv, 2. 13. 


2. In law, the third step in the pleadings in a 
common-law action or bill in ei^uity, being tin* 
reply of tlie plaintiff or complainant to tin,* (h*- 
fendaiiFs plea or answer. 

To iliat Uiat he hath aunsnerd y have replyed yn sucli 
wyse that y trowe to be sure ynough that ibern shall no 
vayllnide ibyng be seyd to the contrario of iny si^d rejli- 
cacion, and aamoch as lie woold sey shall he but falsnesHe 
and lesyngs. Ptutton LvUen, 1. 26o. 

3t. Return or repercussion of sound. 

Tiber trembleil iiiidorncatli tier lianks, 

To hoar the replicaHon of your soiinds 

Made in her concave sliores. Shak.,J. C., 1. J . Til. 

The eciiuca sighed 

III lulling replication. Clnver, 

4. In loyic, the assuming or using of the' sii-Tne 
term twice in the same proiiositioii. — 5. Repe- 
tition; hence, a copy; a portrait. 

The notes on which he appeared to bo so assiduously 
occupied mainly consisted of replications of Mr. Grayson g 
placid physiognomy. Farrar, .1 ul Ian Hunio, vi, 

0. A repeated folding or bonding hack of a 
surface. — 7. In music, tlie repetition of a tone 
at a higher or lower octave, or a combination 
of replicates together. 

replicative (rep'li-k»-tiv), «. [= npHeatif; 
< replicate Hh -tr^,] Of the nature of replica- 
tion; containing replication, 
replier (re-plI'Ar), n. [Also replyrr; < reply 4* 
-crL] Ono who replies or answers; one who 
makes a reply ; specifically, in school disputa- 
tions, ono who makes a rctuni 1o an answer; 
a respondent. 

At an act of the CSommenceraent, the answerer gave for 
Ilia question ; That an aristocracy was bettijr than a nion- 
archy. The replier, who was a dissolute follow, did tax 
him; That, beliig aprlvatu bred man. lie would give a 
question of state. 'The answerer said ; That the rtMi^ 
did much wrong the privilege of scholars ; who woulil ho 
much straitenm if they should give qiieHtions of iiotliing 
but such tilings wherein they are practised. 

Bacon, Apophiliogms (cci. Rpeddlng, Kill. 349). 

repluiH (rop'lulu), H. [NL., < L, replum, a door- 
case.] In hot., the frame-like placenta, across 
which the septum stretches, from which the 
valves of a capsule or other dehiscent fruit fall 
away in dehiscence, as in Vruciferte, certain 
PapaveracesB, Mimosa, etc.; sometimes incor- 
rectly applied to the septum, 
repltune (re-plfim')» t*. t. [< re- 4* plume.] To 
rearrange;* put in proper order again; preen, 
as a bim its feathers. 


It. repliearc, reply, . ^ 

id back, turn back, turn over, repeat, LL. (as 
a lawMorm) reply, < re-, back, 4* plieare, fold; 
HVL^jdy, Ct, apply.] I. If. To fold back. 

Tho ouer tiai>e | table-cloth] schallc dowbiiUe be layde. 

To tho vttiir syde the mduago brude ; 

Tiio ouer seliiage he sohalle replyc. 

As towcJle bit were. Babeea Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 3S1. 

2. To return for an answer. 

Perplex’d and troubled at his bad success 

The Utmpter stood, nor had what to reply. 

Milton, P. R., Iv. 2. 

U, intram. 1, To make answer; answer; re- 
spond. 

0 man, who art thou iliat rrplieet agninst God? 

Horn. lx. 20. 

Urjly not to me witli ii foul-bom jest. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. D. 69. 

Full ten yoara slaiidor’d, did lie once reply? 

Pope, Pr<d. to Hatires, 1. 874. 

Ho sang his song, and I rcjdied witli inlno. 

Tennyson, And ley (^mrt. 

2. To do or give something in rel.urn for some- 
thing else; make return or respoiisi*; answer 
by suitable action; meet an attack: as, to re- 
ply to th(' eiiemy^s fire. 

Tlio nymph exulting fills with shouts tho sky ; 

Tho walls^ the woods, and long canals rrp/jy. 

Pojh', it. of the L., Hi. 100. 

When I addressed her witli iny customary sulutatlon, 
slie only replieti by a sharp gesture, and iMmlhiiicti her 
walk. Jt. L. Steveiieon, Olalla. 

3. In law, to answer a detendiiiit’s plea. Tlie 
defendant pleads in liar to tlie pluintlif'sdeclumtioti ; the 
plainiltV replies to the defendant’s plea in bar. 

reply (re-idi')i w* [= repliane s=: Sp. rt^dica 
= iV* replica, a reply ; from tlie verb ; see rt- 
ply,r.] 1, All answer; a response. 

Qiihemt a] laughed, as If I had bene dryveii fitmi al re- 
plye, and I fretted to see a fHvolousc jest goe for a solid 
aiiHiier. A. Hume, Grthognipliie (K E. T. S.), p. 18. 

1 pause for a reply. Shak,, J. C., ill. 2. 37. 

Tims saying rosu 

'Thu 1)101101*011, and prevented all retiy. 

Milton, l>. L., 11. 467. 

I leave tho ciullibles by wliicdi sneli persons would try 
t(» creep out from under the erusliing weiglitof these con- 
elitsloriH to the uiifortunnt4)s wlio suppose tliat a rejAy is 
equivalent to an answer. 

0. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 81. 

2. TJie act or power of anKWoriiig, especially 
with fitness or coiiclnsivtuiess. 

In statement, tlie lute Loitl Holland was not successful ; 
his chief exeellenee lay iii reply- 

Macaulay, Txird Holland. 

3. That which is done for or in consequence 
of something else* ; an answer by deeds; a coun- 
ter-attack: us, his reply was a blow. — 4. In 
musir, the answer of a fugue. csSyn. 1 and 2. Be- 
Joinder, retort. 

repolish (re-pol'ish), V. t. To polish again. 

repone (re-p6n'), V. t.: pret. and jiyi. reponed, 
jipr. reponiug. [== OF. repondre, reponre, lay 
aside, conceal, also reply, =r Bp. reponer = Pg. 
repdr = It, riporre, < Tj. reponere. lav, place, yiut,, 
or set back, replace, lay aside, lay up, jire- 
servo; ML. (us a law-term) reply; < re-, back, 
4- ponerc, put; see ponent. Cf. repose.] 1. 
To replace; specifically, in Scots law, to restore 
to a position or a situation formerly held. — 2. 
To reply, [Scotch in both uses.] 

repopolate (re-pop'u-lat), r. t. [< re- 4- popu- 
late. Cf. repcoptc.] To yiojuihite or yieoplo 
anew; supply wuth a neW' pojnilation; repeople. 

Temiraglo rotiirnod to the eJty, and then beganiio for to 
rcpopulate it. Hakluyt's Voyayee, 11. 220. 

repopulation (re-pop-i>hl'shqn), n. [= F. re- 
population = Bp. repoblaeion ; as re- 4- popu- 
lation.] The act. of repeoydiiig, or the state of 
being repeopled. 

report (r|-p6H/ ), /*• 1 ^ me. reporten, < OF. (and 
F.) reporter, carry hack, ret, urn, remit, refer, = 
I*r. Bp. rrportar, curry ba<.‘k (cf . Pg. reportar, re- 
spect, honor, reganl), = It. riportare, < L. repor- 
tare, cany back, bring back, carry off, get, ob- 
tain, bring back (an account), report, ML. also 
wnte (an account) for information or record, 
< re-, back. 4* juirtarc, carry : see port^. Ct. 
rapport.] 1. trans. 1. To bear or bring back 
as an answer; relate, as what has been dis- 



report 

ooTered by a person sent to examine, explore, 
or investigate. 

But you, faire Bir, whose pageant next ensewea 
Wolf mote yee thoe^ as well can wish your thought, 
That home yu may rejtort thrisc liappy newcs. 

Tom, an arch, sly rogue, . . . 

Hoycs without noise, and, swift as an express 
HepirrU a message with a pleasing grace. 

Cowper, Truth, 1. 205. 

2. To give an a<*count of; ujiikc^ a ntatoment 
concerning; nay; make known; tell or relate 
from one to anotln^r. 

JlfiiHtrtr no sliiiiiider, no yet shew 
The fnilifH of lluiler>'. 

/talMicH lJook(R, K. T. S.),p. 07. 

It is reported among tiie heathen, and flashmu saith it, 
that thou and the Jews think U> rebel. Neh. vi. 0. 

Why does ilie worltl report that Kate doth limp? 

(I ^aiideroiiH world ! Shak,, T. of the B., U. 1. 254. 

Came 

The lord of Astohit out, to whom the ITlnce 
tiejforted who he whs. nnd on what quest. 

Tennyeont Lanoelut and Elaine. 

3. To give an oilicial or formal account or 
statement of : rh, to report a deficit. 

A coiiiniittee of the whole . . . has no authority to 
punish a breach of oilier, . . . but can only rise and re- 
port the matter to the assembly. 

Cushing, Manual of Pori. i*raotloe, | 308. 

4. To write out aiid give an account or state* 
ment of, iiH of the proceedings, debates, etc., 
of a Ic'giHlative body, a convcuition, court, etc. ; 
specifically, to write out or take down from the 
lips of the speaker: as, the debate was fully 
reporini , — 5. To lay a charge against; bring 
to the cognizance of: as, to report one to one^s 
employer. — 0t. To refer (one^s self) for infor- 
mation or <!rodit. 

1 report me unto the conscionceH of aU the land, whether 
he say truth or otherwise. 

Tymlale, Ans. to Sir More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850X p. 14. 

Wherein 1 report me to them that knew Sir Nicholas 
Bacon Lord keeper of the great Seale. 

Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. IIA. 

7t. To return or reverberate, as sound ; echo 
back. 

The eare taking pleasure to lieare the like tune reported, 
and to feelc his returnc. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. KUl 
If you speak three words, it will (perhaps) some three 
times report you the whole three words. 

Paeon, Nat. Uist., 9 249. 
8f. To describe; represent. 

He shall know you betUsr, sir. If 1 may live to report you. 

Shak., M. for M., ifi, 2. 172. 
Bid him 

Report the feature of Ociavia, her years, 

Her iiiuliiiatioii, let him not leave out 

The colour of her hair. Shak.f A. and (^, 11. 5. 112. 

To be reported, or (usually) to be reported of, to bo 

(well or ill) spoken of ; be mentioned. 

Timoiheus . . . was well reported of. Acts xvi. 2. 
To report one*8 self, (a) To make known one's own 
where^iiits or movements to any person, or in any desig- 
nated place or ottlco, so as to be in readiness to mrform a 
duly, service, etc., when ciiUhiI upon. (6) To give infor- 
mation about one’s self ; speak for one's self. 

The eliimiiey-pleoe 

Chaste Dian bathing ; iievtn* saw 1 flguros 
Ho llkiily to report themselves ; the cutter 
Was as another nature. 

Shak.t Cymbcllno, li. 4. 88. 
■>8yil. 1. To annoiitieo, eommuiileate.— 2. To rumor, 
bruit. 

n. intrant. 1. To give in a report, or make 
a formal statement: as, the committoo will re- 
port at tw’olvo o’clock. — 2. To give an account 
or description; specifically, to do the work of 
a reporter. See reporttr (h). 

There is a gentleman that serves the count 
Reports but coarsely of her. 

Shnk., All's Well, ill. 5. 60. 
For two sessions ho | Dickens | reported for the Mirror 
of Parliaraont," . . . and in the session of iss.'i became 
reporter for the Morning tThronlcle." 

Ijeslie Stephen, Diet. National Blog., XV. 21. 

3. Same as tty report on^s self (a) (see under 
I.): as, to report at headquarters, 
re^rt (ro-p6rt'), w. [< ME. report = F. report^ 
a bringing forward (rapport, relation, u state- 
ment, report), = It. riporto, report; from the 
verb.] 1. An account brought back or re- 
turned ; a statement or relation of facts given 
in ro])ly to iminiry, as the result of investiga- 
tion, or by a person authorized to examine and 
bring or send information. 

Other service tlmiine this I myhto oomende 
To yow to done, but, for the tynio is short«, 

1 putte tlioyin nouhteln this fytyl Reports. 

Babees Book (E. £. T. S.), p. 8. 
This Is (quod he) the rioht report 
Of all that I did heir and knaw. 

BaUU if /ioWaie (Child’s Ballads, Vll. X37 )l 
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Tls graaUy wl#e to talk with our past hoiin; 

And aak them what report thay bora to heavan. 

Young, N^t Thought^ 11. 877. 
Oaraiut . . . woke . . . and call’d 
For Enid, and . . . Yniol made report 
Of that good mother making Enid gay. 

Tennyson, Gtoraint 

2. A tale carried; a story circulated; hence, 
rumor; common fame. 

It was a tine report that I heard in mine own land of 
thy acts and of thy wisdom. 1 KL x. 6. 

My brother Jaques he keepa at sohod, and report speaks 
goldenly of his profit. Shak., As you Like it, L 1. 6. 

3. Repute ; public character. 

(Amelins the centurion, a just man, and one that fear- 
eth God, and of good report among all tbo nation of the 
Jews. Acts z. 22. 

A gentlewoman of mine, 

Who, falling In the flaws of her own youth, 

Hath blistei^ her report 

5Aal-.,M.forM.,iL3.12. 

4. An account or statement, (a) A statement of 
a judloial opinion or decision, or of a case argued and de- 
termined in a ooort of Justice, the object being to pre- 
sent such parts of the pleadings, ovldenoe, and argument^ 
with the opinion of the court, as shall serve to inform the 
profession and other courts of the points of law in respect 
to which the case may be a precedent. The books eon* 
taining such staieraeiits are also called reports. (6) The 
offloial document in which a referee, master In chancery, 
or auditor embodies his findings or his proceedings for 
the purpose of presentation to the court, or of filing as a 
part of Its records, (o) In parliamentary law, an olfioial 
statement at facta or opinions by a committee, officer, or 


nient in detail of the cargo on hoard, etc. («) An account 
or statement, more or less full and circumstantial, of the 
proceedings, debates, etc., of a l^lslative assembly, nieot- 
ing, court, etc., or of any occurrence of public interest, in- 
tended for publication; on epitome or fully written ac- 
count of a speech. 

Stuart occasionally took him If'oleridgel to the report- 
ers’ gallery, where his only effort appears to have been a 
report at a remarkable speech delivered by Pitt 17 Feb., 
1800. J^edis Stephen, Diet. NaUonal Biog., XI. 808. 

6. The Bound of an exploHion; a loud noine. 

Rnsset-pated choughs, many in tort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report 

Shak., M. N. D., ill. 2. 22. 
The lashing billows make a loud report. 

And beat her sides. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metomorph., z. 189. 
6t. Relation; correHpon<lence; connection; ref- 
erence. 

'The kitchen nnd stables are ill-plac’d, and the corrldore 
worse, having no report to the wings they Joyne to. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 2^ 1672. 

Guard report Sec puartf.— Pinion of report See 
pinion^.— prai^oe reporta. See practioe.— Blhk re- 
port See eick.e»Pipn. 1 Narration, detail, desorlption, 
recital, narrative, communication.— 2. Hearsay.— 4. (a), 

(5) Fmfief, etc. See decision. 

rODOrtable (rf-pdr'ta-bl), a. [< report + -nftfo.] 
That may be reported ; lit to be reported. Imp. 
IHct. 

reportage (re-p6r'taj), w. [< F. rcpot'tage, re- 
porter, report : see Report. 

Lord Lytton says some sensible things both about poetry 
and about Proteus [his Mend]; and he will interest tlie 
lovers of personal detail by certain reportage, In which he 
has exhibited the sentiments of an *‘111 usu1oub poet, X.” 

The Academy, Nov. ^ 1881, p. 847. 

reporter (re-por'tftr), n. [< ME. reportour, < 
OF. ^remrieor, reportour, one who reports a 
ease, < ML. reiyortator, < reportare, report: see 
report"] One who reports or gives an account. 

And that he wolde bene oure governour, 

And of oure tales Juge and rwprrtnwr. 

Chawer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 814. 
There she appeared indeed ; or my reporter devised well 
for her. Shak., A. and C., II. 2. 103. 

The mind of man, whereto the senses are but reporters. 

Bacon, Advaiioemeiit of Learning, i. b. 

Specifically — (a) One who draws up official statements of 
law proceedings and decisions, or of legislative debates. 

(6) A member of the staff of a newspaper whose work is 
to collect nnd put in form for submisBloii to the editors 
local information of all kind% to give an account of the 


peiwona whose names are before the publla 
and to obtain news for his paper in any other way that 
may be assigned to him by his chiefs. 

Among the reporters who sat in the Gallery, it is re- 
markable that two-thirds did not write short-hand ; they 
made notes, and trusted to their memories ; Charles Dick- 
ens sat with them In the year 1886. 

IT. Beeant, Fifty Years Agis p. 210. 
(o) One who makes or signs a report, as of a commlttea 
A. J. KUis. 

reporterism (r§-p6r't6r-iziu), n. [< reporter + 
-ism.] The practice or businesB of reporting; 
work done by a reporter. [Rare.] 

Fraser . . . seems more bent on Toryism and Irish tv- 
porterism, to me infinitely detestable. 

OaHyle, In Fronde, R. 


Tipbii 

reporteriie (rf’pdr'tMx), v, t ; piet. and pp. 
reporteriped, ppr. reporisHtiMg, [< reporter + 
-iee.] To Bubmit to the influeiiee of new8pai>er 
reporters ; corrupt with the methods of report- 
ers. [Rare and objectionable.] 

Our reporterised press is often truculently reckless of 
privacy and decency. Barpefe Mag., LXXVII. 814. 

reporting (r^pdr'ting), H. [V erbal n. of report, 
v7] The act or system of mrawing np reports ; 
the practice of making a report; specifically, 
newspaper reporting (see phrase b^ow) : also 
used attributively : as, the reporting style of 
phonography. 

At the Restoration all reporting was forbidden, thongh 
the votes and proceedings of the House were printed by 
direction of the Upeaker. Le^, Eng. in 18th Cent, ill. 

Vawspapar reporting, the system by which proceed- 
ings and debates of Congress or Parliament or other legis- 
lative bodies, and the proceedings of public meetings, 
the accounts of important or interesting events, etc., are 
taken down, usually iu shorthand, by a body of reporters 
attached to various newspapers or to generu news-agen- 
cle% and arc afterward prepared for publication. 

reportingly (re-por^ting-li), adv. By report or 
common fame.' [Rare.] 

For others say thou dost deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 

S^., Much Ado, Hi. 1. iia 

reportorial (ro-por-tid'ri-al), a. [Irreg. < re- 
porter, taken as ^reportor, + -iai, in imitation 
of woras like editorial, professorial, etc.] Of 
or portaining to a reporter or reporters. [An 
objectionable word, not in good use.] 

The great newspapers of Now York have capital, edito- 
rial talent, reportorial enterprise, and competent business 
management, and an unequalled field both for the collec- 
tion of news and the extension of their circulation. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 687. 

reportoryf (re-pdr'to-ri), n. [Irreg. < rtport + 
-on/.] A report. 

In this trauscursive reportory, without some observant 

g lauuce, I may not dully overpasse the gallant beauty of 
tieir haven. Nashe, Lenten Btuffe (Ha^ Misc., VI. 149). 

rerosal (re-p6'zal), w. [< repose •¥ -al.] 1. 
Tiie act of' reposing or resting. 

Dost thou thlnlL 

If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 

Make thy words faith’d ? Skak., Lear, 11. 1. 70. 

2t. That on which one reposes. 

The devil’s cushion, as Gualtor cals It, his pillow and 
chief e reposaU. Burton, Aiiat. of Mel., p. 85. 

rejpoBIUlcef (rf-po'zans), n. [< repose + -ance,] 
The act of reposing; rt^liance. [Rare.] 

See what sweet 
Reposanee heaven can begot 

Hall, Poems, p. 02. 

repose (re-poz'), r.; pret. and pp. reposed, ppr. 
reposing, [< ME. reposen, < OF. reposer, repau- 
str, repose, rest, stay, F. reposer = Pr. rejtausar 
ss 8p. reposar = Pg. repousar = It. riposare, < 
ML. repausare, lay at rest, quiet, also nourish, 
intr. be at rest, rest, repose, < L. re-, again, + 
pau^are, pause, i-est: see pose^. Cf. repone, re- 
posit,] 1, trans. If. To lay (a thing) at rest; 
layby; layup; deposit. 

Write upon the ialmondj cornel . . . outetako^ 

Or this (»r that, and faire aboute it close 
In oley and BimeB dounge and so repose. 

PaUadiuM, Husboiidrie (£. E. T. 8.), p. 66. 
Pebbles, reposed in those cliffs amongst the earth, being 
not BO dissoluble and more bulky, are left liehind. 

Woodward. 

2. To lay at rest; refresh by rest: with refer- 
ence to a person, and often used reflexively. 

Enter In the castle 
And there repose you for this night 

Shak.,R\ch. II., it 8.161. 
I reposed my eeife all that night In a oertalne lime in 
the Bubnrbes of the city. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 182. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose f 

Pope, Moral Essays Hi. 260. 
The hardy chief upon the nigged rock, . . . 

Fearleaa of wrong, repos'd his wearied strength. 

Cowper, Task, i. 16. 

3t. To cause to be calm or quiet; tranquilize; 
compose. 

AU being settled and reposed, the lord archbishop did 
present his majesty to the lords and commons. 

Fuller. (Webster.) 

4. To lay, place, or rest, as confidence or trust. 

The king repoeeth aU hts confidence in thee. 

Shak., Rich. 11., U. 4. 6. 
Mr. Oodolphin requested me to oontlnue the trust bis 
wife had reposed In me In behalfe of his little Bonn. 

Ecelyn, Diary, Oct. 16, 1678. 
There are some writers who rspoas undoubtlng oonfl- 
denoe In words. Wkip^., Ess. and Rev., I. 60. 

The absolute control [of a society] is reposed In a oom- 
mlttee. Art Age, VU. 6L 



IL ifUrana. 1. Tolieorbeatmt; takemt; 
•leap. 

Yet mint we credit that hii [the luord'e] hand oompoa'd 
All in and that he then JUpo^d, 

SidV09ter, tr. of Da Bwtaa's Week^ I. 7. 
When atateamen, heroeiL kinga, in duat f«|Ma«. 

Popg, Raaay on Man, iv, 887. 
The pahlio mind waa then repottng from one great ef- 
fort, and ooUeoting atrength for another. 

Maoaviay, Lord Bacon. 

2. To rest iu oontldence ; rely: followed by on 
or upon, 

I do deaire thy worthy company, 

Upon whoae faith and honour i repoao. 

Shak., T. Q. of V., ir. 8. 26. 
The beat of thoae that then wrote diadaira that any man 
■hould ropoae on them, and aend all to the Bcrintnrea. 

MUUmt Beformation In Eng., L 
The aoul, rapoting on aaaur'd relief, 

Feela heraeif happy amidat all her grief. 

Cowper, Truth, 1. 56w 

»SyiL 1* recline, aettle, alumbor. Bee raati, «. <. 
repose (r6-p6z'), n, [< OF. repotw, P. re- 
p 08 f F. oial. r^ou8 = Pr. repaus ss Gat. repoa s 
Bp. reposo ss Pg. repauso ss It. ripoao, repose ; 
from the verb.] 1. The act or state of repos- 
ing; inaction; a lying at rest ; sleep; rest. 

Shake off the golden aluniber of reptm. 

Shak,, Periclea, IIL 2. 28. 
Black Melancholy aita, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread ropooe. 

Pope, Eloiaa to Abelard, 1. 166. 

Absolute ropooe la, Indeed, a state utterly unknown upon 
the earth's surface. Hwdoy, Phyalography, xx. 

2. Freedom from disturbance of any kind; 
tranquillity. 

The great civil and religions conflict which began at the 
Reformation seemed to have terminated in universal re~ 
pooe, Maeaulay, William Htt 

A goal which, gain'd, ini^ give repose. 

Jh. Amota, Resignation. 

3. Settled composure ; natural or habitual dig- 
nity and calmness of manner and action. 

Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

That repose which Is Uie ornament and ripeness of man 
is not American. That repose which indicates a faith in 
the laws of the universe, a faith that they will fulfil them- 
selves, and are not to be impeded, transgressed, or accele- 
rated. Einemon, Fortune of the Republic. 

4. Cause of rest; that which gives repose; a 
rest; a pause. 

After great lights must be groat shadows, which we call 
rsposss. r>ecause in reality the sight would be tired if aL 
traoted by a continuity of gliUentig objects. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufrosnoy's Art of Fainting. 

6. In a work of art, dependence for effect en- 
tirely irnon inherent excellence, all meretri- 
cious effect of gaudinoss of color or exaggera- 
tion of attitude being avoided; a general mod- 
eration or restraint of color and treatment; an 
avoidance of obtrusive tints and of violent ac- 
tion — Aside of repoM. See anyfss.— Repose of Bt. 
Anne, in the Or, Ch,, a festival observed on July 26th in 
memory of the death of St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin 
Mary.-< Repose Of the nieotooos, in the Or. CA, a fes- 
tival observed on August 16th in commomoratiou of the 
death and assumption of the Virgin Mary.«Byn. 1-8. 
Quiet, Tranqu^iUUy, etc. (see rmfl), quietness. 

reposed (re-pdzd' )) JP* [Pp* repose, p. ] Ex - 

hibiting reposo ; o^m; settled. 

He was in feeding temperate^ in drinking sober, in glu- 
ing liberall, in recelulng of consideration, in sleeping 
short, in his speech n^pcN^. 

Quovara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677k P* ^ 
Bat repooed natures may do well in youth, as is seen in 
Augnstus Cmsar . . . and others. Bacon, Youth and Ago. 

reposedly (r§-pd'zed-li), adv. In a reposed 
manner; quietly; composedly; calmly. Imp, 
Diet, 

repOBedness (r§-pd'zed-nes), n. The state of 
being reposed or at rest. 

Of which [wishes] none rises in me that Is not bent 
upon your enjoying of peace and repooedneot in your for- 
tunes, in your affections, and in year conscience. 

Donne, Letters, xlvlii. 

rewOBeftll (rf-p6z'ffll), a, [< repose + -/al.] 1. 
Full of repose.— 2. Affording repose or rest; 
trustworthy; worthy of reliance. 


tr Mvoven, a, liofam, a ouurv ▼ i«w, ow., lu « . mui 

[gan's Fhoenix Britannlous, 1. 68. (F, HaU,) 

I know not where she can picke ont a fast friend, or 
rn>oe^fuU confident of such reoiprocable interest 

ffoiosff, VoosU Forrest, 28. {Latham,) 

rioter (r$-p5'z6r), n. One who reposes. Imp. 

IBl^t (rf-poz'it), V. t, [Formerly also repos- 
< L. rejpositus, pp. of reponere, lay up; see 
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rsponfl.] To lay up; lodge, as for safety or 
preservation* 

1 oausad his body to be ooflln'd in lead, and timwiffacEon 
the 80th at 8 o‘olo<« that night In the chnroh at Deptford. 

Bedyn, Diary, Jan. 27, 1668. 

repOBit (re-wzMt), ». [Formerly also reposite; 
< reposit, r. J That which is laid up ; a deposit. 
Eneyc. Diet, 

reposition (re-p^zisli'qn), n, [< ML. reposi- 
fio(ti-), < L. rgaonere, pp. repositus, lay up : 
reposit,^ 1. The act of repositing, or laying up 
in safe^. 

That age which is not omble of obst^rvattun, careless of 
repaarition. Bp, liatt. Censure of Travell, I U. 

2. The act of replacing, or restoring to its nor- 
mal position ; remuotiou. 

Being satisfied in the ropoetHon of the Imne. take care 
to keep it so by deligation. H'twman, Surgery. 

8. In Scots law, retrocession, or the returning 
back of a right from the assignee to t he pei'son 
granting the right. 

repositor (re-poz'i-tor), M. [< repoftit + -oH.] 
One who or that which replaces ; spocitically, 
in surg,, an instrument for restoring a tiisplaccd 
uterus to its normal position, 
repository (r^-poz^i-to-ri), a. and h. [I. a, < 
L. ^reposi tortus, < reponare, pp. npositm, lay 
up ; see repoait. II. n. < OF. * repository, later 
repositoire = 8p. Pg. repositorio = Tt. riposi- 
torio, < L. repomtorium, a repository, nent. of 
repositorius : see I.] 1. a. Pertaining to rt*- 

position ; adapted or intended for defiositioii or 
storages 

If the bee knoweth when, and wlienoc, and bow tu 
gather her honey and wax, and how to form tliorcptiWfMrj/ 
combs, and how to lay it up, and all the rest of licr mar' 
vellous economy. Baxter, Dying I'hoiights. 

H, n. ; pi. repositories (-riz). 1 . A plaee where 
things arc or may be deposited for safety or 
preservation ; a depository ; a Htorehonsi* ; a 
magazine. 

The mind of man not being capable of having many 
Ideas under view at once, It was necessary to hav<.‘ a repoe^ 
itory to lay up those ideas. Loeke. 

2. A plaitc where things are kept for Hale ; a 
shop : as, a enmngio-repository. 

She confides the card to the gentleman of the Fine Art 
HepoeHUiry, who consents to allow It to lie ii)n>ii the 
counter. Thtchuray, 

repOBBeSB (re-p^zes'), r. t. [< re- + ]fossr,ss,‘\ 
^ possess again ; regain possession of. 

The resolution to die had revuemmd his place in her 
mind. SHr P. Sidney, Aroaitia, Iv. 

To repossess one's self of. to obtain poMsesslon of agabi. 
repoBBOBBiOXI (re-p^zesh'on), n, [< re- + pos- 
session,'] The act ’or state of possessing again. 

Whoso hath been robbed or spoiled of his lamls or giMkls 
may lawfully seek reponeoeiott by force. HaUigh, 

rejKlBUre (r^-po'zh^), n, f< repose + -arr. J 
Rest; quiet; repose. 

In the repoowre of most soft content. Mardon, 

It waa the Franciscans anttoiit Donnlti>r>’, as appenreth 
by the concavities still extant in the whIIm, places for their 
severall repoeart. Fatter, Hist of CamI)., vill. 10. {Davien,) 

repot (re-pot'), v. t, [< re- + pot^, v.] To re- 
place in pots; specifically, in hort„ to sliift 
(plants iu pots) from one pot to anotlier, usu- 
ally of a larger size, or to remove from the pot 
and replace more or less of the old earth with 
fresh earth. 

repOHT (re-p6r'), r. t, [< re- 4- poarK] To pour 
again. 

The tunrid noise amased the silent night, 

Bepouring down black darkness from the sky. 

Mir, for Mago. 

repOHBBagO (r6-p5'sAzh), w. [F., < repousser, beat 
back: see repouss^,] 1. The beating out from 
behind of ornamental pattiums upon a metal 
surface. See repoussd, 2. In etching, the 
hammering out from behind of parts of an 
etched plate which have been brought by char- 
coal or scraper below half its thickness, making 
hollows which would show as sj)OtH in printing, 
in order to bring them up to the reouired levm. 
A spot to be thus treated is fixed liy letting (»ne of the 
points of a pair tif calipers (compasses with curved legs) 
rest on the place, and marking the corresponding place 
on the back of the plate with the otlier jpohit 
repOUBB^ (r^-pfi’sa), a. and n. [< F. repoussd, 
pp. of rfpousser, push back, boat buck, ro- 

g ulse: see repulse, an4 ef. push.] I, a. Raised 
1 relief by means of the hammer; beaten up 
from the under or reverse side. 

In this tomb was a magnificent silver-gilt amphora, 
certainly the finest extant specimen of Greek repoum^ 
work in illver. The body of this vase is richly ornamented 
with birds and floral arabesques. ^ ^ , 

C. T. JVewum, Art and Arohieol., p. 881. 
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n. n, Repoussd work; the art of shaping 
vessels and the like, and of producing orna- 
ment on the surface, 
by hammering thin 
metal on the reverse 
side, the artist watch- 
ing the side destined 
to be exposed to fol- 
low the aevelopmeiit 
of the pattern bv the 
blows of the hum- 
mer; also, the arti- 
cles thus produced. 

A hammer with an elas- 
tic handle screwed to a 

1 )ermanutit support, and 
iHvtiig many adjustable 
lieails, is used for this 
work. Ktspoiisst^ work Is 
often fliiishetl by chasing ; 
the chaser, working iipou 
the right side of the met- 
al, presses back or modi- 
fies the relief of the met- 
al, which lias taken shape 
from the hammer. For 
this purtMiBu abed of some 
resistant but soft mate- 
rial is provided to support 
the metal while in ine oliaser's hands : 
sels, for Instance, are filled with pitch. 

XBpp, w. See rc;)l. 
reppM (rept), a, [< rep 4- 
corded transversely: as, repped sill 
repr. An abbreviation (used iu this work) of 
(rt) representing ; (h) ripresentative. 
repreeit, n. An obHolete form of reproof, 
repreevet, V. An obsolete form of rejtrove, 
reprefablet, a. A Middle English form of re- 
provahle, 

reprefet, n. A Middle English form of reproof, 
reprehend (rep-re-hend'), r. i, [< ME. repre- 
hendtn =s OF. rtprendrr, F. reprendre s= Pr. 
reprehendre, reprmaire, reprenre, repenre =s (^at. 
rependrvr = Sp. reprender = Pg. ri^tri'hender ss 
It. reprendere, Hprenderc, < Jj. reprehendere, re- 
prenderc, hold back, check, blame, < re-, back, 
4 preheudere, hold, HovAo: Bco prehmd.] 1. To 
charge with a fault; chide sharjdy; reprove: 
fonuorly Hometimes followeil by of. 

Tbow were ay wont eclie loverc rrprfkendo 
0/ thing fro which ihow kaiist the nat dofende. 

Chaucer, 'I'ndliis, 1. filO. 

Then panlon me for tenrohonding thee, 

For thou bust done a charitable deed. 

SAak., Tit. And., Hi. 2. (10. 

I bring an angry mind to see your folly, 

A sharp turn tta> to reprehend you for It. 

Fletcher {and anotfter), Klder Kn>ther, ill. 3. 

To take exception to ; speak of as a fault ; 


Gtiiil fttui, clucurnted with Kepoua^ 
work; time of l^ouis XV. 

: hollow sHvor ves- 
romparo cAouftiy. 




Ribbed or 


2 . 

censurtj. 


1 have faults myself, and will not reprehend 
A crime I am nt>t free from. 

Beau, ami FI.. Little French lawyer, 1. 2. 

Lot men reprehend them |iny lalNSirsI, so they observe 
and weigh thuin. 

Bacon, Advanceinciit of Loai'iiliig, 11. 860, 


3t. To cfuivict of fallacy. 

'Hils colour will be rejirehended or oncotmtored, by Im- 
puting to all excellencies In coin|>osition akind of poverty. 

Bacon, {Latham.) 

B BjTIL 1. To blame, rebuke, rcprlmund, upbraid. Bee 
admonition. 

reprehender (rcp-ro-lH^Ti'<l(u*), W. One who rep- 
n^hetids; one wno olames or rejtroves. 

To the second raiicko of reprehendera, that complain of 
my boystmus compound wordoH, and ending my 1 talionaie 
coyned verbes all In isc, thus I repllc : I'hat no winde tliat 
blowes strong but is Itoysirous ; no speech or wordcs of 
any power or force to confute or ptnwode but must be 
swelling and boystmus. 

Nathe, quoted in Iiit. to Fierce Penllosse, p. xxx. 

reprehenfllbllity (rep-re-hen-si-bil'i-ti), w. [= 
Pg. rcprehensilnlidndc, i \Au ns if ^reprehensi- 
huita(t-)s, <, reprehensibUis, reprehoiiHiblc : see 
reprehensible,] The character of being repro- 
hensible. 

reprehenBlble (rcq>-re-heii'8i-bl). a. [< OF. 
reprehensible, F. reprehensible = Hp. reprensible, 
reprehensible = Pg. reprehensircl = It. riprensi- 
bile, < LL. reprehensibUis, reprehensible, K li. re- 
prehendere, pp. reprehensus, reprehend; see rep- 
re'hend,] Deserving to be reprehended or cen- 
sured; blameworthy; eenstirabhs deserving re- 
proof : applied to ]>orsonB or things. 

In a meane roan prodigalltie and pride arofaultes more 
roprehenaibU than in l^inces. 

Pvttenham, Arte of Eng. Foosic, p. 84. 

This proceeding appears to mo wholly Illegal, and rep- 
rahenawle in a very high degree. 

Wwater, Speech in Senate, May 7, 1884. 

«ByiL Blamable, culpable, reprovable. See admonfffoii. 
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rOjmhexudblQXldBB (rep-r^-lien'sl-bl-nen), i?. 
Tbo churactor of being rej^reln’iiBiblo ; blama- 
blonoBH ; oulpableiiOBB. 

repreheilBibly (rop-re-hen'si-bli), a(h\ With 
reprohenHioii, or ho uh to merit it; culpiOily; 
in a manner to <k‘8(frv4j ceriHure or reproof, 
rsprehonsioxi (r(?p-re-hen 'rtlipji ), w. [< MK. rep- 
reUeusUm^ < OF. rrprc/f^wx/o//*, F. rtprrhnisiou = 
I*r. rt^prfhetisioj rfprf itrio = S]». reprcusioH^ re- 
prehetiNion = Pg. rvprehemdo = It. riprensione^ 
? L. reprvhcnsio(H-)y < rrprelu ndere, pp. rvpve- 
hcnHue^ reprehend : see rcprehnid.'] The act of 
rcprehenuing; reproof; e<oiKure; idame. 

Ia'I liini iiHi! hit* hnrHh 
l/liBRVuurv repri'hnitdinut rijMtii IlioHO 
Tlmi are liiH liiiulH, ilimI nut on me. 

Flvtvhitr, SpatiiMli ('urate, i. 1. 
We have . . . iiluiriK^Irrlwd in terniR of JiiKt reprehen- 
fum that Bpirlt wtiii'h sIiuwh ilnelf in every part of ftis pro- 
lix work. Jliarmdnift Smller'H Itcf. Kefuted. 

<=8301. Monilwn, V.U.. Hw admonitioH. 

reprehensive ( rejere-hen'Ki v), a, [s= It. riprcn- 
smt; as Jj. rrprrhrHsus, i>p. of vrprehnidivrc^ 
n^prelioml, + -ov. j ( )f the nature of reprohon- 
sion; containing repridiension or reproof. 

The Huid iiutiritmt I’uetHVBed . . . three kinds of ptieniB 
rc%mdinun-Hr : Ut wit, tiie Satyro, the (^miedie, iV Um 'i’ra- 
gedie. JUdUnftani, Arte of Eng. Pousie, p. 24. 

The BlmrpeiieiMe 
Of rejrreheimM language. 

Marston, The Fawne, 1. 2. 

reprehensively (rep-re-lien'Kiv-li), or/#;. With 
reprelieiiHion ; reprovingly, 
reprehensoxy ( rei>-n;-hen 'Ho-ri ), a, [< L. rfprc- 
hemnitf pp. of rvprvhvmUrc, reprehend, + -ory,] 
Containing reju'oof; reproving. 

Of this, however, there is no reaHoii for making any tep- 
rehenimrff eomplaiiit. Johiuton. 

repremlationt, n, [< ( )J<\ rvprvMiatioHy reward- 
ing, < h. rc-, back, +■ prtemiariy rc»ward, < prni- 
mimuy reward : Hee prvmiunu^ A rewarding, 
Cotffntvv, 

represent (rep-r(“‘-zen1/), i\ /. [< ME. rtprv- 
scnten, < ()h\ rcprcentier, F. ripmcuUr = Fr. 
Sp. Fg. rrprrscntar = It-. nprrs(;nfan\ rapprv- 
mitarr, < E. TrprwHvnt(m\ bring before one, 
hIiow, manifcHt, exhibit, repreHeiit, pay in caHh, 
do or perform at once, < re-, again, + preenm- 
Utre, pH'sent, liold ont: nee preend*^,] 1. To 
prenent again ; Hpeeilically, to bring again be- 
fore the mi ml. Sir IF, Unntilfoit. 

KeaHonitig grasps at- infers— rr;>rrsr'nf;» under new 
cireiiniRtainces whut has already heen presented under 
other ciraumstuiices. 

G. U. LrH'rn, I’mbs. of Life and Mind, II. 1(W). 
When we penmlve nii oraiigi; by sight we may say that 
Its taste or feel is reprvtuuded, when wo poreeive It by 
touch we may In like manner Miy that its colour is re- 
presented. J. IVam, ICiicyc. Brit,, XX. &7. 

2. To present in place of Honiething else; ex- 
hibit the image or coiinteipart. of; suggest by 
being like; typify. 

This fellow here, with envious carping tongue, 
I'ptiraidcMl me al»out the i-ose T wear; 

Haiylng, the sungiiiiie colour of the leaves 
Did represent my inaster's bliiHliing cheeks. 

Shnk., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 93. 
They have a kind uf (’upiioord to rejtresent the Taber- 
nacle. IJuivell, lAitters, 1. vi. 14. 

Before him burn 

Seven lamps, us in a zodiac reprejuntiiw 
The heavenly tires. JUilton^ 1*. U, xii. 2.%. 

The call of Abraham from a heathen state repremnts 
the gracious call of ('hrlstiaiiB to forsake the wiekedness 
of the world. M'. GUimv^ Works, II. xvi. 

8. To portray by pictorial or iilastic art. 

My wife desired t-o he rrinreaenied as Venus, and the 
painter was rotiuested not lobe t(x> frugal of his diamonds. 

^ Giddmnith, Vicar, xvi. 

The other bas-reliefs In the Raj Rani cave represent 
scenes of hunting, fighting, dancing, drinking, and love- 

making anything, In fact, but r(‘Iigioii or praying in any 

shape or form. J. Fenjui»o}i, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 142. 

4. To portray, prosout, or exhibit dniinatically. 

(а) To put upon the stage ; produce, as a play. 

All Italian opera entitled Liicio Papiiio Dittatoro was 
reftresented four several times. 

Jiiimeit, Hist. Music, IV. :iG2. 

(б) 'I'o enact ; porsonak* ; present by mimicry or action. 
Ho so entirely aHBO(;ial>ed hlnisolf with the characters 

ho represented on the stage that'dio lost himself in them, 
or rather they were hist in him. 

J. U. Shfirfktrttse, (.'oiintess Kve, i. 

5. To Htatc; dcHcribc or portray in w’onlfl; 
give one's own imprcHKions, idea, or judgment 
of; declare; set forth. 

This hank is thought the greatest load on the Genoese, 
and the nianagers of it have been represented as a stutona 
kind of seiiute. Addieon. 

The .lestiiU strongly represented to the king the danger 
which lie had so narrowly escaped. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vi. 
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6. To nipply the plaee or perform the duties 
or functions of; specifically, to speak and act 
with authority on l^half of ; be a substitute for, 
or a representative of or agent for. 

I . . . deliver up iny title in the queen 

To your most graidous hands, that are the substance 

Of that great siiaduw 1 did represent 

Shak., 2 Ueii. VI., L 1. 14. 
Ye Irish lords, ye knights an’ suulres, 

Wha represent our brughs and stilres, 

An* duucely manage our atfairs 

In Barlianieiit 

Bums, Author's Ctiy and Prayer. 

7. Specifically, to stand in the place of, in the 
right of inheritance. 

All the branches inherit the same share that their root, 
whom thoy represetd, would have done. 

Blaeketone, Com., II. xlv. 

8. To serve as a sign or symbol of; stand for; 
be ujidorstood as: as, mathematical symbols 

quantities or relations; words 
scut ideas or things. 

But we must not attrihuie to them Iconstltiiiions] that 
value which really belongs to what they repremd. 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 

He [the farmer] represents continuous hard labor, year 
In, year out, and small gains. Mtnersm, Farming. 

Vortimer, the son of Vorilgerii, Aurelius Anihrosius, 
and Uther J*ondragon rejtreseid in some respects one and 
the same person. Merlin (E. K. T. 8.), Pref., p. ill. 

0. To servo as a type or specimen of; exem- 
plify; furnisli a case or iustauce of : as, a genus 
repremttccihy few species; a species rtprcnetiM 
by many individuals; especially, in zodgeotj., 
to replace ; fill tlio part or place of (another) in 
any given fauna: as, llamas reprenent camels 
in the New World; the Old World starlings are 
roprcftenietl in America by the Ivteriff/p, See 
mimotype. 

As we ascend in the geological sorics, vertebrate life has 
its cominoiioement, bcgintiiiig, like the lower forms, in 
tlie waters, and represented at first only by the hshos. 

J, W. Dawson, Nat. and the Bible, Ixict. iv., p. 122. 

10. To image or picture in tlie mind; place 
definitely before the mind. 

By a distinct clear, or well-defined concept is meant 
one In which tlie several feHtun*H or charuuiers funning 
the concopt-clements are dlHiinctly represetdsd. 

J. Sully, (Ml Hines of Fsychol., p. »fl3. 

Among these Fancy next 
Her office holds ; of all exferind things, 

Which the five watchful sciihch rf^nvsent, 

She forms IniHglniitiuns, aery slinpes. 

MUton, P. L., V, 104. 

To represent an object is to ‘^envisage" it in time and 
space, and therefore in confoniiity with the conditions of 
time and sjiaoe. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 4H7. 

»Syn. 8. To show, express. 3 and 4. To delineate, de- 
pict, draw. 

ropreBentt (rcp-if-zcnt'), n, L< represent, /?.] 
Uepresoutatioii. * [Kare.J 

Their (lurches ore many of them well set forth, and 
painted with the represeids of Halnts. 

Sandys, Truvailes (1(V)2X p. «4, 

representability (re]»-re-zen-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< 
representabte + -itjf (see -bility).] M’lie character 
of being representable, or of being susceptible 
of representation. 

representable (rep-re-zeu'ta-bl), «. [= F.rr- 
presen table ss Sp. rejnresentabic = Pg. representa- 
vcl = It. rappreseutabilc ; as represent + -ahleJ] 
('apable of being ropresenteil. 
representamen (rep^re-zen-ta'mon), w. [< NL. 
^^reprspsenUvmen, < L. rcpnesenlftre, repn.'sent: 
see represent,’] In metaph,, representation ; an 
object serving to represent something to the 
mind. Sir W, Hamition. 
representanoet (rep-rf-zon'tans), n. [= it. rap- 
presen tanza; representan(t) + -r<j.j Repre- 
sentation; likeness. 

They affirm fiMillshly that the images and likonosses 
they frame of stone or of wood are the representances and 
fonns of those who have brought something profitable, by 
their in volitions, to the oommoii use of their living. 

Donne, Hist of the Heptnagint, p. 03. 

representant (rep-re-zen'tant), < 1 . and w. . [< F. 
reprtisentant, ppr. ot npr^Jsenter, represent, = 
8p. Pg. ppr. represettiante = It. ripresentante, 
rappresentante, < E. reprmenian{1-)s, ppr. of re- 
prmsentare, represent: see represent^ I. cr. 
K^resenting; having vicarious power. 

H, n. A representative. 

There is expeoted the Count Henry of Nassau to bo at 
the said solemnity, as the representa’id of his brother. 

ITottott. 

representation (rep^re-zen-ta'shon ), n, [< OF. 
rcpresetitaUon, F, repr^sentatimt = Pr, represen- 
taeio =r Sp. reprmentadon ss Pg. representaM) 
= It. rappresentazionoj < L. reprmeniaHoin-), a 
showing, exhibiting, manifesting, < repryesen- 
tarc, pp. repriBseniatus, represent: see repre- 


fepreaentafeUm 

sent] 1. The act of presentixig aMin.<^2. The 
act of presenting to the mind or the view; the 
act of portraying, depicting, or exhibiting, as 
in ima^nation, m a picture, or on the stage; 
portrayal. 

The act of BepresentaHon is merely the energy of the 
mind In bolding up to its own contemplation what it Is 
determined to represent. I dlstinguisli, as essentially 
different, the JR^esentation and the determination to 
represent. Sitr IF. UamUUm, Metaphysics, xxiv. 

The author (Tlionias Benily] . . . sent this pieoo(*' The 
Wishes "j first to Garrick, who very properly rejectra it as 
unlit lor reprssenUttion. 

W. Cooke, Memoirs of 8. Foote, I. 68. 

8. The image, jucture, or scene presented, de- 
picted , or exhibited . (a) A picture, statno, or likeness. 
(6) A dramatic performance 01* exhibition; hence, theatri- 
cal action ; make-bellovo. 

The inference usually drawn is that his [a widower's] 
grief was pure inumniory aud representatiun, 

Godwin, Fleetwood, vii. 

4. A statement or an assert ion made in regard to 
some matter or eircumstanc.e ; a verbal descrip- 
tion or statement: as, to obtain money by false 
represen ta Hons, specifically — (a) In insurance and law, 
a verbal or written statement made on tbe part of the in- 
sured to the insurer, before or at the time of the making 
of the ooiitraut, as to the existence of some fact or state of 
facts tending to induce the insurer more readily to as- 
sume the risk, by diminishing the esUmale ho would other- 
wise have formed of it. It diifui-s from a warranty and 
from a eundition expressed in the )Hdicy, in being part uf 
the pndlininary prtH'.eedings which proTKise the contraoi, 
and its falsity does not vitiate the contract unless made 
wltli fraudulent intent or perhaps with respect to n mate- 
rial point ; while the latter are part of the contract when 
completed, and non compliance therewith is an express 
breach which of itself avoids the euntnict. (6) In SetiU 
law, the written pleading prttsented to a lord oroinary uf 
the (;ourt of Session when his Judgment is brought un- 
der review. 

6. An expost iilatoiy statement of facts, argu- 
ments, or the like; romonstranco. 

He threatened '‘to send his Jmk-lKxit to rule the coun- 
try,” when the senate once ventured to make a r^prewnto- 
Hon against his ruinous policy. Brougham. 

6. In psyohoh, the woi’d chiefly used to translate 
the Gorman Vorstellung, used in tluit languages 
to tmnslate tho English w'ord idea. See idea, 
2 and 3. (a) The immediate object of cognition ; any- 
thing that the soul is conscious of. This is now the com- 
inoncst meaning uf Vorstellvtin, and recent traiislatora 
have most fnniuerilly rendercil it by the word idea, (b) A 
reprodiiuisd perception. 

Tho word representatitm I have restricted to denote, 
what it only can in propriety express, the immediate ob- 
ject or product of imagination. 

Sir W. ilamaton, Eiglc, vIL 

If all reasoning be the re-present atUm of what Is now 
absent but formei'ly whs present and can again bci made 
present — In other words, if the Hsst of accurate reasoning 
is Its reduction to fact then is it evident that rhilosophy, 
dealing with traiimtendental objects wliieh cannot be tires- 
ent, and employing a method which admits of novciihca- 
tiun (or reduction to the test of fact^ must bo an Itnpus- 
sible attempt. G. II. Jjswcs, 

It is quite evident that the growth of perception involves 
rejnrfisentatiim of aensuifons; that tho growth of simple 
rcHHoning involves rewesndation of fierceptlons ; and that 
the growth of eomplex reasoning involves 
ot the results of simple reasoning. 

//. Silencer, ITIn. of Psychol., § 482. 

Assimilation involves retontiveness and difTcrentiatlon, 
as wo have smin, and prepares the vrny tor re-presentation; 
but in Itself there is no confronting tho new with the old, 
no determination of likoiiess, and no snbscqiiciit claulfl- 
cation. J. Ward, Eneyc. Brit., XX. 58. 

(c) A singular conception ; a thought or idea of something 
as having a deflnite place in space at a definite epoch in 
time ; tho linage of an object produced in cunsciotisneM. 

(d) A repruHcntativo cognition ; a mediate or vicarioiia 
cognition. 

A mediate cognition, Inasmuch as the thing known ii 
held up or mlrrortMl to tho mind in a vicarious Tvprewnfo- 
tion, may be called a representative cognition. 

jSir IF. llamiltojh, Held’s Works, Note B, 1 1. 

7. IuZat(7; (a) The standiug in tbe place of an- 
other, as an lieir, or in the right of taking by 
inheritance; the personating of another, as 
an heir, executor, or administrator, (h) More 
specifically, the coming in of children of a de- 
ceased heir apparent, devisee dying before the 
testator, etc., to take the share their parent 
would have taken liad he survived, not as suc- 
ceeding as the heirs of the parent, but as toge- 
ther representing him among the other heirs of 
tho ancestor. See rejtresentative, w., 8. in Scots 
law the term Is nsoally applied to the obligation Incurred 
by an heir to pay the dents and perform the obligations 
incumbent upon his predoccssur. 

8. Share or partici]uition, as in legislation, de- 
liberation, management, etc., by means of rt'g- 
ularly chosen or appointed delegates; or, the 
svstem by which communities have a voice in 
the direction of their own affairs, and in the 
making of their own laws, by means of chosen 
delegates: as^ parliamentary rcfiregwifation. 

The reform in represeidedion be uniformly opposed. 

Murtce, 



B« rmaM Oookliil wm the origtaator and thepro]^ 
!ot that Immortal dogma of onr national graatneM->no 
taiatton without rqmMttieaMdfi. 

jr. C. TyUttr^ Amor. Lit, I. IM. 


Aa for tho principle of reprvinilaifpn, that aeema to hare 
been an Invention of the lAntonio mind ; no atateaman of 
antIquIt/, either in Greece or at Bom^aeema to have oon- 
oelved the idea of a city aendiug delegatee armed with ple- 
nary powera to repreaent Ita intereata in a general legfala- 
tive aaaembly. J. FiA9, Amer. Pol. Ideaa^ p. fiO. 


In theae email [Grecian] oommonwealtha repiwimtaiion 
U unknown ; whatever powera may be entruated to indi- 
vidual maglatratea or to amaller oounoila, the aupreme au- 
thority muat real with an aaaembly in which every quali- 
fied cltiaen givea hia vote in hia own peraon. 

A. Freeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 246. 


9. A representative or delemte, or a number 
of representatives collectively. 

The repreeentatione of the people are moat obviondy aua- 
oeptible of improvement. J. Adame, Worka, IV. 284. 

Froporttonal mpmsentatloil, repreaentation, aa in a 
political aaaembly. according to tlie number of electura, 
fnhabitantfl^ etc., in an eleotoral diatrict or other unit. 
Thla principle ia reoognlaed in the United Statea Uouae 
of Bi^reaentativea and in many other bodies eimeoially 
thoae of a popular character.— Pure represeiltatiOiL 
See jnira. ■ByiL 8. Show ; delineation, portraiture, llke- 
neaa, reaembumce. 

Tenresentational (rep^r^zen-t»'shon-al), a. 
[< represcntaiim + Fertaining to or con- 
taining representation, in any sense; of the 
nature of representation. 

We find that in “oonatruotive imagination" a new 
kind of effort ia often requlaite in order to dlaaooiate theae 
repreeentaltknal ooiuplexea aa a preliminary to new oom- 
binationa. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 67. 


representationafy (rop^r§-zen-ta'Bh<m-a-ri), a. 
[^representation + -ary.J Of or pertaining to 
representation; representative: as, a rqjrc- 
scntaiiouary system of government. [Rare.] 
Imp, IHct, 

repreBentationlBm (rep^rf-zen-ta'shon-izm), 
n, [< repreaeniation + -ism.] The doctrine, 
held by Descartes and others, that in the per- 
ception of the external world the immediate ob- 
ject of consciousness is vicarious, or represen- 
tative of another and principal object beyond 
the sphere of consciousness.— Egoistical repre- 
Bsntaiionlsm. Sec egnidic. 

Tepresentationist (rep^rf-zen-ta'shon-ist), n. 
K representation + 4st,Ji One who holds the* 
doctrine of representationism. 

The repreaentationieta, aa denying to conaciouaneaa the 
cogiilSHiicc of aught beyond a merely aubiootivo phwtiom- 
oiion, arc Itkewiac ideallata ; yet, aa poaltiug the reality of 
an external world, they muat he dlatinguiahed aa coaino- 
thctlc idcaliata. Uamilton, Bcld’a Works, Note C, 1 1. 


representative (rep-r^zon't^tiv), a, and n. 
r< F. reprdsentatif = Pr. rej^esentatiu, = So, 
Hg. representativo = It. rnppresentativo, < ML. 
rejnrmentaHvus, < L. reprmentare, represent: 
see represent.'] I, «. 1. Representing, portray- 
ing, or typifying. 


HepreaantaHte [poeay] ia aa a vlalblo history, and ia an 
image of actions aa if they were preaeni, aa history is of 
actions in nature as they are. (that ia) paat. 

Baoon, Advancement of T.oarnlng, li. 


They relieve themselves with this distinction, and yet 
own the legal aaorliloea, though tepreaardaHoa, to be proper 
and reaL Bp. AUefimry, 


Mon have a pictorial or rtpreemtaUee quality, and serve 
ns in the intellect. Behmen and Swedenborg saw that 
things were repreaerUaHee. Men are also repremnUiHve— 
first, of things, and, secondly, of ideas. 

Emeraon, Bepreaentatlvo Men, p, 14. 

2. Acting as the substitute for or agent of an- 
other or of others; iierforming the functions 
of another or of others. 


Thia council of four hundred was chosen, one hundred 
out of each tribe, and aeema to have been a body reprs- 
eentaUve of the people. Swift, 

The more multitudlnoua a repruemtatiee aaaembly may 
be rendered, the more it will partake of the 'infirmities 
incident to oolleotive meetings of the people. 

jLHammon, Federalist, No. 68. 

3. Pertaining to or founded on representation 
of the people; conducted by the agenoy of 
delegates chosen by or representing the peo- 
ple : as, a representative government. 

A renreaewtaiive government, even when entire, cannot 
possibly be the seat of sovereignty— the aupreme and ul- 
Umato power of a State, llie very tenn rapreaentalive 
implies a superior in the individual or body represented. 

Calhoun, Works, I. loa 
He (Cromwell] gave the country a oonatitution far more 
perfect than any which had at that time been known in 
the world. He reformed the repreaantaUve aystem in a 
manner which has extorted praise even from Lord Claren- 
don. Maeaukty. 

4. In biol: (a) Typical; fully presenting, or 
alone representing, the characters of a given 
class or group: as, in zoBlogy and botany, the 
Ti^resenMive genus of a family. 

No one human being can be comidetely the nmvamto- 
man of hia race, {lathaan.) 
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rapressioii 


(b) Representing in any group the characters 
of another and different group: chiefly used in 
the qulnarian system ; also, pertaining to such 
supposed representation: as, the representative 
theory, (c) In zofl^o^aphy, replacing; tak- 
ing the place of, or ntriding a similar position: 
as, the Uama is rt^resentative of the camel in 
America. — 5. In psyehoL and logic, mediately 
known ; known by means of a representation 
or object which signifles another object. 

The chief merit or excellence of a rtprtaaiUaUw Imago 
oonsiats in its dlatinctneoa or clearneaa. 

J, Sully, OuUiues of Paychul., p. 227. 

Jtapraaentaiive cognitions, or thoae In which coiihcIoub- 
noaa la occupied witli the relations among Ideas or repre- 
sented aeusationa^ aa in all acta of recollection. 

U, Spetwar, Frin. of Psychol., § 480. 

Representativo beinff, being as an immediate object 
of oonaoiousneaa. — Bepreientative faculty, the faculty 
of representing imagei whl<di the reproductive faculty has 
evoked ; the imagination.— Representative function, a 
function having the properties of ^ (a, nX stated below, un- 
der repraaenlaiiae fniepraf.— Representative Inteim. 
an integral of the form 

fa,^ia,n),da, 

where fa ia a function of limited variation between A and 
another limit, B, exceeding b. while (<u n) ia (1) such a 
function of a and the parameter n that toe integral of it 
between the same limlU is leas than an assignable flnilo 
quantity, whatever value between A and B be given b) h, 
and whatever value ho given to n; and (2) ia such that 
when n tends toward itinnitv, the Integral of ^ (a, n) f i‘om 
A to 6, where h la greater tnaii A and less than B, temlN 
toward u constant finite value, lliia la called a reprearn- 
ioHve integral, because it la equal to the function /A mul- 
tiplied hy a constant— Representative knowledge, 
knowledge of a thing by means of a mental image, but 
not aa actually existing.— Representative primogeni- 
ture. See pHmogenUure, 

n. n. 1. One who or that which represents 
another person or thing; that by which any- 
thing is represented or exhibited. 

This doctrine suppoaea the porfectlona of God to ho rep~ 
reaetUoHvea to ua of whatever wo pcrcolvc in (he crentuivp. 

Locke. 


SSTmembera In many of the aeparate States, also, the 
lower branch of the legislature ia called the Motwe tif Bapra- 
•mforiiwa.— PersoniuL representative, soe personal. 
—Real representative, an heir at law or devisee. 

repreientatiyely (rep-re-zen'ti^tiv-li), adv. In 
a representativo manner; as or through a rep- 
resentative. 

Having sustained the brunt of God’s diapleasun^ ho [our 
Lord] was solemnly reinstated in favour and we repreaen- 
taUvely, or virtually, in him. Barrow, Works, Y. 468. 

rraresentatiyeness (rop-re-zen'tii-tiv-ncs), n. 
The character of being representative. 

represeilter (rep-r^-zen't^r), n. One who or 
that which represents, (a) One who or that which 
allows, oxhlblta or describes. 

Where the real works of nature or veritable acta of story 
are to be deaorlbod, . . . art being but the imitator or sec- 
ondary rapreaetUor, it must not vary from the verity of the 
example. Sir T, Browne, V ulg. Err., v. 19. 

(b) A representative ; one who acts by deputation. [Bacre. ] 
My Muse officious ventures 
On the nation's repreaerUera. SuifL 

representment (rep-rf-zent'ment), n. [= It. 
rappresen ta men to ; ( rtpresent +* -^nent, ] Repre- 
sentation; renewed presentation. [Obsolete 
or archaic..] 

Grant that all our praises, liymns, cuoharistioal remem- 
brances, and repreaentmenta of thy glories may be useful, 
blessed, and effectual. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 226. 

So far approv'd as to have bin trusted with the repraaanU 
mrnt and defence of your Actions to all Christendom against 
an Adversary of no mean rcputi;. 

Milton, To the Parliament. 

Turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out 
nt her eyes with such a reality of re-preanUmcwi that 1 be- 
came iu doubt which of them stood there before me. 

Immb, Dream Children. 

repress (re-pros'), v. t. [< ME. repressen (cf.’ F. 
represser, pri^ss again), < Ij. repressus, pp, of rc- 
primere, hold buck, chock, < re-, back, + pre- 
mere, press: see ;>ro/»xi.] 1. To jiress back or 

ilowii oflfoctually; crush; (pioll; put down; sub- 
due; suppress. 


A statue of Euinour, whispering an idiot in the cur, who 
was the repreaentaUoe of credulity. Addiaon, Freeholder. 

I'his breadth entitles him [Plato] to stand os the rejrre- 
aentative of philosophy. 

Kmermm, Kepresentativo Men, p. 44. 

2. An agent, deputy, or substitute, wlio sup- 
plies the place of another or others, being in- 
vested with his or their authority: as, aii at- 
torney is the representative of his client or em- 
ployer; specifically, a member of the Brilisli 
House of (yOinmoiis, or, in the United Htates, 
of the lower branch of Congress (the House 
of Representatives) or of tho corresponding 
branch of tho legislature in some Htates. 


All this while King Ulchard was in Ireland, where he 
liorformcd Acts, in rejnreaaing the Rebels there, nut un- 
worthy of him. Baker, Chronicles, p. 150. 

If your Spirit will not let you retract, yet you shall do 
well to rejfreaa any more ('opfes of tho Satire. 

IJotreU, Letters, 11. 2. 

And si»v'rclgti Taw, (hat state's collected will, . . , 
Bits EmprcHS, crowning good, repreaaing ill. 

Sir IK. Jofwa, Ode in Imlt. of Alcnua 
I'his attempt at desertion he repreaaed at the hazard of 
his life. Bamrtfi, iJlst. U. 8., 1. 102. 

2, To check; restrain; keepundor due restraint. 

Such kings . . . 

Favour tho Innocent, repreaa the hold. 

Waller, Kuin of the Turkish Kmplre. 


Then let ua drink the Stewortry, 
Kerroughtreo's laird, and a' that, 

Our repn m nUUtive to be. 

Bums, Election Ballads, 1. 

Tho tribunes of Rome, who were the repreaenfafivea of 
the people, prevailed, it is well known, in almost cvi^ry 
contest with the senate for life. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. (W. 

There are four essentials to tho excellence of a nmre- < 
sontatlvo system That the repreaentalivea . . . shall he 
repreaanUtUvaa rather than more delegates. 

Bryee, Amor. Commonwealth, T. 290. 

3. In law: (a) One who occupies anothoris 
place and succeeds to his beneficial rights in 
such a way that he may also in some degree 
bo charged with his liabilities. Thus, an heir or 
devisee, sino& to the extent of tho property to which he 
sucoeedSk he is liable for hts ancestor’s debts, is a repre- 
aentaUve of the ancestor; but the widow, who takes pai-t 
of the estate as dower, without liability, is not deemed a 
repreaatUaHva of the deoeaa^Tlnor is an officer or trustee 
who Buooeeds to the rights and of the office or 

trust a renreaentaHva of his prsdscessor, ^>r, though he 
comes under liability in respect of the office or trust os his 
predecessor did, he does not succeed to the liabilities which 
his predecessor had incurred. Tho executor or administra- 
tor is sometimes spoken of as tho repreaentaHve of the dece- 
dent, but is usually distinguished by being called the per- 
sonal repraaanUtUva, (ft) One who takes under the 
Statute of Descents or the Statute of Distribu- 
tions, or under a will or trust deed, a share which 
by the primary intention would have gone to his 
parent liad the parent survived to the time for 
taking, if a gift has vested in interest absolutely In the 
parent, then, upon the parent's death before it vests in ikm- 
session, the onlld will take as successor In interest of the 
parent, but not as repraaantative of the parent in thla sense. 
But if the parent dlM before acquiring any interest what- 
ever, aa where one of several heirs apparent dlea before 
the ancestor, leaving a child or children, the other heirs 
take their r^octive shares as if the one hod not died, 
and the child or children of the deceased take the share 
their deceased parent would have taken. In this case all 
who share are repreaentativea of the ancestor in sense (a), 
and the child or children are also repreaantaHm of the 
deceased heir apparent In sense (6). Bee re p r ea entaUon, 7. 
— House of Ropresentatlves, the lower branch of the 
United States Congress, oonsiatliig of members chosen bi- 
ennially by the people. It oonusts at present (1809) of 


Though secret anaer swoU'il Minerva's breast. 

The prudent goddess yet her wrath retireat. 

Pope, Iliad, viii. 678. 
Sophia evtsn rejrreaaed excellence, from her fears to of- 
fend. UiddamUh, Vicar, 1. 

’^Syn. 1. To curb, smother, overcome, overpower.— 1 and 
2. heatrid, etc. Bee redrain. 

'OpreBBt (re-proa'), n. [< repress, r.] Tho act 
of Bubcluiiig. 

Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing to the 
repreaa of It, is a liberty rather assumed hy rage and im- 
patience than authorised by Justice. 

Government qfthe Tongue. {Eneyo, Diet.) 

represser (re-iiros'^r), w. One who represses; 
ouo who crushes or subdues. Imp. IHct, 
rraressible (re-pres'i-bl),a. [< repress + •ihlc.'] 
Onpablo of being repressed or restrained . Imp. 
IHct. 

repressibly (ro-pros'i-bli), adv. In a repressi- 
blo manner. Imp. IHct. 
repressillg-inachme (re-pres'lng-ma-shon^), n. 

1. A machine for making pressed bricks, or for 
giving them a finishing pressing.— 2. A heavy 
cotton-press for compressing cotton-bales into 
as compact form as possible for transportation. 

repressiOli (re-presh 'on ),7K [< M E. npression, 
< OF. repressiofh F. repression = Sp. r^fresion sm 
Pg. repressQ/o = It. repressione, riprejisione,< ML. 
r^ressioiii-), < L. 7'eprimere, pp. repressus. re- 
press^ check: see rrpnm] 1. The act of re- 
pressing, restraining, or subduing: as, the ro- 
pression of tumults. 

Wo see him as he moved, . . . 

With what sublime repreaaion of himself, 

And In what limits, and how tenderly. 

Tennyaon, Idylls, Dedication. 
The condition of the papacy itself occupied the minds 
of the bishops bM> much ... to allow time for elaborate 
ineasureB of retnreaaion. Stubba, Const, Hist, 8 404. 

2. That which represses; chock; restraint.-* 
8f. Power of repressing. 

And Bom so ful of furie is and despite 
That it Burmounteth his repreaaion. 

Chaueer. Troilui, Ui. lOSt. 



repradTa 

romMdTa (r^-pres'iv), a. [< F. r^preasif s 
Pg. represHivo; as repress 4* -ire.] Ila^ng 
power to repress or crush ; tending to subdue 
or restrain. 

Vlitble dliordoni are no more than symptoinB wlilch no 
meaaares. reprewive or revolutionary, can do more than 
palliate. h'rmule., (!a!8ar, vi. 

repraBSively ( J^V-pres'iv-li ), adr, Xu a repressive 
manner; with ’ repression ; so as to repress, 
/mp. IHcL 

rapreBBOr (re-pres'or), ?i. [< ME. rvpressour zr. 
It. ripressore^ < L. repressor j one who restrains 
or limits, < reprinterf^ pp. reprmsns, repress; 
see re^tresH,'] One wlio represses or restrains, 
rapravablati A Middle English form of rc- 
provablc, 

rapFOTeft W. and V. A Middle English form of 
reproo f and reprove. 

rapriat, repryt, [A reduced form of rc- 

prieve,] Same «s reprieve. 

WhonijMm they rrjn'imie me to prison choyndo. 

JlvjiwfmVH Sfdthr and JhHie (15Mt). (Nares.) 

raprief , repryt, W . f A nal ueo<l f orm of reprieve, 
Cf. repvie, v. | Same* us rtpriere. 

V\ liy, muster Vaux, Is there no remedy 
But iTiHlHiitly they must he led to death? 

Can it. iKit hr dereml till afteriMMUi, 

Or but two hours. In hope to get rtprief 
HfllwiHHt, 2 Kdw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 1. ISTiX 

raprieft, W. Same as reprevc for repnmf. 
raprievalt (re-]»re'val), w. [< reprieve -oh'\ 
Kespite 


The reprieval of my llfo. 
lip. Hdlf 


'oiitomplatioiiB (cd. TeggX IV. 125. 


raprieve (re-i)rGv')« »’• ; pret. and pp. reprieved^ 
ppr. reprievtHp, [Jiarly mod. E. also repveeve^ 
rntrive; a particular use of repriwe: see reprove, 
of which reprieve is a doublet.] It. To acquit; 
set free; release. 

It is by name 

Proteus, that hath ordayn'd my soiiiie to die ; . . . 

Therefore I humbly crave your Majestic 

It to repluvle, and my sotiiie reprim. 

Spenser, K. i)., IV. xll. 31. 
lie earinot thrive 

UulcBB her prayers . . . rejniew him from the wrath 

Clf greatest juBilce. Shak., All's Well, ill. 4. 28. 

2. To grant a n^spite to; suspend or delay the 
exocMitioii of for a time: as, to rejiWevc a crimi- 
nal for thirty days. 

niB Majesty hud lieen gracloiiHlv pleased to reprieoe him, 
with several of his frionds, In order, as it was thought, to 
give them their lives. 

Addinon, Con version of the Foxhiiiiter. 

8. To relievo for a time from any danger or 
suffering; respile; spare; save. 

At my Ketiirn, If it shall pluftso (lod to repriem me In 
these dangerous Times of (’uiitHgloii, I shall coiitiniie my 
wonted Service to your lx)nlBhip. 

Htnmll, Letters, I. Iv. 20. 
Vain, transltoiv splendours ! Could not all 
JRejnieve the tottering iiiansloii from Its fall? 

Geldnnith, Dea. Vll., 1. 21I8. 

4, To secure a postponement of (an execution). 
[Kare.] 

I reprieved 

Th' Intended exoontion with entreaties 
And lnterru)itloti. Ford, Lover's Melancholy, 1. 1. 
bBITIL 2. t^ee the noun. 

reprieve (rr*-prev'), n. [< reprin^e, r, Cf. rr- 
prof}/.'] 1.’ The suspension of the execution 

of a eriminaVs sentence. Sometimes incorrectly 
used to signify a periiianont I’emisslon or commutation 
of a capital sentence. In the D nited States reprieves may 
be granttNl by the ITesldent, by the governor of a State, 
governor and council, etc. ; in (Jreat Britain they are 
grantiul by tlie home secretary in the name of the sover^ 
eign. See pardon, 2. 

Duke. How came it that the absent duko had not . . . 
executed him? . . . 

Prott. Uii friends still wrought reprieves for him. 

Shak., M. for M., Iv. 2. 140. 

The morning that Sir John llotham was lo die, a repriem 
was sent ... to suspend the execution for three days. 

darendjon. Hist of the Bebellion (1048), !». 580. 

2. Respite in general; interval of ease or re- 
lief ; delay of something dreaded, 

1 search'd the shades of sleepy to ease my day 
t)f griping sorrows with a night's reprieve. 

iptmies, Kmldenis, iv. 14. 
All that I ask is hut a short ntprieve, 

'J'ill 1 forgot to love, and lean) to grieve. 

Sir J, Denham, I*aBBion of Dido. 

Their theory was despair ; the Whig wisdom was only 
reprieve, a waftiug to be last devoured. 

JUmereon, Fugitive Slave Iaw. 
^Byn. Reprieve, lieepUe. Reprieve is now used chiefly 
in the sense of the flrst deflnition, to name a suspension 
or postponement of the oxoeiitloii of a sentence of deatli. 
ReipUe is a free word, applying Ut an intermission or post- 
ponement of something wearying, burdensome, or trouble- 
. some : as, respite from work. KesjtUe may l»e for on in- 
deflnlto or a defliiite time ; a repneve is generally for a 
time named. A respUe may be a reprieve. 
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reprimand (rep^ri-mlmd), n. [< OF. reprimande, 
reprimende, F. r^primande ss &p. Pg. r^^mendaf 
reprohonBion, reproof, < L. reprimenaa^ Be. res, 
a tning that ought to bo repreRSOd, fern, mrun- 
divo of reprimerc, repress: aee repress,} Se- 
vere reproof for a fault; reprohonBion, private 
or public. 

(loldsmlth gave his landlady a sharp reprimand for her 
treatment of him. MaeaiUay, Uoldsmith. 

BlHL Monition, Reprehension, etc. Bee adnundtion. 
reprimand (rep-ri-mand'), V. t. [< OF. repri- 
wander , F. rdprimander, < reprimande, reproof: 
Beo reprifnarta, ».] To reprove Bcverely ; repre- 
hend ; chido for a fault. 

(iermanlcuB was severely reprimanded by Tiberius for 
travelling Into Egypt without his pvnnissloii. AfinUhnoL 

The people are feared and flattered. They are not rep, 
fitnanded. Emermn, Fortune ot the Uepubllo. 

B Byn. Rebuke, etc. See eeneure. 
reprimander (rep-ri-mMi'der), n. One who 
reprimands. 

Then said tho owl unto his reprimander, 

‘*Fair sir, I have im enemies to slander." 

^ver, 1867, p. 186. (Bneye. DieL) 

reprimer (re-pri'mer), n, [< re- + primer^.Ji 
An instnimcnt for Sfd.tiiig a cap upon a car- 
tridge-shell. It is one of a set of reloadiiig- 
tools. JC. TL Knujht. 

reprint (re-print'), r, t. [< re- + print, r.] 1. 
'!l^ print again; print a second or any now edi- 
tion of. 

kfy bookseller is reprintii^f iho ^'Essay on Criticism.'* 

Rope. 

2. To renew the impression of. [Rare.] 

The whole huslnesB of our redemption is . . . totv^’nf 
God’s image upon the souL South, Bormoiis^ I. ii. 

reprint (re-print'), w. [< reprint, r.] 1. A 

second or a new impressioii or edition of any 
printed work; reiiupressioii. — 2. In printing, 
printed matter taken from some other publica- 
tion for reproduction. 

"How are ye off for cony, Mike?" " Bud,” answered tho 
old printer. "I've a little reprint, hut no original muttor 
at all." Ttw Century, XXXVII. m 

reprisal (re-pii'zal), w. [Early mod. E. also 
reprisaU, rtpriseV; < OF. represaillc, F. repr#?- 
saille (=s Sp. represafia, represaria ss Pg. 7*(^)rc- 
salia = It. ript'csaglia ; ML. reflex riprisaliee, 
reprmaUm, pi.), a taking, seizing, prize, booty, 
< reprise, a taking, prize: see rejmse, w.j 1. In 
international law: {a) Tho recoverinjf by force 
of what is one’s own. (/>) The seizing of an 
equivalent, or, negatively, the detaining of 
that which belongs to an adversary, as a nieatiH 
of obtaining redress of a grievance. ( Woolscy. ) 
A reprisal is tho use of force by one nation against prop- 
erty of ariotliur to obtain redress without thereby com- 
mencing war ; and tho uncortulnty of the distinction be- 
tween it and war results from the iinoertaliity as to wlwt 
dogreo of force can be used without practically declaiing 
war or creating a state of war. 

All this Year and the Year past sundry quarrels and 
complaints arose between the English and French, touch- 
. lug repriealeol Goods taken from each other by Parties of 
either Nation. Raker, t'hroniclei^ p. 388. 

Reprieale differ from retorsion in this, that the essence 
of tho former consists in seising the property of another 
nation by way of seenrity, until It shall have listened to 
tiie Just reclamations of the offended party, while retor- 
sion includes all kinds of measures which do an injury to 
another, similar and equivalent to that which we have ex- 
perienced from him. 

Wooleey, Introd. to Inter. Law, f 114. 
2. The act of retorting on an enemy by inflict- 
ing Buffering or death on a prisoner taken from 
him, in retaliation of an act of inhumanity. 

The military executions on both sides, tho massacre of 

{ irisoners, the Illegal nmrieaie of Warwick and Claroiice 
n 1468 and 1470^ were alike unjustifiable. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist, i 873. 

3. Any taking by way of retaliation ; an act of 
severity done in retaliation. 

This gcDtleman being very desirous, as it seems, to make 
reprieate upon me, undertakes to furnish out a whole sec- 
tion of gross misrepreaentatiODB made by me in my quota- 
tions. Wateriand, Works, III. 70i 

Ho considered himself as robbed and plundered, and 
took it into his head that he had a right to make reprieate, 
as ho could find opportunity. 

S^, Heart rtf Mid-liOthian, U. 
Who call things wicked that give too much Joy, 

And nickname the reprisal envy makes 
Punishment. Brouming, Bing and Book, n. 249. 

4. Same as recaption, — 5f. A prize. 

I am on fire 

To hear this rich reiirUal Is so nigh, 

And yet nut ours. C^me, let me taste my horse, 
Who Is to hear me like a thnnderbolt 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales. 

Shak,, 1 Ben. IV., iv. 1. 118. 

6. A restitution. [An erroneoiiB use.] 


} sea. 

1 1'aiither, lU. 1 


He was able to rrfttnd, 

be fSlriy demanded. Falk 

LattmofmarquBB^JWl^ fleemafyiia-Bya. 

RMirmOm, Retalial^ Bee mem 
repri^, repriaejt (rfpiiz ), «. [< OF. (and 

Y,) repris, pp. of reprendre^ take again, retake 
(cf. Sp. Pg. r^resar, recapture), < L. r^ehen- 
derc, seize again: see reprehend,'] 1. To take 
again; retake. 

He now begunne 
To challenge her anew, as his own prise^ 

Whom formerly he bau in batteU wonne. 

And proffer made by force her to reprise, 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. Iv. 8. 
Ye might repriee the annes Sanson forfeited, 

Hy forfeit of your rights to him. Chapman, Hlad, viL 

2. To recompense; pay. 

If any of the lands so granted by his majesty should be 
otherwise decreed, his majesty's grantee should be re- 
prised with other lands. , . 

Grant, in Lord Clarendon's Llfc^ U. 852. {Latham.) 

3. To take; arrest. 

He was reprir'd. . . 

HoiciU, ISxact Hist of the late Bev. In Naples, 1664. 

reprise (re-priz'), n, [Early mod. B. also re- 
prise; < JllE. reprise, I OF. reprise, a taking 
back, etc., F. reprise, a taking back, recovery, 
recapture, resumption, return, repetition, re- 
vival (= Rp. represa = Pg. repreea, rept'cza 
= It. ripresa, a retaking), X t'cpris, pp. of re- 
prendre, take ; from i.he verb.] If. A taking 
by way of retaliaiJon ; reprisal. 

If so. a Jnst repriee would only be 
Of wiiat the land usurp'd unoii the i 
Dryden, Hind and I'aii 

2. In masonry, the return of a molding in an 
internal angle. — 3. In maritime law, a ship re- 
captured from an enemy or a pirate . if recaptured 
within twenty-four hours of her capture, she must ho re- 
stored to her owners ; if after tliat period, she is tho law- 
ful prise of those who have recapturt'd her. 

4. pi. In law, yearly deductions, duties, or pay- 
Tuents out of a manor and lands, ns rent-cdiar^, 
rent-seck, annuities, and the like. Also writ- 
ten i'cpriscs, — 5. In music: (a) The act of re- 
peating a passage, or a passage repeated. (6) 
A return to the first theme or subject of a short 
work or section, after an intermediate or con- 
trasted passage, '(c) A revival of an obsolete 
or forgotten work. — Bf. Blame; reproach. 
Halliwwl, 

That alle the world no may siifllse 
To staunohe of pride the repriee. 

Oower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 184, f. 00. 

repristiliate (re-pris'ti-nnt), v, t, [< re- + 

, pristiuatc.] To restore to the pristine or first 
state or condition. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
reprlstination (re-pris-ti-na'shon), n, [< rc- 
pristinate + Hon.] Restoration to the pristine 
form or state. 

The revrietination of the simple and hallowed names of 
early Hebrew history. 

SmitKe Diet. BQde (Amer. ed.), p. 2062. 

reprivet, v. t. An obsolete form of reprieve and 
reprove. 

reprize^t, n, and n. Bee reprise. 
reprize^i V. t. [< OF. repriser, set a new price 
on, prize again; as ro- + prize*^, t?.] To prize 
anew. Imp. Diet. 

reproach (re-proch'), v. t. [< OF. rejnrocher, re- 
pvochier, F*. rcprocher at Pr. repropehar ss Rp. 
Pg. reprochar = It. rimproeeiare (ML. reflex 
reprochare), reproach, prob. < LL. ^repropiare, 
bring near to, hence oast in one’s teeth, im- 
pute, object (of. approach, < OF. aprocher, ap- 
proach, X LL. ^appropiare), < re-, again, + *pro- 
piare, < L. propius, nearer, oompar. of prope, 
near: see propinquity, and cf . approach.] 1 . To 
charge with a fault; censure with severity; 
upbraid: now usually with a personal object. 

With a most inhumane cruelty they who have pat out 
the peoples eyes reproach them of their blindnesse. 

MiUon, Apology for Bmeotymnnoi. 
Soanes which, never having known me free, 

Would not reproaoh me with the loss I felt. 

Cowper, Teak, v. 490 l 

2t. To disgrace. 

I thought yonr marriage fit ; else impntation. 

For that he knew yon, might reproach your life^ 

And ohoke yonr good to come. 

ABol-., M.forM.,T. 1. 426. 

■Byn. 1. Reprove, Rebuke, etc. (see eeneure); revile, vilify, 
aoouse. 

reproach (rf-prdch'). n. [Earlv mod. E. also 
reproch, rcproche; < OP. reproehe, reproee, re- 
proeee. F. reproehe as Pr. rejpropehe ss Rp. Pg. 
retdrocne ss It. rimproccio, reproach ; from the 
verb.] 1. The act of reproaching; a severe 
expression of censure or blame. 

A man's flrat care ihonld be to avoid the rmroa^ee ot 
his own heart Addison, Sir Roger at the Aiilsei. 
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Tho name o< Whig wm nrrar tiaed eioqpi m a tarn of 
ftfrotieh, MaetmUiift Hiat Bng.« ?!. 

2* An oeoasion of blame or oensore, shame, in- 
famy, or disgrace ; also, the state of being sub- 
ject to blame or censure ; a state of disgrace. 

In any writer mtruth and flatterie are counted moat 
great rtproeMss. PutUnham, Arte of £ng. Poeaiit, p. 21. 

Give not thine heritage to reproach. Joel it 17. 

1 know repentant teara enane the deed. 

Mepromik, diadain, and deadly enmity ; 

Yet Btrire 1 to embrace mine infamy. 

8hak,, Lucreoe, 1. 603. 

Many acandalona libella and Invectivea [were] acatter'd 
about the atreeta. to y> tvproeh of gOTommeni and tho 
fermentation of our alnce diatraotiona 

Evelyn, Diary, June 10, 1640. 
Why did the King dwell on my name to meY 
Mine own name abamea me, aeeming a reproock. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Klaine. 

8. An object of contempt, scorn, or derision. 

Come, and let na build up the wall of Jeruaalom, that 
we may be no more a reproach, Neh. li. 17. 

1 will deliver them . . . to be a rvpnHwA and a proverb, 
a taunt and a curae, in all placea whither I shall drive 
them. Jer. xzlv. 0. 

Tha Beproaohes, in the Pom. Cath. Oh., antiphona 
Bung on Good Fiid^ during the Adoration of tlie Croas. 
They follow the special prayers which succeed the Gos- 
pel of the Passion, and consist of sentenoea addressed 
m Christ to hla p^ple, reminding them of tho great 
things he had done for them, in delivering them from 
]^pt, etc., and their ungrateful return for hla goodneas, as 
shown in the details of the passion and crucifixion. They 
are Intermingled with tlie Triaagion C*Holy God . . . ) 
in Greek kiid Latin, and sncceMed by hymns and the 
bringing in of the prosanotifled host in procession, after 
which tho Mass of the V 


Presanctifled is celebrated. The 

Keproachea are aoinetimes sung in Anglican churches 
before the Three Qours' Service. Also called Irnproperia. 
sgyn. L MonUunt, I^nrehervrion, etc. (see ad'Mon%iinn), 
blame, reviling, abuse, invective, villfloatlon, upbraiding. 
—2. Disreput^ discredit, dishonor, acandal, contumely. 

reproachable ^-ppo'oha-bl), a, [< ME. re- 
prochahle, < OF. renrochablCf F. reproehable; 
EH reproach + -afife.J 1. Dcserviug reproach. 
Nor, in the mean time, la onr ignorance fimroaehable. 

Evelyn, True Religion, 1. 166. 

2t. Opprobrious; scurrilous; reproachful: abu- 
sive. [Rare.] 

(Catullus the poet wrote agaitiste him [Julius Cassar] 
contumelious or reproaehable verses. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Goveniotir, fol. 170 b. (Latham.) 

rexnroachableneBS (re-pro'chi^bl-ncs), «. The 
character of being reproachable. Bailey, 1727. 
reproachably (re-pro' ch^bli), adv. In a ro- 
proochablo manner; so as to be reproachable. 
/wp. Diet 

reproacher (r§-pro'ch6r), w. One who re- 
proaches. Imp, iHet. 

reproachful (re-pr6eh'f*l), a. [< reproach -h 

1. Containing or expressing reproach 
or censure ; upbraiding. 

ITixed were her eyes upon hii^ as if she divined hia inten- 
tiun, 

Pizod with a look to aad, so reproaehfvl, imploring, and 
putiont) 

llint with a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled from its 
purpose. Lonofellow, Miles Btandish, v. 

2t. Hcurrilous; opprobrious. 

Aar. For shame, put up. 

Dem. Not I, till I have sheathed 
My rapier in his bosom, and withal 
Thrust these reproachful speeches down his throat 

Shak., Tit And., it 1. 66. 
The common People cast out reproachful Slanders 
against tho Lord Treasurer Buckhnnu, as the Granter of 
licenaea for transpurtatlon of Cora 

Baker, Chronloleit P* 

Boson Allen, one of the deputlea of Hingham, and a de- 
linquent in that common cause, ahould be publlclv cun- 
viol of divers false and reproachful speeches published 
by him oonoeming the deputy governour. 

WirUhrep, HUt New England, II. 286. 

8. Worthy or deserving of, or receiving, re- 
proach; shameful: as, r^oachful eouduet. 

Thy punishment 
He shall endure, by coming in the flesh 
To a reproachful life and cursed death. 

Milton, P. L., zfi. 406. 
•Byn. L Rebuking, censuring, upbraiding, oeiisorloua, 
oonlemptuoua oontumeliouiL abusive. 
tBpgQMhftuly (r$-prdch'ftd-i), adv. 1. In a 
Pflpmahfidiitattxier; with reproach or censure. 
^ Give noiM oaoaMoa t» teadvemey to speak reproock- 
fuUy. Him. V. 14. 

2. Hhamefully ; disgracefully; eontetupiiKmflly. 

William Buasey, Steward to William de Valence, 
mitM to the Tower of London, and most reproachfully 
used. Baker, Chronicles, p. 86. 

reproadiftilneBB (rf-prdch'ftd-nes), n. The 
quality of being reproachful. Bailey, 1727. 
rewoadlleBB (^-prdch'leB), .a. [< reproach + 
-w.] Without reproach ; irreproachable. 
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Mprobaibltti (< ML. < L. rcjpro- 

hare, reprove: see reprove, reprobate. Cf. re- 
provable.^ Beprovebie. 

No thynge ther in was mprobaUe, 

But all to gedder true and veritable. 

Boy and Barlow, Rede me and Be nott Wroth, p. 44. 

liDav&s.) 

reprobaf^ (rep'rf>-b&-8i), n. [< rt^mfha(ii^ + 
-/jy.] The state or onaraeter of htnng a repro- 
bate; wickedness; profligacy. [R«rc.] 

Greater evils . . . were yet liehind, und . . . vrere as 
sure Si this of overtaking him lit his state of reprobaey. 

Fiddinff, Tom Jones, v. 2. 
"I ahould be aony,** said he, **that the wretch would 
die In hia praaeiit atate of reprobaey.*' 

U. Brooke, Fool of Quality, 11. 134. (Davies.) 

IBprobanoet (rep'ro-lians), fi. [< L. repro- 
ban(t-)8, ppr. of repruhare, disapprove, reject, 
condemn: reprobate.’] Reprobation. 

This light would make him do a desperate tume, 
YeiL curse hia better Angell from bis aide, 

And fall to teprebaanoe. 

Shak., Othello (folio 1628), v. 2, 209. 

reprobate (rep'ro-bat), v. t ; pret. and pp. rep- 
robated, ppr, reprobating, [< L. reproha tue, 
pp. of reprolHirej disapprove, reject, condemn : 
eve reprove.] 1. To disapprove vehemently; 
contemn strongly; condemn; reject. 

And doth he repmibaU, and will he damn, 
llio use of his own bounty ? Cmvper, Task, v. 

If, f<nr example, a man, through Intemperance or extrav- 
agance, becomes unable to pay his debts, ... he is div 
servedly reprbbaUd, and might be justly punished. 

J. S. Mill, On LiWrty, iv. 
Thousands who detested the policy of ilio New Eng- 
landers . . . reprobated tho Stamp Aet and many other 
parte of English policy. Leeky, Kiig. in I8ih Cent, xlv. 

2. To abandon to vice or punishment, or to 
hopeless ruin or destruction. Hee rejrrobation. It 
I believe many arc saved who to man seem retmbatrd. 

Sir T. Broume, Religlo Metliel, i. r<7. 
If he doom that people with a fiwn, . . . 

Obduracy takes place ; callous and tough, 

Tlie reprobated race grows judgmunt-proof. 

•, Table-Talk, 1. 469. 


Cowper, 

To apmobato SJld reprobate, in Seote law. See appro- 
bate. sByn. 1. To reprehend, censure. Bee rrprolmte, a. 
reprobate (rep'r^bat), a. and n. [= F. rtpromr 
ss 8p. reprobado s Pg, reprovado riprova- 
io, reprobato, < L. reprobatus, pn. of rtprobare, 
repronato, condemn: see reprotmie, r.] I, n. 
If. Disallowed; disapproved; rejected; not 
enduring proof or trial. 

Beprobatc silver shall men call them, because the Lord 
hath rejected them. Jer. vi. HU. 

2. Abandoned in sin; morally abandoned; de- 
praved ; characteristic of a reprobate. 

By n^ibatc desire thus madly led. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. itUO. 

Bo fond arc mortal men. 

Fallen into wrath divine. 

As their own ruin on themselves to invite, 
Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 

And with blindness internal struck. 

MUUm, S. A., 1. 1686. 

3. Expressing disapproval or censure; con- 
demnatory. [Rare.] 

I instantly reproached my heart ... in the bitterest- 
and most reprobate of expresaiona 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 44. 
»Byn. 8. Projttgatc, etc. (see attandoned), vitiated, coi^ 
mpt, hardened, wicked, base, vile, oast away, graceless, 
•hamelesa. 

n. n. One who is very profligate or aban- 
doned; a person given over to sin; one lost to 
virtue andTreligion ; a wicked, depraved wretch. 

We think our selves the Elect, and have the Spirit, and 
the rest a Company of Reprobates that belong to the Devil. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 67. 

1 fear 

A hopeless reprebate, a hardened sinner, 

Must be that Carmelite now passing near. 

LongfeUow, Golden l.egend, 1. 5. 

reprobataneSB (rep'r^bat-nes), n. The state 
or character of being reprobate. Imp. Diet. 
reprobater (rep'ro-ba-t6r), n. One who repro- 
bates. 

John, Duke of Argyle, the patriotic: rrprdbater of French 
modes. 

M. NbUe, Cont of Granger's Blograph. Hist., III. 40a 

reprobation (rep-r^ba'shqu),w. [<OF.r<^o- 
bation, F. reprobation = 8p. rtprobacion sr Pg. 
reprovagdo = It. riprovasione, reprobasionc, < 
LL. (ecoi.) reprobatio(n-), rejection, reproba- 
tion, < L. reprobate, pp. revrohatne, reject, rep- 
robate: see reprobate.] 1, The a<jt of repro- 
bating^ or of vehemently disapproving or cou- 
deraintg. 

The proflifute pratmna ... are mentioned with be- 
coming reprebakSon, Jeffrey. 

Among other agents whose a ppuo h a t toa or rtpreboHon 
are contemplated by the savage as ooneaquamMa of hla 
oondnot, are the apirite of hla ancestors. 

B. Spencer, Prim of PSychoL, 1 6201 


roproduotlon 

2. The state of being reprobated; condemna- 
tion; censure; rejection. 

You are empowered to . . . put your stamp cm all that 
ought to paaa for current, and aet a brand of repreboHtm 
on dipt poetry and falae coin. Dryden. 

He exhibited this liiatltution in the blackest colors of 
reprtfbakwn, Sumner, Speech, Aug. 27, 1846. 

3. In iheof., the act of consiming or the state 
of being consigned to otemal punishment; the 
predestination by tho decree and counsel of 
Clod of certain individuals or communities to 
eternal death, as election is the predestination 
to eternal life. 

No sin at all but impenitenoy can give testimony of 
Anal r^roboHon. Burton, Aiiat. of Mel., p. 664. 

What transubstantiation it in tho order of reason, the 
Augusttnian dcxjtrlne of the damnation of unbapilsed in- 
fants, and the ('alvinisilc doctrine of rtprobanott, are In 
the order of morals. Leeky, European Morale 1. 98. 

4. In ecctffe. law, the propounding of excep- 
tions to facts, persons, or tbin^.— 5. Disquali- 
fleution to bear office: a puiushment inflicted 
upon military officers for neglect of duty. 
(Srose. 

reprobationer (rep-ro-ba'8hpn-6r), n. In theot, 
one who believes fii tlie dootnne of reprobation. 

Let them take heed that they mistake not tlielr own 
tierce tc:mper for the mind of Ocd. . . . Hnt 1 never knew 
any of the Geneva or Scotch model (which soK of aanotf- 
fted rewitbatwnem wc abound with) either use or like this 
way of proHcliiiig in my life; but generally whips and 
scoipions, wrath and vongeanue, tiro and brimstone, made 
[K)th top and Ltottom, front and real*, flrst and last, of idl 
their discourses. South, Hennons, III. xl. 

reprobative (mp'ro-ba-tiv), a. [< n'orohate + 
-MJf.] Of or p(>rtiiitiiiig to reprobation; eon- 
doTniiing in strong terms; criminatory. Imp, 
Diet. 

reprobator (rep'ro-bu-tnr), n. [Orig. adj., a 
form of reprobatory.] In Scots laie, fonuerJy, 
an action to convict a witness of perjury, or to 
establish that ho was biased. 

reprobatory (rep'ro-bar-to-ri), a. [= Sp. rr- 
prohnlorio; as rejtrobate + -ttry.] Reproba- 
tive. Imp. Diet. 

reproduce (rd-prp-dils'), r. t, [= F. repro- 
duire = Sp. reprodueir = Pg. rej>roducir =s It. 
riprodurre, reproduce, < ML. ^rejfrodueere, < L. 
re-, again, + produeci'e, produce: tioo produce,] 

1. To bring forward again ; produce or exhibit 
anew. 

Topicsof which she retained details with tho utmost ac- 
curacy, and reproduced them in an excellent pli:kle of epi- 
grams. (Jeorye Eliot, Midalemarob, vL 

2. To ijroduce or yield again or anew; gene- 
rate, as offspring; beget; procreate; give rise 
by an organic ])roeosB to a new indivitiiial of tho 
same species; propagate. Bee reproduction. 

If horse-dung reproduceth oats. It will not ho easily do- 
tcnnlned where the power of generutioii ceaseth. 

Sir r. Browne. 

Hie power of reproduciny lost parts is greatest where 
the organisation is lowest, und almost disappears whore 
the organiaatioii is highest. 

il. Sfstneer, Prln. of BloL, 1 62, 

In tho Bovontceiith century Bcutland reproduced all the 
characteristics and accustomed itself to the phrases of the 
Jewish thecxsracy, and the world saw again a covenanted 
people. J. li. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 181. 

3. To make a copy or ropresontatiou of ; por- 
tray; represent. 

Kuch a iM>niparison . . . would enable us to reproduce 
the ancient society of our common ancestry in a way that 
would speedily set at rest some of the most controverted 
questions of institutional histoiy. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 66. 

From the Rtomal Being among whose inoiiiitains he 
wandered there came to his heart steadfastness, stUlness, 
a sort of reflected or reproduced eternity. 

J. R. Sedey, Nat. Religion, p. 98. 

A number of cninmendably quaint designs, however, 
are reproduced from the ** Voyages llttoreMiues.” 

y. and Q., 7th ser.. III. 260. 

reproducer (re-pWi-du's^tr), n. 1. One who or 
that which reproduces. 

1 speak of Charles Townshend, offlclally the reprodueer 
of this fatal scheme. Burke, American Taxation. 

Speoifloally— 2. The diiijihragm used in repro- 
ducing speech in the phonograph. 

ConscMiuently, then^ are two diaphragms, one a recorder 
and the other a reproducer. Nature, XXXIX. 108. 

reproducible (re-jiro-du'si-bl), a. [< rej)roduce 
’f -Utk.] BuHc.eptible or capable of reproduc- 
tion. 

reproduction (rc-pro-duk'shon), ». [= F. re- 
produeUou = Bp. reprodueeion ss Pg. reprodtte- 
gSo ss It. riproduzionc, < ML. *reproductio(n-), < 
^reproduecre, reproduce: see reproduce.] 1. 
Tho act or jirocess of reproducing, presenting, 
or yielding again ; repetition. 

TIm labourers and labouring cattle, therefore, employed 
in agrtenllate, not only occasion, like the workmen In 



nprodnctloii 

manofactureiy the r^proAwItim of a ralae oqtul to their 
own contumption, or to the oapiUl which employe them, 
t<iffether with iU owners' prolfta, but of a much greater 
viJoe. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, IL 

2. The act or proeesH of roHtoring parta of an 
orpiniam that have boon dostroyed or removed. 

The question of the Reprod\tcHm of Lost Ports is in- 
teresting from suvorai points of view in iiiology. 

Mind, IX. 415. 

B|>eciflcally — 3. Tim procoMH wlioroby new in- 
dividuala are generated ami the perf»etuation 
of the spoeicR jh iimurod ; the proecRS whereby 
now organianiH are prod need from thoHO alrcadv 
exiating: na, the rf^troduclion of plants or ani- 
mala. (a) Tht* roproductlon of plants is effected either 
▼egotatively or i»y tnuoiis of spores or of seeds* Vegetative 
reproduction conKlsts in tlie Individualising of some partof 
the parent organism. In low unicellular plants this la slm* 
ply a proci^HH of llssion, one coll dividing Into two or more^ 
much RH in the formation of tissue, save that the new cells 
become lndc|ieudcnt. lii higher plants this method ob- 
tains iiy the shooting and rooting of some fraction of the 
orgauisrii, os a hntrich, a joint of a rootstock, in Remniia 
even a part of n l(>uf ; or thmugh specially niodilled sliiaits 
or buds, as tin) gemimo of some algn. mosses, etc., the 
bulblcts of some mosses, ferns, the tiger-lily, etc., the 
conns, liiilliH, and tubers of numerous annual plants. The 
eells engHired in this mcsle of reproduction are simply 
those of tlie ordinary tissues. Very many, but not ail, 
plants propagate in this manner; but all are capable of 
ropr(Hliictii»n in other methods Included under the term 
9porf»Tfprodtiftion, which is reproduction most properly 
ao called. This is aoromplished through speoiM repro- 
ductive culls, each of which is capable of developing Into 
an individual plant. These are produced either fndci>cii- 
denUy, or tlirough tiie conjuncliou of two separate cells 
by which their protoplasm coalesees. These may also in 
a less perfect sense lie called reproductive cells. Repro- 
duction through the union of two cells is sexual : through 
an Imlepondeiit cell, asexual. Hexual repnaliiution pi‘o- 
«eeds uitlior by conjugailun (that is, the union of two cells 
apparently just alike, which may be either common vege- 
tative ceils or specialised in form) or by feilillsation, in 
which a smaller but more active sperm-oell or male cell 
Impregnates a larger, less active germ-cell or female celL 
In cryptogamous plants both methodsare common, and the 
reproductive cells are tomiod ttpores, or when of the two 
■exes natnetea, tlie male being distinguished as anlhiro- 
woidtt, the female as otUnpherM, Iti flowering plants B])ore- 
reproduotion is always sexual, fertillxatloii iieoomlng pol- 
lination, the enihryo-suc In the ovule atfonllng the female 
cell and the iMillcii-gralti the mule cell. Rut the union of 
these oells produces, luMteod of a detachable spore, an 
ombr>'o or piantlet, which, often nccempatiled by a store 
of nutiimeiit, is inclosed within uii iiitegumoiit, the whole 
forming a seed. Tlie production of sihhIs Instead of spores 
Is the most fuiidameiitHl distiticUon of phanerogams. 
Bpure-roproductloii is consuiiiinaUid by the gennination 
of the spore or seed, which often takes place after a con- 
siderable interval. (6) Among the lowest animals, in 
which no sex is recognisable, reproduction takes place in 
various ways, which correspond to thoso above descrilieil 
lor the lowest, plants. (Hee cotijuffatum, ftttaum, ifemmatUtn, 
and aporulatinn. ) Among sexed aiiiinals, reproduction re- 
sults from the fecumlution of an ovum by spennatoson, 
with or without sexual copulation, and with many modi- 
flcatlons of the details of the process. <8ee ffenetia, 2, 
and words tlioro given.) Many animals are hennaplin>- 
dlte, oontainiiig Imtli sexes in one individual, and matur- 
ing the opTNNiite sexual elements either simultaneously or 
successively : such are seU-imtmignating or reciprocally 
feouiidating, as the case may be. Hoprodnetion may be 
effected also by a detached part of an individual, con- 
stituting a sepamto person (see ganeraHoe peraon, un- 
der mneTatiof). Sexual may alternate with asexual repro- 
duclloti fsi'O parthenoffeneata ) ; but in the vast majority 
of anImiUH, invertebrate as well as vertebrate, permanent 
and purfcci distinction of sex exists^ In which oases repro- 
duction always and only resulls from impregnation of the 
female iiy the male in a more or less direct or intimate act 
of copulation, and extends to but one generation of off- 
spring. The organs or system of organs by which this is 
effected arc known os the rejmHlttetive organa or ayatem. 
Maprodtuttiun Isalways exactly synonymous with peneroftea 
(def. 1); less precisely with priKTaatumandprapagaHon in 
their biological senses. Sec aax. 

4. That which is produced or revived; that 
whkdi is preseiit^id anew; a repetition; hence, 
also, a copy. 

The silversmiths . . . sold to the pilgrims reprodvatuma 
In silver of the temple and Its sculptures. 

The Cetdurg, XXXIII. 188. 

Butrinto was once a city no less than f^orfu ; to Virgil's 
eyes it was the reproduction of 'f roy itself. 

E, A, Freeman, Venice, p. 840. 

6 . InpsifehoLt the act of repeatiuj;? in conscious- 
ness a j^oup of sensations which has already 
been presented in perception. 

All Reproduetvm rests on the impossibility of the resusci- 
tated iniprussion reappearing alone. 

LoUe, MIorucosmus (trans.), I. 210. 

Fear and anger have their rise In the mental reprodue- 
Cion of some organic pain. 

J. SuUg, Outlines of Psychol., p. 477. 

All knowledge Is reproduetion of experiences. 

G. //. Uura, ITobs. of Life and Mind, 1. 1. At. 
Asezoal reproduction. Hee asexual, and def. 3, alN>ve. 
— Bmpirloal syntheslB of roprodnotloii, an associa- 
tion by the principle of contiguity, depending on the asso- 
ciated ideas having been presents toother or successive- 
ly-— Pure transcendental syntbests of reproduc- 
Idon, an association of ideas such that one will suggest the 
other independent of cxperienca, due to lunate laws of the 
mind, and one of the necessary conditions of knowledge. 
— Bexnal reproduetloiL see def. s, and Mamof.— Byn- 
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thOBli of rmodliotioii, the name given by Xent tothst 
aisooiatiou at ideaa by which one calls up another In the 
mind. 

raproductlye (rd-pr$-duk'tiv), a. [as F. repro- 
auettf ss Pg. reproiiuctim, < ML. ^reproductwuSf 
< reproduce: nee reproduce,'} Of 

the nature of, pertaining to, or employed in 
reproduction ; tending to reproduee : as,* the re- 
productive organa of an animal. 

These trees had very great fvprcxfueffM power, since they 
produced numerous seeds, not singly or a few together, 
as 111 modem yewa but In long spikes or catkins betrbig 
many seeds. Dawson, (looL Ulst of Plants, p. 183. 

Rembrandt . . . neverput his handtoanyreproducflw 
etching, not even after one of bis own paintings. 

Harper's Mag., I.XXVI. 881. 

Rsprodnotlvs calls, in hot. see reprodueUonjL (a). -Re- 
moduetlTS faottl^, in the psychologv of Sir William 
Hamilton, the faculty of association of Ideas, by virtue of 
which one snggests a definite other, but not including the 
faculty of apprehending an idea a second timei—Baprc- 
dttctlve ftmetion Of order see/undM^— Bopro- 

duotlva Imaglnatloil, the elementary faculty by virtue 
of which oneioea calls up another, of which memoiy and 
imagination, as popularly understood, are siniclal devel- 
opments. Bee iimaginaium, 1. 

Philosophers lisve divided imagination Into two — what 
they cidl the reproduetioe and the productive. By the 
former they mean Imsgiiiation considered simply as ro- 
exhibitlon, representing the objects presented by percep- 
tion — that is, exhibiting tlieni without addition or re- 
trenchment, or any change In the relations which iheiy 
reciprocally held when first made known to us through 
sense. Sir W. HamiUon, Metaph., xxxllL 

BaprodUOUvo organs, (a) in hot., the organs appropri- 
ated to the production of seeds or spores : in flowering 
plants, chiefly tlie stamens and pistils together with the 
accessory flond envelops ; in cryptogams, mainly the an- 
theridia and archegonla. (6) In mof. , thoae organa or parts 
of the body, collectively considered, whose function It is 
to produce and mature ova or spenuatosoa or their equiv- 
alents, and effect the impregnation of the female by the 
male elements, or otherwise accomplish mprodnotion ; the 
reproductive or generative system of any snimal in either 
sex ; tile genitals, in a broad sense. The fundamental 
reproductive organ of all sexed animals Is an Indifferent 
genital gland, differentiated in the male as a testis, in the 
female as an ovary (or their respect ivo equivalents) ; its nl- 
torior modfflcailons are almost utidlcss. These ors^s are 
sometimes detacheil from the main Imdy of the individual 
(see person, 8, and heetoeotulua) ; they often represent both 
sexim In one Individual ; tlu^y are usually separated in two 
individuals of opimslte sexes ; they sometimes fail of func- 
tional activity in certain Individuals of one sex (see neuter, 
ttvrker), Bw^UOtiVO SFStem, in InU., the sum of the 
reproductive or generative organs in plants and animals ; 
the generative system ; the sexual system of those plants 
and animals which have diatlnction of sox. The term Is 
a very broad one, covering not only all parts immedlstely 
concerned in generation, but oUiers inuireotiy conducing 
to the same end, as devices for effecting fecundation, for 
protecting or nourishing the product of conception, for 
crosB-fertlllEatlon (as of plants by insectsX for attracting op’ 
posite sexes (as of animals by oiloroiis sooretionsX and the 
like. Hee aeeondary sexual eharactera, under sexual. 

reprodUCtiyeneBS (re-pr5-<luk'tiv-rjes), n. The 
Ht4ite or quality of beitig reproductive; ten- 
dency or ability to repro<iuce. 

reproductlyity (re^pro-duk-tiv'i-ti), n. [< re- 
productive + -itif.} In math,, a number, a, con- 
nected with a function, such that ss 

reprodnetory (re-pr^uk'to-ri), a. [< repro- 
amt{ive) + -ory.} Same as reproductive, imp. 
Diet. 

repromlBBlont (rS-pr^mish'pn), n. [ss F. re- 
j)romifMion ss Sp. repfomisionssPg. repromissdo 
rsit. repromieeione, ripromimone, < L. rtpromis- 
eio(n-), a counter-promise, < repromittero, prom- 
ise in return, ei^ge oneself, < re-, bac^ + 
promittere, promise ; see promitte.} tvdmise. 

And he blesslde this Abraham which hadde repramps^ 
sUmns. Wpelir, Heb. vll. C. 

repromillgEte (r§-pr9-murgfit), v. t. [< re- + 
j^om^^tc.} To promulgate again ; republish. 

repronmlfl^tioxi (re^nro-mul-ga'Bhqn), n. [< 
repromulgate + -low.j A second or repeat^ 
promulgation. Imp. Diet. 
reproof (re-prOf '), ». [< MB. reprofe^ reproef, 
reprof, reproffe, reprove, repreve (whence early 
mod. E. repreef, reprief, repreve ) ; < reprove^ r. j 
If. Reproach; blame. 

llie childo oertis la noght myne, 

That reprof e dose me pyn<% 

And gars me lie fra name. 

York Plays, p. 104. 

The doubloness of the benefit defends the deceit flrom 
reproof. Shak., M. forH., ill. 1. 260. 

2. The act of one who reproves; expression of 
blame or censure addressed to a person ; blame 
expressed to the face ; oetisure for a fault; rep- 
rehension; rebuke; reprimand. 

There Is an oblique way of reproqf which takes off from 
the sharpness of It. IMsele. 

Those best can bear reproof who merit pralae. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 588. 

3t. Disproof; confutation; refutation. 


Bot men boeu 

And wommeii have rmsf of yow ay newii 

Chaueer, Menhant'a Thle, L 960. 

Thevlrtneof this jest will be theinoiinipriliimMlils Mw 
that this Bsme fat rognawlll tsD nswlionwo meet at sup- 
per, . . . whnbww ds, what Mows, what extremities heen- 
doM; sad In the fwproqf of this lies tlie Jest 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L 1 <18. 
»Bvn. S. Monttton, Meprshension, etc. See admonUten 
aaiaeensure. 

reproyable(r$-pr5'ya-bl),a. [Alsor^rofleaMe; 
< OF. reprouvaolef F. r^rouvaUe s= Sp. repro- 
hahle as Pg. remrovavel as It. reprohahue^ < ML. 
reprobabiliSt C h. reprobarVy aisapprove, con- 
demn, reject: see reprove.} Blamable; worthy 
of reproof. 

The snperfluitee or disordinat soantlnesse of olothyngo 
is reprevable. Chauesr, Psrson's Tsie. 

A reprovahle badness in himself. Shak., Lear, UL 5. 0. 

We will endeavour to amend all things rmroeeabU. 

Maraton, Antonio and Melllda, BpU. 

reproyableneBB (rS-prd' v^bl-nes), n. The char- 
a(;ter of being roprovable. Bailey. 1727. 
reproyably (rf^ra'v^bli), adv. In a reprova- 
bie manner, imp. Diet. 

removal (r§-prtt’val), n. [< reprove + -al.} 
iTie act of reproving; admonition; reproof. 
Imp. Diet. 

reprove (re-pr5v')» 1 . ; pret. and pp. r^roved, 

ppr. reproving. [< ME. reproven.reprouen^ also 
rtpreuen (whence early mod. E. reprieve, re- 
preeve), < OF. reprover, repruever, reprouver, 
F. rdprouver, reprove, reject, a= Ih*. rejnroar, 
reprooar as Sp. reprobar =■ Pg. reprovar ss It. 
reprobare, riprovare, < L. rept'obare, disapprove, 
condemn, reject, < re-, again, + prohare, test, 
prova: see prove. Cf. reprieve, a doublet of re- 
prove, retained in a differentiated meaning ; cf . 
also reprobate, from the same L. source.] 1. 
To disapprove; condemn; censure. 

The stoon which men blldynge repreueden. 

Wyelir,JMke xx. 17. 

There's something in me that repsovea my fault; 

But such a headstrong potent fanlt it is 

That It but mocks reproof. Shak., T. N., III. 4. 225. 

2. To charge with a fault; chide; reprehend: 
formerly sometimes with of. 

And there also ho was exaroyned, repreved, and scorned, 
and crouned eft with a whyte I'honi. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 14. 

Herod the tetrarcli, being reproved by him ... for all 
the evils which Herod had done, . . . shut up John in 
prison. Luke ill. 19. 

Tlicre is . . .no railing In aknown discreet man, though 
he do nothing but reprove. Shak., T. H., I. 5. 104. 

Our blessed Master reproved them qf Ignorance ... of 
hts Spirit, which had they but known . . . they had not 
been such abecedaril In the school of mercy. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.T>X II. 94. 

8t. To convince, as of a fanlt; convict. 

When ho is come he will reprove \ponvidt, B. V.] the 
world of sin [in respect of sin, R. V.J, and of righteous- 
neos, and of judgment John xvl. 8. 

God hath never been deficient, bat hath to all men that 
believe him given sufficient to confirm them ; to those 
few that believed not, anfficient to reprove them. 

Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Prof., p. 14. 

4t, To refute; disprove. 

Reprove my allegation If you can. 

Or else conclude ray woras effectual. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., UL 1. 40. 

H. Wlllet reproueth Phlloea opinion, That the Chalde 
and Hebrew was all one^ because Banid, an Hebrew, was 
set to leame the Chalde. Purehaa, PUgrimage, p. 47. 

bBtu. 1 and 8. RMkei Reprimand, etc. See eantura 
ana admonition. 

reprover (r9-prtt'v6p). n. One who reproves; 
one who or that which blames. 

This shall have from eveiy one, even the re p rovers of 
vice, the title of living well. Loeke, Eduoaiion, 1 88. 

reproving (r$-prR'ving), n. [Early mod. E. also 
reproving; < ME, reproving; verbal n. of re- 
prove, e.] Reproof. 

And there itlykede him to suffre many Repravingst and 
Scomea for ns. MandtviUa,Ttay^ p. 1. 

reprovingly (re-prO'ving-li), adv. In a reprov- 
ing manner; -mth reproof or censure. Imp. 
Diet. 

repnine (r5-pr6n')» t. [< re- + pruned.} 1. 
prune or trim again, as trees or shrubs. 

Ra^pruna now abricota and peaches, saving ai many of 
the young likeliest shoots as are well placed. 

Svalyn, (kdendarlum Hortenie^ July. 

2. To dress or trim again, as a bird its feathers. 

In mid-way flight imagination tires; 

Yet soon re-prunea her wing to soar anew, 

yotin^, Right Thooghtit lx. 

reps (reps), n. Same as rep^. 

repsilvert, n. Same as reapsilver. 

reptant (rep'tant), a. [< L. reptan(t-)s, ppr. 
of reptare, crawl, creep: see repent^, r^Uh.} 



rtplittt 


Creeping or omwling; repent; reptatonr; rep- 
tUe;^oificeUy,ofoi 


or pertaining to the 


Baptutiat (rep-tan'ahi-ft), n. pi [NL., neut. 
pi. of L. reptan(U)8t ppr. of repiare^ crawl: see 
rtptaniA 1. In IlUger’s elassiilcation (1811), 
the tenth order and also the thirtieth family of 
mammals, composed of the monotremes toge- 
ther with a certain tortoise (PampArochis).— - 
2. In MoUusca^ those azygobranchiate gastro- 
pods which are adapted for creeping or crawl- 
mg by the formation of the foot as a creeping- 
disk. All ordinary ffMtropodi m Btpianlia, the term 
being need In dietlnotlun from Ifatantia (which Utter in a 
name of the HtUnpoda), The Re^tUia were divided Into 
HoloeAUtfigiU,/UeiimoiioeAUmgaa,and Rivhonoohkimyda. 
reptation (rep-ta'shon^, ft. [ss F. reptationy < 
L. reptatifi\n^y a creeping, crawling, f r^tarcy 
pp. reptatWy creep, crawl: see reptant,"] 1. The 
act of creeping or crawling on the belly, as a 
reptile does. Owen, — 2. In math.y the motion 
of one plane figure around another, so as con- 
stantly to be tangent to the latter while pre- 
serving parallelism between different positions 
of its own lines; especially, such a motion of 
one fimire round another precisely like it so 
that the longest diameter of one shall come 
into line with the shortest of the other. This 
motion waa applied by John Bernoulli in 1706 to the rec- 
tification of ourvea. Let AB be a curve whoae length ia 
required; let thia be reveraed 
about ita normal, giving the 
curve ABC, and let thia be re- 
veraed about the line between 
ita extremitiea, giving the apin- 
dle-ahaped figure ABCO; let 
DBFQ be a aunllar and Mual 
figure turned through a right 
angle— then, if the flrat haa a 
reptatory motion about the aec- 
ond, ita center will deacrlbe a 
four-humped or quadrlglhboua 
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It wofdd be the higbeet folly and arrogance In the hm- 
COf Man tofanaglnetliat he, by w of hia eodeavoura, could 
add to the glory of God. Wa/rbufUm, Worka, IX. vU. 

Baptilia^ (rep-tiPi-S), n. pi [NL., pi. of LL. 
repUley a reptile: see fepHle,1 In sooli (uf) 
InLinnmus’s system of classification (176G), the 
first order of the third class Amphibia^ includ- 
ing turtles, lizards, and frogs. 8ee Amphibia , 
2 (a). [Disused.] (b) A class of cold-blooded 
oviparous or ovoviviparous vertebrated ani- 
mats whose skin is covered with scales or scutes ; 
the reptiles proper. There are two paira or one pair 
of limba <Mr none. The akull la monocondylian. The 
mandible artlculatea with the akull by a free or fixed quad- 
rate bone. The heart haa two auriclea, generally nut two 
completed ventriolea ; the vmitricleglvea riae to two arte- 
rial trftnka, and the venoua and arterial circulation are 
more or leaa mixed. Beapiration ta pulmonary, never 
branchiaL No diaphragm ia completed. I'here la a com - 
mon cloaca (d the digenive and urogenital ayatems, and 
uaually two penea, aometinieaoiie, aeldom none. There are 
an amnion and an allantola. lUpHlia thua defined were for- 
merly aaaooiated with batraehlana in a elauAntphilna ; but 
they are more nearly related to birda, and when brigaded 
therewith form their part of a at^rolaaa SaurajMtda. Tim 



Reptation. 


X re OFQEHTIIV, with humna at P E, T, V. Let thb be 
ed in contact with a aimflar and equal figure ao that 
a maximum and minimum diameter anall coincide, and 
receive a reptatory motion, then ita center will deacrlbe 
an ootogibboua or eight-humped figure. By a aimilor pro- 
ceaa, thia will deacrlbe a alxteen-humped figure, etc. Each 
of tlieao flguroa will have double the periphery of thepre- 
id they will nmldly approximate toward circlea. 


coding, am 
Hence, by i«ii 
to the length 
Beptatores (rep-u-to'rez), n. pi 


HenuCj by finding the dlamotera of each, we approximate 
of the original curve. 


[NL., < L. 
Beerepfanl] 
Id ornitKy in'Macgillivraj^’s system of classifi- 
cation, an order of creeping birds, as creepers 
and nuthatches. [Not in use.] 
reptatorial (ron-ta-to'ri-al), a. [< rtpiatory + 
-laL] In ornita»y creeping, as a bird; belong- 
ing to the Heptatores, 

rejmtory (rep'ta-to-ri), a. [= F. reptatoire^ < 
NL. **reptatoriu8y< L. rcptarCf pp.r^faf ms, creep; 
seer^fanf.] 1. In £rr;o/., creeping or crawling; 
reptant; reptile; repent. — 2. Of the nature of 
reptation in matnematies. 
resile (repHil or -til), a, and n. [< F. rep- 
tile = Sp. Pg. reptil =s It. rctUley < L. reptiliSy 
creeping, crawling; as a noun, LL. reptUCy neut. 
(sc. aninuil)y a creeping animal, a reptile; < re- 
perCypp, reptusy creep: see repent^y and ef. 8er- 
P^lj I. a. 1. Creeping or crawling; repent; 
reptant ; reptatory ; of or pertaining to the Bej}- 
tiUay in anvsense.— >2. Groveling; low; mean: 
as, a repHle race. 

Man la a very worm by birth, 

Vlle^ fvpetfe, weak, and vain. 

Pope, To Hr. John Moore. 

There it a fali& repUU prudence, the reault not of cau- 
tion, but of fear. Burke, {Webkter,) 

Didod^ their repkUe louli 


only living renreaentiUivei of RepiUia are turtlea or tur- 
toiaea, orooodllea or alligatora, fiaarda or aaurlana, and 
anakea or aerpenta, remectlvely conatituting the four or- 
dera CheUmia, CroeodUia, Latenilia, and Ophidia; and one 
living liiard, known aa HaUeriOt Sphmoaon, or JRhjfneho- 
eephalue, forming by itaelf an order Mhunehoetphalta. In 
former timea there were other ordera of atrange and huge 
reptilea, aa the leMhyepterygia or lehthtfoeauria, the ieh- 
thyoaaura; AnomodonHa; innofafirfo. by aomo ranked aa 
a Bubclaaa and divided into aeveral ordera ; Omit/uigauria 
or PimeauriOt the pterodactyla ; and PUnoeauria or Sav^ 
ropteryffia, the plealoaaura. See the technical namea, and 
otita under CroeodUia, I^Uhyoeauria. Omithfiteelida, Ptesio- 
eaurw. Pleurvtpond^ia, pUrodaHylt and Python, 
reptilia^, n, Latin plural of reptilium, 
reptilian (rep-tiFi-an), a, and n, [< LL. rrp~ 
tUcy a reptile, + -i«n.] I, a. Of or pcrliiiniiig 
to the liepUHay in any sense; reHeinbliiig or 
like a reptile. 

It ia an accepted doctrine that birda are orgatilxt^d on a 
type cloaely alliett to the repiUian type, but aupeiior to it. 

//. ^Mtnetr^ Prln. of Biol., $ 4a. 

He bad an agreeable confidence that bia fiiiiltH were all 
of a generous kind — impettioua, warm-bltKMled, lisoiiinc ; 
never crawling, crafty, reptilian. 

George Eliot, Adam Ibwlti, xlt. 
ReptUian age, the Moaoxolc age, era, or period, during 
which reptilea attained great development, aa in the 
Triaaalc, Juraaaio, or Cretaceoua. 

II. n. Any member of the lieptilin : a rep- 
tile. 

reptiliferons (rep-ti-lif'o-rus), a, r< Jili. rrp- 
tuct a reptile, 4* L,Jerre =s K. bear^.'] Produ- 
cing reptiles; coiitainitig the remains of rep- 
tiles, as beds of rock. NaturCy XXXIII. :ni. 
reptiliform (rep'til-i-f6rm), a, [< LL. reptiky 
reptile, + formay form.] Having the form or 
structure of a reptile; related to reptiles; ixv 
longing to the BepUlia; saurian. Also, rarely, 
reptiloid, 

reptiliOOB (rep-til 'i-us), a, (< LL. reptile^ a 
rimtilo, + -f-OMS.] Itosomblingorliko a reptile. 
[Rare.] 

The advanUge taken . . . made her feel abject, repftft- 
ouv; alio waa lust, carried away on the flood of the cata- 
ract. Q. Meredith, 'I'he Egoist, xxi. 

reptilium (rep-til'i-um), w. ; pi. rejtliUumSy rep- 
Ulia (-umz, -jj). [NL., < LL. reptilCy a reptile; 

see repUle,^ A reptile-house, or other place 
where reptiles are confined and kept alive ; a 
hcrpetological vivarium. 

A special reptile-house, or reptilium, was built in 1882 
and 1888 by the Zoological Society of London. 

Smithmmian Report, 1888, p. 728. 


rtpnbliOMi 

repubhUeay < L. res pMicay prop, two words^ 
but commonly written as one, respuhUca (aid. 
re publicdy republied), the commonwealth, the 
sta^, < r«f, a thing, + puhlieay fern, of jmblieusy 
public: see real^ and public,^ If. The com- 
monwealth ; the state. 

That Ivy their deeds will make it known - 
Whoae dignity they do aiiatain ; 

And life, atato, glory, all they gain, 

Ckmnt the republie'e, not tludr own. 

R. Joneon, Catiline, il. (cho.). 

2. A commonwealth; a govemment in which 
the executive power is vosttnl in a person or 
persons chosen directly or indinM?tly by the 
body of citizens entitled to vote, it ia dlatin- 
guiahed from a monarchy on the one hand, and genttrally 
from a pure democracy on the other. In the latter caao 
the luaM of ciUaeiia meet and choose the executive, aa la 
atill the eoao In certain Swiss oaiitona. In a republic the 
exeeutlvo la uaually chosen indirectly, either liy an elec- 
toral college as in the United States, or by the National 
Aaaembly as in l*'rauce. Republlos are oligarchic, aa for- 
merly Venice and Genoa, military, as ancient Home, 
strongly centralised, aa France, federal, as Hwitserland. 
or, like the United States, may combine a strong central 
govemment with large individual powers for the aeveral 
states ill their particular aifatra. See demoeraey. 

We may define a republie to be ... a govemment 
which derives all its imwera directly nr indirectly from 
the great Imdy of tlie people, and is administered by peir> 
sons holding their offices during pleasure, for a limited 
period, or diirlng good behaviour. 

Jfodwon, The Federalist, No. 8fi. 

The constitution and the government (of the United 
States) . . . rest, throughout, on the principle of the 
ctoncurrent maiority ; and ... it is, of coiirau. a Repub- 
lie, a constitutional detiK»cracy, in oontnuliatinotlon to 
an abatduie democracy ; and . . . the theory which re- 
gards It aa a government of the mere numerical majority 
reata on a gross and groundless mlM^onceptloii. 

Calhoun, Works, I. 185. 

Olialplne, Oiipadane, Helvetic Republic. See the 
adjectives. — Qxiuul Axmy of the Republic, a secret 
society compoaetl of veterans who aorved in the army or 
navy of the United States during the civil war. Ita ob- 
Jecia are preservation of fintornal feeling, atreiigtheiiing 
of loyal sentiment, and aid to needy familica of veturaiia. 
1U flrat **poat ” waa organized at Decatur, Illinois, In 1866; 
its members are known aa ''comradea," and ita annual 
meetings are *‘encanipinenta." Abbreviated (/. A. R.— 
Republic Of letters, tlio cullecUve body of literary and 
leanital men. 

republican (rCvnubMi-khii), a, and it. [zs F. 
rrpubiivaiu ss Hp. l*g. rvpabUvano = It. rvpuh- 
hlimm (tff. 1). repubfiekcinsHi = G. republika- 
ft inch = Dan. Hw. repubUkamk, a.; D. repub- 
liekein = G. Dan. 8w, renuhUkantr, n.), < Nii. 
rtpiihlivmtUHy < 1^. ren pnblieay republic.: sec re- 
puhtie.’] I, a, 1, Of the natun^ of or pertaining 
to a republii? or commonwealth : as, a rcpuhli- 
ctra constitution or govern men t. — 2. Consonant 
to the iirinciples of a republic : as, republican 
sentimonts or opinions; repubfivan manners. — 

3. [(wp.] Of or pertaining to or favoring the 
Kopublican party: as, a liepuhlican senator. 
Hot' below. — 4. In ornWt.y li ving in community ; 
nesting or breeding in eommoii : as, the repub- 
lican or sociaiile grosbeak, Philetm'us eociue; 
the republican swallow, formerly called Hi- 
rutiflo rcepublicana. Se<^ cuts umler hive-nest, 
— Liberal-Bepublioan party, in if, s, hUt,, a poiitioai 
party which arose in Miaaourl In 1870-1 through a fuaion 
of Liberal Republicans and Democrata, and as a national 
party nominated Horace Greeley aa a candidate for the 
iTesidency in 1872. It imposed the southern policy of 
the Republican party, andT advocated nniveraal amnesty, 
civil-aervice reform, and unfvoroal suffrage. Its can- 


bodiei and formi of men. 
creeping animal; 


CoUridga, 

reoping animal; an animal 
belly, or moves with small. 


ITom 

n. n. 1. A 
that goes on its 
short legs. 

Bve's tempter thus the Rabbins have expreis’d, 

A oherub'a faoe^ a reptile all the rest. 

Pope, ProL to Satires, 1. 881. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at ev'nlng in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn’d, 

Will step aside and let the live. 

Cowper, Task, vl. 667. 

Specifically — 2. An oviparous quadruped; a 
four-footed egg-laying animal : applied about 
the middle or the eighteenth century to the 
animals then technicidly called Amphibia, aa 
frogs, toads, newts, lizards, crocodiles, and 
turtles; any amphibian. — 8. By restriction, 
upon the recognition of the divisions Amphibia 
and Beptilia, a scaly or pholidote reptile, as dis- 
tingniAied from a naked reptile ; any snake, 
lizar^ crocodile, or turtle ; a member of the 
Beptilia proper; a saurian.— -4. A groveling, 
abject, or mean person: used in contempt. 


reutiliTOrpU (rep-ti-hv o-nis), a, [< LIj. rep- September 22d, 17»2, ”llio first day of the Repi 
nfo. a reptile, + L. vorare, devour.] Devouniig — Rapublioan party, (a) Any paHy which 
or uabitually feeding upon reptiles, as a bird ; « repubUc, either existing or desired : as, the Rejn 

saurophagous. 


A broad triangular head and abort tall, which aulflcleiitly 
marks out the tribe of vlperine polaonoua snakes to rep- 
tUivaroue birds and mammalB. 

A, A Wallace, Fortnightly Rev., N. ft., XL. 806. 

reptiloid (rop'ti-loid), a, [< LL. reptile, a rep- 
tile, + Gr. ciobf, fonn.] Reptiliform. [Rare.] 
The thruahea ... are farthest removed in structure 
from the early reptiloiii forma lof birdsj. 

Pop.Sci,Mo.,XKmj.7b. 

Beptonize (rep'ton-iz), v, t, ; pret. and pp. Ben- 
tonieed, ppr. Keptonizing. {(HtpUm (see dei.) 
+ -ise."} To lay out, as a garden, after the man- 
ner of or according to the iniles of Humphry 
Repton (1752-1818), the author of works on the 
theory and practice of landscape-gardening. 

Jackson assists me in RvgMoniAng the garden. 

SouUuly, Letters (1807), II. 4. (Daviee. ) 

republic (ro-pub'lik), II. [Early mod. E. also rc- 
publiek, r^ubligue (= D. republiek as G. Dan. 
Bw. repubUk); ( OP. repubhqnc, F. r^mblique 
as Sp. repdblica ss Pg. repubUea as It* republica. 
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didato waa Indoraou by the Dcmoeratic cutivoiition, but 
waa defeated, and the party soon dlaappeared.— Be- 
publlcan calendar. See eaUndar.— Republican era, 
the era adopted by the French soon after the proclama- 
tion of the ropuhllc, and used for a number of years. It 
was September 22d, 1702, *'tlie flrat day of the Republic.” 
■“ * * * *1 advocates 

as, the Republican 

party of Franoo, oomimaed childly of OiqiortunistB, Radi- 
oala, and (k»nBervativeRe|>uhliuatia ; the Rejntbtieanparht 
in Italy in which Maszlnl was a leader, (h) In c/. S, 
Met : (1) The usual name of the Democratic party (In full 
iMmoaraUe-Republican party) during the years following 
1702-8: it ro]|^aced the name Anti-Federal, and waa re- 
placed hy the name Democratic. Hee Democratic party, 
under democratie. (2) A party foniied in J8M, having aa 
its original purpose opjKMtltioii to the extension of slavery 
into the TorrltorieH. It was composed of Frce-aollera, of 
antiidaveiy Whigs, and of aoinc Democrats (wlio unitedi# 
formed the group known as A nil- Nebraska men), and 
waa joined Yiy the Abolitionists, and eventually by many 
Know-iiotlilngs. During the poriiMl of the civil war 
many war DenuMTats acted witn It. It flrat iioininated a 
candidate for President in 1866. It controlled the exeou- 
Hve from 1861 to 1886 and again in 1880 and 1807 (Presi- 
dents Lluooln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
Harrison, and McK InleyX and both bouses of Congress from 
1861 to 1876 and again iii 1880 and 1800. It favors gener- 
ally a broad construction of the Constitution. lil>eral ex- 
penditures, extension of tiie powers of the national gov- 
ernment and a high protective taritf. Among the meoa- 
urea with which it has )>een identifled in whole or in part 
are the auppressioii of the rebellion, the abolition of 
slavery, reconstnictfoii, and the rcatiiiiption of specie 
puyinenta.— Bepublloan awtUow, the cllif- or eaves- 
s wallow. See def. 4, and cut under earee-MUHillow, 



r^nibUoaii 

n. ft. 1. One who favors or prefers arepub- 
iioan form of government. 

ii a want of polltti In the inbJeoU of free eUtei 
which haa made the roiighneM of a r^pMiown almoat 
proverbial Brougham, 

2. A member of a republican party ; specifically 
[cap.], in U, 8, hisU^ a member of the Kepiib- 
Ucanparty.— *3. luornith,, thv> n^Hjblican swal- 
low. Bspublloan, in ff. S. hist., mi extronui or 
radloal KepuhllcAii ; one who after the eivil wpr arlvocated 
•trong inooRuree In (lealiiig with jierHons iti the HUtefi lately 
In rebellion. The term anwe iiefore the w-ar ; the epithet , , „ , „ 
f‘ black " WEB ueecl iiiteiiHively, in otfifiiHivo allusion to nt/gjjnuHi 1 
the alloffuil frieiiillliiess of the nartv t4iward the negro.— J MMcwoy. j 


the allegut) frieinlliness of the party t4)ward the negro. 
NatlOlUlI Republican, in ‘V* hixt.., a name assumed 
during the adnilnlstratlon of .1. t^. Aduiiis (1H25 9) by that 
wing of the Doiiiocratic party which sympathised with 
him and his nieasureB, aHiUHtiiiguiMhed frointliefollowei's 
of Jackson. The Natioiml KeiniiilicatiH In a few years took 
the name of WhigH. See nhig. — Bod republioan* an 
extreme or radical repulilicati ; specifically, In French 
one of tile more violent ropubllcatiis especially in the 
first revolution, at tile titneof the ascendancy of the Moun- 
tain, about ITiKt, Hiiil at the time of the Commune In 1871. 
Ill the first iHtrioil tlie phrase was derived from the red 
cap whicli formed part of the costume of the carmagnole. 
— stalwart Republioan. See euuwart 
republicanism (ro-pub'li-kan-izm), n. [= F. 

' rrjtuhUcuniHmc = *Hp. Pg, fepublimnistuo = It. 
repuhhliraniamo = (I. rcpuhlikaninmuH s= Dan. rv- 
puhlikanisma = 8w. npublikanism ; as repub^ 
lUmn + -w/w.] 1. A republican form or system 
of govenirneiit. — 2. Attachment to a republi- 
can form of govoriirnerit ; republican princi- 
ples : as, his republicnniHm was of the most 
advanced type. 

Our young people arc educated in rtpuHicMniKm; an 
apostaoy from that to royallam is unprecedented and im- 
possible. Jeffereon, Correspondence, II. 443. 

3. [cap,'] The principles or doctrine of the lio- 
piildicaii party, specifically of the Kepuhlican 
jiarty in the TTnitod States, 
republicanize (re-pub'li-kan-Iz), v, t, ; pret. and 
pp. repubHcanizm^ p]>r. rejiublicMnising. [< F. 
r^mbUcamHer ; ns republican + -trc.] To con- 
vert to, republican principles ; render republi- 
can. Also spelled republicanisn. 

Let us not, with malfoe prepense, go about to republican^ 
ixc our orthograiihy and our syntax. 

y. F, March, liccts. on Kng. Lang., xxx. 

republicarianf (i^-pub-li-ka'ri-an), n, [< re- 
public + -arirtw.J A republican. [Bare.] 

There wore BepuMiearianc who would make the rriiice 
of Orange like a Stadtholder. 

Bvelyn, Diary, Jan. 15, 1688 -9. 

republicatet (re-pub'li-kiit), V, t, [< ML. rcpult- 
licatuu, jip. of r^yvblicarCf publish, lit. repub- 
lish: see npublinh,] To set forDi afresh; re- 
habilitate. 

The (^ahinot-nien at Wallingford'hoiise set upon it to 
consider what exploit this lord should commence, to lie 
the darling of the (kmimons and as it were to repuhUeatc 
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The mwiMi that on eedi Mde make them differ are 
euoh ai make the authority itself the lees aathentio and 
mote rigMidiaNe. Jor, Teytor, Works (ed. 1886X U. 889. 

repudiate (rf-pfi'dl-at), e. L; pret. and pp. re- 
pudiated^ ppr. reptidiatinn. [< L. repudiaUuif pp. 
of repudiare^ put away, divorce (one’s spouse), 
in gen. cast off, reject, refuse, r^udiate (> It. 
ripudiare s Sp. Pg. r^udiarss OF. repudier, F. 
repudierf repudiate), < L. repudium^ a putting 
off or divorce of one’s spouse or betrothed, repu- 
diation, lit. a rejection of wliat one is ashamed 
of, < re-, away, back, + puffer/?, feel shame: see 

1 . To put away ; divorce. 


his Inrdshin, and tc he precdous to those who hud the vogue 
to be the chief lovers of their country. 

Pp. Ilacket, Abp. Will lams, I. 187. (Ihtviec.) 

repnblication (rc-pub-U-ka'shou). w. [< ml. 
^rctmbUcatio(n-), (^rcryu/W/carc, publish: see rc- 
pubiish.] 1. The act of republishing; anew 
publication of somethinp before published; 
specilicfillv, the reprint iii one country' of a 
work published in another: as, the republica- 
, tion of a book or painplilet. 

Tho Gospel itself Is only n remdUication of the religion 
• of nature. WarburUtn, Divine Legation, ix. 8. 

2. In law, a second publication of a former 
will, usually resorted to after canceling or n?- 
vokiiig, or upon doubts as to the validity of its 
execution, or after the termination of a sug- 
. gested disability, in ortier to avoid the labor of 
drawing a new will, or in order that the will 
may stand if either the original execution or 
the ropublication proves to lie valid. 

If there be many testaments, tlio last overthrows all 
the former ; but the republicatUm of a former will revokes 
one of a later date, and ostablislies the tint again. 

Rfoe/btone, Com., II. xxxlL 

republish (re-pub'lish), r. 1. [< re- -f* publish, 
after OF. rcpublicr, ropublish, < MTj. rejmbli- 
carv, publish, lit. ‘ropublish,’ < L. re-, again, +• 
publienre, piihlish: see publish.] To publisli 
anew, (a) 'I’o publish a new edition of. ns a book, (ft) 
To print or publish again, as a foreign reprint, (c) In 
law, to rtwive, us n will revoked, either by recxucutiun or 
liy u codicil. Plarkctow, Com., 11. xxxii. 
rapublisher (re-pub'lish-^^r), a. One who re- 
IMihlishcK. hup. Diet. 

repudiable Cre-pil'di-a-bl), fi. [< OF. repudia- 
ble, F. repudiable = Hp: repudiable = Pg. npu- 
diarel, < ML. ^rvpudiabilis, < L. repudiarCf re- 
}iudiato : see repudiate,] ('apable of being re- 
pudiated or rejected ; fit or proper to be put 
away. 


His separation from Terentio, whom he repudiated not 
long afterward, was perhaps an affliction to him at this 
time. Polingbroke, Exile. 

2. To cast away; reject; discard; renounce; 
disavow. 

He IPhalarisI Is defended by tho like practice of other 
writera who, being Dorians horn, repudiated their ver- 
nacular idiom for that of the Athenians. 

PetUley, Works, I. 859. 

In repudiating metaphysics, M. Comte did not inter- 
dict himself from ariiuyxliig or criticising any of the ab- 
stract conoeptions of tho mind. 

J. S. MUl, Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 15. 

8 . To refuse to acknowledge or to pay, as a 
debt; disclaim. 

1 petition your honourable House to institute some 
measures for . . . the repayment of debts Incurred and 
repudiated by several of the States. 

Sydney Smith, Petition to Congress. 

When Pennsylvania and otlier States sought to repudi- 
ate the debt due to England, the witty oauon of 8t Paul’s 
(Sydney Smith] took the field, and, by a iietitlon and let- 
ters on the subject roused all Europe against the repudi- 
aiing States. Chamberc, Eng. lit., art. Sydney Smith. 

repudiatet (re-puMi-at), a, [< I 4 . repudiatus, 
pp.: see the verb.] Uepudiated. 

To be debarred of that imperial state 
Which to her graces rightly did belong, 

Basely rejected and repudiate. 

DrayUm, Barons' Wan, i. 80. 

repudiation (r§-pu-di-a'Bhou), n. [< OF. repu- 
dtation, F. riifmaiaiioH = t^p. repuaiadon^ < L. 
rtpudiatio{n-)f repudiation, < repudiare, repu- 
diate: see repudiate.] The act of repudiating, 
or the state of being repudiated, (a) The putting 
away of a wife, or of a woman lieirothed ; divorce. 

Just causes for revudiaHon by the husband were (under 
(^onstantinej— 1, adultery ; *2, preparing poisons ; 8, being 
a procuress. Encyc. Brit., VIl. 800. 

(ft) Kejeetton ; disavowal or reiiiiticlatluti of a right or an 
obligaliun, as <if a debt; spticlfleally, refusal by a state 
or munici^lty to pay a debt lawfully contracted. Repu- 
diation of a debt implies that the debt is Just, and that its 
payment is denied, not because of sufficient legal defense, 
but to take advantage of the rule that a sovereign state 
cannot be sued by individuals. 

Other states have l>een even more unprincipled, and 
have got rid of their debts at one sweep by the simple 
methcri of n^pudiation. Encyc. Brit., XVII. 245« 

(e) Eodec., the refusal to accept a benefice. 

repudlatiouifft (re-pu-di-a'shon-ist), n. [< re- 
pudiation + -fef.]’ One who Advocates repudi- 
ation; one who disclaims liability for debt con- 
tracted by a predecessor in office, etc. 

Perhaps not a single citixen of tho State j Tennessee] 
would have consented to bo oallotl a repudiaUaniel. 

The Nation, XXXVI. 58. 

repudiator (re-pu'di-a-tor), w. [< LL. repudub- 
tor, a rejecter, contemner, < L. repudiare, repu- 
diate: see repudiate,] One who repudiates; 
specifically, one who advocates tho repudiation 
of debts contracted in good faith by a state. 
See rcat^ueter, 2 . 

The people of the State [Virginia] appear now to be 
divided into two main parties by the MoC’ullooh Bill which 
the Eepudiatorc desire repealed, and which Is in realiiv, 
even as it stands, a compromise between tho State and its 
creditors. TAs Aroffen, XXIX. 817. 

repudiatorjr (re-pu'di-&-t 9 -ri), a. [< repudiate 
4- -(ury.] Fcrtaiiii^ to or of the nature of re- 
pudiation or repudiators. [Bare.] 

They refused to admit ... a delegate who waa of known 
repuduntery principles. The American, IV. 67. 

repugn (re-pun'), e. [< MK. repugnen, < OF, 
repugner, t. r6pugwsr ss Pr. 8p, Pg. repugnar =s 
It. repugnare, ripugnare, < L. repugnarc, fight 
against, < re-, back, against, + jmgnare, fight: 
see pugnacious. Cf. expugn, impugn, propngn,] 

1. trans. 1. To oppose; resist; fight agaiiist; 
feel repugnance toward. 

Your will oft reslsteth and repugneth God’s will. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Paricer SiM:., 1850), p. 224. 

StublNinily he did repugn the truth 
About a certain question In the law. 

Shak., 1 Ben. VI., iv.1.94. 

2. To affect with repugnance. [Bare.] 

Man, highest of the animals— so much so that the base 
kinslilp repugns him. Mauddey, Body and Will, p. 241. 


XL intrana. To be opposed; beineonflietwltii 
anything; conflict. 

that aSl^w?tb3Jfcmi*IKS^lniSL J^”^***^ 

Chaucer, BoSthlua v. prate 8. 

Be thou content to know tliat God’i wUl, hit word, and 
his power be idl one, and repugn not. 

TyrSaU, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker 80c., 1860Xp. 88S. 

In many thingei repugning quite both to God and numt 
lawe. Spenaer, State of Irelaiid. 

repiigiiablet;(rf-pfl'-orrf-pug'iia-bl),o. [<»»■ 

pvgn -f -able^ Capable ol being reaiated. 

The demonstration proving It so exquisitely, with won- 
derful! reason and facility, as It is not renugnaUe. 

North, tr. of Piutarah, p. 268. 

repugnance (r$-pug'nans), n. [Early mod. E. 
also repugnaunee; < OF. repugnance, F. r^u- 
gnance =s Pr. Bp. Pg. repugnancia ss It. repu- 
gnanea, < L. repugnaniia, resistance, opposition, 
contradiction, repugnance, < repu^an{t-)8, re- 
sisting, repujp^nant: see repupnant,] If. Oppo- 
sition ; conflict ; resistance, m a physioid sense. 

As the shotte of great artillorle Is drinen forth by vio- 
lence of fyre, euen so by the commlxtlon and ivpugnattnee 
of fyriv couldtL and brymstome, greate stones are here 
throwne Into tho ayer. 

B. Eden, tr. of Jacobus Ziglerus (First Books on America, 

[ed. Arber, p. 800X 

2. Mental opposition or antagonism ; positive 
disinclination (to do or suffer something); in 
a general sense, aversion. 

That which causes ns to lose mostof onr time is the rs- 
pugnanee which we naturally have to labour. Dryden, 

Chivalrous courage ... is honorable, because it is in 
fact the triumph of lofty sentiment over an instinctive 
repugtwnce to pain. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 360. 

We cannot feel moral repugnance at an act of meanness 
or cruelty except when we discern to some extent the 
oharaoter of the action. 

J. SuUy, Outlines of Psychol, p. 668. 

3. Contradictory opposition; in loffic, disagree- 
ment; inconsistency; ooutradiotiou ; the rela- 
tion of two propositions one of which mtist be 
true and the otner false ; the relation of two 
characters such that every individual must pos- 
BOBS the one and lack tho other. 


I found in those Desoriptions and Charts [of the South 
Sea Coasts of America] a repumutnee with each other in 
many partloulara, and some things which from my own 
experience 1 knew to be erroneous. 

Dampier, Voyages, II., Fref. 

Immediate or contradictory opposition is called likewise 
repugnance. Svr W. Hamilton, Logic, xl. 

The principle Of repugnance. ^meMthemrineijieQf 
anUradietum (which see, under contradietitni). *iB7lL 1. 
Hatred, Didike, etc. (see antipathy), backwardness, disin- 
clination. Soo list under averdan, 

repugnancy (rv-pug'nan-si), n. [As repugnance 
(see -cy).] If. Same as repugnance. 

Whv do fond men expose themselves to battle, . . . 

And let the foes qnietly out their throats, 

Without repuffivaneyf Shak., T. of A., ill. 5. 45. 

Beuerthelesse without any repugnaneie at all, a Poet 
may in some sort be said a follower or imitator, because 
he can expresse the true and lliiuly of enery thing Is set 
before him. PuUenhaen, Arte of Eng. Poene^ p. L 

2. In law, inconsistency between two clauses 
or provisions in the same law or document, or 
in separate laws or documents that must bo oon^ 
strued together. — Formal ropugnai^. See/ormoL 
xmuiniant (re-pug'nant), a. [< OP\ repugnant, 
F. repugnant = Sp. Pg. It. repugnante, < L. re- 
pugnan{t-)s, ppr. of repugnare, oppose: see re- 
mgn.] If. Opposing; resisting; refractory; 
disposed to oppose or antagonize. 

His antique sword. 

Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command. Shah., Hamlet, 11. 8. 498. 

2. Standing or being in opposition ; opposite; 
contrary; contradictory; at variance; incon- 
sistent. 

It seemeth repugnant both to him and to me^ one body 
to be in two places at once. 

Tyndede, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soo., 1860X p. 884. 

She conforms to a general fashion only when it happens 
not to be repugnant to private beauty. 

Qddmith, The Bee^ No. 2. 

8. In law, contrary to or inconsistent with an- 
other part of the same document or law, or of 
another which must be construed with it : gen- 
erally used of a clause inconsistent with some 
other clause or with the general object of the 
instrument. 

If he had broken any wholesome law not repugnant to 
the laws of England, he was ready to submit to censure. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 11. 818. 

Sometimes clauses in the same treaty, or treaties be- 
tween the same parties, are rwugnanL 

IToolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 108. 



4. Oaittiiig mental anta(^»niem or aversion; 
hti^lj^liataBtefnl; offensive. 

Hmm ure otitaln nattonAl dithei tbat are roN^naiil to 
aveqr foreign pali^. ZknoeB, Don Quixote. 

To one who it ruled by a nredomlnant aeutlment of Jui- 
tloe, the thought of mating In any way, direct or indi- 
rect, at the expellee ox another la rmgnanL 

B, Spmotr, Prin. of SocloL, 1 679. 
. 8. Oppoeed, irreconcilable.— 4. Disagreeable. See 


repngnantly (rd-pu^'nant-li;), ado. In a re- 
^^ant manner; with opposition ; in contra- 

They speak not fvpupnantfp thereto. 

Sir T.'Browns, Vnlg. Srr. 
repngnantnesst (rejpug'nant-nes), n. Bepug- 
nance. Bailey , 1727. 

lepngnatet (re-pug'n&t), v. t [< L. repugnatm, 
pp. of rejmgnaref fight against, oppose : see ri?- 
pugn."] To oppose ; fight against. Imp. Diet. 
znpngnatorial (r^pug'n^to-ri-al), a. [< rc- 
pugnate + -ory + -af.] Repugnant; serving 
as a means of defense by reptnling onemies: 
specific in the phrase.— Repngnatorlal pores, the 
openings of the ducts of certain glands whiw secrete 
prussic acid in most diplopod myriapods. The secretion 
poured out when the creature is alarmed has a strong 
odor, which may be perceived at a distance of several 
feet. The absence or presence of these pores, and their 
number or disposition when present^ afford soOlogical 
characters in the classification of the chilognaths. 
xepQgner (re-pu'n^r), n. One who rebels or is 
opposed. 

Excommunicating all repugnen and rebellers against 
the same. Fom, Martyrs, p. 204. 

Tepnllnlatet (r6-pul'u-iat), v. i, [< L. rejmllu- 
latusj pp. of rtpullularct sprout forth again (> 
It. rwuttulare = Sp. repulular = Pg. repuUular 
= OF. repullHleTf F. r^pulluler), < rc-, again, Hh 
put forth, sprout: pullulate.'] To 

sprout or bud again. 

Vanisht man, 

Uke to a lUIy-lost, nere can, 

Mere can repttUuliUe, or bring 
Uis dayes to see a second spring. 

Herriek. His Age. 

Though Tares repuUuUUe. there is Wheat still left in the 
Field. Uowdt. Yocall Foiresti p. (i5. 

With what delight have I beheld this tender and in- 
numerable offspring rtpullidaiing at the feet of an aged 
tree. JSvelyn, Silva. 

Tepullnlation (rc-pul-u-la'shou), n. [= F. n'- 
pullulatiorif < L. as if *repullulatio{n»)y < repute 
lutare, sprout again : see repuUulate.] The act 
of sprouting or budding again: used in pathol- 
ogy to indicate the return of a morbid ^owth. 
Here I myselfe might likewise die, 

And vtterly forgotten lye, 

Hut that etenudl poetrie 
Bepuilutation gives me here 
Unto the thirtieth thousand yeere, 

When all now dead shall reappeare. 

lierrick. Foetry Perpetuates the Poet. 

repnllnleflcentt (rc-pul-u-les'cnt), a. [< LL. 
r€pulluleeccm{t-’)s, ppr. of rt^ullulemref begin to 
bud, sprout again, incentive of L. repuUulare^ 
sprout again: see re^ifullulatc.] Sprouting or 
budding anew; reviving; springing up afresh. 

One would have believed this expedient plausible enough , 
and calculated to obviate the ill use a revuUuieiieent fac- 
tion might make, if the other way was taken. 

Roger Norths Lord Qullford, II. 190. (Daviee.) 

repulplt (re-pul'pit), v. t, [< re- + pulpit.] To 
restore to the pu^it ; reinvest with authority 
over a church. Tennyson^ Queen Mary, i. 5. 
[Rare.] 

repulse (rf-puls')> V. t , : pret. and repulsed^ 
ppr. repulsing. [= OF. repousser^ F. repausser 
= Sp. Pg. repulsar =s It. rejiulsare, ripulsare, 
drive ba<^, repulse, < ML. repulsare^ freq. of 
L. repeller^ pp. repulsus^ drive back: see re- 
pel.] 1. Tobeat or drive back; repel: as, to 
repulse an assailant or advancing enemy. 
Complete to have discover'd and repulmd 
Whatever wiles of foe or seeming friend. 

mton. P. L, X. 10. 

Near this mouth is a place called Comana, where the 
Privateers were once rejndaed without daring to attempt 
it any more, being the only place in the North Seas thw at- 
tempted in vain for many years. Dumpier ^ Voyages, i. 08. 

2. To refuse ; reject. 

She took the fruits of my advice ; 

And he, reputmd — a short tale to make— 

Fell into a sadness. Shak.. Hamlet, it. 2. 146. 

Mr. Thornhill . . . was going to embrace his uncle, 
which the other repUleed with an air of disdain. 

Goldendtht Vicar, xxxl. 

repulse (r^puls'b W. [s= Sp. Pg. repulsa = It. 
repulsa^ ripulsaf \ L. repulsa (sc, petitio), a re- 
pulse in soliciting for an office, in gen. a refusal, 
deniaL repulse, lem. of repulsus^ pp. of repel- 
lersy drive back, > repulsusn a driving bacik. 
The E. noun includes the two L. nouns repulsa 
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and repulsuBj and is also in part directly from 
the E. verb.] 1. The act of repelling or driv- 
ing back. 

He received, inihertpnlitof Taiquiu, seven hurts i' the 
body. Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 166L 

2. The condition of being repelled; the state 
of being checked in advancing, or driven back 
by force. 

What should they do? if on they rush'd, repeHee 
Eepeated, and indecent overthrow 
Doubled, would render them yet more desniaed. 

MUton, 1*. L, vl. 6oa 

3. Refusal; denial. 

Take no repulae. whatever she doth say. 

FA«lr.,T.O. of V., 111. 1. UM). 

I went to the Dominican Monastery, and made suit to 
see It [Christ's thorny orownl ; but 1 liad the rtpulm; for 
they told me It was kept under three or four lockes. 

Corgatt C^dities, 1. 41, sig. D. 

repulser (r^-nul'sAr), n. One who or that wh ich 
repulses or orives back. Votgrare. 

repulsion (re-puPshpn), w. [= OF. repulsion ^ 
r. rSpulsion ss Sp. fej}ulsion = Pg. repulsdo = 
It. repulsiofWy ripulsione^ < LL. repulstoi^n-). a 
refutation, < L. repeUere. pp. repulsus^ drive 
back, repulse: see repulse uiid repot.'] 1. Tlie 
act of repelling or driving back, or the state of 
being repelled ; specifically, in physics, the ac- 
tion which two bodies exert upon each other 
when they tend to increase their mutual dis- 
tance : as, the repulsion between like magnetic 
poles or similarly electrified bodies. 

Mntutd action between distant bodies is called attrac- 
tion when It tends to bring them nearer, and repuUiun 
when it tends to separate them. 

Clerk MamoM, Matter and Motion, art. 66. 

2. The act of repelling mentally ; the act of 
arousing repellent feeling; also, the fcoliuglhiis 
aroused, or the occasion of it ; aversion. 

Poetry, the mirror of the world, cannot deal with its 
attractions only, but must present some of ita repuldmut 
also, and avail herself of the powerful assistance of its 
contrasts. Qkiddme. Might of Kiglit, p. ll(». 

Tf Love his moment overstay. 

Hatred's swift repultioitie play. 

kmerMon, The Visit 
Oaplllary rcpnlSlOIL Bee capiUaru. 

repulsive (re-iiuPsiv), a. [= F. r^ulsif = Sp. 
Pg. repulsivo =s It. rymlsivOy ripnlsiro : as re- 
pulse 4- -im] X. Aeting so as to repel or drive 
away ; exercising repulsion ; repelling. 

He not disoouraged that my daughter here, 

Uke a well-fortifled and lofty tower. 

Is so repuleive and unapt to yield. 

Chapman. Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

A ReptUrive force by which they rpariicles of salt or vit- 
riol fioatlug ill waterj fly from one another. 

RewUm, Optics, Hi. query 81. 

The foe thrice tngg'd and shook the rooted wm^d ; 

RepuUdve of his might the weapon stooil. 

Pope. Iliad, xxi. 192. 

2. Serving or tending to deter or forbid aji- 
proach or familiarity; repellent; forbidding; 
grossly or coarsely offensive to taste or feeling; 
causing intense aversion with disgust . 

Mary was not so repulaive and unsisterly as Eli/Alieth, 
nor BO inaccessible to all influenre of liers. 

Jane Auetin, I'ersuaHion, vl. 

Our ordlnoiy mental fmal has huconio distasteful, and 
what wonld nave been intelleetiial luxuries at other 
times are now absolutely repulnre. 

O. W. Bolmett, Old Vol. of Life, p. 2. 

We learn to see with patience the men whom we like 
host often in the wrong, mid the rnnildm men often in 
the right. Stubba, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. Ob. 
a-Bjni. 2. Offensive, diagiistfiig, sickening, revolting, 
shocking. 

repulsively (re-pul'siv-li), adv. In a repulsive 
manner. Imp. Diet. 

repulsiveneSB (re-puPsiv-nes), V. The charac- 
ter of being repulsive or forbiddi ng. 1 tup. Diet. 

repulsory (re-jiuPsp-ri), a. and w. [= OF. re- 
poussoir^ n.;’CL. rcpnlsimm^ driving or forcing 
back (LL. repulsorium, nont., a moans of driv- 
ing back), < repcllerct pp. repidstiSy repel, re- 
pulse : see repulse.] I. a. Kepulsive ; driving 
back. Raitey, 1727. [Rare.] 

II. t n. Bomething used to drive or tlinist out 
something else, as a punch, etc. Votgravc. 


repute 

What will it be^ 

When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love's thrloe reputed neotar? 

Shok.. T. and C., ill. 2. 28. 

repurge (re-p6rj')» OF. npurgety < L. re- 

purgarey cleanse again , i rf'- +pMrr/nre, cleanse: 
see purge.] To purge or cleanse again. 

All which haiic, either by their priuate readings, orpub- 
lique worket, retmrged the errors of Arts, expelde from 
their puritie. if am. Prof, to Greene’s Meiiaphon, p. 11. 

Repurge your spirits from euery hatefull sin. 

Budeon. tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, 1. 

i-fi), V. t. [< re- 4- purify.] 
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repUTCliase (re-p^r'chas), r. t. [< re- + pur- 
chase.] To purchase back or again ; buy back ; 
regain by purchase or expenditure. 

Once more wo sit in England's royal throne, 
Re-pwrehaecd with the bhaHl of enemies. 

Shak., 3 lion. VI., v. 7. 2. 

r^urchase (re-p^r'chas), w. 1< rejnirehasvy r.] 
TIio act of buying again; the purchase again 
of what has been sold. 

rapuref (re-iiur'),f».f. [<re--¥ pure.] To purify 
or refine again. 


repurify (re-pfi'ri-f 
To punfy again. 

The Joyful bliss for gluwts repurijied. 

ever-springing gardens of the bless'd. 

Ifanielt Ooniploliit of Bosamond. 

reputable (rep'u-ta-bl), a. [< re^tu/c + -able.] 

1. Being in good repute; held in esteem; 
estimable: as, a reputable man or character; 
reputable conduct. 

Men as shabby have . . . stepped into fine carriages 
from quarters not a whit more reputable than tlie *'Caf6 
des Ambassadeiii's." Thackeray. Ia>vo 1 the Widower, ii. 

2. ( ’onsisteiit with good reputation ; not mean 
or disgrai'cful. 

In the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude an 
enemy as defeat one. Broome. 

» Byn. Bespectuble, creditable, honorable. 
reputablenOBB (rep'u-ta-bl-nes), n. The cliar- 
iictcr of being roputabre. liailvy. 1727. 
reputably (rep'u-la-bli), adr. In a reputable 
manner; without disgrace or discredit: as, to 
fill an office reputably. Imp. Diet. 
reputation (rep-a-ta^shpn), n. r< ME. retiuta- 
tioUy reputaciouu. < OF,' reputatiouy F. rfputa- 
tioH = Pr. repuUttio = Sp. rtputacion as Pg. 
reputat^do = it. reputazioue. ripuiazionc, < L. 
repHtatio(u-). a reckoning, a i>oudcring, estima- 
tion, fame, < reputare. pj). repu tutus, reckon, 
eoiint over, compute: see repute.] 1. Account; 
estimation ; consideration ; especially, the es- 
timate attaeliod to a }>erHoii by t.lie community ; 
chariicter by report; opinion of character gen- 
erally entertained; eliaracter attributed to a 
))erson, action, or thing; repute, in a good or 
bad sense. Hee character. 

For which he heeld his glorie or his renoitii 
At no value or reputacioun. 

Chaucer. Fanloncr’K Tale, 1. 164. 

Christ Jesus : . . . who . . . made himself of no repu- 
tation. and took upon him the form of a servant. 

Phil. il. 7. 

For to bo honest is nothing ; the Reputatimi of It Is all. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, v. 7. 

Tlin people of this pn>vince were In Uio very worst n^m- 
tation for cruelty, and hatred of the Christian name. 

Rruce, Source of the Nile, II. 66. 

2. Favorable regard; the emdit, honor, or 
character which is derived from a favorable 
])ublic opinion or esteem; good name; fame. 

Coe, O, T have lost my repnOation ! I have lost the Im- 
morf4d part of myself, and what remains is bestial. 

Ingo. RcjmJtalion is an idle and most false imposition ; 
oft gut without merit, and lost without deserving. 

Shak.. Othello^ 11. 3. 268. 

My Udy loves her, and will come to any Composition to 
save her Reputation. Conffreve. Way of the World, ilL 18. 

l4>vc of reputaUoti is a darling passion in great men. 

Steele. Tutler, No. 02. 

A third iiiternrets motions, Irmks, and eyes ; 

At every worn a reputation dies. 

Pope. R. of the L., ill. 16. 
llius reputation is a spur to wit. 

And some wits flag through fear of losing it. 

Couper. Table-Talk, 1. 620. 

Every year he used to visit loiidon, where his reputa- 
tion was so great that, if a day's notice were given, *' the 
meeting-house in Houthwark, at which he generHlIy 
preachra, would not hold half thejpeople that attended. 

Smit/tey, Bunyaii, p. 65. 
acByn. 8. FiSteom, estimation, name, fame, renown, dis- 
tinction. 

reputatively (rcp'u-ta-tiv-li), adv. [< *reputa- 
me (< repute 4- -atm) 4 -///-.] By repute. 
[Rare.] 

But this firosur Dionysius, and the rest of these grave 
and reputaUvely leurnetl, dare uiidertHke for tlielr gravities 
the headstrong eunsure of all tilings. 

Chajmian. Odyssey, Ep. Ded. 

If Christ had suffered In oiir person reputatively in all 
respects, his sufferings would not have redeemed us. 

/loar/^r, Life of Faith, 111. 8. 

repute (rc-put'), r. t.; pret. and pp. reputed. 
ppr. repniiuff. [< < )F. reputery F. repulcr = Fr. 
op. Pg. r*‘putar = It. riputarCy reputarcy < h, re- 
putare. coiiiil. over, reckon, calculate, compute, 
think over, couBuler, < re-y again, 4 putarcy 
think : pntatiou. Of. ref*-*, from the name L. 

verb. Cf. also enmputeydepuU^y impute.] 1. To 
bold ill thought.; account; bold; reckon; doom. 

Wherefore are we counted as beasts, and reputcdrlle in 
your sight'/ Job xvilL 8. 



r»piite 

AU In XngUutd did nputt him dead. 

5AaJr.,lHeiL IV.,v. 1. 64. 
IfMlit thou nther bo • JTualoonbrldffe . . . 

Or the nputtd son of Cour-de-llon? 

SAak., K. John, 1. 1. 196. 
8he WM generaUy reputed a witch by the country peo- 
Addimm, l^holder, No. 22. 
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a oatiafl^ and autboriaea It to be Jnatltuted In the aiiperior 
courts wbl<di othenriae could only exerclae joriadlcaon aa 
a court of appeal. may be done in aome Inatancea 
without any conaent from or communication to the de- 
fendant. (0) Lettera formerly granted by the Lord Privy 
Heal prepantory to granting fetters of marqna— Betnm 
rettlim Bee rriumi. ••SyiL L Petition, JSuit, eta (aee 
prayeriX aolioltation. Bee oati. 


* j . « - — — aotioiiMMon. ooe a«r^. 

■ Idkltia^pmtm ******* ®* "* ®****“ MQlieflt (rf-kwoBt'), v. t. [< CP. reguester, ask 

JB-ir.ian^ Modern Ewptlati*, I. »!. request, reclaim, P', , searcb 

m r I <L(Vairt Ur. mAnmtt 


2. To estimate; value; regard, 

1 repute them (Surrey and Wyatt] . . . for the two chief 
lantomei of light to all others tliat have since employed 
their pennes vpoii English Poesiu. 

l^viUnham^ Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 60. 
flow will the world repul* me 
For undertaking so iinstnid n journey Y 

Shak., 'J*. 0. of V., II. 7. 69. 
Wo aim and intend to and use honours hut aa in- 
atmmeutftl causes of vlrliious edeuts in actions. 

Fordf Line of Life. 

Bepnted owner, in law, a person who has to all appear- 
wloii ' " .. - 


a^in, aa 8p. requester, recuestar, reauoBt, en 
ge, a:Pg. requestor, request; from tnonoun.] 


nvdnr 

ThegaotiMiuiD . . . if • m«n at ttk IMag^ md Mri* 
to aifintoin > Mjr ber tw fOf^M • dar; ... and 

toerrfora toon M niara nraact 

B. Jonton, Cynthla'a Btvda Iv. i. 
I deny not but learning to divide the word, doention Ut 
pronounce it, wladdm to diacem the truth, boldneis to 
deliver it, be all parts requirabU in a preacher. 

Bev, T. Adame, Worka U. 260. 

2f. Desirable; demanded. 

Which is thilke yowre dereworthe power that la so 
cleor and so reqwrabUt Chaucer, BoOthius, IL prose 0. 


gage, arp'g. request; from too noun. J , . /v j ../-..a ^ j 7 

l/Tomake a request for; ask; solicit; express require (r^wir ), r. L; pret. and up. required, 
desire for. PP'- regulHng. [Early mod. E. aleo reg^e; 

Th. w.l«ht of the ip,lden ew-ring. that b. 


weight of the golden ear-rinn that he requeeUd 
was a thousand and seven hundred imekels of gold. 

Judges viiL 26. 

The drooping crasts of fading flow’rs 
Bequul the bounty of a morning rain. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 11. 

2. To express a request to; ask. 

1 reoueriyou 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Shak., Cor., I. 9. 86. 

I pray you, sir, lot me reqwti you to the Windmill. 

B. Joneon, Every Man in his Humonr, iv. 4. 
Bsm. Beg, Beeeceh, etc. (see oeiriX desire, petition for. 


ances tlie title to and iMisseaslon of property : thiii^ accord- 
ing to the rule applied in some Jurisdictions, If a reputed 
owner bocomeB Ixinkrupt, all giMids in hU possession, with 
the consent of tlie true owner, may, in general, be claimed 
for the creditors. 

repute (ro-pii(/),w. [irejmUiyiKi Koputation; ^ 

cnaraotef; eBtablisliod opinion; specifically, Wque^r (re-kwes t6r), ». 
good clumictor; the crotiit or honor derived a petitioner, 
from common or public opinion. 

All these ('ardlnals have the Repute of Princes, and, be- 
sides other liicomoM, they have the Annats of Benefices to 
support their (ireatiiuss. Howell, Lett^irs, 1. 1. 38. 

He who reigns 

Monarch in heaven, till then as one secure 
Hat on his throne, upheld by old repute. 

Hilton, r. T^. i. 6.19. 


One who requests ; 


(F., (qir. of requ^‘ 
In French law, an 


You have a roimI repute for gontloness 
And wisdom. Shelley, 'i'liu t^irici, v. 2. 

Habit and repute, see AafriLsBim. Bee list under 
reputation. 

reputedly (r(i-pu'ted-li ), a<h\ III common of»in- 
ioii or estimation ; by repute. Imp, IHet, 
repUteleSB (re-put'les), a, [< repute + -less.'] 
Not having good repute ; obscure ; inglorious ; 
disreputable ; diHgnu*efiil. 

In rejnttelem banishment, 

A fellow of no mark nor likeiilicMid. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 44. 

Bequa battery (re'kwa bat'e-ri). [So called 
fnim its jjiventor, J(e(faa,] A'kind of machiue* 

g mi or mitrailhdiHe, consisf ing of a number of 
reech-loading rifle-barrels arrang<»d in a hori- 
zontal plane on a lighii field-carriage, 
reciudraut (re-ka-ron'), w. 
rir, require: see require.] 
applicant; a petitioner, 
requeret, V. t. a Middle English form of require. 
requeBt (rfi-kwesl/ ), w. f < ME, requeest, requestc, 
< OF. requestc, F. requMe. = T^. Fg. requesta = 
Sp. requesta, recuesta = It. richiesta, a request, 
< Mli. **requista, requesta, also neuter requislum 
(after Kom.), a request, < L, requmta, sc. res, 
a thing asked for, fern, of requisitus, ML. re- 
quistus, pp. of requirere, ask : see require, and 
of. requmte and quests. ] 1. The expression 

of desire to some person for something to he 
granted or done; an asking; a petition; a 
prayer; an entreaty, 

I callo iliec te me 3eer and 3eer, 

3lt woll tlion lint come at my requeeeL 

Politiml Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 187. 
Hamaii stood up to make request for his life to Estlier 
the queen. Esther viL 7. 

Put my Lord Bolinghroke In mind 
To get my warrant giiickly sign’d ; 

Consider, 'tls my first request 

Pope, Iinlt. of Horace, II. vi. 77. 

2. That which is asked for or requested. 


A regard for the requester \fon\A often make one readily 
yield to a request, without waiting for argnments to rea- 
son one into It Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, x. 

request-note (re-kwest'ndt), n. In the inland 
revenue, an application to obtain a permit for 
removing excisable articles. [Eng. J 
request-program (re-kwest'pro^gram), n. A 
concert program made up of numbers the per- 
formance of which has been requested by the 
audience. 

requieken (re-kwik'n), r. t. [< re- + quicken^.] 
To reanimate ; give new life to. 

HIh doubled spirit 

Re quicken'd what in fiesh was fatlgate, 

Ana to the battle eatnu he. Shak., Cor., 11. 2. 121. 
Sweet Music rr^uiclrn^t/t the heaviest spirits of dumpish 
melancholy. Q. Uarvey, Four Letters, itf. 

req^em (re'kwi-em), n. [= F. requiem, so 
ciiiled from the first won! or tho introit of the 
mass for the dead, Requiem wternam dena ew,” 
etc. — a form which also serves as tho gradual, 
and occurs in other ofllces of the deparU^d : L. 
requiem, acc. of requies, resl, < re-, again, 4* 
quies, quiet, rest, (T. dirge, similarly named 
from 1. In the Rom. Cath. Ch., the 

mass for the dead. 

We should profane the service of tho dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 260. 
Tho silent organ loudest chants 
The fiiastor’s requiem, Rmerson, Dirge. 

A musical setting of tlie mass for the dead. 
The usual sections of such a mass are the Requiem, the 
Kyrlc, tho Dies ine (in several sectionsV the Domine Jesu 
Christe, tho Banctus, the Beiiediutus, the Agnus Del, and 
tlie Lux ntoma. 

3. Hence, in popular usage, a musical service 
or hymn for the dead. (*oinpare the popular 
use of dirge. 

Fur pity's sake, you that have tears to shed, 

Sigh a soft reqtatnn, and let fall a bead 
For two unfortunate nobles. 

Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, U. 8. 

4t. Best; quiet; peace. 

Else had I an eternal requiem kept. 

Sandys, Paraphrase upon Job ill. 
nSim. JHrge, Elegy, etc. Bee dirge, 

reqmem-maBB (rS'kwi-em-mAs), u. Same as 
requiem, 1. 

reqtdegcat in pace (rek-wi-es'kat in pa'se). 


2 . 


quircr, requerir, requerre, P. requdrir ss Pp. rc- 
querer, requerir, requerre ss Cat. requirir &s Sp. 
requerir = Pg. requerer ss It. richiedere, < L. 
requirere, pp. requisitus, seek again, look after, 
seek to know, ask or inquire after, ask for f some- 
thing needed), need, want, < re-, again, + Quss- 
rere, seek: see mivrent^, query, quest"^. from 
the sameX. verb are also ult. E. requisite, etc., 
request. Cf. acquire, inquire, etc.] If. To 
search for ; seek. 

The thirsty Trav*ler 

In vain required the Current, then Impriaon’d 
In subterraneouB Caverns. 

Prior, First Hymn of Callimacbua. 
From the soft Lyre, 

Sweet Flute, and ten-string'd Instrument requirs 
Sounds of Delight. Prior, Solomon, li. 

2. To ask for as a favor; request. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Feire lordyngea, me mervolloth gretly of that ye haue 
me requered, that yo will not that noon know what ye be, 
ue what bo yonre names. Merlin (F.. E. T. B.X ii. 204. 

He sends an Agent with Letters to the King of Denmark 
requiring aid against the Psrlament 

Milton, Eikouoklsstes, x. 
What favour then, not yet possess'd, 

Can 1 for thee require t 

Coirper, Poet’s New-Year’s Gift. 

8. To ask or claim, as of rij^ht and by author- 
ity; demand; insist on having ; exact. 

The same wicked man shall die In his Iniquity ; but his 
blood will I require at ihlne band. Ksek. Iii. 18. 

Doubling their speed, they march with fresh delight, 
Eager for glory, and require the fight. 

Addison, The Cainpafgu. 
We do not require tho same self-control in a child as in 
a man. I'roude, Sketches, p. 67. 

4. To ask or order to do something; call on. 

And I pray yow and requyre, telle me of that ye knowo 

my herte desireth so. Merlin (£. K T. B.), 1. 74. 

In humblest manner I require your highness 
That it siiall please you to declare. 

Shak., Hen. VllL, ii. 4. 144. 
Let the two given extroams he 6 and 48, hutween which 
it is required to find two mean proportionals. 

Hawkins, Cocker’s Decimal Arithinotiek (1686X 
Shall burning J£tna, if a sage requires. 

Forget to thunder, and recall her fires? 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 128. 
Persons to be presented for degrees (other than hono- 
rary) are raoufraa to wear not only a white necktie butalso 
bands. The Academy, Juno 1, 1889, p. 376. 

5. To have need or necessity for ; render neces- 
sary or indispensable ; demand; need; want. 
But moist bothe erthe and aver thai Igrains] ther require. 
Land arglllose or drle hem sleth for yre. 

PaUadiuM, Husbondrie (£. R T. B.), p. 106. 
Beseech yoiu* highness, 

My women may he with for yon see 
My plight r^yires it Sktik., W. T., ii. 1. 116. 
Poetiy requires not au examining bat a believing frame* 
of mind. Macaulay, Dryden. 


•Bim. t-4. Request, Beg, etc. (aee ask^X enjoin (upon), 
prescribe, direct, oommsM. 

rngilllMiBBlrti (r(i li wTi *HII nl \ n. [s Sp. requerir 

mtentoss'Bg,requeHmeiilid;\uWTeqmre^’Onmt.] 

Be gave them their ngtmi; but eei^t leanneu Into [C.: re^iwcaCM pere. sing. subj. of fequies- 1. The TOt of ^niring, in any Benso ; demand; 
■ - ' ^ ' requisition. 


their soul. ~ Pa cvi. 15. 

Let the request bo fifty talents. 

Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 201. 

3t. A question. [Itarc.] 

My prime request, 

Which T do last pronuunotv Ibi D you wonder! 

If you bo maid or no. Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 426. 

4. The state of being desired, or held in such 
estimation as to be sought after, pursued, or 
asked for. 

Your noble I'ullus Aufidlus will appear well in these 
wars, his groat upposer, Coriolaiius, being now in no re- 
quest of his country. Shak,, Cor., Iv. 3. 37. 

Even Gulcciai'dliie's silver history, and Ariosto’s golden 
cantos, gniw out of retpiest., Q. Uarvey, Four Letters. 

Knowledge and fame wore in as great request as wealth 
among us now. Sir W. Temple. 

Ooort Of requesta (a) A funner English court of equity 
for the relief of such iiersuns os addressed the king by sup- 

e istlon. (b) All English tribunal of a special jurisdiction 
the recovery of small debts.— Letters Of requests, (a) 
In Eng. eceles. law, tlie formal instrument by wnleh an in- 
ferior judge remits or waives his natural juriadictioii over 


cere, rest (see requtescence) ; in, in; pare, abl. 
of ;ww?, peace : see peace.] May he (or she) 
rest in peace : a form of prayer for the dead, 
frequent in sepulchral inscriptions. Often ab- 
breviated if. /. i*. 

reqtlleBCence (rok-wi-es'ons), q. [< L. requi- 
csccn(t-)s, ppr. of requiescere, rest, repose, < re- 
+ quicscere, rest: see quiesce, qumcence.] A 
state of quiescence ; rest ; repose. [Bore.] 

Such bolts . . . shall strike agitated Paris if not into 
requiesoenee, yet into wholesome astonishment. 

Carlyle, French Rev., I. iii. 8. 

reqnietoryf (re-kwi'e-tq-ri), n. [< L. requicto- 
rium, a resting-place, sepulcher, < reqniescere, 
rest : see requiescence.] A sepulcher. 

Bodies digged up out of their requietorics. 

Weever, Auoient FuuOTal Monuments, p. 419. 

reqilirable (re-kwlr'^bl), a, [< ME. requera- 
bU\ < OF. requerahlo, < requerre, remiire : see 
require and -able.] 1. Capable of oeing re- 
quired ; fit or proper to be demanded. 


Now. though our actual moral attainment may always 
be for below what our oonscienoo requires of us, it does 
tend to rise in remnse to a heightened requirement of 
conscience^ and wlu not rise without it 

T. U. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 261. 

2. That which requires the doing of some- 
thing; an authoritative or imperativo eom- 
mand; an essential condition; eiaim. 

The requirement that a wife shall be taken from a for- 
eign tribe readily becomes confounded with the require- 
ment that a wife shall be of foreign blood. 

H. Spencer, Frin. of SooloL, 1 298. 

3. That which is required ; something demand- 
ed or necessary. 

The great want and requirement of our age is an ear- 
nest, thoughtful, and suitable ministry. Bdee. Bev. 
«Byn. 8. BequieiU, Bequiremeni (aee requisiteX mandate^ 
injunction, charge. 

reqillrer (rf-kwir'^r), n. One who requires. 

It was better for them that they ahuldo go and reqnyro 
batayle of their enemyes, rather than they sbnlde oqmo 
on them ; for they said they bad sene and berde dsxm 



rmtqffm uA lut tnd mtr of 

fvno four hoth Oou^od. 

B&nMn,ir. o(ltolaMrt*tChron.,n. sixlL 

twMSkf ^kwSr'ing), n. [Verbal n. of re- 
quire^vj Den 


emand; requlBition; requirement, p^ort. 

If requiring fail, he will oompeL 

"■ Ben. V., It 4. 101. 


Shak. 

requisite (rek'wi-zit), a. and n. [Formerly also 
reguisit: ss Sp. Pg. requmto s= it. requinito, ri- 
quisito, < L. requisitus^m, of requirere, seek or 
aak again : see required I. a. Keqtdred by the 
nature of thino^ or by eiroumetances; ueoe8- 
aarv; so needful that it cannot be dispensed 
with; indispensable. 

It la . . . requitU that leanire be taken in pronontlation. 
•uch as may make our wordes platne A most audible and 
aareable to the eare. 

PuUenham, Arte of Kng. Poesie, p. 61. 

God . . . sends his Spirit of truth henceforth to dwell 

In pious hearts, an inward oracle 

To all truth tequitUe for men to know. 

ifilton,F. B.,L 464. 

To be witnesses of His resurrection it was requieUe to 
hareitnown our Lord intimately before His death. 

J, U. Newman, Parochial Sermons, L 280. 
igyL BeeentkU, etc. See neeeeeary. 

n. n. That which is necessary; something 
essential or indispensable. 

The knave is handsome, youiia, and hath all those 
requiaUee in him that foUy and green minds look after. 

Shak,, Othello. IL 1. 2ftl. 
•Byn. NeqvieUe, Nequirement. That which is required 
by me nature of the case, or is only Indirectly thought of 
as required by a person, is called nrequiaUa: that which 
is viewed as required directly by a person or Demons Is 
called a requirement: thus, a certain study Is In the one 
aspect a requieUe and In the other a requirement for adnils*^ 
Sion to college ; we speak of the reauteitee to a great (Him- 
monder or to a successful life ; of tlie requiremente in a 
candidate for a clerkship. Heuce, generally, a retmiaiU is 
more absolutely necessary or essential than a retpitreinent; 
a requisite Is more often material than a requirement; 
a requisUe may bo a possession or somothliig that may bo 
viewed as a possession, but a requirement la a thing to bo 
done or learned. 

reqHisitely (rckVi-zit-1i), ndv. So as to bo 
requisite; iiecessarilv. Boyle, 
requisiteneSB (rek'wi*zit-uos), n. The state of 
being requisite or necessary ; necessity. Boyle, 
requisition (rek-wi-zish'on), n. [< Ol['\ requi- 
sition, F. requisition = Pr. requisicio = 08i). 
roqumcion = Pg. requUdgUlo s= It. reqnmzMne^ 
riquisuHonCf < h, requmtio{n-)y a searching, ex- 
amination,^ requirerfif pp. requmtnsy search for, 
require : see require and requiHite,'\ 1 . The act 
of requiring ; demand ; specifically, the demand 
made by one state upon another for the giving 
up of a fugitive from law ; also, an authorita- 
tive demand or official request for a supply of 
necessaries, as for a military or naval force ; a 
levying of necessaries by liostile troops from 
the people in whose country they are. 

To adminiater equality and Justice to all, according to 
the requisition of hla office. Ford, Line of life. 

The hackney-coach atand waa a^n put Into requisition 
for a carriage to convey this atout hero to hia lodgings and 
bed. Thaekeray, Vanity Fair, xxvi. 

The wars of Napoleon wore marked Iw the enormous 
requisitions which were levied upon Invaded countries. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 129. 

2. In Noots laWf a demand made by a creditor 
that a debt be paid or an obligation fulfilled. — 
8. A written call or invitation: as, a requisition 
for a public meeting. — 4. The state of beinf; 
required or desired; request; demand. 

What we now call the alb . . . was of the sacred gar- 
ments that one moat In rsquisUion. 

Jioek, Church of our Father^ IL 1. 

requisition (fbk-wi-zish^on), r. t, [ss F. rSqui- 
sitionner; fn>m the noun.] 1. To make a 
requisition or demand upon ; as, to requisition 
a community for the support of troops. — 2. To 
demand, as for the use of an army or the pub- 
lic service; also, to get on demanding; seize. 

Twelve thouaand Maaona arc requisitioned from the 
neighbouring country to rase Toulon from the face of the 
Earth. Cafiyte, French Kcv., III. v. 8. 

The night before, the youth of Haltwhlstle, who had 
forcibly requistHonsd the best horses they could UmL start- 
ed for a secret destination. N. and q., 7th ser., III. 845. 

8. To present a requisition or request to : as, 
to requisition a person to become a candidate for 
a seat in Parliament. [Eng.] 
reqHisitiTet (tg-kwiz'i-tiv), a. and n. [< requi- 
site + -ive,^ 1 . a. 1. Expressing or implying 
demand. 

Hence then new modea of speaking : if we Interrogate, 
*tls the intenogatlve mode ; if we nsiulre, *tisthefvqii<i^ 
Uvs. Harris, Hermes, 1. 8. 

2. Requisite. 

.Two things are rsquisUise to prevent a man’a being de- 
ceived. staung/lisst, Originea Baorat, IL ii. {Latham,) 
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n. n. One who or that which makes or ex- 
presses a requisitioxi. 

The rsquisUiss too appeara under two distinct species, 
‘ imperative to inferloriL or precative to au- 
Uarris, Hermes, 1. 8. 

reqHisitor (rf-kwiz'i-tor), fi. r< ML. requisitor, 
a searcher, examiner, i L. requirere, pp. requisi- 
tus, search for, examine : see require,] One who 
makes requisition; specifically, oneempowerc<i 
by a requisition to investigate faelH. 

The property which each individual possessed should 
be at hu own disposal, tnd not at that of any piihlick re- 
quisUors, 

H. M, WMiams, Letters on France (ed. 179(5X IV. 18. 


-ment] 


rtradoB 

frf-kwit'ment), n. 

Requital. 


[< requite + 


The erle Doimlas sore beyng greued with the losse of 
his nacion and fi^dea, enteiidyng a requUement If It were 
poaalble of the same^ ... did gather a houge nrmye. 

i/off, lieu. IV,, an. 1. 

reraget, «. See rearage, 
rerul (re-raP), v, t, [< re- 4- rwifL] To re- 
place on the rails, as a derailed locomotive. 
[Recent.] 

They flnterlocklng bolts] are supposed to have prevented 
the rails being crowded aside, and thus to have made pos- 
sible the rsraUing of the engine. Seribner'e Mag., VI. 846. 

reret. An obsolete form of rear^^ rear"^, rear\ 
reret, See rear^, 

re-read (re-rfid'), v. t, [< re- + rcatl^.] To road 
again or anew. 


reqnlBitory (rf-kwiz'i-tp-ri), a. [= Sp. requi- 
sitorio (cf. Pg. It. requisiioria, n„ a warrant re- 
quiring obemonce), \ ML. requisitorius, < L. re- „ « , , 

quirercf pp. requisifus^ search for, require: see rere-banqnett (rer'baiig^kwet), n. [Early mofl 
r^uisite, require,] 1. Sought for j demanded. 

[Rare.] — 2. Conveying a requisition or de- 
mand. 


The Duke addressed a requisilnry letter to the alcalduH. 
... On the arrival of the roquisiflon there was a serious 
debate. Motuy, Dutch Republic, II. :{(>.r>. 

reqnlBitHXa (rek-wi-si'tum), n. [L., ueut. of 
requisitus, pp. of requirere, search for, require : 
see requisite,] That whien a problem asks for. 
reqilitti r, t. An obsolete form of requite, 
requit (re-kwit')) Same as requite. 

The star that rules my luckless lot 
Has fated me the russet coat, 

And damn'd my fortune to the groat ; 

But, in requil. 

Has blest me wi* a random shot 
O* countra wit. 

Bums, To Janies Smith. 

requitable (re-kwi'ta-bl), a, [< requite + -ahleJ] 
Capable of being requited. Imp, Diet. 
requital (r^kwl^l), n, [< requite + -«/.] The 
act of requiting, or that which reqiiiU^s; return 
for any office, good or bad. (n) in a good seiiso, 
comticnsatlon ; reemmpense ; reward : as, the requital of 
services. 

Such courtesies are real which flow cheerfully 
Without an expectation of requital. 

Ford, Broken Hearty v. 2. 

(5) In a bad sense, retaliation or punlslinietit. 

Remember how they mangle onr Brlttish names abroad ; 
what trespass were it, If wee in requUatt should ss much 
neghxst theirs? Milton, On Def. of Uuinb. Remonst 
sByn. Remuneration, payment, retrihiiiion. Jteptifal 
differs from the otlier nouns indicating reward In express 
Ing most emphatically either a full reward or a sliurti re- 
taliation. Ill the latter sense It conies near reunite (wldeh 
see). 

requite (re-kwlt'), v, t. ; pret. and jip, requited, 
ppr. requiting. [Early nioii. K. also requii, witli 
pret. requit re- 4- quiUt\ v., now only qui0, v.'] 
To repay (cither good or evil), (a) In a gwKi sense, 
to recompense ; return mi equivalent in good for or to ; 
reward. 

They lightly her nujuit (for small delight 
Tlicy had as then her long to entertaineX 
And eft them turned both agalne to light. 

Spenser, V. Q., IV. HI. 47. 

1 give thee thanks in part of thy deserts, 

And will with deeds requUs thy gentleness. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 287. 
(b) 111 a bad sense, to retaliate; return evil for evil for or 
to; punish. 

But warily he did avolde the blow, 

And with his speare requited him agalne. 

Sprrmtfr, V. Q., III. v. 21. 

Pearl felt the sentiment, and requiud It with the bitter- 
est hatred that can be supposecl to rankle in a childish 
bosom. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, vl. 

(o) To return. [Rare.] 

I spent my time much in the visits of the princes, coun- 
cil of state, and great pereons of the French kingdom, who 
did ever punctually requite my visits. 

Lord Herbert q/Chertmry, Life (ed. IloweUsX p. 135. 
vByn. JienMnerate, Beeompense, etc. (see indemnify), pay, 
repay, pay off. ^ , 

requite (rS-kvrtt'), «. [Also requit ; < requitCj v,] 
Requital. [Rare.] 

For counsel given unto the king 
is this thy just requite f 

T. Pretton, Csmbyses. 

requiteftllt (rfi-kwit/fffi), a, [< requite 4- -ful,] 
Ready or disposed to requite. 

Yet were you never that rtajgiite/ul misiruas 

That graced me with one favour. 

Middleton, Yonr Five Gallants, 11. 1. 

requiteleSBt (re-kwit'los), a. [< requite + -/cm.] 

1. Without return or reciuital. 

Why, faith, dear friend, I would not die rsquiteUss. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, lit 1. 

2. Not gi veu in retnni for somothing else; 
free; voluntary. , 

For this His love requileless doth approue^ 

He gone her beelng meerly of free grace. 

Before she was, or could His mercie moue. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. 68. {Davies,) 


E. rere-banket; < rcre, rear^, 4- banquet.] A 
second course of sweets or desserts after dinner. 
Compare reresupper. Palsgrave. 

He came agalne another day In the after nuono, and find- 
ing the king at arere^banqust, and to haue taken the wine 
■umewhat plentifully, turned hack agalne. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. ArberX P* 288. 

rerebrace (rer'bras), «. [< ME. roreiracc, < OF. 
*rerebras, arierebras, arribrebras; as rerCf 
rear^, 4* brace*, w.] The 
armor of the upper nnu 
from the slioulder to tho 
elbow -joint, especially 
when it in of steed or 
leather worn over tlu^ 

Hleove of the hauberk, or 
replacing it. by inclosing 
the arm in a complete 
I'ylinilcr. Also a nitre- 
bras. 



a, rcrcivacc ; b, rubltltee; 
t, v.-iinlirucc- 


Bristes the rerehraee with the 

bronde ryche. 

MoftsArihure (K. K. T. S.X 
[1. 2506. 

rere-brake (rerMiruk), n. An appurtenance of 
a mounted warrior in the fifteenth century, it 
Is said to have been tho oushion funning a hall, or In some 
ciiBCB a ring, used in justs to break the shock to tlio knight 
when forced backward upon the criqiper by the lance. 
Such coiitrlvaiioes aiti known to have been used at the 
time mentioned. 

reredemaint (rer'de-man), n. [Mli., < OF. rerc, 
back, 4- dc, of, 4- main, hand: see wa/w^.] A 
baCk-handed stroke. 

I Bhallwitharrre(/nna 7 /miBoinMkuthciii rohonndc . . . 
that the hcHte stopper that ho hath at tenycu mIioI not well 
Btoppe without a laultu. 

HaU, Richard III., Ml. {Ifalliwea.) 

reredOB (rer'dos), n, [Early mod. E. reredossc, 
also rtrvtiorse, rvardorse (see rvardorsc), < ME. 
^teredos, reredoos, < OF. reredos, < rtre, Titre^ 
n*ar (see rcar^), 4- don, dors, F. dos, < L. dor- 
sum, back: boo dt>rse^.] 1. In arch., ilio ba^k 
of a fireplace, or of an open fire-hearth, as coin- 
moiilv used in domestic halls of medieval times 
and the Renaissance; the iron plate often form- 
ing the back of a fireplace in which andirons 
are used. 

Now hano wo manle chimnles and yet our tenderlings 
complaliie of rheuiiies, catarhs and poses. Then had we 
none but reredosses, and our heads did neuer ake. 

Harrison, Uescrlp. of Eng., 11. 22. 

The reredos, or hnuder for tho fire of logs. In tho centre 
of the hall, continued in nse (in the fifteenth conturyj, but 
in addition to this large flreplaoea were Introduced Into 
tho walla. J. U, Parker, Domestic Arch. In Eng., llL 

2. A screen or a decorated part of the wall 
behind an altar in a church, especially when 



Reredofi and Altar of Lichfield Cathedral. England. 

the altar does not stand free, but against the 
wall; OIL altarpiece. Compare altarpieee and 
retable. 


TWadM 

It wu nnulljp onuuMiihKl with puralUiig; Ao., m- 
peolaUy behind nn nlUr, nnd ■onietimeB wm enriched 
with a profusion of nioheiL buttresses^ pinnaoles, statues, 
and other decorations, which were often (laJntcd with 
brUliaiit colours : nmsdosMr of this kind not unfroquently 
extended across the wlioie bnuuHli of the church, and 
were sometimes carried up nearly to the celling. 

Oxford Qlouary. 

3. In medieval armor^ Hamo an haekjnevc. 
roroe (re-r6'), w, [E. Irid.] The narrow-leafed 
cattail, Ikfjiha anf/mfijolin^ whone leavoH are 
iiHod in uorthwcHt India for making luata and 
for other pun>oHeH. 

rereflef (ror'fof), n. [< nneJUf^ rervflef, 
abbr. of arriera iwj\ F. arriin'e-1ivj\ < arriere^ F. 
arrihre^ bacfk (Hee mir!*). + ./h:/) fi<»f: boo 
I n Scots law, a Hef ludd of a HU]>erior feuda- 
tory; an umler-ficf, held l)y an under-tenant, 
reremonse, rearmouse (rer'mous), n. ; pi. rcrc- 
mu'te, renrmirv f-rniH). IAIho reennome ; < ME. 
reremoas (\i]. rerfrmys), < A8. hreremiiSf a bat, < 
hreran, rjiov(‘, Bliake, atir (boo rear^, «.), + musy 
raouHo: H(^e mouse. Of, flittertnoiisCy JUnder- 
mouse.\ A bat. [Obsolete except in heraldic 

IlHC.] 

iNotJto rcwlo as r«remyit and rest on the dales. 

And Mpuiidc of thu spioerio more than it nedid. 

Riehard the Redden, ill. 272. 
Bftme war witli rere-miee for their leathern wIiikh, 

' 1*0 inake my small elves cemts. 

Shak., M. N. D., II. 2. 4. 

re-representatlve (ro-rep-re-zen'ta-tiv), «. [< 
rr- + represmtatm!.] »eo the quotation. 

Re-rfpreeenteiHve cognitions ; or those In which the o<?- 
eupation of oonsclousness is not hy representations of 
special relations that have liefore lieen presented to coii- 
BciniisnesH; but those in whicli such represented special 
relations are thought of merely as comprehended in a 
general relation. H. Spenerr, Prln. of Psychol., § 4HC). 

rere-BUppert (rer'BU|»^<ir), w. [Also rearsupper; 
dial. resupjHsrj an if < rr- + supper; < ME. rero 
soujwTf rvre-soper, rerc-sojwres OFi^rere-souper, 
< rerOf rierv, behind, + souper, supper: see rear’^ 
and supper,^ A late supper, after the ordinary 
lucal BO called. 

Vse no surfetis nelthir day no nyglit, 

Neither oiiy rere mnqmm, wididi is Imt excivBso. 

iittheeM Hwtk (E. E. T. 8.), p. GO. 
And also slie wold haue rere aopera whanne her fader 
and moder was a hedde. 

Rook t\f the. Knight of 1m Tour Landry, p. a 
The rert-mpfier, or hankut where men ayt downo to 
drynke and oate agayne after their nioatt!. 

Vahtgrave, A('.olastua(ir»40). (UalUwdl.) 
If we ride fu)t Uic faster the worthy Abbot WaUlKNiff's 
prepurailons for a rere^mpper will l)c altogotlior sptdied. 

SouU, Tvunhue, xviil. 

rsrswardt, f^mrearward't, 
res (rez), w. [< Jj. rvsy a thiiif?, property, suh- 
Htanco, affair, case; of doubtful origin; per- 
haps related to Skt. rd, give, rd/, property, 
wealth. Hen<*-e rebus, real^, realism, etc. ; also 
the first element in republic, etc.J A thing; a 
matter; a point ; a eaiise or action. Used in sun- 
dry legal phrases : as, res gaUt, things done, material 
facts ; as in the rule that the converaation accompanying 
an act or forming part of a tranaactioii may usually be 
given ill evidence lui part of the res ged». when tliw act or 
transaction has been given in evidence, altliough suoli 
conversation would oiliorwlse ho incompetent ueoause 
hearsay ; tee judicata, a matter already decided, 
resail (rc-sar ), r. i. [< re.~ + To sail back, 

llofore lie ancliors in his native port, 

Fitmi l*yle rewilimf, and tlie Hpiurtan court. 

Fenttm, in Pope's Odyssey, Iv. 931. 

resale (rtl-HaF), w. [< re- + sale^.'} A second 
sale ; a sale of what, was hc'fore sold to the poH- 
BOBBor; a sale at second hand. 

Monopolies, and coemption of wares for resale, where 
they are not restrained, are great meaiios to enrlcii. 

liactm, Riches. 

resalgart, m. [< me. resalgar, rysalgar, rosaU 
par: see realgar.'] Same as realgar. 

Rnaigar, and niir niateres enbiblng. 

Chaucer, Pit>l. to Oaiion's Yeoman's Talc, 1. 2A1. 
Our chlrurglons and also forrers do find both nrsenicke 
and resolpar to bo . . . aharpe, butte, and burning things. 

TopnU, ISeasto (l«07X p. 429. {UaUitvelt.) 
resalute (Te-Ba-lut')» V, t. [< rr- -f salute,] 1. 
To saiiiU' or greet anew. 

To reealutc the world with sacred light. 

Milton, P. L., xl. 134. 

2, To salute in return. 

Tliey of the Court made obelsaiiee to him, . . . and lie 
in like order remluted them. ilakluyVa ropa//M, II. 171. 

res ang^ta domi (rez un-gUB't|i dd'mi). [h. : 
res, a tiling, cireuinstance; angusta, fern, of aa- 
gustus, narrow; domi, locative of domus, house: 
Ht*e res, august, and domc^.] Straitened or nar- 
row <*/ircumstances. 

resarceld (re-Biir-8e-la')» d* Same as resar- 
celcd. 
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mamlad, nnreellad (rf-aHr'seld), a. In 
her,, separated by the field showing within. See 
BaroeIod.~Qroassaroelsd.reaeroa]e^ 8eeero«i. 
resauntt, n. Same as resaaut, 
resawing-machine (r^sft'ing-ma-Bhen^), n. [< 
re 4* sawinp, verbal n. of saw'^, «?., + machine,] 
Any machine for cutting up squared timber 
into small stuff or boards. E, H. Knight, 
resayvet, n. An obsolete variant of receive, 
rescailleti n. An obsolete variant of rascal, 
rascateti V, t, [Also recscette, riscate (f) ; < It. ris- 
cattare, redeem, ransom, rescue, = Bp. reecatar 
= Pg. resgatar, ransom (et, OP. rachater, rache- 
UiT, F. racheter, ransom, redeem, repurchase), 
< Ij, re-, back, + ex, out, 4* capture, take : see 
capacious,] To ransom. 

The great Honour yon have acquired by your gallant 
Comportment in Algier, in re enoHng so many English 
Slaves. Uowdl, Letters, 1. v. sa 

rescateti 4^* L< It. riscatto = Sp. roseate = Pg. 
resgate, ransom, rescue j from the verb : see res- 
cate, V.] Hansom; relief; rescue. 

Ellery day wee were taken prisoners, by reason of the 
great dissension in that kingdonic ; and eue^ morning at 
our departure we must pay resait foure or flue pagles a 
mail. UakluyVa Voyages, II. 222. 

reschowef, V, and n. A Middle English form 
of rescue, 

rescind (re-siiur), h [< of. (and F.) re- 

scinder = Sp. Pg. reseiudir = It. rescindfre. cut 
off, cancel, < L. rescinderc, cut off, auuul, < re-, 
back, 4- aoindcrc, pp. scissus, cut: see 

1. To cut off; cut short; remove. 

Contrarily, the great gifts of the king are Judged void, 

his unnecessary e»eiises are rescinded, his superfluous 
cut off. Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, p. 108, App. 

2. To abrogate ; revoke ; annul ; vacate, as nn 
act, by the enacting authority or by superior 
authority : as, to rescind a law, a resolution, or 
a veto; to rescind an edict or decree; to re- 
scind a judgment. 

Even in the worst times this power of parliament to re- 
peal and rescind charters has not often been exercised. 

Webster, Speech, March 10, 1818. 
The sentence of oxllcagalnat Wlieelwright wasraseinded. 

Hifl^ U. 8., 1. 349. 

3. To avoid (a voidable con tract). Bishop, 

a. Repeal, lUmke, etc. (see abolish), reverse, take back. 

rescindable (re-sin'da-bl), a, f= F. resdnda- 
bk; as rescind 4- -able,] CaimbJe of being re- 
scinded. Imp, Ifict, 

resdndment (re-sind'ment), u, [= F. re^cindc- 
mcnl; as rescind 4- -ment.] The act of rescind- 
ing: rescission. Imp, IHct. 
resdsBion (rf-sizh'on), n, [= F. rescision (for 
'^rescission) = rescision = Pg. reseis&o = It. 
rescissUme, < iXt, rescissio{n-), a making void, 
annulliniiL rescinding, < L. resHndere, pp. rescis- 
sus, cut off : see rescind,] 1 . The act of rescind- 
ing or cutting off. 

If any man infer upon the words of the prophets follow- 
ing (which declare this rejection and. to use the words of 
the text, rescision of their estate to have been for their 
idolatry) that by this reason the governments of all idola- 
trous nations should be also dissolved . . . ; in my Judg- 
ment it followeth not. Baeon, Holy War. 

2. The act of abrogating, annulling, or vacat- 
ing; as, the rescission of a law, decree, or judg- 
ment. 

No ceremonial and pompous rescission of our fathers* 
Climes can be suffloient to iiitemipt the succession of the 
curse. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 778. 

Ho I the daitnlo of Chdshifl] would communicate with the 
mikado, and endeavour to obtain the resousion of the 
present orders. F, O. Adams, Hist. Japan, 1. 446. 

3. Tho avoiding of a voidable contract. 

He [the seller] was bound to suffer rescission or to give 
oonipensatloii at the option of the buyer If the thing sold 
had undisclosed faults which hindered the free possession 
of it. lSneyc,Rra.,XX1.20d, 

rescisso^ (r^-sis'q-ri), a, [= F. rescisoirv = Bp. 
Pg. rescisorio = It. rescissorio, < IJ^. rescissorius, 
of or pertaining torcsciiiding,< Ij. rescindtre, i>p, 
rescissus, rescind: see rescind.] Having. power 
to rescind, cut off, or abrogate; having tue ef- 
fect of rescinding. 

1*0 pass a geiiend act rescissory (as It was oallodX annul- 
ling ml the parliaments that had neon held since tho year 
1U33. Burnet, Hist. Own Tlniot, an. 1661. 

The general Act rescissory of Klfd, which swept away thu 
li^dHlativo enactmontH of the Covenanting Parliament. 
Second General Council tf the Presbyterian AUianee, 1880, 

[p.970. 

ResdlSOry aotloiui, in Scots law, those actions whereby 
ileods, etc., are declared void. 

rescore (re-skor'), V. t. [< re- + score.] In 
music, to score again ; arrange again or dif- 
ferently for voices or instruments. 

7eB(R)11Bf, w. [< ME. r€S(U}us, re^couse, < OF. 
rescous, rescos, also rescousse, F. resamsse, rc- 


eausse » Pr. resoosaa as It. riseeesa (ML. lafles 
restmssa), a resoae, < ML. as if ^reexousBOf hoBh, 
pp. of VmcoMtsrc, rescue: see nweus, e.] Same 
as rescue. 

For none hate he to the Oreke hadde. 

No also for the rssoous of the town, 

No made him thus in annes for to uadde. 

Chauosr, TroUus, i. 478. 

rescribe (rf-skrib'), v, t, [=s OP. rescrire ss Sp. 
resoribir xs Pg. rescrever ss It. riscrivere, < L. 
resorihere, write back or again, < re-, again, 
back, 4- scribere, write: see scribe,] 1. To write 
back. 

Whenever a nrinoe on his being oonsolted reseribss or 
writes back toferamus, he dispenses with that act other- 
wise unlawful. Ayliffe, Parergoii. 

2. To write again. 

Calling for more paper to reseribe them, he showed him 
the difference betwixt the ink-box and the sand-box. 

HowdU. 

rescribendary (re-skrib'en-d&-ri), n,\ pi. re- 
scrihendaries (-riz). [< ML. rescribendarius, < 
L. resoribendus, gerundive of rescribere, write 
back: see reseribe,] In the ifom. Cath, Ch,, an 
officer in the court of Homo who sots a value 
upon indulgences. 

rescript (re^skript), n. K OP. rescrit, rescript, 
F. rescrit = Pr. reschrich = Cat. rescrit ss Bp. 
reseripto = Pg. rescripto, rescrito as It. rcscritto, 
< h, rescriptum, a rescript, reply, neut. of re- 
scriptus, pp. of rescribere, write back : see re- 
scfibe,] 1. The written answer of an emperor 
or a pope to (lucstions of Jurisprudence offi- 
cially propounded to him ; hence, an edict or 
decree. 

Maxlminus gave leave to rebuild [tho churchosl. . . . 
Itpon which rescripi (Miith the stoty) tho Chiistlona were 
overjoyed. Jer. TayUsr, Works (ed. 1886), I. 16«. 

The society was established as soon as possible after the 
receipt of tho Tapal rescript 

B. A. Freeman, Norman Ck>nquost^ III. 74. 

2. A counterpart. Bouvier, 
rescril^on (re-skrip'shon), n. [< OP. rescrip- 
tion, F. rescription, < LL, rescrip tio(n-), a re- 
scri])t, < L, rescribere, pp. reacriptua, answer in 
writing: see rescript and reseribe,] A writing 
back; the answering of a letter. 

You cannot oblige me more than to he punctual in re- 
seription. Lowday, Letters (1062X p. 31. (Latham.) 

re8cri](itiTe (re-skrip'tiv), a, [< rescript 4- -ire.] 
Pertaining to a rescript; having the character 
of a rescript; decisive. 

rescriptiYely (r§-skrip'tiv-li), adv. By re- 
script. Burke. [Rare.] 
rescnable (res'kq-^bl), a, [< OF. rcscouahle, < 
rcscorre, rc^courro/Vesoue : sec rescue and -able,] 
Capable of being rescued. 

Everything under force is reseuaUe hy my function. 

Oayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. llS. 

rescue (ros'ku), v, ; pret. and pp. rescued, ppr. 
resetting, [Early mod. E. also reskuc, rcskew; < 
ME. reskewen, rescouen, rcscowen, < OP. rcscorre, 
resexiurre, rcskeurc, resquerre (ML. reflex res- 
mere) = It. riscuotere (ML. reflex rescutere), 
rescue, < L. re-, again, 4* excuterc (pp. excua- 
sus), shake off, drive away, < ex-, off, 4- quatere, 
shake: eoequash^, Ct. rescous,] I. trans, 1. 
To free or deliver from any confinement, vio- 
lence, danger, or evil; liberate from actual re- 
straint; remove or withdraw from a state of 
exposure to evil: as, to rescue seamen from 
destruction by shipwreck. 

Eroulcs reseawed hire, parde, 

And brought hire out of helle agayne to bl]rs. 

Chaucer, GcxmI Women, 1. 616. 

That was doped the resoouse, for that ‘Vortiger was 
reseowed whan Aungis the salsne was slain and chaoed 
oute of the place. JferNn (E. £. T. B.X Ui. 680. 

Draw forth thy weapon, we are beset with thieves ; 

Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man. 

Shak., T. of the 8., lii. 8. 288. 

2. Ill law, to liberate or take by forcible or il- 
legal means from lawful custody: as, to rescue 
a prisoner from a constable, vgyn. i and 8. To ro- 
tskix recapture. 

H.t intrans. To go to tho rescue. 

For when a chaumbere sflre is or an halle, 

Wei more node is it sodenly resoowe 
Than to dispute, and axe amonges alle, 

How is this candele in the strow yfalle. 

Chaucer, TroUui^ ill. 867. 

rescue (res'ku), n, [Early mod. E. also reshue, 
rcskew ; from the verb. The earlier noun was 
rescous, q. v.] 1, The act of rescuing; deliv- 
erance from restraint, violence, danger, or any 
evil. 

Spur to the rescue of the noble Talltot. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VL, Iv. & ISk 



fUfhti^ tanbn, ioddeii rmeumt and trne lore 
Crown'd aftor tilaL i^linor*s Ftold. 


9. In law, the forcible or illegal taking of a 
person or thing out of the custody of the law. 
JFang, Sir John, I bitmI yon. . . . 

'Pid. Keep them off, Bardolph. 

Fanff. A rmous / a rtwue / Skat,, 2 Hen. IV., IL 1. 61. 


lUtcus ia the tarolbly and knowingly freeing another 
from an arrest or Impnaonment ; and it is generally the 
same offence in the strangers rosoning as it would nave 
been in a gaoler to have voluntarlhr permitted an escape. 

lW«e(nii^Clum.,lV. a. 
Besene Ihott, money paid for the rescue or asslstanoe In 
the rescue of stolen or raided property. See mHoL 


Instead of his alii ten milk kye, 

Jamie Telfor has gotten thirty and three. 

And he has paid the reteus skot, 

Baith wi’ good and white monle. 

Jamie TtHfer (Child’s Ballads, VI. 115). 
To n^e a resone, to take a inisoner forcibly from the 
custody of an officer. 

Thou gaoler, thou, 

I am thy prisoner; wilt thou suffer them 
To make a reemef 5kalr., C. of E., iv. 4. 114. 


»8yiL 1. Release, liberation, extrication, redemption, 
rescue-grass (res'ka-grAs). n. A species of 
brome-grass, Bromus unioloUles^ it is native in 
South America, perhaps also in Texas, and lias been Intro* 
duced witli some favor as a forage-grass into several coun- 
tries. In the wannest parts of the southern United States 
it is found valuable, as producing a crop in winter and early 
spring. See prairie ffraee. Also called ASbkroder's praw. 
rescuer (res'ku-Ar), n. One who rescues, 
rescussee (res-ku-se'), n. [< reseu8s(or) + 
In law, the party in whose favor a res- 
cue IS made. 

rescussor (res-kus'or), w. [< ML. rettenmor, < 
reacutere, pp. reHCtuam, rescue : see reacue, res- 
cftmJ] In law, one who commits an unlawful 


rescue; a rescuer. 

reseat, A Middle English form of raised, 
rese'^t, V- A Middle English form of race ^ . 
researcih^ (re-s6reh'), v, t. [< OF. reeerchcr, re- 
cercer, rechercher, F, recherche (= It. rioercare), 
search diligently, inquire into, < re- 4* eercher, 
search: see aeareh,] To seai'ch or examine 
with continued care; examine into or inquire 
about diligently. [Rare.] 


It is not easy ... to reeeareh with duo distinction . . . 
in the Actions of Knilnont Personages, both how much 
may have boon blemished by the envy of otliers, and what 
was corrupted hy their own felicity. 

Sir U, WoUan, Reliquim, p. 207. 


research^ (re-sArch'), n. [< OF. recerclie, F. 
recherche, dial, resaarche, reaaerchc = It. rl- 
ccrca, diligent search; from the verb: see re- 
acaroh^,v,} 1. IMligent inqiiiry, examination, 
or study; laborious or continued search after 
facts or principles; investigation: as, micro- 
scopical research; historical reaearchca. 


Many medicinal romodys, cautions, directions, curiosi- 
ties, and Arcans, which owe their birth or illustration to 
his indefatigable reeheretm. Evelyn, To Mr. Wottoii. 


He sucks liitelligenco in ov’ry dime. 

And spreads the honey of his deep rematch 
At his return r- a rich repast for me. 

Cowper, Task, Iv. 112. 


2. In music, an extemporaneous composition 
preluding the performance of a work, and in- 
troducing some of its leading themes. [Rare.] 
«Syn. 1. InvetiigaHinn, Inquiry, etc. (see examiwUiM%\ 
exploration. 

research*^ (re-sArch')^ V, [< re- + search,'] To 
search again ; examine anew. 

researcher (r^sAr'ohAr), w. [< research^ + -eri. 
Of. F. rcchermeur as It. ricerentore.] One who 
makes researches; one who is engaged in re- 
search. 


He was too refined a reeeareher to lie open to so gross 
an imposition. Steme, Tristram Shandy, il. 19. 

researchfnl (re-sArch'ffil), a, [< research^ + 
Full oi or characterized by research; 
making research; inquisitive. 

China, in truth, we find more interesting on the surface 
than to a more reeeafthful study. The Ameriean, VII. 280. 

reseat (re-set' )» V, t [< re- + seat,] 1. To 
seat or set again. 

What ! will yon adventure to reeeat him 
Upon his father’s throne? Bryden, Spanish Friar, v. 2. 

2. To put a new seat or new seats in ; furnish 
with a new seat or seats: as, to reseat a church. 

Tronsers are re-mated and repaired where the material 
is strong enough. 

mayheu), London Labour and London Poor, II. 8H. 

rdseau (ra-z6'), «. [F., a not or network, OF. 
reael ss It. reticello, a net, < ML. ^retioellum, dim. 
of L. rete, a net: see reie,] In lace-making, 
the ground when composed of regular uniform 
meshes, whether of one shape only or of two 
or more shapes alternating. 

The flne-meshed ground, or r*eeau, which has been held 
to be distinctive of “point d'AlenfK^n.” 

Enayc, Brit,, XIV. 186. 
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ItfiTnil k iNrtdM, bride ground when the brides are ar- 
ranged with great regularity ao as to resemble a nhMau 
pro^^y ao oaueiL or net ground. 

res^ (rf-sekt^), v, t [< L. reaectua, pp. of re- 
aeeare (> It. riaeoare, riaegare =s Sp. Pg. reaegar 
as OF. reaequer, F. rMquer), cut off, cut loose, 
< re-, back, + aeeare, out: see section, Cf. risk,] 
To cut or pare off. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the advanced 
soigery of the period [Roman emptrej is the freedom with 
which bones were reemted. including the long Inmes, the 
lower jaw, and the upper Jaw. Eneye, Bril., XXI 1. 675. 
RagiCttng flractnre, a fracture produced by a rllle-ball 
which hashit one of the two bones of the foreann or leg, 
or one or two of the metacarpal or metatarsal lames, mid 
has taken a piece out of the bone hit without injury to tlie 
others. 

reseett (re-sekt'), a. and n, [< L. reaectua, pp. 
of reseenre, cut off; see resect, r.] I. a. Cut 
off; resected. 

I ought reject 

No soul from wished immortmitiis 

But give them durance when they are remet 

ITrom organised corporeitie. 

Dr, U, Mure, Psychathsnasin, 1. ii. 46. 

U. n. In math,, the subtaogeut of a point 
on a curve diminished by the abscissa, 
resection (i*6-8ek'8hpn), w. [== F. resection, < IjL. 
reaectio(ti-),' a cutting off, trimming, pruning, < 
L. reaecare, pp. reaectua, cut off : sec rcm*/.] The 
act of cutting or paring off; sneciilcally, in 
aurg,, the removal of the articular extremity 
of a bone, or of the ends of the bones in a false 
articulation ; excision of a portion of some part, 
as of a bone or nerve. 

Some surgeons reckoned their remetinne by the hiindrcil. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XX VII I. 422. 
Resection of the larynx, a partial lai^ngectoiiiy. 

resectional (re-sck'shpn-al), a. [< resection + 
-al,] Of or pertaining to, or consisting in, re- 
section. 

Plastic and remctional operations. 

Alien, and Neurol., X. 4tH). 

Reseda (r^-se'dR), n. [NL. (Touniefort, 1700) 
(ef. F. rtisctla == I), reseda =r G. reaedc =r Sw. 
I)an. reseda), < L. reseda, a plant, < rcacdarc, 
calm, < re-, back, + sedare, calm: see acdatirc. 
According t o Pliny (XXVII. 12, 106), the plant 
was so called because it was employed to al- 
lay tumors by pronouncing the fonnula reseda 
morbos,] 1. A genus of polypetalous plants, 
type of the order Uesedaeese, it is cliaracterlsed 
by cleft or dissected and utiequol petals, by an iirn-shsped 
receptacle dilated behind, bearing on one side the ten to 
forty stamens, and by a capsule three-lobcd and open 
at the apex. There are almut species, or inmiy more 
according to some authoriL mid all very variable. They 
are most abundant in the ModltmTaneun region, especial- 
ly Spain and northern Africa, found also in Syria. Teiaia, 
and Arabia. They are erect or decumbent herns, with 
entire or divided loaves, and nicemed Mowers. H. luteola 
is said to be diuretic and diaphoretic. See miffmouftte, 
and, (or Ii. luUa, ham-rocket. For R. luteola, see dyer'e^ 
weed, weld, wood, yeUow-wced, and adi qf Jerusalem (un- 
der otAi); alsoyaude. 

2. [/. e.] A grayish-green tint. 

ResedaceSB (res-e-da^e-e), w. pi [NL. (A. P. 

de (vandolle, 1813), < Heaeda + -aecfe.] An «)r- 
der of dicotyledonous plants of the cohort Pa- 
rictales, characterized by a curved embryo with- 
out albumen, a four- or eight-parted calyx, mi- 
nute glands in place of stipules, an open estiva- 
tion, small an*! commonly irregular petals, and 
usually numerous stamens. There are about 7o spe- 
cies, by some reduced to 45, belonging to 0 genera, all but 
11 species being included in Reseda, the type. They ai'e 
annual or perennial herbs, with scattereii or clustered 
leaves, which are entire, throe-parted, orpinnatifld; and 
with small braoted flowers in racemes or spikes. Their 
range is mainly that of Remda, excepting OUyomeris with 
3 species ill Cape Colony and I in California. 

ressek (rS-sek'), v, t, and i, [< re- + seek.] To 
seek again. Imp, Diet. 

reseize (rS-sSz'), v, t. [< re- + 1. To 

seize again; seize a second tiim*.-— 2. To put 
into possession of; reinstate: chiefly in such 
phrases as to be reseized of or in (to be repos- 
sessed of). 

Next Archigald, who for his proud disdayne 
Deposed was from princcdome hoverayne, . . . 

And then therein reseised was againu. 

Spe^wer, F. Q., II. x. 45. 

3. In law, to take possession of, as of lands and 
tenements which nave been disseized. 

Whereupon the sheriff is corotiianded to reseim the laud 
and all the chattels thereon, and keep the same In his cus- 
tody till the arrival of the Juatlces of nssirc. 

Blaekstone, Com., III. x. 

reseizer (re-se'z6r), w. One who rcseizes, in any 
sense. 

reseizure (re-so'zur), w. [< re- + seizure,] A 
second seizure; tfio act of seizing again. 

1 moved to have a resetzure of the lands of George More, 
a relapsed recusant, a fugitive^ and a practising traytor. 

Baton, To Cecil. 
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NmU (r6^1')< «’• <• [< re- + To Mil 

a^iain; sell, m what has been recently bought. 

I will not tmU that heere which shall bee oonfuted 
heere-ofter. Dyly, Euphues and his England, p. 389. 

resemblablef (r§-zem ' bla-bl ), a, [< ME. reacm- 
blahle, < OP. reatmhlablc','<, rcaembler, resemble: 
see resemble,] Capable or admitting of being 
compared ; like. 

These arovris that I speke of hccre 
Wore alle fyve on ooii iiiaiiuri^ 

And alle were they resemtialde. 

Rom, qf the Rom, L 985. 

resemblance ( r$-zom ' blans) ,u, [ < ME . rcsem- 
blaunee, < OF. resemblance, resaemblance, F. rea- 
semblance s= It. rassemhranza ; as resemblan(t) 
+ -cc.] 1 . The state or property of resembling 
or being like ; likeness ; similarity either of ex- 
ternal f<)rm or of qualities. 

Though with those streams he no resemblanee hold. 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold. 

Sir J. Denham, Cooper's Hill, 1. 166. 
It would be easy to indicate many jiolntsof resemblance 
hutwocn the subjects of Diocletian and the people of that 
(\ilcHtial Fnipire where, during many centuries, nothing 
has bi'uti learned or nuleHrncd. Macaulay, Hiatory. 

Very definite resemhlanees unite the lobator with the 
wiKKlIouae, the kingcrali, the waterflea, and the bamade, 
and separate them from all other animala 

Huxley, Lay Sermons^ p. 108. 

2. Homothiiig similar ; asiniilitude; a point or 
detail of likeness ; a representation ; an image ; 
semblance. 

Fairest resemldance of thy Maker fair, 

Thou oil things living gaxe on. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 688. 
He is then described as gliding through the Garden un- 
der the resemblance of u Mist. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 351. 
The soul whoso sight all-qulckcning grace renews 
Takes the rese/uManee of the good she views. 

Couper, Charity, 1. 896. 

3t. Likelihood; probability. 

I*rov. But what likelihood is in Uiat? 

Duke. Nut a resemManee, liut> a cerialtiiy. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 208. 

4f. A simile. 

Been iher none othere maiier remmblanees 
That ye may llkne your parables unto, 

But if a suly wyf be (miii of tho? 

Chaucer, I’rol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 868. 
I will set them all foortli by a triple dlulslon, exempt- 
. ing the genemll Similitude as tlieir common Aiiiioostimr, 
and 1 will cal him hy the name of Retmnblanre. 

Puttsnham, Arte of Kiig. Foesic, p. 801. 

6t. Look; regard; show of affection. 

With soft. stghCH and lovely setiiblaunces 

He ween'd that his affuutlon entire 

She should aroad ; many rrmmblaunees 

I'o her he made, and niaiiy kind remenihmiinces. 

,Spenser, F. Q., 111. vll. 16. 
Term of resemblanoet, n general name, 
rescmblant (re-zom'blant), a. [< F. reaaom- 
blant, ppr. of resaembler, resemble: see resem- 
ble.] Hearing or exhibiting resemblance; re- 
sem bl i iig. [Obsolete or rare . ] 

The Spanish woolls are grown originally from the Eng- 
lish sheep, which by that soyle (xesemUant to the Downs 
of England) . . . are come to that fineness. 

Golden Fleece (.md), (Nates.) 
What marvel then If thus their features were 
Remtnblant lineaments of kindred birth? Southey. 

resemble (ro-zcm'bl), v. ; prot. and pp. resem- 
bled, pnr. resembling, [< ME. resenmen, < OF. 
rvseniUr, reasamhUr, ressembler, ¥, rcaacmbler 
= Pr. reaaertiblar, ressemlar ss It. riacmhrarc, < 
MTj. as if *r€simuiarc,<, L. re-, again, + atfiit/ tore, 
simulate, imitate, copy, < aimilis, like : see simi- 
lar, simulate, semhle, and cf. aaaembh'^,] I. 
trana, 1. To be like to; have similarity t4), in 
form, flgure, or qualities. 

Each one resembled the children of a king. 

* Judges vlli. 18. 

The soule, in regard of the spiritual and iiiimortall sub- 
stance, resembleth him which is a Spirit. 

Purckan, Pilgrimage, p. 16. 

The river, as it flows, resembles the air that flows over it 

Emerson, Nature. 

2. To represent as like something else; liken; 
compare ; note a resemblance. 

Th* other, al yclad in gannents light, . . . 

Ho did resemUf to his lady bright; 

And ever his faint hurt much earned at the eight 

Spenser, F. Q., III. x. 21. 
Unto what is the kingdom of God like? and whereuiito 
shall 1 remnUe It Y Luke xlil. 18. 

at. To imitate ; simulate ; counterfeit. 

The ChinlHiiH ... if they wonld resetnble a deformed 
man, they paint him with short habitc, great eyes and 
beard, and a long nose. l*urehas, Fllgrirange, p. 487. 

Then was I commandcfl to stand upon a box l>y tho wall, 
and to spreail my anus with tho noodle in thorn, and to 
resemble the death iiiKUt the cross. 

Quoted In S. Clarke's Examples (1671X P* TtO. 



membte 

n.t intrana. To be like; have a resemblance ; 
appear. 

And Merlyn, that wel rtmmtUd to Dretel, doped the 
porter, . . . and the! dought it was Bretol and lurdan. 

MeHin{Y.. B. T. S.), I. 76. 
An huge tablet this fair lady bar 
In hir liandes twain all this to dednro, 
Hetembling to bo fourgod all of-new. 

Jium. of Partenay (£. E. 'L'. H.), 1. 4521. 

resembler (re-zoin'bl6r), n. One who or tliat 
which resembles. 

Tartar Is a bo<1y by itaelf that has few reminblera in the 
world. htrtfle. Works, 1. 516. 

r6B6mbling (re-zem'bliTi;^), a. Like; similar; 
homogeneous; congruous. 

They came to the side of the wikmI where the hounds 
were . . . many of them in colour and marks so rsasni* 
bling that it showed tliey were of one kind. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

Good actions still must be maintained with good, 

As bodies nourished with remmblittg food. 

Drjfden, To Ills Bacred Majesty, 1. 78. 

re86mblingl3r (n>zom'bling*li), adv. Bo as to 
resemble; witli reHemblance or verisimilitude. 

The angel that holds the book, in the Sevolationi^ de* 
scribes him reftemJ4in(/ly. JSoyle, Works, II. 402. 

reseminate (re-sem'i-nat ), V. t [< Li. resemina- 
of resrmtnare (> It. riseminare = Bp. re- 
Hcmbrar = Pg. rcseniear = OF. resemer^ F. ten- 
svmcr), sow again, begot again, < rr?-, again, + 
seminare, sow : see seinimte. Of. disseminate,'] 
To propagatio again ; beget or produce again by 
seed. 

Concernhig its generation, that without all conjunction 
it [the phwnixj bi^gets and itself, hereby we 

Introduce a vegetable production in animals, and unto 
sensible natures transfer the propriety of plunta 

Sir T. hnwius, Vulg. Err., lit 12. 

resend (ro-8ond')» [< + send,] To send 

again ; send back ; return. 

My book of "The hurt of hcaiitig,*' Ac., I did give unto 
yon : howbeit, if you be weary of it, you may rt eend it 
again. J. Srmlfard, liOtturs (I'arker Sue., l^i53), 11. 116. 

1 sent to iier . . . 

Tokens and letters which slie did reeend. 

Shak., All's Well, 111. 6. 12.^ 

resent (ro-zont'), v, [< of. resenUr^ ressmUry 
F. resseiUir ssVr, rrsentir = Oat. ressentir =s Bp. 
Pg. resent ir = It. risen tircy < ML. *^resentircy fool 
in return, rosont, < L. re-, again, + sentirvy foel : 
see scA'nty sense. Of. assent^ eonsenty dissent,] Ij 
irnns. If. To porcoivo by thc< sonses ; have a 
keen or strong sense, porcoidioii, or feeling of; 
be affected by. 

'I'is by my touch alone that yon remnt 
What objects yield delight, what dlm^ontcnt. 

,/. Braumtnd, Psyche, Iv. 156. 

Our King neury the Seventh quickly resented hlfi drift. 

FiUler, (Weheter.) 

Honoe, spocifically — 2f. To scent; perceive 
by the sonso of smell. 

rerchance. os vultures are said to sniclllhe earthllness 
of a dying corpse ; so this bird of prey Lthe evil spirit whom 
the writer supposes to have personated Samuel (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 14)1 resented a worse than eartlily savour in the soul 
of Saul,-— as evidence of his death at hand. 

FvUer, JKrufaiic State, v. 4. 

3t. To give tlio odor of ; present to the sense of 
smell. 
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2. To feel resentment; be indignant. 

When he [Fompey] bnd carried the oonMtlshlp for a 
friend of his, against the pursuit of Syll#, . . . Sylla did 
a little resent thereat. Baeon, Friendship (ed. 1887). 

The town highly reiented to see a person of Sir William 
Temple's ohataoter and merits roughly used. 

Swift, Battle of the Books, Bookseller to the Reader. 

resenter (r$-zen'tdr), n. One who resents, in 
any sense of that word. 

resentftll (rf-zent'ftd), a, [< resent + -ful] 
Inclined or apt to resent; full of resentment. 

To soften the obdurate, to convlnoe the mistaken, to 
mollify the reeerUfui, are worthy of a statesman. 

Johneon, Works, II. 647. 
Not for prud'ry’s sake, 


Where does the pleasant air remnt a sweefor breath? 

Drayton, Folyulbioii, xxv. 221. 

4t. To have a certain sense or feeling at some- 
thing; take well or ill; have satisfaction from 
or regret for. 

He . . . began, though overrate, if> remni the injury he 
had done her. B. Jonmm, New Inn, Arg. 

Many hero shrink in tlielr Shoulders, and are very sen- 
sible of his Departure^ and the Lady Infanta remntut It 
mure than any. Ilotveil, Letters, I. ill. 25. 

6. To take ill ; consider as an iniurv or affront ; 
be in some de^e angry or provoked at.; hence, 
also, to show anger by words or acts. 

Thou thyself with scorn 
And anger wouldst remnt the offer'd wrong. 

Miltoti, P. L., ix. aoo. 
An Injiirtoiis or slighting word is thrown out, which wo 
think ourselves obliged to remrU. 

Bp, AtUrbury, Bemions, I. x. 
Mankind remnt nothing so much as the intrusion upon 
them of a new and disturbing truth. 

Leslie Steven, i:^ig. Thought, 1. 1 17. 

6t. To bear; endure. 

Very hot - - Boiiltry hot, upon my liouo'ir — phoo, my lady 
Whiinsey how does your ladisnlp rm».ni it? I shall be 
most horribly tann'd. 

D'lfr/ey, A Virtuous Wife (1**80). (Wright) 


-8^^ 5. See angeri^. 


intrawt, 1. To have a certain flavor; 


Vessels full of traditionary pottage, remniin^ot the wild 
gourd of human Invention. Fuller, Pisgah Sight, liL 8. 


But dignity's, rernntfvl of the vrrong. 

Cowper, Task, ill. 79. 
"Ssm. Irascible, choleric, vindictive, ill-tempered. See 
anger^, 

reflentfally (rf-zent'fiil-i), adv. In a resentful 
manner; with resentment. 

resentimenti frf-zeu'ti-ment), n. j;< ML. *1-6- 
sen timentum ; i resen tmen f.] 1 . Feeling or sense 
of anything; the state of being deeply affected 
by anything. 

I . . . choose rather, being absent, to contribute what 

* aydes I can towards Its remedy, than, being present, tore- 
new her sorrows by such expressions of remnliment as of 
ooorse use to fall from friends. 

Evelyn, To his Brother, O. Evelyn. 

2. Bosentment. 

Though this king might have remnliment 
And will t' avenge him i)f this Injury. 

Danui, Civil Wara Iv. 5. 

resentingly (re-zen 'ting-li), adv, 1 f. With deep 
sense or strong perc.eption. 

Nor can I secure myself from scorning deficient to him 
that more remntingly considers the usefiuness of tliat trea- 
tise In that I have not added another of superstition. 

Dr. n. More, PhUosophical WHtings, Ueii. Pref. 

2. With resentment, or a sense of wrong or 
affront. 

resentiye (rfi-zen'tiv), a. [< resent + -ivr.] 
Cjuick to feel an injury or affront; resentful. 

From tho keen remntive north, 

^ long oppression, by religion rous'd, 

The guardian army came. Tkemaon, Liberty, Iv. 

resentment (re-zeut'ment), n. [Early mod. E. 
also resentimeiUy rejtsetiiimcnt ; < OF. (and P.) 
ressentiment = Sp. resentimiento = Pg. resenti- 
mento s= It. risentimento, < ML. *reseniimentiimy 
perception, feeling, resentment, < resentire, 
feel, resent: see resent and -ment] It. The 
state of feeling or perceiving ; strong or clear 
sensation, feeling, or perception; conviction; 
itnjiression. 

It is a greater wonder that so many of them die with so 
little resentment of their danger. Jer. Taylor. 

You cannot suspect the reality of my resentments when 
I decline not so criminal an evidence thereof. 

Parker, Platonic Philosophy, Dedication. 

2. The sense of what is done to one, whether 
good or evil, (at) A strong perception of good ; grati- 
tude. 

We need not now travel so far as Asia or Greece for in- 
stances to eiihaunse our due rapentmenhrof God's beneflts. 

J. Walker, Hist Eucharist. (Fares.) 

By a thankful and honourable recognition, the convoca- 
tion of the church of Ireland has transmitted In record to 
posterity their deep resentment of his singular services 
and great abilities fii this whole alTsir. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), II. 74. 
(5) A deep sense of injury; the excitement of passion 
which proceeds from a sense of wrong offered to one's self 
or one's kindred or friends ; sh:ong displeasure ; anger. 

In the two and thirtieth Year of his Reign, King Edward 
began to shew his Bssentment of the stubborn Behavlonr 
of nis Nobles towards him in Times past. 

BaJeer, Chroniolel^ p. 09. 
Not youthful kings In battle seised alive . . . 

E'er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 

As thou, sad virgin I for thy ravish'd hair. 

Pope, R. of the L., Iv. 0. 

Resentment is. a union of sorrow and malignity: a com- 
bination of a passion which ail endeavor to avoid with a 
passion which all concur to detest Johnson, Rambler. 

Although tho exerdse of resentment is beset with nu- 
merous incidental pains, the one feeling of gratlflod ven- 
geance is a pleasure as real and Indisputable as any form 
of human delight. A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 142. 
■•Byn. 2. (b) Vexation, Indignation (see angeri), irritation, 
ranKling, grudge, heart-burning, animosity, vindictive- 
ness. 

reseratet (res'o-rat), r. t, [< L. reseratusy pp. 
of reserarty unlock, unclose, disclose (> It. pwer- 
rare =: OF. (and F.) resserreVy shut up again), < 
re-y back, + seray a bar for fastening a door (< 
screrBy join, bind !).] To unlock; open. 

There appears no reason, or at least there has been none 
given that 1 know of. why the reseraiing operation (if 1 
may so speak) of sublimate should be confined to anti- 
mony. BoyU, Works, 111. 79. 

resenrancet (rf-z^r'v^ns), n. [= It. riserbaneay 
riservattza; as reserve '^ -ance.j Beservation. 


We [Bdvrnd R] •!« d«Med that the 
Riflits and Titles . . . lie to geneid woi^ 

fimmet, Reoorda n. IL Na fio. 

resenratioii (rez-^r-va'shpn), n. [< OF. rtuer- 
vaUony F. rSaervatian ss Pr. reservatio ss Sp. re* 
servacion ss Pg. reservagdo ss It. riserbaeiondy ri- 
servaeian€y reservastioneyi ML. re8ervatio{n-)y< L, 
reservarey reserve: see rem^e.] 1. The act of 
reserving or keeping back: reserve; conceal* 
ment or withhololng from aisclosure. 

I most unfelgnedly beseech your lordslilpto make some 
reservation of your wrongs. Shak., All’s Well, IL & 230. 

2. Something withheld, either not expressed or 
disclosed, or not given up or brought forward. 

He has some reservation, 

Some concealed purpose, and close meaning sure. 

B. JoTtson, Every MLan in his Humour, ilL 2. 

3. In the United States, a tract of the public 
land reserved for some special use, as for 
schools, the use of Indians, etc. : as, the Crow 
reservation. Also reserve. 

The first record [of Concordi now remaining is that of a 
reservation of land for the minister, and the appropriation 
of new lands as commons or pastures to some poor men. 

Kmerson,msi. Discourse at Concord. 

4f. Tho state of being treasured up or kept in 
store; custody; safekeeping. 

He will'd me 

In hoedfull'st reservation to bestow them [presoriptions]. 

Shak., All's Well, L 8. 28L 

5. In law: (a) An express withholding of cer- 
tain rights the surrender of which would other- 
wise follow or might be inferred from one’s act 
(Mackeldey) ; a clause or part of au instrument 
by which something is reserved. 

I gave you all, . . . 

Made you my guardians, my depositaries ; 

But kept a remrvaHon to bo follow’d 

With such a number. iSfAoilr., Lear, iL4. 266. 

(h) Technically, in the law of convovancing, a 
clause by which the grantor of real property 
reserves to himself, or liirnself and nis suo- 
* cessors in interest, some new thing to issue 
out of the thing granted, as distinguished from 
excepting a parti of the thing itself. Thus, if a 
man convoys a farm, saving to himself a field, this is an 
exeeptkm ; but it he saves to himself a right of way through 
a field, tills is a reseroatiofi. (c) The right created 
by such a clause.— 6. Ecclcs.: ^a) The act or 
practice of retaining or preserving part of the 
consecrated eucharistio elements or species, 
especially that of bread, uncotisurned for a 
shorter or longer period after tlui celebration 
of the sacrament. The practice has existed from early 
times, and is still in use in the Roman Catholic, the Greel^ 
and other churches, ({specially to provide for the com- 
munion of the sick and prisoners, (p) In the Boman 
(Catholic Church, the act of the Pope in reserv- 
ing to himself the right to nominate to certain 
benoflees. 

On the 1st of October he [the Fopc] appointed Reynolds 
by virtue of the remrvation, and iinnietfiatcly filled up the 
see of Worcester which Reynolds vacated. 

Stubbs, Ckmst. Hist, 1 884. 
reserv a tion, a tract of land reserved by the 
State or nation as the domain of Indians. [U. s.]— Mentil 
reservation, the Intentloual withholding of some word 
or clause necessary to convey fully the moaning of the 
speaker or writer ; the word or clause so withheld. Also 
okiM mental restriction. 

Almost all IRomau Catholio] theologians hold that it is 
sometimes lawful to use a mental rvservatioH which may 
be, though very likely it will not be, understood from the 
ciroumstanoes. Thus, s priest may deny that he knows a 
crime which ho has only leamt through sacramental con- 
fession. Bom. Cath, Diet, p. 572. 

Reservation syitemithe system by which Indians have 
been provided for, and to some extent governed, by con- 
fining them to tracts of public lands reserved for the pur- 
pose^ and excepting them from the rights and obligations 
of orainary cltisens. [U. B.] 

reservatlYe (r§-z6rWa-tiv). a, [< reserve + 
-alive. Cf. conservative.] Tonding to reserve 
or keep’; keeping; reserving. 
reBervatory (rf-zftr'v^-t^n), w.; pi. reserva- 
tories (-riz). [= F. r^ervoir (> E. reservoir) as 
Sp. Pg. reaertfatorioy < ML. reservalorium, a 
storehouse, < L. reservare, keep, reserve: see 
reserve. Doublet of resenfoir.J A place in 
which things are reserved or kept. 

How I got such notice of that subterranean reservatory 
as to moke a computation of the water now concealea 
therein, peruse the propositioos concerning earthquakes. 

» Woodward. 

rOBenre (rS-z6rv'), v. t . ; pret. and up. reservedy 
ppr. reserving. [< ME. reserven, < OF. reservery 
F. rdserver =* Pr. Sp. Pg. reservar sa It. riser- 
bare, riservare, reservarCy < L. reservare, keep 
back, < ro-y back, + sarrarc, keep : see serve. Cf. 
conserve, ohservcy preserve.] 1. To keep back; 
keep in store for future or other use ; preserve ; 
withhold from present use for another pur- 
pose ; keep book for a time : as, a reserved seat. 



tb«liiUl« whSoh I bate 
rifinMtf agaliMt tile time of Job xzxfUt ts, 2S. 

Tike iioli ami'a omiiiire^ bot reimi tby Judgement 
49ltak.,Umlet, I. 8. 68. 

Hie greet powers of pointing he rmrvu for evento of 
wliiob the slightest details are interesting. 

Jroeatftoy, Uistoiy. 

Sf. To preserve; keep safe; guard. 

One in the prisra. 

That should by private order else have died, 

. I have rtmrved dive. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 472. 

In the other two destructions, by deluge and earth- 
<iuake, it is fsrther to be noted that the remnant of peo- 
ple which hap to be namrved are commonly ignorant 

Baerntf Vicissitudes of Things (ed. 1887> 

At Alexandria, where two goodly pillars of llieban mar- 
ble recenw the memory of the place. 

Sarklyt, Travailei^ p. 08. 

Farewol. my noble Friend, cheer up, and remrve your- 
self for better Days. HoteeU, Letters, A. 76. 

8. To make an exception of; except, as from 
the conditions of an agreement. 

ITor. Shall our condition stand? 

Char. It shall; 

Only remrwdf yon claim no interest 
In any of our towns of garrison. 

Shot., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 107. 

The old Men, Women, and alcke Volkes were tetutnud 
from tills Tribute. Pwrehat, Pilgrimago, p. 870. 

^Byn. 1. Heiierve, HBtain, ete. SeeXPMp. 
reserve (re-z6rv')> n, [< OF, reserve, F. reserve 
= Sp. Pg. reaerva ss It. riserba, riserva, a store, 
reserve ; from the verb : see reserve, v.] 1 . The 
act of reserving or keeping back. — 2. That 
which is reserved or kept for other or future 
use ; that which is retained from present use 
or disposal. 

Whore all is due^ make no rese r ve. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., 1. 1. 

Still hoarding up, most scandalously nice, 

Amidst their virtues, a reserve of vice. 

Pope, FipiL to Aowe's Jano Shore. 

8 . Something in the mind withheld from dis- 
closure ; a reservation. 

However any one may concur In the general scheme. 
It la atlU with certain reserves and deviations. 

Addison, Freeholder. (Latham.) 

4. Self-imposed restraint of freedom in words 
or actions; the habit of keeping back or re- 
straining the feelings; a certain closeness or 
coldness toward others; caution in personal 
behavior. 

Upon my arrival I attrilmtod that reserve to modesty, 
which I now find haa its origin in pride. 

Goldsmith, Citisen of the World, iv. 
Fasting and prayer sit well upon a priest, 

A decent caution and reserve at least. 

Cowpsr, Hoiie, 1. 404. 
Instead of scornful pity or pure scorn. 

Such flue reserve and noble reticence. 

Tennyson, tieraint. 

5. An exception ; something excepted. 

Each has some darling lust, which pleads for a reserve. 

Dr. J, Boyers. 

Is knowledge so despised, 

Or envy, or what reserve foiblda to taste? 

MUton, P. L., V. 61, 

In the minds of almost all religious persons, even in the 
most tolerant countries, the duty of toleration is admitted 
with tacit reserves. J, S. Mill, On Liberty, L 

0, In law, reservation. — 7. In banking, that 
part of caxiital which is retainod in order to 
meet averse liabilities, and is therefore not 
employed in discounts or temporary loans. See 
bank*^, 4. 

They [the precious metsls] are employed as reserves in 
banks, or other hands, forming tho guarantee of pa])er 
money and cheques^ and thus becomli^ the instrument of 
the wholesale payments of society. 

Nineteenth Csntwry, XXVI. 806. 

8. MiUt. : (a) Tho body of troops, in an army 
drawn up for battle, reserved to sustain the 
other lines as occasion may require ; a body of 
troops kept for an exigency, (b) That part 
of toe fighting force of a ooimti^ which is in 
general held back, and upon which its defense 
18 thrown when its regular forces are seriously 
weakened or defeated : as, the naval reserve, in 
countries where compulsory service ezists, as Germany, 
the reserve denotes technically that body of tnmps in the 
standing army who have served in the line, before their 
entry into the landwehr. The period of service is about 
tour years. (<•) A magazine of warlike stores sit- 
uated between an army and its base of opera- 
tions.— 0. In iheol., the system according to 
which only that part of the truth is set before 
the people which they are regarded as able to 
comprehend or to receive with benefit : known 
also as economy. Compare discipline of the se^ 
erei, under discipline.— 10. In calico-printing 
and other prooesses, same as resiai, 2.— 11. 
Same as reservation, 3.~oonnBoticut Bmerre, 
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and in the proMnt Stafo et Ohio, which the State of Oon- 
ueotiont . in ceding Iti'daims upon western landi^ reserved 
toitielf fortheparposesof aechoolfnnd.— Ckdd ragarv, 

the gold held by the United States treasury for the re- 
demption of United States notes. This fund was first ac- 
cumulated for the reaurapUoit of apeoie payments, and at 
that date (Jan. 1, 1870) amounted to over $U4.uoqooa 
By the provisions of the act of July 1*2, 188*2, it was prac- 
tically fixed at $10(V()00,00a In April, 1888, it flnit fell 
below this sum ss a result of the policy of the treasury 
(under the ‘‘parity" clause of the act of July 14, 18u0) in 
paying the treasury notes of 1890, on demand, in gold ; 
and by January, 1884, fell to 166,660,000. To n^plenlsh 
the fund the government sold bonds— -960,000,000 of :> per 
cent, bonds in January, 1884 ; 150,000,000 of 6 per cent, 
bonds in November, 1884 ; about 962,00(^000 of 4 per cent, 
bonds in February, 1886; and 9100,000,000 of 4 per cent, 
bonds in January, 1880.— Xu rMWXVt, in store ; in keep- 
ing for other or future use.— ReMTVe air. Same as tv- 
sidual air (which see, under airl).— Without reserve. 
See the quoutton. 

When a sale is announced as %pUhotd reserve — whether 
tho announcement be contained In the written pai'tic- 
ulars or be made orally by the auctioneer — that, accortl- 
ing to all tho eases, both at law and in equity, means not 
merely that the property will bo peremptorily sold, but 
that neither the vendor nor any one acting for him wilt 
bid at tho auction. Bateman. 

»8yn. 1. Betention.— 4 Bestraint, distance. 

reserved (re-z(jrvdO» p- a. l. Kept for ail’ 
other or future use; retained; kept back. 

He hath reasotia reserved to himself, which our frailty 
cannot apprehend. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. o:i7. 

2. Showing reserve in behavior; backward in 
communicating one’s thoughts; notopeu, free, 
or frank; distant; cold; shy; coy. 

The man I tmat, If shy to me. 

Shall find me as reserv’d as he. 

Coioper, Friendship. 

New England’s poet, soul reserved and deep, 
November nature with a name of May. 

Lowtdl, Agassiz, ill. 6. 

8. Retired; secluded. [Bare.] 

They [the pope or ruffel will usually lie. abundance of 
them Uwether, in one reserved place, where the water is 
deep and runs quietly. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. Major), p. *286, i. 15. 
4. In decorative art, left of the color of tlic^ 
background, as when another color is work(*(l 
upon the ground to form a new gi’ound, tho 
pattern being left of tho first color— Case re- 
served.. See easel — Beserved case, in the Horn. Catti. 
Ch., a sin the fKiwer to alMolve from which Is reserved to 
the l*ope or his legate, tho ordinary t»f the diocese, or a 
prelate of a religions ortler, other confessors not iNiing 
allowed to give absolution. A sin, to he reserved, iniiKt 
be external (one of word or deed), and siitncientljy pntved. 
No sin is reserved in the case of a person in artxcxdu nn/r- 
Reserved lls4 in tho British 7 Mvy, a list of offitasrH 

R ut on half-pay, and removed from active services hut 
able to be (^lod out on tho contingency of there neing 
an iiiBUfficieiicy of oflloers for active sm-vicc.— Beeerved 
power, in Scots law, a reservation made in deeds, settli'- 
nionts, etc. lleserved powers are of dilforcnt sorts ; ns, a 
reserved jpouwr.of burdening a property ; a reserved ptnrer 
to revoke or recall a aettlement or other dee<l.— Reserved 
powers, in U. S. const, law, powers pertaining to sover- 
eignty, but not delated to a nqiresentativo lasly ; more 
speoifloally, those powers of the people which arc not 
delegated to the United States by tne Constitution of the 
(Miuiitry, but remain with the respective States. Tlu! na- 
tional government n<MBesaes no ^>wers hut siicli ns have 
been delegaUsi to it. The States have all that tliuy in- 
lusrited from the Britlah rarliament, except such as they 
have surrendered, either by delegation to the Hnlted 
States, or by prohibition, in their respective constitu- 
tions or in the Constitution of tho United Statos. 83 UI. 
1. Excepted, withheld.— 2. Hestrained, cautious, uncom- 
municative, unaooial, unsociable, taciturn. 

reservedly ^re-z6r'ved-li), adv. In a rosc^rved 
manner; witli reserve; without open ness or 
frankness; cautiously; coldly. 

Ho speaks reservedly, but he speaks with force. Pope. 
reservedneSB (re-zAr'ved-ncs), n. The char- 
acter of being reserved; cloBoiiesa; lack of 
frankness, openness, or freedom. 

A certain mrrv’cfneiaii of natural! disiiosition, and morall 
discipline learnt out of the noblest I’hilusopliy. 

Jfdtow, Apology for Smectymnuns. 

reservee (rez-6r-ve')» W- [< rtUietvt^, pp. of 
r^erver, reserve : see reserve,'] In law, one to 
whom anything is reserved. 
r686rVBr (re-z6r' v6r), n. One who or that which 
reserves. 

reservist (rd-z6r'vist), «. [< F. ^rtfsennste ; os 
reserve + A soldier who belongs to the 

reserve. [Recent.] 

The town was full of the tnilitaiy reserve, out for the 
French autumn manmuvres, and the reservists walked 
speedily mud wore their formidable grest-coats. 

B. L. Stsvenstm, Inland Voyage, p. 172. 

reservoir (rez'6T-vwor), n. [< F, riservoir, a 
storehouse, reservoir; seo rcservatory. Doublet 
ot reservatory.] 1. A place whore anything is 
kept in store ; usually applied to a large recep- 
tacle for fluids or liquids, as gases or oils. 

What is his IGod’s] creation lesa 
Than a capacious reservoir of means 
Form’d tor his use, and ready at his will ? 

Chntfpsr, Task, U. 201. 


iWbipiiMnt 

The fly-wheel is m vsst rmrvoir Into which the engine 
pours its energy, sudden floods sltemsUug with droughts: 
but these succeed each other so rapidly, and the area of 
the reservoir is so vast, that ita level remains uniform. 

B. S. Ball, Fjqier. Mechanics, p. 207. 

Specifically — 2. A plaeo where water collects 
naturally or is stored for use when wanted, as 
to supply a fountain, a canal, or a city, or for 
any other purpose. 

Tlioro is not a spring or fountain but are well provided 
with huge cistenis and reeervoin of rain and snow water. 

Addison. 

Here waa the great basin of the Nile that received every 
dn^p of water, even from tlie pasaing ahower to the I'oar- 
iiig moniitain torrent that drained from (Central Africa 
toward the north. This waa the great reservoir of the 
Nile. Sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 268. 

8. In anat., a receptacle. See rectptaeuhm. 
— 4. In bot, : (a) One of tho passages or cavities 
found in many plant-tissues, in which are se- 
creted and stored resins, oils, mucilage, etc. 
More frequently called receptacle. l)o Jiary, 
(Jomp. Anat. (trans.), p. 202. (ft) A scied or 
any organ of a plant in wliich surplus assimi- 
lated matter (reserve material) is stored up for 
subsequent use.-. MuoUage-reservolrs. Beemncf- 
Reservoir of Pooqu^ name as reeeptaeulum 
chyli (whl(;h sec, under ree«ptao%iltm). 

reservoir (rez'ftr-vwor), V. t. [< rcsertmr, n.] 
To himish with a reservoir; also, to collect and 
store in a reserx’oir. 

Millions of pttols of oil havu been lost, owing to the in- 
eftlclent way In which it is reservoired and nbirod. 

Sci. Amer., N. H., LVni. 62. 

reservor (re-zftr'vpr), n. [< reserve + -or^.] 
In law, one Vho reserves. Story, 
resets (re-sot'), w. [< MK. reset, etc., < OF. re- 
ect, receii, etc. ; see roc-eipt, ?i.] If. Same as re- 
ceipt, 5, 6. — 2. In Scots law, tho receiving and 
harboring of an outlaw or a criminal.-- Reset of 
theft, the offensu of receiving and keeping goods know- 
ing them to be elolcti, and witli an iiitoution to conceal 
and withhold thorn from tho owiiur. 
resets (renset'),^. /. ; prot. and pp. rcsetted, ppr. 
resetting. [< MK. reseten, ctc.,< OF. recetcr, etc., 
receive: seo receipt, r.] If. Same as receipt, — 
2, 111 ScAits law, to rectdve and harbor (an out- 
law or criminal) ; rcuudve (stolen goods). 

Wo shall seo If an Fingllsh hound Is to harbour nnd reset 
tho Southrons horo. SeoU. 

Gif ony ydil men, that lias not to live ot thare nwin to 
Iclf apon, bo rcsett within llio lando . . . 

Quoted in BUbton-Turner's Vagrants nnd Vagrancy, p. 888. 

reset'*^ (re-set'), v. t. and i, [< re- + 80 fl.] To 
sol. again, in any stume of tho woni set. 
reset'*^ (re-set'), n. [< reset*'^, r.] 1. The act of 

resoiting. — 2. In x)rinling, maiter sot over 
again. 

resettable (re-sot'a-bl), a. [< resets + -able.] 
Cajiablt* of being resel . 

('ups . . . with gems . . . 

Moveable and resettable at will. 

Tennyson, Lover's Tale, Iv. 

resetter^ (nl-set'ftr), n, [< resell + -cr^.] In 
Scots law, a receiver of stolon goods; also, one 
who harbors a criminal. 

I thought him an industrious, peaceful man — If he 
turns rcsetter of idle companions and night-walkers, the 
place must be rid of him. <SSeott, Abbot, xxxv. 

Wicked thtevuH, oppressors, and peacebreakers and re- 
scuers of theft. 

BitSmi-Tumcr, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 849. 
resetter'*^ (re-set' 6r), n. [< rcset'l + -er^.] One 
who resets or places again, 
resettle (re-set '1), v. [< re- + settle*!,] I. trans. 
To settle again; specifically, to install again, 
as a minister in a parish. 

Will the houae of Austria yield . . . the least article 
of strained and even uaurped prerogative, to resettle the 
minds of those princes In tne alliance who are alarmed at 
the consequences of . . . the emperor’s death? 

Swift, Conduct of the Allies. 

n. intrans. To become settled again ; spe- 
cifically, to bo installed a second time or anew 
in a parish. 

resettlement (re-set'l-mont), n. [< resettle + 
-ment,] The act of rosottling, or the process 
or state of being resettled, in any sense, 
reshl (rosh), a. [Ori^n obscure. Cf. ra^fti.] 
Fresh ; recent. HaUiwell. 
resb'*^ (resh), n, A frequent dialectal variant 
of rush^. 

reshape (re-shii|>'), v. t. [< re- + shape,] To 
shape again ; give a new shajm to. 
reship (re-ship'), v. t, [< re- + ship.] To ship 
again: as, goods reshipped to Chicago, 
reshipment (re-ship’^ment), n. [< reship + 
-ment.] 1. The act of shipping a second time; 
specifically, the shipping for exportation of 
what lias* been imported. — 2. That which is 
reshipped. 
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rasianoet (rez'i-ans), f». [< OP. '^reseanee^ Vfl- 
siance, resncanfsH^ < ML. reHkU‘titiaf residoneo: 
Heo residmuief and «f. stance. Doublet of rcsi- 
dmicc,'] IteHidenco; ubodt*. 

Bescilved there t<> tiittke his rettianee, the teat of IiIm prin- 
cipal ity. KfUi/ltui, 1174 (1. (Nareg.) 

The King forthwith haniHhiMl all KloinniinffM • . • out 
uf hlHKingdomu, CominuiidfTiK hiH Muruhaiit- 

AdventiirerH) which had a HnfUtnea iti Aiitweri*, t4> return. 

liacAm, liiat. Hen. Vil., p. ISO. 

resiantt (nj/Zi-ani), a. and w. l< OF. rcfdant, 
reacaiitf r(mmv\ < Ij. resi(ini{1-)H, rosidoiit: see 
resident. Doublet of I. a. liesidont; 

dwelling. 

Articlofl (U)ncoiued and detemiiiied for the Commiiaion 
of the MurcharitH of this coinpaiiy rmtaiU in Pruaeia. 

ilaklufft'g Vcyagu, I. 250. 
I have already 

Dealt hy IJiiiliretiiiH with the Allobrogea 
Here regiant in Rome. B, JonsoHi Catiline, iv. 3. 
Reliant rolll, in law, rolls naming the reaianU or resi* 
dents in a titliinv, etc., called over by tlie sttiward on 
bolding uourt-leet. 

n. n. A reHideni. 

Touching the custom of ''suit and service*’ fi. e., grind* 
lug corn, Ac.) of the *'mianf« and inhabitants of Whal* 
ley ’’ to said antieiit tiillls . . . 

Jiecord Sftc, iMWAtghire and Chenhire, XI. 70. 
All manner of folk, regianU or subjects within this his 
(the King of Kiiglatid’s) realm. 

QuoIimI in Jl, Dixon'g Uist. Church of £ng., Hi., note, 
reside (rv-zid'), r. u ; pret. and pp. resided, ppr. 
residinff. [= D. rcsideren = G. rasidiren = Dan. 
rvsiderv = Sw. residera, < OF. reskUr, vernacu- 
larly renter. F. reskkr =r Sp. Fg. residir It. 
risedcrc, < L. rcsiderv, remain behiiHl, rt^nide, 
dwell, < ro-, back, + sederv, »it (= K. sit)*, see 
sit. VA. preside.] 1. To dwell penuaneiitly or 
for a coiisitlerable time ; have a settled abode 
for a time, or a dwelling or home ; specifically, 
to be in oflleial residence (said of holders of 
benefices, etc.). 

To bathe in flerv floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed Ice; 

'I'o be imprison'd in the viewless winds. 

Shak., M. for M., ill. 1. 122. 
TIumo Sirens regided in certain pleasant islands. 

Bacon, Moral Fables, vi. 
Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Maj'v renideg, 

Bumg, Flow Ceiitly, sweet Afton. 

2. To abide or be inherent in, as a quality; in- 
here. 

Excellence, and <|uantity of energy, recide in mixture 
and composition. Bacon, riiysical Fables, ii., Kxpl. 

It Is ill man and not in his circumstances that the secret 
of his destiny regideg, Oladgtane, Might of Klght, p. 21. 

3t. To sink to the bottom, as <if liquids; settle; 
subside, in general. 

llie madding AVinds are hush’d, the Tempests cease. 
And cv'ry rowling Surge regideg in Peace. 

Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
•sByn. 1. Sojourn, Continue, etc. (see abidd), be douii- 
oUed. be domiciliated, make a home, 
rasidence (rez'i-dens), n. [< ME. residence, < 
OP. residence, F. residence = I*r. residensa, rc- 
sidencia = Sp. Pg. rcsidencia = It. residensda, 
residenj:a (=1). resides tie — (I. res idem: = Dan. 
residents = 8w. residens, < P. ), < ML. residentia, 
< L. resklen{t~)s, resident: see resident. Doub- 
let of rcsianee.'] 1. The act of residing or 
dwelling in a place permanently or for a con- 
siderable time. 

What place is this? 

Sure, something more than human k(N3ps rctddgncg here. 

Fletcher (aiul another), Sea Voyage, il. 2. 
I upon my frontiers hero 
Keep regkJenee. MUUm, I*. L., ii. OW). 

Ambassadors In ancient times were sent on special oc- 
casions by one nation to another. Their regfdenee at for* 
oign courts is a practice of modem growth. 

Woolgey, Introd. to Inter. Law, $80. 

2. A place of residing or abode; especially, 
the place where a person resides; a dwelling; 
a haoitation. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath reeidenee and medicine ]K>wer. 

Shak., U. and J., iL .3. 24. 
What is man Y . . . 

Once the blest residence of truth divine. 

Coteper, Truth, 1. 3«7. 
In front of this esplanade [Plaxa de los Algibes] is the 
splendid pile oommenoed hy Charles V., and intended, It 
is said, to oollpse the reeidenee of the Moorish kings. 

Irving, Alhambra, p. 57. 

3. That in which anything permanently rests 
or inheres. 

But when a king sets himself to handy against the high- 
est court and reeuiertee of all his regal power, he then, in 
the single person of a man, fights agunst his own inalesty 
and kingship. Mdton. 

4. A remaining or abiding where one’s duties 
Ho, or whore one’s occupation is properly car- 
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ried on ; setdes.^ the presenee of a bishop in hii 
diocese, a canon in his cathedral or coUegiate 
church, or a rector or an incumbent in his bene- 
fice : opposed to non-residence. 

He is ever in his parish ; he kcepeth reeidenee at all 
times. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

Reeidenee on the part of the students appears to have 
been sometimes dispense<l with {at the university of Siena], 
Rncye. Brit., XXIII. 887. 

6. In law : (a) The place where a man’s habi- 
tation is fixed without any present intention of 
removing it therefrom; domicile. (&) An es- 
tablished abode, fixed for a considerable time, 
whether with or without a present intention of 
ultimate removal. A man cannot tlx an Intentionally 
temporary domicile, for the Intention that it he tempo- 
rary makes it in law no domicile, though the abode may 
be sullloiently fixed to make it in law a residence In this 
sense. A man may have two residences, but only one can be 
his domicile. The bankruptcy law uses the term residence 
Bpeoificslly, as contradlstiuguished from dotnicile, so as to 
free cases under It from tno difficult and embarrassing 
presumptions and circumstances upon which the dlstinc- 
lions b^weeu domicile and reeidenee rest. Residence Is 
a fact easily ascertained, domicile a question dilHciilt of 
proof. It is true that the two terms are often used as 
synonymous, but in law they have distinct meanings. 
{Bump.) 8ee resident. 

Reeidenee is to he tuken In Its Jural sense, so that a 
transient absence does not interrupt it. 

Woolgey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. ill., p. 488. 

6t. («) The settling or settlement of liquors; 
the process of clearing, as by the settling of 
sediment, {h) That wTiieh settles or is depos- 
ite<], us the thick part, of wine that has grown 
old ill bottle. 

HipogUuii [It], a substance. Also reeidenee in vrlne flit- 
ting toward the bottom. Florio. 

(c) Any residue or remnant. 

When moate is taken quyte awaye, 

And voydurs in presence, 

1*iit you your trenchonr in the same, 

And all your resydenee. 

Rabeeg Rook(1&. K. T. 8.), p. 80. 

Divers reeidenees of bodies are thrown away as soon as 
the distillation or oalcination of the body tliat yielded them 
is ended. Bttyle. 

aS3nL 1. Domiciliation, Inhabltuiicy, sojourn, stay.-' 2. 
Home, domicile, mansion. Hcc abidei. 
residencer (rez'i-den-s^r), n. [< ME. residen- 
C4r, < (JF. reside ncicr, < ML. residentiarivSf a 
clergyman in rtmidence: see residetttktry,^ A 
clergyman in residence. 

AUe prechers, reeidencerg, and persones that ar greablc 
I of similar degree I . . . 

They may bi) set scniely at a stiuyers table. 

Babeeg Book (E. K. T. S.X p. 180. 

Their humanity Is a ]egge[l)ow] to the Regidetieer, their 
learning a Chapter, for they leanie it commonly before 
they read it. 

Bp, Earle, Mioro-ooamograpbio, TheO^immon 8ingliig-meii 
[in CatlimlnUl Cliiirchus. 

residency (rez'i-den-si), 71.; pi. residencies 
(-siz). [As residence (see •eg).'] 1, Same us 

residence. 

That crime, which hath so great a tincture and reeidency 
ill the will that from thence only it liath its being criminal. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1685X II. 415. 

Specifically — 2. The official residence of a 
British resident at the court of u native prince 
in India. 

8tr Henry Lawrence immediately took steps to meet the 
danger [the mutiny in LiicknowJ by fortifying the reek 
dency and accumulating stores. Encyc. Brit., XV. 60. 

3. A province or administrative division in 
some of the islands of the Dutch East Indies, 
resident (rez'i-dent ), a. and n, [< ME. resident, 
< OF. resident, fesidant (vernacularly rcseant, 
resiant: see resiant), F. r^sklent, rdsidant =: Pr. 
resident Pg. It. residente, < Ij. residcH{t-)s, 
ppr. of residere, remain behind, reside ; see 
reside.^ I. a, 1. Residing; having a seat or 
dwelling; dwelling or having an abode in a 
place for a continuance of time. 

The forain merchants here resident arc for the roost part 
English. Sandyg, Travailes, p. 7. 

Authority hemelf not seldom slueps, 

Though resident, and witness of the wroqg. 

Cowper, Tame, iv. 5M. 

2t. Fixed; firm. 

The watery pavement is not stable and resident like a 
rock. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 820. 

3. In sodl. : (a) Remaining in a place the whole 
year; not migratory: said especially of birds. 
{U) Pertaining to or consisting of residents : 
as, the resident fauna; a rcsidiint theory. — 4. 
Having one’s abode in a given place in pursuit 
of one^ dutv or occupation : as, he is minister 
resident at tnat court. 

n. n. 1. One who or that which resides or 
dwells in a place permanently or for a consid- 
erable time; one residing: as, the American 
residents of Paris. — 2. In UtWf one who has a 
residence in the legal sense. See residence. 
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MtMml Mid iti oontnnr, nan-mUMt, tn mot..<ii>niMow 
ly nnnd to refer to abode, Irrespective ol the Sbsesoe of 
intentloii to remove. 

3. A public minister who resides at a foreign 
court : the name is usually given to ministers of 
a rank inferior to that of ambassadors. 

Wc have receiv’d two Letters from your Majesty, the 
one by your Envoy, the other trsnsmitted to us from our 
ReeiderU Philip Meadows. 

jrOton, Letters ol State, Oct. IS, 1068. 

This night, when we were In bed, came the resident of 
several piiticos (a serious and tender man) to find ns out 
Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

4. In eod'L, an animal, or a species of animal, 
which remains in the same place throughout 
the year: distin^ished from migrant or nisi- 
tant: said especially of birds. — 5. In feudal 
law, a tenant who was obliged to reside on his 
lord’s land, and not to depart from it. — 6. In 
India: (a) Previous to the organization of the 
civil service, a chief of one of the commercial 
establishments of the East India Company. 
(6) Later, a roprosontative of the viceroy at an 
important native court, as at Lucknow or Delhi. 
— 7. The governor of a residency in the Dutch 
East Indies. nSyn. 1. Inhabitant, inhablter, dwdlcr, 
sojourner. 

residental (rez'i-den-tal), a. [< resident +-al.] 
Residential. [Rare.] * 

The hoaiiilfnl residenUU apartments of the Pitt! Palace. 

U. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 808. 

residenter (rez'i-den-t^r), n. [< late ME. resi- 
denier, < resident + -er^. Cf. residmeer.'] A 
resident. [Scotch and U. S.] 

1 write as a residenter for nearly three years, having an 
intimate aciiualiitance with “the kingdom" |of Fife] of 
some fifteen years’ standing. N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 02. 

residential (rez-i-den'shal), a. [< residence 
(ML. residentia) + -ah'] delating or iMsrtaiii- 
ing to residence or to residents; adapted or in- 
tended for residence. 

Such 1 may presume >oaghly to call a residential exten- 
sion. Qladktone. 

It la incillcal college for women | has no residsnlial hall, 
nor is it desirable, perhaps, that it should have any. 

Fortnightly Rev., S. 8., XXXIX. 24. 

It may be added that roowbmftof has been good English 
at least since 1000. 

J. A, U. Murray, in N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 184. 

residentiary (rez-i-den'shin-ri), a. and n, [< 
ML. residtmtiarius, being in residonoo, a clergy- 
man in residence, < residentia, residence ; see 
residence.^ I, a. 1. Having or keeping a resi- 
dence; residing; especially (eccles,), Imiind to 
reside a certain time at a cathedral ebure.h: as, 
a canon residentiary of 8t. Paul’s. 

CJhrlst was the conductor of the Israelites into the land 
of (Canaan, and their resulentiarjf guardian. Dr. H. More. 

'I'here was express power given to the bishops of Lin- 
coln and Dmdon alone to create another rfsieffntfarp can* 
onry In their own patronage. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIII. 180. 

2. Of or pertaining to a residentiary. 

Dr. John Taylor died 1700, at bis residentiary house, 
Amen Corner. N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 447. 

II, «.; pi. residentiaries {‘Tiz). 1. One who 

or that which is resident. 

Faith, temporanco, tiationoe, seal, charity, hone, hqmil- 
Ity, are poriiutual residentiarieg in the temple of their [re* 
generate] souls. Rev. T. Adams, Works, II, 66. 

I'he residentiary, or the frequent visitor of the favoured 
spot Coleridge. 

2. An ecclesiastic who keeps a certain resi- 
dence. 

It was not then nnusual, in such great ohurches, to have 
many men who were temporary residentiarieg, but of an 
apostolical and epiaoopal authority. 

Jsr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885X II. 188. 

residentiaryBllip (roz-i-den'shifi-ri-ship), 

[< residentiarg + -ship.] The station of a resi- 
dentiaiT. Imp. Diet. 

residentsllip (rez'i-dent-ship), n. [< resident + 
The fnnotioiVs or dignity of a resident ; 
the eondition or station of a resident. 

The Prince BMar di& a t to iw asda kindly Invite him 
(Theodore Haak] to be his Seeret a sy , Imt ho, levfaiirSall* 
tude^ declined that emplojroent, as he did fheJMdiMMIp 
at London for the City of Hamburgh. 

Wood, Athenn Oxon., H. 846. 

rsslder (r$-zl'ddr), n. One who resides or has 
residence. 

rssidewt, n. An obsolete form of residue. 

r^dual (r$-zid'v-&i)f snd n. [sss F. risiduel, 
< NL. ^residualis, <‘L. residuum, residue : see re- 
siduum, residue,! La. Pertaining to or having 
the character of a residuum; remain ing.-^Be- 
Bidual ahaoess. (a) A coUeotlon of pus forming in or 
around the cicatrix of a mvioua inflammation. (6) A 
chronic abscesa In which the contenta have been mostly 
absorbed.— Baaldaal air. See a4ri.— Baaidual anaJy* 
alst, tbe oaloulns of differences. This is the old d««t* 
nation, employed hy Laiiden, 176i.^BiSidual oslonlttR 
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tbecalBiiliMof reildiiiliarreildaei. Bee XI.— RaildQil 
Oliam. »clieifeol electricity gpontaneouily acquired by 
coated glMV<^ ^ coated dielectric amuiaed aa a 
oondenier after a discharge, apparently owing to the slow * 
return to the surface of that part of the original charge 
which had penetrated within the dielectric, as in the L^- 
deiijar. {Faradau,) In such cases there is said to be elec- 
tric absorption. It is doubtless due to the fact that the 
solid dielectric does not immediately recover from the 
strain resulting from the electric stress. Also called 
riaetrio q/Ber-ioorHng.— ReilillUl eitate, residuary es- 
tate.— BMidnal flgiire, in peona, the figure remaining 
after subtracting aless from a greater.— Baiidma nuig- 
nettun. see tnopnri<fw».-B^dhal qngntlty, in aig., 
a binomial connected by the sign — (minus) : thus, a — b, 
« — Vh are retidual quanHUea. 

n. n. 1. A remaiuder; especially, the re- 
mainder of an observed quantity, after sub- 
tracting so much as can be accounted for in 
a given way.— -2. The integral of a fimctiou 
round a closed contour in the plane of imagi- 
nary jjuantity inclosing a value for which the 
function becomes indnite, this integral being 
divided by 27rt. An earlier definition, amounting to 
the same thing, was the coefficient of ar~Mn the devdop- 
ment of the function a in a sum of two series, one ac- 
cording to ascending, the other acconling to descending 
powers of x. If the oval includes only one value for which 
the function becomes infinite, the residual is said to be 
taken for or with respMt to that valua Also reridua. 

3. A system of points which, together with an- 
other system of points of which it is said to be 
the residual, makes up all the intersections of 
a given curve with a plane cubic curve.— inte- 
apral residual the residnm obtained by extending the in- 
togration round a contour including several values of the 
variable fur which the function bticomes infinite.— Total 
residual, the residual obtained by integrating round a 
contour including all the values of the variable tor which 
the function becomes infinite. Also called principal re- 
aULwa, 

residuary (rS-zi^'^-a-ri), a. [= F. r^siduaire, 
< NL. *residuai'iyfif i L. residuum, residue: see 
residuum, residue.'] Of or pertaining to a resi- 
due or residuum ; forming a residue, or part not 
doalt with: as, residuary estate (the portion of 
a testator’s estate not devised specially). 

*TiB enough to lose the legacy, or the reaiduary advan- 
tage of the estate left him by the deceased. 

•dyliffc, Parergon. 

Residuary olauso, that part of a will which in general 
language givea whatever may be left after satisfying the 
other provisions of the will. Residuary deiriaee or 
legatee, in km, the legatee to whom is bequeathed the 
reuduum.— Renduary gum. the dark reslauary matter 
from the treatment of oils and fats in the manufacture of 
stearin, used In coating fabrics for the manufacture of 
roofing.- Reaiduaiy legacy. See lepeuy. 

residuate (rf-zid^u-at), v. t. ; pret. and pp. re- 
siduated, ppr. re^uaiina. [< residu(al) + -ate*^.] 
In math., to find the residual of, in the sense of 
the quotient of 2m into the integral round one 
or more poles. 

residuation (rf-zi^-u-a'shon), n, [< residua fe 
+ -iOM.j In math., the act of finding the resid- 
ual or integral round a pole divided % 2m ; the 
process of finding residuals and co-residuals 
upon a cubic curve by linear constructions. — 

Sign of residuation, the sign ^ prefixed to the expres- 
sion of a function to denote the residual. The rules for 
the use of this ^n are not entirely oonststeiit. 

residue Q*03:'i-au), n. [Early mod. E. also resi- 
ded) ; < ME. residuef < OF. residu, F. rdsidu =s Sp, 
Pg. It. re8iduo,< 1j. residuum, a remainder^ nout. 
of residuuSf remaining, < residere, remain, re- 
side: see reside. Doublet of residuum.] 1. 
That which remains after a part is taken, sepa- 
rated, removed, or dealt with in some other 
way; what is left over; remainder; the rest. 

John for his charge taking Asia, and so the retidw 
other quarters to labour in. uoakcr, Eoolea Polity, vii. 4. 

The residue of your fortune 
Go to my cave and tell me. 

8hak., As you Like it> 11. 7. 196. 

2. In law: (a) The residuum of a testator’s 
estate after payment of debts and legacies, 
(h) That whi^ remains of a testator’s estate 
after jiayment of debts and particular le^ 
cies, and is undisposed of except it may bo by 
a general clause or residuary legacy. — 8. In 
the theory of numbers, the remainder after 
division, especially after division by a fixed 
modulus; in the integral calculus, the integral 
of a monodromic function taken round a pole 
or poles : same as residual, 2.— Riquadratlo resi- 
due, the same as a euMo residue, except that It refers to 
a fourth power instead of to a cube. Thus, any fourth 
power of an integer divided by 6 gives aa remainder either 
9 orl. Theae are^ therefore, the Wgtmdrofu; residues of 6. 

Cubic residue, a number which, being addetl to a 
multiple of a number of which it is said to be a residue, 
gives a cube. Thua, every exact cube divided by 7 givea 
as nmalnder either 0, 1, or 6. These are, therefore, the 
^fvsMttSfof7.-liEeUiodofreaidu^ Beemethod.^ 
Qnadratlo residus. Bee guodniMe.— Trlgoual reei- 
das, a number which, added to g multiple of another num- 
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her of whidi It la laid tobe a reaidue, will give a trigonal 
number. Thua 1, 8, 6, 10, 2, S. are the reskhtss 

of 18.«Byn. 1. Jteet, etc. See retiust'nder. 
redduent (r^sid'^-ent), n. [< residu(um) + 
•ent,] In ehemteat processes, a by-product, or 
waste product, left after the removal or sepa- 
ration of a principal product. 
re 8 iduoa 8 (r$- 2 id'u-us), a. [< L. residuus, re- 
maining, remdual: see residue, residuum.] Kc- 
maining; residual. Lamhr, [Rare.] 
residuum (r^zicl'u-um), n. [< L. residuum, 
what remain's: see residue. Doublet of resi- 
due.] 1 . That which is left after any process ; 
that which remains; a residue. 

The metal [copper] is pronnutioed to l>e chemically pure, 
leaving no residuum when dissolved in uiire nitric acid. 

W. F. Hoe, Newfoundland tu Manitoba, vi. 
Iksiduum shall he understood to be the refuitc from 
the distillation of Crude Petroleum, free from coke and 
water, and from any foreign impurities, and of gtuvity 
from 16” to 21” JHeaunid. 

Few York Produce JSkuhange Jteport (1888- UX p. 279. 
2. Specifically, in law, that part of an estate 
which is left after the payment of charges, 
debts, and particular bequests ; mont strict )y, 
the part so left which is eflfectively disposeni 
of by a residuary clause. Sometimes the subject of 
a particular boquoat which proves iiietrectual posses hy 
law to the heir or next of kin, instead of falling into thu 
residuum. 

reaignl (re-ziu'), r. [< ME. resiyncu, rcsyncu, < 
OF. rcsiner, resigner, F. r/isigner (XJ. resign ie- 
ren = Dan. rcsignere =s Sw. resignera) = f*r. Sj). 
Pg. rcsignar =: It. risegnare, rassegnare, < 1j. re- 
signare, unseal, aTiriul, assign back, resign, lit. 
^ sign hack or again,’ < re-, back, + signare, sign : 
HOC sign.] I, trans. 1. To assign back : return 
formally; give up; give back, as an office or a 
commission, to the person or authority that con- 
ferred it; hence, to surrender; relinquish ; give 
over; renounce. 

As yow [Love] list, ye maken hertes digne ; 
Algates hem that ye wol sette a fyre. 

They dreden shame and vices they rcaigne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 25. 
He I More] hud resiffned up IiIm office, and the King had 
graciously aceepttid it. 

Family of 8ir T. More, Tnt. to Utopia, p. xv. 
The Earl of Worcester 

Hath broke his staff, resign'd his stewardship. 

Shak., Rich. 11., ii. 2. 59. 
What sinners value 1 resitm: 
liord ! 'tis enough Umt thou art mine. Watts. 

2. To withdraw, as a claim; give up; aban- 
don. 

Soon resigned his former suit. Spenser. 

l^assioiiato hopes not 111 resUm'd 
For quiet, and a fearless ininu ! 

M. Anuld, Besignation. 

3. To yield or give up in a confiding or trusting 
spirit; submit, particularly to Providence. 

What more reasonable than that we should In all things 
resign up ourselves to the will of God 7 TUlotsini.. 

Then to the sleep 1 cravt5 
Resign me. Rryant, A Sick-bed. 

4. To submit without resistance; yield; com- 
init. 

Be that thou hop’s! to be, or what thou art 
Resign to death. StMk., 2 Hen. VI., ill. 1. .'m. 
Me. cruel and ungrateful, sinird 
When she resign'd her JlrcHth. 

Prior, The Viceroy, st. 32. 
iEneas heard, and for a space resign'd 
To tender pity all his manly mind 

Iliad, xili. 600. 

5t. To intrust; consign; commit to the care of. 

Gentlemen of quality have been sent beyond the seas, 
resigned and concredited to the conduct of such as they 
call governors. Evelyn. 

« 83 m. 1. To abandon, renounce, abilicato. Resign dif- 
fers from the words compared nodoc forsake in expressing 
primarily a formal and dollhorate act, in being the ordi- 
nary word for giving up formally an elective oifice or an 
api^intmeni, and in having similar figurative use. 

H, intrans. 1, To submit one’s self; yield; 
endure with resignation. 

O break, my heart ! pcsir bankrupt, break at once ! . . . 
Vile earth, to earth resign: end motion hero. 

Shale., K. and J., ill. 2. 69. 

Amazed, confused, ho found his |>ower expired. 
Resign'd to fate, and with a sigh retired. 

Pope, B. of the L., Iii. 146. 

2. To give up an office, commission, post, or 
the like. 

reBignH (i^-2in')» ». [< V.] Besigna- 

tiou. 

Von have gain'd more In a royal brother 
Ulan you could lose by your resign of Empire. 

Shirley {and Fletcher ?), Coronation, iv. 2. 

resUfll'^ (re-sin'), t?. [< + «17W.] To sign 

a^n. 

raBignalt (r§-zi'nal), n. [< resignX + -al.] Res- 
ignation. 
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A bold and Just challenge of an old Judge [Bamuell 
made before all the people upon his reeignal of the gov- 
ernment into the hands of a new King. 

Sanderson, Works, 11. {Dames.) 

reBignailt (rez'ig-nant), a. [< F. rvsignant, ppr. 
of r^signer, resign; see resign^.] In her., con- 
cealed: said of a lion’s tail, 
resignailtt (re-zi'nant), n. [<OF. rmgnani{= 
Sp. Pg. resignante) ', a resigner, pjir. of rcsigner, 
resign: see Aresigiier. 

Upon the 26th of October Sir John Buckling brought 
the warrant from the King to receive the Beal ; and thu 
g(NHi news come together, very welcome to the resignant, 
that Bir Thomas Coventry should have that honour. 

Bp. Ilaeket, Abp. WiUianis, ii. 27. {Davies.) 

resignation (rez-iR-ns'shon), «. [< OF. rem- 
g nation, resignacion, F. resigmUon =r Pr. rcsi- 
gnatio s= Sp. resignacion sr Pg. resignaqffo s= It. 
rassegnazionc, risegnasione, \ ML. (f) resigna- 
tw{n-), < L. resignare, resign: see Yesign^.] 1. 
The act of resigning or giving up, as a claim, 
office, place, or possession. 

The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Ueniy Bollngbroke. 

Shak., Blch. II., Iv. 1. 179. 

2. The state of being resigned or submissive; 
unresisting acquiescence; particularly, quiet 
submission to the will of Providence; eon- 
t.ente(i submission. 

But on he moves to meet his latter end. . . . 

Biliks to tlie grave with iinpercdv'd decay. 

While resignatum gently slopes the way. 

Qoldsmilh, Des. Vil., 1. 110. 

3. In Scots law. the form by wliich a vassal re- 
iuniH the feu into the hniKis of a superior. 
»:ByXLl. Boliiiqiiishment, renunciation. — 2. Enauranee, 
Fortitude, etc. Bet: jtatiewr. 

resigned (r^-zlnd'), p. a. 1. Surrendered; 
given up. — 2. Feeling resignation; submis- 
sive. 

What shall I do (she cried), my peace of mind 
To gain in dying, and to die resign'd t 

Cratdte, Works, 1. 112. 
»S3ai. 8. Unresisting, yielding, uncomplaining, meek. 
Bee patience. 

resi^edly (re-zi'ned-li), adr. With resigna- 
tion; HubmisH'ively. 

resignee (re-zi-ne'), n. [< F. rcsigrw, pp. of re- 
signer, resign: see rrwV/wL] In law, tlie party 
to whom a thing is resigned, 
resigner (re-zrn(*r), w. One who resigns, 
reslgnmenf (re-zin'ment),w. l<rcsignl "Y -ment.] 
The act of resigning. " 

Here I am, by his command, to cure you, 

Nay, more, for ever, hy his full resignment. • 

Beau, and FI., Mons. Thoraas, UL 1. 

resile (re-zil'), t.; pret. and pn. resiled, ppr. 
reining.* [< OF. rcsilir, resihr, F.resilier, < L. 
resilire. jump back, recoil, < re-, back, + satire, 
jump, lea[>: see salient, and cf. resilient,] To 
start bacfk; recede, as from a purpose; recoil. 

If the Quene wold herafter resile and giKi back from 
that she semetli nowe to be e.ontented witii, it shuld not 
be In her piiwiir sik> to d(N>. 

State Papers, 1. »48. {IJalliweU.) 
The small maiority . . . resiling from their own pre- 
viously professed intention. Sir W. Uamitum. 

resilement (re-zll'ment), n. [< resile + -ment.] 
The act of drawing back ; a wcoil ; a withdrawal. 
Imp. IHct., aiT.. “back,” adv., 7. 
resilience (re-/iPi-ens), n. [sss It. resHiema; 
as rosilieti{t)' + -c«.] 1. The act of resiling, 

leaping, or springing back ; the act of rebound- 
ing. 

If you strike a hall sldo-long, not full upon the surface, 
the rebound will he ns much the contrary way ; whether 
there be any such resilience in ecchos . . . may Im tried. 

Bacon, Nat. Mist., | 246. 

2. In ntaidt. Boo the quotation. 

The word resUientx, used without special quHllflcatlons, 
may be understood as meaning extreme, remienee., or the 
work given back by the spring after being strained t<i the 
extreme limit within which It can he strained again and 
again without breaking or taking a permanent set. 

Thomson and Tail, Nat. Phfl., f 691, h. 

Ooellloifint of roiuioiiee. Bamc as coefficient qfelastietty 
(which see, under coefficient). 

reflilient^ (r©-zil 'i-ijn-si), w. [As resilience (see 
-cy)»] Same as resilience. 

The common resUicnejf of the mind from one extreme 
to the other. Johnson, Bambler, Mo. 110. 

resilient (re-zil ' i-en t ) , « . [< L. resilien ( t-)s, ppr. 
of re«/iro, leap bVick: see resile.] Having re- 
silience ; inclined to leap or spring back ; leap- 
ing or springing back ; rebounding. 

Their act and reach 

Btrctch’d to the farthest is resilient ever. 

And in resilience hath its plenary force. 

Sir II. Taylor, Edwin the Fair, ill. 6. 
A highly resilient ImhIv Is a body which has large co- 
effictenta of resilience. Btoel is an example of a body with 
large, and cork of a body with small, coefficlentJi of resili- 
ence. J. D. Everett, Units and Phys. Const, p. 4<k 
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Btflllent Itrleinrt. A oontmotlle itrioture formed br 
elastic tiaaue, and making permanent dilatation Impoasi* 
ble or difficult 

resilition (ress-i-lish'on), n. [Iirfij?. < renkle + 
Mion,'] The act of foBiling or HpringinK back ; 
resilience. [Kare.] 

The act of flying back in coniiefjiicnco of motion rosUted ; 
retriiiUon. Johwum'ti Diet, (under rebound), 

resllnationt (re-zil-u-a'Hlion), V, [Prob. irreg. 
(in late ML. niodicul jargon ?) < Ja renilire (i>p. 
reaultuH)^ spring back: see resilient. Uesifl- 
enco; ronowod attack. 

There is. as phisloians saye, nnd as we also fynd, double 
the uerell In tni: renUeneion that was in thefyrste sycknes. 

Ilalt, Edward V., f. 11. {UalUwM.) 

Thu redlntUion of an Ague is despuratt^ and the second 
opening of a vuyne deadly. 

Lyly, Liiidmos and his England, p. 316. 

resin (rez/in ), w. [ Also roMW, q. v. ; early mod. 
B. also rosin ; < M hi. reqfNf rccffncy also rosyiiy 
rosync^ < 01’. resinv (also rosinc^ rasino), F. r/> 
sino = Sp. Pg. It. resintif < L. resina, prob, < Gr. 
J)trriv7f, roHJii (of the pine).] 1. (a) A hardened 
secretion found in many species of plants, or 
a siibstaiico pntduced by exposure of the se- 
cretion to t lie air. it Is allied to and probably derived 
from a volatile oil. 'Jlie typical resins are oxidixra hydro- 
carhotis, uinorpliouB, brittle^ having a vitreous fracture, 
insoluble in water, and freely soliiblu in alcohol, etberjj^anu 
volatile oils. They unite with alkalis to form sfmps. They 
melt at a low beat, are iion-volatllu, and bum c|uickly 
with a smoky flame. 'I'he hanlest resins ore fossilized 
like amber and copal, but they show all gradations of 
hardness tlinmgh oleoreslns and balsams to essuiitlal oils. 
The hard reritut am nearly Inodorous, and contain little 
or no volatile oil ; the tsift resins owe their softness to tlie 
volatile oil as8(»ciated with them. The common rosin of 
oommercu exudes in a semi-fluid state from several spe- 
cies of nine (in the United Htates, chiefly the long-leaved 
piueX Fnmi this the oil of turpentino is separated hy 
distillation. Resitis arc largely used In the preparation 
of varnishes, and several are used in medicine. Haogwm. 
(h) The precipitate formed by treating a tinc- 
ture with water. 

2. 8oe rosin, m*— Aoarold resin. Hee amxrofd.-— Alde- 
liydereiin. Hue aldehyde. -BUe-reiln, a name given to 
the hilo-acids.— BlACkOOy retln. name as bladcboy (furn. 
Dee blaekboy. — Bon-nafa rMln, an aml>er-yellow resin 
pmpared in Algeria from Thaiutia G'ar^untra.— Botany 
Bay rosin, name as aeartdd gum (wlibih see, under 
aearoid).-^ OSTbollSOd rosln-oloth, an antiseptic dress- 
ing made by stceiiing thin calico muslin in cariiolio aedd, 
g parts; castor-oil, 2; resin, 16; alcohol, 40.— FossU or 
minond resins, amber, petmleum, asphalt, bitumen, and 
other mineral hydrocarbons.— Qrass-troo resin. Banie 
as aeanvid rmn.— Highgate reito, fossil copal: named 
from Uighgatc, neai* L(jndoii. Beecopafoi.— Xaurl-resln. 
Bamc as Piny resin. Bee Resin 

cerate, a cerate composeuof ;t5 parts of rcslii, 15 of yel- 
low wuxjuid fiO of lam.- •- Resin core, in ftmntling. Bee 
core t.— Resin Of copaiba, the residue left after distil- 
ling the volatile oil from copaiba. Resin Of copper, 
copper protochlorid : so called from its resemblance to 
common resin.— Resin Of gualac, the resin of tlie wchmI 
of Guaiaeum officinale : same as guaiaeum, 3. Also calbsl 
guaiae nnd guaiaei reWna.— RMln Of JalaP, the resin 
chtslned by treating the strong tincture of the tuberous 
rot>t of Jponurn jmrga with water. It is purgative in its 
action. — RMln of Leptandra, the resin obtained from 
Veronica Ffr//»nfca.— Resln Of podophyllum, the resin 
obtained by precipitation with water from a concentrated 
tlriotlire of isxlopliyllum. It is cathartic in its action.— 
Retln of soammony, t he rosin obtained from tincture of 
aoanimony by itrocipitation with water or by evaporation 
of the clartfled tincture. -Resln Of thapsla, a resin ob- 
tained from Thapsia garganim by evawrating the tinc- 
ture : used as a counter-irritant. Abo called thapsia- 
resin and resina tAapsia;.— Resln Of torpeth, a resin 
obtained fn)m the root-bark of Jpomsea IHtrpethum.-- 
Besln ointment, plaster, etc. Bee ointmsru, plasier, 
etc. -White resllL Bee ronn.— TeUoWrestn. Hwrosin. 
rosin (rc/Zin), r, t. [< resin, w.] To treat, rub, 
or coat with rosin. 

rosina (re-zi'nii), n. [Jj.: see resin.'] Resin. 
resinaceoUB (roz-i-nrZsiiius), a. [< L. resina- 
ceus, < resina, resin : see resin,] Hosinous; hav- 
ing the quality of rosin. Imp. Diet. 
reunata (rez-i-na'ta), v. (/ L. rcsinata, fom. 
of resinatm, resinod: see resinate.] The com- 
mon white wine used in (xreoce, which is gen- 
erally kept in goat- or pig-skins, and hae its 
poculiar navor from the pine resin or pitch with 
which the skins are smeared on the inside, 
resinate (rez'i-nat), r. ; prot. and pp. rest- 
nated, ppr. rcsinating, [< L, resinatus, resined 
(vinum resinatum^ resined wine), < resina, resin : 
see To flavor or impregnate with resin, 

as the ordinary white wine of modem Greece, 
reeinate (rez'i-uat), n. [= F. resinate, < NJ-i. 
resinatum, neut. of resinatus, rosined: see resU 
mite, r.] A salt of the acids obtained from tur- 
pentine. 

resin-bush (rez 'in-bash), n. See mastic, 2. 
resin-cell (rez'in-He)), n. In hat., a cell which 
has the office of sooreting resin;, 
resin-dnet (roz'in-dukt), n. In pot., same as 
resin-passage. 

resin-llnz (rez'in-fluks), n, A disease ia coni- 
fers characterized by a copious flow of resin, 
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with the ultimate death of the tree, due to the 
attaoksof afunguSiAj/arictisiiief^etis. DeBary, 

resin-gland (rez^in-gland), n. In hot., a cell or 
a smful group of ceus which secrete or contain 
resin. 

resiniferons (rez-i-nif'e-rus), a, [= F. rdsini- 
fisre ss It. resinifero, < li. resina, rosin, + ferre, 
s= B. hear^,] Yielding resin: as, a resiniferous 
tree or vessel. 

resinifleation (rez^i-ni-fl-ka'shon), n. [s: F. 
rdsinifieation, < r^sinifier, treat with resin : see 
resinify,] The act or process of treating with 
resin. 

The rcsin^caHon of the drying oils may be effected by 
the smalleit quatiiitiez of certain substancea. 

Ure, Diet., IH. 448. 

resiniform (rez'i-ni-f6rm), o. [< F. rdsini- 
forme, < L. resina, resin, + forma, shape.] 
Having the character of resin ; resinoid. Imp. 
Diet, 

resinify (rez'i-ni-fi), r.\ pret. and pp. resinified, 
ppr. resinifying. [< F. resin ifer, < L. resina, 
rosin, + -ficare, < Jaeere, make : see resin and 
-/y*] I. trana. To change into resin ; cause to 
become resinous. 

H, intrans. To become resinous; be trans- 
formed into resin. 

Exposed to the air, it ivolatileoil obtained from hops by 
distillation with water J resiniftes. Kneye. Brit., XU. 167. 

resinize (rez'i-niz), V. t.; pret. and pp. resin- 
i::ed, ppr. resinizing. [< resin + -i?c.] U’o treat 
with resin. 

resino-electric (rez^i -no - e - Ick'trik), a. Con- 
taining or exhibiting uegtitive electricity: ap- 
plied to certain substances, as amber, sealing- 
wax, etc., whicli become rcsinously or negative- 
ly electric nnder friction. 

resinoid (rezM-noid), a. and w. [= F. rdsinoute, 

< L. resina, resin, 4- Gr. ildoc, form. Cf. Gr. 
ptjnvufijjQ, resinoid.] I, a. Resembling resin. 

Minute resinoid yellowish-brown granules. 

W. ii. Carpenter, Microe., 1 6M. 

n. n. A resinous substance, either a true 
resin or a mixture containing one. 

resinous (rez'i-nus), a. |< OF. resineux, F. r6- 
sineux ss 8p. Pg. It. resinoso, < L. resinosus, full 
of resin, < resina, resin : see resin.] Pertaining 
to or obtained from resin; partaking of the 
properties of resin ; like resin : as, resinous sub- 
stances Reilnous electricity. See eleetridty.^'Keu- 
InoUB luster. Bee lusUri, 2. 

resinously (rez'i-uus-li), adr. In the manner 
of a resinous body; also, by means of resin. 

If any body become cloctrifled in any way, it must be- 
come either vltreously or resinmudy electrifled. 

A. Daniell, Prin. of rhysics, p. 619. 

rosinonsness (rez^i-nus-ues), n. The character 
of being resinous. 

resin-passage (rez'in-pas^aj), n. In hot., an 
intercellular canal in whicli resin is secreted. 

resin-tnbe (rez'in-tub), n. In hot., same as 
resin-passage. 

resiny (rez'i-ni), a. [< resin + -yL] Having a 
resinous character; containing or covered with 
resin. 

resipiscence (ros-i-pis'ens), n. [< OF. resipis- 
eence. F, resipiscence = It,, resipiscenza, < Ii. 
rcsiplscenUa, a change of mind, ropontance (tr. 
Gr. perdvota), < resipiscerc, repent.] Change to 
a better frame of mind; repentance. The term 
is never used for that regret of a vicious man at letting 
pass an opportunity of vice or crime wliich is sometimes 
called repentanee, IRare.] 

They drew a flattering picture of the resipisoenee of the 
Anglican party. llaUam. 

resipiscent (res-i-pis'ont), a, [< L. resipis- 
cen{t-)s, ppr. ot resipiscerc, recover one’s senses, 
come to oneself again, recover, inceptive of 
resipere, savor, taste of, < re-, arain, + sapere, 
taste, also be wiso : see sapient^ Restored to 
one’s senses; right-minded. [Rare.] 

Grammar, in the end, resipiscent and sane as of old, goes 
forth properly clothed and hi Its right mind. 

F. //aff, False PhUol., 11.67. 

resist (re-zist'), [< resister, F. r^Aister 
= Pr. 8p. Pg. rosistir ss It. resistere, < li, resis- 
tere, stand back, stand still, withstand, resist, 

< re-, back, + sistere, make to stand, sot, also 
stand fast, causative of stare, stand: see stand. 
Cf. assist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist.] 

I. trans. 1. To withstand; oppose passively 
or actively; antagonize; act aj^ainst; exert 
physical or moral force in opposition to. 

Either side of the bank being fringed with most beauti- 
ful trees, which resuisd the sun's darts from over-much 
piercing the natural coldness of the river. 

^rP.Stdnep, Arcadia, fl, 


RmM the devil, and he wlU See from joo. Jat. iv. 7. 

Thetwofd 

Of iriohaeL firom the annoary of Ood, 

Was given him, temper'd so that neither keen 
Nor solid might rssitt that edge. 

MiUon, P. L., vL 828. 
That which gives me most Hopes at her is her telling 
me of the many Temptations she has resisted. 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, UL 6. 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks reeid the billows and the sky. 

• Goldsmith, Des. VO., 1. 480. 

What *s done we partly may compute, 

But know not what’s rensted. 

Bums, To the Vnoo Quid. 

2t. To be disagreeable or distasteful to ; offend. 
These cates resist me, she bnt thought upon. 

£fhak.,PeriolM,lL8.i9i 
■Syn. 1. Withstand, etc. Bee oppose. 

n. intrans. To make opposition ; act in oppo- 
sition. 

Lay hold upon him ; It be do restet, 

BulMlue him at his periL 

Bhah., Othello, L 2. 80. 

resist (rS-zist'), n. [< resist, «.] 1. Any com- 
position applied to a surface to protect it from 
chemical action, as to enable it to resist the 
corrosion of acids, etc. 

This latter metal [steel] requires to bo preserved against 
the action of the cleansing acids and of the graining mix- 
ture by a composition colled reeiet. 

Wortehep Beeeipts, 1st ser., p. 100. 

2. Speoiflcally, in calico-printing, a sort of paste 
applied to a fabric to prevent color or mordant 
from fixing on those parts not intended to be 
colored, cither by acting mechanically in pre- 
venting the color, etc., from reaching the cloth, 
or chcniically in changing the color so as to ren- 
der it incapable of fixing itself in the fibers. 
Also called resist-paste, resistant, and reserve. — 

3. A stopping-out; also, the material used for 
stopping out.~RMllt Ityle, in eatiwhpHnling, the 
process of dyeing in a pattern by the use of a resist. 

resistal (rc-zis'tal), n. Resistance. [Rare.] 
All resistalla. 

Quarrels, and ripping up of Injuries 
Are smother'd in the ashes of our wrath, 

Whose Are is now extinct. 

Deyvmd, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. l^earson, 1874, 

ill. 401). 

resistance (re-zis'tans), n. [Also resistence ; < 
MB, resistence, <OF. resistence, \nie>T resistance, 
F. rdsistanee = Pr, Sp, I’g. resistenma =» It. 
resistenza, < ML. *rcsistentia, < L. resistcn{t-)8, 
p|»r, of resistere, resist : see resist, resistant.'J 1 . 
Tlie act of resisting; opposition; antagonism. 
Resistance is passive, as that of a fixed body which inter- 
rupts the passage of a moving body ; or atHoe, as in the 
exertion of force to stop, repel, or defeat progress or de- 
sign. 

Nae reeistans durst they mak. 

BatUe qf IJariaw (Child^s Rallads, VII. 188). 
He'll not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers 
turn back in any sliow of reststanee. 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV., ii. 4. 109. 


2. The force exerted by a fluid or other medium 
to retard the motion of a body through it; 
more generally, any force which always acts in 
a direction opposite to the residual velocity, or 
to any component of it: as, resistance to shear- 
ing. In a phrase like thii^ reststanee may be defined 
as a stress produced by a strain, and tending to restora- 
tion of figure. But the resistance la not necessarily elas- 
tic— that ill it may ceases and as resistance does cease, 
when the velocity vanishes. In the older dynamical trea- 
tises, resistance is always considered as a function of the 
velocity, except in the case of friction, which does not 
vary with the velocity, or at least not much. In modem 
hydrodynamics the viscosity is taken into account, and 
produces a kind of resistance partly proporttonal to the 
velocity and partly to the acceleration, i'he theory of re- 
sistance still remains Imperfect 

Energy, which is force acting, does work in overcoming 
BesiStance, which is fbroe acted on and reacting. 

Q. H. Lswts, Ftobs. of Life and Mind, IL v. 1 5. 

3. In elect,, that property of a conductor in 
virtue of which the passage of a current through 
it is accompanied by a dissipation of energy; 
the transformation of electric energy into heat. 
It is one ot the two elements upon which the strength of 
an electric onrront depends when the flow is steady ; the 
other is eleotromotlve force, and the relation between 
them Is generally expressed by the eqnation C » E/R. 
which is Ohm's law. Besistanee may tlierofore be defined 
os the ratio of the electromotive force to the current 
strength (B m R/C), the flow being assumed to be steady. 
For Bonple jperloaio alternate currents, the resistance In- 
oreasee as the rapidity of alternation increases, and it also 
depends on the form of the conductor. Resistance to such 
ousrente is sometimes called impedance and also virtual 
reskitanse, that fer steady flow being named oAimlb rsrfs- 
Umce. In general, resistance is prop^lonal to the length 
of the conductor and inversely proportional to its oross- 
seottoti. It also varies with the temperatnre of the con- 
dnotor, the nature of the material of which it Is composed, 
the itr^ to which it is subjected, and in some inetanoes 
With other physical conditions, as in the ease of selenim 
the resistance of which dlmlnlshei as the intensity of the 
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light to whldi It It €imo^ InortMM. It It the reotpro- 
^ of ooodaotlvlty. The unit of redetonoe It the ohm 
<which tee). The detlgnttlon ruManee It alto applied to 
oollt of wire or other material devlcea which are Intro- 
dnced Into electric clrcultt on account of the retiitanoe 
which thw offer to the pattage of the current The re- 
eiataiioe of a conductor luav be meatured by Wheatatone'e 
bridge. Thla It a device for the accurate comparlaon of 
oleotric retlataiicea, invented by Chrlatle and brought Into 
notice by Wheatttoiio. It oonaiata eaaentially of a com- 
plex circuit of tlx c^mducton^ arranged at ahown in the 
cut A current fi«m tlie battery B entera at the Junc- 
tion of a and e, and. after dividing 
into parte depending on the relative 
reaittancet of the branohea a. b, e, and 
4, returns to the batteyy through tlie 
Junction of 6 and d. G Isagalvanom- 
eter Joined to the iunotiona a b and 
e d. When the relative resistanoca 
are tuch that a : b : : o : d, no current 
will flow through the galvanometer. 

If a and b are comparable and adjiitt- 
able reBiatanceif^ it it only iieoostary 

* to establish this condition in order 
to know the ratio of e to d. Many raodiflontions of the 
bridge have been devised.— OflIIttr Of TOilBtailoe. Bee 
<cfntori Oonduotion reiiitliaoe. the resistance offei'ed 
by a conductor to an electric current. — Oontaot roflil- 
tance. Beeoontoet.— Ourvoof elaatioroalataxice. Bee 
Uvlng roiiitaace, the work reciuired to produce 
a sudden strain of a body, especially a sudden elongation 
of a solid.— BHagneticregigtailoe, the reciprocal of mag- 
netic conductivity or permeability. The magnetic flux, or 
total number of magnetic linef of force passing through 
a cn)ss-seetion of any magnetic circuity may bo given in an 
expression analogous to that giving the strength of an dec- 
tnc cuirent in terms of the electromotive force and resis- 
tance. The denominator of the fraction representa Uiu 
in^iictlc resistance^ sometimes called magnet rdtu^nee. 
— raailTe reilltanoe, a friction or similar force opitos- 
lug Uic motion of a machine. -- Principle Of lOMt re- 
glflttnoe, the principle that when a structure is in equilib- 
rium the passive forces, or stresses occasioned by minute 
strains, are the loaat that are capable of balancing the 
Hctivc forces, or those which are independent of the 
strains.— Solid Of leant leiiatanoe, in tnecA, the solid 
whose figure is such tliat In its motion through a fluid it 
sustains Jess resistance than any other having the same 
length and base, or, on the other hand, being stationai'y 
in a current of fluid, offers the least int«iTuption to the 
progress of that fluid. In tlio binner case it has been 
considered the best form for the stem of a ship ; in ttie 
latter, the proper form for the pier of a bridge. The 
problem of flnaing the solid of least resistance was first 
proposed and solved by Newton, but only for hypotheti- 
cal conditions extremely remote from those of nature.— 
Spadflo raglgtanoc, the resistance offered by a conduc- 
tor of any given matmal the longtli of which is one cen- 
timeter and the oross-soction <itie square centimeter.— 
naxiflltlon rMiitanoe, the resistance to an electric cur- 
rent in electrolysis caused bv the presence of the ions at 
the electrodes. B Syn. 1. Hindrance, antagonism, check. 
Bee oppose. 

resistance-box (rv-ssis^tans-boks), n, A box 
containing one or more resist an ce-coils. 



Resistance-box. 


resistance-coil (re-zis'tans-koil), n. A coil of 
wire which offers a'defini'te resistance to the pas- 
sage of a current of electricity. Resistanco-colls 
are generally of Oerman-silvor wire, on account of the low 
temperature coefficient of that alloy, and are usually mul- 
tiples or aubmultiples of the unit of resistance, the ohm. 
resistant (rf-zis'tant), a* and n. [Also retsiii- 
tent; < OP. resistant^ V, r6mstant = Sp. Pg. Tt. 
renistentey < L. rein8ten(U)8f ppr. of reMistere^ 
withstand, resist: see resist^ I, a. Making 
resistance; resisting. 

This Excommunication . . . simplified and ennobleil 
the resistant position of Savonarola. 

Oeorge Eliot, Bomola, Iv. 

n. n. 1. One who or that which resists. 

According to the degrees of power In the agent and re- 
eistant is an action performed or hindered. 

Bp. Pearmm, Expos, of Creed, vl. 

2. Same as resiaty 2. 

Tlie first crops of citric acid crystals, which are brown- 
ish in colour, are used largely by the calico-printer as a 
TetiMaTU for iron and alumina mordants. 

SporuT Eneyc. Manuf,, I. 60. 

Tesistence (re-zis^tons), p. Same as reaiatame. 
Teidstent (re-’zts'tent), a. Same as reaiatant, 
register (rf-zis'toif), w. One who resists; one 
who opposes or withstands. 
resistlDllity (r^-zis-ti-bil'i-ti), w. [= F. rdaia- 
tibUiti; as + -ifi/'(see •hility)J\ 1. The 

property of being resistible. 

Whether the rtriMbUity of his reason did not equiva- 
lence the faolUty of her aeduotion. 

air T. Brome, Vnlg. Err., I 1. 
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Whentstone Brldifc. 


The property of resisting. 

The name body being the complex idea of extension and 
reaialiba^ together in the same subject, these two ideas 
are not exactly one and the seme. Locke, 

registlble (r§-zia'ti-bl), a. [= F. rmatihlc = 
Sp. reaiatible ss Pg. reaistivel; us rcatat + •iblc.] 
Capable of being resisted : as, a rematihle force. 
re8iirtiblen688(rS-zis'ti-bl-neK). n. The prop- 
erty of being resistible; resistibility, 
resistibly (r^zis'ti-bli), ade. So as to be re- 
sistible. 

registingly (rf-zis'ting-li), adv. With resis- 
tance or opposition; so as to resist, 
resigtive (re-zis'tiv), o. [< resist + -ire. ] J lav - 
ing the power to resist; resisting. 

Ill have an excellent new funus made, 

Eorigtive ‘gainst the snn, the rain, or wind. 

B. JonaoH, St^JnnllH, li. l. 

regigtively (ro-zisHiv-li), adv. With or by 
means of resistance. 


Flexion and exienslon of tho leg at tlie knee, either ptiH- 
sivcly or reHistively, 

Buckle Uaiydbook Med. fHencen, IV. tthl. 

regigtiTity (re-zis-tiv'i-ti), w. 'J’he power or 
property of resistance; capacity for resisting. 

The resielioity of the wires. llev. (Eng.), XX V.iMl. 

regigtlegg (re-zist'les), «. [< resist + -less. 1 1 . 
Incapable o*f being resisted, op]>osed, or with- 
stood ; irresistible. 

Mastora’ commands come with a imwcr rtttiHUeM 
To such as owe tliem absolute subjection. 

Milton, B. A., 1. 14(Vj. 

2. Powerless to resist; helpless; unresisting. 

tmen an entrance for the wasteful sea. 

Whose billows, beating the remitlesii banks, 

Shall overflow it with their refliieiice. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iii. D. 17. 

Jietitiletut, tome, 

Am I to be burn*d up? No, I will shout 
Until the gods through heaven’s blue look out ! 

Keats, Kndyntioii, Hi. 

resistleggly ( re-zist'les-li), adv. In a resist loss 
manner; so as not to be opposed or denied. 

reglgtleggnegg (re-zistMes-nes). n. 'Uhe eiiur- 
acter of being resistless or irresistible. 

regigt-WOrk (re-zist'w6rk), n, Oalieo-iirint ing 
in which the pattern is produced wholly or in 
part by moans of resist, which preserves cer- 
tain parts unoolored. 

regkew, regkuet> t). and n. Obsolete forms of 
rescue, 

regmootb (re-smdTH'), v, t, [< re- + smooth,’] 
To make smooth again ; smooth out. 

And thus your pains 
May only make that footprint upon sand 
Which old-recurring waves of prejudice 
Hesmoolh to nothing. Tennyson, I’rincess, iii. 


regolder (r6-soPd6r), v, t, re- + soldir.] 
To solder or mend again ; rejoin ; make whole 
again. ThwnyiJon, Princess, v. 
regoluble (rez/o-lu-bl), a, K OF. resoluble, F. 
resoluble =s resoluble = It. resol uhile, < LL. 
resolubiliSf < L. rcsolverc, resolve: sec resolve.] 
(Capable of being resolved. 

The synthetic [Greek compounds] arc organic, and, he 
ing made up of constltuonU iiHKliflcd, more or less, with 
a view to combination, arc md. thus resolnhle. 

F. ItaU, False I’hllol., p. 42, note. 

regolute (rtjz'o-lut), a, andti. [< MK. resolute 
s= OF. resolUj F. rtSsolu = Sp. Pg. rcsoluio = 
It. risolutOf < L, resolutm, pp. of resolvcrc, re- 
solve: see resolve,] I. <*. If. Sc]«iriitcd; loose; 
broken up; dissolved. 

For bathes hoote ammonyakc is ioldc 
Bight g<iodu wltli brymstonc restdute ypltte 
Ahouto in evry cliynytig, clJfte, or slitto. 

Palladim, IliiriKmdrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 11. 

2t. Convinced; satisfied; cert u in. Imp. JHet. 
— Sf. Resolving; convincing; satisfying. 

Thfe] interpretour answered, . . . Wyllynge hyni to 
take this for a resolute answere, that ... if he rather de- 
syred warre, he sboulde haue his handcs full. 

Ji. Eden, tr. of Plgefetta (First English Books on America, 

led. Arber, p. 2.'HJ). 


I [Lutherl have glnen restdtUe answer to the first, in tho 
which I porsist, and shall persevere for cvennore. 

Foxe, Acts, etc. (rattley ed.), IV. 284. 

4. Having a flxed resolve; determined; lienee, 
bold; firm; steady; constiinl in pursuing a pur- 


pose. 


Edward is at hand, 

Ready to fight ; therefore be resolute. 

Shak., JI Hen. VI., v. 4. «1. 


-gyn. 1 Decided, flxed, unshaken, unwavering, stanch, 
undaunted, steadfast ; tlic jdace of resolute among such 
words is determined by its fundamental Itloa, that of a 
flxed will or purpose, and its acquired idea, that of a firm 
front and bold action presented to opposers or resistera. 
It is therefore a high word in the field of will and courage. 
8 m deeUion, 


n.t ». 1 . A resolute or detorminod person^ 

Young Fortinbras . . . 

Hath in the Mcirts of Norway here and there 
Bhark’d up a list of lawless re)s4utes. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 1. 9S. ’ 

2. Repayment; rodelivery. 

And ve shall enqulroof tho yearly rrsolufes, deductions, 
and palements going forth of the saiiio. 

Bp. Burnet, Records, 11. 1., No. 27. 

reflOlntely (rez^l-lut-U), adv. In a resolute 
manner; with fixed purpose; firmly; sbjadily; 
w'ith steady perseverance; boldly, 
regolntenegg (rez'o-lut-nes), u. The chnriicler 
of boiug resolute; fixity of purpose; firm de- 
termination; unshaken firmness, 
regolntion (rez-o-lu'shou), w. l< OF. resolution^ 
F. resolution r=‘ Pr. rcholucio = 8p. resolucion 
= I*g. resolui^do = It. resoluzione, < L. resolu- 
lio{n-), an untying, unbinding, loosening, re- 
laxing, < rcsoli'ere, pp. resolutus, loose, resolve : 
see resolve,] 1. The act, operalion, or process 
of resolving, specifically - ■ («) 'rho act of separating 
the uonii»i)iniiit parts of a Ixnly, as by chemical means or 
(to the eye) under tho Ions of u microscope. (6) The act 
of separating t ho parts wiiicli coinposo a complex idea, (o) 
'I'he act of unraveling a porploxing question, a difficult 
proldein, or the like; explication; solution; answer. 

It is a question 
Nuods not a resolution. 

Beau, and FI., Jaws of (-andy, iv. 1. 

(d) 1'ho act of mathematically aiialyKing a velocity, force, 
or other voctr>r i|uantity into comiNUieiits having differ- 
ent directions, whether these have iiidepeiidoiit oausos 
t)r not 

2. Tho state or process of dissolving; tlissolu- 
tion; Holiiiiot^. 

Ill tho iiot springH of extreme cold countries, the first 
heaU are iinsutforable. which ]>riK‘ee<l oiitof theresofuliim 
of humidity cotigiailed. Sir K. IHyby, Bodies. 

3. Tho act of resolving or detormining; also, 
anything rosolvod or dotoriuinod iijion; a fixed 
dotermi nation of mind ; u sottlod imrposo: as, 
a resolution to reform our lives; a resolution to 
undortako an expedition. 

Your resolution cannot hold, when ‘tis 
Opposed, ns it must he, iiy the pt>wer of the king. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 88. 

Jtesolution, therefore, means the prolimiiiary voliUon 
for ascertaining when to enter iifKin a series of actions 
ms'essarily deferrcid. A. Bain, Emotions and \V ill, p. 429. 

4. TJie cliaracter of acting with fixed purpose; 
resoluteness ; firmness, steadinoss, or oonstancy 
ill execution ; detornimation : as, a man of great 
resolutiou. 

No want of resolution In me, hut only iny followers* . , . 
trcHHons, makes me betake me to my heels. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 8. 05. 

Off with thy pining black ! — It dulls a soldier — 

And put on resolution like a man. 

Fletcher {and anuilusr). False One, iv. 8. 

6. A formal proposition brought before a do- 
ji herative body for discussion and adoption. 

If the report . . . conclude with resolutions or other 
spcciHcproiM>sitionHC)f anykind, . . . the question should 
be on ngnudiig L«> the regolvtwns. 

Cushing, Maiiiiul of Parliamentary Ih-actice, | 290. 

6. A formal determination or dt^cision of a 
legislative or coniorale body, or of any associa- 
tion of iudividiials, when adopted by vote. See 
bg-Utn'j 2, ordinance, 7, regulation, 2. — 7. Deter- 
mination of ii cause, as in a court of justice. 
[Rare.] 

Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of Judicial 
resolutions which might occasion such alterations. 

SirM. Hale. 

8t. Tlie state of Ixiing settled in opinion ; free- 
dom from doubt ; conviction; certainty. 

Ah, hut tho resolutiitn of tliy diaiih 
Made me to lose such thought. 

Ueyivtssl, Four lYcnlicoa. 

Edm. You shall . . . hy an auricular nssurniice have your 
satisfaction. . . . 

Glou. I would unstate myself, b> be In a due resolvtion. 

Shak., I.cur, 1. 2. iOB. 

9. In music: (a) Of n particular voice-part, 
tho act, process, or result of passing from a dis- 
<Mjrd to a concord. Se<i preparation and per- 
cussion, (b) Tin* concortiaiit tone in which a 
discord is merged. — 10. In mcd., a removal or 
disappearance, us the disappearing of a swell- 
ing or ati intlammntion without coming to sup- 
puration, the removal Tiy absorption and ex- 
lieetoration nf inflaminatory iinKlucts in pul- 
monary soliiliticatioii, or the disappearance of 
fever. — 11. In mafh.j same an solution, — 12. 
7n ane. pros.: {a) The use of two sliort times 
or syllables as the equivalent for one long; tho 
division of a disemic time into the two seuieia 
of which it is innnpostni. (&) An equivalent of 
a time or of a foot in which two shorts are sub- 
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Htitiitod for a long: as, tho dactyl (— w) or 
' aiiapest (w w — ) ih a rvsoluHon of tho Hpondoe 

( ). The reiK)lution of a nyllable hearirifr the Ictus 

takes its ictus oti the tirst of the two shorts represcfiiltiK 
the long ('i- w w fcir w, ^ for w -i?). < imsised to roiUme- 
, Moik— Joint resolution, in Avter. parlmmcntiarit law, a 
resedution adopted by ImiIIi tiranches of a legislative assem- 
bly. Heo etmourrviil reHoluiim^ under ctnu'xtrrtnil. — BeB> 
olution Of forces or of velocities, the api>l icution of the 
principle of the pandlelograrn of forces or velocities to the 
mathematical seiMiratioii of a force or vebadty Into parts, 
which, h(»wever, need Inive no lnde|»endeiii reality. tJee 
/oiiMi,8(a>. -The ExpungingReBolution. Hoe 

and Kentucky J^solutions, in u. s. Mite., 
resolutions passed in 17(is and 17 W by the legislatures of 
Virginia and Kentucky, declaring the passage of the Alien 
and Hedltion Acts to be an iiiicoriHtitiitlonalautof the fed- 
eral government, and setting forth the Htatos' rights the- 
ory as to tho proper nmiedicH in suchuasisi. The Virginia 
Kesoliitlons were prepared by Madison, and the Kentucky 
Kesoluiions of 17i)H by .lelferHon, The Kentucky Kesolii- 
tlonsof 17W), In addition to declaring the Coiistitutloti a 
compact, aflinned the right of a State to nullify any Act 
of Congress wiiich if. deemed uncoiis1itutlonal.»Byn. 1. 
])ecoin|s>Bition, sefau-ation, disentanglement.— i. JJeltr- 
mimtiun. etc. (see dennion), perseverance, tenacity, In- 
flexibility, fortitude, iHildiiess, courage, resolve. 

Resolutioner (i*o/.-o-lQ'shpn-6r), n. Ono t)f a 
party in tlio Olnircll of Scotland, in Um Hovon- 
tconth century, which approved the rcHolutiouH 
of the (ieiienil Assembly admitting all except 
those of had eharact-er, or hostile to the Cov*'- 
tiant, to h(Mtr arms against Cromwell. See tln^ 
ijiiotution under Vrotvster^ 3. 

The cliurcli was, hriwuvcr, illvlded inhi two utterly nn- 
iagoiiistlc parties, tlie lie^vtitnwrHawi tlie Uemoiistrants. 

J. IJ. Bufioiit Hist. Hciotland, 1. 194. 

resolutionlst (rez-o-lu'shon-ist), w. f< rvsolu- 
iion + -Mf.] One who makes a resolution. 
Qunrtrrly Jivv. (Imp, 

resolutiye (rey/o-lu-tiv), a, and u, [= F. remt- 
tiitif = Sfi. Pg* remiuUvo = Jt. riHolutivo^ uho- 
luimt; as molntc + -iw*.] I. a. Having the 
power to dissolve or relax. [Hare.] 

The ashes of tlie void isiiaill sliels ... are of a rmufu- 
live and discutlent facultie. IloUaiui, tr. of Pliiiy, xxx. 8. 
Resolutive clause or condltlou, fn Seats law, a condi- 
tion BuliHeinieiit ; a condition inscHud In n deed or other 
contract, a nreacli of wliieh will cniiw.' a forftdtiire or ces- 
sation of tinit which is provided for by the instrunieiit, as 
dlsttiiraislKMl from a misficuMve emuUtum, or condition 
preoedent, which prevents the instrument from taking 
effect until tlie condition has been performed.— Reso- 
lutive methiod, in Iwjic^ the analytic method. Hoe on* 
alytie. 

H, «. Ill med,^ same as diseuHmt. 

It has been recoiiimended to establish a sotoii ... as 
a derivative and resolutioe |iri metritis). 

J{. Barnes, l>is. of Women, x1. 

resolutory (rez'o-ln-to-ri), (u L== rvsoUitmrv 
= Sp. Pg» It- rottoluiono, < Jj. as if 
< rmdverCj pp. rtwdutus^ loose, loosen: see rr- 
solvt'.'] Having the effect of resolving, deter- 
mining, or rescinding; giving a right to re- 
scind. 

resolvablllty (re-zol-va-bil'i-ti), w. [< renolva- 
hie + -ity (see -/n/ify).]* The property of being 
resolvabh?; the capability of being separated 
into parts; resol valdeness. 

Lord Kosstt was able t4i get the siiggestlon of resolvalril- 
ity in . . . iiiaiiy bodies wliioU hod been classed as nebiilw 
by Sir William Ilcrsohcl and others. 

J. N. JjfK^fer, Harper's Mag., LX XV 111. 589. 

resolvable (re-zorvij^bl), a. f< resolve + -able, 
Cf. resolyble,\ Cainible of being resolved, in 
any sonst; of tliat w^ord. - Resolvable nebula. Bee 
wnula. 

resolvableness (re-zorva-ld-nes), «. The prop- 
erty of being resolvable ; resol vability. Hailey y 
1727. 

resolve (re-zolv'), r,; pret. and pp. resolved, 
ppr. resolving, [< ME. rcsolrvn, < OF. resolver, 
vemaonlarly resoudre, F. rvsondre =r 8p, Pg. 
resolver s= It. risohere, resolvrre, < Ij. resolvere, 
pp. resolntus, loosen, resolve, dissolve, melt, 
thaw, < rc~y again, + solverv, loosen : see soliw,"] 

1, trans. If. To loosen ; sol, loose or at ease ; 
relax. 

It is a very hard work of continence (41 repell the paynt- 
ing glose of flatterings whose words rmHue the hart wiili 
pleasure. Babees Bonk (K. R. T. S.^ p. IOC. 

Ills limbs, resfilo'd through idle leisuur, 

Unto Bweete sleupe he may securely lend. 

Spenser, Virgil’s (Jiial, 1. 141. 
Cat. Tlie city's emstom 

Of being then in mirth and feiist - 
Lem. lAioBed whole 

In pleasure and security-— 

Aul. Each house 

Besnlved In fretfdoin. B, Jenson, ( 'atiline, ill. 3. 

2. To molt; dissoh'e. 

Tiic weyghte of the snowe yhardod by the colde is re- 
snlved by the brennynge hete of Phebus the soiino. 

Chaucer, Sobihius, iv. prose 0. 

I could be content to resolve myself into tearel^ to rid 
thee of trouble. Byly, Euphues, p. 88. {Narts.) 


0. that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Huiw, and resolve itself Into a dew ! 

Shalt,, Hamlet, i. 2. ISU 

3. To disintegrate; reduce to constituent or 
elementary piirts; separate the component 
parts of. 

I'he see gravel la lattest for to drle. 

And lattest may thou iherwlth edifle. 

Hie salt in it ifiy werkes wol resolve. 

PaUadius, Unsbotidrie (E. £. T. B.X p. 14. 
And ye, immortal souls, who once were men, 

And now, reeiived to elements again. 

JJryden, Indian Emperor, 11. 1. 
It is no necessity of his |the musician's] art to resolve 
the clang of an instrument into its constituent tonca 

Tyndall, Hound, p. laoi 

Specifically — 4. In med,, to effect the disap- 
pearance of (a swelling) without the forma- 
tion of pus. — 6. To analyse; reduce by mentaix 
analysis. 

I cannot think that the branded Epicurua Lneretins, 
and tbolr feUows were in earnest when they resolv'd this 
composition into a fortuitous range of atoma 

OlanviUe, Essaya, L 
Reedvtng all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into tho will 
And arbitration wise of tho Supreme. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 188. 
They tell us that on the liypnihesls of evolution all hu- 
man feelings may be resolved into a desire for food. Into a 
fear of being eaten, or Into the reproductive instinct. 

Mimrt, Nature and Thought, p. 128. 

0. To solve ; free from perplexities ; edear of 
difficulties; explain : as, to resolve questions of 
casuistry ; to resolve iloubts ; to resolve a riddle. 

After their publike pralers the Talby sits downe, and 
Htietids lialfe an lioure hi rcstduiny tho doubts of siioh as 
shall moue any ciuestiuiis in matters of their Law. 

Purcktts, lilgrimage, p. 62:4. 
Here were also several foundations of Kiilldliigs, but 
whether ihore wei'e ever any place of note situated here- 
ationts, or what it miglit be. 1 cannot resolve. 

MaundreU, Alep}>o to Jenisalom, p. 12. 
I ask these sober (piestioiiB of my heart ; . . . 

The heart resolves this matter in a trice. 

Pojw, Iniit. of Horace, II. ii. 21 G. 

7. In math,, to solve; answer (a question). — 

8. In a/17., to bring all Ihe known quantities 
of (an equation) to one side, and the unknown 
quantity to the other. — 9. in meek,, to separate 
matliematically (a force or otlier vector quan- 
tity) into components, by tlie application of 
the parallelogram of forces, or of an analogous 
principle. The parts n<K»d not have indepen- 
dent reality. — 10. To transform by or as by 
dissolution. 

The furtn of going fnnii the assembly into committee is 
for tlie presiding uflicer ... to put the question that the 
assembly do now resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole. Cushing, M annul of Parliamentary Practice, S 297. 

lit. To free from doubt or perplexity; inform ; 
acquaint; answer. 

If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely coiqu to him, and bt; resolved 
How Oaisar hath deserved to lie in death. 

Shak,, J. C., Hi. 1. 181. 
Pray, sir, resolve me, what religion 's host 
For a man to die in? Webster, White Devil, v. 1. 
You shall be fully resolved in every one of tliuse many 
questions you have askeii me. 

OoldsmUh, To Mrs. Anne Goldsmith. 

12f. To settle in an opinion; make certain; 
convince. 


Teli me, have yoa rsselild yoarNlt for oonrt, 

And utterly renonno'd the tlaviih country, 

With all the oares thereof? 

Fleteher (and anolher), Noble Gentleman, Iv. 4. 

16. To determine on; specifically, to express, 
as an opinion or determination, by or as by 
resolution and vote. 

He loses no reputation with us ; for we sJl resolved him 
as sn ass before. B. Jonson, Epiocene, iv. 2. 

17. In music, of a voice-part or of the harmony 
in general, to oause to progress from a discord 
to a concord. 

n. intrans. If. To melt; dissolve; become 
fluid. 

Even as a form of wax 
BesolveUi from his figure 'gainst the fire. 

ShoJt., K. John, V. 4. 25. 
May my brain 

Resolve to water, and my blood turn phlegm. 

B. Jenson, CatUine^ Hi. 8, 

2. To become separated into component or 
elementary parts; disintegrate; in general, to 
be reduced as by dissolution or analysis. 

The spices are so corrupted . . . that thoyr naturall 
sauotir, taste, and quality . . . vanyssheth and resolueth. 
R. Bden, tr. of Paolo Olovio (First Books on America, 
[od. Arber, p. 809). 

Hubterraneons bodiea, from whenee alStte things upon 
the earth’s surface spring, and into whiW they again rs- 
stdve and return. Baeon, Physical Fables, zL, ExpL 
These several quarterly meetings should digest tlie re- 
ports of their monthly meetings, and prepare one for 
each respective county, against the yearly meeting, in which 
all quarterly meetings resolve, 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quaker% iv. 
I lifted up my head to look : the roof resUved to olondi^ 
high and dim ; tho gleam was such as the moon Imparts 
to vapors site is about to sever. 

Charlo/tte BrontH, Jane Eyre, xxvH. 

3j To form an opinion, purpose, or i^solution; 
deterrniiic in mind ; purpose : as, he resolved on 
amendmeut of life. 

How yet resolves the governor of the town ? 

Shak., Hen. V., iU.# 1. 

4. To be settled in opinion; be oonviufljiod. 

Lot men rssolve of that as tlicy please. Locke. 

6. In mmic, of a voice-part or of the harmony 
in general, to pass from a discord to a concoi'dl 
8 . To decide, eondude. . 4 

resolTO (re-zolv0» n. [< resolve^,'] If. The 
act of resolving or solving ; resolution ; solu- 
tion. Milton, — 2t. An ans\^r. 

I crave but ten short days to give resolve 
To this imporlaiit suit, in which consists 
My endless shame or lasting happiness. 

Beau, and FI. (Y), Faithful Friends, ii. 2. 

3. That which has been resolved or determined 
on ; a resolution. 

Now, sister, lot us hear spur Ann resolve. 

am., 8 Hen. Vl., ill. 8. 129. 
A. TIb thus 

Mon cast thefllme of their unprosperous acts 
Upon the aMcors of their own resolve. 

Shelley, The Cene4 v. 1. 

4. Firmness or fixedness of purpose ; resolu- 
tion; determination. 

A lady of so high resolve 
As is fair Margaret. ^ 

ShM, 1 Hen. VI., v, 5. 7fi. 
Como, firm Resolve, take thou tho van. 

Thou stalk o' carl-lflhup in man 1 

Bums, To Dr. Blacklook. 


The word of God can give us assurance In anything we 
are to do, and resolve us that we do well. 

Uaoker, Evcles. Polity, ii. 4. 
Long since we were resdved of your truth, 

Your faithful se^ice, and your toil in war. 

m Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Hi. 4. 20. 
1 am reeolvdmy CHoe yet is true. 

Fkteher, Faithful Hhepberdess, H. 4. 

13. To fix in a determination or purpose; de- 
termine ; decide : used chiefly in the past par- 
ticiple. 

Therefore at last I firmly am resolved 
You shall have aid. ShoUt., 8 Hen. VI., HL 8. 219. 
Bather by this his last affront resolved. 

Desperate of better course, to vent his' rage. 

MUton, P. R., iv. 4^ 

With phronsy seised, I run to meet tho alarms, 
Resolved on death, resolved to die in arms. 

Dryden, Arnold, II. 424. 

14. To deti^rmine on ; intend; purpose. 

I am resolved that thou riialt spend some time 
With Valentinus in the oimieror's court, 

ShtBe., T. G. of V., i. S. 66. 
They (the Longobards] resolved to goe into some more 
fertile country. Coryat, Crudities, I. 107. 

War then, war, 

Open or understood, must he resolved. 

Milton, P. L . i 062. 

16t. To make ready in mind; prepare, 
quit presently the chapel, or resolve yon 
For more amasement. 8hak,, W. T., v. 8. 86. 


5. The determination or declaration of any cor- 
poration, association, or representative l^dy; 
a resolution. 


I then commenced my career as a political writer, de- 
voting weeks and months to support the resolves of Con- 
gress. 

Noah Webster, Letter, 1788 (Life, by Bcudder, p. 112X 


Peace resolves. SeoMocs. 

resolved (r$-solvd0> p* O. Determined; reso- 
lute; firm. 

How now, my hards^stout resolved matea 1 
Are you now going W dlmtch this deed ? 

^ Rich, in., I. & :Ao. 


resolvedly (rfi-zoFved-li), adv. 1. In a re- 
solved manner ; firmly; resolutely; with firm- 
ness of purpose. 

Let ua idiearfnlly and resolvedly apply onrselvoa to the 
working out our salvation. Alp. SMrp, Sermona II. v. 

2. In such a manner as to resolve or clear 
np all doubts and difficulties; satisfactorily. 
[Bare.] 

Of that and all the progress, more or less, 
Resolvedly more leisure shal 1 express. 

Skak., All's Well, v. 8. 882. 
He that hath rightly and resolvedly determined of his 
end hath virtually resolved a thousand controversies that 
others are unsatisfied and erroneous In. 

Baoeter, Divine lifa it ^ 

resolvedness (r$-zoFved-nes), n. Fixedness 
of purpose; firmness; resolution. 



XMOlwdlUMNI 

Ml r mrfi f di ia w, thli bigh fortitude in iln, een with no 
roMon be imagined a preparative to Ita remiaaion. 

JHeay qf Ckrittian Pisty. 

rMOlyOlUl (r§-zorvend), n. [< L. rosolrendus, 
gerundive of renolvere^ resolve: see resolve,} 
Ea ariih,, a number formed by appending two 
or three figures to a remainder after subtrac- 
tion in extracting the square or cube root. 
rOBOlT6llt (r^zol^vent), a, and n. [= F. r^sitU 
vani sr Bp. rg. resolvente = It. risolvente, resold 
ventOf < L. resolveni^Sf ppr. of resolverc: see 
resolve.} I. a. Having the power to resolve or 
dissolve; causing solution; solvent.— Besolvent 
eoiiatlon, prodUot» etc. see the nouna. 

U. H. 1. That which has tho power of causing 
solution. — 2. In med,, a remedy which causes 
the resolution of a swelling; a disoutiont. — 3. 
Inalff., an equation formed to aid the resolution 
of a given equation having for its roots known 
functions of the roots of the given equation. 
Thua, if Xj «*, a^'. tr"' are the roota of a biquadratic, one 
method of aolutioii begina bv aolving the cubic whoae 
roota are of the form xx’ -f Dlflhrentlal resol- 

vent. a linear differential equation of the (n— l)th order 
which la aatiafled by every root of an equatioti of the nth 
degree wlioae ooeiHclonta are fiinctiona of a aliiglu param- 
eter.— Oaulois resolvent, that reaolveutof an equation 
whoae roota gm unaltered fur every permutation of the 
group of the jphitlve equation, 
resolver (re^ol ' vdr ) , u. One who or that wh icli 
resolves, in any sense of that word. 

Thy reaolutlona were not before ainoere ; conaequently 
God, that aaw that cannot bo thought to have Justified 
that unaincere rsmver, that dead faith. JJaummut. 

It may be doubted whether or no the Are be the genu- 
ine and univeraal resolver of mixed biMlies. Boyle. 

reson^tj n. and V, A Middle English form of 
reason^. 

reson'^t. A Middle English plural preterit of 
ri«?l. 

resonance (roz'o-nans), n. [< OF. rvsonnance, 
F^rfhtonnance s= Bp. Pg. rcsonatwia = It. mo- 
nmzay < L. resonantiaf an echo, < rcsonan(t^)Sf 
ppr. M resmuire, sound back, echo: see reso~ 
Hant,\ 1. The act of resouriaing, or the stal/C 
or quality of being resonant. — 2. In acorn- 
tics: (a) The prolongation or repetition of 
sou^d by r^ection ; reverberation ; e<dio. (b) 
The prolou(ption or increase of sound by Mie 
s^pathctic vibration of other bodies than 
that by which it is originally produced, such 
sympathetic vlbratiA la properly in unison either with 
the fuiidamontal tone or with one of its harmonica. It 
occurs t4) aome extent in connection with all sound. It ia 
carefully utilised in musical inatruraeuts, as by ineaiia of 
the auuiidiiig-lKiani of a pianoforte, the Ixidy of a violin, or 
the tube of a horn. In many wind-instruments, like the 
flute, and the flue-pipes of an ornn, the pitch of the 
tone is iltnoai wliofly determined uy the shape and siae 
of the itieonant cavity IS tube. In the voice, the quality 
of both song aud speech and tlie distinctions between 
the various articulate sounds are lamwly governed by the 
resoiiauoe of the cavities of the pha^B, mouth, and nose. 
3. Ill med,, the sound evokeulm percussing the 
chest or other part, or heard on auscultating the 
chest while the subject of examination sjieaks 
either aloud or in a whisper.— Amphoric rsso- 

lUUloe, a variety of tympanitic resonance in which there is 
a inueioal qnalfty.^iMlI^l>OX resoiuuioe, the veaioulo- 
tyinpanitio reaonanBoMurring in vesicular emphysema. 
— Bell-metal resonanoa, a ringing metallic sound heard 
in auscultation in pneuinc^orax and over other large 
cavitiea, when the cheat ia^rouased with two pieces of 
mmiey, one being used as pleximeter.— CiOUgh roso- 
nanoe, the sound of the cough aa heard in ausoiutatiou.— 
ChaCked-pot reaoiiaiioe, a imrcussion sound obtained 
sometimes over cavities, but also aoniotimee in health, 
resembling somewhat the sound produced by atriking a 
cracked pot.— Normal pulmonary rsaonanoe, nor- 
mal vealoular rsaonanoo. flame as veaieular reso- 
nance. -^BoaonailOOjglolM, a resonator tuned to a oertain 
musical tone. - Bkodilo roflonanos, resonance more or 
leas tympanltlo almve a pleuritic effusion.— Bsmmathet- 
lo roBonanoe. See ^gmiNsMeMc.— Tympanic rsso- 
niuioe, such resonance as Is obtained on peronssion over 
we intestines when they contain air. It may also be heard 
in the thorax over lung-oavltios, In pneumothorax, and 
otherwise.— Vetloiilar rogNBanoO, resonance of such 
Quality as is obtained by percussion over normal lung- 
tissue. Also called nomof vesteular remmatiee and nor- 
mal puif nonary rsaonanoe.— Voi^oillOtympailltlC roso- 
lumos, pulmonary resonance intermediate between vesio- 
ular and tympanitic resonance.— Yooal rosonanoe. the 
•ound heard on auaoultation of the chest when the subject 
inakes a vocal noise.— WUsperlllg rsaonanoe, the sound 
of a whisper as heard in resonance, 
resonanoe-box (rez'^nans-boks), n. A reso- 
nant oavity or chamber in a musical instru- 
ment, designed to increase the sonority of its 
tone, as the body of a violin or the box attached 
to a tuniug-forjT for acoustical investigation. 
Also resonance^bodjff resonarice-chamber, etc. 
resonancyt (rez'o-nan-si), n. [As resonance 
(see -cy). j Same* SkB resonance. Imp, JJict, 
roBonaiit (rez'^-nant), a. aud n. [s OF. reson- 
nantf F. rSsonnaniss Sp. Pg. resonante ss It. ri- 
sonante, < L. resonan{t-)s, ppr. of resonare, re- 
sound, qpho: see resotiit^ . J I. <*. 1. Kesovmd- 
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Ing; speolBcally, noting a substance, structure, 
or confined body of air which is capable of de- 
cided sympathetic vibrations; or a voice, in- 
strument, or tone in which such vibrations are 
prominent. 

His volant touch, 

Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 

Fled aud pursued transverse the remnant fugue. 

Milton, V. 1,., xi. WBi, 
flometimes he came to an aroadlan squai-e flu«Mli-tt with 
light and remnant with the fall of statutul foiintaluH. 

Ditmrli, l4>thalr, Ixfx. 

2. Sounding or ringing in the nasal passagt^s : 
used by some authors instead of nmal as aj>- 
plied to articulate sounds. 

n.n. A resonant or nasal sound, 
resonantly (rez'o-nant-li), adr, ki a resotiunt 
or i‘e80u:^ing manner ; with resonance, 
resonate (rez^o-nat), v. i. [< L. rcsonatusy pp. 
of resonare, resound: see I'rnmndi.] To re- 
sound.— Besonating drole, in elect., the circle usctl iis 
a resonator. 

resonator (rez'o-na-tor), M. [NL.,< L.rrsonarc, 
resound: noe resound^,} 1. An aeoiistical in- 
strument used in the analysis of sounds, con- 
sisting of a chamber so formed Jis to respond 
symnathetically to some particular tone. It is 
used especially to detect the presence of t Iwit 
tone in a compoimd sound. — 2. In elect, an in- 
strument devised by Hertz for detecting the 
existeiK'.e of waves of electrical disturbance, 
it consists usually of a conductor in the form of a wire or 
rod bent into a circle or reotangle, leaving a shtu-t opm- 
iug or break, the length of which can bo regulated. Thu 
cuds of the conductor arc generally furiiisliud with snnill 
brass knobs. 

resorb (re-s6rb'), V. t. [< F. resorlwr = Bp. re- 
svrber = ’It. risorlnre, < L. resorhcrc, suck back, 
swallow again. < re-, back, again, + sorherv, suck 
up: see absorh.'] To absorb or take batdc, us 
tuat which has been given out; reabsorb. 

And when past 

Their vuiious trials. In tliek vuiious 8plii»ros, 

If they tsoiitliiue rational, as mado, 

•Jtemrbe them all into himself again. 

Young, flight ThoughiH, iv. 

resorbent (re-sdr'bent), a, [=s: F. resorbanl = 
Bp. rcsorbentey < L,*'resorben{t-)s, ppr. of resor- 
bcrc, swallow up, resorb : see resorb,] Absorb- 
ing or taking back that whicli Inis been given 
out. 

Again remrbent ocean’s wave 

Receives the waters which it gave 

From thousand rills with copious currents fraught. 

WudhuU. 

resorcin, resorcine (re-sor'sin), w. [= F. re- 
soreinc; as rvsiin) +omn.] A colorless crys- 
talline phenol, 0 H) 2 « it is obtained by treat- 

ing benxeiie with sulphuric acid, prt'f^ng a Hodliiiii miiH 
from the dlsulphonlc acid thus pr<»dnci;d, liciiting with 
caustic soda, and Anally dissolving in water and precipi- 
tating resorcin with hydrochloric acid. It yields a flue 
purple-red coloring matter, and several other dyes of coin- 
morclal importance, and is also used in mtsdicinc as an an- 
tiseptic. Also remreinvm.— Besordn blue, brown, etc. 
flee blue, etc. 

resordlial (rcl-sfir'si-na^l), a. [< resoreiu + -o/.] 
Pertaining to resorcin .— Fluorescent resordnal 
blue, flee oius.—Besoroinal yellow, soo yellow. 
resorcine, n. Bee resorcin. 
resorcinism (re-sdr'sin-izm), n. Toxic symp- 
toms produced' by excessive doses of ri'sruHfin. 
resorcinol-phthalein (re-s6r^si-nol-thal "e-jn), 
n. A brilliant red dye (CJ^IioOr,) obtained by 
the action of phthalic annydrid on resorcin at 
a temperature of 120° C. (.loncrnlly known as 
fluorescein. 

resorciniun (r^-sOr'si-numjjr n. [NL. ; sec resor- 
cin.} Same as resm'cin. 
resorption (rf-sfirp'shon), n. [= F. rt^sorptiofij 
< L. resorberc, pp. resoi^tus, resorb : see resorb.} 

1. Botrogresuive absorption ; specifically, a 
physiological process by which a part or orgaii, 
having t^vanced to a cerlain state of devel- 
opment, disappears as such by the absorption 
of its substance into that of a i»art or organ 
which replaces it. 

^The larval skeleton undergoes rcmrptmn, but the rest 
of the Schinopssdium passes into the Kchitioderm. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 407. 

2. Absorption of some product of the organism, 

as a tissue, exudate, or secretion. ^ 

An extensive hamorrhage which had undergone 
fion. Ziegkir, Pathol. Anat. (traiis.X i. 1 114. 

rOBOrptlon of bons, the resorption of bone by 
oiteoolaata forming and occupying llowsbip's lacunie. 
resoinptive (re-86ri/tiv), a. [< rosorptiion) + 
-ivc.J Fertaihing to or characterized by re- 
sorption. 

The remrpUve phenomena of porphyritlc quarts and 
other miners In eruptive rocks is a consequence chiefly 
of the relief of pressure in the process of eruption. 

Seienoe, Xlll. 232. 


rssort 

BssOXptlTS fbvor, anoh a fever os the lieotic of phthisis, 
due to the absorption of toxic material, 
resort^ (r§-zfirt/), r. [< ME. resorteu, < OF. re- 
Hortir, rcssoriir. fall back, return, resort, have 
recourse, appeal, F. ressortir, re.sort, uppeal, < 
ML. resortirv, resort, appeal (to a tribunal), re- 
sortirif return, revert, < 1j. re-, again, + sortiri, 
obtain, lit. obtain by lot. < sop‘{t-)s, n lot: see 
L intrans. If. To fall back; return; 

revert. 

When be past of bis payno & his imlu hctc, 

And remrt to hvm seife his sight gate, 
lie plainted full pitlously, was pyn for to here. 

X>eii(nicCi(ni qf Troy (L. K. T. S.), 1. SGTtfl 
lie faught with hem so fleroely that he made hem re 
etnrte bakke. Merlin (B. £. T. S.), ill. 414. 

The qnicke bloode somwhat resorted unto his visage. 

Sir T. Klyot, The Governour, ii. 12. 
The rule of descents in Normandy was . . . that the de- 
scent of the line of the father sliall not remrt to that of the 
mother. Sir M. Hale, Hist. Common Law of £ng., VI. 161. 

2. Togo; repair; go customarily or frequently. 

The people remrrt. unto him again. Mark x. L 

The vault . . . where, as they say, 

At some hours in the night spirits remtri. 

Shak., E. and J., tv. 3. 44. 
Noah . . . entered the Arke at Gods appointment, to 
which by diiiine instinct remrted lH>th birds and beasts. 

i*urehas, IMlgrimage, p. 39. 
Let us not think we have fulfilled onr duty merely Iwre- 
ftmiing to the church and adding one to the niiniher of the 
coiigregHtion. Bp. AUerbury, flcriiions, II. xx. 

Head waiter of the chop-house here, 

To which I most Tvvferf. 

Tetmymn, Will Waterproof. 

3. To have rocourso ; apply ; betake one’s self: 
with to : ns, to resort to force. 

'I'he king thought it time to reeort to other counsels. 

Clarendoti. 

lit* expedients and Inventions iniiltiforrn. 

To which tile mind resorts, in chase of teniis. 

Coiepcr, I'usk, il. 288. 
1'liat species of political aniiuadvorslon whic.li is remrted 
to ill the daily papers. Sydney i^nith, in Lady llulland. vi. 

II. trans. To visit; fretpient. fUare.] 

A pallace of pleasure, and dally remrted, and fill’d with 
J4)rds and Knights, luid their I^idies. 

Brtmuf, The Hparogus Garden, 11. 2. 

resortl (re-z6rt'), n. [< ME. resort, < OF. re- 
sort, ressdri, the antJiority or Jurisdiction of a 
court, F. ressortj a place of refuge, a court of 
app(‘al, =s Pr. ressort ss It, risorto, resort; from 
tlu^ verb.;] 1. The act of going to some per- 
son or thing or making application ; a betak- 
ing o»u‘^s Hc*lf; recourse: as, a resort to other 
nieniiH of defeusts a resort to Hubierfugos or 
evasion. 

Where we iiass, and make reatri. 

It Is our Kingdom and our Court 

Brows, Jovial Crew, 1. 

2. One who or that which is resorted to: as in 
the plirase hist resort (see below). 

In tronih always to do vow my servlse, , 

As to my lady right and chief retort. 

Chaucer, Trollus, 111. 131. 

3. An assembling; a going to or frequenting 
in numbers ; confluence. 

Where there is such reeort 
Of wanton gallants, and young revellers. 

B. JoHHun, Every Man In his Uuinonr, il. 1. 
Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, . . . 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of reeort 
Were all-to ruffled. Milton, Comus, 1. 879. 

I’he like places of restnrt are frequented by men out of 
place. Sivift. 

4. The act of visiting or fr<*quonting one’s so- 
ciety; company; intercourse. 

She I mean is promised by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentlomaii of worth. 

And kept severely fnim resort of men. 

Shak., T. (1. of V.. lii. l. 108. 

6. A place frequented; a place commonly or 
habitually visited; a hauut. 

With vij. lyttle hamletteM tlierto belonging, whicbe 
bathe no other resort but only to the same Chapelle and 
parissho Churche. Btiglieh GUde (K. K. T. fl.), p. 222. 
But chiefly the woods were her fav’rite resort. 

Bums, Caledonia. 

Her bright form kneels beside me at the altar, 

And follows rue to the remrt of men. 

Shelley, The (^encl, ii. 2. 

6. In law, the aulhoritv or Jurisdiction of a 
court. [Bare.] — 7t. Those who frequent a 
place; thoHc who assemble. [Karo.] 

Gf all the fair reeort at gentlemen 
'i'hat every day with parlc uncoiiriter me, 

In thy opftiioti which in worthiest love? 

Shak., T. (i. of V.. 1. 2. 4. 

As Wiltshire is a place best pleas’d with that resort 
Which spend away the time continually in sport. 

JJrayton, Polyolbiou, ill. 869. 



resort 

8t. Spring; active power or movement. [A 
. GftllicismO 

Certtilnly nome there are that know the reiorUt and fulli 
of buBlueHM, that cannot airik Into the main of it. 

iiactm, ('unninff (ed. 1887). 

It you can entor nwiv docpiy than they have done Into 
the CRiiaua and nvor/ji of that whicli movea pJeuHuro in a 
rauier, the ilvid h open, you way he heard. 

J}rfplen, State of Innoaenco, J*ref. 

Last resort, the Jaat roMourct! or rofuffo; iiltiriiute meana 
of relief: alao, tliiiil Irilninal; a court from whJdi there 
ia no appeal. AI«o, aa F'liuich, dernier rc4uurt. 

Mercy, fled to an tlie /»/// retutrf. 

Cowper^ Hojkj, 1. 37«. 

2. JlfMourre, Cuntrintnee, t*tc. Set* raipedient, n. 

resort" (n'-mu-t /•. f. [< /V - -h .vo/V.j To Hort 
over again. AIno writ I on distinoUvely rv^sort. 
resorter (rr*-zor't<*r), n. Ono wJio resorts, in 
any hoiiso of tint I word. 

Tia the iit'tlci for you that your rcsorterH aluiid upon 
Bound IcKB. Sfuik.t rericIcK, iv. fl. ‘27. 

resounf. r. a Middle Eriglish form of resound^. 
resouna^ (lo-zonnd'), r. [With oxereHoent/i, as 
in sound'* j f Xjnmnd^ < ME. resouneuy < OF, 
resonrr, rrsonnrr, rcssounory F. rcsonner, dial. 
rcssoitnrr. ressonner = Sp. resonar l^g. rcsomtt% 
rvsoar= It. risonttrvj < li.resonare, Honnd or ring 
again, rosofind, echo, < again, 4- sonare^ 
Hound: wu) sotind^*. Ci'. resonant.] I, intrans. 

1. To Hound hack; rijig; tudio; r<*vorbt*rato; be 
tilJed wilh sound ; Hound by Hyinpathotic vibra- 
tion. 

Hwich Horwe lie inukeih that the frrete tour 
JteHouwih of hlM youling atid clamour. 

Chancer, Knigiit'a Tale, 1. 4*20. 
Jle call'd Mi loud that all the hollow deep 
Of liell remmmU'd. Milton^ T. L., 1. 315. 

Tho rohlii. the thrUHli, and a thoiiaaiid other wanton 
BongHtera make tho wooda to rvmund with amorouH dlLtiea. 

IriHnij, Knickerbocker, p. 147. 
I'lic pavement afoiieH reiniund, 

Am lie totters o’er Uie ground 
With hiM cane. 

0. W. Uidinee, 1'he Last Leaf. 

2. To sound loudly; give fort!) a loud sound. 

Ills arms re»nunded oa tho boaster fell. 

Jliiul, xili. 470. 

The din of War rmiundtt throughout more than seven 
hundred years of Homan history, with only two sliort lulls 
. of refM>Be. SumneTf Omtioiis, T. il7. 

8. To bo ocIuumI; bo sent back, as sound. 

Comnioii fame . . . rmmmU back to them. fitndh. 

4. To bo much mtuitionod ; bo famod. 

What reeouudit 
III faille or roiuatice of Utlier's tMUi. 

Milton, r. L., I. 570. 
Milton, a iiuiiie to raitmnd tor agea 

Tenuytton, Kxpurluieiits, In Quantity. 

n. trans. 1. To sound again; send back 
sound; echo. 

And Albion's clItTs raaound the rural lay. 

Pope, Spring, 1. 0. 

2. To Houiid ; jiraisc^ or colobrate with tho voice 
or tho sound of iustrumonts ; extol with sounds ; 
spread Ihe fame of. 

With her shrill trumpet never dying Fame 
Viito the world stiall still resound Ids name. 

Times’ WhieUetK K T. a), p. 13a 
Orpheus, ... by loudly chanting ami remundiny the 
praiHes t)I the godH, confounded the voicua 

Bacon, Moral Fables, vl., Expl. 
Tile man for wisdom's various arts renown’d, 
l,oiig exorcis’d in wooh, O lunse, resound. 

Petdon, ill Pope’s Odyssey, i. 1. 
sflyxi. 1. To reeclK», reverberate, 
resound^ (ro-itoujul'l^ w. Kotiirii 

of sound ; echo. 

ills huge trunke sounded, and his urmes did cccho the 
remutui. Chajnnnn, lUad, v. 

Virtuous Hctfous have tlieir owrii Iruiiipots, and, without 
any noise fnmi tliyself, will have their resound abroad. 

Sir T. Jirowne, ChriHi. Mor., i. 34. 

resonnd" (ro-sound'), [< re- + sound^K] I. 
traiui. To sound again or repeatedly : as, to re- 
nonnd a note* or a syllable. 

And those words in their next iirayer they I'cpoat, re- 
mundintj that luHt word One by the finife or the whole hour 
together, liMikiiig vp to Heaueti. 

J*urehas, I*ilgrlmage, p. 107. 

II. intrans. To sound again: as, the trumpet 
sounded nud resounded. 

TTiwin the rfSitundinu of the? Eccho there S(?eine(l three 
to a)uiul together. Cinyat, Crudities, I. .‘<0, slg. 1). 

resotlllder (ril-zouuMer), n. One who or tlmt 
which resounds ; specifieully, amouotelephoiie. 
resource (re-s6rs'), n. [<* OF. resource^ res- 
sonrsCf ressourec^ J‘\ res.sonrcc, dial, resorse (= 
It. risorsa)^ u source, spring, < OF. resovrdre 
(pp. resonrs. fern, resourse)^ < L. resurgcrc, vise 
again, spring up anew: see rcsourdy reMirgenty 
and’cf. 3 o«r<v.] 1, Any source of aid or sup- 
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port; an expedient to which one may resort; 
means yet untried ; resort., 

Pallaa, who^ with disdain and grief, had view’d 
His foea purBuing, and his friends pursued, 

Psed tlireatenings mix’d with prayers, his last rearwfjj. 

Pryden, JEiicid, x. 512. 

W^hori women engage in any art or tnule, it is usually as 
a regouro^ not os a primary object. Mm^rson, woman. 

2. j?l. Pociiiiiarymeans; funds; money or any 
property that can bo converted into supplies ; 
means of raising money or supplies. 

Scotland by no means escaped the fate onlalned for 
<?vory country which Is cfiniiected, but not Incorporated, 
with another country of greater remturees. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 

8. pi. Available mcaiiH or capabiliticH of any 
kind. 

Ife always had the full eommand of all the resources of 
one of tho most fertile minds that ever cxisteil. 

Macaulay, Warren Hostings, 
lie was a man of Infinite resources, gained in his barrack 
experience. Mrs. Gaskdl, Pranfoi'd, 11. 

^ Ssm. 1. Itesort, etc. See erjtedient. 
reSOUrceTul (re-sdrs'ful), a. L< resouree + -/«/.] 

1. Abounding in reHourccR. 

The jiistiiosB of his gradations, and the resoureeifvl va- 
riety of Ills touch, arc eqindly to hu iidmired. 

y'Ae Academy, Mo. 892, p. 40*2. 

2. Good at devising expedients; shifty. 

She was cheerful and resouroiftd when any diffloulty 
arose. A. Helps, Casimir Maruinma, xxxtil. 

reSOUrceflllneBB (rc-Hurs'ful-ncH), The state 
or (5haracter of bciiig resourceful. 

Here [In the Far West), If anywhere, settlurH may com- 
bine the pmcticid resourcefulness of tht? Navage with the 
intellectual activity of ihe dweller In cities. 

QuarU'fiy /few., CXXVI. 388. 

leBOUTCeleBB ('ro-sors'lcs), a. [< resource + 
-less.] Destitute of resources. 

Mungo Park, resouredess, had sunk down to die under 
tho Negro VilliigC''l'rue, a horrible White object in tlie eyes 
of all. Carlyle, Past and Present, ill. 13. 

resourdt, r. i. [ME. re.sourdcn, < OF. resourdre^ 
rise up^ Hpring up, < L. resurgere, rise again: 
HOC resurgent. Cf. resource.] To spring up; 
rise anew. 

Frowliens that the deth grew, frothens tho M resourded. 

Holy Hood (P., E. T. 8.X p. 101. 

resow (re-s6'), r. t. [< re- + To sow 

again. 

To resme sutiiiiier coni. Bacon. 

resowntf P. A Middles English form of resound^. 
resp (P68I>), P. t. Hame as risp. 
respet, n. An obsolete foiTu of rajtp^. 
respeak (re-spek'), v. t. [< re- + speak.] 1. 
To answer; speak in rctimi ; reply. [Bare.] 
And the king’s ronso tho heav’n shall bruit again, 
Be-speaking earthly thunder. Shak., Hamlet, 1. 2. 128. 

2. To speak again ; repeat, 
respect (re-8pckt')» P. t- [= OF. respecter, look 
back, respect, delay (also resjnter, delay: see 
respite), P. respecter = Sp. resju'tar, respectar s 
Pg. respeitar = It. rispettarc, < L. respectarc, 
look back or behind, look intently, regard, re- 
spect, freq. of resjneere, jij). rcspectus, look at, 
look back upon, respect, < re-, back, + speecre, 
look at, sec, spy : see sjHctacle, spy. Doublet of 
resintc,v. \ If. To look toward ; front upon or 
ill the direction of. 

Pnlladlus adviseth the front of his house should so re- 
sped the south. Sir T. Browne. 

2f, To postpone; respite. 

As touching the musters of all the soldlours upon the 
shore, we have respected the same tyll this tyme for lacko 
of money. ;Stoee Papers, i. 882. {Halliwell.) 

8. To notice with especial attention ; regard 
as worthy of particular notice ; rcj^ard ; heed ; 
consider; care for; havercganl to in design or 
puriKise. 

Small dlffloiiltleB, when exceeding great good is to enBite, 
... are not at all to he respected. Hooker. 

Hut thou, O blesB^d soul ! dost haply not respect 
'J liese tears we shed, though full of loving pure effect. 

L. Bryskm (Arher’s Eng. Gamer, I. 271). 

I am armed so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 

Which I reeped not Stmk., J, C., iv. 8. 69. 

Hi? that reacts to got must relish all commodities 
alike^ B. Jotison, roetaster, il. 1, 

4. To have reference or regard to ; r<*late to.- 
The knowledge which respecteth the facultlos of the mind 
of man is of two kinds. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 206. 

I too am a degenerate Osbaldistune, so far as r^tpetts 
the circulation of the bottle. Scott, Rob Boy, x. 

6. To hold in esteem, regard, or consideration ; 
regard with some degree of reverence: as, to 
respect womanhood ; nenoe, to refrain from in- 
terference with : as, to respect one^s privacy. 



Well, well, mj loniik esM* him ; 

Take him, and me him well, lie 'a worthr of It 

In the excursions which they make for pleunre thuv 
(the EngUshl are commonly rumMsd by the Arabs, Cinl 
deens. and 3'urcomen, there being veiy few instances of 
tlioir liaving been plundered by them. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, 11. i. 102 . 
To such I render more than mere respect 
Whose actions aay that they re^peei themsolvea 

Cowper, Task, II. 877. 
How could they hope that others would re^sset laws 
which they had themselves insulted? 

Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 
What I look upon as ossontial to their fnU utility Is 
that those who enter into such combinations [tradee* 
unions] sliall fully and absolutely retpeM the liberty of 
those who do not wish to enter them. 

OladsUme, Might of Bight, p. 274. 

To respect a person or peraons, also to respeot tho 
person of (some one), to show undue bias toward or 
against a person, etc. : suffer the opinion or Judgment to 
be influenced or niaseu by a regard to the outward circum- 
stances of a person, to the prejudice of right and equity. 

Thou Shalt not respect the person qf the poor, nor honour 
the person of the mighty. [hiv. xix. 15. 

Neither doth God resjmet any person. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 
As Solomon saith, to respect jiersons is not good, for such 
a man will transgress for a pieco of bread. Bacon, 

«Byn. B. To honor, revere, veneratt?. See esteem, n. 
reBpect (re-spoUt'), n. [= G. respect = D, Sw, 
Dan. respekt, < OF. respect, also retpit (see res- 
pite), F. respect = Pr. resjneg, respiech, respicit, 
respeit = Cat. rcspcctc = Sp. respecto = Pg. re- 
speito = It. rispetto, < L. rcspectus, a looking at, 
respect, vegard, < resjneere, pp. rcspectus, Took 
at, look back upon : see respect, v. Doublet of 
resjdtc, m.] 1, The act of looking at or regard- 
ing, or noticing with attention; regard; atten- 
tion. 

This malstyr slttith In the halle, next iiiiio these Henx- 
men, at the same boardo, to have his respeete unto theyre 
deinoanyiigcs, howe maticrly they ete and drinke. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. ii. 
In writing this hookc, I haue had earnest retpede to 
three spcciall pointes. Aseham, The Scholemaster, p. 28. 
But be it well did ward with wise reepect. 

And twixt Itltii and the blow Ids shield did cast. 

Spenm, F. Q., V. xll. 21. 
At that day sliall a man look to his Maker, and Ills eyes 
shall have respect to the Holy One of Israel. Isa. xvii. 7. 
You have too much respect upon the world ; 

They lose It that do buy it with mu(;h care. 

Shak., M. of V., I. 1. 74. 
iJeo sought a hoav’nly reward which could make him 
happy, and never hurt him, and to such a reward every 
good man may have a respect. 

Mdtjon, Apology fur Smeotymiiuua. 

2t. Deliberation; reflection; consideration. 

Thou wouldst have plunged thyself 
In general riot ; . . . and never learn'd 
’■'he ley precepts of respect, but follow'd 
The sugar’d game before thee. 

Shak., T. of A., Iv. 8. 268. 
Then is no child nor father; then eternity 
Frees all from any temporal respect. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 6. 

8t. Circumspect behavior or deportment ; de- 
cency. 

Tf I do not put on a sober habit, 

Talk with respect, and swear hut now and then. 

Shak., M. of V., U. 2. 20a 

4. The feeling of esteem, regard, or considera- 
tion excited by the contemplation of personal 
worth, dignity, or power; also, a similar feel* 
in^ excited by oorrespoxiding attributes in 
things. 

Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time in you? 

Shak., T. N., U. 8. 98. 

The natural effect 

Of love by abaence cbill'd into respect. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 576. 
A decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they sboiud declare the causes which Impel them to 
the separation. Bedaration of Independence. 

Milton’s reepeei for himself and for his own mind and 
its movements rises wellnigh to veneration. 

Lowdl, Among my Book^ 2d ser., p. 288. 

6. Courteous or considerate treatment; that 
which Ib due, as to personal worth or power. 

According to his virtue let us use him. 

With all respect and rites of burial. 

Shak., J. C., V. 6. 77. 

6. ph Expression or sign of esteem, deference, 
or compliment: as, to pay one’s resjmets to the 
governor; please give him my respects. 

Up comes one of Marsault’s oompantons . . . into my 
chamber, with three others at hjs hoeles, who by their re^ 
ipeds and distance seemed to he his servants. 

History qf Frandon (1656). (Mares.) 

He had no doubt they said among themselves, *‘She !■ 
an excellent and beautiful ^1, and deserving all I'Ctpeot ; 
and respeot they accorded, but their reipcks they never 
came to pay. 0. W. Cable, Old Creole Dtyi, p. 82* 

7. Good will ; favor. 



Jbf Lord bid unto Abd and tahli offering. 

Gen. Iv. 4. 

6. Partial regard; undue bios; diaorimination 
for or againat some one. 

It it not good to have rttpeet of penons in judgment. 

Pruv. xxiv. 23. 

It ii of the highest importance that judges and admin- 
istrators should never be persuaded by money or other- 
wise to shew *' reapect of persons." 

H, Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 280. 

9. Reputation; repute. 

Many of the best rsmeet ly Rome . . . 

Have wish'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Shdk., J. a, i. 2. 50. 

10. Consideration; motive. 

He was not moved with these worldly rMpertt. 

Latimer^ Sermon uf the Plough. 
The end for which wc are moved to work is sometimes 
the goodness which we conceive of the very working it- 
self. without any further rupect at all. 

Hooirer, Ecclus. Polity, 1. 7. 
Master Scrivener, for somo private tetpeet, plotted in 
England to mine Captaine Smith. 

Quoted in Capt. John SmUh't Works, I. 206. 

For respeeto 

Of birth, degrees of title, and advancement, 

I nor admire nor slight them. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, i. 2. 

11. Point or particular; matter; feature; point 
of view. 

1 think she will be ruled 

In all rupeeU by me. Shdk., K. and J., iii. 4. 14. 
Now, as we seem to differ in our ideas of expense. I have 
resolved she shall have her own way, and be her own mis- 
tress in that retpeet tor the future. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 8. 
India is governed bureaucratically, but this bureaucracy 
differs in more than one respect from ours in Europe. 

Quarterly Rev,, CLXll. 463. 

12. Relation; regard; reference: used espe- 
cially iu the phrase in or wUh respect to (or of). 

Church government that is appointed in the Gospel, and 
has chief respect to the soul. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., 11. 
Shirtliff having his wife by the hand, and sitting tiy her 
to cheer her, in resveet that the said storm was so fierce, 
ho was slain, and she preserved. 

N, Morton, Now England's Memorial, p. 319. 
In reapeott, relatively ; comparatively speaking. 

He was a man ; this, in respect, a child. 

NAa*., 3 Hen. VI., V. 6. 66. 
In raspoot of. (at) In comparison with ; relatively to. 
All paines are nothing in respect qf tliis. 

denser, Sonnets, Ixlli. 
In respedt(Ja fine workman, I am but ... a cohlder. 

Shdk., J. i\ i. 1. 10. 

(b) In consideration of. 

Ilie feathers of their [Ostrlches’J wings and tailes are 
very soft and fine. In respect whereqf they are much used 
in the fannea of Gentlewomen. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 40, sig. E. 
They should depress their guns and fire down into the 
hold, in respect vj the vessel attacked standing m high 
out of the water. De Qtiincey. 

(c) In point of; in regard to. 

If in respect qf speculation all men are either Platonlsts 
or Aristotelians, in respect qf taste all men are either 
Greek or German. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greene, p. 301. 
*c83m. 4. Estimate, Estimation, etc. See esteem. 
respoctability (rf-spek-ta-bil'i-ti), w.; pi. re- 
spectabilitiea (-tie). [s= reimeciahiliU =: Bp. 

reimetdbilidad sr Pg. respeitabifidade; an respec- 
taole + -ity (see -mlity).'] 1. The state or cnar- 
acter of beinff respectable; the condition or 
qualities whi^ deserve or command respect. 

A gold-headed cane, of ran) oriental wood, added ma- 
teriiuly to the high resp^tabUity of his aspect 

HavBthome, Seven Gables, viii. 

2. A respectable person or thing; a specimen 
or type of what is respectable. 

Smooth-shaven respeeldbUitiss not a fow one finds that 
are not good for much. Carlyle. 

respectable (rS-spek'ta-bl), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
respectable ss Bp. respetable ss Pg. respeitavel = 
It. rispettabile, \ ML. respectabilS, worthy of re- 
spect, < L. rcspectare, respect: see respeef] 1. 
Capable of being respected ; worthy of respect 
or esteem. 

In the great civil war, even the bad cause hod been ren- 
dered respeetalble and amiable by the purity and elevation 
of mind which many of its friends displayed. 

Macaulay, Uallam’s Const. Hist 
She irritates my nerves, that dear and respectable Potts. 

W. E, Norris, Matrimony, xxvii. 

2. Having an honest or good reputation ; stand- 
ing well with other peo|ne; reputable: as, horn 
of poor hut respectable parents. 

At this time . . . Mrs. Prior was outwardly respeetdble: 
and yet . , , my groceries were consumed with remarka- 
ble rapidity. Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, 1. 

8. Occupying or pertaining to a fairly good 
position in society ; moderately v^ll-to^o. 


5X02 

You iiii8Caln,iiiyjroodMft. Bennington! . . . You have, 
lived in a qatet and most rcspcetabls sphere, but not, you 
underatand, not*———. 

Thdsksray, Lovel the Widower, iv^ 

4. Mediocre; moderate; fair; not dospisablc. 
The Earl of Essex, a man of respeddble abilities and of 

some military experienoeb was appointed to the command 
of the pnrliaineutai 7 army. 

Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 

Biitiah writers, not of the highest gradi.*, but of rvsfiee- 
tdUc rank. R. G. IPAife, words uii.l Iheir tbes>, ill. 

5. Proper; decent: as, conduct that ii> not rv- 
spectabie. [Colloq.] 

It will be necessary to find a mlllltier, my love. . . . 
Something must Im done with Maggy, too, who at present 
is— ha— bai'cly retpeetdble. IHcketis, Little Dorrit, i. 

respectableness (rf-spok'tH-bl-nos), w. Ko- 
spectability. 

respectably (re-spek'ti^bli), adr. In a rowpc'c- 
taulo manner, (a) In a manner to merit respect, (h) 
Moderately ; pretty well ; in a manner not to bo desjilsud. 
respectant (re-spck'tant), a. [< OF. respev- 
UiHt, < L. respectan{U^8,ppT. olrespcetarc, look 
at, respect: see respect^ In her., looking at 
each other: said of two animals borne face to 
face. Rampant beasts of prey so home are said 
tohci combatant. Compnra affronU. [Rare.] — 
Respectant in triangle, in her., arranged in a trlimglu 
with the heads or beaks pointing inward or toward one 
another : aaid of three beaata or birds, 
respecter (ro-spekH^r), it. One wlio respect h 
or regards: chiefly used in the phrase respect- 
er of pei'sons, a person who regards the exter- 
nal circumstances of others in his judgment, 
and suffers his opinion to bo biased by them, 
to the prejudice of candor, justice, and equity. 
I perceive that God is no respeeUr qf jierstms. 

AcIh X. 34. 

respectful (re-snekt'ffd), a. [< respect 4- ful.'] 

1. Marked or characterized by respect ; show- 
ing respect: as, deportment. 

with huniblo Joy, and with respectful Fear, 

The liHiunlng People ahall his Story hear. 

Prior, Carmen Seculoie, xxxvlii. 
His costumu struck me with restteefful UHtoiiiMhiiii’iit. 

Thackeray, Nowconii'H, vl. 

2. Full of outward or formal civility; cerc- 
mouious. 

From this dear Bosom shall I ne'er be torn? 

Or you grow cold, respectful, or forsworn '( 

Prior, Celia to Damon. 

Sf. Worthy of respect; receiving i‘esp<‘ct. 
[Rare.] 

And Mr. Miles, of Swaiisey, who afterwards canio to Dos- 
toi), and is now gone to his rest. Both uf these have, a re- 
speetful character in the churches of this wilderness. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii., Int. 
«BSyn. Civil, dutiful, courteous, cuniplaisaiit, deferential, 
IMiUtc. 

respectfully (re-spckt'ful-i), adv. In a respect- 
ful manner; with respect; in a manner com- 
porting with due estimation. 

Wo relieve idle vagrants and oountorfeit l>eggHr8, hut 
have no care at all of these really poor men, who are. ine- 
tliinks, to be respectfully treated in regard of their (|uulity. 

Ctrwley, Avarice. 

respectfulness (rf -spekt'f hl-ues), n . The ch ar- 
acter of being respectful, 
respecting (r^-spek'ting), prep. [Ppr. of rr- 
speci^ v.] 1. Considering. 

There is none worthy, 
Respecting her that 's gone. 

Shak., W. T., v. 1. Nk 

2. Regarding; in regard to; relating to. 

Respecting man, whatever wrong wo call 
May, mast be right; as relative to all. 

Pope, Essay on Mon, 1. 51. 

Respecting my sermons, I most stneereiy beg of you to 
" ithlng. Treat me exactly as I deserve. 

Sydney Stnith, To Francis Jeffrey. 


extenuate nothing. Treat me exactly as 
Sydney Stnith, 1'c 

respection (I'f-spek'shon), n. [< LL. respec- 
tioln-), < L. rojpiccrc, p*p. rcspcctus, respect-, re- 
gaM: see respeeW] The act of respecting; re- 
spect; regard. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

Then sayd Christ, Goe thou and d«) likewise --that is, 
without differcncu or respection cf persons. 

Tyndale, Works, p. 78. 

Now, mum, with respectiotu to this Iwy. 

Dickens, Great Expectations, xlL 

respective (rf-(*pok'tiv), a. [< OP. (and P.) 
respectif ss Pr. respectiu = Sp. rg. respectivo = 
It. rispettivo, < ML. rcsjtectirosy < L. respicere, pp. 
rcspectuSf look at, obsen'e, respect: see re- 
spect.! 1 . Observing or nf)ting with attention ; 
regardful ; heuco, careful ; circumspect ; cau- 
tious ; attentive to con sequences. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Respective and wary men had rather seek quietly their 
own . . . than witJi iwiii and hatard make themselves 
advisers for the conimou good. Hooker. 


xeipeU 

Love that is rMpseffw for increase 
Is like a good king, that keeps all in peace. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, i. S. 
To be virtuous, xealous, valiant, wise, 

Learned, retpeeiioe of his country's g<KMl. 

Ford, Faille’s Muroortol. 

2t. Relative; having relation to soiiudhing 
else ; not absolute. 

Which arc aaid to be i*elatlvo or reaiiectivi''' 1’hoso thni 
cannot t>e well uiidorstiKMl of themstlves without having 
relation to some other tiling. 

Rlwuievillc, Arte of Logleke (inoo), L 11. 

Heat, as concerning tho liumaiie sense of feeling, is a 
various and tvspective thing. 

Racon, Nat and Kxjier. Hist of Winds ttrans. 1663)^ 

(p. 276. 

3t. Worthy of respect; respectable. 

What, should it bo that he rcsfiects in her 
But I can make respectiir In inyself ? 

Shak.,T.iJ. of V., iv. 4. 200. 
S’l/nr. ri*ay thee forbear, for my respect, somewhat. 
Quar. Hoy day ! how reMteefive you are become o' the 
sudden ! B. Jonson, Burthuloniew Fail*, i. 1. 

4t. Rendering irspect ; respectful. 

Thu bold and careless servant still obtains ; 

The modest aud respective nothing gains. 

Chajnnan, All Fooli^ 1. 1. 
I doubt not but that for your noble name's sake (not 
tlielr own merit), wlioresoover they [sennons] light, they 
shall find respertire ontcrtalnineiit. and do yet some more 
good to the church of God. Rev, T. Adams, Works, 1. 14. 

5t. Characterized by respect for special per- 
sons or thiugs ; parl>ia1. 

Away to heaven respeetiee lenity. 

And fini-eycd fui'y be iny conduct now ! 

Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 128. 
This is the day that must . . . rtMluco ihoHu seeming 
inequalities and respective distrilnitions In this world to 
un equality and recotniHuisivc Justice in tlie next. 

Sir T. Browne, Kuligio Medici, 1. | 47. 

0. Relating or iiertaiuing severally each to 
each; several; particular. 

To those places straight repair 
Whore your respect iw dwellings are. 

.S'. Rutler, lludibiiui, I. ti. 606. 
Tliey iMith went very quietly out of the court, and re- 
tired to their respective lodgings. 

Addison, Trial of False Affronts. 
Beyond the physical differences, there are produced by 
tile resiiective liablts uf life mental differences. 

//. Sjwncer, Brin, of Sociol., 1 463. 
Bcipeotlve being, being whicli in its cHseutiul nature 
refers to something else, ns action, passion, date, place, 
posture, and habit.— ReipectlVd ens, locality, etc. Bee 
tho nouns. 

respectively (re-«pck'tiv-li), adr. In a re- 
sp(‘ctivG maiiiior, in any souhc. 

Tlie World hath nor East nor West, but resjtectiuely, 

Raleiyh, Hist. World, p. 86. 
BIr, slie ever 

For your sake most respectively lov’d mo. 

Beau, ana FI., Laws of Candy, iv. 2. 

respectivenesst (re-Hpnk'tiv-neH), u. The state 
or quality of hoitig respective; regard or re- 
spect hail fo anything. 

Bo that hoc shall find nuiUiur a purapbrnsticoll, epito- 
mized, or mecre verbal! translation : Init sucti a mixed 
respectivenesse as may showe I indevoured notbing mure 
then tlie true use, benefit and delight of the reader. 

Lofnatitfs on Paintxny, by Hay dock, 1,698? (JVares.) 

respectivistt (re-spek'tiv-ist), V. [< reHjwciive 
+ -#8^] A (*>i]>tioiiH person or critic. 

But what haue these our respeetiuists to doe with tho 
Apostle TauleY Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1178. 

respectless (re-spckt'Ies), a. [< respect + -less.! 

1. Having no respect; without reganl; with- 
out reference ; careless; regardless. [Rare.] 

Tlio Cambrimn part, respeetless of their power. 

Drajfton, Fulyolbion, xii. 17. 
I was not 

Respeetless of your honour, nor iny fame. 

Shirley, Maid's llcvcngu, il, 5. 

2t. Having no respect or regard, as for repu- 
tation, power, x>crsotiB, etc. 

He that is so respeeUesse in' his courses 
Oft sells his reputation at cheap market 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, L 1. 
G, indignity 

To my respeetless frcc-brcd |N>esy ! 

Martdon, Scourge of Villanio, vi. 100. 

respectnonst (re-spek'tii-us), a. [< OF. (and 
F. ) respectueux = Bp. rcspettwso, rcspctvso ss Pg. 
r€S)}€itoso, respect 1 WSO =z IL rispettoso, < L. re- 
spccMs, respect: kcm) respect, w.J 1. Inspiring 
respect. 

Neither is it to hv marvelled ... If they [princes] be- 
come respeetuMis and adiiilrublc in tlie eyes and sight of 
the conimoti people. Knolles, Hist Turks (1610). (A'aret.) 

2. Respectful. 

1 iliought it piu'donabler to say'iiothing hy a resiieetuoue 
silence than by idle words. Boyle, Works, VI. 44. 

respell (re-Kpel'), r. t. [< re- + sjtell^.! To 
spell again; specifically, to spell again in an-, 
other form, according to somo phonetic Bystrom 



x«tpell 

(as in this di(ftionary), so as to indicate the 
actual or supposed pronunciation. 

Now a uniform Bystoiii of ropregunting Houndft . . . 
would hoof groat use ub a ByBUuii to hofollowcMl for cyery 
word or iiaiiio on the principle of idiunetJc rttHjteUinih 

Nature, XUI. 7. 

resperset (r6-Hpf*i*H'), r. /. |< L. rcspersm, pp. 
of iTHfwrtftfrv, sprinkle again or over, bi^Hprinkle, 
bestrew,* < re-, again, + tfpanjvre, sprinkle: see 
To sprinkle; scatter. 

Those excellent, niorul and i»erfectlve dlBcoiirBOB which 
witli inncli pidiiH and greater pleaMure we hiid reMj/rr»id 
and thiidy Hcallered in all the Oreek and Koinaii poets. 

Je^r. Taiflor, (Jreat I'^xernpluiv Pref. 

respersiont (ro-sper'shon), M. [< Li. rasper- 
Mo{n-)y a Hjirinkling, < raspertpra (pp. rrspvrsus), 
sprinkle: see, rvsprrsv.\ The act of sprinkling 
or Hpreaiiing; seatteriiig. 

All the joyH which they Klumld have received In renper- 
«um and diHlinet einanatiotiH If they had kept their aiinl- 
vei'HiirieH al.IcniHaleni, all tliat united they reeeived in the 
diipliealion of their Joyn at their return. 

Jer. Tattlar. Workfl (cd. 1S.‘1.^X 1. SO. 

respirability (re-spir-ti-hiri-ti), n. r= F. re- 
spirahUih' : as raspirahtf + -if if (soo -hiiitif).] 
The prooerty of heitig respirable, hup. [Hat. 
respirable (re-spir'a-bl), tf. f< OF. F. raspira- 
hlr =: Sp. rrsninihfr = Fg. raspiravcl = It. re- 
Hpirahilf, < ^respirahiHs, < L. raspirarc, re- 
spire: sc‘e rewp/rr. ] If. That can resjtiro. hup. 
Dirf. — 2. Capable of or lit for being respired 
or breathed: ns, nsfiira hlv iiir, 
respirableHess (re'Snir'a-bl-nes), u. Same as 
respirahififif. hup. hirt. 
respiration (res-])i-ra/slipn), n. [< OF. (and 
F.) raspirnfinu = IT. rvspiruvm = Sp. raspi ra- 
violi = I’g. rvspirai^ihi = It. raspirazioni., < L. 
rvspiriitio(ii-), breathing, respiration, < rvspi- 
rarr, pj). rrsfiiratiis, breathe out, respire, take 
breath: see If. The act of oreathing 

again or resuming life. 

Till the day 

Apmtar of restoration to the Just, 

And vengeance to the wicked. 

AfdtcM, P. L., xii. r>40. 

2. The inspiration ami expiration of air. — 3. 
That fnnetion by wliieh there takes place an 
absorpt ion of oxygen from tin* surrounding me- 
dium Into tin* blcKul with a corresponding exere- 
tion of carboTi dioxid. This is uecompliBhud in the 
higher aniniHt fonns chieHy hy the luiigB and skin ; the 
gillM or hrunchiuo of aqtiutie aidtnalB and the tracheir of 
iiiBeots i>orforni the same fiinetlon. In unicellular orgati' 
igiuB these cliaiiges take platai in the protoplasm of the (udl 
itself. The nuiiilMjr of respirations hi the human adult Is 
from Id to per minute. AlNiiJt fMXi eeiitimeters or otiu 
sixth of the voliiiiieof the air in the lungs is changed at each 
respiration, giving a daily Incoine of al>out 744 grams of 
oxygen and an ex jioiiditure of INN) grains of earhuii dioxid. 
Inspiration is slightly shorter than expiration. 

Ev'ry breath, hy resfiiratum strong 
Forc'd duwnwanl. Coteper, Task, iv. .'MS. 

4. Ill phifsioloijival hot,, a proc'css cousistiiig in 
the absoi-ption by plants of oxygen from the air, 
the oxidation of assimilated products, an<l the 
reUnihe of carbon dioxid and watery Vapor. 
It Is the* oppositi^ of asfiimilation, in which curlMin dioxid 
(eurbonie acid) is alworbod and oxygen given off — eon- 
trusted also us lielng the waste process in the plant <;con- 
oiiiy, a part, of the {KtUnitliU energy of a higher comtMMind 
being convert.ed into kinetic energy, supporting the ac- 
tivities of the ]>1ant, the resulting eotniunind of lower jai- 
tonlUd being excrettal. Kesplratioii takes place in all 
active cells laitb by day and by night; assimilation only 
by daylight (then overshailowhig the other process) ami 
ill cells contHlning chlorophyl. 

5. The rcspinilory murmur. — 0t. A breathing- 
spell ; ail interval. 

Some meet rrnriration of a more full trial and enquiry 
into each others condition 

Up. Hall, ('asiii of (Nniscience, iv. 0. 
Abdominal reapiratioii. stHiahtfominai. Ampborlo 
roniration, respiratory murniurwitli muslcul intonation, 
such as might be prpiluced hy blowing across the month 
of a bottle. It occurs in some cases of pneumothorax and 
with some phthisical cavities.— Artlllolal reaplratioiL 
respiration induced hy artificial means. It is require 
in cases of drowning, the excessive Inlialation of ciiloro- 
form or of noxious gases, etc. 1 n the case of a person ap- 
parently dniwned, or in an asphyxiated condition, the fol- 
lowing treatiiient nas liooii reooniniended. After cleailng 
the month and throat> the patient should tie laid on his 
liack on a plane inclined a little from the feet upward ; the 
shoulders gently raised hy a linn cushion placeil under 
them ; the t^mgiie brought forward so as to project from 
the side of the mouth, and kept in that iMisltlon by an elas- 
tic band or string tied under the chin. Remove all tight 
clothing from neck and chest Ibo arms should then be 
gmsfard just above the elliowB, raised till they nearly 
meet above the head, and kept stretched iijiwani for 
two seconds : this action imitates inspiration. The arms 
arc then turni'd down and firmly pressed for two seconds 
against the sides of the chest, thus imitatiiig a deep ex- 
piration. These two sets of movements should be iierse- 
veringly repeated at the rate of fifteen times in a minute. 
As soon us a BpontaneoiiM elTort to breathe is perceived, 
cease the movements and induce cirouintlon and warmth. 
— BrancblalregplraUoiL see draneAial—Bfonobial 
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rMptratlm respiration such as is heard Iminediately 
over bronoh^ or over the trachea. The inqiiratoiy sound 
is high In pitch and tubular ; the expiratory sound Is high- 
er. tubular, and prolonged. It is heard in disease over oon- 
Bolldated lungs. Also called tubular remiraHan.— Bran- 
obooavamoilt retplratlon, respimtlon intermediate 
ill character between bronchial and uaveniout respira- 
tion.— Bronohovegloillar refpiratloil, respiration in- 
termediate ill character between bronchial and vesicular 
respiration. — Oavemous reipiration. Bee cavermus.^ 
Center of reeplration, the nervous center which regu-. 
lates respiration. It is automatic in action, but is guided 
hy incoming Inhuences from the vagus, the skin, and else- 
where. The main center is limited hi extent; and situated in 
the floor of the fourth ventricle, near the point of the cala- 
mus.— Owebral reapliatlon, shallow, quick, irregular, 
more or less sighing respiration, sometimes resulting from 
cerebral disease in children.— Cheyne-BtOkM roapira- 
tlon, a rhythmic form of respiration described by Cneyne 
ill 1818 and by Stokes In 1840. It consists of a series of 
cycles in every one of which the respirations pass gradu- 
ally from feeble and shallow to forcible anct deep, and 
then back to feeble again. A pause follows, and then the 
next cycle begins with a feehle liisniration. This symp- 
tom has been found associated with cardiac and brain 
lesions. - - Cogged or oog-wbeel respiration. Bame as 
interrupted reNptratwin.— Costal respiration, respira- 
tion ill which the costal movements predominate over 
the diaphragmatic.— Cutaneous respiration, gaseons 
ahsorptlori and excretion by the skin.- Diaphragmat- 
ic respiration. Hame as aMtminal respiration (which 
see, under abdominal). Divided respiration, respira- 
tion in whiuh insplrutiofi is separated fnmi expiration hy 
a well-marked interval.— Facial respiration, respira- 
tory nioveinents of the face, as of the alie nasi.— Harsh 
respiration. Hame us rude respirntion.— Indetermi- 
nate respiration, same os hronchovesietUar respim' 
Him, especially its more vesieiilnr grsdes. — Interrupted 
respiration, respiration ill which the inspimt^iry, some- 
tiiiies the expiratory, soiitid is broken into two or more 
parts. Also callcil Jerking, icaaji. and cogged or cog-wheej 
Jerldng respiration, same as itUer- 
nipted yviiipfrotien.— Laryngeal respiration, laryngeal 
respiratory movoiiiciits.— Metamorphosing respira- 
tion, respiration in which the flrst pail of the inspiratory 
sound is tubular and the last part cavernous. — Organs Of 
respiration, any parts of the liody by means of whicli oon- 
stltuciits of tne bhuMl are interchanged with thoso of air 
or water. In the higher verteliiates, all of which are air- 
hruathors, such oigatis are internal, and of complex lobu- 
lutod structure, oailcd luipfs. (8ee lung.) In lower verte- 
hrntes and many inverttdii'ates respiration Is eifeeted by 
hrouthing water, and such organs are usually called gills 
or branehisp. Most invertebrates, however (us iieoily all 
the immense class of iiisectsX breathe air by vai'ious con- 
trivances for its adinissiuii to the body, generally of tir 
biilaror laminated structure, which may open by pores or 
spinicles on almost any part of the body. The organs of 
mollusks are extruiiioly variable In form and iHisitlon ; 
they are commonly called hranohife or giU», technically 
etenidia. iSonio gastroiMids, called pulmonale, are air- 
breathei'H. Aiachnidiins are dlstingniMhed as jmlmonate 
and trae/icate, oecoi'ding to the laminate (or saccular) or 
the slinjily tubular chanu'.tiir of their organs of respira- 
tion. The chai'aeter of the liiiigs as offsets of the alimen- 
tary canal is somewhat pee.iiUar to the higher vert^ibrates 
- ladng rejiresented in the lower, as Ashes, only hy an air- 
tiladder, if at all ; and the various organs of respiration of 
lower aiiUuals are only atialogous or functionally repre- 
sentative, not homologous or morphologically reprcseiita- 
tive, of such Inngs. (See pneogader.) In biifls the organs 
ar«i distributed in most i»arts of the tiody, even in the in- 
terior of laiiies. (See pneumalocnd.) In embryos the allan- 
tois is an oigan of respiration, as well as of dlgustlon and 
ciriMilatlcm. Bee cuts under Ihranchiimloma, gill, and Mya. 
—Puerile reeplration. Bee puerile. - Bough ren>lra- 
tlon. Bame as rwte respiratmn. Rude reeplration, a 
form of bronchovesiciilar respiration, the sounds lieing 
harsh. - Supplementary reeplration, respiration with 
iiiereased vesicular murmur, as heard over normal parts 
of the lungs when some other part of them is Incapaci- 
tated, as from piieuinonla or nleiirisy.— Thoradc ree- 
plration. Bame as codal rej^uro^^in.— Tubular reepi- 
ratlon. same as bronchial rf«pfra/icn.— Veeloulocav- 
emoUB reeplration, respiration interniudlato in char- 
acter between vesicular and cavernous respiration. 

respirational (ros-pi-ra'Hhon-al ), a. I < rcHpira- 
fion -ai.'] Btkmem respiratory. 
respirative (re-Hpir'a-tiv), a. [< rcspirat(ion) 
+ -!>/?.] Porfurming roHpiratioii. 
respirator (reB'pi-ra-tor), II. [NL., < L. respi- 
rare, pp. raspiratiis, rtipire: see respira."] An 
iuBtrumoiit forbreatlniigthroiigh, littoci to cover 
the mouth, or the nose and mouth, over which 
it is secured hy proper baudageu or other ap- 
iliancos. it is mostly used to exclude the passage into 
he lungs of cold idr, smoke, dust, and other noxious sub- 
Btanoes, especially by porsoiis having delicate chests, by 
firemen, cutlers, grinders, and the like, and by divers in 
oiierations under water. Respirators for persons with 
weak lungs liave several plies of tine gaiixo made of high- 
ly heat-conducting metal, which warms the air as it passes 
through. Bee aerophore. 

respiratorinm (res^pi-ra-to'ri-um), w. ; pi. res- 
piratoria (-ft). [NL., iieut. of rvsjiiratorins, re- 
Rpiratory: Hvere8fnratorif,J lneiifow.,oiwofthe 
laminiform gill-like orii^nH or briiTH'hisB found 
on thelarvfH of certain aquatic inncctH, and used 
to draw air from the wat4»r. In dipterous larvie they 
are commonly four in nitml)^, two near the head and two 
at the end of the abdomen. 

respiratory (re-spir'a- or res'pi-ra-td-ri), a. [=b 
F. respiratoirel<. Nh.resjriraforhtSf < h.respirare, 
pp. resjnratus, rcBpire ; Bee respire.’] Pertaining 
to or eerving for reBpiration— Bronchial reaplra- 
toiy murmur. Bame as bronchial rmtpiralim (whlcn see, 
under r#»J9ramfion>---BronohfrvMlomar reaplmtory 
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mnfttiir, a murmur intermedlata betireen a nstealar 
and a bronchial murmiir. Also oaUed rude, rough, ami 
AanA rsqiOviMon.— indeterminate ren^tcory mur- 
mur. Bame as bronehoveeteukur rttpkwory m u r mu r.— 
Reei^tory bronchial tube, respiratory bronchi- 
ole. Bame as Mndar bronchial tube (which aee, under 
lobular). - Reiplratory bundle. Same as eolitary fimi 
eulue (which see, under solitory).— Respiratory capa- 
city. Bame as extreme diferential capacity (which see, 
under ea/AfolyX—Basplratory cavities, a general name 
of the air-iiassages : used also to designate the body-oavi- 
ties wliich contain the respiratory orgaus.— Rea|dra- 
tory chamber, a resniratoiy cavity. - Reeplratc^ om- 
umn. reiplratory nucicle. Bame as eotUary/unieuluM 
(which see, under srfttoiyx— Beeplmtory fllamenti, 
thread-like organs arrangi^ in tufts near the head of the 
larva or pupa of a gnat.- Respiratory glottis, the pos- 
terior portion of the glottis, between the aiytenoid oarti- 
lages.— Beeplratoiy leaflets, the laminated organa of 
respiration, or so-called lungs, of the pulmonaiy araohni- 
dans. Bee cut tinder pulmonary. — Reeplratory mur- 
mur. Bee respiralory urnndM.—BMpmtm htTVe. 

(a) External, the posterior thoracic nerve. See fAomdd. 

(b) Internal, tlie phrenic nerve.— Reepiratory nerve 
Of the face, the facial nerve.- Respiratory nerves of 
Bell, the facial, phrenic, and posterior thoracic nerves. 
- • RMplratory orlflce. (a) A stigmalum or breathing- 
pore, (b) An orifice, generally at the end of a tubular 

f irocesa thniugh which some aquatic larvie, or larva» 
iviiig in putrescent matter, under tlie skin of animals, 
ete., obtain air.— Respiratory percussion, the per- 
cussion of the chest in different phases of respiration, 
with regard to the variations of the sounds elicited.— 
Respiratory period, the time from the beginning of one 
inspiration to that of the next.— Respiratory plate, 
in entom., a resplratoiiiini, or false gill.— Respiratory 
portion of the note, Uic lower portion of tlie nasal 
cavity, excluding the upper or olfactory portion.— Re- 
spiratory pulse. HUornating condition of fullness and 
emptiness or the large vessels of the neck or elsewhere, 
synchitinoiis with expiration and inspiration.— Respira- 
tory quotient, the ratio of the oxygen excreted by the 
lungs (as carbon dioxid) to that nlisorbed hy them in the 
same time (ns free oxygen). It is usually in the neighbor- 
hood of O.tf.— Respiratory sac, a simple sac-like respira- 
tory oigan of vanoiiB animala-'^ Respiratory sounds, 
the MMinds made by the air when being Inhaled or exhaled, 
especially as heard in auscnltation over lung- tissue, normal 
or disouaed. Bee wricular respiratory murmur below, for 
tiedcriptiun of normal sotindH.— Respiratory surface, 
the surface of the lungs that iximes In contai't with the 
air. This surface is extended by minute subdivision of 
the lungs into small cavities or air-cells. — Respiratory 
tract, in med., a general term denoting the sum of the air- 
passages.- Respiratory tree, in cool. . an organ found in 
some holothuiians, consisting of two highly contractile, 
branched, and arborescent tubes which run up toward 
the anterior extremity of the Imdy. and porfurm the 
function of respiration ; tht; cloaca. — Reu^ratOiy tube, 
any tubular organ of resp^tlon ; a spiracle. Bee 
racle and veMcular respiratory mur- 

mur, the normal murmur. The quality of the Inspira- 
tory sound is vesicular ; the expiratorv sound, absent in 
many cases, is continuous with the inspiratory, and is 
more blowing, lower, and much shorter.— Veslculobroil- 
cblal respiiatory murmur. Bame as bronehovesicular 
reipCiratory murmur. 

respire (re-spir'), I\; pret. and pp. resjiired, ppr. 
rcspirini/.' [< OF. resjiirer, F. rctmircr ss IT. Sp. 
Pr. resfiirar xs It. respirarv, < L. resjiirare, 
breathe out, exhale, breathe, take breath, re- 
vive, recover, < re-, back, again, + sjnrare, 
breathe, blow: see spirit. Ct. aspire, conspire, 
expire, insjiirv, perspire.] I. iiitrnvs. If. To 
breathe again; hence, to rewt or enjoy relief 
after toil or suffering. 

Then sliall the Britons, late diamayd and weake, 

From their long vassalage gin to tispire. 

Speneer, V. Q., III. lii. 30. 
Booth’d with Ease, the panting Youth respiree. 

Congreve, To Sleep. 
Hark ! he strikes the golden lyre ; 

And see ! the tortured ghosts respire; 

Bee shady forms advance ! 

Pope, Oilo on Bt. Cecilia’s Day, 1. 04.. 

2. To breathe; inhale air into the lungs and 
exhale it, for the purpose of maintaining ani- 
mal life ; hence, to live. 

Yet the brave Barons, whilst thqy do reapire, . . . 
With courage charge, with comuiness retire. 

Drayton^ Barons' Wars, 11. 66. 

. n. trans. 1 . To breathe in and out, as air; 
inhale and exhale; breathe. 

Metliinks, now I come near her, I respire 
Some air of that late comfort 1 received. 

B. Joncon, Poetaster, Iv. a 
But I, who ne’er was bloss’d by Fortune’s hand, . . . 
Long in the noisy Town have been immur'd, 

Respir'd ita smoke, and all Its cares endur’d. 

Qay, Rural Bporta 1. 

2. To exhale; breathe out; send out in exhala- 
tions. 

The air respiree the pure Klysiaii sweeta 
lu which sno breathes. B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. l. 
As smoke and various siilistances separately issue from 
Are lighted with moist wcmmI. so from this great being 
[Brahma] were respired the Klgveda, etc. 

Colebroi^ Asiatic Researbhea VIII. 

retroiring (rf-spir'ing), «. tVerbal n. of retpire, 
r.J Abroathing; a breath. 

They could not stir him from his stand, although he 
wrought it out 

With short respiiringe, and with sweat. 

Chapman, Iliad, xvl. 102. 



(re»-pl-roim'e-tte), n, [Irreg. < L. 

r^^piraref take breath, + Or. fdrpov, measure.] 

1. An instrument wnioh is used to determine 
the condition of the respiration.— 2. An appa- 
ratus for supplying air to a diver under water 
by means of a supply of compressed oxygen, 
which is caused to combine in due proportion 
with nitrogen obemioally filtered from the air 
expired from his lungs in breathing. 

reBpite (res'pit), n. [Early mod. £. reapit; < 
ME. reapit, respyt, respyte, < OF. rett^nt, respect, 
delay, respite, P. r^t s Pr. renpieg^ respeit ss 
8p. rcspecto s= Pg. reapeito = It. rispitto, rispettoj 
respect, delay, \ L. respeetm^ consideration, re- 
spect, ML. delay, postponement, respite, proro- 
gation: see rcurpect.] If. Bespent; regard. See 
reaped. 

Out uf moro reapit^ 

Myn herte hath for to aniendu It ffrete dollt 

ChaueeTf I'rollua, v. 1S7. 

2. Temporary intermission of labor, or of any 
process or operation; interval of rest; pause. 

With that word, withoute more retpiU, 

They Alien gruf and criden pitously. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. «0. 

Some tiaiiso and rMpUe only I jre<iuin>. 

mr J. Denham, Passion of Dido fur JKneas. 


Byiatitlum has a reepUe of half a century, and Egypt of 
more than a hundred years, of Mameluke tymnny. 

Stubba, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 202. 

3. A putting off or postponement of what was 
fixed; delay: forbearance; prolongation of 
time, as for the payment of a debt, beyond the 
fixed or legal time. 

To make you understand this, . . . I crave hut four days' 
reejdU. Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. ifu. 

4. Inlaw: (a) A reprieve; temporary suspen- 
sion of the execution of a capital offender. See 
repneva. 

The court gave him rennte to the next session (which 
was Hn|>hiiited the Arst Tuesday in August) U) liethink 
himself, that, retracting and reforming his error, etc., tlio 
court might show him favor. 

Winthrop, Ulst New England, I. 2Cri. 
Christian . . . had some reeplu, and was remanded 
hack to prison. Bunyati, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 161. 
Why grant me reapUe who deserve mv doom? 

Browning, King and Book, II. 247. 

{h) The delay of appearance at court granted 
to a jury beyond the proper tei*m.»=gyn. 2. stop, 
cessation, stay.— 4L JRepriene, Beapile. Sese rejniem. 
respite (res'pit), r, t, ; pret. and pp. reainted, 
ppr. respiting, [< ME. respUsn^ respite^ < OP. 
respitcTf respeiter, respect, delay, postpone, < L. 
respedarcj consider, respect, ML. delay, post.- 
pone: see reaped,'] 1, To delay; postpone; 
adjourn. 

Thanne to the Sowdon fnrth witli all they went, 

’J’he lordes and the knyghtes enerychone. 

And prayed hyni to rwpile the lugomeiit. 

wnerydea^E, £. T. 8.), 1. 1641. 
They declared only their opinions in writing, and rea- 
piled the full determination to another genoial meeting. 

Wifdhrop, Ulst. New England, 1. sas. 

2. To relieve for a time from the execution of 
a sentence or other punishment or penalty ; re- 
prieve. 

It is greto harmo that thow art no ciistfn, and fain I 
wolde that thow so were, to reapHe the fro doth. 

Herlin (B. E. T. 8.), ill, 5ft2. 
Jeffreys had reapUed the younger brother. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vil. 

3. To relieve by a pause or interval of rest. 
With a dreadful industry of ten days, not reapiHng his 

Souldiers day or night, iCaisar] drew up all his Hhlps, and 
entrench'd them round within the circuit of his Camp. 

MiUon, Hist Eng., ii. 
Care may be reapUed, but not repealed : 

No perfect cure grows on iliat Imunded Aeld. 

Wordaworth, Evening Voluntaries, iv. 
4t. To cease ; forbear. 

Tour manly resoun ewhte it to raaptU, 

To den your frende, and namely me, 

That never yet in no degre 
Oftended you. * 

Chaucer, Andlda and Arcite, 1. 250. 
»B3ni. S. 8ee repriece, n. 

TOgj^teleSB (res'pit-les), a, [< respite + -less,] 
Without rei^ite or relief. Baxter, 

TeSDlend (r$-8plend')» L l< ME. resplenden, 
< OP. reaplenairy also resmlandre, P, resplendir 
=5 Pr. resptandref resplanair (cf . 8p. Pg. resplan- 
detwr) = It. riaplenaerCf < L. refqtlendere, shine 
brightly, glitter, < re-, again, back, + splendere, 
shine: see splendid,] To’shiue ; be resplendent. 
Lydgate, [Bare.] 

Llentenaiit-OeneralWebb, . . . whotM^rfsnded in velvet 
and gold lace. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, ii. 15. 

IMplendence (rS-splen'dens), w. . [< LL. re- 
splendentia, < L.* reaplendcn(i-)s, resplendent: 
see resplendent,] Brilliant luster ; vivid bright- 
ness; splendor. 
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Bon 1 thoa to whom my gloiy 1 behold 
In faH reiptcitdmet, heir of all my might. 

Mihon, 1». L., V. 7*0. 

-■& Bee fiodtoties. 

rBBplendenoy (rf-snlen'd^-si), H, [As re- 
aptendenee (see -cy).] Same as respfettdenee, 
Cotqrave, 

reBplendent (re-splen'dent), a, [< ME. re- 
splendent^ < L. 'resplenden{t-)a, ppr. of resplcn- 
shine brightly: see rr« 7 >/rwr/.j 1. Shining 
with brilliant luster; very bright; si)lcTidid. 
There all within full rich araytl lie found, 

With royal] arras, and resplendent gold. 

Spenaer, K. Q., 1. vili. »r.. 
Briglit 

As tliu reaptandsnt cactus of the night, 

That Aoods the gloom wiUi fragrance and witli light. 

O. W. Uolmaa, Biyant’s Beveiitieth lilrtliday. 

2. In Iwr,, issuing rays: said especially of tlie 
sun, sometimes of clouds. See radiant, B Re- 

splendent feldspar. Bame as mhdaria or mmtutone.. 
1. Olorioui, beaming. Hec radiance. 
resplendently (re-splen'deTit-li), adv. In a re- 
splendent manner; with brilliant lusler; with 
great brightness. 

resplendishf (rS-splen'dish), v, i. [< OP. rr~ 
apwndias-, stem of certain parts of resplendir, 
shine brightly: see retqtlend.] To sliine with 
great. briUiancy; bo resplendent . 

Vppon tliis said tombe was he ther ligging, 
Beap^idiaing fair in this t*hHmt>ru Rpmil. 

Bom. qfPartenay (K. E. 'J'. S.X 1. 4512. 
Ilie hcuyii visible is . . . gariiisslUMl witli iilanettes 
and sterres, reaptendiashiiyfe in the mostc pure tlrnmiiioiit. 

Sir T, Blyot, The novcniour, Hi. 2. 

reBplendishantf (re-s|>lonMi-.slian1.), a. [< ( )F. 
rcaplendiaaanty ppr.’ of reside ndi’r, shine brigiil- 
ly: see Besplendent; brilliant. 

And thorowe y<* vertne of tliy full myghl 
Causest y*' world to be resptemHaehauni. 

Falijfan, Chron., xlix. 

reBplendishingt (re-splenMi-shing), n. Ut^ 
splcmdence ; splendor. 

And as the Buiine doth gloriflc eat‘.h thing 
(Howeuer base) on which he deigns to Hiiiile, 

So your clenre eyes due glue reaplendiahiny 
To all their objects, be they ne’er so vile. 

Dainea, M use’s Hacri Ace, p. 7. (Jaimea.) 

respond (re-sj»oiid'), v, [< OP. rcf^pondre, re- 
apundre, P,‘ rtpondre = Pr. rcapondre = Sp. Pg. 
responder sr it. reapandere, riapondere, < L. rr- 
aponderc, ]>p. reaponaua, answer, < re-, again, 
back, + spondere, pp. aponaus, promise: see 
sponsor, Cf. despond, cmreajmnd.] I, in (runs. 
1. To make answer; give a reply in words; 
specifically, to make a liturgical resiioiise. 

I remember him in the divinity soiiuol reaptnuHiuj ami 


disputing with a perspicuous enei^. 

Oldiaworth, Edmund Smith, in Johnson’s Livcsoi the Poets. 

2. To answer orreply in any way; exliibit sotm^ 
action or effect in return to a forc»e or stinniluH. 

A new affliction strings a now chord in tin* ln^art, wlilch 
reapofida to some new note of complaint witliin tin* wide 
scale of liiiuian woo. Ihickminater. 

Whenever there arises a special iiecnssUy ff»r the better 
performance of any one function, or for tiie establislimenl 
of some function, nature will reaptml. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 427. 

3. To correspond ; suit. 

To every theme reaponda thy various lay. 

IE. Brooine, To Mr. Pope, On His Works (1726). 

4. To be answerable ; be liable to make pay- 
ment: as, the defendant is hehl to respond m 
damages. 

n. irana, It. To answer to; correspond to. 
[Bare.] 

His great deeda reapond his stMUtches gniat. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Uodfrey of Boulogne, x. 4a 

2. To answer; satisfy, as by payment: ns, the 
prisoner was held to respond the judgment, of 
tho court. 

reBpond (re-spond'), n, [< MP]. responde, re- 
spounde, respftwne, respon; from the verb.] If. 
An answer; a response. 

Whereunto the whole Armie answered with a short re- 
apond, and, at the same time, Imwlng thcinsolues to the 
ground, saluted the Moone witli great superstition. 

jhtrehaa, I’ilgrimoge, p. 295. 

2. In liturgies : {a) A versicle or short anthem 
chanted at intervals during tlie reading of a 
lection, in the Anglican Clmrch the resrmnses to the 
oommatidments (Kyries) arc re-siKindB in tins sense. 

The reader pansed, and the choir burst In with reaponda, 
versioles, and anthems. ....... . , « 

/f. W. Dixon, Hist Olmrch of Eng., xv. 

(b) A response. 

ilie clerk answering In tlie name of all, Et oum spiritu 
tui>, and other reaponda. 

J. BrMfttrd, Works (Parker 1868), ll. IMI4. 

3. In arch., a half-pillar, pilaster, or any cor- 
responding device eugagea in a wall to receive 
the impost of an arch. 


mponBe 

The four twipoiKlt have the four evangelistic symbols. 

S. A. Freemen, Veuloe, p. 20B, 

respondeat ouster. Hee judgment. 
responde-book (re-spou'de-buk), If. A book 
kept by tlie directors of chancery in Bcotland 
for entering the accounts t)f all Tioii-ent,ry and 
relief duties payable by heirs who take jirecepts 
from chancery. 

respondence (re-spon'dens), H. [= It. rispoH- 
denza, couformi’ty, < Jj, 'responden{i-)a, respon- 
dent: see reffpowf/cMf. Ct. eorrespnmdenee,] 1. 
The state or character of being respondent; 
also, the act of responding or answering; re- 
sponse. 

Th’ Angolicall soft trcinbling voyccs made 

To th’ iiistrumeuts divine reaptmienee meet. 

Spenaer, V. Q.. 11. xii. 71. 

2t. (^orresiiondenee; agreement. 

Ills rent in fair reapondence must arise 
To double tretilus of his one yeare's price. 

Bp. Uall, Batlres, V. i. 57. 

respondency (re-spon'den-si), w. [As respon- 
denev (scu* -cf/).]* Same as respondence. 

Thus you see the reapondeney of tho spiritual to the imt> 
iiral f(K>l in their qiiHllties. Brv. T. Aaawa, Works, I. 248. 

respondent (rtVs^iou'dmit), a, and n. [s= OP. 
respondent, V.* repondaht =: Sp. res^wndiente =s 
Pg. respomUnte = It. rispondenie, < L. respon- 
drn{t-)s, pi>r. of respondere, answer: see re- 
spond.] 1. o. 1. Answering; responding. 

The wurdH reaptouient to the key turn round ; 

The burn full hack. Fopr, fldysacy, xxi. 49. 

2. (Conformable; correspoiuling. 

Wcaltli retpomlent to payment and contributions 

Baeoti. 

Well may UiIh pnlaet! iidnilratioii claim, 

(Ircut, and rf.sjsnoivnt to the master's fame ! 

Pttpe, Odyssey, xvil. 815. 

n. «. 1. One who responds; specifically, in 
a scholastic disputation, one who maintains a 
thesis, and ilefends it against the objections of 
one or more opponent s. There was no burden of 
]>roof u|H)ri the roaiiondent at the outset, but, owing to the 
luliiiissioiiH which he was oliliged by tlie riiles of uisputa> 
tioii to make, It was stMiii ihrown iiihiii him. 

Let them [scholarsl nccasioiiHlIy otinnge their attitude 
of mind fnmi that uf recelverN and mgwndenta to that of 
enquirers. Fitch, Lectimm on Teaching, p. 172. 

Specifically — 2. One wJio answers or is called 
on to answer a }>etition or an appeal. — 3. In 
math., a quantity in tln^ body of a tabh^ : opposed 
to argument, or the regularly varying quantity 
with which the table is entered. Thiia, in a table 
of fM>wcrM. where tlie hose Is entered at the side, the expo> 
neiiL at the top, and the }Hiwur is found in the body of 
the tabic, the lust quantity Is the reaporulent. 

respondentia (res-pon-den'shi-jl). If. [NL.< see 
respondenee,] A loan on the ciirgo of a vessel, 
jiayraout being contingent on the safe arrival of 
the cargo at the port of dt^stination — the effect 
of such condition being'to except the contract 
from the common usury laws. See bottomry. 

('oimnlssions on money advanced, maritime Intereat 
on bottomry and rcnHmderUia, anil the loss on cxchani^ 
etc., are appoiiioneti relatively to thegrosa sumsexpenaea 
on behalf of the Hcverul interests concerned. 

Encyc. Bril., III. 148. 

responsal (re-spon'sal), a. and n. [= P. re- 
sjnmsal, < LlJ. respon'salis, one who answers for 
another, a sponsor, apocrisiary, prop, adj., per- 
taining to an answer, < 1 j. respomtum, an an- 
swer, response: see respotise.] I.f a. Answer- 
able; responsible. 

They were br>th riMiiiirod to And sureties to bcriMfpemMif, 
etc., whereupon thw wore troubled. 

Wir 


rt praiers and reaponaala, the mass-priest 
I oi Qod Uiis groat . . . favor. 


'inihrop, illst. New England, II. 847. 

II. n. 1. Bosponse; answer; es])ecially, a 
liturgical response. 

After some short ] 
begs at the hands i 

BreviiU, Saul and Samuel, xlv. 
2. («) In the Boman empire, a representative of 
a foreign church or jirelate, who msided at the 
capital and conducted negotiations on ecclesi- 
astical matters; an apocrisiary. (h) A proc- 
tor for a monastei^ or for a member of it be- 
fore the bishoii. 

responBO (re-spons'), n. \<W*.respounse,re- 
spons, < ()P. respons, respuns, responee, P. r^- 
pome = Pr. respos = (?at. res))ons = Hp. Pg. re- 
tgmnao = It. rispovao, responso, < L. responsum, 
an answer, neut. of responsus, pp. of reapnmd-ere, 
answer : see respond.] 1 , An answer or reply, 
or something in the nature of an answer or 
reply. 

What was his reapmia written, 1 lie sauh no herd. 

Utib. of Hrunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 08. (Latham.) 

1'hcre BceniB a vast psychological interval between an 
omotlonul ret^nm to the action of some grateful stimulus 
and the highly complex intellectual and emotional devel- 
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opDiont implied in e distinct appreciation of objecttire 
iieauty. J, Sully, Sensolioii and iutuiti(»n, p. 17. 

More spcciflcally— (a) An oracular answer. 

Then did my retfjMMe dearer fall : 

*'>io c*^)injM>iiiid of this earthly hall 
Is like aputher, all in all.” 

Tennyaon, Two X'olces. 
({») In liluTificn: (1) A verse, sentenee, phniMu, or word said 
or siitiK hy the choir or conKreaution in Ht'ipieiicc or rejdy 
t<» tile priest or utHciaiit. Aiiiorn; the must ancient re- 
•ptMises besides the rcHjHHiHories (whicii see) an; Kl cum 
mirUu tun after tlie Doniinus vohiHciini, IJabcrntut ad 
Jkminum after tiie Hu rsij in Conlu, A men, etc. Soinetlmos 
ilic rosjanise is n re|ietitiuii of MonietliiiiK said hy the oil)- 
clant. A verse which lias Ks own res))onHe sahjoined, the 
two together often foriniiifr one sentence, is called a ver- 
nde. In liliirKical hooks the Hiffiis M and Ik are often 

! >reflxed to the vtsrsicle and resiMinse res^ctively. Also 
formerly) reejmnml. (2) A versiclo or anlfietn said or sung 
luring or after a lection ; a rc.spond or nwponsory. (c) 
Keply to an objection in forinul disputation, (d) In mugic, 
same as anmrer. 2 (/>). 

2. Tho H(*t. of roHpoiidinjc or replying; reply: 
as, to Hpeak in rrsponse to n (jneHt ion.^ ConBUl- 
tary renponae. Hee eomultary. 
responsiDility (ro-Hpon-Hi-biri-ti), w.; pi. re- 
yjMnsibHifics (-tiz). [= F. responsahilitc = Sp. 
rcHponmihilidad = Pg. rcHponsahilidadv = It. W- 
yponmbdUt) ; us rvspouftiblc 4- -ity (see •bilittf),'] 

1. TJio Htuie of being responsible, aeeountable, 
or uiiHweriibI(‘. 

A reftjxnmlnlitf/ to a tribunal at wliicli not only minis* 
tci'H, . . . but even nations theniMcIves, must one day an* 
swer. Burke, A Keglcide Peace, ill. 

BeMoiiHilrUity, in order to he rcnsoiiahlc, must ho limited 
to objects within the taiwer of the resiKinsildu party. 

/. Hamilton, The Pcderallst, No. AS. 
Clen. .Tackson was a man of will, and his phrase on one 
memorahle occasion, “ I will take the renpomibUity," Is a 
pnivcrh ever since. Emermu, Foi'tuno of tlie Kcpiibllc. 

2. That for whieh one Ih responHible or account- 
able; a trust, duty, or the like: as, heavy ro 
spoy nihil itivs. 

IliH wife pcraiiudiMl Idin that lie hiul done the host that 
anv one could do wit h the rexjxnudJbUitieg t hut ought never 
to have been laid on a man of his teinpernintuitaiid habits. 

llouHslUt, A Fearful KesiMinsildlity, xili. 

3. Ability to luiswor in iiayineiit; means of 
paying contracts. 

responsible (re-spon'si-bl), a. OF\ (and F. ) 
responmblv = I'r. Sp. rexpoumble =r Pg. rvspon- 
savf'l = It. riftpouitabih', < ML. rctipoyfiabiliH, re- 
quiring an answer, < L. respott^ttm, response : 
see mv/ww.vr'.J If. (yorresfiondent; answering; 
responsive. 

1 have scarce colleciod my spirits, hut lately scattered 
in the admiration of your form ; to wlilcli if the iMiuntios 
of your mind ho any way ratpomible, 1 doubt not hut iiiy 
desires shall thid a siiuKitli and secure passage. 

B. Jvmun, Every Man out of his liunioiir, 11. 1, 

2.' Answerable, as for an act performed or for 
its consequences, or for a trust reposed or a 
debt; accountable; specifically, in ethics, in 
general, liaviug such a iin*n1al "or moral char- 
acter as to be capable <»f knowing ami observ- 
ing the distinction of right from wrong in con- 
duct, and tlierefore morally accountable for 
one’s acts; in jiarticular (witli reference to a 
certain act), acting or having acted as a free 
agent, and witli knowledge of the ethical char- 
acter of the act or of its consequences, with 
regard to tlio legal use of the word, two conceptions are 
often confused — namely, that of the potential condition 
of bt'ing hound to onsw'er or respond In caae a wrong- 
shniild occur, and tlmt of the actual condition of being 
hound to rcs[N)nd becniim! a wnmg has occurred. For 
the first of these rettjxmHible. is properly used, and for the 
MHXHid liable. 

With minisU^rs tliiis rexjmnnble, *'the king could do no 
wrong.” Sir E. May, Const Hist Kng., I. I. 

In this setise of the word wc say that a man is renpomi- 
Mefor that part of an ev(*nt which was undetermined when 
he was left out of acrount, and which became determined 
when ho was taken account of. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 160. 
8. Able to answer or rc.«<pond to any reason- 
able claim or to what is expected ; able to dis- 
charge an obligation, or having estate adequate 
to the payment of a debt. 

Ho is a respmmbleAookiUK gentleman dressed in black. 

IHckemt, Dlcak House, xxviii. 

4. Involving resiionsibility. 

But it is a rettpomtilble trust, and dinicult to discharge. 

Dickens. 

Responsible business (thsat.), rAlcs next in importance 
aliovi; (hose dcscrihofl as “ lit Llity. ’’—Responsible Util- 
ity (/Amf.X a minor actor who can bo trusted with very 
siiiall parts — w’ho is also said to play '^gentcol business.'’ 

responsibleness (re-spon'si-bl-ncs), s. The 
state of being rcHpoiisiblc; responsibility. Jfai- 
fry, 1727 . 

responsibly (re-spon'si-bli), adr. lu a respon- 
sible inanuer. * \ 

responsion (re-sjion'shon), n. [= OF. rrspon- 
nioSj an answer, surety, suretyship, A Eg. re- 


sponaiXOf ground-rent, as It. ri^Miane, an an- 
swer, reply, < L. respon8io(n-)f an answer, reply,* 
refutation, < respmulere, pp. responsus, answer: 
see resjtonse.'] 1. The act of answering; an- 
swer; reply, 

Bespmaions unto the questions. 

Bp. Burnet, Records, ill., No. 21. 

Kverywhere in nature. Whitman finds human relatloni^ 
humau responsions. The Century, XIX. 204. 

2. In anc. pros.: {a) The metrical correspon- 
dence Ijotweeii strophe and antistrophe. ( 6 ) 
A formal correspondence between succoBsive 
parts ill dialogue. — 3. pL The first examination 
which those students at Oxford have to pass 
wlio are candidates for the degree of I). A. 

reaponsiTe (rf-spon'siv), a. and n. [< OF. (and 
F.) responsif = It. rispousicoy < Lh. responsivusy 
answering (ML. responsiva, f., an answering 
epistle), < luresTmudirCy pp. responmtSy respond: 
Eee respond. "I 1 , a. 1. Answering; correspon- 
dent; suited to something else; being in accord. 

The vocal lay responsinc to tlie strings. Pope. 

2t. Responsible; answerable. 

Bnch xieiwons . . . for whom the church herself may 
safely be responsive. Jet. Taylor, W orks (ed. 18:15), IL 2H8. 

3. Able, ready, or inclined to respond or an- 
swer; answering; replying. 

A responsive letter, or letter by way of answer. 

Ayliffe, Tarergon. 

The swain responsive as the milk-midd sung. 

Goldsmith, Dcs. VII., 1. 117. 

A may be more quickly respoivdm to a stimulus than B, 
and may have a wider range of scnsihillty, and yet not be 
more disorhuinative. J. Sully, OutlliicH or Psychol., p. 145. 

4. Characterized by the use of responses : as, 
a rcsjmnsire service of public worship. — 6 . In 
law, |)ertinent in answer; called for by the 
question : as, a party is not bound by an an- 
swer given by his own witness if it is not re- 
sponsive to the question, but may have the irre- 
Hpousive matter struck out.. 

II.t a. An answer; a response; a reply. 

Htsponsives to such as yo wroU* of the dates before re- 
hearsed. Bjt. Buntet, Records, ii. 28. 

respO&slTely (ro-spon 'si v-li ), ftdr. In a respon- 
sive manner. 

responsiveness (re-spon'siv-ncB), n. 'I’he state 
of Doing reHi>onBive. 

responsorial (rcs-pon-so'ri-al), a. and n. [< 
responsory + -ri/.] I. a. Ke.sponsivc; speeifi- 
eally, sung in response to or afternaiion with a 
lectiOr or precentor. 

n. w. All ofilcc-book formerly in use, con- 
taining the responsories or these and the an- 
tiphons for the canonical hours, 
responsorium (res-pon-so'ri-um), w. ; ]>l. respon- 
soria (-g). [ML., neut. of ^rvsponsorins : see 

responsory.^ Same as responsory. 
responsory (re-spon'so-ri), < 1 . aiid n. [< MIj, 
^responsorinsy atij. (as a noun, responsoriuniy 
neut., responsor Ufy f., eccl., a response), < L. re- 
sponders, pp. responsus, respond: see respond, 
rctmonse.~\ I, «. Containing answer. 

11. fi. ; pi. responsories (-riz). In liturgies : (u) 
A psalm or portion of a psalm sung between 
the missal lections. Among the anthems represent- 
ing this custnni arc thq Greek prokofmenon, the Amhn>- 
siaii psalmulun or psalmelhis, the Gallican psnlmus res- 
puiisoiiuB (rcsiHitiBury psalm), and the Mozarahlc psal* 
tcriuiii or i^lcndo — all these preceding the epistle, and 
the Roman and Sartiin gradual preceding the gospel. 'J'iio 
resiKUiBory was sung qut aiitlplionally, but by a lector, 
precentor, or several cantors, the whole choir responding. 
The name resvotisory is often given siMscincalfy to tno 
gradual (which see), (fi) A portion of a psalm 
(originally, a whole psalm) sung between the 
lections at the canonical hours; a respond. 
Also responsorium. 

responsnre (re-spon'gur), n. [< response + -are.] 
Response, [kare.] 

Fogs, damps, trees, stones, their sole encompassurc, 

To whom they iiione, black todes giue responsure. ^ 
C. Tourneur, Transformed Metamorphosif^ st. 87. 

ressala (rcs'a-lii), n. Bee risala, 
ressaldar (res'iil-dilr), n. Bee risalddr. 
ressantf, ressauntt, n. Same ax resmut. 
ressaut (n^s-ilt'), n. [Also ressault, also erro- 
neously ressont, ressaunt; < OF. ressant, rcssault, 
F. ressaut =: Pr. ressant, rrsaut =s Cat. rcssalt =5 
Bp. Pg. resnlto s= It. risalto, a projection (in 
arch,), < ML. as if *re8altus, < L. resilire, pp. 
^rcsultus, leap back : gee resile, and cf. residt."] 
In arch., a projection of any member or part 
from or before another. 

rest^ (rest), w. [< ME. rest, rcste, < AS. rest, 
rspst, rest, quiet, s= OS, resta, rasla, resting- 
place, burial-place, = D. rust s= MLG. reste, n^st, 
= OHO. rasla, rest, also a measure of distance, 
rcsti, rest, MHO. rastCy G. rasty rest, repose, 


8 s Icel. rosty a mile, i. e. the distance between 
two resting-places, as Bw. Dan. rast, rest, « 
Goth, rasta, a stage of a journey, a mile; witk 
abstract formative sty < yra, rest, Skt. y ram, 
rest, rejoice at, sport, > rati, pleasure.] 1. A 
state of quiet or repose ; absence or cessation 
of motion, labor, or action of any kind ; I'elease 
from exertion or action. 


Whils fortfl sytte ye bane in komauiidement, 

Youre hcode, youre hando, your feet, holde yee In reete. 

Babees Book (£. £. T. p. 4. 
Our mral ancestors, with lltUo blest, 

Patient of labour when the end was rest 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 242. 
The working of a sea 
Before a calm, Uiat rocks Itself to resL 

Cowper, Task, vl. 739. 

2. Freedom or relief from everything that dis- 
quiets, wearies, or disturbs; peace; quiet; se^ 
curity; tranquillity. 

Yef we may hem disoounflto, we shall be riche and in 
reete alwey ^tere. Merlin (£. £. T. H.X ii* 174. 

The man will not be in rest until he liave finished the 
thing this day. Ruth ill. 18. 

Yet shall the oracle 
Give rest to the minds of others. 

Shak., W. T., IL 1. nil. 
Best, 

As deep as death, as soft as sleep, 

Across his troubled heart did creep. 

WUliam Morris, Barthly Paradise, II. 48. 

3. Sleep; slumber; hence, the last sleep; 
death ; the grave. 

After al this surfet and ac;coBse he heddo, 

That he slepto Seturdny and Sonenday til soniie wente to 
reete. IHers Plowman (AX v. 210. 

One that thinks a man always going to hod, and says^ 
‘*Uod ^ve you good rod!*' shak., C. of £., Iv. 3. 83. 

4. A place of quiet; permanent habitation. 

In dust, our final rest and dative home. 

Milton, P. L., X. 1086. 

5. Stay; abode. 

That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Rome little time. Shak., llamlet, ii. 2. 1.8. 

6. That on or in whieli anything loans or lies 
for support. 

He made narrowed reMs round about, that the beams 
should not be fastened in the walls of the house. 

1 Kl. vl. 6. 


HpeciHcally — («i) A contrivance for steadying the lance 
when couched for the charge : originally a mere loop or 
stirrup, usually of leather, perhaps passoil over the shoiil* 
der, hut when the cuirass or breastplate was introduced 
secured to a hook or projecting horn of iron riveted to this 
on the left side. This hook also is called rest. A simi- 
lar hoi>k was Bometinios arranged so far at the side, and 
so projecting, as to receive the lance itself ; hut, this form 
iHtfng inconvenient) tho projecting hook was arranged 
with a hinge. In tlie justs of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
contuHes the heavy lance was found to ro«|Ulre a counter- 
IKiisc, and the rest was made double, the hook prt>jectlng 
sidewise, and a lung tongue or bar projecting backward 
under the arm with a sort of spiral twist at the end to pre- 
vent the butt of the lance from rising, so that the lance 
was held firmly, and rof|Uired from the juster only tho 
exertion of directing Its iiolnt. 

When his staff was In his resf, coming down to meet 
with the knight, now very near him, he perceived the 
knight had nilsaod his rest. SHr P. Sidney, Arcadia, ilL 
Not like that Artliur who, with lonco lu rest, . . . 
Sliut thro’ the lists at ('amelot. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 
(6) A device of any kind for supporting the turning-tool 
or tho work in a lathe, (c) A support for tho barr^ of a 
gun ill aiming and firing. 

Change love for arms ; girt to your blades, rov boys ! 

Your rests and muskets take, take helm and targe. 

Peele, A Farewell. 


(d) In hiUiards, a rod having fixed at its point a crosspiece 
on which to support the cue : used when the cue-half can- 
not easily be reached in the usual way. Also called bridge. 
(c) A support or guide for stuff fed toasaw. E. H. KnigM. 
(J) In glyptics, a support, somewhat resembling a vise in 
form, attached to tfio lathe-head, and serving to steady 
the arm while the edgec of graving-toola are being shaped. 
7, In proa.y a short pause of the voice in read- 
ing ; a cesura. 


So varying still their fbwdi’J moods, observing yet in all 
Their quantities, their rsMs, their censures metrical. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. ISO. 


8 . In music: (a) A silence or pause between 
tones. (D) In musical notation, a mark or sign 
denoting, such a silence. Beats vary in form to in- 
dicate their duration with reference to each other and to 
the notes with which they occur; and they are named 
from tho notea to which they are equivalent^ aa follows : 
breve rest, T ; semibreve or whole-note rest^ wr ; nlinlm 
or half-note rest, <•- ; crotchet or quarter-note rest, rorX ; 
quaver or eighth-note rest, "i; semiquaver or sixteenth- 
note rest, ^ ; detnlaemiquavur or thlrty-second-noto rest^ 

hernidcinlaomiquaver or slxty-fourth-note rest, ^ The 
duration of a reat, ai of a note, may be extended one half 
by a dot, na«| • ( » *1 ^ ), or indefinitely by a hold,"^* The 
semibreve reat is often used as a moasnro-rest, whatever 
may be tho rhythmic slguature (as a below); similnrly, 
tho two-measure rest is like h, the three* measure rest like 
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4k tiM foiir«miMiira rttt like d; or e leiiilbcm reet or 
•tmOer ohareotar !■ naed with e figure ebore to Indicate 
the number of meaaure% aa e or/. 
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8. To stand or lie, as upon a support or basis ; 
be supported; have afoundatiou: literally or 
fiffuratwely. 

FUttiug light 


From apray to apray. where'er he reMtu he ihukea 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice. 

Cov'pcr, l ank. vi. 8a 


He ilghta aa yon alng piiok-aong, keepa time, diataiice, 
and proportion ; reata inu hia minim fittt on& two, and 
the third in your boaom. Shak., R. and J., 11. 4. 23. 

9f. A syllable. 

Two fMte, a abort and long, tli’ lambic frame. 

R Jomon, tr. of Horaue'a Art of Poetry. 

10. In accounting, the stopping to strike a bal- 
ance or sum up tho total, as for the purpose 
of computing commiBsioiis or compoimaliig in- 
terest. Thui, an annual reg takes place where the rents 
received by the mortgagee in poas^lon are more than 
safUoietit to keep down the interest, and the aiiiplua la 
directed to be employed in liquidation of tlie principal 
m tanio. 

11. In her,f same as clarion and aiifflue, — 12. 
Bame as maoc^y 3. — 13t. In court-tenHia, a 
quick and continued rotuniirig of the ball from 
one player to the other. Ji. JK Z<twe, Note in 
Cibber’s Apology, 1. 148. 

For a wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennla, when men do the beat 
With the best gameatera. 

F. Beaumont, To Ben Jonaon. 
Knock me down if ever I saw a rsiC of wit better played 
than that laat^ in my life. Cibber, Careless Huaband, iv. i. 

14. In the game of primero, the highest or final 
stake made by a player ; also, the hand of cards 
or the number of points held. See to act up 
on€?a reaty under act. 


Eloquence, like every other art, reete on laws the moat 
exact and determinate. IS^nermn, Eloquence. 

This ablwtial staff often rested, like a liiahop'a, on the 
abbot’a left aide [when borne to church for hia l)uriiilj. 

Hock, Church of Miir Katlici H, 11. 215. 
Belief rede upon knowledge aa a honso rede upon its 
foundation. U. Jamee, Suba and Shad., p. us. 

9. To be satisfied ; acquiesce. 

I was forced to red with patience, while my noble and 
beloved country waa so itijuriotialy treated. 

Suift, Gullivcr'a Travels, ii. 7. 

10. To be fixed in any state or opinion ; re- 
main. 

Neither will he red, content, though thou givoat many 
gifts. I'rov. vi. .Sf*. 

Thou Fewer Supremo, whose mighty aclienie 
llieae woea of mine fulfil. 

Here, firm, I red,, they must bo beat. 

Because they are thy will 1 Burn», Winter. 

11. To lean; trust; rely; have confidence ; de- 
pend for support. 

Behold, thou art called a Jew, and reded in the law, and 
makeat thy boast of Uod. Korn. ii. 17. 

Help ua, O Lord our Ood ; for we red on thee, and In thy 
name do wo go against this multitude. 2 (Tiron. xlv. ii. 
That spirit upon whose weal depend and red 
'I'lio lives of many. StuBc., Hamlet, ill. 3. 14. 

They reded in the declaration which (iod had made in 
Ilia church. Donne, Sermons, vi. 


Each one In iKNUiibility to win, 

Great rede were up and mightie hands were in. 

Mir. for Mage., p. 528. (Naree.) 

AblOlutS rest, a atatc of absence of motion, without refer- 
ence to other bodies. No definite moaning can bo attach- 
ed to the phraiie.~OuxTentS of rest. See enrretUi.— 
Equation Of rest. Seceriuaeum.— Friction of rest see 
frujtian . — Large reet. in wedieoal mueieal natation, a 

— rest or sign for alienee equal In time-value 

to a large. It waa either perfect {a\ or ini- 

perfect (6). The former was equal to three 

a f> longs, the latter to two. --Relative rest, 
the abaence of motion relative to some body. — To set 
one's heart at rest, see Aaart.— To set up one's 
restt. See eet. sByn. 1. Vawe, Stay, etc. (see dop). ~ 2. 
Beet, Repoee, Eaee, Quid, Tranquillity, Peace. W hile thomt 
words are used with some freedom, reet and repoee apply 
especially to the suspended activity of the body ; earn and 
quid to freedom from occupation or demands for activity, 
especially of the body ; tranquillity and peace to the free- 
dom of the mind from harassing cares or deniaiidB. 
rest^ (rest), v, ME. mvfen, < AS. reatan = 

05. rcatian = OFries. reata = D. ruaten = MLG. 
reaten = OHG. raaWn, reatan, raatouy rcatcuy 
MHG. raateny reaten y G. raaten s= Sw. raata = 
Dan. raate, rest; from the uoun; see msfl, n. 
The verb reat^ in some uses mingles with tlie 
diflTerent verb reaf^,'} I, intrana, 1. To cease 
from action, motion, work, or performunce of 
any kind; stop; desist; be witlioiit motion. 

He reded on the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made. Gen. iL 2. 

Over the tent a cloud 

Shall reet by day. Milton, P. L., xii. 257. 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or red. 

Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 7. 

2t. To come to a pause or to an end ; end. 

Bnt nowrestefAthotaleof kyngeRion, . . . andreturne 
for to spoke of kynge Arthur. Merlin (E. E. T. B.X ii. 224. 

8. To be free from whatever harasses or dis- 
turbs ; be quiet or still ; be undisturbed. 

My lord shall never red: 

111 watch him tame and talk him out of patience. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 8. 22. 

Woo'd an unfeeling statue for his wife. 

Nor reetid till the gods had glv'ii It life. 

Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 529. 

4. To take rest; repose. 

Echo yede to his ostell to reeten, for therto haddo thef, 
node and gret mystar, for many were they hurte. 

lferfin(£. E. T. ».), ii. 1.38. 
Old lord, 1 cannot blame thee^ 

Who am myself attach'd with weariness, 

To the dulling of my spirits ; sit down, and red. 

Shak., Teiqpest, iii. 8. 6. 

6. To sleep; slumber. 

Thick slumber 

Hangs upon mine eyes ; let me reet. [.Sleeps.] 

Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 288. 

6. In hoty to lie dormant. Bee rcating-aporc, 
resting-atate, etc,— 7. To sleep the final sleep; 
die, or bo dead. 

If in the world he live, well seek him oat; 

If In his grave he red, we'll find him there. 

Shak., Pericles, ii. 4. SO. 

So peaceful rede, without a stone, a name, 

What once had lieauty. titles, wealth, and fame. 

Pope, El^n^ on an Unfortunate Lady. 


12. To be iu a certain state or poHitioii, as an 
affair; stand. 

Now thiiR it rede; 

Her father means she shall be all in white. 

Shak., M. W. of W.. iv. «. .34. 

13. In lawy to terminate voluntarily tli<‘ addu- 
cing of evidence, in order to await t ho counlor- 
ovidonco of the adverse party, or to submit the 
case, upon the evidence, to the tribunal for de- 
cision. After a party has rested he has no longer a legal 
right to put in evidence, unless to countervail new iniit- 
ter ill the evidence tliereafter adduced by his adversary, 
although the court, for cause shown, may in Its discretion 
allow him to do so.— To rest in. (at) 'J'o depend u)M)n. 

It reded in your grace 

To uiil(M)B 0 this tlod up Justice when you pleasccl. 

Shak., M. for M., 1. H. HI. 

(h) I'o consist or remain in. 

They [Utopiansl tlilnk not felicity to red in all plcaniire, 
but only In that pleasure tliat is giMMl and honi'Ht. 

Sir T. Mwe, Utopia (tr. by Koliinson), ii. 7. 
To rest with, to be in the power of ; depend u])on : ns, 
it reete with time to decide. »Syil. 1. To atny. forixair 

1. 8, and 4. Red, Repoee. slgnifles primarily (o cease 
frrjm action or work, but iiatunilly by ext4'n8ion to lie re- 
freshed by doing so, and further lo be refreaiied iiysleer- 
ing. Repoee does not necessarily imply previoiia work, 
but does imply quietness, and generally a reclining posi- 
tion, while we may red in a standing position. See eUq>, 
n.. Slid rwrtti, n.— IL To depend. 

n. trana, 1. To give repose to; phico at 
rest; refresh by repose; sometinioK ust^cl rellcx- 
i vely : as, to rest onc'a aclfiihhl is, to cease from 
exertion for the imrpose* of recruiting one's en- 
ergies). 

By the renke [when the knight) hade hym redid ryscs the 
sun. DedrucHon of Tnty (F,. E. T. 1. 814. 

Enter Ferdinand, bearing n log. 

Miranda. Pray, set It down and red yon ; when this burns. 
Twill weep for having wearied you. StuUc., Tempest, iii. 1. 

I pray you, tell me, is my 1»oy, God red liis soul, alivu 
or dead? Stmk., M. of V., ii. 2. 75. 

2. To lay or place, as on a support, basis, or 
foundation : literally or figuratively. 

Thla la my plra, on this I red my cause— 

What ssith my counsel, learned in the laws? 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, 11. i. 141. 

Straight he took his bow of ash-tnre. 

On the sand ono end he reefed. 

Longfellow, Hiawatha, ix. 

3. To leave ; allow to stami. 

Now how I haue or could preuent those accideiitc^ hau- 
ing no more mcanes, I red at your censiireB [Judgmental. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, IL 218. 

rest^ (rest), v, [= D. reaten, rraUren = G. reaieny 
reaUren = Dan. reaterc = Sw. reatera, rest, re- 
main, < OP. (and F.) rcaier = Pr. Sp. Pg. rvatar 
ss: It. reatarcy riatarc,< L. res tare, stop, rest, stand 
still, remain, < re-, behind, back, + atore, stand ; 
moatand. QLarrean. The verb rtw/ii is partly 
confused with some uses of revfb] I, intram, 
1. To be left; remain. 

Nought rede 

But that she fit her love now to her fortune. 

B. Joneon, Alchemist, iv. 2. 

What rede of both, one Sepulchre shall hold. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 


2. To continue to be ; remain : as, reaf assured 
that it is true. 

He shal rede in stockes 
As longe as ich lyne for bus lutlier werkes. 

IHere Plowman (0), v. 104. 

Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do red but true. 

Shak., K. John, v. 7. 118. 

I red Your dutiful Son, J. H. Itoioell, Lotteia, I. iv. 24. 

n.t trana. To keep; cause to continuo or re- 
main: used with a predicate iidjiH^tive follow- 
ing and qualifying the object. 

God red you merry, sir. Shak., Aa you Like It, v. 1. 65. 

Red you fair, good signlor. Shak., M. of V^, i. H. 60. 
(rest), w. [= D. (i. Sw. Dan. reaf, < OF. 
and F. reatCy rest, residue, remnant, s= Pr. reata 
= Sp. reatit, reata =r I*g. reato = It. reata, rest, 
rejiose, pause; from the verb; see rcaC<t, r.] 

1. That which is left, or which remains after 
the separation of a ^lart, <*iiher in fact or in 
contemplation ; remainder. 

J.et us not dally with Ood when he offers us a full bless- 
ing, to take as much of it as wee think will serve our ends, 
and iiiriie him backe the red ui»oii his hands. 

MilUm, Rofoniiatioii in Eng., 11. 

2. Those not included in a proposition or de- 
scription ; others. [In this sense reat is a col- 
lective noun taking a plural verb.] 

Plato, and the red of the phllosophuni, acknowledged 
iho tiiiiiy, power, wisdom, goodness, atul pmvideiico of 
the supreme GckI. Bp. StilliitgfleeL 

The million tilt as gay 
As if orented only like ilie lly, . . . 

'I'he red arc suIht dreamers, grave and wise. 

Cowjwr, Task, iii. 187. 

3. Halance; difference; spociflenlly, in the 
we(‘kly riyorts of the Bank of Kiigland, the 
balance of ass(d.s above liabilities, lonning a 
sort of reserve fund against contingencies. Tin 
all uses teat is always preceded by the definite 
article.]— Above tbe rest. See aUm.— For the rest, 

ns regards other matters; in fine.ssBjriL 1. Heddue, etc. 
See retnainder. 

rest*'^ (i’cst)> P* t» [By apheresis from arreaO-,'] ^ 
I’o arrest. [Colloq.J 

Fear me not, man ; I will not break away ; 

I'll give thee, ere 1 leave tliee, so mucii money, 

To warrant tlice, as 1 am 'reded for. 

StMk., C. of 13., Iv. 4. 8. 

rest^f, P. An obsolete foimi of rmat^, 
restf' (rest), r. A diahu'ital variant of roaat, 
Halliwcll, [I'rov. Eng.] 
r6Bt®t, An obsolete phonetic spelling of wrest, 

restai^antt (re-stag’nant), a. [=s It. riatag- 
nanU\ stanching, stopping; < \i,rea1agnan{t-)8^ 
overllowing, j>pr. of reatagnare, oveniow; see 
reatagnnte,] Stagnant; remaining without a 
fiow or current. 

The nearer we come to tbe top of tbe atmosphere, the 
shorter and lighter is the cylinder of air ineiimiient upon 
the redagnant mercury. Boyle, Works, 1. 151. 

restagnatet (ro-stag'nat), r, i, [= It. riatag- 
nare, stop, solder with Imie; < D. reatagnare, 
overflow, run over, < re-, again, + alagnare, form 
a pool, overflow: see stagnate.'^ To stand or 
remain without flowing; stagnate. 

The iilood retunis thick, and is apt to redagnate. 

Wieeman, Surgery, L 21. 

restagnationt (re-stag-na'shon), fi. [< L.re- 
atagnatio{n-), an overflow, inundation, < rcatag» 
Mffrc, overflow: reatagnatc,] Stagnation. 

The redagnation of grosa blood. 

Wieeman, Surgery, i. 14. 

restant (res'tjint), a, [< F. rcatant, ppr. of rea- 
ff?r, remain; seorc«<2.] n, Kemainiug; being 
iu possession. 

With him they were redant all those things that the 
foolish virgins could wish for, beauty, daintiit, delicmtes, 
riches, falre speech. 

iioUand, tr. of Camden, p. 362. (Daviee.) 
2, In bot,, same as ptiraiatent : sometimes ap- 
plied specifically lo a footstalk from wliich the 
mictification has fallen away. [Uart^] 
restate (re-stat'), V, t. [< re- + state,'] To 
state again; as, reata le a charge, 
restatement (re-stat' ment), n. A second state- 
ment, as of facts or opinions, in either the same 
or a new form. 

restaur (res-tAr'), w. [Also reator; < OF. rea- 
tora, rcatour, F. restaur = It. reaUturo, riaiauroX 
Mli. rcataurnm, a restoring: see reatore'^,] In 
law: (a) The remedy or recourse which assurer^ 
have against each other, according to the date 
of their assurances, or against the master of a 
ship if the loss arose tlirough his fault. (6) 
The remedy or recourse a person has against 
liis guaiiiiitor or other ]>ersoti who is to in- 
demnify him for any damage sustained. 
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restaurant n. [< F. reBtawranL a 

reHtaurant, formerly also a restorative, ss Bp. 
rostaurante^ a restorer, < ML. rfift1-auran(t-)«f re- 
storing, ppr. of reatnurarey restore, refresh : see 
restore,] An establislimeiit for the sale of re- 
froshmonts, both food and drink ; a pla<?e where 
meals are served; an eating-house. 

The BiihBtltutlon of the Heslauraiit for tlie Tnvorn Is of 
recent origin. In the year 18;i7 then* were r/tHtaurants, it 
iB true, but the}' wem hiiinblu pluceB, and cuiitltied to the 
])arta of liondon frequented liy the French ; for KiigllBh of 
every degree there was the 'I'nvern. 

W, itmiHi, Fifty VearB Ag(», p. 160. 

restanrant-car (ros'tA-n.uit-kar), w. A railway- 
car .in whicli meals are cooked and 'served to 
pasHongers; a dining-ear or hotel-car. 
restauratet ( res'ta-nit), v, /. [< L. resUmrntus^ 
pp. of rcstanrarr, restort^, repair, renew : see 
restore^.] To r(‘Hl(»re. 

If one repulHc hath um quite minuted, 

And fortune never can lie re^,auraietL 

Vicars, tr. of Virgil (iaS2). (A’areir.) 

restaurateur (res-tn'ra-t^r), w. [< F. restaura- 
teur = Pr. resfattrairr,, reslaurador = Bp. 1^. 
restaurador = It. restauratorcy nsionitore = T). 
G. reslanratnir = Dan. Bw. rrstavratdry the 
keeper of a ^^sl.aurant, < ML. resiauratory one 
who restores or reestablishes: seti reMorator.] 
The keeper of a restaurant. , 

'fhe (icket merely Bccurcs you a place on boanl the 
Bteanier, but neither a berth nor proviBionH. 'I'hc latter 
you obtain from a rcstuurafjtur on Ixiard acconllng to fixed 
ratoB. It. Taulnr, Northern Travel, p. 27:t. 

restaurationf (res-tiVra'shim), n. An obsolete 
form of res torn tiov. 
restauratort, w. Bet* rvsUmitor, 
restauret, *■ . t. An obsoleU^ form of resiorv ^ . 
restayt, V. t. [< M K. reslatjeny < OF. restaier, < 
renter y rest: see rrst-'^,] To keep back; re- 
strain. 

To touch her chyldor thay fiiyr him (Chriatl prayed. 
His deBHVpeloa with blaine let be hym bede, 

A wyth her ruBoune;^ ful fele resiayed. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. MoitIbX i. 71f>. 

rest-cure (rest'kiir), n. The treatment, as of 
nervous exhaustion, by more or h*BH prolonged 
and comidete rest, as by isolation in bed. This 
is usually combined with over-feeding, mas- 
sage, and electricity. 

restem (re-stem'), r. t, [< re- + stem,] To 
stem again; force back against the current. 

Now they do re~Htean 

Their backward course, bearing whit frank unfM^aranoe 
Their purjioBeB toward Cyprus. Shak., Othello, 1. 8. 67. 

restful (rest 'ful), a, [< late ME. restcfullc; < 
rest^ + -ful.] 1. Full of rest; giving rest, 
'fired wiUi all these, for rest/iU death I cry. 

Shak., ISoiinetB, Ixvi. 

2. (juiet; being at rest. 

I heard you bi^, ** Is not niy arm of leiigtli 
'I'hat reacheth from the redfui Kiiglislt court 
Ab far as Calais, to my uncie'H head ?” 

Shak., Kleh. II., Iv. 1. 12. 

restfully (rest'ful-i), adv. [< late ME. rcst- 
fully ; \ restful -hA] In a restful manner; 
in a state oi rest or qniet>. 


naria : popularly so called in England beoauae 
the caterpillar feeds in April and September 
on Onoftis arvensisy var. spinosa. The moth flies 
in May, July, and August, 
reathouae (rest'houa), w. [< rcst^ + hoascl.] 
Same as dak-hungalow (which see, under bunga- 
low), 

BeatiaceSB(ros-ti-a'sf-e)j^»{.p2. [NL. (K. Brown, 
1810), < Restio + -aee«,] An order of mono- 
cotyledonous plants of the series Glumucem, 
It resembleB the rashes Uuneae^) In its one* to three- 
celled ovary and dry, rigid, and glnmaceoiis periatiUi of 
six equal segments ; and the sedges {Vyperace») In habit, 
in structure of splkelets. and in the three statllenl^ small 
embryo, and mealy or fleshy albumen. Ills distinguished 
from tiuth by its pendulous urthotrupous ovules and Its 
split sheaths. It Includes about 240 species, belonging to 
20 genera, of which Jtestut (the type), WiUdemmiay and 
Elegia are the chief- all scMlge-like plants of the southern 
hemisphere, mainly natives of South Africa and Australia, 
absent frani Amenca and Asia excepting one si^cies in 
('bill and one in i’uchin-Ohlna. They are gotiorafiy peren- 
nials, tufted or with a lianl horizontal or creeping, more 
often scaly rootstock, the steins rigid, cract or variously 
twistwl, the leaves cimnnoitly reduced. They are almost 
always dlmclotis, and have a fiolymorphouH inflorescence 
often extremely dllferent In the two sexes, 
restibrachial (rcB-ti-bra'ki-al), a, [< rcstibra- 
chium + -al,] Pertaining to the restibrachiurn ; 
postncduiiciilar. 

reBtiDrachium (res-ti-bra'ki-nm), w.; ]>1. rrsti- 
bravhia (-|i). ("NL., < L. rvstisy a rope, + bra- 

ehiunty an arm. J The inferior peduncle of the 
cerebellum. Also called wuehwrachium. 

FteMil/raekium (.Science, April 0, 1881. p. 165) is an ad- 
rairalile compound, and the same iiiay bo saiit of its cor- 
relatives. pontibrnchliini and tegmentiDraidifum. 

Buck's UamitsMik i\f Med. Sciences, VI fl. 525, note. 

restiet, «. Bee 

rertifff, ff. An obsolete form of resHtw, 
rOBtifflieSBt, n . An obsol etc form of resHvemiss, 
Imp, IHet, 

resiiform (reg'ti-form), a, [= F. rrstiformry< L. 
restisy a c.ord, rope, Hh formuy form.] Corded or 
cortl-like: fipecifieally, in anaty noting a part 
of the medulla oblongata, called the corpus 
resUformfy or rcstiform bodif.—Bjestiform body, 
the inferior peduncle of the cerebellum, by which it con- 
nects with the oblongata and fiarts below. It contains 
the direct cerobellar-tract flliers, crossed and uncrosstsd 
from the posterior columns of the cord, and libers from 
the contrmatoral (lower) olive, 
restily (rea'ti-li), adv, [< rc.vb/l + -ly^*] In 
a sluggish manner; stubbornly; uutowanlly. 
imp, IHct, 

restinctioxi (ro-Htingk'slion), ft. [< ]i. resHne- 
Ho(n-)y a quonc.hing, < restinguerc, put out, de- 
stroy, quench, < re-y again," + sHuguerCy ex- 
tinguish: 800 exHttgulsh,] The act of quench- 
ing or extinguishing. K PhillipSy 170^. [Rare.] 
reiSlneBBt (res'ti-nos), u, [< rrsty^ + -ness,] 
Tendency to rest or inaction ; sluggishness. 

The Hiiake, by reslincsse and lying still all Winter, hath a 
certain nieiiihrane or flline growing oner her whole liody. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, vlii. 27. 

A tenuity and agility <if spirits, (xmtrary to that rcstiness 
of the spirits supposed in iliose Unit are dull. 

Htdtbes, Works, IV. 66. 

resting-cell (res'ting-sel), n, Bame as resting- 


They liuing restfutlp and in helth vnto extreme age. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Uoveriiour, 111. 21. 

reBtfulnOBB (rest'ful-nes), n. The state of being 
restful. Imp. Diet. 

reBt-haxrow (rcst'har^o), «. [So called be- 
43ause the rool of the plant ‘arrests' or stojis 
the harrow; < resf-\ »’•♦.+ obj. harrow^. Cf. 
equiv. F. arrfte-lHvsf lit. ‘stop-ox,' < arrStcry 
stop, arrest; + hwufy ox.] 1, A common Euro- 
pean under- 
shrub, Ononis 
arvensiSy gen- 
erally low, 
spreading, 
and much 
branched (of- 
i^n thorny), 
bearing pink 
papiliona- 
ceous flowers, 
and having 
tough matted 
roots which 
hinder the 
plow or har- 
row. The root 
is diuretic. 

Also wild lie. 0 - 
rice, eammocky 
whiuy etc. — 2. 

A small geo- 
metri<i moth FWerinx Branch of Kest-hanowCOwoNu 

Aplasia Ontt- a, a sower ; the leaf. 



spore. 

reBting-OWing (res'ting-o^ing), a, [< restintfy 
ppr. or resV^y v., + owingy ppr. of owe^y r.] In 
Scots Ibw : (o) Resting or remaining duo : said 
of a debt, (b) Indebted : said of a debtor. 
rOBting-place (res'ting-plas), n, 1. A place 
for rest; a place to stop at, as on a journey: 
used figuratively for tlie grave. 

Arise, O l»rd God, into thy resHrtff place, thou and the 
ark of thy strength. 2 Chron. vl. 41. 

It was from Istrlan soil that the mighty stone was 
brought which once covered the resUnff-^aee of Theo- 
dorlc. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 100. 

2. In buildingy a half- or quarter-pace in a stair- 
case. 

reBting-Bporanginxn (res' ting-spp-ran ^ji-um ), 
n, A terra applied by Pringsheim to certain 
dormant goniclia of saprolegnia and related 
fungi which eventually produce swarm’-spores. 
rOBtmg-Bl^e (res'ting-spdr), n. A spore which 
can germinate only after a period of dormancy. 
A majority of the spores of algn and fungi are of this 
* '■ . . - iioxuHi 1 ' 

w , ^_.js ca 

dlate germination. Also reslit^t^oeU. 


nature, and they are more largely of sexual production. 
Many of the same plants produce spores capable of imme* 


rOBting-Stage (res'ting-staj), n. In hot.y a pe- 
riod of dormancy in the mstory of a plant or 
germ. 

resting-State (res'ting-stat), n. In hot.y the 
periouic condition of dormancy in the history 
of woody plants, bulbs, etc. ; also, the quies- 
cence of some seeds and spores (resting-spores) 
betw(Hm maturity and germination ; in general, 
any state of 8as|>endea activity. 


xwnnwBfBi 

T6itillf1lifl]| (r$-Bting'gwi 9 h), e. t [< L. 
gwrey put oiit, < re-y again, 4* eUnguerey earthi* 
guisb. Cf. extinguiahyaistinguish,'] To quench 
or extinguish. [Rare.] 

Hence the thirst of languishing souls is rmUnguUicd, 
as from tlie most pure fountains oi living water. 

ISdd, Ot CJontroversy (Life^ 171(IX p. 41. 

rCBting-wllilet (res'ting-hwil), n. [< ME. reat- 
ingwhtle; < reatingy verbal n. of reaO-y v., + while,] 
A moment of leisure ; time free from business. 

Thllko thinges that 1 hadde lerned of the among my seore 
resUtigwhiUs. Chaucer, Botithius, I. prose 4. 

Bestio (res'ti-o), n, [NL. (Linmeus, 1767), so 
called i^m the tough stringy stems; < L. resHay 
a/^ord.] A genus of gluma- 
ceous plants, the type of the 
order Reatiaeete and tribe 
Reatioidem, it is charaoterized 
by one-oelled anthers opening by 
u single chink, by two or three 
styles or branches and a com- 
jiresaed capsule with two or three 
colls and as many dehiscent an- 
gles, and by persistent sheaths, 
and commonly many-flowered and 
paiilcled splkelets with Imbricated 
glumes. The two long linear stig- 
mas are generally plumose. The 
Btaminate Inflorescence is extreme- 
ly polymorphous. There are over 
100 s^ies, natives of South Africa 
and Ausiniila. They have erect 
and leafless stems from a scaly root- 
stuck, veiy much branched or en- 
tirely without branches, with nu- 
inerouB scattered sheaths repla- 
cing the leaves, or sometimes in the 
young plant bearing a small and 
perishable leaf -iilade. From their 
use H. aiutralis is knoWii as Tasma- 
nian rope-grass, 

Bcstioldes (res-ti-oi'de-c), 
n, pi, [NL. (Masters, 1878), 

< Rcatio + -idem,] A tribe of plants of the or- 
der Heatiacca^.y characterized by an ovary of 
throe, or sometimes two, cells, or reduced by 
abortion to a single one, and by a capsular finiit 
— tlie fruit of the other tribe, Willdenmnespy be- 
ing nut-like. It includes 7 genera, of which 
Reatio is the type. 

restipulate (re-stip'u-Iat), r, i, [< L. rcaUpu- 
latusy pp. of reatipulariy promise or stipulate 
anew, \ rc-y back, + sUpulariy promise: see 
stipulate,] To stipulate anew. Imp, Diet, 

reBUpulation (re-stin-a-la'sh^n), n, [< L. re- 
stiputntio{n-)y a counief-engagement, (reatipu- 
lariy pp. reMipulatu8y promise again: see re- 
stipulale,] The act of restipulating; a new 
stipulation. 

Ilut If the reSlipulation were absolute, and the with- 
drawing of this homage upon none but civil grounds, 1 
cannot excuse the good king from a just offence. 

lip. Hail, Contemplations, xx. 0. 

reBtituet, v, t. [ME. resUtuen, < OF. reatituei', 
restore: hoo restitute,] To restore; make resti- 
tution of. 

Kathor haue wo no resle til wo restUue 

Our lyf to oure lord gial for ouro lykames [body’s] gultes. 

JHers Plotcman (CX zi. 64. 

rOBtitutet (rcs'ti-tut), v, t, [< L. rcstitutusy up. 
of restiiuere (> It, reatituirCy riatituire = Bp. Fg. 
reatituir = F. resUtuery > E. reatitue)y reinstate, 
sot up again, replace, restore, < rc-y again, 
atatuerCy set up: see statute, Cf, constitute, in- 
stitute,] To bring back to a former state; re- 
store. 

Restituted trade 

To every virtue lent his helping stores. 

And cheer'd the vales around. Dyer, Fleece, li. 

restitlltef (res'ti-ttlt), n. [< L. reaUtutUa, pp. 
of reatituercy restore, reinstate: see restitute, 
v. ] That which is restored or offered in place of 
something; a substitute. Imp, Diet, [Rare.] 

restitatio in inteipmm (res-ti-tu'shi-d in in'tf- 
^um). [L. : restitutio (see restitution) ; tn, in ; 
integrumy acc. of integer y whole: see integer,] 
In Bom, lawy a restoration to the previous con- 
dition, effected by the pretor for equitable 
causes, on the prayer of an injured party, by 
annulling a transaction valid by the s&ict law, 
or aunumng a change in the legal condition 
produced by an omisston, and restoring the 
parties to their previous legal relations. After 
equitable defense and claim had been introdnoed in the 
ordinary proceiMilng, the importance of the IniUtution di- 
minished. In Knglish and Amoiiean law the phrase Is used 
when a court of equity annuls a transaction or contract 
and orders the roatoration of what has been received or 
given under it 

reBtitution (res-ti-tu'shon), n, [< ME. reaUtu- 
ekmy reatytucyon, < OF. '(and F.) rcaUtuUou as 
Pr. reatitucio as Bp. reatitudon xx Pg. reatitui^o 
XX It. reaUtueioney < L. reatitutio{nr)y a restoring, 



Flowering Male Plant 
of Restio cofnplanatus. 
a, a male flower. 
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< re$Hhm 0 ,w. set up again, restore: 

see reatituteT] 1. The act of returning or re- 
storing what has been lost or taken awav: the 
restoring to a person of some thing or right of 
which ho has been deprived: as, the resHUiHon 
of ancient rights to the crown. 

We yet onve rtatUiulUm of those lands, 

Those cities sack'd, those prisoners, and that prey 
The soldier by your will sUnds master of. 

FUtcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 

2. The act of making good or of giving an 
equivalent for any loss, damage, or injury; 
indemnification. 

** llepentest thow iieuerer* quath Repentaunoo, ‘‘neres- 

tUu/cion madest?" Pien Ffomnan (l^), vll. 284. 

A free release 

From retOiiution for the late affronts. 

Ford, Terkin Warbeek, iv. 8. 

If a man shall cause a field or vineyard to be eaten, and 
shall put ill his beast, and shall feed in another man’s 
field ; of the best of his own field, and of the best of his 
own vineyard, shall he make reitituHon. Ex. xxiL 5. 

8. The putting of things back to thoir former 
relative positions. — 4. In law: («) Tlie putting 
of a person in possession of lands or teneiueii1.s 
of which ho had been unlawfully disseized, (b) 
The restoration of w^hat a parly had gained bv 
a judgment or onler, upon the reversal of such 
adjudication by appeal or writ of error. — 6. In 
theoLf the restoration of the kingdom of God, 
embracing the elevation, not only of all his sin- 
ful creatures, but also of all the physical crea- 
tion, to a st ate of perfection. Hee apomianUmn, 
— aoeffldent of restituliion, the ratio of the ndative 
velocity of two balls the instant after their liii|iiiet to 
their relative volo(;ity the instant before.— Foroc Of 
restitution, a force tending to restore the relative po- 
sitions of parts of a laxly.- Interdict Of restitution, 
See irUerdiri, 2 (ft).— ResutUtion Edict, in German hint., 
an edict issued a. n. 1620 by the Emperor Ferdinand II.: 
it rcx| Hired the Protestants to restore to the Homan Cutho* 
lie authorities all eccleslasttual property and sees which 
they hod appropriated at the peace of Pnssau in 1562.— 
Restitution of conjugu rights, in law, a species of 
matrimonial action wiiicri lias i>een allowed in some jii- 
lisdlctloiis, for redress against a husband or wife who 
lives apart from the other witliout a sufficient reason. - 
Restitution of minors, in law, a restorinu of minors to 
rights lost by deeds executed during their minority. 
Writ of restitution, in law, a writ which lies where 
Judgment has been reversed, to restore to tlie defendant 
what he has been deprived of by tiio Judgment, sfiyu. 
1>3. Restoration, return. 

restitutlTe (re»'ti-tu-tiv), a, [< rvi<utniv + 
-fPf?.] Pertaining lo or charack‘i*izc<l by resti- 
tution, ill any Hciise. 

ITndor any given distortion within the limits of rentitv^ 
Him tMtwer, the restitution-pressure is equal to the product 
of tnu coefficient <if restitution inUj the disforf ioii. 

A, DanieU, Prin. of i'iiysics, p. 285. 

reatitlltor (ros'ti-tu-tqr), ». [= h\ resfitvtfiur 
= 8p. Pg. rentiUddar ’== It. restituhre, < Tj. rrs- 
titular^ a restorer, < rcnUtaertf, restore: see rr^- 
One who makes restitution ; a restorer. 

11ieir rescuer, or reatitutmr, Quixote. 

Oayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 124. 

restive (res'tiv), «. [Early mod. E. also rcfftiffy 
and with loss of the terminal (as in jolly < 
rcstie, rcftty (see rcsty^); < ME. mfi/, 
rcstiffj < OF. restif, fern, restive, “restie, stub- 
born, drawing backward, that wdll not go for- 
ward” (Cotgrave), F. restif, fem. restive ss Pr, 
restiu = It. rcstiOf < ML. as if ^restivuSy dis- 
posed to rest or stajr, < L. restare, stay, rest: 
see rest*^. By transition through the sense * im- 
patient under restraint * (def. 4), and partly by 
confusion with rcstlessj the word has taken in 
present use the additional sense * restless ’ (def. 
5).] 1, Unwilling to go or to move forward; 

stopping; balky; obstinate; stubborn. Com- 
pare def. 5. 

HInoe 1 bane shewed you by reason that obedience is 
Just and necessary, by example that it is possible, be mil 
rMft'w in their weuie stubburnness that will either keepe 
or lose all. 

Certaine Learned and Sleganl Workee, etc. (1638), p. 286. 

The people remarked with awe and wonder that the 
beasts which were to drag him | Abraham Holmes] to the 
gallows booame restive and went back. 

Maeaulay, Hist Eng., v. 

2f . Not easily moved or worked ; st.iflf. 

Farrago in reiQitf lande ydounged eek 
Is doonei X strike is for oon acre even. 

Falladiue, Husbondrie (B. £. T. 8.), p. 181. 

Sf. Being at rest; l^ing less in motion. 

Falsies oftenest happen upon the left side; the most 
vigorous port protecting itself, and protruding the matter 
upon the weaker and reetive side. 

air T. Bnnvne, Vulg. Err. (JLtUham,) 

4. Impatient under restraint or opposition; 
recalcitrant. 

The pampered oolt will discipline disdain, 
Impatient of the lash, and reSbifU} the rein. 

Ihyden, tr. of Viigii'> Oeorgloa, UL 824. 
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Boorales had asmCfos a constitution as his neighbours, 
and yet reclaim’d all by the strength of his philosophy. 

Smaye upon Several Moral Subjeete, ill 77. 

The subject • . . becomes reetive. 

Oladetone, State and riiurch, vi. 

6. Refusing to rest or stand still ; restless ; said 
especially of horses. 

For maintaining bis seat, the horseinaii should licpend 
upon his thighs and knees ; . . . ut times, of coum*, when 
on a reetive horse, every availaldc iniisclu may have ti> be 
brought into play. Foryc. IJrif., XII. 196. 

restively (res'tiv-li), adv. 111 a restive man- 
ner. 

restiveness (res'tiv-nes), w. The state or ehiir- 
aeter of being restive, in any souse. 

When ilioro be not stonds and reetivnieui in a inan'M na- 
ture. . . . the wheels of his mind keep way with the 
wheels of his fortune. Jiaeuti, Fortune. 

restless (rest'les), a, [< ME. resttes, reslelees, 
< A8. restleds (= D. rusteloos = G. rastlos =s 
Sw. Dan. rastUis), < rc.vf, rest, + -Ivan, E. -hss. ] 
Without rest, (a) DeprivtMl of impose or sleep; un- 
able to sleep : sleepless. 

Hotter be with the dotul . . . 

Than on Uie torture of tbv mind to lit^ 

111 metleee ecstasy. Skak., Hacbeth, ill. 2. 22. 
Reelleee he passed the remnants of tin* night. 

THyden, Annus Mlriihilis, st. 102. 
(ft) T’nnwtiiig; unquiet; uneasy; continually moving or 
agltatiHl. 

The courser pawed the ground with reetleee feet, 

And snorting foamed, and clnunped tlte golden hit. 

Dryden, I'nl. and Arc., iii. 457. 
O in ill -girl watching late and long the shut Lite’s reetlfee 
play ! Whittier, Alary (larvin. 

He lost his color, he lost his appetite, he was rcHtleiw, in- 
capable of keeping still. 

Mrs. OliphaiU, Poor Chmtieman, xxxvii. 
(e) Marked hy unrest: as, a reetlene night, (d) rnqiiiet ; 
not satistlud to be at rcat or in peace : as, a reetleM pollti* 
eiuii '.Vesflswi ambition ; reetlette posaions. 

Ill a voley of this reetlee iiiynde 
1 8ou3te in mouiit^ne &■ in myde, 

Trustynge a trewc loue for lo fynde. 

rdlitieal Pimm, etc. (ed. Kiirnivall), p. l.M). 
IteMleae woa his soul, and wandered wide 
Through a dim moae of lusts unsatisfied. 

William Morrie, Eai‘thly Paradlsi, II. 12. 
(6) Inclined to agitation ; turbulent : as, reetlemf sulijects. 

Nature had given him {8uiidcr1iiiid] ... a reetlvM and 
inlstihlcyoUH tciiqicr. Maeaulay, Hist. Eng., ii. 

(/) Unsettled ; disposed to wander or to change place or 
condition. 

8ho 'a proud, faiitaatie., apt to change, 

Reellm athonio^ and ever prone to range. 

Dryden, Htatc of Innocence, v. 1. 
Alone he.wanders by the iniinniiring shore, 

His thuiights as remeee os tlio waves tiinl roar. 

0. W. Hvlmee, The Disappoiiitcii Statesman. 
ig) Not affording rest ; uneasy. (Raro.J 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with reMlsee violence round about 
The pendent world. Shak,, A!, for At., 111. 1. 12.5. 
Hut reetlem was the chair ; the hack erect 
Distressed the weary loins, ihot felt no ease. 

CiW'jier, Task, i. 44, 

Reitlew cavy. 8ee caap.— R cbUmb flycatcher, •Sn* 
fiura inquieta, an Australian bird, called hy the colonists 
grinder. See cut under *SMirura.aKByil. («-<0 DistiirlMal, 
disquieted, agitated, anxious. {/) Roving, wandiuing, 
unstable, fickle. 

restlessly (rest'les-U), adr. In a restlosH man- 
ner; un quietly. ’ 

restlessness (reRt/IeH-ueB), ?/. Tim Htak or 
character of being restlesB, in any Henwe. 

restor, W. See restaur, 

restorable (r^-Rtor'a-bl), a, [< nstorvi + -rift/r.] 
Capable of being re8tnr*^d, or brought to a for- 
mer condition. 

I may add that abinrd jiractlce of cutting turf without 
any regularity ; whereby great quantities of reeturaUe land 
are made utterly desperate. Swift, lirapicr’s Letteia, vli. 

restorableness (re-stor'arbl-nes ), n, Tim utato 
or character of being restornble. Imp. IHet, 

rejfrtioralt (re-stor'al), n, [< rrstore^ + -«/. ] Res- 
ti tu tion ; reH torati on . 

Promloes of pardon to our sins, ami wrftiwf into Gcxl's 
favour. Barrow, Works, IL Iv. 

restoration (rcs-to-ra'shon ), n, [Foimerly also 
restauratiofi ; < ME. rcstaurnciov, < (,)F. restora- 
tioUf restauration, F. restauratiou = Pr, resiau- 
rado =s Sp. mfawraciow = Pg. restaurui^t =r It. 
restaurof^nc, ristorasione, < J jL. restauraUo(ri-), 
a restoration, renewal, < L. restaura^rc, pp. riw- 
tauratus, restore: see rc.s/orrL] 1. The act of 
restoring, (u) The replacing in a former state or poal- 
tioD ; retuni : as, Uie restoralion of a man to hia oflloe ; the 
restoraHon of a child to its parents, (kimpare phrase 
below. 

Christ as the cause original of reetafiraUon to life. 

Hooker. 

Men's ignuroiico leads tlieiii to expect the renovation to 
rvetaura^n of things, from their corruption and remains. 

Bason, Physical Fables, ix., Expl. 


nttorati'ra 

The nation without regret and without enthniiaam 
recognised the Lancastrian reetarution, 

Stubbe, Const Hist, | 868. 
(b) Renewal ; revival ; rci^Btabllshinent : ns, the reetonUion 
of friendship between tmemics ; the reet.oration of peace 
after war; the reetoraliim of a declining commerce. * 

After those other before mentioned, followeth a prayer 
for the good sort, for prosely tea, reudifyingof the Temple, 
foraondlng the Messias and rcMnuration of their King- 
dome. PurehiOi, Pilgrimage, p. 197. 

2. Ill ff?T/».and art, the repair of ini uries sufTcred. 
Ill restoration, even when most carefully done, the new 
work cannot reproduce the old exacUy : however, when a 
iiioniinient must be restored for its preservation, correct 
nnictico demands that every fragment possible of the old 
be retained in tlie new work, so as to nresttrve as far as may 
lie the artistic quality of the old, and that the original de- 
sign bi; followed with the utmost care. 

Thence to the Sorboniie, an antiont fabriq built by one 
Koltert de Sorixmiie, whose name it retains; butthersstati- 
ration which the late Cardinal do HIchlieu has made to it 
renders It one of the most cxoollciit inudertie buildlnga 
Kvelyn, Diary, Jan. 4, 1644. 

(Mirist Church Cathedral | Dublin] is now In course of 
reKtoralion. Eneye. Brit,, VII. 600. 

3. A ordexigii of an auciout building, etc., 

Rliowiiig it -in itH original Htato: aH, the restora- 
Hon of a picture ; tiie rvsUmtiion of a cathedral. 
— 4. The state' of being rcHtorod ; recovery; re- 
newal of health and HoundnoKH; recovery from 
a lapKO or any. had xtate: restoration from 

BickucHs. 

o my dear father ! RretAtrntion luuig 

Thy niudirliM! on my lips ; and let tills kiss 

Repair those violent harms ! Shak,, Lear, iv. 7. 20. 

Tmst me the iiigrudhuits are very cordiall, . . . and 
most poweriull in reetavratum. 

Maretun and Weheler, Malc^ontent, il. 4. 

6. In theol . : (a) The recovery of a sinner tD 
the divine favor. 

The scope of 81. John's writing is that the redorationat 
muiiklml must he made hy the Hon of (hxl. 

J. Brad/unl, Works (Parker Hik;., 1868), II. 204. 

(h) The doctrine of the final recovery of all men 
from Bill and alienation from God to a state 
of bh^HsednesH; iiniverHal salvation: a form of 
ITniversalisin. — 6. Thai which is reskwed. — 7. 
Ill miiif, service, repayment for private losses 
incurred by perBuns in service, such as horses 
killed or anuH destroyed.— 8. In tm/pon., the 
putting togt'thor in their projier jifaces of the 
bones or oth(*r reinairis of an extinct animal; 
also, the more or less ideal representation of the 
t'xternal form and aspect of Huch an animal, as 
inferred from its known remains. Hee outs 
under iHnothcrinWf lynanodon, and iMbyrintho- 
don. — 9. Ill innsical notatiouy the act, process, 
or result of caneiding a ehromaiie sign, whe- 
tht'r 8, b, or fl, and thus bringing a degree of the 
Mtalf or a nok on it bai'k to its original signifi- 
cation .—The Restoration, (a) l n Kny. hist., the reds- 
tAhllshmoiit of Uio Englisli monarchy witlt tiie return of 
King Charles II. in 1660; hy oxtension, the whole reign 
*of Charles II.: as, tiic dmnmtlsts of the RedoraUon. (ft) 
111 Jeu'ieh hist., the return of the Jews to i^lcstine about 
5.(7 H. c. ; also, their future return to and possession of the 
Holy ijind as expected by many of the Jewish race, and hy 
others, (r) In French hist., thu return of the Bourbons to 
iMiwcr in 1814 and- after the episode of the ’'Hundred 
Ihiys"-- in 1815.srSyn. 1 and 2. Renovation, redintegra- 
tion, reinstatement, return, restitution. Hee restored 

restorationer (rt*H-to-rri'shoii-("r), n. [< restora- 
tion + -/ri.j A rostoratidnist. Imp, Diet. 
restorationism (rcs-ki-ra'shou-izm), w. [< r<w- 
toration 4- -ism,^ The doctrines or belief of the 
restoration iHts. 

We cannot pause to dwell longer UTiun tho bthlloal evi- 
dence which has in all ages (xinstrained tlie evangelical 
church tu reject all forms of restttralumism, 

BOdbdheea Sacra, XLV. 717. 

restorationist (rcs-to-ra'shon-ist), n, [< resto- 
ration H- -wf.j One who believes in the tem- 
porary punishment of the impenitent after 
death, but in the final restoration of all to holi- 
ness and the favor and presence of God. Hee 
Universalism, 

restorative (rf-stor'^tiv), a. and ti, [< ME. 
restorntyve, restavrafife, < OF. restaurati/ ss Pr. 
restnuratiu = Hp. Vg! restaurativo s It. ristora- 
tivo, < ML. restuuratirus (in neut. restaurativum, 
a restorative), < L. restaurarcy restore: see re- 
storel,'] I. a. I'ertaiuiiig to restoration; spe- 
cifically, capable of restoring or renewing vi- 
tality or strengt-h, 

A’our Presence would ho a Cordial to me more restora- 
tive than exalted (told. Hou>eU, Letters, I. Ii. 8. 

n. n, That whieli is efficacious in restoring 
vigor; a food, cordial, or medicine which re- 
cruits lh(j vital powers. 

1 will kiss thy lips ; 

Haply some poison yet doth hang on them. 

To make me die with a restorative. 

Shak,, R. and J., v. S. 166. 



restoratiyely 
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restoratiyely (r$-Bt5r'a4iv-1i ), adi\ In a man- 
ner or degree that teniis to renew strougih or 
vigor. Imp, JHct 

remratorf (ros'to-ra-tor), w. [Also reHtmmi- 
Utr; 5= F. resUiuratmr == It. ri^Utralorc, < Jdj. 
rcMtauraiAtr^ rontorer, < L. rf:M fan rare, restore: 
aeo n'Aftorfjl.] 1. One who restores, reestab- 
lishoH, or revives. — 2. Tin^ keeper of an eating- 
bouse ; a restaiiratoiir. Ford. {Imp. Diet.) 
restoratoxy (re-stor'a-tp-ri), «. rvHtorv^ + 
-af-fm/.] Itostorative. fKare.] Jmp. IHei. 
restore^ (rp-stor'), r. t.; pret. ami piu re-slttred, 
ppr. restorihff. [b\)rnierl.v also rentaure; < ME. 
rctttoren, < OF. rentorer, rcsinurer^ F. rcstaurer 
r= Pr. Bp. Pg. rcstaurnr = Jt. ristorarCf retttau- 
rare^ < h. restaararr, restons repair, rebuild, re- 
new, < re-, again, + ^stnurare (not used), estab- 
lish, make firm, < *staunis, fixed, = Gr. aravpdt;, 
that which is firmly fixed, n polo or stake, = 
Hkt. Mthdrnrn, fixed, stable, staTiding; as a noun, 
plants; from the root of Jj. stare, Hkt. y sthdf 
stand: see state, stand. Cf. enstore, instore, 
8tore*^.'\ 1. To bring back to a former ami bet- 

ter states (a) To hrfiiK back from a state of ruin, injury, 
or decay ; repair ; rcfiiMli ; rebuild ; reconatmet. 

The Lord (saitb Cvprian) dooth voiichaafe in luanio of 
hia seruantH to forabew to come the ruHtMurinff of hia 
church, the atable quiet of our health and aafetruard. 

Ffuee, Acts, p. 02. 

To retiivn and to build .TeruHalcin. Dun. ix. 25. 


ih') To bring back fnim lapse, degeneracy, or a fallen con- 
ultion to a fonuer Htaiu. 


If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which ore spiritual, 
wstoTfi such an one in the spirit of ineeknesa. (Jal. vi. 1. 
lie stttblishes the strong, regtoren tlie weak. 

CoirjM-r, Task, ii. »4S. 

(c) To bring buck to a atate of health or soundness ; heal ; 
cure. 

Then sailh he to the man, Htretcli forth thine hand. And 
he stretched It forth ; and it was reHiareti whole, like as the 
other. Mat. xii. 18. 


What, hast thou been long blind and now rt>Htorgdf 

S/Mk., 2 Jleii. VI., ii. 1. 70. 
^ In the fine arU: (I) To bring back from a state of in- 
jury or decay as nearly as may bo to the primitive atate, 
BUpnlyiiig any part that may be wanting, by a careful fol- 
lowing of the original work : as, to rettUnre a painting, a 
statue, etc. (2) 'I'd form a picture or model of, an of aoiiic- 
thing lost or mut.ilat4)d : as, to restore a ruined building 
according to its original state or design. 

2. To bring back; roiiow or roostublish after 
interruption. 

That all their eyes may bear those tokens homo 
Of our restured love and amity. 

Shak., 2 Uen. IV., iv. 2. t»5. 
By force to retitare Laws abrogated by the Legislative 
Parfamont is to contiuor absolutely IkiUi them and Law 
It selfo. MUtan, Blkonuklaates, xix. 

A ghost of passion that no smiles restore. 

Tennj/son, Three Sonnets to a Coquette, II. 

3. To giv<» or bring back; r<d.nrn to a person, 
as a B}>ociilc thing which lie has lost, or whi<‘.h 
has boon taken from him and unjustly retained: 
as, to restore lost or stolen goods to the owner. 

Now therefore restore the man his wife. den. xx. 7. 
The kingdom shall to Israel be restored. 

JUiltoH, V. R., 11. 38. 

4. To jnve in ]>lace of or as satisfaction for 
Bomothing; hence, to make amends for; com- 
ponsaie. 

All that money that ye hauc^ I to, wyll not restore the 
wronge that your fader liathe don. 

Pooke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra sen), 1. 78. 
He shall restore live oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a 
■he^. Ex. xxii. 1. 

fiat if the while T think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxx. 

6. To bring or put back to a former position or 
condition ; replace ; return, as a person or thing 
to a former place. 

So did the Komaitios by their armes restore many Kings 
of Asia and Affrloke cxpulscd out of their kingdoms. 

. PvUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 200. 

Within throe days shall Pharaoh lift up thine head, and 
rsftors thee unto thy place. Gen. xl. 18. 

Then spake Elisha unto the woman whoso son be bad 
restUered to life. 2 Kl. viil. 1. 


Kelease me, and restore me to the ground. 

Tenntfmm, Tithonua. 

0. To recover or renew, as passagei^ of an au- 
thor defective or comipted; emend. — 7. In 
paleon., to represent (an extinct auiihal) from 
Its existing remains. See restoration, 8* — 8. In 
musical notation, to bring (a degree note) 
back to its original signification by caiieeling 
a chromatic sign which had affected it\ tem- 
porarily. — 9t. To store. 

A park as It were, 

That whilom with wilde besiea was wcl restored. 

WUliamffPalerne (E. £. T. 8.X 1. 2^ 


Td rattm to or In Ucod. Seehtood.«i 83 m. 1(a). To 
recover.— 8 and 4. To refund, repay.— 0. To reinstate.— 1. 
Jtehtm, Itestore. To return a thing to its former place ; to 
restore it to its former condition ; to retum what has been 
borrowed ; to restore what has been stolen ; to be restored 
to health or prosperity. 

restored (rS-stdr'), n. [Also restaur; < OF. rr?- 
sior, restaur, < resUrrer, restore: see restore^, r.] 
Rosioratiou; restitution. 

Ilia passage there to stay. 

Till he had made anienda, and full restore 
For all tlie damage which he had him doen afore. 

i^nser, F. Q., III. v. 18. 
All spurts which for life’s restore variety assigns. 

F. (tretMle (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 296). 

restore*^ (rfi-stor'), v. t. [< re- + stored."] To 
store again or anew: as, the goods were re- 
stored. 

restorementf (re-8t«>r'Tn©nt), n. [< OF. restore- 
ment = It. risioramento, ? Mh. rcstauramentum, 
< L. restaurare, restore: see restore^. ^ The act 
of restoring; restoration. 

Hengist, thus rid of hia grand opjiosor, hearing gladly 
the restorement of Ids old favourer, returns again with 
great Forces. MiUon, Hist. Eng., ill. 

restorer (re-stor'^^r), fi. One who or that which 
restores, in any sense. 

Oh great restorer of the good old stage ! 

Pope, Dunci^, lit. 206. 

Doubtless it was a flue work i>eforo the " effacing An- 
gers” of restorers touched It. 

Athenenim, Jan. 7, 1888, p. 21. 

restorityt, w. [Irreg. < restore^ + -%.] Res- 
toration. 


weak plate. Acids, sodium sulphite, bromides, 
and other substances act as restraineis. 
reatralning (rf-str&'ning), p. a. Serving to re- 
strain or restrict in any way. (at) Binding ; as- 
tringent 

Take hedo that slippery meates bo not flyrste eaten, nor 
that stlptlk nor reifroiiifnj^meates betaken at the begyn- 
niug, as quynoes, peares, and medlars. 

Sir T. Ftyiit, Castle of Health, fol. 45. 
(6) Hampering ; restrictive. 

By degrees he acquired a certain infloeiice over me that 
took away my liberty of mind ; his praise and notice were 
more restraining than his Indifference. 

ChartoUe Dronti, June E]rre, xxxiv. 

restrainment (r^-stran'ment), n. [< restrain 
+ -ment.'] The act of restniining. 
restraint (rc-strant'), 91. [< OF. restrainte, re- 
atraincte, restraint, fom. of restraint, reatrainct, 
pp. of reatraindre, restrain: see restrain.'] 1. 
The act of restraining, or of holding back or 
hindering from action or motion, in any man- 
ner; hindrance of any action, physical, moral, 
or mental. 

Thus It shall befall 

Him who^ to worth In woman overtrusting, 

Lets her will rule ; restroita she will not brook. 

MiiUm, P. L., ix. 1184. 

Wherever thought is wholly wanting, or the power to 
act or forbear acconling to the direction of thought, there 
necessity takes place. Thia, in an agent capable of voli- 
tion, when the ikiginnlng or continuation of any action la 
contrary to that preference of his mind, is called compid- 
sion ; when the hindering or stopping any action Is con- 
trary to his volition, It is called restraint. 

Looks, Human Understanding, II. xxl. 1 18. 


Well, said Camilla, let It goe, I must impute it to my ill 
fortune tluit, where I looked for resfority, I found a con- 
sumption. Lyly, Euphues and his England. (Nans.) 

restonrt, Bee re8tt)re^. 

restrain (re-strdn'), V. t. r< ME. reslreinen, re- 
slreifjnen, irestreyneu, < OF. reatraindre, F. re- 
streindre = Pr. reatrenher = Cat, reatrenyer = Sp. 
rcstHftir = Pg. reatHngir = It. ristringere, ri- 
atrignere, < Ii. reatrinqere, draw back tightly, 
bind back, coniine, check, restrain, restrict, < 
re-, back, 4* atringere, draw tight : see stringent 
and restrict. Ct eonatrain and atraUv^.] If, 
To draw tight ; strain. 

A half-checked bit and a head stall of aheep’s leather 
which, being re«trauu»2 to keep him from stumbling, hath 
been often burst. Shedc., T. of the 8., lii. 2. 69. 

2. To hold back; bold in; chock; confine: 
hold from action or motion, either by physical 
or moral force, or by any interposing obstacle; 
lioiice, to repress or suppress : as, to restrain a 
horse by a bridle; to restrain men from crimes 
and trespasses by laws ; to restrain laughter. 

Restreune and k«po well thy tongo. 

BtMke of l*reeedenre \V.. E. T. 8., extra Bor.), 1. 109. 
Restrain in me the ciii'sed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in reiawc. Shak., Macbeth, 11. 1. 8. 
<Jums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 

While clogg’d he beats bis silken wings in vain. 

Ptfpe, R. of the U, IL 120. 

3. To abridge; restrict; liiiider from liberty 
of action. 

Though they two were committed, at least restrained of 
their lilmrty, yet this discovered too much of the humour 
of the court. Clarettdon. 


4. To limit; confine; restrict in definition. 
[Obsolete or obsolescent.] 


We do too narrowly define the power of Go<1, restrain- 
ing it to our catmclties. 

Sir T. Rroume, Religlo Medici, 1. 27. 


And hero I shall not restrain righteousness to the par- 
ticular virtue of Justice, . . . but enlarge it according to 
the genius and strain of the book of the Proverbs. 

TiUidson, Works, I. 95. 

6. To withhold ; forbear. 

Thou oastest off fear, and reStraines/tpnjet before God. 

Job XV. 4. 

6f . To forbid ; prohibit. 

Restraining all manner of people to bear sail in any ves- 
sel or bottom wherein there were above live persons. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 7. 
sByn. 8. /tosefv<n,R«prew,iit 0 «eriet; stop, withhold, curb, 
hiiule, coerce. Restrain and repress are general words for 
holding or pressing iNuik ; restrict applies to holding hack 
to a more ucflnlte den^: as, to restrain one's appetite ; 
to restrict one's self in food or to a certain diet. That 
which we restrain we keep within limits ; that which we 
restrict we keep within certain deflnlte limits ; that which 
we rejsress we try to put out of existence, 
restrainable (r^-stra'na-bl), a. [< restrain + 
-aide.'] Capable of being restrained, 
rostrainedly (re-stra'ned-U), adv. With re- 
straint; with limitation. 

restrainer (re-stra'nto), n. One who or that 
which restrains; specifically, in photog.. a 
chemical which is adaed to the developer for the 
pur]>ose of retarding its action, especially in the 
case of an over-exposed plate, or in order to ob- 
tain greater contrast or mteusity in a naturally 


2. The state of being repressed, curbedj or 
held back in any way; specifically, abridg- 
ment of liberty ; confinement ; detention. 

I . . . heartily request 

l*ho enfranchisement of Arthur ; whose restraint 

Doth move the murmuring lips of discontunt. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 2. 52. 

Restraint Is for the savage the rapacious, the violent ; 
not for the Just, the gentle, the benevolent 

11. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 25. 

3. Repression of extravagance, exaggeration, 
or vehemence ; constraint in maimer or style ; 
reserve. 

She knew her distance and did angle for me, 
Madding niy cagemesa with her restraint. 

Shak., All's Well, v. 8. 213. 
To yonder oak within the field 
I spoke without retiraint. 

And with a larger faith appeal’d 
Than Papist unto Saint. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

4. That which restrains, limits, hinders, or re- 
presses; alimitation,restrictioii, or prohibition. 

It pleaseth the eare better, dt, sheweth more cunning In 
the maker by following the rule of his restraint. 

Puttmham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. fi2. 
Bay first, what cause 

Moved our grand I’arents, in tliat happy state, 
Favour’d of heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will, 

For one restmiint, lords of the world besides? 

MUton, P. L., I. 82. 

Whether they [restraints] bo from God or Nature, from 
Reason or Conscience, as long as they are restraints, they 
look on them as Inconsistent with their notion of liberty. 

SHUingftek, Sermons, II. liL 

5. Restriction; limitation, as in application or 
definition. 

The positive laws which Mosea gave, they were given 
for the greateat part with restraint to the land of Jewry. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 111. 11. 

6. In dynam.f an absolute geometrical condi- 

tion supposed to be precisely fulfilled: thus, 
a body moving upon an unyielding surface is 
subject to a restra^nf.— RaBtraint bed and chair, 
forms of apparatus used In controlling the insane^ aa when 
they exhibit suicidal or homicidal tendencies. 1 and 

i. Constraint, Coercion, etc. (see/orcei, n.), repression, 
check, stop, ciub, hold-back. 

reatriall (r^-strl^al), a. Ill Iter., divided bar- 
wise. palewise, and pilewise : said of the field, 
reatnev (re-strikt'), V. t. [< L. reatrictua, pp. 
of reatringere, restrict, restrain: see restrain.] 

1 . To prevent (a person or thing) from passing 
a certain limit in any kind of action ; limit; re- 
strain. 

Neither shoulde we haue any more wherewith to vexe 
them with confession^ cares resented, restricted, or am- 
pllated for oar galne. Fom, Acts, etc., p. 1178, Uen. Vlll. 

If the canon law liad rMeriefsd itself to really splritnal 
questloiiB, ... it is not likely that the kings would have 
been Jealoua of papal or arohf-eplscopal enactments. 

Siu^, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 816. 

2. To attach limitations to (a proposition or 
conception), so that it shall not apply to all 
the BUDjects to which it would othen^so seem 
to apply: as, a restricted sense of a word. 

By restricting the oronitnde or universality either of the 
subject or predicate. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, App. UL 
«B7IL 1 Repress, etc. (tee restrain^ hedge in. 
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xestllett (r«-strikt')i a- [< L. rutrietw, pp.; 
Bee the verb.] Limited; confined; reBtrioted. 

Men ... in ■ome one or two things demeaning them* 
selves as exceedingly rulriet, bat in many others or the 
^ most thingi^ as remisse. 

Gataker, Just Han, p. 224. (LalAam.) 

Jlutfict or restricted. 

Sir W, ifamSUm, Logic, App. ill. 
restrictedly (re-strik'ted-li), adt\ In a restrict- 
ed manner ; with limitation, 
restriction (re-strik'shon), ». [< OP. refitrine- 
tioUf P. rcsti’iction ss Pr. rcsfriceio s= 8p. restrict 
cion = Pg. restricg&o =s It. restrizione^ < LL. rc- 
strictio(n-)f a rt^striction, limitation, < L. reslrin^ 
gcrcy pp. restricUis, restrain: see restrict and re- 
straint,^ 1 . The act of restricting, or the state 
of being restricted ; limitation ; confinement 
within bounds: as, grounds open to the public 
without restriction, 

'J'his is to have the same reshieUon with all other recrca> 
tions, jthat it be made a divertlHeniunt, not a trade. 

GovemiMra i\f the Tongue. 

There is, indeed, no power of the Oovernment without 
teStrieiien ; not even tliat which is called the discretionary 
power ot Congress. Calhtmn, Worki^ 1. 268. 

2. That w'hich restricts; a restraint: as, to 
impose restrieliom on trade. 

Wise politicians will be cautious about fettering the 
government with restrictUme that cannot be observed. 

A. Hamilton, The Federalist, Ho. 26. 

3. Reservation; reserve. — 4. In logic: («) The 

act of limiting a proposition by a restrictive 
particle, (h) The inference from a universal to 
a particular proposition, or to ont^ in which the 
siiDject is narrower while the predicate remains 
the same : us, all crows are black, hence som«^ 
white crows are bhuik. The example i Ibist rates 
the danger of such inference.— Bilateral restric- 
tion. Chinese Restriction Act. See act. 

• ' Mental restriction. Sameasnu:7»totr«isnMittbn(which 
see, under reservation). restriction, the use of 

words which are not true If strictly interpreted, but which 
contain no deviation from truth if the circumstances arc 
considered: as in the statement Uiat ovei-y ]mrticle of 
matter is present in every part of spoco^ in so far as its 
gravitating power is concerned. 

restrictionary (ro-strik'shon-a-ri), a, [< re- 
striction + -ar-y,"} Exercising restriction ; re- 
strictive. Athemenm, [Rare.] (Imp, JHet,) 
restrietdonist (re-strik'shon-ist), n, [< restric- 
tion 4- -^f.] In (7, S, histl, an advocate of the 
territorial restriction of slavery. 

Uncoln . . . often had occasion . . . to show that he was 
not an abolitionist, but a slavery* resfrieti'onwif. 

Jf. A. Jin., CXL. 237. 

restrictive (re-strik'tiv), a, and n, [< ME. rc- 
striktyvCf < OP. (and P.) restrictif s= l*r. re- 
strictiu = 8p. Pg. rvstrictim = It. restrittivo, < 
ML. *restrictivuSf < L. restringcrcy pp. resirictusy 
restrict: seemfrief.] I, a. if. Serving to bind 
or draw together; astringent; styptic. 

Medicyns oomfortatyues, dlgestyiios, laxatjrues, restrik’ 
tyuesy and alio othere. 

Book qf QuiiUe Essence (E. £. T. 8.X p. 14. 

I applied a plaistcr over if; made up with my common 
restrictive powder. Wisemai^ Surgery. 

2. Having the property of limiting or of ex- 
pressing limitation: as, a restriclive particle or 
clause. — 3, Imposing restrictions; operating 
tlirough restrictions. 

It were to bo wished that we tried the restrictive arts of 
government, and made law the protector, but not the ty- 
rant of the people. Goktsmtth, Vicar, xzvJi. 

In the Senate so reconstituted was thus Qentre<l a com- 
plete restrictive control over the lerislatlon and the ad- 
ministration. FirntdCy Ciesar, p. S7. 

In the eighth year of Henry VI. was passed the re- 
sCriohm act which . . . establishod the rule that only resi- 
dent persons fiosseased of a freehold worth forty shfilings 
a year should bo allowed to vuiti. 

^MSt Const Hist., f 808. 


reftrlnget (rf«tritijO> ^ [< L. restringere, 
confine; restrain: see restrain,^ To confine; 
contract; astringe. Baileyy 1731. 
restringencyt (^-strin'jen-si), w. [< restrin- 
+ -<y-] The state, quality, or power of 
being restringent; astringenoy. 

'llie dyers use this water in reds, and in other colours 
waitting reetrisuieiuiy. 

Sir W'. Petty, In Sprat's Hist. Boy. Soc., p. 21)3. 
restringend (rf-strin'jond), w. A proposition 
destined to be i*cstrict.eil. 
restringent (r^-strin^jent), a, and n. [= F. re- 
stringenty also restreignant = 8p. Pg. rcstrin- 
genie as It. ristringentey < L. restringvn(t--)HyV(\yr. 
of rcstringerCf restrain: see restrain.^ I. a. 
Same as restrictive, 

n. n. An astringent or st^^ptic. 

The two latter Indicate phlebotomy for revulsion, re- 
sfringetUs to stanch, and incrussatives to thicken the bliHHl. 

Uarivy. 

restrynetf A Middle English form of re- 
strain, Chaucer, 

resty^t (res'ti), a, [Formerly also restk\ and 
by confusion rusty y a reduced form of restircy 
q. v.l A later form of restive, now obsolete. 
See restive. 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when resiy sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 

Shak., C^ynibelliK*, ill. fl. .‘{4. 

As one rekUe. Jade can hinder, by hanging back, more 
than two pr three can . . . draw forward. 

J. Jtobinson, To Brewster, tiuotod in Leonard ItaconV (ien. 

lof N. 15. ('hurches. 

Vl'hcre the Master is too iresly, or t^Mi ridi, to say his own 
Players. Milton, F.lkonoklastes, 4 24. 

llestive or restu, drawing hack instead of going f«>rward. 
08 some horses do. A\ Phillips, New World of \^'(trds. 

resty-t, Same as reasty'i^ for reasUd. 
resty*^, a. An obsolete or dqil octal form of 
rusty^ . 

resublimation (re-sub-li-ma'shon), n. [< re- 
+ suhlmation,'] A second subliiiiation. 
resublime (re-sub-Urn'), v,t, [< re- 4 sublime.'] 
To sublime again : ‘as, to resublimc moreurial 
sublimate. 

When mercury sublimate Is re-jmWitnrff witli fresh mer- 
cury, . . . lit) becomes u)ercariusdiilci8,wiilc)i is a white 
tasteless earth scarc^e dissolvable in water; and inercurius 
dulcis, re-sulHimed with spirit of salt, returns into mer- 
cury sublimate. Mewton, Optics, Hi. query 31. 

resudation (i*e-su-da'shqn), n. [=r 8p. rvsutfa- 
cion = Pg. resuAa^y <’L. resudarcy pp. resu- 
datus, sweat out, sweat again, < rc-, again, 4 
sudarey sweat : see swlation.'] Th(‘ act of sweat- 
ing again. Cotgrave. 

result (ro-zult'), V, [< OF. resultcVy rebound or 
leap back, rise from, come out of, follow, re- 
sult, F. r6sulter, follow, ensue, result, = Hp. l*g. 
resultar = It. Haul tare, result, < L. resultore. 
spring back, rebound, resound, rceelio, freq, of 
resilire, leap back: sco restlcy resilient, ("f. in- 
sult, desultory,} I. intrans. If. To leap back; 
rebound; leap again. 

Hee, like the glorious rare Arabian bird, 

Will soon result from his incindermenL 

Davirs, Holy B<M)du, p. 21J. 

The huge round stone, rmdtiwj with a lK)uiid, 

Thunders impetuous aown, anil smokes along the groinid. 

IT. Broome, in I’ope’s Odysstjy, xl. 737. 

2. To proceed, spring, or rise as a consequence 
ft^om facts, arguments, preniiseH, comlunafioji 
of circumstances, etc. : be the outcome ; be the 
final term in a connected series of invents, op- 
erations, etc. 

As music results out of our breath and a cornet. 

Donne, Letters, xxvil. 

CJood fortune in war remits from the wiiiie iMDrnpt tal- 
ent and unbending teifi|»er whicli lead to the same result 


4. Expressing a restriction, or involving a re- 
striction, in the logical sense. 

Also restringent, 

RettrtotlVB enundation. Heecnuneiotion.— Restric- 
tive Indorsement, flee indorsement, 8.— Restrictive 
PFCmosltlon. See proposaion, 

II. t A styptic or astringent. 


in the peaceful professions. 

Lmrrll, Study Windows, p. 146, 


3,^ To have an issue; tonniimte: followed by 
in* 


The negotiations were not long in resulting in a deflni- 
tive treaty, arranged to the mutual satisfaction of iho 
parties. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., II. 12. 


1 dressed that wound with the some digestive, . . . and 
some of the same rekbietive over that. 

Wise^nan, Surgery, vl. 6. 

Testrictively (re-strik'tiv-li), adv. In a restric- 
tive manner; with limitation. Dr. If. Afore. 
restrictiveness (rv-strik'tiv-nes), w. The state 
or character of boitig restrictive. FulUr, 
restrike (re-strik'), r, t, [< re- 4 strike,} To 
strike again, as a coin, in order to change its 
image and superscription to those current in 
place of the old. 

These coins belong to the ago of Ttmoleon, and are re- 
etruek over coins of Syracuse with the head of Zeus Eleu- 
tberloo. B, V, Head, Hlstorla Hnmorum, p. 126. 


A 8<iul shall draw fnun out the vast, 

And strike his being Intti iKniiids, 

And, m«ived tbn)’ life of lower phase, 

Hmdt in man, be lau-n and tfilnk. 

Tennyson. In Memoriam, Conclusion. 

Resulting force »r motion, m dyimm . . same as resultants 
— Resviang I^St, in lau', a trust ruistni by iiunllcatloii 
in favor of the author of the trust himself, or his refire- 
soutatives; more specillcolly, the equitable title rwog- 
nlzed in the person who pays the consideration for land 
convoyed to another pcrw>i) who faiys nothing. 8eo trust. 
—Resulting use. in fair, a use returning liy way of im- 
plioatlon totlio grantor himself, as where a deed fs made, 
but for want of Goiisldoratiou or omission to declare the 
use, or a failure of its object, etc., Uic use cannot take 
effect This doctrine is now generally obsolete. 


II«f trans. To decroc: determine, as an eo- 
olosiastical council. [New Eng.] 

According to Mr. Milner, the Council of Nice resulted 
In opposition to the views of Arius, '*'l'hui the Son waa 
peculiarly ot the Father." 

Bev. N. Woreeder, Bible Hews, p. 170. 

result (re-zult'), n, [= 8p. Tg. resulta. result; 
from the verb:- see result, r.] If. The act of 
leaping, springing, or flying back; resilience. 

Sound . . . [IsJ produced between the string and the 
air . . . by the retuni or result of the string. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., f 137. 

2. Consequence; conclusion ; outeonio ; issue ; 
effect; that which pro«!eods naturally or logi- 
cally from facts, jtromiscs, or the state of 
tilings: as, the result ot reasoning; the result 
of reflection ; the restdt of a coiisiiltatiou ; the 
result of a certain procedun? or effect. 

If our proposals once again were heard, 

We shoulil cmniHtl them to a qiiiek result. 

Milton, l\ L., Vi. 610. 

His Actions arc the result of thinking. 

Sbde, i’onscious Lovers, 11. 1. 
Resolving all events, with their elTects 
And maiiifuld rerndts, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Siiprtuiio. 

Cmcper, Talk, it. 104. 

3. The final decision or determination of a 
council or deliberative assembly; resolution: 
as, tht) result of an eeelesiastieal council. 

Then j»f their sosslon ended they bid cry 
With triiinpets’ regal sound the great result, 

MUUnx, J\ L., il. 616. 

Four names, the result of this conclave, were laid before 
the assembled freeholders, who cli(»He twti by a majority 
of votes. Slvlitts, Const. Hist., f 422. 

4. In math., a quantity, value, or expression 
ascertained by calculation.— Tabular result, one 
td a number of calculaital numbers arranged In a tabular 
form; a iiuantity in thi* lH>dy of a mutheiiiaiicHl table. 
-8yn. 2. C’oiMvtywriMv, etc. (see ejTifrf), event, termination, 
end, upshot, cousummution. see resultant. 

resnltance (re-zur t ans), n, [= Sp, rvsultancia ; 
as reaultan{tj 4 -cr!] If, A rebound; resili- 
ence ; rtiflection. 

For 1 confessu that power which works In me 
Is but R weak resultnnce l(H>k from tbee. 

Itandfdph, I’oems (104.3). {UaUiweU.) 

li))on the wall there is a writing : a man sitting with bis 
back to the wall, how should he read it? But let a look- 
ing-glass be sot before him, it will reflect It to his eyes, be. 
shall read It by the remltance. 

Uev, T. A(/amf,Work4, 11. 644. 

2. The act of resulting; tbatwliich results; a 
result.. 

Tt Is true that tliis coiiscieiieo Is the restdtance of all 
other particular actions. JJonne, Letters, xxxvIL 

resultant (re-zul'timt), a, and n. [< F. r6iiul- 
lanl s= 8p. Pg. resultantc = It. risultante, rettuU 
tanUiy < 1a r€suUan{t-)H, ppr. of resuliare, spring 
back: see result,} 1, a. Existing or follow- 
ing as a result or const^qiience; especially, re- 
sulting from the combination ot two or more 
agents: as, a resultant motion produced by two 
forces. 8ce diagram under /orrol, 8. 

The axis of magnetisation at each point is parallel to the 
dtrectluii of the resultant force. 

Atkinsm, tr. of Mascart and Jouhort, T. 280. 
Resultsiit diagram. Bee diagram.-- Resultant rdU- 
tion. Bee relatum.— Raaultant tOUS, fn musical moouk- 
tics, a tone produced or generated by the simultaneous 
Mmiidlng of any two somewhat loud and sustalneil tunes. 
Two varieties are rocognixed, differetiHal and summa- 
twnal tones, iho fonner having a vibratimi-nunibor eiinal 
to the diflferenco between the vibration-niiinhers ot the 
generating tones, and the latter one o<|ual to their sum. 
It is disiiuted whether resultant tones, which are often 
perceptible, have a genuine objective existence, or are 
merely formed in the ear. jDItferciitial tones were first 
ohsurved by Tailini in 1714, and arc often called Tartini'k 
Umes. The entire subject has been elaborately treated 
by HolmholtB and recent investigators. 

H. n. That which results or follows as a con- 
sequence or outcome. («) in mceh., the geometrical 
sum of several vector iiiianlities, as displac^emeiita veloci- 
ties, acoelerations, or forces, which are said to bo the com- 
IKnients, and to the aggregate of whieh the resultant Is 
equivalent. (6) In cUg., a fiiiictioii of the (.‘oefllcientBof t#o 
or more equations, the vunlHhing of whieh expresses that 
the equations have a e.onimon nail ; an ellminant. — Topi- 
cal resultant, the resultant of a number of linear equa- 
tions considered as implying tlio vanishing of matrices. 

Jtemlt, JtesulUint. A restdt may proceed from one 
cause or from the eomliinalion of any number of causes. 
There Has been of late a rapid increase in the use of rs- 
mltant in a seiiKe secondary to its physical one — namely, to 
represent Mint uliich is the result of a complex of moral 
forces, and would be prt'cisely the result of no one of them 
acting nioiie. 

resultatet i rc-zw rtat ), n, [= D. resultant =s G. 
Sw. Dun. resuUaty < F. r^sultat = It. risnltato, 
< ML. *resnltntuniy a result, iiout. of remUtaius, 
pp, of resulta re, spring back, ML. result: see 
result.} A result. 

This work . . . doth disclaim to be tried by any thing 
but by cx})erienee, and theresultoteof experience in a true 
way. Bacon, To the King, Oot. 20, 1620. 



result-fee 

result-fee (re-zult'fe), n, A feo for instruction, 
conditioned on or proportioned to the succohh 
or good progrcHS of the pupil. [Krig,] 

The national- fluhool ieaehern Hlwiwed a deciilod hostility 
to puyinuiit by renUt-fefH, <iii tin* Kroiitid thiil It tumvd Hit* 
pupil into a more luachiiii^ for Ki'itliiK money in the «;yeH 
of the master. Aiht'u/rum., .Ian. 14, p. ftU. 

resultful (re-ziilt'ful), a. [< rvsull + 
Having or prodiieiiig large or irnportunt re- 
Hults; effectual. [Hare.] 

It fCoriuordl becHJiie . . . the Hoiirce of our nnmt 
Jid thoUKht. Steduutn, I'oetH of Aitierieu, p. 1119. 

resultivet (re-zurti v), «. [ < wsutl -f -iwr.] Ke- 
Hultant. 

There Is aiich a Hyinpiithy hetwixt several seiencoa . . . 
that ... a rmdiiw flrinneMH arlHeth from their eoiiipllca- 
tion. FtUler, (1i. Hist., ii., lied. 

resultless (re-zult'loH), a. [< rvHult + 
Without roHult: aa, rrmdth.ss inveatigatioTiH. 
reSUltleSBUeSS (re-ziilfleH'iieH), ti. The state 
or ohara<*t<*r of being reHiiltlosH. Jinayc. lirit, 
XVI. r»r>7. 

resumable (re-zn'inu-bl), a, [< rcHume + -nhlv,'] 
Capable of being fcHiimed; liable to be taken 
back or t-aken up again. 

HiIm was hut an indulKcnce, and therefore regumabte by 
the viet4)r, iiiilesH tliere intervened any eupltiiliiiion to the 
(’.ontniry. fHrM. UnUi. 

resume (re-zum'), r. ; pret. and pp. tvHumcd^ 
pfir. reHuniinth | < ()i\ resumtr^ F. r^ttunwr =: 
Bp. I*g. resum ir = It. risumw^ rvftwnurey < L. 
rmumerVi take again, r(<suTiie,*< r#;-, again, + 
mmere^ take: hoo assume, and of. consume, dc- 
sumc, insumcy presumed] I, iraus. 1. To take 
again ; take liat'.k. 

It uleasiHl the dliiine will to rvmnve him vnlo hlinselfe, 
whltlier both Ills und eiiery other hlidi and noble ininde 
haiie alwuyes aspired. 

Quutetl in ihstke nf Precedeiuie (E. K. T. H., extra sor.X 
I Forewords, p. vii. 

We thni have conquered still, to save the conquered, . . . 
More proud of n'tioiieilcmeut iliati revenge, 
iUmnne liihi the late Bt4iie of our love 
Worthy HurduUiis Hall us and Tibullus. 

Ii. J onion, Poetaster, v. 1. 

2. To aHHUiiie or take up again. 

'riiou sliiilt find 

That I'll reiumf the Hha|>e which thou dost think 
1 have cast off for tiver. Shak . , l.ear, 1. 4. ItSl. 

Fortie yeiires after he shall soiiud againe, and then tlie 
bones shall ftmme flesh and siiiewes. 

Purchoi, Pilgiiniage, p. 2C2. 
The lessee fin New South WalcH] was, however, given 
a preferential right of obtaining an aiiniiul occupation- 
license for tlie remaned area, which cMititleil him to use 
the land for gnudiig imi'iMtseH, althongli not to the exclu- 
sion of any person who nilglil he in a position to acquire 
a bettor tenure 

Sir C. W. /Hike, Prolis. of Greater Biitatii, il. 2. 

3. To take up again after interruption; begin 
again: as, to resume an argiiineiit or a discoui*8e ; 
to resume speide payments. 

Here the ai'uhangel panswi, . . . 

Tlieii, with triinsitiun sweet, new siiectdi remind. 

kaion, W L., xil. D. 
The gods stand rmiiid iiitii |A|>o11oJ as lie munriis, and 
pray 

He would remwp the conduct of the day, 

Nor let the world he lost In endless night 

Addimn, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 
4t. To take ; assunie. fliare.] 

Takes no account 

How things go fmn him, nor remind no care 

whiit is to uoiitiiine. Shak., T. of A., II. 2. 4. 

intrans. To proceed after interruption, 
as in a spoeeh ; chiefly used in the introduc- 
tory phrase ta resume. 

rteum^ (ra-zU-ma'), n. [< F. resume, a sum- 
mary, < rifsrMWie, pp. of rt^-sumer, sum up, resume: 
see resume.'] A summing up ; a reeapituhitioii ; 
a eondenseil stat<ement; a summary. 
r68Um6 (ru-zti-ma'), r. t. [< resume, u.] 'Po 
make an epitome or r<!«8iiin<3 of; summarize. 
[Itare.] 

The work reveals this origin In a disjolntediiess of some 
of its portions that mokes it ditheuft to rend and still 
more so to ntmmi. Amtr. Jour. Ptyehol., 1. 58.'). 

resnmmon (re-suuFon), r. /. [< re- + sum- 

mon.] 1. To summon or call again. — 2. To 
• recall; reetiver. Bacon. 
restmunoiis (w-sum'onz), w. [< re- + sum- 
mons.] In lou\ u second summons or calling of 
a person to answer an action, as where the first 
summons is defi'aled by any occasion. 
reBUmption (re-zumfi'shon)*, n, [= F. rt'somp- 
tion = Sp. resuneiou = l’*g. resump^dfo =r It. W- 
sun::ionc. < LL. resumptio{n-). a rt»storation, re- 
covery (of a sick person), ML. lit . a taking up 
again, resiiniption,< L. resumere. pp. resumptus. 
take again, resiitue: see 1, The. act 

of resuming, taking back, or taking again: as, 
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the resumption of a grant; speciAcally, in law, 
tlie taking again liy the state of such lands or 
tenements, etc., as on false suggestion or other 
error had been granted by letters patent. 

This flguro of retiro holds part with the propounder of 
whicli wc spake before (prulepsls), because of the rmintp- 
lion of a former iiropoaltion vttered in generalltie to ex* 
plane the same better hy a particular diuision. 

PuUenham, Arte of Kng. Poeaie, p. 184. 

A general act of remmnHon was passed, by which all the 
grants made alticc the king's accession were annulled. 

Stul^, (^onst Hist., | 846. 

HpeciAcally — 2. In U. S. hist, and politics, the 
return to specie payments by the government. 

The more money ” that is cried for, silver or shiiiplas* 
tor, is not the needed thing. It is . . . loanable capital, 
now paralyrxMl with distrust by delayed resumption and 
imminent silver swindles. AT. A. Jiev., GX aVI. 170. 

Act Of Reramiitloii, or Resumption Act, a title of auv. 
eral fingllah statutes of llotiry VI., by which he took and 
resumed possession of offUiOi, property, etc., previously 
granted l>y him, and annulled such granta— RMUmptimi 
Act, a Uiiit4Ml states statute of 1875(18 Stat., 2tMiX providing 
fur tlie payment of United States treasury notes in coin 
after January lat, 1870. 

resumptive (re-zump'tiv), a. and n. [= F. re- 
somptif =r Hp.'rcsuntivo = Pg. resumptivo =s It. 
resuntivo, < LL. resumptivus. restorativo, < L, re- 
sumptus, pp. of resumere. rcsunio: sco resume.] 

I. a. Taking back or again ; tending to or of the 
nature of resumption. Imp. JHet. 

II.t w. A restoring medieiiic ; a restorative. 
Bailey, J731. [Parfi.] 

resuplnate (rc-su'pi-naf ), a. [= F. resupine = 
Bp. Pg. rcsupiitadOfK Ij. resupiuatus, pp. of resupi- 
nare, bend or turnback, overthrow, < re-, back, 
+ supinare, bond or lay. backward : see supine, 
supimiteJ] 1 . Inverted ; reversed ; appearing as 
if turned upside dowm. — 2. In hot., inverted; 
said specifically of fiowors, like those of orchids, 
in which hy a half-twisl. of the pedicel or ovary 
tho postenor petal becomes lowermost; also 
of certain agaric fungi, in which the hymeniuni 
is on the upper instead of the under side of the 
pilous. — 3. In entom., same as resupiue, 

resupinated (re-srPpLtia-tod), a. [< resupinate 
+ -ed^*] Harne as resupinate. 

resuplnation (re-Hu-pi-iui'shcui), u, [as F. re- 
supmation s= V^.* resvpina^do, '<. L. as if *^rcsupi- 
twUo(n-), < resupinare, ni). resupinaius, bend 
back: see resupinate,] Tlie state of being re- 
Bupinato. 

Giu* Vitruvius calloth this ntfcction iti tho eye a rduvi^ 
nation of tho figure: for which word (being in truth liis 
own. for ought 1 know) we nro iilniost iis much beholding 
to him as fur tho observation Itself. 

Sir II. Wotton, Uelliiuto, p. 02. 

resupiue (ro-su-piiiM, a. [= Pg. resupino = It. 
risuvino, resupino, < Jj. resupinus, bent back or 
bucKwai^, lying on one’s back, < re-, back, + 
supinus, lying on the back: sec supine,] Lying 
on the back; supine. Also resupinate. 

1'hen Judge in what a tortured condition they must Imi 
of reniorso and execrating themselves, for their most re~ 
mjdne and senseless inadnoss. 

Sir K. Digby, Ohservntlons. {Latham.) 
Ho spake, and, downwant sway'd, fell rrmjiine. 

With his huge neck aslant. Cotoftfr, Odyssey, lx. 
Specifically, In entAim.. with the inferior surface upward, 
os when an Insect lies on its batik, or any i>art is twisted 
BO that tlie lower surface Is seen from above. 

resurge (re-adrj' ), V. i. [= DP. resourdre ( > obs. 
E. resour A) = Hp. Pg. rcstiryir = It. risnrgere, 
risorgerv, resurgere,\\j. resurgere, rise again, < 
re-, again, + surgere, rise: see surge. Cf. re- 
sourd, resource, remrreetion, from tho same 
source.] To rise again; in alhiHiori to the 
motto resurgam, used on funeral Imtt'hments. 
[Ludicrous.] 

Hark at tho dead lokes romrgiwj! Memory greets 
them with the ghost of a smile. 

Thaekeray, Roundabout Papers, Letts’s Diary. 

resurgence (re-8^*r'jens), n. [< rc8urgen(t) + 
-ee.] Tho act of insing again ; resurrection. 
( 'oleridge. 

Night and day . , . the never-ending remrjfmce of tlie 
human spirit against the dead weight of oppression. 

E. Ikwdm, Shelley, I. 44. 

resurgent (re-s^r'jeut), a. and n. [< L. resur- 
gcn{t-)s, ppr. of resurgere, rise again: see re- 
surge,] 1 , a. Rising again or from the dead. 
Coleridge. 

The remrgetU threatening past was making a (Hiriscienue 
within him. George Eliot, Middiemorch, 1x1. 

A friend . . . whose bright temper, buoyant fancy, and 
generous heart ever lea]KKi reeur^mt from the strokes of 
fortune. E. Dowden, Shelley, 11. 59. 

n. w. One who or that which rises again; 
especially, one who rises from the dead. Syd- 
ney Smith. 

resnrprise (rS-s6r-priz')* [< re- + surprise, 
h.] A second or fresh surprise. 


icmCTiOtiontifi 

The process of this action drew on a re wny ri ii ol the 
castle the Thebana Bam, War with Spain. 

resurprise (re-sfer-priz' )» V. t, [< re- 4* surprise, 
r.] To surprise again; retake unawares. 

resurrect (rez-u-rekt'), v. t, [A back forma-* 
tion < resurrection assumed to be based on a 
transitive verb resurrect, as connection, protec- 
tion, etc., are based on transitive verbs connect, 
protect, etc. The verb resurrect, if formed from 
the L. resurrectus, pp. of resurgere, would be in- 
transitive, with the L. sense ^rise again’: see 
resurge.] 1. To restore to life; reanimate; 
bring to public view, as what has been lost or 
forgotten. [Colloq.J 

I rvnifTeoe tho whole I put them In soeiie again on the 
living stage, every one with the liest of his works in his 
hand. 

Benton, Abridgement of Debates of Congress, VI. 712, note. 

2. To take from the grave, as a dead body. 
[Colloq.] 

resurrection (rez-u-rek'shon), n. [< ME. res- 
urreccioun, resurrectioun, resurexioun, < OP. re- 
surrection, F. resurrection s I^. resurrectio =s Sp. 
resurreccioH = Pg. resurrei^do = It. risurrezunte, 
resurrezione, < LL. (N. T. and eccles.) resurrec- 
tio{n-), d rising again from the dead, < L. resur- 
gere, pp. resurrectus, rise again, appear again, in 
LL. eccles. rise again from the dead, < re-, again, 
+ surgere, see resurge.] 1. Iii theol.i (a) 
A rising again from tho dead. The doctrine of the 
resurrection has been hclil in three different forms : (1) 
As a literal resurrection of the self-same tiody which Iim 
been laid away in the grave: for example, **A11 the dead 
sliull be miseii up with the self-same iKidies. and none 
other, although with different qualities, whicti sliall ho 
united again ti> ilielr souls forever." Wetd. ConJ, qf Faith. 
xxxii. 2. (2) As a resurrection from the deaii, a coining 
fortli from the place of the departed, but wlihoiit the body 
with wliich the spirit was clotlied in life, elMier with no 
body or with a new body given for the new life, and one 
either having no coiiiiectlon with the present earthly body 
or none that can be now apprehended.: for example. ‘‘Res- 
urrection of tho Body, ns taught in the New 'i estament, is 
not a Kisiiig again of the same thaly, hut the Ascent into a 
higher Body.’’ J. F. Clarke, Orthodoxy, its 'J'ruths and 
Firrurs, zli. § 0. f3) The doctrine of Swedenborg, that eveiy 
man is possessea of two liodles, a iiatiiriil and a B^lrltiiai, 
the latter within the former, and that at death the natural 
body ia laid aaiiie and tlie spiritual body rises at once fr«n» 
the death of the riatunil, resurrection thus taking place 
for eveiy one immediately upon and simultaneously with 
death. The doctrine of the resurrection has been held in 
various other forms in detail, but they may all be classed 
under one of 1111*80 three general heaefs. 

Tliere appeared first oure Lord to his Discinles, aftre his 
Itemrrexioun, MatuleviUe, Travels, p. Dl. 

We therefore commit his body to the ground, . . . look- 
ing for tile general Itemrreetion in the last day. 

Bmtk (ff Common I*rayer, Burial of tlie Dead. 

(h) Tho stato which follows the resurrection ; 
tlie future state. 

Ill the remrreetion they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage. Mat. xxii. 30. 

2. In general, a rising again ; a springing again 
into life or to a prevums mode of existence; a 
restoration. 

Fix thyself firmly upon that belief of the general resur- 
rection, and thou wilt never doubt of either of the par- 
ticular Tdorreetione, either fnmi sin, hy God's grace, or 
from worldly ealanilties, by God's power. 

Donne, Hermoiis, xii. 

3. Removal of a corpse from the grave for ells', 
section; body-snutoning. [Colloq.] 

resurremonary (rez-u-rek'shqn-a-ri), a. [< 
resurrection + -ary,] 1. Restonng to life; re- 
viving. 

Old men and women, . . . ugly and blind, who alwiws 
seemed by remrreetionary process to be recalled out of thd 
elements for the sudden peopling of the solitude I 

JHehem, Unoommerclal Traveller, vli. 

2. Pertaining to or consisting in the act of 
resurrecting or digging up. [Colloq.] 

A tvjurreefieticiry Operation in quest of a presumed fault 
In the mains. Elect. Jtev., XZIL 288. 

resurrectioilist (rez-u-rek'shqn-ist), n. [sr F. 
r^urrectiofiiste (< E.); as resurrection + -wL] 
1. One who makes a practice of stealing bodies 
from the gruve for dissection : also used adjee- 
tivcly. [Colloq.] 

He has emerged from his remrreeHonUt delvlngs in the 
graveyiurdB of niyme, without confounding moral dlstinc- 
Hona [or] vitiating his taste. 

WhippU. Ess. and Rev., L SSL 

Hence— 2. One who unearths anything from 
long concealment or obscurity. [Colloq.] 

In short, ... he was merely a reaurreetioniel of obsolete 
heresies. Mite Edgeworth, Helen, xi. 

rasurrectioiiize (rez-u-rek'shou-fz), v. t , ; pret. 
and pp. resurrectionised, ppr. resurreeiionising. 
[< resurrection + -ize,] 1. To raise from the 
dead ; resurrect. [Colloq. and rare.] 

Half these gentlemen are not Included in the common 
colleoiioti of the poets, and must lie reeurmeiionittd at 
Stationers’ Hall. Sout^, To Miss Barker, April S* 1804. 
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9. To steal from the grave; dig np from the 
grave. [Colloq.] 

The ffttnoiu marble coffer in the king’s chamber, which 
was doubtless also Cheops's coffin until his body was twh 
urruitiowbBBd by the thieves who first broke into the pyra< 
mid. lAbrary May., III. 485. 

Also spelled rtitnirrectioniye, 

regnrrection^inan (rez-u-rek'shon-man), n. 
Same as regurrectionist,^ Dickens^ Tale of Two 
Cities, ii. 14. 

resiirrection-plant (rez-u-rek'shon-plaot), n, 
A name for several plants which, when dried, 
re^xpand if wetted, (a) The rose of Jericho. See 
AwuiaUea. (b) SdagineUa upidophyUa. found from Texas 
and Mexico to Peru. It forms a nest>like ball when dry 
(whence called hird*»-nui mon\ but when moistened un- 
folds and displays its elegant, finely out, fern -I ike branches 
radiating from a colled central stem, (c) One of the fig- 
marigolds, Me$emJbryanthemum Trimlxum. [The name 
has doubtless been applied to other iiygrometrlc plants.] 

reBUrrey (re-86r-va'}, [< re- + sunjcu.] 

1. To survey a^in or anew; review. — 2. To 
read and examine again. 

Once more re-swresy 

These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxxii. 

reBUrrey (re-s6r-va'), n. [< resurvey f e.] A 


new survey. 
reBOBCltable (rf-sus'i-ta-bl), a 


[< OF. ressus- 


citable; as reHuscit{ate)' •¥ -abl€.\ Capable of 
being resuscitated or restored to life. 
rOBUl^tant (re-sua'i-tant), a. and n. [a= F. res- 
suscitant, < L. *resHscitdn{i-'^y ppr. of resmeiiare^ 
revive : see resusmta.te.'\ l. a. Resuscitating. 

H. n. One who or that which resuscitates. 
rOBUBCitate (re-susM-tat), r. : pret. and pp. rv- 
Ruscita ted, ppr.* resuscitating, [< L. resusei tatus, 
pp. of resuscitare (> It. rtmtsciiare, risuscitarc = 
Sp. resucitar = 1*8. resuscitar = OF. rvsusciter^ 
ressuscAter, P. ressusiAler), raise up again, re- 
vive, < rc-, again, + suscitare, raise up, < siis-^ 
sub-, up, under, + citarcj summon, rouse: see 
ctfet.] I, trans. To stir up anew; revivify; 
revive; particularly, to recover from apfiarcmt 
death: as, to resuscitate a drowned person; to 
resuscitate withered plants. 

After death wu sh<Mild be remumiUUed. 

GlaMtUle, Pre-cxistence of Souls, xiv. 

To wonder at a thousand insect fonns, 

These liatch'd, and those rentMcitaled worms, . . . 

Once prone on earth, now buoyant upon air. 

Cmtper, Retirement, 1. 64. 

It is difficult to renucit4Jit4i surpriNc when faniiUarity has 
once laid the sentiment asleep. Paley, Nat. Theol., xviii. 

u. intrans. To revive; come to life again. 

Qur griefs, our pleasures, our youth, our sorrows, our 
dear, dear friends, resuacitate. Thackeray, Philip, xxviii. 

As these projects, however often slain, always reauaeitatc, 
It is not Huiierlluous to examine one or two of the fallacies 
by which the schemers Inipoao on theniselves. J. S. Mill. 

rOBOBCitatet (re-sus'l-tat), a, [< li. resuscila- 
tus, pp.: sec tlio verb.] Restored to life; re- 
vived. 

Our inortall bodyes shal be renueitatc. 

Bp. Gardiner, Exposition, The Presence, p. 65. 

There is a grudge newly now resusatate and revived in 
the minds of the people. 

Abp, Waaham, in Uallam’s Const. Hist, 1. 34, note 2. 
rOBTlBCitation (re-sus-i-ta'shpn), n. [=s OF. (and 
F.) ressuscitation s Pg. rosuscitag&o = It. rims- 
oita^Hone, < LL. resu8citatio(n-), a resuscitation, 
< I u resuscitare, resusei tate : see resuscitate,^ 1 . 
The act of resuscitating, or the state of being 
•resuscitated; revival; revivification; restora- 
tion to life ; the restoring to animation of per- 
sons apparently dead, as in cases of drowning, 
or of suspended animation from exposure to 
cold or from disease. 

The reaueeitaHcn of the body from its dust is a super- 
natural work. Bp. Hall, Temptations Repelled, 1. f 6. 

The extinction and reauaeitation of arts. 

Johnaon, Basselas, xxx. 

2. Mental reproduction, or suggestion, in a 
sense which does not include the process of 
representation. Sir W, Hamilton, 
resilBCitatiTe (rf-sus'i-tsktiv), a, [< OF. resus- 
dtatif, resauscitatifj F. ressuacitatif; as resusci- 
tate ^-ive,'] Tending to resuscitate ; reviving; 
revivifying; raising from apparent death; re- 
producing.— Besnaoltative faculty, a name given hy 
Sir William Hamilton to the reproductive faculty of the 
mind. 

reBOBCitator (re-sus'l-ta-tor), n. [ss F. ressusd- 
teur s= Sp. resudtador = I’g. resuscitador s It. 
risuscitatore, < LL. resuscitator, one who raises 
again from the dead, < L, resuscitare, raise up : 
see resuscitate,] One who resuscitates, 
resrerief, n. See reverie, 
ret^ (rot), V, t. ; pret. and pp. retted, ppr, rettittg, 
[< HE. retten, reten, < OD. OFlem. reten, reeten, 
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ret (flax or hemp), break or heckle (flax), steep, 
soak, D. Flem. reten, ret (flax or hemp), =r Sw. 
rota, putrefy, rot (flax or hemp), steep, soak; 
cf. rot,] To expose, as the gat hered stems of 
fibrous plants, to moisture, in order, by partial 
fermentAtiou or rotting, to faeilitaie* tlie ali- 
straction of the fiber. Retting Ir practised upon 
fiax. hemp, Jute, and other cxugctiouH fihci-plants. Pew- 
relUnit, effected simply by ex|M)sliig the nmterial to the 
weather for a limited time, is largely applied to fiax in 
Russia. Water-ratHny, the ordinary, proucss, consists sim- 
ply in steeping or macerating the stems in water, comiiion- 
ly in openpondi^ sometimes in vats of warm water, the nt- 
suit Itcltig more speedily attained by the latter treatment. 

A dam of SO feet long, 0 feet broad, and 4 feet deep is 
sufficient to fvt the produce of an acre of fiax. 

Kneye. Brit, IX. 2J)4. 

ret®!, V, t, [ME. retten, reeten, < OF. rettrr, reter 
(ML. reflex rectare, simulating L. rectus, right), 
repute, impute, charge, < L. repuUm\ rc)>iitt\ 
impute, ascribe: see repute, r.] To impute; 
ascribe. 

1 pray you of your curteisic, 

Tliat ye lie rettc it nat my vilelnye. 

Though that I pleyiily speke in this matere. 

Chaucer, Uen. I'rol. to C. T. (ed. Morris), 1. 726. 

ret'^H. A Middle English contraction of redrth 
(modem remleth), 

ratable (re-ta'bl), w. [< F. retabU, OF. retaulv, 
restaule (ML. reflex retnule), an iiltarpiocc, rcrc- 
dos, retablo, = Sp. reinhlo sk Pg. rvtabolo, rv- 
tabulo, a picture; of doubtful origin: (a) un- 
cording to Scheler, < L, as if ^rvstabiUs, fixed 
opposite (or in some other particular Hense), 
< reslare, rest, stay (soo rvsV^)', (b) according 
to Braehot, a contraction of OF. ^rierc-tohlr, 
*arriere-table, a reredos, < arrierc, rear, beliind, 
+ table, table: see rear^ and table. In either 
view the Sp. and Pg. are prob. from the K.] A 
structure raised above an altar at back, 
either indepeudont in itself, or forming a deco- 
rative frame t-o a picture, a bas-relief, or the 
like, in which case the word iueludes the work 
of art itself. Usually that face only whh^li looks bt. 
ward the choir and nave of the church is culled the retoMa, 
and the reveiae Is called the eounter-retafde. SonicIlnicH 
the retable is a movable structure of Imin mured silver or 
other precious work, supported on the ullar Itself. This 
decorative feature is not found in the curllcHt uges of 
the Christian church. Many retaldcs In Italy arc iimdc of 
Della Kobbiu wore, with figures in high relief, and richly 
colore<l in ceramic enamels. Otic of the most inugiiillcent 
cxHinplcs is the Pala d'Oni of the liaslliou of 8t. Murk, lii 
Venice, altar-ledye and reredm. 

retail^ (rf/tal), n, and a, [Early mod. E. re- 
iaile; < MR. retaUle, < OF. retail, rciaHle, J<'. 
retaillc, a piece cut off, a shred, paring (= Sp. 
reial = Pg. retalho, a shrod, remnant, = It. ri- 
taglio, a shred, piece, a selling by llio piece, 
retail {a ritaglio, by r<!f4iil)), < retailler, cut, 
shred, pare, clip, F. retailler, cut, remit, trim 
(a pen), prune (a tree) (=s Pr. retalhar, recut, 
= (Jut. retallar = Sp. retajar, cut uiDund, recut, 
trim, =r l*g. retalhar It, ritagliare, slice*, shred, 

pare, cut), < agaiiif + tailler, cut: sei^ laiV^, 
tally, and cf. detail. The sense ‘retail,’ which 
does not apjiear in F., may have been derived 
from It.] I, w. The sale of cemmodities in 
small quantities or parcels, or at secoml hand ; 
a dealing out in small portions: opjiesed to 
wholesale. 

The vintner’s rtVaU supports the merchant's trade. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), 1. 85 1. 

The duties on the raUtU of drinks made from tea, coffee, 
and chocolate. S, Doufelt, Taxes in England, 11. 44. 

At(b7, or formerly tolrfftall, in smull quantities ; a little 
at a time^ as in the sale of merchandise. 

And marchauiites y* be not in y» fraunslum of tliu for 
sayd cite yt they selle noo wyiio no no noon odor mar- 
Ghaundlsls to retaille w< In y« cite ne in y« Hiibarbis of y« 
same. Charter of Ijondon, In Arnold’s rhn>n., p. 26. 

Now, all that God doth by retail bestowo 
On perfect'st men to thee in grosse he giucs. 
Sylveatar, tr. of Du Bartns's Triumph of Faith, Ded. 

These, and most other things which art) sold by retail, 
. . . are generally fully as cheap, or cheuper, in great towns 
than in the remoter parts of the country. 

Adam Smith, Wimlth of Nations, I. 8. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to sulc at retail ; con- 
cerned with sale at retail: as, retail tnide ; a re- 
tail dealer. 

But I find, in the present state of trade, that when the 
fetoil price is printed on liooks, all sorts of commissions 
and abatements take place, to the discredit of the author. 

Buakin. 

rotail^ (re-tfiP), V, t. [< retail^, n,, in the phrase 
“to sell lay retaiV^ Cf. It. riUigliare, retail.] 1. 
To sell in small quantities or parcels. 

Ho is wit's pedler, and retaUa his wares 
At wakes and wassails, meetings, markets, faiia. 

Shak., L. L. E., V. 2. 317. 

The keepers of ale-houses pay for a licence to rataU alo 
and spirituous liquors. 

Adam Smith, Weslth of Nations, v. 2 . 


retala 

8 . To soil at second hand. 

The sage dame, experienced in her trade, 

By names of toasts rataila each batter’d Jude. 

Pofuf. Dunciad, 11. 184. 

3, To deal out in small quantities; tell in 
broken parts; tell to many ; tell again ; baud 
down by report : as, to retail slainler or i<Ue 
reports. 

Methinks the truth should live from sgc to age. 

As 'twere retail'd to all posterity. 

Shak., Rich. III., Hi. 1. 77. 
He could repeat all the observations that were retailed 
in the atmosphere of the play-houses. 

Goldamiih, Vicar, xvl. 

retail'^t (re-tRl')t «• [Irreg. (perhaps by confu- 
sion with* re/aifl) < L. retaliare, retaliate: see 
retaliate,] Retaliation. 

lie that doth injury may well receive it. To look for 
good and do bad is sgaiiist the law of retail. 

' Bee, T. Adame, Worki^ II. 116. 

retailer (nyia'h*r or r6't4-k>r), n, [< retail^ + 
-/rt. (Jf.’Pg. retaihador, one who shreds or 
clips; It. ritagliatorc, artdaiJ seller.] 1. Arc- 
tail dealer; oiie who soils or deals out goods in 
Hiiiiill parcels or at second hand. 

1 was informed of late dayes that a certalne bllnde re- 
tayler, culled the Dliiell, vsed to lend money vpon pawnes 
or snie thing. Naehe, Tierce Teiiilesso, p. 9. 

Fitun the C'hapmiui to the Itetailar, many whose Igno- 
raiK^o was more audaeioiis then the rest were admitted 
with all thir sonlid Kiidimciits to bear no meane sway 
Hinuiig thmn, both in ('hiirch and State. 

MUUui, Hist. Eng., ill. 

2. One who tells at second hand; one who re- 
peats or reports: as, a retaiter of scandal, 
retains (rtvla-Iya'), «. L< F. retaittv, pp. of re- 
taillrr, reeiil : see retail^, w.J In her., cut or 
divided twice: noting an e8cuiclH*oii, especially 
when divided twice heiidwisc sinister, 
retailment (rodaPment), n. [< retail^, r., 4- 
-menl,] The act of retailing, 
retain (re-tan' )♦ e, [Rarly mod. E. rclayne; 
< MR. retaynvn, reUyuen, < OF. F. retenir, re- 
tunir = Pr.* retener, retenir = Sp. reientr = Pg. 
reter = It. ritenerc, < L. retinere, pp. retentus, 
hold ba(‘k, < re-, back, + tenere, hold : see ten- 
ant.] I, trans. If, To hold back; restrain; 
hinder from action, departure, or escape; keep 
back; detain. 

Her, If it please your lurdshcpc for to here, 
ffor your wurchlppe yow must your self ratcyne. 

And take a good aviso in this mator. 

Gartarjfdaa {VL K. T. H.), 1. 1543. 
For empty fystes, men vse to say, 
t'aiinot the Hawke retayna, 

Babaaa Bmk (E. E. T. 8.), p. 102. 
Whom I would have retained with inc, that in tliy stead 
he might have ministered unto me in the bonds of the 
gospel. I'hlle. 13. 

2. To hold or kefqi in {lossession ; reserve as 
onc^s own. 

The Kingdonic he retain'd against tliir utmost opposl- 
tifui. Miltoti, Hist. Eng., ii. 

Among dctits of equal degree, the executor . . . Is al* 
lewetl to twy himself first, by retaining in his hands sd 
iiiiicli as hiH debt aniuuiits ti>. lUacketone, Coni., II. xxxii. 

3. To continue in the use or practice of; pre- 
serve; keep up; keep from dying out: as, to 
retain a custom; to retain an appearance of 
youth. 

oh, you cannot be 

Ho heavenly and so absolute in all things, 

And yet retain such cruel tyranny ! 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, ii. ]. 
William the Conqueror in all the time of Ills Sickness 
retained to the very last his Memory and 8iSBc*ch. 

Baker, Cbrutilolcs, p. :n. 

4. To keep in mind ; preserve a knowledge or 
idea of ; remember. 

They did not like to retain God in tlicir knowledge.* 

Rom. i. 28. 

No Learning is retained without constant exercise and 
metliodical repetition. Milton, Toucliliig Hirelings. 

6. To keep in pay; hire; take into service; 
especially, to engage by the payment of a pre- 
liminary fee: as, to retain counsel. 

Bette no man a-worke that is rrie\iiyndt In any man-ys 
service. EimlUh GUda (£. E. T. 8.), p. 383. 

They say you have retained brisk Master Tractlce 
Here of your counsel. 

B. Jonaon, Maguetlck Lady, ii. 1. 

6t. To entertjiiii. 

Betayne a straiinger after bis estate and degree. 

Babeea Book (E. li:. T. H.), p. 102. 
■egyn. 2-4. Beaerea, J*reaeroe, etc. See 
ll.f intrans, 1. To keep on; continue. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love. 

Donne, Epistles to the Countess of Huntingdon. 

2. To jK^rtaiii; belong; be a dependent or re- 
tainer. 
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ntalB 

Id wtioAD tmile followed William liongeipeo, accom- 
panied with a jilked Dumber of KrigllBh warriorarBtatniiifr 
vnto him. UtMuyVi Vvya(te«, 11. 84. 

retainable (rtj-la'nu-til), a. [< retain + 
Capable of bt*ini^ r<"tainod. 
retainal (rC-ta'ual), w. [< retain + -atJ] Tho 
act of retain iiiic. ' Annual Her. ^ JI. (1H04), p.lWl. 
[Uare.l 

retalndersbipt (riviriii'<u<i-Hijii>), »• I'"’'”' 

taiw^'ship : hoc retainer and -snip.] I nt' Htate 
of beini; a r<d,ainer or dcpeinbnil.. 

It WRsthc polljiy of tlit'Ho kings to imiki' thorn all [clergy 
and nobilJtyj of tlicir trwn livery or retaind^rKhip. 

K. Huron. (Imp. THct.) 

retainer^ (rd-ta'n<*'r), n. [l''ornK*riy uIho re- 
taiuour; < AfK. ^reiainonr; < retain + -er^. Cf. 
OF. reteuenr (S]*. retenethr, It. reteniinre), a ro- 
taiiier, dotiiiiioi*, < retrnii\ refain: see retain.] 

1. One win) or that wliieli retains. 

One Unit littH forgot (he eoininoii iiicuiiingof wordn, but 
an (uliiiirahle rrtuiurr 4»f the wmiid. 

Sniff, 'I’tth* ft • ». 

2. One who is k<*j»t in serviee; adopoudont; 
an alletidant; es])eeially, a Col lower who wears 
hi.s nniHler’s livery, but ranks higher than a 
doniestie. 

In coinnion liiw, re/nOwr Hignificth a Hurvniit not inoiiiul 
nor funilliar tlitil is, not dwelling In IiIh hoUHo, but onlv 
iiMliig or heiirliig hlH iiiunc and llvory. CuunUl. 

If we oiie(! forKiike the Htifot riilcH of Itullglon and thnal- 
IIC88, and nn; ready to yield our Helvua to whatever hath 
got rrtninrrH enough to aet up for h ciiHtoin, wr* may know 
whore we begin, hut we eunnot where wc Bhull make uti 
end. StilUnijjlert, SerinoiiH, I. li. 

Koiidall, u needy rrtuinrrul the court, who had, In ohe- 
dionco to the royul mandate, heeii Bent to I'nrlluinunl by 
A packed corporalion in tUirnwull. 

Macuulnp, lliHt Kiig., vi. 

Aiiotlier lalniHO of inaiiil4‘nHiie.o|, and tliuL iiioro directly 
connee.UMl with the giving of livorioH, whh the gathering 
round tiie lord’s houHehold of nHwarni of armed retainem 
whom the lord could not control, and whom he conceived 
liimBCir hound U) ])roUict. Stuhim, (loiiBt. lliHt, I 470. 

3. A Hit tier, (•ainp-follnwor, or any person serv- 
ing with an army who, though not onlistod, is 
flubj(*ct to orders according to the rules and 
articles of war. — 4. Ono wlio is connected with 
or frequents a c(*rtain place; an attendant. 

That indulgenee mid iindlHtiirbed lllHTiy of GOtiBciencc 
. . . which the retoiaerB to every petty conventicle enjoy. 

blackidow, (Join., IV. iv. 

retainer* (re-ta'n<‘T), a. [Formerly also re- 
tainonr; < (IF. reienir^ retain, inf. used as a 
nonn : nee retain. Of, detainer*‘i.] If. Tho act 
of retaining dejiendeiits; tmtrance into sersdc.e 
as a retainer; tlie state of being a retainer. 

The Kings Offluern and Farmors worn to forfeit their 
Flaces and Jlolds in cniieof iinlawfiill Jtetaitier, or partak- 
ing In llouts and iiiilawfull ABseinblieH. 

bacon, Hint. lien. VII., p. (K). 

2. That hy which a person’s services are sc- 
oured ; a fee. 

'I'he Humi' ThomoR (Cromwell, curl of Ehsox, hath allured 
and drawn unto him by rrtmiumre many of your Bubjocta. 

lip. liurwt, Kecurds, 1. 111., >lo. 10. 

3, Spec.incally, in law: (a) Same as retaining 
fee (which siu*, under /cfd). (h) An authorily 
given to an attorney or a solicitor to pro- 
ceed in ail action, (c) The unlawful taking 
or detention of a known servant from his 
master during tlu» period of siTvice. Holrin- 
non, (d) The act of an t*x«icutor or adminis- 
trator who is a cnalitor of the decetleiit., or 
whose estaU* he represents, in withholding from 
tho fund so much as will ]iay what is due him: 
formerly allow’od t.o be done even before any 
other creditors whose debts were of equal de- 
gree were jiaid.-oeneral retainer, r fee given by a 
pai^y U> Bticurn a priority of clHlm on the <'<iiinHcl'H Hur- 
vices for niiy case that he niiiy have In any court wliich 
that cotitieel atteiidB. - - BpeolU retainer, a fee for a i»ar- 
tloular cane wiilcli Is expected to come on. 

retainership (re-t.a'n^ir-ship), u, [ < retainer^ 4- 
-ship.] The state of laung a ri*tniner or follow- 
er; hence, a feeling of loyalty or attachment 
to a chief. [Hare.] 

All the few In whom yet linked any shadow of retain- 
ernhip toward the fast-fading chiefiainsnip of (lleiiwurlcxtk 
neemed bi cherish the notion that the heir of the lioune 
had to be tended and cared for like a child. 

tl. Maclhniald. Warlock o’ UlcnwurliHik, xiii. 

retaining (re-ta'ning), p, a, [Pi>r. of retain, r.] 
Keeping in possession ; st*rving to retain ; ketqi- 
iiig back; engaging.- Retaining fte. see /fd. - 
Retaining lien, see Retaining waU, a wall 
built to prevent a bunk, na of earth, from snp)dng down or 
being washed uway ; u revetment. See cut in next column, 
retainment (re-tiln'ment), n, [< retain + 
-ment,] The act of retaining; retention, 
jretain-wall (r^tau'wiil), n, ^tme as retaining 
wall (which see, under retaining). 



retake (rfi-tak'), r. t, [< re- + take,] 1. To 
take again. 

A day should lie appointed when the remonstrance 
should be riitoAvn Into consideration. Clarendon. 

Thy chair, a grief to all the brethrun, stands 
Vacant but tliou retake it, mine again ! 

Tennyuon, Palin and Ualaii. 

2. To take back ; reoaiitnre. 

retaker (r<j-ta'k6r), n, [< retake + -/rl.] One 
who takes again what has been laken; are- 
captor. Imp, Diet. 

retaliate (re-taFi-at), r.; pret. and pp. retali- 
ntedf ppr. retaliating. [< L. rctaliatun, pp. of 
retaliarc, requite, retaliate (cf. ialioy retaliation 
ill kind; lex talionisy law of retaUalion), < re-, 
back, again, + talisj such: see ialion. Of. ?r- 
tait*'^,] 1, Irann. To return in kind; repay or 
retiuite by an act of tlie same kind: now' sel- 
dom or never used ex<M*pt in the sense of re- 
turning evil for evil : as, to retaliate injuries. 

Our ambassador soul word ... to the Diiko’a Miiinc 
Ills visit sliould hi* retaliated. 

Sir T. Herbert, Triivcla in Africa, p. 187. 

The klndnesR which he has grnciotiHly shown them may 
be retaliated on those of his own pcrHuasloii. 

Drj/den, lliiid und I'anthcr, To the Reader. 

].<)t it 1)0 tho pride of oiir writers, . . . disdaining to 
retaliate the llliherulity of iiiitish uiitliors, to speak of the 
English nation without prcjudltsc. 

Jroing, Sketch-Book, p. 78. 

Our blood may boil at hearing of ntrocities committed, 
without being able to HMcertRlii how' those atmeities were 
provoked, or how they may have been retaliated, 

W, it. iitey, Misc. Essays, 1st ser., p. r>2. 

n. intrans. To return like for like; especial- 
ly (now usually), to return evil for evil. 

Liberality . . , may lead tlie person obliged wiUi the 
sense of the duty he lies under to retalitUe. 

Goldmnbh, OitUen of tho World, Ixvi. 
»S3m. Hoe revenue, n. 

retaliation (rf-tal-i-a'shon), n. [< L. as if *rc- 
taliatio{n-)y < retaliarey reialiutc: see retaliate,] 
Tho act of retaliating; the return of like for 
like ; tho doing of that to anotiior which he has 
done to ns; especially (now nsually), requital 
of evil ; reprisal ; rovonge. 

First I will show you the antiquity of these manors. 
Secondly, I will a little dlscusB the ancient honour of this 
manor of I^eveiiham. Thinlly, J will give you a touch 
what respects yon are likely to find tnmi me ; and fourthly, 
what reUdiatian I expect again fnim you. 

MS. Harl. (M«. (JlaUiwcU.) 

The lex talionia, or law of retaliation, can never he in all 
cases an adequate or permanent rule of punishments 

btackgtow, Uom., IV. i, 

« 83 ni. HetrOnUion, Itepriml, etc. Bee revenge. 

retaliative (re-tari-ii-tiv), a. [< retaliate + 
-itY'.] Tending to or of the initurc of retalia- 
tion; retaliatory; vindictive; revengeful. Quar- 
terlff Rev . ( Imp, IHct , ) 

retaliatory (re-taFi-n-to-ri), a. f< retaliate + 
-org,] Pertaining to or ol’ the nat ure of retal- 
iation. 

The armed neutrality was siicceedetl by retnliatary em- 
hnrgoca, and on the ‘2d of April. 1801, the battle of ('f)])en- 
hiigcn ])roatrated the j)Ower of Denmark. 

Wooicey, Iiitmd. to Inter. Law, § 101. 

retama (re-ta'ma or re-ta'mh), w. [< 8p. reta- 
moy Ar. retama,^ Any one of a small group of 
plants forming the section IteUma (sometimes 
eoiisidt'red n genus — BoissieVy 38119), in the go- 
11118 CSeninta, They are ydlow-flowered shi-nhs with rush- 
like branches, which are leafless nr bear a few unlfoliate 
leaves. They are found In the Modlt^iranoan region and 
the (‘aniu'ies. Some species are useful for ilxing sands. 

Tlie nigion of retama^ the first bushes of which arc met 
with at the passwhich admitathe traveller int<t the Llano 
d4! la Retanni. Kncyc. Brit., IV. 708. 

retard ( vo-tilnF), v. [< OF, retarder, F. retarder 
= l^r. Sp. Pg. retardar = It. ritardarc, < L. re- 
tardarcy make slow, delay, < re-, back, + tar- 
dare, make slow, < tardus, slow : sec tardif,] I. 
Ira ns. 1. To make slow or slower; o3>8tfHct in 
motion or progress; delay; impede; clog; hin- 
der. 

This will retard 
The work a month at least. 

B, Joneon, Alchemist, Iv. S. 


ntHSattva 

Aoeldental oanses reUurded at ttmea, and at tlmei oo* 
oeleroted, the progress of the oontroveray. 

Speech at Plymoath, l>ea 2$; 1890i 

While, however, the predatory octivitlei have not pre- 
vented the development of symjpathy In the direGUons 
open to it, they have retarded ft througliout Its entire 
range. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., 1 512. 

2, To defer; postpone; put off. 

Those relations which describe the tricks and vicea only 
of mankind, by increasing oor suspicion in lif& fwtonf our 
success. GoldemiUh, Vicar, xxvl. 

kiy friends, the time is coming when a State Church will 
be unknown in England, and it resta with you to accele- 
rate or retard that nappy consummation. 

John Bright, in G. Barnett Smith, U. 

IMaided motloil, in phyelce, that motion which exhiblta 
continual diminution of velocity, as the motion of a body 
projected upward. If the diminutions of velocity are 
equal in eouai times, the motion is said to he uniformly 
retarded. The laws ol retarded motion are the same aa 
those of accelerated motion, only the order is reverted. 
See aceeleratifai.---Bjttux6inM flinie, a form of ague in 
which the paroxysm comes at a little later hour each day. 
^Bjn, L To detain, delay. 

II. intrans. To be delayed or later than usual. 

Some years it [the inundation of the Kile] hath also rs- 
tarded, and came far later then usually It was expected. 

Sir T, Brtnme, Vulg. Err., vi. 8. 

retard (re-tiird ' ). n, [= IP, rcUird s= Sp. retardo 
= It. ritardo; irom the verb.] Retardatipn. 
—In retard, retarded ; kept back ; delayed in growtli or 
progress. 

A people of great natural capacities have heoti kept for 
centuries in retard. The Atlanlic, LVIIl. bid. 

Retard of the tide, the interval between the transit of 
the moon at which a tide urlgiiiutua and the appearance of 
the tide itself. 

retardant (re-tiir'dant), a, [< L. rctardaH(t-)Sy 
]ipr. of rcfrmVflirc, retard: see retard,] Hotard- 
iiig ; toiiding to delay or impede motion, growth, 
or progrt'ss. [Rare.] 

We know the retardant effect of society upon artists of 
exalted senslhillty. SUdman, Poets of Atiierfou, p. 468. 

retardation (ro-tilr-ila'shpn), n, [= OF. (and 
F.) retardation = Sp. retardacion = Pg. retar- 
dagdo = It. rilardnsionCy < L. retardntio{n-)y < 
retardare, jip. rctardatus, retard : hoo retard,] 

1 . The aet of retarding or making slower, or 
its effect; the hindering of motion, growth, or 
progress, or tho hindrance effected ; the act of 
delaying or impeding. 

If the otiihryonlo type were tho offspring, then its fail- 
ure to attain to the condition of tlie parent is due to tlie 
siii>orvetitioii of a slower rate of growth ; to this phenom- 
orioti the term retardation was atiplied. 

E. 1). Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 12r>. 

2. In physicA : (a) A continuous decrement of 
velocity; a negative acceleration. 

The fall of meteoric dust on to the earth must cause a 
sinall retanlatUm of the earth's rotation, although to an 
amoniit probably quite Insensibie in a centuiy. 

Thomson and Tail, NaL Phil., $ 830. 

It was generally supposed that the discrepancy between 
the ilieuretlcal and observed result Is due to a ref arefaMon 
of tliu earth’s rotation by the friction of the tides. 

C. A. Young, General Astronomy, i 401. 

(b) In acoustics and optics, the distance bv 
which one wave is behind another. Better call- 
t'd retardy being translation of French retard. 

In reflexion at the surface of a denser medium tho re- 
flected ray undergoea a retardation in respect to the luoi- 
dent ray of a lialf wave-length. 

jAnnnui, Light (trana.), p. 240. 

3t. Postponement; deferment. 

Out of this ground a man may devise the means of alter- 
ing the colour of birds, and the retardation of hoar hairs. 

Bacon, ^at. Hist, | 851. 

4. Specifically, in music: (a) The act, process, 
or result of diminishing the speed or pace of the 
tempo. (6) The prolongation of a concordant 
tone into a chortl where it is a discord which is 
resolved upward: opposed to anticipation, and 
distinguished from suspension by the upward 
resolution, [it would be well, however, if retarda- 
tion were mode the generic term, with ewpeneum as a 
species.] 

5. In teleg,, decrease in the speed of telegraph- 
signaling due to self-induction and induction 
from surrounding conductors. — 6. That which 
retartis; a hindrance; an obstruction; an im- 
pediment. 

We find many persons who in seven years meet not 
with a violent temptation to a crime, but their battles are 
against impcHilinenta and retardatione of improvement. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 99. 

Retardation of mean solar time, the change of the 
mean suti’a tight asoension in a aidereal day, or the num- 
ber of seconds by which mean noon comes later each ano- 
cessive aidereal day, as if the mean aun hung hack in its 
diurnal revolution.— Retardation Of the tides. See 
aeederatiion, 

retax^tive (re-tarM^tiv), a, [= P. retardaHf 
ss It, ritardatiroy < Ij. retardatus, pp. of retar- 
dare, retard.] Tending to retard ; retarding. 



The nk trdtM m eff aoti would alio be lenety Inoreeied, 
Id a Mfioiii extent^ In feotk in the oeee of the telephonee. 

Bop, 8ci, Mo„ XXyiL 717. 

retardate^ (rf-tftr'dfi-ty-ri), a. [< retard + 
•atary,] Tenduig or having power to retard. 

Ineteut .promptitude of motion, edoqnate roterdatorp 
power. Athenmumt Na 2802, p. 808. 

retarder (rf-tHr'd^), t?. One who retards; 
that which serves as a hindrance, impediment, 
or cause of retardation. 

Thlo dlepnting way of en<miry la ao far from advanoliiff 
acienoo that It ia no Inconaiaerable rotarder, COanviUe, 

retardment (r^tUnl'ment), n, [< OF. reiarde- 
ment, F. retaraemcnt Pr. retardamen &s Pg, 
reUirdamenio « It. ritardamentOj < ML. ^retar^ 
damentumj < L. retardare, retard : see retard,'] 
The act of retarding ; a retardation ; delay. 
Which Malioo or which Art iu> more could atay 
Than wltohea’ charms can a retardiMid bring 
To the reauaoitatlon of the Day, 

Or reaurreotion of the Bprins. 

CowUy, Upon Uia Majeaty’s Itcatoration and Return. 

retannt (rS-tttnt')* »• [< re- + taunty w.] The 
repetition of a taunt. [Hare.] 

Wyth auohe tauiitea and tvfavnfeir, ye, in manor checke 
and checke mate to the uttcnnooate profe of my pacience. 

UaU, Eichard III., f. 10. {HaUuceU.) 

retch^ (rech), r. [(«) < ME. recehtmy < AS. rcr- 
crtH, stretch, extend, liold forth (see under rack^, 
mixed in mod. dial, use with (ft) reachy < 
ME. rechetiy < AS. rMcan, reach: see reaoh^,] 
To reach. [Prov. Eng.] 

1 retehe with a weapon or with my hande, Jo attaina. 

ralograve, {HaUiweU.) 

retch^ froch), v, i, [Also formerly or dial. 
reach; i ME. ^rechMiy < AS. hrsBoaUy clear tlio 
throat, hawk, spit (cf. hrdoa, spittle, expecto- 
ration, hriSeceay nawking, cloanng the throat, 
*hrxcetany hr^tauy eructate, retch, hrteeelumjy 
retching), = Teel. hrsBkjay hawk, spit {hratiy 
spittle); cf, OHG. rachitsony MTiG. rahneneuy 
hawk ; prob. ult. imitative (cf . havok^). The AS. 
hraccy throat, = MD. raecke = OIIQ. rahhoy 
MIIG. rachcy G. rachen, throat, jaws, are prob. 
unrelated.] To make efforts to vomit. 

Thu aaliea of the aaid barkc given in wine hote is great- 
ly coiumcnded for the rtaohiiuj ami spitting of blood. 

HoUaiul, tr. of Pliny, xxiv. 4. 

"Beloved Julia, hear me still beaecchliig!" 

(Here he grew inarticulate with retching,) 

Byron, Don Juan, 11. 20. 

retch^f (rcch), V, i, and t, [An assibilated 
form of rock,] Same as rock. 
retchlessf (reoh'les), a. [An assibilatcd form 
of reckless.] Same as reckless. 

1 loft my iiatiue aolle, full like a reUMem man. 

Hakluyt'o Voyoim, 1. 384. 

They are such retehloio flies aa you are, tliat blow cut- 
pnraes abroad in eveij comer; your fwlisii having of 
money makes them. B, Jonton, Bartholomew Pair, iii. 1. 

retchlesslyt (rech'los-li), adv. Same as reck- 
lessUj. 

I do horriidy and retchtemlu nwlect and lightly regard 
thy wrath hanging over my neadT 

J. Rmdford, Works (Parker Boc., 1858X II. 202. 

retchlesBnesset (rech Mas -nos), n. Same as 
recklessness. 

A viper that hast eat a passage through me, 
Through mine own bowels, by thy rctchlamutso. 

B. Jonwn, Magneiick Latly, iv. 1. 

rete (rg'ts), pi. reUa (ro'shi-tt). [NL., < L. 
reiCy a net.] In anai.y a vascular network; a 
plexus, glomerulus, or congeries of small ves- 
sels; moot., a structure like network. 

It senda out oonvolnted vessels (reUa) from the largo 
cerebral cleft, which are connected with the roof of ine 
cleft. Qegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (tratis.\ p. .^ilS. 

Sllidennal rete. Same as reU mue(Nmm.~Bete Hal- 
lerl. Same as reU oamiiomm eeaffa— Rete BlalplgliU. 
Same as rets muooxum.— Rete mirabile, a network or 
plexus of small veins or arteries, formed by the immediate 
breaking up of a vessel of considerable slse, terminating 
either by rennlting In a single vessel (bipolarX or in capil- 
laries (niiipoiar).—Rete niirablle gemlnnm or cooju- 
BatUSl, a plexus in which arteries and veins are com- 
bined. -Rote znlrabllo of Oalen, a meshwork of ves- 
sels formed by the intracranial part of the Intcnial carotid 
artery in some mammsls.— Rate mirabile Blmplex, a 
plexus consisting of arteries only, or of veins only.— Rete 
muooeum, Ute deeper, softer part of the epidermis, below 
the stratum granuloium, oonusting of pricklo-oells. Also 
called itrtUum epinoeum, reUmwoeum MalpigkU, rets Mol- 
pighii, stratum MtUpighU. corpus retieulare, eorpus muso- 
sum, Malpighian lauw, epidermal rets. See cuts under sKn 
and suwal-ol^.— Rete vaaouloeiim teetle, a network 
of vessels Ivltig in the mediastinum testiis into which the 
straight tUDulos empty. It holds the accumulated secre- 
tion of the testis, discharging through the vasa def erentla. 
Also called rets vaseodoeum Hatteri, rets Ualleri, reU tssUs, 
rets isStis HaUeri, spermaUe rets, 
reteei(ms (r^-td^shus), a. [Irreg. < rete + 
•ctog«.] ^me as ref^orm 


reteotiont (r^rtek'shpn), n. [< L. retectusy pp. 
of uncover, disclose, < re-, back, + te- 
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aere, cover : see tegnment] The act of disclos* 
ing or producing to view something concealed. 

This may be said to be rather a restoration of a body to 
Its own colour, or a reteetion of its native colour, than a 
change. Boyle, Works, I. 686. 

retell (re-tel')> y* + M^] To tell 

again. 

Whate'er I^rd Harry Percy then hnd said . . . 

At such a time, with all tlio rest retold, 

Hay reasonably die, and never rise 

To do him wrong. Sludc., 1 ilcn. TV., I. 8. 78. 

retent, n, [ME., for retenue, retinue: hcv reti- 
nue,] Retinue. 

Syre Degrivaunt ys whom [home] went. 

And aftyr hys reten sent. 

Sir Degrevant, 030. ( Hallhvell , ) 

retenancef, n. [ME., also retenaunve, rvtmaunsy 
also retainaunce, < OF. reteTUtnee, < ML. 
lu'ntiay < Ij. retinerey retain : seo retain. Cf. reti- 
nue,] Retinue. 

Mede was yniariod in meteles mo thou 3 te; 
That alle the riche rstetutuns that ngiieth with the fiilso 
Were bodeu to the bridalc. JSers Plowman (B), it. 62. 

retent (re-tent'), n, [< Ij. rcfcw/#i.v, up. of reti- 
nercy retain: seo relain.] That winch ia re- 
tained. Imp, Diet. 

retention (re-ten 'slion), n. [< OF. relent ion, 
F. retention = I’r. reientio = Sp. retencion = Pg. 
rctent^do = It. riten:ioney < L. reten iio(n-)y a re- 
taining, < reiinerCy pp. retentusy retain : see re- 
tai M .] 1 . The act of rt^talning or keeping back ; 
restraint; reserve. 

His life t gave him and did thereto odd 
My love, without retention or roslniitit. 

Shak., W N.,v. 1. 84. 

2. The act of ret«iiimg or holding as one’s own ; 
contiiiiied possession or ownership. 

While no thoughtful Englishman can dofetul the ac- 

a iiisUion of India, yet a thoughtful Englishman may easily 
cf end its retention. A*. A . Freeman, Amer. Lcct s. , p. 350. 

3. (k)nti II nance or perseverance, aa in tin? use 
or practice of anything; preservation. 

A fixtward retention of enstom is as turbulent a thing as 
an iimovatloii. Bacon, Advaiicutneiii of Learning, vi. 

IjKikcd at from the outside, the work | western doorway 
of tower of Trail] is of the best and most flniHlicd kind of 
Italian lionmnesque ; and we have here, wlial is tty no 
moans uncommon in Dalmatia, an example of tlu* lute re- 
tention of tile forms of that admirable style. 

B, A, Freeman, Venice, p. 182. 

4. The act of retaining or keeping in mind ; es- 
pecially, that activity of the uiiiid by which it 
retains ideas; the retentive faculty: often used 
as synonymous with memory. 

No woman's lionrt 

8o big, to hold so much ; tliey lack retention. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 4. 99. 
Tlio next faculty of the mind, whereby it mnkes a fiirtlier 
progress towards knowledge, is that which I call retention, 
ortho kce]iiiig of those siinplc ideas which from sensiition 
or reileotiun it hath received. 

Locke, Human Understanding, il. 10. 
Any particular acquisitive task will hcttomi' easier, and 
. . . mure diflicult feats of rrtefdirm will hccomi' pr)S8ihle. 

J. SiMy, Outlines «>f Psyclud., p. 287. 

Hence — fff. That which retains iiiiprcssions, 
as a tablet. [Rare.] 

That poor reteraf fan could iiotso mncii hold. 

Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score: 

Thoreforu to give thorn from me was I bold. 

To trust those tables that receive lliee more*. 

Shak,, Hoiimds, cxxll. 

6. In med. : (a) The power of retfiiniiig, as in 
the stomach or bladder; inability to voi<l or 
discharge ; as, tho retention of food or rncdicTuo 
by the stomach; retention of urine. IleiiiM^ — 
(ft) A morbid accumulation of solid or liquid 
matter in vessels of the body or cavities in- 
tended to contain it only for a time. — 7f. The 
state of being confined; custody; confinement. 

Sir. I thought it fit 
To send the old ana miserable king 
To some retention and appointed guard. 

Shak., Lear, v. 8. 47. 

8. In Scots laWy a lien; the right of withhohl- 
ing a debt or retaining property until a debt 
due to the person claiming this right is duly 
paid.—RgtentiOll oyst, a cyst which originates in the 
retention of some seorotion, through obstruction in the 
efferent passage.— Eetentloa of urine, in med,, a con- 
dition ill which there is Inability to empty the blailder vol- 
nntarily. 1. Reservation, preservation. See keep. 

retentlTe (r§-ten'tiv), a. and w. [< OF. reten- 
tif =s Pt. retentiu 3= 8p. Pg. It. retenUvOy < L, 
retentuSy pp. of retinerey retain : see retain.] I, 
a. If. Serving to hold or confine ; restraining; 
confining. 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can bo retentive to the strength of spirit 

5Aalr., J. C., L 8. 95. 


retial 

2. Retaining; having the power to keep or pre- 
serve: ns, a boily retentive of heat or of i 

netism; the retentive force of the sfomach.- 


Spocifioally, in psychol.y retaining presiui tat ions 
or ideas; capable of presorving mental presen- 
tations. 

As long as 1 have n retentive faculty to rcmeml)er any 
thing, his Memory shall be fresh with me. 

Ilomll, Lcttei-s, li. 30. 

Each mind . . . bct^onios spcciallv retentive In the di- 
rection in which its ruling interest lies and its attention 
is habitnally tamed. J. SitUy, Outlhios of J’sycliol., p. 294. 

Retentive fkoulty, the facnlty of mental retention ; the 
memory. 

II.t n. That which restrains or confines ; a 
restraint. 

Those secret cheeks . . . readily oonspiro with all out- 
ward reteutuYs. Bp, Hall, Nubal and Abigail. 

retentively (rf-ten'tiv-li), adv. In a retentive 
manner. 

retentiveness (rf-ten'tiv-nos), n. Tlie prop- 
erty of being rotentivo ; specifically, in psychol.y 
the capacity for retaining mental presenta- 
tions: distinguished from memort/y whieh im- 
plies certain relations existing among tln^ pres- 
entations thus recoi*ded. See metnonf. 

Even the low'ercd vital aellvity which wo know ns great 
fatigue 1 h ehnraetorixiMl by a dinilniBhed retrntivenese of 
impreiisions. li. i^urr, Prin. of i'gyeliul., | 100. 

Betentiv&ness is Itoth a biological and a psycliologlcHl 
fact ; memory is exclusively tho latter. 

J. H'ord, Eneyc. Brit, XX. 47. 

Magnetic retenttveness. Suinc as coercive fores ( w hleh 
see, under eoerttive). 

retentivity (ro-ton-tiv'i-ti), n. [= F. rMcnti- 
vitt'; \in retentive + -ity.] Retentiveness; spe- 
cifically, in mapnetisniy coercive force (which 
sec*, iincler cot^rcivv). 

This {tower of resisting magnet isation or demagnetisa- 
tion ia somctimcis culled ('(Htrelvu force ; a much better 
term, duo to Lumont, ia retentivity. 

S. P. Thomt*son, Elec'L and Mug., p. 80. 

retenuef, n. An obsolete form of retinue. 

Betepora (rf-te)>'p-ril), n. [NL. (I^amarek, 
IHOl), < L. retCy net,’+ porusy a ])ore : scie pore*^.] 
'rin^ typical gc*nus of lleltporidie. It. cvUuloHa 
is known as l^epintuh ruffles. 

retepore (ro'te-pdr), n, and a, [< N L. Hvkpora, ] 
I. H. A member of tho Jtefcp&ridw, 



Uetr|Mtn’ {Krff/torit /Mdutata), naturiil idee. 

n. Of or pc'rtaining to tlie Itctcnoridse. 
Betoporid» (re-UVnor'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < hV- 
U;pora + -idte.] A family of chilostomatous 
polyzoans, typified by ihe^ genus Helvpora. The 
zoarlum ia oalcarooiis, erect, flxed, foliacoous, and fenes- 
trate (whence the name), unlUmlnar, reliculutelyor freely 
ramose in one plane ; and the zocecla are HeciUKi, 

retetelarian (ren.e-l4>-la'ri-aii), «. and n. Hume 
as retitclarian. 

retext (ro-teks'), v, t. [< L. retexvrv, unweave, 
unravel, break up, cancel, also weavr* again, < 
re-y back, again, *r texercy weave: He<* text.] To 
unweave; unravel; hence, to undo; bring to 
naught; annul. 

Neither King James, King ('liarles, nor any Parlinnient 
whieh gave due hearing to the frowardness of some mm- 
plaints did ever upnoint that any of liis orders should Im 
reteaBed, Bp. flasket, Ahp. Williums, i. 57. ^Davies.) 

retextRre (re-teks'tur), n. [< rv- + texture. Cf. 
retex,] The act of weaving again. 

My Second Volume, . . . as treating practically of the 
Wear, Destruction, and Itetexture of Snirltual Tissnos or 
OarmentiL fomis, proi>erly 8j>eukiug, the IVanscendctital 
or ultimate Portion of tiiis my work on fy'lothes. 

Carlyle, Sartor Kesartus, ill. 2. 

IBihort, n, A Middle English form of rhetor. 
rethoricet, rethoricket, n. Obsolete forms of 
rhetoric, 

rethorient, a, Hoe rhetvrian, 
rethoriouslyt, adv. See rhctoriously. 
retia. ». l^lural of rete, 
retial (rd'shi-al), a, [< rete-i- -ial.] Pertaining 
to a rote, or having its character. 
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Betiarin n. pi [NTj., pi. of reti- 

aria, tern, of rMiariufi^ adj. ; «eo rctinrt/,'] The 
Hpidora; H]}iderH which Hpiii a web for 
the capture of their prey. 8ee lirtitcUe, 
retiariUB (re-ahi-a'i'i-uH), w.; pi. retiarii i-l), 
[L. : Bee retiarffJJ In Jtom, antiq,^ a ^la<liat>or 
who wore only a eliort tiiinc atid carried a tri- 
doTit and a net. With Uikbc Irnplemi'fitH he uiideavorml 
to onUnirle and despatch his mlvursary, wiio was armed 
with helmet, shiuld, and sword. 

retiary (ro'Hhi-a-ri), a. and w. 1= F. rMiairtif 
< L. reliariuSj one who fijrlitB with a net, prop, 
adj., pertaining; to a net, < rrtf, a net; see rvle,'] 

1, rt. 1. Nel-like. 

Petiart/ and lianKhiK n'xtures. 

Sir T. Prmvne, riordoti of (Jyma. 11. 

2. Rpinninf; a web, as a spich-r; of or pertain- 
ing to the Ifcfiah/n, 

We will not dlHtnitc the pii tiireH of rHiarff spldors, and 
th«lr f>4»8llion in tin* wfl>. Sir T. Urmirne, V Err., v. 10. 


aminifera. Also Betieulosa, W, B, Carpenter^ 
1H62. 

Beticnlaria^ (rf-tik-^-la'ri-ft), ». [NL. (Bul- 
liard, 1791 ), < L. reUcMluMj a littlo net: see reti-^ 
eulc.} A i^nuB of tnyxoniycetous fungi, giving 
name to the family IteHculariaeem. The spores, 
capillitium, and columella are uniformly bright- 
colored, without lime. 

Beticnlarlacess (re-tik-u-la-ri-a'sf-e), w. pi 
[NL. (Bostafinski, iHTCtjy i licticularia^ + -ttcamJ] 
A small family of myxomycetous fungi, taking 
its name from the genus Meticuturia, 
reticnlarian (re-tik-u-la'ri-an), a. and n. [< Re^ 
ticularia^ + -^h.] 1. o. Having a reticulated 
or foraminated test; pertaining to the Beticu^ 
laria, or having their characters. 

n. n. A member of the lieticularia ; a fora- 
minifor. 

reticnlarly (r6-tik'u-lilr-li), adr. So as to be 
reticulate ; in a reticular manner. 


3. Anruul witli ii net; hence, skilful to entan- 
gle. 

Hcliohistir retiari! verHutlllty of logic. ColMridffe. 

n. W.; pi. rvliarUs (-ri/i). 1. Sain«» as reti- 

aritts, — 2. A roiiary spider; a member of the 

PcNari/r. 

reticence (ret'i-sens), w. f< OF. reticence, P. 
rflivmvv = Sj>. l*g. rcUceneia = It,, retieensa, < 
L. rvtivenUa, silence, < retieci}{U)H, silent, reti- 
cfsiit: see rr/oYJwf.l 1, The factor character 
of being reticent; a disposition to keep, or the 
keeping of, one's own counsel; the state of be- 
iiifj sihuit; reservation of one’s thoughts hr 
opinions. 

Many tiiiii'H, 1 win, u smilr, a or keeping Riloiico, 

limy well exprcHu u apuech, und make It more eniplmtlcul. 

iltdland, tr. of J^liitarch, p. 841. 

1 found, 

luBtead of Bconifiil pity or pure Bcorn, 

Hufsh hno renurve aiuI noble reticr^iiM. 

Teimygtm, OerAlnt. 

2. In rlwl^ apo8ioi»esiN.«B3m. 1. lleaerve, tacitur- 
nity. 

reticencv (ret'j-sen-si), n. [As retieenee (see 
-ry).] Koticemui*. /w/p. IHel 
reticent (ret'i-sjmt), a, [< L. retieen(t-)8, ppr. 
of rvtieercy be silent, < again, 4* taeere, be 
silent: see Uieit,'] l)is[iOKeu to be silent; re- 
served; not apt to speak about, or reveal any 
matters : as, he is very reticent nhout his affairs. 

bjNUi thlH he 1 b imtiinillv reti4xnt. 

Lawh, To (\ilerldge. (IjcUham.) 

Mr. (Ilegg, like nil men of IiIn Htuinp, wub extremely reft- 
eetU about IiIb will. iJeorne Hlud, Mill on the KIobb, 1. 1«. 


The outer Burfaoe of the chorion 1 b reHetUarly ridged. 

Owen, Anat. 

reticnlary (ro-tik'u-la-ri), a. [< NL. retieidaris: 
see reticular '. ] Same as reticular. 

Tlie Ahine, of a vile, reddlRh-drah color, and all cut into 
a retieulary work of hrancheB, . . . wan far from beautiful 
about Aoiterdam. Carlyle, in Froiide(hife in London, xx.). 

reticulate (rf-tik^)-lat), a. [= P. rMicuU = Pg. 
reticulado = It. retmdato, < L. rctioulatue, made 
like a net, < reticulum, a little net : see reticule,] 
Netted; resembling network; having distinct 
lines or veins crossing as in network; covered 
with netted lines. Hpeclflcally — (a) In xotil., having 
dlBtlnct linea or velna crosHlng like network, (ft) In 
mirutraL, applied to mliiernlH occurring In parallel llherB 
cruBaod by other flberB which are also imrAllel, ao as to ex- 
hibit meBiiuB like thoae of a net. (e) in hot : (1) RoBcm- 
bllng network ; netted or muBh-like ; retifom : said cape- 
clally of a venation. (2) Netted- veined ; retlnerved ; said 
of leaves or other ortmtis. See neUed-veined, and cuts 1 to 
6 under nermin'o»t.— Mtlculate tarsus, in tar- 

MoinetatarBUB covered with retlcnlatlonB produced uy nu- 
inorouB Bniall platuii separated by lines of ImprcBsion. The 
reticulate tarsuB Is specially distinguished from the eeutel- 
late tarmu, and also from the lamimUe or httoUd tarem. Bee 
reticulation, 2, and cuts under tmted and ecutdlate. 

reticulate (ro-tik'u-lat), v . ; prot. and p}>. re~ 
ticulated, ppr. rcUcukUmj, [< reticulate, a.] 
I. trans. To form into network ; cover with in- 
torscctiug lines resembling network. [Bare.] 

Spurs or ramifications of high mountalna making down 
from the Alps, and, as It were, reticultding these provinces, 
give to the valllus the pridectlon of a particular iiiclosure 
to each. Jejffereon, To La Fayette (( 'orrespondenoe, II. 106). 

n. intrane. In cool, to cross irregularly so 
as to fonn meshes like those of a net: as, lines 
wliich reticulate on a surface. 


reticle (nd'i-kl), u. [< P. rHicutc, a not: see 
reticuU .] Same us reticule, 2. 

I'ho retidr [of the transit-tolescfipel Is a network of flue 
spider liiifH placed In the focus of the objective. 

Hewetnnb and Holden, Astron., p. 7fl. 

reticula, n. Plural of reticulum. 
reticular (ro-tik'u-liir), a. [rr P. reticulaire = 
Sp. Pg. retihular retiemarv, < NL. *retieu- 
Unis,< L. reticulum, a Utth^ not: see reticule.] 
1. Pormed like a net or of network. Hence, by 
extension — 2. Having many similar openings 
whit'll are large' in ]iroport,ion to the solid parts. 
— 3. Like a network; onlauglod; complicated. 

The law (In England] is hllntl, crooked, and perverse, 
but sure and cn|UiU : its Hdiiilnlstmtiun is on the practice 
of by gone ages, slow, retunUar, tioiiipllcatod. 

The Century, XXVI. 82*A 


reticulated (rc-tik'h-la-ted), p. a. [< rcHculato 
+ -ed*<^.] Same as reticulate., a.~ Reticulated 
glaes. Reticulated head-dress. Hameas 

ereepim. - Reticulated Hue, a line formed of a succes- 
sion of loops or links, like a chain ; a catenulated line. 
( Hare, j— Reticulated masonry. Bame as rdiculaied 
leorlr.— Reticulated mlorometOT, a reticule or network 
in oqual squares, intended to he placed lii the focus of a 
telescope and be viewed generally by a h>w power. Such 
an iiistminent is useful in sunie soiie-work.— Reticu- 
lated moldinB, in arch., a molding oniamonted with 



Retiailatad Molding.— Walls of Old Barum, Willsiilre, England. 


4. In anat., forming or formi'd bv reticulation; 
rctial; full of interstices; cancellatc; areolar; 
cellular: as, reticular substance, tissue, or mem- 
brane, which is the areolar or cellular or ordi- 


nary coimoctivi' tissiu*. The rote miicosum of 
the skin is sometimes specifically called the re- 
ticular hod If. See Reticular cartilage, a 

cartilage In whloli the matrix Is permeated with yellow 
elastic fibers. Also eolletl elaetic fibrtteartUafle, jfeMow 
elaetie. eartffape.— RstiCUlar formation, the fnnnatiu 
rotleularis, a formation occupying the anterior and lateral 
area of the oblongata dorsaa of the pyramids and lower 
olives and extending up into the ptins (and muHencepha- 
Ion). I'he ninth, tenth, and eleventh nerves mark its lat- 
eral boundaries. It presents Interlacing longitudinal and 
transverse fibers wltli interspersed ganglloti-oella These 
cells are more frequent in the lateral parts, or formatio 
retteularis grlsea, which are marked on from the medi- 
an parts, or formatio reticularis alba, by the hypoglossal 
nerve-roots. — Rat>nn1ar la^wina., Beetonisna.— RotiOU- 
lar layer of akin, the deeper-lying part of the corluiu, 
lielow the iiapillary layer. 

reticularB (ro-tik-fi-la'ro), ft. [NL., nent. of 
^rcticularia : see rcVtcwlf/r.] The reticular epi- 
dermal layer, more fully called corpus reticu- 
tare; the rete mucosum (which see, under rcte), 

BetidlUuria^ (re-tik-u-la'ri-ll), n. pi INL., 
neut. pL of *rcti‘eulari's, reticular: see rettcule.] 
PoraminiferouB protozoans: a synonym of For- 


A fillet Interlaced In vari- 
ous ways like network, or 
otherwise formed so as to 
present a meshed appeal^ 

Alice. It is found ohiefly tn 
buildings in the Bysoimne 
and Romanesque styles. Roticuinteti Molding. 

-Rctloulated work, a 

variety of masoniy wherein the stones are square and laid 
lozeiigewise, so that the Joints resemble the meshes of a 
not This form of masonry was very common among the 




Aadent Roman RstkuUtsd Woriu 


ratterof 


Romany in Auvergne in Vranoe In the middle Mea imd 
elsewhere. Also known as Beealsoont 

lwticiiStely(r?-tik'fl-lftt-li),adc. Bo as to form 
a network or reticulation. 


Generally the sporangium contains, besides the eporesi 
a etructure called the Capillitium, consisting sometimes 
of small thin-walled tubes anastomosing reUeulately. 

SaehM, Botany (tranaX p. 276. 

reticulate-veined (re-tik'u-lfit-v&nd},a. Net- 
ted— veined 

reticnlation (rf-tik-u-lA'shpn), n. [ss F. 
culation 3= It. reticulazione; < reticulate 4- -ion.] 
1. The character of being reticulated or net- 
like ; that which is reticulated ; a network, or 
an anangement of veins, etc., resembling one. 


It Is curious to observe the minute retieulatume of ty^ 
anny which he had begun already to spin about a whole 
people, while cold, venomoua and patient he watched his 
victims from the oeutre of his web. 

MaUey, Dutch Republic, I. 279. 


The Ithlcomata [of Calamitee vndtUaluM] ... arc beau- 
tifully covered with a cellular reticulation on the thin 
bark, and show occasional round arooles marking the 
points of exit of the rootlets. 

Davmn, Geol. Hist Flants, p. 108. 

2. In omith.f one of the plates or small scales the 
assemblage of which makes the tarsus of a bird 
reticulate; also, the whole set of such plates, 
and the state of being reticulate : distinguishea 
from scutellation and lamination. The individual 
reticulations may be quite regularly slz-sideil, like the 
cells of honeycomb, or of various other figures. Reticu- 
lation of the sides and back of the tarsus often concurs 
with scutellation on the front. The impressed lines may 
be mere creases in uniformly soft Integument, somewhat 
like those of Uie human palm, or they may aeparate hard, 
roughened, or grannlated retioulationa. It is most char- 
acteristic of the feet of wading and swimming birds to 
riiow reticulation, and of those of land-birds to lie scutel- 
late or lamlnato, or both. 

3. A method of copying a painting or drawing 
by the help of threads stretched across a frame 
so as to form squares, an equal number of pro- 
portional squares boiug made on the canvas 
or paper on which the copy is to be made. 

reticiue (ret'i-kul), n. [< F. reticule, a net for 
the hair, a reticule, < L. reticulum, nout.^ also 
rcticulus, m., a little net, reticule, double dim. of 
rete, a not: see rcte. Doublet of reticU,] 1. 
A bag, originally of network, but later of any 
formation or material, carried by women in the 
hand or upon the arm, and answering the pur- 
pose of a pocket. 

There were five loads of straw, but then of those a lady 
could take no more than her reHeule could cany. 

De Quineey, Spanish Nun. 
Dear Muse, 'tis twenty years or more 
Since that enchanted, nlrv time 
When yon came tapping at my door. 

Your retieule stutfod fun of rhyme. 

T. B. Aldrich, At Twoaoore. 

2. An attachment to a telescope, consisting 
of a network of lines ruled on glass or of fine 
libers crossing each other. Those may form squares 
as in the reticulated micrometer, or they may be arranged 
meridionally, except two at right angles or perhaps one 
nearly at right angles or otherwise. Also rmeiU. 

3. Same as reticulum, 1. 

EeticnlOBa (re-tik-u-lo'sk), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of *reticulosus, '< L. reticulum, a little net: 
see reticule.] Same as Eeticulariai. 

reticulOBO (r^-tik'u-lds), a. In entom., minutely 
or finely reti'onlate. 

reticullim (r$-tik'u-1um). n, ; pi. reticula 
[NL., < L. reticulum, a littlo net: see reticule 
and rcHcie.] 1. A network. Also reticule,^ 
2. Neuroglia. Kdlliker. — 3. The network which 
pervades the substance of the cell and nucleus 
inclosing the softer portions of the protoplasm. 
— 4. Tho second stomach of a ruminant j that 
part of a quadripartite stomach which is be- 
tween the rumen or paunch and the omasum, 
psalteriiim, or manyplies; the hood or honey- 
comb-bag: so called from the reticulation of 
the ridges into which the mucous membrane is 
thrown up. It makes the best part of tripe. See 
cuts under ruminanf and Ttagulidm. — 6. In hot., 
any reticulated structure; sometimes, speoifi- 
eaDy, the fibrous web at the base of the petiole 
in some palms. — 6. leap.] A southern constel- 
lation, introduced by La Caillo. Also Itetieulus 
JRhomhoidalis. 

lettered (r6-tyftr-s&')» [Heraldic F.,< OF. 
retiers, a third part of a third, < re-, again, 4; 
tiers, third: see tierce.] In her., divided fesse^ 
wise into three equal parts, each of which is 
subdivided fessewise and bears three tinctures, 
which are tho same in their order in each of the 
three parts ; barry of nine, of three suooessive 
tinctures thrice repeated, as gules, or, sable, 
gules, or, sable, gules, or, sable. 



BaMto [NL., n«ni pi. of 

retiferua : see re^fmmaJ] A family of De Blain- 
vilfe’B oervioobranohiate Paracg^halophora her- 
mop^rodi to, based on the genus PateUa; the true 
limpets. See PateUidm. 
retiieroilB (r^-tif'e-ms), a. [< Nil. reitferusy < 
L. retcy a net, <f rmre ss E. bear^,'] Having a 
rote or retia; reticulate, 
ratiform (re'ti-fdrm), a, [< OP. retifartney F. 
retiforme as Pg. It. retiformcy < NL. rettformiSy < 
L. retCy a net, + fimnay shape.] 1 . In anaU and 
soiiLy retial; like a network or rete in form or 
appearance; reticular: as, ihfsrcHform coat of 
the eyeball. — 2. In hoUy net-like; reticulate. — 
Betiformoonneotlye tissue. ^ adenoid tiuue, under 

adetwid, 

retina (ret'i-nj), «. [s OP. retincy recMnr, F. 
rdtine as Sp. Pg. It. retinUy < NL. reiinoy retina: 
so called because resembling 
fine network, < L. retOy a net: 
see rete.'] The innermost and 
chiefly nervous coat of the pos- 
terior part of the eyeball, be- 
tween the choroid coat and 
the vitreous humor, it extonds 
from tlui ontrance Into tho eyeball of 
the optic nerve toward the crystalllno 
lens, tormlnatinor in the ora sermta. 

A modifled division of the retinal 
Btruotore ii^ however, continued for- 
ward as the pars ciliaris retln». The 
retina consists of a delicate and com- 

8 lex expansion and modification of 
lie optic nerve, supported a net- 
work of connective iissne. It may be 
dividcfl into ten layers: (1) internally, 
next the hyaloid membrane of the 
vitreous humor, the internal limiting 
membrane, (ormetl of the expanded 
bases of the fll>er8 of Mtillcr ; (2) the 
fibers of the optic nerve ; (8) layer of 
ganglion -cells ; (4) internal moleonlar 
or granular layer; (6) inner nuclear 
layer : (6) external molecular or gran- 
ular layer; (7) external nuclear lay- 
er ; (8) external limiting membrane, 
which is connectiHl with the ends of 
M filler's fibers; (9) layer of rods and 
ooiuui, or bacillary layer; (10) pigmen- 
tary laver. In the center ox the back 
part or the retina, near the line of 
the optic axis, is the macula lutea, the 
most sensitive part of the retina ; and 
in the center of the macula is a de- 


6123 

flnrely If tom and length were originally i 

tiona, reUfuU rectangles onght not to become aonte or ob- 
toML and llnee ought not to alter their relative lengths as 
they do. IT. Jomes, Mind, Xil. 627. 

Rgttnil gppplaxy, hemorrhue into the tisanes of the 
retina.— -Itgragl h^rlgOII, Helmholts’s tenn for the 
horisontal plane which passes tlirough the transverse 
axil of the eyeUall.— BgtlXllI image, the image of ex- 
ternal objects formed on the retina.— Retinal ischemia, 
partial or complete anemia of the retina, oansod l>y con- 
traction of one or more branches of the art«>ria centralis 



Dlagrntntiintic View 
nf n Section of the Ner- 
voiiK r.lcmcnts of the 
KcUiiit, the inerciv 
connective elcmenth 
liein^ not repruttented : 
nitt|{nifird about t^i 
fUaiiietcnt: the rod's; 
r, the cones; d', r', 
granules of the outer 
nuclear layer, witli 
which these are cnii- 
nerte<l; if, tf, inter- 
woven very delicate 
nervous flliers of the 
outer molecular layer, 
from which hnc ner- 
vous filaments bearing 
granules of the Inner 
nuclear layer y.y jm>- 
ceed toward the front 
surface: jf, continua- 
tion of thesefintrnerves 
in the inner molecular 
layer, which become 
coiivolute<l and inter- 
woven with tlie pro- 
cesHes of the ganglion- 
ic corpiixrles h, A / $', 
expansmn of the fibers 
of the optic nerve. 


S ressiun, the fovea centralis, in which 
lie rods arc absent. Tlio color of the 
macula is due to a yellow pigment 
About one tenth of an inch intenially 
to the fovea is the point of entrance 
of the optic nerve with its central ar- 
tery; the retina Is incomplete at this 
point, and constitutes the blind 
spot* The norvc-fibers have been 
estimated to niiiniior 400^000 broad 
and as many narrow fibers, and for 
each fiber there are 7 cones, 100 
rods, and 7 pigraont-cells. The retina 
serves the pur|M)sc of vision in being the organ through 
or by means of which vibrations of luminiferous other ex- 
cite the optic nerve to its appropriate activity. Bee eife^ . 
—Central artery and vein of retina. See emorat. - 
Ooarctate retina, a funnel-shaped condiUou of the reti- 
na, due to the accumulation of fluid between the retina 
and the choroid.— EpUepgy Of tbe retina. Beo rpUepejt. 
—Pigmentary layer Of the retina. Seopigwentary. -^ 
Rod-and-oone layer of the retina, a layer composed of 
minute elongated cylindrical and flask-Bhaped uieroonts 
arranged vertically to the pigmentary layer of the retina, 
and parallel to one another. Also callea ooiutnnar layer, 
baeiuar layer, baeUlary lauer, stratum bacUloaum, etratum 
cylindrtirum, Jaeob'a tnernhrane, Jaeobian metnbrane. 

retinaculum (rot-i-nak'u-lum), n.; pi. retinacula 
(-la) . r= F . rMinacXoy < L. retinaculumy a hand, 
tother, rialter, tie, < retineroy liold back : see re- 
tain.] 1 . In bot. : (a) A viscid gland belon^nfC to 
tho stigma of orchids and asdepiads, and hold- 
ing the poUen-Tnasses fast. (6) The persistent 
and indurated hook-like funiciduB of the seeds 
in most Acanihacex. A. Gray. — 2. In anat.y a 
restriiining band; a bridle or frennm: applied 
to such flbrous structures as those which nind 
down tho tendons of muscles; also to the bridle 
of the ileocmcal valve. — 3. In entonUy specifi- 
cally, a small scale or plate which in some in- 
sects checks undue protrusion of the sting. — 
4. In aurg.y an instrument formerly usea in 
operations for hernia, etc.— Ratinaonla of Mor- 
gignl, or retinaonla of tho Ueoomoal valve, Uie mem- 
branous ridge formed by the coalescence of the valvular 
segments at each end of the openhig between the ileum 
and the colon. Also called /r«na.---Rett]iaoalum poro- 
neomxil, a fibrous band which holds hi place tho tendons 
. of the peroneal muscles os they pass through the grooves 
on the outer side of the ooloanenm.— Rotinaonlnm ton- 
lUwwwiw a transverse band of fibrous tlssne which in the 
region of joints posses over the tendons, and serves to 
hold them close to the bone, as the annular ligaments of 
the wrist and the ankle. 

retilial (ret'l-nal), a. [< retina 4* -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the retina: as, retinal structure; 
expansion ; rdfinalimages. 


green translucent variety of serpentine, from 
Canada, having a resinous aspect. 

retinerVed (r6^ti-n6rvd), a. [< L. rete, not, + 
nervufiy nerve, + -ed^.] In bot.y nottod-veined ; 
reticulate. 

retinite (ret'i-nit), n. [sB F. rHiniiCy < Or. 
vtty resin (see reitin)y + 1. Ilighgatc 

resin.— 2. One of the French names for piteh- 
stone or obsidian, occasionally used in this 
sense by writers in English, especiallv in trans- 
lating from tho French. Bee cut wmXf^rJluitial. 

retimtiB (ret-i-ni'tis), n. [NL., < retina + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the retina.— Albuminuric reti- 
nitis, retinitis caused by blight's disease. - Slabetio 
retinitis, retinitis occurring in diabetes.— Nephritic 
retinitis. Bee nepAritie.— Retinitis pigmentosa, a 
chronic interstitial oonnective-tlssiie proliruralion of all 
the layers of the eye, with development of piginont due to 
a proliferation of tho pigment-layer, and with final atro- 
phy of tho optic nerve. 

retinochoroiditlB (ret ^ i - no - ko - roi - di'tis), n, 
[NL., < retina + choroid 4* -iW#.] In pathol., 
same as clunriorelinitiH. 

retiXLOgen (ret^i-uo-jen), n. [< Nl^. retinny roli- 
na, 4- -gen, producing : see -gen.] The outer one 
of two layers into which the ectoderm of the 
embryonic eye of an arthrojiod may bi> differ- 
entiated: distinfinilBhed from gangliogen. 

retinoid (ret'i-noid), a. [< (Ir. resin, + 

cMoc, form.] Kesin-like or resiuiform ; resem- 
bling a resin. 

retinophora(ret-i-nof'o-r!l), w.; pLreUnophone 
(-re ), [N L. , < rctinay rt'tina, 4- Or. n> 

= E. hear^.] One of those cells of the embry- 
onic eye of arthropods which secrete the chili- 
nous crystallino cone on that surface which is 
toward the axis of the ommatidiiim. Also called 
vitrclia. 

retinoscopy (ret'i-ml-sko-pi), n. [< NL. retina 
4- (Ir. CKoma, < CKomiv, view.] 1. Bkiascopy. — 
2. Examination of the retina with an ophtnal- 
nioscope. 

retinoudascopy, n. Bame as skiascopy. 

Betinospora (ret-i-nos'mi-rjl), n. [ N L. ( Biebold 
and Zuccarini, 1842), < Gi\ ftyThr/, resin, 4- mrop/i, 
seed.] A f orraor genus of coniferous tri'cs, now 
united to Chant secypariSy from wliich it lias been 
distinguished by the conspicuous reMin-duclH in 
the seed-coat. Several specios arc often cultivated in 
America under the name retinoeji»ra. They arc also 
tmown vaJajwneee eypreee—C. (if.) uhhtm as tiic Jajmteee 
tree-qfdhe^mn, C. {R.)pi«ifeTa as eawara. I'licy nn> lii use 
for lawn-decoration, and for hedges, oB|H)clally the g(»ldfii 
retinospora, consisting of cultivated varieties (var. aurea) 
«if both these specie^ with yellowish foliage. 

retinue (ret'i-nu, fonnorly re-tin 'h), w. [< ME. 
retcnucy < OF. retenue, a rotiiiue, F.rctenuey re- 
serve, modesty (= Pr, retempala ; ML. reflex re- 
tenuta)y fern, of rctenu, pp.'of retenir, < L. rcH- 
nerCy retain : see retain j] 1 . A body of retainers ; 
a suite, as of a prince or other great personage ; 
a train of persons; a cortege ; a procession. 
Not only, sir, tilts your all-1 icciisod fool, 

But other of your insolent retinue 

Du hourly carp and quarrel. Stiak., I^car, 1. 4. 221. 

To horse we got, and so 
Went forth In long retinue following up 
The river as It narrow’d te the hills. 

Tennyaon, PrineoBS, 111, 

2. An accompaniment ; a concomitant. [Hare.] 
The lung reUnw of a prosperous reign, 

A senes of successful yearn. 

Dryden, Threnodia Aiigustalis, 1. 607. 

To have at one's retinuet, tn iiavo retained by one. 

Ho hadde oek wenches at hia retenue. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 66. 

retinnla (re-tin'u-lft), m.; pi. retinulw (-1§). 
[NL., dim. of refirm, rotina: soe retina.] Jn en- 
tom.y a group of combined retinal cells, bearing 
a rhabdom. Gegenbaury i ’omp. Aiiat. (trans. ), 
p. 264. 

retimilar ( re-tin 'u-ljlr), a. L< retinula 4- -ar^.] 
Of or pertaining to a retinnla. 

retipea (rS'ti-ped), a. [< L. rctCy a net, 4- pcs 
(po^ ss E. foot.] Having reticulate tarsi, as 

rMnep (rf-tir'ft-si), n. [Irreg. < reHre 4- -acy, 
appar. amr the analogy of pritfooy.] Ketire- 
ment ; seolusiou. [Becent.] 


retire 

The two windows were draped with sheets, ... the 
female mind cherishing a prcfndlce in favor of tvfiraey 
during the night-oapped periods of existeiuai. 

L. M. Alcotif Hospital Sketches, p. 61. 
. Ho,... . in explanation of his motive for smdi remorse- 
lim nSthirif, says : "1 am engaged in a business in which 
my stondtog would be seriously compromised if It were 
known 1 1^ written a novel." 

The Critic, March 1, 1884, p. 97. 

retirade (rot-i-rikl'). »'• [< t'- retirade (=r Bp. 
Pg. (mint.) retirada » It. ritirata), < retircTy re- 
tire: see retire. Cf. tirade.] Iwfort., a kind of 
retrenchment in tho body of a bastion or other 
work, to which a gandsou may retreat to pro- 
long a defense. It usually consists of two faces, 
which make a rodntering angle, 
retiral (r^-tlr'al), n. [< retire + -<^.1 The act 
of retiring or withdrawing ; siieciflcally* the act 
of taking up and paying a bill when due: as, 
the refi/vd of a bill. Cotgrare. {Imp. IHct.) 
retire (re-tir')i r.; pret. and pp. retiredy ppr. 
retiring. ’ [< liF. retirvi'y F. retirer (= Pr. Bp. 
Pg. retirar = It. ritirare), retire, withdraw, < 
rr-,back, 4- D>rr,draw: see and cf. of tiro.] 

1. trans. 1, To draw back; take or lead back ; 
cause to move backward or retreat. 

He, our ho|K', might have retirml bis power, 

And driven into despair an oneniy's lunic. 

Shak., Rich. TI., ii. 2. 4a 
Tho bwks between her chamber and his will, 

Each one, by him onforcoil, retirea his word. 

Shak., Liicrecc, 1. 808. 

2t. To take away; withdraw; remove. 

Whero the sun is nresent all the year, 

And never doth retire bis gultlen ray. 

Sir ./. Daeiea, iinniortel. of Soul, Dod. 
1 will retire my favorable presenci* from (liein. 

Ijeif/htoH, Works (ed. Carter), p. 800. 

3t. To lead ajiart from others; bring into re- 
tirement; remove as from a comi»any or a fre- 
(inented place into soclusion: gtqieraily with a 
reflexive pronoun. 

Hesuech you, give me leave to retire tnyaelf. 

Shak., (.'or., 1. .8. 30. 
(loud Dioclesiaii, 

Weary of pomp and state, retires himae\f. 

With a small train, to a most prlvute grange 
In Iioinbanly. 

Fletcher {and amAhor 7), rropbetess, v. (cho.). 

4. To withdraw; separate; abstract. 

Let ns suppose . . . the soul of (.’ostor, wlillc ho Is sleep- 
ing, retired from his bmly. 

I/veke, Iniinan I Understanding, II. 1. 1 12. 
So soon OB you wake, retire piiir mind Into pure silence 
from all thoughts and ideas of worldly things. 

J*enn, Advice to Chlldrtm, li. 

5. Hpecifically, to remove from active st^rvieo ; 
])lace on the retired list, as of the army or 
navy. — 6. To recover; red«M*ra; regain by the 
payment of a snm of money; hence, specifi- 
eally, to withdraw from eirculatioii by taking 
up and paying: as, to retire tho bonds of a 
railway company; to retire a bill. 

If be be furnisbml with supplies for the retiring of his 
old wardrobe from pawn. 

tt. Jftnatm, Cynihla's Revels, it. 1. 
Many of these IBtaie banks) were in being before the 
pnnetmentof the national Imiiktng law, declined reorgani- 
sation under its terms, and were obliged to retire their 
circulation. ilarper'a Mag., LXXX. 460. 

n. intrans. 1. To draw back; go back; re- 
turn. 

Hell say In Troy, when he retirea, 
llie Oredan dames ore sunburnt, and not worth 
The sidlnter of a lance. Shak., T. and (\, 1. .8. 281. 
At hiB command the uprooted hills retired 
Each to his place. MilUm, I'. 1... vi. 781. 

2. To draw back ; fall back ; retreat, ns from 
battle or danger. 

llio winter coming on, and sickness gmwlng 
Upon our soldiers, we will retire to Calais. 

Shak., Hen. V., III. 3. 50. 
Here Nature first liegins 
Her farthest verge, and (liaos tu retire 
As from her utmost works^ a broken foe. 

Milbm, r. L., li. 1088. 
At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 
I saw the snare, and 1 retihd. 

Tennyaan, l4idy Clara Vero do Vere. 

3. To withdraw; go away or apart; depart.; 
especially, to betake one’s self, as from a com- 
pany or a freqneiilt'd place, into privacy; go 
into retirement or Heclusion; in the army or 
navy, to go voluntarily on tho retired list. 

If you be pleased, retire into my cell 
And there reiMise. Shak., Temiiest, Iv. 1. 161. 
The mind contracts herself, and shrinketli in, 

And to herself she gladly doth retire. 

Sir J. Daviea, Immortal, of Bottl, Int 
Q. Mary dying a little after, and bo IPbllip] retiring, 
there could be nothing done. UoweU, Ltitters, I. vl. 8. 
Banish’d therefore by his kindred, he refirM into Greece. 

MUUm, Hist Rng., L 
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Ifnir oft we uw the itin r^Mrs. 

And burn the threeliold of the night 

TBimymn, The Voyage. 

4. To withdraw from huHincsH or activf^ lifo. 
— 5. Specifically, to >?o to bed. 

BatitHed that hia wife had not been fwjm home that 
ereiiing, ... he fell lnb> raptiirea with her. . . . They 
then aat down to half nn hour a cheerful c<»nverHntlon, af- 
ter which Uiey retired all in tlie moat perfect goo*! Iiumour. 

tiHilin*/, A Til el iu, x. 3. 

Our latidlRTly'a daughter aald, the otlier evening, that 
ahe waa going to retire; wlioreunon . . . the aiduTolrnla* 
treaa |aaldj ... in gooii plain Kiigllah that It wna her 
bed-time. O. H'. /lUiru^, Autocrat, ix. 

6, ToHlopphack; rccodo; rctroai. 

The groundh which on the right aapire, 

In dlninuHM /n>nri the view retire. 

T. Jutrnell, Night-JMeco on Death. 

■>83nL 1 and 2. To dcxwirt, reecdi*. See retreat^. 

retire (n;-tir'), It. [.-r: If. rtiliro ; fruiii the verb: 
Hoe n;///V', r. ) 1. 1’lic aid of rotiriu#/; with- 

drawal. Sticeinridl.v (at) lleturn ; removal to u former 
place or poHitlon. 

Hhc conJiircK him hy high almighty .love . . . 

'riiiit ti> IiIh hurrow'd bed he make retire. 

Shak., buerece, 1. 578. 

(61) Retreat, cHpccially in war. 

Kroni off our towera we might 1)ehold, 
from IliHt to liiHt, the unnet and retire 
Of both your urmieH. Sfiak., K. John, II. 1. .T2A. 
Tint chiiBlng the eiiomie ho fan'e for our recouorio as 

{ Miudcr and arrowea wanted, the Bpaiiliu'deH pmieluliig 
])Ih reiiiriicd and In our iiionH renre they alowe six of 
them. Jlakluut'e (lUoUtd in Jt. Edon*H Firat 

(JkM)kBoti Amerieii(ed. Arbor), p. xx. 
fc) Betininient; withdrawal Into privacy or aocluHion; 
hence, a Htate of retirement. 

Eve . . . with audible lament 
Discovor’d huoii the place of her retire.. 

Milton. V. L., xl. 2G7. 
By aomc freakfiil chance he made retire 
From hlM compaulonH, and Het forth t4i walk. 

Keats, Lamia, i. 

2t. A j»lacc of ndircTnciit or withdrawal. 

ThiH worldH gay Hhowes, which we admire, 

Be )>iit value Hhadowiw to UiIh safe retyre 
Of llhi, which hum in lowliiieMHe ye lead. 

SiMniser. K. Q., VI. Ix. 27. 
And unto Oiilala (L» hiB stniiig rettre) 

With speed hotaktsB him. 

Daniel. Civil WarM. vii. 18. 

Sf. Repair; roHort. 

All his liehavioura did make their retire 
To the court of IiIh eye, peeping Uioroiigh doHire. 

ifhai., L. L. 1., il. 1. 284. 

retired (r^-tini'), p.^i. fl^p.of 1. Se- 

cluded from socitdy or fnmi piihlic notice ; apart 
from public view. 

Hliice the exile tif Pont hiitnuB, iiuiat retired 
llaili her life been. Khak., (^yinheline, ill. 0. SO. 

And add to these retired iioisure. 

That ill trim gardena tiikea hia pleaaure. 

Milton, 11 J^enaeroao, L 40. 

2. Withdrawn from public comprohcnBioii or 
knowledge; private; secret. 

lAiigiinge moat atiewa a man : Bpoak, that I may aee 
thee. It aprlnga out of the moat retired and inmoat parts 
of iia. !L Jonstiit, Diacovoriea, Oratio Imago Aiilmi. 

Those ileepe and retired llToughta which, with every man 
dtrlatianlty biHtructed, ought to ho moat frequent 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., 1. 

8. Withdrawn from buHiiiess or active life; 
having given up InisiJiess: us, a retired mer- 
chant. 

Roaiiiie seem’d to me one of the plcnaant«st and moat 
agreeable ])lacea imaginable for a retyred person. 

KiH’lyn, Diary, Sept 20, 1644. 
Thu Engliali lortl la n retired atiopkeeper, and has the 
projiidleea and timlditiea of that profeaslon. 

Kmerstm, W. 1. Kmiuicipatlon. 

4. Given to seclusion ; inclining to retirement; 
also, characteristic of a rctirtHl life. 

' There waa one old lady of retired hnbitH, but who had 
been inueh in Italy. IMiver. My Novel, x. 2. 

Retired flank, in/orf., a flank having an are of a circle 
with its oonvoxlty turned toward the rear of the work.— 
Retired Hat, in the army and navy, a list on which the 
names of ofltcora disabled for active service are placiMl. In 
the Fiiited State! navy, all ofliocra between the grades of 
vice-admiral and lieutenatit-commander must be retirerl 
at the age of alxty-two, and any ofllcer may be retired on 
application after forty yean of service; In the United 
States army, any ofllcer is retired on application after 
forty yeara of service, and any i^oer after loriy-tlve years 
of service, or at the age of sixty-two, may be retired at the 
dlsci'etion of the Ih'csident. Oltlcers on the retired list 
can be onlored on duty only in case of war. 
retiredly (re-tir'od-li), adv. In a retired man- 
ner ; iu solitude or i>rivaoy. 7iim. IHct. 
retiredneSB (re-tir'ed-nes), n. The character 
or state of beiiig retired; seclusion; privacy; 
reserve. 

This king, with a toad-1 Ike retiredttess of mind, hiftl suf- 
fered, and well remembered what he had suffered, from 
the war in Thessalla. Sir J*. Sidney, Arcadia, iL 
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I am glad you make this right use of this sweetnesa 
This BwenreUrednest. 

FUUher {and another ?), PropheteM, ▼. a 

retirement (rfi-tir'ment), n. [< OF. (and F.) 
retirement ar Bp. retifamiento ss Pg. retiramento 
= It. ritiramento; as retire + -menU] 1. The 
act of retiring or withdrawing from action, ser- 
vice, use, sight, public iiotii'e, or company; 
withdrawal : as, the retirement of an army from 
battle; the retirement of bonds; the retirement 
of invalid soldiers from service ; retirement into 
the country. 

I beseech your majesty, make up. 

Lost your retiremetU do amaxe your friends. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., v. 4. 6. 
With the retirement of ticneral Bcott came the executive 
duty of appointing in his stead a geiicral-in-cbief of the 
army. Linroln, in Kaymond, p. I7a 

2. The state of being potinul from society or 
public life ; seclusion ; a private manner of life. 

nia addiction was to courses vain, . . . 

And never noted in him any study, 

Aliy retirerrumt, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

StMk., Hen. V., 1. ]. 58. 
Men of such a disposition generally affect retirement, 
and absence from public affairs. 

Datum, Moral Fables, ill., Expl. 
Few that CTUirt JMdrement. are aware 
Of half the toils they iiiitst encounter there. 

Cowjmr, Ketirenient, 1. 600. 

3. Tlie state of being abstract.ofJ or withdrawn. 
Who can And it rcasotiahle that the soul should, in Its 

retirement, during sleep, have at) many hours’ thoughts, 
and yet never light on any of those ideas it liorrowoa nut 
from sensation or reflection. 

tjoeke, J1 liman Understanding, II. L i 17. 

4. A retired or Hcquestcred place ; a place to 
wbicb one withdraws for privacy or freedom 
from public or social cares. 

The King, air. . . . 

Is in his retirement niai-vellouB distempered. 

Slaik., Hamlet, ill. 2. 812. 
A prison is but a retirement, and opportunliy of sorions 
thoughts, to a person whosir sjiiiit is confined, and apt to 
sit still, and desires no enlargeniiMit beyond the uancels 
of the iNidy. Jer. Tayltnr, Works (ed. 1885), I. 251. 

5t. Recovery; retrieval. 

There be a sort of inoodliv hot-brain’d, and nlwayes un- 
odlfy’d consciunces, apt to engage tbir leaders into groat 
and dangerous affaires xiast retirement. 

Milton. Eikonoklastes, xxvili. 
BflSni. 2. Seelueiofi. Londiness, etc. Hue solitude, 
retirer (re-tir'(ir), «. One who retires or with- 
draws. 

retiring (re-tir'ing), fi. [Ppr.of rf;/irc,r.] 1. 
Deparuiig'; retreating; going out. of sight or 
notice. 

There are few men so wise that they cun look even at the 
back of a retiring sorrow with coniposure. 

LouwU, Fireside Travels, p. 86. 

2. Fond of retirement; dispesed to seclusion; 
shrinking from society or i>iil>licity ; reserved. 

ixmls seemed naturally rather n grave, still, retiring 
man. Charlotte lirontt, Shirley, xxlil. 

He |the rhinoceros] developed anlmblenessof limb and 
ferocity of temper that intghl hardly have been expected 
of BO balky and retiring an indf vlduiil. 

P. Ji(Mnson, Lndcr the Sun, p. 172. 

3. Unobtrusive; modest; quiet; subdued: as, 
a person of reUriwj ruaimers. 

She seemed fluttered, ttai, by the circumstance of on- 
turliig a strange honse : for it appeared bur habits were 
most retiring and secluded. Charlotte Bronte, Bhirlt’y, xii. 

Ill general, colours which arc most used for the expres- 
sion of . . . shade have been called retiring. 

Field's Chrtnmiography. p. 46. 

4. Granted to or suitable for one who retires, 
as from public employment or service. 

Blnnlo had his tvftn’n^ pension, and, besides, hod saved 
half his allowance ever since he bad been in India. 

Thackeray, Nowcomea vllL 
»8yn. 2 and 8. Ckry, bashful, diffident, shy. 

EetltelflB (ret-i-td'l§), n. pL [NL., < L. rete. a 
net, + tclft, a web.] A tribe of sedentary spi- 
ders which spin webs whose threads cross ir- 
regularly in all directions. They are known as 
Hne-wcarers. Walck€na.er. 

RetitelariA (ret'i-tf-li'ri-e), w. pi. [NL., as 
RtHtelm + -aH«.] Same as ReUtelas. 
retitelariaji (ret'i-t^la'ri-an), a, and n. 1. a. 
Of or pertaining to the RotttclarUe. 
n. n. A retitelarian spider; arotiary. 

Also retetelarian, 

retoriant, a- and n. Bee rhetorian. 
retorquetf [< OF. retorpter, < L. rfffor- 
querc, turn back: see refarfl.J To turn back; 
cause to revert. [Rare,] 

Shall we, in this detested guises 
With shame, with hunger, and with horror stay, 
Griping our bowels wim r^torqued thoughts. 

Marlowe, Tamborlalne the Great, v. L 887. 
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rfltondon (r^tdr'shgn), n. F. riUtrttUm m Bp. 

retorsion as Fg, reiorstto, < JdL. retorsio(n^, f». 
forfjo(n-), a twisting or bending back, < L. rs- 
torquere, pp. retortus, twist back: see retort^ v, 
Cf . retarmn.'] The act of retorting; retaliation ; 
specifically, in international law, the adoption 
toward another nation or its subjects of a line 
of treatment in accordance with the course 
pursued by itself or them in tlie liko circum- 
stances. It implies peaceful retaliation. Also 
written retortion. 

Reprisals differ from retortion in this, that the essence of 
the fonner consists in seising the proMrty of another na- 
tion by way of security, until it shall nave listened to the 

J ust reclamations of the offended party, while retortion 
ncludes all kinds of measures which do an Injury to an- 
other, similar and equivalent to that which we have ex- 
perienced from him. Wooltey. Introd. to Inter. Law, f 114. 

retort^ (r6-t6rt'), v. [< ME. retortm, retourten, 
retort, refum, < OF. retort (< L. retortm), retor^ 
dre, F. rctordre, also r^torqner, twist back, =s 
Bp. Pg. retoreer = It. ritorcere, < L. retorquere, 
twist pack, turn back, cast back (argmientum 
reUtrquere, retort an argument), < r<y-, back, + 
torqiiere, twist: see tort.) I, trans. If. To twist 
bacK; bend back by twisting or curving; turn 
back. 

It would 1)0 trleil, how . . . the voice viill he oarried in 
an horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which 
is a line retorted; or in some pipe that were sitmous. 

Baoon, Mat. Hist., § 182. 

2t. To throw back; spocifically, to reflect. 

As when his virtues, shining upon others, 

Himt them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. Shak., T. and C., ill. .8. 101. 

Dear sir, retort mo naked to the world 
Rather then lay those burdens on mo, which 
Will stifle me. Brome, Jovial Crew, 1. 

He pass’d 

Long way through hostile scorn, . . . 

And, with retort scorn, his back ho turn’d. 

Milton, 1*. y. 006. 

3t. To cast back; reject; refuse to ai^tceptor 
grant. 

The duke 's unjust 
Thns to retort yonr manifest appeal. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 803. 

4. To return; turn back or repel, as an argu- 
ment, accusation, maimer of treatment, etc., 
upon the originator; retaliate; rarely applied 
to the return of kindness or civility. 

Wh shall retort those kind favours with all alacrity of 
spirit. B. Jormm. Case is Altered, i. 2. 

He . . , discovered the errors of the Roman church, 
retofted the arguments, stated the questions. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835X 11. 76. 
Ho was eminently calculated to exercise that moral pride 
which enables a poet to defy contemporary criticism, to 
retort contcmimrary scorn. Whipple, Kss. and Rev., 1. 284. 

6. To reply resentfully. 

What if thy son 

Prove disobedient, and, reproved, retort 
Wherefore didst thou beget me? 1 sought It not. 

MilUm, P. L., X. 761. 

TL, infrans. If. To curve, twist, or coil back. 
Her hairs as Gorgon's foul retorting snakes. 

Greene, Ditty. 

This line, thus curve and thus orhioular, 

Render direct and perpendicular ; 

But so direct, that In no sort 
It ever may in Biim retort. 

Congrem, An Impossible Thing. 

2. To retaliat e ; turn back an argument, accu- 
satioTi, or manner of treatment upon the origi- 
nator ; especially, to make a resentful reply ; re- 
spond in a spirit of retaliation. 

He took a joke without retorting hy an impertinence. 

O. W. Ilolmet, Old Vol. of Life, p. 43. 
Charles, who could not dissemble his indignation during 
this discourse, tMorted with great acrimony when it was 
concluded. PreecoU, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 

3t. To return. 

xif they retowte axen hy Jerusalem* 

Lydgate, m. Soc. Antiq. 184. f. 24. (HaUiweU.) 

retort^ (r§-t6rt'), n, [< retort^, r.] The act of 
retorting; the repelling of an argument, accu- 
sation. or incivility ; hence, that which is re- 
torted; aretaliatoiy act or remark; especially, 
a sharp or witty rejoinder; a repartee. 

He sent me word, if I said his beard was not out weU, 
he was in the mind it was : this is called the Bekrt Cour- 
teous. Shak., As yon Like it, y. 4. 76. 

The license of wit the lash of criticism, and the retort 
of the libel suit testified to the offleiousness, as well as the 
usefulness of the . . . ‘^knights ot the quill.” 

The uentwry, XL. 814. 

«By]L Seen^MirfM. 

retort^ (re-t6rt')» ft* [< OF. retorte = Bp. Pg. re- 
torta, < ML. *rctorta, a retort, lit. ‘a thing bent 
or twisted,’ being in form identical wi& OP. 
reorte, riorie =s It. riiorta, a band, tie, < ML. 
retoria, a band, tie (of a vine); < L. retorta, 
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fern, of rtHarhu, pp. of reiorquere, twist back : 
866 retortK'i In enem, and the arts, a yesael of 
glass, earaenware. 
metal, etc., employed 
for the purpose of dis- 
tilling or efiooting de- 
composition by the 
aid of heat, qum to- 
torts ar© oommouly used Ketort («) aud Receiver (*). 
for distilling liquids, and 

consist of a llask-shaped tcsscI, to wbich a long neck is 
attached. The liquid to be distilled is placed in the flask, 
and heat is appl led. The products of distillation condense 
in the cold neck of tlie retort, and are collected in a suit- 
able receiver. Retorts are sometimes provided with a 
stopper so placed above the bulb as to permit the intro- 
duction of liquids without soiling the neck. The name is 
also generally given to almost any apparatus in which 
solid substances, such ns coal, wood, or bones, are sub- 
mitted to dtistmctivo distillation, ns retortM for producing 
ooHl*ga«, which vairmuch both in dimensions and in sliapu. 

retort^ (r§-t6rt0» V, t, [< retort'^, n.] In metal,, 
to separate by moans of a retort, as gold from 
an amalgam. Gold is always obtained In the form of an 
amalgam in stamping quarts-rock, and fre<iuently, also, ifi 
washing auriferous detritus with the sluice. The amulgnm 
is placed In an iron retort, and then heated, when the mer- 
cury passes off in vimor and is condensed in a auitnblc re- 
ceiver— the gold, always more or less alloyed with silver, 
rninalning behind. Seo/zefd. 

retorted (ro-t6r'tod), p, a, [l*p. of rctorO^ i?.] 
If. Twistei back; bont back; turned back. 

He flies indeed, but threatens as he flics. 

With heart indignant and retorted eyes. 

Pope, luod, xvll. 120. 

2. In her.,, fretted or interlaced: Haiti espe- 
cially of serpents so arranged as to form a iie- 
riildic knot. 

retorter (re-tOr'tftr), w. One who retorts. 

retort-holder (re-tort'hdl’'dftr), #. A device 
for holding flasks or retorts in applying lieat to 
them, or for convenience at other times, or for 
holtling a funnel, etc. 

retort-house (rn-tdrt'hous), n. That part of a 
gas-works in whicli the retorts are situated. 

retortion (re-lor'shpn), n, [< ML. retortio(n-), 
retorsio(7i-), a twisting or bending back, < L. jv> 
torquere, pp. retortua, twist back: see retorO, 
and cf. retorsion,’] 1. The act of turning or 
bending back. 

Our Hea, whose divers-hranebt retorUoni 
Divide the World in three viiequoll l*ortions. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bortas’s Weeks, i. 8. 
As for the seeming reasons which this opinion leads 
unto, they will appear, like the staff of Egypt, either to 
break under, or by an easy retortion to pierce and wound 
itself. J. JSfpencer, l^rodigies, p. 268. (Latham.) 

2. The act of giving back or retaliating any- 
thing, as an accusation or an indignity ; a re- 
tort. 

Complaints and retorHons are the common refuge of 
causes that want better arguments. 

Lively Oradea (1678X p. 24. (LalUuim.) 

retortive (re-t6r'tiv), a. [< retort^ + -ivc.] Re- 
torting; turning backward; retrospective. 
[Rare.] 

From all his guilefnl plots the veil they drew. 

With eye retortive look’d creation thro. 

J. Barlow, The Columbiad, ▼. 466. 

retort-BCaler (re-tdrt'ska^Rr), n. An instru- 
ment for removing mechanically the incrusta- 
tion from the interior of coal-gas retorts. The 
scale is sometimes removed by combustion. 

retOBB (rg-tos'); V- t. [<rc-+ toss,] To toss 
back or again. 

Along the skies, 

Tost and retoit, the ball incessant flies. 

Pope, Odyssey, vl. 112. 

retouch (re-tuch'), V. t. [< OF. (and F.) re- 
toucher ss 8p. retocar = It. riUtccare; as 
re- 4* touch.] To touch or touch up again ; 
improve by new touches ; revise ; specifically, 
in the fine arts, to improve, as a painting, by 
new touches ; go over a second time, as a work 
of art, in order to restore or stron^hen a faded 
part, make additions, or remove Incmislies, for 
its general improvement. 

He sighs, departs, and leaves th' accomplish'd plan. 
That he has touch’d, retouch'd, many a long day 
Labor'd, and many a night pursu’d In dreatna 

Cowper, Task, ill. 786. 
That piece 

Pietro of Cortona— probably 
scholar Giro FerrI may have retouched. 

Browning, King and Book, L 216. 
These (frescos] are in very bad preservation— much 
faded and retouehd. The Century, XXXVII. 548. 

retouch (rS-tuch'), n. [< F. retouche rs 8p. Pg. 
retoque ss It. ritoeco; from the verb : see retoum, 
V.] A repeated touch ; an additional touch giv- 
en in revision; specifically, in the fine arts, ad- 
ditional work done on that which might previ- 
ouily have been regarded as finished. 
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Bo many TboohMi and JUioudm, when the Fmo is fin- 
ished. Ste^ Tender Unsband, Iv. 1. 

To write eon amore, . . . with perpetual touches and 
relUmdwe, , . . and an unwearied pursuit of unattainable 
perfection, wa% I think, no part of his character. 

Johnson, Dryden. 

retoucher (rB-tuch'6r), n. One who retouches ; 
specifically, iiiphotog,, an operative employed 
to correct defects in both negatives and prints, 
whether such defects oomc from the proce»s, or 
from spots, imperfections, etc., ou the subject 
represented. 

A flrst-class retoucher is a good artist 

The Bnrtiwer, LX VI. 280. 

retouching (ro-tucli'ing), n. [Verbal n. of re- 
touch, V.] 1. The act of adding toiiehes, as to a 
work of art, after its apx>roximate completion. 

His almost invariable desire of . . . at times 

amounted to nqpaluting. W. Sharp, i). (t liiiSHctti, p. if)4. 

Afterthought^ retouehinye, finish, will bo of profit imly 
BO far as they too really serve to bring outthuorigiiml. In- 
itiative, germinating sense in them. 

PorinighUy Rev., N. S., XLIll. 742. 

Specifically — 2. In photog,, the art and process 
of finishing and correcting negatives or j)osi- 
tives, with the object of increasing the boaiify 
of the picture or of obliterating deflects of f ]u» 
sensitive film. The work is performed, nec4)r(1(ng to the 
necessities of the cas^ by applying a pigment to the front 
or back of the native, by sboiling with leail-ponclls, 
by stippling with Drush«l^ or by moans of a nu'ciianical 
sprayer, on the Him, espocially to stop out hard lines in 
the face, impurities on the skin, etc. In onlcr tt> obtain 
dai‘k linos or spots in the finished print, the film of the 
negative is sometimes carefully scraped away with a 
knife at the desired places. The nstonching of the print 
or tHwitlvo is dune in water-coloiK or India ink. 

retouching-desk (rS-tuch'ing-dcsk), n. Same 
tis retouMng-frame, 

retouching-easel (re-tuch'ing-c-^zl), w. in 
photoq., same as retouchinq-franw. 
retouching-frame (rfi-tuch^ing-fram), n. fn 
photo(f,, a desk formed of fine ground glass set 
in a f^ame, adjustable in angle, used for retouch- 
ing negatives. The noprativc is laid on the gnnuid glass, 
a support being provided to hold it at a convenient height. 
A mirror uiidcrthe desk reflects light upward thnaigh the 
OTound glass and the negative, and the operator is often 
further idded by a hood over the desk to shade his eyes and 
provent the interference of rays from alatvc wit h tlu^ light 
reflected through the negative. Also called reUmrhmy^ 
eawi and retouehinq-daJc, Compaie reUntchiny-toMc, 

retouching-table (re-tucIiMng-ta^bl), s, in 
photoij,, a retouching-frame fixed on a stand 
with legs, so that it needs no iudepomlcnt sup- 
port. 

retouchxnent (re-tuch 'ment), w. [< retouch + 
-tnent.] The act or process of retouching, or 
the state of being retouched. 

Tlio Death of Breuse sons Pltio— ns it now appears, at 
any rato, after its retouchment — Is the crudest in colour 
and most grotesque in treatment. 

nr. Sharj), D. G. Kossetti, p. 165. 

retour (re-tfir'), w. [< F. rclour, OF. rvtor, ret nr, 
rctour, a return: see return'^, n,] 1. A return- 

ing. — 2. In Scots law, an extract from chancery 
of the service of an heir to his ancestor. 

retoured (re-t5rd'), a. [< retour + -ef/2.] In 
Scots law, expressed or ennnieriited in a relour. 
—Retoured duty, the valuatlun, both new and old, of 
lands expressed in tlie retotir to the chancery, when any 
one is returned or servinl heir. 

retoumt, r. An obsolete form of return^. 

retrace (rf-tras'), v. t. [< OF. (and ¥,)reJraccr 
= Pr. retrassar = 8p. retrasar = Pg. rctrni^nr; 
as re- + traced,] 1. To trace or track back- 
ward ; go over again in the reverse direction : 
as, to retrace ono^s steps. 

He retraced 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 

Loumfellow, <]olden IjOgend, 11. 

2. To trace back to an original source; trace 
out by investigation or consideration. 

Then, If the line of Turniis yon retrace. 

He springs from Iiiachus of Ai-glvc race. 

Jtniden, .«iieid, vil. 620. 

The orthography of others eminent for tlioir Icunilng 
waa as roinarkafile, and mimctlnics more eruditely whim- 
sioal, cither In the attemr>t to retrace the etymology, or 
to modify ezotio words to a native origin. 

J. D'leraeli, Amen, of Lit, II. 22. 

3. To trace again; renew the lines of: as, to 
retrace the defaced outline of a drawing. 

This letter, traced in pencil-characters, 

Guido as easily got retraced in ink 
By bis wife's pen, guided from end to end. 

Bruwnififf, King and Book, 1. 122. 

4. To rehearse ; repeat. 

He regales his llst’nlng wife 
With all th’ adventures of his early llf^ . . . 
Retracing thus his frolica 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 882. 

retraceable (re-tra'sa-bl), a, r< retrace 4* 
-ails,] Capable of being retraced. Imp, Diet, 


retractatloii 

retract (r^trakt'), V. [< OF. retracter, F. rS- 
traoter ss Bp. Pg. retravtnr = It. ritrattar, < L. 
retraetare, retract, frcip of rvtrahere, pp. rctrac- 
tus, draw Dock, < re-, back, 4* trnhere, draw: see 
traeO-. Cf, retray, retrait, reirmf^,] I, 

1. To draw back; draw in: sometimes opposed 
to protract or protrude : as, a cat retracts her 
claws. 

The seas into themselves retrewt their flows. 

DrayUm, Of his Lady’s nut ('oming to London. 

From under the adductor a pair of delicate muscles 
runs to the basal edge of the labnini. so as to retract the 
whole moutli. Barinn, Cirrlpcdla, p. 80. 

The platform when retracted Is ailaptcd to pass over the 
floor proper, leaving, when uxteiidtHl, a surface over which 
things may be easily and safely moved. 

Sei. Awer., N. S., LIX. 262. 

2. To withdraw; romovt*. 

Such ailniinible parts in all I spye, 

From none of them 1 can rrfmef niyne eye. 

Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 249X 

The excess ot fertility, which contributed so much to 
their miscarriages was retracted and cut oft. 

Woodward, Kssay towards a Mat. Hist, of the Earth. 

3. To take* back; undo; recall; recant: as, to 
retract an assertion or an acensatiou. 

Paris should ne'er rdraet what he hath done, 

Mur faint in the pursuit. Shak., T. and C., it. 2. 141. 

If thou plensost to show mo any error of mine, ... I 
shall readily Indh acknowledge and retract it. 

Life qfThouMH Kllmsnt (ed. Howells), p. 860. 

She began, therefore, t4) retract her false step as fast as 
she could. Seott, Heart of Mid-lxitliian, xxvi. 

4. To eontraet; lessen in length ; shorten. «Byn. 
8. Recant, Rcw>ke, etc. (sec rentmtiee), disown, withdraw. 
StH) list under abjure. 

. II- intrans, 1 . To dmw or shrink back ; draw 
in; recede. 

The cut end of the bowel, muscular coat and mucous 
coat together, wiui seised with jtrossure forceps In the 
manner already described. It was thus held in position, 
was prevented from retracting, and oil bleeding points 
were seeiired at once. luncet, Mo. 8470, p. 454. 

2. To inuio or unsay what lias been done or 
said before; recall or take back a declaration 
or a concession; recant. 

She will, and she will not ; she grants, denies, 
Consents, reiracte, advances, and then flies. 

GranviUe, To Myra. 

retract (re-trakl ')♦ n, [< IJj. rvtraetns, a draw- 
ing back, ML. retiri*inent, ndreat, < Ij. retra- 
hcrc, pp. rctracius, draw Itack: 8<‘e retract, v, 
Cf. retreat^, retrait.] If. A falling back; a 
nd.reat. 

They ori'cted forts and houses in the open plains, turn* 
Ing the Motives into the wimhJs and places of fastnesse, 
whence they made eruptions and retracts at pleasure. 

Htncell, Vocall kWest, p. 85. 

2t. A retractation ; recantation. 

Haincte Augustyne . . . wiyttc also at the lengthe a 
Bookc of retraeU'H, in whych he corrtMJteth hys owne er- 
rours. R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 10). 

3. In furriery, the prick of a horse’s foot in 
nailing a shoe, requiring the nail to bo with- 
drawn. 

retractability (re-trak-tji-birj-ti), n. [< re- 
tractahlr 4- -itg (hoc -Hlity).] The jiroperty of 
being reiractulde ; capacity for being retracted. 
A\m retractihiti ty. 

Tannin, which acts on the retraetalfilUy of the mucous 
membrane, . . . might be useful in dilatation of the stem* 
acli. Medical Nem, Llll. 169. 

retractable (re-trak'ta-bl), a. [< retract 4 
-able, Cf. rctractihlc.f Capable of being re- 
tracted ; retractile. Also reirnctible. 

Its [a cuttloflsh’sl arms Instead of suckers were furnished 
with a double row of very sharo talons, . . . retraetahU 
IntL a sheath of skin, from which they might he thrust at 
pleasure. Cook, First Voyage, i. 7. 

retractatet (rf-trak'tat), v, t, [< L. retraetare, 
pp. retractatus, draw back: see retract,] To 
retract; ri^cant. 

Bt. Augustine was not asliamod t4> retractate, we might 
say revoke, many things that had passed him. 

The TrandaUmra of the. BiMe, To the Header. 

retractation (rc-trak-ta'shon), n. [< OF. re- 
tractation, F. retractation siVv. retractatiet-sz^p, 
rctractadou = Pg. retrartagdoszlt. ritrattasione, 
< L, retractaHo(n-), a retouching, reconsidera- 
tion, hesitation, refusal, < retraetare, touch 
again, reconsider, <lraw back, retract: see re- 
tract.] The act of retracting or withdrawing; 
especially, tin? recall or withdrawal of an asser- 
tion, a claim, or a declared belief; a recanta- 
tion. 

The Dutch gtivornoiir writes to our governour, . . . pro- 
fessing all goo<l neigh t)orho(Ml to all the rest of the colo- 
nies, with some kind of rdradation of his former claim to 
New Haven. Winthrf^, Hist. Mew England, II. 884. 

Praxeas, at one time, signed a retraetation of his heresy, 
which retraetation was in the hands of the Cathollos. 

Pussy, ElreniooD, p. 70. 
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Thera are perhapi no contracts or en wements, exoopt 
those that relate to money or money s wurthi of which 
one can venture to say ttiat there ought to be no liberty 
whatever of retraetoHon. J, S. Mill, On Liberty, v. 

retracted (rfi-trak't^d ), p. a, 1 . Ill her , , oouped 
by a linci diai^onal to thoir main dirootion : naid 
orordinarii^H or BiibordirinrioH: thus, throo bars 
or paleH aw* retracted when nut ofT bend wise or 
bondwine Hiniater. — 2, In f'w/oMi.,porinaiieTitly 
received or contained in a hollow of another 
part. — 3. In hof., drawn back, an (HometimcH) 
tlie radicle between the cotyledoiiHi bent back. 
[Uare or obHoh*te.] - Retracted abdomen, an abdf>- 
men lumrly hidden In the thorax or ccplmlothorax, as In 
the harvcst-Hpldei'M.— Retracted head, a head, ooncoalod 
in the thorux us far us the front, which cannot he pro- 
truded Hi will. Retracted mouth, u niftnth in which the 
troplii cunnot he extended, as in most tieetlus: correlated 
with retractilr imtuth. Byn. Non rt'lra4itUc. 

retractibility ( »'<'-! »•« k-t i-l d l ' i-ti ), n. [< retrae- 
titilf + -i7y (He(* Hanie aa rctractaMlity, 

retractible (re-tni.k'ti-bl), a. [< F. rMractible; 
HH rairaeJ + -ihlv. Cl\ rctmctahle,’] Same aa 
relrnctaNr, 

retractile (w'*-trak'til), a. f= F. retravUte; aa 
retrao.l + -ih .] 1. liel ractable ; capable of be- 

iiijif retwiel,(*d, drawn buck, or drawn in after 
prolrael ion or jirol.rusion : correlated with pro- 
travtUv or pndrusdr, of wiiicli it ia the oppoaite ; 
aa, the rctrartilr clawa of feliiiea: thii retractile 
heitd of a tortoiat*; tlie retractile homa or feel- 
era of a anail : eap(*<‘ially applied in entomolo| 0 ^ 
to pari a, aa lej^ or antennns which fold down 
or back into other parta which are hollowed to 
receive them. 

AsliTias. ROH-star, covered with a coiiaceous coat, fur- 
nished wlili live nr more rays and nuineroiiH retractile 
tentwnihi. PenwuU, Jirfilsh /xKil. (od. 1777), IV. 00. 

Tliu pieces In a telescope are retractile within each other. 

Kirby and Sjtence, Kntoiuology, I. 151. (Daitiea.) 

2. Uetractive. 

Crannier himself puhlishod his Defence of the True and 
Cathu]i<' Doctrine <d the Sacrniiieiit : a lung troatlse, with 
a churucteriMtically retractile title. 

U. H'. Dixan, 111st. Church of Eng., zvll. 
Retractile cancer, inaitinniry cancer wltli retraction of 
the nipple. sByn. 1. Hetraeled, Hetraetilc. A retracted part 
is peniianeiitly drawn in or liuck, and fixed in such imihI- 
tloii that it cannot he protracttnl or protrude<l. A retrac- 
tile part is also protrae.llle <ir iirotriisllo, and capable of 
retraotion when it has Itueii protraetud. 

retractility (v6-trak-l.iri-ti), n, [= F. vHrac- 
tiliU, an retractile + Tin? <inulit^ of be- 

in^ roiractilo; HUHccptibility of wdraction. 
retraction (re-trak'Bbon), [< OF. retractmit 
F. retraetion ’s= Hn. retravcion = I*g, rctracc&o 
as It. relraslone, \ L. retraeUo(ii^)/ u. drawing 
back, diininiHhing, < retrahere^ pp, retraetititf 
draw back : hcc retraet,'] 1 . The act of retract- 
ing, or tlm Htato of being retractcjd or drawn 
back: as, the retraction of a cat^s clawa. — 2t. 
A falling back; retreat. 

They make linld with the Deity when tliey make him do 
and iiinlu, go fnrward and backwards by such counter- 
marches and retractions os we do not impute to tlie Al- 
mighty. H'oocfieard. 

3. Tin* act of undoing or unsaying somotbing 
previously done or said ; tlio act of rescind- 
ing or recanting, as previous measures or 
opinions. 

As soon as yon slndl <lo me the favour to make public 
a butter notion of certainty than mine, I will by a public 
retraction call in mine. 

Locke, Second Reply to Dp. of lVorcester(Workf^ IV. 844). 
083m. 8. See mwunce. 

retractive (wVtrak'tiv), a. and w. [= F. r/- 
tractif zsi It. ritrattivo; as retract + -irr.] I, 
a. Tending or serving to rotract;; ret racting, 

H, «. That which draws back or restrains. 

'I'he retractivee of haahfulness and a natui'ol modesty . . . 
miglii have hindered his progresHion. 

Sir li. A'autUon, ifYagnientu Regalia, Lord Mountjoy. 

We could make this use of it tti he a strong rctractitfe 
from any, even our dearest and galnfullest, sins. 

lijt. Hall, Kenmins, p. 139. 

retractively (re-trak'tiv-li), adv. In a retrac- 
tive manner; by retraction. Imp. IHct, 
retractor (re-trak'tor), w. ; pi. retractors or, as 
New Latin, rctraeidres (re-trak-to'rcz). [= F. 
r^tractvur, < NL. retractor^ < L. rctrahere, pp. re- 
tracins, draw back: see retract,'] One who or 
that which retract s or draws back. Speciflcully - 
(a) In anat. and atiil., a muscle which draws an organ hack- 
ward, or withdraws n protnided part, as that of the eye or 
ear of various aidninls, of tlie fiait of a mollusk, etc. : the 
opposite of wotraettrr. Hue retrahena. (ft) In tury . ; (1) A 

S lece of cloth used in amputation for drawing book the 
ivided iiiuscles, etc,, in order to keep them out of the way 
of the saw. (2) An Instrument used to hold back some por- 
tion of tissue during an operation or examination. (0) In 
flreamis, a device by wdifch tlie metallic cartridge-oasea 
employml in breech-loading guns are withdrawn after fir- 
ing. -Retractor bulbl, or retractor oooll, tiie retroetor 
muscle of the eyeball of various animals. See ohoanoideut. 
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->RetntotorM ulori, imall bundles of non-iIrM moi* 
de passing from the uterus to the sacrum withm toe ra- 
tro-uterine folda 

retrad (r^'trad), adv, [< h, retro, backward (see 
retro-), + -ad^.] In anat, backward: postori- 
oriy; retrorsely; caudad: opposite or prorgad. 
retralienB (re^tra-benz), n, ; pi. retrahentea (rd- 
tril-hen'tfiz). TNL., sc. musculus, a muscle: 
see retrahent,'] In anat,, a muscle which draws 
or tends to draw the human ear backward ; one 
or two fleshy slips arising from tlie mastoid and 
inserted into the auricle: the opposite of at- 
traltens : more fully called retrahens aurem, re- 
trahena auris, or retrahena auriculam. See cut 
under oostamm, an exten- 

sive series of small ohlioue costoveiteliral muscles in lis- 
ards, etc., whicli draw the ribs backward. 

retrahent (re'tra-bent), a, [ < Ji. retraheni t-)8, 
ppr. of reirahfre,'dmm back: see retract] Draw- 
ing backward ; retracting; having the function 
of a rr^trahens, as a muscle, 
retrahentea, n. Plural of retrahens, 
retralctt, n. See retraif^, 
retrairt, n, [^E., < OF. retraire, drawback: 
see retray,] Retreat ; withdrawal. 

At Montsarrant bide is iriy bole plesaunce, 

Ther become hermite wRli-tmt any retrayr, 

To Ooddis honour anil Morniee repair. 

Hotn. of Partmay (K. K. T. 8.), 1. 6X40. 

retrait^t, «. An obsolete form of retreat^, 
retrait^f, a, [< OF. rctraU, < L. retractus, pp, of 
ref rrthcrc, draw back: retract, retreat^,'] Re- 

tired. 

Some of thoir lodgings so obscure and retrayts as none 
but a priest or a devil could ever have sented It out 

Hartnetts Deal, qf Popish JmpoOMres, slg. 1. 3. (Mares.) 

retraif'^t (ro-trat^), n, [Also retrate; < Sp. Pg. 
retrato s It. retratto, a picture, effigy, < ML. *rc- 
tractum, a picture, portrait, neut. of L, retrac- 
fua, pp. of relrahcre, draw back (ML. draw, por- 
tray) : see retract, retray, Ct. retreat^ and por- 
trait] A drawing; picture; portrait; hence, 
countenance ; aspect. 

Shoe Is the mighty Quecne of Faery 
Whose fairo retraUi I in my sliluld doe benre. 

Spenser, V, Q., II. lx. 4. 

More to let you know 

How pleasing this retrait of {leace doth seem, 

Till 1 rtiiiirn from Piduatinc again. 

Be you joint govemora of this iiiy realm. 

WdHder and Delcker (1), Weakest (ioeth to the Wall, i. 1. 

retral ( re ' tral ),a, [< L. retro, backward , + -al, ] 
Back; hinder liinder; retrorse; jiosterior; cau- 
dal; the opposite of ftrorsal. 

Tlie furrows between tlie retral priHiosses of the next 
segment W. S. Carjienter, Micros., ft 4K7. 

retranchd (r(*-troh-aha'), a, [F., pp. of ret ran- 
cher, cut off: see rclreneh.] In her., divided 
bendwise twice or into three parts: said of the 
field. Compare tranche. 
retransfer (re-trAns-fdr'), V. t [< re- + trans- 
fer,] 1. To transto back to a former place 
or condition. — 2. To transfer a second time, 
retransfer (re-trhns'fAr), n. [< retransfer, v,] 

1. A transfer back to a previous place ot con- 
dition. 

It is bv no means clear that at tlm next election there 
will not be a retransfer of such votus as did go over, and, 
in addition, such a number of C'onsorvative abstentions 
os will give Mr. Qladstone a large majority. 

CotUemporary Ileo., UII. 147. 

2. A second transfer. 

If the retransfer has been perfectly done, the attach- 
ment of the print to the paper will be so strong Uiat they 
cannot Im separated (unless wot) without the face of the 
paper tearing. Silver Sunbeam, p. 842. 

retransform (re-trAnB-f6rm')» r. t. [< re- + 
transform.] 1. To transform or change back 
to a previous state. 

A certain quantity of hrat may ho changed into a defi- 
nite quantity of work ; this quantity of work can also be 
retramformed into heat, and, indeed, into exactly the same 
quantity of iieat as that from which It originated. 

Helmholtz, Vop. SoL I^ts. (tr. by AtkinsonX p. 349. 

2. To transform anew. 

retransformationCrS-trans-fOr-ma'shou), n. [< 
retransform + -nfion.] The act of retransform- 
ing; transformation back again or anew, 
reteanslate (re-trfcns-lfit'), t>. t [< re- + trans- 
late,] 1. To translate back into the original 
form or language. 

Tlie "silver-tongued** Mansfield not only translated all 
of (Hceni's orations into English, but also retrandated the 
English orations Into Latin. 

W. Mathews, Getting on in the World, p. 226. 

2. To translate anew or again, 
retranslatlon ^-trans-la'shon), n. [< retrans- 
late + The act or process of retranslat- 

ing; also, what is retran^ated. 

The final result of this sympathetio oommunieation is 
the retrandatian of the emotion felt by one into similar 
emotions in tlie others. Pop, Set Mo,, XXI. S24. 


trtfiift 

The critical itadcDi of EoeMsitloui can erib la 
clonal paisagca expect much help from the pi^teMfe- 
trtmdJSons. Ths Aoadtmy, July la im, p. 81. 

retranamlMlon (r6-trtoB-mi8h'«n), •». [< r». 
+ tranamission.] The act of retransmitting ; a 
repeated or returned transmission. 

The transmission and retransmission of electric power. 

Xloot. Hsv. (Aroer.X XV. v. 6. 

retransmit (re-t-rhus-mit'), v, t [< re- + trans- 
mit] To transmit back or again. 

will . . . (a single] embossing point, upon being passed 
over the record thus made [by inaentaiionl. follow it with 
such fidelity as to retransnUt to the disk the same variety 
of movement? M, A. Rev., CXXVI. 688. 

retrate^ti An obsolete form of retreat^. 

retrate^t, n. See retrait*<^, 

retraverse (r6-trav'6rs), v. t. [< re- + traverse.] 
To traverse again. 

But, not tf) retraoerse once-trodden ground, shall we 
laugh or groan at the now proof of the Kantian dootrino of 
the Ideality of time? Aihenseum, Na 8203, p. 880. 

Sir Henry Layard declines to retraverse the ground thus 
covered. Quarterly Rev., (.'XLV. 38. 

retraxit (re-trak'sit), n. [< L. retraxit, 3d pers. 
sing, pret.'ind. of retrahere, withdraw; see rc- 
tredO-, retract] In law, the withdrawing or 
open renunciation of a suit in court, by which 
the plaintiff loses liis action. lilachtone. 

retravf, V, t [ME. retraycn, < OF. rctraire, < L. 
retrmere, draw back, withdraw; see retract, and 
cf. rctrait^, retreat^. For the form, cf. extray, 
jxnrtray,] To withdraw ; retire. 

Then enery man reiray home. 

J^lish Gads (E. E. T. 8.), p. 422. 

retreat^ (r^tret'), w. [Early mod . E. also retreit, 
retrait, retraict, retrate; < ME. retretc, rctret (= 
Bp, retrete, a closet, retreta, retreat or tattoo, = 
Fg. retrete, a closet, retreat), < OF. retrete, re- 
traitc, retraicte, f., retreat, a retreat, a jjlace of 
refuge, F, rctraite, retreat, a retreat, recess, 
etc. (OF. also retrait, retraict, m., a retreat, re- 
tired place, also, in law, redemption, withdraw- 
al, F. rctrait, in law, redemption, withdrawal, 
also shrinkage), = It. ritratta, a retreat, < ML, 
retracta, a retreat, recess (L. retractns, a draw- 
ing back, ML. retreat, recess, etc.), < L. retrac- 
tus, pp, of retrahere, draw back, withdraw: see 
retract and re tray.] 1. The act of retiring or 
withdrawing; withdrawal; departure. 

Into a chambre ther made he retret, 

Hit unshit ontring, the dore after drew. 

Rom. (f ParUtiay (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 3944. 

Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable retreat. 

Shak., As you Like it, ill. 2. 170. 
wisdom’s triumph is well-timed retreat, 

As hard a science to the fair as great I 

Pojte, Mo^ Essays, U. 226. 

2. Specifically, the retirement, either forced 
or strategical, of an army before an enemy; 
an orderly withdrawal from action or position : 
distinguished from v, flight, which lacks system 
or plan. 

Tlicy . . . now 

To final battel drew, disdaining flight 

Or faint retreat, MUton, V. L., vL 799. 

3. The withdrawing of a ship or fleet from ac- 
tion ; also, the order or disposition of ships de- 
clining an engagement. — 4. A signal given in 
the army or navy, by beat of drum or sound of 
trumpet, at sunset, or for retiring from exer- 
cise, parade, or action. 

Here sound retreat, and cease our hot pursuit. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., it 2. 8. 

B. Retirement ; privacy ; a state of seclusion 
from society or public life. 

T saw many pleasant and delectable Palaces and ban- 
Quctlng houseiL which serve for houses of relraiU for the 
uentleineii of Venice, . . . wherein they solace themselves 
in Bomroer. Coryat, Crudities^ I. 152. 

Tlie retreat, therefore, which I am speaking of is not 
that of monks and hermits, but of men living in the world, 
and going out of It for a time, In order to return Into it ; 
it is a temporary, not a total retreat. 

Rp. Atterbury, Sermoni^ 1. x. 
*Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat. 

To poop at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 88. 

6. Place of retirement or privacy; a refuge; 
an asylum ; a place of security or peace. 

Our firesides must be our sanctuaries, our refuges from 
misfortune, our choice retreat from all the world. 

GddtnvUh. 

Here shall the shepherd make his seat, 

To weave his crown of flow’rs ; 

Or find a shelt’rlng safe retreat 
From prone descending show'rs. 

Rums, Humble Petition of Bruor Water. 

Ah, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder kbining Cirlent 

Tennyson, Looksley HalL 
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7. A padod TttiMfuMat to Mligiow tdf- 
OTuminmtioii, medlUitiM^ and gpeefid pram, 
-IfB. 6 Beehme n , lomiiia prtraqy.«>VBiidtT, haant^ 


W te— (sf-trdtO» V. [< a.] L intrana. 

1. Torativa; move backward; go iMusk. 

The nuiid cturcnto AriYo 
Tovaidi the fWrwKOMf eee their furiona tide. 

MiUen, P. L., iL 854. 

9. Speoifioally, to retire from militaxv aetion 
or from an enemy; nve way; fall back, as 
fh>m a dangerous position. 

Aak why from Britain Cw a er would refiwf; 

CiHer hlmaelf might whtqMsr he wee beet. 

Pope, Mond Smy>> i* IBii 
8. In fencing^ to move backward in order to 
avoid ihe point of the adversary’s sword : spe- 
cifically expressixig a quick movement of the 
left foot a few inches to the rear, followed by 
the right foot, the whole being so executed that 
the fencer keeps his eimilibrium and is ready to 
lunge and parry at will.— 4. To recede; with- 
draw from an asserted claim or pretension, or 
from a course of action previously undertaken. 

Ai indmtriallim hu progreued, the State has tWrwUsd 
from the greater part of those regulative actions it once 
undertook. 1/. JSpenoer, Frio, of SooloL, 1 680. 

6. To withdraw to a retreat ; go into retire- 
ment ; retire for shelter, rest, or quiet. 

Otliors, more mild, 

Jietreated in a silent valley, sing, 

With uutea angelloal, to many a harp. 

ifiiton, P. L., li. 547. 

But see, the shepherds shun the noonday heat, 

The lowing herds to murmuring brooks retreat. 

Pope, Summer, 1. 86. 

When weary they r<*friwf 
T* enjoy cool nature in a country seat 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 244. 

6. To slope backward ; have a recoding outline 
or direction : as, a retreating forehead or cliiii. 
K Syn. To give way, fall back. All verbs of motion com- 
pounded with rv- tend to express the Idea of failure or 
defeat; but retreat is the only one that ueoessarily or 
emphatically expresaes it 

II.f trans. To retract ; retrace. 

His dreadfull voyco . . . 

Compelled Iordan to retrmt. his course. 

Sylvetder, tr. of Du Bartas’a Wooks^ I. 3. 

retroat^ (re-tret'), u. t [ME. retreten, < OP\ 
retreter^ < E. retractarc, retrectare^ handle anew, 
reconsider: see retracU^ To reconsider; ex- 
amine anew. 

He . . . retreHth deepliche thlnges iseyn byfom. 

Chaucer, Bobthlus, v. meter 8. 

retroater (r§-tre't^r), w. One who retreats or 
falls back. 


Be loM tt fiidly thit he WM bon in the Low OcmotNyi 
iftMli ThiMwwieMftllfrurtheraxaminstionof him; 
lor teiby he wes InelUgl^ 

BKr IT. iroCtoM, Beliquiis, p. 571. 
6. To limit; restrict. 

Theee flguree, ought they then to reodve a reHunehed 
InterprotellonT /s. Tayhr, 

6. MiHt: (a) To furnish with a retrenchment 
or relrenolments. (6) To intre»M»h. 

That Evening he rOnstavus] appear'd in sight of the 
Place, and immediately refrencA'd ntmnolf near the Cbat>ul 
of St Olans, with all the Care and Diligence of a Hon that 
to afraid of being attacked. 

J, MiUhei, tr. of Vertot'a Htot Bov. In Sweden, p. 138. 

IL intrans, 1. To make a reduction in quan- 
tity, amount, or extent; especially, to curtail 
expenses; economise. 

Can I retrench f Yes, mighty well. 

Shrink back to my paternal cell, . . . 

And there 111 die, nor worse nor better. 

Pope, Imit of Horace^ L vtt. 75. 

9. To trench; encroach; make inroads. 

He was forced to retr en e k deeply on his Japanese rev- 
enuea. Swiftt Aoeouat of the Court and Empire of Jaiiaii. 

ratreiiclixnent (r§-trench'ment), n. [< OF. 
fand F.) retranmemmt ; as retrench 4* -wrw/.] 
1. The act of retrenching, lopxdng off, or prun- 
ing; the act of removing what is HU]>orfiiiouH: 
as, retrenehmc^it of wonls in a writing.— 2. The 
act of curtailing, reducing, or lessening; dim- 
inution ; particularly, the reduction of outlay 
or expenses ; economy. 

The retrenchment of nw expenses will convince you that 
I mean to replace your fortune as far as I can. 

U. Walpole. (Webeter.) 

Retrenchment was exactly that form of amendment to 
which the Dandy was most averse. 

Whyte Melville, White Kuse, il. xxvi. 

There is also a fresli crop of dlfflcultics cniiMcd for us 
by retrenchment. 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Proba. of Greater Britain, iv. 2. 
3. Mint: (a) An interior rampart or defensible 
lino, comprising ditch and parapet, wliieli cuts 
olf a part of a fortress from the rt'st, aud to 
which a garrison may retreat to prolong a de- 
fense, when the enemy has gained partial pos- 
session of the place. Also applied to a traverse or 
defense against flatikltig Are in a covered way or other 
part of a work liable to bo oiitlladed. A retrenchment Ik 
tlirown across the gorge of a redan or bastion when then) 
is danger that tlie salient angle will fall into the hands of 
the lieslcgcrs. (p) An iiitronchment. 

Numerous remains of Roman retrenchmentjn, eonstriicted 
to cover the country. D*AnoUle (Webeter.) 

^Bjm. 1 and 8. Reduction, curtailment, abridgment, 
retnal (re-tri'al), w. [< rc- + trial.} A second 
trial; repetition of trial: as, the case was sent 
back for retrial. 


He stop! and drew the relreatere up into a body, and 
made a stand for an bower with them. 

Prince KuperVe healitxy up the Rebele' Quartere at Pnet-enmbe 
[and Chenner, p. 8. (itovfes.) 

retreatftllt (re-tret'ful), a. [< retreat^ 4- -/u/.] 
Furnishing or serving as a retreat.. Chapman, 
retreatment (re-tret’ment), w. [< retreat^ 4- 
-meiU.} Ketreat. [Hare.] 

Our Prophet's great retreatment we 
From Mecca to Medina see. 

D’Ur/ey, Plague of Impertinence. (Daviet.) 

retree (r§-tre'), n. |Trob. < F. retrait, shrink- 
age: see retreat^.} In paper-making, broken, 
wrinkled, or imperfect paper: often marked xx 
on the bundle or in the invoice. 

The Fourdrinier machine may be relied on to give an 
evenly made sheet, with a freedom from hairs and irregu- 
loxittes of all kinds ; also a small proportion of reirve, quite 
unapproachable by hand making. Art Age, 111. 108. 

retrench (re-trench'), V, [< OF. retrencher, re- 
trmicer, retranchcr, F. retrancher (=s Pr. rc- 
tronchar = It. ritronatre), cut off, diminish, < 
rc-, back, 4- trancher, eut: see trcfich.} I, irans. 
1. To cut off; pare away; prune. 

The pmner's hand, with letting blood, must quench 
Thy neat and thy exulierant p^s retrench. 

SS^. Denham, Old Age, ill. 

2t. To deprive by cutting off; mutilate. 

Some hundreds on the place 
Were slain outright, and many a face 
Retrenched of nose, and eyes, and l)eard. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, IL il. 88. 

8, To cut down ; reduce in size, number, ex- 
tent, or amount; curtail; diminish; lessen. 

As though th(w (the FSetion] had said we appear only 
in behalf of the kundamental Liberties of the people, both 
Civil aud Spiritual ; we only seek to retrench the exorbi- 
tances of power. StUlingfieet, Sermons, 1. vli. 

I must desire that you will not think of enlarging your 
expenoes, . . . but rather rsfrsncA them. 

Swift, Letter, June 89, 1786. 
He [liOUis XIV.] mdually retrenched all the privileges 
which the sohismatlos enjoyed. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vL 

4. To out short; abridge. 


Both Idepartments] hear appeals on imlnts of law only, 
and do nut reopen cases, but simply coiitirni or liivaliduto 

f trevlous declsfoiis, In the latter event Bonding them down 
or retrial. Harper' » Mag., LX X V i . \nb. 

retributary (re-trib'u-ta-ri), a. [< rrtrihiite 4- 
-ary.] Ketribiitive. * 

The great wars of reiributary coiuiuest in the land of 
Naharina. Jour. Anihrop. Jnet., XIX. 183. 

retributet (re-trib'ut), V. [< L. n trihmrc (> It. 
ritribuire, reiribuire = Sp. Pg. Pr, rcirihuir = F. 
retrihuer), give back, restore, roi>iiv,< re-, back, 
4- tribuere, assign, give: see tribute. Of. at- 
tribute, contribute.'] i, tran.^. To restore; pay 
back; return; give in requital. 

I came to tender you the man you have made. 

And, like a thankful strcain, to retrilmte 
All you, my ocean, have enriob'd me with. 

Fletcher (and another), Queen i>f (’orliith, Hi. 2. 
In the state of nature, "one man eomes by a i)owur 
over another," but yet no absolute or arliltrary pow«!r to 
use a criminal according to the pasKioiiate heat or iMuind- 
lesB extravagancy of his own will ; but only to retrilmte to 
him, so far as calm reason and conseience dictate, what is 
proportionate to his trainurression. 

Locke, Civil Government, il. | s. 

n. intrans. To make compcTiHiition or re- 
quital, as for some past action, wliether good 
or bad. 

The gifts of mean persons are taken but ns tributes of 
duty : it Is dishonourable to take from emialn, and not to 
retribute. 1^. HaU, Contemplations (e<l. T. TeggX III. 52. 

retribnter (rf-trib'u-t^'r), n. [< retributc 4- -crl. 
Cf. retributor.] Same as reiribvtor. Imp, Diet. 
retribution (ret-ri-bu'shon), n. [< OF. retri- 
bution, retribucion, F. rcthlmtion = Pr. retrihu- 
do ss 8p. retribucion = I*g. retribui^So = It, re- 
tfibusione, < L. rctributio(n-), recompense, re- 
payment, < rctribuere, pp. retributus, restore, 
repay: see retributc.] 1. The act of retribut- 
ing or paying back for past good or evil ; hence, 
that which is given in return ; requital accord- 
ing to merits or deserts, in present use gene- 
rally restricted to the requital of evil, or pun- 
ishment; retaliation. 


And lov'd to do good, morp for goodnsss* sake 
Than any retribution man could make. 

WMer, Monuments of Honour. 

. The retributioM of their obedience must be proportion- 
able to their crimes. 

Bp. Hull, Coiitemplations (ed. T. Tegg), II. 896. 
If vice receiv'd her retribution due 
When wc were visited, what hope for you? 

Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 247. 

2. In thcol., the distribution of rewards and 
punishments in a future life. 

All who have their reward on earili, the fruits 
Of painful superstition and iilliid seal, 

Naught seeking bat the praise of men, here And 
Fit retrfbutioti, empty as their deeds. 

MUton, V. 1^, ill. 454. 

Oh, happy retribution/ 

Short toil, eternal rest; 

For mortals and for sintiers 
A mansion with the blest I 

J. M, Seale, tr. of Bernnrfi of Cliiny. 
Retribution theory, the tlmory that the condition of the 
soul after death depends upon a Judicial award of rewords 
and punishinents based upon titc conduct pursued and the 
character developed in this life. It is distlngiilBlied from 
the theory tliut tlie future life is (a) simply a continuance 
of the present (continuance theory); (5) a life of gradual 
development by means of disci jtlinu (purgatory or future 
redemptive inlfiioncea (future probotionX 

On the whole, however, in the religions of the lower 
range of culture, unless where they may have been af- 
fected by contact with higher religions, the destiny of the 
soul after death seems coinpnratlvely sttldotn to turn on a 
Judicial system of rewal'd and piiniiuimeni. Such differ- 
ence us tliey make between the future condltioiiH of differ- 
ent elasscHof souls seems often to iMdong t4) a remarkable 
inteniiedinie diMstrine. stundiiig iM^twevn ilio earlier con- 
iiniianuu theory and the retribution theorj/. 

K. U. Tiflttr, JM iiii. rultiire, II. 84. 
«Ssm. Vengeance, Retaliation, etc. (see revenge), repay- 
ment, payment. 

retributiYe (ro-trib'u-tiv), a, f< retribute 4* 
•ire.] Making or bringing rclribution or requi- 
tal; paying back; conferring ri'warcl or punish- 
ment according to dcHcrt; ri'tulintivc. 

1 wait, 

Enduring thus, the retritmtim hour. 

SheUeg, l‘roinc*thuns rnliound, 1. 1. 

retributor (rc-trib'u-tor), w. [= F. retributenr 
= Fg. retribmdor =’11.*,' retrihutore, retrihuHore, 
< LE. retributor, rciMunpcnHor, requif or, < L. re- 
iribuerc, rccomponRo: «oc reiribute.] One who 
diRpenscH rotribiition; one who reqnitos ac- 
cording to merit or demerit. 

God is a Just Judge, a retrilmtor of every man his own. 

Rev, T. Adnmn, Works, 1. 180. 

Tiiey hud learntHl that thiinkfulncss was not to he nioa- 
snreil of goml men iiy the weight, hut l>y the will of the 
retributor. Rp. HaU, Coiitemplations (eil. T. Tegg), II. 160. 

retributory (re-trib'u-to-ri), a. [< retributc 4* 
-ory.] BcTving as a requital or retribution. 

A price, not c.ouiitervallahle to what he seeks, butrs- 
tributorg to him of wliom he seeks. 

Rp. Hall, (Contemplations (ed. T. TeggX 111. 48. 

Gixl’s design in constituting them was not that they 
should sin, and suffer eitlier tlic natural or the retributory 
consiuiueiiccs of so doing. Ribliotheoa Sacra, XLVI. 488. 

retrieft, W. B(^e retrieve. 
retrievable (re-tre'va-bl), a. [< retrieve 4- 
-able. Cf. It. 'ritrorahile,] Capable of being 
retrieved or recovered. 

HUH is sweet sleep retriemhle ; and still might the Aesh 
weigh down the spirit, and recover itself of these blows. 

Sterne, Tristram Hhundy, vH. 15. 

I . . . wish Honiohody may accept it [the fAiireatcshlp] 
that will retrieve the croillt of Uie thing. If it l>e rrirism- 
lAc. Cray, To Mr. Mason, Dec. 1757. 

retrievableneSB (re-tre'va-bl-neH), n. The 
quality of being retrievable; suRceptibility of 
being retrieved. Hailey, Wll. 
retrievably (rc-ti-e'varbli), adr. With a posBi- 
bility of retrieval or recovery. 

retrieval (re-tre'val), n. [< retriere 4- -at.] 
Tlie act or ’procesR of retrieving; recovery; 
reetoration. 

Uur continued coinage of standard silver dollars can ac- 
complish nothing of itself for tlie retrierul at the inetars 
credit The. American, XII. 359. 

retrieve (re-trev'), r.; prei. and pji. retrieved, 
ppp. retrieving. [Eiirly mod. E. also rctrive, rc- 
trfve; < OF.* retreurtr, alno retrw er, retrouver, 
F. retrouver f= It. rilrtvare), iind again, recov- 
er, meet again, recognize, < re-, again, 4 trou- 
ver, find; see trover, Cf. eontrire^,] I, trana. 
1. To find again; diucover again; recover; 
regain. 

Fire, Water, and Fame went to travel together (as you 
are going now) ; thuv consulted, that if thev lost one an* 
othei’, iiow they uiight be retrieved and meet again. 

Howell, Letters, H. 14. 

I am sorry the original [of a letter J was not retriev'd from 
him. Evelyn, To Pepys. 

To retrieve ourselves from this vain, uncertain, roving, 
distracted way of thinking and living, it is reiiuistto to re- 
tire fre<iueiitly, and to converse much wlUi . . . oursdves. 

Bp. AUerbury, Sermons, L x* 



retrieve 

Til . . . glrirlouBly 
My youth from its enforced caliuiilU. 

Itrmmiino, in a Balcony. 

That which was lost might quickly be relritved. 

Ooftte, Work% VJII. 82. 

2. Spoeifioally, in hunUwj^ to Hoiircl) for and 
fetoii: as, a dog retrieves killod or woimdod 
birdH or otlior game to the BportHrnun. — 3, To 
bring back to a state of well-being, prosperity, 
orsuccoHs; restore; reestahlish: HHjio retrieve 
one^H credit. 

*r list JMiIjIIkIkkI Tlir Old find True W’uy of Manning the 
Fleet, Or how tn Itt'trieiu’ tin* Olory of the English Arms 
by Hca. as It Is done liy 1 jind ; and to have Seniriun always 
in rcauirniHK, wKliont I'ntHsing. 

Quoted in AhMou’h Soeia] Mfe In Iteign of Queen Anne, 

111. 200. 

Not only had the iww»r orphan rciriewd the fallen for- 
tunes of his line. Not only had he repurchased the old 
lands, and rehiilit the old dwelling, lie had preserved 
and extended an ein]dre. Mttmulay, AVarren Ifostlngs. 

Melenduz, who deslreii an ojqiortiinlty to retrifoe his 
honor, was eoiiHlitiiU'd hereditary governor of a territory 
of nlniost nnliiiilted extent. Itaturrtd'l, Hist P. H., 1. 67. 

4. T(i luiikc aiiMiiids for; repair; better; ame- 
liorale. 

What ill news can come . . . whlcli doth not relate tft 
the hadiiess of onr circiimsbinceH? and those, 1 thank 
heaven, we Imve now u fair prospect of rctrieirinff, 

Fieldiwjf Amelia, Iv. 6. 

H, intraus. To fiml, rocov(?r, or restore ariy- 
thiijg; HPccilicaJly, in sporiinff, to seek and 
bring killed or woiirnled game: as, the dog r/> 
trieres well. 

Virtue hecomes a sort of rrtrievinff, which the thus Im- 

I iroved human aniinal pnictieus hy a perfected and Inlier* 
ted habit, regardless of self-gratlllcation. 

JMimrt, Nature and Thought, p. 140. 

retrievef (re-l.rev'), w. [Also retrief ; < rctHtwcy 
r.| Aseoliingagain; a discovery; a recovery; 
spetdfic.ally, in hunting^ the recovery of game 
once sprung. 

Well have a flight at Mortgage, Statute, Bond, 

And hard hut we'll bring Wax to the retrintHi. 

It. t/onsoit, Staple of News, ill. 1. 
Trtvers of thoRc sermnns did presume on the help of 
your noble wing, when they first ventured to fly abroad, 
in their retrirf^ or second flight, being now sprung up 
again in greater number, they humbly beg the siuiie 
favour. ifeti. T. Adams, Works, i. xlli. 

rotrievement (re-fi*ev'ment), n. [< retrieve + 
1'he act of retrieving, or the state of 
being retrieved, recovered, or restored; re- 
trieval. 

Whether the seeds of all sciences, knowledge, and rea- 
son were inherent in pru-cxistoncy, which are now ex- 
cited and Htlrreil ii[) to act hy the suggestion, ministry, 
and TfireitwieiU of the senses. 

Evelyn, True Tlellgion, 1. 239. 

retriever (rc4r6'v<*r), w. l. One who retrieves 
or recovers. 

Maohiavel. the sole refrieeertd this antient ])rudence, 
is to his solid reason a hcardlcss buy that has newly read 
liivy. J. liarringUtn, Oceana (ed, 1771), p. 40. 

2. HpcM-ilically, a dog trained to seek and bring 
to band game whieh a sporlsriian has shot, or 
a dog that takes readily to ibis kind of work. 
KetrlevcrM an; gcneinlly cross-bred, a large kind much in 
use being the progeny of the Newfoundland dog and the 
setter; a smaller kind is a cniss between the spaniel and 
the terrier. Almost any dog can bo trained to retrieve ; 
most setters and puiniei’S are so trained, and the term is 
Tiot the name of any iiarticular breed. 

Uetrievlng ts certainly in some degree inherited by re- 
trieiH^s, Encyc. BriL, XllJ. 169. 

retriment (rot'ri-mcnt), n. [< L. retrimentum, 
rt'fnsc, dregs, sfuliincnt of pressed olives, < rc-, 
again, + terere (pnd. tri-vi, pp. tritm), rub: 
»ee trite. Cf. fietriment.'] liofuso; dregs. Imp. 
Diet. 

retro- (rfi'trd or ret'ro). [= F. r/^tro- = Sp. Pg. 
It. retro-, < L. retro-, retro, backwanl, biud(, be- 
hind, formerly, < re- or red-, back (see re-), + 
-tro. abl. of a coinpnr. siiflix (as in ultro, citro, 
intro, etc.), = E. -thcr in uettur, etc. lienee 
ult. mir3.] A prefix of Latin origin, meaning 
‘back’ or ‘backward,’ ‘behind’; etjni valent to 
post-, and the opposite of ante- (also of pre- or 
pro-) with reference to place or ptmition, rare- 
ly to time; sometimeB also equivalent to rc- 
and opposed to pre- or pro-, if .corresponds to 
opistho- in words from Iho GreC.’c, 
retroact (re-tro-akt'), V, i. [< L. rctroaetns, pp. 
of retroagere, drive, turn back (> F. rdtrougir), 
< retro, backward, + agerc, do: soo aet.'\ To 
act backwnrti; have a backward action or in- 
fluence: hence, to act upon or affect what is 
past. hup. Diet. \ 

retroaction (re-trp-ak'shon), n. [= F. rt^tro- 
action = Sp, retroaceion == I’g. rciroaci^Mo ss It. 
reiroazione; as rc/rourf + -low,] Actiot) which 
is opposed or contrary to the preceding faction ; 
retrospective reference. 
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retroactive (rS-tr^ak'tiv), a. [ax F. rStroact{f 
a= Sp. Pg. retroaeUvo ss It. retroaitivo; as retro- 
act + -4ve,'] Betroaoting; having a reversed 
or retrospective action ; operative with respect 
to past circumstances ; holding good for pre- 
ceding cases. 

If Congreaa bad voted an Increase of oalaiy for Ita auo- 
ceasor, it waa aald, the sot would have been aeemly ; but 
to vote an increase for itself, and to make it wtroaetfM^ 
waa sheer shameless robbery. 

JJarpef* Mag., LXXIX. 14a 
Ratroaotlye law or statute, s law or stotute which 
operates, or if enforced would oimrate, to make criminal 
or punishable or otherwise affect acts done prior to the 
paiaing of the law ; a rebcoqiectfvelaw. Compare e» jMd 
facto. 

retroactively (re-tro-ak'tiv-li), n. In a retro- 
active manner; witli reversed or retrospective 
action, 

retrobulbar (r§-tro-biiPb!ir). a. [< L. retro, 
behind, + hulbm, T>ulb, + -ar^.'] Being belli mi 
the eyeball; rotroficiilar.—Batrolmlbar neuritis, 
Inflammation of the optic nerve l>ohlnd the eyeball.— 
Retrobulbar perineuritis, inflammation of tlie sheath 
of the optic nerve behind the eyeball. 

retrocede (re-tro-sod'), r.; pTot. and pp. retro- 
ceded, ppr. retroceding. [< F. rStroceder xx Sp. 
l^g. retrocjBder = It, retrocedere, < L. rctrocedere, 
jip. retroeesHits, go back, < retro, back, + cedere, 
go: see cede,^ I. intrans. To go back; recede; 
retire; give ^ace. Olossographia. 

II. iranu. To code or grant back ; ri^store to 
the former possession or control: tis, to retro- 
cede tcrritoi^. [Rare.] 

Jackson . . . always believed . . . that Texas was not 
properly retroceded to HtMiln hy the Florida treaty. 

The CetUury, XXVIII. 603. 

retrocedent (re-tro-se'dont), a. [= F. retroce- 
dant, < L. rctroceden(t-)s, ppr. of retroecdcrc, go 
back: neo retrocede.'} Rfdapsing; going back. 

retrocesflion (re-tro-scsh'on), n. [< F. retro- 
ceesUm xx Hp. retrocegion xx*Pg. retrocceedk) = It. 
retrocestrionc, < LL. retrocesmo{n-), < L. retroec- 
dere, pp. rotrocessuH, go backward : see retro- 
cede.} 1. A going back or inward ; relapse. 

I'hose tranaicnt and involuntary exoiirslons and retro- 
cejudons of Invention, having some apptiarance of deviation 
from the common train of iiaiurt^ are eagerly caught hy 
the lovers of a wonder. Johnson, Milton. 

2. In mod,, the disappearance or metastasis of 
a tumor, an eruption, etc., from tho surface of 
the body inward. Ihtngiison. — 8. A sloping 
backward ; a backward inclination or ]jrogroB- 
sion; a retreating outline, form, or position. 

The eye resumed Itsclinihing, going next to the Gentiles’ 
Court, tlien it) tho Israelties* (7ourt, then to the Women's 
Courts, . . each a pillared tier of white marble, one almve 
the other in terraced retrocession. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Uur, vi. 3. 

4. The act of retroceding or giving back ; in 
Scots law, tho reconveyance of any right by an 
assignee back to tho assignor, who thus recov- 
ers his fonner right by becoming tlie assignee 
of his own assignee. — 5. In geom., inflection. — 
Retrooession of ue oquinoxOB. Same aa precession qf 
the eqfiinoxes (which see, under preAsession). 

retarocessional (re-tro-sesii'pn-al), a. and n. 
[< retrocession + -al.'j I, o.” Pertaining to or 
involving retrocession; recessional: as, rctro- 
ccssional motion ; a retrocessional hymn. 

n. n. Hame as recessional. 

retrochoir (re'tro-kwir), 71. [< retro- + choir, 

aftc'r ML. retroettorus, < L. retro, back, behind, 
+ chorus, choir ; sec chmr.} In arch., that part 
of the interior of a church or cathedi*al wmich 
is behind or beyond tlie choir, or between tlie 
choir and the lady-chapel. 

The statue of his saocessor, Nicholas TV. (1288-1292), 
who waa burled In the Lateraii, may be seen in the retro- 
choir, C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, liit, p. liv, 

retroclusion (re-tro-klfl'zhob), n. [< 1j. retro, 
back, behind, + -clmio(7i-),in comp.,< claudtrc, 
l»p. clausus, in comp, -clusus, close: see 
A method of acii^iressure in which the pin is 
passed into tho ussuo, over the artery, then, 
turning in a semicircle, is brought out behind 
the artery, the point of the pin coming out near 
its entrance. 

retoocollic (re-tro-koPik), a. [< L. retro, back, 
behind, + collutn. neck: see collar.} Pertain- 
ing tn the back or the neck.— RetrooolUc spaim, 
spasm of the rousdea on the back of tho neck, tonic or 
clonic. 

retrocopulant (r§-tr^kop'u-lant), a. [< L. re- 
tro, back, behind, €Opulan(t-)s, ppr. of ettpu- 
larc, copulate : see ctwumte.} Copulating back- 
ward or from behind. 

retrocopulate (rS-tro-kop'y-lat), v, i. [< L. re- 
tro, back, behind, + ctmulaius, pp. of copulare, 
copulate : see cftpulaic.^ To copulate from be- 
hind or aversely and without ascension, as va- 


colt Lthat harea are liormaplirodlte]: tor 
them to couple without aacanafoii, have i 
Judge of male or female, or to determine t 


xvtrofradR 

riouB quadrupeds the male of whieh faoes in the 
opposite dlr^tion from the female during the 
act. 

retrocopnlation (rfi-tiv-kop-u-i&'shqn), ». [< 
retrocopulate + -ion.} The act of copulating 
from l^hind or aversely. 

Now, from the nature of thla poaltlon, there enaneth a 
neoeasityotrstroeopulation, which alsopmmotetli the eon- 

‘ iome obaervlng 

I not been able to 
, or to determine the proper aes In 
dtlTer. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iU. 17. 

retrocurved (re'tro-kfervd), a, [< retro- + 
cuf've + -e(t<^.} Same as recurved. 
retrodate (re^trd-dat), v. t. [< retro- + dotel.] 
To tlaie back, as a book ; affix or assign a date 
earlier than that of actual occurrence, appear- 
ance, or publication. Questions of retrodatliig have 
arisen in regard to solentinc publications when priority of 
discovery, etc., has been concerned. 

retrodeviation (ro-tro-de-vi-a'shon), n. [< L. 
retro, backward, + ML. d€Viatio{n-), deviaLon: 
see dmdaUotir.} A displacement backward, es- 
pecially of tho uterus, as a retroflection or a re- 
troversion. 

retroduct (rfi-tro-dukt ' ),v.t. r< L. retroductus, 
pp. of retrodudre, bring back: see rctroduc- 
Uon.} To lead, bring, or draw back; retract; 
withdraw. 

retroduction (re-tro-duk'shon), n. [< L. re- 
troduccre, pp. retroductus, hring or draw back, < 
retro, back, + ducere, lead: see duct.} The act 
of retrodiieting, drawing back, or retracting, 
retroflected (re'tro-flek-ted), a. [< L. retroflec^ 
terc, beud back (see retroflex), + -etV^.} Bamo 
as reflexed. 

retroflection, retroflexion (re-tro-flek'shon), ». 
f XX F, rdtroflcxifm; as retroflex + -iow.] A bend- 
ing backward : especially applied in gynecol- 
ogy to the bonding of the body of the utei’us 
backward, tlie vaginal portion being but little 
or not at all cliangod in position, 
retroflex (re'tro-fleks), a. [< L. retroflexus, pp. 
of retroflecterc, bend back. < retro, back, + 
flcctcrc, bend: sec Jlex^.} Buine as reflexed. 
retroflexed (re'trp-flckst), «. [< retrojlcx + 

Bent backward; exhibiting retroflection. 
retrofract (ro'tro-frakt), a. [< L. retro, back, 
+ fracius, pj>. or frangerc, break : see fragile, 
fraction.} in hot, same as refracted. 
retrofracted (re'tro-frak-ted), a. [< 7T.irofract 
+ -cd^'^.} In hot, same as rejraeted. 
retrogenerative (re-tro-jen'e-ra-tiv), a. [< re- 
tro- + gmierative.} Same as retrocopulant. 
Betronade (r^-trog'ra-de), n. pi. mL. (Bnn- 
devall, J82.-0» < L. rctrogradi, go backward ; see 
retrograde, r.] A group of spiders: same as 
Laterigradae. 

retrogradation (ret^'ro- or re^'tro-gra-da'shon), 
n. [< OF. retrogradatimt, F. retrogradatim xx 
Pr. rctrogradado = Bp. retrogradacUyn ax Pg. re- 
irogradacdo xx 11. retrogradazione, < LL. 7 'etro- 
gradatio(n-), a going back, < retrogradare, pp. 
retrogra^itus, a laU>r form of L. rctrogradi, 
go backward; seti retrograde.} 1. The act of 
retrograding or Tuoving backward ; specifically, 
in astron., the act of moving from east to west 
relatively to the fixed stars, or contrary to the 
order of the signs and the usual direction of 
planetary motion : applied to the apparent mo- 
tion of the planets. Also retrogression. 

Hanots . . . have their stations and retrogradatUms, as 
well as their direct motion. 

Oudvmth, Sermons, p. 68. (Laihmn.) 

2. The act of going backward or losing ground ; 
hence, a decline in strength or excellence; dea 
lerioration. 

retrograde (ret'ro- or r6'tro-grad), v. [< OP. 
retrogradcr, recoil, P. ritrograder = Pr, Bp. 
Pg. retrogradar == It. retrogradare, < LL. reWo- 
gradare, later form of L, rctrogradi, go back- 
ward, < retro, backwanl, + gradi, go; see 
graded,} J., intrans. 1. Togobackwaid; move 
backward. 

Sir William Fraser says that the duke enuraged a horse 
'uijmttof ' 


from IHicrow’s Amphitheatre, which was timgl 

grads with proper dignity. N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 264. 

2. To fall back or away ; lose ground ; decline ; 
deteriorate ; degenerate. 

After his desth, our literature retrograded: and a cen- 
tury was necessary to bring it back to the point at which 
he left it Maeatday, Drydeu. 

Every thing retroaraded with him [Dunover] towards 
the verge of the mirj Slough of Desrond, which yawns 
for insolvent debtors. SecM, Heart of Mid-Lothian, L 

3. In astron., to move westward relatively to 
the fixed stars.— 4. In hiot, to undergo retro- 
gression, as a plant or an animal; be retro* 
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grade or retrogroesive; develop a less from a 
more complex organiaatlou ; degenerate. 

Of idl exliting ipedet of ulmali^ if we Include paraiitet, 
the grater number heve retroaroM from e etnicture to 
whl& their remote enceetore ned once edvanced. 

U, Sfpeneer, Prin. of SocioL, f 6a 

n. trans. To cause to go backward; turn 
back. 

The Firmament ahall reCrnemde hie conrae, 

Swift Euphrates soe hide him in his source. 

S^twster, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, IL, Eden. 

retrograde (ret'rp- or re'tro-grad), a. [< ME. 
retrwra^ < OP. retrogrtidey F. retrograde = 
Bp. Pg. It. retrogradOf < L. retrograduSy going 
backward (used of a planet), < retrogradi, go 
backward, retrograde: see rctromide^ r.] 1. 

Moving backwara ; having a baoxward motion 
or direction ; retreating. 

A little alK>ve wo entered the City at the gate of S. 
Stephen, where on each side a Uou retrograde doth stand. 

Sandye, Travailes, p. 14». 

Now, Sir, when he had read this act of American revenue, 
and a little recovered from his astonishnient, I suppose he 
made one step retrograde (it is hat oticX and lookc«i at the 
aoi which itanda Juat before in the atatuto-bouk. 

' Burke^ Amer. Taxation. 

2. Specifically, in astron., moving backward and 
contrary to the order of the signs relatively to 
the fixed stars : opnosed to direct. The epithet 
does not apply to tno ditirnal motion, since this 
is not relative to the fixed stars. 

] would have sworn some retrograde planet was hangltig 
over this unfortunate house of mine. 

SUTMy avistrarn Shandy, ill. 28. 

3. In hiol., characterized by or exhibiting de- 
generation or deterioration, as an organism or 
anjr of its parts which passes or has passed from 
a higher or more complex to a lower or siniplor 
structure or composition ; noting such change 
of organization : as, retrograde metamorphoMis 
or development; a retrograde theory. — 4. In 
eooL, habitually walking or swimming back- 
ward, as many animals : correlated with lateri- 
grade^ gravigriute, ealtigrmle, etc. — 6. In boUi 
{a) Going backward in the order of specializa- 
tion, from a more to a less highly aevelojied 
form : referring either t,o reversions of type or 
to individual monsters, (ftf) Formerly used 
of hairs, in the sense of retrorae, — 0. Losing 
ground; deteriorating; declining in strengt.h or 
excellence. 

It is good for princcii, if they u>e ainhitioua men, to 
handle it eo aa they be alill progrcaaivc and not retro- 
grade. Bacon, Ambition. 

7t. Contrary; opposed; opposite. 

For your InUmt 

In going back to achwl to Wlttenl>org, 

It ia moat retrograde to oiir dcaii'o. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 2. 114. 
From inatnimental cauaea proud to draw 
Concluaiona retrograde, and mad miatake. 

Cowper, Toak, iii. 230. 

Retrograde cancer, a cancer which hna become firmer 
and amuller, and ao remaina - Retrograde develop- 
ment or metamorphoile, in bM , ; (a) Degradation r>f the 
form or atruoture ofan orgaiilam ; reduction of iiiorphohi- 
glonl character to one lew apeclallaetl or more goncrallxe<1, 
aa in paraaitea. Seopanuitmn. (6)Chaiigooftiaauuoraub- 
atanoe from the more complex to the aimplor compoai- 
tion : oataboliam. See metamnrphottie. — Retrograde im- 
itation or lnverilon,in etmtrajmntal mude, imitation in 
which the aubject or Uionio la repeated backward : uaually 
marked reeie e retro. Compare cancfimna.— Revened 
retrograde Imitation, see noereed. 

retrogradingly (ret'ro- or rc'tr^gi^-dlng-li), 
adv. By retrograde movement. ' Imp. Diet. 

retrogress (re'tr()-gre8), n, [< L. retrogreaaua, 
a rotrogresHion (of the sun),< rctrogradi, pp. re~ 
go backward: see rcfroyraf/c.] Ret- 
rogradation; falling off; decline. [Kant.] 

Frogreaa in bulk, complexity, or actiTity involvea retro- 
gren in fertility; and progreaa in fertility involvea retro- 
green in bulk, complexity, or actirlty. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of BloL, 1 327. 

retrogression (rS-try-gresh'on), n. [= F. rd- 
trogreasion, as if < L. *retrogre8aio(n-), < retro- 
gradifVip. rctrogreaaua, gobackwara: see retro- 
grade.] 1. The act of going backward; retro- 
gradation. 

In the body politic . . . it ia the atoppage of that pro* 
greaa, and the commenoement of retrognnrion, that alone 
would oonatitute decay. J. S. Mul, V. ▼. | a 

2. In aatron., same as retrogradation. — 8. In 
hiol,, backward development; degeneration; 
retrograde metamorphosis, when a pUni aa it ap- 
proaohea maturity, becomea leaa perfectly organuBed than 
might be expectM from Ita early atagea and known re- 
lauonahlpa, ft ia aald to undergo retrogreedon. 

retrogressional (rfi-tr^^sh'on-al), a. [< re- 
trogreasUm + -af.] Perteiuing to or character- 
ised by retrogression; retrogressive. 
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Some of these (manipnlatlona in glaaa-maklng], ffom a 
teohnioel point of riew, asem retrogreedumat. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXV. 28. 

retrogressive (rfi-tro-gres'iv), a. [< retrogreaa 
4* -ire.] Going backward; retrograde; declin- 
ing in strength or excellence ; dt^gonernting. 

We moat have dlacovery. and that by llcunsttig the faah- 
iona of Bucceaalve timea, moat of them defect Ivc, iimiiy 
retrogreerivc, a few on the path to higher uao and beauty. 

The Century, XXIX. 603. 

With regard to paraaitea, naturaliau have long rei^og. 
niaed what ia oalled retrogretdve metainondioala ; and jair- 
aaitic animala are aa a rule admitted tu lie iiiataiieea of 
Degeneration. M. B. Lankeder, Dcgcncrailuii. p. 3U. 

retrogressively (re-tro-gres'iv-li), adv. In a 
retrogressive manner; with retrogression or 
degeneration. 

retroinsnlar (re-tr^in'su-l^), a. [< L. retro, be- 
hind, + inaulttf an island: see insular, 5.] Hi! u- 
ated behind the insula.— Retroinsular convolu- 

tions, two or throe oonvolutlona behind the inaiila, and 
wholly within the flaanre of Sylvius. Almi called tem-juiro- 
pariekU eonvotuHonn, 

retrojection (re-trS-jok'shon), w. [< L. retro, 
back, Iwhind, + -jeetudn-^, in eomp., < javere, 
throw: see In med.. the washing out of 

a cavity or canal from witniii outward, 
retrolmgnal (rfi-tix^-liDg'gwai), a. f< li. retro. 
back, behind, 4- lingua, tongue: see Ungual.] 
Serving to refract the tongue. 

Tile muscular and elastic eloinenis of the rrtrdinirual 
menibraiiu of the frog. Nature, XLl. 470. 

retrolocation (re^tro-lQ-ka'shou), w. [< \j. re- 
tro, back, 4- hcatw(n-), location.] Same as 
retropo.Hition. 

retromammary 

tro, behind, 4* mamni-a, the ‘breast: see mam- 
mary,] Situated, behind the mammary gland : 
as, a retromammary abscess, 
retromlngency (rS-tro-roin'jen-si), w. f< re- 
irominqcn(t) 4* -cy.]* BaelcwMird urination; 
the habit of being retromingenl, or the confor- 
mation of body which necessitates this mode 
of urinating. 

The laai foundation ffor the belief that hiirea are her- 
maphrodiiej was retrotningeney. 

Sir T. Brottme, Vulg. Err., ill. 17. 

retromingent (ro-tro-min'jent), a. and n. [< ]j. 
retro, back, betiiiid,’+ minij<m{U)H, ppr. of min- 
gere, unnate: see micturition.] 1. a. Urinat- 
ing backward; characterized by or exhibiting 
retromingeney. 

The long penis has a mushroom ahaped glaiiH, and the 
animal IrhInoceroaJ la retromiiigeni. 

tlwcley, Anat Vert., p. .W. 

U. n. A retromingent animal. 

Except it be in retromingents, and aiii'li hm couple back- 
ward. SirT. Broivnr, Vulg. Krr., ill. 17. 

retromingently (re-tr^-min ' j<jn t-l i ), ndr. Bo as 
to urinate backward; in a retromingent man- 
ner. Imp. Diet. 

retromorphosed (re-tnl-mftr'fozd ), a. L< rrlro- 
morphoa-ta 4- -cd*-*.] CbaracteriziHl by or exbib- 
iting retromorphosis; affected by retrograde 
metamorphosis. 

retromoxilhosiB (re^tro-infir-fo'sis), n. [ N Ij., < 
Ji. retro, backward, 4* 'morphosis, q. v.] Retro- 
grade metamorphoHis ; catabolism. 
retro 6 cillar (re-tro-ok'u-lar), a. [< h. retro, 
back, behind, 4- oculm, bye.J Hitiiatod behind 
the eyeball ; retrobulbar, 
retrooperative (re-tro-op'e-ra-tiv), a. [< L. re- 
tro, back, + LL. optraiivus, o})m*ativo.] R<»tro- 
acUve; retrospective in effect: as, a retrodp- 
erative decree. Kinglake. 
retroperitoneal (re-tro-per*'i-to-ne'»il), a, [< L. 
retro, back, behind, 4* pmfoM«Miw,pentf)neuni.J 
Situated or occurring behind the neritoneum. — 
Retroperitoneal hernia, hemlu of the intestine into 
the lilac foaaa behind the peritoneum. Retroperito- 
neal epaoe, the apace behind the jierltoneuni along the 
apiiie, occupied by tlio aorta, vena cava, and other aUuc- 
turea, with looao connective tlsaue. 

retrophamigeal (re'^tro-m-rin'je-al), a. [< L. 
retro, back, t pharynx, pharynx: see phar- 
ynx, pharyngeal.] Situated beh iud the pharynx. 
— -Retrophanmgeal abSCeM, an abaevas forming in 
the connective tissue behind tlie pharynx. 

Botropixina (re-tr^pin'ft), n. [NL., < L. retro, 
back, 4- pinna, a feat'hcr: see jwnwrtl.] In 
ichth., a genus of ArgentinidsB. It. richardattni is 
known as the New inland amelL 
rotropOBitlon (re^trb-po-zish'ou), n. [< L, re- 
tro, back. 4- poaitioXn-), position.] Displace- 
ment backward, but without flexion or version: 
said of the uterus. 

rotropulsion (re-tro-pul'shon), n. [< L. retro, 
back, + LL. pulsioin-), a beating (pushing) : 
seepahvion.] 1. A disorder of locomotion, seen 
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sometimes in paralysis agitans, in which the pa- 
tient is impelled to mu backward as if in the en- 
deavor to recover his balancu*. — 2. A pushing 
or forcing of the fetal hea<l backward in labor. 

retropnliave (rg-tro-pul'siv), a. [< Tj. retro, 
back, + pulaua, pi), of pellere, drive, push, 4- 
-ivc. Cf. puUHve.J Driving back; repelling. 
Smart. 

retrorse (re-trdrs'), a. [< L. retrorms, con- 
tracted fonn of retrm^ertnta. bent or turned 
backward, < retro, backwam, 4- versus, pp. of 
rertere, turn: see ecr/fc.] 1. In hot. and j:ooI., 
turned back; directed backwuixl; relnil.— 2. 
Ill ornith., turned in a directiou the opposite of 
the usual one, without referiMice to any other 
lino or phuie; antrorso. See the quotation. 

Briatlea ur feuthera thus growing furwurdn iiro called 
retrone: here uaed In ihoaenae of an opixialte dlreetloii 
fi-om tlie lay of the geiieitil pluiunge; out they should 
liroporly Ih^ called antrorso. 

Couen, Key to N. A. Birds, p. lOB. 

retrorsely (re-tr6rs'li), adr. So as to be re- 
trorse ; in a liackward direction ; ret rad. 

retroserrate (re-tro-ser'at), a. [< L. retro, 
back, 4- aerratua, saw-shaped : see atrrafe,] In 
entom., armed w'ith retrorse Uwth; barbed, as 
the sting of a bee. 

retroserrulate (re-tro-ser'fi-lat), a. [< L. re- 
tro, back, -b NL. aerrulatua, < aerruUt, a little 
saw: see serndatc.] In entom., finely retroser- 
rate; armiMl with minute retrorse teeth, as the 
stings of some hymeiiopters. 

Betrosiphonata (re-tiv-si-fo-nii'tli), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of retroaiphonatm : see retro- 
aiphonatr.] A i)rimary group of ammonitoid 
cephalopods whose partitions around the si- 
phon were iticliiiml backward, including the 
(loniatitidap. 

RetroBiphonatSB (re-tro-si-fo-na'te), n. pi. 
[NL., ii^ra. pi. of retroaiphonatuH : see retroai- 
phonate.] A subdivision of belemnitoid cepha- 
lopods whose pliragmacone had the siphon and 
partitions around it directed backward, includ- 
ing /fcVcmTi/fr# and most other genera of the fam- 
ilv Helemnitidw. 

reiroslphonate ( re-t rp-sl ' f o-n at ) , rr . f < NL. re- 
iroaiphonatUH, < L. retro, back, 4- Hipho(n-), a 
siphon: see aiphonate.] In voneh., having the 
siphon and surrounding partitions directed 
backward, as in (Sonia Ulidte and most Hofem- 
nilUtw. 

retrOBpect (ret'ro- or re'lWi-spc'kt), r. t. f< L. 
retrospectus,pp, (not us<‘d) of retroapieere, look 
back, < retro, ba<fkwurtl, 4* apeetre, look: see 
Hpvctavle.] To look back upon; consider ret- 
rospectively. [Rare.] 

1 will not Bully the whlteiicBB of it |iny life) (pardon my 
vanity ; 1 prcBuiue to eiUl lt»o, on retrotmecting it, regard- 
ing my IntentloiiB only), by giving way fo an net of injiia* 
tiee. JHchardmn, Uir ('linrlcH GrnndiBon, 111. Jxxxvill. 

retrOBpect (nd/rp- or re'tip-spekt), n. [= Pg. 
retroHpeeto, < Ij. 'as if *retro8peeAua, < retroapi- 
vere, pp. retroajn'vtm (not us(Ml),look bH<*k: see 
retroapevt, v. ] 1 . The act of looking backward ; 
cold etnpial ion or eonsideration of the past; 
hence, a review or survey of jiast events. 

Moat of us t-ake oceitHion ti^i sit still and tlirow awny the 
time ill uiir puBBCBBlori by retrimjiect on what is past. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 874. 

lie reviewed that grand and mulamdtoly Htory, he gave 
them to Bee through that pictured relrtngtecl liow It had 
been apiiolntcd to them to act In the hnal extremity of 
Circece. B. Choate, AddreBBCB and OratioiiB, p. 185. 

Hence — 2. That to which one looks back ; the 
I>Bst; a past event or consideration. 

TIiIb Instrument Ib cxeeutc'd by yon, your Son, and my 
Niece, which discharges me of nil IMrtntjHtde. 

Steele, Tender lliiHbund, v. 1. 
"Know you no song of your own land," nlie sold, 
“Not such as moans about the retru^iicrt. 

But deals with the other distaneu and the lines 
Of promise; not a death’s-heud at the wine." 

Tennyeon, iTincuBS, Iv. 

rotrOBPBCtlon (re1-rp- or ro-tro-spf'k'shon), n. 

t < L. retroapectua, pp*. (not used) of retro^deere, 
ook back : sec retroajwet.] 1 . The act of look- 
ing back on things past ; reflection on the past. 

Drooping she bends o'er pensive Fancy's um, 

To trace the lioiirH which never can return ; 

Yet with the relrtmjteetion loves Ut dwell, 

And soothe the sorrows of her last farewell ! 

Byron, Chlldlah Recollections. 

2. The faculty of looking back on the past ; 
recollection. 

Canst thou t4ike delight in viewing 
This pfx>r isle's approaching ruin ; 

When thy retrnepection vast 

Sees the glorious agea past? Swift. 

retrOBpective (rct-ro- or re-trp-spek'tiv), a. 
[= F. r6troapectif as Pg. retroapectivo ; as retro- 



^ct -f -ive^Ti 1 . Looking backward ; consider- 
ing the past. 

In VRln the with retwunMetioe eye, 

Would from the epperent what conclude the why. 

Pope, Moral Kaeaya, 1. 99. 

2. retroactive; affecting mattcra which 
occurred before it was adoi»ted: as, a retro- 
epecPivfi act, law, or statute, in general, a penal 
•tatiite, though tuyi^ed alnirdiituly, ia coiiatrued aa ap> 
pbrinf only to offenaea coniniltted after It la paaaed. Hee 
mpoH/acUt. 

To annul hy a rttroepeetive atatutn iiatcnia which in 
Weatniinater iiall wore held to be legally valid would 
have been alniply robbery. Macaulay, Hlat. Eng., xxiil. 

Every atatiite which takea away or linpalra veBt4*d rights 
ao<|Uired under exiat big lawa, or createa a now obligation, 
impoaea a now duty, i»r nttiudiea a now liability in reapect 
to tmnaactiona or eonaidcmtioiia ulreaily paat, innat be 
deemed relronjperiiw. Story. 

3. Cupiiblc of being looked back to ; occurring 
in the pitsf. ; bygone. 

I have aornotinioH wondered whether, aa the faith of men 
In n fiitiiro exiatnice grew leaa cunfldeiit, they might not 
bo BvvkiuKiutuu' oijiii valent in the feeling of a retraopei^ve 
duration, if not their own, at luiiat that of their race. 

hwtsnU, Harvard Annlvenary. 

retrospectively (rct-ro- or re-tro-Bi>ek'tiv-li), 
adr. In rc1 rospiM't ; witli reference to or with 
rellectioii upon the ]»aHt; iu /air, ex post facto. 

The law may have been meant to act refroapecHveiy, to 
prevent u ijueatioii lieiiig mlaud on the intorpellationa of 
Hlliulua. Frowie, Caiaar, p. 21U. 

retrosternal (re-trp-st/ir'nal), a. [< L. rctrOf 
back, beliiud, + NL’. Htcmuni\ si emum.] Being 
behind Die stemiim. 

retrotarsal (re-lrp-tkr'sal), w. r< L. retro, be- 
hind, + NL. UiTHUs, Die 'cartilage at the edges 
of the eyelids: see tarsal,'] Being behind the 
tarsus of the eye.— Retrotarsal fold, the fornix of 
ilie oonjuncilva. 

retrotracbeal (re-tro-tra'ke-al), a. [< L. retro, 
back, behind, + NL*. /rar/im, trachea.] Being 
at the back of the trachea, 
retr onssage ( r6-tWi-skzh ' ) , w. [F . , < retromser, 
turn up: see rv.trouHHv.^ In the prinUnft of 
etchinfj^, a nioDiod of producing effective tone, 
as in foregrounds, skies, or shadows, by skilful 
manipulation of ink in the iMirts to be treated, 
the ink being brought out from the filled linos, 
after careful wining of the plate, by pumping” 
with a soft clotn. 

retroussd (rft-trb-sa'), a. [P., pp. of retrom- 
Her, turn up, < re- + troHseer, tuck up, turn 
up: see truMH.'] Turned up, as the end of a 
nose; pug. 

The four uxamplca of liohohofiiira prliioca exhibit n more 
delicate luid rellned profile than any other lyi»e before ua^ 
and one hoa even a iioae allglitly retrotmn^, 

AnthnijHdoyical Jour., :XVI1. 239. 

retro-uterine (re-tnVu'te-rin), a. [r= F. rctro- 
uterin, < L. retro, back, behind, + uterm, uterus : 
see Situated Isdiiiid the uterus, 

retrovaccinate ( ro-tro- vak'si-nat ), r. /, [< retrt>- 
+ vaecinate.^ 1. To vaccinate (a cow) with hu- 
man virus. — 2. To vaccinate with lymph from 
a cow which has l>eeii inoculated with vaccine 
matter from a human being, 
retroyaccination (re-trp-vak-si-na'sbpn), n. [< 
retnwacmnate + •ion.'] 1. Vaccination of a cow 
with human virus. — 2. In med., the act of vac- 
oiiiating with lymph derived from a cow which 
has previously been inoculated with vaccine 
matter from tlu* human subject; the act of 
passing vaccine matter through a cow. 
retrovaodne (i-e-tro-vak'sin), w. [< L. retro, 
back, + E. vaeeine.] The virus jiroduced by 
inoculating a cow with vaccine matter from the 
human subject.. 

retroversion (re-tro-v/^r'shon), w. [= F. r^tro- 
veritioH, < L. rctroversun (retrorsus), turned or 
bent backward, < r<?/ro, backward, -f rersio(w-), 
a turning: see version.] A tilting or turning 
backwani: as, retroversion of vertebral pro- 
cesses: especially applied in gynecology to an 
inclination of the uterus backward with the re- 
tention of its iionual curve: opposed to ante- 
verswn. 

retrovert (re-tro-vtrt'), V. t, [< L. retro, back- 
ward, 4* vertere, turn : see verse.] To turn back, 
retrovert (re'tro-v6rt.), n. [< retrovert, r.] 

1. One who returns to his original creed. 
[Rare.] 

The guata, If they come back to the old aheep-fold, . . . 
are now, In pioua phraae, denominaUHl retrovertM. 

F. UaU, Mod. Eng., p 806. 

2. That which undergoes retroversion, as a part 
or organ of the body. 

retrovision (re-tro-vizb'pn), n. [< L. retro, 
backward, + eufto(n*), vision: see vMm.] The 
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sot, proeees, or power of mentally seeing pest 
events, espeeielly such as have not come mth* 
in one’s personiu experience or observation. 
[Bare.] 

light, including previaton and 
Pop. Sd. Mo., Xin. 887. 

retrnde (r$-tr6d0t f’* ; pret. and pp. retruded, 
ppr. retruding, [< L. retruilere, thrast back, < 
re-, back, 4* irudere, thrust: see threat Cf. dc- 
trude, extrude, intrude, obtrude, protrude.] To 
thrust back. 

The term of latitude ia breadthlMaaline; 

A point the line doth manfully rotmde 
From inSnite proceaae. 

Dr. H. More, Paychaihanaiia, 11. IL 0. 

retrosat frf-tr5s')> O. [< L. retrusus, pp. of re- 
irudere, thrust h^k: see retrude,] Hidden; 
abstruse. 

Jet VI enquire no further Into thlngi fufntaa and hid 
than we have authurltie from the aacred Scripturea. 

Ueywood, Hierarchy cl Angela, p. 60. 

retmsion (re-trb^zhpn), n. [< L. retrusus, pp. 
of retrudere’, tlmxsi hack: see retrude. Cf. tru- 
sion.] The act of retruding, or the state of be- 
ing retruded. 

In virtue of an endleia re-motion or retruHon of the con- 
itituent cauie. Coleridge. 

rottet, ♦. 8<’e ret^, ref^. 

rettwy <i»t'6r-i), n.; pi. retteries (-iz)- [< rc/8 

+ -enj.] A place wbm4axiii retted. 

retti (rt't'i), n. pt. [< Hind, ratti, ratiT] Tlie 
hard smooth seeds of Die red-bead vine, Abrus 
precatorius, used by East Indian jewelers and 
druggists for weights, tuid forming a standard. 
The weight ao nam<M varlea in different parts of India 
from leas Uuui 2 to nearly 4 trc»y grains. Sec Ahrue. 

retting (ret'ing), n. [Verbal u. of roD, e.] 1. 
The process or sD^eping flax in open water, or 
its exposure, in thin layers, to dew, in which 
the woody pari of the stalk is, by actioti of 
moisture and air, rendered easily separable 
from the flber or harl. The principal change which 
the atalk uiidergoea Is the conversion of inM>lubIe pectoae 
into soluble pectin, which la me^urubly removed by the 
water, and Inaolublo pectlc acid, which Is retained. Also 
called ratting. 

2. The place where this operation is carried 
on ; a rettery. Vre. 

rotund (re-tnnd')» v. t. [< L. retunderc, boat or 
pound back, blunt, dull (> It. rctundet'c, dull, 
temper, == 8p. Pg. retumiir, beat back, even up), 

< re-, back, + tunderc, beat, strike. CJf. contund, 
contuse, intuse.] To blunt or turn, as the edge 
of a weapon ; dull. 

This [the skulll ia covered with akin and hair, which serve 
... to (|uench and diaalpate the force of any stroke that 
shall be dealt it, and retund the edge of any weapon. 

Ray, Works of Creation. 

return^ (re-t/»rn'), v. [< ME. relurncn, retomen, 
retournen,\ OF. returner, reiomer, retourncr, F. 
retourner sr Pr. Bp. Pg. reUmuir = Jt. ritornare, 

< ML. retomare, turn back, return, < L. r/K back, 
4- Umiare, turn: see turn.] I. trans. 1, To turn 
back, (a) To restore to a former position by turning. 

We seeke . . . (the turtles] In the nights, where wo 
fliide them on ihore, we turno them upon their backs, till 
the next day we fetch them home, for they can never re- 
iurne themselves. 

Quoted ill Capt. JohnSmitKe Worka^ 11. 273. 
(6) To fold back; turn or roll over, as a thing upon Itself. 

The attire of maaquers was alike In all, . . . the colours 
Rxure and silyor, but relumed on tliu top with a scroll and 
antique dressing of feathers. 

B. Jonmm, Masque of Blackness. 
(o) To reverie the position or direction of ; turn backward. 

Then dead through great affright 
Thw both nigh were, and each bail other flye : 

Both tied attonce, ne ever hacke retoumed eye. 

Sperumr, F. Q., U. Ui. 19. 

2. To cast back; reflect; reecho. 

In our passage we went that famous bridge over y 
Marne, whore that renowned echo returnee the voice of a 
good aiiigur 9 or 10 times. Evelyn, Diary, March 1, 1044. 
Ixiiig Chancery-lane retentive rolls the sound. 

And courts to courts return it round and round. 

Pope, Dunclad, U. 2G4. 

3t. To turn over; revolve. 

Retoumynge in hfr sonic ay up and doiin 
The wordos of this lodeyn Diomede. 

Chaucer, Troilni, v. 1028. 

4. To send back; cause to go back to a former 
place. 

Retumingehie shyppes towmrde the West, he iColumbuil 
found a more holesome eqre, and (as God woulde) came at 
the length to a lande well Inhabyted. 

R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arbor, p. 86). 

Say that Marclns 

Return me, as Gomlnlos is return'd. 

Unheard ; what then? Shak., Cor., r. 1. 42. 

Cyrus, with relenting pity mov'd. 

Return'd them happy to the land they lov’d. 

Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 70b 


6f. To take with one whmi gohigbaek; brimr 
or carry back. ^ 

The commodities which t h sy m iMrmabaeka were Bilks. 
Cbamleti, Rubarb^ MaliMea If urimdela sad oCher 
winea BuUuiM* Voytum U. 90. 

6. To give back ; restore. 

If she will retumme myjewels,! will give over my suit, 
and repent my unlawful solicitation. 

BAok, OtheUo, Iv. 8. 90a 

Restore^ restore Buiydlce to life; 

Oh take the hnsbano, or return the wife! 

Pape, Ode tor Moaio. 

7. To give iu repayment, requital, or recom- 
pense; make a return of: aa, to return good 
for evil. 

The Lord shall return thy wiekednesa upon thine own 
head. 1 KL tL 44. 

When, for some trilling present, you have bid me 
Return ao much, 1 have shook my head and wept 

Ska4r.,T.of A.,iL8.140. 
Thanks, 

The aUgfatest, eaileat readiest recompense 
From them who oould refiim him nothing else. 

MUton, V. JL, lit 129. 

8. To make a return for; repay; requite: as, 
to return kindness bv ineratitnde; to return a 
loan ; to return a call. — 9. To give back in re- 
sponse; rciily. 

The Danphln, whom of succours wo entreated, 
Retume us that his powers are not yet ready 
To raise so great a siege. Shak., Hen. V^,.j[iLB. 4A. 
ftwus t hr e e mone th s after ere hee returned vs any an- 
swer. Quoted in Capt. John SmUh'e Works, 11. 14. 

All the host of hell 

With deafening shout return'd them loud acclaim. 

MUton, P. L, il. 620. 
Blit Death rheums an answer sweet : 

*'My sudden frost was sudden gain." 

Tennymtn, In Memoriam, Ixxxi. 

10. To retort. 

Even in his throat— nnless it lie the king— 

That calls me traitor, 1 return the lie. 

Shak., Pericles, ii. 6. 67. 
If yon are a malicious reader, you return upon me that 
I affect to be thought more impartial than I am. Dryden. 

11. To bring back and make known ; rtqiort, 
tell, or communicate. 

And Moses returned the words at the people unto the 
Lord. Ex. xix. 6. 

Let the trumpets sound 
While wo return these dukes what we decree. 

Shak., iUch. IL, i. 3. 122. 

12. To report officially; render as an official 
statomeut or account: as, to return a list of 
killed and wounded after a battle. 

The borough memliers were oft^n relumed by the same 
sealers as the knights of the shire : not that they were 
chosen by them, but that the return was certifled by 
their authority. Slubbe, Const. Hist., | 421. 

13. Til law, to bring or send back, as a process 
or other mandate, to the tribunal whence it is- 
sued. with a short statement (usually indorsed 
on tlie process) by the officer to whom it is- 
sued, and who roturus it, stating what he has 
done under it, or why he has done nothing: 
as, to return an execution non est inventus; to 
return a commission with the depositions taken 
under it. The return Is now usually made by flUug 
the paper in the clerk's oHlce, instead of hy presenting it 
on a general return-day in open court. 

14. To send; transmit; convey; remit. 

Instead of a ship, ho should levy money and rstum the 

same to the treasurer for His Majesty’s use. Clarendon. 

16. To elect as a member of Congress or of 
Parliament. 

upon the election of a new Parliament . . . BoUng- 
broke was not returned. QdldmiUh, Bolingbroke. 

In fact, only one papist had been returned to the Irish 
Parliament since the Restoration. 

Uaeaulay, Hist Eng., vi. 

16. To yield; give a return or profit of. 

I more then wonder they bane not flue hundred Sal- 
nages to worko for them towards their gonerall mainte- 
nance, and as many more to retume some content and 
satisfaction to the Aduenturera. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, 11. 107. 

17. In card-playing, to lead back, as a suit pre- 
viously led: respond to by a similar lead: as, 
to return a lead or a suit. 

At the end of every hand. Miss Bolo wonld inquire . . . 
why Mr. Pickwick had not returned that diamond or led 
the club. Diekene, Pickwick, xxxv. 

wSyn. ReMim, Restore fm reelorei}, render, 
n. intrans. If. To turn back. 

The Saisnes were grete and strongc, and bolde and 
hardy, and fall of grete prowesses and often the! returned 
vpon nem that hem pursued. MetUn (E. S. T. S.X lit. 607. 

2. To come back ; come or go back to a former 
place or position: as, to return home. 

As water that doun renneth ay. 

But never droppe retume may. 

Rom. qftksRom, L 884. 



Tbutdaj, the eti Der of May, wo nfornyMl hy the lame 
watir of Brent to venoM igeyne. 

TorHnytoiik Dlarie of Eng. TraTell, p. 0. 
The nndlioover*<l country trom whoee bourn 
Ko traveller retumt. Skat,, Hamlet^ IIL 1. 80. 
8he wai ao familiarly receiv'd [in heaven] 

Aa QM Ttimn&ittg, not aa one arriv'd. 

IkrifdeHt Eleonora, 1. 188. 
8. To or come back to a former state; pasH 
back ; lu general, to come by any prooeM ox re- 
trogressiou. 

The aea returned to hia atrengtli when the morning ap- 
peared. Rx. jriv. 27. 

Alexander died, Alexander waa bailed, Alexander re- 
tvTMth into duat. Shat., Hamlet, v. 1. 282. 

4. To come again; come a necond time or re- 
peatedly ; repeat a visit. 

I'hoii to mankind 

Be good and friendly atlll, and oft return! 

Miltmi, P. L., vlll. or»l. 
So Bwoetlv ahe bade me adieu, 

I thought that ahe bade me return. 

Shmutone, A Plural Ballad, i. 5. 

6. To appear or begin again after a perimlical 
revolution. 

llie wind retumeth again according to hie uirculta. 

Eculea. i. 0. 

Tima with the year 
Meaaona return, but not to me returne 
Day, or the aweet approach of even or morn. 

MUUm, r. L., liL 41. 

0, To revert; come back to the original pos- 
sessor; hence, to fall to the share of a person; 
become the possession of either a previous or 
a new owner. 

In the year of the Jnbile the held ahall return unto him 
of whom it waa bought Lev. xxvll. 24. 


Had hia neoeaaity made uae of me, 

1 would have put my wealth into donation. 
And the beat half ahould have return'd to him. 


IS, 
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CXwtampt iuttaad, dlahonour, obloquy? 

Hard reoompenae, unauitable return 
Fbr 00 much good, ao much benefloenoe I 

Milton, P. K., lit 182. 
, ^ ProAt, aa ariatng from labm*, effort, exertion, or uae; 
advantage ; a proAtable reault. 

The fruit which cornea from the many diwa of recrea- 
tion and vanity la very little ; . . . but from the few houra 
wo apend in prayer and the exerolaea tif u pioua life the 
iwfum la great Jer, Taylor, Holy Living, i., liit 

Joat Godii ahall ail thinga yield returtut but love? 

Pio|m; Antumn, L 78. 

( 0 ) A reapoote ; ftiwply; an anawee. 

Bay, if my father render fair return, 

It la againat my wilL Shat., Hen. V., ii. 4. 127. 

They neither appeared, nor oent aatiafying rtmaona fur 
their abaence : but In atead thereof, many inaolent pitiiid, 
railing, opprobriona retumt, 

N. Morton, Hew England's Memorial, 204. 
. , A report ; a formal or ofilolul auooiiiitof hii action per- 
ionnetl or a duty diachaiged, or of facts, statlstitni, and 
the like ; especially, in the plural, a set of tabulated sta- 
tistics prepared for general information : as, agrictiUtiiral 
returns; census returiu; election retumt. The return of 
members of Parliament ia, atrictly speaking, the return by 
the sheriff or other returning officer of the writ addressed 
to him, certifyliig the eleotioii in pursuance of it. 

No note was taken of the falsiflcation of election retumt, 
or the dangers peculiar to elective governments. 

Bancroft, Hist t'eiisU, IT. IfiU 

ActMirdingly in aome of the earlier retumt it is possible 
that the sheriff, or the persotis who Joined with him in 
electing the knights of tlio shire, elected the bortmRli 
members also. ^tdit, Const. Hist., 4 422. 

But a fairly adequate instrument of culciilation is sup- 
igistrar-General'a marrlage-rrturns. 


TBtnxn-tftff 


r< rcfwml -f- -obkt.] 


reoompenoe. 

Abused Lover. 




plied by the Regit 


Quarterly Bee., CXLV. fio. 


b my wealth into donation 
' * * ' * we return'd to ! 

Shak.,T.otA., 111.2.91. 

7. To go back in thought or speech ; come back 
to a previous subject of consideration ; recur. 

Now wUl I retoume oxen, or I precede ony ferthore, for 
to declare xou the othere weyes, that drawen toward 
Babiloyne. Mandeville, Travels, p. 58. 

But to return to the verses : did they please you? 

Shat., L L. L., Iv. 2. 158. 

8. To reappear; come back before the miud. 

The scenes and forms of death witti which he had been 

familiar in Naples returned again and again before his 
eyes. J. If. ShurUwute, Jiihn Inglusant, xxxvl. 

9. To make reply; retort. 

A plain-spoken and possibly high-thinking critic might 
here perhaps return upon me with my own expressions. 

Serviner't May., IV. 126. 

10. To yield a return; give a value or profit. 
[Rare.] 

Allowing 25. men and Imioa to ouoiy Barke. they will 
make DOOd. persons, whoso labours returne yeerely to 
about 185000. pound sterling. 

Cajk. John Smith, Works, II. 240. 

11. In fencing^ to give a thrust or cut after 
parrying a sword-thrust. 

return^ (ro-tdm')* [< ME. return; cf. OF. re- 
Utry retwTy retour, F. retour = Pr. retorn = Sp. Pg. 
retorno = It. ritomo; from the verb ; see rctiirf^, 
v.y and cf . retour,^ 1 . The act of sending, bring- 
ing, rendering, or restoring to a former place, 
position, owner, or state ; the act of giving back 
in requital, recompense, retort, or response; 
election, as of a member of Congress or of I'ar- 
liament; also, the state of being ret urned. See 
return^, v, t, 

111 pawn my victories, all 
My honours to you, upon his good returns. 

Shale., T. of A., Hi. 5. 82. 

Once the girl gavo me a iMlr of beaded mocuasons, in 
return, I suppose, for my bread and cider. 

S. Judd, Margaret, 11. 4. 

2. The act of going or coining back ; resump- 
tion of a former plaoe, position, state, condi- 
tion, or subject of consideration; recurrence, 
reappearance, or reversion. See return^, v, i. 

At the return of the year, the king of Syria will come 
np againat thee. 1 Kl. xx. 22. 

In our returnes we visited all our friends, that reir»yced 
much at our Vtutury againat the Manahocka. 

Quoted iri Capt, John Smith's Works, 1. 188. 
To continue ns in goodness there must be iterated fv- 
turns of mioery. Sir T. Browns, Christ Mor., U. 11. 
Tlie regular return of genial months, 

And renovation of a faded world. 

Cowper, Task, vL 128. 

8. That which is returned, (a) Tliat which is given 
in repajrment or requital ; a recompense; a payment ; a 
remittance. 

Within theae two months, that 'a a month before 
This bond expirea, I do expect return 
Of thrioe thrM timea the iwue of this bond. 

Shak„ M. of V., i. 8. 160. 

They export honour, and make him a return in envy. 

Bacon, Followers and Friends. 


(e) In fenciny, & thrust or cut given in answer bt n swonl- 
tlimst: a more aeneral term for riposte., wlib li has u spe- 
ciHc meaning, signifying the eaaluHt and quickest return 
stroke available under given cireumstaiieus. 

4. In Uiw: (a) The bringing or Mcndiii); back 
of a process or other mandate to Iht^ tribunal 
whence it issued, with a short statenieni (usu- 
ally indorsed on the process) by tlu* olBcc^rlo 
whom it issued, and who returns it, stating 
what he has done under it, or why he lias done 
nothing. The return is now usually madt* by 
tiling tne process, with indorsed ccrtilicnte, in 
the clerk’s oiUce. (b) The oHicial certilicate so 
indorsed, (c) The day on which the terms of 
a process or other mandate require it to W re- 
turned. See return-day, 

I must sit to bee kild, and stand to kill my selfu ! I 
could vary it not so little as thrice oner ogen ; 'tas some 
eight returnee like Mlclielmas Terme ! 

Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, v. J. 

6. pi. A light-colored mild-flavored kind of to- 
bacco. — 6. lu arch,, the continuation of a 
molding, projection, etc., in an opposite or dif- 


retiimable(r6-t6r'na-bl),rt. r< 

1. Capable or being returned. 

Sins that dlaceit is ay refunutUc, 

Of very force it is agreabb^ 

That therwithall be done the 

Wyatt, 

2. In law, legally required t o be returned, de- 
livered, given, or rendered : as, a writ or pre- 
cept returnable at a certain day ; a verdict re- 
turnable to the court. 

It may be decided In that ooort whmw tiw vwdinfc la 
fHwriiiilila. Okr M. Hois, HliL Oonmon Law of Eng., xH. 

return-Alkali (rf-t6m'al^ka-li), w. In the 
rnaiiufaeture of pmssiate of potash (see pru»- 
siatv) on a large scale, the salt obtained from 
the residual mother-liquor, wliich, after the lix- 
iviation of the calcined cake, the second crys- 
tallization, and second concentration, yet con- 
tuiiis about 70 per cent, of potassium carbonate. 
The salts ciy stall izlug out are also called blue salts. They 
lire utilixed by mixbig them with the oharge for another 
ciilciiiing process. 

return-oall (ro-t6m'bal), u. A ball used as 
a plaything, held by an elastio string wbioh 
ciiiiHcs it to ridiirn to the hand from which it is 
thrown. 

return-bead (re-t^>ni 'bed ),n. In arch, and carp., 
a doiible-quirlc bead following an angle, and 
presenting the same profile on each face of the 
stuff. Also calltHl bead and double quirk. See 
cut under bead, 

return-bend (rfi-tem'bend), n. A pipe-coupling 
in the sliapo of' the letter U, used for joining 
the ends of two pipes in making pipo-ooils, 
heat-radiators, etc.— Open retnin-bend, a retiim- 
bciiii having Its braiiclics separated in the form of the 
letter V. It dlirors from a closed returndmid In that the 
latter bus Its branches in cuntuot 

return-cargo (re-ltTii'kilr^gd), n. A cargo 
brought bat'k in Vet urii for or in place of mer- 
chandise previously sent out. 
return-check (ro-ttn'u'chek), n. A ticket for 
Toadmissioii giviui to one of the audience who 
leavf»H a theater between the acts. 

retnm-crease ( re-toru ' krfts ) , ii . Heo crease^, 2. 
return-day (re-fArn'dft), n. In law: (a) The 
day fixeii by legal prooess for the defendant to 
appear in court, or for the sheriff to return the 
process and his proceedings, or both, (b) A 
day in a term of court Appointed for ilie return 
of al I processes. 

returner (re-t<ir'n6r), n. [< return^ + -erl.] 
One who or'that which returns. 

The chupiucii that give highest for this I bullion from 
' ' ore . . . those who can make most pniflt by it; 
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ferent direction; also, a side or juirt which falls 
away from the front of any striiight work. As 
a feature of a molding, it is iisunl nt the termi- 
nation of the dripsiouo or liood of a window or 
door. 

I understand Iwth those sides to lie not. only returns, Imt 
parts of the front Baeoti, Building (cd. 1887). 

7. The air which ascends after Imving passed 
through the working in a coal-mine. — 8. In 
tnilit. engin., a short branch gallery for t he re- 
ception of empty trucks. It enables loaded 
trucks to pass. — 9. In music, same as nprise, T). 
— 'OlAOM of return, in !^»ts law. Bee ctoTMs.— FaJM 
return. See /ofre.— Return request, in the Iiostal sys- 
tem of the United States, a request printed or written on 


the envelop of a letter, that if «nt delivered within a cer- 
tain tim& it be returned to the anit^r’s address, which is 
given. — Betumi of a mine, in fort., the turnings and 


windings eff'a gallery leailtng io a mine.— Returns of A 
trench, the various tumiiigs and wlndhigs which form the 
lines of a trench. 

return^ (re-t^m'), v. K re- + turn.'] To turn 
again: as, to turn and return. Also written 
distinctively rectum. 

Face, O, you must follow, sir, and threaten him tame : 
Hen turn again else. , ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

JToa. in re-tum him then. B. Joneon, Alohemlat Iv. 4. 

retnmability (rc-t^r-na-bil'i-ti), n, [< return- 
able 4* -ity (see -Mity),^ The character of be- 
ing returnable. 


and those are the returners of our money, by exchangei 
lnl4> lliose countries where our debts . . . make a nwd 
of It. Jjttckf, Ohs. on Encouraging the Coining of Silver. 

returning-board (rf-t^r'ning-bdrd), n. In 
some of the United Btatos, a board consisting 
of certain designated Btatc ofllccrs, who are by 
law empowered to canvass and declare returns 
of elections held within the State. 

returning-ofllcer (ro-Wr'niiig-oPi-Bf^r), n. 1, 
The officer whose duty it is to make returns of 
writs, precepts, juries, etc. — 2. The presiding 
officer at an election, who returns the persons 
duly elected. 

returnleBB (rf-t6ni'les), a. [< return^ + -Icsa,'] 
Without retuni ; admitting no return. [Rare.] 
But 1 would neuer cretllt in you both 

cause of sorrow, but well knew the troth 
Of this thine owne reiurtiu; though all thy friends 
I knew, as well should make returTtlesse ends. 

Chapman, Oilyssoy, xill. 

retnxH-inatch (re-Uim'mach), n, A second 
niatcii or trial played by the same two sets of 
opponents. 

For this year the Wellesburn return-match and the 
llarylebone match played at Rugby. 

T, Uuyhes, Tom Brown’s Bchoul-Days, H. 8. 

retumment (re-t6rn'meTit.), n, [< return^ + 
-mmtt,] The act of rt^tufiiing; a return ; a going 
back. [Rare.] 

Sometimes wo yecletl ; hut, like a ramme, 

That makes retumment to rtMlouhle strength, 

'Then forc’d them yecld. 

IJeywood, If you Know not me (Works, ed. Tearson, 1874, 

[I. 849). 

return-piece (rc-tfTu'pes), n. Theat., a piece 
of scenery foniiing an angle of a building. 

retum-Bhock fre-tf^n'shok), n. An electric 
shock, <lue to the action of induction, sometimes 
felt when a sudden discharge of electricity 
takes place in the neighborhood of the observer, 
as in the case of a lightning-flash. 

retnm-tag (r^-t(^ru'tag), n. A tag attached to 
a railway-c.ar, usually by slipping it on to the 
shackle of the seal, serving as evidence of the 
due arrival of the car, or as a direction to what 



retnm^tag 

point the car is to be returned. Car-IiuHden^a 
iHvt, 

return-ticket ^I’e-t^rn'tik^<?t), n, A ti<*ket is- 
Huod by a railway or Hl.eainboat company, 
coach proprietorH, ami tholikc, for a jourin?y to 
Boino |K>iut and return to the place of Ntartin|^, 
generally at a redijecal eharg«?. 

All ctX(:iii*Kioii opiMiHition Ktoainrr wuRiirlvoiliHcil to start 
• niruH, liair 


for Jtouloaue 
BhillltiKS. 



Retufie l^af of 
Sa/tx re/uxn. 


f-a-crowii ; ref urn Hvkf*tH, four 
Mth. //. WtHtd, MiidrucI Arkoll, xx. 

return-valve (re-tern' vulv),?i. A valve which 
op(uiH to allow reflux of a fluid under certain 
eonditioiiH, as in th(» case of overflow. 

retUSe (re-tiis'), a, L= * rf'tnSf < 
blunted, ’ dull, ]»p. of rvtmulvr^ 
blunt, dull: see /v7aad.] 1. In 
hot,f ohtuHi' at the apex, with a 
broad and very sliallow HinuH re- 
enterin^^: ns, a '/v7w.sr leaf.---2. In 
XfooV., ending in an ohtuse sinuH. 
lUtzia (n‘t'Hi-j|), n. INJi. (King, 

IHfiO), nil rued afti*r a natu- 

ralist. ) A giuiuH of brachiopodB, 
tyjiiiuil of the subfamily liridinw. They flour- 
ished in tin* PaI(u)zoic seas from the Silurian 
to the Upper (Carboniferous. 

Betziinse (ivl-si-Uno), n, pi. fNL., < ItfiUim -f 
A subfamily of arturoiiomatouH brachio- 
pods, niosl.ly refernul lo the family l^jdnferidw. 
Kxf ernally they much reHemble the terebrafu- 
lids. 

Renchllnian (ru-klin'i-im), «. [< Itcuchtin (see 
di^f.) + I'ertainiilg orrelating to Johann 

Ueuchlin (14firi~ir)!fl2), a celebrated German 
classical scholar. — RniifthUninti pronunolatloii. 
Met) jtrontaieiaiion. 

reul^tf All obsolete form of 
reul*'^, V. Same as rw/r-^. Ifallhvell. 
reulef. n. and V. A Middle* English form of rt/Z/d. 
reulicneti A Middle English form of ra///t. 
renlyti A Middle Plnglish form of 
reume^t, W. A Middle English form of rmhu. 
reunie'‘^ti W- An obsolete form of rheum^. 
reiunonrf, w. A Middle l^nglish form of runwr. 
Cath, Avff.* p. JOO. 

reune (r^-un'), r. ; pret. and pp. reunvd^ ppr. 
rmniifia, [< OF. rmnir^ F. rvunir = Hp. Pg. rew- 
ftir ss It. rintfirvy < ML. reauirdf make one again, 
uiiil-e again, < L. re-, again, + vnirc, unite: see 
unitr.'} L tnniff. To reunite; bring into ren- 
iiion and coherence. [Obsolete or rare.] 

It pluasud hor MiilcHtlu to call this (Country of Wiriffnn- 
duvoii, VirRiiiiii, liy which name now you nro to vndersttuid 
how It wusphiiitud, disolued, reunea, and enlarged. 

(Quoted in CajX. John SmitJCft Worka, I. 86. 

n. iutranit. To ho reunited; specifically, to 
hold areiuiion. [Amencaii college slang..] 
reunieut (re-u'nient), «. K ML. rvuvi€n(t-)Sf 
ppr. of rcuiiirc : see rmv€?\ Uniting or coii- 
iiiHdiiig: as, the rvunient canal of the ear, or 
canalis reunions (which aeo, under mmtiff), 
reunifL(^tion (re-fpni-li-ka'shpii), n. [< rr- 4 - 
unijhation.l Tin* act of rouhifying, or redu- 
cing to unity; a state of reunion* or reconcilia- 
tion. 

No Hoientltle progrnaa ia pusBlhle unlesB the atimnlUH of 
the original iniiflcntion is stiong enough to claap the dlft- 
cordiini facta and osluhliHh a retmifieation. 

Sneyc. Brit., XI. 6111, 

reunify (nMl'ni-fi), r. t. [< rc- + «////>/.] To 
bring rwck to a state of unity or union, 
reunion (re-u'nypn), w. [< 6 f. reuHioH, F. 
unhm =s S*p. reunion = Pg. renniffo, < ML. rrw- 
mre, make one again, riMinite: see reune. Cf. 
union,'] 1. The act of reuniting, or bringing 
back to unity, juxta)>ositioii, concurrence, or 
harmony ; the stat e of iioiiig ri* united. 

She, that should nil parts to reunum bow; 

», that had all magnetic force alone 
draw and faaten itniidered pariH in one. 

Donne, Funeral Eleglcii, Anatomy of the World. 

*‘Tlie rennitm, in a Bfngle invoice, of vaiiouB pnreclH, 
every one of which does not amount to (jrjo, but which In 
the aggregate exceed that quantity,” remaiuR Huhjuc.t to 
the tax. Poft. Sei. Mo., XXIX. 294. 

M j>re Marohette ntniggled a moment, aa if she could not 
yield to anytliiug which delayed her reunion with Pierre. 

The Century, X I.. 248. 

Speciflcally — 2. A meeting, assembly, or so- 
cial gathering of familiar friends or associates 
after st*])aratiou or absence from one another: 
as, a family reunion ; a college re tmion.— Order 
of the Renxiion, an order founded by ~ 
oonimernorate tlie union of llollaiia 


Hhe,tl 
I’o dll 


of the Reiudon,an order founded by Napoleon in 1811 to 
oonimernorate tlie union of llollaiia with France. The 
bailgcwaa aallverstarof twelve nolnts, having tlie Bpaoca 
initMl with ravR of gold, the whole anrmounted by an im- 
perial crown nearing the name A’apof^on. 

reunite (I’e-u-int^), r, [< re- 4- unite. Cf. rewM/ .] 
I. trans. 1. To unite again ; join after separa- 
tion. 
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By the which marriage the lino of C!harlea the Great 
waa re-unUed to the orown of France. 

Shak,, Hon. V., 1. 2. 8ft. 
1 wander here in vain, and want thy baud 
To guide and re^unile me to my Lord. 

Bowe, AmbitlouB Stepmother, v. 2. 
At len^i, after many eventful years, the aaaociates, so 
long iiaried, were reunited in Weatminiter Abb^. 

Mtteaulay, Hist £ng., viL 
2. To reconcile after variance. 

A patriot king will not despair of reconciling and rs- 
unUdiff his subjects to himself and to one another. 

Bolingbroke, Ot a Patriot King. 

ZI. intrans. To be united again; join and 
cohere again. 

Yet not fur this were the Britans dismaid, but reunite- 
inff the next day fought with such a courage aa made It 
hard to decide which way hung the Victoiie. 

MUUm, Hist. Eng., U. 
reunitedly (rS-u-m'tod-li), adv. In a reunited 
manner. 

reunitionf (re-v*uiHb'pii), n. [< reunite + -tow.] 
A second or repeated uniting; reunion, [Bare.] 
1 believe the resurrection of the body, and its reutUHon 
with the soul. 

KtuUehbuU, On tlie New Testament Translation, p. 08. 
reunitive (ro-u'ni-tiv), a. [< reunite + dtw.] 
Causing reunion; tending toward or character- 
ized by reunion. [Bare.] 

Noon-time of a Sunday In u New Pitigland country town 
used to be, and even now is, a social and reuniUm epoch 
of no small Interest S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 14. 

reurge (rc-(^rjO, V. U [< re- + urije.] To urge 
again. 

reus (re'us), n. ; pi. rei (-i). [< L. rem, m., rea, 
f., orig. a party to an action, plain ti AT or de- 
fendant, afterward restricted to the party ac- 
cused, defendant, prisoner, e(4».. ; also, a debtor 
(> It. reo, wicked, bad, = 8p. Pg. reOf a crimi- 
nal, defendant), < res, a cause, action : seo m.] 
In law, a defendant. 

reuse (rd-uz'), t*. t. [< re- + use, r.] To use 
again. 

It up|R>ani that large qtitui titles of domestic distilled 
Hidrits are being placed uitoii the market as Imported 
spirits and under reused Imiiorted spirit stamps. 

Jiepini i\fiSec. qf Treasury, 1886, 1. 462. 

reuse (re-us'), n, [< re- + use, n.] Bepeated 
use ; use a sei'ond time. 

The waste liquor is collected, and made up to the first 
strength for re-use. Workshojt fteeeipts, 2d scr., p. 81. 

reutilize (rd-iPtil-iz), v. t. [< re- + utilise.] 
To utilize again ; mako use of a 8(H*ond time. 
Also spelled reuiilise. 

After the white cells have lived their life and done their 
work, portions of their worn-out carcases may he reutg- 
ised in the lH>dy as nutrliucnt. Lancet, No. 8447, p. 686. 

reutter (rd-ut'dr), v. t. [< re- + utter.] To 
utter again. 

The truth of Man, as by God first spoken. 

Which the actual geiicmtions garble, 

Waa re-uttered. 

Browning, Old Pictures in Florence, st 11. 
rev. An abbreviation of {a) [eap.] Biwelatim; 
{h) revenue; (c) reverend; {d)rei}icw; {e) revolu- 
tion: if) revised; {g) reverse. 
revalenta (rov-a-len't!l), n. [NL., trantmosed 
from ervalenta/K NL. Ei'vnm Lens: see Enmm 
and Jjens.] The commercial name of lentil- 
meal, introduced as a food for invalids. In 
fwW, revalenta Arahica. AX^o ervalmta. [Eng.] 
revalescence (rev-ii-les'ens), n, [< rcvalesctm{t) 
+ -cc.] The state of being revalescent. [Rare.] 
Would this prove that the patient's revalesoenee had 
been Indopendeii t of the medicines given him Y Coleridge. 

revalescent (rev-a-les'ent), a. [< L. revales- 
een(t-)s, ppr. of fevalescere, grow well again, 
< re-, again, + valescere, grow well: see cm- 
vatesemt.] Begixming to grow well. [Bare.] 
Jmp, JHct. 

revaluation (rg-vol-fl-a'shpn), n, [< revalue + 
-ation.] A re])eated' valuation, 
revalue (re-vaPu), v, t. [< re- + value.] To 
value again, 

revamp (re-vamp')> v. t. [< re- + tvfwb.] To 
vamp, mend, or patch up again ; rehabilitate ; 
reconstruct. 

Thenceforth he iOarlylelhas done nothing but revamp 
his tolling things; but Uie oddity has become alwi^s 
odder, the paradoxes always more watloxlcal. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 14a 
llicreeafninn^of our own writings . . . after an Inter- 
val HO long that the mental atatus In which we composed 
them is forgotten, and oannot be conjured up and revivi- 
fied, is a dangerous experiment. 

Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xzi. 447. 

revest. V* A Middle English form of reave, 

Vhnuccr, 

reve'-H, W. A Middle English form of reeved, 
reve^ (rev), v. i, (;< P. river, OF. resver, dream: 
sec ruve^.] To (Iream; muse. 


mwUle 

I remd ill night what could be the meuilng of inch ■ 
Memoirs t^ManhaUKMih. 


reveal (r5-vSF)f V. t. [Early mod. E. revele, < 
OP. reveler, P. rdvdler s= Pr. Sp. Pg. revelar ss 
It. revelare, rivelare, < L. revelare, unveil, draw 
back a veil, < re-, back, + velare, veil, < velum, 
a veil: see veil.] 1. To discover; expose to 
sight, recognition, or understanding; disclose; 
divulge ; mako known. 

I had . . . well played my first act, assuring myself 
that under that dlsguisement 1 should find opportunity to 
reveal myself. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, t. 

I have not revealed It yet to any Soul breathing, but now 
I'll tell your Excellency, and so fell a relating the Passage 
in Flanders. Howell, LetUtn, I. iv. 28. 

While in and out the verses wheel, 

The wind -caught robes trim feet reveal. 

Lowell, Hobson's **01d World Idylla” 

Speciflcally — 2. To disclose as religious truth ; 
divulge by supernatural means; make known 
by divine agency. 

The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. Bom. L 18. 

No Man or Angel can knowhow God would he worihlp't 
and serv'd uidess God reveal it. MUUm, True Beligion. 
I call on the souls who have left Uie light 
To reveal their lot. 

rA«ttter,MySoul and I. 

3. In metaph,, to afford an immediate know- 
ledge of. 

Such is the fact of perception rsiMiated in consciousness. 

Sir W. Ilai^ton, Edinburgh Kev., Oct., 1880. 

oaSyn. To unveil, uncover, commiinioate, show, impart 
reveal (re-vel'), n. [< reveal, t'.] If. A ro- 
voaliiig; disclosure. 

In nature the concealment of secret parts is the same 
in both sexes, and the shame of their reveal equal. 

Sir T. Browne, Viilg. Err., Iv. 7. 

2. In arch., one of tlie vertical faces of a win- 
dow-open i rig or a doorway, included between 
thi^ face of the wall and that of the window- or 
door-frame, when such frame is present, 
revealable (ro-ve'la^bl), a. [< reveal + -tihle.] 
Capable of being revealed. 

I would fain learn why treason Is not as revealalde aa 
heresy? Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 108. 

revealableneSB ( n>ve ^la-bl -nes) , 7t , The state 
or character of lieing revealable, Jmp. JHet. 
revealed (rO-veld a, 1 . Brought to light ; 
disclosed ; Hpecificaily, made known by direct 
divine or supernatural agency. 

Rciipture teocheth nil supernatural revealed truth, with- 
out the knowledge whereof salvation cannot be attained. 

Hooker, Kecles. Polity, uL 8. 

ITndoubtedly the revealed law is of infinitely more au- 
thenticity than that moral system which is framed by 
ethical writers, and denominated the natural law. 

BlaeksUme, Com., Int, | 2. 

2. In entom., not hidden under other parts. — 
Revealed alitrunk, the posterior part of the thorax or 
alitrunk when it is not covered by elytra, homielytra. or 
tegmtiia, as in HymenopUm, Diptera, etc.— Revealed 
religion. See relif/ion, and evidences q/ Christianity (an- 
dorChristianUy). 

revealer (re-vc'l^r), n. One who reveals or 
discloses; one who or that which brings to 
light, shows, or makes known. 

A Lord of kings, and a revealer of secrets. Dan. it. 47. 
He brought a taper ; the revealer, lights 
Exposed both crime and criminal to sight. 

Dryden. 

revealment (re-vel 'ment), fi. [< reveal + 
-ment] The act of revoaling; revelation. 
[Rare.] 

Tills is one reason why he permits so many heinous im- 
pieties to be concealed here on earth, hecause ho Intends 
to dignify that day with the revealment of them. 

South, Sermons, VH. xlli. 

zevehent (re'vf-hgnt), a. [< L. rcvehen(t-)s, 
ppr. of revehere, carry back, < re-, back, + ve- 
nere, carry: see vehicle.] Carrying forth; tak- 
ing away; efferent: applied in anatomy to sun- 
dry vessels: opposed to advehent. 
revalue (re-varyo, sometimes rev- e -Id'), w. 
[Also written incorrectly reveilU and reveillde, 
as if < F. rdveilld, pp. ; < F. rdveil, OF. reveil, 
resveil (= Pr. retrelh), an awaking, alarm, re- 
veille, a hunt’s-up, < resveiller, awake, < re-, 
again, + esveiUer, waken, < L. ex-, out, + vigi- 
lare, watch, wake : see vi^lnnt.] Jdilit. and na- 
val, the beat of a drum, bugle-sound, or other 
signal mveu about break of day, to give notice 
that itTs time for the soldiers or sailors to rise 
and for the sentinels to forbear challenging. 

Sound a reveiUe, sound, sound, 

The wairior god is come ! 

Dryden, Secular Masque, 1. 68. 

And all the bugle breeces blew 
JRfOfflMs to the breaking morn. 

Tewnyeon, In Memoriam, IxvliL 



ntfti. 

(lev'el), «. [< MB. rewl, ntmO, rmett, 
i j*!*®** *wrf), pride, rebellion, sport, 
lert, dtatorbanee, disorder, delay, < reveler, re- 
teller, F. rebeUer, rebel, revolt, :s 8p. rOtelar =s 
Pg. rtMlar = It. ribcUare, rebeUare, < Ij. rebel- 
lare, rebel : see rebel, v. Hence, by coutraotiou, 

1. A merrymaking; a feast or festivity 
cnaractonzed by boisterous jollity ; a carouse ; 
hence, mirth-making in general; revelry. 

Whan that com In to the town the! fondo . . . ladyee 
and niaydenM c^lltiffeand daunslngc. and the moat me- 
dl and disport that myght be made. 

Merlin (R. KT.S.X lU. 448. 
amazes thamo waa full ryfo. 
ThmnaettfEnaOdmm (OhUd’a Ballads, 1. 106). 

T i. UM night Kooa 

In babble and revd and wine. 

Tenn{/«m^ Maud, rxll. 5. 

2. Specihcally— (a) A kind of dance or choric 
performance often given in connection with 
masques or pageants; a dancing procession or 
entertainment: generally used in the plural. 
Our revels now are ended. These our actora 
Aa 1 foretold you, wore all apkita, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 

Shak., TompeMi, Iv. 1. 148. 
We ime always to have revds; which la Indeed dan- 
cing, and makes an excellont show In truth. 

J3. Jenson, Bvory Man out of his Humour, ill. 2. 
The Itevels were dances of a mure froo and general na- 
ture -tliat la, not Immediately wnnooted with the story 
of the pioco under representation. In these many of the 
nobility of both sexes took part, wh<» had provlouslv been 
spectators. The Jievds, It appears from other passages, 
were usually oomnosed of galliards and corantoa. 

Gifford, Hote on B. Jonsoirs Masque of Lethe. 
(0) An anniversary festival to commemorate 
the dedication of a church ; a wake. HaUiwell. 
—VbmUht of the revels. Same as lord misrule (which 
see, under hmi). tsflyiL 1. Debawh, Sjyree, etc. See cn- 
rousalK 

revel^ (rov'el), v . ; prot. and pp. reveled or re- 
velled, ppr. revelinfl or revelling, [< ME. reveleuy 
rcevelen, < OF. reveler^ also' r€hell 4 ;ry rebel, )>e 
riot4>us: see rcvel^, w. The E. verb follows the 
noun.] I. intrans. 1. To hohl or take part in 
rfivels; join in merrymaking; indulge in bois- 
terous festivities ; carouse. 

See ! Antony, that revels long o' nights, 

Is notwithstanding up. Shak., J. C., II. 2. lia 

2. To dance; move with a light and dancing 
step ; frolic.. 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Kevcts the spruce and Jocund Spring. 

Milton, ComuB, 1. 086. 

3. To act lawlessly ; wanton ; indulge one’s 
inclination or caprice. 

His father revdl’d in the heart of France, 

And tamcfl the king, and ntado Uio dauphin stoop. 

Shak., :t Hen. VL, li. 2. 160. 
The Nabob was revdling In fancied security : It 

Kail never occurred to him . . . that the English would 
dare to invade his dominions. Macaulay, fjord Clive. 

4. To take groat pleasure ; fool an ardent an<i 
keen enjoyment; delight. 

Our kind host so reodled In my father's humour that he 
was iucesaantly stimulating him to attack him. 

I/ody Holland, Sydney Smith, vIL 

n.t trans. To spend in revelry. 

An age of pleasures revdl'd out comes home 
At last, and ends in sorrow. 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, Iv. 8. 
revel *-^, t [= It. rcvellere, draw away, < L. 
reveller Cf pp. rvvuUus, pluck or pull back, tear 
out, off, or aw'ay, < re-, back, + vellerc, pluck. 
Of. avelf eonvulse, revulsion.'] To draw back or 
away; remove. 

Those who misoarry escape by their flood revdling the 
humonrs from their lungs. Harvey. 

reve-landt (rev'land), n. [ME., repr. AB. ijc- 
rdf-land, tributary land (sundor-geref-land, pe- 
culiar tributary land), < gerefa, reeve, + lund, 
land: see reeved and laud.] In Anglo-Saxon 
hiw, such land as, having reverted to the king 
^ter the death of his tnane, who bad it for 
life, was not afterward granted out to any by 
the king, but remained in charge upon the ac- 
count of the reeve or bailiff of the manor, 
reyelatef (rev'S-lat), v. t. 


SISS 

natioiial Ufb, and showed them there a field of human 
Interest and poetic creation which long had lain neglected. 

J, C. Shaifp, Aspects of l*oetry, p. 104. 


Bo so gamesqnio 


revenge 

None a stranger there 
; he is call'd 


The Briton reveller. Shak., ('^ymlieline, i. 6. 61. 
In the ears of the bnitalixod and driinketi revellers there 
arose the sound of tlie clanking of Brilish cavalry. 

H. Kinydey, Stretton, litl. 
Specifically- (fr) One who dances in a revel; one who 
takes part in a ohorio entertainment. 

It Is no disgrace, no more than for yrnir adventurous 
reveUcrio fall by some inauspicious chnncu in his gallliml. 

B. Jonsun, ('yiithia's Bevels, ill. 1. 
revelingt, n, Bamo us riveling'i. 

B. JonsoH, Alchemist, iii. 2. rev^llant (r§-voront), a. [=: Pg. It. rnrllente, 
2. That which is revoaled, disclosed, or made 5 PP*** reeoffffrc, pluck or tear 

known; in theol., tliat disclosure which Go<l ^^**'*^*^» away, or out: see revcl^.] Causing 

makes of himself and of his will to his crea- « , 

reveller, n. Beo rei eler. 

revel-master (rov'ol-mAs^t^r), n. The master 
or director of tho revels at Christmas; the lord 

ZT reTOimSntO^-v'ol-ment),... [<m'<.n + menf] 
niuiucated by supernatural means, of truthti 'I'h,, nf niveiimr 

Tt’""' »velOim. «. An Obsolete form of mvfcr. 
moans, hence, as oontaimng sticlMc^volalion, revelouBt, n. [< MK. roveloun, < OF. revekux, 

full of revelry or jest, notoua, < revel, riot, revel : 


(b) The act of revealing or communicating religious truth, 
especially Iqr divine or supernatural means. 

Tho book of quintis esseneijs . . . Ilcnnys . . . hadde 
by retMfaetotm of an aungil of Ood to him sendc. 

Hooir qf Qmnte Sssence (ed. Furnlvall), p. 1. 
By rewfatjonhe made known unto me the in^iury. 

A very faithful brother. ****’ ***' ** 

A botcher, and a man by rsvdation. 

That hatli a competent knowledge of the truth. 


When Ood declares any truth to ua this is a rewlafton. 

Looks, Human Understanding, IV. vii. ; 


tho Bible. Divine revelation may be nifordeid by nny 
one of four media'-- (a) nature^ (6) history, (c) consciouH- 
nOHH, or (d) supernatural and direct communications. In 
theological writings the tenii, when uruiKTly iisint, sig- 
iilfloB exclusively the last form of revelation. Bevelntion 
dltfers from inspiration the latter being an exHltiition of 
the natural faculties, the former a oonimiinication to (»r 
through them of truth not otherwise ascerUihiHblo, or at 
least not otherwise known. 

Tho Bevdation of Jesus Christ, which (lod gave unti> 
him, to shew unto his servants tilings which must, shortly 
Gotiio to pass. jKev. 1. I. 

'Tls BevdaHon aatlsfles all doubts, 

Explains all mysteries excejit her own. 

And so illuminates the path of life. 

Coicpn, Task, li. 627. 
4. In nwtaph., immediate conBciouBiicHH of 

someth iug real and not phenomenal Book of 

^velatlozi, or The Be velatton of St John the Divine, 
the last iKKik of tho Now Testamont, h1m» called the A/hn;- 
alypse. It is generally attributed by the chnrcli to the 
apostle John, and the date of its coni|K)sition is often put. 
near the end of the first century- There is a wide dllltjr. 
enceof opinion as to the interpretation and sigiiKIciinue 
of tills book. Tlie schools of interpretation an: of three 
principal kinds. The first school, that of the preterlsts, 
embraces those who hold that the whole or by far the 
greater part of the prophecy of this hook has l»een ful- 
filled ; the second Is that of the historical 
who hold that the prophecy embraces the whole history 
of tlie church and Its foes, from the first century to the 
end of tlie world ; the third view is that of the futurists, 
who nialiitalii that the prophecy, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of the first three chapters, relates entirely to evoitU 
which are to take place at or near to the second eoniing of 
the Lord. Abbreviated Bsv. 

f< revcla- 


revelational (rov-f-la'shon-al), a, 

tion + -al.] Pertaining *to or involving rovo- revelry (rov'i‘l-ri), n 
lation ; admitting Biipernatiiral diBidoHiiro, 

It seems, however, unnecessaiy to discuss the pri'clso 
relation of different Bevdational ('odes to liillitiiriaiiiHiu. 

H. Sidffuiick, Methods of Ethics, p. 407. 

revelationifift (rev-f-la'shon-isf-), n. [< rnwla- 
lion + -Wff.] One who beliovcH in 8iipi*rnatu- 
ral Tovolatiou. [Rare.] 

n 's great work on Greek mythology ... is likely 
m^iate future to furnish matter fur contention 
between evolutionists and revelatiotostH. 

Atheturum, No. ;il4!), p. 272. 

revelator (rev'f-la-tor), n. [= V. reirlalHur = 

Bp. Pg, rcveladttr sr 'll,. rivelntorv. rvrvlaUo’v,, < 

LIj. revel-ator, < L. rcvelarc, i ‘ 

One who makes a revelation 
and ohjeetionable.] 

Tho forms of civil govemment were only to carry out 
the will of the Church, and this soon canio to mean the 
will of Brigham Voiiiig, who from year ii> year was re- 
elected and installod "prophet, stair, and revelator." 

New York Eveniun Post., March 8, 18iK). 

revelatory (re v'f-la-to-ri ), «. [< \Aa. rctHilalti- 
riuH, of or beloni^ng to revelation, < L. rcTelarc, 
reveal: see revcalT] Having tho nature or 
charaeter of a revelation. Inm. Diet. 
revel-COilt, n. [< revel^ + roifi, prob, originat- 

iiig as a sophisticated form of Loud „ 

and boisterous revelry ; a wild revel; a carouse reveildicate(n7i-ven'di-kat), u. L; pret. ai 


see m»r/L Cf. relnUlhus.] Inolined to fes- 
tivity and inorrjniaking. 

A wyf he hadde of excellent heaiiteo, 

And compalgnahlo and revelous was she. 

Chaucer, Hhlpnian’s Tale, 1. 4. 
revel-routf, n. 1. A troop of rovelerB; hoiioe, 
aiiyrioiouH throng; a mob; a rabble. 

Ay, that wu will, we'll hrtuik your spell, 

Reply’d the reeel-rottt ; 

We'll teach you for to fix a hell 
On any woman’s snout. 

The hVynr and the Boy, 11. {Nares.) 

2. A lawleHB, uproarious revel; wild revelry; 
noisy merriinent. 

Tlion mnilo they rewll route and giHully glee. 

Sjrtmr, Mother Hull. Tale, 1. 6r>a 
The Florcorers and Horceressos make great lights, and 
iriei'tise all this vlsUtuI Itoiise. . . . laughing, singing, 
ilaiineiiig in honour of that God. Aftor all this wief-roiif 
they deiuaiiiid ugaiiio of the Denionitike if tho God be ap- 
lieused. l*urchas, I'llgrimnge, p, 48l>. 

3. A dancing ent<^rtaiinnent. 

wilt thou forsake us, Jeffrey? then who shall daunco 
The liohby horse at our next Hnvl nmlt 

Brume, queens Exchange, li. 2. 

To play revel-rout, to revel fujiously ; carouse; act tho 
liacclianallau. 

They chose a notable swaggering rogue called Piifllrig 
Dieke to reiiell otter them, wlio plaid reuell-rout with them 
liuleede. 

Howlands, Hist. Hogues, quoted In Uibton-Tiirner's Va- 
Igrants and Vagraiiey, p. 682. 

_ [< ME. mWWc; as mwZl 

+ -n/.J Tbo act of reveling; merrymaking; 
espticially, boisterouH foHtivity or jollity. 

The Kwotnesse of her tiielndyo 

Made al luyii herte in reoelrye |var. revrrye], 

Horn, iff the Hose, 1. 780, 
Meantime, forget this new-fall'n dignity. 

And fall Into our rustle revelry.- 
riay, inusie ! Shnk,, Ah you Like It* v. 4. 1^3. 
»Ssm. See carotwoD. 
revelst, n, Bamo iib reveH, 

Tlie huntress and queen of ihose groves, Diana, . . , 
hath . . . procluiiiied a solemn revels. 

B. Jomon, (ynthla's Kovelsi, i. 1. 

ppr. 

+ vo- 


, reveal; hoc remil] revenant (rev'twiant), w. [< P. reiwnfint, 
m; a revealer. fUare riv^iir, eome back, ^ re-, back, again, H 
wtr, < L. vmiire, come; see come. Ct. revet 


or debauch. 

They all had leave to leave their end less toyleis 
To dai ... 


. . nwe.] 

1. One who returiiM; especially, one wlm re- 
turns after a long period of abBeiiee or after 
death ; a ghost; aBpecter; Bpecitleally, in mod. 
spiritualism, an apparition; a nialerialization, 
[Hare.] 

ITieyellow glamour of the sunset, diiz/lf ng Tiiglesant's 
eyes, fluttered ujmiii Its vestnicnt of whitish gray, and 
clothed in (ransiwront radinneo this shailowy revenant 
from tho tomb. J . II. Shorthimse, Joliii 1 iigleMuni, xxxill. 

2. In math., a form whicli continually returns 
as leading coefficient of irreducible eovariaiits. 

ijipp. 

revin- 


ppr. rereudieatiug. Same ail 
. JHet. 


lance, sing, 


. . , V pn. ' John Taylor, Works (1680). 

of revelare, reveal, disclose: see reveal.] xo,„_^i ^ 

reveal, fkip. Diet, reV6l“d[ft81lt> n, Bamo as revcl-cotl. 

r«yeatioa Sev-f-lft'Bhgn), n. [< ME. revela- » «“rt 


eioun, < OF. revelation, ’revelaeUm, F. rMlaUon 


revendicaied, 
dicaie. Imp. 

revendication (re-veu-di-ka'shqn), n , Bamo as 
(Narss.) revindieation. Imp. Diet — Action of rovendioa- 
tion, in cMl law. an action brought to assert a title to or 
some real right inherent in or directly attached to prop- 
erty, 


rereler. reveller (rov'el-(*r), ». [< ME, rcvelovr, 
revelowre, < OF, ^revelmr, revelour, < reveler, 
revel: see reveU, e.] One who revels, (a) One 
who takes part in morrymakings, feasts^ or carousals; 
hence, one who loads a disonlerly or licentious life. 


Now pl,«r ^ ^ (ro-vonj'), I prot. and pp. revenged. 


an uncovering, a revealing, < L. revelare, pp, 
revelxtim, reveal : see reveal.] 1 . The act of re- 
vealing. (a) The disclosing, dlsooTering, or making 
known to others what was before unknown to them. 


It was nothing short of a new rsvdation, when Boott 
toned back men's eyas on their own past hlttoiy and 


My fourthe housbondo was a tevdour — 

This is to seyti, he hadde a paramour. 

Chaucer, ProL to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 468. 


ppr. revenging. [< OF. revenger, revetteher, F. 
revancher, P. dial, revanger, revenge, = Bp. re- 
vindmtr, claim, = Pg. reviudicar, claim, reft, 
be revengeii, = It. rivendicare, revenge, refl. 
be revenged, < ML. ^revindieare, revenge, lit. 
vindicate again, < L. re-, again, + vindicare (> 
OP. venffitr, venger), arrogate, lay claim to: 
BOO vindicate, venge, avenge. Cf. revindicate.] 



rovmge 

1 , trans, 1. To take vongfeanoe on account of; 
inflict puiiiahment because of; exa<*t retribu- 
tion for ; obtain or seek to obtain satisfaction 
for, especially witli the idea of f^ratifyinj? a 
sense of injury or vindictiveness : as, to revenue 
an insult. 

ThMH) Injuries the king now bears will »m: rtve.n{ftd homo. 
' .SVifl*., bear, 

I hope yon are bred to m(»n! hiiinuiiity 
Than to nwnae iny fnUior’s wrong on me. 

Ftetch^ (and awtther), Love's ruro, ii. 2. 

2. To satisfy by lakinpveijf^euiice; secure atone- 
inent or expiation to, as for an injury; avenge 
the real or fancied wrongs of; csix'cially, to 
gratify the vindictive spirit of: as, to revenge 
one’s self for rud<* treatment. 

You do inori! for tho jibedbmce of your Lord the Em- 
peroiir, then b» lie rewmjrti of the French Kluge. 

Guemra, Loltcin (tr. by Uellowes, lf>77), p. 70. 
OLonl, . . . visit me, and rrpfn//!! me of my persecutors. 

Jer. XV. 16. 

C7omo Antony, and young Octavius, come, 

JiewHjte yourselves alone on Cassius. 

Shak., J. C., Iv. 8. W. 
■Byn. Aornffc, Uewngc. See anenffs. 
n, inh'uns. To take vengeance. 

1 wll rewngt’ (qiiotli she), 

For here I shake off shame. 

Qamnifw., Phlioiiiene (Steele (lias, etc., ed. Arber, p. ICOX 
1’hc Lord rrvewjrth, and Is furious. Nahum i. 2. 

rOTengB (re-venj'), n. [Karly mod, E. 

< OK. rercnche, mmnvhv, K, rwanclwj rtweuge, 
F. dial, rerainrhvj revcnche; from the vtTb.] 1. 
The act of revenging; the execution of ven- 
geance; retaliation for wrongs real or fan- 
cied; h(uic«i, the gratification of vindictive feel- 
ing. 

Hevengr Is a kind of wild justice. Bacon, Revengo. 
Though now his mighty soul its grief contains; 

Ue meditates revenge who least complains. 

Dryden, Ahs. and Achlt., j. 446. 

Sweet Is revenge— especially to women. 

By^oi^ lion Juan, 1. 24. 

2. That wdiich is done by way of vengeance; 
a revengeful or vindictive act; a retaliatory 
measure; a means of'reveiiging one’s self. 

I will make mine arrows drunk with hlornl . . . (rum 
the hegliuiing of reveimee upon tliu enemy. 

Deut xxxli. 42. 


And thus the whirligig of time brings in his remngee. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 886. 


8. Tht^ desire to be revenged; the emotion 
which is aroused by an injury or affront, and 
which leads to retaliation; vindictiveness of 
mind. 

Not tied to rules of pdicy, you And 
lievenge less sweet than a birglvlng mind. 

Vryden, Astroia Redux, 1. 261. 

The term Bevenge expresses the angry passion carried 
to the full length of retaliation. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. ISO. 

To five one llle revenge, to play a return-match in any 
game with n defeated opponent ; give a defeated upiionont 
a obatioo to gain an equal score or standing. 


Jjody Smart. Well, iniiui, yoiril have a sod huslmnd, you 
have such gtKid luck at cards. . . . 

Mine. Well, my laily Smart, I’ll give you revenge when- 
ever you iilease. Sw(fl, l*ollte t'oiiversatlon. 111. 

wlhm. 1. Bevenge, Veiiffeanee, JtetribuHan, BefaUation, 
axkd Hepriettl agree in expn^HsIng the visiting of evil up- 
on others in return for their misdeeds. Bevenge is the 
oarryhig out of a hitter desire to injure an enemy for a 
wrong done to one’s self or to those who seem a part of 
one’s self, and is a purely personal feeling. It generally 
haa reference to one's equals or superiors, and the malig- 
nant feeling Is all the more bitter when It cannot he grati- 
fied. Frrij/ra/uif has im earlier and a later use. In its earlier 
nse It may arise fnim no jiersonal feiding, hut may be vis- 
ited upon a jMirson for another’s wmng as well ns for his 
own. In tlie Scripture It means retribution with Indig’ 
nation, as hi Rom. xll. 10: ‘•Vengeance is mine; 1 will 
repay, aaith the Lord,” where it Is a resorvatioii for .leho- 
van of the ofHi'os of distributive and retributive Justice. 
In Ita later use It Involvea tlie idea of wrathful retribution, 
whether juat, unjuat, or excessive; It Is often a furious 
revenge: hence there la a general tendency to turn to 
other words to express just retribution, cspiTially as an 
act of God. fietrwuiion hears more in mind the amount 
of the wrong done, viewing It as a sort of loan whoso 
equivalent Is hi some way paid back. Any evil result 
befalling the perpetrator of a bad deeil In cunsetpionce 
of that deed Is said to be a retribution, whether occurring 
by human Intentfon or not: personal agency is not promi- 
nent in the idea of retribution. Betatiation i‘.omhhic8 the 
notion of equivalent retam, which Is found hi retribution, 
with a distinctly peraonal agency and Intention : some- 
times. unlike the preceding words, it has a light sense for 
good-numored teasing or banter. Beprieal is an act of re- 
taliation in war, Its essential iMilnt being the captun; of 
something In return or as indemnification for pecuniary 
damage from the other side, 'llie word haa also a looser 
figurative meaning, amounting essentially to retaliation 
of any sort See avenge, requital, and the definition of rv- 
torsion. 


ravengeable (r§-ven'ja-l>l), a. 
•able.} Capable of or suitable 
venged. [Kare.] 




revenge + 
'or being re- 
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The bnmrd, for he doted more 
And dared lease than reaoon, 

Through blind baoe loue indnring wrong 
BeutngctdiiU in season. 

Warner, Albion's England, vii 842. 

revengeanoaf (re-ven'jan«), n. [JJarly mod. E. 
rtmngeaunee; < revenge -ance, Cf. vengeance,'] 
Revenge; vengeance. 

H ee wonlde not negleote to take rewngeaunce of so fonle 
an act. J, Brtndc, tr. of Quintus Curtios, fol. 186. 

reyengeftll (rf-venj'ful), a. [< revenge + -ful,] 

1. Poll of revenge or a desire to inflict injury 
or pain for wrong received ; harboring feelings 
of revenge; vindietive; resentful . 

If thy revenge^ heart cannot forgive, 

Lo, here I lend thee this sbarp-puinted sword. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 174. 

2. Avenging; oxecutiug revenge; instrumental 
to revengo. 

*iis a meritorious fair design 
To chase injustice with revet^ul arms. 

Shak., Luorece, 1. 1688. 
"•Byn. I Unforgiving, iinplacatile. See revenge, n., and 
avenge. 

revengefully (re-venj'ful-i), ndv. In a revenge- 
ful manner J by way of revenge; vindictively; 
with the spirit of revenge. 

He smiled revengefully, and leapt 
Upon ilie fliMir; thence gaxiiig at the skies, 

His eye-halls fiery red, and glowing vengeance. 

I)ryden and Lee, (Sdlpus, v. 1. 

revengefolness (re-ven i'fhl-m^H), n. The q ual- 
ity of being revengeful; vindictiveness. J5ai- 
ley, 1727. 

revengBleSB (r^-venj'les), a, [< revenge + -leas,] 
Without revenge; uiireveuged. [Rare.] 

We, full of heartie teares 
For our goial father's losse, . . . 

Cannot so lightly over-Jnnipe his death 
As leave his woes revengrZeue. 

JUareton, Malcontent, Iv. 8, 

revengement (r^-vonj'ment), n. [< revenue + 
•‘inimi.] Revenge; retaliation for an injury. 
[Rare.] 

Thlnges of honour are ao delicate that the same day 
that any confesseih to bane recelned an iniurie, from that 
day he bindeth htmselfc to take reuengement. 

Guevara, lasttora (tr. by llelluwes, 1677X p. 218. 

Murther . . . hath more shapes than IToteiis, and will 
shift hlmselft^ vppon any (hiciuiioii of reuengeme^. Into a 
man's dish, his drinke, his apporell, his rings, his stir- 
hops, Ills nosgay. Kmtte, Pierce Penllesse, p. 84. 

revenger (re-veii'j#>r), n. One who revenges; 
an avenger.* 

Now, darting l*iirthla, art thon stnick ; and now 
Pleased fortune does of Marcus Crassus' death 
Make me revenger. SiMk., A. and C., UL 1. 3. 

revengfalgly(rc-ven'jing-li),«di?. With revenge; 
witlithe spirit’ of revenge; vindictively. 

I have helled a lady, 

The prinoess of this country, and the air on 't 
Bevciiffingly enfeehles me. jShak., Oynihellne, v. 2. 4. 

revenual (rev'e-nu-al), a. [< ret'enuc + -al.] 
Pertaining to revenue: ns, rercnual expendi- 
ture. [Recent and rare.] 


8. Return; reward. 

Neither doe 1 know any thing wherein a man may moie 
Improue the mianiief ot his learning, or make greater 
■hew with a little . . . than In thia matter of the Creation. 

PurehoM, Pilgrimage, p. 6. 
Inland lerenne, in Great Britain and Ireland, Internal 
revenue, derived from excise, stamps, income-tax, and 
other taxes. The Board of Internal Hevonue consists of a 
obairman, a deputy chairman, and three commissioners.— 
Internal revenue, that part of tlie revenue or income of 
a country which is derived from duties on articles manu- 
factured or grown at home, on licenseo, stamps, incomes, 
etc.; aU the revenue of a country except that collected 
from export or import dutiea. In the United States the 
principal receipts are from spirits, tobacco, and fermented 
liquors. During the perioa of the civil war taxes were 
imposed on many other manufaotores, but they were re- 
moved lu great port in 1868.— Revenut oadet, or oadgt 
Of the revenue-outter eervioe, an officer of the junior 
grade in the United States revenue marine, undergoing 
instruotion preparatory to examination for the position ol 
third lieutenant The apiiolntment is made after a com- 
petitive examination, to which young men between the 
ages of 18 and 25 are eligible, by the Secretary of the Treor 
sury. A term of two years' service aboard a practioe-ves- 
sel is required, which is followed by the examination for 
promotion.— Bevonuo OUttor. Bee ruUerl Ravonuo- 
cutter BOhOOl-lhilk a vessel used for the purpose of In- 
struoting cadets in IBe revenue-cutter service In the du- 
ties of iiielr profession, previous to commissioning them 
as third lioutenante.- Revenue-cutter eervioe. See 
revenue marine.— Revenue enelgn,a distinctive flag, au- 
thorised March, 1798, for revenue cutters, to distinguish 
them from other annod vessels of the United States. Pre- 
vious to that date, the revenue cutters sailed under the 
same fiag as other United States vessels. The revenue 
flag is auo used over custom -houses. It consists of six- 
teen vertical stripes of red and white alternately, with a 
white union In which is a blue eagle canyliig In his 
beak the motto “E pluribiis unum," a shield with red 
and white stripes on his breast, and in his talons a bundle 
of arrows and a branch of oliv^ the whole surrounded by 
a somioircle of thirteen hi ue stars.-- Revenue law. See 
totri.— Revenue marine, or revenue-cutter eervlce, 
a corps organlxod in 1700, by Alexander Haiiillton, then 
Secretary of the Treasui^, lor the purpose of guarding the 
coast and estuaries of the United States for the protec- 
tion of the oustoros revenne. During tlie period of its 
existence, the duties of the service have necessarily un- 
deiwne nianv changes. The corps, comhltiliig both civil 
ami military features, is employed in nsHlstlng to maintain 
law and order throughout United StatOR territory. - Reve- 
nue pennant, a pennant used on revenue vessels in com- 
mission, and in the Ikiw of boats when carrying an officer 
on duty. It is made up of alternate vertical red and white 
stripes, and has a white field carrying thirteen blue stars. 
Revenue tariff. See laHff. To defraud the revenue. 
Hoe defraud. <«Byn. Profit, etc. See income. 
rOTenued (rev'e-nud, formerly re-ven'ud), a, 
[< revenue + -eel*-*.] Endowed with a rovenue 
or income. 

Pray resolve roe 

IVhy, being a Gentleman of fortunes, meaner 
Ami well revenude, will you adventure tlius 
A doubtfull voyage. 

Ueytpood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, od. Pearson, 

[1874, II. 265). 

revenue-offleer (rev'e-nu-of^i-s^r), n. An ofll- 
cer of tho cuHtomR or exeiHe. 
revert, n. An obsolete form of reaver, 
reverable (re-verVbl), a, [< revere + -aUe.] 
Worthy of revereneo ; capable of beini? revered. 

The character of a gentleman is the most reverable, the 
highest of all eliaraoters. U. Brooke, Fool of Quality, 1. 167. 


Admitting the restraint exercisiNl to he due to a neces- 
sary caution in dealing with puhlle funds, . . . the ad- 
vantages of a more rapid ndvanoe might ho secured with- 
out in tho least involving revenual rlHks. 

The Etigineer, LX VI. 224. 

revenue (rov'e-nu, fonneriy and still occasion- 
ally re-ven'u)’,’ n, [Early mod. E. also revenew ; 
< OF.*rfjf>cwM, ra., also revenue^ f., F. revenn, m. 
(MTi. reflex revenuta, t,, rerennUim^ n., also re- 
rennea^ f., also in pure L. form reventus and re- 
ventio)^ rovonue, rent, < revenuy pp. of revenir, 
come back, return: see revenant. t^. avenue, 
parvenu,] 1. Tho annual rents, profits, inter- 
est., or issues of any kind of property, real or 
personal; income. 

Hho bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 

And in her heart she scorns our poverty. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., L 8. 83. 
One that had more skill how to quaffe a can 
Tlien manage his revenewee. 

Times' WhisUe (E. E. T. S.X p. 64. 

I call it ia monastery of the Benedictine monks] . . . 
rich, because their yearly revenew amoiintoth to one hun- 
dred thousand Crowns. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 177. 

2. The annual income of a state, derived from 
the taxation, customs, excise, or other sources, 
and appropriated to the payment of the nation- 
al exp<uises. fThis is now the common meaning of tho 
word, income being applied more generally to the rente 
and profits of individuals.] 

The common charity. 

Good people's alms and prayers of the gentle, 

Is the revenue must sapTOix my state. 

Pord, Perkin Warbeck, v. 1. 

A complete power, therefore, to procure a regular and 
adequate supply of revenue, as far at the rewiurces of tho 
oonimunity will i>ermit, may be regarded as an Indispen- 
sable IngTMlent In every constitution. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. 80. 


reverbt (r^-vferb'), v, t. [Erroneously abbr. 
from reverberate: see reverberate,] To rever- 
berate. [Rare.] 

Nor are those empty-hearted, whoso lond sound 
Beverbs no hollowness. Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 156. 

reverberant (re-vfer'b6r-ant), a. [< L. mvT- 
lwran{t-)», ppr. of revvrhernrc, repel: soo m?pr- 
beraie,] Reverberating; causing revorberution; 
especially, returning sound ; resounding. 
MoUitudinous echoes awoke and dio<l In the distance, 
Over tho watery flour, and beneath ihoreverberatd branenes. 

LongftUaw, Evangeline, U. 2. 

reverberate (re-v6r'b6r-at), e.; pret. and pp. 
reverberated, ppr. reverberating, [< 1j. reverbe-. 
ratua, pp. of reverberaro (> It. riverberare ss Sp. 
Pg. reverberar =s OF. reverberer, F. r^erh^er), 
beat back, < re-, bacl^ + verberare, beat : see 
verberate,] I. trana. If. To beat back; repel; 
repulse. 

This banke . . . aerveth in steed of a strong wall to re- 

8 ulse and reverberate tho violence of the furious waves of 
ie Sea. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 199. 

2. To return, as sound; echo. 

Whoy like an arch, reverberates 
The voice agidn. Shak., T. and C., UL 8. 120. 

8. To turn back; drive back; bend back; re- 
flect: as, to reverberate rays of light or heat. — 
4. Hpeeifleally, to deflect (flame or heat) as in 
a reverberatory furnace. — 6f, To reduce by re- 
verberated heat ; fuse. 

Some of our chymloks facetiously affirm that at the last 
fire all shall be c^rstalllaed and remberaud into glass. 

Sir T. Browns, ^Ugio Medio], L BO. 
6f . To beat upon ; fall upon. 

The Bnnne . . . iroeth continually rounde about In ctr- 
cuite: so that bis Deamea reuerbsratyng heausn, repn- 



imwlMTAlto 

MDte mohe a nuuiar of lyfht m wo hMO Id Sommor two 
houroo bofore tbo 8anno ijrto. 

IL Bdtm (Flfit Books ou Amerioa, od. Arbor, p. xULX 
How still yoar voioe with prudent disoipUne 
Hy Prentioe ear doth oft rwerberaU, 

SylvMr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Week^ IL, The Handy-Crafts. 

n. intrans. 1. To bo driven back or re- 
flected, as light or heat. 

For the perpendicular beanies reflect and rsuerbeinate 
in themselves, so that the heat Is doubled, euery beame 
striking twice. HaUuyVt Vayaget, III. 49. 

2. To echo; refloho; resound. 

And even at hand a dmm la ready braced, 

That shall reverberate all as well as thine. 

8hak.t K. John, v. 2. 170. 
E’en for a demi-groat this opened soul . . . 
Beverheratee quick, and sends the tuneful tongue 
To lavish music on Uic rugged walls 
Of some dark dungeon. ‘ Sheiietom, Economy, i. 

Echoes die off, scarcely reveHterats 
Forever— why should ill keep echoing ill, 

And never let our ears have done with noise? 

Brouminff, Ring and Book, II. 27. 

3. To apply reverberated heat ; use reverbera- 
tory agency, as in the fusing of metals. 

Sub, Out of that calx I have won the salt of mercury. 
Mam. By pouring on your I'octlfled water? 

1 ^. Yes, and reverbemting in Athanor. 

B. Jonaon, Alchemist, 11. 1. 
sByn. BeeoUt eta See rebound. 
rOTBrberate (re-v6r'b6r-at), a. [< L. reverhern- 
tiut^ pp. of reverberare, cast back, nmol : see the 
verb.] 1 . RovorberaU^d ; cast back ; returned ; 
reflected. 

The lofty hills . . . 

Sent form such echoing shouts (which, every way so shrill, 
With the reverberate sound the spacious air did All), 

'I'hat they were eas‘ly heard through the Vergivlan main. 

Draidon, Polyolbion, lx. 58. 

2. Reverberant; causing rcvorbcrai.ion. 

Halloo your name to the reverberate hills. 

Shak., T. B., i. 6. 291. 
I was that bright face. 

Reflated by ^e lake in which th^^raco 



Section of ReverberaUtry Humnee. 


Read mystic lines, wliich skill Pythagoras 
First taught to men liv a reverberate glass. 

B. Jonevn, Masque of Blackness. 

reyerbaration (re-v^r-bA-ra'sbqn), n. [< ME. 
reverheradouny < 6F. reverberation, F. r^vorbira- 
tion ss Pr. reverberatio = 8p. revorberacion = 
Pg. reverbera^Uft = It. reverberasione^ rincrlma- 
done, < L. reverherarc, pp. reverberatue, beat 
back: see reverberate,'] 1. The act of rever- 
berating, or of driving or turning back ; particu- 
larly, the reflection of sound, light, or heat: now 
chiefly of sound. 

Every sonn 

Nis hut of elr reverberaoimm, 

Chaucer^ Summoiier's Tale, 1. 526. 
Also another manor of Her : sette 3 oure vessel forseid to 
the strong reuerberaeioun of the sunne in somer tyme, and 
loto it stonde there nyxt and day. 

Book of Quinte Emenee (ed. Fumivall), p. 6. 
The days are then very longe in that dime, and hot by 
reason of contynuall r^uerberoHon of the boames of the 
Boonne, and shorte nyghtes. 

IL Eden, tr. of Sebastian Cabot (First Books on America, 
led. Arber, p. 287X 

In these straights wo frequently alighted, now froeslng 
in the snow, and anon frying by the reverberation of the 
■un against the difft as we desoend lower. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 28, 1040. 
My tub, which holds flfiy-fold thy wisdom, would crack 
at the reverbenttion of thy voice. 

Landor, Diogenes and Plato. 

2. Resonance; sympathetic vibration. — 3. 
That which is reverberat-ed ; reverberated light, 
heat, or sound: now chiefly sound. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied rever- 
beratione, 

Heard he that cry of pain. Lonafellow, Evangeline, it. 5. 

A . . . died, ... in strong contrast to the room, was 
painted with a red reverberation, as fmm furnace doors. 

B. L, Stevenmm, 'Hie Dynamiter, p. 60. 

4 . Tlie oireulation of flame in a specially form- 
ed furnace, or its deflection towara the hearth 
of the furnace, as in the reverberatory fur- 
nace (which see, under /wmoco). 

First se moite the rixt blak orthe of oon hide nature 
[of vnklnde nature, Hari. 8531, in the fumeys of glas mon 
[made, HarL 8581, or ellis reuerberaeioun, xxj. dayes cal* 
cyne. Book of QtdnU Emnee (ed. Fumivall), p. 18. 

The evolved heat [in a rotative fnroaoe] is . . . trans- 
mitted by r ev erberation and conduction to die mixture of 
ore, fluxes, and ooaL tTre, Diet., IL 946. 

reverboratiye (r^vdr'bAr-^tiv), a. [< rever- 
berate + Te “■ 


r.]' Tending lo reverberate; re- 
flecting; reverberant. 

This reverberattve Influence is what we have intended 
above as the Influence of the mass upon its centres. 

I, Tayhr, 

rewrberator (r6-v6r'b6r-&-tqr), n. [< reverber- 
ate + -ori.] Tnat which reverberatefl ; espe- 
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oiallyi that whieh reflects light; a reflecting 
lamp. 

reTerberatory (rf-vto'bAr-a-to-ri), a, [= F. r^ 
verbuiratoire ss Pg. reverberatorU* = It. riverbero- 
tino; as reverberate + -ory,] 1. Characterized 
by or liable 
to reverbera- 
tion; tending 
to rovorber- 
ate.— 2. Pro- 
ducing rever- 
beration; act- 
ing by rever- 
beration; re- 
verberating: 

M,a,revertwra- 
toru furnace 
or kiln. Bee reverberation, 4, e,t\d furnace, and 
cut under pudding-furnace, 

Beverdin's operation, idee operaUon, 
rewerdliret (rf-v(>r'dSr). r. f. rerdurv.] 

To cover again with verdure. [Rare.] 

The sweto tyme of Marche was ccnie, and the wyndes 
were apetuied, and y« waters swaged of their rages, and 
the wodes reverdur^ 

Bemen, tr. of Kndssart’s Chrmi., TI. clix. 

revere^ (re-ver')» f*; P^’et. and jip. rerrred, 
ppr. revering, [\ OF. reverer, F, rvrvrer = It. 
reverire, riverire,< lt,revereri, revere, fear,< rr-, 
again, + tv/rm, fear, regard, fool awe of, akin 
to E. ware^,] To regard with deepi'Ht. respect, 
and awe; venerate; reverence; hold in great 
honor or high esteem. 

Whose word is troth, as sacred and reveretl 
As Heaven’s own oracles from altars hoard. 

pope, Imit of Horace, II. 1. 27. 

I see men of advanced life, whom fn>m Infancy I have 
been taught to revere, 

D. Webeter, Speech at Concord. 8opt. 80, 1884. 

The war-god of the Mexicans (originally a conqueror! 
the most revered of all their gods, had hfs idol fed with 
human flesh. H. Siteneer, Prin. of Hociol., I 250. 

sflym Anwritiee.etc. ^vatlorei. 

reverent, w. A Middle English form of rirrr'^, 
reverence (rev'e-rens), n, [< ME. reverence, < 
OF. reverence, FiV^dfreww s= Pr. reiurencia, revc- 
rensa z= Bp. Pg. reverencia ss It. ret^crensa, rirc- 
renza, < L. reverenHa, reverence, < rmTrM(f-).v, 
reverent: noe reverent,] 1. A feeling of min- 
gled awe, respect, and admiration: vimeration; 
esteetn heightened hy awe, ns or a su|>erior; 
reverent regard; especially, such a feeling to- 
ward deity. 

I'hey hauo In more reuerenee the tiiiimphos of Petrarchc 
than iiio (lunesls of Moses. 

Aeoham, The Hcholeniastcr, p. 82. 

WlUi wlmt authority did he [Jesusi lH>ih speak and live, 
sneh as commanded a revermee, wlicro it did not beget a 
love ! ikUlinffJleet, Huniioiis, I. vi. 

With all reverence 1 would say. 

Let Qod do his work, we will sec to tnim. 

Whittier, Abraliani Davenport 

Beverenoe we may define as the fooling which acconii>a- 
nles the recognition of Riipurlority or Worth in others. 

H, Sidfftoiek, Methods of Kthics, p. 225. 

2. The outward manifestMion of reverent feel- 
ing; respect, esteem, or honor, as shown by 
conduct. Bee to do revermee, below. 

They give him the reverence of a master. 

Sandyg, Tmvalles, p. 52. 

Honour due and reverence none nitglccts. 

MiUon, P. L., lit. 78a 

3. An act or token of reverence, speciflcally— (a) 
A bow ; a courtesy ; an obeisance. 

The lamentation was so groat that was mode through 
out Mn^no for the death of this gotai King Alonso that 
from thence forwarde euray time that any named his name, 
If he worn a man he put off his cap, and If a woman she 
made a reuerenee, 

Quevara, Letters (tr. by Hcllowes, 1677^ p. 28^. 

With a low submissive reverence 
Say, "What la it your honour will (amimand ? 

Shnk,, T. of the H., Ind., L 68. 

(5) The use of a phrase indicating respect. See eave yow 
reverence, below. 

Not to be pronounced 
In any lady’s presence without a reverence. 

B, Jonaon, Talc of a Tub, L 4. 

4. Reverend charact.er; worthiness of respect 
and esteem. 

With him are the Lord Anmorle, Lord Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a clergymMi 

Of holy reverence. Shak., Rich. IL, ilL 8. 29. 

Hence 
a title 
gyman 

Will Av’rloe and Concupiscence rive place, 
rm’d by the aciunds— Your Befrenee, o 


A ilUAjr 

06—5. With a possessive personal pronoun, 
le of respect, applied particularly to a cler- 
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6t. Precedence; preHminenoe. 

And come knyght Is wedded to a lady of royal blode ; 
ahe ahal kepe the estate that she was before. And a lady 
of lower degree ahal kepe the estate of her lordes blode^ & 
therefore the royall blode shall hauo the reuerenee, as 1 
haue shewed you hero before. 

Babeea Book (F^. E. T. H.). p. 285. 
At the reverenoe oft, out of respect or regard for. 

But I praye yow of the reuerenee of Q(mI that yo hem now 
departa Benin (E. E. T. S.), 111. 492. 

And, my Lord, hyt were to grete a thyng, and hyte laye 
yn my power, but y wold do at the reverena qfyour Lord- 
•ohyp, yii las than nyt aohold hurt me to grctly, wyclie y 
wote wel your Lordaohyp trol nevyr desyr. 

Patton IMtera, I. 75. 
Bare or savliif your roveroiioe,with all due respect to 
you : a phrase used to excuse an offensive expression or 
statement : sometiniea coiitraoted to air-reverence. 

To run away from the Jew, I should be rulo<l by the 
fiend, who, aaviiui your reverence, is the devil himself, 

AfAo*.. M. of V.. IL 2. 27. 

This Xaiattle Beet . . . grows In wot, stinking Places, 
and thrives no where so well as In Mud, or a Dunghill, 
mtving your Reverence, 

N. BaUey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, II. 148. 
To do roveronoe, t(» make reverence ; show respect ; 
do honor; sjM.'clfleally, to do homage; make a bow or 
obeisance. 

Eeh of hem doth al hts dlllgencu 
To iioon unto the feste re^rreiun, 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 140. 

"Aunaralle the propirli,” quod l^rldu. . . . 

**Ijo no reuerenee lo fimlr no wise.’* 

iJymm lo Virgin, etc. (E. R. T. 8.% p. 02. 
Rut yositrnlay the worti of Cmsar might 
Have vUhhX against tlio world; now lies ho there, 
And none so i)4N>r to do him reverence. 

Shak., C., ill. 2. 125. 
To make reverenoet, to pnrforni an act of worship; 
worship. 

Seynt John stored in his Modres Wombe, and made 
reverence to his Creatoiir, that ho saughe not. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 94. 
» Byn. 1. Atve, VeneratUm, Beverewe. Reverence is nearly 
equivuleiii to fv>»uraeu»k but expresses something leas m 
the same emotion. It differs from a\pc in that, it is not 
akin to tlie feeling of fear, dread, or terror, while also foi- 
plying a certain amount of love or nffei^lon. We feel rsv- 
erenee for a parent and for an upright magistrate, but we 
stand ill axee of a tyrant. 

reverence (rev'e-rquB), v, /.; pn«t. and pp. rev- 
erenced, ppr. rmcfencing, f?MK. rcverencen, 

< (.)F. revere ncer, rtmrcncier = Bp. I*g. reve- 
renmar = It. riverenziare, reverence, make a 
reverence; from the noun.] 1. To regard with 
reverence ; look upon with awe ana OHteem ; 
respect deejily ; venerate. 

Those that I reverence those I fear, the wise. 

Shak., Cymbellno, iv. 2. 95. 

They too late revere^vee their advisers, as deep, fore- 
seeing, and faithful prophets. 

Bacwi, Mural Fables, v., ExpL 

The laws T>ecamo Ineffectnal to restrain men who no 
longer reverewed justice. 

C. E. Norton, Chureh-hutldlng in Middle Ages, p. 104. 
2. To do reverence to ; treat with respect; pay 
respect to ; speciflcally, to salute with a rov- 
oreiico, bow, or obeisanc.e. 

Ich a-rous vp ryght with that and reucrencede hym fsyre, 
And yf hus wil were he wolde bus name telle? 

Piers Plowman (ti), xlv, 248. 

Reuerenee thi felawls; bigyniie with hem no strljf ; 

To thl power kepe pees al tht llif. 

Babeea Book (E. E. T. f 

Nor wanted at his end 
The dark retinue reverencing death 
At golden thresholds. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
■sByn. 1. Worship, Revere, etc. See adore\. 
reverencer (rev'o-ren-s^r), n. f< reverence 4- 
-ori.] One who feels or displays rovoronce. 

Tlie Athenians, . . . quite sunk in their affairs, . . . 
were becoming gi^t reverencera of crowned heads. 

Swift, Nobles and (Commons, 11. 

reverend (rev'e-rend), «. [= of. re^'mmt, F. 
rd)(frend = Vt, ^reverent = Bp. Pg. It. revcrmdo, 

< L. reverendus, gerundive of revercri, revere: 
see revere^,] 1. Worthy to be revered ; worthy 
of reverence ; entitled to veneration, esteem, or 
respect, by reason of one^s character or sacred 
office, as a minister of religion ; especially, de- 
serving of respect or consideration on account 
of age; venerable. 

If ancient sorrow be most reverend, 

Give mine the benefit of seniory. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 86. 
He is witliin, with two right reverend fathers, 
tatlon. 


. S.X p. 81. 


Divinely lient to lueditat 


Shak., Rich. 111., iii. 7. 61. 


Charm*^ 


, or Your Qmce? 

Cowper, Progress of Error, L 106. 


His [Prosdocimus's] statue is made in free stone, . * . 
having a long reverend beard. Coryat, Cmdities, 1. 186. 
At length a reverend sire among them oama 

MUUm, P. L., xi. 719. 
The Dnohew marked his weary pace. 

His timid mien, and reverend face. 

3eott,h.otL.U., Ink 



rerennd 

1 beilde the memuf widli 
In wblob of old I wore the gown. 

Tennymn, In Aferaoriam, Izxxvil. 

2. Specifioalljr, a titlo of rcmpoo.t j^ivon to olor>?y- 
mon or ocoleRianticK : hm, lievvrmd (or tho /iece- 
rend) John Hmith . in thr Anglican < 'hurch deatiR are 
■tylcd wifyreveren(l,h\iihopHriifM rewrentl,aml uri:hbiHho|rti 
(aiiio the Biidion of Mfiath) rmjJtf rfntrttrut. Jii the UoinHii 
Catholic Church the nicinhurH of the religious orderM are 
aliKj Rtylud rtipnrnul, tho miporlorM being Htylod reiirretui 
/aihem or remraMl -tmituirH, »h the rune may be. In Hcot- 
land the principulti of the unlvj rBltlca. If clergymen, and 
tho moderator of the tlcneral AHHciiibly f<ir the time being, 
aro Atyled verjf reverend. Aldirevluted Hen. (alHo, the Hev.) 
when UHotl wltli tJie iiamo of an Individual. 

Tho reoeretui gentlenian waa noiilpped in a buxawlg; 
upon the top of which waa an equilateral cocked hni. 

Seott, Antiquary’, xvii. 

3. Of or porlainiiitc to oe.eloHiustics, or to the 
clerical ohico or prolVsHioii. 

(larllHle, thla la your doom : 

ChoitHe out Willie accref place, wmie reverend room, 

More than thou lioat, and with It Joy thy Iffo. 

StMk., Rich. II., V. fl. 25. 

With all blH humour and liighHolritH he f Sydney Rin 1th) 
hail olwayH, un he aald himMdf, faidiiiinud his mannerM and 
converHation ho aa not to bring dlHcredlt on hie reverend 
profesHloii. EiMsyc. Ilrit., XXII. 178. 

4t. Kc'voroiit. [A iniHiiHo foniiorly common.] 

With a Joy 

Ah reveraul oh religion can make man’ll 
] wlU emhriuse ihlH hleHsing. 

Middleton, The Witch, Iv. 2. 

Wherti*e*er yon walk'd Trees were as reverend made 

Ah when of old OodH dwelt in ev'ry shade. 

Cowley, Tlie Mistreaft, Spring. 

There are, I find, to lie In It (tho drama] all the reverend 
ofllceM of life (Hiieh um regard to iiareiitM, hUHbands, and 
honoiiruhle lovent), prest^rvud with the utmost care. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 182. 

reverendlyt (rov'o-rcud-li), adv, [< reverend 
+ Utwcrciitly, 

others thor be 

Whieli doe tndeeil eHteem more reveretidlie 
Of the Iiortls Supper. 

IHfnea’ Whietle. (K. E. T. S.), p. 18. 

I am not the first ass, sir, 

Has home giaid office, and iierfonii'd it reverendly, 

Fleicfur (and awdher t), I'rophetess, I. S. 

reverent (rev'e-ront), «. [< MU. reverent^ < 
OF. rrtwrpf Fg. rm-rntfe = It. rivermte, 

revermtte^ < 1j. reeeren{f-)ft, jipr, of revereri, re- 
vere*: MOO revere^,'] 1. Feeling or displayiiig 
reverence; impressed with veneration or deep 
respect; standini^ in awe with admiration, as 
before superior afi:e, wortli, capacity, power, or 
achievement. 

liowly reverent 
Towards either tliruiio thev how. 

H^Uton, l\ U, Hi. 840. 

Tlie most awful, living, reverent frame J ever felt or be- 
hold, 1 must say, whn his lOeorge Fox’s) lii prayer. 

Penn, Rise and I'rogress of Quakers, v. 

O sutu’ed wea]Miti ! left for Truth's defence, . . . 

Ueverenl 1 toiicdi thee, hut with lionest xenL 

Pttjm, Epil. to Satires, ii. 210. 

I have, kuown 

Wise and grave men, who . . . 

Were renrent learners in the solemn school 

Of Nature. Jlryant, Old Man's Oounsel. 

2. Proceeding from or characUwisiic of reve- 
rence ; expressive of veneration or profouiui re- 
spect. and awe : as, reverent conduct; a reverent 
attittide toward religious questions. 

Tile reverent care 1 hew’ unto my lord 
Mmlc me collect these dangers in tho duke. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ill. 1. 84. 

St. Ueverend. [A misuse formerly common: 
compiu'e reverend, 4.] 

And I hescche your | mastership) that this sympil skrowe 
may recomaund me to my reverant and worshipful mala- 
tros your moder. Paeton LrUera, I. 55. 

A very reverent liody ; ay, such a one ns u man may not 
spook of witliniit ho say, “sir- reverence." 

Shak., C.. of E., IIL 2. 91. 
Yet, with g(Kid honest cni-tliruat usury, 

I fear he ll iiiount to reverent dignity. 

Martton, Scourge of Vlllaiiie, v. 87. 

4. Strong; undiluted: noting lit) iiors. 'Frans, 
Anter. Phdol, Ass,, XVII. 46. [htical, U. 8.] 

reverential (rev-tj-rmPshal), a, [< OF. rm^e- 
rential, F. nWmwiet = tiip. Pg. rrverencial = 
It. rei'erencifde, riverenziale, < ML. rei'erentudis, 
reverential, < L. reverentiti, reverence: see 
r€vcrenee,~\ Oharaoterized by or expressive of 
reverence ; humbly respectful ; reverent, 
llielr revereidial heads did all incline, 

And render meek ohoysaiice unto mhie. 

J. Beaumotit, I'sycho, L OL 
All, oil look up, with reveretititU awo, 

At crimes that 'scape or triumph o'er the law. 

pope. Epil. to Satire^ L 187. 

Rapt in reverential awe, 

I sate obedient, in the flery prime 
Of you til, solf-govern'd, at the feet of Law. 

M. Arnold, My cerium. 
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revorentially (rev-e-ren'sh^-i), adv. In a rev- 
erential manner; with reverence, 
reverently (rev'e-rent-li), adv, [< ME. ^rwe- 
rently, reverentUAe'; < reverent + in a 

reverent maimer; with reverence; with awe 
and deep respect. 

Thatih he bo here thjn vnderling, in honene, parauntor, 
He worth rather receytied and rmererdltiker sette. 

Pier$ Plowman (OX lx. 44. 

Read the same diligently and reverently with prayer. 

J, Bra^ord, Letters (Parker Soc., 1868), II. 9. 

Clilde him for fanlto, and do it reverendy, 

Shak,, 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 37. 

reverer (rf-v6r'6r), n. [< revtre^ + -erl.] One 
who reveres or venerates. 

The Jews wore such ■cniptilousrenerersof them [tho di- 
vine revelations] that it was the business of Ute M^rltes 
to number not only the sections and lines, but oven the 
words and letters of the Old Testatnent 

(Jovernment qf the Tongue. 

revergence (re-v6r'jmia), n, [< LL. rover- 
{fen(t-)s, piir. of nvergcrc, inedino toward, < L. 
re-, back, -f vergere, bend, incline: see verge, 
A tending towai^ a certain character. [Rare,] 

Tho evornioid reveryenee of this subdivision is observa- 
ble also In Parmelia perforata. 

K, Tiickerman, Ocnora licbenum, p. 22.* 

reverie, revery (rev'o-ri or -re)f »•; pi- reveries 
(-riz). [Formerly also resvery; < OF. resvcricy 
F. rSverioy delirium, raving, dream, day-dream, 
< resver, rever, also raver, F. dial, raver, > E. 
rave: see rave^, Cf. raver y,'] 1. A state of 
mental abstraction in wliich more or loss aim- 
less fancy predominates ov<^t the reason i tig 
faculty: dreamy meditation ; fanciful musing. 
'J'he mtna may be o<ioupied, ac<‘.ording to the age, tastesi 
or pursuits of the Indivldunl, by calculations, by profouiui 
meUphysioal speoulationi^ by fanciful visions, or by such 
trifling and transiioi'y objectH as to moke no itimression on 
consciousness, so tluiL the pcriml of reverie iM left an entire 
blank in the memory. The most obviouH external feature 
marking this state is the apparent unconsciousness or im- 
perfect perception of external objects. 

When ideas float in our mind without any reflection or 
regard of the understanding, it is that which the French 
call reverie; our language has scarce u name for ii. 

Jjoeke, Human Understanding, II. xlx. 1. 
Dream-forger, I niflil thy cup 
M^ith reverie'e wiistefiil pittance up. 

Lowed, To C. F. Bradford. 

In reverie, and even in understanding the communica- 
tions of others, we are eomparntively passive spectators of 
ideational iiiovementH, iion-voluntarify determined. 

J. Ward, Encyc. BriU, XX. 75. 

2. A waking dream ; abrowii Rtudy; an imagi- 
native, fanciful, or fantastic train of thought; 
a day-dream. 

Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 

I'rom reveriee so airy, from the toil 
Df dropping buckets into empty wells. 

And growing old in drawing nothing ^ I 

Ctnofier, 'Task, Hi. 188. 

3. The ob,iect or jiroduct of reverie or i(lb* fan- 
cy ; a viHionary gchemo, plan, aim, ideal, or the 
like; a dream. 

The principle of asceticism seems originally to have been 
the reverie of certain hasty speculators, who . . . took oc- 
oasioii to quarrel with every thing that offered itself under 
the name of pleasure. 

Bemham, IntixMl. to Morals and Taigialation, it. 9. 

4. Tn mtiMe, an ingtrumontal cM>mpoBition of a 
vague and dreamy character. 

reverist (rev'e-rist), n, [< reverie + -wf.] One 
who i» Hunk m a reverie; one who indulges in 
or gives way to reverie, (■hambtrs^s Encyc, 

Their religion consisted in a kind of sleepy, vaporous 
aMcension of the tlioughts into the ideal. They were rewr- 
itia, idealists. 

//. W, BeeehMT, Plymouth Pulpit, March 19, 1864, p. 488. 
revers^t. «• An obsolete form of rmrsc, 
rovers*^ (r6-vdr', commonly re-ver ' n, [F. : see 
In dressmaking, tailoring, etc.: (a) 
That part of a garment which is turned back so 
us to show what would otherwise be the inner 
surface, as tlie l^ol of a waistcoat or the cuff 
of a sleeve, (b) The stuff used to cover or face 
such a turned-over surface, as a part of the lin- 
ing exposed to view. 

reversability (iJ-v^r-sarbiFi-ti), n, [< reversa- 
hie + dty (see -bility),']' Same as reversilnlity, 
reversable (rf-v^r's^bl), a, [< reverse + -able,'] 
Same as reversible, 

reversal (re-v6r's^), n, and a, [< F. r&versal; 
as reverse 4* -aZ.] ' I, n, 1. The act of revers- 
ing, or of altering a position, direction, action, 
condition, or state to its opposite or contrary; 
also, the state of being reversed. 

Time gives his hour-glass 
Its due revereai; 

Their hour is gone. 

M. Arnold, Consolation. 

It Is assnmed as possible that the astronomioal condi- 
tions might be reversed without a revereai of the physical 
coiiditious. J, CroU, Climate and Cosmology, p. 105. 


reverse 

2. In epeoilloally, the ohangliig of a 

bright line in a spectrum, produced by an In- 
candescent vapor, into a dark line (by absorp- 
tion), and the reverse. The reversal of lines in the 
solar speetrum has been observed at the time of a total 
eclipse, when certain of the dark absorption-lines have 
suddenly become bright lines as the light from tho b^y 
of the sun has been cut off. See spectrum. 

3. The act of repealing, reveling, or annulling ; 
a change or overthrowing : as, the reversal of a 
judgment, which amounts to an official decla- 
ration that it is erroneous and rendered void 
or terminated ; the reversal of an attainder or 
of an outlawry. 

She [Elisabeth] began her reign, of oonrse^ by a revereai 
of her sister's leidslation ; but she did not restore the Ed- 
wardian system, dtubbs. Medieval and Modem Hlst.,p. 828. 

4. In bm/., reversion — Method of rsvsnal. See 
method, 

Il.t et. Causing, intending, or implying re- 
verse action; reversing. 

After his death there were revereai letters found among 
his papers. Bp. Burnet, Hitt Own Times, Charles II. 

reversatile (re-v(;r'8a-til), a. [< LL. reversatus, 
pp. of reversarc, reverse, + -ifc.] Reversible ; 
capable of being reversed, 
reverse (r^-v^rsO, v, ; pret. and pm reversed, pw. 
reversing, [< ME. reversen, < OF, reverstr, F. 
reverser, reverse, = Pr. reversar = 8p. nrersar, 
revesar, revesar, vomit, = Pg. revessar, alter- 
nate, It. rivcrsarc, upset, pour out, < LL. ro- 
versare, turn about, turn back, freq. of L. rever- 
few, turn back, revert: see revert,] I, tratut, 

1 . To turn about, around, or upside down ; put 
in an opposite or con trai*y position; turn in an 
opposite direction, or through 180°; invert. 

In her the stream of mild 
Maternal nature had revers'd its course. 

Cowper, Task, ill. 480. 
Jteverdd that spear, redoubtable in war. 

Buma, Death of Sir J. H. Blair. 

2. In maoh,, to cause to revolve or act in a cou- 
tniry direction; give an exactly opposite mo- 
tion or action to, as the crank of an engine, or 
that part, to which the piston-rod is attached. — 

3. In general, to alter to the opposite : change 
diametrically the state, relations, or oeariugs 
of. 

Witli what tyranny custom governs men ! It makes that 
reputable in one age which was a vice in another, and re- 
verses even ilio dlstinctioiiB of good and eviL 

Dr. J. Rogere. 

Ho that seem’d our counterpart at flnit 
S<Mm shows tho strong similitude revered. 

Cinoper, Tlroviiilum, L 448. 

4. To overturn; upset; throw into confusion. 

Funding contraries confound the whole ; 

Or affectHtioDB quite reverse the soul. 

Pope, Moral Essays I. 66. 

6, To overthrow ; set aside ; make void; annul ; 
repeal; revoke: as, to reverse a judgment, sen- 
tence, or decree. 

Yl the prooes be erroneous, Icte his concoll reverse it 
Patton Ijettera, 1. 125. 

Is Clarence dead? The order was reveraed, 

Shak., Rich. III., 11. 1. 86. 
Wlion judraont pronounced upon convioiioti is falsified 
or reveraed, ^ former proceedings are absolutely set aside, 
and the party stands as if he had never been at ml aocused. 

Blaekttone, Com., IV. zxx. 

6t. To turn back; drive away; banish. 

That old Dame aaid many an idle verse, 

Out of her daughters hart fond fancies to reverse. 

S^peneer, F. Q., III. U. 48. 

7t. To cause to return; bring back; recall. 

Well knowing trew all that he did roherse, 

And to bis fresh romembraunce did rtveree 
The ugly vew of his deformed crimes. 

linear, F. Q., I. ix. 48. 
Bevmlngooimtar-flliaft. eounter-aha£i.-^'K6ym- 
Ing engine, an engineprovided with reversing valve-gear, 
by wld^ it may be made to turn in either direction. Such 
engines are used on railways, for marine propulsion, in 
rolling-mills, and for other pur pfMMis. Compare rsvsmnp- 
gsar.-Reveriing key. See teleyraph,-~-To reverie a 
battery or current, to turn the emrent in direction, as 
by means of a commutator or pole-changer. BBSyiL 1. To 
Invert.-— 0. To rescind, countermand. 

n. intrans, 1. To change position, direction, 
motion, or action to the opposite ; specifically, 
in round dances, to turn or revolve in a direc- 
tion contrarv to that previously taken : as, to re- 
verse in waltzing. — 2t. To be overturned ; fall 
over. 

The kvng j^ld fast awsy oertsyn, 

Geneildes nelde still the reane dway; 

And so, betwlx the striving of them twagm. 

The horse rsMTiiif bak, and ther he lay. 

Oenerydee (E. £. T. 6.X 1- 8476. 
And happed that Boydas and Braundalis mette hym 
bothe attonya and smote hym so on the shelde that he ts- 
uereed on bis horse croupe. Merlin (£. E. T. 8.X Hi- 65!L 

3t. To turn back; return; come back. 



» ttm tU AmuI, usd lalde In dolafttll hartM^ 

Or do«n toey onely deepe, uid dutU agdne revemf 

Spenttr, F. Q., Hi. Iv. 1. 

revone (r6-v6r8')> «• and [< ME. rerertt^^ re- 
verSf < OF, rovers, reverse, cross (as a noun rc- 
vers, a back blow), s Pr, rerers s 8p. Pg. re- 
verso 3= It. riverso, < L. reverstts, tumod back, 
reversed, pp. o£ revertere, turn buck, reverse; 
see revert^ I. a. 1. Turned backward; oppo- 
site or contrary in position or direction; re- 
versed : as, the reverse end of a lance ; reverse 
curves; rwersc motion. 

The Bword 

Of Mlcluu}!, . . . with swift wheel revene, deep entering, 
shared 

AU his right side. MiUtm, F. L., vi. S*2G. 

Two points are said to be reverse of each other, with 
reference to two flxed origins and two fixed axes, when 
the line through tlie first origin and the first point meets 
the first axis at the point where the lino through the sec- 
ond origin and the second point meets the same axis, 
while the line through the first origin and tlie sueoiid 
point meets the second axis at the same point wliure the 
line tlirough the second origin and the first point moots 
the same axis. 

2, Contrary or opposite in nature, effeclH, or 
relations: as, a reverse order or method. 

A vice revere unto this. Gower, iTmif. Amiint., ii. 

He was troubled with a disease reverse, to that called 
the stinging of the tarantula, and would run dog niad at 
the noise of niusio. Swift., Tale of a 'J’uli, xi. 

3t. Overturned; overthrown. 

Whan the kynge that was (tailed le roy do (’out I'liiiia- 
lers saugh the kynge Tradelyuaunt reuente to the erthe, 
he was nght wroth, for he hyiii loved with grete love. 

Merlin (E. E. J'. S.), ii. 157. 

4t. Upset; tossed about; thrown into confu- 
sion. 

He found the st^a diuorse. 

With many a windy stormu reverse. 

(hnoer, Conf. Atnatit., vi. 
6. In conch,, same as rercrseii, Beverse artil- 

lery fire. Bee fire, 13.— Reverse aspect or view, in 
ewtam., the appearanoe of an Insect or any part of it when 
the posterior extremity is toward the observer.— Reverse 
battery, oorrentt. fault, see the nouns.— Reverse 
bearing, in surv., the bearing of a course taken fram the 
course in advance, looking backward. Re- 
verse curve, in rail., a double curve formed 
of two curves lying in opposite directions, 
like the letter B. -Reverse imitation, in 
contrapuntal nwunc. imitation by inversion. 

See invereion (e), ana imitation, 3.— Reverse* 

Jaw obuok. See eAu04r4.— Reverse mo- 
tion, in music, same as contrary nuttion 
(which see, under motion, 14 (fr)).-~ Reverse 
proof, in enmavinu, a con nter-pnaif.— Re- 
verse shell, in conch., a univalve shell which 
has the aperture opening on Uie left side 
when plaoed point upward in front of the 
spectator, or which has its volutions the re- 
verse way of the coinmon screw ; a sinistral 
shell. The out shows the reverse shell of Chrysodomus an- 
tiquus, variety eontmn’us.— Reverse valve. See valve. 

H. n, 1. Kcversal; a change to an opposite 
form, state, or condition; a complete alteration. 

This pleasant and speedy reuers of the foniier wordos 
hoipe all the matter agsitie. 

Putienham, Arte of Eng. J’ooslo, p. 2:n. 

Base passion ! said I, turning myself about, as a man 
naturally does upon a sudden reverse of sentiment. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 17. 

2. A complete change or turn of affairs; a vi- 
cissitude ; a change of fortiiine, particularly for 
the worse ; hence, adverse fortune ; a misfor- 
tune ; a calamity or blow ; a defeat. 

Violence, unless it escapes the reverses and changes of 
things by untimely death, is commonly unprospernus in 
the issue. Bacon, Moral Fables, vii., Kxpl. 

My belief of this induces mo Ui hope . . . that the 
same goodness will still be exercised towanl mo, in con- 
tinuing . . . happiness, or enabling nio ti> bear a fatal re- 
veru. B. Franklin, Autobiography, p. 4. 

3. In fettcing, a back-handed stroke; a blow 
from a direction contrary to that usually taken ; 
a thrust from left to right. [(3b8olet43 or obso- 
lescent.] 

To see thee pass thy panto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy 
distance, thy montant ShM., M. w. of W., ii. ». 27. 

4. That which is presented when anything, as 
a lance, gun, etc., is reversed, or turned in the 
direction opposite to what is considered its 
natural position. 

Any knight proposing to combat might . . . select a 
special antagonist from among the challengers, bv touch- 
ing his shield. If he did so with the reverse of his lance, 
the trial of skill was made with ... the arms of courtesy. 

Scott, Ivanhoe, vili. 

6. That which is direotlv opposite or cont rary ; 
the contrary; the opposite: generally with the, 

"Out of wo in>to wele gonre wyrdes shul chaunge.** 

Ac who ao redeth of the riche the reuers he may fynde. 

Piers Plowman (CX xill. 210. 
Ho . . . then mistook reverse of wrong for right 
, Pope, Moral l':saays, ill. 108. 

They are called the ConsUtnent Assembly. Never was 
a name leas a pp romlate. They were not oonatituent, but 
the very revers e of constituent Macaulap, Mlralmau. 
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6. In mtmis,, the back or inferior side of a coin 
or me^l, as opposed to the obverse, tlie face 
or principal side. The reverse gcmtrally displays a 
design or an inscription; the obverse, a bend. Usually 
abbreviated Bev, or Ijt. Bee outs under nutHinnatice, 

and pistole. 

A reverse often clears up the passage of an old poet, as 
the poet often serves to unriddle a retvrjs*. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, 1. 

7. In her,, the exa<‘t contrary of what hiis boon 
desoribed just before as an o.'-outohi‘on or a 
qiiartoring. An early form of heraldic difference is the 
giving U> a younger branch the reverse of the Hrnis of the 
elder urancfi : thus, if the original escutcheon is argent a 
chevron gules, a younger son takes the reverse, namely 
gules a chevron argent. 

reversed (re-v6rst'),p. a, 1. TunuHl in n oon- 
trnry or opposito position, direction, order, or 
state to that which is normal or iiHuiil; reverse ; 
upside down; inside out; hind part befon*. 

Ill all superstition wise men follow fiMils: and aigu- 
ments are tittud to practice in a reversed onler. 

Uacon, •Superstition. 
And on the gibbet tree reversed 
ills foeinan*B soutcheoii tied. 

Scott, Miiniiioii, i. 12. 
2. Made void; overthrown or aiumlhul: ti,s, 
a reversed judgmoiit or decree. — 3. In geol., 
noting strata which have been so complctidy 
ovorl.nrned by erust-movtunents tliat ol(h*r bed’s 
overlie those more recent, or occupy a rc*vers(ul 
positioD. — 4. Ill hot., of flowers, resiipinate 
(liigclow); of leaves, having tlic lower surface 
tiinied upward {Imp, IHct.). — 6. In vouch., siii- 
ist ral, sinistrorso, or siiiistrorHiil ; turning to the 
left; reverse: beti»ro8tro^»hie. See cut. iiiubn- 
reverse. — 0. In her,, facing in a position tlu^ 
eontrary of its usual position : said of any bear- 
ing which has a well-defineil position on the 
escutcheon: thus, a chevron rcver.Hvd is one 
whicdi issues from the top of the eseiitcheon, 
and has its point downward. Also renverse, rv- 
rvrsir — Outt6 reversed. Bee ftuUif.— Regardant re- 
versed. Bue regardant. Reversed arch. Bee urrAi. 
— Reversed motion, in music, contrary motion. Beo 
motion. 14 (/>). Reversed ogee. Bee ogee. - Reversed 
retronade imitation, in contrapuntal nivsie, retrograde 
ImitatTon by Itivursioti. the subject or tliemo being ro 
pcated both backwanl and in contrary motion.- Re- 
versed Wings, III eiUimi., wings which are detiexed in 
repose, the upper wings lying cluser to the lioily Uihii the 
lower oticH, wiiich project beyond their anterior iimrgliis, 
UH in certain Lepidoptera. 

reversedlyt (r?-v^r'sed-li), adv. Same ns re- 
rerselif. lip, Jjftwth, Life of Wvktduiin, ix. 
reverMless (re-v6r8'les), a, j (reverse + -kss.'] 
Not to be ro versed ; unalterable. 

l<Veii now thy lot shakes hi the urn, whence Kale 
'I'hrown her pale edicts in reverseless d(N)ni I 

A. Seward, To the Hon. f. Erskliie. 

reversd-lever (re-v6rs'lcv^er), n. Til a Hteani- 
eiigiiie, a lever or handle wliich operates the 
valve-gear so as to reverse tht^ action of the 
steam. 

reversely (ro-vf*rs'li), adv, l. Jn a reverse 
position, direction, or order. 

Lourtnis . . . liogaii to shape boeciini bark first into 
figures of letters, by which, reversely iiiipreHseil one by one 
on paper, ho coniiaiscd one or two lines ti> serve us an ex- 
ample. Encyc. Brit., XXlll. OSii. 

2. On the other hand; on the contrary . 

That is properly credible which is not . . . certainly tf» 
lie collected, either antecedently by its tiaiisc, or reversely 
by its effect; and yet . . . hath the attestation of a triith. 

Bp. Pearson, Kx^mis. of Ureed, I. 

rdVerser (re-v6r'ser), # 1 . 1. One who reverses; 

that which’ causes reversal; specifically, a de- 
vice for rovorsiiig or changing Iho direction of 
an tdectric e.urrent or the sign of an (deefro- 
static? charge.— 2. In late, a reversioner.— 3. 
Tn Scots law, a mortgager of land, 
reversl (re-v6r'8i), p, • Bce mier- 

sis,'] 1. ^ame as reversis. — 2. A modern game 

^ d by two persons with sixt y-foiir counters, 
ontly colored on opposite sides, on a board 
of sixty-four squares. A player, on placing a conn- 
ter on a vacant 8<iiiarc, “reverses” (that Is, turns over, and 
thus appropriates) all his opp<»iu*nt*s jiicces lying in un- 
broken line in any direction fictween the piece thus placed 
and any otber of his own pieces already on the iKiard. A 
connter cannot be removed from its square, but may be 
reversed again and again. 

reversibility (re- v^fr-si-bil 'i-t* )> [= P. rfhm- 

sihiliU; es It, riherstbilito ; as reversible + -Uy 
(see -bility).] The property of being reversible ; 
the capability of being reversed. Also ret^ersa- 
bility, 

RevereSbaity is the sole test of perfection ; so that all 
heat-engines, whatever be the working substance, pro- 
vided only they be reversllile, convert Inbi work (under 
given oixcumsteiioes) the same fraction of the heat sup- 
plied to them. /*. 0. Tail, Encyc. Brit., XXIIL 2H4. 

reversible (rf-v6r'si-bL, <i. and n, [sr F. re- 
versible ss Sp. reversible = Pg. reversivel ss It, 
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rivorsibilo; as ret^erse + •ihle.'] I. a. Capable 
of being reversed. Bpecificully— (a) Admitting, as a 
process, of change so that all tlie siictscMilvc iMisltioiis shall 
fie rcHcliod in the contrary order and in the same intervals 
of time; thus, if the firat process converts bent into work 
the second converU work into heat, and the like will l>e 
true of any other transformation of energy, foiiii, state of 
aggregation, etc. See reversible process, lielow. 

Although work can lie trnnsfonned into iK'atwith the 
greatest ease, there is no process known liy eliieli all the 
heat can l>o changed back again into work ; ... in fact^ 
the process is not a reversible one. 

IK. L. Varpenter, Energy in Nature (I si cd.), p. 

(ft) Admitting of legal reversal or aiiniilinent. 

If the judgement be given by hfni that hath authority, 
and it bo erroneous, it was at eominon law rei'trsifde by 
writ of error. Sir M. Hale, Hist. Pleas «»f the i njwn, xxvi. 
(r) ('apatile of being revoraed, or of lieing ustMl or shown 
wit Ii elt her side ex|)OBed : ns, reversible clot h. Also rcivnia- 
Mr.- Doubly revarslbld polyhedron. Jsee jMdyhetlron. 
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Jlter,l0Ck. See the nouns. 

-l^verslble engine, see CamoVs cyde, utidiT eycld, 
-Reversible factors, a>inniiilublu or InterchHiiKeablo 
fucUtrs, as those of ordinary multiplication.-- Reversible 

K dal, plow, etc. Bee t ho nouns.- Reversible pendu- 
01 . Bee ttendulum, 2 . -- Reversible process, in dy- 
nanh, a motion which might, under thelnllueiice of the 
Miuni* forees, take place lit either of two opposite diroe- 
tioiiM, the dltferent iHslles running over precisely the 
sunie paths, with the siiino velocities, the directions oiJy 
being reversed. 

II. n. A 1 ext i le fiibru* having two fiu*CH,oithor 
of whiidi may be exposed; a reversible fabric. 
Heversitdes usirully have the two faeus unlike, one of them 
being often stri)»eil or pluided while Iht^ other Is plain. 

reversibly (re-vcr'si-bli), (tdr. Ill a reversible 
manner. 

reVersie (re-ver'si), a, L< OP. reverse, pp. of 
rererser, reverse: see rn'crsT.] in her., same 
as rererscil, ti. 

reversing-cylinder (re-ver^sing-siPin-d^r), 11 . 
Tlie cylinder of a small auxiliary steam-oiij^no 
used 1*0 move the link or oi licr ri*vcrsiiig-gcar of 
a large stcam-irngincy wIkmi the lai.fer is too 
large to Tie quit'kly and luisily operated by the 
hand: now much used in murimi (engines. 
reveraing*gear (re -VI rising- ger), «. Those 
jiarts of a steam-engine, particularly of a loco- 
motive or marine engine, Tjy wdiich tim direc- 
tion of l.h<^ motion is chunge<I: a general term 
covering nil such parts of the iniudiim*, includ- 
ing thoreversing-levcr, eccentrics, link-motion, 
and valves of t he cylinders. 'J he most widely used 
reverslng-gear is that employing the link-niotloii. There 
ore, however, iniiny otJier forms in iisi*. Bee valve-gear, 
steam-engine, and locomotive. 

reverging-layer (re- v6r'sing-la.''er)» A 

hypothetical thin stratiirii of the solar atmo- 
Hphere, containing in gaseous form the sub- 
stances whose presence is shown Tiy the tiark 
lines of the solar speed nun, and supposed lobe 
the scat of the ahsorption whicJi produces the 
dark lines. Tim spectrum nf tliis Htriitum, if it exists, 
must be one of bright lines-- the negiitive of the ordinary 
Holiir spectrum and should lie seen at the moment when 
a solar eclipse becomes tidal. I'lie observation of such a 
bright-line speclrtini, first miub* by I'rofcHHor U. A. Young 
in 1870, and Hinee repe.Hled more or Ichs completely by sev- 
enil eclipse olwervei’H, led to the liypotliehls. It still ro- 
miiinsdoiiblfiil, however, wlietlior all the Fraunhofer lines 
originate In biich a thin stratum, or whether difl'erent ro- 
gioiiHof the solar atmosphere cooperate In their foiniation. 

reversing-lever (ro-v(*r'siiig-lcv^t?r), n. In a 
steam-engine, a lover wliieli operates the slide- 
valve HO as to re verso tlio net ion of the steam 
and thuHchangi' the direction of motion. 

reverBing-machine (re-vfr'Hing-ma-slif^i^Oy 
In foun fling, a molding-maeiiino iii which the 
flask is carried on Ininnions, so thut it can be 
reversed and the sand rnnmiod from either side. 
reverBing-motiOIL (re - ver ^ sing - mb ^ shpn ), n. 
Any mechanism for changing the tlirection of 
motion of an engine or a luHehine. a common de- 
vice of tills nature for a stenm engine is n rDck Hlmft to 
ojieraio tlie viilves, liuviiig, on opiioKllc sidcK, two levers 
to either of wliieli may be cenncctcd the red freni an ec- 
centric on the iiialti shaft. The most iismil form of revers- 
ing-niotlon for a locomotive Ik the link-inution. 

reverfling-Bhaft (ro-v(*r'sjng-shuf1 ). n. a shaft 
connected with the viih <*s of a steam-engine in 
such a manner as to iierniit, a reversal of the or- 
der of stearn^insKago through the ports, 
reversing-valve (re-ver'sing-vaiv), «. The 
valve of a reversiiig-eyliuder| It ts often a plain 
slide-valve, but in some forma of ste«ni reversl iig-gcar pis- 
ton-valves hove been used. .See rrversintf cylinder. 
reverBion (re-ver'slipn). It. (Formerly also re- 
vertUm; < OP. reversion, F. rth'ersion = Pr. re- 
Versio s= Sp. reversion = Pg- rerersilo =r It. ri- 
versione, < L. rertrsw{n-), < revertere, turn back: 
see revert, reverse,'] 1. The act. of reverting 
or returning to a former position, state, frame 
of mind, suTiject, etc.; ndurii; rcTiirrenee.. 

After his reversion home[he1 was spoiled also of all that 
he brought with him. Foxe, Acts, etc., p. 152. 

2. In hiol.i ia) Bet urn to some ancestral type 
or plan; exhibition of ancestral characters; 
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ataviBin; npecific^ally, in botany, the con verwi on 
of or^atiH jiroper to the Humrnit or center of the 
floral axie into thoae whicii belong? lower down, 
aa Htamons into potaln, etc. Also rrmrsat. 

The Blniplo brain of u niieroirephnloim idiot, in oafar aa 
itreBeinbleH that of an ape, may in tbiH HetiBtt im naifl to 
olfor a caae of reveraion. lHtru%i^ i>eBu(‘nt of Man, 1. 117. 

{b) Keturn to tht^ wild or feral Htato after do- 
nioaticfition ; exhibition of feral or natural ehar- 
actei'H aftJfrtheHe have been art ilicdally modified 
or loBt.— 3. In taw : {a) The retiirninj? of prop- 
erty to th(? j^rantor or hin heirn, iiftor the 
panted eHtate or teriri therein in ended. 

The riahtii of <lny deviilvwi upon liiB brother; or rather 
('ypruM, for the rvwrnnti of wijicli no arrangeniontB had 
been made, fi ll to tin* iot of tiie pr)8Be8Bor. 

StvhbH, Mediitval and Mttdem Hiat., p. 170. 

lienee— (b) Tiie eHtate which reiriairiH in the 
grantor wliere li(‘ ^untHaway an eHtate Kmaller 
than tlnit whh'li he IniH hiiriBelf. {Dujby,) (See 
rstffif , T), atid rciiiahifUr. ) The term in alno fre- 

? |uently, thon^h imf>roperly, iiBotl to include 
ntnre’eHtales in retnaiinb*!*. (e) In ScotH law, 
a rijfhl. of redecuninj^ landed property which 
has i)een either mortgaged or atijudicated to 
Hcenre the ]myment of a debt. In the fonner 
eiiHc? tiie revtTHion in called convantionatf in the 
latter cane it in called /e//o/. See Uiffal, — 4. A 
right or hope of future ])OHHe88iou or enjoy- 
ment; suceeHHioii. 

Ah wore oiir Kagland in reunion his, 

And lie our HiilijuctB' next duKroo in hope. 

Shnk., Itich. II., i. 4. 86. 
P. w*n. My rnald Hhall eat tiie relies. 

Lick. Wiiuii you and your dogH have dined ! a Bweet 
veraioti, P. Joiunnt, Htople of News, ii. 1. 

'I'o Ixindon, concerning the oftlee of l4itine Secretary to 
hlH MaO, a place of more honour and dignitle than pioHt, 
the retertion of whicli he liud proinlHctl me. 

tlwlffii, Diary, May 6, 1070. 
lie knows . . . who got his peiiBion rug, 

Dr quickened a reiHrriou by a drug. 

Pope, SatlreH of Doniuii Iv. 186. 

6t. That, which revertH or rctiimB; the rt^- 
tnaituicr. 

The aniall reveraion of this great army which came home 
might be looked on liy religious cycH as rclluB. Fuller. 

6. In tnnnnticsj a revcivioiiary or deff»rrod an- 
nuity. Stu* annuity . — 7. In vnisiCy same as 
rvtrwjraiiv imitation (which 8e(\ under retro^ 
ffra(b '). — 8. In vbvm., a change by wliich phoH- 
phateH (notably Much an art^ HHHOciat^Ml with oxid 
of iron and alumina) wliicli have b«*<ui made 
Holuble in water by meaiiH of oil of vitriol, be- 
come again iiiNoluble.— Method of reversion, a 
inetluMl of studying ilie properties of curvea, us|MaciiUly 
conies, by nieoiiB o( )K>iiits the reverse of one another.-' 
Principle of reversion, tlie principle that, when any 
material system in wliicli tiie foi cea noting depend only on 
tile imsitioiiH of the particles is in motion, If at any In- 
stant tile velocities of tin; particles are reversed, the pre- 
vious motion will lie repeated in a revorae onler.— Rever- 
sion of series, tlie proeess of passing from an in Anile 
series expresHliig the value of one vaiialile quantity in 
aseeiidiiig nowers of another to a second liiAiiite series ex- 
])resHing the value of the second quantity in ascending 
powers of the first. 

reversionary ( w-vfT'Hhon-a-ri ), a. [< rerersion 
+ -on/.J 1. l*i*rt aiiiing’to or involving a rever- 
sion; enjoyable in Hiicccssion, or after the de- 
termination of a ])articular estaie. 

Those money transact ions — theme speculations in life 
and deutli . these silent battles for revernonarn sindl 
make brotliers very loving towards eacli other in Vanity 
Fair. Tltaekeroy, Vanity Fair, xi. 

2, In bioL. ])fTt.a1niiig to or exliibiting rever- 
sion ; tending to revert ; reversive ; atavio ; as, 
reversionary charactt'rH; a rvvvrsionnry procesH. 
—Reversionary annuity, secomwifj/. 
reversioner (re-v^T'Hlion-^T), n. [< reversion 
+ -cr-,] One wlio has a reversion, or who is 
entitled to lands or tenements after a particu- 
lar estate granted is determined: loosely iip- 
])lied in a general senso to any person entitled 
to any fntim? est al e in real or personal property. 

Aiiotlier statute of the same antimiity . . . protected 
estates for years fi'Uin being destroyed by the reoeraioner. 

Maekatont^ Com., IV. xxxiii. 

reversis (rfi-vf'r'yis), n, [< OP. reversis, “rc- 
rersif a kind of trump (played backward, and 
full of sport ) which the auke of Savoy brought 
some ten years ago into Franco” (Cotgrave), < 
retwrstr. reverse: see reverse.] An ohT French 
card game in which the player wins who takes 
the fewest tricks. 

reversive ( re-v^r'si v), a . [< reverse + -*rc.] 1 , 
Causing or tending to cause rovorsal. [Rare.] 

It was ratlicr hard on humanity, and rather reveraive of 
Frovldenco. that all this care and i^na abould he lavished 
on cats and dcg>, while little morsels of Aeah and blood, 
ragged, hungry, and Immortal, wandered up and down 
the streets. R. T. Cooke, Somebody’s Neighbors^ p. 47. 
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2. Reverting; tending toward reversion ; spe- 
ciflcally, in hiol., returning or tending to return 
to an ancestral or original type; reversionary; 
atavic. 

Tliere Is considerable evidence tending to show that 
people who possess reveraioe characters are more common 
among those classes of society oi'iiperly designated low. 

Atner. Anthro^tigiat, I. 70l 

reverao (re-v6r's6), w. [< it. *^reverso, riverso: 
see reverse, n.] If. In fencing, same as reverse, 3. 

I would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your 
punto. yonrretwrso, your aUiccato, your imbroocato. your 
passaua, your moniatito, till they could all play very near 
or altogether as well us myself. 

it. JoMon, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 6. 

2. In printing, any one of the lef(.-hand pages 
in a book: tlie opposite of recto. 

reveraor (ro-v6r'Hor), w. r< reverse + -orl.] A 
linkwork for reverHiiig a figure, 
revert (re-v(^rt'), v. [< ME. rererten, < OF. re- 
vertir = tg. reverter = It. rivertei'c, < Ij. rcrcr- 
ierv, reiwtcre, also dt‘pouciit rern'ti, rerorii, pp. 
reversus, revorms, turn back, turn about, come 
back, return, < rc-, back, + rertere, turn : Ht‘e 
verse. Of. avert, advert, convert, invtrt, etc.] I, 
irans. 1. To turn about or back; reverse the 
position or diroetion of. 

Thane syr iYiamous the pr)'tiee. in presens of lordes, 
]*resex to his penowne, and pertly it hentes ; 

Revertade it redily, and a-waye lydys 
To the ry^le rowte of the rowiiile table. 

Mwte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.^ 1. 2919. 
The treiiihliiig stream . . . bolls 
Around the atone, or from the hollow’d hank 
Reverted playa Thotnaon, Hpring, L 405. 

With wild despair’s renritw/ eve, 

Close, close hehiiul, he innrks the thrtme. 

The Wild Huntsman. 
Yet ever runs alie with reverted face, 

And luoka and listens for the boy hulilnd. 

Coleridffe. Time, Real and Imaginary, 

2f. To alter to tlio contriiry ; reverse. 

IVretchod her Sahjocits, gloomy sits the Queen 
Till happy (Aiaiico reverta the cruel Scene. 

Prbnr, Imit. of Passage in Moriie Encomium of Enuuuua 

3. To cast back ; turn to the past. [Rare.] 

Then, when you . . . chance to revert a look 
bpon tlie price you gave tor this sad thraldom, 

You'le feel your heart atah’d tiirough with many a woe. 

Rrrnne, Northoni Lubb, 1. 7. 

To revert a series, in math., to transform a series by re- 
version. See reveraum qfi^riea, under reveraitm. 

n. intram. 1. To turn back; face or look 
backward. 

'What half Janiises are wc, that cannot 1CH>k forward 
with the same idolatry with whirli we for ever revert ! 

Lamb, Oxford in Vacation. 

2. To come back to a former place or position ; 
return. 

Ho that my nrrowa. 

Too slightly tiniher’d for so loud a wind, 

Would nave reverted to iny Ttow again. 

»hnk., Hamlet, iv. 7. 28. 
Bid liim (tlie goblin ) lalxair, soon or late^ 

To lay these ringlets lank and straight ; . . . 

Th’ emstic fibre, . . . dipt, new force exerts, 

And in more vig'rous curls reverta. 

Cmiffreve, An liuimsslble Thing. 

3. To return, as to a former habit, custom, or 
mode of thought or conduct. 

FInilIng himself out of straits, he will revert to his ous- 
toins. Bacon, Eiqiense. 

The ChristlanB at that time had reverted to the habit of 
wearing the white turban. 

E. W. Jjane, Modem Egyptians, 11. 841. 

4. In biol., to go back to an earlier, former, or 
primitive type ; reproduce the characteristics 
of antecedent st^es of development; undergo 
reversion ; exhibit atavism. 

I may here refer to a statement often made by natural- 
ists— namely, that our domestic varieties, when run wild, 
gradually hut invariably revert in character to their aho- 
rigiiial stocks. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 28. 

6. To go back in thought or discourse, as to a 
fonner subject of consideration ; recur. 

Permit m^ in conclusion, gentlemen, to r evert to the 
idea with wmoh 1 commenced— the m«M|Rous progress 
of the west ffesroff , Wations, 1. 218. 

Each punishment of the extra-legal stop 
To which the hlgh-hom preferably revert 
la ever for some oversight, some slip 
I’ the taking vengeance, not tor vengeance* sell 

Rrawniny. Bing and Book, IL 88. 
My fancy, ranging thro’ and thro’, 

To search a roeanlxig for the song, 

Perforce will still fveett to you. 

Tennyson, The Day-Dream, I/Envoi. 

6. In law, to return to the donor, or to the for- 
mer proprietor or his heirs. 

If his tenant and patentee shall dispose of his gift with- 
out his kingly assent, the lands shall revert to the king. 

Bacon. 
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The earliest principle is that it a man's death his goods 
revert to the commonwealth, or pass as the custoin of the 
commonwealth ordains. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 142. 

7. In cltem., to return from a soluble to an in- 
soluble (condition: applied to a change vrhich 
takes place in certain siiperphospha&s. See 
rmrMVn, 8— Revwtlag draft 8eecfn^/»i. 

revertt (re-v^rt' or reWfert ), n. [< retwrt, v.] 

1. One who or that which reverts; colloquially, 
one who is reconverted. 

An active promoter in making the East Haxons converts, 
or rather reverta, to the faith. tHdler. 

2. In music, return; recurrence; autistrophe. 

Hath not rauslck her figures the same with rhetorick ? 
What is a revert but her antistrophe ? Peaeham, Music. 

8. That which is reverted. Compare introvert, 
ti. [Rare.] 

revextant (rf-vt^r'tant), a. [< OF. revertant, < 

L, r€verien{U)s, ppr. of rcvertcre, return : see re- 
vert.] In her. : (a) Flexeil or reflexed — that is, 
bent in an 8-cnrve. {h) Bent twice at a sharp 
angle, like a chevron and a half.— luruant and 
revertant. 8eeisimar*f. 

reverted (re-v^•r' ted ), p. a. 1 . Reversed ; turned 
back. — 2. In her., same as reverUmt. 
reverter (nVv^r'ter), w. l. Om* who or that 
winch reverts. — 2. In law, reversion— Forme- 
don in tbe revertert. Seo formedon. 
revertible (re-v6r'ti-bl), a. [< riTcrt + -ihle.] 
Capable of reverting; subject to reversion. 

A female fief revertible to daughters. 

W. Core, House of Austria, xllv. 

revertive (ro-v6r'tiv), a. [< rerer/ 4* -irc.] 
Turning back; retreating; retiring. 

The tide revertive, unattnustcxl, leaves 
A yellow wuHt4> of idle shikIr liehliid. 

Thamaoii, To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton. 

revertively (re-v^r'tiv-li), a(R\ By way of re- 
version. Jnh). Diet. 
revery, «. sfcc reverie. 

revest (re-vest '), V. [< ME. revvMcn, < OF. re- 
restir, rdvestir, F. rerhir = Pr. reiwstir, rive^stir^ 

= Sp. Pg. rerestir = It. rivestire, < LL. revest ir^j^ 
clothe again, < L. re-, again, + vestirc, clothe: 
see rest. Douhh^t of rmwV^.] I, irans. If. To 
reclothe ; cover again as with a garmtmt. 

Right so ns thise holies and thise hay is. 

That ban in winter dvtie hen and drye, 

Heveaten hem in greenu, when that May is. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ill. 858. 

Awaked all, shall rise, and all reueat 

llie flesh and lioncs that they at flixt iK>KseBt. 

Sylveater, tr. of Du Bortasx Weeks, 1. 1. 

2t. To invest; rf)ho; clothe, especially hi the * 
vestments of state or office. 

I'hroly holies thay ryiige, and Requiem syngys, 

Dosse inusHes and matyns with niournande notos ; 
Kelygeous reveate In theiiv riche cojieH, 

PontyflcHlles and prclHi4>H in pruuyoiisu wedyA 

Miirlc Arthure CR. K. T. S.), 1. 4S.S5. 

For the woale of the common wealth It is as necessurio 
that the Knight doe armo as tlio priest m/est hlmselfu: 
for, as prayers doe rotnoue sinnes, eueii so dotli armour 
defend from enlmies. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Il^lpwcs, 1577), p. 42. 

3. To reinvest; vest again vdB ownership or 
office : as, to revest a magistraWlrttb authority. 

— 4. To take possession of again ; secure agai n 
as a possession or right. 

If a captured ship escapes from the captor, or fft retaken, 
or if tlie owner ransoms her, his property is thereby re- 
vested. ITt'nt, Commentaries, v. 

Like others for our spoils shall wo return ; 

But not that any one may them revest, 

For ’tis not just to have what ono casts off. 

Latugfdlaw, tr. of Dante’s Infenu^ xiii. 104. 

U. intrans. To take effect again, as a title; 
return to a former owner : us, the title or right 
revests in A after alienation, 
revestiaryt (re-ves'ti-a-ri), w. [= F. retjesHaire, 

< ML. revcstm'rinm, an’ apartment in or adjoin- 
ing a church where the priests robed them- 
selves for divine worship, the sacriRty||l^estry, 

< LL. revestire, revest: see revest nua vestiary. 
Cf. revestry.] The apartment in a church or 
temple in which the ecclesiastical vestments 
an^ kept. Compare vestry. 

The impious Jews ascribed all miracles to a name which 
was ingraved in the reveatiary of the totnplo. 

Camden, Remains. 
**Nay,** said the Abbot, “wo will do more, and will In- 
stantly despatch a servant express to the keeper of our rv- 
veatiaru to send ns such things as he may want, even this . 
night." iSeott, Monastery, xvL 

revestryt (re-ves'tri), n. [< ME. revestry, re- 
vesirie, revestre, < OF. ^revesteris, revestiere, re- 
vesHaire,< ML. revestiarium, vestry: see 
tiary. Of. vestry.] Same as revesUary. 
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Then f Knight to bee oonvegd into the fevfKfv, 
and there to bee YnarmyiL 

Bookt qf pTtMdtm (E. E. T. 8., extra ler.), i> 86. 
Beetrewe thine eltan wt6. flowers thlokSb 
Bente them wt. odonrs Arrabfcque : 

Perfumlnge all the rwtttrytg, 

W(. moake, cyvett, and ambergrlos? 

Puttetihatn, Parthenladea, xrl. 

J^evestn (rf-vea'tu), o. [OF., pp. of rereatir, n»- 
vest: see revest J] In her., covered by a square 
set diagonally, ora lozenge, the comers of which 
touch the edges of the space covered by it : said 
of the field or of any ordinary, as a chief or 

r«vestaret(r«-ves'Jgr),n. l< revest Cf. 

vesture.^ Vesture. 

The anltars of this clutMlI were hanged with riohe revet- 
eicre of clothe of g<ild of Umuo, cmbroudored with uearles. 

HaU, Hen. VIII., an. 12. 

revetV,". and V, An obsolete form of rivet, 

revet'-* (r$-vet')» «?• ; pret. and pp. revetted^ ppr. 
revetting, [< F. revetiry clothe again, face or 
line, as a fortification, foss, etc., < OF. reves- 
Ur, clothe again : see revest,'] To face, as an 
embankment, with masonry or other material. 

All the principal apartments of tho palace properly so 
called were revned with sculntural slabs of alaiiustcr, gen- 
erally about 9 ft in height, like those at Nlinroud. 

J. Feryumtn^ Hist Arch., I. 168. 

revetment (re-vet'ment), n, [Also revetement ; 
< P. rev6tementA rev^iir, line, revet: see revef^,] 

1. In forty a facing to a wall or bank, as of a 
scarp or parapet; a retaining wall (whicli see, 
under retaining), in permanent works the revetment 
is usually of masoniy ; in field-works it may he of wmIs, 

r dons, timber, hurdles, etc. 

Ill eivil ongm.y a retaining wall or bn'ast- 
wall; also, any method of protecting banks or 
the sides of a cut to preserve them from ero- 
sion, as the sheathing of a river-bank with 
mats, screens, or mattresses. 

Back of all this rises a atone reoeUment wall, supitorting 
the river street. Uarper'e Mag,, LXXIX. 92. 

8. In aTch,y any facing of stone, metal, or wood 
l^er a less sightly or durable substance or con- 
^fltruotion. 


The absence of any fragments of columns, friezes, cor- 
nices, etc. (except terra-cotta reveUnneniH), confirms the 
theory that the Ktmsoan temple was built of wood. 

New Prineetmh Jtev., V. 14L 


revlctt, V, i, [< L. reviotnsy pp. of revincervy 
couque^ subdue, refute : see reinnee, Cf . eon- 
Wcf.] To reconquer; reomaiii. Jip, Hally Au- 
tobiog., p. xxvii. (Ikivies,) 
revicuont (rfi-vik'snqn), n. [< L. revivercy pp. 
reviftuSy live ^ain, revive : see rcju'vc.] Jletuni 
to life ; revival. 

Do we live to see a revision of the old Haddneeism, so 
long since dead and forgotten? 

JSp. Hall, Mystery of Godliness, 1 0. 

revictftil (r6-vit '1), v, [Formerl y also rm?/ life ; 
<re- + victual.] I. trans. To vict.ual again; 
furnish again with provisions. 

We revietualkd him, and sent him for England, with a 
true relation of the onuses of our defailments. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smiih'e Works, I. 282. 


n. intrans 
sions. 


♦ 


renew one’s stock of provi- 


He [Captain Giles de la Roohel had design'd to reviUU 
in Portugal. Milton, Letters of States Aug., 1656. 

reviet (»6-vi')> [Also revye; < re- + I. 
trans, 1. To vie with again ; rival in return ; es- 
pecially, at cards, to stake a larger sum against. 

Thy game at weakest, still thou vy’st; 

If seen, and then revy'd, deny'st 

Thou art not what thou seem 'at; false world, thou Iv'at 
Quarlea, Emblems, li. 5. 

To revie was to cover it [a cortulii sum] with a larger 
aum, by which the challenged became the challenger, and 
was to be rented in his turn, with a proportionate Increase 
of stake. Qigard, Note to B. Jonton's Every Man in his 

[Humour, iv. 1. 

2. To surpass the amount of (a responsive 
challeup or l>et): an old phrase at cards; 
honce^Vl general, to outdo; outstrip; surpass. 

What ahall we play for?— One shilling stake, and three 
rest I vyo it; willyou hould it?— Yes, sir, I hould it, 
and rwye it Florio, Secret Frutea (1691X (LoMom.) 

Here *b a trick vied and reoied! 

S. Jonton, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 

True rest consists not in the oft rer^ng 

Of worldly dross. Quarlee, Emblems, 1. 6. 

n. intrans. To respond to a challenge at 
cards by stakiiig a larger sum ; hence, to re- 
tort; recriminate. 

We must not permit vying and revying upon one an- 
other. 

Chief Justice WfigHy in the THal of the Seven Bishops, 
review (r$-vfi0> [< OF. revucy reveuCy a re- 

viewing or rmew, P. rwae, a review, < revuy 
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pp, of fwoir, < L. revidercy see again, go to see 
amin, < re-y again, + videre, see : see iwir , and 
cf. revise. Cf. tip, Pg. revisfa = It. rivistOy re- 
view, of similar formation: sec tisla.] 1. A 
second or repeated view. 

Bat the works of nature will bear a thoiiMaiid views and 
reviewe, and yet atiU be inatruotive and still wonderful. 

Dp. Atterbury, Sermons, 11. il. 

2. A view of the past; a retrospective survey. 

« Mem'ry'a poluthig wand. 

That oalla the past to our exact ivnVtP. 

Couper, Task, Iv. IW. 
la the pleasure that is tasted 
Patient of a long review r 

M, AmUdy Now SirtMis. 

3. The process of going over again or repeat- 
ing what is i>ast: as, the review of a study; the 
class has monthly revietrs in Latin. — 4. A re- 
vision ; a reexamination with a view to anieiul- 
raent or improvement: as, an authoFs reriew 
of his works. [Obsolete or obsolesciuit.] 

Givat Importiinltica were used to His Saerod Majesty 
that the said fk»ok might be revised. ... In whii;n 
view we have endeavoured to observe the like nKsleratioii 
as we find to have been used in Uie like cast* in ftinner 
tiiiius. Book tg Cotnmen i*rttyer (Church of Eng.), Pi^*f. 

6. A critical examination ; a criliipie; partic- 
ularly, a written discussion of the merits and 
defects of a literary work; a critical essjiy. 

If a review of his work was very Iniidutoiy, It was a 
great pleasure to him to sutui it home t4> his mother at 
Kairoaks. Thaekeray, Peiideimis, xlt. 

0. Tlie name jfiveii to eert.ain periodical pub- 
lications, consisting of a collection of critical 
essays on subjects of public interest, lit<*rary, 
scientific, political, moral, or theological, to- 
gether with critical examinations of new piil)- 
lications. 

Novula (witnoaa ev'ry month's review) 

Bollo their name, and offer iiotiifiig new. 

Cmvper, Hettrement, I. 

7. Tlie formal inspeetiou of military or imval 
forces by a higher ofiicial or a superior in rank, 
with a view to learning the condition of the 
forces thus inspected, and their skill in per- 
fonning customary evolutions and mammi- 
vers. — 8. In laWy the judicial revi.sjon or re- 
consideration of a judjp^ment or an order al- 
ready made; the oxammation by an appelhite 
tribunal of the decision of a lower tribiinul, lo 
determine whetlier it be erroneous.— a bill of 
review, in law, a bill filed to reverse or alter a dcL'i ee in 
chancery if suine error in law apiM^ars in the Isaiy of tlie 
decree, or if new evidence wort) dis(»nvured after the do- 
oreo was inode.-— Oo nnnlaalo n Of review, in Kng. law. a 
cominissiuii formerly granted hy the sovereign to revisr tlie 
sentence of the now extinct ik>nrt. of Delegates. - Court 
Of Review, the court of appeal from the tutminissionem 
in bankruptcy, established ny 1 and 2 Wni. IV.. Ivi., but 
abolished by lO and 11 Viet., cil., etc. 

review (rc-vu'),r. [< re- + view; or < rcvivWy 
n.] I. trans. If, To sec again. 

When thou reviewest this, tlioii dost reeieu' 

The very imrt was consecratif to thee. 

Shitk., SonnetH, Ixxiv. 

Backe he was sent to Brasil ; and long it was before his 
longing could be satisfied to review IiIh Tountrey and 
friends. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 842. 

2. To look back upon; recall by the aid of 
memory. 

L‘t mo review the scene, 

And suiumou from the shadowy Past 

The forms that once have lieeti. 

LongfeUow, A Gleam of Hiiiisliine. 

3. To repeat; go over again; retrace: ns, to 
review a course of study. 

Shall T the long, lalNirloiis scene review, 

And open all ttie wounds of Greece anew ? 

Pope, Odyssey, lil. 127. 

4. To examine again ; go over again i n order t o 
prune or correct; revise. 

Many hundred (Argun hundred) eyes 
View, and review, each line, each wonl, us spies. 

Tiwee WhiMe (E. E. T. S.X p. 2. 

I maturely thought It pn»pcr, 

When a’ my works I did review. 

To dedicate ihcin. Sir, lo you. 

Burne, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 

6. To condHcr or discuss critically ; go over in 
careful examination in order to bring out ex- 
cellences and defects, and, with reference to 
established canons, t-o jiass judgment ; espe- 
cially, to consider or discuss critically in a 
written essay. 

How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day, . . . 

How oft our slowly-growing works impart, . . . 

How oft review: each finding, like a friend, 
Hometblug to blame and something to commend t 

Pape, To Mr. Jerva% L 21. 

Bee honest Hallani lay aside his fork. 

Resume his pen, review his Lordship s work, 

And, grateful for the dainties on his plate. 

Declare hia landlord can at Icaat translate ! 

Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
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ifo-the-way, when we come by-niul-hy to review the ex- 
hibition at Burlington House, there Is one painter whom 
we must trj* our best to crush. 

BuluHfT, Keiiclin (.'blllingly, iv. 4. 

0. To look carefully over; survey; especially, 
to make a fomial or official inspection of: as, 
to review a regiment. 

At the Maiiohlliie muir, where they were review'd. 

Ten thoiisaiul tiiuii in onnour show’ll. 

Battle ({f Petitland UiUe (t'hlld’H Ballads, VII. 241). 

The skilful nymph reriewe her force with cam 

Pope, B. of the U, iil. 45. 

7. In law: (a) To consider or examine a^^uiu; 
revise: iis, a court of appeal reru*ws the judg- 
ment of an inferior court, (fe) To reexamine 
or retax, as a bill of costs by the taxing-master 
or a judge in cliambers. 

II, infra nn. 1. To look back. 

Ills revieinng eye 

lias lost the chasers, and his ear the cry. 

Sir J. iXenhatn, Caper’s Hill. 

2. To make reviews; bo a reviewer: as^ he re- 
news for tlie ** Times.” 

revlewable(rc-vu'a-bl), a. [< review + -able.] 
(Uipablc (d* being reviewed ; subject to review. 

The pitxiettdlngs in any criminal trial are reviewoHe by 
the full bench, wheuevor the judge who presides at the 
trial certifies that' any point raised at it is doubtful. 

The Naium, l»ec. 20^ 1888. 

reviewage (re-vii'aj). u. [< review + 

'Pile act or art of nwi<*wing or writing critical 
notices of books, etc.: tin* work of reviewing. 
lUaiv.] 

Whatever you order down tonic In the way of reviewagey 
1 shall of course execute. 

H'. Taylor, 'J'i> R. Southey, Dec. 80, 1807. 

reviewal (re-vn'al), n. [< review + -at] The 
act of reviewing*; a review; a critique. 

I have written areeieival of '*Lord Howe’s Life.” 

f^aUhey, To Jllrs. .1. W. Waiter, .liiiic 5, 1888. 

reviewdr (ro-vu'er), n. 1, One who revises; 
u reviser. 

This nihric, being the same that wo have in king Ed- 
ward's second Goiiimon ITayer Itook, may perhaps have 
slipt into the present lMN>k through the inadvertency of 
ihe remen'erv. 

H’hmtly, Ulus, of Iknik of (\>innion ITayer, li. f 6. 
2. (Jne who reviews or criticizes; espotdally, 
one wlio critically examines and passoH judg- 
ment upon new publications; a writer of re- 
views. 

Who shall dispute what tin* reviewers say? 

Their word s sutficient. ChurehiU, The A|M)logy. 

Those who have failed as writers tiini revien^a. 

Isindur, Iniiiginiiry Coiiverautlons, Southey and I’orson, L 
Between ourselves, 1 think reviniH-re 

When cull’d to truss a crowing tiiud, 

Khoiild not lie sparing of the skewers. 

F. Laeker, Ativice to a Poet. 

He has never, he says, been nreiriewer. He confesses 
t4> wiuiting a rrrwwr’s gift, the |Niwer of being “ blind to 
great merits and lynx-eyed to minute errors." 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 888. 

revigorate (rc-vig'or-al ), v. t [< L. re-y again, 
+ vifforalMSy pp. at vigurarey uiiimatc, strongth- 
cTi, i rigary vigor: sco vigor, (^f. invigorate.] 
To give new vigor to. Imp. IHci. 

rev^orate (rc-vig'or-at), a. [< nwigitraiCy r.] 
lioiiivigoraUMl. 

The fire which seem'd extinct 
Hath risen revigorate. Southey. 

reyile (ro-vil'), r. ; pret. and np. revilcdy ppr. 
reviling. ’ [< ME. reviltmy rcvylevy < re- + OF. 
nvilety V. aviliry make vile or cheap, dis])rize, 
disesteem, < to, 4- ri/, vile, chea]): see riU\\ 

1, trans. To cast reproacdi upon; vilify; es- 
petdally, to use contemptuous or opprobrious 
language to; abuse; asperse. 

Blessml are ye when men shidl reidle you, ami persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against yon falsely, 
for my sake. Mat. v. 11. 

His eye reviUsi 
Me, as Ills abject otiject. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 1. 1. 126. 

No til words ; let his own shame first revile, him. 

Fletcher, Boiiduca, II. 4. 

To vilify, abuse, malign, lamiHsin, defame. (See 
asperse.) The distinction of revile from these words Is that 
it always applies to persons, is generally unjust ^nd always 
improper, generally applies to what is said to or before 
the person affccteil, and makes him seem to others vile or 
worthless. 

n. intrans. To act or speak abusively. 

(Thrlst, . . . when he was reviled, reviled not again. 

1 Pet. ii. 28. 

revilet (re-vil'), w. [< revilcy v.] Revilement; 
abusive tn^atment or language; an insult; a 
reproach. 

T have gain’d a name liestnck, or, as I may say, bedeokt 
with the i^rosches and reniUe of this modest Confuter. 

MUUm, Apology for Bmeotymnniii, 



revilement 

revilement (re-virinont), n. [< reviU + 

The act of revUitif;; ‘abuH(^ ; coiitotnptuous or 
insulting laiif^uuKe; a reproiicli. 

Yet irould hIk’ HUtni 
Her blttor myling ainl fouh* renkwent. 

Sitermrr, V. Q., II. Iv. 12. 

ScorriB, Hiid renilemenk, that huM utui jinifanu wrotchea 
have (rnat unon liiiu. 

IH. II. Mure, Alyatery of UodliiietiH, p. 217. (Latham.) 
reviler (ro-viM^ir), w. Ono who roviloH; one 
who actH or HpetikH iibusively. 

Nor rexrUerH, nor ext<»rtlonorH,HhHlI inherit the kingdom 
of «otl. 1 (Jor. Vi. 10. 

revilingly (rv-vi'linpr-li), or/r. With rejiroach- 
ful or conto’inptuoiis language; with oppro- 
brium. 

The love I hear to the elvillty of expreBalon will not 
aiilfer me to )m; rviHhmjln broad. Maitis. 

revincet (ro-vins0» e. L= rivinr,ert\<. L. 
n^rfwrr;Y', rel’ub*, ovt?reonie, < rr-, again, + riw- 
oviM-eoirie : hoc cirtor. Cf. r.onrhicc, crinee, 
and rmV'f.] To overcome; refute; digprovo. 

Which being done, when he Hhoiild Hoe hia error hv 
manifcMt and Mound teMtiinoiiieH of HcriptureB reoitused, 
Luther nhoiild Hiid no favour at hiH handH. 

h'uxe, AeU (ed. t'attleyX IV. 280. 

revindicate (re-vin'di-kiit), V, t. [AIho rcvcn- 
diratr; < ]Au ’rfvindicatu^. pp. of rcvhidhare 
(> Sp. I'g. rcrindimr = F. revondiquer)^ lay 
claim to, < L. rr-, V»ack,+ rindicart:, claim: see 
rindimtf.] To vindicate again; reclaim; de- 
mand tlH» snrrtnider of, as goods taktm away 
or detained illegally. Milford, (hup. IHeL) 
revindication (re-vin-tli-ka'shon), w. [Also 
revendiiutlion ; = rm7tdimlw}i z=Vff. rtvhtdi- 
cagdo; as rtmudimtv + -/oa.J The tict of re- 
vindicating, or dtunaiidiiig the restoration of 
anything taken away or retained ilb^gally. 
reviret, t. [< ME. rcviren ^ < OE. rmHrrCj revive : 
see rvrire."] To revive. 

Kke Blitte and Bonne-dried thon innlBt lioiii kepe, 

And when the list in water luKite tvoin* 

'Hiai wol, and taste even as the list desire. 

Valladim, lluBboudrie (JH. K. T. H.). p. 58. 

revirescence (rev-i-res'ens), n. |< L. r«ri>vi8- 
v.m{k)Hy ]ipr. of rcrirmrrct grow green again, 
inceptive of rarirm, be green again, < rc-, 
again, + virvre, Itecome grtnui or strong: see 
twrdant.'] The renewal of youth or youthful 
strength. [Obsolete <ir areliaic.] 

A serpent repreMented the divine imtiire. on aceoiint of 
its great vigour and s]iirit, it« long age and revireecence. 

WatUurtun, Divine Legation, Iv. 4. 

A faded archaic style trying aa It were to resume a mock' 
ery of rerireeceruie. ifuHntnirtie, Hhakespeure, p. 12(1, 

revisal (re-vrzal), II. (< rerisa + -«/.] The 
act of revising; examination witli a view^ to 
correction or amendment; a revision. 

The rei'iml of thi.'sc letters haa boon a kind of examina- 
tion of cunseleiiue to me. Pope. 

'I’he theory neither of the British nor the state consti- 
tiitioiiH aiithiiri/es ttu! rerinal of a Judicial sciiteiice by a 
legislative act.. A. UmaUtAm, The Federalist, No. 81. 

revise (re-viz'), r. f. ; pret. and pp. rcrim/, 
rermuq.' [< OF\ (and F.)rc(7Wfr = So. rvrisary 
< ML. as if *irvifiarf’ for L, rcriscre, look back 
on, revisit (cf. rvriderv, see again), < rr-, again, 
back, + viHcrVy surve^y, freip of ridrrCy pp. risun^ 
Bee: see (T. rmew’.] 1. To look care- 

fully ovi^r with a view to correction; go over 
in order to suggest, or make desirable changes 
and corrections; rt^view: as, to rwiae a proof- 
sheet; to rertve a transhit ion of the Hiblo; spe- 
cifically, in printing, to compare (a new proof- 
sheet of correct.ed composition) with its pre- 
viously marked proof, to see that all marWd 
errors have been eorrected. 

Hu ( Debundranath Tamiru] remmrii the Brahinalc CovO' 
iiant,aml wrote and piihlliiliud his Brahinn'dliarmn, ortho 
religion of thu one true (hsl. 

Max Muller, Biog. Essays, p. 41. 

2. To amend ; bring into confonnity with pres- 
ent needs and circumstances; reform, espe- 
cially by public or official action. 

Four for ages has boded and mowed and glblieri'd over 
govuriimeiit and property. That obsooiie blnl U not there 
for nothing. He indicates great wrongs which muHt he 
reeked. Hfmerton, Doiiipeiiiiation. 

Revhied version of the Bible. See vereum.- Revising 
barrister, one of a number of barristers apiiolnicd to re- 
vise thu liKt of votevB for county and borough inumhurB of 
Parlinnient. airl holding courts for this purpose through- 
out the ouuntr>' in the autumn. [Eiig.] 
revise (re-viz'). w. [< mw, r.] 1. A revi- 

sion ; a review a?id correction. 

Patiently proceed 

With oft re-vieeg Making sober speed 
In dearest business, and ohseruo by proof 
That What is well done is done soon enough. 

SyleetUr, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 1. 
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2. In printing^ a proof-sheet to be examined 
by the reviser. 

1 at length reached a vaulted mom, . . . and beheld, 
seated by a lamp, and employed In reading a blotted rsvise, 
. . . the Author of Waverley ! 

Studiy ForUities of Nigel, Int. Ep., p. 5. 
T require to see a proof, a teoke. a re-revise, and a double 
rc-revIse, or fourth proof rectified impression of all my pro- 
ductions, especially verse. O. W. Uolmee, Autocrat, iL 

reviser (r^-vi'z6r), w. [< rz/ewc 4v-erl. Cf. 
rrwwor.J One who rc3vi8C8, reviews, or inukes 
corr(?ot]ons or desirable changes, especially in 
a literary work; hence, specifically, in jmnHug, 
one who revises proofs. Also revisor. 

The generality of itiy stdicme does not admit the frequent 
notice of verbal inaeeuracicM . . . which he IBentluy] itn- 

E iited to the obtruskuiH of a revktr, whom the author'N 
Itudness obliged him to employ. Joknmm, Milton. 

rovlslon (re-vlzh'on), n. [< OP. revision.^ F. rc- 
vUnon 5 = Bp. revision 5 = IV. rerisito = It. re visioned 
< LL. revmo{n-)y a siccing tigalii, < L. remdere^ 
pp. revisus, see agatti: H<*e revise^ review.'] 1 . 
1^0 act of revising; rei'‘xamination and correc- 
tion ; us, the revision of statistics ; the revision 
of a book, of a creed, etc. 

I am persuaded that the stops have been misplaced in 
the Hebrew inanuHerlpts, by the Jewish critics, upon the 
last revkion of the text. Bp. llordey, SeruioiiB, I. viii. 

All male peasants In every part of tlie empire are in- 
scribed in census lists, whicn form the haslH of the dlre<;t 
taxation. These lists are revised at inogulur intervals, 
and all males alive at the time of the reekiun, fn>ni the 
new-born babe to the centenarian, are duly liiscrlhed. 

J). M. Wallace, Russia, ]>. 128. 

2. That which is revised; a revised edition or 
version; specifically [<?///>. J, the revised English 
version 01 the Bibh;. — Council of Reviiion. Hee 
council. 

revislonal (re-vizh'on-al), a. [< revision + 
Kevisionarji^. 

revlsionary (re-vizh'on-ii-ri), a. [< revision + 
-flry/.] Of or pertaining to revision ; of the na- 
ture of a revision ; revising : as, a rtmsionanj 
work. 

reviflioilist (re-vizh'on-ist), w. [< revision + 
-wf.] 1. One who favors or siij>ports revision, 

as ill the case of a creetl or a statute. — 2. A 
reviser; specifically, one of the revist^rs of the 
English version of the Bible. Bee retnsed ver- 
sion of the Hihley UTidor m-.Wow. 

hod rather sneak,” etc., 1 (Corinthians xlv. in. 1*he 
Victorian reokionkte are content with “hod " there. 

Awer. Jour. Philol.,11. 281. 

revisit (r«-viz'it), r. 1, [< OF. revisiter y F, rc- 
risUtr =: *Hp. Pg. reristor = It. revimtarey < L. 
revisi-tarCy visit again, < n>, again, 4- visitarc, 
visit: seeuwwf, r.] 1. To visit again; go back 
for a visit to; rc'tnm to. 

What may this mean, 

'I'liat thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Bevkil'St tliiiH the gllmpscB of the imM>n? 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. fi;!. 
Thou 

UeeisiVei not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To And thy piurcdtig ray, and find no dawn. 

Miliun, V. h., Ui. 28. 

2t. To revise; review. 

Also they saye that ye haue not dilygently reukyted nor 
ouersene the letterB patentes gyuen, uecsonled, swomc^ and 
sealed by Kyng Johan. 

Bemere, tr. of A'miBsort’s Clmni., II. ccxxli. 

revisit (re-viz'it), n. [< re- + visit.'] A visit 
to a former place of sojonni; also, a repcatiMi 
or second visit. 

I have been to pay a Visit to 8t. James at ('oniiKistellu, 
and after that to the famous Virgin on the other Side tlie 
Water in England ; and this was rather a reokit, for I had 
been to see her thme Years before. 

JV. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, IT. 2. 

revisitant (ro-viz'i-tant,), a. [< LL. rei'isi^ 
Uin{t-)Sy ppr. of revisitare, revisit: see 
R<*visitiiig; returning, especially after long al>- 
sence or separation. 

(hatching sight of a solitary acouaintanou, [I] would ap- 
pn>a«'.h him amid the brown shadows of the trees — a kind 
of medium flt for splriU departed and reckitmit, like my- 
self. liauihonie, Blithedalc lloinuiice, p. 242. 

revisitation (re-viz-i-ta'shra), n. [< re- + rm- 
tation,] The act of revisiting ; a reidsit. 

A regular concerted plan of periodical reekiiAttum. 

J. A. Alexander, (in Mark vl. 6. 

revisor (re-vl'zor), ». [= F. r^vUeur = Bp. Pg. 
revisor =s It. revisare; as revise + -orl .] ^me 
as reviser. 

revisory (re-vi'zd-ri), a. [= Pg. revisorio ; as 
rei'ise + -oiry, (jf. Sp, revisoruif censorship.] 
Having power to revise ; effecting revision ; re- 
vising.' 

revitalization (re-vi^tal-i-z&'shon), n. [< re- 
vitalize + -ation.] The act or process of revi- 
talizing; the state of being revitalized, or in- 
formed with fresh life and vigor. 


revival 

revitalize (rfi-vl'ta1-Iz), v. t. [< re- 4- vitalize,] 
To restore vitality or life to ; inform again or 
anew with life ; bring back to life. 

Professor Owen observes that **there are organisms . . . 
which we can devitalise and rmtofOw— dovive and revive 
—many times." That such organisms can l>e revived, all 
will admit, but probably Professor Owen wUl be alone in 
not rcMMignising considerable distinction between the 
words revitaUnny and reviving. The animalcule that can 
be revived has never been dead, but tliat which is not 
dead cannot lie revitalized. 

Beale, Protoplasm (3d ed.X p. 66. 

revittlet. r. An obsolete si>elling of revictual. 

re^vability ( ro-ii-va-bil'i-ti), «. [< revivahle + 
-ity (see -t)ility]i] 'fho cfiaracter of being re- 
vivable ; the capacity for being revived. 

I'ho revivability of past feelings varies Inversely as the 
vivIdncHB of present leelingB. 

//. S^Miitcer, Prill, of Psychol.. § »8. 

revivable (re-vi'va-bl), a. [< revive 4- -able.] 
(Japable of being revived. 

Nor will the rositonsc of a sensory organ ... be an ex- 
perience, unless It he registered In u modillcatlon of struc- 
ture, and thus bo revivable, because a statical condition is 
requisite for a dynamical manifestation. 

G. II. Lewee, ProbB. of Life and Mind, I. i. 1 12. 

revivably (ro-vi'va-bli), adv. With a capacity 
for revival; so as to admit of revival. 

What kind of agency can it then he . . . that revivably 
BtorcH up the ineinor>' of departed phenomena? 

Mind, IX. :i5a 

revival (re-vi'val), n. [< nvive + -at.] 1, The 
act of reviving*,* or returning to life after actual 
or apparent death ; the act of bringing back to 
life; also, the state of Ixdng so r(»vivcd or re- 
stored: as, the revival of a drowned person ; the 
revival of a person from a swoon. — 2. Kesto- 
ration to former vigor, activity, or efUciciicy, 
after a period of languor, depression, or sus- 
pension; rjuiekening; renew’^al: as, the rer/m/ 
of hope; the revival of one’s spirits by good 
nows; a revival of trade. 

“Tve tlionuht of Hitinctliing,” said the Rector, with a 
sudden reriml of HpiritH. Oeorye Kliot, Felix Holt, xxiii. 

3. Kestoratioii to general use, pra(?tiee, accep- 
tance, or beli('f; the state of being currently 
known or received ; as, the revival of learning 
in Europe ; the revival of bygone fashions ; spe- 
cilieally [er/p.], the Itenaissaiiei'. 

The man to whom the literature of his country owes Its 
origin ond its revival was born in times slnguloriy adapted 
to call fortli bis extraordinary powers. Macaulay, Pantc. 

4. Specifically, an extraordinary awakening in 
a church or a eommunity of iiiter(*st in and care 
for mattera relating t«o personal ridigion. 

There ought not to he much for a rcrival to do In any 
church which has had the simple giMid iicwm prencliud to 
it, and in which the heart and life and better niotivcH have 
been affectionately and perBlstently addi'esseti. 

Scribner' H Mo., XTV, 2.5(1. 

A revival of religion merely makes mnnifoBt for u time 
what religion there is in a community, hut it does not ex- 
alt men uIkivc their nature or uhove their timen. 

11. It. Stmee, Old town, p. 469, 

6, The representation of something past ; spe- 
cifically, in theatrical art, the rejinxluction of a 
play whicli has not been presented for a coiisid- 
(^rable time. 

One can hardly pausu before It [a gateway of the seven- 
teenth century] without Booming tii OHsIst ala ten niiiiuteB' 
revival of old Italy. 

II. Jaines, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. L45. 

Some of Mr. - 's rcrivak have bomi heautlfully cos- 
tumed. , TAe Centur?/, XXXV. 544, note. 

6. In chetH.y same as revivification. — 7. The re- 
instatement of an action or a suit after it has 
become abat ed, as, for instance, by th(3 death of 
a party, when it may be revived by substituting 
the personal representative, if the cause of ac- 
tion lias not abated. — 8. That which is recalled 
to life, or to present existence or appearance. 
[Rare.] 

The place [Castle of Blois] is full of . . . memories, of 
ghosts, of echoes, of possible evocations and revivaU, 

II. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 29. 

Aludo-OatboUo reylval, OatboUo revival, a revival 
of Catholic or Anglo-Catholic principles and practices in 
the Church of England (see Anglo-Catbedic, and Cathdlie. 
T., H (d)), also known, because begun in the rnlversity of 
Oxford, as the fh^ard movement It began in 1888, In op- 
position to an agitation for the expulsion of the bishops 
from the House of Lords and for the disestablishment of 
Uie (Church of England. Its founder was H. J. Bose, with 
whom wore Joined Arthur Percival, Hurrel Fronde, and 
William Palmer, and, a little later, John Henry Newman 
(origiriallv an Evangelical) and John Eeblc, the pubUoa- 
tlon of whose '^Christian Year " in 1827 has been regarded 
SB an important precursor of the movement. In Its earlier 
stage the promoters of the revival were known as Trac- 
tarians. (etee Tractarian.) After Newman had, in 1845, 
abandoned the Church of England and joined the Church 
of Rome,l)r. Edward B. Puseynecame generally recognised 
as the leader of the movement, and its adherents were 
nicknamed Ptmyites by their exponents. The revival of 
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doctrine was the main work of the morement, esMialljr 
In lU earlier stages, but this resulted afterward In a re- 
vival of ritual also, and this extension of the movement 
is known as rUutUimn. (Bee ritualUt^ 2.) The general 
object of the Catholic revival was to affirm and enforce 
the cliaracter of the Anglican Church as Oatbolic in the 
sense of unbroken historical derivation from and agree- 
ment In doctrine and organisation witli tlie ancient Cath- 
olic Church before the division between East and West 

revivalisni (ro-vi'vjil-izm), «. [< revival 4* 

-tVfin.] That f’onn di! religious activity which 
maiiifesis itself in revivals, [Recent.] 

The most perfect example of reeivaiimn, the one to which 
it constantly appeals for its warrant, was the rapt assem- 
bly at Pentecost, with its many-tongued psalmists and In- 
spired proph6t8,.itB transports and fervors and inlraoulons 
con versions. The Century^ XXXI. tiU. 

revivalist (re-vi'val-ist), w. [< revival 4* 

One who is iiistrutuental in producing or pro- 
moting in a community a revival of religious 
interest and activity: siiocifically applied to an 
itinerant preacher who makes this nis special 
work. [Recent.] 

The conviction of enmity to God, which the revivaHH 
assumes as the tirst step in any true spiritual life. 

The American, Vlll. 126. 

revivalistic (re-Ai-va-lis'tik), a. [< revivatiet 
4- -if.] 1. Of or pertaining to a revivalist or 

revivalism. 

Hevivalietic success is seldom seen apart fmm a certain 
easily i-ecugnized tyi>e of man. 

lieligwue Herahl, Mort^h 26, 1885. 

2 . (characterized by revivalism; of the nature 
of rtwivalisni. [Receut and rare in both uses.] 

spiritual preaching is rcvivitig ; it is not necctaarily re- 
viiJOligtie. T)ut Century, XXXI. 488. 

revive (ro-viv')» »’•; prot. and pp. revived, pi)r. 
revivinij, ’ [< OF. F. revivre = l4. revinre = Cat. 
reviurer = Sp. revivir = Pg. reviver = It. riviverc, 
< L. revivere , live again, revive (cf. ML. revivare, 
tr., revive ),< rc-, again, 4- viverv, live : see vivid, 
CJ. revive,^ I. inlrarat, 1. To return to life afk^r 
actual or seeuiing death; resume vital fuiu'tions 
or activities: as, to revive after a swoon. 

The soul of the child came into him again, and he rs- 
mved. 1 Ki. xvli. 22. 

Henry is dead, and never sliall reoiee. 

Shak., 1 ilcn. VL, 1, 1. 18. 

She smiled to see the doughty hero slain, 

But, at her smile, tliu beau revived again. 

Pttpe, R. of the L., v. 70. 

2. To live again ; have a second life. [Rare.] 

Emotionally we revive in our cblldren ; oconomicolly we 

sacritlce many of our present gratilicatlons to the <levelop- 
meiit of the race. Sd. Mo., XXXIll. 386. 

3. To gain fresh life and vigor; be reanimated 
or quic KCTHHi ; recover stren^b , as after languor 
or depression. 

When he saw the wumms which Joseph had sent to carry 
him, tlie spirit of Jacob their father revived, Gen. xlv. 27. 

A spirit which had been exiiiiguislnHl on the plains of 
Philippi revived In Athanasius and Amlirose. 

Maraulay, History. 

4. I’o be renewed in the mind or memory: as, 
the nnmiory of his wrongs revived within him ; 
past emotions sometimes rcr/rc. — 6 . To regain 
use or currency; come into general use, prac- 
tice, or acceptance, as after a period’ of neglect 
or disuse ; become current once more. 

Tlion Sculpture and her sister arts revive. 

Pope, Essay on (Criticism, 1. 7U1. 

Ibis heresy having revived in the world al>oiit an hun- 
dred years agr), . . . acveral divines . . . began to And <Mit 
farther explanations of this doctrine of the Trinity. 

Stvift, *On tlic Trinity. 

His G^live’s] policy was to a gimt extent abandoned; 
the abuses which he had suppressed liegan to revive. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

6 . In vhem., to recover its natural or metallic 
static, as a metal. 

n. trariR. 1. To bring back to life; revivify; 
resuscitate after actual or seeming death or 
destruction ; restore to a previous mode of ex- 
istence. 

To heale the sicko, and to revive the dod. 

Spenner, F. Q., 11. ill. 22. 

What do these feeble Jews? . . . will tlicy revive the 
■tones out of the heaps of the rubbish which arc burned? 

Neh. Iv. 2. 

Is not this boy revived from death? 

8hak., Cyni belli le, v. 6. 120. 

2 . To <]^uicken; refresh; rouse from languor, 
depression, or discouragement. 

Those gracious words revive my drooping thoughts, 

And give my tongue-tied sorrows leave to spo^. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VL, Hi. 3. 21. 

Your coming, friends, revivee me. Milton, B. A., 1. 1S7. 
8 . To renew in the mind or memory; recall; 
reawaken. 

The mind has a power in many cases to revive percep- 
tions which it has once had. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. x. | 2. 


With tempers too much given to pleasure, it Is almost 
neoesaaiT to revive the edd jdaoes of grief in our memory. 

jS^e/e, Tatlcr, No. IHl. 

The beautiful specimens of pearls wliich lie sent home 
from the coast of Paria revival Uie cupidity of tlie. nation. 

Preaeott^ Kcru. and Isa., li. 9. 

When I describe the moon at whieh 1 am liH»king, I am 
describing merely a plexus of optical sensations with sun- 
dry revived states of mind linked by various laws of asso- 
ciation with the optical sensations. 

J. Fudee, Evolutionist, p. 827. 

4. To reAore to use, pnictice, or general ac- 
ceptance; make current, popular, or authori- 
tative once more; recover from negh^d. or dis- 
use : as, to revive a law or a custom. 

After this a Parliament is holdon, in wliich tlie Acts 
made In the eleventh Year of King Richard were revived, 
and the Acts made in his one and twentieth Yean* were 
wholly repealed. Baker, Chronfeles, p. 157. 

The function of the prophet was then revived, and (Niels 
for the first time aspired to teach the ait of life, and 
founded schools. J. H. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 92. 

5. To renovato. [Colloq.] 

The boy . . . appeared ... In a revived black coat of 
his master's. JHekem, Bkutidies, 'l ahis, i. 

0. To rcjiroduco; represent after a lapse of 
time, esnecially upon the stage: as, to trvivv 
an old play. 

A imst, vamp’d, future, old. reviv'd now piece, 

Twlxt Plautus. Fletcher, Shakespear, and Corneille, 
Can make a Cibber, Tihhald, or Ozell. 

Pope, Diinclad, 1. 284. 

Already In the latter days of the Heimblie tlie iiniUitiide 
(including even the knights, acoonlfng to Horace) could 
only he reconciled to tragedy by the introduction of that. 

E lus of accessories by which in our own day a play of 
spore’s is said to be revived. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. s. 

7. In law, to reinstate, as an action or suit 
which has become abated. See rcriral, 7. — 8 . 
In ehem,, to restore or reduce to its natural state 
or to its metallic state: as, to rvrire a metal 
after calcination, agyn. 1 and 2. To reanimate, rein- 
vigorate, renew, relnspirlt^ cheer, hearten. Bee tlio iiiio. 
tation under revUaliee. 

revivet, W- Revival ; return to life. 

lice is dead, and therefore grieiio not thy moniorle with 
the ifiiaglnation of his new reuiue. 

Oreette, Menaphon, p. fiO. (DavieH,) 

reviyement (re-viv'meut), n. [= it. rawiva- 
mento ; as revive + The act of reviv- 

ing; revivification. 

We have the sacred Hcriptiires, onr blessed Havlonr, Ids 
apostles, and the purer primitive times, and the late Kef- 
onnatioii, or revivemeid ratlior, all on our side. 

Fellham, Letters, xvli. {/^atham.) 

reviver (re-vi'v 6 r), n, 1. One who revives or 
restores anything to use or prominence ; one 
who recovers anything from inactivity, neglect , 
or disuse. 


He saith It fleamingl Is the corrupter of the simple, the 
schoolmaster of sinne, the storehoiiHe of treacherie, the 
reuiuer of vices, and mother of coward ise. 

Naehv, Pierce Penilessc*, p, ,89. 


Giotto was not a rewteer— ho was an invenUir. 

The Century, XXXVJl. 67. 

2. That which invigorates or revives. 

“ Now, Mr. Tapley,” said Mark, giving hiinsrlf a tremen- 
dous blow ill the chest by way of reviver, “Just you attend 
to what I’ve got to say.” 

JHekem, Martin ('hiis/Jewit, xxiii. 


3. A compound used for renovating clot lies. 


’Tls a deceitful liquid, that black and blue reiiver, 

IHdtene, Sketches, Characters, x. 

4. In law. See revivor, 
revivifleate (re-viv'i-fl-kat), r. t. [< Mi. reriri- 
ficatus, pp. of (ML.) revivificare, refitoro to life : 
see roviv^y,'] To revive; recall or restore to 
life. Johmton, [Rare.] 
revivlflcation (re-viv^i-fi-ku'shon), v. [= F. 
rmivification = I*g. rcvivificaviUt, < ML, rnnvifi- 
catio{n-\ < revivifiearc, revivify : see revivifivate, 
retivify,'] 1. Renewal of life; restoration to 
life; resuscitation. 

The resurrection or reviiifteaHon (tor the word signifies 
no more than so) is oomnioh tci Imth. 

I)r, n. More, Mystery «f GodllneHs, p. 225. (Latham.) 


2. In ehem,, the reduction of a metal fnira a 
state of combination to its metallic state. — 8 . 
In Hurg,y the dissection off of the skin or mu- 
cous membrane in a part or parts, that by the 
apposition of surfaces thus prepared union of 
parts may be secured. 

reviviiy (re-viv'i-fl), r. [< OF. revivijier, F. 
revivifler =*Sp. Pg. revirificar = It. revivificare, 
< ML. revivificare (LL. in pp. revivifieatm)^ re- 
store to life, < L. re-, again, 4* LL. vivifieare, 
restore to life : seenw/y.] 1. Irane, 1. Tore- 
store to life after actual or apparent death. 


This warm Libation . . . seemed to animate my frosen 
Frame, and to revivify my Body. 

WraaBoU, Historical Memoirs, I. 862. 


2. To give new vigor or animation to : enliven 
again. 

Ixicul literature is pi-etty sure, . . . when it conies, to 
have that distinctive Australlnii mark . . . which may 
even one day reiivify the literature of England. 

Sir C. W. IHlkt, ProhH. of Greatei Hi Italn, it. 1. 

3. In chem,, to purify, as a substance that has 
been used as a reagent in a chemical process, 
so that it can be iisctl again in the same way. 

A description of the kiln in use for revivifldny char will 
be found in the article on sugar. 

Thorpe, Diet, of Applied ('hem., I. 171. 
agyn. Bee list under revive. 

II, intrauH, In chem,, to become efficient a 
second time as a reagent, without special chem- 
ical tn^atmeut, as by oxidation in the air, fer- 
mentation, etc. 

revivingly (re-vi'viug-li), adv. In a reviving 
manner. Imp, Diet, 

reviviflcence (rev-i-vis'tuis), n. [= F. r^nvis-^ 
eenee = It. r€riviseeu::a, ? L. ppr. 

of revirieetre, iiicciitive of rciHvere, revive: see 
n-rirr.] K(»vival; reanimation; the rrmewal 
of life; ill vat. hint., an awakening from tor- 
nidiiy, especially in the case of insects after 
Jiiberiiation. 

Ncitliur will the life of the soul alone continuing amount 
to the reviiieeenee of the whole man. 

Up. J*earmm, Exihib. of Creed, 11. 

reviviscency (rev-i-vis'en-si), n. [As reviving 
cniev (see -^ 7 /).] Same as rcriviseenec, 

Bincu vitnlity has, somehow or oUier, commenced with- 
out a designing cause, why mtw not the same cause pro- 
duce a revivieceney f T. Cogan, DlMiuisitlona, HI. 

revivigeent (rev-i-vis'ont), a, [ = F. rthuviseent, 
< L. revivisccH{t-)s, ppr. of reriviseere, revive, 
inceptive of rrritwfj, revive: see rmdve.’] Re- 
viving; regaining life or animation. 

All the details of the trial were canvassed anew with 
remmsecuf interosi. 7'he Atlantic, LVIII. 890. 

revivor (re-vl'vpr), w. [< nr ire + -orL] In 
law, tlie reviving of a suit which was abated by 
the death of a party, the inari’inge of a female 
plaintiff, or other cauHt^ See revival, 7, Also 
spelled revivtr — gm of revive^ a bill filed to re- 
vive a hill which had abated.— Bill OX revlvor and lUp- 
plement, a hill of revivor filed where it was iiecuiwary 
not only tii revive the suit, hut also to allege by way of 
Hupplementiil pleading other facts which iiad occurred 
since the suit was commenced. 

revocability (rev^ 6 -ka-biri-ti), w. [= P. rt^to^ 
eabilite; as nroeaUc ^ -f7y (see “hilUy),! The 
property of being revocable; revoeablenesg. 
Imp. Diet, 

revocable (rev'o-ka-bl), a. [< OF. revocable, 
n^vocablc = Pr” Sp, revocable. = Pg, revo- 
ffavcl = It. rivovabUr, < L. nroeabilis, < rm>- 
ettrv, revoke: see revoke,] (Capable of being 
recalled or revoked: as, a revocable edict or 
grant. (Jomimre rerokable. 

llowsfxivcr you show hltteniusB, do nut act anything 
that Is not rewteaHe. Baeon, Anger. 

Treatiekiniiy . . . he at the will of cither party, 

or irrevocnhle. WtHileey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 102. 

revocablenegg (rev'd-ka-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being revocable. Daileif, 17‘27. 

revocably (rov'o-ka-bli), «rfr. I'll a revocable 
manner; so as to lie rtwocable. Imp. Diet. 

revocatet (rev'o-kat), V. t, [< L. revoentufi, pp. 
of revoearc, revoke: see revoke,] To rovoKe; 
recall. 

His siicocsiior, by order, iinlllHos 
Many his patents, and did revovaU 
And ro-Hssiime his liberalities. 

THtniel, Civil Wars, Hi. 80. 

revocatet (rev'o-kat), a. [< L. reroeatus, pp. of 
revoearc, call back: see revoke.] Repressed; 
checked; also, pruned. 

But yf it axe to he remrate, 

And yf the stok be liolgli or concavate^ 

Purge of the dede (dead wikmIJ. 

PaUadiue, HuslKindrle (E. E. T. 8.X p. 70. 

revocation (rev-d-ka'shon), w. [< OF. revoca^ 
cion, revocation, P. rfroealion = l^r. revocation s 
Sp. revocaeion = Pg. reroeat;do, revogai^Uo = It. 
rivocatdone, < L. revoeatio{n-), < revoearc, re- 
voke: see revoeate, revoke,] 1 , The »u4 of re- 
voking or recalling; also, the state of being 
recalled or summomMl back. 

One of the town ministers, tliat saw in what manner the 
people were bent for the revocalitm of Calvin, gave him 
notice of lliulr affection in this sort. 

Hooker, Ficclei. Polity, Pref., it 

The faculty of wlihdi this act of revocation is the energy 
I call the reproductive. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxf. 

2. The act of revoking or annulling; the re- 
versal of a thing done by the revoker or his 
predecessor in the same authority; the calling 
back of a thing granted, or the making void of 
some deed previously existing; also, the state 



revocation 

of boing revoked or annulled; revernal ; repeal; 
annulment: ae, the revocation of a will.— Revo- 
cation of the edlot of Naatee, a proclutnation by Louis 
XI V. of Franco, In 1085, ariniillint; the edict of NantcM, niid 
discontinuing religious tolurutJon to tlic ff iiguonots. The 
Frotestont emigration in c<inM(N|iienco of this revocation 
and of previous persecuiions greatly injured the Indus* 
tries of Ji'ranco. »S3m. 2. bee remurnr, abtdinh. 

revocatory (rcv'o-kii-to'ri), «. [< 

toirc, F. revneaMre == Kp. rcroraforio = J*g. n> 
vocaUffio, revoffotorio = It. rivomtorio, < JjL. 
revocaiffriusf for calling or drawing hack, < L. 
rovocarCf call hack: wui rn’o/rc.] Tending to 
revoke; pertaining to a revocation; revoking; 
recalling. 

He granted writs both parties, with letters 

one uiMUi unoiher, MofnetJines b) tl'c nninber of six or seven. 

World of Wonders (1008), p. 187. 

R6yocatory action, in riril laiv, an action to set aside 
the real cftiilruclK of u debtor made in fraud of creditors 
and operating Ut their prejndiue. K. A. Crtnot, rieoding, 
p. 2r.l. 

rovoice (re vois';. t’. /. l< rc- + roice.^ 1. In 
orf/ftn-hnilt(iH{f, to voi<‘c» again ; adjiiHt (a pipe) 
HO that it nni.v recover the voice it has loHt or 
H])cak in a new way. — 2. To call in rot urn ; re- 
]»cat.. ( Hare. I 

And to tlie winds the waters hoarsely oull. 

And ee.iio back again remrieed all. 

U. t 'lirist’H 'i'rtiiinph on lilarth, st. 04. 

revokable (re-vd'ka-hl), a. [< revoke 4* -ahle,'] 
That can or tnay ho revoked; revocable, 
revoke (re-vdk'), V . ; jiret. and jiii. rtnutked, ppr. 
rerokinff. ’ [< MK. revoken, < OF. revoqucTy rcvoc- 
(fner, F. rtu'in/uer = I*r. Sj). rtwoear =r Pg. rero- 
r/tr^ nroffar = It., rivocarr^ < h. rvrovare^ call 
back, revoke, < re-, hack, again, + rovare^ call : 
see re- and rovnlion. Vi, arokr, convoke, evoke, 
prtwoke,\ I. trann. If. TocallhtMjk; Hummon 
back ; caum* t^) return. 

Christ is the glorioiis instrument of (hKl for the reeok^ 
ing of Man. (3. Herbert, A Friest to tlie Temple, i. 

What strength thou hast 
Throughout the whole pro|N)rtioi) of thy liiiilMik 
Heuoke it nil Inbi thy manly arms, 

And spare me not. 

Heyieood, \ Fdw. IV. (Works, ed. Fearsoii, 1874, 1. 55). 
Mistress Anne ItoU^n was . . . sent homo again to her 
father fur a season, whereat slie smoked ; . . . [but after- 
wanl she I was revoked unto the coiirl. 

(J, Cavendish, Wolsey, p. 07. 
Ilow readily we wlsli time siieiii. revok'd. 

Coivjter, Task, vl. 25. 

2t. To bring back to cotiHciousncHs ; revive; 
resuscitate. 

Hytn to revoken she did nl hire peyiie, 

And at the loste he gan his hretli to drawe. 

And of his Bwough sune eftir that odawe. 

Chaucer, Truilus, Hi. 1118. 

3f. To call back to nieinory; recall to mind. 

Ity revoking and recollecting . . . cortoiu passages. 

South. 

4. To annul by recalling or taking back ; make 
void ; cancel ; repeal ; revei^se : hh, to revoke a 
will; to retuike a privilege. 

Let them assemble. 

And on u safer judgement all revoke 
Your ignorant election. Shak., (Yir., 11. :{. 220. 
That forgiveness was only conditional, and is revoked by 
his recovery. Fielding, Amelia, Hi. 10. 

A devise by writing . . . may be also revoked by burn- 
lt 4 (, cancelling, tearing, or obliterating tliercHif by the de- 
visor, or in his presence and witli his consent. 

JUackstone, Com., II. xxlil. 

ftf. To restrain; rcjn’CHs; cliock. 

She witli pitthy words, and coiiiisell sail, 

Rtill strove their stubboriie liiges (4) revoke. 

Simuter, F. Q.,1I. H. 28. 

6t. To give Up; renounce. 

Nay, traitor, stay, and take with thee tiiat mortal blow or 
stroke 

The which shall cause thy w*retchiH| cori)sethis lift' for Ui 
revoke. Peele, Sir (Myomon and Hir (Maiiiydos. 

« 83 m. 4. Jiecant, Abjure, etc. (see renoiOice) \ Itepeal, He- 
veind, etc. (see abolish). 

u, intrant. 1. To recall a right or privilege 
coTicodod ill a previous act or pnmiis**. 

Thinke ye then our Bishops will forgiMs the power of ex- 
eoinmunicatioii on whomsoever? No, certainly, unless to 
cotupasse sinister ends, and then revttke when they see 
their time. Milton, Reformation in Eng., H. 

1 moke a promise, and will not revoke. 

Crabbe, Works, VII. 120. 

2. Ill enrti-playing, to neglect to follow suit 
when the player can and should do so. 
revoke (re-vok'), «. [< revoke, r.] 1. Revoca- 
tion ; recall. [Rare.] 

How callous seems beyond revoke 
The clock with its last Ustless stroke ! 

Ih G. Rossetti, Soothsay. 

2. In card-playing, the aert of revoking; p fail- 
ure to follow suit when tlio player can and 
should do so. In whist the revoke Is made when the 
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vrrong cord is thrown ; but it is not established " (in- 
curring a severe penalty) till the trick on which it was 
made is turned or quitted, or till the revoking player or 
his partner his again played. 

Hhe never mode a revoke; nor ever passed it over in her 
adversary without exacting the utmost forfeiture. 

Lamb, Mrs. Battle on Whist. 

revokement (re-vdk'ment), «. [= It. nvoca- 
mento; as revolt + -mchtJ] The act of revok- 
ing; revocation; reversal. 

Let it be noised 

That through our interoesslon this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shak., Hen. VIII., L 2. IOC. 

revoker (ro-vd'k6r), w. One who revokes, 
revolt (r6-v6lt^ or re-volt'), w. [< OF. revolte, 
F. rh)olti = 8p. revuelta = Pg. revolta, < It. rivol- 
ta^revolUi, a revolt, turning, overthrow, fem. of 
rivolto, rcvolto (< L. revolutus), pp. of revolvcre, 
turn, overturn, overwheJm, revolve: see re- 
volve,"] 1. Au uprising against government or 
authority; rebellion; insurrection; hence, any 
act of insubordination or disobedience. 

Ihelr mutinies and revolts, wherein they show’d 
Most valour, spoke not for them. 

Shak., Cor., HI. 1. 12C. 

1 doubt not hut you have heanl long since of the Revolt 
of Ctttelonla fnim tlie K. of Hpuin. 

Howell, Letters, I. vl. 42. 
On one side arose 

The women up in wild revolt, and storm’d 
At the Oppian law. Tennysim, ITinoess^ vlL 

2f. The act of turuiug away or going over to 
the opposite side; a change of sides; deser- 
tion. 

He was greatly Htrcmgilieiied, and the unoniy as much 
enfeebled by dally revolts. Sir W, Raleigh. 

The blood of yontli burns not with such excess 
As gravity’s revidt to waiitoimoMS. 

Shak., L. L., V. 2. 74. 

3t. Inconstancy; faitlih^ssucss; fickleness, es- 
pecially in love. 

Thou const not vex me with inconstant mind, 

Hlnce that iny life on tiiy revtdl doth He. 

Shak., Honnets, xcH. 

4t. A revolter. 

You ingrate rendts, 

You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
. Of your dear nioUier England. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 151. 

»83m. 1. Sedition, ReltdWm, etc. See insurreeiimu 
revolt (r^-v61t' or re-voH/), r. [< OF. revolter, 
P, rm'olter 5= Pg. revoliar = It. rivoltarc, rcvol- 
tare; from the lioun.] I, intram. If. To turn 
away ; turn aside from a former cause or under- 
taking; fall off; change sides; go over to the 
oppomte party ; desert. 

Tlie stout I'arishms df) remdt, 

And turn again unto the warlike French. 

Shak., ] Hen. VI., v. 2. 2. 
Motislour Aniaud . . . was ilieii of the religion, but had 
promised to revolt to the King's Hide. 

J4fe of Lord Herbert «/ Cherhury (cd. Howells), p. 140. 

2. To break away from established authori- 
ty; renouuce allegiaiiee and subjection; rise 
agaiust a govenimeiit in open rebellion; rebel; 
mutiny. 

The Edomites rewjiled from under the hand of .ludah. 

2 Chroii. xxl. lU. 

Let the church, our mother, breatlie her curse, 

A moUier’s curse, on her remdtit^f 

Shak., K. John, lU. 1. 257. 

3f. To prove faithless or inconstant, especially 
in love. 

You are already Love’s firm votary, 

And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 

Shak., r. (i. of V., UL 2. B9. 
Live happier 

In other choice, fair Amldeo, 'tie 
Some ohome to say my heart 's revolted. 

Shirley, IVaitor, H. 1. 

4. To turn away in horror or disgust; be re- 
pelled or shocked. 

Hor mind revolted at the Idea of using violence to any 
one. ISeott, Heart of Mid- Lothian, xxxfv. 

u. irans. It. To roll back; turn back. 

As a thondor bolt 
Perceth the yielding ayre, and doth displace 
The soring clouds Into sad showros ymolt ; 

So to her yold the flames, amt did their force revolt. 

Spenser, P. Q., III. xl. 26. 

2t. To turn away from allegiance; cause to 
rebel. 

Whether of us is moste oulpable, I in following and 
obeying the King, or you in altering and revolting ye 
kingdome. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes^ 1577X P* 230. 

3. To repel; shock; cause to turn away in ab- 
horrence or disgust. 

This abominable medley is made rather to revolt young 
and ingenuous minds. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iv. 
Hideous as the deeds 

Which you scarce hide from men’s revolted eyes. 

Sheltey, The Oenci, i. 1. 


rvroliittoii 


sense or * provoxe aversion in/ ' snook, 
jue a century old ; it being a neoterUm 
irburton, Horace Walpole, WUlitm Ood- 
y. F. Hatt, Mod. Eng., p. 280. 


evoi 


« in the sense of ’provoke aversion in/ ’shook,' 
eve^ scoroe a cent 
with Bishop Worborton, J 
win, and Southey. 

«8yiL 8. To disgust, sicken, nauseate, 
revolter (rc-vdPt6r or ri^voPtdr), n. One who 
revolts, or rises against authority; a rebel. 

All their princes ore revoUers. Hos. lx. 16. 

A murderer, a revolter, and a robber 1 

MiUan, B. A., L 1180. 

revolting (re-v6Pting or r§-voPtmg), p. a. 1. 
Given to revolt or sedition ; rebellious. 

Also they promise that his Maiestle shall not pennlt to 
be gliieti from henceforth fortresse, Castell, bridge, mte, 
or t(>wno . . . unto Gentlemen or knlghtes of power, which 
in revolting times may rise with the same. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677X P* 271. 

2. Causing abhorrence or extreme disgust; 
shocking; repulsive. 

What can be more unnatural, not to say more revolting, 
than to set up any system of rights or privileges in moral 
action apart from duties? 

GladeUme, Might of Right, p. 06. 

«8yn. 2. Disgusting, naiisoatlng, off eusive, abominable, 
revoltingly (re-voF- or re-vol'ting-li), adv. In 
a revolting manner; offensively; abhorrently, 
revolnble (rev'o-lu-bl), a. [< L. revolubiUs, 
that may hii revolved or rolled, < rfsvolvere, re- 
volve: see revolve.] Capable or admitting of 
revolution. [Rare.] 

Us thou, to whom the thrice three yeer 
Hath fill'd his revoluJble orb, since oiir arrival here, 

1 blame nut to wish home much more. 

Chapman, Iliad, iL 26& 

revolubly (rov'o-lu-bli), adv. In a revolnble 
manner; so as to be capable of revolution. 
[Rare.] 

The sight tube being clamped to the carrioge [for tran- 
sit-instruments], BO 08 to be rewdubly adjusted thereon. 

Sei. Amer., N. S., LXHl. 86. 

revolnte (rev'o-lut), a. [= F. revoRi, < L. revo- 
lutus, pp. of retHdverc, revolve; see revolve,] 
Rolled or curled backward or down- 
ward; rolled back, as the tips or 
margins of some leaves, fronds, 
etc.; in vernation and estivation, 
rolled backward from both the 
sides. 8ee also cuts under Notho- 
cliUcna, PUifiH, and Revo- 

lute antenxm, in entam.. antennn which 
in repose are rolled or coiled spirally out- 
ward and backward, os in certain Hyme- 
noptera. 

revolute (rev'o-lut), V. i. To re- 
volve. [Colloq.] 

Then ho frames a second motion 
From thy revoluting eyes. 

The Academy, March 1, 1890, p. 15.H. 

revolution (rev-o-lu'shpn), n. K 
MR. reuolucioH, <‘OF. rci'olufion, F. 
r^Hdution =Pp, revolucio = Sp. retm- 
lucion = l*g. ret'olut^&n = It. nvolv- 
sionc, revolazionc = D. rct^oluHe = 

G. 8w. Dan. revolution, < LL. rmw- 
lutioin-), a revolving, < L. ret'olrcrc, 
pp. revolutus, revolve, turn over; 
see retmlve.] 1, The act of revolv- 
ing or turning completely round, 
so as to bring every point of the 
turning boiiy back to its first posi- 
tion ; a complete rotation through 
36(P. Where the distinction is of importance, 
this is called a rotaUon. 

She was probably the very lost person in town who still 
kept the time-honored spinning-wheel in constant revolu- 
tion. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 

2. The act of moving completely around a cir- 
cular or oval course, independently of any rota- 
tion. Ill a revolution without rotation, every port of the 
body moves by an equal amount, while in rotation the 
motions of the different parts are proportional to their 
distances from the axis. But revolutions and rotations 
may be combined. Thus, the planets jierform revoluUons 
round the sun, and at the same timerotottons about their 
own axes. The moon perforins a rotation on Its axis in 
precisely the same time in which it performs vrevolutian 
round the earth, to which it consequently always turns 
the same side. 

So many nobler bodies to create, 

Greater so manifold, . . . and on their orbs Impose 
Such restless revolution day by day. 

Milton, r. L., TiU. 8L 

3, A round of periodic or recurrent changes or 
events ; a cycle, especially of time : as, the revo- 
lutions of the seasons, or of the hours of the day 
and night. 

O God ! that one might retd the hook of fkte^ 

And see tlie revolwUtm of the times 

Make mountains leveL Shak,, 2 Hen. TV., UL L 40. 

_ The Duke of Ruokl^hom himsrif flew mt so hl^h injo 




z 

T. Rnvolute- 
uiuivliied Leaf 
of /imtromtka 
poltfolia. ■. 
The leaf as 
sliowu in tram- 
vene KccUoii. 


short a RevoluMon of 'rime. 


Howell, Letten, 1. v. 88. 



moliittoB 
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rerolrer 


Theromilit be* strange dlsscihiUon of natural affeeilont 
a strange untbankfuluess for all that homes have given. 
. . . when eaoh man would fain build to hlmse^ and 
build ft>r the little rveolution of his own life only. 

Jliukin, Seven Lamps of Architecture, Memory, 1 8. 

Hduce— 4. A reoiirreut period or moment in 
time. [Rare.] 

Tliiihur by harpy-footed furies haled, 

At certain fewiuHoia all the damn'd 

Arc brought. MiUon, P. L., ii. 697. 

5. A total change of circumstances; a com- 
plete alteration in charact er^ system, or condi- 
tions. 

Chap] ess. and knocked alMiut the luassard with a sex- 
ton's spade : here 's a line revolution, and we had the trick 
to see \ Shak. . Uamlet, v. L 98. 

Keligloua, and laiigitiigeti, and forms of government, and 
UMigos of pHvate life, and modes of thinking, all have un- 
dergone a sucoessiun of revolutions. 

Macaulay^ Moure’s Byron. 

Specifically — 6. A radical change in social or 
governmental conditions; the overthrow of an 
established political system, generally accom- 
panied by far-rcaching social flanges, ihe term 
moolution. in English history, is implied distliiotlvely to 
the convulsion by which James II. was driven from the 
throne in 1688. In Americiin history it is applied to the 
war of indepuiideuoe. See below. [1 ii this sense the word 
is someiiines used adjectively.] 

'I'he elections . . . generally fell upon f nun of revoiuttoii 
principles. iSmoUatt, Hist Eng., i. 0. 

The revoltUion, as it is called, pitMluced no other changes 
thiiii those which were necessarily cnusefl by the declara- 
tion of independence. Calhoun, Works, 1. 189. 

A state of WKilety in which rmthuiim is always imminent 
is disastrous alike to moral, political, and material inter- 
ests. Mcky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ii. 

7. The act of rolling or moving back ; a return 
to a point previously occupied. 

Fear 

< Nunes thundering back with dreadful Tewiluiian 
On iny defeiiceless head. Milton, P. L., x. 816 . 

8t. The act of revolving or turning to and fro 
in th<i mind ; consideration ; tience, open dolib- 
emtiou ; discimsion. 

But, Sir, I pray you, howo some eyer my maister reken- 
eih with any of his sorvauuta, bring nottne matierinrvv- 
ofutum in the open (kiurto. Potion Lettent, J. 388. 

9. The winding or tiu'uing of a spiral about its 
axis, as a spiral of a shell about the columolla; 
one of the coils or whorls thus produced ; a volu- 
tion; a turn. —American Revolution, the scries of 
movenients by which l.liu thirteen American cx>lonie8 of 
Great Britain revolted against the mother and 

asserted and mnintained their indepeiuleiice. Hostilities 
bemii in 1776, independence was declared in 1776, and the 
help of France was fortiially secured in J 778. The war was 
practically ended by the surrender of the chief British army 
at Vurktown in 1781, and the indepetidence of the United 
States was recognised by treaty of peace In 1783. - Anonui- 
liatlo revoluUon. See anomalintic. — Engllah Revolu- 
tion, the movenients by which Juines n. was forced to leave 
England, and a purer constitutional government was se- 
cured through the aid of William of Orange, who landed 
with an Aiiglu'Dutcb unny in Movembor, 1688. In 1689 
William and Maiy were proclainiod constitutional sover- 
eigns, and Parliament passed the Bill of Bights. — Fronoh 
Revolution, the series of inovemonts which bi'oiight alxmt 
the downfall of tlie old alisoluto monarchy In Franco^ the 
establishment of the republic, and the abolition of many 
abuses. The Htates General assembled in May, 1789, and 
the Third Estate at once Uaik the lead. I'lio liastjllo was 
stormed by the people, and in the same year the Constituent 
Assembly overthrew feudal privilwes and traiisfciTod ec- 
clesiastical property U) the state. Abolition of titles and of 
right of priniugenitiiro, and other reforms, wore olf ected in 
1790. The next, year a constitution was ailoptod and the 
Constituent was succeeded by the Legislative Assembly. 
In 1792 a coalition of nations was formed against France, 
the royal family was imprisoned, and In Hcpt«mber the ( 'on- 
vetitiun replacial the I.egtslative Assembly and proclaimed 
the republic, liouls XVI. was ezetiuted in 1793, and the 
Reign of Terror followed in 1798-4 ; royalist risings were 
suppressed, and the foreign wars successfully prosecuted. 
The revolutionary period may lie regarded as ending with 
the establishmentof the Mrectory In 1795, or as extending 
to the founding of the Consulate In 1799, or even later. 
Other French revolutions in 183 (]l 1848, and 1870 resulted 
respectively in the overthrow of the Bourbon monarchy of 
the Restoration, of the monarchy of T.4>uis Philippe, and of 
the Second Empire.— Pole Of revolUtiOlL See poU 2 ,-~ 
Revolutlon-lndloator. same as operameUr. — Bolid of 
revolution, a solid containing all the points traversed by 
a plane itgureiii making a rovolntloii round an axis in its 

f dana, and containing no others. The ellipsoid, parah}- 
aid, hyperboloid, eta, t\f revolution are examples. ^Syn. 
6. Hog tnmrreeUon. 

rdVOlutionar7 (rev-^lfi'sbon-a-ri), a. and n, 
[= F. fSvolutMnnairc = 8p‘. Pg. reroluHonario 
s=s It. rimlusioMirio ; as revoluthn + -arj/.] L 
a. 1. Pertaining to a revolution in govern- 
ment, or [cap,l to any movement or criRlH 
known as the Revolution: as, a revolutionary 
war; Revolutionarjf heroes; the Revolutionary 
epoch in American history. 

In considering the policy to be adopted for suppressing 
the insurrection, I have been anxious and careful mat the 
inevitable conflict for this purpose shall not degenerate 
into a violent and remorseless revolutionary strunle. 

Lincoln, in Enymond, p. 176. 


9. Tending to produce revolution; subversive 
of established codes or systems: as, revolution- 
ary measures; rewolutloMiiry doctrines. 

It is much leu a reasoning conviction tlian unreason- 
ing sentiments of attachment that uiialile Governments 
to Dear tlie strain of occasional maladministration, rsso- 
l%Uionary panics, and seasons of oalaiiiity. 

Leel^, Eng. in I8th (^cnt. 11. 

Revolutionary’ calendar. Bee repubtioan calendar, 
under eotoiufar.— Revolutionary tribunal. See tribu- 
nal, 

n. pi. revolutionaries (-riz). A revolu- 
tionist. 

Dumfries was a Tory town, and could not ttderate a 
revolutionary. J. WiUon, 

It la necessary for every student of hiBtor>' to know 
what manner of men they are who become revolutiomriee, 
and what oauses drive them to revolution. 

Kingdey, Alton Locke, Pref. (1862). (Laviee.) 

reyolntioner (rev-o-lu'shon-^r), n. [< revolu- 
tion + (Jf. revolutionary. 2 Same as revo- 
lutionary. 

The people were divided into three parties, namely, the 
Williamites, the Jacobites, and the discontented Itemlu 
ttoiiers. Smi^tt, Hist. Eng., i. 4. 

revolationi86| v. Bee revolutionize, 
reTOlutionism (rev-o-lu'shpn-izm), n, [< rev- 
olution + -ww,] Riwolutionary principles. 
North Rrit, Rev, {Imp, Diet) 
reVOlntioniBt (rev-o-lH'shon-ist), n, [< revo- 
lution + -wf.] One* who tlesirt^s or endeavors 
Ui effect a social or political revolution ; one 
who takes part in a revolution. 

If all revolutioniMa were not proof against all caution, 1 
should re<.‘onimend it to their eousideration that no pet - 
sons wero ever known In history, either sacrtHl or pro- 
fane, to vox the sepulchre. liurkt. 

Many foreign revolulioniete out of work added to the 
geiienil niiBunderstandiiig their conirlhiition of broken 
English in every most ingenious form of fracture. 

Lotoell, Study Windows, p. 194. 

revolutioniEe (rev-o-lu'shon-iz), prot. and 
pp. revolutionized, ppr, revolutUmizinij. [< rev- 
olution + -ize,2 I. tram, 1. To bririg about a 
revolution in ; effect a change in the political 
constitution of: as, to revolutionize a govern - 
ment. 

Who, In his tnm, was snro my father plann'd 
To revoluUoniee his native land. 

Crabbe, Tales of the Hall, x. 

2. To alter completely; effect a radical change 
in. 

We need this [absolute religion] to heal the vices of 
modern society, to revoluHonite this modern feiidallsni of 
gold. ThtKHlore Parker, Ton Sermons, v 

I even think that their [the rams') employment will go 
as far to revolutionise the conditions of naval warfare os 
has tlie introduction of breech -loading guns and rifles 
those of lighting ashore. N. A. Rev., (LXXX IX. 434. 

H, intram. To undergo a revolution ; be- 
come completely altered in social or ]K>liticfal 
respects. 

Germany is by nature too thorough to lie able to retw- 
lutionize wliliout revoluUonisiny fn>m a f iindaiiiuntal prin- 
ciple, and following that principle to Its utmost limits. 

Marx, quoted in Roe’s Contemporary Socliilisiu, p. 124. 

AIho Hiiellod revolutionise, 
revolntive (rov'o-lu-tiv), a. f< F. rfy'olutifCxn 
seiiHe 2); as revoiute + -ive.] 1. Turning over; 
revolving; cogitating. 

Being so ooiioenied with Hie inquisitive and revolutive 
Bonl of man. Fdtham, JiOtters, xvli. (Latham.) 

2. In hot, same as revoiute, or HometimcH re- 
stricted to the case of vernation and estivation. 
revol'Vable (re-vorva-bl), a. f< revolve + 
-able!] Capable of being revolved. 

The upper cap of the mill Is revtdvable. Nature, XL 643. 
revolve (rf-volv'). e. ; pret. and mi. revolved, 
ppr. revolving, [s ME. revoluen, < OF. revolver 
= 8p.Pg. revolver, stir, = It. rivolrcre, < L. re- 
volvere, Toll back, revolve, < re-, back, + volvcre, 
roll: see voluble, volve, Cf. convolve, devolve, 
evolve, involve,^ L intrans, 1. To turn or roll 
about on an axis; rotate. 

Beware 

Lest, where you seek the common love of these, 

The common hate with the revtdviny wheel 
Bhould drag you down. Tennyson, lYiucesa, vt. 

2, To move about a center; circle; move in a 
curved path ; follow such a course as to come 
round amin to a former place : as, the planets 
revolve f%out the sun. 

In the same circle we revolve. Tennyson. Two Voioea. 
Minds roll In paths like planets; they revolve. 

This in a larger, that a narrower ring, 

But round they come at last to that same phase. 

0. W. Holmes, Master and Scholar. 

3. To pass through periodic changes; return 
or recur at regular intervals ; hence, to come 
around in process of time. 


In the course of one revolving moon 
Was ohymist, fiddler, statesman, and butfonn. 

Dryden, Alwidom and Aohtlophel, L 640 
To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer hrlugs. 

SeoR, Mamiion, I., Int 

4. To pass to and fro in the mind ; bo revolved 
or pondered. 

Much of this nature revolved in my mind, thrown hi by 
the enemy to dtsconrage and oast me down. 

T. RUfOOod, Life (o<l. Howells)^ p. 206. 

6, To revolve ideas in the mintl ; dwell, as upon 
a fixed idea; meditate; ponder. 

If this [letter] fall into thy hand, revolve. 

Shak., T. N., il. 6. 166. 
Still 

My mother went revolving on the wonl. 

Tennyson, Hrincess, 111. 

6f. To return; devolve again. 

On the desertion of an appeal, the Jndginunt does, Ipso 
Jure, revolve to the Judge a quo. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

II. IratM, 1. To turn or cause to roll round, 
as upon an axis. 

Then in the cast her turn she [the moon] shines. 
Revolved on heaven's great axla MUton, P. L., vll. 881. 

2. 'I’o cause to move in a circular course or 
orbit : as, to revolve the planets in an orrery. 

It the diiinml motion of the air 

Revolves the planets in their ilcstlnod sphere. 

How arc the set'oiidary oi Im lm|Mdled? 

How arc the luuons from falling headlong held ? 

Chatterlon. 'J’o Rev. Mr. Cateott. 

3. To turn over and over in the iniml; ponder; 
meditate on ; consider. 

The ancient authors, both hi divhilty and In hiimatiltv, 
which hud longtime slept in libraries, began generally to 
be read and revolved. 

Racon, Advancomunt of Luarning, I. 39. 
Ixmg stood Sir Bedivere, 

Revolving many ineinorles. 

Tennymm, Morte d’Arthtir. 

4t. To turn over the pages of; look through; 

Hcarch. 

1 remember, on a day T retudued ttio reglHiers In the 
itapitol, 1 red a right meruulluus thyng. Gfdden Book, xit. 
Straiglit I iigahi retndved 
1'he law and prophets, seHrehing what was writ 
Uoncoriiing the Messiah. Milton, l\ H., i. 259. 

revolvef (re-volv'), n, f< revolve, r.’j 1, A 
revolution;' a radical change in political or 
social affairs. 

In all revolves and turns of state 
Decreed i>y (what dee call him) fate. 

P'Gr/ey, Uoliu's Walk, 1. (Davies.) 

2. A thought; a pur]>OHe or intention. 

When Mldelton saw (IrlnutirN hie rewdne, 

Past hope, past thought, nasi ruHch of nil aspire, 

Gtioe more to mono him Hie, he doth resoliie. 

G. Markham, Sir R. Grlniiile, p. iiO. (Davies.) 

revolved (nyvolvd')» «• revolve + -ctfj.] In 
zobl., same as revoiute, 

revolvement (re volv'ment), «. [= Sp. rerolri- 
miento = Pg. rcrolvimenio ; as revolve + -nient^ 
M'he act of revolving or turning over, as in the 
mind; refloction. U'orcester. 
revolvency (re-vol'von-Hi), n. [< Lj. rm^ol- 
ven(l-)s, ppr. of rcvolvvre, rtivolvo: see rmdre.] 
The state, act, orprinciphj of revolving; revo- 
lution. 

Its own tevidvenoy upholds tho world. 

Cowper, Tusk, 1. 372. 
revolver (ryvol'v^T), [<rmdre + -rrl.l 1. 
One who or that which revolves. — 2. Bpecifical- 



Pig. 1 . Amy Rovolvr.r, 4 q-rulilier. a, iMnrel : S, frame { r, cyltaidcri 
4, renter-pin ; e, guunl ; /, h.i<-k-htritp ; hammer ; A. mainfipring : 
f,hamiiier'n>ll atiu hHiiimrr rivet ; y.htiiiiniur-4crcw ; A. hainnier-cani ; 
/, hand and hand-spHiig : t», stnp ixiU .md btop-boH Ncrew : w, trig- 
ii^r ; o, center-pin tnishhig ; f, hriiig-uin and firing-piii rivet ; ejector- 
rod Bnd spring: r, ejector heuif; jr, cjectnr-tulie icrcw; f.guard-tcrew: 
u, Hettrnnd Btop-liolt *ipring (.unibmed : v, iMck-strap screw ; «>, mtrin- 
Mrring-Mcrew: x, front ught : .v, renter-pln-cntrh Krrrw; r, rjertnr-tube. 
Hy removing the cuntci-pin if, the cylinder r mny lie taken uut of the 
frame A for rlc-aning nmi reloading. In cocking the linnd and hnnd- 
roll t revolve the (ylitidcr through nn arc iimited by the htiip. Ntcm- 
Imit, utid stop-lKilt spring, bringing another cartridge into pokitlon for 
Sring. The f.-ylljidcr h.is kix chambeni. The stock (notijiown) is fas- 
tened to the sides of the frame by screws. The recoil-plate is shown 
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Fig. «. Partf.il t.ongitiifiinnl Section of Common Revolver. «, bar- 
rel; b, frame ; r.Jiiiiit-pivfit M:rew: d, cylliider-rntrh ; d , c-yllnder-catch- 
cam screw; <r , cylinder-cutcb screw; e, iNirrel -catch : /. cylinder; 
g, extruL-tor : e', extractor-stud : h, extractor-stem with C4>iled ex- 
tractor-spring ; I. steady-pin ; J. ArtctkMi-collar ; k. liUer : I, pawl and 
pawl-pin: »i. pawlsiiriiig ; n. hammer; 0 , mainspring; >, main- 
sitring -swivel ; y, Htraiii-screw : r, hammer-stud; f. trigger; w, kcoU* 
jjlatr ; v, stop, stop-pin, and stop-spring ; w, hanri, liand-spruig, and 
luind-«|iring pm ; 4r, guard ; y, guard-tcrew ; s, front sight. 



revolver 

ly — M A revolving? finMimi, oHp«*(*iully a piHto], 
having a revolving? barrel providi^d with a iiuin- 
bor of boroK (as in oarlicr MtyloH of tlie woapon ), 
OP (aa in modorn foriiiH) a Hin^^lc Imrnd with a 
revolviii|f r'vJindor at itn laiHc, provided with a 
numlwp of fliambors. Wh*ii the* Imi rtl or cylliidor re- 
VolveBonltaloriKiiiJiliiiul uxiH,(heHuvt‘ni] luiM’Hor('hHiiii)orB 
aru brought in aucceHMlon into rulatioii with iliina-inochH- 
itiHUi for HiicruHMivc and raiiiil tIriiiK. In tin; rnoil(!rn furniM 
of tin; linn the nhamherH of t!ie rylin<li'r art*, by nueh rev- 
olution, broiiaht BuccfHsIveJy into Hnc! with tin: Ixire In 
the Imri'el, which Jh iilKi* the ttrifiK iN»Hltion. In thin posi- 
tion im:h chriinlicr rcHpeclively fonriH a eoiitinuntioii of 
the lN)re In the barri:!. HIx in the coininon number of 
cliHtnbera. The tnoHt vital dlfitltiction ladweeii early 
and modern revolviiiK flrearniH lx that the burrelH of the 
former were directly revolved by the band ; wliile In the 
latter tin* revolvin^-nieeliatiiHin Ik <‘onne(;tf‘d with the llr- 
liiff-iiiee.hanlHiii. the e(M:kin|jr of whieh aiitomnllcally re- 
volves the cylinder. Metal cartrIdjxeH with eoiileal bulleta 
are used In nil ini>dern revolveiH. the loading being done 
at I he breeeh. Sonn: are Helf-e<ieking - - that Is, are eoekeil 
by pulling the trigger wliich alxo discharges them. Homo* 
hy peeiiliiir iiieeimiiiHiii (though, for genend use, they may 
be cocked in tbe ordinury way for taking ddllbei'ate aimX 
are by a (pilek adjiislnient changed into self-cocking pis- 
tols for nion* rapid tiring in emergt'iieies where accurate 
aim is of Hulionlinnte iuiiMirtance. Colonel Colt of the 
1' 111 ted States was the ili'st to pnahice a really service- 
able and valuable ntvolviiig urin, tliough the principle 
was known in tin; earlier jiart of the sixteenth oeiituiy. 
(h) A revolving eiiiiiion. — 3. A rcvtdvirighorse- 
riikt*. 

revolving (PV-vorviiig),p. ft. Tiirning; rolling; 
moving round. Revolving tmish, car, dlaphra«^ 
grate, harrow, light, mill, oven. Hee the nouns.— Re- 
volving cannon. Men macMm gun. Revolving fhr- 
nace, a furnace used extensively in making hall-soda nr 
blaek ash, consisting of a large cylinder of iron hooped 
witli solid steel tires sliriiiik on the Hlielt, whicli is siip- 
ixirted by and tiiriiM on frietltin-wiieels or -rtdlerM. Unlike 
tlie revolving furniiec for ehloridixiiig ores, this furnaoc 
has no interior partition. Tlie lieat is supplied by a Hio- 
nieiis regenerative gaH-fiiniace, or hy a coal-fumacc, and 
the hot tlaiiie eircu1ati‘s longitudinally ilirough tlie cylin- 
der into 11 smoke-stuck or eliiinney. The charging Is done 
through a hole in the side of the cylinder, aial the crude 
siala, rolled into halls hy the motion of the cylinder, Is dls- 
ohargiul through the same opening. — Revolving platol. 
Maine us revidwr. - Revolving preas. See prejwl.— Re- 
volving Btorm, a cyclone. 

revomit (r«-vom'it ), r. t. [= It. wromiUirv ; as 
rv- + vomit, ('f. F. revomir, < L. /v/rorwm-, vomit 
foptii iigaiu, tlisgorgo, < tv-, iigairi, + romrrCf 
voiiiit ; SCO romit.} 'Po vomit or pour forth 
again ; rojoot from tho stomacdi. 

They poure the wine downo the thronte . . . that they 
might cost it vpagaiiie and so take more in the place, vom- 
iting and rmoat'tt up . . . Ilial wliich they liuiio dru like. 

Haknim, AjKilogy, iv. ». 

revulset (ro-vuls'), r. t. (< F. rrvHlsrr, < L. rv- 
vul^iHs, |>p. of rm7/f?;v, ])luekback: h<m' rm7-.] 

1. To aluH*t. by nwiilsion; pull or draw baok; 
withdraw. 

Nothing is so etfectiial as frequent vomits to withdraw 
and remUne the pceeaiit liiitiiourH from tin* relaxed iKiwels. 

(J. Chtftnr, Natural Method. {Lat/Mm.) 

2. To tiraw away : iippliod to oountor-irritaiion. 

revulsent (ro-vursont), a. aud w. [< + 

-rnf. I I, a. Hauio'tiH rvrrtlauf, 
n; 1/. A couiitor-iiTilaiit. 
revulsion (n>vurHlioii), n, [< of. revoMoUf 
F. riU'ulmoH = Sp. irrulsion = l*g. rerntn^o = 
It. rirufsiouc, < h. 7 yvwAs7o(w-), a toariiig off or 
away, < rvvcthrvj pp. rvvutsus^ pluck bark: ace 
rctv/-. J 1 . The act. of pul Mug or drawing away ; 
abatraction; forced acparalion. 

The w’wM'rni of eiipital from other trades of which the 
returns are more frequent 

Athtm Smith. M ealth of Nations, Iv. 7, 
2. Ill wed., the dimiiiulioii of morbid action in 
ono locality by developing it artiikdally in an- 
other, aa Viv connlor-irritation. — 3. A audden 
or violent change, particiilarlv a <diange of fcel- 
ing. 

A sudden and violent remUftion of feeling. JHaMtulay, 
He was quite old eiioiigli . . . to iiiive stHUi with ids own 
eyes the conversion of the eoiirt, |iiiid| its rcvuMmi to the 
ancient worship under .Tiilluii Mie Aixistute. 

Ttw Atlautu', LXV. 140. 

revulsive (re-vul'aiv), a. and n. 1= F. revuUif 
= Sp. Pg. It. revntftiro, < L. revutsvs^ pji. of re~ 
relirre, pull away: aeo revcT^.'] I, n. Having 
the power of revulsion; tending to revulsion; 
capttlde of imuiucing rovulaion. 

'I’lie way to cure the luegriiii is diverse, iwci pliiig to the 
cause ; eltlier by cutting a vein, purging, remWiv or local 
remedies. nm. T. Adams, Wi>rk«», 1. 47.S. 

n, w. Thai which haa the power i/jp witli- 
drawing ; apecitically, an agent which pik>ducea 
revulsion. 

Salt is a remiUiw. l*asB the salt. 

if. L. Stevemnn, 1’ho Dynamiter, p\ 138. 

revnlsor (r<7»-vuPapr), n. [< rerutse + -or.] )fin 
apparatus by means of which heat and cold cJui 
be alternately applied as curative agents. \ 
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Eev. Ver. An abbreviation of lievUted Vvrgion 
(of the English Bible), 
revyet, v. See revie. 

rewK n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
roio*^. 

rew‘^, V. and n. An obsolete apelling of rtie^, 
rew®t (rd). An obaolete preterit of row^, 
rswi^e, V, An erroneous form, found in the 
sixt^jeiith-century editions of Chaucer, for re- 
voke, 

rewaJeen (ro-wa'kn), r, [< re- + waken.'] To 
waken again. 

Love will ... at the spiritual prime 
Hewaken with the dawning soul. 

Tennyson, in Memoriom, xlilL 

rewallf, v, A (perverted) Middle English form 
of rule^, Lydffatr. 

rewaltt, r, t. and i. [ME.; origin obscure.] 
To give up or surrender. J/aliiweU. 
reward (re-wAr<P), v. [< MF. rewardeu, < OF. 
rewarder^ remardrr, an oltbu* form of retfuardtr, 
regnrdery regard, < re-, back, + tiumUr, garder, 
mark, heed: see guard. Doublet of regard,] 

1. tram. If. To murk; regar<l; observe; notice 
carefully. 

Hit you bohoulth rewarde and bcludd 
Uo shall dou gouerno and rule this ixuitrc. 

Jfom. (ifPartenay (K. K. T. H.X 1. 2.S67. 

2t. IVj look after; watch over; have regard or 
consideration for. 

Ac if ye riche hatie reuthc and rewarde wel the pore, . . . 
Ciistc of his curtoyslc shul coiifortc xow attc lastc. 

JHers Phnnnan (B), xlv. 14f». 

3. To recompense; rccpiite; repay, as for good 
or evil conduct (commonly in a good sense); 
remunerate, as for useful m‘ss or merit ; eom- 
ponsate. 

Kyng Aufcriiis tlier with ht^ was cHUiteiitti, 

And hym rewnrdid well for his prcseiite. 

Grwrydes (E. E. T. S.^ 1. ‘2407. 
I’ll follow, as they say, for rcwiiid. lie that rewardsme, 
God reward him ! Stmk., 1 Jlon. IV., v. 4. 107. 

4. To make return for; give a recompense 

for. 

Peward not hospitality 
With such block puyniont. 

Shak., I.ucrccc, 1. r>76. 

6t. To give in recompense or return, us for 
oitlier gooti or evil. 

Thou host rewanled me good, whereas 1 have reirarded 
thee evil. 1 Miuii. xxiv. 17. 

A blessing may Xwrnparded into tlu' iNmoiii of the faith- 
ful and tender lirotlior tir sister that . . . admouislictii. 

Penn, 'Travels in lioliaiid, etc. 

6. To serve as a return or recompense to; b(^ 
a reward to. 

No petty post reicards a iioblciiiHii 

ifor speutUiig youth lii splendid lackey-work. 

Brmminih Hliig and Iks^k, 1. OU 

7. To servo as return or recumponstj for. 

StUl happier. If he till a Uiaiikfiil soil, 

And fruit reimrcf his lioiuMimiile toil. 

CowtHtr, Hope, 1. 701. 
The central court of the Hureeni is one of the richest 
discoveries that feicarc/cd M. IMucc's industry. 

./. Ferywssnn, Hist. Aivh., I. 173. 

H. intrans. To make requital ; bestow a re- 
turn or recompense, especially for meritorious 
conduct. 

But you great wise persons have n fetch of HtiiU\ to em- 
ploy with countenance and encouragement, but reteard 
with austerity and disgrace. 

Chaptnan, Mask of Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 

reward (re-w&rd'), w. [< ME. retcarde, reward, 
< Oi\ reward, an earlier form of rvgnard, regard. 
regard, < rewardtr, regarder, regard : see reward, 
regard, v., and ef. regard, w.] If. Notice ; heed; 
consideration; respect; regard. 

Thanne Reson rod forth and tok reu'anl of no nuin, 

And dude as Conscience kenned til he the kyng nietlo, 
IHers Ploinnan (C), v. 40. 
Mon take more rewards to the nombre than to the sa- 
pionoe of persons. Chaucer, 'I'alc of Melibeus. 

2. The act of rewarding, or the state of lieing 
rewarded; requital, especially for usefulness 
or merit; remuneration. 

The end for which all profltahle laws 
Were made l<X)ks two ways only, the reteard 
Of innocent good men, and the punishment 
Of bad dellnquoiita 

Fletcher (and another), Quotm of Corinth, v. 4. 
Tlie hope of reward and fear of punishment, especially 
In a future life, are indisponsable as auxiliary motives to 
the great majority of mankind. 

Fowler, Mhaftesbury and Hutchoaon, p. 160. 

3. That which is given in requital of good or 
evil, especially f(ood ; a return; a recompense; 
commonly, a gift bestowed in recognition of 
past service or merit; a guerdon. 


rvwood 

Now.a-d»ys they call them gentle tewarde: let them 
leave their coloring, and call them by their Christian 
name, bribes. Lakimer, 3d Semum bef. Bdw. VL, IMO. 

Now rewards and pnniahmeuts do always preauppoae 
something willingly done well esr UL 

Booker, Ecclea Polity, 1. 9. 
A iiiHti that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta'eii with equal thanks. 

Shot., Hamlet, tlL 2. 72. 

Hanging was the retvard of treason and desertion. 

StiOibi, Const. Hist., | le. 

4. The fruit of one’s labor or works ; profit ; 
return. 

Tlio dead know not any thing; neither have they any 
more a reward. Reel. iz. 6. 

6. A sura of money offered for taking or de- 
te(d.ing a criminal, or for the recovery of any- 
thing foMt.>- In reward oft, in comparison with, 
yit of Daunger coraeth no blame. 

In reward of my doughter Shame. 

Itom. of the Rose, 1. 8264. 
■^Byn. 8. I’Hy, cotnponsatloti, romniioration, requital, 
rcirihiitioii. 

rewardable (re-war'div-bl), a. [< reward + 
-able,] (kipable of being rewarded; worthy of 
recompense. 

No grx)d woorke of man Is rewardaUe In heauen of his 
owtie nature, but through the mure goodties of (Jod. 

Sir T. More, Cuinfort against 'J'ribulation (1673); fol. 26. 

Rewanls do always presuppose such duties performed 
08 are rewardable. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, L 11. 

rewardableness (re-wd*rMa-bl-nos), n. The 
clinriicter of iieing rewardable, or worthy of 
reward. 

What call bo the pmlso or rewardableness of doing that 
which a man cannot chuse but do? 

J. GiHidman, Winter Evening Conferences, p. 2. 

rewardably (ro-wAr'da-bli), adv. In a reward- 
able manner; so as to be rewardable. Imp. 
l>hl. 

rewarder (re-wAr'd^<r), n. One who rewards; 
one wlio requites or recompenses. 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. 

Shak., Rich. III., 1. 8. 123. 

rewardfnl ( re-wan VfxA), a. [ < reward -I- -ful.] 
Yielding reward ; rewarding. [Bare.] 

Whose grace was great, and iKmiily most rewardftM. 

Spenser, Colin I'loiit, 1. 187. 

rewardfalness (re-wArd'ful-nes), n . The qual- 
ify of being rewardful; capability of yielding 
a rewanl. 

Of the beauty, the rewardfultwss, of the place I cannot 
trust myself to spook. The Century, VI. 80. 

rewardless ( re-ward 'los), a. [< reward + -less.] 
Having no reward. 

rewa-rewa (ra'wtt-ra^wll), n, [New Zealand.] 
See Kuightia, 

rewbarbt, n. An obsolete form of rhubarb. 

rewet. An obsolete form of ruv^, ruc*^, row*^. 

reweigh (re-wa'), v. /. [< re- + weigh.] To 
weigh a second time; verify the weight of by 
a second test or trial. 

It only remained now to remove the coudensert; and 
reweiyh thorn with all necessary precautions. 

Atner. Chern. Jour., X. 97. 

rewelt. ft. and r. An obsolete spelling of rule^. 

rewel-DOnetf W. [< ME. rewcl-boon, rowel-boon, 
rewel-bone, ruetle-oone^ renyllc-bone. < rcwcl, row- 
el (of micert ain meaning, in form like rowel, lit. 
a little wheel, < OF. rouelle, a little wheel : see 
rtmcl), + boon, hone, appar. same as bone^.] A 
word of unknown meaning, occurring in the 
lino : 

H is sadel was of rewel-boon. Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 107. 

Ruel-bone is mentioned by Chaucer ... as the mate- 
rial of a saddle. It is not, of course, to bo thence surnKuied 
that ruel‘bone was commonly or even actually used for tliat 
puipose. ... In the Turnament of Tottenham 'Hbbe’s 
gurfaud is described as "fulle of rttelle btmes," which an- 
other tVipy alters to rounds bonys. In the romance of 
Rembmn, p. 458, the coping of a jvall Is muntloned as 
made *'of lin ruwal, that schoii swlthe brlghte.” 

Htdliwea. 

rewet (rO'et), w. [< P. rouet, little wheel, gun- 
lock, dim. of rmw, a wheel, < L. rota, a wheel: 
see rotary, rowel.] 1 . Originally, the revolving 
part of a wheel-lock. Hence — 2. The wheel- 
lock itself. — 3. A gun fitted with a wheel-lock. 
See harquebus. 

rewfnlt. fi. A Middle English form of rueful. 

rewfallichet, adv. A Middle English form of 
rmfuVy. Chauoer. 

reyna (re-win'), v. t. [< re- + win.] To win a 
second time ; win back. 

The Palatinate was not worth the rewinding. FuBer. 

rewlicbef, a. See ruly^. 

rewmet, A Middle English form of realm. 
rewood (r§-wfid'), v. t. [< re- + wood^.] To 
plant again with trees; reforest. 
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BhaMocrepida 


Bmfioodttmg the blgh land* where the etreemi take liae. 

ifBW Yvrk Trilbune, Dec. 24, 1880. 

reword <r§-w6rd'), t\ U [< rc- + trorc/.J 1. 
To pnt into words again; repoat. 

It is not leadneaa 

That I haye utter'd ; faring me to tliu teat, 

And I the matter will tv-ieord; which madneaa 
Would gambol from. Shiak,, llamlet> Hi. 4. 148. 

2. To reiScho. 

A hill whose concave womb re^worded 
A pluintful story from a slHUiring vale. 

Shttk., I.ovor’B (.'omplaini, 1. 1. 
8. To word anew ; put into dilTcreiit words : as, 
to rewirrd a statemont. 

rewrite (re-nt'), V. (• [< rc- + write. ] To writ© 
a second time. 

Write and rewrite, blot out, and write again, 

And for its swiftness ne'uj‘ applaud your pen. 

i'ouny. To Pope. 

rewthet, W. An obsolete form of ruth, 
rewthlest, «. An obsolete form of ruthle.ss‘. 
rex (reks), ft. [< L. rex a king (= OIr. rig, 
Ir. righ = Gael, righ = W. rhi = Skt. rgjan, a 
king; sec Rajn'^), < (Skt. •/ raj), rule ; see 

regent, and rich, riche. Hence ult. rag, royal, 
regal, reaV^. rcgald^, etc.] A kitig.— To play wxt, 
to play the king ; act dtispotlually or with violence ; han- 
dle a person roughly ; '*may the tnisehief.” This phrase 
probably alludes to the itrx, or king, in the early English 
plays, a character marked by more or less violence. The 
noun in time lost its llteriil moaning, and was often spelled 
reaktt, re^ke (“keep a redkit," ctc.X and used as if meaning 
* tricks.’ 

1 . . . thiiike it to be the greatest indignitle to the 
Quecne that may be to suffer such a (tnytilf to such 
Ueas. ^ JSpenwr, State of Ireland. 

The sound of the hautboys and bagpipes playimj reeks 
with the high and stately tlmher. 

Urquhart, tr. of Kubeluis, iii. 2. 

Love with Rage kept such a reakes that T thought they 
would have gone mad together. 

Breton, Dream of Kirange Effects, p. 17. 

Then came the English ordnance, wliich hud been 
Imnight to lon(i, to play such reaks among tlie horse that 
they were forced to fly. 

Court and Times of Charle4t 7., 1. 2i>0. 

rezen, n. A plural of rcith*'^, a variant of runh^, 
Halliwell, 

rez-playert, n. [Found only in tlio form real's- 
playtr; < rex, in Uy phty rex {real's), + player.') 
On© who plays rex. 

BMeur, a disordered r<»avcr, Jetter, swaggerer, oiitra- 
glous reaksplayer, a itihher, mnsaker, booihaler, preyer 
upon passengers, etc. Cotyrave. 

royt, w. All oliHolctc fonn of ray^. 
reyaltf W* An obHoletc form of royal. 
reyntf W. A Middle Fiiglinh form of raiu^. 
reynaldt, n. An obsolete variant of reyuanl. 
reynard (ra'naril or roll * iird ) , a . [Formcrl y al so 
rcynold, reynald; < latit^ SlE. reynard, < OF. rey- 
iiard, reguard, regnar, reguart, rvuart, reuard, 
renard = Pr. rayuart == OCal. rauari, a fox, < 
OFJem. (OIjG.) lieinaerd, Ut •inaert{U. Reinhart, 
Reineekv), a name given to tlic fox in a famous 
epic of Low German origin (“Ifcynard the 
Fox^’), in which animals take tho place of men, 
oach on© having a personal nam<i, tho lion being 
culled ?sohlv, tlic cat Tibert, the bear Hrnin, the 
wolf isegrim, the fox Reynard, etc., and which 
became so popular that renard in tho common 
speech began to take the i>hice of the vernacular 
OF. goulpil, goupil, fox, and linally siipiiliuitcd 
it entirely; < MhO. Reinhart, OHG. Reginhart, 
Raginhart, a personal name, lit. ‘strong in 
coimB©l,^< mr/trt-, regin-, counsel (cf. led. regin, 
pi., the gods: see Ragnardk, and cf. AS. regrt- 
(= leel. regin-), intensive prefix in regn-heard, 
very hard, etc., regn-weld, a solemn announce- 
ment, regn-thedff an iirch-thief, (*tc., and in per- 
sonal names siich as Regen-here, etc.,= Goth. 
ragin, an opinion, judgment, decree, advice), 
+ hart, strong, hard, = E. hard : see hard and 
-or<7.] A iiame^f the fox in fable and poetry, 
in which the fox figures as cunning personified. 

Hycr there] bcgyiinoih thle hlystoryc of reynard the 
foxe. CaxtMi, tr. of Beynard the Fox (ed. 1481), p. 1«. 
Now read, Sir Beynold, as ye bi* right wlae^ 

What course ye weene is l>est for us to take. 

Spenser, Mother llub. Tale. 

Beroosia (rii-n6''Bi-il), n. [NL. (Griseba<ih, 
18m) ; after Alvaro Reywwo of Havana.] A ge- 
nus of imperfectly known polypetalous plants, 
assigned to tho order Rhamnaeem, consisting of 
a single Cuban species, R. latifolia, extending 
into Florida, where it is known as red ironwood. 
reyonng (ro-yung'), v. t. [< re- + young,) To 
make young again. [Bare.] 

With rapid rush, 

Out of the stone a plentlous stream doth gush. 

Which murmurs through the Plain ; proud, that his glus, 
Gliding so swift, so soon re-yongs the grass. 

SylteaUr, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 


rGyse^tt A Middle English form of rained, 

reysG^, A Middle English form of racc^. 

rezbin^ta (rez-ban'^t), w. [< Hvz-Bdnya (see 
def.y? -ite^.) A sulphid of bisinnth anil lead, 
occurring in massive forms having a metallic 
luster and li^t load-gray color. It is found at 
Bez-Bdnya, Hungary, 
rezedt, a. Bame as reaeted. 
rf., rfiB, Abbreviations of rinforsando or rin- 
forsato, 

rn. [L., etc., rh-, used for hr-, a more exact ren- 
dering of the Gr. }>, tho aspiratfHl p (;•).] An 
initial sequence, originally an aspiratiMi r, oc- 
curring in Euglish, etc., in words of Greik 
origin, in early modem and Bliddlo English, ns well hs 
in Dpanlsh, Italian, Old l**renob, etc., it is hIho oi- only 
written r. When medial, as it bt^coines in conipoHitioii, 
the r is doubled, and is commonly written rrh, alter the 
Greek form pp, which, however, is now eoininonly written 
pp. In modem formations medial rrh is often reduced 
to rh. (For examples of th, see the woiHs following, and 
catarrh, diarrhea, hemorrhage, myrrh, jtjtrrhie, etc.) I he 
conihiiiat ion rh properly oce-urs only in G reek words ; other 
instances are duo to error or confusion, or are exeeptionul, 
as in rhyme for rfmei, rhine for rine, rhone for rone, etc. 
Bh. Tlio chemical symbol of rhodium. 
that (rli)» w. [NL., < L. rha (harbarum), < Gr. 
lid, rhubarb, so called, it is said, from the river 
Rha, 'Pd, now called Volga. Kee rhubarb and 
Rlteum^.) Rhubarb. 

Neure unto this is the river Rha, on the sidOH wlien^if 
growoih a comfortable and holsoni root so imined |rAa|; 
good for many uses In physlck. 

Holland, tr. t»f Ammiaiius Man;c11iniiH, xxii. K. 2K. 

rhabarbaratet (ra-bilr^ba-rat), a. [< NJj. rha- 
barbarahuH, < rltabarbnrum, rhuhtirh: see rha- 
harbarum.) Impregtiaied or tiiictunnl wnl ii rhu- 
barb. 

'J'lnt salt huinonrsmust be evacuated by the sennate, 
rhattariiarate, and sweet manna purgers, with acids addi>d, 
or the purging waters. 

Flayer, ITeteniatural State of Aniinal ilitniotirs. 

{{.Latham.) 

rbabarbarin, rbabarbarine (ra-bar'ba-rin), n. 
[< rhabarbarum + -in"^, -mc^i.] Same as chryso- 
phanie acid. Hee chrysophanie. 
rnabarbarum (ra-bilr'ba-rum), w. [NL., < L. 
rha harbarum, rhubarb : ’set' rhubarb ami rha.) 
Kliubarb. 

rbabd (rabd), w. [Also rabd; < NL, rhabdus, < 
Gr. a rod; see rhahdus.) A rhabdns. 

Bhabdammina (ralMla-mi'nip, n. [NE., < Gr. 
pdjidot:, a rod, + appo^, saiui, + -inaK\ The 
typical genns <»f Rhabdanminina. <1, Sars, 1872. 
Bnabdainminina (rab-dam-i-ni'nij), n. pi. 
[Nl^., < Rhabdawmina + -ina'^.\ A group of 
marine imperforate foraminiftn'otis proto/oiiiis, 
typified by tho goiius Rhahdammina. The test, 
coiniiosed of eenieiited sand-grninH often mixed with 
sponge-Hpieiiles, is of some tubular fojTii, free or fixed, wilh 
one or a few apurtiires, and souiotiineH Hegnieiited. 'I’he 
genus Ualiphymma, supposed to he a aponge, and inii(h> 
by Raeckel the typo of n class Physemaria, Ims been aa- 
Bigned to this group. Also B/tabdamminin/e, as u sul)- 
fanilly of Axlrorhiziasp. 
rbabdi, n. Plural of rhabdns. 
rhabdia, n. Plural of rhabdhm, 1 . 
rhabdicnnlte (rab-<lik'mt), n. [< NL. Rhah- 
dichuites, < Gr. fuipdoe;, a rod, + tp'or. a truck, 
+ -<7c2. Of. ichnite.) A f<i8sil trace or track 
of uncertain character, such as mn y have been 
made by various animals in crawdiug or other- 
wise. 

Bhabdicbziites (rab-dik-ni'tc/.), n. [NL., also 
Rabdiehnites Gl. W. Dawson, 1875): see rhab- 
dichniie.) A hypothetical gcniiH f»f no defini- 
tion, c.Qverifig organisms which are supposed 
to have left the traces called rhabdichnites. 

Bhabdichnites and Eophyton huhmg bi hninosshms ex* 

f ilioable by the trails <if drifting Koa-weeda. the tail-mark- 
ngs of (^ustneeu, and the ruts ploughed by bivalve niol- 
liisks, and occurring In the Silurian. Erian, and ( ’arlajiiif- 
erous rocks. Dawson, Geid. Hist, of ITanis, p. 3i». 

rhabdite (rab'dit), n. [< (}r. Inipduc, a rod, + 
-tfrS.] 1 . One of the three j>airs of appendages 
<if the abdominal stemites wdiich unite to form 
the ovipositor of some insects.-- 2. A refrac- 
tive rod-like body of honiogenc'ous structiire 
and firm consistency, found in numbers in the 
cells of tho integunient of most turlielJarian 
worms. They may Iw entirely within these colls, or pn»- 
trude from thciii, are readily pressed ouL and often found 
in abundance in the mucus wereted and deimsitod by the 
wonns. Tho tiwctUw of the rhabditcM seems related to 
the tactile sense. They vary In size and fonn. and also in 
their local or general dlspersiiin on the body of the worm. 
They are prodncetl in the ordinary epldonnlc cells, or in 
special formative colls heneoth the integument, whence 
they work their way to the surface. Some similar bodies, 
of granular insU^ad of hoinogeneous structure, are distin- 
guished as pseudo-rhaMites. See saMtUteysL 
3. A member of the genus RhabditUi.-—^. A 
phosphide of iron, occurring in minute tetrago- 
nal prisms in some meteoric irons. 


rhabditic (Tab-<lit'ik), «. |:< rhabdite + -m.] 

Of or pertaining to a rhabdilc, in any sense. 
BbabditiS (rub-<ii'tis), n. [NL. (I)iijardin), < 
Gr. pdpdoc, a rod.] A generic name of minute 
nematoid worms of the family AnguiUulidw, 
under w’hich various speeies ef dilTereiit genera 
of this family liave been d<*scribed in certniu 
stages of their tmiisforiiiations. Worms of this 
form develop from the einbiyo In dam]) earth, where they 
lead an independent life till they migrate Into their host, 
where, after further transfoniiatlons, ( hey aeqiilru 1 he sex- 
ually mature condition, tlu)iigh this is soinelinies Htt4tiiiud 
while they iu*e still free. Members of the genera Leplo- 
dera, Pelwiera, BhaMmtema, and of Ihth have been referred 
to Bhabditis under various speeiHe names.- RhabdlUf 

S BnltallB, a small round w'omi which has l>eeii found in 
le urine. 

rhabdinm (rab'di-um), n, [NL., < Gr. pnpth^, 
a rod.] 1. PI. rhabdia (-ji). A striped muscu- 
Inr fiber. [Bure.] 

The voluntary niuseles of all vertehratea and of many 
III vertebrates consist of fillers, the contents of which ore 
perfeetly regularly disposed in layers and t-i’ansversely 
striped. For shortness, this striped innss may he oalled 
rhaMia. Mature, XXXIA, 4ft. 

2. [cup.] A gt'iiUH of coleopterous insects. 
Schaum, IHfil. 

BbabdocarpUfl (rub-<1o-klir'pus), n. [NL., < 
(Ir. fidihht;, a rod, + Kupms:, fruit.] A generic 
name given liy Gd])pe!*t mid Berger, in 1848, to 
a fossil fruit of very iiiicertaiii afiliiities. Sped- 
mens re.fernal to (his genus have been deserrihed by vari- 
ous authors ns oeeurrliig in the eoal-tneasures of France^ 
Gennany, England, and various jitirts of the Viilted Htates. 
rbabdocOBl (rnbMo-s6l), a. Same us rhabdoew- 
lous. 

BbabdocOBla (ral>-do-so'lii), n. pi, f NL., < Gr. 
/wi/hioj:, u rod, 4- ho/mhj, hollow.) A prime di- 
vision of tiirbellarian worms, 
forming a suborder of 7’wr- 
hvllaria, coiifrnsted with Deu- 
drocaia (wliicli sec*), coiitiiiii- 
iug small forms whose intes- 
tine, wiien prt'seut, is st rii ight 
and simple. ThelMidy iseylindrie 
(hh coiniiared wit h ot lier lliitwornis), 
blit more or less liatUmed; the 
sexual orgiuiH are iiHitally lier- 
maplirodite; tliere Is no iiiiiis (see 
Aproeta), htii a mouth, the iiositioii 
of which varies extremely in differ- 
ent genera, and nsunllv a prolni- 
sile plmrynx or Imei^il pioboseis. 

Ill most forms the alinieiitary chiihI 
is distinct; in otheiH(Hee Aetrla) it 
is not fairly differentiated trom 
the general digestive nareiiehymn. 

Tiiere are niimeioiis forms of this 
group, mostly itihahltlng flesh 
water, though some are murine. 

They live on tlie juices of small 
worms, erustareuns, and inseets, 
which they suck after enveloping 
their prey in ii sort of miieiis se- 
creteif liy the skin ami eonliiliiing 
rliiihilites. (See rhafulile, 2.) I’lio 
groij]) Is divided, mainly upon the 
eharaeterof the Inli'Htiiie, intothree 
suctions; (1) Aro'la, without dilfer- 
entiuteil iiiti'stliie, represent ed by 
the family ( 'oneulutid/r ; (2) Bhahdo- 
ewlu jiroiier, with definite iiiiesti' 
nal trad, a nervoUB system ami ex- 
creluiy orvaiis present, compael 
male and female gunendive glands, 
eornplicated |»hurynx, and general- 
ly no otoliths - endiracing niimer 
oils forms of si>veral dllfereni fami- 
lies, lioth of fresh and saU water; 

(;i) AUfroerrln, reson)liling (2), but 
with otoliths, represented by riiie 
family, Monofidtr. Another divi- 
sion, based mainly U|>on the jiosition or oilier ehanieter of 
the mouth, is directly Into a number of families, as Convo- 
IvtuttK, Ouudhmnidte, Dentsttrmid/r, MeKosiomid/f, Profiomi- 
d/e, and Mieroalmnidm. AlW) eulleil Hhabdoeivlida. 

rhabdoC(Blau(i‘ab-dr>-Ne'laii). n. and a. [< Rhab- 
tiocirla + -uii.] I, h. A member of the Khab- 
docada, 

n. a. Hame as rhabdoralous. 
Bhabdocoelida (rab-do-se'li-djj), n. pi, [NTj., 
< Rhabdocada -f -ida.) Same ns Rhahdocada, 
rhabdOCOBlidan (rab-do-KiVli-dnn), a. and u. 
[< Uhabdocaiida + -iiw.J I, a. Of or pertaining 
to tlio Rhabdoea hda . 

II. w- A iiietjiber of llie Rhabdoveelidu. 
rbabdOCOBloUS (rnb-do-Hc'IuM), a. [< {h'.p6ft^, 
a rod, + hor/.or, liollow.] Tlaviiig, us a turbol- 
larian, a simple straight digestive cavity; of 
or pertaining to the Rhahdoeoila. 
Bbabdocrepida (raii-dr>-krpp'i-<ia), n.jd. [NL., 
< Gr. pii /Idnr, a rod, + Hpr/Tci^ (s/M 7 ;r/i)-), a founda- 
tion.] A siil)ord«*r or other group of iithisti- 
daii totractinellidan sponges, with diversiform 
desnias produced by the various growth of 
silica over uuiuxial spicules. The families Me- 
gatnorinidm and Micromorhiidie represent this 
group. 



A .Siwrlrk of Ofiathth 
mot», lllustnitlng the 
Mnirliiif of tihabeh‘ 
ra’iii. 

a, iTiitnil iirrvoiiN syfc- 
U'ln. tlosr lo which .ire 
seen mniitiiatioimof the 
water v(iM:iil.ir veiweiHi 
iiiouih; t, priiliubcih ; 
ft, iL’sU-s ; viisa tlcfe- 
rciitin ; vrMrnhi w'lni- 
nalii,; £■, (H-iiih ; /r, .sex- 
ual .i|>«rliir<' i t, vugl- 
iiii ; k. K|a.ini.ithera ; /, 
^nrirtarinni : tn, vltflla- 
rniiii i n. iio-rin. with two 
riVH iiiclokcd in liarcl 
bliclhi. 


rliabdoid 

rhabdoid (rab'doid), //. [Also rah<Uiid; < Gr. 
pali6ot:i6f/^y like a rod, < a rod, 4* ehhiy 

form.J in hot.y a spiudle-Htiapc^d or aeieular 
body, chemically reluied to the jdaHtids, which 
occurs in ccrlaiu cells of jdaidH exhibiting ir- 
ritability, such as IhoHcra^ iHonwn^ etc., and 
whicJi probably plays an important part in this 
function. The position in t he cell is such that it 
stretches diagonally across the cell from end 
to end. 

rhabdoidal (rab-doi'diil), a. [Also rahdmdal; 

< rhabdoid + -n/.] ftod-iike ; specifically, in 
anat,f sag^ittal: as, the rhabdoidal s*iture. 

rhabdolith (rab'dp-litlo, n. [< Gr. imfhhgf a 
rod, + ‘Ailh^, a stoiie. J A minute rhabdoidal 
concretion of calcareous matter occurring in 
globigerina-oo/e — one of the edements wnich 
cover a rhabdrispliere. 

Hiu cIiibH of till* rhahiltdithu fivi worn out of Bham, and 
nru IhhI undiT n hi^h jN)wor, os minute cylinders 

■OHtlei'uil oviM’ till- Held. 

,Sir r. ir. ThHiiiHun, Voyage of ('holleiiger, I. ill. 

rhabdolithic (rab-dp-lith'ik), a, [< rlmhdolith 
+ -iV'.J (’oncret(‘d in rhulwJoidal form, as cal- 
can*oiiH matter; of orjsTtainingto rhabdoliths. 
rhabdology (ralMlorp ji), n. [Also rahdology; 

< F. rhabdologw^ < t4r. /m/kior, a rod, + -Xoy/n, < 
X/j/71', Hj>eak: see -oloffif."] The act or art of 
computing by Naiueris rods or Napioris bones. 
He<> rod. 

rhabdom (rabMpm), a. [< LGr. jjAftSufia, a 
bundle of rods: see rhabdomc.'] In cntom.f a spe- 
cial structure in tin* v>yi\ consisting of a con- 
cresconce of the rods developed on th«^ eells 
of tin* iM*t-ina, wh<m these <*.eUH am theuiselves 
iiiiitfMl ill a ret inula. 

The ohIh hIho beeotiie united, and form ii speelul struc- 
ture, the rkaf^/nm, In the long axis of a group of comhined 
retinal cellH. Grumbaur, (.'umj). Anat. (trails.), p. 264. 

rhabdomal (mbMp-mal), a. f < rhabdomv + -f//.] 
Having the character of a rhabdoine ; pertain- 
ing to a rhabdome. 

rhabdomaiicer (rabMp-man-s^u'). a. [Also rab- 
domanrer: < rhabdomavetf + -erf.j One who 
professes or jiractisesrhalJdomancy; a romancer 
of the divining-rod; a hletojiist; a do user, 
rhabdomanc^ (rabMp-man-Hi), a. [Also rah- 
domaudj; < > . rhahdomume, rhabdoniauce = Pg. 
rhabdoimnv.ia = It. rabdomatKia^ < Gr. ftaiido- 
fiavTriaf divination by moans of a rod, < 
a rial, 4- ^niTf/a, divination.] Divination by a 
rod or wand; speidflcally, the attempt to ffis- 
eover things eoiicealed In the earth, as ores, 
motals, or springs of wat er, by a divining-rod ; 
blotoiiism; dousing. 

Agreeably U» the doctrines of rhabdomwieif, formerly In 
vogue, and at the present moment not entirely discarded, 
H twig, iisiiully of wite.hhiixel, home over the surface of 
the ground, liidicutes the presence of water, to which it is 
instinctively olive, by stirring in the liiind. 

.S. Juild, Maigaret. 1. II. 

rhabdomantic (rab-dp-man 't i k), a. [Also rab- 
domnativ; < rhabdoitiaiinf (-wan/-) + -ir.J Per- 
taining to rhabdoinaney, or tlie use of the di- 
vining-rod. 

rhabdome (rab'dom), n. [< LGr. /ai/iJei/m, a 
bundle of rods, < Gr. a rod. (^f. rhab- 

dom,\ 111 sponges, tlie sliaft of a cladoso rhab- 
duH, bearing tlu^ cladome. 

Thorhalnliis then |i. r.,wiicn cladose] becomes known 
ns the shaft or rhHMmnf, ami the secondary rays are the 
arms or cladi, collcetively Ihe liead or eloilome of the 
spicule. \V. J. SiilloH, Eiicyc. Brit., XXII. 417. 

rhabdomere (rabMo mer), «. [< Gr. a 

rod, + fdfio^f a part.l One of the cliitiiious rods 
which, when united, form a rhabdom. Amer, 
Naturalist^ XXIV. H7:i. 

Bhabdomesodon (rab-dp-iiK's'p-don), n. [NL., 

< Gr. n rod, + //ttroc, middle, + 

(odoiT-) =r E. tooth,'] A genus of poly/.oaiis, 
typical of the family Bhabdomesodontidw, B. 

jfrariUi is a characteristic species. 
Bhabdome 80 dontid 8 B(rab-d 6 -me 8 -p-doii'ti-de), 
w. jil, [NL., < HhabdomcHodoH {-odoht-) + -idir,.] 
A family of polyzoans, typified by the genus 
Ithabdomesodon , They had a ramose polysoary com- 
posed of slender cylindrio^ solid or tubular branches with 
the cell -apertures on all sides. The cell-mouth was be- 
low the surface, and opened into a vestibule or oitl-er cham- 
ber which constituted the apparent oell-apertiire on tlie 
surface. The species lived in the Cartioniferous seas. 

rhabdomyoma (mb^dp - mi - o'mfi). n , ; pi. rhab- 
dfwiyomata (-ma-tji). [NL., < Gf. pdfidoc, a rod, 
+ 14L. wtj/owirt, q. V.] .A myoma consisting of 
striated muscular fibers. 

Bhabdonema (rab-do-ne'mfi>, 71. [NL., < Gr. 
a rod, + vtgm, a thread.] A gimus of 
small iiematoid worms referred to the family 
AnguiUulid^^ containing parasitic species, some 
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of which are known to pass through the Rhah- 
ditis form. Much is R. tdartmentututn, a viviparous par- 
asite of the lungs of iiatrachians, half to three quarters of 
an inch long, wnoso embryos make their way into Uie In- 
testine and thence to the exterior, being passed with the 
feces into water or mud, where they acquire the JihabditU 
form. These have smumite sexes, and the females pro- 
duce living young, which finally migrate into the hatnu 
chian host. Another species, which occurs In the intestine 
of various animals. Including man, is R. ttntt»gykide$f tor- 
merly known as AnguiUula inUtUtialit. 

rhabdophane (rab'dp-fan), n, [< Gr. /Apdoc, 
a rod, + appearing, < ap|>ear.] 

A rare phoimhate of the yttrium and cerium 
earths from Com wall in England, and also from 
Balisbury in Connecticut, where the variety 
called scftvillite is found. 

Bhabdophora (rab-dof'p-ra), n,pl, [NL., neut. 
pi. of *^rhahdophoruH : see rhahdojdumtus,] A 
group of fossil organisms: same as OraptoU- 
ihina : so called by Allman from the chitmous 
rod which supports the perisarc. 
rhabdophoran (rab-dof^p-ran), a, and ti, [< 
Bhabdophora + -an,] 1. d. Of or pertaining 
to the Bhabdophora; graptolitliic. 

n. n. A member of the Bhabdophora; agrap- 
tolite. 

rbabdopborous (rab-dof^l-rus), a, [< NL. 
**rhabd<tphoruSf < Gr. a rod, + = 

L. /orre = E. bear^,] Same as rhabdophoran, 
Bbabdopleura (rab-do-plo'rii)) n, [NL. (All- 
man, 1869), < Gr. pdfitSoCf a rod, + 7rXcvp<Jr, a 
rib.J The typical genus of BhabdoplcuridfPj 
having the tontaelos confined to a pair of out- 
growths of the lophophore containing each a 
cartilaginoid skeleton, r. wvnnani Is a marltiu form 
found in deep water of the North Atlantic, off the coasts 
of Shetland and Normandy. It is a small hranchtng or- 
ganism, uppan'iitly a mollnscoid of polyxoan attlnities, 
living ill a system of delicate membranous tubes, eacli of 
wliieh coiitains its polypide, free to crawl up and down 
the tube by tneuns of a contractile stalk or cord called the 
ffumnoeanluit. 

BbabdopleurSB (rab-dp-pl6'rc), 'n,pl, J[NL., pi. 
of RhaodopUura,] An order of marine poly- 
zoans, represented by the family Bhdbdojdeu- 
ridai. Also Bhahdoptenrv.a, 

BbabdoplenridaB (rab-dp-pu»'ri-de), w, pi, 
[NL., \ Bhabdopleura + -«/«?.] The family 
iTpresented by the genus BhabdopUmra, To- 
gether with CephfUfMliHcid'm the family forms a parilciilar 
group of inolluscolds, rclaUMl to iiolyxoans, and named hy 
Laiikester Ptnufmtmhia. It forniM the type of the sub- 
order Aspidophora of Allman. 
rbabdopleoroUB (rab-dp-pl6'rus), a. Pertain- 
iiig to the Bhabdoplenrida*, or having their 
cliaracters, 

rbabdospbere (rab'dp-sfer), n. [< Gr. />d/kl«c, 
a rod, + a sphere : see sphere,] A mi- 

nute spherical boiiy bristling with rhabdolithio 
rods, found in the depths of the Atlantic, whose 
nature is not yet determined. Sir C, fr, Thom- 
son, Voyage of Challenger, I. ‘220. 
Bbabdostelds (rab-<ios-(e'i-de), 7I. pi, [NL.. 

< Khabdosteus +■ -ida*,] A family of fossil 
toothed cetaceans, typified by the genus Bhab- 
dosteus, having the rostrum’ prolonged like a 
sword, and maxillary bones bearing teeth on 
their proximal portion. By some paleontologists It 
is referrtMl to the laniily PlaianiMidte. The only known 
speoies lived in the Eocene of east cm North America. 

Bnabdosteoidea (rab-dos-te-oi'de-jl), n, pi, 
[NL., < Bhahdostem + -fndea.'] The lihabdoste- 
idte rated as a superfamily of Denticetc, -(Sill, 
BbabdosteTU (rab-dos'te-us), n. [NL. ((>ope, 
1867), < Gr. jiajiAoi:, a rod, 4* bnrhv, a bone.] 
The tj^pical genus of Bhabdosteidsp. 
Bbabaostyla (rab-do-sti'lfi), w. [NL., < Gr. 

a rod, + arv^, a pillar.] A mmus of 
poritrichouH ciliate infusorians, related to I’or- 
iicella, but having a ri^d instead of a contrac- 
tile pedicel. Six species are described, all of 
fresh water. 

rbabdoUB (rab'dus), a, [Also rabdom ; < rhahd, 
rhabdus, + -ow«.]| Having the character of a 
rhabdus ; exhibiting the uniaxial biradiate type 
of structure, as a sponge-spicule, 
rbabdns (rab'dus), n . ; pi. rhdhdi (-di). [NL., 

< Gr. jinfido^, a rod, stick, staff, wand, twig, 
switch.] 1. A spongo-spieule of the moiiaxon 
biradiate type ; a simple straight spicule. There 
are several kinds of rhiibdf, named aocordfng to their end- 
ings. A rhalMlus sharp at both ends is an oxea; blunt at 
botli ends, a StrongyU; knobbed at both ends, a tyloU; 
knobbed at one end and pointed at the otlier, a tiHoioscea; 
blunt at one end and sharp at the other, a ttronffyloxea. 
The last two forms are scarcely distinguishable from the 
stylus. 

2 . In hot., the stipe of certain fungi, 
rbaebial, rbacbialgia, etc. See rachial, etc. 
rbaebiUa, n. Bee raehilla, 

Bbaebiodon, rbachiodont, etc. See Bachio- 
doHf etc. 


]E(bafodfta 

rbacbiomsralitia (x&^ki-f-mi-e-li'tis), n , [NL. , 

< Gr. pdxt(f the spine, + pwUq, marrow, 4* 
-itis, 1 Inflammation of the spinal cord, usually 
called myelitis, 

rbaebiotome (ra'ki-o-tdm), n. Same as rachi- 
tome. 

rbaebiotow (ra-ki-ot'o-mi), n, [< Gr. ham, 
the spine, 4- -ropia, < rlyveiv, rapeiv, cut.] In- 
cisiou into an opening of the spinal canal. 
rba<dlipagUB. rbaebis. n. See rachipagus, etc. 
rbaebisSSUdB (ra-kis'ld-sis), n, [NL., < Gr. 

the spine, + ax^ot^n a cleaving, < axKeiv, 
cleave: see schism,] In pathoL, incomplete 
closure of the spinal caiuu, commonly called 
spma hilida, 

rbacbitic, rbaebitis. See rachitic, etc. 
rbaebitome, rba^tomous. See rachitome, 
etc. 

Bbacocbilns (mk-o-klGus), u, [NL. (Agassiz, 
1854), < Gr. /)dKOi’,'& rag, rags, + Hp*] 

In ichth,, a genus of embiotocoid fishes. B, 
toxotes is the alfiona. See cut under aljkma, 
Bbacopbonifl (ra-kof'o-ms), n, [NL., < LGr. 
/HiKo66po(;, wearing rags, < Gr. fAsoc, a rag, rags, 
+ = E. bcar^,] A genus of batrachians 

of the family Bunidm, eontaining arboreal 
frogs with such long and so broadly webbed 
toes that the feet serve somewhat as parachutes 
by means of which the creature takes long 
fiying leaps. R. rtinhardU fs one of the largest tree- 
frogs, with the body throe inches In length, the hind legs 
six Inches. See cut under Ai/»7q/-/ru^. 

Bbacopbylluin (rak-o-firum), n. [NL., < Gr. 
/msor, a rag, rags, 4- ‘^kyUov, leaf.] A generic 
name given by Schimper (1869) to certain fos- 
sil plants found in the coal-measures of Eng- 
land and Geriuatiy, and supposed to be related 
to the ferns, but of very uncertain and obscure 
affinities. Lesquerenx has described under tills generic 
name a large number of species from the Carboniferous of 
various parts of the United States. 

Bbadamantbine, Bbadamantine (rad - a - 
man'thin, -tin), a. [< L, Bhadamanthus, < Gr. 
^Pa6apai>(h>c, Khadamanthiis (see def.).] Per- 
taining to or resembling Khadtimanilms, in 
Greek mythology one of the three judges of 
the lower world, son of Zeus and Europa, and 
brother of Minos : applied to a solemn and final 
judgment. 

Your doom Is Rhadamanlint. Carlyle, l>r. Francia. 

To conquer in the great struggle with the devil, with 
Incarnate evil, and to have the sentence pronounced by 
the Rhadamanthine voice of the past Well done ! 

J, F. Clarke^ ilelf-Culture, p. 78. 

Bbadinosomus (rad'i-np-so'mus), 71 . [NL. 
(Schfinherr, 1840), < Gr. pa6iv6^, .^Eolic (ifMOtvdi-, 
slender, taper, + cribfm, body.] A genus of wee-* 
vils or ('urcuUonidai. Fonnerly called Leptoso- 
mus, a name preoccupied in ornithology. 
Bbstian (re'shian), a, and n, [Also Bhetian; 

< F, Bhetien, < \j!Blmtivs, prop. BtsHus, < Bhasti, 
Baiti, tho Kluetians, Bheetia, JiteUa, thoir couii- 
!■'*/•] I. Of or pertaining to tho ancient 
Ulmiti or tiieir country Rheetia, corresponding 
nearly f.o the modem Grisons, Vorarlherg, and 
western Tyrol: as, the Bhsetian Alps. 

U. n, A native of Khastia. 

BbSBtic (rc'tik), a, [Also Bhetic; < L. Bha;- 
ticHs, prop. Hscticus, < Bha'ti, Bwti, tho Rhai- 
tiaiis: see Bhadian,] Of or belonging to the 
Rhietian Alps.— RluBtlc beds, in geol,, certain strata, 
particularly well developed in the Swiss and Tyrolese 
Alps, which are regarded as being beds of passage be- 
tween tho Trias and the Jura. One of the most Important 
divisions of tho Rhaotic series in England is the so-called 
which atamnds in bones and teeth of flsh, cop- 
rolltoB, and other organic remains, 
rbmti^ta (re'ti-zit ), 71, [Prop. *Bhspticite, irreg. 

< Bhastie + -itc'-^,] A white variety of cyanite, 
found at Greiner in Tyrol. Also rhetisdic, 

Bbnto-Bomanic (re'to-r^man'ik), a, and n, 
[< Bhmtic 4- Romanic,] ' Belonging to, or a 
member of, the group of Romance dialects 
^oken in southeastern Switzerland, part of 
Tyrol, and in the districts to the. north of the 
Adriatic. Also Bhcfo-Bomanic, 
rbagadOB (rag'^ddz). n,pl, [NL., < L. rhagades, 

< Gip. ftayag, pi*. jMyaOE^, a chink, crack, rent, a 
crack of the skin, <, fniyvbvai, fmyyvat, break: gee 
break,] Fissures of the skin; linear excoria- 
tions. 

rliagite (rag'it), n. [< Gr. a crack (< }nty- 
vvvat, /tayrnw, break), 4- -ite^,'^ A hydrous ar- 
seniate of bismuth occurring in yellow or yel- 
lowish-green crystalline aggregates at Schnee- 
berg in Saxony. 

lUiBfodia (ra-go'di-ft), n, [NL. (R. Brown, 
1810), named from the resemblance of the clus- 
tered fruit to grapes ; < Gr. like grapes, 



Bhagodia 

< ^ a grape.] A genus of apetalous 

plants of the order ChenmMdiacese and tribe 
iJhenopodiesef oharaeterized by glomerate flow- 
ers, a horizontal seed, and fleshy fruit erown- 
ing the persistent five-lobed calyx . The is tpecies 
are all Aaiitrallan. They arc ahnibd or rarely herba, either 
■lender or mbuMt, mealy or minutely woolly, bearing chiefly 
alternate leavoa and small greenish flowers which are 
spiked or paiilcled, and are followed by globose or flattened 
berries, often red. General nainea for the species are red- 
berry and eeaberry. Ji, mUardieri is a sea< side shrub with 
somewhat fleshy shoots and leaves, straggling or 5 or d 
feet high, of some use in binding sands. H. haeUUa is the 
■aloopbush, an undershrub with small soft leaves, intro- 
duced at Uong-Kong and elsewhere as f<KMl for cattle. 

rhagou (rag'on), n. [NIj., < Gr. » 

nape.] A type of sponge-structure resulting 
iroTn the modification or a primitive form, as 
an olynthus, by the outgrowth of the endoderm 
into a number of approximatiMy splioric.al cliani- 
bers communicating with tlie exterior by a 
prosopyle and with the para^astric cavity by 
an apopyl© (so© proaopiflc)^ witli conv^^^Hi<)ll of 
the nagollated into pavement 0 ])it helium except 
in the ciiambers. The rbagon occurs os a stage In the 
early development of some sponges, and others exhibit it 
in tlie adult atate. The stnicinrc is named from the grape- 
like fonn of the spherical chainhurs. The term is corrt)- 
lated with eucoti, letieofi, and ejfeun. Also called dytofyem. 

This may lie termed the aphodal or racemose type of 
the Hhagon system, sinc.o the chambers at the ends of the 
aphodi radiating from the excurrent canal lisik like grapes 
on a bunch. W. J. Sollae, Encyc. Itrlt., XXII. 41!). 

rhagonate (rag'o-nat), a. [< rhuf/on + 
Having th© character of ai'hago'n; of or per- 
taining to a rhagon; rhagose. 

rhagose (rag'os), a. (,< Gr. fyd^ a grape, 

+ -one,'] liacomose, as the rhagon type of 
sponge-structure; rhagonate. tV, J. Sollan. 
BnanmaceSB (ram-na'se-COi [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1835), < Ithamnui + -oeeaR.] An order 
of po]y]t)eta]ouH plants of tlie series JimHJlone, 
It is iiTiilke the rest of its cohort CelatitraleH in its valvato 
calyx-lobes, and resemhlcs the relatiHl Ampdidaeesr, or 
grape family, in its suiun lor ovary and the |>osition of its 
stamens opimsiU) iho petals ; it is distinguished by it« 
habit, strongly perigynous stamens, concave petals which 
are not caducous, larger and valvate Mipals, and fruit nut 
a horry. It iucludcs about 475 species, (dassed in 5 irilius 
and 42 genera, widely diffused through warm countries. 
Tliey are comniotily erect trees or shrubs, often thorny, 
hearing undivided alternate or oppositt; stipulate leaves, 
which are often coriaceous and three- to five-nerved. Tin* 
small (lowers are greenish or yellow, (Munmonly in axil- 
lary cymes, which are followed i»y threc-eelled capsultw 
or drupes, someiftncH edible, soaietinies hard and indehls- 
cciit. It is often callod the buckthumi family, from the 
etuiitnon name of Uhamnm, the type genus. See cut un- 
der Jihamnue. 

rhamnaceoUB (ram-na^HhiuH), a, [< Nh. Uhmu- 
nutt + -aeeouN,] Of or pertaining to the order 
Hhamnacew, 

Bhamnese (ram'ne-e), v. pi, [NL. (A. P. de 
Cando]l(^ 1825), < IthamnuH + -e/p.] 'riu* jiriii- 
cipal trilift of the order Rhammecie^ character- 
ized by a dry or ilrujuiceous fruit containing 
throe Htoiips which are inde)ii8<*(?nf. or two- 
valved. Although this name was originally employeil 
for the order, it is lietter to restrict it to the tribe, and 
adopt the later form lUiamnaceir. of Lindley for the ordi- 
nal toitti, as is very generally done. Sou JtiMmnue, Cm- 
nntJiuH, Sageretia, and Pomaderris for the chief among its 
21 genera. 

rhamnegin (ram'iuvjin), n, [< Uhamuvfi + -cf/-, 
an arbitrary syllable, + A ^liicoside 

(C 24 H}|.»Oi 4 ) found in bu<*ktliorn-berri(*s. 

rnanmetin (ram'ne-tin), n. [< lihanmuH + -eU, 
an arbitrary lyllable, + -/w’-^.] A decomposi- 
tion-prodnet from rhamniri. 

rhamnin (ram'nin), n, r< Rhamnm + -*w2.] A 
crystallizable glucoside founci in buckthoni- 
berrios. 

rhamnoxantllill (ram-nok-san ' thin), n, [< NTj. 
Rhamnus + Gr. ^avOdc, yellow, + -f?*2.] Hame 
MfranguUn, 

BhanmOB (ram'nus), n, [NL. (Toiimefort-, 
1700), < L. rhamnos, < Gr. /xifmKi the buck- 
thorn, ChrisPs-thom.] A genus of polyjaet- 
alous shrubs and trees, including the buck- 
thorn, type of the onier Rhamnneetp and of the 
tribe Rnamn-ea, it is chamcterlsod by a thin disk 
sheathing the bell-shaped calyx-tube and liearitig the four 
or five stamens on its margin ; by a free ovary often im- 
mersed within the disk; and by its ini It, an oblong or spheri- 
cal dmpe, surrounded at its base by the small oalyx-tuiie, 
and oontaliiing two, three, or four hard one-soeded stones. 
There are about 66 species, natives of warm and temperate 
reglona, frequent in Europe, Asia, and AmeritA, rare in the 
tropics. They bear alternate petioled and feather-veined 
leaves, which ore either entire or toothed, deciduous ov 
evergreen, and are furnished with small deciduous stip- 
ules. The flowers are in azlllnry racemes or cymes, and 
ire commonly dlceclous in the typical sei^tiun, but not so 
in the principal American M>ecios(the genus Frangula of 
Brongniart), which also differ in their unfurrowed seeds 
and flat fleshy seed-leaves. A general name for the spe- 
cies is budktham, the common buckthorn being H. etUhar- 
Mdtur of the northern Old World, planted and sparingly nat- 
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uralisad In the United States. It is used as a hedge-plant 
lit bark is medlolnsl, like tliat of R. Fran^jula: iU black 
berries afford a now nearly disused uatliartlo, and with 



nranch (if Common Buckthorn (ttkamnus mthar/r, nr) with l-riiii. 
«, feiimln flower ; A, mule flower ; c, leaf, showing the nerviiiinn. 

those of some other species yield by ireatnient. the pigment 
known os eap-greeo. R. J>ranffula, of the same niiMvlty. 
culled biwBk or fterry-bearing alder, alder buckthoru, aiuI 
(blaek) dogwood, affo^s one of the very best giinptiwdei* 
charcoals, while Its bark is an ofileinn] eatliartic. (See 
fraiwula, frangvdin . ) The fruit of R. itfeetnrim and other 
species ftiniis the French, Turkey, or Persian iMTrii^s of tlie 
dyers. (See under Perman.) In Cliiiia the liark of It. tine- 
Uniw (It eHorophtmtu) and it JktmtrintH (It. ufilie) ef- 
fords the famous green indigo, or lokao^ there used to 
dye silks, also introduced at Lyons. (Fur other Old World 
species, seit olatemHe and lotue-tree, .'i.) it CnrolinianuH 
of Uie southern United States is a shnil) or sms 1 1 tn^e, 
iHaHring a sweet and agreeable fruit. Tli(‘ heiTies of It. 
croeeuB of California are much eaten by tlie Indians. It 
CalifomieuH, the I'^allfomla coffee-tree, yields an iiidiiiiK>r- 
tiint coffee-substitute. R. Purshianiu of tiie western coast 
yields the cascara simrada bork (see under bark‘-i\ soine- 
tlmes called ehUtam-oark, whence probably, in view uf the 
hard fine wood, the name ahUtim^WHtd. See lieuriterry, 2, 
and redwood, 2. 

Bhamplialcyon (ram-f arsi-oTi ), n . [N1 i. , < ( 1 r. 

a curved beak, + a/txncjv, the kiiigfislMM*; 
see tthyon^ halcyon.] A genus of AIrrdhihm .' 
same as PelargopsiH, Reicheuhnrh, 18,51. 
BhamphastidaB (ram-fas'ti-fle), n, pi. f N li., < 
Rhamphantm 4- -idie.] A family of picariuii 
birds, typified by the genus Rhnwphaston ; tin* 
toucans. They have a bill of eriomious sixe. though veiy 
light, the interior bony structure being iiighly cuiieelloiis 
and pnoumatic : the tongue is long, slender, and fentlM>ry ; 
the toes are four, yoked in pairs; tlioru are ten tail-fea- 
thers; the vomer is truncate ; the iimnuhriuin stenii is 
pointed ; the clavicles are eeparate ; the carotid is single ; 
the oil-gland is tufted ; and there are no cieea. I'he legs 
are homalogAnatous, and the feet are antiopelinoiis. Tlie 
tail can be thrown up on the back in a peculiar manner. 
Tlie cnttiiig edges of the bill are moitJ or less serraUr, and 
there is a naked space about the eye. The coloration is 
bold and varied. There are iipwai’d of fAt siiceies, con- 
tilled to the warmer parts of contineiital Aniericu. Hie 
leading genus besides Rhamvhojdoe Is l^ierttylowaw. See 
toucan, (tmeaftet, and cuts umier RhrnuphaMtm, Selenidcrn, 
and aracari, 

BhamphastinaB (pam-fas-u'iie), w. pi. [NL., 
< RhamjthastoH Hnee.] If. The Rhnmphasfidu' 
as a subfamily of some oth<‘r family. — 2, A 
subfamily of RhamphasHdeu, cont.riisted with 
PteroglosainsB, 

BhamphastOS (ram - fas os), n. [NL. (Liti- 
nsBUS, 1766, after Aldrovamlus, J5i)9), more 
prop. Rliamphesfas (Gcsiier, 1560) (c*f. Gr. />«//- 
a fisii, prob. the pike), < Gr. pofnjHUy a 
curved beak.] The tyiiicul geinis of Rham- 
phastidsBy formerly eoexteiisive with the fiim- 



Ariel Toucan {.Rhamphastos rtrarl). 

ily, now restricted to lai^e species having the 
bill at a maximum of size, as H. picalm^ the 


toco toucan, or R. arid. Usually written Bam- 
phastos. 

ttluunphobatis (ram-fob'ii-tis), n. [NIi., < Gr. 

a curved beak, 4* /fc/V/c, a flat flsh.] Same 
as Rhinaj 1 (6). 

BhamphocelUfl (ram-fo-se'lus), //. [NL. (l)oiii- 
arest, 1805, as Raniphocclun), < Gr. a 

curved beak, 4- a/////, tumor; altereil to Rham- 
phiWwlHR (Sclater, 1886), on the presumption 
that the secoiul elcMiieiit is < Gr. hvi/m:, hollow.] 
A remarkable genus of tanagors, having the 
rami of the under mandible iiceuliarly tumid 
and colored, and the plnmugo brilliant scarlet 
or yellow^ and black in the male. There are 
abfiut 12 spades, all of South America, espe- 
cially Brazil, as R. bmHUiun and R.jacapa, 

BhampbOCOttidSB (ram-fn-kot'i-de), m. pi. 
[NL., < Rhamphocottun 4* -Uliip.] A family of 
iiiail“L*lic('k(Hl acanthoptcrygian fishes, repre- 
sented by the genus RhamphocottuR. The laxly 
is conipruMsed, and the bund also comprussod aiul with a 
projecting snout; there are a short spinous and oblong 
soft doi'Hul fliiB. and the veiitruls are Mitliabdomiiial and 
imiierfoct. 

BhamphocottinaB (ram^fo-ko-trne), w. pi. 
[NL., < Rhaniphoroitm 4- -/wa?.] The Rhanh 
phoeoitUliv. eonsidiTcd as a subfamily of Cot- 
tUlw. 

Rhampbocottoidea (ram*^fo-ko-toi'dv-|!.), n.pl. 
[NJj., < Rhamphocolhtn 4- -oidea.] A super- 
family of mail-eluM'ked aeanthopterygian fishes, 
represented by tin' family RhnmphovoWdte, and 
liistingiiislu'd by the development of the post- 
tiunporal bones. 

BhampbocottUS (nim-fo-kot 'us), IZ. [NL. 
(Giintlier, 1874), < Gr. a curved beak, 

4- Azirroi;, a river-fish, ]>erhiips the bullhead or 
miJIerV-tliiimb: see ('otiun.] A genus of mail- 
(‘lH‘(‘ketl fishes having a projecting snout, typ- 
iciil of the family RhamphovotUdfc. The only 
known spi'eles, It. riehardemi, is an inhabitant of the 
colder waterM of the eiu'itlc coiiKt of North America. 


Rhampbodon (ram'fo-doii), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
1831, as Ramphodoii),^(\r. a curved beak, 

4* hihix (odoiT-) = K. tooth.] A j^t‘Jiiis of .7Vo- 
vhitUUv, so calletl from tlie serration of the bill 
of the male; the saw-billed liamiriing-birds, as 
the Hraziiiiui 7/. vuriioc synonymons with (Vry- 

PUSf 1. 

rbampboid ( I*am * foid ), a. f < G r. jjafnji/.uh/c, beak- 
shaped, < l)n/i(fH)r, a eiirviHl beak, 4* r/doz;, form.] 
Beak-shaped .^Rhamphold cusp, a cusp on a plane 
iMirve, where the two branches lie on tlie same side of the 
tangent at the cusp; the union of an ordinary cusp; an 
intlexiou, a blnodt*. and a bitangciit. 

Rbampboleon (rinii-fo'Ie-on), u. [NL., < Gr. 

a curved beak, 4* >./wi», a lion: see lion, 
and ef. vhamvlvon.] A genus of tdiameleons, 
liaving the tail iioii-prelituisile. R, spectrum is 
a Madagascan spf’eies. tiiinlhvr, 1874. 
Rbampbomicron (ram-fo-mik'ron), y. [NL., < 
Gr. fni/opocr a curvetl beiik, 4* fnhfm:, little.] A 
notable genus of Trorhilid/r, ineluding large 
hnniiriing-birds with short weak bill, no crest, 
ami a beard of ptuideni metallic feathers, rang- 
ing from tlic‘ ITnitiMi Mtates of Colombia to Bo- 
livia. ii*. stay try i and R, herrani are examples. 
They are known ns fhoryhtlls. 

RbampborbsmcbinSB (ram^fp-riiig-ki'ne), n. pi. 
[NL., < Rhmyphorhyychus 4- -vna?.] A subfamily 
of jiterodaetyls, typilied by the gtmus Rhamphtt- 
rhyychns, 

rbampborbraebine (mm-fo-ring'kin ), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Rhonrphorhynvhitue. 

RbampborbynebUB (ram-fo-ring'kns), w. (NL., 

< Gr. a curved b<*ak, 4- a b(>ak, 

snout.] A genus of pteroihietyls, differing 
from Pterodarlyltui in having tlie tail very long 
with immobile* vortebne, flic metiiearpiis less 
than half as long as tin* for<‘arni, tind the ends of 
the jaw produced into a toothless beak which 
was probably sliealhed in horn. One of the 
species is R, ffennyhiffi. 

RbampbOBidaS (rum’-fos'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Rhamphosns 4- -id.r.] A fiiniily of extinct, 
hefnibraiichiate fishes, represented by the ge- 
nus Rhayiphosvs. They had nomial anterior vertebne, 
plates on the inifx) nnd HlioiildorH only, n tiibifnnii mouth, 
suhthonicfc viMiirulH, »iid a lionuil spine behind the nu- 
chal platef. They lived in the Eocene seas. 

RbampboBUB ( ram ' fp-siis ), 7/ . [NL. ( Agassiz ), 
witli term, -tfsus (see -owe), < Gr. Jt/i/oftoc, a curved 
beak.] An extinct genus of hemibranchiale 
fishes, representing the family Rhamphoyidm. 
rbaxnpboibeca (rara-fr)-t.he'k‘|lL ti. ; pi. rham- 
jfhotherjspi-m). [NI^.,* < Gr. /o«//0oc> a curved 
iM»ak, 4- fd/K?/y a sheath.] in fmnth.y the integ- 
ument of the whole beak, of wbicli the rhino- 
theca, dertrothoca, and. giiathotheca are parts. 



rhamphothacal 

rhanphothecal (rain-fo-tho'kal), fi, [< rham- 
photMxa 4- -«/.] Khmithiii^'or t'overinj? IIki 
beak, rh itilej^unieni; of or pertiiiniii^ to lh(^ 
rliainphothcea. 

BhamphUSCi'aiii'fuH), }/. [NL, f< 'Inirville, 17UK, 
RH Itamphm)y < (jlr, , a ciirvoi] beak, j A 

((oniiH of eoleopleroiiH iiiKecls, Tijiine to 

tlie7f/ia/R;)/oV///^,but iiHuully plu(*<‘«| in ttn* family 
(yUrctiHonidw, bavins a frw bluropeun HjK'eioH. 

rhaphe. n. Sc^c^ rapin', 

Bhapmdla, Bhaphidiidse. Sen napitidia, ete. 
Bhaphidopsis (raf-i-dop'ms), H, |NJ.. (Gor- 
Htaocker, 1855), < Gr. potjur {fnidmS-), neodlo, + 
faee, RHpeel . J A ^eiiiis of f'XeluHiv'eJy Af- 
rican loiij^ieorn beetles, of l•lovell known Bpo- 
oicH, generally of h:iii<lMonie eoloration. 
BhapmOSaurUB (mf^' i-p-sa'rus), //. LNL., < Gr. 
pd<j>ioVy a little neeille or pin (dim. of iMKfuijy 
needle, pin), + nurpoi, n, li/.ard.l A ^fenuH of 
fosHil lizards of iJie Gri'taeemis neriod, so called 
from the acieiilar t e(‘l li. I Fsnaliy Itaphiomurun, 
rhaphis, a. See raphis. 

Bhapidophyllum (rap'i-dp-fil'nm), 71 , fNli. 
(Wfoidlaiid and DrmU*, IH7(i),<Gr./wi7r/f(/>a7reJ-), 
a rod, 4* (,'»/'> >f>r, leaf. J A ^('Iiiik of palms of tlm 
t.ribe ( 'itruplirw. if. Ih cliaructeriztMi by Klobose, partly 
diiucieiiH fiowciu willi three broad and iiiibriuatud potuls, 
Bix Ht4mi(aiH with Iuiki: linear and verHatile anthorH,und an 
ovary of tliree free ovoid earpelo, tapering Into o sliort re> 
curved HtiKinu, only one carpel iiBually ripeninK. foriniiiK 
nonc-Heedud niittipped by a perHlatuntBiibterininal ntiania 
and conifMJHed of u hard uraat covered withn tIbrouH purl* 
carp which Ih clad In a Unimc wool. It is diRtliifmlBlied 
from the allied and widl-known aenus ChmiufntpH by the 
fruit and by lU HpiiuiR. 'J'he only HpecicH. It. JipHtrix 
(ChaifMrrofut ilnKtnr), Ih tiie blue pninietto <»f Kloiidu, 
etc., a low puliii w'ith the leavcH deeply jdaited ami cul, 
and the iiiiiiute Hatfron llowerH Hesuile on the liranchcH of 
the two tf» five BpudicoH, which are Hiirroiiiided by woolly 
BuathuH. See tdue jHilntetto, under iKHimiUt. 

Bnapis (ra'pis), a. [NG. (LinniiMis liliiiH, 1789), 
BO called in allusion to the \vand-lilv(^ stem; <Gr. 

a rod.] A tconus of palms of tin' tribe 
CoruphviV, It Ih characterized by a fruit of one bi three 
■man ohovoid one<Heedeii curpelH, eaeli tipped by ii tcrini- 
iial Ntyle, with a iteahy pericarp whicli Im liltroiiH within, 
and with a Hoft etidocari). ami by Ihiwera tiioHtly diaadoiiH, 
BOMMtle and Holibiry on the Mlcnder hruneheH of a leafy hou- 
dix, with u thruc-cleft valvutc corolla, untherB opuiiuig 
outward, and three diHtliiet ovary-cariiclH iKiriie on an 
uUmnated pedicel or cairpophore. 'riiere art* 4 or U BpeeicB, 
nativett of fhina and .lupaii. They are low palniri with 
reoddike BteinB HjirliiKinu up in tleiiHe tiifta from thoHanie 
root, each Htem wrapi»e<l in a network of tlherH which are 
thu rcinnaiiiM of lenf-Hlieatliw. They hear alternate and ter- 
minal roiindlMli leaveH, iiTe.f;ularly and radlatcly parted 
Into linear, wedire-ahaped, or elliptieal Hep:inent8 with con- 
BplcuoiHtraiiHverHe veiiia. 'I'heyellowiMh llowera are borne 
on H Hpadix which ia HhorNT than the Icavea and Ih Mheuth- 
ud aloiiu ita axiH with decidiioiia bractH, the whole at tlrat 
incloaeu within two or three memluaiioiiM apathca. The 
Blender afenia of It. jUOH'UiJ’itritm. tlie ffround-rataii, are 
available for nuineroua iiaeM (hco rnian\ and the plant ia 
one of the heat for table decoration. It. humilift Ih a beau- 
tiful apeciea, rare in cidlectioiiH. 

rhapontic (ra-]uni'1 ik), u. [= ( )F. rheaponHipw 
r= Sp. rapihi'lico = Fp;. ruiponto :=^ It. raponlieo, 
< L. rhapontirmn, rha Ponticuin, rhubarb, 
lit. ‘Pontic rlin.’: see rha. and Poaiiv^ and cf. 
rhubarb,'] Uindiarb: chiefly in phar, in com- 
position, rha pout 

Tliapsode (rap'sod ), //. [= P. rapsodr. rhapsode 
= Sp. rapsoda = 11. rapsodtty < Gr. iHnjH.MSor, a 
writtM* of epic poet ry, a. bard who rocitos poetry, 
lit. ‘one who strinj^s or joins soJi>i:s topothcr,' < 
fslirmr stitch lopfctluM*, fasten tofrethor, 

4* tfiAtp Hoiij;, ode: s(*(^ odcG] A rhnj>sodist. 

I venture <•<» think that the rhaptuHh'M Incurred the dla- 
pleoBuru of KhdHllnmeH l»y reclfinu, not the Homeric Iliad, 
nut the Ilomorlc Tliehaia and MpiKoni. 

Urutr, JliHt. (ireece, 1. ai, note. 

rhapsoderf (rap'Hp-df*r), h. [ < rhapsode + 

A riiapsodist. 

Ity this (mcaaion IpriiitiiiK my own iM»emR| 1 nin made a 
rhafMKHler of mine own niHH, and that eopt me more dlli- 
gonco to Book thtun than it did t4i make them. 

iSmne, U'ttcrs. li. 

rhapsodic ( nifi > sod ' ik )y a. f = F. raiisodi(jm\ 
rhapsodhpu'y < Gr. im^HMSiKoc^ < /Kii/>a>dm, rnapsody : 
see rhapsodp.'] Same as rhapsodieal. 
rhapsooicai (rap-.sod'i-kal), a, f< rhapsodic 4- 
-ff/.J Of, pertaining to, or consislin^ of rhap- 
sody; of the iiatun^ of rhapsody ; hence, ent lin- 
siastic to extravaj^nnee; exajfjjerafed in senti- 
ment and expression : f?nshinjr. , 

They IPiynne'B w'orkBl . . . hy the Kenerolity of Hcholara 
are lookcil uimii to bo mther riijtHtHh'ati and eonfused than 
any way iMiIitt' or conciHo. Wo(mI, Athenu) Oxon., II. 4 :m>. 

The <xiofl of ,T4Min Haptinte KouRBeau . . . ore nniniatml, 
with(»ut being rhajmHueat. , 11. Dlair, Rhetoric, xxxix. 

rhapsodically (rap-sod'i-kal-i), adv. III the 
manner of rhapsody, 
rhapsodise, r. See rhapsodic. 
rhapsodist (ra]»'so-di.st ), u. f= F. rapsodisiCy 
rhapsodiste = Sp. It. rapsodista ; as rhapsode 
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4- -w/.] 1, Among the ancient Gree^, one 

who composed, recited, or sang rliapsodies ; es- 
)ieoially, one who made it his profession to re- 
citer or sing the compositions of Homer and 
other epic poetH, 

While the laitor {the poet) sang, tudely or chiefly, hiB 
own cuuniNMltionB to the accompahiment of his lyre, the 
rhapsadiM . . . rehearfled . . . tlie js terns of othem. 

W, Mure, Lang, and Lit. of Anc. Greece, li. ii. § 4. 

The rhapmidist did not, like the early mlnHtrul, use the 
acconipaiiimont of Uie harp: he gave the vorBes in a flow- 
ing recitative, beating in hlR hand a branch of laurel, the 
symbol of Apollo's insplratiijii. Mnrye. Ihrit., XI. 187. 

2. One who recites or sings verses for a liveli- 
hood; ono who makes and recites verses ex- 
tempore. 

As to the origin of this fharvesil lumg — whether it came 
in itH actual state from the hrain of a single rhapmdist, or 
was grudiially iierfecicd by a HcluHtl or BttcceHHion of rhnp~ 
mliilii- 1 am ignorant. Gtn/rge JSlvd.^ Adam Hude, llli. 

3. One who sj teaks or writes with exaggerated 
sentiment or expression; one. wdio expresses 
liimself with more enthusiasm than accuracy 
or logical connection of idtnis. 

IiOt me HBk um rlutpmdist, ‘*if yon have nothing . . . 
hilt the beauty and excellency and loveliticHR of virtue to 
prciu'h, . . . ,und . . . no future rewards or puniRlimentR 
. . . —how many . . . viciouB wretchcH will you ever re- 
claim Y" Wuttft, Improvement of Mind, 1. x. fi lb 

rliapBOdistic (rait-so-disMik), a. [< rhapsodist 
4* -ic.] Haine as rftapsodieai. 

rhapsodize (rap'sft-dl/.), r.; pre.t. and pp. rhap- 
soilizcdy ppr. rhapsodiziufj, f < rhapsode 4- -t.rc.] 

1, intrans. To roeite rliapHf>di(‘s; actasarhap- 
sodist; hence, i<» express one’s self with poetic 
enthusiasm; speak with an intensoness or ex- 
aggeration due to strong feeling. 

You will think me rltaptutdiMny ; but . . . one cannot 
flx one’s eyuH on the eommoitcHl natural production with- 
out fliidiiig ftNMi for a ratiiblltig fancy. 

./anc AtaSen, MaiiBlleld Park, xxii. 

Walter, the young Franconian kiiighl, with hlM rham*- 
disinit and luve inaking, needB u rcprcHcntativo with a 
good voice and a good appearance. 

Ttw Acadrmy, No. 80K, p. 48. 

H, trails. To sing or narrate or recite as a 
rhapsody; rehearse in t he luaniierof a rhapsody. 

TTpon the banks of the Garonne, . . . where I now sit 
rhrtjsuHlizitiy all these aifairH. 

Stjtrne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 28. 

Also spellcMl rhapsodise. 

rhapsodomancy (rap'so-do-mau-si), n, [< F. 
rhapsodomanew Sp. Pg. rapsodomanciay < Gr. 
/la^XfsU^y a rhapsodist (set* rhapsode), 4- pavniay 
divination.] Jhvitiation by nuuins of verses. 

There were varlouB methudB of practiBlng this rhofunt- 
dfuna-ncy. Hoinetiiiies they wrote severHl vitbhr (»r hoii- 
teiiceB of a poet on so many pieces of wchmI, itaper, or tlie 
like, shook them h^ether In an urn, and drew out one. 

. . . HometimeB they ciisi dice on a table on which verHCB 
were written, and that on which the die lodgiul (amtaiii- 
ed the prediction. A thini nianiier whh by opening a book, 
and pitching on some versi' at llrHt Bight. 'I'liiH metliod 
they partioiilarly called Hie S«irit!H Piwmwiliins ami after- 
wards, according to the jioet Hiiib made ubc of, Sortes 
lloinericw, Bortes Virgillanie, «Krc. Jteen, ('yclo]mHiia. 

rhapsody (rap'stl-di), w.; ])1. rhapsodies (-diz). 
[Formerly also rhapsodic, rapsodie; < OF. rap- 
sodiVy F. rapsodie, rhapsodic = Hp. Pg. It. raj>- 
sodidy < Ti. rhapsoduiy < Gr. p«i/«,id/nr, tho reciting 
of epic poetry, a part of an f*i>ic recittMl at u 
t ime, a rhapsody, a tirade, < fsi^Hyshc, a rhapso- 
dist; see rhapsode.'] 1. The rt^cit.ationof epic 
poetry; hence, a short epic poem, or such a 
part of a longer epic as ctuild bo recited at 
one time; as, the lioineric rhapsodies. 

A rhapsody 
Of Iloiiier'g. 

B. Jonson, tr. of Hontce’B Art of Poetry, 1. 184. 

Jlhapsody, originally nmdied to the iKuiionHof thu iKxmi 
habitually allotted to dltrorent performera in the order of 
recital, aftcrwanli transferred to the twenty-four luNikH 
into which each work [the Iliad and the OdyHHcyl was 
]icrmanently divided by the Alexandrian gratnmariHnB. 

W. mure, Ijuig. and Lit. of Am*.. Greece, 11. IL IT). 

2, Tlie exaggerated expression of real or af- 
fected feeling or enthusiasm; an outbiirsi of 
extravagant admiration or regard; especially, 
a poetic composition marked rather by exag- 
gt*rated sentiment or fancy than by sober, con- 
nected thought. 

Then my breast 

Should warble airs whoso idiapsfodies should feast 
The ears of sorapblmo. Quarles, Rmblums, iv. 15. 

8pend all tho pow'rs 
Of rant and rhapsody in virtue's praise. 

Cowper, Task, v. «77. 

8. In musiCy an instrumental composition in ir- 
regular form, somewhat like a caprice, im- 
priiinptu, or improvisation, though properly 
more important: ns, Liszt’s Hungarian rhapso- 
dies. — 4t. Any rambling composition; a cento; 
lienee, a medley ; a jumble. 


rheniatie 

O, inoh a deed 

As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion mokes 
A rhapsody at words. Shot., Hamlet, ill. 4. 48. 

He was very light-headed, and had uttered nothing but 
a rhapsody of nonsense all tlie time ho stayed In the room. 

FUdding, Joseph Andrews, L 18. 

rhatany, n. See ratany. 

rhaw, n, [W. rhawy a shovel, spade.] A mea- 
sure of peat in Wales, 140 or 120 cubio yards. 

Bhe (re), n. A variant of Ma. 

Bhea^ (re'ft), n. [= F. m^Cy < L. Meay < Gr. 

Khoa (see def. 1).] 1 . In anc. myth.y a 

daugliter of Uranus and Ge, or Heaven and 
Earth, wife and sister of Kronos, and mother 
of various divinities. 

However intimate the oonnectlon, however incxtiicahlo 
the confusion lietweeii thu Great Mother and Rhea, even 
down to late days the memory remained that they were 
not in origin one and the same. 

Uarrism and Verrall, Ancient Athens, p. 6L 

2. [NL.] In oniith.: (a) The only (^nus of 
Hheidna; the only American genus of living ra- 
lite birds; the only three-to(»d ostriches. R. 
amerieana is the common American ostrich, avestruz, or 



South AmertLan Ostrich {fthea amerteattn). 


naiidu. R. daraini is a second very distinct species, Borne- 
times placed in another genus, Pterociu^inis, owing to the 
extensive feathering of the legs. R. nuinrorhyneha is a 
third gpeciuB, which is closely related tji the first, (ft) 
[1. e.] An American ostrich. — 3. The fifth sat- 
ellite of Hat urn. 

rhea'*^ (rc'jj), n. [Also rheea ; E. Ind.] Tho 
rainio-plaiit or -fiber. 

BlieSB (re'e), n. pi. [NL., pi. of lihea^y 2.] A 
superfamily ^oup, by Newton made an order, 
of extant ratite bMs, including only the Bhei- 
dWy or family of the American ostriches, 
rhea-fiber (re'jj-fl'^b^*r), W. Same as rawie. 
rhea-graSB (re'il-grhs), n. The ramie-plant. 
See ramie. 

rheebok, n. A corrupt spelling of reehoh. 
rbeic (re'ik), a. [< F. rhiHque; as liheim'd 4- 
-iV?.] Pertaining to or derived from rhubarb. 
— RlielC add, Oi 5 lTio<b. the yellow eristalllne granular 
matter of rliuhnrn, protmred from the plant by extraction 
with potash Boliit ion, jireelpltation with hydrochloric acid, 
and purifleation by crystallizing from a solution in chloro- 
form. Also culled rheinie aeid and ehrysophanic add. 
Bbeidae (ro'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < Jihea^ 4- -idie.] 
A family of living ratite birds confined to 
America and having three toes, tyinfied by the 
genus Khea ; tho nandus or American ostriches. 
There is an Ischlac symphyBla l>eneath the sacral verto- 
hnr, hut no pubic ByniphyBis; the niaxillopalalines are 
free from tho vomer ; the carotid is single, slnlBiral ; the 
lower larynx is specialized and has a pair of intrinsic syr- 
iiigeal niuBcIcB ; the ambiens is present: the gall-bladder 
is ahHcnt ; tho wing-bonea are unusually well developed 
for ratito birds ; and the manus has three digits, 
rbein (re'iw)* W. [< Rheum"^ 4* -tw2.] Same as 
rhvie acid (which see, under rime). 
Bbein-berxy (rfn'ber^i), n, [Also Rhine-berry; 
early mod. E. rheyn-herric; appar. accom.< MD. 
reyn-hesie, also r\fn-hcsf€, 1). rQn-hesde, black- 
berry, =s G. rheinbevre (Webster^ as if ‘Rhine- 
berry’ (ber^ growing along the Rhine f); < 
MD. reyn-yri}n-y occurring also, appar., in other 
plant-names, namely reyn-bloemcy rijn-bloeme 
(D. rijnbloeme)y cudweed; reynweydcy also reyn~ 
wilghCy rijnwilghe^ privet; reynvaereny reynvaer 
(D! reinvaar)y tansy; the element reyn-y ryw-, 
being uncertain.] The common buckthorn, 
rbematic (re-mat'ik), a, and n, [< Gr. /nipan- 
xdc, belonging to a verb, < a word, a verb, 
lit. ‘that which is said or spoken,’ < ipeivy elpetVy 
say, speak ; see rhetor and verb,] I, a. Pertain- 
ing to or derived from a verb. 
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finch [i^eotiTei In u nre derived from verbs de- 
serve the precedence. And these, to avoid the amblgu- 
onsneu of the term verbal I ehsll take leave to denomi- 
nate rlunmUic, J . JJott, Adjectives In -oMs* p. 47. 

n. n. The doctrine of propositionB or aen- 
teiioes. Coleridge. 

Eheini8h(re'mi8h),rt. r< + -itf/fl.] Per- 
taining to KheiniH or lieima, a city of nortii- 
eastem France.—Bhamiah veraloiL the version of 
the New Testament in the Donay BlbleT^fioe BibU. 
rhonet, An erroneous form of 
Bhonifih (ren'ish), a. and n, [< G. rhebiisch, 
MHG. rinittch, rimsch, rimeh (= D. rijneeh ss 
Dan. rhinsh « 8w. rhenek), < Hhein, MUG. 
iftw, OHG. Bin, Hrtn (= D. Hiju = ME. Bin) 
(L. Bhenm, Gr. 'P;;w>c), the Rhine; a name 
prob. of Celtic origin.] I. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Rhine, a river of Europe which 
rises in Switzerhind, traverstjs Germany and 
the Netherlands, and empties into the North 
Bea. — Rhenish architecture, the local form assumed 
by Romanesque or rouud-arohed arch 11001111*0 in tlie 
eleventh and twelfth centuries in the regions bonloriiig 
upon the Rhine. The earliest cliurches seem to have 


rheOBC^C (rfi-^-skopMk), a. [< rheoseope + 
•AC.] Bame as Rheosooplo limb, 

the gastroonemius of the frog with sciatic ncm* attached, 
used to show the variations of electric ciirreiits. as in 
another similar preparation when its nerve is stiiniilated. 
rheostat (rd'ri-stat), «. [< Gr. in tv, flow, + 
craroi*, verbal adj. of ifnavat, stniid: sco static.] 
In electromagnetism, an instnimont for r(*gii- 
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Rheni&h Architectiire.— Apse of the Chiirchof the Aimtlcs, Cohx^nc. 

been circular; the circular original in the later rectangular 
type may perhaps he represented by the semicircular west- 
ern apse in addition to that at the east end, oliuracteristic 
of those regions. In buildings of this style sniiill circular 
or octagonal towers arc frequent. ArcadtKl galleries be- 
neath the eaves, and richly carved capitals, often resem- 
bling Bysaiitfnu work, are among flic most beautiful fea- 
tiiroH. The Rliuiiish buildings ore, however, despite much 

n and niHiilfost suitability to ilielr inirpose, inferior 
design and ornament to those of the French 
manesque. - - RbenlBll Wine. See wim, 

II. n. Rhine or RIiotiihIi wine. See wine. 

A’ poured a flagon of JU^nUh on my head once. 

Hhak., Hamlet, v. 1. 1»7. 

rheochord (re'o-kdrd), n. [< Gr. flow, + 
Xopt^, a chord : see chord.] A metallic' wire 
used ill measuring the resistance or varying 
the strength of an electric current, in firopor- 
tion to the f^eater or less length of it insorteil 
in the circuit. 

BheoideflB (re-oi'de-e), n. pi. [NL., < Bhea^ + 
-oideai,] The liheidm rated as a superfamily; 
same as Bhcm. 

rheometer (r^om'e-t6r), n. [Also reometer; 
= F. r1t6om6tre; irreg. < Gr. fwtv, flow, + fuTpnv, 
a measure.] 1. An instrument for measuring 
an electric current; an electrometer or gal- 
vanometer. — 2. An instrument for measuring 
the velocity of the blood-flow, 
rheometric (rd-o-met'rik), a. [< rheometer + 
-tc.] Pertaining to a rheometer or its use; 
galvanometric. 

rheometrv (re-om'e-tri), n. [As rheometer -f 
‘.V^J 1. In math., the differential and integral 
calculus; fluxions. — 2. The measurement of 
electric currents ; galvanomotry. 
rheomotor (re'o-mo-tor), n. [< Gr. /wiv, flow, 
4* L. motor, a mover.1 Any apparatus, as an 
eloctrio battery, by which an electric current 
is originated. 

rheophore (re'o-fdr), n. [Also reophore; < Gr. 
I>eiv, flow, + -^poc, < ^peiv ss E. bear^.] A gen- 
eral name given by Ampere to the conduct;Or 
joining the poles or a voltaic cell. 
rheOfiOOpe (rS'^kop), n. [< Gr. fwiv, flow, 4 
UKOTTcZv, view.]’ An instrument by which the 
existence of an electric current may be ascer- 
. tained; an electroscope. 



Rheostat. 

/f, rraiik : A fipring and ratchet for prrvetiliu); nititiuii in the wri,ii|>’ 
direction; c, K{>rlng lor other liarrrt or lylindcr; #/. iinii cnndiiLtint; 
cvlliiiler; r, wire;/ and A, ci.ntucl-sprlnps for rarryim; riirrf'.'.t in 
and frutii Utuiing'|H>stftxrniid t; A, stiile for slum Itii; iiuinliLmt rr-v 
olutiuiib: t, coiulucting cylinder; J, pin fur Lr€tnk when n-vcrbin;; 
iiiution. 

lating or a<i justing a circuit- ho that any re- 
quired degree of resistance may be ivaintained ; 
a resiHtn neo-coil. Heo resistance, 11. 
rheostatic (re-o-staiMk), a. [< rheostat 4 -/r.]** 
Pertaining or relating to a rheostaf : incor- 
rectly iiHod to note a device of Plante’s, whicli is 
essent ially a commutatoi*, by means of vvliicli 
the grouping of a number of so(*oTidary r*eIlH 
can be rapidly changed. 

In the aocoiid claiia naturally flgiirc Indiiclion collti. 
ITaiitC’ti rheostatic machine, ana the aecoadHry ImttorleH. 

A*. Ittispitaiier, Rluctriuity (Iitkih.). p. i(U. 

rheostatiCB (rc-o-stat'iks), n. jPJ of rheo- 
static (see -ics).] The statics of fluids; hydro- 
statics. 

rheotannic (re-o-taiPik), a. [< Hhenm'^ 4 tan- 
nic.] UHod only in the phrase below. —Rheo- 
tannic acid, a variety of tannic »cid found 

1(1 rhubarb. 

rheotome (re'p-tom), w. [< Gr. /x/r, flow, 4 
< Ttpvnv, rapeiv, cut.) A device by 
means of which an electric circuit can he jie- 
riodic.ally intemipted; an inteiTupter. 
rheotrope (re'o-trop), n. [Also rcofrope ,* < Gr . 
/avr, flow, 4- -r/wwoi;, < rptirnc, turn. ) An in- 
strument for periodically changing tlie direc- 
tion of an electric current. Faraday. 
rheotropic (rd-o-lrop'ik), a. [< Gr.'/w//-, f1ow% 
4 rpoTriHoQ, TptKfiv, turn: see tropic.] In hot., 
determined in ii.«i direction of grow th by a cur- 
rent of w'ater. Bee rhcolropism. 
rh0Otropi8m(re-ot'ro-piziii), n. f< rheotrop{iv) 
4* -ixM/.J In boL, a term introtluced by .Idiissoii 
to denote the effect of a current of will er iijioii 
tin* direction of idaiit-gi’owth. in Runin imuhsh tba 
plant growH with the curnuit, then exlilliltlng poultive 
rheotropisni ; In aotiie cohob agaliiBt the ciirront, exhibit- 
ing negative rheotroplBin. 

rheBian(re^8hi-aij),<f. [< r//f’.s7/.v4-(V///.] Char- 
acteristic of the rnesiis ; monkey-liki*: as, rhe- 
/fiua antics. Literary World, Oel. fli, 
rhesus (re'sus ), w. < L. Uhesns . < ( 1 r. 'JV/mx;, 

a king of Thracia, a river of the Trons, a river 
in Bithynia, etc.] 1, A niucuqni*, Macavns 
rhesus, one of the sacred monkeys of India. 
It iB IStneheBlong, 
tho tail (( or 8 Inoh* 

OH, and moHtly of 
a yellowish-brown 
color. It is a near 
relative of the com- 
mon Javan uia- 
cwiiie, M. etf^Homol- 

a of the Malay 
, M. jumieshri- 
nun, Olid of t he iNin- 
iiet-maoRfjue or 
luunga, if. Bimeuii; 
and ill Home re- 
spects, as lengtli of 
tail and formation 
of tho « bonnet,” 
holds an iiitcnue- 
diate iKiNltlon be- 
tween the extremes In this lami; and varied genus. The 
rhesus Is widely distributod In India, IniUi in the hill-coun- 
try and on the plains, where It is known by the native 
name bunder. Jt runs into soveral varieties, which have 
received teohnlcal specific nniiics, iiiid is among the mon- 
keys commonly seen in xoOloglcal gardens and menageries. 
2. [cap.] [NG.] In n/ommal., namo ns Afaca- 
cus. — 8. [rtf/i.] In cnlom., a genus of coleop- 
terous insects. Lacordaire, 1869. 

R hfi Uflm, n. and n. Bet* UhsBtian. 

Bhdtic, a. Bame as Bluetie,. 
rheM^te, «. Bee rhmtm te. 
rhetor (ro'tpr), «. [< ME. rethor, < OF. refer, 
F. rhSteur = It. retore, < L. rhetor, a teacher 
of oratory, a rhetorician, also an orator, < Gr. 
a speaker, orator, < epeiv, tipetv (pret. 
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Rhcsu!i Monkey {Afantt mi rhfSHf). 


npf)Ka ; ^fep), say, speak : sen verb . ] 1 , A rheto- 
rician; a master or teacher of rhetoric. 

Myn English eck Is inpiifllelnit ; 

It moste ben a rff/i»>r excel li-ni. 

That eoiide liin colours longing for iliat art, 

If lie Hliolde hir diserivon every (lart. 

Chuuerr, 8()uire'B 1’ale, I. .’lO. 

Your liearing, wliat is It but os of a rhetor at a desk, to 
oommetid or disliktiY 

Ilatnnwnd. WorkB, IV. .014. (Lathaw.) 

2. Among the ancient Greeks, an orator, specif- 
ically— (a) One who made it Ills oeciiiHitlon to speak Iti 
Uie ucclesia or puidic nssemlily, and oftoii to devote him- 
self imutticiully to sonie particular iirancli of the admin, 
istration; a iHditical' orator or statesman, (b) One who 
made it liis oconpiitlon U> prepare speocliea for other citi- 
Eeiis to deliver in their own cases in coiiil, and to teach 
tlii>ni how to deliver them, act ns an advocate, give in- 
stnietioii in the art of rhetoric, and deliver panegyrics or 
epiflictlc orations ; hence, a professor of rlietoric ; a rheto- 
ric la 11. 

Tliey are (and that CHiinot he otlicrwiso) of tlie same pro- 
fession witli the W/(7eri/'S Iread rheUtrenf J at Koine, as much 
used to defend tlie wrmig ns to protect and iiiaiiitnin the 
most utniglit cause. Itj). Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 72. 

WliHii a private citlicen had to appitar before court, the 
rheUvr who wrote tlie sficuch for him often tried to make 
liiiii ap(H>ar iit his best. Ainer. Jtmr. qA Philol., VI. 341. 

rhetoriant, a. [ME. rcthonjen ; < rhetor 4* -ian.] 
Khctoricai. 

The suasion of swetenessc refhori/en. 

Chaucer, Boiaiiltis, II. prose 1. 

rhetoric ( rct-'or-ik ), n. 1 Early mod. E. rhetorick, 
rvthorgvk : < ME. retorikr, rrthorgkc, rotorgke, 
retorj/k (also rvlhorivc, iifl.cr E. rhi toricc), < OF. 
rhetorUptc, rcvtnrigne. F. rhcUmqne = Pr. retho- 
rica = Sp. rctorira = Pg. rhetor ica = It. rrhmea, 
rcttorica, < Jj. rhetorica (sc. ars), also rhcUtrice, 
< Gr. /)//rop/A//(sc. tlic rliclorical art., fcm. 

of piiTofUhoy (> \j. rhetoriens), of or ^lortaining to 
iL spoiikor or orator, riici orical, < lujTup, a spoak- 
cr, orator: see rhetor.] 1. Tlu' art of dis- 
course; the art of using laiigiiagi^ so as to in- 
flu(*nc«' others. Rhetoric is that art wlifcli coiislsts in 
a systeniatic use of tlie teclinleal means of liitliieiicing the 
minds, iniaginations, emol bais, and act Ions of others hy the 
use of lungiiugc*. I'rimarlly, it is tin' art of oratory, with 
iiiehision ofisitli comiMiHit'ion and delivery; sccoiidarlly, 
it also Jncliidi's written composition ami rocitntloii. It is 
also used In narrower senses, so ns to present tiio idea of 
eonipositloii aloiii*. or tlie idea of orutoiical iiejiv«ry(ulocii- 
tion) alone, Eiyiiiologiually, rlietoric is tlie art, or rather 
tile tecfmies(Ttxi'i'/, soinewliat dltfeivnt in scope from our 
art), of the rhetor— that is, either the poiiuliir (iHiiltlcal) 
orator or the Judicial and proreshloiial rtieior. Accord- 
ingly, uneient writers rcgai dud It mainly as the artof per- 
Hiiusloii, and Homctliingof tlds view almost always atiiiches 
to the word even in modern use, h(» that it appears to be 
more or less Inappropriate to use rhetoric of inerts scioii- 
titic, didactic, or ex|M>sitoi-y composition. I'lie edement 
of persuasion, or at least of intliienecof thoiigbt, belongs, 
however, to sneli eonipoBitioii also In so far as aueurato 
and widl'iirranged statement of views lends to iltclr adop- 
tion or rejection, the veiy object of instruction Involving 
this, thi tile utiier iiaiid, isietry and epidiutle oratory 
chieliy iiddresH the imagination and i niotloiis, while the 
nu»st Imisa'tunt in'unehes of oratory (deliberative and ju- 
dicial oratoiy; iippiMil espoeialiy to tin* mind and emotions 
with a view to intliiencing inimedhile action. The theory 
or science iinderiylng tlie art of rhetoric, and sometimes 
culled hy tin* same name, is ('SMeniially u creation of the 
ancient Greeks. Ithetoric was eiiltivated on its more 
practical side Itrst of nil by the einiler rhetors (sfi-calleil 
“sophists ") and onitors (Knipedocles- considered the in- 
ventor of i hiitoric (JorgJas, lHoerHteiLetc.),innny of wlnnn 
wriite pnieUcul treatises (Tr^i ai) on the art. The philos- 
ophers. on tlie othiT Imnd, anioiig them Aristotle, treated 
tfic subject fioin the t heorettcul side. 'I'hc system of rheto- 
ric which rinally lieeame estaidished, and lias never been 
superseded, though largely niiitilHted and misunderstood 
In medieval and modem times, is tliat founded upon the 
system of tho Stole philosophers by the practical rhetori- 
(dan ileriiiaRoras (about 00 B. 0.^ Its most important 
extant rc*prt'senUtlv«H are Uennogeiies (about a. u. lOfi) 
among tho (Ireeks, and Quintilian (about a. p. B.^) among 
the loitins. This tlieory recognizes three great divisions 
of oratory. (.See orobu*//.) Tlie art of rhctiiric was divided 
into five parts; invention, disismitioii, cloeiitlon (not in 
the modern sense, Init eomprising diclioii and style)^ 
memory (mnemoriti'H), and action ((iclivcry, Including tho 
modern elocution). 

With retJaniee com forth Miisice, a damsel of oiire hows. 

Chaucer, Itoetliius, ii. prose 1. 

Generali reiairt., iliat Biirpassetli iny praise, cundemneth 
my rethorir.ke. of dulncsse for so coble a commeiidatlon. 

Annhe, quoted in liit. to IMerec Ponilesse, p. xxv. 
For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, Imt out there flew a trope. 

liutlcr, lludibras, I. 81. 

2. Bkill in discoiirso; artistin uh(^ of lupguage. 
— 3. Art ificiul oratory, as opposed to that wh^h 
is natural and unntTectod; display in language; 
ostentatious or nicndriciouB dooJamation. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetorick, 

That liath so well lieeii taught her dazzling fence. 

MilUtn, Oornus, 1. 700. 
Ukc tjiilcksllver, the tltel'ric they display 
ShincK as it runs, init, grasp’d at, slips away. 

Cmoper, Progress of Error, 1. 21, 
4. Tho power of persuasion ; persuasive influ- 
ence. 


rhetoric 

Erery part of Dio Trafcocly of bin [tlin Aon of Go(l>] life, 
every wound at bin durttb, evury ^roan and bIkIi wbicb be 
uttered uptm tin- (^roHH, were deHiKued by him ub the inoBt 
prevailiiitf Jtluthtruik, to purMWude iiien to foi'Miiko their 
•liiM, uiid be happy. StiHiiyjpe.1, .SernioiiB, 1. ill. 

Hho was l«»iiK deaf tf> all tim HulfurlnuH of her loverB.till 
. . . the rMtmc of John tlui IniHtler. with a new straw 
hat and u pint of wine, nia«le a nocond <;nn(|iieHt over her. 

FSHdinif, .losefdi AiulreWH, I. 18. 

OluunberB of rhetoric. Aee chamfMrr. ■■ Byn. Jilocutiotif 

ete. Ace oraturif. 

rhetorical (re-tor'i-kal ), a. | Kurly inod. E. re- 
thorirall ; < r/u tonr. A- -<//.] Prrhiiiiiiij; to, of 
tho iiatiiro of, (>r eoiiluiiiitif' rludorie; oriitori- 
ciil: iiHf i\w rhf lohrat iiv \ ; iiVA^/or/Vv// troatiwe; 
Hrhcloricfit llourisli. 

A tcdlintt quotHlion. when tlu; whole point. lieB perhaoB 
in some tieeidentid likeiieHMol words and nnnieM,iBpcrfce.tly 
fair as a rhrtnriral uh loim bh it liocB not pretend to 

be nn nruuuimil. A'. .1. Fm num, Aiiier. Ijoeta., p. 22i, 

Rhetorical accent, in wof«v. Sue 8 (a).— Rhe- 
torical algebra, alKi ln'.'i without a Kj>ee.lHl notation ; an 
atmlysiH nf problenih in I lie inaniier of algebra, but using 
only ordiiiarv liiiifriiiige. Rhetorical l^;llre. ^ao/lf/Hre, 
lb.— Rhetorical question. St;e — Rhetorical 

■yllogism, a proludde arguinentiitioii : bo ealled by ArlB* 
totle, from the aneieid notion tliat Beleuet* Hhoiild rest on 
deinoiiKtnitive ami not on proliaidereaHOidiig • nn opinion 
whiidi const itute<l the Kicat fault of uiieient science. 

rhetorically (r(;-t<»r'i-k»il-i), tafv. lit a rlu'tori- 
<*al imiiiTirr ; tu'eonliiij' Yu tlio rtilt'H of rliotoric : 
as, N» Irojil- n rhetorirnllif ; a tliKcourso 

rlir fori ra // // 1 1 ♦ • 1 i v o rot I . 

rhetoricatet (nVItir'i-kat ), r. l. [< LL. rhetori- 
mliis, p|». of rhftoricariy Hpoak rhotorioally, < L. 
rhvtoriniy rlioloriu: Ht‘i- rhttorir.'] To play tho 
oral or. 

A iiei-Boii ready t.o sink under hia waiitH ban neither time 
nor iieart t4) r/irUirieate, or make f1ouriHlu‘B. South. 

rhetoricationt ( ro-l or-i-ka'Hluni ), n. f < rlu tori- 
cafe + Uliotoriiuil ani{)liii<‘at.ioii. 

When I coiiHider yoiir wealth 1 doe admire your wis* 
dome, ami when I eonsider your wlHdome 1 doe admire 
your wealtli," It wiut a two-handed thflonruHou, but tlie 
citizeiiH (of Jxiiidoiij l4)oke it. Iti the lient HeiiHc. 

Aubreft, Uvea, Sir W. KlectwiMHi. 
Thoir r/iWi^ricufm/w and equivocal expreBalona. 

Watrrtamt, t’hame (17«2), p. ft. 

rhetorician (rot-o-riHli'iiiO, //. mid ft, [< OF. 
rhetorir.wUf rrfhorinni, V, rhiorivwu ; as rhot- 
orir + -idt/.J I, n. 1. A loaehor of Thtdorie 
or oratory; om^ who toaehes the art of eorroet 
and eflVc’tivo spotvli or eoinpositioii. 

Tiieiuicient aophlatH ami rhdorieia ms. wlio bad young an- 
dit4*rM» lived till they were a hundred yeara old. Ramn. 
All a rfuituirisin'ts rulea 
Teach iiotldiig Imt to mime hia toidH. 

S. mtler, IfudiliniB, 1. 1. 89. 

2. C>n<* w'ho is vorsod in tlio art and prineiidoH 
of rhetoric; esjtoidaily, on<‘ who iMiiploys rhe- 
torical aid in MptMudi or written compoAitioii; 
in ffoncral, a ])nhlic sneaker, t'HjMM'ially one who 
speukH for show; a (lc('hiiincr. 
lie BpeakN haiidafunely ; 

What u rare rhctoricio is hia grief piayH I 

Firtrher, Mud Lover, iii. 4. 
Or pliiyi'd at Lyons ii deelniiniiig prize, 

Kor wiiieli Die vaiiqiiiah'd rhetoriewn dies. 

ItTinfeu. tr. of .luvenarH SatireB, i. 60. 
A man la held to pln> the rhrttnirino wlien lie trenta a 
subject with more th.in naiin) gaiety of omnnieiil ; and per- 
haps we may add, aa an eaHeniial element In the idea, with 
oonacioiia oriiament. Dr Quiucry^ Khetoric. 

The "iiiideralanding" i.s that by wliich a man becomos 
a more logician, and u iiutc rhrtorirmn. F. W. JtofjerUson. 

n. Btdongiu^ to or bcilttiug a muster of 
rhetoric. 

ItoUlly preHum'd, with rhrtoririjan pride. 

To hold of any ((ueation either aide. 

Sir ii. tUackmore, t.'reation, Hi. 

rhetoriouslyt* [ME. rethonouHly: < *rheto~ 
rious (< rhetor + ’■ions) + -h/-.] Klictorically. 
Now' ye all that ahull thya behold or rede, 
Bemenihreih inyn iincoiiiiyiig almplraac; 

Thought rrthoHouHty peiiited In- not in dedc, 

Ab other ban don by ther disendiieaae. 

Ftnu. stf FartrtMinK. E. ’I’. S.X 1. 6611. 

rhetorizef (n*t'<jr-Iz), r. f< OF. rhetorisrr, < 
LIj. rh('tori.'s.sarcl'< <lr. ft//TijpiC^t'n\ speak rlndori- 
cally, < /V/rwp, an orator: sec rhetor.^ I. in- 
trans. To i>liiv the orator. Cotfjravc. 

. n. trans. 'I'o ri'pi'escnit by a figure of oratory; 
introilnce by » rhetorical oevice. 

No leBse was that before his hook against the BrowidHts 
to write a Letter to a proHe>po)>oea. a certain thfio/riz'd wo- 
man whom he culls mother. 

MUtoti, Apology for Amootymnuua 

Bheto-Bomanic, a. and n. Same as lihmto- 
Romanic. 

rhetun^ (rbra). n, [Early mod. E. also retime^ 
retnne: < ME. rewmc, reem, < OF. rmtmo^ rheume^ 
F. rhumc = Pr. Sp. renma = Pg. rhetnm = It. 
reunta, rtmu^ a cold, catarrh, rheum, < L. rheu- 
mUf < Gr. a tlow, flood, flux, rheum, < 
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(•/ peVf orig. opeF), flow, as Skt. flow; aee 
stream, Ileiice rlteutnaiism, etc. ; from the same 
Or. verb are ult. E. mtarrhf diarrhea, rhythm, 
etc. ] 1 . A mucous dischar^, uh from the nos- 

trilH or lungs during a cola; hence, catarrhal 
discharge from the air-passages, nose, or eyes. 

Your Lordship doth write that ^ sleeping uiion the 
ground you haue taken a pestilent HJteum. 

Quemrat Letters (tr. by Ilellowes, 1577X P* 184. 

I have a rheum In mine eyes toa 

ShaJc,, T. and (X, v. 8. 106. 

A mist falling as I returned gave mo such a rheums as 
kept me within doores iieere a whole moneth after. 

Kwiyn* Diary, Jan. 18, 1666. 

2. A thin serous fluid, sc^cretod by the mucous 
glands, etc., as in catarrh ; humid matter which 
collects in the eyes, nose, or ipouth, as tears, 
saliva, and the like. 

lUntnns of the hed or of the breste. Frompt. Parv. , p. 432. 

Yon that did void your rheum upon my heard. 

Shak., M. of V., 1. 8. 118. 
Flows a cold sweat, with a e.ontiiiual rheum. 

Forth the resolved corners of his eyes. 

B. Jmuson, Volpcme, 1. 1. 

Sf. Spleen; cholcr. 

Nay, 1 have my rheum, and 1 can be angry as well as 
another, sir. B. Joneon, Every Man in his Humour, Hi. 2. 

Bhetun*^ (re'um), u, [NL. (fdnnHms, 17:i7), < 
ML. rJieum, < Gr. pf/or, th(‘ rliubarb; according 
to some, so named from its purgative proper- 
ties, < })nv , flow (sec rheum l ), but prob. an accom. 
form of pa, rhubarb: see rha, rhnharb,} A ge- 
nus of apetalouK plants of the order Volijyomi’- 
ecW' and tribe Rnmice/v, it 1 h characterized by its 
(usually) nine Btnnieiis, and Its six-poi'ted perianth which 
reniuiiis uiichaiiged in fruit, around the three-winged and 
exsitried fruit. There are ulNiut species, natives of Ki- 
heria, tlie Ilitnalayas, and western Asiiu They are stout 
herbs from tliick and sumewhat woody rootstocks, witli 
large tiMiihed or lobed and wavy leaves, and Iimisc dry 
stipular sheaths. The small white or greenish piMlicelled 
bructless flowers are in iticenied fascdcles, the racemes 
panlcled. 'llie floral leaves lu-e in Moine HfMHilee small, in 
others large and colored, as in B. wdiile, a reinarkahle 
species of the Sikhlm Hlninlayus. For this and other b|io- 
cles, see rhubarb^ the coiiiinon iiaiiie of the genus. Aee 
also cuts under plumule and rhuisirb. 
rhenma (rtt'nijl), n, [NJ..., < L. rheuma, < Gr. 
jn.vfia, a flow, flood, flux : him* rhenm^,'] Hame as 
rhenm^ . — Rheuma epidemlcum. Aiunc as infimtuca. 
rhemnartliritiB (rfl-miir-thri't.is), n, fNJj.,<Gr. 
pvvpa, flux (800 rhrnm^), + upflpoi', joint, + -itis, 
(’If. arthritis,'] AciiU> articular rheumatism ( see 
rheumatism), and such chronic forms as have the 
same wtiology. 

rheumarthrosis (rfl-milr-tliro'siK), n, [NL., < 
Gr. /n opa, flux (see rhemn^), + aptifwv, joint, + 
-itsis. Of. arthrosis.] Same as rheumarthritis, 
rhenmatalria (rd-m^tarji-ji), n, [NL., < Gr. 
fnvpu, flux (SCO rlteum^),'^ aA}oc, pain.] Rheu- 
matic pain. 

rheumatic (r^mat'ik, formerly riPma-tik), a, 
ami M. [Early mod. E. rheumatiek, rcumaUck, 
rewmatiek, rumaUkv; < OE. rnmaUqtw, rhume^- 
tif/ue, F. rhumaHque = Pr. renniatic = Sp. reu- 
mdtico = Pg. rhenmatico = It, renmatieo, rema- 
tieo, < L. rhmmaUeus, < Gr. pntpuTiK6^, of or per- 
taining to a flux or discharge, < /s-vpa, a flux, 
rheum; see rheuni^.] I. a. If. Pertaining to 
a rheum or catarrhal aiToction; of the nature 
of rheum. 

The moon, the governess of floods. 

Pale In her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatie diseases do alMiiind. 

Shak., M. N. D., U. 1. lOB. 

2t. Having a rheum or cold ; affected by rheum. 

By sleeping in an ayrle place you haue bene very ru- 
matike, . . . (bull it is lesse eui! in Hummer to sweate 
then to cough. 

Ouemra. Letters (tr. by Hclluwes, 1B77), p. 122. 

3f. Causing rheum ; unhealthy; dump. 

The sun with his flame-coloured winn hath fanned away 
the misty smoke of the morning, and reflned that thick 
tobacco-breath which the rheumatiek night throws abroad. 

Dekker, Gull s Hornbook, p. 62. 
Now time is near to pen our sheep In fold. 

And evening air is rheumatiek ana cold. 

Peek, An Eclogue. 

4. Pertaining to or caused by rheumatism; of 
the nature of rheumatism: as, rheumtiUc symp- 
toms. 

The patched flgure of good Uncle Venner was now vial- 
ble, coming dowly from the bead of the street dnwnwud, 
with a rheumatio limp, because the east wind hail got into 
his Joints. Hawthorne, Aeven Gables, xvl. 

6. Affected by rheumatism; subject to rheu- 
matism: as, a rheumatic patient. 

O'erworii, despised, rheumatie, and cold. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. ISS. 

The electrical sensibility of the skin connected with an 
acutely rheumatie Joint has been described by Drosdoff aa 
being remarkably diminished. Quoin, Med. Diet, p. 1867. 

0f. Splenetic; choleric. 


rbenmatoidal 

You two never meet but you fall to some discord ; you 
are both, i* good troth, aa rheumadG as two div toasts. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV.. ii. 4. 62. 
Acute rheumatic polyirtlirltlg. Same as acuta mtfeu- 
lar rheutnatiem. See rheunuUiem. - Chronic rheumatlO 
arthritis. Hame as rAcumatoMarfAritw (which aoo, under 
rheumatoid), or as chronic artimUur rheunuUiem (which 
see, .under r/icufnattnnx— Eruptive rheumatic fever, 
dengue.— Rheumatic anurgdalltls, amygdalitis of rheu- 
matic origin. - Rheumatic antssthesia, amesthesia as- 
sociated with rheumatism.— Rheumatic apoplexy, the 
stupor or coma sometimes developing In me course of 
acute rheumatism.— Rheumatic atropbyiJoM okB® 
and strength of muscles after TheuinailBm.—RheumatlO 
brouohltis, an attack of bronchitis wliich is suppostid to 
tlepotid on a rheumatic diathesis or an attack of acute 
rheumatism. — Rheumatic contraction, same as tetany, 

— Rheumatic diathesis, tlie condition of body tending 
to the development of rheuniatlsm.- Rheuxuatio dysen- 
tery, dysentery accompanied by rheumatic inflammation 
of one or several Joints, with synovial effusion, pleuro- 
dynia, and catarrh of the bronchial mneona menibranea. 

- RheumatlO fever. Hame as ocuto arHeulaf rheuma- 
turn. Aee r/nmrmrtism.— Rheumatic gOUt. Aaine as 
rheumatoid arthritie (which see, under rheumatoid),— 
Rhoiinia.^i ft inflammation, inflummailon due to rheu- 
matism.— ^euxuatlc iritis, inflammation of the Iria re- 
sulting from cold, especially in weak subjects. 

II. n. 1. One who siifl’erH from or is liable to 
rbeuniatifliu : as, a coiiflriiiod rheumatic. — 2. 
pi. Rheumatic pains; rheumatism. [Colloq.j 
When levers burn, or ague freezes, 

Jiheumatire gnaw, or cholic Miiieezoa, 

Our iieiglilK)ur‘B syrnpatliy may ease ua. 

ihirntt, To the Toothache. 

rhenmatical (ri)-mat'i-kal), a. [< rheumatic + 
-at.] Hame as rheumatic, 
rhenmatifflky (r(i-mat'i-ki), a, [< rheumatic + 
-yl.J Rlummatie. (^(killoq.] 
rheuxnatism (rfl'mM-tizm), n. [= F. rhumatimue 
= Sp. It. reumatisimt = Pg. rhemnatmno, < L. 
rhenmntismus, < Gr. ptvpaTtapdc. liability to 
rheum, a humor or flux, < pFVfiariLittHUu, liave a 
flux, < litiffia, a flux ; Ht‘e rheum^.] The disease 
specifically known ns acute articular rheuma- 
tism (see below) — the name including also sub- 
aeufe and chronic forms apparenl ly of the same 
causation. The wo«l is used with a certain and unfor- 
tunate frciHloni in iipplhMtion to Joint pains of various 
origins and anatomical roriiis. — Acute articular rheu- 
matism, an acute febrile disease, with pain and inflamma- 
tion of the Joints as the prominent symptom. It is to be 
separated as of distinct, iiossibly bacterial, origin from 
Joint atTiHstloiis caused by gout, plnmliism, scarlatina, 
gonorrliea. septicemia, tiibercnlosis, or syphilis, ll often 
begins suddenly ; a number of joints are nsiially attacked 
one after tlio other ; the fever is irregular; there is apt to 
be ni'ofiise sweating ; endocarditis, pericarditis, pleuritis, 
siiiiamlna, erythema ncxlosum, hyperpyrexia, and delft liitii 
are more or less fniiueiit features of the nuivs. Its diim- 
tion is from one to six weeks or more. II is most frequent 
between 16 and 36, but. may ocunir in the tirsl year of Hie 
or after 66. One atUuk does not protect, but, as in pneu- 
monia and erysipelas. Is often succeeded by others. It 
almost always issues in I’ccovery, but frequently leaves 
permanent cardlai; lesions. Also called acute rheumatiem, 
rheurnarthritie, rheiiioatie /ever, acute rheumatie polyar- 
fAnVor.-— Chronic articular rheumatism, the result, 
e-imimoiily, of one or more attacks of acute rhouniatism, 
charai:tcrfxed by a chronic inflammation of one f»r more 
Joints without profound structural alteration.— Gonor- 
rheal rheumatiem, mi infliiniination of the Joints oc- 
curring in persons having gonoirhea.— Muscular rheu- 
matism, a painful disorder of the muscles, characterized 
by local pain, especially on use of the mnselcs alfected : 
same as myalffta. Progressive chronic articular 
rheumatism. Hame ns rheumatoid arthrlHe (which see, 
under rheumatoid). 

rheiunatismal (ro-ina-t i/Zmal), a. [< rheuma- 
tism 4- Rhoiiimitic. 

rhemnatisin-root (riVina-tizm-rfit), n. 1. The 
twin leaf. Heo Jeffcrsouia.,^-^2. The wild yam, 
Dioscorea villosa. See yam, 
rheoxnatiz, rheumaldze (ri/ini^tiz), n. Rheu- 
matism. [Vulgar.] 

I did feel a rheumatiee in my back-spauld yestreen. 

SeoU, Pirate, vH. 

rheuinatizy (rfl'mii-liz-i), n. Same as rheuma- 
tic. [Vulgar.] 

Eh, my rheumatizy be that bad bowlver bo I to win to 
the buruln*. Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. S. 

rheiuxiatoceles (rq-mat-o-He'lez), n, [ihj., < 
Or. pevpa, flux (see rheum'^), + Ky?jf, tumor.] 
Same as purpura rheumatica (which see, under 
purpura). 

rnemnatoid (Wl'ina-told), a. [< Gr. 
like a flux, < /iti>«,‘*flux, + eUw:, form.] Resem- 
bling rheumatism or some of its characters: as, 
rheumatoid pains.-^ Rheumatoid arthritis, a dis- 
ease of the Joints characterized by chronic inflammatory 
and degenerative changes, which involve the structure of 
the various articulations, resulting in rigidity and deform- 
ity. Also called ehronie rheumatic arthritie, rheumatie gout, 
ehronie articular rheumatiem, ehronie oSteodir- 

Ghronic rheumatism of the most severe degree thus 
merges into, If it be not aotiially Identical with, the olass 
of diseases known as rheumatoid ot "rheumatie ” arthritio. 

Quoin, Med. Diet, p. 1807. 

rhenmatoldal (r5-ma-toi'da1), a. Same as 
rheumatoid. 
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j]ieii2iiic (r5'milc), o. [Irreg. < Rheum'^ + 
Related to rhubarb — ithimmiw aold (CsoHiaOaX ft 
product of the treatment of rheotannic acid with dilute 
acldM. 

rll6lllllO]0hthal]nia(r5-mof>thartni-h)^M. [NTi., 
< Gr. /mtW, flux (see rlmuw^)^ -h oph- 

thalmia.] Bheumatie ophthalmia, 
rhemny (rb'mi), a. [< n/ewmi -f -yi.] 1. Af- 
fected by rheum; fuQ of rheum or watery mat- 
ter. 

So, too-miich Cold oouen with hoery Fltieco 
The head of Age, . . , hollowen bin rhmmy eyes, 

And makua hiinaelfe euen hla uwne sulfe desplae. 

SylveMtr, tr. of Du Bartaa’a Weeka, i. 2. 

2. Causing rheum. 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 

To add unto hia aickiieasY Sluik.y .1. C., H. 1. 200. 

Bhexia (rek'si-jl), w. [NL., in def. 1 (Linnams, 
17.')3),< L. rhexUif a plant, prob. JCchium rnhrum ; 
in dof. 2 (St&l, 1867), directly from the Gr.; < 
Gr. a breaking, rent, rupture, < piiyvi'vm^ 
break, burst forth: see break.] 1. A genus of 
polypotaloiis plants of the or<ler Mclaniwuacese, 
type of the tribe Rhexieae. it la characterlaed by the 
four ol>ovate petala, the amooth ovary, and the eight equal 
anthora with a thlckenetl or apurrotl connective, encli ati> 
thcr long and slender, incurved, and opening by a aingle 
terminal pom. The 7 a)>eciea are uativea of North America, 
and ore the only membera of their large family which poA 
beyond (he tropica, except the 2 apeciea of Bndia in coat* 
ern Asia. Thi'ee or four apeciea extend to the Middle At- 
lantic States, and one ia found in New England. They am 
herbs or erect underahrnbs, branched and uaually aet with 
conspicuouB, dark, gland-bearing bristles. Their leaves 
are onlong, short -imlioled, three-nerved, entire or brlstlc' 
toothed, the howera solitary or cymoae, commonly of a 
purpliah-red color wiUi yellow stamens, and very pretty. 



The Itifloresccucc of Mcadow-lienuty {Jthfxn’it ytr^mica). 
a, the fruit : 4, ,i stuinon ; r, n leiif. 


They bear the names deer-grmw and me€uinuh-bt‘atay, the 
lattfir applying especially to R. Virginiea, the best-known 
and most northern species, sometimes cultivated. 

2. In sool.y a genus of hemipterous insects. 

RhexieaB (Pek-si'o-6), n. pi. [NJ j. (A. P. de Can- 
tlollc, 18 :i 8 ), < lihexUt + -c«.] A tribe of plants 
of the order Melaatomaceie,. it is characterixwl by 
a four-celled ovaiy with numerous ovules fixed upon a pla- 
centa projecting from the inner angle of the cell, a capsu- 
lar fruit, spirally colled seeds, and anthers with their con- 
nective commonly produced behind into a spur or tail. Tt 
includes alMiut .H7 species, belonging to :i genera, of wliic.h 
Jihexia is Uio type and Motwch»tum the largest ge^u^ con- 
taining 28 species of unimportant plants of western trop- 
ical Aiiiorlca. 

rhigolene (rig'o-lon), n. [< Gr. /Vyof, cold (prob. 
=sL. frigua, cofd, Kfrigerc, be cold : sco frigid), 
+ oleum, oil, < (Jr. ITmiw. see oil.] A product 
obtained in tho distillation of petroleum, it is 
probably tho moat volatile fluid known, and one of tho very 
beat for use In producing inionae cold ; when at/imixed it 
gives a temperature of — 9* C. Its specifle gravity is 
to .829 (10&* to 95* B.); it boils at 18* G. It la used us a local 
aneathotlc. Also rhigoline. 

rhimetj rhimert, etc. Sec etc. 

Bhina^ (ri'nft), n. [NL., < L, rkina, < Gr. /»/w 7 , a 
file or Tasp,*‘a shark with a rough skin.] In 
ichth . : (af) An old generic name (Klein, 1745) 
of the angel-flsh or monk-fish: now called Squa- 
tim. 8ee Rhinm. ' (6) A genus of rays of the 
family RhinobatidiBf having a broad and obtuse 
snout, as R. ancyloaUmua. Also called Rham- 
phohatia. Bloch and Schneider, 1801. 

Bhina^ (ri'nj), n. [< Or. kk nose.] In 
entom.f a totius of coleopterous insects. 
BhinacanthOfl (ri-ua-kan'thus), n. [NL. (Nees 
von Eseubeok, 1832), so called in allusion to the 
shape of the flower; < Gr. I>tc (^<»^), nose, + 4/cav- 
acanthus.] A genus of gamopetalous plants 
of the order AeanihaceXf tribe JnsUciese, and sub- 
tribe EnjuaUeiem. it ia oharaoterlxed by Its two anthera 
ftftoh having two blunt calls without spura, ona cell placed 
higher than the other; and by the denderly cylindrical 


elongated owo ttatn be, with a linear aiul teeneved upper 
lip, the lower broad, flat, and sprefullug. 'lliw < speelaa are 
natives of tropical and aouthem Africa, India, amt the 
Moluccas. They are next allietl to Dianthem, the water- 
willow of the United States, but are readily distinguished 
by their infloresoenoo and shruiiby habit. They bear en- 
tire leaves, and small axillary clusters uf flowers which 
often form a large luose-bratichml panicle or dense temii- 
nal thyrsus of crowded cymes, li. etnnmunie ia a slender 
shrub, whose root and leaves are used in India and (Milna 
as an application tor ringworm and other ciitaiieuiia dis- 
easea whence called ringwurm-root. 

Rhiit aa (ri'ne), n. pi. [NL. (Gill, 18C1 pi. of 
Rhina, q. v.] In ichth., ono of the main divi- 
siouH of sharks, represented only by the angel- 
sharks or 


which pierce the cribriform plate of the ethmoid, and ram- 
ify in the nose. The rtitneiicephulon, like other eiiecmhalic 
segments, is paired n double - that is, consists of right 
aiMlefl halves. It Is primitively hollow, or luis its proper 
ventricle, which, however, is entirely old iterated in the 
adults of the higher vertebrates. Tills liolhtw is a itroloii- 
gatioii of the system of cavities common to the utnor en- 
ceplml Ic segments, imd known as t he rhi noerWe. Also rhi^ 
nencevM. See outs under Pt'trmnifznnfida, liaiM, brain 
(cut i), and encephalon. 

rhhieiloeplialonB (ri-non-Ht^f'n-luH), a, [< rhi- 
neitcephai + -OHS.] 


Hamo as 'rhiuenvephaHv. 


Also call Oil Squa ti // oi dca, 

as a Buporfamily. 

B8&e8ia (ri-nes-the'si-li), w. [NL., < Gr. 


; see a'sthc- 


once ot sensations or smeii. 
rhinal (n'nal), a. [< Gr. /►/‘c (/>/i’-), hit 
the noso, +‘*-ri7.] Of or pertaining tc 
nasal; narial: as, the rhinal cavitie 


rhinsBL ... . 

/>/{• ipiv-), nose, + aialhpTtt;, mreeption ; 
s/o.J House of smell ; olfacdion. 
rhinflBSthesiB (ri-ues-lhe'sis), u. [NL.: hoc 
rhimeatheaM.] Same as rhinmtUeaia. 
rhinaathetiCfl (rl-ues-thet ' iks), n. [As rlmias- 
theaia {-icatheU) + -ira. Cf. eailtftica.] The Hci- 
onec of sensations of smeU. 

£< Gr. /►/‘c ihtr-), later also piv, 
: to 

cavities (tlia! is, 

the nasal passages). 

To make the laryngeal and rhinal mlrrora available, llic 
artificial illuinitiatioii of tbese parts 1 hidden l»elilnd hiuI 
above the palate j is necessary. Pttp. SeL Mo., XII. 170. 

rhinalf^a (ri-narji-ll), n. [NL., < Gr. pir {ptv-). 
nose, + pain.t Pain, especially neuralgic 
pain, in the noso. 

Bhinanthaceas (rl-nan-tha'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Jussieu, 1805), < Rhinaiilhua 4* -uctw.] An or- 
tier of dicotyledons established by Jussieu, but 
now incorporated witli the Scrophulnrntav. 
Bhinanthug (ri-nau^thus), a. [NIj. (InntniMis, 
1737), named from the eompressed and beaked 
upper lip of a former species; < Gr. />/V; {juv-), 
nose, + aitkn;, flower.] A genus of gamopeta- 
louK plants of the order Serophularinviv and 
trilte Euphraaiem. it is charactcrlxed by a long two- 
lipocd condla, the upper lip entire, straight, compressed, 
ami hclmet-liko: by a swollen and compressed four-t'HitlnHl 
calyx, inflated in fruit; by four unequal stamoiis with 
equal anther-cells; and by a roundish capsule coiiitilning 
few winged stHnis. The 2 or H very varishbt s|H>(‘.leH arc 
natives of temiMiratc and northern regions in Europe, Asia, 
and America. 'I'hcy arc annual erect herbs, more or less 
parasitic on the roots of gi'osses. Tlicy iNtar op|N>sltc crt»- 
natc leaves, and yellow, violet, or Iduish fl(»wers scHsile in 
the axils of deep-cut floral leaves, the iin|K*.r flowers con- 
densed into a spike. R. CriMa-aoUi nt the northern Did 
World is the common nittlev yellow rattle, or rattlelK)X ot 
tireut Biitaln : also called penny -fpraen and eoekmmth. It 
is often Injurious to herliago on account of Its panudlic 
habit 

rhinarlum (ri-na'ri-um), ?(.; pi. rhivaria (-n). 
[NL.,< (^i'-),iio8c,4 -arium.] In vatoili., 

thcnostril-jiieco; the front part of Ihc iiasu8,or 
clypeus, or its equivalent when reduced in si/.f'*. 
used in the classifleation of tlie ycHroptera, In 
certain laraollicorn beetles it femiH a largo 
sclcTilo between the clypeus and the labrura. 
Eirhg and Spence. 

rhinaater (ri-nas'UT), n. [NL., < Gr. pii'(l)tv-)y 
nose, + harijp, a star.] 1. The common two- 
horned African rhinoceros, R. hieornia . — 2. 
\cap.] [NL.] (a) The gonuH of t wo-homed rhi- 
noceroses. See RhinoceroUdar. {h) The genus 
of star-nosed moles; synonymous with Condy- 
lura. Wagner, 1843. 
rhind-martti n. Bee rindmart. 
rhino, n. A suelliug of rmd. 

Bhine-berry (rin'ber^i), «. Same as Rhein- 
htrry. 

rhinencephal (ri-nen'se-fal), n. Same as rhi- 
venc€j)hwon. 

rhinoncephala, n. Plural of rhinenceithulon. 
rhinonoophali, n. Plural of rhiamm-phalHa, 
rhinencephalic (ri-nen-so-fal'ik or -Hcf'ii-llk), 
a. [< rhinencejihal + -/V.J I*ertaiiiing to tho 
rhinencephalon; olfactory, as a lobe or seg- 


rhinencephalUB (ri-ncii-sof'a-lus), n . ; pi. rhi- 
MCHeophaii (-11). [NL., < Gr.7>/c {ptv-), the nose, 
+ f ) the brain : see encephalon.] In tera- 

toK, a Cyclops. Also rhinorephatna. 
rhinestone (rin'ston), «. [Tr. F. caHlouw du 
Rhin, rhinestoneH, so called from the river 
Kliine, in allusion to the origin of strass, iii- 
vcntiMi at Htrasburg in 1680.J An imitation 
storu! made of paste or strass (a lead glass), gen- 
erally cut in the form of a brilliant and made 
and out to imitate tho diamond, set usually in 
silver or other inexpensive mounting. Rhine- 
Btmiea were oxt-onaivciy worn in the latter jiart of the 
eighteenth century, and are now much ua^ In ahue- 
bucklua, claapH, and ornumoiita for the lialr. 

rhinenrynter (ri-nu-rin't^r), w. [< Gr. A/f (A«'-), 
nose, + *^typvvTt/p {MX assiimtul tornx),i cvpbmv, 
widen, < wide.] A small inflatable elas- 
tic bag used for plugging t li(' noso, 
Bhinichthys (ri-nik'this), n. [NL. (Agassiz, 
18.38), < Gr. pir (/nv-), nose, + t;fih<(;, a flsh.] In 
ichth., a genus of cyprinoid fishes from the 
fresh waters of Nortli AiiK^rica. They are known 



menta of which the akull haa Iweii theoretically auppoaed 
by aome anatoniiat^ aa Owen, to conaiat 
rlundncephalon (ri-nen-scf'a-lon), w. ; pi. rhi- 
nencephala (-ift). [NL., < (^r. /Vc (^tv-), nose, 
+ brain: eeo encephaUm.] The ol- 

factory lobe of the brain; the foremost one 
of the soveral mor^ihological segments of the 
encephalon, precetiing the prosencephalon, in 
the lower vertebratea the rhinencephalon la relatively 
large, and evidently a diatinct part of the brain. In the 
hlgner it gradually diminiatiea In sice, becoming relative- 
ly very amall, and apparently a mere outgrowth of the 
cerebrum. Thus, in man the rhinencephalon is reduced 
to the so-called ^r of olfactory nerves, from their roota 
in the cerebrum to the olfactory bulbs whence are given 
off the nnmeroua fllamentab the proper olfactory nervea, 


Illack mutrit D.n r afronast/s). 

ns or hlaek nneeti dnee. They are abundant in 

clear frtiah atreaniH and briMikH uf the I'lilted States, and 
include some uf the pn;ttleHt luiniiowa, as R. eataraetmnnd. 
R. nirnnasu*. 

BhinidflB (rin'i-de), n. pi. [Nl^., < RhinaX + 
-idw.] A family of plagiostonions fishes, named 
from the genus Rhina : same as St/nalinidae. 
rhinitis (ri-ni'tis), w. [NL., < Gr. pic ifnv-), 
nose, + -itis.] Inflamraathm of tlie noso, espe- 
cially of the nasal mucous membrane, 
rhino (ri'uo), w. [Also rino; of obscure cant 
origin, perhaps a made word.] Moiu'y; cash. 
[SiflBg.j 

Tho Seamaii'a Adieu/' an old ballad dated 1670, haa 
the following : 

Homo US I know 

Huvo parted with tlieir ready rino. 

S. and Q., 7lh aor., V. 417. 

To Hiini up the whole, in tlie Hhortiwt pliraae I know, 
Beware of the Rliine, >uid take care of the rhino. 

Rarhntn, Tiigoldaby Legeiida, 11. 46. 

No doubt you niiglit have found a quarry, 

Perhaps a goldmine, for iiiighi I know, 

Gontuining hoapa of native rhino. 

Louvtl, Biglow I'ajiora, Istaer., Int. 

BhinobatidflB (ri-no-bat'i-de), w. pi. [NL., < 
Hhinohatna^ + -idff'.] A family of selachians, 
typified by tho genus Uhinobatua ; tho shark- 
rays or boaked rays. They ore ahark-like rays, whose 
trunk gradually paaaes into the long strong tall, wbhdi ia 

S rovidod with two wel1-deve1ope<t dorsal tins, u <!iiiidal 
n, and n conspicuous dermal ffdd on each side. Tho 
rayed part of the pectonil fins is nett exUirnh^l to the 
snout. Three to flvo genera are recogniced, with about 
15 Bitocies, of warm seas. 

rhinobatoid (ri-nob'a-toid), a. and >/. [< Rhi- 
vohatna^ 4* -oid.] I, a. Of or relating to tho 
Rhinohalidae. 

n. w. A selachian of the fnmily Rhinobatidm. 
BhlnobatllS^ ( ri-nob'a-tus), n. [NL. (Bloch and 
Schneider, 1801), < Gr. pivuXaTot:, also h^volianjc, 
a rough-skinned fish, perhajis Raia rhhwhaioa. 
< a shark, -f Xuroc. a ray.] Tho typical 
genus of Rhinohatidfp, having the first dornal 
fin much behind the vontrals, and the anterior 
nasal valves not. confluent.. R. prodnetua is the 
long-nosed ray of Galiforiiia. Also Rhinohatia. 
Bbinobatus^ (ri-nob'a-tus), n. [NTj., < Gr. l>lc 
(/»/v-), nose.] In ontom., a genus of coleopte- 
rous insects. Germar, 1817. 

rbLnoblennorrbea, rbinoblexmorrbcBa (ri-n^ 

blen- 9 -re'il), w. [NL., < Gr. ftlc ilnv-), nose, + 
fi^vvor, mucus, 4* /iom, a flow. Cf. blennorrhea,] 
Mucous or mucopurulent discharges from the 
nose. 

rbinocanl (ri'no-k&l), n. [< Gr. I)ic (/nv-), nose, 
4* Kav?j6c, a stalk: see catdia.] In anat., the 
crus, peduncle, or support of the olfactory bulb. 
BucI^b Handbook of Med. Sdenoeay VIII. 52®. 



rhinocophaliis 

rhlnocephalns (ri-ntl-sef'a-his), n. [NTj.,< Or. 

{(ttv-), iioKe, + Kh^a/jjy hoad.J Raim^ as rhi- 
mnccphalns. 

rhinocerial (n-iio-se'ri-al), a. [< rhinoceros 4- 
•ini,] 1. Hamj* as rhinorcrofir. — 2. J^iig or ro- 
troush/’*, an the tioho. [Uum.J 

rhinocerical (ri-uo-Hc^r'i-kal), a. [< rhinoceros 
4* -ic-aL] Katno as rhinorcrinl, 2. f Kare.'] 
TlUiAo ffonilimiiMi wn-i* foniifrly niiirki'd imt hikJ diHiiii- 
gtiliilifd by UiiJ Ul\\i‘ rhiniMU-riraf mw, . . . wlHc-li they 
wore UMud t<» rock, (ohh, «m ilntw iiji hi a i'oriti>niptiiouB 
inmincr, uimjii rnidiiiK Mm* u«irki« of Hicir iiiKuniotiH coii> 
temporurich. Addition, 'I’litlor, No. 2fl0, 

BhinOCeridflB (ri-no-sor'i-do)? Haiiio 

UH UhinoccroUiUc. 

rhinocerine (n-rios'j;-riii), a. [< rhinoceros + 
Same as rhinoccrotic. 

rhinpeeroid (ri-nos'o-roid), a. f< rhinoceros 4- 
•ftifL] SuiiH* as rhiitoccrofoid. 
Bhinocerontidse (n-iioH-o-n»n'ti-de), w. pi. [< 
Rhinoceros (-of-) 4 An cotouoouh form 

of Rhinftcrntfidn . fl'. II. Flotvcr. 
Bhinocerontina (n-jioH'^o-nni-ti'iijj), n. ph [< 
Rhimterros (-of-) 4 -ino*^.] HanuraK Rhinoce^ 
rotidic. 

rhinocerontine (n-iKm-n-rou'tui), n. [Irreji:. < 

rhinoceros (-of-) -4 -inc^.] ()f or pertaining 

to a r}iinoc(‘roK nr the Rhinocerotidm ; rliinoeo- 
rotie. 

In the inunncr pmcilml by otherB of the rhifwcerontitie 
family. 

JAviniiistom, MiHHiotiary TihvcIh ami Jteaearches. i., note. 

rhinoceros (n-nnH'<;-ros), n. (Formerly also 
rhtnoccrolj rhimtccrotc ; = OF. rhinoceroSf F. 
rhinoceros = Sp. It. rlnoccronle = Pg. rhinoceros, 
rhinoceronfc, < Jj. rhinoccro.s, < (Jr. ptv6Krpt.H; 
(•K^f^(,)T-), a rhinoe(0‘os, lit. ‘ nose-liorned,’ < />/<; 
linr-)j the nose, + hffKn;, a horii.l 1. A largo 
pa(*hyd(*rmat<»iiH ]ierisHo<laetyl mammai with 
a horn on I he nose; any iiKmila*!* of the genua 
Rhinoceros or family llhinoeerotidic. Thcru ore 
■evural living hh well oh many fuaHll Bpecieo. 'J'hcy are 
hiiKc uiiffainly anmlnipiMls, having an extremely thick 
ami toiiKli or hard Hkin. llirown into varioita liuoklor-like 
platoH und hddH. Tim Ickh arc Hhorf, Hhiut, uiid cliiniHv, 
with odddoed feet, wIiohc iliree dlgltH are incasod in 
Bimarutc lioofH. ’I'ln^ tail Ih aliort; the earM arc liiKh and 
rather large; the head Ik very large ami uiiHhapeJy, Blip. 

S irted ii|Kiiia (liick Klocky neck ; the ninxzle iu blunt, and 
le ti|iper lip freely movable. The liead itt cKpcclally 
long in till' iiaMal region, and there an' iiBiially one or two 
niHHtilve upright horiiH, without any bony core, the Htib- 
stance of ilie born licing epidermal only. When two 
honiH are proHent they are one hehitid the other In the 
nuHlian line, and tlie liinder one reats over the frontol 
Iniiic. tile fnint one being in any caHe home upon the 
iiiumI iNHieK. IlliinoceroHes live inaiiily in mui'ahy placea, 
in thick or rank vegetation, und aiilMiMt entirely upon 
vegetable foiKl. Tlic living aiiucleB lU'u now conlincd Ui the 
warmer purtitof Africa and AHla, and are liairIcMH or nearly 
BO ; but tlieBC aniniala formerly had a much more extciiHive 
range, not only in the old World. Imt uIho in America. 
1‘he hent-known of the extinct HpeeicM is ii. tiehorhinus, 
the wiKdly rhinoeeroH, wiiicli formerly ranged over Kuiiipu, 
inrluding the PritiBh IbIcr. Of the exiatlng one-horneci 
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Rhinoceros- auk {Ceratorhina mo»oreratn\ : left h.incl figure In win- 
ter, after molting the honi aiitl pluiiic.s. 

male 8ex a large iip-eiirved horn on the head, 
roHombling Romewhat the horn of tlie rhinoce- 
ros, as well as a more 
or less developed pro- 
thoraeie horn. Tim com- 
mon rhliiocoros-heotlcof Urn 
United Statofi, I>ynufde» li- 
tynst the largeet of the NoiTli 
Amuiican beetleH, has two 
largo horns directed forward, 
one arlBiiig from the thorax 
and one from the head, in the 
male hootlo only. The gen- 
eral color iu greoniHh-gniy 
with black markingB. and he- 
tween this form and a uni- 
form brown there are ninny 
gradatiotiB. 'I’he larva feeds 
in decaying stuinpH and logs. 

Doth heotle and larva have 




O' ' 


Oiir-horiM*(l i A 7 //*/fV /‘riM- utinorMtst. 

spocIcR are tlie Indian rhinoccroH, !{. iiuiimn or It. uni- 
eornis, which inhahitR the w^uniicr parts «if Ania. attaiiiH ii 
height of fl feet, and has the liorn Hhort and Htout; the 
Javan rhlnocoroR, H. mndah'wt, or Ii. Janniw, distinct 
from the Indian Hpecies, inhabiting Java, the Malay pen- 
InHiiIa, etc.; the hairy-eared rhinoceroK, It. knntftis: and 
the African kobnobn. It. simm. '['he two-horned speclcB 
Inelmle the Huinatran or Malaccan rhlnocer««. Ji. mima- 
trerms: and the African koitloa. It. keitloa or Incoruis. See 
also cut under PcrimHlaetyla. 

Approacli thou like the rugged RuBsian hear, 

The arm'd rhinoceros^ or the Ifyrcnn tiger. 

S{hak., Macbeth, iil. 4. 101. 

2. Imp.] [NL. (lanmruH, 176H).] Tlietypieul 
genus of Rhinoecrofidse, containing all the liv- 
ing and some of the extinct forms. See above. 
— l^lnocerOB leg, pMchydermia or elephantiaBls. 
rhinoceros-auk (ri-nos'e-ros-ak), w. The bird 
Ceratorhinn /’be longing to the fam- 

ily J/eif/zr, having an upright deeidiioiis horn 
on the base of the beak. See Cerntorhina, and 
cut in next coliinin. 

rhinoceros-beetle (li-nos'e-ros-b^^tl), A 
« beetle of the genus Ihjnnstes, having in the 


KhiuucerDs-hectlc {Jfynnsfes 
/tfyus), half natural size. 

a peculliu*ly disiigreeahlc odor, which, when they ore prcB- 
ent In any number, hecomuH iiiHiipiMirtahlu. />. herctuett of 
South America is aiioLhur rhiiioceroH-heutle, HpeeltlcHliy 
culled the llercnleM-ftceUe. whose prothoraeie horn Ih im- 
mensely long. See also cut under Ileretdeg-beetle. 
rhinoceros-bird (ri-nos'e-roH-b^rd), w. 1. The 
rliinoeoros-hornbill. — 2/ A beef-eater or ox- 
neeker. See Jinphntia. 

rhinoceros-bush (n-nos'e-ros-bush), n. A 
composite Hlirub, Rlytropnirpns RhinocerotiSy a 
roii^i mueh-branching busti with minute scale- 
like leaves, and heads disposed .singly, it 
abounds in the South African karoo landa— aplnnt of dry 
ground, but said to be u principal food of tbc rhinoceros. 

rhinoceros-chameleon (n-uos'e-ros-kn-me^' Ic- 
on), w. The Madagascar Chameleon rhinocerii- 
ius, having a horn on the snout, 
rhinoceros-hombill (n-nos'e-roH-hArn"bil), w. 
The bird Jiuceros rhinoceros, n large honibill of 
the family BucerotUiof^ having the horn on the 
bill enormously liovolopod. See cut under 
hornbilL 

rhinoceros-tick (n-nos'e-ros-tik), n. The tick 
Ixodes rhinorerin us, which infests rhinoceroses, 
rhinocerott. rhinocerotet (ri-nos'e-rot, -rot), n. 
[< rhinoceros (-of-); see rhinoceros.] A rhinoce- 
ros. 

For a Plough ho got 
The honi or t<x>Ui of som Jthinocerot. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Handy-(>aftB. 
He BpookB to men with a rhinocerotr'e nose, 

Wliieh be tliinks great, und bo reads versen too. 

it. Jonum, Epigranips xxviii. 
rhinocerotic (ri-nos-e-rot/ik), a. [< rhinot^ros 
(-of-) 4 -*(?.] Of of pertaining to the rhino- 
(‘f»ros; resembling? or characteristic of a rhino- 
ceros ; rhinocerotiform. 

In those rospeots the Tapir Ib UorBc-llkc, hut in the fol- 
lowing it is more Mhinocerolic. livxlcy, Aiiut. V ert., p. 310. 
Rblnooerotio saotion, an IniumgruouB BcricB of extinct 
and extant periBBodaetvl quadrii]HHls, having teeth sub- 
Btantially like thoae of the rhlniMseroH. I'lie familiitB Hhi- 
nttcerotidiP, JIyracodontid», Rneraucheniidie, CItalicoths- 
riidx, Metwdontidss, and Palmdhrriidee are by Flower 
ranged in thlB section. 

BhinocerotidSB (ri-nos-e-rot'i-dd), w, ;>/. fNL., 
< Rhinoceros (-of-) 4 -ta».] A family of poris- 
sodactyl un^late mammals, for the most part 
extinct, typified by the genus Rhinoceros, The 
nasal region Is expanded or thrown backward, the bii- 
pruniaxlllary bones forming a considerable part of the 
Imrder of the anterior nares, and the nasal lioiieB being 
conti'octed forward or atrophied. The neck is compara- 
tively abbreviated. The molar crowns are traversed by 
continuous ridges, more or leu well deflnod, the upper 
ones having a contlnuoas outer wall without complete 
transverse crusts ; the tiioioora are reduced in number or 
entirely supprossod. The iMUiioccIpltal is comparatively 
broad behind and narrow forward ; the tympanic and 
periotic bones are ankylosed and wedged in between the 
squamosal, exiHiolpltal, and other contiguous bones. The 
only living genus Is Rhinoceros, from which Rhinaster and 
Atat)dw are sometimes separated. Tliere are several ex- 
tinct genera, as Cadodonia, Aeertdhsriimi, Radaetherium, 
and OyracoaoH. Tlie family is one of only three which 
now represent the once numerous and diversified sub* 
order Perissodaelyla. the other two being the Ta^ridm or 
tapirs and the EqtUdse or horsea See outa under Psrisso- 
daetfda and rhinoceros. 


rhinocdrotiform (rf-noB-e-rot'i-fdnn), a. [< 
NL. rhinoceroHformis, < C. rhinoceros (-of-) 4 
fnrmn, form.] Shaped like a rhinoceros; hav- 
ing the structure of the Rhinocerotidof; belong- 
ing to the Rhinocerotiformia, 
^mocerotifonuia (fi-nos-e-rot-i-fdr'mi-li), n. 
pi, [NL., ncut. pi. of rhinocerotifomiis*: see 
rhinocerotiform,] One of two series of Rhinoce- 
rotoidco, containing only the family Rhinocero- 
tides. Gill, 

rhinocerotoid (n-no-ser'fi-toid), a, and n, [< 
(Ir. pivoKtp(oi' (-wr-), rhinoceros, 4 elAog, form.] 
I, a. Resembling a rhinoceros; rhinoceroti- 
forra in a broad sense ; belonging to the Rhi^ 
nocerotoidea, 

II. n. A member of the Ithinocerotoidea, 
Bhinocerotoidea (ri-nos^e-ro-toi'de-a), n. pi, 
[NL., < Rhinoceros (-ot-) 4* -mdoo.]’ ”A super- 
family of Pcrissodactyla, containing two senes, 
Rhinocerotiformia and Macrnucheniiformia, the 
former cofrespoTuling to tlie single family 
Rhinocerolldaty the latter containing the two 
families Macrauclienitdm and Palaiotlicriidm. 
The supeifamily is characterized by the con- 
tinuous crests of the upper molars. Gill, 
rhinocerotoidean (ri-nos^e-ro-toiMo-an), a, and 
n, [< rhinocerotoid 4 -e-dn!] Htuiie* as rhino- 
verotmd, 

Bhinochetidse (ri-no-ket'i-de), n. %d, [NL., < 
Rhinochetns 4 -id/c,] A I*olyncsian family of 
pn^eoiiial wading birds, relateii to the South 
American ICurypyyidHi and the Madagascar Jfe- 
sitidsp, typified by the genus Rhinonietus, The 
family is on isolated one, and represents in some rcsfiecU 
a generallml type of structure now shared to any great 
extent by only the other two fainllies named. It is con- 
fined, as far as known, to New Caledonia. 
Bhinochetus (ri-nok'e-tus), m. [NL. ( Verreaux 
and Bes Murs, 1800, in the en’oneous form Rhy- 
nochetos); also, erroneous] y, RhinochsRtus, Rhino- 
twins, etc., prop. Rhinochetns (Jrlartlaub, 1802) 
or Rhinochefosy < Gr. pit; (piv-)y nose, 4 oxfT6i;, a 
conduit , chnmiel, duct, pon*.< oxeiVy hold, carry, 
< rxt'tv, hold: see scheme,] The only genus of 
Rhinochclidw : so called from the litl-like ebar- 
aetc'r of the nasal o])ercl(' or scale, which auto- 
matically closes the nostrils. R. jnhatvs is the 
only sptu'ies known. See ent under ktipn, 
Bbinocllilus (ri-no-kiMus), n, [NL.' (S. F. 
Baird and (k (lirard, 1850), in fonn Rhino- 
chcilnsy < Gr. pit; (piv-), nose, 4 a lip.] A 

genus of harmless serpents of the family (hln- 
britliv and subfamily Ctilnmarihiip, having ihe 
body <*ylindric. and rigiil, with smooth scales, 
post abdominal an<1 snbcaudul sciitella entire, 
vertical jdate broad, rosfrnl produced, a Joreal, 
a preocular, and two nasals. R, lecontei is a 
(Californian snake, blotched with pale red and 
black. 

rhinocleisis (ri-n^kli'sis), «. [NL., < Gr. p/V 
{piv-)y nose, 4-* KAeitri^, skyai^, a shutting up, 
closing, < KksisWj close: see cJostd,] Nasal ob- 
struction. 

rhinoCOBle (ri'no-sel), n. The rhinoemlia. 
rhinocoelia (ri-n’o-s6'li-li), ?#. ; pi. rhinoemlim (-e). 
[NTj.,< G r. /)«; {piv-)y nose, 4 xo/^/o, the cmlia: see 
caiiti,] The ca*lia of the rhinencephalou ; the 
ventricle or proper <*avity of the olfactory lobe of 
the brain, priniilively communicating with the 
lateral ventricle of the cerebrum, it porslsia dis- 
linctly in ninny animals, but in man It grows so siuall os 
to escape notice, or becomes entirely obliterated. 
Bhinoemta (n-no-krip'ljl), n, [NL. (G, R. 
Gray, 1 h4i),< Gr. (/izr-), uose, nostril, 4 sptm- 
t6c, hidden.] A remarkable genus of rock- 
wrens, belonging to the iamUy rteroptochiday 
and characteristic of the Patagonian subregion, 
whore they represent the genus Ptcroptochus of 
the Chilian. Like others of this family, they have the 
nostrils covered by a membrane ; in general appearance 
and habits they resemble wrens. Two species are de- 
scribeil, It. Inncealatn and R, ftisca. The former is 8 Inches 
long, the wing and tall each 3J, olivaceous-brown above, 
with the head crested and its feathers marked with long 
white shaft-atripos, the tall blackish, the under parts cine- 
reous, wliitening on tbc breast and belly, and a chestnut 

f latch on each side ; the feet ore largo and strong, in adap- 
atlon to terrestrial habits. 

Bldnoderma (ri-no-d6r'ma), n, [NL. (Dum^ril 
and Bibron), < (Jr. pk ipfv-)y nose, 4 tUppa, 
skin.] A genus of batrachians, of the lam- 
ily RnyyslomatidiPt or made type of the family 
Rhinodermatidse, R, darmni of (Hill! has an enormous 
brood-pouch, formed by the extension of a gular sac along 
the ventral surface beneath the integuiiiont, in which the 
young ore retained for a time, giving rise to a former be- 
lief that the animal is viviparous. As many as 10 or 15 
young with the legs well developed have been found In 
the pouch. 

Bhinodemiatide (ri^n$-d^r-mat'i-dd), ft. pi 
[NL., < Rhinoderma(t-) 4 -/d«.] A family of 



salient batraohians, typified by the genus i^hi- 
noderma, 

Bhinodon (ri'nHon). n. [NL. (Smith, 1841), 
< Gr. jnvti^ siiark!, + 6Mc (Movr-) ss E. tootUA In 
ichth,^ the typical genus of Hhinodonti<Ue,\vi,v- 
ing very numerous small teeth. R. timieuM is an 
tounetiae ahark, occaaionallj reaching a lengin of 40 feot 
or more, found in the Indian ocean, calleu whale-ahark 
from ita aiao. 

Bhinodontids (rl-no-don'ti-de), v,pL [NL., < 
HhinodoniU) + •4iUB.'] A family of selachians, 
typified by the gimus HhinoeUm; the whale- 
sharks. There are two duraala neither with apinea, and 
a pit at the root of Uio caudal Sn, whoMC lower lone is well 
developed ; the aidea of the tail ore keeled ; there are no 
nictitating membranea; the apiraclea are veiy amall, the 
teeth amul and many, the giU*alit8 wide, and the mouth 
and noetriU aubtermiual. Beaidea H. typixM the family 
oontaina Ifierirtodua puneialtm of California. 


rllinod:pla (ri-no-din'i-ft), «. [< Ur. m 
* " ’ ‘ lin th 


:.hc nose or iiusai 


nose, + pain.] Pain 
region. 

Bbinogale (rl-no-ga'le), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
18G4), < Gr. p/'f (p«v-), nose, + weasel.] 

The typical genus of BhinofjaUnm, The species 
is R. mcllcri of oasti'rn Africa. 

Bhinogalida (ri-ny-gal'i-de), w. pi, A family 
of viverrine quadrupeds, named by Gray from 
the genus RhinogalOy corresuondiug to the two 
subfamilies lihinogalinfe ana Cf 08 ftarehinn\ 

Bhinogalinn (ri^np-fg-li'ne), w. pi, [NL., < 
Rhinogalc + The typical subfamily of 

Bhinogalidm, 

rhinolltll (n'no-lith). 71. [< Gr. nose, 

+ stone.] A stony concretion formed in 
the nose. 


Mr. M- 


■ ahowed a RhinoUth weighing lOn graitia. 


It had been extracted without much difficulty from the 
nasal foaaa of a woman agod about forty-five. 

Lancet, No. 3421, jk M2. 

rbinolithiasiB (ri^no-li-thPa-sis), 71. [NL., < 

rhinolith + -tosw.] l!he condition characterized 
by the formation of rbinoliths. 

rhlnoloricaKri-no-loj'i-kal), tf. [< rhinolog-y 
+ -fW?.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
rhinology. 

rhinologut (ri-nol'o-jist), n, [< rhinolog-H + 
-tTff.] One versed in rhinology; a specialist in 
diseases of the nose 

rhinology (ri-noPo-ji), n. [< Gr. /»/i (p/v-), nose, 
+ -Aoyifl, < Tikytiv, speak: see -/>/op//.] The sura 
of scientific knowledge concerning the nose. 

BhinolophidS (n-uo-lofM-de), n, pL [NL., < 
Bhinolophus + -!(/«?.*] A family of the vesper- 
tilionine alliance ot the subonfer Microchirop- 
tera and order Chtroptera, typified by the gcmis 
Bhinolophus; the horseshoe, leaf-nosed, or rlii- 
nolophine bats. They have a highly developed imae- 
lenf, large ears with no tragiiH, rudimentary inarticulate 
premaxillary bones miimt^; upper inciaora the tail long 
and imdtMud in the interfemoral niembrnne. and a pair of 
prepubic tedt-llke appendagt:i» in the female. TlieHC bats 
Inhaiiit temperate and tropical regions of ImUIi beiiii- 
apberes. The family is divided into Hhiiwlcphina and 
PhyUorhiniaee. See cut under Phyllcrkina. 

BhinolophinsB (ri^no^ld-ii'ne), n, pi. [NL,^ < 
Bhimtlophm + -»»«’.) Tho typical subfamily 
of Rhinolophidat containing the horscslioe-bats 
proper, having tlio pedal digits with tlio normal 
number of }malanges, and tho iliopeetineal 
spine distinct from the antero-inferior surface 
of tho ilium. 

rhinolophine (n-noPo-fiu), a. and n, I, a. 
Of or belonging to the’ Bhinolophinsp, 

U. n. A horseshoe-bat. 

Bhinolophus G*I-nol'o-fu8), n, [NL. (Gooffroy), 
< Gr. pic {piv-)f nose, ^ crest.] The typi- 
cal and only genus of horseshoe-bats, it con- 
talna upward of 20 apeciea, having the dental formula 1 
inolaor, 1 canine, 2 premolara, and 3 mtdara in each upper 
half. law, and 2 inciBora, 1 canine, 3 premolara, and 3 mo- 
lars In each lower half-jaw, and the noao-leaf lanceolate 
behind. R. hippoeideroe of Kurope la the beat-known ape- 
elea. R. ferro^qmnum la widely distributed in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. R. lueiwt is a large Indian and Malayan 
speoiea. 

Bhinomaoer (ri-nom' ars6r ), 71 . [NL. ( Fabricius, 
1787), < Gr. /Wf (/)<v-),"nose, + /tmx/xif, long.] A 
small genus of rhynchophorous beetles, typical 
of the family RhinomacerUlM^ comprising only fi 
^ecies, 4 of which arc North American and 1 
European. 

Bhinomaoerito (ri^na-ma-ser'i-dS), n. pi. 
[NL., < Bhinomacer + -7d«.] A family of 
rhynchophorous coleopterous insects named 
by Leacn in 1817 from tho genus Bhinomacer^ 
having tho fold on the inner surface of the 
el3rtra near the edge obsolete or null, the pyp- 
dium alike in Imth sexes, and the labrum dis- 
tinct. It la a small family, inhabiting the north temper 
ate aone, and feeding upon the male flowers of oonifers. 
In which also the eggs are laid. 
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rhinopharyngitis (rl-nMar-in-jl'tis), 71. [NL., 

< Gr. p/f nose, 4- ^pv)^ -f -4ti«.] 

Inflammation of the mucous membrane of tho 
nose and pharynx. 

Bhinophids (n-nof'i-de), n, p/. [Nli., < Rhino- 
phis + -ids?.] A family of tortricine seri><^Mt.», 
named from the genus Bhinophis : synonymous 
with Uropeltidm. E, D. Cope, 1880. 

Bhinophis (n'n^fis), n. fKL. (llcmpneh). < 
Gr. ^'c (/»«*^)» nose, + a seiTpent.] A genus 
of shield-tailed serpents, of the family I'ropelti- 
dse, and giving name to the Hhinophidw, liaviug 
the rostral plate produced between ami st'pa- 
rating the nasals, and the tail ending in a large 
shield, as in Vroneltis. limy are small Borpents, un- 
der 2 feet long, and five under ground or in ant-hillB, feed- 
ing upon wonuM and Insect-larvtt. The tail 1b short, the 
mouth not dlBienalble, and the eyes are small. Several 
('eylonese BpeciiHi are describcil, as H, oxyrhynchuH and 
R. punctdUue, sharing with those of Um^tus the miinu 
ahieldtail. 

rhinophore (ri'no-for), n. [< Gr. /Vc (p/e-), nose, 
+ =s K. bcar^,'} In Mollmro, mie of tho 
hinder pair of tent^tcles of opisthobrancliiate 
gastropods, supposed to function as olfactory 
organs ; in general, an organ bearing an olfac- 
tory sense. Also spelled rhinophor. 

The rhitumhoree are a pair of tentacles pliu‘.et1 near (he 
anterior emf of the body, on the dorsal surface of the head. 

Mierm. Set., N. K, XX.Xl. I. 41. 

Bhinophryne (n-no-fri'ne). w. [NL., also Jthi- 
nophrynus (Dum^ri’l and Bibron), < Gr. /Vj* (p/c-), 
nose, + ^phyrff a toad.] A genus of spade-footed 
toads, typical of tbe family Bhinoplmpii dtp , hav- 
ing tlie sKull remarkably ossified, r, dormliH of 
Mexico, the only species, lives under ground, being eaimble 
of making extensive excavations witii the ‘*BpHdc‘s" with 
which the hind feot are tumiahed. 

BhinophrynidSB (n-no-frinM-de), n, pi [N L., 

< Rhino)ihryne + -bio?.] A family of nreif crons 
salient batraehians, representetl by tlu* genus 
BhiuophrynCf without maxillary t<»eth, with di- 
lated sacml diapopbyses, and the tongue free 
in front (proteroglossatiO* These toads are 
among a number known as spadr-fooied. 

Bhinophylla (ri-no-fil'jl), n. [NL. (W. Peters, 
18(ifi), Olr. p/f (^/V-), nose, -b a leaf.] 

A genus of very small South American phyl- 
loBtomine bats, having no tail. R. pnmitio is 
tho least in size of the family, having a fore- 
arm only inches long. 

rhinophyma (rl-no-n'mli), n, [NL., < (Ir. p/c 
ilnv-), nose, -b a tumor: see Phywotu.] 

Hypon^mia of the skin of tbe nose, witii hyper- 
tnndiy of its connective tissue and more or less 
infiainmation of its glands, forming a well-d<‘- 
veloped grade of acne rosacea: restrict(‘d l)y 
some to cases presenting extraordinary enlargf^- 
mciit, sometimes regarded as distinct from airiie 
Tosaeea. 

rhinoplast (ri'no-plAst), n. firreg. < rhino- 
plasUic.] One who undergoes a rhinopla.stic 
operation ; one who has an artificial nose. 

rhinoplastic fri-no-plas'tik), a. [< Gr. p./; 
(p/r-), nose, + ir'Adamev^ fonn, mold : see plastir.j 
Pertaining to or of the nature of rliinoplast y. — 
RUnOplasilC operatton, a surgical nperntien for form- 
ing an artiflctal nose, or restoring a nose partly h»st. It 
guncrnlly consists in bringing down a triangular piece 
of skin from the forehead, twisting It round, and eaiisiiig 
it to adhere by Ita under surface and edges to (he part of 
the nose remaining. The skin may also Ih> taken fi-om 
another part of the body. The extreme joint f>f one of (he 
fingers has lioen uacil in aupportlng such an artificial nose. 
Sometimes called Taliaeman ojieration, from Tallneotiiis, 
an Italian surgeon, who first performed it .See Carpur’H 
rhinnplaMic eperaWm, under operatUm. 

rhinoplasty (rPno-plaa-ti ), 71. [= F. rhinoplas- 
tic; as rhinoplastko + -f/J*.] Plastic Burgc*ry of 
the nose. 

Bhinopoma (ri-no-po'mft ), ?I . [N L. (( l eolfroy ) , 

< Gr. pig Unv-)f nose, +’Vwpo, li lid, cover.] A 
remarkable genus of Obi World einbnlloiiurine 
bats, with oiie species, R. microphyllum, having 
a long slender tail produced far beyori<l the np- 
nm interfemoral membrane, two joints of the in- 
dex-finger, united premaxillary boiies, and very 
weak incisors. The goniis exhibits eroas-relationshipa 
between Emballonuridfe and Nycteridte (of another sec- 
tion of Mieroehiroptera), and is Kometimes made type of a 
aupergeneric group {Rhinopmnata). This bat is found 
in EgyntUu tombs and aimilar dusky retreats of Africa 
and inala. 

BhinOpomastOB (ri^n5-r>6-raas'tez>, 71. [NL. 
(Sir Androw Smith, 1828, in the form Rliino- 
poma8tus\ irreg. < Gr. pig (/»/»»-), nose, + irupa- 
T^ptov, dim. of TTw^o, a lid, cover.] A genus of 
African wood-hoonoes of the family Irrisoridx. 
There are several species, as R, cyammelas. 
See IrrisoridsB, 

Bhinoptera (ri-nop'to-rjl), 71. [NL. (Kuhl J8d6), 

< Gr. no8e,"+”7rrepdv, wing, as E./ea- 


Bhlpidoglossa 

iherj] In ichth.^ a genus of rays of the family 
Myliobatidse, having the snout emarginate, 
teeth in several series, and ciqduilic fins below 
the level of the disk. R. (piadrUulw is a cow-nosed 
ray, of gnwt also, common on the Atlantic const of the 
United States from Uapo Cod aouthwai'd. 

rhinorrhagia (ri-no-ra'ji-jl), u. [NL., < Gr. jug 
(^/r-), nose, + break, burst.] 

Ilemorrhnge from tli*» nose; epistaxis. 
rhinorrhea, rhinorrhosa (ri-no-re'|i), w. [NL. 
rhinorrheraf < iir.jiig (/w*’-)» nose, + fsnn, a flow, 

< pF/c, flow.] Mucous or mucopumhmt dis- 
charge from the nose. Also called rhinohlcn- 
tiorrhra. 

rhinorrheal, rhlnorrhoBal (li-nu-re'al), a, [< 
rhinorrhea + -/i/.] Port-ainiiig to or affected 
with rhinondiea. 

Bhinortha (ri-nfir'thtt), n. [NL., < Gr. jug (/»/r-), 
nose, + straiglil.] 1, In ornith,, a ge- 

nus of <*uckooK, of the family Cmnlid/p and sub- 
family rhienU'ophmnw, founded by Vigors in 
1830, characteristic of the Malaccas, it. ehlo- 
rophwa is t ho only species. — 2. In cniom.y a ge- 
nus of homipt(*rouK insects. 
rhinOBCleroma (ri^no-skle-rb'Tnji), n. [NL., < 
Gr. jtig (/S/v-), nose, + ch'^iipog, hara, + •(mta,'] A 
disease affeoting principally the nose, but also 
the nasal passages, lips, and th(> pliarynx, char- 
acterized by smooth nodular swiMlings of a red 
color and of a stony indiiratioji. it Is of slow 
grnwth, wltliuut inflammation of surrounding parts, and 
without pain except on prcHsun* ; a short bacillus seenia 
to bo invariably present in tlio gn>wth. Ilhinosclomma 
is a raro disease, the nccoiiiitH <if which have come mainly 
fiDin Austrian obsorvors. 

rhiUOBCOpe (n'lio-skop), n. [< Gr. jug {jnv-)^ 
nosfi, + OKomiv, view.] An instrument for ex- 
amining tlie nose. The common rliliioscope is a small 
plane miiror like a larynguscopic mirror, l>iit smaller, for 
introduction into the pharynx, with a concave hend-mlr- 
ror or other device for throwing (he light upon it; with 
tiiis the iKisterlor nares are exnmlnod. An instrument 
for holding the nostrils open and tlio hairs out of (ho way, 
HO that the nasal poHsagoH may be inspected from in front, 
is usually culled a mm-sjieeulunu 

rhinoscopic (n-no-skop'ik), a. [< rhinoscope 
+ -iV.] Of or pertaining to the rhinoscoiie or 
rhinoscopy ; made with or effected by the use 
of tho rhiiiORco])e. 

rhinoscopy (ri'no-sko-pi), n. [< rhinoscope -b 
The inspection of th(‘ nares with a rhi- 
noHcopo from behind (imsterior rhinoscopy), or 
witii a nasal speculum from in front (anterior 
rliinoscopy). 

rhinotheca (n-no-tho'kjj), //. ; pi. vhinotheem 
(-sc). [NL., < ()r. jug a 

sheath.] In ornith., the iniegtiment of the 
Tij»por mandible of a bird, excliisiv(» of the der- 
irotlicca. 

rhinothecal (n-ml-llie'kal), a. [< rhinotheca 
4* -///.] (.)f or pctYainiiig to the rhiuotheea. 
Bhiphipterat (n-lip'te-rjl), n.pl Hame as Rhi- 
pip ter a. 

Bhipicera (ri-pis'e-rll), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1817), < Gr. jmrig^ a fan, 4- Kffmg^ horn.] A ge- 
nus of serric-orn beetles, typical of the family 
Uhipirvridw. The species are all South Amor- 
ican and Australian. Also called Rhipidocei'a. 
BhipiceridSB (rip-i-ser'i-ile), n.pl, [NJi. (La- 
treule, 1834), < Rhipicera 4- -idsp.] A small 
family of serriconi lu^etles, having tbe front 
(foxtp traiiHVorst^ and the onyebium large and 
hairy, coiii prising 0 genera of few speeies, wide- 
ly distributed except in Europe. Also called 
Rhipidoeeridsr. 

rhipidate (rip'i-dat ), a. [< Gr. juTTig (/»/7r/d-), a 
fan, 4- -nfcLj Fan-shaped; fiabelliform. 
rhipidion (ri-pid'i-on). 71.; pi. rhipidia (-11). 
[Gr. jiimAitiy: 8,00 rhipUlium.^ in the dr. f///., 
the eucharistic fan, or fiabelbiiu. Also rhijAs. 
Bhipidistia (rip-i-dis'ti-|i), 71. pi [NL., < Gr. 
jitnig (/&/7r/d-), a fan, 4- mf/oi', a sail.] An order 
of rhipidoxiterygiaii fislies, having speeial basal 
bones to the dorsal and anal fins, <*omprisiug 
the extinct family 'jyistichoplcrid/c. 
rhipidistiOOS (rip-i-dis'ti-ns), a. [< Rhipidisfia 
-b -ouA.'} Of or relating 1 o tlje Rhipidistia. See 
quotation under rhipidoptrrygian. 

Taipidilllll (ri-pid'i-iini), 7/.; pi. rhipidia (-^). 
[NL., < Gr. jimdSiuv, dim. of /i/rr/f , a fan . J In Wf,, 
a fan-shaped cyniose inflorescence, in which 
the snccesHive branches or relative axes are in 
the same plane, and each from tlie back of the 
preceding: a form, according to Eichler (the 
author of the name), occurring only in mono- 
cotyledons. 

BhlpidoglOBSa (rip^i-d^-glos'a), n. pi [NL., 

< Gr. pifcig {jiimtS-)^ a fan, 4- >/6i/T/T«, the tongue.] 
Kbipidoglossate mollusks ; a large group, vari- 
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RhipidogloMa 

ouHly called order, siiboivler, or division, of pro- 
sobranchiato gaHtro]>odH, chariictorizod by a 
heart witli two uurIcleH and a ventricle, and 
teeth of the odontopljore in many marginal 
rows; the other teeth are generally a lueuian, 
several admedian, and immerouH marginal on 
each aide, it indiidoH nunicntUR marine forms of the 
famllloH Turhinidfe, Trttchidir, NtfitidM-, eU*., ami torres- 
trlnJ spueiesof the faniilieM UHiritudH', iJydmcemdaf, and 
Pnmr^nidm. 

BhlpidoKlossata (rip'i-<io-Kio-Kii'ta), ». pi. 
[Nl Ij. : HOC! rhipiilfHjIossoir.] Same aw Khipido^ 
gloftm. 

rnipidoglOBSate frip^i-do-gloH'at), n. [< NIj. 
**rJnpido(flosNatu»^ < (tr. /wtt/V (/>/ 7 r/(t-), a fan, + 
yhjami, the tongue : see fflosHa tv .'] In MoUunca^ 
having upon the radula, in any one of the many 
croHS-rows of t,cM*t h. generally one median tooth, 
three (»r mon* adnu'dian teeth, and iiumerouH 
marginal te<d)i. See eiii under radula, 

Bhipidogorgia (ri}>'i-dp-gor'ji-il), w. fNL., < 
Gr, /Hirir a fan, 4- grim, florco, 

terrihh'.l A genus of iil(\vonarian polyps of 
the familv (ionjonhdtv^ 
oxpandeu in a regular- 
ly r(d.i(Milatft ilahelli* 
form shape. They are 
known fx% fan viirttU tuid sm- 
fam, and have l»eyii 

roforred to tin* more eom 
preheiiHive jfeniiH (inryonia. 
it ftaMlum in one of tli(‘ 
conimoneHl corals of tropi- 
cal and HUhtropic.al waters, 
found ill most collections of 
such objects for ornniiien- 
talpurfMiMcs. It varies much 
In size and contour (com- 
pare cut iindcr rural), hut 

S reserves its tiatiiess and 
nely netted structure ; it 
is Kcnci'ally of a piirptish 
color. 

Bhipidophoridffi, Bhi- 
pidophorus. Same as 
KhiptghoridWf etc. 

RMpiaoptera (rip-i- 
dop'te-rji), a. pf. [Nli., in'ut . pi. of rhipidop- 
teruH ."see rhipidaidcronu,'] J^'an-wiuged insects, 
a group of abnormal VohoiUera^ regarded as an 
order: syiioiiyinouK with StrepM^Uara. The usual 
form is Uhipiptvray after Latreille, 1817. 
rhipidopterous (rip-i-do]»'te-rus), a. [< NL. 
rhipidopltrus, < (Ir. /itnir; (/i/Tut-), a fan, + tm- 
f)6r^ wing, = Vu/raflter^l h^tn-winged, as an in- 
sect; specifically, of or ptTtaining to the llhiin- 
dovtera ; 8 trepsipt<*rons. Also rhiinplcroHR, 
Bmpidoptervgia (np-i-do])-(e-rij'i-ji), w. ph 
fNL., < Gi\pirri(j (/wTr/d-), a fan, + nHpv^ (trrr^ 
pvy-)f a wing. J A sui^erorder of teleostomous 
fishes, having sjiecial fin-su])ports to the poe- 
torals and vent rals as well as to t he dorsal and 
anal. It is subdivided into tln^ orders Klnpidiu- 
fin ami Actinistia, 

rllipidopteiTgian (rip.i-dop-te-rij'i-im), a, and 
n. I, o. Of or relating to the 

As 1 fiavc already pointotl out, there arc two types of the 
Khipidojttrrffffinn tin, tlic Uliipidistious, where haocosts 
are present (teste 'J'rfi(]uair), and the Actinistious. 

Amer. Nat., May, IHtK). 

n. «. (-)ne of the Wnpidoptvnp/ia. 
rhlpidura (rip-i-du'rjl), «. fNL., < (ti*. funk' 
(/>/rr/d-), a fan, + 0 / 710 , tail.] 1 . 1 ^ 1 . rhipidursp. 
(-re). The posterior pnir of pleopods of a crusta- 
cean, together with 
the telson, when 
these are developed, 
as in macrurous crus- 
taceans. Kor example, 
the flat, shelly plates or 
Mwiminurcts of the end 
_ , of a loiister’s tail fonn h 
^ rliipiiiiim. Sec 0 in cut iin- 

r Ji der jtrrrutjHHl. C. Npener 

m BcnplKKasrlto and 

rhipidura are Isith present 
as well>dcvclo}H‘.d appen- 
dages, tlic latter of which 
they never entirely lose. 
Nature, X.XXVIII. 3W). 

2. [cop.] An exten- 
sive genus of Mns- 
cioapidiPf ranging 
through the Oriental and Australian regions; 
the fan-tailed flycatchers. R. flaheUifvra is an 
example. VifforR and Hortffieldj 1825. 
BhipiphorldaB (rip-i-for'i-de), n. ph [NL. (Ger- 
staecker, 1855), < Rhipiphorun + -utef.] A fam- 
ily of het eromerous beetles, having the anterior 
coxal cavities open behind, the head strongly 
constricted at the base and suddenly narrowed 
behind, and the prothorax at the base as wide as 
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the elytra. The ftmily is represented in all parts of the 
globes hut comprises only 14 genera, none of them veiy rich 
in species. North Atnerloa nas 4 genera and 28 ipecles. 
The beetles are found upon flowers, and the larvie, so far 
as known, are parasiUc upon other insects. Rhi^diu$ 
peettnioomia is parasitic in Europe upon the croton-bug, 
or (iermati roacn, Retobia germaniea. Also called JUuyi- 
dophoridm, 

BMpiphonifl (ri-pif 'd-rus), n. [NL. (Fabrioius, 
1792), < Or. a fan, + -<ftopog, < ipipeiv zs E. 
6eari,] A genus of hoteromerous beetles, typi- 
cal of the family RhipipUaridm^ having the elytra 
shorter than the body, the mouth-organs per- 
fect, the middle coxsb contiguous, and the ver- 
tex depressed, not projecting above the anterior 
border of the prouotum. it is represented in all parts 
of the world, althongh only about 60 species havelieun 
desoribeil ; 11 are known in North America. Also Rhipi- 
dopharua. 

rhlpipter (ri-pip'tdr), w. [< NL. Rhipiptera,'] 
A member of the Ithipipiera; a strepsipter, as 
a sty lops. 

Bhlplptera (n-pipMe-rjl), n, ph [NL. (La- 
treflle, 1817), neiit.pl. of see rht- 

pipierouRy and ef , Hhipidoptcra,] In Latroille’s 
classification, the eleventh order of insects, 
composed of degraded parasitic forms, corre- 
sponding to Kirby’s order Sirepsipteray and now 
considered to fonn a family of hetoromerous 
Colcoptera under the name Ntphtpidm, Also 
Rhipidoptera, 8<ie cut under stylopa, 
rhipipteran (n^pip^te.riui), u, and a, 1. n, A 
rhmijiter. 

ll, o. HB,mo an rliipiplcrouti or rhipidopieroiai. 
rhipipterollB (ri-nipMe-rus), a, [< NL. ^rhipip- 
leruH for rhipidopterm : see riiipidtfptcroua,'} 
Same as rhipidopterous, 

BhipBalis (rip'sa-lis), n, [NL. ( Gaortner, 1788), 
irreg. < Gr. $ 1 ^/ (pm-), plaited work of osiers or 
nishes, a mat, orate.] A genus of cacti of the 
tribe Gpuntica', it is chameterized by small flat flow- 
ers^ six io ten spreading oldoiig petiils, a cylindrical, an- 
gled, and dilated stum, and ii Hiiiouth ovary bearing in fruit 
a smooth nea-Uke burry containing somewhat isiar-shaped 
seeds. I'nere arc about 80 species, natives of tropical 
AmeHoa, with one in South Africa, Mauritius, Madagas^ 
cor, atid Ceylon, the only cactus native to those regions. 
They are unlike any other cactus genus in their great va- 
riety of form and habit of stums, some resembling mistle- 
toe, some the marsh-samphire, some the iee-plant, others 
tile JBvivhyUum, etc. They are flesiiy shrubs with a woody 
axis, JointM branehes, and lateral flowers, which project 
from notches on the edges of tlie flat branched species. 
Their leaves are reducett to minute scales, which ajmear 
at the notches, mixed with wiad and stiff needles. Most 
of the species are epiphytes, pendent from the branches 
of trees, often fur many fuel ; whence sometimes called 
minUeUte-eaetuB, some species also having white liorries. 
Also called vfiUfrw-eaetiut, in conformity with the genus 
name. In cultivation they are reared In pots and bos- 
kets. 

BMptoglOSSa (rip-to-glos'a), n, pi, [NL., < 
Gr, funrd^y thrown out (< p/wmv, t,hrow),+ y/twrr- 
<T«, the tongue.] A suborder of Lacvrtiluiy or 
Hoards, represented by tlu' family Ghammleon- 
tidx alone, characterized by tlic vermifonn 
protrusile tongue, well-ileveloped limbs, but no 
clavicle, pterygoid not reaching the qua<lrate 
bone, ana nasal bones not bounding the nasal 
apertures; contrasted with KrUflossa, Also 
Rhiptofflossfe, (HUy 1885, 
rhiptoglossate (np-to-glos'at), u. Pertaining 
to tlie Rhiptoglassay or having their characters. 
rllizanth(ri'zanth), ?(. i<rhij:/fnth~otfs,l Aplant 
of the class Rhisanthetp; a plant that flowers or 
seems to flower from the root, as Rafflesia, 
Bhizantheas (ri-zan'the-e), n, pi, [NL. (Blume, 
1828), < Gr. /j/Cfl» root, ’+ avOoi;, flower, 4* -eip,'] 
A class of plants proposed by Lind ley. See 
rhisoijen, 

rhizanthoUB (n-zan'thus), o, f< Or. pKtty root, 
4- hvih^y flower,] Flowering from the root or 
seeming root. A, Gray, 

rhizailtoicoiui (ri-zaii-toi'kus), a. [Irreg. < Gr. 
^/C«, root, 4- avriy opposite, + olxof, dwelling. 
Cf, antmciy mteciam.] In hryoi,, having both 
male and female inflorescence on the same 
plant, the former on a very short branch co- 
nering with the latter by the rhizome, 
rhizlc (ri'zik), a, [< Gr. fnifiKd^y of or pertaining 
to the root, < root : see roofl.] Pertaining 
to the root of an equation.- curve, a curve 

expressed by P » 0 or Q « where P Q «/**-!- 

p,x»* — » 4 - etc., and Mmw-i-ttV —1. 

rnizina (ri-zi'nii), n.; pi. rhicitue (-ue). [NL., 
< Gr. /i/Cfl, a root, + In hof,y same as 

rhisaid. 

rhizine (ri'zin), a, [< Gr. /WCo, root, + -#i/cL] 
In bohy same as rhizoUt, 

rhizinons (ri-zi'nus), a. [< rhizine 4* -om/(.] In 
Iwhy having rhizoids. 

rhizocarp (ri'zo-k&rp), tt. A plant of the order 
Rhizooarpeae, 


Same as rhi- 


Bhizocarpea (ri-z6-kar'p^-4L n. pi. [NL. 
(Batsch, 1802), < Gr. fu^Oy root, + xopirdc, fniit.] 
A class or giwim of oiyptogamous planta the 
heterosporous Filieineie, embracing the fami- 
lies iSamniaeea and Marsileacese. This name is 
not much used at the present time, the two families being 
embraced In the UydropUridete, or heterusporons ferns. 
Hee UydfopUridem, Mandeaeese, and Salvimaeem for spe- 
clal characterisation. 

rhizoeaxpean (ri-zo-kflr'pd-^), a. [< Rhizo- 
earpex + -fm.] In' hot,y of or pertaining to the 
Rhizoearpex* 

rhizocarpian (ri-zp-kftr'pi-im), a. 

zocarpean. 

rMzocarpic (n-zo-kllr'pik), a, [< rhizocarp’-ous 
+ -ie.] Ill oof.,* characterized as a perennial 
herb ; having the stem annual but the root per- 
ennial. Do Candolle, 

rhizocarpons (ri-zp-kflr'pus), a, [< Gr. filCay 
root, + mpn6^y fruit.] Bame as rhizooarpic, 

rhizocaul (n'zo-kfll), n. [< NL. rhizocanlusy < 
Gr. fiiCtiy root, *4- sav/dky stalk.] The rootstock 
of a polyp; tnat part of a polypidom by which 
it is affixed as if rooted to some support. 

rhizocaulus (ri-zo-kfi'lus), n.; pi. rhizocauU 
(-li). [NL.: see r/»i£’ 06 ‘attf.] A rhizocaul. 

Bhizocephala (ii-zo-sof'ad|i), n. ph [NL., 
neut. pli of rhizocephalus : see rhizocephaious,'] 
A group of small 
parasitic crusta- 
ceans, having a cyl- 
iiidroid, sac-like, 
or disciform unseg- 
mented body, with- 
out organs of sense, 
intestine, limbs, or 
cemont-orgaTiH, but 
with an oral and an 
anal opening, and 
the sextial organs 
well developed. The 
species are hermaphro- 
ditic, and the yoiiiiR go 
through a iiauplius stage 
and a uyprls stage. Tho 
PhiZfieepheUa are by sotno 
made an order of a suh- 
class Cirripedia: olheiB 
class them with Cirri- 
pedia as u divlNlori, Pee- 

tostrara^ of JUrdonaatraea : i>y others a^aln they are referred 



FomiN Ilf RhiMocephala, 

A, naupliuB 8tu|{c of SareuHna 
purpurea. H, cyiiris stnge uf /.«r- 
HounO'sfux poritllanm. C, adult of 
Pfltoeaster paguri; a, anterior end ; 
b, ut>erture thmui;Ii which psiMi the 
rrioMiicc proceh&eh. c. 


to tho Epizoa {Ichihyvphthiria or tlBh-liceX " These para- 
sites attach thutiiBelves by their modiflod antenni^ re- 
seinhllng a iiiimhcr of rtKii-like processes, which imry 
themsolves in the sulistance of the host, whence the name. 
They are represented by two principal genera, Saoeulina 
and Pdtagader, each made by some the type of a family. 
They are parasites of crabs. Also called Verarogtmida, 

rhizocephalon (rl-zo-sef'ti-lou), n, [NL., sing, 
of Rhizoccphala,'] Any member of the order 
Rhizoeephafa , [Rare.] 

rhizocephaious (ri-zo-sera-his)* [< NTu. rhi- 

zoctphalusy < Gr. fu^oKiiftayiog, having the flower 
growing straight from the root., < p/C«» I'oot, 4- 
KC 9 aX//, nead.] Rooted by the head: specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to tho Rhizocephaia, 

rhizoconin (n-zo-ko'nin), n, [< Gr. ^'Ca, root, 
4- NL, eoniuni dr -fw2.] A crystallizable proxi- 
mate principle found in the root of Conium 
maenlatum, 

rhizoconolein (ri^zo-ko-u6'16-in), w. [< rhizo- 
c(m(in) 4" L. oleuntf oil,’ 4- -ft/X] A crystalliza- 
blo body found in Conium mamlatum, 

rhlzocrinoid (ri-zok'ri-noid ), n. [< Rhizocrinua 
4- -otd (cf. crinoid),'] A crinoid of tho genus 
Rhizocrinua; an apiocrinite. 

Bhizocrinns (ri-zok'n-nus), n. [NL.. < Gr. ftiCa. 
a root, 4- spivovy lily: see crinoid,^ A genus of 
crinoids of the family Encrinidicy one of the 
few living forms of Crinoidea. Ji WaUngta, the 
typical species, is a kind of lily-star or sea-lily, about 8 
inches in length, living at a depth of from one hundred to 
three hundred fathoms in the sea, rooted to the bottom. 
Its structure is fully lllusti^ted in the figure given under 
Crinoidea, 

rhizodont (ri'zp-dont), a, and n, [< Gr. ^Co, 
root, 4- bdohe (bootfT^) =s E. tooth.] I, a. Having 
teeth rooted by fangs which ankylose with the 
ja^ as crocodiles. 

It. n. A rhizodont reptile. 

Bhizodonta ^-zo-don'tft), n. pi, [NL.: see 
rhizodont.] The rhizodont reptiles. 

Bhizodns (ri'zd-dus), n. [NL., < Qr. ^a, 
root, + bdohi- ss E. tooth,] In itmth.y a genus 
of fossil ganoid fishes of the coal-measures, 
referred to the family Cuclodipteridx, They 
were of large size, with huge teeth. R, kdo- 
herti is one of the species. 

Bhizotla^llata(ri*z^flaj-e-la^ttt), n,ph [NL., 
< Gr. fiitUy root, + NL. flagellum : see flageU 
lum, 3.] An order of flagellate Infusorkty hav- 
ing pseudopodial as well as flagelliform appen- 
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rhisopodoiui 


dageR. Thete anitnaluulet move hf meani ol peendopo- 
di»» like ordinary rhl»>pod% but also have a flaMlum or 
flagella ; the Ingestive area Is diffuse. In W. 8. Kent’s 
sy^m of classlflcatlun the order consists of the genera 
Meutiuainaiba, JteptonumoM, Jihixomoruu^ mnd PodotUtma. 
rhisoflagellate (n*7.o-f1aj'e*lat), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Rhizoflagellata, 
rhiSOgen (ri'z^jeu), «. [< Or. /)/Ca, root, + 

-yrp^, producing (see A paraRitio plant 

growing on the root» of other plants; specifi- 
cally, a member of a division of plants (the 
class Jthizanthcm) proposed by Lindley, com- 
posed of flowering plants of a fungoid habit, 
parasitic upon rootst^icks and st ems, it embraced 
the present orders Bnlatiophorex and Ci/HnaceM, now re- 
garded as belonging to the apetolous dlcotyleilona The 
genus Jtajflena is an illustration, 
rllizogenic (ri-zo-jen'ik), a. [As rhizogen 4* 
-<c.] In 6o#., root-producing: said of cells in 
the pericainbiuin of a root, just in front of a 
xylem-ray of a fibrovascular bundle, which 

S ve origin to root-branches. 

zogenous (ri-zoj'o-nus), «. fAs rhizogen + 
’Oun.l Same as rhizogenie, 
rhizoid (ri'zoid), o. and w. [< Gr. />/Cop/%, 
contr. /i/Cwjh/i*, like a root, < p/'Cn, root, + //doc;, 
form.J I. a. In and root -like; resotn- 

bling a root. 

II. n. In bot, a fllamoTitoiis organ resembling 
a root, but of sifriple structure, found on com- 
pound thalli of all kinds, and on the stems of the 
Mufici n ew . Khlxoids are numerously prod ii cwl, and their 
function is the attachment of the plant to the Miilistratuiu. 
Thu older term was rhisdna. See cut under pntlhaUium. 
rhlZOidal (ri'zoi-dal), a. [< rhizoUl + -o/.] In 
bot,f rhizoid-like ; resembling or characteristic 
of a rhizoid. 


The rhi»ndat tubes arc segmented by only a few septa 
which llu fur below the grawliig apex. 

Sae/iB, Botany (trans.), p. 282. 

rUzoideotlB (ri-zoiMe-us), a, [< rhizoid + 
1 . Ill hot.f like or resembling a rhizoid. 
— 2. hn rhizoid, 

rhlzoma (n-zo'ma), 71 , ; pi. rhizomata (-martii). 
[NL. ; see rhizom\t,\ A rhizome: used erdofty 
with reference to the rhizomes of medicinal 
plants. 

rnizomania (n-zil-ma^ni-jl), n, [NL., < Gr. plCa, 
a root, + madness.] In hot,^ an abnor- 

mal development of adventitious roots peculiar 
to many plants, as ivy, screw-pines, and flgs, 
whhfh send out roots from various parts, just 
tiH tre<»s produce adventil.ious buds. Tn some 
plants rliisomania Is an indfoatioii that there is some de- 
fect in the true root, in coiiseciuenee of which il catitiot 
supply snfHcfeiii iiouHshmeiit to the plant. In snob cases 
rliisomania is an effort of nature to supply the detb’.iency. 
This Is the ciute in (Mniiiiion laurel, in which plant rliisonia- 
nia generally forelsMles death. Ilie pheiiomeiioii Is also 
frequently seen In apple-trees, from the stems of which 
bundles of nsiis arc sent out ; these, absorbing moisture 
and tlniilly dccayirig, arc a cause of canker on the tree. 

rhizome (ri'zom), w. [= V, rhizome^ < NL. rhi- 
zoma, < Gr. root, < cause to take 

root, in pass, take root, < root: see root^,'] 
In bot,f a stem 
of root-like ap- 
pctiraiice, hori- 
zontal or ob- 
lique in po- 
sition, lying 
on the OTound 
or siibtierra- 
nean, bearing 
scales instead 
of leaves, and 
usually produ- 
cing from its 
apex a leafy 
shoot or scape. 

Rhixomes may be 
slcnUen witli woll- 
nmrked nodes, as 
In mints, couch- 
grass, etc..fir tblok- 
onod with stores 
of nutriment, as In 
species of iris, Sol- 
onion's-seal, ete.~ 
in the latter ease 
piiKluuing at the apex an annual bud which furiilshes the 
aerial shoot of Uie next season, and gradually dying at the 
old end. Etihsoines shade off gradually into conns and 
bulbs on the one hand, and into tubers on the other. See 
those terma Also rhi»rma.. See also cuts under arroic- 
TOQt and moidLii'vrm, 

Rhizomonadlda (rHzo-md-uad'i-de), n. pi, 
[NL. , < HhizomofuiH (-monad-) + -i(Ue. ] A fam- 
ily of rhizoflagellate infusorians, typified by the 
genus Rhizomounn. These animalcules are repent or 
•edentaiy, with a single anterior flagellnm. The family 
includes JXttpUmonM and MaHtigamwa. 

Ehizomonas (H-zom'^nas), n. [NL. (Kent, 
1880-1), < Gr. root, + juovdf, a unit: see 






i, (SoIomon'N- 

sesti); 3, Arismma triphyttlum (Indian tur- 
nip); 3 . Trillium stssilt. 


monad.] The typical genus of Rhizomonadidte, 
The speolei are monadiform, uniflagellate, sedentaiy, with 
radiating digltifonu pseudopodial prolongations. H. ver- 
rueota is found In hay-infusions. 

rhizomorah (li'zo-mdrf), w. [< NL. rhizomor- 
pha,'] In hid,f a comprehciisivi? term for 
certain subterranean mycelial growths jisso- 
(dat^d with or preying upon the roots of tb(‘ 
higher plants, especially trees, the cult iva toil 
vine, etc. They are proaueed by a considorablo 
variety of fungi, as Aguricus meUens^ Ikoiia- 
tophora fujcatrii, etc. 

Enizomorpha (ri-z^mOr'fji), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pKay root, + gopf^ff, form.] * A suppomul genus 
of fungi, characterized by fibrous bundles of 
mycelial filaments, now known to Isdong to 
Agaricm mellous, Dematophora ne.vnlrix^ and 
otlier forms. 

rhizomorphoid (rf-zp-mdr'fold), «. [< rhizo- 
morph + -Old.] Rhizomorphous. 

rhizomorphOUB (n-zo-mdr'fus), a, r< Gr. 
root, + form.] 1. Koot-like in form. — 
2. In zodl,, same as rhizoid, 

Ehizomyz (ri'zo-mis), n. [NL. (J. K. Gray, 
1830), < Gr. /VCa,* root, 4- //ci*, a mouse. 1 A notii- 
blo ^enus of mole-rats of the family spaheidie, 
having the eyes open, though very snnill, ears 
naked and very short, thumb ru<limeiil,ary, tail 



UoiulxM-rat {.Rhittomys hadius). 


short and partially haired, and gimerul form to- 
bust. I’hc upper incisors arch forwanl, and there is iii> 
prumolar ; the upper molars have one deep intcnml and two 
or nmre external onamul-folds ; tin* lower molnix rt verse 
this pattern. There arc several Aslutlc and African spi* 
cics, as the bay bambim-rai tif Asia, U. batliun. wldrli is of 
large slxe and very destructive t(» the bamboo, ontlu nHds 
of which it feeds. 

rhizonychial (ri-zo-nik'i-al), a, [< rhizongehi- 
um 4- -aZ.] Rooting or giving root, to a nail or 
claw; of or pertaining to a rhizonychiiinj. 
rhizonychium (n-zo-nik'i-um), n,; ]>1. rhizo- 
ngchia (-ji) . TNL. , < (Ir. /i/Ca. root, + bni ( on vi ' ), 
a claw.] ’ A edaw-joint; the ungual or Inst jdia- 
lanx of a digit; that phalanx whitdi bears a 
claw. 

Ehizoph^a (li-zof'a-i^i), n, pi. [NL., nmit. 
pi. of rhizophogm : see rhizophagons, ] One of 
five sections in Owen^s (dassification of marsu- 
pials, including those which fe^nl on roots. 
The wombat is a characteristic example, 
rhlzophagan (ri-zof'a-gan), a. and n. I. tt. 
Banie as rhizophagoun, 
n. w. A member of the Rhizophaga. 
rhiZOphagOUZ (ri-zof'a-gus), a. f<NL. rhizo- 
phngiofj CGr. eating roots (/i/Cn0r/^m\ 

eat roots),. < root, 4- ent.J Hoot- 

eating; habitually feeding on roots; s])ecifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to th«^ Rhizophaga. 

All FOor-Slaves are Rhizitphetfuma (or Koot-euters). 

Carlyle, Sartor Kesurtun, ill. 10. 

Ehizophora (ri-zof'o-ra), n, [NL. (Linnieus, 
1737), named with to the alirial roots; neut. 
pi. of rhizophorus: see rhizophoroun.] A ge- 
nus of polypetalous trees, the mangroves, type 
of the onler Rhizophoracoa', and of t he tribe Rfu- 
SOphotete, it is characterised by a four-parted calyx, sur- 
rounded with a cupule or involucre of pju-tly united bract- 
lots, by Its four petals and eight to twelve elongated and 
nearly seaslle anthers, wliicli are at first ninny-ccl]c<l, and 
by a portly inferior ovary which is pndonged alM»vu Into 
a fleshy cone and bears two pendnloUH ovules In each of 
its two colls. Ikere are 2 (or, as moiiio regard them, ft ) 
species, frequent on mnddy or coral shores in the tropics, 
tliore forming dense and almost finiiussuble Jungles known 
as mangrove-swamps. 1'licy ore trees with thick cylin- 
driciil and scarred branchlcts, l>earlng opposite tlifi;k and 
smooth coriaceous leaves, whli h are ovate or cIllptiuHl and 
entire. Their large rigid flowers are iMtrrie In axillary 
clusters, followed by a nut like one-seeded fruit. The 
seed is remarkable for germinaUtig while yet In the long- 
persistent fniit. It c^intnins a large embo'o with a very 
long club-shaped radicle, wbicli soon pierecs the tailiit of 
the hard pericarp and lengtliens till it reaches the mud, 
or liecomes a foot long before falliiig. The mangrove is 
also remarkable for spreading hy aerial ris>ts. The ordi- 
nary species Is Jt. mueronata, which reaches to seinltropl- 
cal Florida, the delta of the Mississippi, and Texas. Hoe 
ntanpwe, 1. 


Ehizojphoracea (ri^zH<>-**«''‘^?“t)), w. nZ. [NL. 
(Lindley, ii^>)f<Rhizophora + -oce/e,] An order 
of dicotyledonous tn^es and slirnbs of 1 lie cohort 
Myrtalcfi and series Calyeiflonv : the nnuigrove 
family, it is oharaoterised by a tw'o- to six-celled ovary 
with ifa ovules pendulous from the apex of the cell, and by 
a valvate calyx, and two, three, or four limcH us many sta- 
mens as iictafs. It ineludcsaboutriO species ill 17 genera and 
S tribes, all tropical, and most of them forming dense and 
nialariouH jungles ulamt river-mouths and along sboi-es. 
'I'hey arc usually extremely smooth, wit b round and nodose 
brancblets, and op|M>slte thick and rigid Iciives, which are 
commonly entire and have elongated and very caducous In- 
trapctlolar stipules. They bear axillary eyines, panicles, 
spikes, or racemes of rutber iucoiispiciious flowers, 
rhizophore (i1'zo-f<)r), »/. [< NL. rhizophorunij 
iH*nt.. of rhizophornSf root-bouring: see rhi- 
zophorons,] In bot.^ a striictiiro, dcvolopod in 
certain specit^s of the genus iielaginvUa^ which 
btnirs the true roots, it has the oxtenial appear- 
ance of n HMit, blit lias no root cap, and the true iXMits arc 
produced from Its interior when it deliquesces into a 
lioiiiogcneous niiicilage. 

Ehizophoreae (ri-zo-fo'ro-r*), v. pi. [NL. (H. 
lirowii, 18M), < Rfiizophoro 4* -r/r.] A trilu^ of 
idiiiitsof I ho order Rhizophinwe/e. itiscbanicter- 
b.eil by extremely snuNitb opiMJsite entire and stipulate 
leaves, and by an inferjor ovary with a single style and an 
embryo without albunien. It Includes about JTHpcclos, all 
tropioiil iiiaritinu! Irt'cs, belonging to 4 genera, of which 
Plmtiphora, the iiiangrove, is the type. 

rhizophorOUS (n-zof'p-rus), a. [< Ni^. rhizo- 
phorn;i,(. MGr. /»/Co0rYM>f , root-boariug, < Gr./»ZCW| 
root, 4 - •fjHtfMtr, < 0//)//!' =r Vi. beorK] In Z>oZ., 
I'oot-boiiring; K]ic*cifii*ully, of or poriaining to 
till* natural orihu- Rhizojmmwifr. 
rhizophydial (ri-zb-furi-nl), a. [< Rhizophy- 
flinni 4- -^//.] In hot., bolongiug to or chara'c- 
toriHtio of tlio gtaius Rhizophydinin, 
Ehizophydium (ri - zo - fid ^ i - um ), w. [NL. 
(Scluuik), KuppoHotl lo sliiTid fov* Rhizophidiim, 
alluding to tno doficioiicy of roots; irr(*g. < Gr. 
/>/Co. root, 4 * 0f7(Lr, H]mring.] A small goniis of 
uuicollular zygomyootous fungi. of tho subordor 
Rladovhylriea', piirHsilic ou oortnin of tho liirgor 
nlgto. The panuiltic cells enter the cells of the host plant 
at a very early stage of their exlstenei*. and gradually de- 
velop lit the I'XpeiiHc of the iirutoplasmie i'oiiteiils of tliu 
latter. Jt. Du'kmmi Is jiariisitie <in speeii's i»f Retocarpiot. 
rhizopod (ri'zp-pod ), o. Iind //. [< N L. ^'rhizopns 
(-jkkK) (as a nouu, in did*, li, rhizopodium)^ < Gr, 
root, 4- TToiV (TTod-) ss: K.foot,] I, a. Pro- 
yiihul with psoudopods, as an aiiimaloulo: hav- 
ing procoKHOs of sarc.odc, as if roots, by means 
of which tho aniiualoiile is attaidiod or moves; 
roo1-foot('d ; spoeilioally, of or portainiiig tolho 
Rhizopoda^ in any sorisi*. Also rhizopodonft, 

II. //. 1. A itioiiilKT of tho Rhizopodn, in any 
HiMiso. — 2. In Za/f., same as rhizopodinm, 
Rhizopoda (n-zon'q-illl), a. pi. [NL. : soo rhi- 
zopm.) If. Ill Jliijardiii’K systiqn of classifi- 
oation (1841), tlio third family of “iiivoTHiform 
infusorians witliout. visible loconiotory a})pen- 
fJngos^’ — that is, without pormaiient nppen- 
dngi'K, as cilia or fingolla. This is the original mean- 
ing of the word, since tiiiieb extended. Umanlin Included 
ill bis JihUojHultt the K genera Areelht, IHffluyia, Trinema, 
Jflvytypha, Crnniia, Militiln, Crintellaria, and yorticelta. 

2. Tlio lowest chiSK of Rt'ofozoa, coniposod of 
siniplo or multiple animalcules without dofinito 
or pormaiiont distinctif)n of (‘xtonial parts, and 
provided witli divcTsifomi temporary or perma- 
nent ])seudo])odial iirolongatioiis of the body- 
substaiiee, by iiieuns of which locomoticm, fixa- 
tion, nnd ingestion are effected. There is no mouth 
or Hpeetal ingestive area; the snreode may be. dlHtlngulsh- 
able into an outer cctopliiBiii nnd an inner endoplasm ; 
a nuelcuB and iiucIcoIuh (endoplast and endoplastiilc) 
may he present ; and mernt of these iinimalculeH see.rctc a 
shell or test, often of great beauty and coniplexity. The 
rhizopods are minute, usually microscopic orgaiiisins, 
some or other forms of wliicli iiboiind in liolh salt and 
fresh waters. The charnel eristic ])Hoiidop(Hlia are highly 
diverse in fonn, and constantly change, luit occur in two 
principal forms, coarse lohate or digitate processes and 
fine slender rays, both of which may run together or iii- 
tcrlaue. The valuation nnd limilation of the Jthiropada 
have varied with dlftcrcni authors. A normal amndiold 

{ irotoBoan Is a ehariict eristic (‘xampleof this class. (Uher 
mins liielnded under tilnztijmfla arc the so called nioners 
of the order JIfonm/ ; the Fttramitii/era, with a CHlc.aroous 
shell; and the Itafh'tdarin , with a siliciotiH shell. By com- 
mon consent the sistiigcs, which have been cIiihsciI with 
Jthiz*>p(tda, are now cxelinled, even by tliosc who still con- 
sider these organisms ns protozoans. 8<‘e cuts under 
AwtKiha, Forawin i/era, and Itadiidaria. 

rhizopodal (ri'-zop'o-dal), a, [< rhizopod 4- -aZ.] 
Hanm as rhizopnd. U\ R, RarjienUr^ Micros., 
xii. $ 474. 

rhizopodan (n-zop'o-dan), a. and n. [< rhizo- 
pod 4- -//«.] Same iw'rhiztfpod, 
rnlzopodium (ri-zq-po'di-um), n. [NL.: see 
rhizopod.l In hot., the mycelium of fungi. 
Also rhizofmd. 

rhizopodous (rl-zop'o-dns), a. [< rhizopod 4* 
-oM/t.J Uamo as rhizopod. 


rhisoristlc 

rhlSOriBtic (ri-z/Vris'tik), a. K Or. /wC«> root, 
+ verbaf aiij. of om'C«v, limit, dofinc (soe 

horizon, aorint), 4- -tc.] in math., pertaining to 
the HOparation of rootH of an e<iuat!on.->-Biiiso> 
riftlO Mrles, a Herles of diAronrur.ted fiiiicliotiH which 
ierve tf) fix the number of real rot»t« of ii kIvuii function 
lying between any uaaigned llmilH. Syhvtder, 
BhiZOStOina (ri-zoH'tp-mjl). n, [N li., < Or. /V'C"* 
root, + or^i/ia, Tiioutli.j Tlic* tyy»i<*,al genuH of 
Jthizostomidw, It. pulmo is an exaniplo. 
RhiZOStomata (ri /d-Ntd'ina-tii), n. pi, [NL., < 
Gr. /wC«, root, + flrro//f/(r-), mouth. / An onler 
of diHeomcMliisans, or siihonJer of I HsconieduMte, 
having the parts arningod in fours or multiples 
of four, and the single primitive mouth closed 
up and replaced by several secondary oral aper- 
tures. wlHmc<* s<'vcral long rfiot-likc pnmesses or 
so-called polypites dt'pend (whence the name), 
and jirovided* witli four subgenital pouches, dis- 
tinct. {TetrutjamvfiH') or fused in one (Monona- 
meliiP). Jthi.:ostnma, (UiHHiopaia, Cephm, and 
Vrawbditsti are lendijig genera. Hee cuts wider 
acateph ami iPsntphora. 

BhizostomatidSB (rr''zp-Hto-mat'i-de), n, pi. 
[Nli., < Hhizoslnma {-stomat-) + -iVfie.l A fam- 
ily of acalephs; the root-mouthed jelly fishes: 
tin* ennmded form of lihizontomuim. 
rhizostomatons (ri-zp-stomvtus), n. [< Or. 
n/C", root, 4 fTTufia^T), mouth.] Maving root- 
like yiroc.esses do]>(unling from the mouth ; spe- 
cifically, pertaining to the Uhizotflomaia, or hav- 
ing tlniir characters. 

rhizostome (rl'zo-sfdm), n. A member of the 
Hhizoalomala. 

rhizostolUdail (n - zp - sto'me - an), a. [< rhizo- 
stomp 4 -^*n.] Hanie as rhizostomatons. 
BhiZOStomidiBB (n-zo-stom'i-de), a. pi. [NL., 
< Ithizostoma 4 -o//r.] A family of mouoga- 
melian rhizostoiiiatous discomedusauH, reyire- 
sented by tlie genus IthizfMloma. 'I’hoy urc huge 
JclIyflBhcfl* which inny uttain a dlnincter of feet, poBMeM 
powerful «tiiiglng organH pniimrUoiiiite to their Hixe. and 
are found chiefly in troydcal Heua. Hue out under acaleph. 
rhizostomoUB (n-zos'tp-mus), a. Hame as rhi- 
zostomatoius. 

Bhizota (ri-zd'f.ji), w. pi. [NL., iiout. pi. of rhi- 
zotiis : see rhizoiv.'] An order of HoUfera, con- 
taining the rooted or iix(*d whe(d-auiinalculeH, 
as the families Floscnlariidip and MelicartUlm. 
C. T, Hudson, 1H84, It 1h one of 4 ordorH, iMmtraating 
with IHoma, Jiddtoimula, and Snii^tjMnla. Hoc cut under 
Ptimularia. 

rhizotaxis (ri-zo-lak'sis), w. (NL., < Or. yVCo, 
root, 4 rd^o:, ofdi*r.] Jii hot., Ihe arrangement 
or disposition of roots. Compare phyllotaxis. 
rUzotaxy (li'zp-tak-si). It. Harni^ as 'rhizotaxis. 
rhlzote (ri'z6t),*o. [< }^Ij. rhizotus, < Or. */aCw- 
t/kj, rootl'd, < p/Cncc, root, < /)/C«, root,] Hooted, 
as a rotifer; of or pertaining to the Ithizota. 
Bhizotrofin^S (ri-zp-trd'gus), a. [NL. (Latreille, 
IHllT)), < Or. foot, 4 TfiC)}nv, gnaw, nildde, 
munch.] A genus of melolonthine beetles. It. 
solsliUalis is a European species known as the 
midsummer ekafer. 

rhizula (riz/u-iji), u. [NL., dim. of Or. 
root : sec nadC] Tin* root-likts prothallium of 
mosses (protoiicma) and of some other crypto- 
gams. (Disused. J 

rho (ro), w. 'I’In* On*ek letter p, eerrc'sponding 
to the English r. 

rhodalose (Wl'da-lds), a. [< Or. fVidov, rose (see 
rowel ), 4 a/.r salt, 4 -owe.] Jted or cobalt 
vitriol ; cobalt suljdiate. 
rhodanic (ro-daiCik), o. [< Ur. poihv, rose, 4 
-an 4 -b*.] Noting an acid wliieh produces a 
red color with persalts of iron. Uhodanic acid 
is also called sidphoeifaiiic arid. 

Bhodanthe (ro- dan 'the), a. [NL. (Lindley* 
18:i4), < Or. /aifloe, rose, 4 Miu:, flower.] A 
former genus of Compost Iw found in western 
Australia. The only Bpeclea is ]t. MnnftUm, of which 
there are Bevonil variotlea. dlflfering fr«)ni each oilier mainly 
ill the Bixe and color of the tiower-headB, which have the 
dry character of the flowem uoiniuoiily called *‘everlHBt- 
iiigB.” It Ih an annual, rlBiiig from J to D feet high, wltli 
nn erect bmnehing Bioiii, oblong blunt entire Btein-clHHp- 
ing leavcB of a ghiucouM green, and flower-hcadH, varying 
from ileep rone to deep purple, aupiKirtod on Btalka ar- 
ranged 111 a ooryinboBe manner. It fa now made a sect ion 
of tielifiterum. 

Bhodeina (ro-4le-i'njl), n.pl. [NTj., < Rhodens 
4 -/ar/a.] A grouj) of cyprinoid fishes, tyidfieil 
by the genus Rhodens. They have a moderate anal 
(coiiiinerioing under the doraalX and the lateral llnerunning 
midway l>u(ween the upper and lower edges of the caudal 
peduncle. 'J'hey ara conflned to Kurope and AbIo. 

rhodeoretin (ro-de-or'e-tin), n. [< Or. 
of roses (< /»diW, rose), 4 tnjrivjf, resin.] One 
of the elements of resin of jalap, identical with 
jalapiii anti eonvolvulin. It is hard, and insoln- 
ble in ether. 
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rhodeoretilllo (r5-df-or-o-tin'ik), a, [< rkodc- 
oretin 4 -<o.] Obtained from rhodeoretin.— 
Rhodeoretilllo aotd, on acid produced by treating rho* 
dooretin with alkoUa. 

rhodes-WOOd (rddz'wud), n. The wood of the 
West Indian tree Amyris halmmifera: so called 
from its resemblance to rhodium-wood, and 
used for a similar purpose. i8ee rhodium-wood. 
Also called exindlethooa, 

Bhodeus (rd'dS-us), n. [NL. (Agassiz, 1836), 
< Or. /)6(ieoCt of roses, < rose : see rose^.j 
The t^ical eeiius of Rhodeina. It. amarus (the 
hitterling in German) is the typical species. 
Bhodian (ro'di-anb a* and n. [a= ¥. Ithmlien, < 
L. Bhodius, Bhi^ian, < Uhodus, Rhodos, < Or. 
*P6doc, the isle of Bliodcs.] I. a. Pertaining to 
Khodes, an island of the Mediterranean, south- 
west of Asia Minor. Rhodian laws, the oarlieBt 
aystom of marine law known to history, said to have been 
compiled by the KhodiaiiB after thev hatl by their com- 
merce and naval vlctoiies obtained the sovereignty of the 
sea. — Rhodian pottery. Hee poflery, .tnd cu t ti nder am- 
Rhodian school of seulptore, on ImiKirtant 
school of Uellenlstlc Bciilpture, of which the celebrated 
group known aa the Laoco<>n is the capital work. The or* 



Khodiiin School of Sculpture.— The Lnorohn, In the Vatican. (The 
existing incorrect restetrutiuns of amiiii etc., stre omitted.) 

tifltH of this Bchool Bought their iiiMpirntfon in the workB 
of byaippuB. The intensity of cxpresBioii attained in the 
Laocoon hag never been BiirpaBsed, and itn exuggeratlonB 
are rctleemod liy its real fiower. 'I’hc group, however, follB 
fiu* short of the Biipreine excellence attributed to it by 
Pliny and by the art amateurs of tlie end of the eighteeiitn 
century. The Rhodian school is intimately coiineoted 
with that of Porgamufii. 

n. tt. A native or an inliabitant of Bliodes. 
rhoding (rd'ding), ?/. Nant„ either of tlio brass 
boxes Tor tbo brake of a ship’s pump, 
rhodiochlorid. rhodiochloride (ro^di-o-kld'- 
rid, -rid or-riu), n. [< rhodium 4 chloria, chlo- 
ride.'] In chem., a double ehlorid of rhodium 
and the alkali metals. 

Bhodiola (rp-di'o-l|l), n. [NL. (Linmmis, 1737), 
< Gr. ftddov, rose,’ 4- dim. -i-ola.] A former ge- 
iins of alpine plants belonging to the natural 
order Crassulncese, now miMle a section of lie- 
dum (which see). 

Bhodites (ro-di'tSz), w. [NL. (Hartig, 1840), < 
Gr. Itodirtfc, yiertatiiiiig to a rose (applied to wine 
flavored with roses), < ^icW, rose: see rowel.] 
A notable genus of gall-flies of the hymonopte- 
rous family CynifHdiF, having the hypopygium 
sliaped like a plowshare, tlio marginal cell of 
the fore wings <?omplet.ely closed, an<l tiie claws 
of the hind tarsi entire. All of the Bpecles make 
galls on the rose. R. rtmse prodiiceB the mossy rose gall, 
orbedegar. (Soebedegar.) /f.mfseionpruducua root-galls. 
Seven spocies are known in North America, and five in 
Europe. 

rhodiuni (rd'di-nm), n, [NL., < Gr. ftddtog, made 
of roses, rose-like, < arose: .see rose.] 

Chemical symbol, Kh ; atomic weight, 103 ( Jttr- 
gensen). A metal discovered hi the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by Wollaston, asso- 
ciated with palladium in the ore of platinum. 
Rhodium fuses in the flame of the oxyhydrogen blowpipa 
but with greater dllQonlty than platinum. When fii^ 
it is grayish-white, resembling ajumlnluin In luster and 
color, and has a sneolflo gravity of 12.1. When pure it Is 
almost Insoliihle in acids, but if in ihe state of an alloy it 
is dissolved by aqua regia. Of all the metals of the plat- 
inum group rnodlnm is the one moat easily attacked by 
ohlorln.— Oil of rhodlnai. Bee oA. 
rhoditun-gold (ro'di-um-gdld), n. A doubtful 
variety of native gold, said to contain a con- 
siderable amount of rhodium, 
rhodium-wood (rd'di-um-wOd), n. [NL. lig- 
nnm rhodium^ rosewood: see rhodium and rose- 
wood.] A sweet-scented wood from the root 


and stem of two shrubs, ConvoUmhu sooparius 
and C. floTiduSf found in the Canaries, it hat 
been an article of commerce, and ftom it wm diatUlad an 
essential oU uaed in perfumery, liniment^ etc., but now 
replaced by artiflclal oomponnas. The name is applied 
also, at least In the form rhodm-vtood, to the sirollar wood 
of Amyrit balmmifera of the West Indies, etc., also called 
eandiewttod. 

rhodizite (rd'di-zit), n. [So called because it 
colors the blowpipe-flame red | < Gr. be 

like a rose (< /iorJov,*ro8e), 4 -ite^.] A rare bo- 
rate of aluminium and potassium, occurring in 
minute isometric crystals resoiubling boraoito 
in form. It is known only from the vicinity of 
Ekaterinburg in the Urals, 
rhodochrome (rd'do-krom), n. [< Gr. l)6AoVf 
rose, 4 xp^f^h color.] A mineral of a com- 

E act or granular structure and reddish color. 

iko the related cryitallixed mineral ktUnmerurlte^ it la 
classed as a cliromf ferous variety of the chlorite pennlnlte. 
rhodochrosite (rb-do-kro'sit), n. K Gr. Mov, 
rose, 4 xp^^f^t *»• coloring, 4 -itS^.] Native 
manganese prot^ocarbouate, a mineral occur- 
ring in rhombohedral crystals, or massive with 
rhombohedral cleavage, usually of a delicate 
rose-red color, it is Isomorphous with the other rhom- 
bohedral carbOTiatea, calcite or calcium carbouate, siderlte 
or iron carbonate, etc. Also called dialogue. 
BhodocrinidSB (rd-do-kriu'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Rhodocrinus 4 -ddse.] A family of Crinoideaf 
typified by ihe genus Bhodocrinns^ having five 
basals, five parabasalsorsubrodials, and tenor 
twenty branched rays; the rose-encrinites, 
chiefly of the Carboniforoua formation, 
rhodocrinite (ro-dok'ri-uit), n. [< NL. Rho- 
docrinus 4 -ite'^^.] All encrinlto of the genus 
Rhodocrinus; a rose-encrinite. 

^odocrinUB (ro-dok'ri-nus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pddov, rose, 4 Kfiivuv, lily.] A genus of Paleo- 
zoic encrinitos, or fosnil crinoids, with a cy- 
lindric or slightly pentagonal column of many 
joints, perforated by a poni<agonal alimentary 
canal ; the rose-en(?rinites. 

Bhododendron (ro-do-den'dron), n. [NL. 
(Linnesus, 1753), < Gr! /HtdudeisSpov, the olean- 
der, < l>6(Sov, rose, 4 Mvdpov, tree.] 1. A large 
genus of shrubs of the order Ericaeete. and tribe 
KhodorCffi. It is charoctcrixod by a broad, spreading, and 
oblique corolla, usually will) five imliricating lobes ; eight 
to ten stamens, the anthers opening by pores; and a flve- 
to iwonty-cellod ovary with niimurons ovules in many 
crowded rows, the seetls iippenduged. Tliero are about 
170 species, natives of the mountaitis of Europe, Asia, the 
Malay archipelugo, and North AmiTiea, most abundant 
in the IliinalayHfi. They are commonly shrubs, less often 
trees, smooth, hairy, wwlly, or scurfy, and often with 
whorlod branclicB. They bear alternate entire leaves, 
most often crowiled at the ends of the branches. Their 
handsome flowers are commonly iNiriie in corymbs, and 
have conspicuous, more or less uiie<|ual. long, slender, 
and curving stamons, willi long hairs clothing their basa 



Rhedodendvon graftd* (Himalayas). 

The fhilt is a woody pod, splitting septictdally from the 
apex into valves, and filled with seeds like fine sawdust, 
each containing a cylindrical embryo and fleihy albumen. 
Moat of ihe apeoles. and all of those best known, produce 
their new growths below the flowers, which form a tormi- 
na! Inflorescence destitute of leaves, and developed from 
a large scaly bnd. The leaves in the typical species, form- 
ing the section Rhododendron proper, are evergiuen and 
oorla^eons ; hnt they are decldnoni in the seetlona Axolso 


neariy or quite 2 Inches across, often reach in R. Autds 
IflftdMr a breadth of 6 Inches. See pinisUr-Jlower. 


rhomb 


Bhododondron 


6157 


2. [/* c.] Any one of the many species of the 
above ^nus, belonging to the section Hhododen- 
dron; the rose-bav. The rhodudendrons are hand 
•ome ahnibB, much cuitiTattxl for their evergreen leathery 
leaves and profusion of iNmutifully formed and colored 
flowers. Thu ordinary species of American outdoor plan- 
tations is R. Catawtimm, the Catawba or Carolina rhodo- 
dendron, hybridised with the more tender exotics R. Pm- 
tkeum and IL arbtirmm. 'J'lic ( Catawba species grows from 
8 to 6. rarely 20, feel- liigh, has oval or oblong leaves and 
broadlv bell-shaped lllaivpurple or (in culture) variously 
colored flowers. It is native in the Alleghanies frc»m V ir- 
glnia southward. It has also l>eeii largely cultivated in 
Europe, and there arc hundreds of varfciics. The great 
rhododendron (or laurelX R. vnaximum, abounds in the Al- 



loghanies, and is found as far north as Maine and Canada. 
It is commonly iallci' than R, Catawbieiue^ with narrower 
leaves, and flowers pink or nearly white with a greenish 
throat. It is a flue species, but much less cultivated than 
the last ; it atTords some hybrids. The (Californian rhodo- 
dendron, R. Califtjrnieum, resembles the Catawba rhodo- 
dendron, but has 0101*0 showy flowers. It deserves culti- 
vation, and has proved hardy in England. The Pontic rho- 
d<Nlendron, R. Potiticuint is the m<mt common species of 
European gardens, hardy only as a low shrab in the north- 
ern United states. R. arboreum, the tree rhododendron, 
in a fine Himalayan species, 2.') feet higli, witli Die leaves 
silvery-white beneath, and the flowers scarlet varying to 
white. The I.aplnnd rlimliKlendron, R. Lappmieum, is a 
dwarf arctic and alpine species of both hemispheres, grow- 
ing prostrate in bnaul tufts. 'I'he Siberian or Dainiriaii 
rhododendron, R. Vavriemn, a dwarf species, somewhat 
cultivated, bears its briglit rose-purale flowers on naked 
shoots in early spring.— Indian rhododendron. See 
Melaatoma. 

Bhodomela (r6>doTn'e-l|l), n, [Nli. (Agnrdh, 
1824), < Ur. f}6(iov, rose, + bla<*k.] A 

geuiiB of marine algee of tlu* cliiss P^hridvm 
and typt' of the suborder Rhodomchie. The 
fronds are dark-red, filiform or subcoinpressed and pin- 
nately dfaumipound, with flilform bi-anches, tlie tetra- 
simres tripartite, the cystfKtarps sessile or pedicellate, 
and the spores p^lforni. The genus is small, and mostly 
oonflned to high latitudes in lioth hemispheres. There 
are two species or forms on the New England coast. 

Bhodomelaces (roM(}-me-la'so>d), //. pf. [NL. 
(Harvey, 1849), < Ithodomchi 4^ Haiue 

as Rhodonielfiff. 


Bhodomelesfl (r6-d6>meMe-e), n. pL [NL. 
(Agardh, 1841), < KHodomeUl + -»«?.] A subor- 
der of florideous algie, named from the genus 
R}hodomc1a. This is the largest suborder of the Flori- 
deee, and contains many of the most beautiful seaweeds. 
It is characteiizeil mainly l>y the cystucarpic fruit, which 
is external and has the spores borne sepamtely on short 
stalks. The fronds are iisiialiy fllifoi'ra and branching. 

rhodomontade, O. and n. See rodoiHonlade. 

rhodonite (rd'do-nit), w. [IiTeg. < Or. 
rose, + ’ Native manganese silicate, 

sometimes containing zinc or calcium : a min- 
eral occurring massive, 
rarely in distinct crys- 
tals, of a fine rose-red 
or pink color. It is 
sometiraos used as an 
ornamental stone. 

Bhodope (ro'do-pe), w. 

[NL. (Kttlliker, 1847), 
prob. < Or. 'PoddTny, 
bhodope, a Thrttcian 
nymph.] A remarkable 
genus, type of the fami- 
ly Hhodopidm^ based on 
It, veramji. This little crea- 
ture exhlblta such equivocal 
characters that it has been 
considered by some as a pla- 
narlan worm, by others os an 
abranchiate mollusk, though 
it has no odontophore. 

rhodophane (rd'do- 

f&n), n. [< Gr. 
rose, + appear- 

ing, ^^ivtadaij appear.] 

A red figment found in 
the retinal cones of the 
eyes of certain fishes, reptiles, and birds. The 
pigment is held in solution by a fatty body. 



Rkadoft verat^i. 
a, top view ; k. side view ; r, 
longitudinal seaion (enlatg^). 


rhodoidiyl, rhodophyll (ro'dd-fii), n. [< Gr. 
l»MeoCf r^, + fvA/jov, a leaf.] The compound 
pigment of the red algve. 
rnodophyllite (rd-do-firit), n. [< Gr. pwhv, 
rose, + leaf, ^ -f<c2.] lu mineral,^ a va- 

riety of penninite from Texas in Pennsylvania, 
of a reddish color, and peculiar in containing a 
small percentage of chromium sesiuiitixid. 
rhodoiwyllOUB (ro-do-fiPus), a. li rhodophifil 
+ - 0 M 8 .J In boL, edntaining rhodopliyl; like 
rhodophyl. 

Cytloplasm nioitly rhodophyllfiw. 

H. C. Wiwil, Fresh-Wator Algw, p. 21.S. 

Bhodopidn (r^-dop'i-de), ». p\, [NL., < Rho-, 
dope -f -ida?.] A family of simple mariin* in- 
vertebrates of uncertain rolationshi]), typified 
by the genus RhOilopc, They are of an elongate flat- 
tened form, somewhat convex dorMally, and destitute of 
nianUe, doriud appendages, teniaelus, bratichln;, and odon- 
tophore. The tflgustive tube is very simple, and tli«i*i> is 
no pharynx, kidney, or heart. Thu funiily has boun re- 
ferred to the tiudibranchiaU) gastropods and to tliu tur 
bellarians. Hoe cut under Rhodope. 
rhodopsin (r^op'sin), w. [< Gr. p66oi\ rose, 
+ view,’ + -tw^.] Visual pur|>lc; a pig- 
ment found in the outer segments of the reti- 
nal rods. It is quickly bleached by light, but the piir- 

f lo color is regained bv placing the pigment in the dark. 

n the iiomittl retina It is restored by the action of tlie 
pigmentary layer of cells. 

Bhodora (ro-dd'rjl), w. [NL. (l)uhamol <iu Moii- 
ccau, 1707), so called from the rose-oolorcMl 
flowers; < (Ir. ftdthv, rose (s(»c m^ri), Hie NL. 
word being based, as to fonn, on the L. Wn>- 
dorUf a plant, Spirspei Vlmariu or Arunrus^ and 
said to DO a Gallic word.] 1. A former genus 
of Ericacete^ now included in Rhododendron ^ 
section Araha^ but still giving name to the 
trila? Rhodorese, it was set apart chiefly on account 
of its prominently two-lipfied flower, of which lliu lower 
lip consists of two petals, completely separate, itr niiicli 
more nearly so than tho three divisions of the upper lip. 
There was but one species. See def. 2. 

2. [/. (*.] A low deciduous shrub, Rhododen- 
dron Rhodora {Rhodttra Vanadenms)^ a nativi^ of 
cold and wot wooded places from Pennsylvania 
northward, often covering acres with its tlel icate 
rosy flowers, which appear befori* the leaves. 

In May, when sea-winds pierced oiir solitudes, 

1 found the fresh Rhodora in the wihmIs, 

Hpreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook; . . . 
Itiu purple petals, fallen in the inmiI, 

Made the black water with their beauty gny. 

RmetHon, I'he khttdtnra. 

KhodoreSB (ro-do'ro-e), w. pt, [NL. (Don, I8;i4), 
< Rhodora + -ea?.] A tribe of plants of the order 
Ericare;ie^ characterized hjf a septicidal cajisu- 
lar fruit, deciduous, imbricated, and common- 
ly gamopetalous corolla, and shrubby habit, 
ft includes 16 genera, chiefly of northern regions and 
niniintalna often very showy in biuHsoni, as in the gunum 
Rhudodendron^ Kalmia, Ledum, and Rhodothamnug. See 
Rfuidora and Azalea. 

rhodosperm (r6'do-sp6rm), n, [< Rhodoftper- 
An individual alga of the class Rhodo- 
Rpermea, 



Rony or Wefitre-tallcd T.iitl KKhiHifistetk%a r»wa\. 


bush.] A genus of small shrubs of tho onlcr 
Ericave/r ami tribe* Rhodorva*. it {« charaeteiizod by 
hiivliig s w1uH‘1-Hlin|>tsl corolla and ten long stainens, and 
ierniiiial, Mtlitiiry, and long pednniiled flowers. The only 
Hi)ucli«s, It. ('ham^eigtug, is a native of tho Austrian and 
Italian Alps. It is a low bnuichliig shrub with scattered 
short-putioled leaves, which arc elliptical-lanceolate, en- 
tire, evergreen, and slilnlng. It bears nise-culored flowers, 
large for the size of the plant, willi spreading and curving 
staiiieiiB, the long slender pialunclus and the calyx glaii- 
dular-hnlry. The whole in liablt and flower ruseni' 
hies an azalea. The fruit is an cruet flve-furrowed glolHise 
CHpsiilu. Honietinius called irromid-cidue, traiislatitig the 
Bp<!ciflc name. 

rhodotillte (rci-dot'i-Hl), «. [< Gr. /a'/dor, rose, 

+ ri’Mtt;, d<iwti, + A mineral found at 

Pajsborg in Hwedon, having Ihc same compo- 
sition as in(*sitc. 

Rhodymenia (ro-di-me'ni-ji), n. [NL. (Grevillc, 
IHflt)), < Gr. }Mn\ rose, + 7-//iVr, membrniu*: sco 
//VIWC 7 / 2 ,] A genus of inarinc algO’ of the class 
J^oridesp, giving iis name to the order Rhodiptie^ 
niacem (wliich see for charact('rs). See dnlnc^ 
did ink, 

Bhodymeniacen (ro-di-mc-ni-a'se-o), n, id, 
[NL., < Rhodymenia + •avea'.'] An order of no- 
rldeoiis H(*awl'edH of purplish or blood-rt‘d color, 
Thu mid is disk-like or branched, niiicli matted ; the frond, 
which is uomiMisetl of ptdygoiiBl cells, is either leafy or fili- 
form, and much branehed, nevci articulate. The species 
arc widely dlB)Kn’Sud. IthtHiymenia pahnata, nr diJisu, is 
n well-known example. Many of the species of the genus 
Graeilaria are largidy used in the East us IngruiiietitB in 
siuips, JeliicH, etc., anil hk substitutes for glue. One of 
them is tiiu of the ('hiiiese. 

rhoeadic (ro-ad'ik), a. [< NL. Rhavtt (Rhmtd-) 
(set* dof.) {< Gr. /mar (/K>z«d-), a kind of pop]>y) 
+ -K‘.J (Contained in or derived from the pop- 

} >y Ropover Uhn'OH, Rhceadlo add, one of tho color- 
iig principles in the petals of PajHiver IthwoH, 
rhOBadine (rc'a'din ), //. [< rhfrad(ic) + -#wr2.] A 
crystallizable alkaloid ((^jiH'jiNOfi) found in 
Paparer Rhwos. It is non -poisonous. 
rhOBagenine ( rc-aj'c-nin ), n, [< NL. Rheeas (see 
rho'odic) + -yen 4- -/Mf2.] A base, isomeric 
with rheeadine, found in acidifliMl solutions of 


BhodospermeSB (ro-dd-sp^^r'me-o), n.pl, [NL. 
(Harvey), < Gr. /5d<W,’roHe, 4- amppu, seed.] A 
name employed by Harvey for the red or pur- 
ple algm, which are now placed under Agardh’s 
older name Florideae, 

rhodospermin (r6-do-sp6r'min), w. [< Gr. /kJiV/v, 
rose, 4* anippa, seed, 4- -hfi.] (Vystallohls of 
proteid bodies found in the Elorideec, forming 
tho red coloring matter. 

RhodOSporeaB (ro-do-spo'n^-c), w. pi, [NL., < 
Gr. p66ov^ rose, 4* andpo^, seed, + Same as 

RhodospermesB, 

Bhodostaurotict (ro^do-stft-rot'ik), a. [Intend- 
ed as a translation into Gr. form of Rimvrucian; 
< Gr. ^<5<5w, rose, 4* aravpo^y cross, 4- -otie. Cf. 
Gr. oravpuTiKdf;^ crossed, cruciform.] liosi cru- 
cian. 


rhomdine. 

rhomb (romb), w. [< OF. rhomhCy F. rhomhe zs 
Si>. It. rombo = Pg. rhombo, < L. rhombm, ML. 
also rhuvihiw, rumbm^ a magician^s circle, a 
kind of fish, in LL. a rhomb in geometry, ML. 
also a point of the compass, < Gr. /xi//- 
fhe, fivpiiou a spinning-top or -wheel, a 
magic wheel, a spinning or whirling 
motion, also a rhomb in geometry, a 
lozenge, < piplitiVy revolve, totter, na- 
HiiliziMl form of /dmiv, sink, fall, be un- 
steady. Doublet of rhvmb, n/w^.] 1. 

In ffcom,y an oblicpo-anglecl etiuilateral 
pafal hologram ; a (luatlrilaterul figure wliose 
sid(‘s are equal, and tlie onposite sides paral- 
lel, but the angles uneijuul, two being obtuse 
and two acute. 



iniiiH, . . . 

The iiood old hermit, that was said to dwell 
Here in the forest without trues, that Ini lit 
The castle in the air, where all the brutheren 


Rhodoetaurotic live. 

B. Jonmm, Masque 


of Fortunate Isles. 


BhodostdthiE (ro-dd-sto'thi-a), n, [NL. (Mac- 
gillivray, 1842), < Cir. ftodovy nine, 4- arvfh^y the 
breast.] A genus of LaridsBy so called from the 
rose-tint of the breast, unique in the family in 
having the tail enneate ; the wedge-tailed gulls. 
Boss’s rosy gulb R- rozea, is the only species, inhabiting the 
arctic regions. It was long rcgaraeil as one of the rarest 
of birds, but has lately been found abundantly on the 
arctic coast of Alaska. It. is white, rose-tinted, with black 
collar, wing-tips, and bill, rud feet, and pearl-bine man- 
tle ; the length is 14 inches. Also called Rottia. See cat 
In next column. 

BhodothamniUi (ro-dd-tham'nus), n, [NL. 
(Ueichenbach, 1830), < Gr. /xWov, rose, 4- Odpvogy 


See how in warlike muster they apiiear, 

In rhombt, and wedgus, and half-nioons, and wings. 

mtvn, r, K., ill. .S09. 

2. In erystnl,, a soliii bounded by six (*qunl and 
similar rhombic planes; a rhombobodroii. — 3. 
In a pair of semiriiombH forming a rhom- 
bic figure, as c«*rtaiu plates of cystic crinoids. 
— 4. A material circle. [Rare.] 

That swift 

Noctiimnl and diurnal rhomb suppos'd, 

Tnvisiblu ujsu above nil stars, the wbucl 
Of day and night; which needs not tliy belief 
If earth. Industrious of herself, fctcli day 
Travelling cast, and with her part avurst* 

From the sun's bcani meet night, her other part 
Htill luniinoiiH by his ray. JfHton, 1*. L. viil. I.'M. 

Freinel’B rhomb, a iliomb of crown-glass, so cut that 
a ray of light enti'ring one of its faces at right angles Khali 
emerge at right aiiKlcs at the opposite face, after under- 


rhomb 

mltiff within the rhomb, ut Ita outer facee, two total re- 
flectioiiB. It In uaed to produce a ray circularly polarized, 
which becoiiieH plane-polarlztMl hkuIii on >*einK tranainltted 
thrriUffh a Ncoond Freanel h rlnuiib. ~ FecUnated rhomb, 
111 crluulda, a hydrottpirc. 

rhombarsenite (rom-iuir'so-uir), //. [<Or. 

pdujioi'y rhomb, + E. arseniU;,] Same an ciuu^ 
(ivlihi, 

rhombi, n, plural of rtiomOns, 
rhombic (rom'bik), a. [= I'', rhombiqm; hh 
rhomb + -b*. J 1, Having the lij^ure of a rhomb. 
— 2. In sool,y approaehiii^ t lie form of a rhomb 
or diamomi, usually with 1h<‘ aii>?li*s a little 
rounded.— 3. In rnfNtoL, often used as an 
e(|uivaU*iit of orthorhombic : as, the rhombic. 
pyroxenes (tliut is, those crystallizing in the 
orthorhombic system). — 4. Jn hot,, ovul, but 
Homew'hai an^nilar at the sides — Longitudinal* 
ly rhombic, hnvinK, hn <i i-liond), tin* longer diameter 
in a |M)Ntero anterior direct i(»n. RhombiC dodooaho* 
dron, octahedron, etc. .sia' the nounN. - Rhombic py* 
rozenes. t^ee punomt'. Transvemely rhombic, hav- 
ing tiie longer diuiueter otf therhoiiili licroHM the length of 
the body or organ. 

rhombical (rom'bi-kal), r/. [< rhombic •alJ] 

Haine as rhombic. 

rhombicosidodecahedron , (rom-bPkp-si-tl6^- 
dek-a-he'drpn), o. ^ rhomb, rhom- 
bus, 4- twenty, + dwdtKufed/ioe, a ilotbica- 

liedron. C\\ icosidodvcahvdron.'] A solitl bav- 
in^? sixly-t wo faces— twelve btdouj'in^ to the 
rei;ular dodecahedron, twenty to the icosahe- 
dron, and thirty to the semi-regular triacontaln*- 
tlron. Among the thirteen ArcliinuMlenn BolldH there are 
two Hiich hoUiIk; one, iiHually ho lailled, liaa it« dwlecalie- 
dral facea pentagonal, it-a icomihedral faeca triangular, and 
iUtrluconUiheiiral faecHMiuare; while Lheother luiHthcdo- 
deuahediiil fae.eH deuagoiiH, the icoHahedral facen hexagoiiN, 
and the tiiaeoiitahedral facen H«|nareH. The latter la com- 
monly catted a truncated xarndwiMah'drou, a iiilHleadlng 
dcBlgiintion. 

rhombicuboctahedron (rom'au-ku-bnk-ta-he'- 
drpu), w. |< (Ir. fuif/jhfi'y rhomb, + hi'jimjy <Mibe, 
+ uKTat^fxn'y iieutu of o/cn/rdpof , eij^ht-siiled (see 
octnhcAlroH).] A solid having' twmity-six faces, 
formed by the surfaces of the coaxial cube, oc- 
taluHlron, and rhombic do<l(‘c.aliedron. Among 
the thirteen Areliimcdeaii not Ida there are two bucIi aollda: 
one, umially a<i culled, haa the cnlde and dodecahedral 
fueuB Bqiiarea, and the octahedral fae.ea trlanglea; while the 
other haa the e.iilde. facea oclagona, the octahedral facea 
hexagoiiH, and the dodeciihednil facea aiMiarea. The latter 
la commonly isulled a truucaMl culHH'tMtednni, a iiiiMleiul- 
iiig doBignation. 

rhombif^orm (rom'bi-form), //. [< li. rhomfntSy 

rhomb, + forma, form. ] Slui])etl like a rhomb; 
rbonibic; rhomboid, in ndmn., noting paita which 
are of the Haiiiu thlckiieHH throughout, the tiorlzimtal 
Meet ion being a rhoinh: ua, rhouddjhrm joliilH of the an- 
tiiiinic. 

Bhombigena (rorn-bij'e-nji), II. ]d. fNL.] A 
vuriuiit of Ithombotfcua. 

rhombo-atloldeUS (ro m " bo-ut-loi 'd e-us) , n . ; pi . 
rhombo-attoidci (-i). [< (Jr. /jd/i/?or, rhomb, + 

NL. (see atlos ^, .'!) + ’Oidens.] A nius- 

ciihir slip, occiisioiuLlly iirisiug; from one or two 
lowc'r (MM-vicjil or upi»er dorsjil spines, and in- 
sertetl into thc' traiisvtirse proctiss of the td.las. 
BhombochirUB (rom-bp-kPrus), w. [NL. ((Jill, 
lHd;{),< tlr./>d//,loi ,rlionili, hand (with ref. 

to the pect onil fin ).] A #;enus of tjchcncididfc or 
remoras, ditTerinj^ from Jiemora in the structure 
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Bbomboganoidei (rom^bo-ga-noi'd^-I), n. pL 
fNE., < Gr. pdujioiy rhomu, + NL. Oanoidei,'} 
An order of fishes: same as Oinglymodi. 
rhombogen (rom'bp-jen), n. [< NE. rhomho- 
{fcnm: see rhombo{t€Hom.'\ The iufusoriform 
embryo of a iiematoid worm: one of the phases 
or stages of a nomaioid embrvo: distinguished 
frr>m tiematogen. See cut under IHcgewa. 
Bhombogena (rom-boj'o-iijl), n. pi. [N L., neul. 
pi. of rhombogenuH : see rhombogenom.'] Those 
JHctjemida which give nse to infusoriform em- 
bryos. See cut un<ler IHcyema, 
rhombogenic (rom-bo-jeiiMk), a. [< rhomho- 
+ -ic.] Same as rhombogewws, 
ombogenotlB (rom-boj\)-nus), a. [< NL. 
rhombogeHUSt < Gr. p6/iliof;y rhomb, + pro- 

ducing ; see •gen.'] Producing infusoriform em- 
bryos, as a nematoid worm; having the charac- 
ter of a rhombogen. 

rhombohedral (rom-bo-be'dral ), a. [< rhombo- 
Iwdron + -al.] 1, Iii*/A^oiM.,'‘of or pertaining 

to a rhombohedron ; having forms derived from 
the rhombohedron. — 2. In crqstal.y relating to 
a system of forms of which (lie rhombohedron 
is taken us the type. They are embraced in the 
rhombohedral division of the hexagonal sys- 
1 ern. See hexagowd.— Rhombohedral oarbonatas, 
the iBoniorphouHgnuip of the native carl>r>nateB of calcium 
(ualclte), of mugiieBiiitii (tiiugneHlteX t>f Iren (Blderite). of 
iiianganeBe(rhudochruHlte), of zinc (HiiiithHonite), and the 
intorraediate compeuiidM, ub the double c^irbonate of cal- 
cium and magneBluin (dolomite), etc. These all crystal- 
lize in 1‘homhuhedrunH imd related forniM with closely 
similar angles, the angle of the cleavage rhouibuhodrou 
varying from lorr to n)7p. - Rbombobedral tetarto- 
bedrUnn. see teJtartAduidrhon. 
rhombobedrally (rom-lm-heMral-i), adv. In a 
rhombohedral foriri ; as a rhombohedron. 

It (nordenskjolditcl cryKtallizes r/umdiohedraUif with 
a : c sc 1 : 0.8221, and is tabular in biibli. 

Avtcrimn Sa/t.uralifllt XXIV. 864. 

rhoxubohedric (rom-bo-heMrik), a. [< rhom- 
bohedron + -4(5.] Hanie as rhombohedrat. lAvni’^ 
mely Light (trans.), ]>. 2i)0. 
rbombonedron (rom-bp-he 'dron ), n. t < Gr. php- 
/^of, rhomb, + /d/wi, base.] Ingcom. and 
crystal. y a solid bounded by six rhom- 
bic planes, in cryntallograpliy a rhoni- 
boheemm Ih usually regarded uh a hemihedrul 
form of the double hexagoiinl pyramid. It may 
be obtuse or muite, according ub the Usrmlniu 
angle that Ih, the angle 
over one of t be edges which 
meet in the vertex— is 
greater or Icsm than IMf. 

1 






SitointHii htfu \ osr.'tt. hit, 

of the pectoral lins, which an* short and liroad, 
soinewliat rhombic in oulline, and with flat, 
stiff, ])art.ially ossified niys. 'rherc is but one Bpecles, 
R, mdcuchir (so named from the iNuiy pectoral ruysX ec- 
otirrliig fnmi the West IndicH to (5upo (Uul. 

rhombOCOBle (rom'bp-scd), n. [< NL. rhombo’ 
ewtia.] Same as rhomboewlia . Wildcry N. Y. 
Med. jour., March 21, ISHfi, p. 320. 

rhomboCOBlia (rom-bp-se'li-jl), n.\ ]d. rhomho- 
ca'Nsc (-e). [N li., < Gr. /siplhir, rhomb, + hm'Ainy 
cavity: see ewtia,] The sinus rhomboidalis 
of the luyc'loii: a dilatation of the <uivity of 
the spinal coni in the sacral region. tIiIk 1h a 
sort of ventricle, or enlargement of tlu; hollow of (be 
primitively tubular spinal cortl, observable hi many verte- 
brate embryos, representing to some extent tlie coinpli- 
cateii and iHTSlstent system of ventricles In tbe o(>)h>- 
site end of (he same neural axis; but it Is not often well 
marked in adults. It is most notable and persistent in 
birds, in which cbiss It presents (hetlgure which has sug- 
gested tin* term rinv« rhninboidaliit and Its later synonym 
rhomluH'trluf or rkmutnictHf, applied ooiifoniiahly with a 
recent system of iminlng the sevenil ccsllw of the cerehro- 
Bphml axis. See out under profoeerh'&ra. 

rhomboCGBlian (rom-bp-sc'li-an ), a. f < rhomho- 
rwlia + -an.] Pertaining to'thc rhoinbaeoBlia, 
or having its charucterH. 


Khoiittiohrcinms i.tihtiiM:; u, 3 , acute. 


rhomboid (rom'boid), a. ami n. [= OF. rhom- 
boidCj F. rhomboidc = Hp. It. romhoide = I*g. 
rhomboidcy < L. rhomboidesy < Gr. jstplioaiMp^y 
rhomboid-shaped, < /»ti///fot, rhomb, + rMoc, 
form.] I. (i. Having a form like or approach- 
ing that of a rhomb; having the shape of a 
rhomboid (see II., 1); rhomboidal. Speoiflcally— 
(a) In nnnt.y rhombifomi, as a niusele or ligament; per- 
taining to the rhomboidel or rliomlNddenm. {b'S In oot,. 
Imperfectly rhombic witli obtiist? angles, as some leaves.— 
Rhomboid Ugamont. same as rturntnideum. - - Rhom- 
boid mufolo. Bame hh rhmnbtriiiem. 

IL w. 1. In geom.y a (piadri lateral figure 
whose opposite sides and angles arc etiual, but 

which is neither equilateral 

nor etjulangular; anon-equi- / / 

lateral oblique parallelo- / / 

gram. — 2. In a solid ^ - ' 

ha\iiig a rhomboidal form Rhomboki, i. 

with three axes of unequal ItMigtliH, t wo of which 
are at right angles to each other, while the third 
is so iiicliTM*d as to be perpendicular to one of 
the two axes, and oblique to the other. — 3. In 
anat., a rhomboideus, 

rhomboidal (rom-boi'dal), a. [=:F. rhomboidal 
= Sp. It. rombfUdalc: m rhomboid + -al.] Hav- 
ing the slia])e of a rnomboid. 

A rhomb of li^cland spar, a solid bounded by six oiinal 
and similar rhondwidal surfaces whoso sides ore parallel. 

Brewtrr, Treatise on Optics, ii. 22. 

Rhomboidal fossa, the fourth ventrlolo of the brain.— 
Rhomboidal pom. Bee porgy.-- Rhomboidal sinus, 

the fourth ventricle. 

rhomboidea, Plural of rhomboideum. 
rbomboidei, n. Plural of rhomboideus. 
rbomboidOB (rom-boiMes), n. [< L. rhombfH- 
dcs, < Gr. f)opl3oeiiStCy neut. of iwpPoett'ii/^y rhom- 
boid-shaped: see rhomboid.] 1. A rhomboid. 
[Bare.] 


BbopalcMlixiidm 

Bee them under sail in all their lawn and siroenet, with 
a geometrical rhombaidei upon their heada 

MUUm, Reformation in Eng., U. 

2t. [cop.] [NL.] An old genus of fishes. ATeen, 
1745. — 3. [cap,] [NL.] A genus of mollusks. 
l)e Bhiinvilley 1824. 

rhomboideum (rom-boi'd^-um), n. ; pi. rhom- 
boidea (-|i). [NL. : see rhornhoid,] In anat.y the 
ligament which unites the sternal end of the 
clavicle with the cartilage of the first rib; the 
rhomboid ligament: ho called from its rbonibic 
form in man. 

rbomboideUB (rom-boi'de-us), n.; pi. rfana- 
boidei (-i). [NL. (so. musculnsy muscle): see 
rhomboid.] Either of two muscles, major and 
minor, which connect the last cervical vertebra 
and several upper dorsal vertebras with the 
vertebral border of the Hcapula.— Rhomboideiu 
OOOipitallS, an additiunal muscle sometimes found run- 
ning parallel with the rhuml)oideuB minor, from the scap- 
ula to the occipital Itonc. 

rhomb-solid (romb'soPid), n, A solid gener- 
ated by the revolution of a rhomb on a diago- 
nal. It (musists of two equal right cones joined 
at their bases. 

rhomb-spar (romb'spftr), w. A variety of dolo- 
mite oocurring in rhombohedral crystiUls. 

rhombus (roni 'bus), n. \ pi. r/mm/n (-bi). [L. : 

SQe^rlamb.] 1. Sameas — 2. [cap.] An 
obsolete constellation, near the south pole. — 8. 
[NL.] Inic////(.: («) [cap,] A genus of *SVrowa. 
teidXy generally uiiiteu with StroinaUus, Lac^.- 
ptidCy 1800. (b) The Linnean specific name of 
the turbot (as Pleuroneetes rho-mbvs)y and later 
[cwp.] a generic name of the same (as Rhom- 
bus mnximus)y and of various other flatfishes 
now assigned to different genera. VuvieVy 1817. 

rhonchal (rong'kal), ((. r< rhonchus + -at.] 

Kelating or peHaiViing to rnonchus Rhonchal 

iremitua, a vibration or thrill felt In palpating the chost- 
wall when tliere is niitciiH or other secretion in the bron- 
chial tubes or a cavity. 

rhonchial (rong'ki-al), a. Same as rhonchal. 

rhoncdllsonant (rong'ki-sd-nant), a. [< hh. 
rhonchisonuRy snorting (said of the rhinoceros), 
< L. rhonchusy a snoring, snorting, + sovarvy 
soutid: see sonant.] Snorting. [Kare.] Imp. 
IHct. 

rhonchus (rong'kus), n. f= F. rhoncus = Bp. 
Pg. roncoy < L. rhonchuSy < Gr. *^pbym'y 
pr()p./D^>xoc;,a snoring, snort ing,< />/>w7v, rarely 
^'YXeiVy snore, snort.] A rA-le, usually a bron- 
chial or cavernous rale..— CavemouB rhonchua, a 
cavernous rftJe. — OavomillOUB rhonchUB,a small caver- 
nousiAle.— RhonohUB BibllaUB, a sibilant rftle. Bhon- 
OhOB BOnorUB, a sonorous rdlc. 

rhoue (ron), w. An erroneous spelling of rone^. 

rhopalic (ro^al'ik), a. [= F. rhopatiqucy < LL. 
rhopalicusy \ Gr. lit. liki* a club (in- 

creasing gradually in size from one end to the 
other), \ pdna'Aov (> ML. rbopainm)y a club, < pf- 
TTEiVy incline.] Li ane. pros.y noting a hexame- 
ter in which each succeeding word contains 
one syllablo more than that preceding it. Also 
spelled ropaliv. 

Bhopalocera (rd-jm-los'e-rii), w. pi. [NL. ( Bois- 
duval, 1840), iieut. pl. of rhovatocervs : see rho- 
palocerous,] One of two sunorders of lAipidop- 
ierUy charatiterized by the clubbed or knobbed 
anteiina^ (whence the name); the butterflies, or 
diurnal lepidoptcrous insects: contrasted with 
Ucteroceray the nocturnal lepidopterous insects, 
or moths, in a few exceptional cases the antenna) are 
filiform, pectinate, or otherwise modified. The wings are 
elevated when at 1*081, and there is no bristle connocting 
the two wings of the same side. The larvro are very vari- 
able, but are generally not hairy, and never spin cocoons. 
Five families are usually rotrognized, the Ntonphalidm, 
ISrjiHnidse (or lAtrntmUdsf), lyesenidse, PapUivnxd«y and 
UesperUda. The genera (including synonyms) are ],1(X) 
or more in number ; Urn species ore esthuateu at 7,(XK). 
Almut 4fX) species inhabit Europe, while about 62& are 
known in Atneiioa nortli of Mexico. 

rhopaloceral (ro-pa-los'e-ral), a. [< rhopalo- 
cer-ous + -«L] Bamo as rtiopalocerous. 

A wealth of illustration to which rltopa/oceral literature 
was hitherto a stranger. Athenmimy Mo. 8141, p. 19. 

rhopalocerous (ro-pa-los'e-ms), a. [< NL. rho- 
paloceru8y<Qr. }i6na'koVy a club, + x/potf, a horn.] 
Havii^ clubbed antennsB, as a butterfly; of or 
pertaining to the Rhopaloceroy or having tlieir 
characters. 

Bhopalodina (ro^parl^dl'nil), n. [NL., < Gr. 
bbiraXoVy a club, + -d- (meaningless) + -tna.] 
The only genus of Rhepalodinidx. R. lapeni- 


tetrapneiimonous holothuriaus, represented by 
the genus Rhopalodina. They have separate sexei^ 
four water-lungs or respiratory trees, a lagenUorm body 
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Bhyndusa 


witb the mouth and autti at the lame end of it five 
oral and five anal ambulaora, ten oral tentaolea and oil- 
oareoaaplate%ten anal papUlm and plates, and two>rowed 
pedicela. They are somettmes called mthoourdt. 
MOpalodon (To-par 9 -don), n. [NL., < Gr. 
imkoVf a club, + 66(fvc (Worr-) = E. ttioth,'} A 
genua of fossil dinosaurs from the Permian 
of Kussia, based on remains exhibiting club- 
shaped teeth, as wangenimmL Fismcr, 
Bhoiialonema (ro^parlo-nd'mji), n. [Nli., < Gr. 
jtdnahnf, a club, •+• a thread.] A notable 
genus of trachymedusaus of the family Travhy- 
nemaiid^i represented by such species as B. 
aelatum of the Mediterranean. Gcgenhaur. 
rhotaclae, v, t. See rhotacize. 
rhotadsm (ro't^sizm), u. [= F. rhotadsme^ < 
LL. rtwtadsnius. < LOr. ^/xjraKiaiid^, < puraKiQiiv, 
rhotacize : see rhoiacize.l 1 . Too freiiiient use 
of r. — 2. Erroneous pronunciation of r; utter- 
ance of r with vibration of the uvula. 

Neither the Spanlarde nor Portiigiiefic retain in their 
speeoh that strong Rhotaeisfn which they denoted by the 
double rr, and which Camden and Fuller notice as pecu- 
liar to the people of Carlton in I.efcester8hii'e. 

Sovthey, The Doctor, ccxxili. 

3. Conversion of another sound, as s, into r. 

That too many exceptions to the law of rhotacimn in 
Latin exist has been felt by many Hcholars, but no one has 
ventured a theory that would explain them en masse. 

Awfir. Jour. Philol., IX. 492. 

Also spelled rotacimn. 

rhotacize (ro't^iz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. rhota- 
cized, ppr. rhotacizing. [< LGr. /HoraKiCEiv, make 
overmuch or wrong use of r, < /bw, rho, the let- 
ter p, r. Cf. iotaciitfM,] 1. To use r too fre 
quontly.--2. To make wrong use of r; pi* 0 ' 
nounce r with vibration of the uvula instead of 
the tip of the tongue.— 3. To convert other 
sounds, as «, into r; substitute r in pronuncia- 
tion. 

Latin, Umbrian, and other rhMjorizing dialects. 

The Aeatletny, Feb. 4, 1^, p. S2. 

Also spelled rhotadse^ roUicize, roiaeiHc. 
rhubarb (rd^bUrb), n. and a. [Early mod E. 
also rhemharh, reubarbe, rubarbe, rewbarbe; < (.)F. 
rubarbity reobarlWy rheubarbe, reuharbare, P. rhu- 
barite = Pr. reuburba ss Cat. riubarbarro = Sp. 
ruibarbo = Pg. reubarbo, ruibarbo ss It. reobar- 
baroy rabarbaro, formerly rabbarbaro ss D. ra- 
barber = G. rha barber ss Dan. Hw. rabarber 
(Turk, rubdn). < ML. rhenbarbarnm, rhubarbn- 
rum, also reubarharum, for rheum bar bar urn, < 
Gr. pffov (idpftapovr rhubarb, pipv, rhubarb (pfjoVy 
MXi. rheum, Deiiig appar. a deriv. or orig. an adj. 
form of ’Po, the Eha. or Volga river, whence 
rhubarb was also called rha Ponticum, ‘Pontic 
rha’ (see rhapontic). and rha barbnriimy ‘ barbar- 
ous (i. e. foreiupi) rha’); see rha, Rlwum*^, and 
barbarouH.'] I, w. 1. Tlie general name for 
plants of the genus liheum, especdally for spe- 
cies affording the drug rhubarb and the culinary 
herb of that name. The specitlc wiurco of the ofHclnal 
rhubarb is still partially in question ; but it is practically 
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settled that R. oMoinate is one of the probably several spe- 
oies which yieldlt. R. palmatum. R. Franmwaekii, ana R. 
kgbridum also have some claims. The article is produced 
on the htoh table-lands of western China and eastern Ti- 
beL and formerly reached the western market by the way 
of Russia and Turkey, being named accordingly. It is now 
obtained from China by sea (Chinese rhubarb), but is mure 
mixed in quality, from lack of the rigorous Russian in- 
spection. Various species, especially R. RhaponUeum 
and R.painuUuni, have been mrown In Enuland and else- 
where In Europe for the root, hut the product is iaforfer, 
from diflereiiue dther of species or of oonditions. The 
common garden rhubarb is R. Rhapontieum and Its varie- 
ties. It 18 native from the Volga to central Asia, and was 
Introduced into England about lft7.S. Its leaves were 
eariy used as a pot-herb, but the now common use of its 
ta&dar addttlotti laafafeaiha u • spring substitute for fruit 


in making tarts, pies, etc., is only of recent date. At- 
tempts to use It as a wine-plant have not l»e«n specially 
successful. 8ome other species have a slmllHr ncid quality. 
From their stature and huge leaves, various rhubarbs pro- 
duce striking scenic eifeots, especially R. Etiunli, the Ne- 
pal rhubarb, which grows 6 feet high and has wrinkled 
leaves veined with r^ ; and still more the better-formed 
R. ojteinalf. A finer and nuist remarkable species is 
R. mtbUe, the Mikhim rhubarb, which presentB u conical 
tower of Imbricating foliage a yard or more high, the ample 
shining-green root-leaves passing into large straw-ooloreil 
bracts which conceal beautiful pink stipules hihI snmll 
green flowers. The root is very long, winding among the 
rooks. This plant is not easily cultivated. 

2. The root of any raedieinal rhubarb, or .<4omo 
preparation of it. Rhubarb is a much-prised reinedy, 
remarkable as combining a cathartic with an astringent 
effect, the latter succeeding the former. It is alfM> tunic 
and stomachio. It is administered in substance or in va- 
rious preparationa 

The patient that doth determine to rucciiio a little Rhev- 
barb suffereth the hittenicaae It Icaucih In the 110*011) for 
the proflte it doth him against his fetter. 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Uelluwos, ir»77), p. 242. 

What rhubarb, oyme. or what purgative drug. 
Would scotir these English hence? 

Shak., Macbeth, v. :i. bh. 

3. The leafstalkH of^tht* garden rhubarb col- 
lectively; pio-plant.~BOit-rllUbarb. Hee Petiuttee, 
~ Compound powdor of rhubarb. Hce pmadcr. - False 
rhubarb. ThaHatrum jtamim.- Monk’s rhubarb, the 
tmtience-dock, Rumex PaiimUia, probably from the use of 
its root like rhubarb ; also, a Hteclus of meadow-rue, Tha- 
lietrtim JUimjm.—PaCiX man's rhubarb, TluUictrum fta- 
vum. 

n.f a. Keaembling rhubarb ; bitter. 

But with yoiir rubarbe words ye must contend 
To grieue me worse. 

Sir P. Sidney, Astrophcl and Stella, xlv. 

rhubarbativet, a. [< rhubarb -i- -atiw.] Jjike 
rhubarb; hence, figuratively, sour, [liare.] 

A man were lietter to lye vnder the hands of a Hang- 
man Utaii one of your rhii^rhaHm faces. 

Dtkker, Match Me in London, ill. 

rbubarby (ro'bftrb-i), a. [< rhubarb + -//L] 
Like rhubarb; containing, or in some way (]uali- 
fietJ by, rhubarb. 

rhumb, mmb (nimb or mm), w. [FonntTly 
alHo rhume, roomby roumby roumhc: prob. < Oh. 
rhomb, nimby rhombcy a point of the coinpaHK, 
< 8p. rumbOy a courac, point of the cuinpaHR, = 
fg- rumbOy rumoy a Hhii)’8 courHC {quarto do 
rumoy n point of the compass), ss It. rombo, < L. 
rhombwty a ma|?ieian’s circle, a rhombus, < Gr. 

a spinning-top, a magic wheel, a whirl- 
ing motion, a rhomb in geometry' : see rhomb.'] 

1. A vtirtical circle of the coloHtinl sphere. .s<) 
says Hutton; but if so, It is difflculi to understand how 
Kculer {Kpitmn. AHrun., ii. lo), in order to explain dcf. % 
is urivon to the trapesoidal figure of the poiniM on the 
compasB-oard. 

2. A point of the compass, a tiiirty-second 
part of the cirtde of the horizon, 11° 15' in 
azimuth. — 3. The course of a ship eoiistantly 
moving at the same angle to its meridian ; a 
rhumb-line. 

rhumb-line (rumb'lin), u. The curve described 
upon tlie terrestrial spheroid by a ship sailing 
on one course — that is, always in trie same 
direction relatively to the north point . For long 
courses, esptMdally in high latitudes, therhiiinb-linc is not 
the shortest or goodetical lino, which is substantially a 
great circle : for the rhumb-lino evidently goes round and 
round the iiole, approximating to the equiangular spiral. 
Also called loxudromie curve. 

rhumb-sailing (rumb'sa^ling), n. In narig.y 
the course of a vessel when she keeps on tlie 
rhiirab-lino which passes through the place of 
departure and the place of destination. Sec 
sailing. 

rhum^, n. Bee rhumb. 



BhUS (ms), H. [NL. (Tournefort. 1 700), < L. rh ua, 

< Or, sumac.] A genus of slirubs and tn»es, 
beloniging to the tribe Spondiesr of the order 
Anarardiacespy the caslie w-ii ut family, it is char- 
acterised by flowera with from four to ten stumons, a soli- 
tary ovule pendulous from a basilar sUilk, u stnall four- to 
six-cleft calyx, and four to six iinbriruted pet ills unchanged 
after flowering. The leaves art) pinnate, one- to three-fo- 
llolate.nr sometimes simple ; the flowers are sinull, in axil- 
lary or terminal panicles; the fruit is a siiiall compressed 
drupe. The plant often alamnds in a caustic poisonous 
juice, sometiinea uxiidea u varnish. There uro alH^ut I2i) 
species, found throughout subtropical and warm clinintea, 
but infrequent In the tropics, 'lliey an* especially abun- 
dant at tlie Cape of Good Hope, also in eastern Asia ; 4 
species are found In aoutlieni Europe, a few in the Enat 
J ndies and the Andua, and 13 in the 1 'nlteil Slat cs. Several 
spcciea, aume useful for tanning, are known ns Huwae. 
(For iHiisonoua Amerlean species, see poieoniry, pountn-oak, 
and ftouumtmHi.) R. Cotinvs is the smoki* tree, miat-iree, 
or purple fringe-tree, mioke-tree : nUo mumy j'utitie, 
under A siuiiowhat aiiiillar apecies, R. (KitinoMen, 
is known as chUtam-u'ood. R. wrnieiftrn is the .lapanese 
liu:que]*-ti*ee or variiisli-tree. (See laetpter tree.) The kin- 
dred black-vuriilsh tree is of the genus Melauorrhfea, R. 
mceciiauen is the Japanese wax- tret*. R. eeinialata iKiara 
the ('liinese galls. R. eauittiea, the llthy-tree of Chill, 
Is a snmll tree with very hai*U useful wood. R. iiUegri- 
/f4ia, though often but a shrub. Is said to be tlie local 
“mahogany" in Lower California. Hoe cut lii preceding 
column. 

rbusma (rns'ma), n. [Also rnsma; origin un- 
known.] A depilatory composed of lime, or- 
pimeiit, and water, and called in tln^ United 
Btates Dispensatory “Atkinson’s tlepilatory.” 
It is used not only for removing HUiH*rfluous hiiitiati hair, 
hut also to some extent in tanning and tawing for remov- 
ing hair from sklna. 

rbyacolite (n-ak'o-lit), w. Gr. 
a stream (< />f7r,*llow), + AiOot:, a stone.] A 
mune givmi to the glassy ftddspar (orthoclase) 
from Mont(' Homma in Italy. Also spelled 
ruacoliti-. 

Enyacophila (ri-a-kof'i-ltt), n. [NL., < Gr. /tms 
{pmK-)y a stream, + love.] The typical 

germs of Ithyacophilidic. 

RhjracopbilidSB (il^a-ko-firi-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< ithtjavophila 4- -idfc.] A family of trieliopter- 
ous iienropteroiis insects, typified by the genus 
Rhifarnphila, The larva) inhabit fixed stone cases in 
torrents, and the putMc are inclosed in a silken cocoon. 
The forms arc numeroiia, and are moatly Fiiiropeari. 

Ehyacopbilus (ri-a-kof'i-lus), n. [NL. (Kaup, 
1H2H), < (Ir. (/wax-), a stream, 4- tfn’AriVy 
Iov<‘. J A genus of SrolopacidWy belonging to the 
iotatihio section, having a sleiidor bit) little 
longer than tlie head and grooived to beyond the 
middle, legs eomparat.ively short, a moderate 
basal web between the outer and middle toes, 
tlie plumage dark-eolored above with small 
whitish spots, and the tail rounded, fully barred 
with blaek and white; the green sandpipers or 
solitary t.af-tlers. Tim green sandpiper of Europe, R. 
ochropm, ia the type. The aimilar Aiiiui ican species is A. 



Solitary .S;iiidplpcr [Rhyatofhilut se/ifurtM). 


volUarius, commonly called the mdifaru mndpijier, Hbuii- 
dant about potjls and In wet wcmmIs anti flcblH ihniughotit 
the greater part of the United States. It is Si Inchea long 
and 1(1 in extent of wings. 

rhsrme. rbymeless, etc. Bee rtme^, etc. 

EhynenSBa (ring-ke'ii), n. f NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
also RhyncheUy Rijncheray RinwhcUy Rynvhwa ; 
prop. Rhmchwna {{j\og,vv, 184H), < LGr, pi)- 
XaivQy with a large snout, < Gr. snout, 



Sotttb Americoa Foiated Snipe (Rhytukma MmetoHarit'U 



Bhynchsa 

muzzle (of Hwiue, dogs, etc.), also a beak, bill 
(of birds), < ffhCnv, growl, Hiiarl; cf. L. ruffirc, 
roar, bray, rumble : see rw/*-*.] 1. A peculiar 
genus of Scolopacidw^ having the plumage high- 
ly variegated in both hoxch, and the wiudpi|>e 
of the female singularly convoluted ; the paint- 
ed HtlipeH. The female Ih hImii liiraei* and liandHimior than 
the male, to whom the duty of incubation ia relegated. 
There are 4 widely dlatrlbufod speeiee— A. eapeturut of 
’ Africa, U. hewjalfmiM of Aeia, It. amtrcUUt of Auatrulia, and 
li, aemieoUartg of Hoiitii Ainurico. Mon* properly called 
by the prior name JOutfralula. 

8. A genus of dipterous insects. Zett^rstedtf 
1842. 

rlirochflBail (ring-ke'an), a, ami a. f< Ilhyn- 
oUmi + -ftw.J I. a. Ill ornith., ])ertaiiiiug to 
thegeiiUH Hhynrhica, 

IL n. A stiipe of the genus Rhyrwhsea, 

Also rhifitvhmit. 

Bh3mchflBiia (riiig-ke'njl), n. An emended form 
of Jfhifnrii/pa. (ihffn\ ’1H411. 
Bliynclifl0nus(riiig- ke'injH),w. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1801), < (ir. with a large snout: sec 

Hhynrhwa,] A genus of coleopterous iiiHects, 
belonging to the family of siiout-lHHitles or f 'wr- 
CHlUmidfVj having t welve-jointed anteunsB. 
Bhynchaspis (nng-kas'ids), w. [NL., < Gr. 
snout, 4- hairic^j a shield.] A genus of 
AnnUdit'; the shovolers: same as Spatula. 
Lmrhf 1824 . 

Bhynchea, n* Bee Hhynchma. 
rhsmehean, ami I/. Bee rinjnehwan. 
Bhyncheta (ring-ke'tll), w. [NIj., for *lthyn‘ 
chocJnetUy < Gr. snout, 4* mane, 

ciliiim.] The tyjiieal genus of JChynchetUUef 
containing froo naked forms with only one tou- 
taeh^, as n. njHamm, an enizoic species. 
Bbynchetidffi (nng-ket'i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
Imyncheta + -id/c.] A family of sue tori aftentac- 
ulihiroiiH infusorians, represented by the genera 
HhynvhHn and r7rwM^tf,il loricate or loricate, with 
one or two tentacles and of parasitic habit. 
Bhynchites (ring-krtez), it. [NL. (Herbst, 
179(5), < Gr. snout.] A genus of weevils, 

typical of the family Ithynchitid/e^ having the 
pygidium exjiosed and the elytra with striie of 
punctures, it la a large and widu-apread genua, com- 
prialiig iilMiut 7r> apeuloa, and reproaented in all paita of 
the world except In rolynenia. They 01*0 of a cHippeiy- 
bnmau, bliiiah, or groeniah color, and are found U|K)ii the 
flowura and leavea of ahniba. Thirteen apeciea are known 
In the Uiiltod Htatea. H. imcehtui is a handaornu European 
apeciea, which doea great damage to the vine. 

BhynchitidSB (ring-kit'i-de), fi. pi [NL. (Lo 
Conte, 1874), < Rhynvhiivs 4- -iVf/i’.] A family of 
rhyiicliophorous beetles or weevils, having the 
labmin wanting and the mandibles flat and 
toothed on inner nml outer sides. It is a small 
but rather widely distributed group. 
Bhynchobdella^ (Hug - kob - del ' ii ), w. [NL. 
(Bloch and Schneider, 1801 ),< Qr.pvyxo^, snout, 
4* leecli.] A genus of opisthomous 

tislies, typical of the family IthynchohdcUoidm. 
Bhynchobdella'^ (ring-kob-del^fl), n.pl [NL., 
< Gr. snout, 4- /W/vlXa, leech.] One of two 

orders of IJirudhica, contrasting with (hmthoh- 
della: so named in some syst-ems when the Hint- 
dinm are raised to the rank of a class. 

kol.Mle-loiMe-i), n.pl 
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BlmidlOCetlUl (ring-kd-se'tns), n. [NL. (Esob- 
rient, 1849), < Gr. hhx^t snout, + x^roc, a 
whale : see cetaceous,'] A genus of odontocete 
cetaceans ; the toothed whales. Bee Z^hiua. 

BhynchocOBla (ring-ka-seGk), n. 2)1 pL., < 
Gr. b'eyxa^y snout, + xoiXoc, hollow.] A group 
of proctuchous turbellarians, con- 
sisting of the nemerteans, and in- 
cluding all the Proefiieha except- 
ing the lowest forms called Arhyn- 
vh%a, iiie name waa contraated idth 
Dendroeoda and HhabdoeoBla when the 
nemerteans were included under Turbel 
larittt from which they are now generally 
excluded. See also figure of Tetrademma 
under Ihroetwha, and out under PUidium. 

rhynchocoBlan (Hng-ko-so'lau), 
a, and w. [< Hhmehoemn 4- -na.] 

I. «. Of or pertaining to the Bhyn- . von ^ End of 
chocwla; uemertean. 

n. ft. A member of the lihyn- 
chocasla ; a nemerteau. Sowing 

rhynchoccBl# (riiiK'ko^ol), «. i» 
or pertaining to the lthy»chocwUi; nmi the reserve 
nemerteau. 

rhynchocOBloilB (ring-ko-seGus), a. Same as 
rhynchocaslan. 

Bhynchocyon (riug-kos'i-on), ». [NL. (W. 
Peters, 1847), < Gr. hhx^t snout, + xrwv, dog.] 
The typical genus of IthynchoeyonidsB, i horeare 



Bhjudiopi 

plates supporting two slender curved lam41l»^ end the 
dental plates diverging. Biz living species and a number 
of fossil ones represent the genus, which was founded by 
Fischer- Waldheim in ISOS. M. ptUUuea is s common 
Eorth Atlantic species. Bee also out under bnukkU. 
rhynchonella-bed(ring-ko-nerjUbed),M. Any 
bed of rock containing a large proportion of 
specimens of the genus mynchonella: for exam- 
ple, a bod in the Middle Lias in Lincolnshire, 
England; a bed in the Middle Chalk, etc. 
Bhynchonellids (ring-ko-nel'i-dfi), w. pi [NL., 
< Ithynchonella 4- Adm,] A family of arthro- 
pomatous brachiopods. Th^ 



RhyHchmtlla 

farea, m, adductor 
muscles: x, sockets. 




BhyncbobdelloideKriug^k 

[Nix., < Bhynehobdellai 4- 


-oidei,’] A family of 
‘d by tfi 


opisthomous tlshes, typified by the genus lihyn- 
CMthdelUi : same as SfastncemhelidsB. 

Bhynchocephala (Hng-ko-sern^ia), u, ni [NL. 
(Goldfuss, 1820), < Gr. pryxo^, snout, -f xf0nX//, 
head.] If. A family of abdominal fishes hav- 
ing a produced snout, including Cvntrisvus^ jlfor- 
myruH. and Fistitlana,^ 2. In herpel^ same as 
Rhynehocephaliu . 

Bl^chocephalla (ring^ko-se-fa'li-a), w. pi 
[NIj., < Gr. fivyx^, snout, + Mifxih'/, heath] An 
order of Reptilia, having the skull monimostylic 
and cionoernnial (with fixed (piadrate bone and 
a columella), united mandibular mmi, amphi- 
cmlian verteliiw, and no organs of copulation: 
named by Gflnther in 18(57 from the genus Rhyn- 
chocephaiys (or Ilatteria or Sjthenodon), Bee cut 
under jf/nf term. 

rhynchocephalian (ring^ko-se-fa'li-an), a. and 
n. [< RhynehoecjpJtalia 4- -«w,] I, a. Pertain- 
ing to the RhynchocephaUa^ or having their char- 
acters: as, a rhyiichoeephalian type of stnic- 
ture ; a rhyiichoeephalian lizard. 

II. n. A member of the Rhynehooephalia , 

rhsrnchocephalous (ring-ko-sef 'a-lus), a. Same 
as rhyuchodejikalian. 

Bbynchoceti (ring-ko-se'ti), n. pi [NL., pi. of 
RhynchocetuSf v.] The zinhioid whales : so 
called from the genus Rhynehooetus,' Bee 
Ziphiidm. 


RhynchotyvH pttersi. 

aeveral epooles, which share with the macroBcelldans the 
name elephanl^rew. It. cernei of Mexambique is about 
8 Inches lung wltliuiit the rat like toil. Jt. peterd Is an- 
other example. 

Bhyncho^onidSB (ring^ko-si-on'i-de), n, pi 
[NJj,, < Rhynchocffon 4- Adse.] A family of 
small saltatorial insectivorous mammals of east- 
ern Africa, typified by the genus Jihynchocyoti. 
They are closely related to Macrogceliditlst, nnt differ in 
having the ulna distinct from the radius, the skull broad 
between the orbits, distinct mwtnrbltal processes, all the 
feet four-toed, and the teeth thirty-six or thirty-four. 
The teeth are, in each half-jaw, 1 or no incisors above and 
3 below, 1 canine, 3 premolars, and 3 molars above and 
below. 

rhynchodont (ring'kO-dont), o. [< Gr. 
snout, + ttSoiig (odowr-) = E. tooth.] Tn ornith,, 
liaving tho beak toothed, as a falcon. 

BhyiuSloflagellata (ring-ko-flaj-o-la'ttl), n. pi, 
[lAj., uent. pi. of rhynchofl'agcllatus : see rhyn- 
choflagellate,] LankostoFs name of the Nocti- 
lueidsp, regarded as tho fourth class of corticate 
protozoans: so named from tho large beak-like 
flagellum. Bee cut under Aiovtlluva, Encyc. 
Bril, XIX. 860. 

rhynchoflagellate (ring-k^flaj'e-iat), a, [< 
Gr. peyx^i snout, + 'EAa, flagellum : moflaqeU 
Having a flagellum like a snout; of or 

S ling to Gie Rhynchoflagcllata. 

oUte (ring'ky-lit), w. [< Gr. fihyx^H:, 
snout, beak, + ^idoCf a stone.] The fossil beak 
of a tetrabranohiate cephalopod. Several ]>soudo. 
genera have been based upon tliese beaks, os Palrntdeu- 
thu and JthynchoteuthiB of P'Orbiguy, and Cmiohvrhynehut 
of De BlalnviUe. 

BhyncholophidlB (ring-ko-iof'i-de), n,pl [NL., 
< Rhynchol^hus 4* -«a«.J A family of arach- 
liidauB. Each, 

Bhyncholoplms (ring-kor^fus), n. [NIj., < Gr. 
lii yxogf snout, 4- Xd0oc, crest.] The typical ge- 
nus of RhyncHolophidfB. 

Bhynchonella (nug-kp-uePft), n, [NL., < Gr. 

^Wof, snout, 
beak, + -mi- 
4- dim. Bufflx 
•ella.] The 

typical genus 
of the fami- 
ly Rhynchonel- 
Msp, It is char- 
aoterized by an 
acutely beaked 
trigonal shell, 
whoso dorsal 

valve la elevated 
In front and deprened at the sides, the ventral valve be- 
ing flattened or hollowed toward the middlcv the hinge- 


Potato-stalk Weevil 
{.Haridtus trinata- 
tm\ (I.inesliowsnat- 
unil sixe.) 



RhynclumtUtt pHttMa, 
nr, adductor Impressionv : r. oral lamellae ; 
nf, deindiuiii;/, foramen: o, ovarian spaces; 
/. |H;dicle miificles; r. cardinal muscles; x, 
septum ; f, teeth ; sockets. 


by a pair of uiort-ourved shelly pro- 
cesses; the valves more or less trigo- 
nal ; the foramen beneath a usually 

S rodiiced beak^ompleted by a deltid- 
im : and the shell-substance fibrous 
and impunctate. They first appear in 
the Silurian, and continue to tne pres- 
ent time. 

rhynchonelloid (ring-ko-neP- 
oid), a, [< Rhyuchonella 4- 
-oid,] (Jf or relating to tlie RhynchonellidsB. 
Blmchonycteris (ring-ko-nik'tc-ris), n. [NL. 
( W. Peters, 1867), < Gr. pvyxocj snout, 4- wart- 
pig, a bat: see Nycteris,'] A genus of emballo- 
inirine bats with prolonged snout, containing 
one Bouth and Central American species, R, 
naso, 

Bhynchophora (ring-kof'e-i*), m. pi, [NL., 
noiit. 1)1. of rhynchojihorus: see rhynmojihorous.] 
A section of tetramcroiis cole- 
opterous insects, (diaracterizod 
by the (usual) j>rolongation of 
the head into a snout or pro- 
boscis (whence the name); the 
weevils, curculios, or snout- 
beetles. In Latreflle's classiftoa- 
iinn (1807), the Hhynehophtfrn were the 
first family of the Volettpt>fira ielrame- 
m. They have the t)alpl typically 
rigid, without disiinul palpnHic, the 
maxillary four-jointed and the labial 
three-jointed; labnim typically ab- 
sent; gular sutures confluent on the 
median line; prostemuni cut off behind by the epimera, 
and prosternal sutures wanting; and the epipleuncof the 
elytra generally wanting. The characteristic beak or ros- 
trum varies from a mere vestige in some of these insects 
to three times the length of the body. 'I'ho antennie are 
generally elbowed or geniculate, with the basal joint or 
scaiie received into a groove or scrobe. Tbo larvic oi'e leg- 
less grubs ; some spin a cocoon in which to pupate. 1‘hls 
■u boiler is divided into .S series, and contains 13 families. 
Tlie species ore all vegetable-feeders except Rrachytarmt, 
which Is said to feed on bai k-llce. They are very numer- 
ous, being estimated at 30,000, and many are among the 
moat injurious insects to farm, garden, and orchard. See 
also outs under ArUhontmiuii, Jialaninua, Brenthm, Cvdan* 
dra, ConeeracAidtm, dtammulAteeile, Rpiemu, Pisaodea, and 
plun^gmiger. 

rnsmchoplxoran (ring-kuf'o-ran), a. and w. I. 
a. Of or belonging to the Rhynchoiihora ; rhyn- 
chophorous. 

II. n. A member of the Bhynchophora; a 
rhynchophon^. 

rhynchophore (ring'ko-for), n. Same as rhyn- 
chophorati, 

[< NL. 

< 

^petv = E. hear ^ .] Having a beak or proboscis, 
as a weevil or curculio ; rhynchophoran : as, a 
rhynehophorouti coloopter. 

Bhynchophoms (ring-kof'o-ms), n. [NL. : see 
rhynchopJiorous,'] A ii^nns of weevils, of the 
family Curculionidie, giving name to the order 
Rhynehophora. 

Bh^chopinSB (nng-k^pi^nSl, n. pi. [NL., < 
Rhynchops + 'A subfamily of idtridm, 

typified Dv the genus Rhynchops; the skimmers 
or scissorbills. Also Rhynchopsinic, and, as a 
fami^, Rhynchopidm, 

Bhynchopriont (Hng-kop'ri-on), n. [NL., < 
Gr. })vyx ^9 snout, 4- wp/W, saw.] 1. A genus 
of ticks, of the family Ixodidee, Herman, 1804. 
— 2. A genus of fleas, containing the chi^o: 
same as Saroopsylla, Oken, 1815. Also Rnyn- 
copriofi, 

Bhsrnoliops (ring'kops), n, [NIj. (Linneus, in 
the form Rynchops); also Ryncofis, Rhyncops 
^Iso Rhynchepsalia, orig. in the comipt form 
Rygchopsaliaf also Rhyg^psalia), < Gr. M’yx^^r 
snout, 4* unf) (&7r^), eye, face.] The only ge- 
nns of Rhynchopinm; the skimmers or seissor- 
bills. Those birds are closely related to the toma or sea- 
Bwallowi. StUrninaa, except in the extraordinary confor- 
mation of the beak, which is bypognathous, with tne under 
mandible longer than the upper one, compressed like a 
knife-blade in moat of Its length, with the upper edge as 
sharp as the under, and the end obtnse. The upper man- 
dible Is less compreised, with light spongy tissue within 
like a touoan'a and fre^ movable by means of an dastio 
hinge at the forehead. Hie tongue is veiyBhort» and there 


rbynchophoronB (ring-kof'5-rus), «. 
rnynchophorus, i CkTj pv^x^^f snout, 4- 



Bhynohope 

■re onwlAl peciilltriilei, oontoniMble to tbe ihepe of the 
mendiblee: thiu, the lower Jtw-bone Yum the thepe of a 



black Skimmer (Ji/iytuhfl/s 


■hort-handlCKl pitchfork. There are S spociei. K. nigra 
of America, and JL jlavirogtria and Ji. albieoUui of Asia. 
See Oeimmer^ Also called Ammjrhamphw. 

Bliynchop8itta(riii^-kop-Hit'&),n. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 18o4), < Qr. lAfyxoCf snout, + V'^rra(«A;), 
a parrot.] A Mexican genus of Psittacidw; tiio 
beaked iiarrots. The thick bllled parrot 1« It pachy- 
rhyneha, found on or near the Mexican bonier of the United 
Statua, probably to l»e added to tbe fauna of the latter. 

rhsmehosaurian (riiig.ko-sa'ri-nn), a. and a. 
I, «. Pertaining to the genus Uhynchomurvs, 
n. «. A member of the Ithytichosauridw, 
BlmichogaiiridflB (ring-ko-sa^ri-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Rhunvlwsmirm + -tW//?.] A family of 
fossil rhyncdiocophaliau reptiles, typified by the 
genus lihyttoJwmurwt. 

ffiiynchOSanrUB (ring-ko-s^'nis), n. [NL. 
(Owen), < Gr. snout, + (ravpog^ lizard.] 

A genus of fossil reptiles, discovered in the New 
Ked Haudstone of Warwickshire, England, hav- 
ing edentulous jaws with distinct produced pre- 
maxillaries. The species is 11. articeps. 
BhrachOBia (ring-ko'si-ll), w. [NL. (Loureiro, 
1790), named from the keel-netals ; irreg. < Gr. 
i>hx<Ky snout.] A genus of leguminous plants, 
of the tribe PhaaeoU'ie and subtribe (-ajavem. it 
la charactericed by its two ovulca with central funiculus, by 
Ita compressed and often falcate pod, and by pnpllionacoouH 
flowers with beardless stylo and terminal stl^a. There are 
about 82 species, natives of warm reaions, with some ox* 
tratropicof species In North America and South Africa. 
They are herbs or iiiidershrubs, usually twining or jmis* 
trate. They bear compound rosiiious-dotted leaves of three 
leaflets, with ovate or lanceolate stipules, and sometitnes 
with additional minute bristle'Shaiied stipels. The flowers 
are yellow, rarely purple, often with brown stripes on the 
keel, and are home singly or in pairs along axillary ra- 
oemes. R. phaaeolmdcM of trotdual AmerW^a, a high*clniib- 
iiig vine, has the seeds lilaek with a scarlet-yellow ring 
around the hiluin, atid from the use made of them is 
named Mexican roearj^-planL This and other species in 
the West Indies are included under the name red bead- 
vine. H. minima, a low twining tropical weed of Imth 
hemispheres, nuiching into the United Stattui, has the 
West Indian name of loart-herb. 

Bhrachospora (ring-koH'po-ril), II. [NL. ( Vahl, 
1806), < Gr. lii>yxog, snout, oeak, + (jTrdpof, seed.] 
A genus of sedgo-liko plants, known as beak-rusk 
OP beak-sedffc, belonging to the order CyptrueesPy 
type of the tribe JihyurJtosporeas. it is character 
ixed by ciunnionly narrow or acuminate splkelets in many 
and close clusters, which are terminal or apparently axil- 
lary ; by an iiiidividod or two*cleft style; and i)y a nut 
beaked at its top by tlie dilated and persistent bast) of the 
style. There are about 2(N) species, widely scattered through 
tropical and subiropical regions, especially in America, 
where many extend into tbe United States; in the Old 
World only two similarly extend into Europe and Asiatic 
Kussia. Tfiey are aritiiial or perennial, slender or robust, 
erect or rarely diflfiiso or floating, often with leafy stems. 
The spikelets arc disposed in irregular umbels or sessile 
heads, wtiich are clustered, corymWd, or panicled. Most 
of the species of tropical America (Uapbistylcm) have capi* 
tate spikelets, commonly one-seeded, and a long undivided 
■lender style: the typical species {Dichoetylem) have two- 
to four-seeded polymorphous spikelets, and a stylo deeply 
divided into two branches. H. eomi<^ata, a species of 
the interior United States, from 3 to 0 feet high, has the 
special name of hometl rtuh. A slender species, li. Vahli- 
ana, of the warm parts of Amorloa, has in the West In- 
dies the name of Mar gram. See cut under rostrate. 

Bhradiospores (riug-ko-Bpo'te-e), n. pi. [NI^. 
(Nees von Escnbeck, 1^34), < IthynchosjKyra + 
-«».] A tribo of monoootyledonouB plaiitB of 
the order ('yperaaemy characterized by fertile 
flowers with both BtameuB and pistilB, moat often 
only one or two in a spikelet, the two or more 
inferior glumes being empty. The perianth is here 
absent, or represented either by bristles or flat and Aliform 
a^es under the ovary. It includes 21 genera, of which 
Rhynchotpara (the type), Sehaenuet Cladium, and Remirea 
are widely distributed, and the otliers are chiefly small 
genera of thr * 
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Bhynchote (ring^kd'tfi), n.pl. [NL. : see rhyn- 
choie,'] An order of Insectay or true hexapod 
insects, named by Fabrieiiis in the form Rnyn^ 
gotay otherwise called Jiemintera, 
rhynchote (ring'kdt), a. [< NL. rUynchotuSy < Gr. 
pi'yxoit snout, beak: see Wiynchfffa,^ Beaked, 
as a hemipterous inseot; specifically, relat- 
ing or belonging to the Ehynchota ; hemipte- 
rous. 

Bhynoliotenthiat (ring-ko-tu'tlns), w. [NL., 
< Gr. l)i7X0Cf snout, + Tevdig, a cuttlefish.] A 
pseudogenus of fossil cephalopods, based by 
jyOrbigny on certain rhynchoUtes. 
rlmichotOtlB (rlng-kd'tus), a. [< rhynchoicy 
MiynchoUiy + -oms.] Of or pertaining to the 
Ithynchota; hemipterous. 

Descriptions will be appetnled relating to the curious 
organs possessed by some species, and other subjects con- 
nected with the economy of this interesting but. diftlcull 
group of RhynehaUnu insects. Hatvre, XLI. 802. 

Bhpichotns (ring-ko'tus), n. [NL. (Spix, 
1825), < Or. /iifyx^^f «nout, beak: see rhynchoit\] 
A genus of South American tiiiurnoiiH of the 
family IHnamidsBy containing a number of spo- 



rliytlim 

ypA^y a painter of low or mean subjects, < /Wa- 
poc» foul, dirty, mean, + ypdifietVy write,] Genre 
or still-life pictures, including all subjects of a 
trivial, coarse, or common kind : so called in 
contempt. FairholU 

BhyphidSB (rif'i-dc), w. pi. [NL., < Rhyphm + 
-idle.] A family of nematioceroiiM dipterous in- 
sects, based on the genus Rhyphus, allied to the 
fungus-gnats of the family Myvi topkiliiiWy but 
difToring from them and from all other nema- 
tocerous flies by their noeiiliar wing-venation, 
the second longitudinal vein having a sigmoid 
curve. Only the typical genus is knowu. They 
are called false crane-flies. 

Bhyphus (rrfus), w. [NL.(Latreille, 1804).] A 
genus of (^lats, typical of the family Rhyphidte. 
l^ve European and the same number of Nortli American 
Hpecitts arc known, two of them, R. /eneMraiie and R, 
fmtuitatiu, being common to both liutnisplicres. 

Bhypojilliaga (ri-pof'a-gjl), n.pl. |NL., < MGr. 
Iwmt^^uCy dirt-eating, \ Gr. pvTroCy dirt., filth, + 
iftaytivy eat.] In some systems, a legion of pre- 
daceous wator-b€M*tIOH. Also Rypimhaya. 

rbypophagOUB (rl-nof 'a-gus), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to tlm Rhypopuagd. 

Bh^ticidSB (rip-tis'i-^lo), n.pl. [NL., < Rhgji- 
ticHs + -fV/«'.] A family of acanthopterygian 
fislies, typified by the genus Rhyptieus; the soap- 
fishes. They have an oblong coinpremcMl body with 
amooth BcalcB, doranl flu with only two or three apiiiei^ 
" * “ * ■ ■ hat " " ' * 


and anal unarnicii. They are iiihabitHnta of the 

American bhuh. AIbo Rhypticinie, as a Bubfaiiiily of Ser- 
ranut/F. 

Bhypticinn (piiHii-sruo), n. pi. [NL., < Rhyp- 
ticHs + The Rhypticidse as a subfamily 

of Strrauidsc. 

Bb3rptiCttB(rip'ti-kuH). m. [NJj. ((Cuvier, 1829), 
also RyptiniSy < Gr. pvnriKui;. fit for cleansing 
from dii*t., < /ihirriVy cleanse from dirt, < pvirtify 
dirt, filth.] In iehth.y a genus of serraiioid 
fishes, having only two or three dorsal spines. 
They are kniiwii aathe tump Jinhen, from tlieir soapy skins. 
Home have three dorsal HjiineM, as H. arenatue. Tliose 


lion. 


le southern hemisphere, especially Austro* 

Bhjpdumtomaf (ring-koH'to-mji), n. pi. [NL. , 
< Or. kvyxocy snout, + cn*d//a, mouth.] Ji La- 
treille’s classification, the fifth tribe of stenely- 
trous hetoromerous beetles, having the he^ 
prolonged in a flattened rostrum, with antennsB 
at its base and in front of the eyes, which are 
entire. Also Ekyncostoma. 


Tinaiuiiu IkkjtnchotMs ntftsrtns).. 

cies of large size, with variegated plumages 
short soft tail-feathers, wcll-develoi)cd himJ 
too, and rather long bill, one of the btjst-known is 
the ytiambu, H. rufvstmm, among those known to South 
American sportsmen as partridges. 
rhynco-. For words so beginning, b<m< rhynrko-. 
rhyne (rin), n. The best quality of liusKian 
hemp. 

BhyngOta (ring-gd'tfi), n. pi. The original im- 

a >er form of tho woitl Ithynchota. Fahricim. 

. 

rhyolite (ri'o-lit), n. [Irreg. < Or. pi a^y a stream, 
esp. a stream of lava from u volcano (< /w tv. flow ; 
see rhciim^)y + KiOogy a stone.] The name given 
by Kichthofen to certain rocks occ.iirriiig in 
Hungary which resemble trachyte, but are dis- 
tinguished from it by the presence of (piartz as 
an essential ingredient, and also by a great va- 
riety of texture, showing more distinctly than 
rocks usually do that the material liad flowed 
while in a viscous state. The nanm liparite was given 
later by J. Kotli to rooks of similar c.hamcter (Ktciirriiig on 
the Lipuri Islands. Non-vlti’oous rocks of this kind had 
previously been callod traehytie jutrpbyneg, and they have 
also been designated as quartz-truchytcH. Ijiter Eichtho- 
fen proposed the name of wvadiie (also culled granitic 
rAjssite l)y ZirkoDfor the variety In whic h largo macro- 
scopic ingredients, like quarts and sunidinc, predomi- 
natcKl over the ground-mass, retaining the name lipariU, 
and applying it to the varieties having a pornhyritic or 
felsftlc structure, and limiting the term rhyUUe to the 
litlioldal and hyaline modiflciitioiis. sucli as obsidian, 
pumice-stone, and perlite ; and nearly tho same iioinen- 
elature waa adopted by Kirkel. Kosenbuscli recognises 
as structural types of tho rbyolltfe rocks nevadite, lip- 
arite proiior, and glassy liparite, remarking tlut these 
namcNi correspond closely to Zlrkel's nevadite, rhyolite, 
and glassy rhyolite respectively. These rocks arc abun- 
dant in various countries, especially in tlio Cordilleran 
region, and are Interesting from their corincetion and as- 
sociation with certain imitoilant metalliferous deposits. 
Bee cut under axMUe, 

rhyolitic (n-<}-lit'ik), a. [< rhyolite + -ic.] 
Composed of or related to rhy ol i to . Quart. Jour, 
(hot. Roc.y XLV. 198. 

rhyparographic (rip^a^ro-graf'ik), a. [< rhyp- 
arograpn-y + -ic.] PortniniM to or involved 
in rhyparojgraphy ; dealing with commonplace 
or low subjects. 

She takes a sort of naturalist delight in describing the 
most sordid and shabbiest features of tbe least attractive 
kind of English middle-claiis life, and in doing this never 
misses a i^yparographic touch when she can introduce 
one. The Academy, April 8, 1886, p. 284. 

rliyparograpliy (rip-arrog'pa-fi), n. [= F. rhy- 
paroffraphie; < L. rhyparographos, < Gr. pvnapo- 



(K^yfftrus itfrnntux). 

having only two dorsal spines arc sotneiitiies placed in a 
ditferont genus, }*rumicropterujt ; limy are suofi as if. deco- 
ratvu, It mumlutue and It {dtuittmiu, found along the At- 
lantic coast of the United States. 

rhyBimeter (ri-Him'<*-t<^r), w. [< Gr. idmig, a 
flow, flowing, striuim (< pnvy flow: hoc rhfiund)y 
+ fthfutv, a measun*.] An ifiHtruiiioiit for mea- 
Huriiig tho velocity of fluitiM or the speed of 
shipH. It presents the t>pon end of a tube i(» the impact 
of the current, whlcli nifscs a column of mercury in a 
graduated tube. 

KhyBOdes, BhyBOdidse. Hoe Rhyssodvsy etc. . 

BhySBa (ris'jl), n. [NL. (G raven liorst, 1829), 

< Gr. "prop, fttujdgy drawn up, wrinkled, 

< n\ f pvt IV, <lraw.] A notable genus of long- 
tailed ieliTiouiuoii-ilioH of theHubfumily Pinipli- 
niP. They are of large slxc, and the females are furnished 
with very long ovlix>Hitors, with which they pierce to con- 
siderable depth the trunks of trees, in oi-der to lay their 
eggs in the tunnels of wood-boring lorvfc, upon which 
their larvw are external parasites. A n limber of Euro- 
pean and North American species are known. The most 
prominent Amurican long-stlngs, fumierly placed in this 
genus, are now iMUisiderod to belong t<» I'haUfum. 

BhyBBpdeslri-Ho'doz), w. [NL. (Dalman, 1823), 

< (ir. pvaatjoyg, prop, ftvadtdyi'y wrinkled-looking, 

< fivoatig, prop, /ivattg, wrinkled (wee Rhyssa), + 
fWoi', form.] A genus of elavioorn boetJes, typi- 
cal of the family Rhyssodidw, having tlie eyes 
lateral, rounded, arul tlisliiietly granulated. 
Although only 9 siiec.les arc knr>wii. tlnw are found in 
India, Bouth Africa, Nortli and Boiith America, and Eu- 
rope. Also spelled Rhytutdee. 

BhySBOdidCD (rl-Hod'i-^le), n. pL INIj. (Erich- 
son, J846), < Rhy.HHodes + -idw.] A small fam- 
ily of fdavitforri beetb^H, typified by the genus 
Jmyssodes, They have the first three ventral abdomi- 
nal segments connate, tbe tarsi llve-joiiited, tbe last Joint 
moderate In length, and tbe claws not large. Th«y live 
under bark, and some extent resemble the Carabidm. 
Only 8 genera of very few species arc known. Also spelled 
Rhytndida. 

rh^^, w. Plural of rhy ton. 

rhythm (riTUm or rithm), n. [Ponnerly also 
rhithniy rithme; < OF. ritimey rhythmCy F. 
rhythme = Hp. It. ritnio = Pg. rhythmoy < L. 
rhythmuM. MIj. also rhithmusy ritwus, rhythm, 

< Or. /nopdgy Ionic ftmpdtjy measured motion, 
time, measure, proportion, rhythm, a metrical 
measure or foot (cf. ititatg, a stream. />!'//«, a 
stream, {narogy flowing), < peiv (•/ lw)y flow: 


* rhytluD 

aee rhrumK The word rkuthm^ variouely spoil- 
ed, WHS formerly much eoiiftised with rimr, 
which thus came to be spelled rhyme: see 
ri/wet.J 1. Movement in time, churaeterissed 
by e^jnality of measures and by aJIernation of 
teiiHion (stress) and relaxat ion.. Thr word rhythm 
(pi;0fxii«)niean8 'flow/ and, by dovelctpnitait from ihiagenso, 
'iinlfomi tiioveinuiit. iHTcriitiblt'HHHiich. and ucuortlinKly 
divirtiblo into incaaiircH, the iniwdiivM marked by iim re:- 
cutToiict; of HtreHs.' fixarniilufl of rliythin, in Its stricter 
sorme, in nature are rcHpiration and tlio buatina of the 
pulse, als4> till) elfect pnaiiiced on Hit* ear liy the steady 
dri]ipiTia of water. 'J’lie t.hree arts reKuInted by rhythm 
are niiisie, metries, and, ui-cordinK to the ancients, orchea- 
tic, or till! art of rliythniical bodily movement. iUiyUnn 
111 iananuae is mHvr. 'I'lie term was furtlier extended to 
sculpture, etc. (compare def. ft), as when a writer speaks 
of “the rhythm of Myron’s JilsiMibolus." 

We have licre the three principal applications of rAj/fAta, 
thnai principal domaiiiH in wliicii rhythm iiiaiiifests its na- 
ture and power daneiiiK, music, {loctry. 

J. Hadley, Kssays, p. 81. 

2. In vnmr: (a) 'riuil eijtmieim'iBtic of all com- 
positiiiii wliicli dcjioiids on tho regular bugoob- 
Hion of ri'liiti voly heavy and light aeeontB, boatH, 
or finises; aeeeiifiinl striicturo in tho abstraot. 
strict ly siicakin^, tin; orftunic partition of a pleco Into 
equal measures, ami also the distribution of long and short 
tones williln iiieasiireM, in addition to the funnatioii of 
lai'Kcr divisions, like phrases, sections, etc., ureiiiatturs of 
meter, laTiinse (hey liave to do primarily with tinie-values ; 
wliile every tliiiiK Unit eoncerns accent and accentual 
fcroiiiis is more fltiv arranged under rhythm. But this dis- 
tinction is often iKiiored or denied, meter and rhj/thm 
beiiiK toted elilier indlHcriminaUily, or even in exactly 
tlie reverse sense to tlic uIhivc. (Sec t/kftcrU.) In any 
case, ill musical analysis, rhythm and meter are coordi- 
nate witi) meltuiy and harwany in tlio abstract sense. 
(A) A parliciilur uGGontual pattorii typical of 
all tho TuonsurGsof a given fneco or niovoinent. 
Hiicli patterns or rliythms are made up of accents, beats, or 
pulses of equal duration, but of different dynamic impor- 
tance. A lily thill of two beats to the measure is often 
culled a two-part rbytiiin ; one of tlirec lieuts, a three- 
part liivihni, etc. Almost ail rhythms may bo reduced to 
two principal kinds: dvftle or two-part, coiisisthiff of a 
heavy accent or beat and a li^bt one (often called march 
rhythm, ra* etmnmm time); and triple, or tlircc-iiart, consist- 
iiiK of a heavy accent or beat and two IIkIiI ones (iraltz 
rhjfthm). i'he accent or beat with which a rliytbm bei^rlns 
is culled the pritnary aecetU. Its place is marked In wrlt- 
t^ni iiiiisic by a bar. and in conductiiiK liy a down-beat. 
Kach part of a riiythm may be made conifMiund by subili 
vision into two or three secondary parts, wliich form duple 
or triple ffi'oups witliin tiiemselves. iiiiis, if each part of 
a duple rliytbm is reidueed by duple Heeoiidary groups, a 
four-part or (fuaitnijde rhythm is produced, or if liy triple 
seeojidiiry Rroiifis, a six-part or tteMuitle rhytlim (first va- 
riety). by a similar process of ri'placement, from a triple 
rhythm may be derived a six-part or sextuple rhytlim 
(second variety) and a nine part or nonuple rhythm; and 
from a quadrufile rhythm, an eiulit-fiart or actuitle rhythm 
and a twelve-fiai t or dodecuple liiythni. The constituent 
Kroiips of conipoiind rliythiiiH always retain the relative 
ini|Kirtniice of tiie Himple part fwm which they are derived. 
Tlie above oiKlit rhytliins ai'e all Unit ai'c ordinarily used, 
thoiiKh quintuple, septuple, decuple, and other rhyUmis 
occasionnlly appear, usually in isolated groups of tones. 
(Hee tiuintujdri, Ke/ituplet, deeinude, etc.) In ancient music 
a iiieaHiire did not iiccessarily iMiiriii with n beat, and the 
rhytliniH were Uie sanio as those indicated in metrics be- 
low (8 (A)). While all music is constructed on these’ rwt- 
terns, tlie )iattern is not always shown in tlie tones or 
chords ns sounded. The time- value of one or more parts 
may be supplied by a silence or rest. A sinKie tone or 
chord may lie made to include two or more parts, espe- 
cially ill eompoiind riiytliiiiH; and thus oveiw iNiSsible 
cumninutiuii uf Ioiik and short tones occurs within each 
rhytlim. When a weak accent is thus made to coalesce 
with a follow liiK heavier one, especially If the latter Is a 
primary ace.ent, the rhythm Is syncopated. (8ee syncit- 
pation.) 'I'lie regularity of n rhythm is maintained by 
counting or beating time that is, marking each pari by 
a word or motion, with ii suitalde difference of empha- 
sis between the heavy and tlie liglit ae.conts. In written 
music iiie rliythm of n piece or niovemeiit is indicated at 
the outset by thv rhythmieal nyiuiture- (which see, under 
rhythmutal). Tlic speed of ii rliytliiii in a given case - that 
is, the time- value assigned to each measure and part— Is 
called its frnijNi (wlileh see). Rhythm and tempo are 
wholly liKlepeiidciit in the abstract, but the tempo <if a 
given piece is apjiroximately llxed. Altliougli regularity 
and definiteness of rhytlim are characteristic of all music, 
various influences Uniil to modify and oblitemU) its form. 
Tho metrical patterns of snccessivc measures often differ 
widely from the typical rhythmic pattern and from each 
other. Except in very rudimentary music, purely rhyth- 
mic accents are constantly stiporsodod by accents belong- 
ing to flgures and phrases— that is, to units of higher dc- 

S ree than measures. Indeed, in advancing from mdimen- 
iry to highly artistic music, rliythmic patterns become 
less and less appiu'ent, though iiiriiishitig evei-ywhere a 
llrtn and coutiniious accentual groundwork. Knythm is 
often loosely called time. Also called jmtportion. 

3. In mclricft: (a) HtufceBBion of times divisi- 
ble into mouKiires witli theses and arses; mol- 
rienl Tnovenioiit. Theoretically, all spoken language 

S iissesses rhythm, but the name is distinctively given to 
mt which Is not too coniplieaii^d to be easily perceived 
as Biicb. Rhythm, so limited, is indispensable in metrical 
coniiNiHitton, but is reganled as iiiapproprlato in prose, 
except in elevated style and in oratory, and even In these 
only in the way of vogue suggestion, unless in certain 
passages of special character. 

Rhythm ... is of course governed by law, but It it a 
law which transcends In subtlety tho conscious art of the 
nietricist, and is only caught by the poet in his ftiost in- 
spired moods. Eney^ BriL, XIX. 888. 


(b) A particular kind or variety ot metrical 
movement, expressed by a suoeession of a 
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^ byorexemp ^ 
law, Jelly-flsh, etc., p. 18 

particular kind or varied of feet: as, iambic rbfthniiCBlly (rith'mi-l^-i), ode. In arhytb- 
rhythm; dactylic rhythm. In ancient metrics, micai manner; with regularly recurrent accents 
rhythm is iiorrhythmie, difiet, or dochmiae (see the phrsses of vaiy ing emphasis. 

below), or belongs to a subdivision of these, (o) A rhythWCB (rith'miks), w. [PI. of rhythmic (see 

-ics).] The science or rhythm and of rhytl^- 
cal forms. 


low), or belongs to a suMivision of these, 
measure or foot, (d) Verso, as opposed to 
prose. See rimci. — 4. In physics and physiol., 

HUGGCssion of alternate and oiiposite or cor- 
relative states. 

The longer astronomic rhythm, known as the esrth's an- 
nual revolution, causes corresponding rhytktnt in vegeta- 
ble and animal life : witness the bhiasoming and leaftng 

of plantain the spring, tho revival of insect activity at the - '/»-«. rw-# \ 

same season, the periodic flights of migratory birds, the ruuer. {imp, uta.) 

hybernatiiig sleep of many vertebrates, and the thickened rby tliinig fc (rith'mist), n. K rhythm + -isf.] 
coats or the altered habits of others that do not hyber^ 1 * in rbvthm • n. rhvthmi. 

Iiato. J. ifMe, Oonnio JhlJoa, if *07. compoHes in rnyuliu , a rnymmi- 

5. In the qraphie and plastic arts, a proper ro- 


rliytllinixigt (riTH'- or rith'ming), a. [Appar. < 
rhythm, used as a verb, + 4ng^, but perhaps 
a more variant spelling of rhyming, riming,'] 
Kiming. 

Witness that impudent lie of the rhythming monk. 

Fuller. 


lation and interdependence of piurts with ref- 
erence to each other and to an artistic whole. 
Ascending rhyrthm. Bee omendinQ,^ BeeoaUUng 


cal composer. 

I have a right to reaffirm, and to show by many illus- 
trations, that he (Bwlnbumel is the most sovereign of 
rhythmm. Stedman, Viet. Poets* p. 381. 

2. One versed in the theory of rhythm ; a writer 


or jWUhgr&thmri^ phySS rr ^ i Z Ti: 

ill ane. metrS^^ythm in which the number mUmM 2*^ science of rhythmics. , . , 

or mono in the tliesis of the foot differs from that in the rhythmlg a (nth miz), V, |X rhythm + 


arsis by one. Direct rhythm includes diplasic, hemioHc, 
and epitritic rhytlim, these liaviiig a pedal ratio (propor- 
tion of morte in arsis and tliesis) of 1 to 2, 2 14> 3, and 3 to 
4 respectively : opposcil to dochmiae rAuf Am.— Dochmiao 
rbsrtbm. in ane. metrUx, rhythm in which the number of 
times in the arsis differs from that in the thesis by more 


I. trans. To subject to rhythm ; use in rhyth- 
mic composition: as, to rhythmise tones or 
words. 

n. intrans. To observe rhythm; conmose in 
rhythm. Trans. Amer, Philol. Assoc., Xvl. 100. 


than one. Dochmiae rhythm in this wider sense inolndes (rifli-mi-BinTn'A-noTi) w • til 

docAmwc rhythm in the narrower sense (that is. the IliyinillWOmenon jntli-mi-zom 0-1^^ 
rhythm of the doch^lill^ which lias a pedal ratio of 8 to 
6X and trydasie rhythm, characterised by a pedal ratio of 
1 to 8.— ImUblC rhyrthm. same as duple rhythm. Bee 
def. 2. -Equal rhythm, laorrhythmlc rhythm, in 
ane. metriee, rhythm In which the number of times in the 
thesis and arsis is ciiaal. Also called daetylie rhythm.--’ 

Imperfect rhythm. Bamc as imper/eel measure. Bee 
imver/eet. — Obuque rhythm. Bame as dochmiae rhythm. 

*=8yn. a. Melody, Ilamwny, etc. See euphtmy. 
rhy^hmert (riTii'- or rith'm^jr), w. [< rhythm + 

-cri.] A rimer; a poetaster. 


rhythmisomcna (-nil). [< Gr. InB/a^hyevov, that 

which is rhythmically treated, prop. neut. ol 
pass. part, or fnjOyil^eiv, arrange, oMer, scan : see 
rhythm.] In anc, rhythmics, the material ol 
rhythm; that which is rhythmically treated. 
Three rhythmisomona were recognised by ancient writers 
- tones as the rhythmisomenon uf music, words as that uf 
poetry, and bodily movements and attitudes as that of or- 
’ sstlc. 


chesL 

rhythmleSB (riTnm'les), a. [< rhythm + -fif?##.] 

One now »«ree countoJ for a rMW. fonnerJy ad- p^titute of rhythm. (Imp. DUi.) 

inittedforapoet. Puller, (imp. D^.) rhytlimometer (nth-mom'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. 

rliythinlc(rith'mik).«.an<ln. [=T.rhythmU,ue r/fvE CS’? 

= VT.rHhmic,rilhimic =Hp. rit»iico=t‘g.rhyth- foijn(wkmg rhythm for mnsic, ametr 

niieo = It. rtfiMieo, < Mli. rhyOimieus, rliytlimic, ,, mil i 

in li. only as a notin, oim versed in rliythm, < 

Or. infapti6i, pertaining to rhythm (as ti., « 

pLKh, sr rim), < rhythm: see ° * ’ 

1. «. Hamc as ing rhythmically; tho a 

The working of Uio law whence springs 
The rhythmic liarmoiiy of things. , 

Wiatier, OuoaUoD. of Ufa J™ SSopa.!. togetbar. 

mo^OTto «2?,SSo*a"rteSo‘lntS?vJS! '"’’''*'*' *'** rhythmilS (rith'mus), H. [L.] Same as r/(.y</m/. 
II, n. Same an rhythmics. rhytidoma (rl-tid'o-roft), n. FNL., < Gr. 

Th« student of ancient rhythmic is not oppressed by the the state of being wrinkled, \ ^vrifioyt^ai, 

extent of bis anthoriilcs. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 86. be wrinkled, < pvrig, a wrinkle, < *pv€iv, tpveiv, 


Gr 


) art of rhythmic compos.- 


I’he fixing of 2 to 1 as the precise numerical relation 
tliably the work of rhythnutpeeia, or of rhythmepano 


J. Hadley, Essays, p. 204. 


rhsrthmical (rith'mi-kal), a. [< rhythmic + 
-«/.] 1. Pertaining to rhythm in art, or to a 

succession of measures marked by regularly re- 
current accents, beats, or pulses ; noting anjr 
succession so marked; hence, musical, metri- 
cal, or poetic: as, the rhythmical movement of 
marching or of a dance. 

Honest agitators have been nicvuil, by passionate seal 
for their several causes, to outburstH of rhythmieal ex- 
pression. fU/edman, Viet. Poets, p. 20. 

2. In physics and physiol., pt^riaiiiiiig to or con- 
stituting a succession of alternate and opposite 
or eoiTelative states. 

This rhythmieal movement* Iniiiclllng the filaments in 
an undeviating onward course is greatly Influenced by 
temperature and light. W. B. Carpenter, M Icros. , vl. 1 24& 

3. In med., periodical.— 4. In the graphic and 
plasHc arts, properly proportioned or balanced. 
- Bhythmloiu Signailin* In mumeal natatUm, a sign 
placeu at the beginning of a piece, after the key-signa- 
tuni, to Indioato its rhythm or time. (Alwi called nme- 
sifOuUure.) It consists of two numerals placed one above 
the other on each staff, the upper numeral Indicating 


draw.] In hot., a formation of plates of cellular 
tissue within tne liber or mesophlceum. 

Kbytina (ri-ti'nR), w. [NL. (Steller), < Gr. /w- 
rig, a wrinkle, 4^’-iw«l.] The typical and only 
genus of the family Ithytinidse, containing Stel- 



SkuU of Steller’fc Sea-cow {Rhytina sUlUri)^ 


leris or the arctic sea-cow, if. stcllcri or B. gif/as, 
which has no teeth, but horny plates function- 
ing as such. The head Is small ; the tall has lateral 
lobes : the fore limbs are small ; tho hide is very nigged ; 
the csBouni is simple, and there are no pyloric osaca ; the 
oerrlcal vertebne are 7, the dorsal 19, the lumbar and cau- 
dal 84 to 87, without any MMrum. Seesea-com. Also called 

_ , Stellerus toid Nepus. 

ly a quartw-note, ^ or iU equivalent Bhytillida (ri-tin'i-de), n, pi, [NT.j., < Bhytina 

-fdff.] A family of sirenians, typified by 
of rhythmic .lgn,tur« ; wd^Reronc, no teeth, mandnwflbn being 


the number ot principal lieats or pulses to the measure, 
and the lower the kind ot note which in the given piece is 
assigned to each beat (Bee rApfAm and note 1,18.) Thus, 
;| indicates quadruple rhythm, four beats to the measun^ 
each beat marked by a " " ‘ - * * 

Difference of rhythm 
Ciited by difference of rhythmic signature 
of signature often means only an unessential difference of 


notes rather than of rhythm. Thus, duple rhythm may be effected by largti homy plates ; the sea-OOWB. 

niRrlrnri (•It.hnr liv t. 8. ?. J. or 4 : trinlo rlivthm. hv ?. H. 9. wIiwfAvi ^ri'ton), W. ; pi. rhytU (-tjl). fnvtbv, 


marked either by t I* I* or 1 ; triple rhythm, by ?, n, }, f\ 
N. t‘!i : quadruple rhythm, by f* t i, $ ; sextuple rhirmm 
(first variety), by 8 ; sextuple rhythm (second varietyX 
^y ' 9 , o i! ; octuple rhythm, by ;* U nonuple rhythm, 
* • *^-**- Mostofthi 


a drinking-cup, < /kIv, 

S» 0 lit oompiw ni/uiui, ttj g, 4* iimiiuijiu mjriuui, ThCft-IH^.] lU 

by Ni A : oodeciiple rhythm, by V* Host of the varieties Or. anUq,, a type of 
of duple and quadruple nUgnatmB are often written simply drinking-vase, usually 
(*. common ; when duple rhythm is to be distinguished -arifli onobanrilA 
from quadniplo, this sign Is changed to or the words 
alia breve are added. The rhythmical signature is not re- 
neatod on successive braces. A decided change of rhythm 

» marked by a new signature ; but the Isolated intrusion ox horn, 

of a foreign rhythm, especial^ In a short melodic group, 



is usually marked by a curve and an inclosed numersl, as 
T, T. Bee triplet, ^orfofe, etc. 

rhythmically mth-mi-karf-ti), n. [< rhyth- 
mical + -ify.J Bhythmic property; the fact or 


The lower part of the rhy- 
ton la generally moldra Rhyton. 

into the form of a head of a 

man or. more often, of an animal* and la often pierced with 
a small hole through which the beverage was allowed to 
flow into tho xnoutL 


MitMle English obso- 
Chaueer, 


Bhyima 

Bhyima n. [NL. (IlUger, 1811, in 

form Eyzmna)^ < Gt. l^hCetVf growl, snarl.] A 
genus of yiverrine quadrupeds; the surioates: 
synonyinouB with Suricata. 
rhyzo-. For words be^nning thus, see rhiso-, 
ri (re), w. [Jap., = Chineso li, mile.] A Jap- 
anese mile. It is divided into 36 eho, and is 
equal to about 2.45 English miles. Bee cko, 
riad^t, «. Same as real^. 
riar^t, w . Same as real^. 
rlal», «. Bee ryal. 
rlall^. riallicnet, adv. 
lete variants of royally, 
rialtet, W. A Middle English form of royalty, 
EialtO (ri-al'to), n. [It., < rio, also ‘brook, 
stream (=s Bp. Pg. r»(),< L. rivun^ a stream, river: 
see nvw/cO, + deep, high, < L. aJtus^ deep, 
high: see altitude.^ A bridge, noted in litera- 
ture and art, over the Grand Canal in Venice. 

On the IHtdto ov’iy night at twelve 
X take my eveiifiiK'B walk of meditation. 

(Hivay, Venice l»i*eservo<l, i. 

riancy (ri'an-si), n. [< ri(in{t) + -e//.] The 
state or characU^r of being riant ; cheerfulness ; 
gaiety. 

Ilie tone, in somti partB, has more of rianej/, even of 
levity, than we could nave expected ! 

Carlyle, Sartor Resortus, 11. ». 

riant (ri'iuit), «. [< F. riant (< E. riden(U)8), 
laugbiiigj ppr. of rirc, laugh, = Pr. nVe, rir = 
Bp. reir = Pg. rir = It. ridere, < L. ridere^ laugh : 
see nr/^a#.] Laughing; gay; smiling: as, a W- 
ani landscape. 

Goethe's childhood Is throughout of nanf, Joyful char* 
act«r. Carlyle, Essays, Goethe's Works. 

rlata, ti. Bee rcata, 

rib^ (rib), n. [< ME. rt5, r/fthc, < AB. rihh = 
OFries. r/6, rcb = Ml), ribhe. I), rib = MTjG. LG. 
rihbe = OHG. rippiy riblHy rihiy MHO. rippe, ribe, 
G. rippcy rwbe (obs.) = Icel. rif = Sw. ref (in 
rcf-btiHy rib-bone, rib) = Dan. rib (rib~ben\ rib- 
boTu^ rib) = Goth. **ribi (not recorded); akin 
to OBulg. Kuss. 7'ebro, rib, and prob,, as Hliat 
which incloses or envelops,* to G. rebcy a 1.cndril, 
vine (ef. OHG. hirni-rebay MHO. hirnrebey that 
which envelops the braiii, the skull).] 1. Jn 
auat. and jooV., a costa; a pleurapojihysis, with 
or without a hetmipophysis; th<^ ideurapophysi- 
al element of a vertebra, of whatever size, shape, 
or mode of connection with a veri^ebra. In ordi- 
nary language the term rib is restricted to one of the series 
of long slender bones which ore movably orticulaUxl with 
<»r Hiitircly disconnected from the vertebne, occur in pnirs, 
and extend to or toward the sternum or middle veninu line 
of the hi>dy. In many veitebrateM such rilis are cliaraeler- 
Istle of or ooiiflned to the thoracic or dorsal region, and 
form, together with the corresponding vertebne and with 
the steniiiin, a kind of liony cage for tlio tboniclc viscera— 
the chest or thorax. Such ribs are called thoracic or durmU, 
atitl are riften the only free riba un animal may possess, as 
is usually the case in manirouls. In man there ur«» twelve 
pairs of such ribs. The first of these articulates wltli the 
upfier part of the side of the budv of the first dorsal vcrtc- 
bni; the second to the ninth fnciiisfve articulate at an in- 
tervertebral space, and consequentlv with two vortt^bne 
apiece ; the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth articulate with the 
sfngl e vertebra to which they correspond. Thu iirst to the 
tenth ribs articulate by ibeir 
heads with iMMUes of vertebne 
as alM>vu stated, and also by 
their shoulders with transverse 

I wocesses, which latter nrticu- 
atlons are locking to the elev- 
enth and twelfth libs. The first 
seven ribs reach the sternum 
by means of costal cartilages, 
and are called trueribe; the last 
live ribs do not, and are called 
faim ribe: of these lost tlie 
first three Join one anotlier hv 
tneaiis of tlielr costal cartl- 
lag(?s, while the last two are 
entirely free or floating" at 
their ends. Oiilv the bony 
part of a rib is a pleurapophy- 
sis ; the gristly part, or costiil 
cartilage, is a heinapophysis. 
l*aris of a botiy rib commonly 
distinguished are the head or 
eapihdum, the neek or cervix, 
the fhmdder or tubereulum, 
and theiduii/I. Most of the ribs 
are nc»t only curved as a whole, 
hut also somewhat bent at a 
}>oint called tlio angle, and, 
moreover, twisted on their own 
axis. In man tliore are occa- 
sionally supernumerary cervi- 


cal or lumbar ribs of ordinary 



Human KIbs, left Hide (rear 
view), the fintt, Mcnnd. Mveuth, 
nlnth.and twelfth shaded inde- 
Uil, the others in outline— all 
without their costal cartiUgeK 


character, that are oxtendtL_ 
from and freely julntod to their 
voritibne; ana all tlio human 
cervical vertebne Itave rudi- 
mentary ribs ankylosed with 

their respective vertebrso, represented by that part of the 
tiaiisverse process which bounds the vortebrarterial fora- 
men in front. Mammals have frequently more or fewer 
than twelve pairs of thoracic ribs. Bibs occurring in any 
port of the vertebral column are named from that part : 
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as, csrvM, Ikoroeie or dorsal, dareolunibar, Iwtibar, or m- 
oral ribs. In birds and reptiles the number of ribs is ex- 
tremely variable, and their situation may extend from head 
to tail. Ereqnently they are Jointed in the middle, or at 
the point where in a mammal the bony jiart Joins the car^ 
tllaginous. teme of them may be tree or floating at the 
vertebral as well as at the sternal end. some ribs in 
birds bear peculiar splint-bones called uticinatc procemee. 
(See out under rpijilsiifa.) In ebelonians the ribs aiti fixed, 
and consolidate with broad plate-like dennal bones to 
fomi the carapace. The greatest number of ribs is found 
in some serpents, which have more than two hundred pairs. 
In some flsJies, ribs are apparently doubled in number by 
forkiim; this is the principal reason why the bones of a 
shad, for example, seem so imiueroua See also cuts un- 
der eatapaee and tkeUton. 

Ut of his side he too a rib, 

And made a wimman lilni ful sib, 

And holed him that side wel. 

OenetiM and Xxodus (E. E. 1'. 8.), l. 227. 

Dainty bits 

Make rich the ribt, bnt bankrupt quite the wife. 

Shak., L. L. L., i. 1. 27. 

2. That wbioli roseinbles a rib in uHt^ posit ioji, 
etc. ; a strip, band, or piece of anytliiiig when 
used as a support, or as a inoinber of a fruiue- 
w<»rk or skeleton. 

Tliinlly, in settyng on of your fether |a question niuy 
bo asked], whether it be pared or drawen with a thleko 
ryhhe, or a thiiine rj/bbe (the ryhbe is ye hard t|uiH whlelio 
deuydeth the fetlier). Aecham, Tuxophllus, 11. 

AVe shniild have been in love with flames, and have 
tliotighi tlie gridiron fairer than the spondai, the nibs of a 
marital bed. Jer. Tayhrr, Holy 1 lying, ill. o. 

He consulted to remove the whole wall by binding It 
abiiiit with ribs of Iron and timber, to eonvt y it into 
France. Xvelyn, Diaiy, Martdi ‘A liMll. 

Specitlcully — (a) Some jaui; or organ of an anlinal like or 
likened to a rib; a oostate or costlfonn ju'oeess; a long 
narrow thickening of a surface ; a ridge ; a strip nr stripe ; 
as, (1) one of the veins or nerves of an insect's wing ; (2) 
one of a set or series of parallel or radiating ridges on a 
slicll ; (a) one of the ciliated rays or cteiionbores of a 
ctenoidiomn. (b) In ehip^huUdiinu one of the t)ent tinilwr 
or ineiHllle bars which spring from ilio keel, and form or 
sirutigtheii the side of the stilp. 

How like the prf>digal doth she retimi, 

With over-weatlior'd ribe and rugged sails ! 

Shak., M. of V., ii. fl. 18. 
(c) In artdi. : (1) In vaulting, a plain or variously molded 
and sculptured arch, prtiperly, siipporllng a vault, or, in 
coinblnallon with oUier rUis, the flilingof a groined vault. 
Jn pointed vaults the groins typically rest ujsai or are cov- 
ered by Him ; and secondary ribs connecting tlie main ribs, 
esiiociully in lato and less pure designs, an? sometimes nji- 
plied, usually as a men.* decoration, to the plain Hiirfiices 
of the vaulting-cells. The three main vaulting-ribs are 
designated as (a) groin-ribs or ogives, O) doiihleanx, and 
(>) formerets. (See plan tinder nrci.) itiiis upon the sur- 
faces of the cells are known as mrface-riitK. The groin-rih 
or ogive is also called the diagmuu rib. biM'ause it occupies 
tlie diagonal of the i>lan of a quadripartite vault. Sec; 
arcld and orot. 

All those rfbff |of Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris] an* indev 

{ lendent arehos, which det<ermliic the forms of, and luttual- 
y sustain, the vault shells. 

C. U. Mwire, Gothic Arcbftectnrc, p. f»2. 
(2) An orch-fomied piece of timber for Hujqxirtiiig the latb- 
HTid nlaater work of pseudo-domes, vuiiltH, etc;, (d) In eml- 
minuw, a narrow strip or block of solid coal left to sup' 
]sirt the workings, (c) One of the curved extension nsls 
on which the cover of an uinlirella is strcitclu'd. 

Let Persian Dames th’ Umbrella's litbn display, 

To guard their Beauties from the Hiiniiy Kay. 

(Jay, Trivia, i. 

(/) In bot.: (1) One of the principal vawulnr bundles, other- 
wise called nervev nr veim, into whiidi the prinisry bundle 
divides on enteHng the blade to fonn the framework of a 
leaf, commonly salient on its lower surface; ; a primary 
nerve : contrasted with vein and veitUrt, the brunches 
which it gives origin. Bee mvirib and nermitum. (2) A 
prominent lino on the surface of some oilier organ, as the 
fruit . (y) In cloth or knitted work, a ridge or stripe rising 
from the* gntundwork of the material, as in conliiroy. (A) 
In iHXikbinding, one of the ridges on tin* back of a laack, 
which serve for covering the tapes aiid for ornament (t) 
One of the narrow tracksor waysof irrm In which the bed of a 
printing-press slides toaiid from bnpresslon. (/) In mack., 
an angle plate east between two oilier plates, to brace and 
strengthen them, as between the* sole and wall-plnto of a 
bracket (X) In a violin or similar Instruiiicnt, one of the 
curved sides of the Isidy, separating the from the 
hack. (1) In gun-makinff, cither of tlie longitudinally ex- 
tending upp<ir or lower proJecUons of the metal wlilch 
Join the harrels of a doiible-baiTeled giin, and wlilch In 
flue guns are often oriiamentiMl or of ornamental shape. 
The upper rib Is called the tap rib; the lower, the bwttor/i rib. 
3. A pioco of meat containing one or more 
ribn; a rib-pioco: as, a rib of beef. — 4. A wife: 
in allusion to Eve, who, acc<irding to the ac- 
count in Genesis, was formed out of one of 
Adam’s ribs. [Humorous.] 

Punch and his rib Joan. Xcott, Pirate, xxvIL 

5. A strip ; a band or ribbon ; a long and narrow 
piece of anything. 

A small rib of land, that Is scarce to be found without 
a guide. 

J. ISehard, Contempt of the Clergy, p. 104. (Latham.) 

Abdominal riha, in herpet. Bee abdominal.— Back Of a 
rib, In areh., the upper surface of a vaulting rib.— Bnllt 
rib, In areh., for bridges or roofs, a rib ooiisinioted of 
several layers of planks set on edge, breaking Joints, and 
united by bolts. - Diagonal rib, in areh. See def . 2 (e) (1>. 
— FUflOZlb. See def. 1.— HoatlXlg rlb.srlb unattached 
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at one or both ends ; a free or false rib, as the eleventh 
or twelfth of man.— Laminated rib, in arch., a rib con- 
structed of layers of plank, laid flat, one over another, and 
bolted together.— Ltmgitudlnal rib,lnarcA.,aformcrot, 
or arc fonneret Bee rise undtu* nreJ Rlh and pillar. 
Bee piUar.—Bltm Of a parrel (vaut.), a nanu* fonnerly 
given to short pieces of woial having holes througli which 
are rccveil the two parts of the jNirrel.i-(»pe. Rib- top 
nuumine, a special form of ktiitting-maehine for making 
ribbed hosiery.-' Ridge rib, in nrvh., a rib in the axis of 
a vault and extending along its lidge. It is of rare occur- 
rence except in English niedievul vaulting, and is not 
used in vaults of the most correct, and scientifle <li*sign.— 
Sacral lib. the pleun^physls of a sacral vertebrm of 
whatever character. Tlie very complex sacmriiini of a 
bird often liears articulated or ankylosed rilis of ordinary 
character, oalledsarml, though these may be really lumbo- 
sacral, or dorsolumiiur. No mammal bus such Hiicral ribs ; 
Imt the whole ** lateral mass," so calltal, of a inaiiinialiun 
Hacrutn, as in man, which ossifies from scveml indepen- 
deiit centers. Is reganled by some anatomists as pleurapo- 
physlnl, and therefore ns representing a consol idntioii of 
sacral ribs.— Surfaoe-rlb, In arch., a rib without con- 
structlvo ofllce, applied to the surface of vaulting merely 
for ornamout; a llerne, tierceniii, etc. Such riJis, as a 
rule, were not used iiiiUl after the liest time of inedievnl 
vaulting. - To give a rib of roastt, to ril>-roiist; thrasli 
soundly. Bee rib~nmitt. 

1'hough the skorncful do ttiocko me for a time, yet In 
the elide 1 liotie to {fine them al a rylfbe qf nudr for their 
j>ayiies. Oamuigne, Steele GlaM(ed. Arlier), Ep. Ded. 
nrailBVene rib, in arch. , a doublenit or arc doiibleau. Bee 
plan under nrci. Wall-rib, in arch., same as are /or- 
mcret (which see, under orct). 
rib^ (rib), V. /.; pri't. iiiui pp. ribbed, ppr. ribbing. 
r< riif>i, //.] 1. To fiiriiiHii whh ribs; Hlrerigtlion 
or support, by ribs: as, to rib a ship. 

Was 1 by mc.ks ungoiider'il, riWd with steel. 

Such tortures to resist, or tmt to feel? 

Sandye, I'arnphrase upon Job, vl. 

2. To form into ribs or riilgos; mark with al- 
t.oriiato ehaunols ami jiroji'ctiiig liiu‘8; ridgo: 
as, to rib a Held by plowing; to rib cloth. 

The long dun wolds are rUth'd with snow, 

Tennyenn, Grlans. 

Thu print of its flrst rnsh-wi’tipping, 

Wound ere it dried, stili riftbed the tiling. 

/>. (J. liimetti, Hiinlen or Nineveh. 

3. To iiie.loHo as witli ribs; shut in; eotiiiiio. 

It were t.oo gross 

I'o rilf her cerecloth in the obsc.ure grave. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 7. 51. 
And by the hand of Justice, iieviT arms more 
Hhall m this body In, nor sword liang hen*, sir. 

Fletcher, l,oyai Subject, 1. 1. 

rib^ (rib), n. [< ME. ribbv, rybbe, < AH. nbbcy 
bouud’s-toiigiio, Cynoglosnunt ojlieinalc.'] 1. 
Houud’s-touguo. — *2. Costrnary. I'ath. Aug.y 
p. 3(M{. — 3. Water-cross. Jltdliu'cll. 
rib^ (rib), V. t. f< M K. ribben, rybbyri, drt'ss; of, 
D. rvpelen, bmit (lhi.\), = Bw. repo, ri]^>ple flax; 
SCO npt, ripple^.'] To dress (flax) ; ripple. 
rib’H (rib), n. [< ME. rybbe, ryh: sec rib^, t’., 
anti ripple^."] An inst rii'ment for cleaning flax. 
notliirclf. 

ribadoquin (ri-bnd'p-kin), n. 1, Bet* ribaude- 
ipiin. 

The clash of arms, the ttiiindering of ribadaqainee and 
arquebuses, . . . bespoke the deadly conflict waging. 

Jrviny, Grunadii, p. 456. 

2 . Baint^ as organ-gmi. 

ribald (rib'ald), n. and a. [< ME. ribald, riboldy 
rebald, rilmud, rybaud, ribant = Icel. ribbaldizsi 
MTIG. ribali, < bF. ribald, riband, ribauld, ri~ 
bant, F. rilmud = Tr. ribant = Bji. Pg. rihaldo 
= It. rihaldo, rubaldo (ML. ribamus) (fern. OF. 
ribaude, ML. ribalda), a lewd, base ihtsoti, a 
ruiUan, ribald, also, without moral implication, 
a stout fellow, a porter, guard, Holditu*, etc. (see 
ribautpi); of micertain origin; perhaps (with 
suffix -aid) < OlIG. hripd, MHG. rihe, a iirosti- 
tiite; cf. OF. rihffr, toy, wanton.] I. n. A low, 
base follow; a jirofligate; a ruffian; a x>er 80 ii 
of lewd habits: applied particularly to one who 
is coarse, abusive, or obscene in language. 
F.phlstafus hym presit with his pmiide wnrdos, 

As a ribald with reutmiy in his Koidc speehe. 

fjeetrurtion of Tray (E. E. T. B.), 1. 7661. 
A wise man selde, as we may seen. 

Is no man wrecciuMi. hut he It wenu, 

Be he kyiig, knygiit or ribaude: 

And many n ribaude is men- and baude, 
TharHwyiikith and lierith, nothe day and nyght. 
Many a burthen of grete niyght 

Hmn. qf the Roae, I. 5678. 

As for tliat proverii, tlic Bishops foot hath been in it, 
it were more tit for a Sciirra in Tiivio, or soni Ribald upon 
an Ale-beneli. MUUm, On Def. of Hunib. Bemonst. 

Ill tlie last year of this reign (1.876) we And the t^ommona 
petitioning the King “that Ribalds , . . and Sturdy Beg- 
gars may be hanisbed out of every town." 

hibUrti-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 62. 

n. «. Licentioiis; profligate; obscene; 
coarse ; abusive or indecent, especially in lan- 
guage; foul-mouthed. 

The busy day, 

Wakcal by the lark, liatli roused the ribald cnmi. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. B 
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Me they lelied and me they tortured, me they lasti'd and 
humiliated^ 

Me the npurt of ribald Veteran^ inino of ruttlan violators ! 

Tennywn, Itoudiueo. 
Inst-ead of having the tudeinn countenance of the avcr- 

X English driver, Ida face woe aJjuosl ribald in lU con* 
[alily of expresHloii. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 37. 
"^Byn. tlross, coarse, filthy, indecent, 
ribaldish (rib'HJ-<liHh), a. [< rihaUI + 
DigpoHod to ribaldry. 

They have a rihaldUh tongue. 

Up. Hall, Instate of a Christian. 

rlbaldroUBt (rib'al-druH), (k [Also rihaudroua ; 
< rihaUlr{ij) -f J Kihald; licentious; ob- 
Hcoiio ; iinlocmit. 

A ribaudrom and fllthic tongue, os InueKtiini, ohscaenurn, 
impuriitn, et ijnpitdieuni. ftaret, Alvearie. {Nartt.) 

ribaldry (rib'al'dri), n. [< ME. riUahlric^ rib- 
amirtt', ribau'/iniry rffhaudritit rybaudrif. otc., < 
i)V\ ri/Kfuflrriff V. nhimdvrw (= 8p. rmiltleria 
= rihaldaria =: It. ribaldcriu^ ME. rihal- 
drift), < ribald, riband, a idbald: soo ribald,'] 
Tho (pialitios or aids of a ribald ; licontious or 
foul lan^uaKo; ribald coiivorHation ; obscenity; 
iiidoec-ncy. 

On faHlIngdais hy fore none Ich feddo me with ttlc, 

Out of rcMon, u-inong rybaudes hero rj/ltandrytt to huyre. 
iler-of, gotxl god, gruuntc me fursoucncsMc. 

JHtrti PUmrtMin ((J), vil. 436. 
Ahstuyn euer from wordes of rybavdry. 

italmtt Hook (E. E. T. S.X p. 106. 
Hatiro hns long hIiu'c done his best ; and curst 
And lonthsoiiic liibaldry has done its worst. 

Cou'per, Table-Talk, 1. 7!». 
lie softens down the languiige for which the river wiw 
noted, and ignores the torrent of liceiitioiis ribaldry with 
which every boat greeted each other, and which was 
known as “Klver wit." 

J. Addon, Social i.ifu in Reign of Queen Anne, 11. 144. 

rlbaldyf , « . [ME. riba udie, < ( )E. riba udio, eqiii v. 
to ribaudriVy ribaldry: see ribaldry,] Same as 
ribaldry, 

ribanti d. An oi)H(dct.c form of ribbon, 
riband, n. and r. An obsolete or archaic form 
of ribbon. 

riband-flsh, riband-gurnard, ctt*.. Hec ribbon- 

Mit etc. 

nbaningt, Hoe Hbboniny, 
ribattnfa (re-bat-tb'ta), n. [It., prop, fern, pp. 
of ribattcrv, beat agaiVi, Ix^at back, reverberate, 
= F. rebattro, boat down, rebate: see rebate^.] 
Ill miiniCy a melodic embellishment consisting 
in an alternation of I wo adja<*-ent tones, grad- 
ually iiiereasing in rapidity until it becomes a 
shake or trill. 

ribandH, A Middle English fonn of Hbald, 
riband'^ (re-bo'), n. (OF., a soldier, porter, 
etc., a particular list' of ribaudy a base fellow: 
see ribald.] In Fmadi hist,, one of a body- 
guard cnuited by I*hilip Augustus (1180-1223) 
of Fran ee.~ King Of the rlbauds.tlic chief of the old 
Krcitch royal guard known os the rilmiids. In the field, 
his station was at the door of the sovereign’s quarters, and 
he pcriiiltted to enter only those who hud the right. He 
had Jurisdletioii of crimos and niisdeiiioanoi's coininitted 
within the king's ahixle, tis well ns of gHiniiigand debauch- 
ery, executed hisowii sentences, and enjoyed various privi- 
leges and perquisites. The title disapiieanNl after the 
teenlh eeiitury, and tlie ofllce became merged in that of 
the executioner. 

ribaudeq^n ( ri-ba'dc-kin ),n. [Also rihadoquin 
(< »Sp. rwadotjuin); < ()E. nbaudeqttin, ribaude- 
uUm, ribansdrmjnin (OFlcm. rabaudeken) (see 
of.); origin uncertain.] 1. {a) Originally, a 
cart or barrow plated with iron or other mate- 
rial to protect it from fire, and armed witli long 
iroii-slunl pikes; a movable cheval-<le-frise. 
Hewili, (/>) A similar cart armed with a large 
crossbow, or with a small cannon in the fif- 
teenth century. Hence— (<;) The cannon itself 
so used. 

ribaudourti [ME., < OF. ribaudour, < ribaudy 
ribald: see r/ftam,] A ribald. 

I schal fyndeii hem boore fode that felUifulichc lyiien ; 
Have .locke the It^elour, and lonete of the stiiyues, 

And Robert the ribaudodr for his roust! wordes. 

JSerg Plowman (A), vil. 06. 

ribaudroust, O. Hamo as ribaldrouR. 
ribaudryt, a. An obsolete form of ribaldry, 
ribaudyf, n. See ribald y. 

Bibbail's bandage. A spica bandage for the 
instep. 

ribband, n. An obsolete or archaic form of 
ribbon, 

rib-band (nb'band), n. In ahip-huiUling : (<i) 
A piece of timber extending the length of tlie 
Htpiare body of a vossfjl, used to secure the 
frames iti position until tlie outside plankiug 
is put on. (6) A square timber of the slip fas- 
tened lengthwise in the bilgeways to prevent 
the timbers of the cradle from slipping outward 


during launching. See cut under launching- 
trays, (c) A scantling of wood, about 15 feet 
long and 4 inches square, used in rack-lashing 
gun-platforms to keep the platform secure; 
also U8e<l for inortar-platfonns. Two rib-bauds 

accompany every platform Blh-band line, in 

dtipbuudinff, one of the diagonal lines on the body-plan, 
hy means of which the imiiiU called turmarks, where the 
respective bevelings ore to he applied to the timbers, are 
marked oil upon the mold.— Blo-lNind nail, in ahip-build- 
ing, a noil having a large round head with a ring to prevent 
the head from splitting the timber or being drawn through: 
used chiefly for fastening rib-bunds. Also written ribbing- 
nail. 

rib-baste (rih'bast), t. To baste the ribs of ; 
boat severely; rib^roast.. Halliwell, [Prov. 

yU. [< rtfti + 1. Furnished 
with ribs ; strengthencul or suiiported by ribs, 
in any sense of the word. 

JHbbed vaulting was the greatest impi-ovement which 
the MediievfU oi^itects made on the Ituiuan vaults, giv- 
ing not only additional strength of couHtruction, but an 
apparent vigour and expression to the vault which is one 
of the greatest beauties of the style. 

J. Fergv-Motty Hist. Arch., I. 526. 

2. Formed into ribs or ridges; havifig alter- 
nate lines of projection and depressiem ; ridged : 
as, ribbed cloth ; ribbed hose. 

And Uiou art long, and lank, and bmwn. 

As is the ribbed sea sand. 

Wordtmrrth, Lines contributed to Coleridge’s Ancient 

(Mariner. 

This ribbed mountain structure . . . always wears a 
mantle of beauty, changeable ptiride and viuhst. 

C. />. Warmr, lliolr lilgrimagc, p. 206. 

8. In anat. and zoiil.y having a rib or ribs, in 

HTiy sense; costal; costatc; costiferous ^b- 

bed arch. 8ee arcAi.— Ribbed armor, armor consist- 
ing of ridges ultt'matlng with sunken bands, wliich are 
nsuaUy set with studs. It is dem^rihud in the toiiniey- 
book of Ren^ of Anjou as corntMiHed of cuir-lN>iiilli uram 
which small bars, apparently of inetdl, ore laid, and cither 
■ewed to the leather, or covered hy an additional tlilck- 
neos of leather, which is glued to the background.— Rib- 
bed-f AbrlO xnaohino, a knlttfng-itiachinefor making tlie 
rib-stltoh. It has special adjnslincnts in both power- and 
hand-niaohities, and can be set to iimke different forms or 
oomhinatioiis of stitches, as the {Milka-rib, oiie-aiid-orie Hb, 
etc. K. H. Knight.— form, plate, volveteen, 
etc. Heo the nouns. 

ribbing (rib'ing), n. [Verbal n. of rih^, v.] 1 , 
An assemblage or arrangement of ribs, as tim- 
borwork sustainiiig a vaulted coiling, ridges 
on cloth, veins in tlie loaves of ijlant s, etc. — 2. 
In agri.y a kind of imperfect plowing, formerly 
common, by which stubbles were rapidly turned 
over, every alternate strip only being moved. 
By this method only half the land is raisod. the furrow 
being laid over quite flat, and covering an equal space of 
the level surface. A similar opemtion is still in use in 
some places, after land has l»«eii inil verized liy clean plow- 
ings and is ready for receiving the seed, and the mode of 
sowing upon land thus prepared Is also colled ribbing. 
ribbing-nail ( rlb'ing-nal ), n , Same as rib-bund 
nail (which see, under rib-band). 
ribble-rabble (rib'l-rah''l), n. [A varied redu- 
plication of 1. A rabble; a mob. 

A ribble-rabble of gossips. 

John TayUif, Works (1630). (Karen.) 

2. Idle and low talk; lewd or indecent lan- 
guage : somotimes used adjectively. 

I cry God mercy (quoth the woman witli much disflaln 
in her coiiiitonance) If thou grotest my eares any more 
witii thy ribble-rablAe discourse. 

History of Frandmi (1665). (Naree.) 

Such wicked stuff, such ]>oys’nons babble, 

Such uncouth, wretched rihMe rabble. 

TIudibrae Redieivtis (MW\). (Naree.) 

ribble-rowt (rib'l-ro), w. [A burlesque name, 
aff<er analogy of rigmarole. Cf . ribble-rabble,] 
A list of rabble. 

This witch of ribble-roic rehearMis, 

Uf scurvy names in scurvy vi;rseH. 

Cotton, Works (1784), p. 119. (HalUiteU.) 

ribbon (rib'on), n. and a. p^ormerly also ribony 
ribatiy also rihandy ribband (appar. simulating 
bandy and sUllused archaically); < ME. riban, 
rihandy < OF, ribany rubcHy rnbant, F. rubatiy 
dial, rebanty riban (ML. rubanus), a ribbon; 
perhaps of Celtic origin: cf. Ir. W6m, a ribbon, 
ribeany a ribbon, fillet, = W. rhibiny a streak ; 
Ir. ribCy a flake, hair, ribbon, = Gael, rib, ribcy a 
hair, rag, clout, ss W. rhiby a streak. The Bret. 
ra/>aa is prob. <F.] I, n. 1. Originally, a stripe 
ill a mat erial, or tiie band or border of a gar- 
ment, whether woven in the stuff or applied. 
— 2. A strip of fine stuff, as silk, satin, or velvet, 
having two selvages. Ribbons in this sense seem 
to hsve been introduced In the sixteenth century. Ordi- 
narily ribbons are mode of widths varying from one fourth 
of an inch, or perhaiis even less, to seven or eight inches, 
I ut oocosionolly sash-ribbons or the like ore mode of much 

E reater widths. Aooordiiig to the teshlon of the day, rlb- 
o:ii are made richly flgoM or brocaded, of corded sUk 


with velvet and aatin stripea, satin-teoad on each alde^ the 
two sides being uf different colors, each perfect, and in 
many other stylos. 

Get your apparel together, good strings to ronr beards, 
new rmoM to your pumps. 8kak., M. K. 1)., iv. 2. 87. 
Sweet-faced Corinna, deign the riband tie 
Of thy cork-shoe, or else thy slave will die. 

Markoth Scourge of VUlanie, viii. 7. 

She 's torn the ribbons free her hood. 

They wore boitb thick and narrow. 

The Braes o’ Karroto (Child's Ballads, III. 71). 

It was pretty to seethe young, pretty ladies dressed like 
men. in velvet coats, caps with ribbands, and with laced 
banus^ Just like men. Pspys, Diary, July 27, 1666. 

Just tor a haiMlful of silver he left us ; 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat. 

Browning, Lost Leader. 

3. Bpeclflcally, the hoiioraiw distinotiou of an 
order of knighthood, usually in two forms: 
first, the broad ribbon, denoting the highest 
class of such an order (for which see conUm, 7) ; 
second, the small knot of ribbon worn in the 
buttonhole by members of an order when not 
wearing the cross or other badge. Blue ribbon and 
red ribbon ore often used to denote the orders of the Gar- 
ter and Bath resneetively. A blue ribbon was also a bodge 
of the Order of ttie Holy Ghost in France. Compare cordon 
M(*ii^nder cordon. 

4. That which resembles a ribbon in shape; a 
long and narrow strip of anything. 

The houses stood well back, leaving a ribbon of waste 
land on either side of the road. 

It. L. Rtevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 68. 

These Jsplml nebulw] are usually elongated atringa or 
ribbons of nebulous matter twisiutl about a central nucleui 
and aeon by us in the form of a spiral curvt^ 

The Century, XXXIX. 46& 


5. pi, lieins for driving. [Oolloq.] 

lie (Egallt^) drove his own phaeton when it was decid- 
edly low for a man of fashion to handle the ribands. 

Phillips, Essays from the Times, I. 70. 
if he bad ever held the coacliman’s ribbons in his hands, 
as I have In my younger dayM— a— he would know that 
stopping is not always easy. 

George Kliot, Felix Holt, xvll. 


6. A strip ; a shred : as, the sails were tom to 
ribbons. 


They’re very imkod ; their things is all to ribbim. 

Mayhmp, Ta>iidon Labour and I.ondoii Poor, II. 84. 

7. In spinning, a continuous strand of cotton 
or other fiber in a loose, untwisted condition ; 
a sliver. — 8. In mctal-woricing, a long, thin 
strip of metal, such as (a) a watch-spring; (b) 
a tlim steel band for a bolt, or an endless saw ; 
(e) a thin hand of magnesium for burning; (d) 
a thin steel strip for measuring, resembling a 
tape-line. — 9. One of the stripes painted on 
arrow-shafts, generally around the shaftment. 
Also called elan-niarky owner-marky game-tallyy 
etc. Amer. Nat.y July, 1886, p. 67.^5. — 10. A nar- 
row web of silk for hand-stamps, saturated 
with free color, which is readily transferred by 
pressure to paper. — 11. In stained-glass work 
and the like, a stri)) or thin bar of lead grooved 
to hold the edges of the glass. See lead^y 7.— 
12. In ber.y a l^ariug considered usually as one 
of the Huhordinaries. It is a di- 
minutive of the bend, and one 
eighth of its width. — 13. In 
earjt., a long thiti strip of wood, 
or a series of such strips, uniting 
several parts. Gompare rib-band, 

— 14. Nant.y a painted molding 
on the side of a ship.— Antopbsrte 
ribbon, a 8 wIm rihboii printed In a lace pattern by meana 
of zinc plates produccHl tiy a photo-engraving process from 
areal lace original. B. if. Knight.— Blivic ribbon, (a) 
A broad, dark-blue ribbon, the border embroidered with 
gold, worn by members of the Order of the Garter diago- 
nally acroM the breast. 

They get invited ... to asseniblles . . . where they 
see stars and Mue ribbons. Disraeli, Sybil, iv. 8. 



Ribbon («). 


(6) Figuratively, anything which marks the attainment of 
an object of amnitlon ; fuso, the object itself. 

In Germany the art of emending is no longer the chief 
art of the scholnr. A brUliant and certain conjecture is 
DO longer the blue ribbon of his career. 

FoHnighay Rev., N. S., XLIIL 47. 

(o) A member of the Order of the Garter. 

Why should donclM round a Moyqwle be more obso- 
lete than holding a Chapter of the Garter? asked Lord 
Henry. The Duke, who was a blue-ribbon, felt this a home 
thrust. Disraeli, Conlngsby, 111. 8. 

(d) Tlio badge of a society pledged to total abstinence from 
the use of intoxicating drinks : it oonsista of a bit of blue 
ribbon worn in a buttonhole. — China ribbon, a ribbon, 
about an eighth of an inch wide, formerly nsed in the toi- 
let, but now for markers inserted in bound books and the 
like, and also in a kind of embroidery which takes its name 
from the employment of this roateiioL - China-ribbon 
ombroidoxy, a kind of emhroldeiy much in favor In the 
early years of the nineteenth century, and recently re- 
vived. The needle is threaded with a ribbon, which Is 
drawn throoi^ the material as well as applied upon It— 


xtbbon 





rachiirloimte lingual ritibon, or railula, of a whelk {BmctMum 
mumafttm}: a, anterior end ; posterior end. B, a transverse row of 
raduUr teeth : c, central ; /, /, lateral. 


linnal ribbon, in MoUtt$ea, tho lartace that beani the 
teetb ; thu radula. See odontophore, and radida (with out). 
'-Nidamental ribbon, see nidamenuu. Petenham 
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2. An ornament made of ribbon. 

What gloYOt wel giye and r{baning$, 

aerridt. To the Maids, to Walke Abroad. 

BibboniaXU (rib'on-izm), n. [< Rihhon + 

The principles and methods of the Kibbon Bo- 
ciety of Ir^and. See under riblntftf a. 

There had always stnonldered JHdtoninn, Whiteboyisni, 
some form of that protean VehinKericht M'hiuh strove, 
too often by unmanly methods, to keep alive a fliuker of 
manly independence. CotUemporary Hei\, LI. 243. 


ribbon-line (rib'ou-lin), n. in horUf a loii^, 
generally mar^iial, betl of close-set nlants in 
contrasted colors. Henderson, Handbook of 
Plants. 

HI, lup auu Him/ «■ » utui-rwwu Ribb oniwitTi (rib'oii-man), w.; pi. Ribbon men 

bons are In fashion. Compare 7.— Red ribbon, (a) / ? i a . e 

The ribbon of the Order of the Ua{h, used to denote tne Rihhonutm,] A memlter of an 

" Insli Ribbon lodge; an adherent of Kibbonisin. 


ribbon, a ribbon of extra thickness, usually watered on 
both sides, used in women's dress to strengthen the skirt 
at the waist, etc., and also as a belt-rlblMin when belt>rlh- 


decoration of that order, or the order itself : as, he has 
got the red rOtbon. (p) The ribbon of a knight of the 
Legion of Honor. 

n. a. 1. Made of ribbon: as, a ribbon bow: 
ribbon tri mming. — 2. In mineral , , character! zed 


< Ribbon Udnalais, letter. Bee the nouns. - Ribbon 
■ections, a series or ohaiii of micrutome>cnt sections 
which remain attached to each other, edge to edge, by 
moans of the embedding material. - Ribbon Booiety, in 
Jriah hUt,, a secret association formed alxiut ISOS in op- 
position to tho Orange organisation of tliv nortliem Irish 
counties, and so named fram the green rlbhuii worn as a 
badge by tlio members. The primary object of the society 
was soon merged In a struggle against the landlord class, 
with tlie purpose of securing to tenants fixity of tenure, 
or of inflicting retaliation for real or supposed agrarian 
oppression. The members were bound together by an 
oath, had passwords and signs, and were divided locally 
into lodges. 

ribbon (rib'qn), r, t, fPormorly (and Ktill ar- 
chaically) alVio riband, ribband; early mod. E. 
also reband; <,M.^,ribanen, rybanen^ < riban, a 
ribbon: see ribbon, w.] 1.* To border with 

Htripea reHcmbling ribbona; stripe; atreak. 

It is a slowe may not furhere 
Rogges ribaned with gold to were. 

Jiom. qf the Ro»e, I, 4752. 

I could see all tho Inland valleys riidHtned with broad 
waters. 11. D. Blaekmore, ijoriia Dooiic, xlvlii. 

When imitations of ribboned st<uies arc wished, . . . 
pour each of the colors separately upon tho Marble, tak- 
ing care to spread them in small pools over tho whole sur- 
face : then, with a wooden spatula, form the ribbowd shades 
which ore wished by lightly iiiuvltig thu mixture. 

Marble^Worker, « 128. 

2. To adorn with ribbons. 

Each her rUbbm'd tambourine 
Flinging oil the iiiountainoiiod, 

Witli u lovely frighten'd mien 
Came about the youthful god. 

JIf. Anwld^ Empedocles on Etna. 

ITerrlok gaily assfiullated to his antique dream these 
pleasant pastoral survivals, rUbbandiny tho may-pole os 
though it were the cone-tipped riM] of Dionysus. 

E, W. (hMe, ill Ward's Eng. Poets, II. 12fl. 

3. To form into long narrow strips; cause to 
take the siiape of ribbon. 

When it (wax ill bleachingj . . . still continues yellow 
upon tho fracture, it Is reiiielted, ribbonetl, and again 
bleachod. Workehop Beeeipte, 1st aor., )i. H.54. 

ribbon-borderiSA (rib'qn-b6r’'d(jr-ing), n. In 
hort,, the use of loUage-plants sot in ribbons or 
stripes of contrasting shades as a border ; also, 
a border thus formed. 

Whether It [the ganlun ] went in for ribbot^bordering and 
bwldlng-out plants, or essayed the classical, with marble 
statues. Mi» Braddon, Hostages to i^'ortuno, iL 

ribbon-brake (rib'qu-brrXk), n, A brake hav- 
ing a band which nearly surrounds the wheel 
whose motion is to bo checked. 

rib-bone (rib'bon), n. [< ME. ribbebon (= Bw. 
ribbeen zsiDnu, ribben) ; < rib^ + bonc^,’] A rib. 
And [he] made man likkest to hym-self one. 

And Ene of his ribbe-bon with-oiiteii eny mene. 

Piere^lottman (B), lx. 34. 

ribbon-flsh (rib 'on-fish), n. One of sundry 
fishes of long, slender, compressed form, like 
a ribbon, as those of the genera Cepola, Trichiu- 
ru8, Trachyptcrus, and Reyalems: especially ap- 
plied to those of tho suborder TeBniosomi. Bee 
the technical names, and cut under hairtgil, 

ribbon-naSB (rib'qn-grAs), n. A striped green 
and white garden variety of the grass Phalaris 
arundinacea. Also call^ painted-yrass. 
ribbon-gnmard (rib'qn-gCr^nftrd), n. A fish of 
the family Macruridm or Jjepidosomiiidm, A, 
Adams. 

rlbboitogt (rib'on-ing), n. [Also rihhaning, rib- 
aninp; CME. rUmnyng; verbal n. of ribbon, t>,] 
1. A striped or ornamented border. 

It [the robe] ful wel 
With orfrays leyd was overydel, 

And portraied in tho ribanynges 
Of dtwes storyes and of kynges. 

Rom. qfihe Row, 1. 1077. 


Orangemen and Ribbonmon once divided Trelaiid. 

The American, VII. 133. 

ribbon-map (rib'on-map), w. A mup printed 
on a long strip which winds on un axis within 
a case. 

ribbon-pattern (rib'qn-pat^f^rn), w. A deco- 
rated design imitating interlacing and knotted 
ribbons. 

ribbon-regiBter (rib'qn-rej^is-t6r), w. Same as 
reaisier^, 11. 

ribbon-saw (rib'qn-sA), n. Same as handsaw, 

ribbon-seal (rib'qn-sol), n, A seal of the genus 
Uistriophom, II, yasciata, the male of which is 


rlbibe 

Bibes^ (ri'bBs), n, [NL. (Linnwus, 1737), < 
ML. rioesium, currant: see ribcAfl.] A genus 
of polypetalous shrubs, constituting the tribe 
Rioesieic in the order SaMfragarae, and produ- 
cing small flowers with four or five scaU^-like 
petals, four or five stamens, two styles, and an 
ovoid calyx-tube united to the ovary, contin- 
ued above into a tubular or btdl-sliaped four- or 
five-cleft limb, which is often coloretl. Tlieruare 
about 75 apeoie^ natives of temperate Eurojiu, Asia, and 
America, and of the Andes. Several spccieH extend north- 
ward in Alaska nearly or quite to tliu arctic cin;le. The 
plants of this genus are often covered with resinous glands, 
and the stems oi'e sometimes sparingly armed witli spines 
helow the axils. They boar scuttei^il and often ehistered 
leaves, which are petiohnl and entire or (u eimtely lobed or 
cut, plicate or convolute in the hud. The flowers are of- 
ten unisexual by abortion, are white, yellow, rod, or groan, 
rarely purple, in color, and occur either singly or few to- 
gather, or, in tlie currants, in racemes. Thu fnilt Is an 
oblong or spherical pulpy berry, oontaliiiiig one cell and 
few or many seeds, and crowned with tlie cnlyx-lohes. 
Several species, mostly with thorny anil often also prickly 
steniM, the flowers single or few together, the fruit often 
spiny, are known as gooseberries; other species, wholly 
iiniirmtHl, with racoined flowers and smooth fnilt, are 
grouped ns currants, li, Urtmtdaria is the common gar- 
den or English gooseberry. (See gooeelterry.) R. tjteciit- 
mm Is thu showy flowering gisisehurry or fuchsia-flowered 
g(M>sel)urry of (^idlfornia, much nrixed In cultivation for its 
hrigiii-reif diiNipiiig flowers with far-exserted reil sUmiens. 
it. i/ntrile of the uentrsl I'niPMl Htates, its fruit hearing 
long red sjiines. is ualled Eieetiuri gtHmeberry. It. rubrum, 
the conmion rod currant (see mrruntii, 2X is native In Eu- 
rope, Asia, and northern North America. R. nif/rum is 
the garden black currant, a native of the nurthuni Old 
World ; R. Jtoridum is the- wild black currant of America. 
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KibLN>n-seaI (Histriophoia Jast tatto. 

curiously bamlod with whitish ou a dark ground, 
as if ailonicd with ribbons. It inhabits the 
North Pacific. 

ribbon-snake (rib'qn-STUlk), n. A small slen- 
der striped snnko," Rnfienia sanrifa, alnindani 
in the United Statues: a kind of garden snake, 
having several long yellow stripes on a dark 
variegated ground. It is a very pretty and 
anite harmless serpent. Bee Enimiia. 
riDbon-Btamp (rib'qn-stamp), n. A snnill and 
simple form of priiltiiig-press which transfers 
to paper tlie free color in a movable ribbon 
which covers tho stamp, 
ribbon-tree (rib'qn-tr6), n. Bee Plagianthus. 
ribbon-wave (rib'on-wav), n. A eominon Eu- 
ropean geoinetrid ’moth, Acidalia a versa ta : an 
English collectors’ name, 
ribbonweed (rib'qn-wod), w. The ordinary 
form of the seaweed Laminaria saeebarina, 
whose frond has a long fiat blade, soinetiuies 
membranaceous and waved on the margin. 
[Prov. Eng.] Treas. oj Bot. 
ribbon-wire (rib'qn-wlr), w. A kind of tape in 
which several fine wires are iiitrodiieed, run- 
ning in the direction of the length of the stulT. 
It is employed by milliners for strengthening 
or stiffening their work, 
ribbonwood (rib'qn-wud), w. A small hand- 
some malvaceons* tree, Jloheria pojoifnea, of 
New Zealand. Ita hark afforclM a demulcitnt drink, and 
alao serves for cordage. It is doiibtlesH imined from Uie 
riblion like strips of Us bark. 

ribbon-worm (rib'en-w^nn ), w . 1 , Same ns Uipe- 
worm, — 2. A nemertean or nemertine worm; 
one of the Nemertea: so culled from the ex- 
traordinary length and flattened fonri of some 
of them, as the long sea-worms of the family 
LineUiee, which attain a length of many feet, as 
Linens marinus, 

ribebat, ribecaf, n. Same as rebec. 
ribOB^t (ribz), n. sing, and pi, [= Dan. ribs, cur- 
rant; < OP. ribes, “red gooseberries, beyond- 
sea gooseberries, garden currans, bastard enr- 
rans” (Cotgravc), F. ribes = It. ribes, **red 
gooseberies, bastard corans, or common ribes” 
(Florio), prop, sing., = Bp. rilfcs, cnmint-tree, 
< ML. ribes, rihus, rihesium, rihasium, < Ar. rUm, 
rihds, Pors. *rihdj. gooseberry.] A currant ; 
generally as plural, currants. 

Red Qoosebefies, or ribec, do refresh and ooole the hote 
stomaoke and lluer, and are good amilnst all Inflamma- 
tions Langham, Harden of Health, p. 289. 



I. Branch wUh I'liiwers of Misfir»uri riirrnnl {/tides aureuut). 
u, fruits i)f rcii riirr.int (A*, rudrum)-, -i, fruit nf lMi|;liitli i^uuieberry 
( A’. ( fvssu/itritu , 4, friill of wild gixiM'lMTry (A'. tyMOsda/i). 

It, aweum, the gohlcn, hiiffalo, nr Missoui'i currant, wild 
In the western Dniteil States, is in common cultivation 
fcir Its eai ly hright ycllow spicy-scented flowers, it. mn- 

- goitwwm, the red-flowered cuirant of ('nllfornhi and Ore- 
gon, is another well-known ornnnionial species. R. jvro* 
dratum, the fetid currant of northern womls in America, 
emits a naiiseoiis odor when bruised. 

BibeBiese (ri-hc-Ki'«-e), n.pl, [NL. (A. Ricliard, 
1823 ) , < Hibes*^ + -esc. ] A tribe of polypetalous 
plants of j.he order Saxifragaeesc, it is character- 
iscid hy a one-celled ovary, seeds immersed in pulp, alter- 
nate undivided leaves, without free stipules, iinu com- 
monly rneeiued or clustereil flowers. It consists of the 
genus Jtibcd. 

rib-faced (rib'fast), a. Having the face ribbed 
or ridged ; rib-nosed. 

rib-graBS (rib'grAs), n. The EngliKli or ribwort 
plantain, Plantago lanceolala. 

The rich inflold ground pi-oduced spontam^ously rib 
grave, white, yellow, and red clover, with tlie other plants 
of which cattle are fondest. Edintmrgh Itev., DX liV. 106. 

ribibet, w. [Also rildblc; < ME. ribibe, < OF. ri- 
bibe, ruhehe, rebube, etc.: sci^ rebec.'] 1. A mu- 
sical instrument; a reheq. 

The ribibe is said to have had three strings, to have 
been played with a how, and to have been introduced into 
Spain by the Moors. Skeat, Tiers Plowman, II. 426, 

2. A shrill-voiced old woman. 

This sornpnour. ever waityng on his pray. 

Roil forth to Honipnc a widew, an old ribibt, 

F^yiig a cause, for he wolde bribe. 

Chancer, Friar's Tale, 1. 79. 
Then' came an old rybgbe, 

.She halted of a kybe. 

Skelton, l-3ynour Riimmyng, 1. 42. 
Or some good riinbe about Kentish town 
Or Hogsden, you would hang now for a witch. 

R. Jtmmm, Devil is an Aas, {. 1. 

ribibet (ri-bib'), V. i. [ME. rybyben; < ribibe, ?t.] 
To play on a ribibe. 

Tho ratton Ref. Ardiq., I. 81. (BdUiwtU.) 


ribible 

rlbiblet (ri-bib'l), n. [MK. nhihley rubible: Bee 
ribibut reiHic,'] Hume uh rihibc. 

In twonty niMiero kuiiilo ho trippe and daunci% . . . 
Aiidpleyen mmgOH on a wnnl ruhihle. 

(Jhaueer, Miller’s Ttilo, 1. 14t». 

Where, my friend, 1 h your ftdillc, your rildble, or such- 
like liistriiraunf. helonging Uj u minstrel? 

Quoted in StrutVn .Sjiorts nnd Pastimes, p. 271. 

ribibourt, W. [MK- rihihonr, < OF. ^rihihoHr^ < 
rihibCj ii ribibo : hoo ribihv,'] Oiu* w)ic» j»IayH on 
till} ribibo, 

A ribifHtvr, a riitonere, a mkyer of Chupu. 

PiffH rioumuin (B), v. 322. 

ribleBB (ritj'loHj, o. (< /'/A* + -/r.v.v.] 1. Hav- 

iuij: no riiis. — 2 . So t’jif. that tho ri ba cannot be 
fell. 

When* 'Foil shall c all the tdiarnn r Health his bride, 
And haiiKhter llekle I'leiity n nW/ws sidel 

(Mrridtje, To a Young Ass. 

rlblet (rib'h^t ). It. [ < nft^ + -/e/.J A little rib; 
a rudirrieiitiirv ril>; a Vf‘rtebral idennipophyHiH 
not developed into a free and hinctioiiul rib: 
as, a eerviea 1 rihiri of man. See p 1 cHrapoj)hysM» 
The Hurfarc has loiiKitudlnal ridges, which on tlie hinder 
moiety of the valve are eonneeUal hy transverse ribleU. 

Qetd. Mai/., IV. 451. 

rib-like (rih'lilo. ff- l< + fitre.Ji UeHeni- 
blinir a rib; of the nature of a ri}>. 

IWdikf cartihighious i-ods Hp|»oar in the flrst, second, 
and iiuu'c or fewer of tin sneeuedlng visceral arches in all 
hut the lowest Vertehrata. /Itixley, Aiiat. Vert., p. 22. 

rib-nOBed (rib'n6/.d), a. Having the Hide of tlie 
smnit ribbed; n'b-fiieed, uh a baboon. See 
manfiriU^ ami eiit under baboon. 
ribont, a. An »)bHolet.e form of ribbon. 
ribOBa (ri-bd'mi.), n. Same uh re/aco. 
rib-piece (ril»'pes), n. A rib-roiiHt. 
rib-roaBt (vib'rost ), a. 1. A joint, of meat for 
rouHting which inclmles om^ or more ribs of 
tlm animal. — 2. A beating or drubbing; a 
cndgtding. 

Hiicli a fHMMse of filching is ns punishable with r^rmti 
among the luriie-spitH at Pie <.'ornei’. 

MaroccuM KxUtlirm (ffallitvell.) 

rlb-roaet (rib'rost), v. t. [< rib^ + foant, r.l 
To beat Htmndly ; cudgel; thraHh. 

Tom, take thou a eudgell and rib tmM him. 

Let me alone, (piotli Tom, 1 will Ix^-ghost him. 

Jtouiawi, Night- Raven (l«2nX (Narett.) 
But much 1 Hcorin; iny fingers should Im foulo 
With lieiiting stich a durty diinghill-owie. 

But T'll rib-rmfd thee ainl huin-hast thee still 
With niy enraged muse nnd angry quill. 

John Tajdor, Wiirks (1(130). (Aarwr.) 
1 have hecn pinched In tlesh. and well r^nrotMted under 
my former iimsters; hut I'm in now for skin and all. 

Sir ii. L'Egtrantfe. 

rib-roaster (rib'roH^tdp), n. A heavy blow on 
the ribs; a body-blow. [Colhnp] 

There was souie tenihlo slugging. ... In the fourth and 
last round the men seemed afraid of eaeh other. (Ueary 
planted Ivfo rih^roOMttrH, nnd u tap on I^ngdon’s faee. 

Philadelphia- 'JHmes, May (1, 18H(I. 

rib-roasting (rib'rds^fing), n. A beating or 
drubbing; a (Midgtding. 

That done, he rises, liunildy Ikiwb, 

And gives thunkH fur the urinecly blows ; 

Departs not nieaidy proud, and houstiiig 
Of his niagnilleeiit rth-roaetinit. 

S. ihitlrr, lJudibrns, II. 1. 243. 
Every day or two he was sure to get a sound rib-rtMuiUt^ 
for wmie of his misdemeunors. 

Irving, Kiiickerlmeker, p. 835. 

rib-roOBtt, V. t. Se(» rib-roosl. 
ribsklnt, n. [Fnrly rao(l. hh njbsl'yn. < ME. ryft- 
nchyn (alHo ruhbynffr-nh'in); < rib'^ + nfein.^ A 
pioco of leather worn in ilax-dn^Nsing. Com- 
pare trip-nkiu. Hafliwvll. 

Theyr ryh/ikjfn and theyr spyiidell. 

Skelton, Klynour Kummyng, 1. 2i)0. 

rib-stitch (rib'Htich), n. In croclieUwvrk, a 
Rtitch or point by wliich a fabric is produced 
hiiWng raised ridges altfirnately on the one side 
and the other. 

Bibflton pippin, [^om Bibstou, in Yorksliirt^ 
where Sn* Hcnty Goodricke plan1<ed three pips 
obtained from Boiien in Normandy. Two died, 
but one survived to become the parent of all the 
Uibstou apples in England. (Brewer.)] A fine 
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tion, or a district over which government is 
exercised. It occurs in btMkrjpriCf and a few 
words now obsolete. 

Bicania (ri-ka'ni-ji), n. [NL. (Germar, 1818).] 
Tlie typical gemus of Himniitlm. 

BicaniidflB (lik-a-m'i-ds). n./V. [ NL. , < Bicania 
+ A large family of homopteroiis iii- 

Hects, typified by the genus Bicania, belonging 
to the grout) FmgoriiUi. it includes many beautiful 
and striking topical and subtropical forms. Also, as a 
subfamily, Bicaniida, Bicaniiue. 

Ricardian (ri-kUr'di-an), a. and n. [< Bivardo 
(see def.) Hr -ton.] Ii a. rertaiiiing to or char- 
ael eristic of David Jti<‘ardo^ an English politi- 
cal economist (1772-1823), or his theories. 

It is intcrasiing to observe that ^falthus, though the 
combin:;tion of his doctrinu of population with the prin- 
ciples of Ricardo conrposuti the crcuil for some time pro- 
fessed hy all the “orthodox *' ecoiiotidsts, did not himself 
accept the JHeardian scheme. Unrge. Brit., XIX. 37(1. 

n. n. An adherent, or follower of Tiicardo. 

Though in his great work he |Raul kept clear of the 
exaggerated abstractfim of the IHeardiane. and rejected 
some of their a priori asaumptioiis, he never Joined the his- 
torical school. Eneyc. firit., XX. 294. 


variety of winter apple, 
rib-yaulting (rib' valuing), w. In 


«rc//., vault- 


ing baving' ribs projecting below the general 
surface of the ciMling for support or ornament, 
ribwort (rib'wert), n. Hee plantain^, 

-ric. [< ME. -rnrhe, -r/cAr, used in comp., ns in 
hischop-y kine^, kinip, wconid--, eftrth-, heaven- 
riche, realm, jurisdiction, pow'cr, of a bishop, 
king, the world, earth, In^avim, etc.: same as 
ME! riche, < AS. riec, reign, realm, dominion : 
see riche^, n , ] A termination denoting jurisdic- 


rlcaBBO (ri-kas'd), n. [Origin obsemre.] That 
paiii of the blade of a rapier which is included 
botwoeii the outermost guard (see enp-guard, 
eonntcr-guard) and the crosH-giiard, or the point 
of (connection betwetui the blade and the liilt. 
Ill the rapier of tliu sixteenth century this part was nar- 
rower and thicker than the blade proper, and usually reo- 
tanguloi' in section. Compare heeP, 2 (e), and taltm, and 
aee cut under hilt. 

RiCCati'B equation. [N amed after Conn t. J n(« o- 
])o Biccati (l()7fi-1754).] Projierly, the equa- 
tion ax***dj; 4- bg^dx = dg, but usually the equa- 
tion dgl dr + an equation always 

solvable by Bi'shiH’s fiiiictions, and often in 
finite tenns. 

Ricda (rik'8i-|i),n. [NL. (Miolieli, 172D), named 
after P. Fraiicisco Bieci, an Italian botanist.] 
A genus of cryptogatiioiis plaiit.s of the class 
Htpatiew, typical of the order Bieciavea\ 
They are delicate little terrestrial or pseudo aquathi, 
chiefly annual, pbuits with thallosc vegetation. The ihal- 
Ins Is at flrst radlately divided from the center, which often 
WMin decays; the divisions are Idlld or ditrichotomoiis ; 
the fruit is immersed in the tlialliis, sessile ; and the sj[K)reB 
ore alveolate or miiriciilate, fliittish, and angular. There 
are 20 :Nort)i Aiiiorican species. 

RiCCiaceSB (rik-si-iVso-e), n.pt. [NL. (End- 
lichor, 1836), < Biceia *4* -(irw.] An or(icr of 
thalloso cryptogamous plants of the class 
Hevaticse, typified by the genus Biceia. By 
Leitges they are rc^iarded' as forming a coiinectiiig-link 
liutween the and tlie Marchantiaee»; 

but they are in some rei^>cts of simpler structure than 
either of these orders. Tim thullus is usually flat, branch- 
ing dichotomously, and floating on water or root! rig In soil. 
The fruit is short-pedicelled or sessile on the thalliis or 
iiniuersed in it ; the capsule is free or cunnato with the 
calyptru, glolaise, rupturing Irregularly; the siaires are 
usually augular ; and elatei-s iirii wanting. 

riC6^ (its), n, [Early mod. E. also rgce,riz(:; < 
late ME. rgee = D. Vi;.vf =r MLG. ris = MHG. 
m, G. rets = Hw. Daii. rwf, < OF. rin, F. ris = 
Pr. rift = It. rifto (ML. rinun, risnm), < ML. ori/- 
Hum, L. orysa, rice, = Ar. nrnss, anizs, russ (> 
Sp. Pg. arras), < Or. oprCw, bpi^ov, rice (plant 
and grain) ; from an OPors. form proserved in 
the Pushtu (Afghan) wrijseg, wrijeg, pi., rice, 
tvrijsa% a grain of rice; cf. Hkt. rribi, rice.] 
1. The grain of the rice-plant. 
It forma a larger part of human food 
than the product of any other one 

S lant, being of ten iin almost exclusive 
let in India, (qilna, and the Malayan 
islands, and abundantly used mse- 
whoro. Over 75 per cent, of its sub- 
atance consists of atareby matter, 
but ft is defleient in albuminoids, 
the flcah-fonnlng material, and is 
thus boat adapted for use in warm 
climates. It is commonly prepared by 
boiling; in warm coiintrleali is much 
employed in curries. BIce-floiir, rice- 
glue, rico-starch, lice-siigar, and rice- 
water are made from it; the ttake of 
the Japanese is browed from rice, and 
one kind of tnio arrauk is distilled 
from It. 

2. The rice-plaut. Or 

It is a member of the grass family 
(aee Oryia), native In India, also in 
northern Australia ; extensively culti- 
vated In India, China, Malaysia, Brasil, 
the southern ITnited Btatea. and some- 
what In Italy and Spain. It has nu- 
meroua natural and cultivated varie- 
ties, and rangof in height from 1 to 
6 feet. It requires for ripening a 
temperature of from sixty to eighty 
degrees, and in general can be grown 
only oil Irrigable land (but see metm- 
..... tain-riee). Rice is one of the most pro- 

n WM lntroduo«*l 
..i-ii into South Carolina about 1700— it is 


rlM-mllk 

said by ohanoe. *nie finest quality is produeed In the 
Vnitea States, South Carolina and Georgia leading In 
amount; but the prodnotion has considerahW deollned 
since the civil war.— OaiUUlA rice. Same as Indian tiae. 
—Falsa Xloe, a grass of the rioe-llke genua Leertia.—- 
Hungary rice, a corruption of huTtgry fiee.— Hungry 
rice. Same as /undt*.— Indian rioa. (a) A reed-like 
grass, Zixama aquatiea, oonimoii in sliallow water in east- 
ern North America, and es|>ecially abundant northwest- 
ward. The seeds, which are slender and half an inch long, 
are farinaceous, much eaten by birds, and largely gatberiri 
by the Indiana in canoes ; but they fall ao easily as to ren- 
der the plant unfit fur cropping, even if otherwise worthy. 
The straw has been rocommended as a paper-stock. Its 
height and large moiuncious panicle render it a itriklng 
plant. A more southerly species, Z. miliavea, is Included 
under the name. Also call^ Canada or wild rice, and In- 
dian oaUt or water-oatM. (b) Rice produced in India.— lUl- 
let-rioe,tlie East Indian Panicum eolonurn.— Petty-rlOfi. 
See Qutnoa.— Bloe OUt-graSB. Wee rfid-//ra«.— Rlce- 
graln decoration, in ceram., a kind of decoration used 
hi porcelain, especially Chinese, and In fine earthen- 
ware, as sometimes in rersiart work. Tlie paste of a cup 
or bowl is cut through with a stamp bearing small leaf- 
shaped or oval onenings ; the vessel Indtig dipped In the 
glose and then fired, the glase tills these openings com- 
pletely, leaving translucent spots in the opaque vessel. 
Ocoaaionally the openings are of different shapes, as small 
stars, crosses, etc.— Rough rice, the common name for 
the East Indian paddy or unhusked rice.— Water-rice, 
wild rice. Bame as Indian rice. 

rice^, w. Another Bpelliiij? of rijtc^. Cotgrave. 

rice-Dird (ns'b^rd ), n. 1 . Another naino of the 
reed-hird: applied to the bobolink in the fall, 
when it is in ^rellowish plumaf^e and feeds large- 
ly on wild rice {Zisania aqnaiiea), or, in the 
Bouthom United HtatcB, upon eultivated rice, to 
which it do(»H much damage. The name Is lltUo 
used north of the States where rice is cultivated. Also 
called rice-hiinting and rice-troopial. Sec rved-bird, and cut 
under Mndink. 

2. The paddy-bird, Padda orj/r/vo/v/, well known 
in conmiement as the Java nparrow, and com- 
mon in China, etc. 

rice-bunting (ris'bim^tinj?), n. Same as riec- 
bird, 1. 

rice-com (riH'kdm), v. Hamo ns pavipan-riec. 

rice-drill (ris'dril), n. In agri., a force-feed 
macliino, for planting rice in drills: Bame as 
rice-ptantev. H(U) dr UP. 3. K. II. Knight, 

rice-aUBt (ris 'dust), n. The refuse of rice which 
remains when it is cleaned for the market, eon- 
HiMtiug of the husk, brokmi grains, and dust. 
It is a valuable food for cattle. Also rice- 
meat. 

rice-embroidery (ris'om-broi^d^‘r-i), n. Em- 
broidery in wlindi rice-stitcb is use(l either ex- 
cliiKively or to a great extent, so aR to jiroduce 
the appearance of grains of rice scatterfid over 
the surface. 

rice-field (rls'feld), n. A field on which rice is 
grown.— Rice-field mouse, an American aigmiHlnnt 
murine nHlent, the rice- rat, Ue^romy»{(>rytmnye)palufi- 
trig, abounding in the rlcc-tlelclB of tlie southern ihiited 
States. It is the largest North AmerU:an species of its 
genus, nnd has the geiiiiral appeiiraiici* of a hnlf-gi'owii 
house-rat. It is 4 inclios long, the scaly tail as much more. 




Tlif Paoicle of Rice 
( ihryaa satTVti\. 
a, a spikelet ; ^.Uie 
eni)>ty ifluiiiex ; c. the 
aiiwerlng sluiiie ; d. 
the palct ; e. the lodi 

culesthev* ^ 

the plMtlL 


Kicc-hcld Mnitue {Orygomyx faluttris). 

Tlio pelage is hispid and glossy. 1’lie color is that of the 
common rat. In liabtta this animal Is the most miuatlc of 
tt« kind, resembling the European water-rat (drrirofd am- 
phibiuH) in this respoot. It is a tiulsanoe in the rloe-plan- 
tatlona 

rice-fiour (ris'flpnr), n. Ground rico, used for 
making puddings, gi'uel for infants, etc., and as 
a faee-powdor. 

rice-fiower (ris'flou^6r), n. See Pimelea, 
rice-glue (rls'^lfi), n. a cement made by boil- 
ing rice-flour in soft water, it dries nearly trans- 
parent, and is used in making many paper articles ; when 
made aufliotcntly stiff it can be moldw Into models, busts, 
etc. 

rice-grain (ris'gran), n. l. A grain of rioe.— 
2. A mottled appearance upon the sun, resem- 
bling grains or {pantiles, 
rice-nen (ris'ben), n, Tbe common American 
gallinule, Gallinula gdteaia. [IHinois.] 
rioe-huller (ris'huHftr ) , w . Same as Hce-pounder, 
rice-meal (ris'mdl), n. Same as rioe-dutst, 
rice-milk (ris'milk), n. Milk boiled and thick- 
ened with rice. 

There are fifty street-Belleni of tios-Matf Ir In J ondon. Bat- 
iirday night is the best time of sale, when it is not unoom- 
moii for a rtec’fnilk woman to sell six quarts. 

Mayhtw, London labour and London Poor, 1. 20B. 
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ridi 


rioa-mill n* A mill for remo^ff the 

ht^ from rough Hce or padd^ a rioe-hufler. 
rice-paper ( rls^^p^r), l . Paper made from 

the emw of rice, used in China and Japan and 
elsewhere. — 2. A name commonly but errone- 
ously Implied to a delicate white film prepared in 
China from the pith of a shnib, Fatniapapyrijera. 
The pith freed from the item la an inch or an Inch and a 
half In diameter, and li out into len^s of about three 
inchei. Theae by the uao of a aharp blade are pared into 
thin rolli which are flattened and drie<l under preaaure, 
forming ahoeta a few inohea aquare. llie Chineae draw 
and paint upon theae, and they are much iiaed in the man- 
ufacture of artificial flowera, acme pith being imported In 
the atem for the aame nurpoiio. In the Malay archii>elago 
the pith of Smvola TCmtuaii fumiahea the rice>paper. 
See Potaia.— Bloe-papsr tree, a amall tree, Fattia papy- 
rifmi, native in the awampa of Formoaa, and cultivate 
in China, whoae pith forma the material of ao-caUe<I rice- 
paper. It grows 20 feet high or leaik haa leavea a f(M)i acniaa, 
piumately five- to seven-lobed, and cliiatera of amall green, 
iah flowers on long peduncles. From its ample leavea and 
stately habit, it is a fav<nrlte in subtropical planting. The 
Malayan rice-paper plan^ Sofpoola JTcrn^^, ia a aea-ahore 
shrub found from India to Australia and Polynesia. Its 
young stems are stout and succulent, and yield a pith 
used like that of FaUia, though smaller. It ia tlie taccudu 
of India and Ceylon. 

rice-planter (ris'plan^tftr), n. All implemeiil, 
for sowing or planting rice ; a special form of 
grain-drill. The aeod falla through the tubular stan- 
dard of a plow which opena a farrow for it, ia deflected by 
a board or platu and covered by a serrated nr riblied /of. 
lower-plate. Also called riee-mnoer and rice-dritt. K ti. 
Kmyht. 

rice-ponnder (ris'}>ounM6r), n. A rice-mill; a 
macnine for freeing rice from its outer skin or 
hull. This la effected by placing the lice In mortars which 
have amall pointed elevations to prevotii the peatlea from 
cruahiiig the rice, while Uieir action cauaca the grains to 
rub oil the red skin against one another. 
rice-JkUdding (ilB'pM^ing), n, A pudding made 
of Tice and milk, with sugar, and often enriched 
with eggs and fruit, as currants, raisins, etc. 
rice-rat (ris'rat), v. The rice-field mouse, 
rlcercare (re-chor-kR're), w. [It. rivercare^ a pre- 
lude, flourish, < ricermrey seek out, request, etc. : 
see resmTch,'] In immcy same as rieercata. 
ricercata (I’S-cher-kH'tfi), n. [it., a prelude, 
search, < r^ccmirc, soafcli : see riearcnrfj.] In 
name: (a) Originally, a composition in fiigal 
style, like a toccata, (h) Now, a fugin* of spe- 
cially learned character, in which everj^ con- 
trapuntal device is utilized; or a fugue without 
episodes, subject and answer recurring contin- 
ually. 

rice-shell (ris'shel), n, A shell of the genus 
Olivclluy of about the size and whitiuiess of a 
grain of rice: sometimes extended to similar 
sbolls of the family (Hividm, See cut under 
ohvc^kell. 


rice-BOnp (ris'sdp), n, A soup made with rice 
and thickened with flour, enriched with veal, 
chicken, or mutton stock, 
rice-sower (ris'so^fsr), «. Same as rice-planter, 
rice-stitch (ns'stich), n. All embroidery-stitch 
by wliich a loop an eightli of an inch long and 

S oiuted at each end is made on the sniface of 
le foundation. This, when done in white 
thread, resembles a grain of rice, 
rice-stone (ris'ston), n. Stone mottled as with 
rice-grains.— Bioe-itone glass. Same as alaewder 
aku» ^hich see, under alabadifr), 

rlce-Sll|:ar (ns'shug^fir), n. A confection made 
from nee in Japan, and there called ame, 
rice-tenrec (rls’ton^rek), m. a species of the 
genus Oryzoryetee, Also rice-tenarac. 
nce-troopial (ris'trO^pi-al), n. Same as rice- 
hirdy 1. [A book-name.] “ 
rice-water (rls'wA^tdr), n. Water which has 
been thickened with the substance of rice by 
boiling. It is administered as a drink to the 
sick, cuther plain, or sweetened and flavored. — 
Rice-water evaonationB, watery evacuations paaaed 
by cholera patlenta, containing albuminoua flakes, epi- 
tbelial cells, bacteria, salts, and organic substances, 
rice-weeyil (ns'we^vl), ». The cosmopolitan 
beetle, Calandra oryza, which feeds on nee and 
other stored grains in all parts of the world. 
It is an emclal pest In the oom-crlbs of the southern 
United States, and in the rice-gnuiaries of India. See cut 
under Calandra. 

rice-wine (ris'win), n. A name given to the fer- 
mented liquor made from rice, used by the Chi- 
nese and Japanese. See samahoo and adke^, 
rlch^ (rich), a. [< MB. tichy riehcy ryche : (a) 
partly < AS. Hoc, rich, powerful, ss OS. tiki as 
OPries. rikCy rlk = D. rp = MLG. riky tike 
» OHO. tihhiy MHG. richcy G. rcieh ss Icel. H^ 
a Sw. rik as Dan. rig a Goth, reika, powerful ; 
and (h) partly < OP. riche, P. riehe s Pr, tie as 
8p. Pg. rico as It, Horn, rich (all from Tent.); 
with a^. formative, < Goth, reika. ruler, king, < 
(XDelt. (Ir. righ, Gael, righ), a king, a L. rex 


(ffljg-), a king (« Skt. ri^an, a king), < regere, 
Skt. y rdj, rule: see regent, rex, Cf. 

rickety n.] If. Baling; powerful; mighty; no- 
ble. 

This kyng lay at Oamylot vpon kryst-maase. 

With niony luflyoh lorde, IchIcs of the best, 

Rakcnly or the roiiride table nllo tlio rtrA brether. 

Sir ^irayne and the Often Knxyht iK. E. T. S.), L 80. 
O rightwis rioke Gode, this rvwtho thow lie-hoUle ! 

Marte Arthure (K. £. 'I'. 8.). I. 8900. 

2. Having wealth or largo possessions ; pos- 
sessed of much money, goods, land, or other 
valuable property; wealthy; opulent: opposoii 
to poor. 

This riehe man hadde grete plontc of buHtes iiiid of 
othir rlchease. Merlin (E. E. T. .s.). i. 8. 

Why, man, she is mine own, 

And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their saiul were pearl, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

Shak., T. (1. of V., II. 4. itio. 

3. Amply supplied or equipped; iihundantly 
provided; abounding: often followed by f>/ or 
with. 

God, who is rich in mercy, . . . hath (piiokeiied us to- 
gether with (Christ. Epli. ii. 4. 

The King of Scots . . . she did send to (•'ranee, 

To All King Edward's fame with pi Isoncr kings, 

And make her clunohicle as riFh uilh praise 
As is the onso and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and Huniless treasuries. 

Shak., lien. V., I. Utt. 
Foremost captain of his time, 
jRteA in savitm cominon-sense. 

Tennyeon, Death of Wellington. 

4. Abundant in materials ; producing or yield- 
ing abundantly; productive; fertile; fruitful: 
as, a rich mhio; neh ore; rich soil. 

liCt us not hang like ronlng icicles 

Upon our houses' ihaich, whiles a inortf frosty pe<»ple 

Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich tleids 

Shak., Hen. V., ill. r». 2 . 1 . 
After crossing a small ascent, we came into a very rich 
Valley called Rouge. 

Maundrell, Alep{H> to .lerusaleni, p. .S. 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 

Tennyaon, Exporinicnts in (Quantity, Milton. 

6. Of great pri<?e or money value; cosily; e.>c- 
pensive ; sumptuous; magnificent: as, rich jew- 
els; rich gifts. 

ForthI I rede 30W riehe rcucles whan niaketli 
For to Bolace soure soules snche ininistrules to bane. 

JHere Plumiufnili), xliJ. 442. 
The next day they came to the Savoy, the T>iikt‘ of l4in 
caster’s House, which they set on Mre. burning all his 
rich Furniture. Baker, Ciironieles, p. i;is. 

Yet some of tliu Portuguese fearing the worst, would 
every Night put their rieheM Goods into 11 float, ready to 
take theD flight on the first Alarm. 

Damjner, Voyages, II. i. I4r». 
He took me from a goodly liuiiHe, 

With store of rich apparel, suinptuons fare, 

And page, and maid, uiid s(|uii'c, and seneseJial. 

Tennymu, (iuraint. 

6. Of great moral wori.h; highly cKlccmcd ; 
invaluable; precious. 

As frendos be a rich and iofull possession, so be foes a 
continuull torment and canker to the mindu of man. 

J^utlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesic, p. 46. 
Ah ! but those tears are pcorl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxxiv. 
A faith once fair 

Was richer than these diamonds. 

Tennymn, Lancelot and Elalin^ 

7. Ample; copious; abundant; plentiful; lux- 
uriant. 

In shorte tyme shull ouro enmyes be put bakke, and 
fayn toiake flight, for 1 so ther my haners that hrynge vs 
riehe socour. Menin(E. E. T. H.}, liL 400. 

Our duty Is so rie/t, sr) inflnlte, 

That we may do it still without aceompt. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 199. 
Down on her shoulders falls the bitiwn lialr, in rich 
liberal clusters. 

Thackeray, Flte-Boislle Papers, Dorothea. 
With the figure sculpture of French anflltecture is as- 
sociate a profusion of carved leafage. 

C. a. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 266. 

8. Abounding in desirable or effective qualities 
or elements; of superior quality, composition, 
or potency. 

The batayle was so stronge, 

At many a lietyr wowndo 
The ryche blcjd out sproiige. 

Holy Jlnod(E. B. T. S.X p. 151. 

Bees, the little almsmen of spring-bowers, 

Know there is richeM juice In ifoison -flowers. 

Keate, Isabella, st IS. 

Hence, specifically— 9. Having a pleasing or 
otherwise marked effect iipon the H<m8es by vir- 
tue of the abundance of some characteristic 


quality, (a) As applbsl to articles of food, highly si 
■oned, or containing an excess of nutritive^ saccharine^ 


sea- 

or 


oily matter ; pleasing to the palate ; or to articles of drink, 
highly flavorra, stimulating, or strong : as, rich wine ; rich 
cream ; rich cake; rich gravy ; rich sauce. 

That Jdly ’s rich, this inaltnsey healing. 

Pape, Imlt. of llomce, II. vl. ’202. 
Who now will bring me a beaker 
Gf the rich old wine that here, 

In the choked-up vaults of Wiudeck, 

Has lain for iiiany a year? 

liryaat., Latly of I'astlc Wiudeck. 

(b) Pleasing to the ear ; full or mellow in tone ; harmoni- 
ous; sweet. 

Lot rith music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagined happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 

Shak., K, and .1., ii. 6. 27. 
What . . . voice, the rirAesf-toned that sings, 

Hath power to give Ihee ns thou wert? 

Tennymn, In .Menioriam, Ixxv. 

(c) Pleasing to the eye, through strength and beauty of 
hue ; pura and stnmg; vivid : applied esiieoinlly to color. 

Ther myght tsni hane seyii niatiy a riche gariieineiit and 
many a fressh Imiiere of riehe eolonr wave In the wynde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), fil. .H84. 
A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush'd all the loaves with rieh gold-green. 

Tennymn, Arabian Nights. 

A eolonr Is said U* be rieh or “ unit* " when tlm propor- 
tion of white light entering into Its eoinptwitioii is small. 

Field H Vhromatnyraphy, p. 41. 
[Rieh ns applied to colors in zoidogy has a restrlt^ted mean- 
ing, which, however, is very ditfleiilt to dettne. A metal- 
lic, Instrons, or iridescent color is not rich; the word is 
generally ajiplletl to soft and velvety colors which pure 
and distinct, us a rich black, a rich Hc.arlct sfmt, cte., Just 
ns we speak of rieh velvets, but generally of bright or glossy 
silks. Viirut is very rich or very distinct.] (d) Pleasing 
to the sense of sinell ; full of fragrance ; sweet-sceiiteil ; 
anmiatic. 

No rieh perfiiiinss refresh the fruitful Held, 

Nor fragrant herbs their native iiiei'iisc yield. 

Pttjte, Winter, 1. 47. 

10. extra viiKiiTii; iiiordiniitp; out- 

racoons; preposterous: caintnoiily applicnl to 
idcnis, t‘aiu‘i(‘s, fabrieaiious. elaiins, ueniaiuls, 
preteiisious, eoiictuts, jests, tricks, etc.: as, a 
rich notion; a rich idea; rich iinpiideuee ; a 
W<7< joke; a r/rb lioax. L(k)lloq.] 

A capit4il party, only ytni were wanttHl. We had flt^au- 
maiioir and vere, and Jack Tiifbni and Spruggs.” **VVas 
SpraggH WrAP"- “Wasn't he! 1 have not done laiiglitng 
yel. He told us a story hInmiI the little fliron, who was 
over licre last year. . . . Killing! Get him to tell it you. 
The richeM thing yon ever heard.” 

IHmteli, Uonlngsby, viil. 1. 
The rich, the rich man ; more frequently, in the plural, 
piHipIc of wealth. 

The rieh hath many friends. Prov. xlv. 20. 

Vieissitnde wheels round the motley crowd. 

The, rieh grow iKKir, the jioor become pni*He-proud. 

(Urtvjwr, Hope, 1, 18. 

The rieh, fui going out of the momine, often give alms to 
the poor outside the door. 

K. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 107. 
iThis wnrtl is often iisimI In the fimnation of comnoiinds 
which are self-explanatory : ns, ricA-colorcd, r»eA-l1eee.ed, 
yicA-halred, rfWi-ladeii, etc. |t::Ssm. 2 nml 8. Affluent. 4. 
Fertile, etc. (sec Inxnriuiit., teeming.- ff and fl. 
Spbmdid, valualde. — 7. t’oplons, plenteoiis. - 9. Savory, 
delicious. 

richH (rieh), r. [Also Hiuiietiines rilch ; < ME. 
richen, rcchen, rychen (= OI). rijhcn =r OHG. 
richan, rihhan, richcn, rule, foiitrol), < rich^,a, 
rf. rich^, f/.] I, trans. T(» oiirieh. 

I'o rUch his country, let his words lyke flowing water fall. 

Drnnt, tr. of Horace. {Farea.) 
Bieh'd with the pride of mitnr(‘'s excclletiee. 
(Jreeneand Lodye, Looking Glass for Ismd. and Eng. 
Of all these Ismiids, even from this line t4» this. 

With shadowy forests and with champains rich'd. 

Shak., Jsair, 1. 1. 65. 

H, intrans. To ((row rieli. 

Thel rychen thorw I'egmterye and nmtes hem buggen 
With that the pore people shitbh* jmt In here wonilm, 
IHen Pluinnan (fl), ill. 88. 

rich^ti [< ME, riche; < rich^, ^/.] Kiclily. 
Ful riehe he was astored privciy. 

Chaucer, tJen. ITol. to T., 1. 609. 

rlchzt,*'. [ME. richcn, ricchen, a vur. of ^rac- 
chciiy < Ah. recenn, stretch, direct, rule: sco 
retch^, rack^^.] I. Irons, 1. To stretch; pull. 

Ector richit his reync, the flenkc for to melt;, 
ffor to wreike of his wound, A the wegh hamie. 

IhMrnetvm of Troy K. T. H.), I. 0008. 

2. To direct. 

f e schal not rise of y»»iir Ixrdde, I rneh yow l>etter, 
Hchal hnppe yow here that i»thor half als, 

And sythen karp wyth niy kiiy^t that I ka^t hauo. 

<%r Oawayne and the, Oreen Kniyht (£. £. T. 8.X 1. 1228. 

3. To adjust; set rii;i;ht. 

I'here laiinchft I to Innnd, a lltle for ese, 

Rest id lilt! rifely, rvcchil my selnyti. 

DeMruetion y Troty (E. E. T. S.X 1- 181'49. 

4. To address; set (one’s self to do a thing). 
(He) richee him radiy to ride and remow is his ost. 
Alliterative Poeme (ed. MorrisX GIohh., p. iMt (K. Alex., 

IP. 172.) 



rich 


6. To dress. 


white gpatlio. Alw) called A/ricnn or Ethwpian lUu, and 
„ NUr, though it in native onlv in South Africa. 

H. albo ma<ndaifij having; the IcavuMvarieffated with traiia- 

There are in all fi 


When ho wat;; ((on, ayr 0. geres hym aone, 

Klaus, and ricMM hym in araye noble. 

Sir Gaipaym and thf ween KmyM (K. K. T. H.X !• 1878. 

6, To inojid ; improvt?. 

Then coinford he caght in hU cole hort 
Thus heiigit in hope, and his hele iiieiidit; 

More rudy to rest, rierhit Ills cliere. 

DedrnctUm of l^oy (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 9267. 

7. To iiveTi((<b 

Than he purpost plainly with a proinie ost 
Ffor to send of IiIh huiiiich and other Hthhc fryndua, 
'I'he (irekes for (o grew, it hoin graisc lelle ; 

To wreke liyin of wiiithi: and his wrong riche. 

D&drnctwn o/ T^ty (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2059, 

II, intrans. To tiiko oiio’h way. 

As he herd the howndcH, tliat hasted hyni swyth^ 
Kenaiid cauii richrimndc tliur;s a roxe greiic, 

And alli: the raliel in a res, ry^^t at Ids heles. 

Sir (Jarmyne mul the Ureen Kniffftt (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 1898. 

Rlchardia Hr Mi- [NL. (Knnth, 1815), 
namod from tlic I'^roneli botauistH L. C. M. 
Michfird (17r>4- IHlil) hthI his soil Aohillo Jtich- 
ard ( 1 794 - 1 HoJ) ).] 1 . A (roniis of rnonocotylo- 

doiioiiK plant H of tho order Araeicse^ suborder 
PhUodvndroidnv, Jind tribe Uiehardivie (of the 
last the only ^eniis). it coniprisea perennial atom- 
]«NS herbs, with nionnDcious tiowurs without perianth, the 
two Hexes borne close togetlier on the same spadix. The 
male tlowers hear two or tliree stameiiB, tin; fetnalo throe 
ataininodia. Tlie ovoid ovary ripens Into a berry of from 
two to live c.ells, each contafnInK one or two nnatro]M>us 
alhuiuinouH HuedH. Tlic leavt^M are sagittate, and the sna- 
dix is surrounded with an open white or yellow spatlio, 
the persistent hose of which adheres to tlie fruit. Jl. 
A/rieana is the common calla (tho Calla ASihinpiea of 
iJnnceus), often culled ealla-lUy on account of its pure- 
rhlte spa'* '* 
lUy 

H. aXbomxn 

lucent white S|H)ts. is also cultivated. 

^ecies. 

2. Ill enlom,^ a gt'iiiw of dipterous inseotH. 
IfemHHdyx IHilO. 

RicliardieflB (rich-jlr-diM-e), n. pL fNTj. (Hohott, 
18r»fi), < liicharduil (|. v.,’ + -ow.J A plant tribe 
of the order Aramfey and Huborder Philoden- 
f//Ynd 0 «,forniod by tho 8iii(^le gfeniiH Itichardmy 
and marked by itH loading oharacters. 
Kichardsonia (rioh-|lrd«Hb'm-il), a. [NL. 
(Kiinth, 1818), iiamod h*oin liiehaftl HicharaHOVy 
an KngliHh botanist, who wroio (1099) on horti- 
culture.] A gonuH of gamofietalouH plants, be- 
longing to tho order Uubiarea'y tho Tna<ldor fam- 
ily, and to tho tribe Spermacovmfy cliaracter- 
izod by throe to four ovary-coils, as many style- 
bran eh os, aiul a two- to four-col led fruit ckiwnod 
with from four to eight calyx-lobes, tho summit 
finally falling away from llie four lobes or nul- 
lets whi<di eonstiiut.<^ its base, and so <lischnrg- 
ing the four oblong and furrowed seeds. There 
are 5 er H species, natives of worm parts of America, lliey 
arc erect or prostrate hairy herbs, with a perennial root 
and round steins, liearing onp<isite nearly or quite sessile 
ovate loaves, stipules forming bristly shuailis, and small 
while or rose-ooloriKl flowers in dense heads or whorls, 
if. eenbra. wltli succulent spreading stqpia and white flow- 
ers, has been uxtcnsivi.dy naturalised from regions further 
south in the s«)iitliern Tiiited States, where It is known 
as Mexican dovrr, also as Spanieh or Florida doocr, ufater> 
pardey, etc. Though often a weed, it appears t<i he of 
some value as n fonige-plaut, and perhaps of more value 
as a green manure. The roots of this species, oh also of 
several others, arc siipplii^d to the market from Kraxll os 
a substitute for ipeeacuaniiu. 

Bichardson’s bellows. An apparatus fur in- 
jecting- vapors into the middle oar. 
ttichardson's groase. See dusktf ffronsCy under 
aromc, 

nchdomti n. [Karly mod. E. rjfchedomc; < ME. 
richodoMy < AS. riredfm^ powt?r, rule, dominion 
(ss OS. rikiddm^ rieduo/w, power, = OiMes. rikv- 
ddm =s D. r\ikdom = ML(J. rikedom = OHG. 
richiduaniy riktuoniy power, richen, MHO. m*/#- 
tHom, G. reichthum = Joel, rtkdomry power, 
riches, = 8w. rik^dom = Dan. rhfdow, riches, 
wealth), < rice, rule (in later use taken as if ri/*e, 
rich), 4* doniy jurisdiction : see rirlA, a., rirJie^y 
n., and -do9^] Riches; wealth. 

They of Indyen hath one nrynco, and that is pope lohn. 
whose luyglitynus and ryenMome ainounteth uboue idi 
pryncea of the worlil. 

A. JSdm, tr. of Amerigo Vespucci (First Hooks on America, 
led. Arber, p. xxx). 

richest, and adr. See rieh^, 

rlcheif, n. [ME. richey tychey rikCy < AS. riee, 

S ower, authority, dominion, empire, a king- 
orn, realm, diocese, district, nation, = OS. 
riki = OFries. rikdy rik = D. r^k = MLG. rike 
= OHG. richiy rihhiy MUG. HrAo, G. reich = 
Icel. riki z= Sw. rike = Dan. riqe =s Goth, reikiy 
power, authority, rule, kingdom; with orig. 
formative ’jOy from the noun representeti only 
by (^th. reikSy ruler, king: see Cf. -ric.] 

A kingdom. 


5168 

Oomforte thl oareftU, Crytt in thi rycih$. 

For how ihow oonforUMii all oreatorea cierkes beretli wit- 
nesse. Pitre Plmoman (B)^ xiv. 179. 

Iheau Crist con oalle to hym hys mylde 
A savde hys ryeht no wys myxt wynue, 

Bot he com thyder ryxt as a chylde. 

AUiterauce Poernt pxi. Morris), i. 781. 

riche^i Seo r»c/|2. 

richel^bird (richMl-b^rd), n. The least tern, 


Sterna minuta, [Prov. Eng.] 
richellest, a. A form of r^elH, 
richellite (rl-shePit), n. [< Richelle (see def.) 
•4- A hydrated fluophosphatc of iron 

and calcium, occurring in comiiact masses of 
a yellow color. It is found at Richelle, near 
Vis^, in Belgium. 

richeil (rich'n), r, L [< rieJA + -e«l.] To be- 
come rich; become superior in quality, com- 
position, or effectiveiH^Hs; spec'ifically, to gain 
richness of color; become Jieightened or inten- 
sified in brilliancy. [Rare.] 

As the afternoon waiiea and the skies rithen in inten- 
sity, the wide oalm stretch of sea becomes a lake of crim- 
son ilre. W. Itlaek, lii Far Lochaber, xxiiL 

riches (rich'ez), n, sing, or pi. [Prop, richess 
(with term, as in largcys)y the fonn riches beii^ 
erroneously used as a plural; early mod. E. 
riehessCy < ME. riehcsscy ritchesscy rieheisey richeSy 
ruches (pi. richesses, ricchcssts)y < OF. richesHCy 
also richeisOy richoisCy F. richessc (= Pr. riquesa 
s= Bp. Pg. riqmza = it. r%echozsa)y riches, 
wealth ; with suffix -csscy < ric.heiy rich ; see richly 
«.] 1. The state of hoirig rich, or of having 

large possessions in land, goods, money, or 
other valuable properly; wealth; opulence; 
affluence : originally a Kitigular noun, but from 
its form now regarded as plural. 

In one hour s<i great riche* is come to nought 

Kov. xviii. 17. 


JUehe* do not consist in having more ((old and silver, hut 
ill having more in prtqiortion tliaii . . . our tieiglilioura 
Jjocke, Oonscquenccs of the Lowering of Interest 

2. That which makes wealthy; miv valuable 
article or property; hence, collectively, wealth; 
abundant poBBossions : material treasures. 
[Formerly with a plural richesses.'] 

Coupes of clone gold and conpls of sUuer, 

Kyiiges with rubles and riccruame* inanye. 

Pier* Pluunnan ih), ill. 88. 
AUe tho richeue* in this world hen in a venture and passen 
as a sliadowo on the wal. Chaucer, Farson's Tale. 

In living Princes court none ever knew 
8uch endlessu riehcaae, and ho sunipteous show. 

SpenatTy F. Q., I. Iv. 7. 
I beipiuiith . . . 

My riche* to the oarUi from wheiiee they came. 

Shak.y Pericles, i. 1. 52. 
Through the bounty of the solle he IMaeariiisl acquired 
much riche*. Sandy*, Traviiiles, p. 18. 

The writings of the wise are the only riette* our postiT- 
ity cannot souander. 

LanaoTy Imag. Cenv., MlUon and Andrew Marvel. 

3. That which has a high moral value ; auy ob- 
ject of high regard or esteem; an intidle(d;ual 
or spiritual treasure; as, the riches of knowledge. 

On her ho spent the riche* of his wit. 

Sjtcneer, Astrophel, 1. 62. 

If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit t«i your trust the true riche*? 

Lukexvi. ]]. 

It is not your riches of thiH world, hut your riche* of 
grace, that shall do your souls good. 

Rev. T. Adam*, Works, I. 141. 
Ills best (MUnpanions innoeent't' and health, 

And his best riche* ignorance t>f wealtli. 

Goldsmith, Pea Yil., 1. 62. 

4t. The clioicpst product or representative of 
anytbing; the pearl; the flower; the cream. 

For grace hath wold so ferforth him avannoe 
That of knighthode he is parflt riche***. 

Chauetr, Complaint of Veims, 1. 12. 

5t. An abundance ; a wealth : used as a hunting 
f;erm, in the form richess or richcssc. Strutt. 

The foresters . . . talk of ... a rich**** of martens to 
be chased. The Aeademy, Feh. 4, 1888, p 71. 

■>BsnL 1. Wealth, Affiuenee, etc. (see opulence), wcalthiiiess, 
plenty, abuiidanoe. 

nebesst. ric]l6886tt Obsolete forms of riches. 

rich-left (rich'left), a. Inheriting great wealth. 
[Rare.] 

O hill, sore-shaming 

Those riehrl^ heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monament! 

Shttk., (?ynihellno, Iv. 2. 226. 

richly (rioh'li), adv. [< ME. riehclichey riche- 
like. < AS. rielicc (= D. rjjkeUjk a= MliG. rikelik 
= OHG. richlichOf rihlichoy MHG. riehlichcy ri- 
UehCy G. reiokUch as leel. rikuUga s Sw. riklig = 
Dan. rigelig), richly, < Hloe, rich; see rieh^ and 
-ly*^.] With riches; with wealth or affluence; 


Bldiras 

Bum^oiuly; amply or abundantly; with un- 
usual excellence of quality; finely. 

She was faire and noble, . . . and riehly married to Bl- 
natus the Tetraich. Ptareha*, Pilgrimage, p. 821. 

Oh tliou, my Muse 1 guid said Scotch drink : 
Whether thro' wlmplin’ worms thou Jink, 

Or, ficA/p brown, ream o'er the brink 
In glorious faom. 

Bum*, Scotch Drink. 

Bichmond herald. One of the six heralds of 
the English heralds’ college: an office created 
by Henry VU., in memory of his previous title 
of Earl of Richmond. 

richness (ricJi'ues), n. [< ME. richnesse; < rich^ 
4- -ness.] The state or quality of being rich. 

Tho eonntry-rirl, willing to give lier utmost assistance, 
propdsed to mue an Indian cake, . . . which she could 
vouch for as possessing a richne**, and, if rightlv pre- 
pared, a delicacy, unequalled by any other mode of hreak- 
fast-cake. Hawthorne, Seven Clahles, vii. 

richterite (rieh'UT-It), «. [Named after Dr. B. 
Rich ter, of Saxony.] In mineral. y a variety of 
amphibole or bonibleude, containing a small 
percentage of manganese, found in Sweden. 

Bichter's collyrium. A mixture of rose-water 
and white of egg beaten to a froth. 

richweed (rieh'wed), n. 1. See horse-balm.-— 
2. Same as clearweed. 

ricinelaldic (ris-i-uel-a-id'ik), a. [< ricitie- 
ltHd{in) + -fc.] Related to elaldin; derived 
from castor-oil.— Blomelaldlo acid, on acid derived 
from and isomeric with rioinolic acid. 

ridnelaldin (ris^in-e-la'i-tlin), w. r< NL. Mi- 
cinus (seo Ricinusf) + Gr. tkaiovy oil, 4- -idA + 
-in'^. ] A fatty substance obtained from custor- 
oil bv acting on it with nitric acid. 

ricinia, U. rlural of rieinium. 

Bidni^ (ri-sln'i-e), n. pi. [NL., < L. ricinusy 
a tick : see RicimtsK'] In Latreille’s classifica- 
tion, a division of mite.s or acariues, including 
suc.h genera of ticks as Ixodes, Argos, etc. The 
name indicates the common tick of the dog, 
Ixodes ricinus. 

rieinium (ri-sin'i-um), n. ; pi. ricinio (-jj). [L., 
cf. ridniiSy veiled, < rtori, a veil to be thriWn over 
tho head.] A piece of dress among the ancient 
Rumaus, consisting of a mantle, smaller and 
shorter than the pallium, and having a cowl or 
hood for tho head attached to it.. It was worn 
especially by women, particularly as a morning 
garment, and by mimes on the stage. 

Ilie rieinium in the form of a veil, aa worn by the Ar- 
val Brothers. Eneye. Brit., VI. 457. 

ricinoleic (riH-i-no'le-ik), a. [< NL. Ricinus 
(see Ricinus^) + lu. oUmmy oil, 4- -tc.] Same 
as ricinolic. 

It Ipurging-niii oil] la a violent purgative, and contaiiia, 
like castor oil, rieiiuitUi acid. m^c. Brit., XVll. 746. 

ricinolein (ris-i-nd'le-iu), w. [< NL. Ricinus 
(see RicinwA) 4- L.'o?c(i/w), oil, 4- -in^.] In 
ehem.y a fatty substauoo obtaiTU'd from castor- 
oil, of which it is the chief constituent. It is 
a glyceride of rieinolic acid. 

rif^olic (ris-i-norik), a. [< NL. Ricinus (see 
Riciuus^) 4- L. olieinn), oil, 4- -fc.] Tn ehem.y 
pertaining to or obtained from castor-oil. Also 
ricinoleic.- Rioinolic add, (h 8 H 840 «, an acid obtained 
from eaator-oil, in which it exists in combination with gly- 
cerin. It ia an oily, colorless liquid. 

Bicinnla (n-sin'li-lil), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 1812), 
so called from a siuiposed 
resemblance to the cas- 
tor-oil bean; dim. of L. 
ricinuSy the castor-oil 
plant: see Ricinus^.] In 
coneh.y a genus of gastro- 
pods of the family Muri- 
eid«iy inhabiting the In- 
dian and Pacific oceans. 

Also called Pentadactylus 
and Sistrum. RMnuta 

Bicinns^ (ris'i-nus), n. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 

< L. rieinusy a plant, also called dd and croton; 
perhaps orig, an error for ^cidnusy < Gr. Kistvocy 
of the castor-oil plant (x/x(vov Wa/ov, castor-oil), 

< kUi (> L. dd)y the castor-oil plant.] A genus 
of apetalouB plants of the order JSuphorhiacesBy 
tribe CrotonesB, and subtribe Acalyphcse. it Is 
characterised by monceriouB floweia, the calyx in the staml- 
nate flowers clewed in the hud, in the pistillate sheath-like 
and cleft and very caducons ; by very numerous (sometimes 
1,000) stamens, with their crowded fllamonts repeatedly 
branched, each branch hearing two separate and roundish 
anther-coils ; and by a three-celled ovary with two-cleft 
plumose styles, ripening into a capsule with three two- 
valved ccUh, each containing one smooth ovoid hard-orust- 
ed seed with fleshy albumen and two hrosd and flat cotyle- 
dons. The only species, B. eomtnuni*, the well-known cas- 
tor-oil plant, Is a native probably of Africa, often natural- 
ized in warm cllmatea, and possibly Indigenous In Aineiioa 
and Asia. It is a tall annual herb, smooth and often glan- 
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beoomtnf ftrtMMretMoi in wnrm refimit, and bearing 
luge altemaiD iearea jpalniateljr lobed aud peltate. The 
eonapioiiottt terminal Infloreseenoe la oompoaed of aome- 

wbatnanioled raceiuea, the u] " ' " ' ’ * 

crowded " — 


eom^oaoua 

ioled raceiuea, the upper part of ^h formed of 
ataminate flowera, the lower part of pietlllate 
ilower% each ahort^pedloeUed. The plant la renr variable 


nate mass: 
[Scotch.] 


s, the man a tickle of bones. 


the aeeoa, which are often mottled with gray and brown 
markings, and appendaged with a large wnltfsh caruncle. 


and brown 


in its capaulea, which are either smooth or prickly, and in 

seeds, x*. ^ 

_jrklnga,( 

The castor-oilplant is not only of medicinal value, as the 
1 of a mud ^ “ * 


L and speedy cathartic, but is one of the 

moat imposing of ornamental plants, and thrives as an 
annual in temperate dlmatea. It has several garden va- 
rieties. Also called etutirr-bean and palma CMtU, See 
autor^oU: also ariUod* and earund$, 

(ris'i-nus), n, [NL., < L. ricimtSf a tick 
on sheep, dogs, etc.] In entom,. an old genus 
of bird-fice. De Qeer. 1778. 
rjck^ (rik), n. [Also dial, ruck; < ME. *rykke^ 
< AS. hryccef in comp, com^hrycce, a corn-rick, 
a derivative form of hredcy a nok, E. reek : see 
reek^*’] Aheap or pile; specifically, a pile of 
hay or min, generally cylindrical, with the top 
rounded or conical, and sometimes thatched for 
protection from rain. 

Great King, whence came this Courage (Tltan-like) 

So many llila to heap upon a riekt 
Sylveiler, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, if., The Magniflcenoe. 
When the wild peasant rights himself, the riek 
Flamea and his anger reddens in the heavens. 

Tmnyaont Princess, iv. 

vSyXL Shook, etc. See §keaf, 

rick^ (rik), V, U [< , n.] To pile up in ricks, 

rioka (rik), ». gee wHck, 
ricker (rifc'ftr), n. [< ricA:l, v,y + -fT^.] An im- 
plement, drawn by a horse or mule, for cocking 
up or shocking hay. it has long teeth, and operates 
like an earth-scraper while collmtUng the hay ; and inclin- 
ing the handle npwanl causes the rloker to turn over and 
discharge its Iom where a shock is to be formed. Also 
called ahooker. Mure properly called hay-riekor, 
riokers (rik'6rz), n. pi, [Perhaps so called as 
used in making a base or props for ricks ; < rick^, 
n., 4* -crl.] The stems or trunks of young trees 
cut up into lengths for stowing flax, hemp, and 
the like, or for spars for boat<-masts aud -yards, 
boat-hook staves, etc. [Eng.] 
rlcket-bodyt, ». A body affected with the rick- 
ets; a rickety body. 

Both may be good ; but when heads swell, men say, 
The rest of the poor membuni pine away, 

Like riekeUbodiea, upwards over-grown, 

Which is no wholsome oonstitiitlon. 

James I. (1658X (Sarea.) 

ricketily (rik'ot-i-li), adv. In a rickety inan- 
iier; feebly; shakily; unsteadily. 

At least this one among all her fiistitiitlons she has suc- 
ceeded in setting, however ricketily, on its legs again. 

H. Brouffhltnt, Second Thoughts, lii. 4. 

rlcketiness (rik'et-i-nes), Ti, The state or char- 
acter of beii^ rickety ; hence, in general, sliaki- 
uess: unstoadincHs. 

rickeiish (rik'et-ish), a, [< ricketie) + -wAt.] 
Having a tendency to rickets ; rickety. [Karo.] 

Surely there is some other cure for a rieketiah iHMiy than 
to kUl it FuUer, Worthies. xL 

ricketlyt (rik'et-U), a. [< riekct{y) + -f^i.] 
Kickoty; shaky; weak. 

No wonder if the whole constitution of Bellglon grow 
weak, rieketly, and consumptuous. 

Bp. Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. 262. (Daviea.) 

rickets (rik'ets), n, [Prop. *wricketSf < icricfc, 
twist, + -eUtt, The NL. term rachitis is of Gr. 
formation, but was suggested by the E. word ; 
see rachitis,'] A disease, technically called 
rachitis. Bee rachitis^ 1. 

The new disease. -—There is a disease of infants, and an 
Infant-diaeaae, having scarcely as yet got a proper name 
in Latin, called the rickota; wherein the head waxeth too 
great, whilst the legs and lower parts wain too little. 
Fvller, Meditation on the Times (1647), xx. It^ quoted in 
[Notes and Queries, 6th ser., 11. 219. 

rickety (rik'et-i), a, [< ricketis) + -yi.] 1. 
Affected with rickets. 

But in a young Animal, when the Solids are too Lax (the 
dale of riekety (mildrenX the Diet ought to be gently As- 
tringent Arimthnot, Aliments, 11. vii. 1 5. 

9. Feeble in the joints ; tottering ; infirm ; hence, 
in general, shakv; liable to fall or collapse, as a 
table, chair, bridge, etc.; figuratively, ill-sus- 
tained; weak. 

Crude and riekaty notions, enfeebled by restraint, when 
;ted to be onwn out and examined, may ... at 
acquire health and proportion. 

Warhurton, Works, L 146. 

rickle (rik'l), n. [< rick^ + dim. -te (-«?)•] 1. 
A heap or pile, as of stones or peats, loosely 
thrown together; specifically, a small rick of 
hay or gram. [Scotch or prov. Eng.] 

May Boreas never thnudi your rigs, 

Nor kick your rioklaa alf their logs. 

Bums, Third Epistle to J. Lapralk. 

9. A quantity of anything loosely and caro- 
laasly put together; a loose or indiserimi- 


The proud Percy oansed hang five of the Laird's hench- 
men at Alnwick for burning a riekie of houses some gate 
b^ond Fowbeny. SeoU, Monastery, xiiL 

rick-rack (rik'rak), n, [A varied redii])!. of 
rocifcl.] A kind of openwork trimming made 
by hand, with needle and thread, out of a nar- 
row zigzag braid. 

The young boatess aat placidly making rick-raek on the 
. . . porch at the side of the house. 

TheChriatian Union, Aug. 11, 1887. 

rickshaw (rik'shfi), n. An abbreviatetl form of 
Jinrikifihaf in ourront colloquial use throughout 
the East. 

rick-stand (rik'stand), n, A basement of tim- 
ber or iron, or sometimes wholly or imrl ly of ma- 
sonry, on which com-rieks or -stacks are built,. 

rickyard (rik'yttrd), ». A fann-yiird containing 
ricks of hay or com. [Karo in U. B.J 
ricochet (rlk-o-shS' or-shei'), w. . [< OF. Wro- 
chel; of, F. ricocherf ricochet, make ducks mid 
drakes; origin uncertain.] The motion of an 
object which rebounds from a flat surface over 
which it is passing, as in the case of a stone 
thrown along the surface of water.- Ricochet 
battexy. see Ikttury . — Blooohet lire, ricochet firing. 
See fire, IS.— Rlooohet ShOt a shot mode by ricochet fire. 

ricochet (rik-o-sha' or-shei'),r. pret.aiid pn. 
ricoehetted, ppr. ricochetting, [< ricochet^ n.] To 
bound by touching the earth or tlm surface of 
water and glancing off, as a cannon-ball. 

I'he rouTid-sliot, which seemed to pitch into the centre 
of a Bfiuodron of the CarabltiiKsrs, rieochetted through the 
fields. r. H. BuaaeU, Diary in India, Jl, 4. 

The pioneer sunbeam « . . flashed init> Richard Wade's 
eyes, waked him, and was off, rieoehettinff across litc black 
ice of the river. T. Winthrop, l^ove and Skates. 

ricoUtO (rc'ko-lit), n, [< Hico, in New Mexico, 
+ Gr. stone.] A stratified oniamentol 
stone, made up of successive layers of white 
limestone and olive and snuff-green seri>entino, 
found iti New Mexico. 

rictal (rik'tal), a, [< ricf(iw) + -at/.] In or- 
nith., of or Jiertaining to the rictus: as, rictal 
vibrissaj. Bee fictus, 1. 

ricture^ (rik'tur), «. [< L. riefys, pp. of rhigi, 
open the memth wide, gape, grin (> It. riughi- 
arcy grin, frown): see A gaping. 

Jiaiicy, 

rictus (rik'tus), w.; pi. rictus. [< L. rictus, a 
gaping, distention of the jaws of animals, < 
riugi, pp. rictus, gape: see ringeuL] 1. In or- 
nith„ the ^pe of the bill ; the cleft between the 
upper and tne lower mandible when tiie month 
is open. — 2. In ho(.,the throat, as of a ealyx, 
corolla, ot<;.; the opening between tlie lifis of a 
ringent or personate flower. [Rare.] 

rid^ (rid), V, i, ; pret. and pp. rid, formerly also 
ridded, ppr. ridding, [Also dial. ( and orig. ) red; 
< ME. ridden, rydden, redden (pret. redde, pp. 
red'l, < AB. hreddau, take away, save, liberate, 
deliver, = OFries. hredda, reda 1). ML(t. LG. 
redden = OHG. reltan, rotten, MlKr. G. retten 
= Norw. rmdda =x Sw. rddda = I bin. redde, save, 
rescue, forms not found in Icel. or Goth, (the 
Bcand. forms are modern, < LG. or E.); perhaps 
= Bkt. V loosen.] It. To take away; re- 
move, as from a position of trouble or danger; 
deliver. 

Wliy thow haa radyna and raymede, and raunsound the 
pople. 

And kyllyde doune hia ooayna, kyngys entioynttyde. 

MorU ArthureiV,. E. T. B.), 1. 100. 

Take you your keen bright sword, 

And rid me out of my life. 

The Weat-Co%mtry IkmtmVa Comjdaint ((’hlld’H BalladB, 

[II. .H84). 

We thought it safer to rid ourselves out of their hands 
and the trouble we were brought into, and therefore we 
patiently layd down the mony. 

iMyn, Diary, March 2;.», 1646. 

2. To separate or free from anything superflu- 
ous or objectionable; disencumber; clear. 

Thl fader In fuerso with his fre will 
' Bid me this Bewnie out of roiike Enmys. 

JUaatruetion qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 6648. 

I must 

Rid all the sea of pirates. 

Shak.,A. RndC.,ii.6.86. 

That Is a light Burthen which ridM one of a far harder. 

Staiinfrfloet, Sermons, ITT. tii. 

3f. To send or drive away; expel; banish. 

I will rid evil beasts out of the land. Lev. xxvt. 6. 
And, once before deceiv’d, she newly cast a1>out 
To rid him out of sight. Drayton, Jrolyolhloii, il. 206. 

4t. To clear away ; diseneumlicr or clear one’s 
self of; get rid of. 

But if I my cage can rid, 

I’ll fly where 1 never did. 

ITithar, The Shepherd’s Hunting. 


Bpeoifloally— (a) To part from ; dispose of ; spend. 

Bee [any handicraft man i will banc a tbousand fiorlshea, 
which bemre bee neuer tbuiight v|Kin, and in one day rid 
more out of liand than erst he tlld In tm. 

JVaahe, J*ierce rcnilesBe, p. 28. 
(b) To get through or over; accoinplish ; nchiove ; despatch. 

As tlioy are woont to say, not to stand all day trilling to 
no piirpuBC, blit to rid it out i»f the way quickly. 

rtdtefihaw, Arte of Eng. I'ocsie, p. 105. 
We, having now the best at Barnet field, 

WUl tliither straight, for willingness rii/a way. 

Shak., Jlen. V I., v. S. 21. 

The Printer in one day shall rtif 
More Rooks then yorst a thousand Writers did. 

Sylvealer, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, II., The I'oluranea 
(e) To put out of the way ; destroy ; kill. 

T rid her not: I made her not away. 

By heaven 1 swear ! tmitors 

They arc to Edwanl aiul to England's Queen 

That say 1 made away the Mayoress. 

/Veffl, Edward I. 

But If you ever clianeo to have a child, 

Uaik in his yruilli to have him so cut off 

As, deatbsinen, yon have rid this sweet young prince I 
Shak., .S Uen. VJ.. v. ft. 67. 
Such mercy In thy heart was found, 

To rid a lingering W'l etch. 

Bean, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, ii. 1. 

Bf. To part; )mt UHUiuior: separate . 

We ar in this vulay, verayly oure one. 

Here ore no reiikes vs to ryiuh, rele as vus likes. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (K. K. T. S.), 1. 2246. 
To rid hoUBO, to remove all the furniture from a house, 
llalliwell. ll’rov. Eng.] 

rid^ (rid), p. a. [< Free; clear; quit; 

relieved : followed by of, 

Surely he was a wicked man ; the realm was well rid qf 
him. Lalinu'r, 4th Kmnoii bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 

I would wo were w»*II rid q/’ this knavery. 

Shak., T. N., iv. 2. 78. 

The townoBinon remaining iireseiitly frnughted our 
Barge to he rid of our cfuiipanies. 

Quoted in Capt. John Fhnith'a Works, I. 210. 

Thence 1 i‘ode all-shamed, hating the life 
Ifc gave me, moanlNg to be rid of it, 

Teiinyaon, Geraint 

To get rid of. Hoe gel. 

rid- (rid). All obsolete* or dialectal preterit of 
ride, 

rid'^ (rid), V. t. A dialectal variant of red^, 
rid^ (rid), n. A variant of rcd^. 

Favorite grounds where the trout make their ride. 
Bepiirt of die Maine Fisheries Vonwiimon, 1876, p. 12. 

rida (re'dil), n. That jiart of 1 lie ihrnm, or Mos- 
l(‘ni pilgrim’s dress, wliieli is thrown over the 
left shoulder and knotted at the right side, 
ridable, rideable ( ri'da-bl ), a. f < ride + -able.] 

1. Capable of being ridden, ns a saddle-horse. 

I rf>de everything rideable, 

M. W. Samgr, Beuben Medlicott, ft. (Daoiea.) 

2, Passable on horseback; capable of being. 
riddt'Ti through or over: us, a ridable stream 
or bridge. 

For at this very time there was n man that used to trade 
to llartleiMxd weekly, and who had many years known 
when the water was rideaUe, and yet lie ventured In as I 
did, and he and lifs horse wore botli drowned at (he very 
time when Ilay sick. Lister, Autoblog., ]». 16. {UaltiwMl.) 

riddance (rid'ans), n. (< rh/l + -auce,] 1. 
The act of ridtling or getting rid, as of some- 
thing Hu]>erfliu>us, objoctionablo, or injurious; 
the slate of being tints relieved; dtdivcrance; 
specifically, the act of clearing or cleaning out. 

Some [things I which fmght not to be desired, as the de- 
livoraneo from Buddon death, riddance from all adverBlty, 
and the extent of saving mercy towards all men. 

JltHtker, Eccles. J'olity, v. 27. 

Thou shalt not make clean riddance of the corners of 
thy field when (hoii reapest, neither shslt (lion gather any 
gleaning of thy harvest ; thou shall leave them unto the 
poor. Lev. xxiii. 22. 

They have a great care to keepihem |ihe Streets]clean ; 
in Winter, for Example, upon iiie mcltiim of the Ice. by a 
heavy drag with a Horse, which imikcB ti (|ulek ridaanta 
and uloanlng the Gutters. BUter, .loiirney to Paris, p. 24. 

2. The act of put! iug out of Gn* way ; specifi- 
cally, destruction. 

Tlie whole land shall be devoured by the fire of his Jeal- 
ousy ; for he shall make even a sjieedy riddance of all them 
tliat dwell in the land. Zeph. 1. 18. 

Those blussfiniM also, and those di'oppltig gums, 

That lie besirowii, iiiiHightly and iinsinuoth, 

Ask riddance. If we mean to tread with ease. 

MUton, r. L., Iv. 682. 

3. The earih thrown out by an animal, as a fox, 
badger, or w'oodchii<*k, in burrowing, iuto the 
ground — a good riddance, a welcome relief from un- 
pleasant company or an embarrassing coiinucllon or com- 
plication ; hence, something of which one is glad to be quit. 

Ther. I will see you hanged, like clotpoles, ere 1 come 
any more to your tents. , . . lExlt.| 

Vair. A good riddance, Shak., T. and r., it 1. 182. 

What a goitd riddance for Afiislie! \ow the weight la 
taken fitr, it is Just prmsible he may get a fresh start, and 
make a race of it after all. 

Whyte MaloiOe, White Bose, I. zxvU. 



YiddflJlOd 

BlddanMMltl. 8ei) the qnottttlon. 

A irroup of MiltH chiefly raiiRnofiic enil potaMlc, and for- 
merly called riddance tmte (Ahmummtlse), liecause they 
were at flrnt without InduHtrlal application, and were 
merely extracted to reach the ruck*Hult below. 

Ure, Diet., III. m. 

riddelt, Bee ritWle^. 
ridden (ri<rTi). Pant parti<*i|)le of nrf/*. 
ridder^ (rid'ftr), M. [< ME. ritifUr, rifddrr, < 
AS. hridder, orij?. hruUhr = OlItT. ritera^ MHG. 
riterct filer y G. rvitei'y a sieve*, = E. mftnm for 
*crithnim, a siovc, = Tr. vriathavy ereathair = 
Gaol, eriathnr = (^oni. ernider = Hrot. krouefy 
a Bieve; with fonnjitivo -der (•lher)y < \/ An, 
Hift, = L. ■/ eriy in rrniert y soparato, sift, oro- 
tuftty a siftinj;, ot<\, (ir. npty in KpivEiVy sepa- 
rato: soe eonturuy rrificy otc. Tho G. fader y 
fadely a siov«», is of dilT. orif^in, < MIIG. fedetiy 
OIIG. redmiy sit’I.J A sieve: now uRually ridf- 
dlc, rProv. Eriff. 1 

ridder^ (rid 'or), v. f. [< ME. riddreuy < AH. hri- 
driuH (nr: out i. hrittiroHy riierdHy MHG. rUereny 
rileruy Vt, /r//orw), sift, winnow, < hridder y a 
siovo ; soo 1, w.] To sift; riddle, Wyelijy 

Luka xAii. 'M. 

ridder'*^ (rid7*r), w. (== 1). redder G. rettery 
savor, savior; ns r/r/l + -r?;** .J Ono who or that 
vvhioli ri<ls, fnios, or roli«‘v«?s. 
riddle^ (rid'l), u, [< ME. ridily njdyl, redel (pi. 
redelee)y aarlit^r rifdelSy rcdclsy rwdele (pi. r«- 
dolsrs)y< AH. rmleln (pi. rwdelsat()y in., rHedelsCy 
redehic (pi. rwdelHau)y r., counsol, consideration, 
debate, ooiij('cturo, intorprotation, imaffina- 
tion, an onii^ma, riddle (= D. raadsd = MIjG. 
radelHCy LG. redelscy radefse = OTIG. 

MIIG. ratsafy raetsety G. rdlscly a riddle), 

< rwdany counsel, consider, interi»ret, road : see 
rend^.] 1 . A ])ropo8ition so framed aH to exer- 
cise one^s inj^oimity in discovoriiij? its mean- 
in((; an ambiguous, eomplox, or puzzling ques- 
tion o£rei*od for solution; an oiiigmu; a dark 
Baying. 

“ Wuit?" quod Clcricyt? to ConiKdenae, *‘ar jc concltoiixe 
noil the 

After soreBgyucH or jlfteB, or ^ernen to redo redelent" 

Here Plmvman (U), xlll. 184. 
We diBBotnhlo againe viidcr coiiort and darke BpeacheB, 
when we Bpeakc by way of riddle (PitilginaX of which the 
Butioe can hardly be picked out but by the partiuM ownc 
aBNolle. J*itttetdtam, Arte of Eng. I’oobIc, p. IW. 

lilfc preBcnted Itvelf to him like tho Bphliix with Its 
perpetual rUldlc of the real and the ideal. 

LongfeUmOy Kavanagh, i. 

2. Anything abstruse, intricate, paradoxical, or 
puzzling; a puzzle. 

I would not yet be pointed at, hb he Ib, 

For the Hue courtier, the woiiiiui'b man. 

That tellH my lady Bhirles, dlBmdveB riddlee. 

Fletcher (awl another), Qiieoii of Corinth, I. 2. 

3. A person who luanifestH ambiguities or con- 
tradicGoiis of character or conduct. 

She could love none hut only Buch 
Ab Bcoriied and hated her na much. 

Twos a Htruiige riddle of a Indy. 

,V. /iniler, HuulbraB, 1. ill. »I7. 
Great lord of all thingB, yet a prey to all ; 

Bole Judge of truth, iu eiidleiiM error hurled : 

The glory, Jeat, and riddle of the world ! 

Pope, Essay on Man, it. 18. 

Riddle canon. Same an mifnnatieal canon (which see, 
under eanim^). 

riddle^ (i*i<Pl), ; pret. and pp. Hddledy ppr. 

riddling, [= G. rdlhsefny ralseln; from the 
noun: see /7V/(//rl,a.] I, Irans, 1. To explain; 
interpret; solve; unriddle. 

Riddle me thin, and giioBB him If you can : 

Who beiirn h nuiloii In a single man 7 

Drifden, tr. of .In venal’s Satires, 111. 1.S6. 

2. To underst and ; makt^ oiit. 

What, doyou nWrfZi! me? Is she contracted? 

And can 1 by your eounsell uttalne my wishes? 

Carldl, Deserving Favorite (1621)). (ATares.) 

3. To puzzle; perplex. 

I think it will riddle him or he gets his horse over the 
Border again. Scott, Hob Itoy, xvili. 

n. intransy To speak iu riddles, ambiguous- 
ly, or enigmatically. 

lAte. Joying so, Ilermla, I do not Ho. 

IJcr. Lysander riddlee very prettily. 

Shaky, M. N. D., 11. 2. M. 
rid(Ue^ (rid'l), «. [< me. **riddely ryddely rydel, 
ridily rydyly for earlier ridder: see ridder"^,} 1. 
A sieve, especially a coarse one for sand, grain, 
and the like. 

So this young gentleman, who had searooly done a day's 
work in bin life, made his way to the modem El Dorado, 
to conk, and dig, and wield a pickaxe, and shake arfddfs 
till his back rn^hed. Whyte Mel^le, White Hone, I. xxx. 

2. h\ foundinffy a sieve with half-inch mesh, 
used ill the molding-shop for cleaning and mix- 
ing old floor-sand.— 3. In hydrauL engin,f a 
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form of river-weir. — 4. In wire-^wrhingy a flat 
board sot with iron pins sloped in opposite di- 
rections. It is used to straighten -vnre, which 
is drawn in a zigzag course between the pins. 
K. H. Knight riddle of dlaret. Bee the quotation. 

A riddle of daret la thirteen bottles, a magnum and 
twelve quarts. The name comes from the fact that the 
wine is brought In on a literal riddle— the magnum in the 
center surrounded by the quarts. A riddle m daret thus 
displayed duly appeared recently at tho Edinburgh arrow 
diimer of the Royal fkimpany of Archers. 

A', and Q., 7th ser., VIU. 18. 

riddle**^ (rid'l), v . ; pret. and pp. riddUdy ppr. 
riddling. K ME. riddleny ridleny rideleUy ryde- 
letiy for earlier riddren : see ridder\ to, Cf . rid- 
dlc^y ti.] I. tranSy 1, To sift- through a rid- 
dle or sieve: as, to riddle sand. — 2. To sift 
by means of a coarse-netted dredge, as young 
oysters on a bed. — 3. To reduce in quantity 
as if by sifting; condense. 

For general use the book . . . wants riddUnp down into 
a single volume or a large essay. 

Athenmtm, No. 8207, p. 467. 

4. To fill with holes; especially, to perforate 
with shot so as to make like ariadlo; nence, to 
puncture or pierce all over as if with shot; 
penetrate. 

His moral feelings . . . wore regularly fusilladed by the 
Major . . . and riddled through and through. Didtene. 

n. intrawi, 1 . To use a riddle or sieve ; pass 
anything through a riddle. 

Robin Goodfellow, he that sweeps the liearth and the 
house clean, riddlee for the country maids, and docs all 
tliulr other urudgery. R. Jonerm, Love Restored. 

2. To fall in drops or fine streams, us through 
a riddle or sieve. 

The rayn rneled adoun, ridlande thlkka 

Of felle flaiinkes of fyr and flakes of soiim^ 

AUUeraiive Poeme (ed. MorriiX h* 

riddle^tj «• riddvly ridely redel, rudel, < 

OF. riacL F. rideau (ML. ridcllus), a curtain, 
orig. a plaited stuff, < rider, wrinUe, plait, < 
MIl(il. ridetiy wrinkle, = E. writhe: see writhe.] 
A curtain; a bed-enriain; in a church, one of 
the pair of curtains inclosing an altar on the 
nortn and south, often bung from rods driven 
into the wall. 

That was a mervelle thyuge 
To se the riddele hynge 
With many red guide ryiige 
That tliame up hare. 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17, f. 180. (UaUiwdl.) 

Huddej rennande on ropea, red guide ryugeg. 

Sir Oawayne and the Grem Knight (K E. T. S.), 1. 867. 

Item 1] rideUee of the same suyto, wt aungell. 

Hventory qf St. Peter Cheap (^eapsldoX 1481, in Jour. 

(Brit. Aronieol. Ass., XXIV. 

rlddle^f, V* t [< ME. ridlcn; appar. < riddle^, 
n.y ill its orig. sense, a plaited stuff. Cf. rad- 
dle^.] To plait. 

liOrd, it was ridled fetysly I 
Thor nos not a poynt trewely 
Tliat it nas in bis right assise. 

Rom. of the Rote, 1. 1886. 

Biddleberger Act. See md. 

riddle-cake (rid'l-kak), n. A thick sour oaten 
cake. Halliwell. 

riddle-Uke (rid'l-lik), a. Like a riddle ; enig- 
matical ; paradoxical. 

U, tlien, give pity 

To her, whose state Is such that cannot choose 
But lend and give where she is sure to lose ; > 

That seeks not to And that her search implies. 

But riddledike lives sweetly where she dies 1 

Shak., All's Well, i. a 228. 

riddlemeree (rid^l-me-re'), n, [A fanciful 
word, based on riddle, as if riddle my riddle, ex- 
plain my enigma.] Same us rigmarole. 

This sWle, I apprehend, BIr, is what the learned Borih- 
IcruB calls rigmarol in logic —Riddlemeree among Bchoob • 
boya Junius, Letters (ed. Woodfall), II. 816. 

Xiddler^ (rid'lAr), n. [< riddle^ + -orl.] One 
who speaks in riddles or enigmatically. 

Each songster, riddler, every nameless name^ 

All crowd, who foremost shall be damn'd to fame. 

Pope, Dunclod, Hi. 157. 

riddler^ (rid'lftr), n. [< riddle'^ + -cri.] One 
who works with a riddle or sieve. 

riddling (rid'ling), v. a. [I^r, of riddle^, ©.] 

1. Speaking in nddles or ambiguously. 

This is a riddUinp merchant for the nonce; 

He will be here, and yet he is not here : 

How can these oontnudoties agree? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., U. 8. 67. 

2. Having the form or character of a riddle; 
enigmatical; puzzling. 

Every man Is under that complicated disease, and that 
riddling distemper, not to bo oontefit with tho most, and 
yet to be proud of the least thing he hath. 

Donas, Sermons, v. 


sids 

He laogh'd as Is bis woot and aiisw«'d me 
In fiddlino triplets of old time. 

T sany se a , Oomlng of ArUnu. 

3. Divining; interpreting; gaessing. 

Much she mus'd, yet could not oonstme It 
By any ridling skill, or commune wit. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. zL 64. 

riddlixigly (rid'ling-li), adv. In the manner of 
a riddle ; enigmatically; mysteriously. 

Though, like the pestilence and old fasliion'd love, 
RiddUn^y it catch men. Damns, Sating U. 

riddlingB (rid'lingz), n. pi, [PI. of riddling, 
verbal n. of riddle*^, t».] The coarser jpart of 
anything, as grain or ashes, which is left in the 
riddle after sifting ; sifting ; screenings. 

She . . . pointed to the great bock of wash, and rid- 
dlings, and urowti hulkage (for we ground our own com 
always). R. D, Elaeikmore, Loma Doone, zxxii. 

ride (rid), v . ; pret. rode (formerly also rid), pp. 
ridden (formerly also rUl), ppr. riding, K ME. 
riden (pret. rod, rood, earlier rad, pi. riaen, ro- 
den, pp. riden), <. AB. rlda?i (pret. rad, pi. ridon, 
pp. naen), ride on horseback, move forward (as 
a ship or a cloud), rock (as a ship at anchor), 
swing (as one hung on a gallows), = OPries. rioa 
s D. rilden, ride on horseback or in a vehicle, 
slide, as on skates, = MTjG. LG. riden =r OHG. 
ritan, move forward, proceed, ride on horse- 
back or in a vehicle, MHG. riten, G. rciten, ride, 
= loel. ritha = Sw. rida = Dan. ride, ride; 
orig. prob. simply *go,' ^travel' (as in the de- 
li ved noun roan. In tne general sense ‘a way*) ; 
cf. OIr. riady ride, move, rtadami, I ride, Gaul- 
ish redo (> L. rheda, reda, rseda), a wagon. 
Hence ult. road^, raid, bed-ridd<9//.] I. intrann. 

1. To be carried on the back of a horse, ass, 
mule, camel, elephant, or other animal; spe- 
cifically, io sit on and manage a liorse in mo- 
tion. 

Boves an hakanoi bcstrtt. 

And in his wei forth a rit. 

Reves qf Ilatntoun, p. 61. (MattiweU.) 
And yet was he. wheroso men wentc or riden, 
Founde on the bestv. Chaucer, Trollus, L 473. 

And lastly came cold February, Bitting 
In an old wagon, for he could not Hde, 

Spenser, F. Q., Vlf. vii. 43. 
Brutus and Gaasius 

Are Hd like madmen through tho gates of Rome. 

Shak.y J. C., lU. 2. 274. 

2. To be borne along in a vehicle, or in or on 
any kind of conveyance ; be carried in or on a 
wagon, coach, car, balloon, ship, palanquin, bi- 
cycle, or the like ; lienee, in general, to travel 
or make progress by means of any supporting 
and moving agency. 

So on a day, fadur and heo 
Redun yn a schyppo yn the see. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 88. f. 144. (HaUiwdl.) 
Wise ruinblna, . . . 

Unto her Cocli reinountlng, liome did ride. 

^nser, F. Q., IV. liL 61. 
Be 't to fly, 

To swim, to dive into tho Are, to ride 

On the curl’d clouds, to thy strong bidding task 

Ariel and all his quality. Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 101. 

3. To be home in or on a fluid ; float ; speoifl- 
cally, to lie at anchor. 

Thanks to Heaven’s goodness, no man lost I 

The ship rides fair, too, and her leaks in gootl plight. 

FUAoher (and another), Sea Voyage, L 8. 
This we found to be an He, whore we rid that ntoht. 

CapL John Smith, Works, n. 224. 
They shall be sent in the Ship Lion, which rides here at 
Malamocoo. Howett, Letters, L L 86. 

I walk unseen . . . 

To behold the wandering moon 
Rtdkig near her higheat noon. 

Maton, II Fenseroso, L 6& 

4. To move on or about something. 

strong as the axletree 
On which heaven rides. 

Shak., T. and C., 1. 8. 67. 

5. To be mounted and homo along; hence, to 
move triumphantly or proudly. 

Disdain and soom ride sparkling in her eyea. 

S%ait.7Mnoh Ado, Ui. 1. 51. 

6f. To be carted, as a convicted bawd. 

Ill hang you both, you rasoals ! 

I can bnt ride. Massinger, Oily Madam, iU. L 

7. To have free play; liave the upper hand; 
domineer. 

A brother noble, 

... on whose fooUsh honesty 
Mypraottoesf^easy ! <8AaXr., tear, L 2. lOR 

8. To lap or lie over: said especially of a rope 
when the part on which the strain is brought 
lies over and jams the other parts. Hamersly. 

(Tare must he taken not to raise the headlo, or headlea 
too high, or too much strain will he thrown upon ihe raised 
ihrms, and the reault will be that the weft threads pill 
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mriip or fMi o?ir oioh odhor, and the orO offoot vOl bo 
oboomrable on both torflMOi of the cloth. 

A, Rarlott, WeoYhig, p. 414. 

9. To serve as a means of travel ; be in con- 
dition to support a rider or traveler: as, that 
horse ridetf well under the saddle. 

Honoit mao, will the water Hdef 

Joek Q'th^Side (Child's Ballads, VI. 86)l 

10. In surp., said of the ends of a fractured 
bone when they overlap each other. 

When a fracture is oblique there will probably be some 
shortening of the limb from the drawing up of the lower 
portion of the limb, or riding^ as it ia called, of one end 
over the other. Bryamt, Sui’gery (8d Atner. ed.), p 817. 

11. To climb up or rise, as an ill-fitting coat 
tends to do at the shoulders and the back of 
the neck — Rtdiaf oonunlttss. 'Bee eommiftoe.— Rid- 
ing interests, in SoolU law, interests saddled or depen- 
dent upon other interests : thus, when any of the claimants 
in an action of multiplepoinding, or in a process of ranking 
and sale, have creditors, these creditors may claim to be 
ranked on the fund set aside for their debtor; and such 
claims are called riding tnferesto.— ThS devil rides on 
aflddlestlok. see dsvd.— To ride and tie, to ride and 
go on foot alternately : said of two persona Sec tlio first 
quotation. 

Mr. Adams discharged the bill, and they were both sot- 
ting out, having aimt^l to fids and Ue: a method of trav- 
elling much used by persons who have but one horse be- 
tween them, and Is tiius performed. The two travellers set 
out together, one on horseback, the other on foot. Havf 
as it generally happens that he on horseback outgoes him 
on foot, the custom is that when he arrives at the distance 
agreed on, he is to dismount, tie his horse to some gate, 
tree, post, or other thing, and then proceed on foot, when 
the other comes up to the horse, unties him, mounts, and 
gallops on ; till, having passed by his fellow-traveller, he 
likewise arrives at the place of tying. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews, it 2. (Davies.) 

Both of them [Garrick and Johnson] used to talk pleas- 
antly of this their first Journey to London. Garrick, evi- 
dently meaning to embellish a little, sold one day in my 
hearing, We rode and tied" 

Boswell, Johnson, I. v. (1787), note. 

To rldo a portlaitt (naut, ), to l i« at anchor with the lower 
yards lowered to the rail : an old use.— -To ride at aaOhOT 
(naut.). 8ee anehor. 

After this Thomas Duke of Clarence, the King's second 
Bon, and the 1^1 of Kent, with competent Forces, entred 
the Haven of Blulce, where they burnt four Bhips riding at 
Anehor, Baker, Chronicle^ p. 162. 

To ride At the ring. Boerinj;!.— Torldebodkln. bcc 
bodJkni, -’To ride eaey (naut), said of a ship when she 
does not pitch, or strain her cables.— To irlde nard, said 
of a ship when she pitches violently, so as to strain her 
cables and masts. — Tb ride In the maxTow-bone ooaoh, 
to go on foot [Blatig.l— To ride OUtt, to go upon a mili- 
tary expedition ; enter military service. 

From the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he lovede cbyvalrie. 

Chaucer, Gen. Fit>l. tb 0. T., 1. 46. 
TO ride over, to domineer over as if trampling upon ; over- 
ride or overpower triumphantly, insolently, or roughly. 

Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads. 

JPs. Ixvl. 12. 

Let thy dauntless mind 
Btill ride in triumph over all mischance. 

Shak,,»nen, Vl.,iU.8.1H. 

To ride ronghihod, to pursue a violent^ stubborn, or 
selfish course, reganlless of consequences or of the iwin 
or distress that may be caused to others. 

Henry [VIII.I, in his later proceedlngr^ rode roughshod 
over the constitution of the (muroh. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 894. 

The Chamber had again been riding roughshod over His 
Majesty’s schemes of army reform. 

Lowe, Bismarck, 1. 288. 

To ride metir. nutys.^To ride to hounda, to take 
part in a fox-liunt; speoiflcally, to ride close behind the 
nounds in fox-hunting. 

He not only went straight as a die, but rode to hounds 
instead of over them. Lawrence, Guy Livingstone^ iii. 

To ride upon a oowletaffl. Bee eotOstaf. «8vil 1 and 
a. The effort has been made, in both England and America, 
to confine Hde to progression on horseback, and to use 
drioe tor progression In a vehicle, but it has not been alto- 

8 ether successful, being chaokod by the counter-tendency 
> use drive only where the person In question holds the 
reins or where the kind of motion is emphasiied. 

We have seen that Bhakespearei, and Milton, and the 
translators of the Bible, use drive in connection with char- 
iot when they wish to express the urging it along; but, 
when they wish to say that a man is IMrne up and onward 
in a chariot^ they nse ride. 

Jl 0, White, Words and Their Uses, p. 198. 
The practice of standard authors is exhibited in a lib- 
eral list of oitationB, and proves the imputed Americanism 
to ride (Instead of to drwe) in a cani^ to be " Queen's 
Bngllsh,” although there remains a nice distinction — not 
a national one— established by good niage, between rid- 
ing in a carriige and driving in a oairisge- 

Amer. Jour. PhOdl., IX. 498. 

n. frond. 1. To sit on and drive; be car- 
ried along on and by: used specifically of a 
horse. 

Keither shall he that tideth the horse deliver himself. 

Amof IL 16. 

He dash'd acroM me— mad, 

And maddening what he rode, 

Tsfmgnmt Holy GniL 


Hot tnfrMnmitly the bm will Hde a log down the oar- 
rent as feanaiily, and with as little danger of upsetting 
Into the water, as an old and well-practioed river-driver. 

8L Nieholae, XVIL 684. 

2. To be carried or travel on, through, or over, 
others . . . ride the olr 
In whirlwind. MUton, P. L., IL 640 . 

The rising waves . . . 

Thunder and flash npon the stodfast shores, 

TiU he that Hdes the whirlwind checks the rein. 

Cowper, RetireintMit. 1. 5!t6. 
This boat-shaped roof, which is extremely graceful and 
is repeated in another apartment, would snimoBt tliat the 
imagination of Jacques Cmur was fond of ridxng the waves. 

U. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 86. 

8. To do, make, or execute by riding: uk, to 
ride a race; to ride an errand. 

Bight here selth the frensoh booke that, whan the 
kynge Arthur was departed fro Bredigati, he and the 
kynge Ban of Benoyk, and the l^ge bcMtrs of Gannes, 
his liroUier, that thei rode so her ioumes till thoi com to 
Tarsaldc. MeHin (£. £. T. 8.), ii. 202. 

And we can neither hunt nor ride 
A tony on the Boottish side. 

iSboff, Marmfon, i. 22. 

4. To hurry over; gallop through. 

He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt ; he knows 
not the stop. Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 119. 

6, To control and manage, especially with 
harshness or arrogance ; domineer or tyrannize 
over: especially in the past participle ridden, in 
composition, as in priest-riaden. 

He that suffers himself to be ridden, or ilirough pusil- 
lanimity or BottlBhness will let every man bHffic him,t8hall 
1)c a common laughing stock. 

Burtoth Anat. of Mol., p. :i84. 
And yet this man [Ambrose], such as wo hoar ho was, 
would have the Emperor Hde other people, that hiiuRolf 
might ride him, which Is a common trick of ulinost all 
eccloslasticB. MUUnh, Ans. to SalmasiuM, ill. 

Bui ss for them [scorners^ they knew better things than 
Ut fall in witli the herd, and to give themselves up to he 
ridden hy the tribe of Levi. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, 1. v. 

What chance was there of reason being heard in a land 
that was klng-rfdden, priest-rfdden, poor-ridden ! 

Charlotte Bronte, Bhirloy, iv. 


roadi, raid,'] 1. A journey on the back of a 
horse, ass, mule, camel, elephant, or other ani- 
mal: more broadly, any excursion, whether on 
the back of an animal, in a vehicle, or by some 
other mode of conveyance : as, a ride in a wagon 
or a balloon; a ride on a bicycle or a cow- 
catcher. 

To Madian lond wento ho [Balaam l^his tide. 

Qenetie and Exodus (£. E. T. a), 1. 8960. 

“ Alai^" he said, **yoar ride has wearied you.” 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. A saddle-horse. Grose, [Prov. Eng.] — 3. 
A road intended expressly for riding; a bridle- 
patif; a place for exercise on horseback. Also 
called riding. 

This through the ride upon his steed 
Goes slowly by, and this at speed. 

M. ArnUd, Epilogue t4> Lessing's Laooohn. 

4. A little stream or brook. [I*rov.Eng.] — ^^6. 
A (Msrtaiu district patrolled by mounted excise 
oflletirs. — 0. In printing, a fault caused by over- 
lapping: said of leads or rules that slip and over- 
lap, of a kerned tyj-te that overlaps or binds a type 
in a lino below, also of a color that impinges 
on anotlier color in prints of two or more colors, 
rideable, u. Boo ridohlv, 
rideau (I’e-do'), w. [< F. Hdeau. a curtain: see 
riddle''^, ] In fort , , a small elevation of earth ex- 
ttmded longtliwise on a plain, serving to cover 
a camp from the approach of the enemy, or to 
give other advantage to a post,, 
ridelt, Seo riddtv^, 
rident. An obsolete preterit plural of ride, 
rident (n'dent), a, (< Ii. riden{t-)s, ppr. of W- 
(tm (> It. ridrre = Hp. reir = Pg. rir = Cat. 
rinrer = Pr. rir, nre = F. rirc), laugh. Hence 
(from L. riderc) arridc, deride, ridiculous, risi- 
ble, etc., also riant (a doublet of rident).] timil- 
ing broadly; grinning. 

A smile BO wide and steady, so exceedingly ridetU, in- 
deed, as almost to be ridiculous, may bo drawn ui»op the 
buxom face, if the artist chooses to attempt it, 

Thackeray, xowcuinos, xxiv. 


6. To carry; transport. [Local, U, H.] 

The custom-house license Kos. of the carts authorised 
to ride the merchandise. 

Laws and Begulations Cwdoms Inspetters, etc., p. 48. 
ntdtfig the fklr, the ceremony of proclaiming a fair, por- 
formedby the stewanl of a court-baron, who rode through 
the town attended by the tenants.— Riding the marches. 
See maroAi .— To ride A hobby, to pursue a favorite the- 
ory, notion, or habit on every possible (Kscasion. Bee hibbyi . 

It may look like Hding a hobby to death, hut T cannot 
help suspecting a wooden origin for it [Ra] Rant temple]* 
J, Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 426. 

He must of course be naturally of a rather sttitiidtnls- 
ing turn, fond of brooding and srKiiiting and riding a 
theological tuMy. N. A. Rev., 4 'XX. 189. 

To ride droult or the drenit. 8ee circuit. - To ride 
down, to overthrow, trample on, or drive (»ver in riding ; 
hence, to treat with extreme roughness or insolence. 

We hunt them for the beauty of their skins ; 

They love us for It, and we ride them dmm. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 


ride-officer (rid'oFi-seV), n. An excise-officer 
who makes his rounds on horseback; the of- 
ficer of a ride. 

rider (ri'<l6r), n, [< ME. riderv, rydare, < AS. 
riderc, a rider, cavalryman, knight (= OFrios. 
riddtr = D. rijder =r MLCi. liddcr =: OHG. ritdre, 
Mild, ritserc, ritcr, ritter, a rider, knight, 0, rei- 
ter, a rider, ritter, knight, = Ic(d. rithari, rithc^ 
ri, later ritidari = 8w. riddare, knighl., rytiare, 
horsoman, trooi>er, r= Dan. ridder, knight, ryU 
ter, horsoman, rider, knight), < ridan, ride: see 
ride. Of. ritter, reiter (< (I.).] 1. One who 

rides; particularly, one who rides on the back 
of a horse or other animal; specifically, one 
who is skilled in horsemanship ami the manage. 

Ac now is Keligioun a ridere and a ronnere aboute. 

IHers PUvwman (A), xl. 208. 
lire horse and his rider hatli ho thrown into the sea. 

Ex. XV. 1. 


To Tide down a sail, to stretch the head of a sail by 
bearing down on the middle.— To ride down a stay or 
backstay (nauL), to oome down on tlie stay for the pur- 
pose of tarring ft. — To rldS OUt, to keep afloat during, as 
a gale ; withstand the fury of, aa a storm : said of a vessel 
or of her crew. 

He hears 

A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears, 

And yet he Hdes it out. Shak., Pericles, iv. 4. 81. 

The fleet rode out Uio storm in safety. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Tsa., IL 8. 

To ride shanks* mare, to walk. [fk^ihNi.]— To ride 
the hrooeet. Bee 6roow.— to ride the great horset, 
to practise harsemanshlp in the fashion of the time. 

Then comes ho [Prlnco of Oraiigoj abroad, and goes to 
his Stables, If It be no Sermon-day, to see some of his 
Gentlemen or Pages (of whose Breeding he is sovy care- 
ful) Hde the great harm. UowHl, l^tt ers, I. I. 10. 

He told me he did not know what travelling was miod 
for but to teach a man to Hde the great hurst, to jabber 
French, and to talk against passive obedience. 

Addison, Tory Foxhuntor. 


To rldo thO high horse. See to mount the high horse, 
under AotmI.-- T b ride t^ line, see line-riding. 

Even for those who do not have to look np stray horses, 
and who are not forced to ride the tine day in and day out, 
there Is apt to be some hardship and danger in being 
abroad dunng the bitter weather. 

T. Roosevelt, The Centuiy, XXXV. 669. 


To rldo tho Spanish maro (naut.), to be put astride 
of a bom witli the guys eased off when the vessel is In a 
seaway : a piinisbmont formerly in vtHlue.— TO tide tho 
Wild marot, to play at see-saw. 

With that, bestriding the mast, f gat by little and little 
towards him. after such manner as boys are wont, if ever 
you saw that sport, when they ride the wild mare. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 11. 


A’ 


Hdes the wttdmare with the boys. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., IL 4. 268. 


ride (rid), n, [< ME. ride sr G. ritt ss loel. reith 
B Sw. Dan. ridt; from the verb : see ride, e. Of. 


Well could he ride, and often men would say, 

“ Tliat horse his mottle from his rider takos.^' 

Shak., Lover's (kjmplaint, 1. 107. 
The weary steed of Pidleas floundering flung 
His rider. Tennyson, Pcileas and Ettarre. 

2t. A mounted reaver or robber. 

In Ewsdal^Eight and Forty notorious Riders are hung 
on growing ’Treos, tliu most fatnoiis of which was John 
Armstrong. Drummond, Works, p. 99. 

3. Formerly, one who traveled for a mercantile 
houHe to collect orders, money, etc.; now called 
a traveler or (hi the United states) drummer. 

They come to us as riders in a trade, 

And with much art exhibit and persuade. 

Craobe, Works, II. 68. 

4. In hori., a budded or grafted standard or 
stock branching from a main or parent trunk 
or stem. — 6. A knight. fArchaic.] 

He dubbed bis youngest son, tho ACtheling Henry, to 
rider or knight Freeman, Noriiinji ( 'onquest, IV. 471. 

6. Any device straddling Homething; something 
mounted upon or af inched to something else. 
Especially —(a) A small piece of platinum or aluminium 
set astride of the beam of u balance, and moved from 
or toward the fulcrutn in dotennining results requiring 
weights of the utmost delicacy, (h) A small piece of pa- 
per or other light siibstancu pinoed on a wire or string to 
measure or mark distance. 

We measure tho distance between the two [nodesl and 
out the wire so that its total length shall be a multiple 
of this length, and then we proceed to find all the nodes, 
and mark tncin by paper riders. Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXV. 678. 
(e) Anything saddled upon or attached to a record, docu- 
ment, statement, etc., after its supposed completion ; spe- 
clfloally, an additionsJ clause, as to a bill In Congress. 

Vholes finally adds, by way of rider to this declaration 
of Ms principles, that as Mr. Carstone is about to rejoin 
his reglroent, perhaps Mr. C. will favour him with an ma 
der on his agent for twenty pounds. 

DUskens, Bleak Bouse, ixxlx. 



rider 

The proputed amendmont had boen frivon by the pre- 
vious nctloti of the House, » rfder provbiirifr for compen- 
aatlui) t4> distillers. The American, VI. 

Hut the PoclHc Mull and Ms friendn in ronfrritss did not 
despair, and Hueeoss came at last iiy u ridrr to the (lencml 
I'ost-tHllce npproj>riat.ioM bill jkihhimI hy t'oiigress, Febru- 
ary IK, 18(i7. ConffrenHiunal Itecord, .\X1. 7770. 

(d) In printing, a eylliKlrlnil lod of Iron which in use rests 
on the top of an inK-mlh’r, and aids in evenly distrlbiitinK 
the Ink on this roller. {• ) A HiippleiiieiiUiry part of a 
qiiustloii in an examination, espeeditlly In the t’anihridge 
mathematical trip<»K, eonneeted with or dependent on the 
main question. 

Though the ridrrn wen- Joined to tlie propositions on 
which tiielr solution dej>ended, and though all these riflrrn 
were easy, very few of I lui pajiers were satisfactoiy. 

StHrnee, A I. Itt. 

(/) In a snakt' fence, a rail or stake one end of which rests 
on the ground, while the oilier end erosHesand hears upon 
the fenee-ruils at their angle of meeting, and thus holds 
them in place. M^tcal, S. | 

7. Ill mhihtfi, H voiuHtone, oruKiini- 

lar iniprci?]iji.lioii oC tln» walls adjacent, to t,ho 
voin. [North of Mrifc. ininiiij? districtH.] 

In AUt4in the eoidents of the unuri^nctlve parts of 
veins are ohielly di'serllied iw dowk ana rider. The former 
Is a brown, friidde, and soft soil ; tin.' latter a hard shiny 
mutter, varying iniieh in eoloiir, hardness, and other char- 
acteristics. Sigmith, Mining Districts of Alston Moor, 
I Weardule, and 'L'eesdalo, p. 108. 

8. Otin of a hoHok of iiitorior ribs fixed oeea- 
Hioimll.v ill a sbiji’s hold, ooposito to some of tlio 
priiKopal timbers, to whien they are bolted, and 
reaifliiuii' from the keelson to tlie beams of the 
lower tleek, to streiiHt.heii the frame. — 9. A 
piece of wood in a ((uri-<*arriajfe on wliicli tin* 
side pieces rest. — 10. A i?ohi coin formerly cur- 
rent in tlie Netherlands: so called from its ol>- 
verse type boiiif^ 1 he fij^ure of a horseman. The 
■pecluiun nerc (llustraiwl was struck iiy Dhnrles of Eg- 
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tldienle 


2. Any extended protuberanee; a projeotinir tjmw oraM iBmiiiwIljr Mm io^Ifdtad AmI 

line or atrip ; a lon« and narrow pile eloping at “STtom 

t he sides ; specifioally, ft long elevation of land^ Down, wore set njn on a bare fidgad hone, with their legs 


t up on a bare ridged horse, with their legs 
tied under his belly, and trotted off to gaM. 

N, and g., 7th ser., VIJ. 448. 

2. In carinate; costate; bavini' ri^es 
or carinflB on a surface, generally lon^tudinal 
ones. When the ridges run crosswise, the sur- 
face is said to be transversely ridged, — 8. Ris- 
ing in a ridge or ridges ; ridgy. 

The sharp clear twang of the golden obords 
Runs up the ridged sea. IVnngson, Sea* Fairies. 


or the summit of such an elevation; an ex- 
tended bill or mountain. 

Etch to the frosen ridg^ of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabltatile. 

8hak., Kloh. II., 1. 1. 64. 

The siiow-wbite rulgt 

Of carded wool, which the old man bad plied. 

Wordeuforth, The Brothers. 

3. In agri,f a strip of grtmnd thrown up by ii 
plow or loft between furrows ; a bed of ground 
formed by furrow-slices running the wliole ridge-drill (rij'dril), n. In agti.^ a seed-drill 
length of the field, var 3 dng in breadth accord- adapted to sowing seeds upon the rid^s of a 
iiig to circumstances, and divided from another listed field. Compare list*, n., 10, and listing^ 
by gutters or oijen furrows, parallel to each plow, , 

other, which last serve as guides to the hand rldge-flllet (rij'fil^etl, n, 1. In arch,^ a fillet 
and eye of the sower, to the reapers, and also bOTweentwo depresHions, as between two flutes 
for the application ofmanures in a rei^ar man- of a column. — 2. In founding, the runner, or 
ner. In wot soils they also serve as drains for principal channel. K IT, Knight, 
carrying off the surface-water. In Wales, for- ridge-fiarrow (rij'har^d), n. In agri,, a harrow 
merly, a measure of laud, 201 feet. hinged longitudinally so that it con lap upon 

1^ ee the lltel plough, the largo bIm^ the sides of a ridge over which it passes. K, 

The rti/gee forto enhance. H, Knight, 

roHarfiux, iiuBboiidrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 42. fi^e-hoe (rij'ho), w. A horse-hoe operating 
Thou watereat the ridgee tliereof abundantly : thou aet* on the same principle as a ridgo-plow, 

‘ of which 

uncer- 


tlust the fun-owB thereof. 

4. The highest part of the roof 


. ridgel,rid(^‘(rij'el‘-il),n. [Also Wo (of 

of a building ; ridfjel may lie a dim. form), rigsie; onmn ^ 



specifically, the meeting of the upper ends of 
the rafters. When the uppcT enda of the rafters abut 
agalnat a horlsontnl piece of timber, it la called a ridge- 
judge hIho donot«R the intornal angle or nook of a 
vault. Hee cut under rnf\f. 

6. In/orf., the highest portion of the glacis, pro- 
ceeding from the salient angle of the covered 
way. — 0. Ill anat and zoiiL, a prominent bor- 
der; an elevated line, or crest; a lineal protu- 
berance : said esiiecially of rough elevations on 
bones for muscular or liguinentous attachments : 
as, tlie superciliary, occiiiital, mylohyoid, con- 


Ohvente. Krvene. 

Rider of Chnrk'K of litfinont, Duke of Oel<lfrl:iiui.-- IJritihh Museum 
»Si/c of the ori^'iikil.) 

mont, Duke of fiolderlaiMl (HlxtiMMitb e.eiitury), and weigha 
nearly TiU gmliia. 'I'lie imine wna hIho given to a gold coin 
of Heotliiiiu, iMHiiod by .iiiiiiCH VI,, worth about 82. 

111h mouldy niont*y ! llalf-a- dozen ridere, 

Thai cannot ait, but Htumpt font to tiieir Niiddlea. 

Jimu. and Ft. 

Bush-rider, in Auatralia, a eroao-eountry rider; one who 
can ride horaeH over rough or dmigerouH ground ; nlao, one 
who can ride irnperfeetly broken liorauH. 

An excellent /uM/nriVfer, if not n flrHt-elnaa rough-rider, 
there were few homeH lie roiiUl not back with a fair cliuiiec 
of remaining in the Btuidle. 

A. ('. Grant, Hugh Life In QneenBlaiul, 1. 2(12, 

Rider keelson, see keei»m.’ Rlder*8 bone, un exusto- 
bIh at tlie origin of the adductor longUB. Also eullod drill 
6enr.-- Rider trUBB, an oai'ly form of tram truHH, eomnosed 
of H eHBt-ii'on upi>er eliord, wrought-iroii lower cliora, and 
vortical posts of cust-inui, and diagonal hraocM of wrought- 
iron. 

ridorfid (ri'dord), a, [< rider + -f f/-.] Cany- 
inp;aridcr; Hp(*eilically, Juiving riders or stakes 
laid across I he burs, as a snake fence. [Ijocal, 
U. K. J 

The feneoH are generally too high to jump, being UBiially 
what are called Htaked and ridrrrd fenceB. 

Tritnuui liintk of Sjuvrie, p. 49. 

ridorlOBS (rlMer-h's), a. [< rider + dess.^ 
Having no rider. 

He caught fi ruferlrm horae, and tlie cornet moiiriUNl. 

//. Kingdeji, KavoiiHhoe, llv. 

rider-roll (rl'dcr-rdl), w. A sefiantle addition 
made to a roll or record, Hee rider, f\ (c). 

ridge (rii), V, [< ME. rigge, rggge ; also with- 
out assibilation rig, rgg, rug (> E. dial, rig), < 
AS. hnfcg, the baek of a man or beast , = MI). 
rugge, 1 ). rug = OLG. ruggL UhG.rugge = OHO. 
hrucei, hruehi, riteki, MHG. rurke.' riieke, G. 
riickvH = leol. hrgggr = Sw. r}fgg = Dim. ryg, 
the back; cf. Iv,'t^oeen, skin, back.] 1. The 
back of any animal ; especially, the upper orpro- 
jecting part of the back of a rjuadruped. 

All l» rede, RHibe and rigge^ 

The bak blodeth usenn the iKirdo. 

lliAg Rimd (E. E. T. S.X p. 202. 
HIb ryche robe he to rof of hid rigge nuked, 

And of H hepeof iiakcB he hitie in the myddes. 

Alliterative I*neme (ed. Morris), ill. 879. 
There tlio jiore preseth hlfor the riche with u pakkc at 
hlsruf/f/e. Piere Phuman(U), xiv. 212. 

On the other Hide of the aloes, not fifteen paoe$ from 
iiH, I made out the honia, neck, and the ridge of the hack 
of a treiuendouB old hull. IIarjier*s Mag., IiXXVIl. 186. 


tain; of. Sc. riglan, rigland, rig-toiddie, a na^^, 
a horse half-castrated, riggot, an animal half- 
castrated.] A mule animal with one testicle 
removed or wanting. Also ridgcling, ridgling, 
O Tityrus, tend my herd, and Bee them fed, 

To morning paatureii, evening waters, led ; 

And 'ware the Libyan ridgiVe butting bead, 

Pryden, tr. of Vlrgira PaBioralB, ix. 81. 
Judging or ridgil ... is still iiiied in TenneBsee and 
the VVest, . . . but has been corrupted into r^nol, and 
would-be correct iicople say ariginai. 

Trnne. Amer. PhOol. Aee., XVII. 42. 

dylar, etc*., ridgcit^-^7, A sucicession of small ri^elet (rij'lot), w. [< ridge + -let] A little 
processes along the small abaft the hump of a ridge. Enctfe. lirit,, 1. 268. 
sperm-whale, or the top of the back just for- ridgeling (nj'ling), n. [Also ridgling; appar. 
ward of the small. The ridge is thickest just < ridgel + Same as ridgel, 

around the hump. Hoe strag-whale, — 8. One ridge-pieco (nj'pes). w. Same as ridge-pole, 
of the several linear elevations of the lining ridge-plate (rij'plat), n. Same as ridge-pole, 
membrane of the roof of a horse’s mouth, more rldge-plow (rij'plou), n. In anri,, a plow hav- 
commonly called bars. Similar ridges occur ing a double mold-board, used to make ridges 
on the bard palate of most mammals. ^ Bicipital lor planting or cultivating certain crops and 
Dental ridge a thick ridge of for optming water-furrows. Also called rtdmwflr- 
oplthellom Just over the spot where the future dental nlow 

rfdge:pole (rij'pSl), ». The. Wl or timberat 
ridge. Haine aa MsTlohyold ridge. Bee the ridge of a roof, into which the rafters are 

Neural rtto, uaerieB of enlargemento along fastened. Also called ridge-plate or ridge-piece, 
the bordera of the medullary plates, from which Uie dorsal u,,,, rnnf 

apinal nervoa originate More commonly called neural roo^-W^pple Pine. See 

crart. ObUque ridge Of the trapertum, Of the Ulna. rldgerCnj'^jr), w. 1. That which makes a ndge 
See chliaue.-^ Falaune, pectineal, peotml, ptery- or ridges. 

•“SiiJSS;,! a Bra»M ridim or m\<maet extotidlng below to form a 

Rldge-roll, a batten with a rounded face, over which ■tniill itito whloli the Heed la dronTMMl 

the BheaUiifig of lead or otlior metel l» bent on the ridges LXTI iRi 

and hips of a roof. A1 b» called ridge-batten,--- BtigilUa, ’ * ’ 

superciliary ridge, see the adjectives.— Temporal 2. Bame as ridge-hand, Ualliwell, 
ridges. See tempo^ Knee (under line'i), and cut under rldgO-rOOf (rij'rfif), w. A raised or peaked roof. 


L< 

I. trans. 


'• Tyggen ; from the noun ; 
ws. To ( 


see ridge, w.] 

cover or mark with ridges ; rib. 
Though all thy bain 

Were biiatles ranged like those that ridge the hack 
Of chaf'd wild boors, or ruffled porcupines. 

Mahm, S. A., 1. 1187. 
A north-midland shire, dusk with moorland, Hdged with 
nuMiiitain : this I see. Chariotte lironlr, .lane Eyre, xxviil. 
Ridged Sleeve, a aleere worn tiy women at the middle of 
the seventeenth century, puffed in longitudinal ridges, 
n. intrans. To rise or stretcli in ridges. 

The Biaoay, roughly ridging eastward, shook 
And almost overwhelm'd her. 


tral rope of an awning, usually called t.he back- 
bone, (h) The rope mongthe side of a ship to 
which an awning is stretched, (c) One of two 
ropes running out on each side of the bowsprit 
for the men to hold on by,— 2. A ridge-band. 

Burselle, a broad and great band or thong of strong 
leather, dro., fastned on either side of a thill, and bearing 
npoii the pad or saddle of the thlU-horae: about London 
it ia called the ridge-rape. Catgrave. 

ridge-stay (rij'sta), n, Bame as ridge-band, 
Halliwell, 

ridge-tile (rij'tsi), n, in arch,, some as orown- 

Hlc, 2 . 


Tennymn, Enoch Arden. n. See ridgel. 

ridge-band (rij'band), n. That part of the har- ridging-grass (rij'ing-grAs), n. A coarse grass, 
ness of a cart-, wagon-, or mg-horse which goes Andropogon (Anatherum) bicomis, of tropical 
oyer the saddle on tho back. Amerfca. [West Indies.] 

ri^e-beam (rij M>n), «• In cani., a beam at rldglug-plow (rij'ing-plou), «. Same as ridge- 
the upper ends of the rafters, below the ndgo ; pioi^ 

a cro^-plat«. A. Iff. Knight ' nitellng (rij'ling), n. Same as ridgel. 

rIdge-^net(nj'boii),n. i<UE.rggge.bone,rig- ridgy(nj'i), a. [< ridge + Bising in a 

rng^ riJS, or ridges; ridged. 


= OHQ. hruckipein, ruceiveini, MHG. riickehein 
= Sw. rygghen = Dan. rygheti), backbone, spine, 
< hrgrg, back, + ban, wne.] The spine or 
backbone. 

Ho ryde thay of by reaonn bl the rygge bmm 
Eueiidoii to the haunche. 

8{r Gawaj/ne and the Green Knight (£. £. T. S.), 1. 1844. 
I would fain now aee them rolled 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Headlong cast, to break theii' ridge- 
Bome. B. Jenem, Masque of Oberem. 

ridCfed (rijd), a. [< ridge + -cd^,'] 1. Having 
II ndge or back ; having an angular, projecting 
backbone. 


Faint, laay waves o'eroreep the ridgy aaniL 

Crabhe, Works, XL 10. 

Scant along the ridgy land 

The beans their new-born ranks expand. 

T, Wartm, The First of April. 

ridicnlelf (rid'i-kfll), a. [< OP. (and P.) ridi- 
cule s= Bp. ridicule =s Pg. ridiculo ss It. ridieolo, 
< L. ridiculus, laughable, comical, amusing, 
absurd, ridiculous, < ridere, laugh: see rident 
Cf. ridiculous,^ Ridiculous. 

That way (e. g. Mr. Edm. Waller's) of qnihling with 
aenoe will hereafter growe as mnoh out of fashion and be 
aa ridicule aa qnibling with words. 

Aubrey, Livea, Samari Batler. 


ridtenltt 

ridi 01 ll»l (rid'i-kfa), fi. [Earlymod. E. 
s 8p. ridUmlo m It* ridieoloy mockery, < L. ri- 
dieuhmt a jest, neut. of ridieulmf ridiculous : 
see ridiculous,'} 1. Mocking or jesting words 
intended to excite laughter, with more or less 
contempt, at the expense of the person or thing 
of whom they are spoken or wntten; also, ac- 
tion or gesture des^ned to produce the same 
effect. 

Whoe'er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides Into verse, and hitches In a rhyme, 

Sacred to ridicule his whole Uf e long, 

And the sad burthen of some merry song. 

Pope, Imlt of Horace, 11. 1. 70. 

Foote iKMuessed a rich talent for ridicule, which tinted 
vividly the genius lor satire that shone within him. 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. v. 

2. All object of mockery or contemptuous jest- 
ing. 

They began to hate me likewise, and to turn my equi- 
page into ridicule, Fielding, Amelia, ill. 12. 

8 t. Bidicuiousiioss. 

It docs not want any great measure of sense to see the 
ridicule of this monstrous practice. 

Addition, Spectator, No. 18. 

At the same time that I see all their ridicuiee, there is 
a douceur in the society of the women of fashion that 
captivates me. H. Walpole, To Chute, Jan., 1706. 

sByn. 1. Derision, mockery, gibe, Jeer, sneer. Seesafo’rv, 
ludteroue, and banter, v. 

ridicule^ (rid'i-kul), v , ; pret. and pp. ridiculed, 
ppr. ridiculifM, [< ridioule\ ».] , I. i/raus. To 
treat with ridicuhj; treat with contemptuous 
merriment ; renresent as deserving or con- 
temptuous mirtih ; mock ; make sport or game 
of; deride. 

I've known the young, who ridicul'd his rage. 

Love's humblest vassms, when oppress'd with age. 

Orainger, tr. of Tibullus, i. 6. 
sByn. Deride, Mock, etc. (sec taeinl). Jeer at, scoff at, 
scout; rally, make fun of^ lampoon. See the noun. 

n. intraus. To bring ridicule upon a person 
or thing; make some one or something ridicu- 
lous; cause contemptuous laughter. 

One dedicates in high heroic pnNie, 

And ridicuiee beyond a hundred foes. 

Pope, Prologue to Satli'es, 1. 110. 

ridicule*'^ (rid'i-kul), n. [= F. ridicule, c.orrup- 
tion of rdticule,’] A corruption of reticule, for- 
merly common. 

ridiemer (ridM-ku-16r), n. r< ridicule^ 4*.-<;rl.J 
One who ridicules. Bp, Atterhury, Sermons, 
1. ix. 

ridiculizet (ri-dik'u-liz), V, t, [< F. ridicuUser, 
turn into ridicule, = Sp. Pg. ridiculizar; as ridi- 
cule^ + -t;rc.] To make ridiculous; ridicule. 
My heart still trembling lest the false alanns 
That words oft strike-up should ridicidize mo. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xxUi. 833. 

rldlcnlOBity (ri-<lik-u-l 08 'i-ti), H . ; pi. ridiculotii- 
tj<»(-tiz). [= Jt, fidicoHmUl ; < L. ridiculosuft, 

laughable, facetious (see ridiculous), + -ity,] 
The character of being ridiculous ; ridiculolis- 
uess; hence, anything that arouses laughter; 
a jest or joke. 

Shut up your ill-natiired Muses at Home with your 
business, but bring your grmd-natured Muses, all your 
witty Jests, your By-words, your Banters, your Pleasantries, 
your pretty Sayings, and all your IHdiculostUee, along with 
you. AT. Bauey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 120. 

ridiculous (ri-dik'^-lus), a, [< L, ridiculus, 
laughable, ridiculous: see ridiculed a.] 1. 

WoHhy of ridicule or contemptuous lau^ter; 
exciting derision ; amusingly absurd; prepos- 
terous. 

Those that are good manners at the court are as ridie- 
uloue In the countiy aa the behaviour of the country is 
moat mockahle at the court. 

Shalt., As yon TJke it, iU. 2. 47. 

2t. Expressive of ridicule ; derisive ; mocking. 

He that sacrifleeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, his 
offering is rid< 0 ti/ou«; and the gtfU of u^nat men are not 
accepted. Eocliia zxxiv. 18. 

The heaving of my longs pnwokes me to ridiculout 
■mlling. Shak., L. L. J... iii. 1. 78. 

8. Abominable; outrageous; shocking. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

A Nasarlte in place abominable 
Vaunting my strength in honour to their Dagon ! 
Besides, how vUe, contemptible, ridiculoml 
What act more execrably unclean, profane? 

Milton, S. A.,L186L 

In the South we often say, "That's a Hdieulmte affair,” 
when we really mean outrageous. It seems to bo so used 
aometimei In the North. 

I'ram. Amcr. Philol. Act., XVII. 43. 

This [fidioidotitl is used In a very different sense in 
some counties from Ita original meaning. Something very 
indecent and improper is understood by it: as, any violent 
attack upon a woman's chastity is called “ very ridiculcuc 
bshavtonr''; a very disorderly and lU-oonduoted house is 
ilco called a "ficUctitoiM one.” UeJHumU. 
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A man once Informed me that the death by drowning 
of a relative was "moat ridiMilcM.” 

H, and Q., 7th ser., IX. 45:{. 

■■Bsm. 1. Funny, Laughable, etc. (see ludicroua), absurd, 
preposteroua faroloaL 

ridlcnloUBty (ri-dik'u-lus-h), adv. In a ridicu- 
lous manner; laughably; absurdly. 
ridiCttlOUBllCBB (ri-dik'u-lus-nes), u. The char- 
acter of being ndioulous, laughable, or absurd, 
riding^ (ri'ding), n. [< ME. ridinyc, rydynye ; 
verbal n. of ride, v.'\ 1. The act of going on 
horseback, or in a carriage, ete. St‘e ride, r. 
Hpecifioally — 2t. A festival procession. 

Whan thar any ridyng was in Chepe, 

Out of the shoppe thider wolde he lepe, 

Til that he haade al the sighte yseyn. 

Chaucer, Cook's Tale, 1. 13, 

On the return of Edward I. from his victory ovct the 
Scots in 1298 occurred the earliest exhibition of shows 
eonneoted with the City trades. These processions were 
in England frequently called ridittge. 

A, W, Ward, Eng. Drtmi. Lit., I. ho. 

3. Same as ride, 3. 

The lodge Is . . . built In the form of a star, liaviiig 
round almut a gsiden framed into like points: and beyond 
the garduti ridinge out out, each answering the angles of 
the lodge. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

The riding of tllO wltdh, the nightmare. IlaUi ufelL 
riding*^ (ri'ding), n, [rrop. the loss of 

f/Tbeing prob. due to tho wrong dmsion of the 
compounds North-thriding (corrupted to Morfh- 
ridiuy), South-thriding, Kast-thriding, West-thri- 
ding; < Icel. thrithjungr (= Norw. tHdjuug), the 
third part of a thing, third part of a sniri*, < 
thrithi (= Norw. tri^c) =s E. third: see third.'\ 
One of the three districts, each anciently un- 
der the government of a reeve, into whicli the 
county of York, in England, is divided. Tinsc 
ore called tho North, EaM, and Weei Ridinge. The sanns 
system uf division exists also In Linoolnsbiro. eennsyU 
vaida also. In tho earliest portion of its colonial blstor.x, 
was divided into ridhigs. 

Gisltorne is a market town in tho west riding of the 
county of York, on the borders of J.aiu:asbliv. 

Quoted ill Child'e liaUads, V. 159. 

Lincolnshire was divided into three parts, Lindsey, 
Kestevoii, and Holland ; Lindsey was siibillvidud into three 
ridinge, North, West, and Houth. 

StuWw, Const. Hist., 4 45. 

riding-bittB (ri'ding-bits), n, pi. The bitts to 
whicli a ship’s cable is secured when riding at 
anchor. 

riding-boot (ri'ding-bot), n, A kind of high 
boot worn in riding. 

With such a tramp of his ponderous riding-lnedM as in iglit 
of itself have been audible in the remotest of the seven 
gables, he advanced to the door, which the servant pointed 
out. Hawthorne, Seven Cables, i. 

riding-clerkt (n'ding-klArk), w. 1. Ameroan- 
tilo traveler. Jwp, J>ict.-^2. Formerly, oiio of 
six clerks in Cliaiieery, each of whom in his 
turn, for one year, kept the controhnenl-liooks 
of all grants that passetl the great seal . Tho six 
clerks were superseded by the clerks of records 
and writs. Bapalje and JMwrvnce, 
ri ding -day (ri'ding-dti), w. A day givou np to 
a hostile incursion on horseback. Sroft. 
riding-glove (n'ding-gluv), n. A stout , heavy 
glove worn in riding; a gauntlet. 

'i’he walls were adorned with old -fashioned lithographs, 
principally portraits of country gentloineii with liigli col- 
mrs and tiang-glooee. The Century, XXX VI. 12.3. 

riding-graith (ri'ding-grath), n, Hw graith. 
riding-Mbit (ri'ding-hab^it), w. See habit, r>. 
riding-hood (ri'ding-htid), w. A hood used by 
women in the eighteenth century, and nerlinjm 
earlier, when traveling or exp<»sed to the wtJii- 
ther, the use of it depending on tho style of 
head-dress or coiffure in fashion of the time. 
Good housewives all the winter's rage despise’, 
Defended by the disguise. 

Gay, Trivia, i. 210. 

riding-boUBOt (ri'ding-bous), n. Kamo as rid- 
ing-school. 

riding-light (ri'ding-lU), w. A light hung out 
in the rigging at night when a vessel is riding 
at anchor. Also called stay-light. 
riding-maBk (n'ding-mask), n. A mask used 
by ladies to protv<*t the face in riding, 
riding-mastor (ri'ding-mAs^t^r), n. A teacher 
of the art of riding ; specifically (niilit . ), one who 
instructs soldiers and officers in tho manage- 
ment of horses. 

riding-rimet (r!'ding-rim), w. \ form of verse, 
the same as tho rimed couplet that goes now 
under the name heroic verse, it was introduced into 
English veniflcatloii by Chaucer, and in It ore composed 
most of the "Canterbury Talcs. " From the fact that it was 
represented as used by the pilgrims in telling these tales 
on their Journey, it received the name of riding-rime; but 
it was not much used after Chaucer's death till the close 
of the sixteenth century. In the sixteenth century it is 
fhMiuenttj contrasted with rime-royal (which see). 


liladaiento 

1 had forgotten a notable kinde of lymo, eolli'd ryding 
rime, and Uiat is suohe as our Mayster and Father c.'hau- 
cer vsed in his (^nterhurie Tales, and In diners otlier de- 
lectable and light enterprises. 

Gatevigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (ed. .\rber\ 4 lU. 

riding-robe (ri'ding-iob), u. A rola* worn in 
riding; a riding-habit. 

Kilt who comes in Hitch haste in riding-robcef 
What woman-post is this? Shak., K. John, i. 1. 217. 

riding-rod (ri'ding-rod), u, A Hwitch or light 
cane uscmI as a whip by o<|iieHlrianH. 

And If my Itvs were two such riding-rod*, . . . 

And, to his shape, were heir to all this land, 

Would 1 might never stir from iilT this idiice, 

I would give it every foot to liave tItiM face. 

Shak,, K. John, 1. 1. 140. 

riding-Bail (riMing-Hal), n. A triangular sail 
bout to tlio mainmast and slipetod down aft, 
to steady a vessel wdien head on to the wind, 
riding-school (ri'ding-skrd), n. A school or 
place where the art of riding is taught; spe- 
cifically, a military scliool to poi’fect troopers 
ill tho niamigemciit of their horses and the use 
of arms. 

ridi^-skirt (viMing-sk^^rt), n. 1. The skirt of 
a rTiling-habit. — 2. A separate skirt fastened 
around tho waist over the other dress, worn by 
women in riding. 

riding-speart (nMiug-sper), «. A javelin. Pals- 
grave. (1 la Hi well.) 

riding-suit (nMing-sut), n. A suit adapted for 
riding. 

l*rovlde nn? presently 
A ritling euit, no costlier fliaii would fli 
A franklin's wife. Shak., Cymheline, III. 2. 78. 

ridi^-whip (vlMing-hwip), u. A switch or a 
wiiip wit-h a short lash, used liy riders, 
ridoito (ri-dot'o), n. 1 = F. ridotte, < It. ridotto, 
a retreat, resort, company, etc. : see redout*^.^ 
1. A house or lull I of imblic. entertainment. 

They wont to tim Ruiott4i ; - 'tls a hall 
\V here people dance, and sup, uiid dunce again ; 
its proper name, perluips, were a masqued hall, 

But that 'h of no imiHirtaiiue to luy strain ; 

''J'is (on n Hinaller futaie) like our Vanxhull, 

Excepting that it can't be spoilt by rain. 

Byron, Beppo, Ivtii. 

2t. A company of persons met iogeiber for 
amusement; a socinl assembly. — 3. A public 
entortainmi'iit devoted to music and dancing; 
a dancing-party, often in masquerade. 

Tlio nuiHked balls or HidoUoe in ('arnival are held In the 
Imperial ]>a1aeo. Wraaall, (k>urt. of Berlin, II. 289. 

To-night there! is a iiium|uenu1e at Itanelagli for him, a 
nluy at ('ovtMii (Jurdeii on Monday, and n ridotto at the 
I lay market. Walpole, Lettei'S, 11. 24. 

4. In music, uii HiTaiigement or rediicfion of a 
Tiiece from tho full score, 
ridotto (ri-ilot'd), r. #. [< ridotto, a.] To fre- 
quent or hold ridottoK. | Rare. | 

And heroines, whilst 'I was tho fashion, 

Ridotto' d on the rural plains. 

Ctrwper, Uotroat uf Aristippus. 

riot, u. An old siiclling of ryeK Ex. ix. 32. 
rlebeckite (re'bek-it), n. [>ium€*d after E. Rie- 
heeh.~] A silicate of iron and sodiiun, belong- 
ing to the anqdiibolc* group, and corri'spouding 
to acmite among tho pyroxonos. 
riedet, U. A Mi<ldle Englisli variant of reed^. 
rief, w. See rvep. 
rie-graSBt, n. Huim* us rye-grass. 
riem (rem), n. [< D. riem, a thong: see Wwi2,] 
A rawhide thong, about 8 feet long, used in 
South Africa for hitching horses, for fastening 
yokes l.o the trek-iovs^ and generally as a strong 
cord or binder. Also spelled rmm. 

He rose siiddeidy and walked slowly to a beam from 
which an ox riem hung. Loosoiiing it, he ran a noose In 
one end and then doubled it njund IiIh arm. 

Olioe Schreiner, Story of an African Farm, i. 12. 

Riemann'B function, surface. See function, 
surface. 

riesel-iron (re'zel-i^^^m), «. A sort; of claw or 
nipper used to remove in’egularities from the 
edges of glass whore eiil, by the dividing-iron 
(which see, under iron). 

RleBlixU^ (res'ling), //. [d. rivssling, a kind of 

grape.]" Wine madi^ from t.lie Kieslitig grape, 
and best known in the variety made in Alsace 
and elsewhere on the upper Rhine, it keeps many 
years, and is considered exc.uptiunaliy wholesome. A good 
Kiesling wine Is made in California, 
rietbok (ret'bok), n. [< D. riethok, < riet, as E. 
reed^, + bok = E. huck^.'] The roedbuck of 
South Africa. Klcotragm arundinaceus. 
riOVer, n- Same as reaver. 
rifaciinento (re-fu-chi-men'to), w. ; pi. rifaci- 
menu (-ti). 1< It. rifaeimenh, < rifare, make 
over agaiti, < ML. refacere (L. refieere), make 
over again, < L. re-, again, -irfacere, make: see 
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fact, Cf. rrfeet.'] A romakinK or reSRtabliBh* 
ment: a term moHt eoraniouly applied to thopro- 
O60B of recasting literary works ho as to adapt 
them to a chang(ul stale or ehangod circum- 
Btances; an adaptation, aw when a work written 
in one ago or country in inodilied to suit the cir- 
cumstanccH of aiioth(?r. The term ih ajjplied in 
an analogous sense to musical com fxwi lions. 

What man of taato and fooIliiK can tsndure fifadfiunUit 
hannonlea, abrldgnicntH, expurgated uditiuiiB? 

Macaulay^ llusweirH Johnaoii. 

ShakuHjNiare’M earliuHt workK were iiiidouhtedly rifaei- 
mcnli of the plays of IiIh lu edeceHSorB. 

Dycp, N<»te to Greeny Int., p. 37. 

rife^ (rif), a. r< MM. rij\ rifr^ rivt\ < AH. r(/e 
(occurs Imt once), abuiidaiit., = OI). ri/cc, 
abundant, coi)iouK, =r MLtJI. LG. Ww, abun- 
dant, inunilicenl, = lt*el. n/r, abundant, mu- 
nificent, rijlifjr, large, munificent, = OSw. rij\ 
rife. (?f. Icel. m/b, hestow, lYfi/iV, tt giver.] 1. 
Great in quantity or number; abundant; .plen- 
tiful; niimerouH. 

TJmt e.itie wer Hiire men aeit for too keepe, 

Willi iiiiel) i-iall uruie redy Umi tight, 

With at ling of urublaat dr. arehera ryft. 

Almiumicr v/ Macedoine (E. E. T. B.), 1. 208. 
The men who have given U» one eliaracter life 
And ohjective exlsteiiee are not very rife. 

LnweU, Eabie for OlUca. 

2. Well supplied; uboimding; rich; replete; 
filled : followed by with. 

WhoHe life w'as work, whoHU language life 
With rugged maxiiiiH hewn from life. 

Tennywtn, Death of Wellington. 


Our Hwelliiig aetlona want the little leaven 
To make them with the sighed-for lileaMlng rife. 

Jonee Very^ Puema.p. 74. 

3t. Easy. 

with Gods it iH rife 
To geuo and hertuie hrciith. 

PiUienham, Arte of Eng. J'oeaie, p. 78. 


Hath iilrnoBt Inde aught bettor than his own? 

Then utiiioat Inde ia near, anti rife to gone. 

lip. Hall, Satires, ITT. 1. fit). 


4. Prevalent; current; in common use or ac- 
ceptance. 

To be ciiinbrid with cotietoiifi, by eustome of old, 

That rote Is A ranklst of all the rif syns. 

/Jeetruetum of Troy (E. E. T. ».), 1. 11776. 


Errors are inflnile; and follies, how universally rife! 
even of the wisest sort. G. Harivy, Four l.otters. 


That grounded nnixitn, 

So rife and eelehmted in the mouths 
Of wisest moti. Miltom, H. A., 1. 800. 


6t. Publicly or openly known; hence, manifest; 
plain; clear. 

Adam ahrnid. and sag that wif, 

Name he gnf hire dat is ful rif; 

Issa was fiire first*) name. 

GencKie ami Kxodus (E. E. T. H.X 1. 282. 


Even now the tumult of lomi mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my listtinlng ear. 

Milton^ <?ouiua^ 1. 203. 

rife^t (rif), adv. [< ME. rife; < ri/e't, a.] 1. 
Abundantly ; plentifully. 

1 prcBse a grape with stork and stryf. 

The Itede wyii rcimeih ryf. 

Holy Hood (E. E.T. H.), p. 186. 
In trihulaeioiin y regne niooro rijf 
Gfttymes than in disport. 

Poliiical PoeiM, etc. (ed. FurnivallX p. 158. 

2. Plainly; clearly. 


hi till wJtt thou maist kiiowe riJf 
That merci possith rl^t wlsnes. 

Hvmiie to yirt/in, ete. (K. E. T. S.X p. 98. 

8. Currently; commonly freipiently. 

The Pestilence doth most rife/tt infeet the clearest com- 
plection, and the iluterpiller eleaiieth vnU) the ripest 
Iruite. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit (ed. ArherX 89. 

rlfeat, ff. An obsolete form of n/vL 
rifely (nf'li), rw/r. ME. r////, riJUehe (= Icel. 
rifliga ) ; < rife^ -h -/v-.J In a rife manner, to) 
Plentifully: ahuudanOy. 


There launehit I to laund, a litlc for oso, 

Kostid me r^dy, ricclilt my scluyii. 

HeetrueHon of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 13149. 
(fi) ITevaleiitly ; currently ; widely. 

The word went wide how the maydo was 3eue 
RifMohe thiirth>oiit rome. 

Wmiarn qf }*aleme(E. E. T. 8.X 1. 1472. 

rifeness (rif'nes), «. The state of being rife. 

rifflf (rif), w. [< ME. *ri/. < AH. hHf = OS. 
hrifsz OPries. rif ref =s OHG. href, ref, belly. 
Cf. midriff.’] The belly ; the bowels. 

Then came his good sword forth to act his part^ 

Which pierc'd skin, ribs, and rife, and rove her heart 
The head (his trophy) from the trunk he outa, 

And with it back unto the shore he struU. 

Legend of Captain Janet. {HaUiwtU.) 

riff^ (rif), ». [Seem*/’i.] If. An obsolete form 
of rce/l.— 2. A rapid or riffle. See riffU^. [Lo- 
oal| u. S.] 


The lower aide of large, looaa atonea at the rM or dial- 
low places in atreama; the rook amid the foamuif water; 
... in all these places they (freah-water sponges] have 
been found in great abundance. 

Pop. 8ei. Mo., XXXIV. 711. 

rifPt, w- An obsolete form of reef^. 

riffle^ (rif '1), n. [< Dan. rifle, a mxiovo, channel : 
Bee rifled, n.] 1. In mining, the lining of the 
bottom of a sluice, made of blocks or slats of 
wood, or stones, arranged in such a manner 
that chinks are left open between them, in 
these chinks more or leas quicksilver is usually jilacod, 
and It is by the aid of this arrangement that the particles 
of gold, as they ore carried downward by the current of 
water, are arrested and held fast. The whole arrange- 
ment at the bottom of the sluices is usually called the 
rifflet. In the smaller gold-saving machines, fonuerly 
iriuoh nsed, as the cradle, the slats of wood nailed across 
the bottom for the pui^se of detaining the gold are called 
riffle-hart or sinmly rifkt. 

2. A pioco of plank placed transvorBoIy in, and 
fastened to the bottom of, a fish-ladder. The rif- 
fles do not extend from side to side, hut only about two 
tltinls across. If the first rtfllc Is fastened on the right 
side of the liox at right angles to Its side, it will extend 
aliout 30 inches across the box : the next, about 4 feet 
above, will be faatoned on the left side of the box ; the 
next, about 4 feet aliove, on the right side; and so on al- 
ternately until the top is reached. The water passing 
into the top is caught by the riffles and turned right and 
left by them until it reaches the stream below. Rllfles 
furnish the fish a resting-place in scaling a dam. 

3. In eeal-engraving, a very Hmall iron disk at 
the end of a l^ol, used to ilevelop a high polish. 

riffle*^ (pil'l), «• [Appar. a dim. of riff^, prob. 
aMRociated with rippieX] A ripple, as upon the 
surface of water; lienee, a rapid; a place in a 
stream where a swift current, striking upon 
rocks, produces a boiling motion in the water, 
njoeal, U. fi.] 

riffle-bars (rif'l-barz), n. pi. In mining, slats 
of wood nailed across the bottom of a cradle 
or other small p:old-wasbttig machine, for the 
pur]K)se of detaining the gold ; riffles. 

riffler (rif '16r), w. [< rifffe\ riflc% groove, + -or^ . 
Cf . G.riffeUfeile, a riffle-file, a curved file CTOOved 
for working in depressions : seo riffle^.] 1, A 


kind of file with a somewhat curved extremity, 
suitable for working in small depressions. 

The riJfUtrt of sculptors and a few other flies are curvi- 
linear in ilielr central line. Encye. BrU., IX. 160. 

2. A workman who uses such a file, especially 
in metal-work. 

xifflraff (rif'raf), n. [Early mod. E, rifficraffe; 
< ME. rif and raf, every particle, things of 
small value, < OF, rif el raf ne lay lairra 

^f ny raf, he will leave him neither rif nor 
raf» — Cotjpavo), also rifle rafle {^^on n^y a 
laisne nc rifle ne rafle, they have swept all 
away, they have left no manner of thing be- 
hind them” — Cotgrave), rif and rw/ being half- 
riming quasi-nouns reduced respectively from 
OF. rifler, rifle, ransack, spoil (see lifted, v.), 
and raffkr (F. rafter), rifle, ravage, snatch 
away; see raffle^, Cf. OTt. rajfola, rnffola, “by 
riffraffe, by hooke or erooke, by pinching or 
scrayiing” (Florio).] 1. Scraps; refuse; rub- 
bish; trash. 

Tt is not Ciceroes tongue that can peerco Uielr armour 
to wound the body, nor ArchimtHles prlckes, and llnoa, 
and circle^ and triangles, and rhoinbinx and rife~rafe 
that hath any force to drive them hacku. 

Gonon, Rchoole of Abuse (lfi79X {UaUiwdl.) 

You would inforce upon us the old riffe-raffe of Haniui, 
and oilier monasticall roliques. 

Milton, On Def. of Huinh. Romonst. 

*' La, yes, Miss Matt," said she after seating me in her 
splint-bottom chair before a rif-raftiTe. 

The Century, XXXVII. 989. 

2. The rabble. 


Like modem prlxe flghti^ they drew together all the 
scum and rifraf, u well as the gentry who were fond of 
so-called sport 

J. Addon, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne, 1. Slfi. 


Almaok’s, for Instance, was far more exclusive than the 
Court JHfraf might go to Court ; but they could not 
got t> Almaoka, for at its gates there stood, not one angel 
with a flery sword, but six in the shape of English ladles, 
terrible in turbans, splendid In diamonds, magnlflcont in 
satin, and awful iu rank. 

IT. Bssant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 114. 


3. Hport ; fun, HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] 
rille^ (ri'fl), t’. ; pret. and pp. rifled, ppr. rifling. 
[< ME. riflen, < OF. rifler, rifle, ransack, spoil ; 
with frou. suffix, < Icel. hrifa, rifa, grapple, 
seize, pull up, soratoh, grasp, akin to hrifm, 
rob, pillage, nrifn, plunder.] I, trans. 1. To 
seize and bear away by force; snatch away. 

TUI Time shall rifle ev'ry youthful Onoe. 

Pope, XliMi, L 41. 


2. To rob; plunder; pillage: often followed 

by o/. 

**Ones,** qnath he, **ioh was yherberwed with an hep of 
chapmen ; 

Ich a-ros and rifled here males [bags] whenne thel a reate 
were.** Pien Plowman (C), viL 280. 

If. said, as touchyng the peple that ri/led yow, and the 
doyng thereof, he was not privy therto. 

Patton Lettert, 1. 158. 

The city shall he taken, and the houses rifled. 

Zeoh. xiv. 2. 

The roadside garden and the secret glen 
Were rifled of bhelr sweetest flowers. 

Bryant, Sella. 

3t. To raffle ; dispose of in a raffle. 

I have at one throw 
Bifled away the diadem of Spain. 

Luet'e Dominion, v. 1. 

n. intrans. 1. To commit robbery or theft. 

Thither repair at accustomed times their hsrlots, . . . 
not with empty hands, for they be as skilful in plokiiig, 
rifling, and filching as the upright men. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 21. 

2f . To raffle : play at dice or some other mme 
of chance wherein the winner secures stiskes 
previously agreed upon. 

A rifting, or a kind of game wherein he that in casting 
doth wrow most on Uie dyce takes up all the monye thM 
Is layd downe. Nomendator (1686), p. 293. (UaUiiM.) 

We'll strike up a drum, set up a tent, call people to- 
gether, put crowns apiece, let 's rifle for her. 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

rifle^ (ri'fl), V.; pret. and pp. rifled, ppr. rifling. 
[< Dan. rifle, rifle, groove {riflede sdtler, fluted 
columns: cf. rifle, a groove, flute), =s Sw. reffla, 
rifle {reff etbima, a rifled gun), < rive (for *rife), 
tear, s Hw. rifva, scratch, tear, grate, grind, ss 
Icel. rifa, rive : see rivci, and ef. rivet. Cf. G. 
riefe, a furrow (< LG.), riefen, rifle; and see 
riffle^.] I, trans. 1. In to cut spiral 

grooves in (the bore of a gun-barrel). Grooves 
are now in universal use for smalf-armB, and for the most 
part are used in ordnance. Hmall-arms are rifled by a 
cutting-tool attached to a nnl and drawn through the bar> 
rel, while at the same lime a revolution on the longitudi- 
nal axis Is Imparted to the t(M)1. Rifled cannon are rifled 
by puiliing through their Imres a cutting-tool mounted on 
an arixir that exactly tits the bore. See rifling-machine. 
2. To whet, as a scythe, with a rifle. [Local, 
Eiig. and New Eng.J 

II. intrans. To groove firearms spirally along 
the interior of the bore. 

The leading American match-rifle makers all rifle upon 
the same plan — vis., a sharp continual spiral and very 
shallow grooves. W. W. Oreener, I'bo Gun, p. 148. 

arifle'^ (ri'fl), n. [Short for rifled gun : see 
V. Cf. 8w. reffetbossa, a rifled ^n. The Dan. 
riff el, Sw. rifle, a rifle, are < K.J 1. A firearm 
or a piece or ordnance iiaving a barrel (or bar- 
rels) with a spirally grooved bore, spirally grooved 
gun-barrels are of German origin ; some authorities think 
they were invented by Gaspard Kollner of Vienna, In 
1498; others regard Augustus K otter of Nuremberg as 
the originator, tiio Invention, according to these writers, 
dating between 1600 and 1620. Straight grooves were 
used in the fifteen tb century, but their purpose was sim- 
ply to foim recesses for the reception of dirt and to aid in 
cleaning the gun. Spiral grooving has a distinct oblect 
beyond this, nuiiioly, to impart to the projectile a rotation 
whereby its flight is rendered more noarly accurate— the 
prliiclpfe being that when the center of gravity in the 
bullet does not exactly coincide with its longitudinal axis, 
as Is noarly always the case, any tendency to deviate from 
the vortlcu plane including that axis will, by the constant 
revolution of the bullet, be exerted in all directions at 
right angles with Its geometrical axis. A variety of shapes 
in the cross-sections of the grooves have been and are still 
used. The number of grooves is also different for differ- 
ent riflen^ as is the pitch of tlie spiral — that iiL the dis- 
tance, measured on the axis of the bore, included by a sin- 
gle turn of the splrsl. The variation in small-arms in this 
particular is wide— from one turn in 17 Inches to one 
turn in 7 feet. In ordnance the pitch is much greater. 
Breech-loading guns began to appear in the first lialf of 
the sixteenth century, and were prolmbly either of French 
or German orkrln. ouch guns wore made in Italy in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. During the war of 
Independence In America, a breech-loading rifle invented 
by Major Patrick Forgusson, and known as the Fergusson 
rifle, was used; It was the first breech-loading carbine 
used in the British regular army. A great many breech- 
loading riflee have since appeei^. Muxsle-loadlng rifles 
have been superseded as mllltaiy arms by these guns, and 
to a large extent the latter have supplanted mussle-loaders 
for sporting arms. Many breech-loaders onco of impor- 
tance in American and European warfare have In their 
turn been superseded by imii^ved arms. Among them 
Is the onoe justly celebrated Frussian needle-gun. These 
improvements have culminated in the Windiester and 
other repeating arms, which admit of refined accuracy of 
aim with great rapidity of firing. The tendency In mod- 
em rifles is toward smaller bores and chambers. The 
most recent advance in this direction of improvement is 
of German origin (1889-9ui and coiisiats in making rifles 
of much smaller bore and less weight than have hitherto 
been used, with bullets of load and wolfram alloy having 
a specific gravity 60 per cent greater than that of the lead 
and antimony alloy of the common hardened rifle-bullets. 
The bores of guns with which experiments have been 
made are less than 8 millimeters In diameter. Some hav- 
ing bores only 4 miUlmeters (about | inch) In dlameUr 
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rlfld 


baTe triad with snrpriiliit InoiaftM of rugo and tf- 
feotlYMiow, on account of the dlmlnlibdd alr-miitanoo. 
SioliulTe of roMtlng rlflaa orniagaiine-siuiiu the princi- 
pal differenoei octwoan modem rifiei are in their breech- 
aotlona and their flrlng-iiieohauiim. Some of the more 
important of theie anuun are deecrlbed below. 

2. A soldier armed with a rifle : so named at a 
time when the rifle was not the usual weapon of 
the iufautry: as, the Koyal Irish Jiifles — that 
is, the 83d and 86th regiments of British infan- 
try.— AlUnl-Braendlin rifle, prior to 1880 the firearm 
of the Belffian government— Berdan rifle, a combination 
of the Alblnl-BraendUn and Uio Ohamepot rifiea (whlcli 
■ee). It la named after Ita Inventor, an American, Gen- 
eral Berdan. It has a hinged breeoh-bloek. which, when 
turned forward over the barrel, eztraota we apent car- 
tridge. A new cartridge having been inaerted, the block 
la cloaed, and fattened by a bolt anologoui to the cock of 
the Ohaiaepot r*'* -• • • ■ 

which drives t* 
the center of i 
in the Albini-Braendllti ran. Tlila rifle waa used in the 
American civil war, and waa at one time the adopted 
arm of the AuBHlaii government, which manufactured an 
improved pattern of tlie gun at ita arsenal at Tula. The 
arm la hence called in Europe the Berdan-Busaian rifle.— 
Beithlflr rlfls, a^rlfle (carbine 
adoptee* ‘ 
with a 


ger-plate and g\ 

hudied, and by which it la au] 
iMuiy. - Honry rspaat 



iblflr riflS, a rifle (carbine) invented by M. Berthier, 
ited for the French cavalry in 1890. It ia a bolt-gun 


box-momclne. capable of containing three oor- 
iringcB, whlcli u filled by means of oUpa or chargers, 
which ore then Uirown away. The oalib^ of the oaimiie 


ia 8 millimeters (.315 IncliX tlie weight of the bnllet 208 


grains, and the muaale velocity about 2,000 feet per second. 
— Brseob-loafllng rifle, in cfistlMction from tnueUeAoad- 
ing riflct a rifle tliat is charged at the breech instead of at 


fire oan be letalnlng four oartridges In the 

magailiieLby replacing the top cartridge after each dts- 
ohazge. The caliber of the Belgian Mauser Is .801 Inch, 
the weii^t of the ballet 919 grains, and the initial ve- 
locity ijm feet pw second.— rifle, a rifle using 
the Mlnid ball.— HUnfle-IoadllU: rifle, a rifle wliicli is 
charged or loaded at the muaale, os distinguished from a 
breooh-loadlng rifle.— FetlKKly-lIgrtilil rifle, a breech- 
loading milititfy firearm, made at Providence, Aliode 
island. It Is a modIfloatioD of ilie English Martini- 
Henry rifles and waa used by the annies of 'J'urkey and 
Humanla.— Peabody rifle, the first breech-loader which 
used a dropping breeoh-biocl^lvoted at the rear end 
above the azla of the bore. The operating lever is also 
the triner-gnard, and Is connected with tlie block in 
inch manner that pressing it forward pulls downward the 
front end of tlie blook, thus rendering it impOBslblo to Jam 
the block by any expansion of the cartridge at the base, 
aa aometimes has occurred in rifles wherein the whole 
blook slides downward below the bore. This breech-ac- 
tion appears to have been the foremnner of the breech- 
actions of theMartlnl,Wettley-RlchardB,8winbiirne, Stahl, 
Field, and other arms that have appeared since 1802 
(tlie year in which the Peabody rifle was first submitti^d 
lomulta^ tests at the United States amcnat in Waters 
town) — Itomf wf tftn rlfliL an arm once extensively used 
in the annies of the United States, Franco, Denmark, 
Anstrio, Italy, China, Egypt, and many South American 
governments. The bore has been made eitlier to take a 
bottle-necked cartridge, bm do the Martliil-Henrv and some 
expresB-rifles, or a Beraati cartridge. The breecii-ai'.tlon of 
the earlier patterns has been oritioisiul us lacking Holi<l- 
ity, but no other military rifle has ever provcil more gen- 
erally satisfactory in use. The oonatructioii is rcinarkably 
simple. The breech-action of earlier patterns consisted 
mainly of two pieces— a combined brecch-plece and ex- 


tbe ronzsle.— OhaAMpot nflo, a French modifleation of 
the Fnisslan needle-gun (which see). Tlie barrel lias four 
deep grooves with a left-handed instead of a right-handed 
spiral, tills direction being chosen to counteract the dis- 
turbing effect of the pull-off on the aim. The self-con- 
suming cartridge was originally used, but, this causing 
the gun to foul quickly, the ami has liceii adapted to the 
use of inetalllo cartridges.— Double llflo, a double-bar- 
reled rifle. Such rifles iiave hitherto been used only aa 
sporting guns.— EnflOld rlfl^ a tnuxzle-loadlng gun for- 
merly inanufoctuied by the English government at En- 
field. The gun in its original fitmi is still used by native 
regiments in India, but it lias liecii converted into a 
breech-loader, and Is called the Snider Enfield" or 
“Snider rifle.'* It is, except in Indio, now superseded.— 

BzpreM-rifle. See ea^sss, tk, 6.— Franootto-Mar- 
tlnl rifle, a gun having tlie Martini breeoh-action with an 
important modifleation by M. Froiicotte of Lll»ge, whereliy 
the l(K!k-meolianisra may lie, for cleaning, all removed at 
once from below, by taking out a single pin from tlie trig- 
uard to which Uie lock-work is wholly at> 


jly of two pieces— a combined brecch-plece i 

tractor, and a hammer breech-bolt. Bach of these parts 
works u)Mm a strong oenter-pln with a breech-liolt to back 
up the breeoh-pieoe, and a spring holds the latter till the 
hatntiier falls. The action has, however, been much im- 
proved In later models, and the earlier defects removed. 
Uhebreech-hlook is actuated bya side-lever, luid it is locked 
independently of the hammer. Itis provided witli a pow- 
erful and durable extractor, and tlie lock-mechauism is 
both simple and strong. The principle of the Reming- 
ton-Lee rifle was adopted by the Mvernnient of Great 
Britain in 1889 in the Lee-Metforu.— Repeating rifle, 
a rifle which con be repeatedly iire<i without stopping to 
load.— Book and rabbit rifle, a small broech-loading 
for short r “ “ “ 


sporting rifle, used only for short ranges.— Baloon rifle, 
a small, smootli-liore, breeoh-Ioadlug gun, ineongi nuusly 
y barrel, and used for rangCH 


irted 111 the breech-action 
le, a gun ill which a maga- 


zine for cartridges extends under the entire length of the 
iiarrel, and holds fifteen cartridges. It can be fhed thirty 
times per minutj^ including the time necessary to supply 
the magazine. Ihe Winchester rifle has superseded this 
arm, which was one of tlie weapons used in the United 
Htates aniiy daring the American civil war.— Higb-pow- 
erad, low^powerod rifles. Bee pouwred.— Xrag-Jor- 
genson rifle, the military sniall-arm used by Denmark 
otiil Norway^and, in an Improved form, by the United 
States. See united Statee 7na//(m'ne-ri>Ie.— Lebelrlfle, the 
rifle adopted for the French infantry in 1880. It is a liolt- 
gun with a tubular magazine holding eight cartridges un- 
der the barrel. The caliiier is 8 mniimeters (.815 inchX 
the weight of the bullet 208 grains, and the initial velocity 
2,078 feet per second. The ammunition supply for em'ii 
man is 120 rounds.— Lee-Ketford xlfle, the mogasim*- 
gun adopted in 1889 for use in the English army. It is 
also known as the Lee-Speed, and la nearly identical with 
the Kemiiigtoii-Leo. It is a bolt-gun, and has a detach- 
able box-magazine, which, however, is not entirely sep- 
arated from the gun, but when withdrawn from its seat 
is secured to the guard-swivel by a short chain. Tlic mag- 
azine has a out-off, so that tlie gun may be used as a 
Hlngle-loader and the magazlue held In reserve. The maga- 
zine of the Mark I gun holdz eight <au*tridgea, and that of 
the M ark 11 ten cartridges. The caliber of the Lee-Metford 
is .308 inch, the weight of the bnllet 216 ffrains, and the 
muzzle velocity 2,100 feet per second.— Lee nraigtat- 

pull rifle. See fTn * ^ ^ 

rifle, a repeatlni 

In 1888, and by 

bolt-gun having a fixed magazine-box Into which ii in- 
troduced from above, through the receiver, a metal packet 
holding five oartrld^ After the cartridges have been 
fad into tlie chamber, the packet falls to the ground 
through a cut in the bottom of the box. There Is no out- 
off, and the gun can be used only as a single-loader when 
the magazine is empty, llie caliber of the model of 1896 
is 6 millimeters (.284 inch), and the gun gives os initial 
velocity of 2,526 foot per second.— Marfellll-HMIxy rifle, 
a rifle adopted by the English government, rifled on the 
Henry principle described under riJUng^^ and having its 
hreeon-aotlon that of Martini, in which the breech-block 
is hinged, and opened backward by pushing downward 
and forward a lever pivoted Just bock of the trigger-guard, 
which movement alsoantomaticoUy extrootethe oartrldge- 
oose. The gun hoe been slightly improved sinoe its adop- 
tion. It is now used with a coiled brass bottle-necked 
cartridge carrying a large charge of powder. It shoots 
accurately at 800 yards, liiit has a range of lAOO yards. 
It was superseded by the Lee-Metford m 1889.— MktOll- 
Ilfle, a flue, well-made arm used for match-shooting.— 
IfkIUMr XlM, a military rifle adopted by Belgium in 
w9 and by the Argentine Republic in 189L It is a bolt- 
gun, and the ms^urine-box, having a capacity of five 
oartridgee, is underneath the receiver and in front of the 
trigger-guard. The magazine is of the fixed type, but so 
arranged that it oan readily be removed for cleaning. 
It oan be charged tbuough me receiver with single oar^ 
trldgeiuer the five can be stripped at once from a metal 
clip. The <fllp Is pmhed out to the right as the bolt is 
doted, and does not form any part of the magaiine 
The gun has no out-OT, but a singlo-lMuUiiff 


named, having a strong heavy 

of from 60 to 100 feet. The caHrldge is a small cupticr coi 
charged with a fulminate. Such gnus ore princiiMilly used 
ill sliootlng'galleries or rifle-saloons. The best of tliese 

g uns shoot wlthremarkablti aeouracy, and hence arc colled 
y the French “carabines de precision."— Soh&eidar re- 
Mating Ilflei a gun having a reciprocating idock like the 
Shaips rlfl^ the block moving down vertically, instead 
of being pivoted on hinges and turning downward m in 
octlotis ox rifles of the Peabody type. It has a tubular 
magazine with a spring-cxiil feed extending under the bar- 
rel. Ilia breech-block iz depressed by moving an under 
lever downward and forward, and at the lowest position 
of tlie lever a cartridge is delivered rearward u|>oii the 
t<m of the blook. The lever is then moved back, thus 
lifting the cartridge into lino with the bon;, on arriving at 
which it is automatically thrust into the breech by a 
swinging cam on the left side of the hrocch-hlock. Tiiis 
cam also acts as the extractor when the breecii is again 
sned. A link ooniiectlng the lever and hammer cocks 


magoziue in the stock-butt, a peculiar and eflicicnt car- 
tridge-carrier, and a trigger unlike that in any oilier rifle, 
llie trigger is on the top of the grip of the stock, and is 

E ressea instead of pulled in firing. Turning over the 
reech-block and drawing it rearward cocks the gnn, and 
at the same time brings a cartridge Into position fur inser- 
tion ; closing the block thrusts in tlie cartridge, leaving the 

S u cocked ; pressing the trigger fires it. This Is one of 
e most simple and rapid of repeating arms. I'wenty-f1 ve 
well-aimed shots can be fired wlUi it by an exiH^rt In thiity 
seconds.— ShflXps rifle, a rifle having a nearly vertical 
breech-block slioing in a mortise liehind the fixed chamber 
in the Inurrel, and operated from below by a lover, widch 
forms the trigger-guard. This gun was used in the Ameri- 
oou civil war, and was also used to a very limited extent 
in the British oavalir. It has uow only historical Im- 
portance.— Boldar rifle, an Enfield rifle converted lnt<» 
a breech-loader. (Compare Enjitdd ri/k.) In the cliange, 
two inches in leninh or the breech was cut away at the 
top, and a slightly tapered chamber mode for the reception 
of the cartridge. A breech-block hingotl on the rigiit 
hand side was used to close the ojiening thus made, lids 
block closes down behind the cartridge and reoeiv<«i the 
recoil. Tlie blook Is opened, anti the cartridge pushed in 
by the thumb. A striker passes ttai'ough the breech-block, 
and transmits the blow ox the hammer to the fulminate. 
The general principle of the breech-aidion is uinoiig the 
earliest known in the history of breech-loading arms.— 
8op«r Ilfle, an arm having a side hinged swinj^g block 
like the Wendl (Austrian) liroech-loadliig rifle. The block 
is, however, operated by a lover situated on the side of 
the stock In a position whore it can be depressed by the 
thumb of the right hand, while the gun is at the shoulder, 
without moving Uie hand from the grip of the stock. The 
movement of the lover simultaneously opens the breecm- 
block. extracts the cartridge, carries liack the striker in the 
breecn-block, and places the hammer at full fwik. The 
cartridge is tnen inserted with the left hand, and on releas- 
ing the lever flrom prewuru the breech-block closes. The 
gun is then ready to Are. The possible rapidity of firing 
with this gun is probably greater than tliat of wy other 
breech-loMer not of the repeating class.— Bpnngflflld 
llflfl, a single breech-loader adopted and nianumctured (at 
Springfleld in Massachusetts) by the United States govern- 
ment prior to 1892. The breech-fermeture consists of a ro- 
tating breech-block and a locking-cam. It la fired by meana 
of a idde-lock and firing-pin.— Uflitad flfeatM BlfilMllMH 
adopted for tiie United States military ser* 
It is oonitauoted upon the KragJorgensen 


^opt< 


r sm, and Is the same in principle as the gnn used by 
Danish army, but is a great improvement upon that 
arm. The magairine is 
of the fixed type, and is 
wrapped partly around 
the receiver. (See the 
cuts.) It holds five cor- 
triilgcs, which are drop- 
ped In on the right 
and are driven to the 
left and finally upward 
into the receiver by a 
spring. There Is a cut- 
off which oonverts the 
rifle Into an excellent 
single-loader, so that 
the oartridges in Die 
magazine oan be held 
in reserve. Tlio bolt 
is a hollow cvlltidrioal 
piece of steel, having an 

mmbines within l^lf cut-oir; receiver; «, cxtroctor. 



United States Ma^'azine-riSe 
...nialr 

iV, auide-rib; f, eatc 


n.nialnsprina: SrliiKpin: r.bolt; 
■ * !-rib} f, aalc; ini' 


»» |£uius7*i«s> m r* Kaav » Jollower; 
carrier; A. hlngo-bar: *'• itiagaxiue- 
■ ' ’ ■ '^B-pIat ■ 


the firing and extract ing 

nieclianum and the support for the cartridge-head. 
iKiltslldes to the rearin a guiilc groove, and tiie " ‘ 
nitiiB is automatically cocked in the process, 
of the United Btates magazine-rifle is .80 iiioh, the weight 


dge-heod. Tlie 
tiieflriiig-appo- 
is. The caliber 



United States Matfuzine-rtfle. 

tf. Arina-pin; thuiiib>pieca; e, corkiiiK*piei.e ; (/, safety-lock; 
f, t, Imlt : J, hlucvc: i,*. ejector; A, tuutuspriuu ; extractor; y, 
striker; A. barrel; /, rhaniiier; m, iucktug-lug ; w, receiver; tf. mag- 
azine ; /, trigger ; y, ifuard ; r, sear. 


of the bullet Is 220 gi aiiis, and the initial velocity obtained 
is 2,000 feet per second. The poiititration In oak at three 
feet from the muzzle is from 10 to 24 Inches. The rifle Is 
furnished with a knife-bayonet.— United StAtei nUTF 
rifle, the rifle adopted for the United Btates naval service 
ill 1895. It is also Known as the Iaic straight-pnll rifle. It 
is a bolt-gun wJUi the peculiiirity that the bolt is drawn 
directly to the rear in loading without being turned, llie 
magazine ts of the fixed type, mid is placed in front of tlie 



• United States Navy Riflr. 

tf, caiU'lcvcr handle ; b, uun-lcvcr ; r, holt ; Aring-pin ; v, niaiii- 
spriug; X rerriver; g, barrel ; A, foilnwrr; i, elcvalor-ann ; k, trig- 
ger-gnnnt ; t, trigger ; m, sear ; h, sear-spring ; o, stuck ; /, magoalne ; 
y, elevuiur-sprliig ; r, Imrrel-eover ; jr, plstorgrip ; f, cnainlier. 


giiard under the receiver. The magazine is charged from 
H clip holding five cartridges, and there is no cutoff. The 
gun 18 thertdore rather a repeating than a magazine arm. 
If the magozlno be not charged the gun can be used as a 
siiigle-lrraiier. Thu ualiher of the United Btates navy rifle 
is 6 millinieterH (. 2:16 inch), the weigiit of the bullet is 
135 grains, and the velocity at 60 feet from the muzzle 
Is 2,460 feet per second.— vetturlinrepfiatlxig rifle, a 
Bwlsfl arm, of which its inveiitar, Vetterlin, has pi^nced 
several patlunis. Its fli liig-mechaiiism acts on the same 
principle as that of the Ohiissepot, but it bos a magazine 
placed longitudinally under the barrel. The C4iriridge8 
are respectively delivered rearward into a carriage wlilch 
is moved upward into proper relation witli the bairel by 
a bell-crank connected wiui the sliding-block when the 
latter Is pulled backward, and descends again for another 
cartridge when the breech-block is closed. The extrai;tor 
Is similar to that of the Wiiichestar rifle (see cut lielow). 
A coiled mainspring drives Uic needle agninst the base of 
the cartridge.— Wmoheiter rifle, a rifle the main fea- 
tures of whhdi were iiivuntud by lioraci! Bmftli and D. B. 



Winchester Rifle. 


«, rifled barrel ; b. stork ; r, c, receiver, which contains all the inter- 
nal lock-inechaniKnt. and is .ittnched to the barrel by a screw-thread 
as shown at e, and to the wooden stock Ahy the tangs tf and tf'. through 
which screws pass, one passing entirely through and binding both 
tangs tightly against tlic stock the magazine, containing cartridges 
g, which are presM-d toward the rear by the long coiled spnng A into a 
recess in a vertically moving carrier-block i in the receiver c:J, the 
carrier-lever, pivoted at A to the finger-lever m, m, m, m, wblrh is 
also pivoted to the receiver iiy the name pivot A/ / and /' are abut- 
tnenu respectively on the carrier-lover and finger-lever, whose action 
is explained below ; m, the carrier-lever spring, which holds it down- 
ward when not lifted by the fl nger-levcr : a, one of the two links or tog- 
gles pivoted to the receiver at a', to the breech-block /attf",andtog- 

R le-Jolnted at a'"; a. a pin attached to the finger-lever and woridnjr 
I the slot r of the fink a;/', the firing-pin, which slides in the b i sscS 


riil* 

pin and whow point i% driven ouuinvt the cartridge Ijv the hammer jr 
at the inikttnt of firtuK; t, the Hiainvfirlutf. coiine-ctcd l#v a link with 
the htiminer Itelow tlio li.iinriuir pivot u; 7 /, the sc^ir with Hear-sprinK 
and siifety-rntt h iiiuchanlviii (nut lettered* situated l>ehiiid it ; -w, the 
tri^K*^' ; x, extractor .inti cxtrnctoronet It.iiiisin, Uie extractor cntfaif* 
ini; the run oi thf tartmlur in the- liartel and piillmu tin: sj^ent c.ir- 
trhltfti'bhcll out wht'ii tin* ijrei;uh Ij1o« k i-. move d rearward. 1'iirnin|f 
the liuucr-liiver w, m, in, t» ilownw.iril low.ird the front forccb the 
breerh k, lirivc)i-|ijn, ami Jianiiiiort<;.»rvk.iril,cocklini thehaininer 
and extrac-tini' tlic S|ii*nl r.irlndKf shfll At the saiiif tiiiii* the Ictl^c 
or alnitnicnt / «m the hiii{cr-lf\cr |irrs‘.cs avf.uii'ti tlie lt'di;c / on the 
carrier- lever, fon imj np tin* i .irrit i t, wilh ils < oiil. lined tarlrultr. 
When inovetl Imck to ll*. ori(;hi.»J j»t»sition (In- rtn^'er Icvor |H;riiiilb the 
carrier to return to it». ort(;iiMl iMuation .oid reft u<' .xiiotlicr e.irtrid^e 
from the iiiaua/ine/, ami alviftirt f-itlie lireri li hlo. (. / forward, preiih- 
inirtin* caitrid^p: Into tin- i.r«-cr h ti{ iln-h.irrti 1 lie li.tmiiier rcni;ilns 
cta'kcti until the trimp r r. pull* d. I he lo;idiiii; of the^’uii and rock- 
litB for firintr are llnih rlfei.iml hv Ha* •■iiijilr nioimn ftirwatd and rear- 
ward of the fmuc r lever m Ma- oprimu: of .1 side plate (not shown » 

I ieniilts tile (liari{iiit; oi ilu; nia^M/im: by bat* essivc iiiscrlloub of 
rltlijob. 

WeHBoii nlniut 18.M, :iiul wliudi liiti* iM-ni Impnivwl by 
B. T. Ilfitry hih* .siin r isfiti If Iiiik Imumi fiiarmfHtj- 

tiiml In HiilmlJiMliJilly Its jin Hidit form by the Winchoator 
KepeitMriK Amiih t'o, wlionn- iia mime. 

rllleJ* (rl'li), ii. |<)ri;;iii unc.rrt still.] 1. About 
Btiok sf uinliiijx on Mif imil of th<* handle of 
a HcyMii'. Uallnwll.— ^. An iiiHtriimeiit iiBod 
after tlie iniinMor of n wliotstoiio for Hharpeu* 
in^ ntni cotisiHliiij' of a inect^ of wood 

o.oiitoti with slinrpssiinl or eiiiorv, with a handle 
at one i iiil. I IjoojiI, Kiij;. ami New Kng.] 
rifle-ball (rl'll hal), a. A bulhd doHi^ned to 

bo /iretj from li rifh^ Such bnllfi arc not now made 
Bplim-lciil, its formrriy, but Kt^'iiornlly cylindrical, wiUi a 
coimhltil homl. the Imiho boiiiK iiBiiully hollowed and fitted 
wilh It pliiK, whii'li cauHCH the bullet to expand Into the 
tniHivcH of the Ixiiv of the weujMin. See v. t., and 

cut under bitllpf, 

rifle-bird in'll-bord), a. An Australian bird of 
paradise, PUIorhis /airf/d/m/, Ixdonf^in^ to the 
slender-billed soe.tion ( Kpimachinip) of tlu' fam- 
ily Parndisridfr : suid to luivf< been so named 
by the early colon ists from sugm^stinj? by its 
colors the nuiform of the Kifhi llrigatle. This 
bird 1 b 11 or 12 inebcB Ioiik, the wlntt (l. the tail 4^. the 
bill 2 ; the male Ik black, Rpleiididly IridoBcent with Aery, 



Kilh'-hiul paradtHta). 

purpllali, vhdel, Hk‘cl-lJlue, and (m'cii tliitB, which chaiiffe 
like burnlHhcd metal when vit'wed In dllforontllKhU ; the 
fenude Ih ]iliilii brown, vailed with luilt, white, and blauk. 
Therllle-blrd InbabitB eHjn'cially ISew South WnleM. There 
are H or 4 other HpccicB of PfUt'rrhu, of other parts of Aub- 
tralla and Monicof the adjaerni iKlatidts of which the beat- 
known It) nuiimijira of New (Jiiinua. 

rifle-C0ri>8 (ri'll-kor). ». A body of soldiers 
armed with rilhm, KKpeelally, In England, bIuco about 
IHTiT, a body of voInnteerH w'earing a Belf-choHen iinironii 
and undergoing drill tiy llndrowiiotAccrBaBpHrtof abody 
of cltlBen-HoldierH formed for the defeiiHe of the country. 

rifleman (ri'll-nnui), a. ; |d. riflvm'u (-men). f< 
-b M/un.l A nian nriiu'd Avith a rille; u 
man skilhMl In sbooting with the rifle; 
formerly, a imunber of a body armed with the 
rifle when most of th(^ infantry had mnskets. 
rifleman-bird irril-mijii-herd), //. Same as 
Eunjv. Hrit., XX. rifnl. 

ri4e-plt (ri'fl-pif ), h. a pit or short trench in 
front of an urmy, fort, etc., generally about 4 
feot long Jind 11 fmd deep, with the earth thrown 
up in front so as to afford cover to two skir- 
mishers. SomelimeH they are loopboled by laying a 
•atid-bag over two other hagK on tlie top of the ftreuBt- 
work, BO tliat the head and Bhouldei K of the rifleinun are 
covered. 

rifler (rnUdO, W. [ME. W//rr, H ffirr, ritJoirr ; < 
rifle^ + 1 . One who rifles; a robber. 

And eke ropreiie robbers and fibrin of ]teple, 

Jiiehard fhn IteilcleuM^ 111. 197. 
Parting both with cloak and coat, if any pi ease to be the 
rifier. M iltofi. Divorce. 

2 . A liawk that does not return to the lure. 
Fran. Your Hawke Is hut a Itijler. 

Ueyu'tHMl, Woman Killed with KiiidneiM. 
However well trained, thuae birds Ifalconsl were always 
liable to prove ri/lenf, that Is, nut to i‘etnni to the lure. 

Eneye. Brit., XI. 700. 

rifle-ranne (ri'fl ranj), a. l. A place for prac- 
tice in idiooting with the rifle. — 2 . A specitic 
distancf* at wbicb rifle-shooting is practised. 
Xifle-shell (ri'tl-shel), n. In tminance, a slioll 
adapted for Bring from a rifled caiinoti. 
rifle-shot (ri'fl-shot), w. 1 . A shot flred with 
a rifle. — 2 . One who shoots with a rifle. 
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The Bcientiflo knowledge required to become a inoeew* 
ful rifl€*9hat neoeedtatos much atudv, and oontlnual prao- 
tloe wlUi tlie weapon U also called for. 

IF. IF. Greener, The Onn, p. 167. 

rifling^ (riffling), n, [Verbal n. of rifle^, t?,] 1. 
"riie act of plundering or pillaging. — 2. pi. The 
waste from sorting bristles, 
rifling^ (ri'fling), ». [Verbal n. of rifle^^ v.] 1. 
The operation of cutting sjdral grooves in the 
Iwire of a ijf un. — 2. A evst/ein or method of spir^ 
grooving 111 the bore of a rifle. Whatever may be the 
form of croBi-sectlon in the grooves, the modem practice is 
to make them, for BmalbarmB, extremely shallow; and, 
though the rectangular form with sharp angles Is still re* 
tallied, the angles ai e commonly rounded, this being an 
easier form to keep clean. Henry's system of rifling, used 
in most military riflei!^ has seven grooves ; and the grooves 
make one turn in 22 Inches. 'The grooves are broad, rec- 
tangulai', and very sballow, with rounded angles, the lands 
being much narrower than the grooves. This is the sys- 
ttiiii used In the MaiHiil-Honry rifle. The system most lii 
vogue 111 America for maieh-rifles Is that of a uniform spi- 
ral , one turn In 1 8 inches, with very shallow grooves. With 
shallow gi'oovea, hardened bullets are required ; and the 
method of shallow gnKivliig, with hardened bullets. Is now 
taking the place or deep grooves and soft bullets, which 
were characteristic of Whitworth's and Henry’s system of 
rifling. In express- rifles the rifling Is very shallow with a 
slow spiral (one turn in 4 feet to one turn In 0 foot); and 
six Is considered the host number of grooves. The so-called 
Metfoi-d system "of rifling, used In England for flnomatoh- 
rifles. employs live extremely shallow grooves, each includ- 
ing atiour 82” of the eircumierefiee of the bore, the twist of 
the spiral Increasing to waiil the muzzle, generally fliilshing 
with one tiuu In 17 Inches ; hut It is part of this system to 
vary the spiral lii dlirereutguns iu:cording to the character 
of the powder to be used. In large-liore rifles with shallow 
circulai -arc-lNjttomcd grooves, the grooves are often ten In 
number, with one turn in 7 feet. A system, still of doubt- 
ful expedietioy, has been liitrodiieed, colleil the nun-fouling 
eyetem. In this method the ban*el is rifled In Its fmnt 
half only. Home vciyr flue shooting has been done by 
gnus thus rifled. I'he Whitworth system of rifling Is that 
of a hexagonal liore with spiral faces. U is still retained 
for ordnance. The pnflectfles for such rifles ore also hex- 
agonal with twisted sides. The Haddaii system of rifling 
for ordnance oonslste of three siiiral grtnives of deep elli^ 
ileal oroBS-sectlon, into which fit three wings on the front 
of the shot or shell. Other shinieH of grooves are also 
used for ordnance. RatOhet-rinilig. a klud of grooving 
111 gun-barrels In which the grcaives nave a cross-section 
closely approximating n right-angled triangle with the hy- 
poteiiiise at the bottom of the groove, like the spaces be- 
tween the teeth of a ratchet. It is now used only for in- 
ferior guns. 

rifling-macllillO (ri ' fliug-m b^bIioti ^ n. A ma- 
chine serving to cut spirar grooves or rifles in 
the surface of the boro of asmall-arm or cannon. 
For small-arms, the cutter-head Is armed with two or more 
ciittom, and the grooves an* cut In the pulling stroke of 
the rifling rod to prevent heiiditig, no work being done 
on the return stroke. AfUtr every stroke the cutter-head 
or barrel is revolved a certain angular distance (deiienditig 
on the number of grooves to he cut) by the autouiatiu ro- 
tation of the rifling bar, so that the seveml gnioves are 
siieoesslvelv oooupled by each cutter. For oainion, the 
cutter-head fits the bore exactly, and the cutter projects 
ulMive its cylindrioal surface to a height equal to the depth 
of the chip to be taken out qt each stmke, cutting but one 
groove at a time. The twist Is obtained autoroaitoally by 
means of a rack and pinion. Tlie pinion-wheel Is made 
fust to the ontter-bar, and geara into 11 rock carrying two 
or three friction- wheels at one end. These friction- wlioels 
roll ufioii an Inclined guide, curved or straight according 
as the twist is to be Increasliig or uniform, 
rifling-tool (ri'fling-toi), n. An instrument for 
rifling firearms. 

rift^ (rift), n, [< ME, ri/Y, riifte, < Dan. rift = 
Norw. rijif a rift, crevice, rent, = Tool, npf, a 
breach of contract; with forinativo -f, < Dan. 
rive = Norw. w«, tear, rive; seo rtrnl,] 1, 
An opening made by riving or splitting; a fis- 
sure; a cleft or crOvico; a chink. 

The grete barrea of the ahynic he burst vp at onei^ 
That alle tlie regloun to-rof in riftea ful grete, 
clouen alle in lyttol cloiiUts the clylTez uywhere. 

AUUertdive Puevut (ed. Morris]^ IL 064. 
He pliickt a hough, out of whose r^te there came 
Hmiu drops of gory bloud, that trickled down the same. 

S^neer, K. Q., 1. 11. 80. 

It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien (song). 

2t. A riving or Splitting; a shuttering. 

The remnond. that rode by the rugh honkis. 

Herd the rurae and iho ryfte of the rank schlppis, 

The frusshe and the fare of folke that were dmunet 

JDetiruoHon qf Troy (B. B. T. 8.X 1. 12687. 
rifti (rift), V, [< n/fi, w.] I, trans, 1, To rive; 
cleave; split. 

To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt. SM., Tempest, v. 1. 46. 

The ti/Ud crags that hold 
The gathered foe of winter. Bryant, Song. 

2. To make or effect by cleavage. 

The Intellect is a cleaver; it dlsoems and rifts its way 
into the secret of things. Thoreau, Walden, p. 106. 
u. inirmut. To burst open; split. 

lid shriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me. Shaik,, W. T., v. 1. 66, 
rlft^ (rift), p, a. Split; specifically, following 
the general direction of the splitting or check- 
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as, fi/K pine boards. 


Com- 


She is not rigged, sir; setting 1 
Will cost as much as furnishing a flei 


ing: said of a log: 
pare quartered, 4. 

n. [HCE. rift, < AS. rift, a veil, ourtain, 
cloak, ss Icel. ript, ripti, a kind of cloth or linen 
jerkin,] A veil ; a ourtain. Layamon, 
nfts (rift), V, i, [< ME. riftcH, ryften, < Icel. 
i^pta, belch ; of. ropi, a belching, ropa, belch.] 
To belch. [Obsolete or dialectal.] 
rift^ (rift), n, [Prob. an altered form, simolat- 
ing n/fi, of riff^i see riff^, reef^, «.] A shal- 
low place in a stream ; a fordiug-plaoe ; also, 
rough water indicating submerged rocks. [Lo- 
cal.] 

(rig), n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
ndfje, 

rig? (rig), V.; pret. and pp. rigged, ppr. rigging, 
[Early mod. E. rygge; < Norw. r^ga, bind up, 
wrap round, rig (a ship) (cf. rigg, rigging or 
a ship), = Sw. dial, rigga, in riaga pd^\umeu» 
(rig up) (ahorse); perhaps allied to AS. *^tor»kan, 
ioredn (pp, torigen), cover : see irry®,] I, trans, 

1 . To nt (a ship) with the necessary taolde ; fit, 
as the shrouds, stays, braces, etc., to their re- 
spective masts and yards. 

I rygge a shyppe, I make it redye to go to the see. 

Palsgrave, p. 691. 

Our ship . . . 

Is tight and yare and bravely rigg’d as when 
We first put out to sea. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 224. 

Now Patrick he rigg'd out his ship. 

And sailed ower the facm. 

Sir Patrick Spens (Child's Ballads. 111. 889). 

2. To dress; fit out or decorate with clothes 
or personal adornments: often with out or up, 
[Oolloq.] 

z forth some lady 
Beet. 

Ji, Jonson, Staple of News, 11. 1. 

Jock was rigged out in his gold and silver lace with a 
feather in his cap. Sir B, L'iSstrange, 

You shall see how T riftfd my Squire out with the Re- 
mains of my shipwreck'd Wardrobe. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, iv. 1. 

Why. to show you that 1 have a kindness for you and 
your Husband, there is Ten Oulneas to you for the 
Honours I design to prefer you to. 

Mrs, (Jenllivre, Gotham Election, 1. 1. 

3. To fit out; furnish; equip; put in condition 
for use : often followed by out or up, [Colloq.] 

She Insisted upon being stabbed on the stag^ and she 
had rigged up a kitchen carving-knife with a handle of 
s^t paper, ornamented with vai’lous breastpins, ... as a 
Tyrian dagger. B. B. Stowe, Uldtown. p. 601. 

I was aroused by the order from the offloor, "Forward 
there ! rig the head-pump I" . . . Having called up the 
**ldlenL’’ . . . and riqged the pumn we began washing 
down the decks. Ji, 11, Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 8. 
Cat-rlggCd, rigged as a cat-boat. See cut under caUrig, 
- To ng in a Doom, to draw in a boom which Is rigged 
out. — To rig out a boom, to run out a studdingsall-boom 
on the end of a yard, or a Jlb-lKxmi or flylng-Jiu boom on 
the end of a bowsprit; In order to extend the foot of a sail. 
—To rig the oapitan. see ca/Mtan.— To rig the cant, 
in anglina, to fix we hooks on tlio leader by their snells.— 
To rig the market, to raise or lower prices artificially in 
ordeMo one’s private advantage ; especially, in the stock 
exchange, to eiibanoo flctlMoiiuy the value of the stock or 
shares In a company, as when the directors or olfloersbuy 
them up out of the funds of the association. The market 
is also soniotiines rigged by a combination of parties, as 
large sliaroholdera, iuterested in raising the value cl the 
stock. 

The gold market may be rigged as well as the Iron or any 
other special market. 

Jevons, Money and Mech. of Exchange^ p. 214. 

h- intrans. To make or use a rig, as in an- 
gling: as, to rig light (that is, to use a light 
fishing-tackle). 

rig2 (rig), n, [ss Norw. rigg, rigging: see the 
verb.] 1. Naut,, the charactorisiio manner of 
fitting the masts and rigging to the hull of any 
vessel: thus, schooner-r^, shij[^H^. etc., have 
reference to the masts and sans 01 those ves- 
sels, without regard to the hull. — 2. Costume; 
dress, e^cial^ of a gay or fanciful descrip- 
tion. rColloq.J — 3. An equipage or turnout; 
a vehicle with a horse or horses, as for driving. 
[Colloq., U. S.] 

One part of the team Tin Homer] (or rig, aithqy say west 
at the Hudson) had come to Include by metonymy the 
whole. Trans, Amer, PhiUof, Ass,, XVL 110. 

4. Fishing-tackle collectively; an angler’s 


9 up 

When hoisted, the tmmast stretriies up the head of the 
three-cornered sail. Thfa rig la largely used In the Dnlted 
States naiy, and takes Its name from the Sliding aoale 
s Gunter*! scale, on account of the slldin 


known as vnauwi ■ ovim«, vh wa.v 

down of the topmast. Also diding-gunter r^.— Bqiiaro 
rig, that rigln which the sails are bent to horisontal yards. 

(rig). t>. [Early mod. B. rigge; prob. for 
*icrig, and akin to wriggle, wrick: see wriggle, 
trrick.] I, intrans. To romp ; play the wanton. 
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To laeolalTO paeUftm. 

JMnt, IfanipL Vooab., p. 110. 

H. trana. To make fr^ with. 

Borne pfowletb for fewel. and lome away rig 
VOt gooae aud the capon, duck, heu,ana the ptg. 

TuMfr, September'B Huabandiy, at 89. 

rig® (rig), n. [< rig^t v.] If. A romp ; a wan- 
ton;' a strumpet. 

Wantonia la a drab f 

For the nonce ahe ia an old rig. 

Jfariope of trot and IfiBdome (1670). (HaUiweU.) 
Nay, ty on thee, thou rampe, thou ryg, with al that take 
thy part Ify. Gammer Gurtou'a Needle, ill. S. 

2. A frolic J a trick. [Prov. Eng, and Scotch.] 

The one ezpreaaed hla opinion that it waa a rig, and the 
other hla conviction that ft waa a ** go.*' Diekmu. 

To mn a rig, to iday a trick or caper. 

Away went Oilptii, nook or nought 
Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt, when he aet out 
Of running auoh a rig. Cewper, John Gilpin. 

To mn the rig (or one's ]1g)npon,topraoUaeaq>ortive 
trick on. 

1 am afraid your goddeaa of bed-making haa been run- 
ning Aar rig upon you. SmolUU. 

rig^ (rig), n. Same as ridgel, 
iuga balBain. The essential oil or turpentine 
distilled from the cones and young shoots of 
Fimia Cenibra. Also called Carpathian oilf Car- 
pathian halHam, German oil, 
ngadoon (rig-a-d5n0» n. [s= D. rModtm^ < F. 
ngaudon, rigotlon = Sp. rigodon s= It. rigodone, 
a dance ; origin unknown. J 1. A lively dance 
for one couple, characterized by u peculiar 
jumping step. It probably orifdnatea in Pro- 
vence. It was very popular in England in the 
seventeenth century. 

Dance ahe would, not in auch court-like meaaurea aa 
ahe had learned abroad, but aome high-paced Jig, or hup- 
aklp rigadoon, befitting the briak laaaea at a ruatlc merry- 
making. Howthomet Seven Oablea, xili. 

2. Music for such a dance, the rhythm being 
usually duple (occasionally sextuple) and quick. 
— 8, Formerly, in the French army, a boat of 
drum while men condemned to be shelled were, 

S revious to their punishment, paraded up and 
own the ranks. 

Biga fir. Same as Biga pine, 
riaal, n. Same as regain, 1. 
iuffa pine. A variety of the Scotch pine or fir, 
Pxmui sglvesttiSf which comes from Riga, a sea- 
port of Russia. See Hooteh ninCy under 
rigation (ri-gfi'shqn), n, L. rigatio{n-), a 
watering, wetting, *’< Hgarc (> It. rigare)^ water, 
wet. Cf. irrigaHon,'\ The act of watering; ir- 
rigation. 

In dry yeara, every field that haa not aome apring, or 
aqueduct, to fumiah it with repeated rigatim\a, la aurc to 
fail in its crop. 

H, Swinburne, Travela through Spain, xvL {Latham,) 

rigescent (ri-jes'ent), a. [< L. rigeacen{t-)Sy 
ppr. of rigcacere,’ gvow stiff or Tiumb, < rigere, 
stiffen : see i^id,] In bot.y approaching a rigid 
or stiff consistence. Cooke, 
riggedt (rigd), a, [< rig^ + -ed** ; var. of ridged,"] 
Ridged; humped. 

The young elephant, or two-tailed ateer, 

Or the r^p*d camel, or the fiddling frere. 

Bp, Half, Katirea, IV. li. 90. 

xifgcr (rig'br), n, [< rigit + -eri.] 1. One who 
ngs ; specifically, one whose occupation is the 
fitting of the rigging of ships. — 2. In mack,: 
(a) A band-wheel having a slightly curved 
rim. (6) A fast-and-loose pulley. K H. Knight. 
— 3. Along-pointed sable brush used for paint- 
ing, etc. Art Jour., 1887, p. B41.— Riggers’ sorow, 
a acrew-clamp for aetting up ahrouda and atwa. 

ridging^ (i*ig'lng)» w, [< rig^ + -ingK] A ridge, 
as of a house ; also, a roof. [Scotch and prov. 
Eng.] 

They broke the houae in at the rigging. 

Lade oj IFompAray (Child's ^ladf, VI. 170). 
By acme auld houlet-haunted biggin', 

Or kirk deserted ^ its riggiri. 

It 'a ten to ane ye*ll find nlm anug in 
Some eldritch part. 

Bunw, Captun Oroae'a Perogrinatlona. 

riggllIgS (rig'ing), n. [Verbal n. of rig^, p.] 
Tne ropes, chains, etc., which are employed 
to support and work all masts, yards, sails, etc., 
in. a snip ; tackle. Rigging ia of two kinds : danding 
rigging, or rigging set up permanently, as ahrouda, stays, 
backataya, etc.; and rumi^ figging, which comprlaea all 
the rqpM hauled upon to brace yaraa, make and take In 
M, etc., auch as braces, sheets, clue-lluea, buntllnea, and 
btfvarda. Bee out under «Mp.-~L0WBr]1gildng. Seeletea. 
—UfBtllg-oattttr. Seeeiittari. 
ngging^ft (rig'ing-lfift), n. 1. A large room 
were rigging is fitted and prepared for use on 
BhipboaraT— 2. l%eat,, the Bpa<*c immediately 
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Tonder the roof and over the stage of a theater; 
the plaoe from which the scenery is lowered or 
raised by means of ropes. 

Looking upward from the floor of the stage, he would 
call them [the beama] the gridiron ; standing on them, he 
would ape^ of them aa the riggitwdf^. 

Sisribner'e Mag., IV. 488. 

rigging-BCreWB (rig'ing-skrfiz), n. pi. A ma- 
cnine formed of a clamp worked by a screw, 
used to force together two parts of a stiff rope, 
in order that a seizing may be put on. 
riggLllg-tree (rig'ing-trS), n. [Also riggin-iree : 
\ rigging^ + tree,] A roof-tree, [idcotch and 


prov. Eng.] 

nggiah ( — 


_lsh (ng'ish), a. [< rtjf3 + -whi.] Having 
the characteristics of a ng or romp; wanton; 
lewd. 

For vilest things 

Become themselves In her ; that the holy prleata 
Bteaa her when she la riggieh. 

Shak., A. and C., 11. 2. 245. 

The wanton geatioulattoiia of a virgin In a wild hmrodi- 
bly of gallants warmed with wine, could be no oUior than 
riggieh, and unmaidenly. 

Jtp, Hall, John Baptist BohuudiMl. 

rifgite (rig'it), n. [< rigp, a frolic, a prank, + 
^1.] One who plays rigs; a joker; a jester. 

This and my belim esteem'd a pretty good riggiot — that 
is, a Jocular verbal aatlriat— supportetl my consequeiioe 
in the society. Franklin, Autoblog., p. 14». 

rigglet. r,i. An obsolete spelling of wriggle. 
riggle (rig'l), n. [< rigglCy wriggky v.] A 
of sand-eel, the Ammodytes lanem, or stuall- 
mouthed lance. 

Bigg'B disease. Pyorrhoea alveolaris, or alve- 
olar abscess. 

right (rit), a. and n, [Also dial, rkhf, reel; < 
ME. right, ryght, rythy ryty ricty rigt, rigt, riht, 
ryhty < AS. ri)u a= 08. reht =r OFries. riueht = 
MD. rechty regt. D. regt = MIj(t. LO. recht = 
OHG. MUG. rehty G. reehty straight, right, just, 
= Icel. ri^ttr (for ^rehtr) =s Sw. rdtt = Dan. ret 
= Goth, raihta, straight, right, just, = h, ractun 
(for *regtu4i) (> It. rettoy ritto = Sp. I’g. rceto), 
.right, direct, s Zend rashia, straight, right, 
just ; orig. pji. of a verb represented by AS. 
reccany streten, etc., also direct, etc. (see rackX)y 
and L. regercy pp. reettWy direct, rule, Skt. y riL 
stretch, r^, riuo : see regent, and cf. railiy rum, 
a straight piece of wood, etc., from the same 
L. source.] I, a, 1. Straight; direct; being 
the shortest course; keeping one direction 
throughout: as, a right line. 

For crokld ik creplla ho muklth 

Hginne to Virgin, olc. (K. K. T. S.X p. 46. 
Than with al hia real route he rides on gate. 

Redlli to-wardes Rome tho rijt^ gstoH. 

William qf Paieme (li V.. T. H.X L 5322. 

To Britalgiie tooke they the righte way. 

Chaucer, Frarikllti'B Tale, 1. 512. 

Circles and right lines limit aud close all hodlto. 

Sir T. iirumie, Pncburlal, v. 

2. In conformity with the moral law; ]>ertiiit- 
ted by the principle wliich ought t.o regulate 
conduct; in accordance with tnith, justice, 
duty, or the will of God; ethically good; equi- 
table; just. 

Goodneaa in actiona la like unto atraiglitneas ; where- 
fore that which ia done well we term right. 

Hooker. Kudos. Tolity, i. K. 

When the son hath done that which is lawful and right, 
aud hath kept all my statutes, ... he shall surely live. 

FiSek. xvlil. 19. 

Cousin of Hereford, as tli}' riaiiae is right. 

So bo thy fortune in this i-oval fight ! 

Shok., Rich. II., i. 3. 56. 

He 

Who now la Bovran lum dispose and bid 

What ahall be rigH. MUtm, V. L., i. 247. 

The adjective right has a much wider sigidflestion than 
the BUhstantlvo Right Everything Is nyAf which is («»n- 
formable to the Supreme Rule of human action ; bnt that 
only is a Right which, being confonnable to the Supremo 
Ruio, la realiiM^ In Society, and vested In a particular per- 
son. Hence the two words may often be properly opposed. 
We miw wy * poor man has no Right to reUef. but 
It ia right he lAoula have It A rich man haa a Right to 
destroy the harvest of hla fields, but to do so would not be 
right. WhaweU, Kloments of Morality, 1 84. 

8. Acting in accordance with the hi ghost moral 
standard ; upright in conduct ; righteous ; free 
from guilt or blame. 

A God of truth and without ini<juity, Just and right la 
he. l>out xxxll. 4. 

I made him Just and right, 

Buffloient to have stood, though free to fall. 

MOUm, V. L., ill. 96. 

If I am right, Thy grace Impart, 

Still in me right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way f 

Pope, Ihe Universal Prayer. 
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4. Bigbtfnl; due; proper; flttinK; suitable. 
Aren none rather yrauyasbed fro the rijte byleue 
Than ar this ounnynge clerkoa that conne many bokea. 

inters Plowtnaniti), x. 456. 
Put your bonnet to hla right use ; 'Us for the head. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 95. 
Tho ri^ht word fa always a power, and communicates Ita 
definiteness to our action. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxi. 

Hence — 6. Most convenient, desirable, or fa- 
vorable; conforming to one^s wish or desire; 
to be preferred ; fortunate ; lucky. 

If he should offer to chooae, and choose the right casket, 
you should refuse to perform your father’a will, if you 
should refuse to accept him. Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 100. 
The lady has been dlaappointed on tlie right side. 

Addioon, Guardian, No. 118. 

6. True ; actual ; real ; genuine. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

My ryghte dogliter, treaoure of myn herte. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 8629. 
The Pout la indeed the riffht Popular Pblloaopher, 
whereof Eaopa tales giiie gmal proofe. 

Mr P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
o thia false mml of Egypt ! this grave charm, . . . 
Like a right gliaiy, hath, at fast and looser 
Beguiled me to the very heart of loss. 

Shak., A. and C., Iv. 12. 28. 
Tn truth, air, if they be not right Granado silk— . . . 
You give me not a penny, sir. 

B. Joneon, (^nthia'a Rovela, v. 2. 
She filled the one [glass] briiiiful for her guest, ... re- 
peating, as tho rich cui'dial trickletl forth In a smooth oily 
stream - Bight itisa aolia as ever washed mullimrubs out 
of a moody brain I ” Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxl. 

7t. Precise; exact; very. Compare 5. 

With tliat Ich aeyh an otlier 
liappliche renne the ru/Ato wey we wente.- 

Piers Plmoman (C), xix. 891. 

8. In conformity with truth or fact or reason; 
correct ; not erroneous. 

If there l>e no proopeot beyond the grave, the inference 
is certainly rigid, "l^t ua eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die." Locke, 

Homo pralae at morning wlmt they blame at night; 

But afwaya think the last o)>li)ion rOjht. 

Pope, Essay on Griticiaiii, 1. 481. 

9. Recognizing or stating truth; correct in 
judgment or opinion. 

You are right, Juatioe, aud yon weigh this well. 

Sluik., 2 Hon. IV., v. 8. 102. 
A tool must nc»w and thou be right by tdianco. 

Cuuper, (Xmveraatlon, L Of. 
The world wOl not liellevc a man reneiits ; 

And this wiae world of ours is mniiily ri(tht. 

Tennyeon, Geraint. 

10. Properly done, made, plactHl, disposed, or 
adjiistctf; orderly; well-regulated; woll-per- 
formed; correct: as, the sum is not right; the 
drawing is not right. 

But most by numbers Judge a poet's song : 

And Binootn or rough, with them, is riyht. or wrong. 

Pope, Essay on Giiticlaiii, L 888. 

11. In good health or spirits; well in body or 
mind; in good condition; coxnfortable. 

Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could mak’ iis happy lang ; 

The heart aye 's the part aye 
Ibat makes us right or wraiig. 

Bume, First Epistle to Davie. 

“Gh,” said Mr. Winkle the elder, . . . "Thope you are 
well, sir." ** Bight as a trivet, sir,'* replied Bob Sawyer. 

Diokene, Pickwick, 1. 

12. Most finished, ornamental, or elaborate; 
most important ; chief ; front : as, the right 
side of a piece of cloth. 

What tho street medal-sellers call tho right, side . . . 
presents the Oystal Palace, raised from the surface of the 
modal, and whitened by the Hppllcatlon of aqua fortls. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London P(Kir, I. 8S6. 

13. Belonging to or located njtou that side 
which, with reference to the Imman body, is 
on tho oast when the face is toward tho north ; 
dexter or dextral: as, the right arm; the right 
cheek: opposed to k/tt 

Hee raught forthe his right hand & his ligge frotui, 
And coles hym as ho knn with his dene handes. 

Alieavndcr of Macedoine (K. E. T. B.), 1. 1176. 
He set up the right, pillar, and called the name thereof 
Jachin, ana ho set up tho left pillar, and called the name 
thereof Boas. 1 Ki. vil. 81. 

If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. Ps. cxxxvil. 6. 

14. Formed by or with reference to a line 
drawn tx) another line or surface by the short- 
est course : as, a right angle ; a right cone ; right 
ascension.- All right. Bee all, ode.— At right an- 

flea, so as to fonn a right angle or right angles ; perpen- 
dicular.-- Directed right Une. Bee direct. - Order of 
multiplicity of a right line. Bee multipHeity. - Right 
angle, an angle equal to a quarter of a complete rotation, 
or anbtendlng at the center of a circle o ie fourth of the 
circumferonoe ; an angle formed by a Hue let fall npoB 
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another line Inr the thorteti way. -BlffhtaseaifloiL Bee 
Aeeenetoa. -Bicht bower. Me« bower*K- Rlgbt oaai- 
pbor, the camphor produced from the lAiumeem, which 
1(1 vva » right polarlaation.— Right circle, Iti the atereo- 
gr^hic projection, a circle repremrnttMl liy a right lino. 

-Right deBOenaion, in dd (Utron, Sec dftieeMion, 4.— 
R]^ hand. Sec hand, -Bight hand Of fellowship. 
Meo Right helicoid, money t, reason. Bee 

tbu nouiiH.— itighMlne pen. Hfc pen-.— Right solid, 

a Nolid whofte axia ia iiorpundiciiliir to ita hnse, na a right 
ptisiii. pyramid, cone, cylinder, etc. - Bight sphere, a 
apburo ho placed with regaifl tii the horiaoii or plane of 
projection that the latter in parullel to ii meridian or to 
the equator.— Right tensor, a dyadic of a form Hultable 
to reprcaeiit a pure HtrnIn. Right Whale. Heu whale. 
— To put the saddle on the i^ht horse. Hoe mddle. 
*> 83 ^ 2. and 8. Dpright, hoiicHt, lawful, rightful. -4. 
()orr«c4 meet, apjiropriitte. 

II, n. 1. foiiforriiity tf» iiii au- 

thoritnlivt? slainliird; ohedionco to orhannony 
with till* ruh^H of uiorality, justico, truth, rea- 
son, j>n)i>rioty, etc.; osjKM'iiilly, moral rightnosK; 
justice; integrity; rigliteousnoss: opposed to 
tcrontf. 

Hliall even hr (hat hah'tli rijfht govern? and wilt thou 
coudemti him that In inoal jiiat? Job zxxiv. 17. 

hut rtt/hf Jh might tliroiigh nil the world. 

Jimergon, (.'enteuiiial Poem, Boston. 

2. That wliieh is right, or conforms to ruh^. 
ta) Right coiiiliict ; a jiiat and good act, or coui'ho of ac- 
tion ; anything which Jiiatly may or ahoiild be done. 
Wreal. once the law to your aut hority ; 

To do u great ri(jM, do 11 little wn>ng. 

Shak., Al. of V., Iv. 1. 210. 
Kor a patriot too cool ; for u drudge dlHohediunt ; 

And too fond of the riyht to piirHiic the expedient. 

Utldminith, Kotaliution. 


With flrmncHB in the riuht as (iod given uh to see the 
righi. JAnuudn, Second Inaugural Addreso. 

(A) The penam, party, or cniiae which is BtiHiuliied by 
JuBtice. 

llcceive thy lancc; andOod defend the right! 

Shak., Rich. II., 1. 8. 101. 
(a) I'liat which uceorda with truth, fart, or rennan; the 
truth. 

y//m- The king hath run had humours on the knight ; 
that ‘s the oven of it. 

PM. Nyin, thou hast spoke the right. 

Sluxk., Hen. V., il. 1. 121). 

3. A just claim or title; a power or ju'ivilege 
whercov ono may tie. do, receive, or enjoy 
something; an authoritative title, whetruyr 
arising througli custom, courtesy, reason, hu- 
manity, or morality, or conceded by Jaw. 

Vey Hclial saue ye kynge hys rgthe, and non prejudys 
don a geyti Ills lawe in yes onfoiiauTice. 

jbJugluh (lUde (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 

The right of the needy do they not Judge. Jer. v. 2S. 
'J’he people have a right supremo 

To make their kings ; for kings are made for them. 

IhrydeHy Ahsaloinand Achltophcl, 1. 409. 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong. 

hijM\ Dunciad, Iv. 188. 
And why is it, that still 
Man with liis lot thus tights ? 

Tis that he niakeH his will 
The measure of his rijf/Ue. 

HI. Ariuda, Empedocles on Etiui, 

4. In law, tliat which any one is eutitlcd to 
have, or to do, or to require from others, within 
the limits prescrihod by law (Kent); any legal 
const'f|uonco which any person, natural or arti- 
ficial, IS ciitithMl to insist attaches to a given 
state of facts; the* power rccognizeil by law in 
a person by virtue of whicli another or others 
are bound to do or forbear toward or in regard 
of him or his intiTcsts; a legally protectable 
interest. Jn this sense tilings pessoss iiorightii; but 
every perscii has some rights irrespective of power to 
act or to coinncl the acts of others, as, fi>r instance, an 
idiot, etc. ; and even the obligations of persons in heiiig, 
ill view of the iM>Bsll)llity of the future existence of one 
not yet in being, are the subject of what arc tennwl an^- 
tingmt right*. In this gonoml meaning of righi are in- 
cluded (ff) the lust claim of one to whom another owes 
a duty to have that duty performed ; (6) the just free- 
dom of a person to do any act not forbidden or to omit any 
act not commanded ; (e) the title or intei-est which one 
person has in a thing excltiBlvu of other persons : and (d) 
a power of a person to appoint the disposition of a thing 
in which tic has no Intorest or title, myhi has also been 
defined as a legally protected Interest. A distinction is 
made hetweeii^Minof and real right*. The former term Is 
often usotl in English law for a right relating to personal, 
the latter f<ir a right relating to real property. But in tlio 
language of writers on general jurisprudence and on civil 
law, a personal right is a right exclusively against persons 
speoiflcally determined, and a real right is a right availing 
against all porsoiiB generally. some writers a distinc- 
tion is taken between pnmarjt righi* and mnetwning 
right*, by tlio latter being meant the rights of action which 
the law gives to pnitect the primary rights^ such as owner- 
ahip, or contracts. 

5. That which m due by just claim; a rightful 
portion ; one^s due or deserts. 

1 shall fast the this forward all with fjme othes. 

All the loiidis to Iciic that longyii to Troy, 

And our ground to the Orekes graunt as for right.- 

Detlrueiion q/' Troy (E. £. T. S.X 1* 7065. 
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Ifodemte Ismentstton is the right of the dead. 

Shat., Airs WeU. 1. 1. 64. 
Honour.and admiration are her right*. 

Fletcher (and another), NlcS Valour, v. 3. 

Grief claimed his right, and tears their course. 

Seott, L. of the L., lU. 18. 

0t. A feo required ; a charge. 

Qwo-so entres In-to thys fratcriilte, he xal payo ye ryte* 
of ye hows, at hia entre, vlij. d. 

Etigli*h Gild* (E. E. T. R.), p. 64. 

7, The outward, front, or most finished suiface 
of anything: as, the right of a piece of cloth, a 
coin, etc : opposed to the reverse. — 8 . The right 
side ; the side or direction opposite to the left. 

On his right 

The radiant image of his gloiy sat^ 

Hii only Son. Milton, 1\ L., liL 62. 

9. Anything, usually ono member of a pair, 
Hhaped or otherwise adapted for a right-hand 
position or use. 

Ihose [bricksl ... are temiod right* and lefts when 
they are so moulded or ornamented that they cannot be 
used for any oomer. C. T. Dam, Bricks and Tiles, p. 78. 

The instrument is made In right* and lefts, so that the 
convex hearing surface may always he next the gum of the 
patient. Sei. Arner., N. 8., LXII. 842. 

10. [cnp.] In the ijolitics of continental Eu- 
rope, the conservative party: so named from 
their customary pOMitioii ou the right of the 
president in the legislative assembly. 

The occupation of Romo by the Italian troops hi 1870, 
and the removal of the Chamber of Deputieafrom Florence 
to the new capital of united Italy, h) a great extent ru- 
moved the political dlfferem'.es between the two great par- 
ties, tile parliamentary IHglU and J.cft. 

Uarper'eMag., LXXVI. 180. 
Absolute rlgbts, those rights which belong to human 
beings as su^ ; those righta to which corresponds a neg- 
ative obligation of respect on the part of every one. They 
are usually accounted he three the right of a personal 
security, of piiraonal liberty, and of private property. The 
right of freedom of coiisidcnce, if not involved In these 
three, should he added. They are termed ahnolute, in con- 
tradistinction to those to which corrcHpoiids the obliga- 
tion of a particular persim to do nr forbear from doing 
some act, which are termed relalioe.— At all rights t, 
at all poiuta ; in all respects. 

Everich of yon shal brynge an hundred kulghteA 
Armed for lystes up at aUe right**. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 094. 

Bass right, in Scot* taw, the right whieti a disponer or 
disposer of feudal propeiiy aci|uireB when he dispones it 
to be held under himself and not under his superior. - 
Bill Of Rights. Bee right, (a) In acoordatioe 

with right; rightfully ; properly. Also by right*. 

For Bwlch lawe as man yoveth another wyghtc, 

Ue sholde hitnsolven uaeii it 67/ ryghie. 

Chaucer, Prul. to Alan of Law's Tale, 1. 44. 

1 should have been a woman by right. 

StMk., As you Like It, iv. 8. 177. 
(6) By authorisation ; by reason or virtue ; because : fol- 
lowed by qf. Also in right. 

The first Place is yours, Timothy, in IHght q/’your Grey 
Hairs. N. Hailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 168. 
Tlion of the moral instinct would she prate, 

And of the rising from the dead, 

As hors by r^Al qr full-accomplisird Fate. 

Tennyeon, Palace of Art 

dvil Bights Act, Bill, oasss. f^eedHi. Commonable 
Rights Oompensation Act Bee cmnpemiatMin.— Con- 
junct righta Bee eor^fitnet. — Contingent rights, such 
rights as are only to come into certain existence on an 
event or a condition which may not happen or be perfomiod 
until some other event may prevent their vesting ; as dis- 
tinguished from vetted right*, or those In which the right 
to enjoyment, present or prospective, has become the 
property of a particular person or persons as a present in- 
terest. Coofey.— Corporeal rln^ts. Bee eorporeaf. -Cot- 
tage right Bee cuMape.— Rselaratlon of rights, a 
document setting forth the personal rights of individual 
citiisens over agauist the government— DlVins right. Bee 
dtefus.— Equal Rights party. Bee Loco/ 000 ,^— Free 
trade and sailorr rights. See /m.— inchoate right 
of dower. See dkm«ra.— Zndlylsible rights. Bee pro 
Innominate right see tnnominofa.— in 
one's own right, by absolute right; by inherent or per- 
sonal rather than acquired right : as, a peeress in her own 
r^Af(that is, as distinguished from a peeress by marriage). 

A bride who had fourteen thousand a year in her own 
right, ' Troffqps, Doctor Thorne, xlvll. 

In the right, right; free from error, (a) Upright ; right- 
eous. 

For modes of faith let graceless xealots fight; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 

Pope, Essay ou Alan, ill. 806. 
(b) Correct; not deceived or mistaken as to the truth of a 
matter. 

Now how Is it possible to believe that such devout per- 
sons as these are mistaken, and the Beet of the Nasarenes 
only in the rightf SUUingfieet, Bermon% II. L 

I believe you’re in the right, major ! 

I see you're in the right. CUman, J ealous Wife, L 
Joint rlghte in rem, in eivU law, aamo as eondominium. 
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guiilMd from tboM which arise out d eopyentloiiat rtShn 
uoa§ or peeitip* law.— RomiBate rildht See naminoie, 
— Of rittt, matter of right: dema^ble as a right, as 
distinguished from that wh4cli is sUowsble or not In the 
discretion of the court; s% in an action for damages for a 
tort, jury trial is ^ PernMUd 


Of BUmte Act. Bee Bovitt’t Aet (a), under act.— FN- 

toniodxlght BeeprriensMi.— Friyaterilghti,priTato 
rlghte OT way. Bee pricaCc.— PubUO right, m Seat* 
feudal law. Bee puWtc.— FnbllO right!, those rights 
which the state possesses over its own subjects, and which 
subjects, in their turn, possess in or agunst the state. 
jRoMTUKm.— Beal right, in law, a right of property In a 
subject, or, as it Is termed, niueinre, in virtue of which 
the perwn vested with the real right may claim possession 
of the subject— Redeemable nate. see redeemable.— 
Rental right Bee mdal.— Renltutlon of conjugal 
righta. Bee rsiNfiieum.— Right about! Bee oAod.— 
lUght-and-left ooupling, a tumbuokle.— Right in rem, 
the legal relation between a person and a thing in which 
he has an intereat or over which he baa a power, as dls- 
Unguished from a right in pereonam, or the legal relation 
, of a person to another who owes him a duty. (But see, for 


—Mere right. See mere^.— Mineral right or righta, 
the right to seek for and jiossess all the mineral products 
of a given territory : distingulslied, in mining regions, 
from the eur/aee right, the nrivilege of using the surface 
of laud, as in farming, buuditig, etc.— Natnral righta, 
those rights which exist by virtue of natural law, siioh as 
liberty and seourity of person and property, as distin- 


the meaning implied in the civil law. the distinction be- 
tween real nght and permnal right, indicated under def. 4.) 
—Right of action, a right which will sustain a civil ac- 
tion ; a right and an infringement or danger of infringe- 
ment of it such as to entitle the possessor of the r^ht to 
apply to H court of justice for relief or redress.— Ri||ht 
Of drip, of eminent domain, of expatriation, boo 
drip, domain, etc.— Right Of entry. Bee entry, 10.— 
Right of Ibnd, foreet p^Uon, eeaxoh, enoceaBlon. 
Sei^eudi,/oreel, etc.— Ripaxlan righti. Beer^rfon. 
— To do one rlidit. (a) To do one justice; 

I doo adiuro thee (0 great King) by all 
That in the World we sacred count or call, 

To doe me Right. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Afagnlficence. 

In earnest, Sir, I am ravished to meet with a friend of 
Af r. Isaac Walton’s, and one that doe* him so much right 
in BO good and true a character. 

CotUm, in Walton’s Angler, it. 226. 
(6f ) To pledge one in a toast. [Compare the French phroae 
Zaire raieon d.] 

Why, now you have done me right. [I'o Silence^ seeing 
him take off a bumper. j Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 8. 70. 

Ero. Sighing has made me something short-winded. 
I'll pledge y’ at twice. 

Lye. ’Tis well done ; do me right. 

Chapman, Widow’s Tears, iv. 
These glasses contain nothing;— do me 

right, [Takes the bottle. 

As e’er you hope for liberty. 

Massinger, Bondman, ii. 8. 
To have a right, to have a good right (a) To have 
a mural obligation ; be under a moral necessity : equlva^ 
lent to ought. [Colloq.] 

Lnvv? what ’s luvv? thou can luvv thy lass an’ ’or mutiny 
ioo^ 

Maakln' ’em gOa togltber as they’re good right to do. 

Tennyson, Northern Fanner, 0. S. 

As for spinning, why, you’ve wasted as much as your 
wage I* the flax you've spoiluil learning to spin. And 
yuu’oe a right to feel that, and not to go about as gaping 
and as thoughtless as If you was beholding to nobody. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, vl. 

I’m ibinkin’ . . . that tliiiii Germans have declared a 
war, and we’re a right to go home. 

Harper's WeeHy, XXXIV. 86. 
(6) To have good reason or cause. Hence— fc) To come 
near ; have a narrow escape from : as, I'd a good right to be 
run over by a runaway horse this morning ; 1 had a right 
to get lost going through the woods. [Colloq. and local.] 
—To have riimtt, to be right. 

For trewely that swete wyght, 

Whan I had wrong and she the ryghl, 

She wolde alwav so goodely 
Forgive me so debonair^. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanohe, 1. 1888. 

“Sir," Boide Gaweln. "the! haue right to go, for the 
abldinge here for hem Is not goode." 

lireriin(E.E. T. aXUL40e. 
To put to right!, to arrange in an orderly ooodltion ; 
bring into a normal state ; net in proper order. 

Putting things Co rights— exi oocupaiion he performed 
with exemplary care onoe a-week. 

Bulwer, My Novel, II. 8. 
To right!, (at) In a direct line ; directly ; hence, straight- 
way ; Immediately ; at onoe. 

Those strata failing, the whole tract sinks down to rights 
into the abysa iroodieard. 

[The hull], by reason of many breaches made in the 
bottom and sides, sunk to rights. 

Swift, GulliTer'B Travels, ii. 8- 
(5) In the right or proper order: properly; fittingly: now 
rarely used except with the verbs put and set: as, to puC a 
room to rights (see above). 

The quen er the day was di^t wel Co rigtee 
Hendli in that hinde-skyn os swiche bestes were. 

WiUiamqfPiaernefB. B. T. B.), 1. 8066. 
To set to right!. Same as Co puC Co ri^ACa 
A scamper o'er the breexy wolds 
Sets all Uhrighte. Browning, Stafford, v. 2. 
Ve!ted ri|At!. Roe eonccnpenl rights.— 'WtiX of right, 
an action imlch had for its object to establish the title to 
real property. It is now abolishCNl, the same objoot being 
soenred by the order of ejectment. =8yn. 2 and 8. EquHty, 
IjOW. etc. Bee RoCiM.— 8. Prerogative, 
right (lit), aav. [Also dial. recC, Sc. riofcC; <ME. 
nght^ rgffht, rigt, fit, righte, ryghte, rigte. < AS. 
rihte, rghte^ straight, straightway, 
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rk&tly, justly^ oorreQ^ (m OB. rehio^ rekt, 
MD. reeht, D. regt » OHG. rehio, MHO. rthte, 
rehtf G. reekt » Icel. rm » Sw. rati « Dan. 
ret, Btra^ht, directly), < riht, right: see right, 
a.] 1. In a right or straight line; straight; 
directly. 

Unto Dlanet temple goth the 

And hente the ymege in hlr handea two. 

Chaue&r, Fnuiklin’a Tale, L 662. 


Bo to hla graue 1 went ful rythe, 

And pursuyd after to wetyn an ende. 

roUUoat PQem$, etc. (ed. Funilvall), p. 208. 
Let thine eyea look riffkt on. Pror. Iv. 26. 


Clarir went right home, and told the captain that tlie 
governour had ordered that the oonatable ahould aet the 
watch. Wifithrop, Hlat. New England, I. 80. 

Might np Ben*Lomond could ho preaa, 

And not a aob hla toil coiifeaa. 

Seott, L. of the L., IL 26. 
2. In a right manner; justly; according to the 
law or win of Gk>d, or to the standard of truth 
and justice; righteously. 

Thlae aenea utrtnea luketh and ledetli wel n‘^ and wel 
alkerllohe thane goat of wvtto ihot hlae let be Uiewaye of 
rlstuolneaae. Aytmbtte qf Imvyt (E. E. T. H.X p. 100. 

Thou aateat In the throne Judging right [Heb. in rlght- 
eouanoaaj. I>a. ix. 4. 


3. In a proper, suitable, or desirable manner; 
according to rule, requirement, or desire; in 
order and to the purpose ; properly ; well ; suc- 
cessfully. 

Alack, when once our grace we have forgot 
Nothing goea right. Shak., M. for M., Iv. 4. 87. 
mreot my courae ao right, aa witli thy hand to ahow 
Which way thy Koreata range, which way thy Rivera flow. 

DrayUm, Polyolbion, L 18. 

The linea, though touch’d but faintly, are drawn right 
Pope, Eaaay on Critlclam, 1. 22. 

4. According to fact or truth ; truly; correctly ; 
not erroneously. 

He aothli thua aayde, achortly to telle. 

That it waa Alphiouna hia aone anon n* jt he wiat. 

WiUiam Paleme (£. £. T. S.). 1. 4248. 
Yon aay not right, old man. Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 73. 
The clock that atanda atUl pointa right twice in the four- 
aiid-twenty honra ; while othera may keep going continu- 
ally and be continually going wrong. 

Inring, Knickerbocker, p. 270. 

5. Exactly; precisely; completely; quite; just: 
as, right hero; right now; to speak right out. 

Sche awelt for aorwe and awone<) rA there. 

WiUiam qf Paleme (E. £. T. B.X 1- 4268. 
And be hem tumethe alle the Firmament, rights aa 
doihe a Wheel that tumethe be hla Axillo Tree. 

MandemUe, Travela, p. 181. 
Her waaplah-headed aon haa broke hia aiTowa, 

Bweara he will ahoot no more, but pl^ with aparrowa, 
And be a boy right out. Shak., Tempeat, iv. 1. 101. 
I am right of mine old maater’a humour for that 

B. Jonmm, Poetaater, 1. 1. 
Might acroaa ita track there lay, 

Down in the water, a long reef of golo. 

Tennyeon, Sea Dreama. 

6. In a great degree; very: used specifically 
in certain titles: as, right reverend; right hon- 
orable. 


Thei aaked yef the! haddo greto haate; and the! an- 
auei*de, ** Ye, right grete.” MeHin (E. E. T. S.X U* 129- 
Might truly it may be aaid, that Anti-chriat la Mam- 
mona Son. Jfifton, Reformation in Eng., li. 

7. Toward the right hand; to the right; dex- 
trad. 

She 'a twlated right, ahe 'a twiatod left, 

To balance fair in Ilka quarter. 

Burm, WUlie WaaUe. 
AH right. Bee aU,^ Oulde right See guide.— Bight 
aft See 'Bight and left, to the right and to the 
left ; on both oldea ; on all aidoa ; in all direotiona : aa, the 
enemy were diaperaed right and htft. 

Miradia of the croaala mist 
Haa oft atandeu in atede and list 
Oner and vnder, rixt and Iqft, 

In thia oompaa god haa al weft 

Holy Mood (E. S. T. S.X p. 116. 
When atorm la on the helghta, and r^ht and Iqft . . . roll 
The torrenta, daah'd to the vale. Tennymm, Prlnoeaa, v. 



The wladom of God . . . can apeak that pleaaingly by a 
prudent dronmloontlon which right dawn would not he 
digested. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Tegg), V. 176. 


Bight Honomble. See honoroMe.— Bight off, at once ; 
Immediately. [Colloq., U. S.] 
right (rlt), V. [< B£E. tighten, rihten, rigten, 
nxten, rygten, < AS. rihtan, ONorth. rehta (= 
OS. rihtian s OFries. WucAto s MD. reohten, D. 
regten s MLG. riohten ss OHG. rihtan, MHG. 
rihten, G. richten = Icel. rdtta as Sw. rdtta as 
Dan. rette as Goth. *raih^an, in ga-raihijan, and 
aUga^aih^m), make right, set right, restore, 
amend, correct, keep right, rule, X riht, right: 
see right, a.] I, trans, 1. To set straight or up- 
right; restore to the normal or proper position. 


At this monMit the vessel ceased rolling, and righted 
hsrsialt Moerett, Orations, U. 180. 

2. To set right; .adjust or correct, as some- 
thing out of the proper order or Hiate ; make 
right. 

Henrri waa entrid on the eat half, 

Whom all the londe loued, in lengthe and lii brede. 
And roa with him rapely to ri,^tyn hla wronge. 

Miehard Uw HedeiUes, 1^1., 1. 18. 
Your mother’s hand shall right your mother'a wrong. 

Shak., Tit. And., ii. 8. 121. 

8. To do justice to ; relieve from wrong; vin- 
dicate : often used reiiexively. 

So Just li God, to right the Innocent. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. .s. 182. 
Here let our hate be buried ; and ihia hand 
Shall i^At ua both. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s 'rragudy, Iv. 2. 

4t. To direct ; address. 

When none woldo kepe hym with carp he oo3ud ful by 30, 
Aiide rimed him ful riohley, and ry,^t him to speke. 

** What is this Arthnres houa,” quoth the hathel Uieiinu. 

Sir Gawayne and the Qreen Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. ;{U8. 
To vight the helni, to put the holm amidships - thui is, 
in a line with the keel. 

n. iuirans. To resume an upright or vortical 
position: as, the ship righted. 

With Crist than sail that right vp ryglit, 

And wende to won In last and light. 

f/ofy Mood (K. K. T. S.X p. «7. 

right-about (nt'^bout^), w. [< right about, 
^verbtal phrase*.] The opposite direction: 
used only in the jihrase to nend or turn to the 
righUdhout, to send or turn in the opposit i' di- 
rection; packoff; send or turn off; dismiHs. 

six grenadiers of LIgoitier’s . . . would haw mU all 
these fellows to the rigid about. Scott, Waveriry, xxxv. 

‘*Now, T tell you what, Gradgrind,” said Mr. Boundorhy. 
**Twm this girl to the right^dbmi, and there 's an end of ii.” 

IHekene, Hard TinieH, iv. 

right-angled (rit'ang^gld), a. Containing a 
right anglo or right angles; rectangidar: as, a 
right-angled triangle ; a right-angled parallelo- 
gram. 

right-drawn (rit'drAn), a. Drawn in a just 
cause. [Kare.] 

What my tongue speaks my right^drawn sword may prove. 

Shak., Rich. 11., i. 1. 46. 


right-edge (rit^ej), n. In a flat sword-blade, 
that edge which is outward, or turned aivay 
from the arm and person of the holder, when 
the sword is held as on guard. Hee J'atse edge, 
under /uAfC. 

righten (n'tn), v. t, [< right -f -e// • . Cf. right, 
r.] To sot light; right. 

Relieve [margin, rightm\ the oppressed. Isa. i. 17. 
We abut our eyea, and iiiusc 
How our own mtnda are made, 

What sprlfigH of thought they use, 

How Tighten'd, how betray’d. 

Jtf. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

righteous (ri'tyus), a, [Early mod. E. also 
nghtftous, the'termination -u-om, later -*-ouu, 
being a corruption of the si^cond olemeni, of 
the orig. compound (appur. simulating iugmn- 
owi, bounteous, plenteous, eto.), the pro[»er form 
existing in early mod. E. as rightmsc, < ME. 
rightwise, rightwis, riehtwise, ri^itris, rg^twgs, 
lintwis, < AS. nhtwis (cf. OHG. rehtivisk, Icel. 
retiviss), rightc^ous, just; heretofore explained 
as lit. * wise as to what is right,’ < riht, n., right, 
+ wis, a., wise; but such a coiislruction of 
ideas would hai^y be expressed by a mere 
compound, and the explanation fails wlien ap- 
plied to the opposite adj. ^wnmgwis, ME. wraug- 
wis, vorongwise, wrongwis, mod. E. wrongous, 
which cannot well mean * wise as to what is 
wrong’ (though this odj. may have lw(m formed 
merefy on the external model of rihlwis). The 
formation is, no doubt, as the <'Ognate OHG. 
form rehUcisic, which has an additional a<lj. 
suffix, also indicates, < AS. riht, a., right, just, 
+ wise, n., way, manner, wise (reduced to -wis 
in comp., as also in Icel. ddhui’vts = E. other- 
wise; the Icel. retiem, prop. **rcttvis, simulates 
visa as E. wise); the compound meaning lit. 
* right-way,’ * acting in just wise’: see right, 
a,, and wiae^, w.] 1. Upright; incomipt; vir- 
tuous ; conforming in character and conduct to 
a right standard ; M^e from guilt or sin ; obe- 
dient to the moral or divine law. 

It ia reuth to rede how ristuie men lyued, 

How the! defouled her fleash, foracke her owne wllle, 

Far fro kltth and fni kynneyuol-yclothed aj^cn. 

iHere Plowman (BX xv. 496. 

Arittidea who for bis vertue was aiiniamed rightwiee. 

^ Sir T. Mlgot, The Govemour, Hi. 6. 

And If any man ain, we have an advocate with the Father, 
JsBui Christ the righteoue, X John il. 1. 


Borne and the righteoue heavens be my Judge. 

Shak., lU And., 1. 1. 42A 

2. lu accordance with right.; authorized by 
moral or divine law; just and good; right; 
worthy. 

We lefto hym thoro for man inoato wise, 

If any rebelles wolde ought rise 
Uurv rightwiee dome for to displMo, 

Or It olTendc. 

To soae thame till the nexto anHlMe. 

York Plage, p. 397. 


1 will keep thy righteoue Judgments. Ta cxlx. 106. 

I love your daughter 
In such a righteoue fashion. 

Shak., M. W. of W., 111. 4. 83. 


Faithful hath been your warfare, and of G(m 1 
Aooepted, fearloaa in hia righteoue cause. 

MUton, P. L, vi. 804. 

3. Proper; fitting: us, r/(r//<fcoM8 indignation. 

Is this ry,H-vfye, thou ronk, allc thy ronk noyse, 

So wintth for a wodbyiide to wax ao aone. 

Why art thou ao waymot [sorrowfulj wy3e for ao lyttell 
AUHcrative PoemeioA. MorrisX III. 490. 

~Syn. 1. Mightemu, Mightful, Vpright,JuH; honest, equ I- 
talifc, fair ; godly, holy, aaiiitly. 'i'he first three of the it-ali- 
ctxcd words go back directly to the lli'st prlnciides of right, 
Willie jnet, tlioiigh expreaHing quite as much conformity to 
right, suggests more of the intricate qucstloiia aiislng out 
of the relations of men. Uprigld gets fonte from the 
idea of physical pcrpeiidiciibirity, a standing up straight 
by the stamlard of light; righteoue carrlea up the idea 
of right to the standanlH, motives, and siinetlona of reli- 
gion ; rightful applies not to conduct, but to claims by 
right : as, be Is Uie rightful owner of the land ; Juet aug- 

f rests by derivation a written law, but presumes that the 
uw is a right one, or that there ia above it, and if nccoa- 
sary overruling il, a law of God. Thla last is the uniform 
Biblical usage. Juet gcnenilljr implies the exerciaeof some 
power or authority. See Justice and honesty. 
xighteoust (ri'tyus), v. t. [< ME. righlwisen, < 
rightwis, rigiii.eous : see righteous, a,] To make 
righteous; justify. 

Tan we merytij grace with aymieY or deserve to be ri/p/ld- 
caused by folyc? 

Bp. Bale, A (.'ourse at the Romyslie Koxe,fo1.62,b. {lAStham.) 

righteously [< M E. ^righlwis- 

hh ry^twyshf, < AS. rihiwislive (= Ic,cl, rettvis- 
ligaj, rightly, justly, < rihtwisHe (= OHG. reht- 
wislih), riglit, righteous, < rihluis, right, right- 
eous, + die, E. -/yX; or rather orig. < riht, a., 
right, + way, manner, wise, + -lie, E. 

SCO righteous.^ 1. In a rigli toons or upright 
manmu*; rightly; worthily; justly. 

Thou sbalt Judge the people rightcoudy. Ps. Ixvll. 4. 


Wo ahould live aoliorly, righteously. ’lit. li. 12. 

2t. Aright; properly; well. 

My.rt-u^ely quo 0011 rede, 

He loke on hok dr. be awayod 
How Ihesii Grist liyni wefke hi are thedc looiintryl, 
burnc3 linon] her banien |cbildren| vnto hym lirayde 
[liroiightX AUiteratiov Poems{oA. Morris), i. 708. 
1 could have taught my love to take tliy father for mine ; 
ao wouldst thou, If the truth of thv love to me were ao 
rtffhtetmslg teiiifiertMl os mine Is to thee. 

Sluik., As you Idke It, i. 2. 14. 

8. Rightfully; deservedly; by right.. | Archaic.] 
'I'um from us all those evils that we most righieoudy 
have deserved. 

Book (f Cotmnmi laager (('huroh of England), Litany, 
righteousness (ri’tyus-nes). n, [< ME. right- 
wiscues, ry^twisuesse, ri^twisnesse, ryghiwisnesse, 
rihtwisuesse, < AS. rihiu isues, riglitness, right- 
eousness, roasomibleness, < rihtwis, righteouH*. 
see righteous and -uess.'] 1, The character of 
being righteous; purity of heart and rectitude 
of life; the being and doing right; conformity 
in character and conduct to u right standard. 


Ihesu fro the realme of righhcgstics descended down 
To take the meke cloibyng of our huninnytc. 

Joseph qf' Arimut hie (E. E. T. S.), p. 87. 
I'ure religion, T say, atiindeth not In wearing of n monk's 
cowl, but in righteoustwss, Justice, and wclhdolng. 

J^a timer, Mi sc. Bel. 


If this wo swore to do, with what BigtUenusnese in tlio 
sight of God, with what AssnraiuM^ thut we bring not by 
such an Gath the whole Beu of BhMKl-giiiltiiicsH upon our 
own Hoads? Milton, ItYee < 'omuionwealth. 

Justifloatinn is an act of God’s free grace wherein he 

K irdoneth all our sins, and ncccptetli us as righteoua in 
s sight, only for tho righictoiemee of Christ imputed to 
us, and received 1>y faith alone. 

Shorter Catechism, ana. to qii. 88 

Hence, also — 2. In throl,, a coming into spirit- 
ual oneness with God, because for Christ’s sake 
the believer in Christ is treated as righteous. — 
3. A righteous act or quality ; anything which 
is or purports (.0 be righteous. 

All our righteousnessM are as fllthy rags. Isa. Ixiv. 6. 

4. Rightfulncss ; justice. [Rare.] 

** Catching bargaitiH.” as they arc culled, throw on the 
peraons claiming the heneflt of them the burden of prov- 
ing their substantial righieauenem. JSnegc. Brit,, XIlI. 2. 
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betwoun cusMm and mtive righUoutnuii. the former con- 
dieting In what ie right bocHuac it ie right, the latter in 
accepting for (Jhrlst'e aake by fuitli flu* fiet*. gift of right- 
eoueiieea ae deAniMl in the eecond (icniiition above. 
OrU^nalrighteoUflieM. in ttcludMiic. the condition 
of man aa made in the Imago of iiod iH'fore thu fall. - 
ProMlytes of rlghteouinesB. See prmiiyU!. Tlie 
TllP&teouaneM of Qod (Rom. i. 17), n plii'HHo deflned ati> 
tagonletically by Biblitail iiitorin olore hh “ RighteoiiHiiuga 
which prooeeda from (lod, the relation of lioltig right into 
which man Ik put liy God that by an act of <Jod de- 
claring him right4)oUM” (Mryer), and hh "The attribute of 
God, embodied in t'hrlHt, inanffoHted in the world, revealed 
in tbe GoapcI, ooiiimiinioat^td to the Individual aoul, the 
rlgbteoueneiM not of tlio law, lint of fuitli " (JtwHtU). The 
former la the general l*rotCHtant view; the latter cornea 
near the view of the Jbniian ('aiholio ('hiireh, Greek 
Churcli, etc. The one regarda rij/hhmumejiif aa Indicating 
a relation, the other hh doHcrifitivc of charactiir; the one 
aa aomething beatowed by G(k 1 and imputed to man, the 
other UH aomething Inliereiit in Gin! and apiritually com- 
rounlcatctl to man. -83m. 1. He‘‘ rif/htaoun. 

Tighter (ri't^r), n. [< AS. rihtere^ a ruler, di- 
rector, =r (iFricH. riuv.hUnu\ riunhtersz D. rctjiet 
ss ML<I. rii'hUTzss OH(l. rihtarif MUG. rihfHira^ 
G. richUr^ ruler, jud>rc, = Jcel. r^ttariy a juHti- 
oiury; an rif/ht’, J One who sots riffht; 

one who aVljustH or redroHses that which is 

wronir. 

I will pay thee what 1 owe thee, aa that rij/hUr of 
wrouga hath left me eommaiided. 

ShflUm, tr. of iHm (Quixote, 1. 4. {Latham.) 

rightftll (nt/fiil), a, [< ME. riffht/ul, ri^tfuly 
< riijhty n., + -fuL] If. Kight- 
oouh; upright; just and good. 

The laborer aciiiilde truly trauolle than. 

And be ri,itful bothe in wurdo tVr detide. 

IJymru to Virf/in, etc. (K. K. T. H.\ p. 38. 
Wert! now the Imwe bent In awloh maneeri! 

Aa It WHH (IrMt, of Juatlce and of Ire, 

The riyhtj'vl God nolde of no mercy heere. 

CtMuner, A. B. <?., 1. 31. 

2. Just; consonant to justice: as, a rightful 
oauBo ; a rightful war. 

My bloody Judge forbade my tongue to apeak ; 

Mo riyhtfvl plea might pleatl for juatioe there. 

Shak.^ Lucreee, 1. 1A40. 

8. Having the right or just claim according 
to established laws: as, the rightful heir to a 
throne or an ostatc^ 

Home will mourn in aalieM, aomo coal-black, 

For ttie depoahig of a rUjht/id king. 

Shak.t Rich. II., v. 1. 50. 

Tbe legitimate and riyht/iU lord 
la but a tnuiaieiit gueat, newly arriv'd, 

Aa BOOH to be aupplaiited. Cotrjktr, Toak, ill. 749. 

4. Being or iielonging hy right or just claim: 
as, one^B rightful property. 

wink at our advent : help my prince Ui gain 
Bla rightful bride. Tennyton, PrinceaB, ill. 

5. Proper; suitable; appropriate. 

The hand and foot tliat atlr not, they shall find 
Sooner than all thu rightful place U) go. 

lAmea Perg, Puenia, p. 42. 


2. Situated on the right hand, or in a direction 
from the right side; leatliugto the right: as, a 
right^ftand road. 

Hir .Icoffrey Notch, who la tlie oldest of the club, has 
been in possession of the right-hand chair time out of 
tiihid. Steele, Tatler, Na 182. 


3. Serving as a right hand ; hence, foremost in 
usefulness ; of greatiest service as an assistant. 

O wha has slain my right-hand man. 

That held my hawk and hound? 

JtSarl JHehard (Child *h Ballads, III. 8). 
Bight-hand filet, patrioians ; aristocrats. 

Bo you two know how you are censured here in the city, 
I mean of ns o' the right-hand file t Shot., Cur., iL 1. 26, 
Right-hand rope. Hee ropei. 
rignt-handed (rlt'han^dcd), a. l. Using the 
right hand more easily and readily than the 
left. See dexUsroutt. 

A left-handed pitcher pn base-balll Is able to make 
much more of what to a ritfhUhanded batsman Is an in- 
curve, . . . while its opposite, or the f mt-cunre to a r^At- 
handed batsman, la correaiMuidiiigly weak. 

St. KiehdUu, XVII. K27. 


2. Tuniing so as to pass from above or in front 
to the right hand; clockwise: thus, an ordinary 
screw is driven in by a right-handed rotation: 
spccificully, in conch. y dextral, as the spiral 
sriell of a univalve (see cut undcir pumura). The 
rotation of the plane of p^darizatlon by certain substancea 
showing circular piilarlsation is called right-handed when, 
to an observer looking in the direction hi which the ray 
is moving, the rotation la cluck wise— that is, in the same 
direction as that of thu hands of a clock ; If in the opm>- 
slto direction (couiiier-clockwiseX the rotation is called 
lift-handed, lliese terms arc also applied to the aub- 
Btancea tliemselvea which produce theao effects ; aa, a 
right-handed quHrts-cr:^stal. 

3. In hot.y of twilling plants or circumnii- 
tatin^ parts, properly, rising or advancing in 
the direction of a right-handed screw or spiral, 
or that of the hands of a watch. Certain aiithora, 
neglecting tbe notion of forward gitiwili and conceiving 
the plant aa viewed from alaivo, have tiaed the term in 
the opposite aeiiae, which la quite unnatural. 

4. Laid from left to right, as tbe strands of a 
rope. — 6. Executed by the right hand. 

The Slogger waits for the attack, and hopes to finish it 
by some heavy right-handed blow. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Bugby, ii. C. 

6. On the right side ; of a favorable, conve- 
nient, or easily pardoned character. 

8t Paul tells ua of divisions and factions and ‘'schisms " 
that were in the (Aiiirch of ('oiliith ; yet these were not 
almut the esaentiala of religion, but about a right-handed 
error, oven too much admiration of their pastors. 

Ahp. JJramhaU, Works, 11. 28. 

right-handedness (rit'han^dod-nes), n. The 
state or propc»rty of being right-handed ; hence, 
skill; dexterity. Intp.lkict. 
right-hander (dt'han^der), u. 1. One who is 
right-handed; one who uses the right hand 
more skilfully than the left. 


»B3m. 8-4. Just, Upright, etc. (sec righteous), true, law- 
ful. proper, 

r^h%rilll7 (ril/ffil-i), adv. [< ME. rgghtefullg; 
\ rightful + -///*-*.] If. In a righteous manner ; 
righteously. 

Whato arc all till werkes worthe, wlicthire thay be body- 
ly or gaatoiy, hot If thay be done ryghtefully and resou- 
ably, to the wirchipn of Goddo, and at His byddynges? 

HamjMjle, I'roae Treatises (E. E. T. H.X p. 27. 

2. In a rightful manner; according to right, 
law, or justice; legitimately: as, a title right- 
fulhj voBte<l. 

Plain and right inuat my iMiHaession be : 

Which 1 with more than with a <‘oiiimoii pain 
'Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 6. 225. 

3. Properly; fittingly. 

Books, the oldest and the best, stand naturally and right- 
fully on the shelves of every cottage. 

Thvreau, Walden, p. 112. 

rightfalness (rU/ftil-nes), n. r< ME. ri^tful-^ 
nessCy rigtfultie,Sy rigtvolnesee : soe rightful and 
•nens.'] It. Kighteousness. 

Ouerweninge . . . maketh toniticho apredetho incrci of 
oure Ihorde, and litel prayseth hia riifuutneesp. 

Ayenhite qf Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 29. 
But still, although we fall of perfect rightfulness. 

Seek wt) to tame theati auperflultlea. 

Nor wholly wink though void of purest shrhtf ill ness. 

OTT P, Sidney. 

2. Tlie idiaracter or state of being rightful ; jus- 
tice ; accordance with the rules of right : as, tlie 
rightfulness of a claim to lands or tenomeats. 
rwit-hand (rit'hand), a. r < ME. ryghte-hundey 
CAB. rihuhttnd, rght-handy the right haud,< riA/, 
right, + handy hand : see righty «., and hand, w.] 
1. Belonging or adapted to the right hand. 

The right-hand glove muHt always be worn when prac- 
tlclng throwing |in base ball], in order that this also shall 
offer no unusual difficulty in tlie later work. 

St. Nichtdae, XVIL ffiU. 


There ore, however, some right-hawlers (If this nsefnl 
abbreviative tenn may be allowed) who, if they try to 
write with their loft hands, instinct I vely produce ^legel- 
Hchrift. Proe. Soc. Psych. Jtesearoh, ill. 42. 

2. A blow with the right hand. [Colloq.] 

Tom gets out-and-out the worst of It, and is at last hit 
clean off his legs, and deposited on tlie grass by a right- 
hander from the Slogger. 

T, Hughes, Tom Brown at Bugby, ii. 5. 

right-lieaxted (rit'lillr^ted), a. [< right + heart 
+ Cf . A8. riht-heorU rcht-lwdrt = OHG. 

rehUhersCy u^iright in hoaii:; see right and 
hcartJ] Having a right heart or disposition. 
Iwp. Diet, 

rigntlechet, «. t. [ME. riglleehcny rygtloken; < 
AS. rihtlacavy make right, correct, < rihty right, 
+ -Imcany ME. -toc/icw, as in enawlcvheUy later 
E. knowUfdgCy q. v.] To set right; direct. 

Thel sente with hem sondes to saxoync that time, 
And noinen omago in his name iioust forte layne, 
Forto rijUeehe that resume real of riche * of pewe. 

qfPaleme (E. E. T. H.), 1. 1310. 

rightless (rit'los), a, [< right + -Icss.^ Desti- 
tute of rights ; without rignt. 

Whoso enters {Right-less)' 

By Force, is forced to go out with shaiue. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, li., The Captalnes. 
Thou art liable to tbe Ban of the Empire - hast deserved 
to bo declared outlawed and fugitive, landless and right- 
less. Soott, Quentin Durward, xxiL 

rightly (rit'li), adv. [< ME. *rifhtlUy rigtliy rih U 
lichcy < AS. rihtlice, rightly, justljs < rihtliCy 
right, just, < rihty right, + -liCy E. -Zwi: see 
right and If. In a straight or right line ; 

directly. 

Like perspectivea which rightly gssed upon 
Show nothing but oonfusion. eyed awry 
Distinguiah form. ShaLt Rich. II., 11. 2. 18. 

2. According to justice, duty, or the divine 
will; uprightly; honestly; virtuously. 


Master, we know that thou ssyest end teeiffi^ 

3. Properly; fitly; suitably: as, a person riykfly 
named. 


Descend from heaven, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art call'd. MiUon, P. JL, vU. 8. 

4. According to truth or fact ; not erroneously ; 
correctly : as, he has rightly oonjeotured. 

He it was that might rightly say Vent, vidl, viol. 

Shak., L. L. L., Iv. 1. 68. 

No man has learned anything rightly, until he knows 
that every day la Doomsday. 

Smerson, Society and Solitude. 

right-minded (rit'min^ded), a. Having a right 
mind ; well or properly disposed, 
right-mindedness (nt'udnMed-nes), n. The 
^ate of being right-minded. 

While Lady Elliot lived, there had been method, modera- 
tion, and economy, . . . but with her had died all such 
right-mindsdness. Jane Auden, Persuasion, L 

rightness (lit'nos), n. [ < ME. rigtimaey < AS. 
nhtnesR (= OS. rehtnusai = OHG. rehim88a)y < 
rihty right: see right and -stcas,'] 1. The state 
or character of being riglit. (a) Straightness ; di- 
rectness : as, tlie r^htness of a line. 

They (sounda] move atrongeat in a right line : which 
novertheleaa is not caused by the rightness of the line, but 
by the ahortneas of the diatauoe. Baeon, Nat. Hist, | 201. 
(A) Conformity with the laws regulating conduct ; upright* 
ness ; rectitude ; rightoousiiess. 

Ry,T[t]nesse xayth, Lybbe we aohroliche, ryuollyche^ an 
bona3n^ohe. Ayenhite qf Inwyt (£. E. T. S.X p. 266. 

Rightr^ess expi'essea of actions what straiglitness does of 
lines ; and there can no more be two kinds of right action 
tlian there can be two kinds of straight line. 

U. Speruer, Social Statics (ed. 18H4X xxxiL f 4. 
(o) iTopriety ; appropriateness ; fittlngnoss. 

Sir Hugo's watch-chain and aeala his handwriting, hia 
moclo of smoking, . . . had all a rightness and ehann about 
them to Uio boy. George Elwt, Daniel Deronda, xvi. 
Correctnoaa ; truth : as^ the rightness of a conjecture. 
The state or attribute of being on tho right 
hand; hence, in psychol.y the sensation or per- 
ception of such a position or attribute. 

Rightness and Icftneas, upneaa and downneaa, are again 
pure Benaations, differing apecitlcally from each other, 
and generioally from everything clac. 

W. James, Inmnd, XII. 14. 




rigbtst (rits), adv. [< MB. rightesy rigteSy adv. 
gon. otnghty tf.] Right; rightly; properly. 

AUe anon rigtes there omago him dede. 

Wmiam <f Paleme (E. £. T. S.), L 18O0w 

rifflltwaprd (rit'wgrd), adv, r< right + -ward.'] 
To or on the riglit hand. [Rare.] 


Righitpord and leftward rlat! the rocks, 

And now they meet across the vale. Southey. 

right-whaler (rit'hwft^l6r), ». One who pur- 
sues the right whale. Also rightwhaUman. 
right-whaling (rit'hwa^ling), n. The practice, 
method, or fiidustry of capturing tne right 
whale : opposed to sjtermwhatiftg. 
rightwiset (rit'wi/.), a. and v. Same as righteous. 
rightwisel;^ (rit'wis'li), adv. Same as right- 
eously. 

right^senesst (lit'wlz^nes), n. Same as right- 
eousness. 

rigid (rij'id), a. [= F. rigidoy vernacularly 
roidOy raide (> MB. raid) = Pr. regSy rede, rot 
= Sp. rigido = Pg. It. rigido, < L. rigidus, stiff, 
< rigercy be stiff ; nrob. orig. ^ be straight ' ; cf . 
reelusy straiglit, < regere, taken in sense of 
‘ stretch' ; see regent and right. Cf. rigor.] 1. 
Stiff; not pliant, or easily bent; not plastic or 
easily molded ; resisting any change of form 
when acted upon hy force; hard. 

The earth as a whole la much more rigid, than any of 
the rocks that constitute its upper crust 

Thtnnson and Talt, Nat Phil., 1 882. 

2. Not easily driven back or thrust out of plaoe ; 
unyielding; firm. 

Bristled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid spears. Milton, P. L., vL 88. 

8. Not easily wrought upon or affected; inflexi- 
ble; hence, harsh; severe; rigorous; rigorous- 
ly framed or executed: as, a rigid sentence; 
rigid criticism. 

Witness also hia Harshneas to our Ambassadors, and 
the rigid Tonus he would have tied the Prince Palagrave 
to. ffowett, Letters, 1. vL 6. 

Thy mandate rigid as the will of Fate. 

Bryant, Death of Slavery. 

The absurdities of offioisl routine, rigid where it need 
not be arid lax where it should be tigia, oooasionaUy be- 
come glaring enough to cause scandals. 

B. Speneer, Man vs. States p. 67. 

4. Strict in opinion, conduct, discipline, or ob- 
servan(5e ; uncompromising; scrupumsly exact 
or exacting: as, a rigid diseipliiiariau ; a 
Calvinist 



rigid 

Soft; debonalrfb ind amlftblt Pne 
May do «a wcdl rough and rf/fid Pmo. 

It Jomon, Naw Inn, IL 2. 

The rCyfd Jews were wont to gamlidi the ■epulohres ot 
the rtghteoua. Sir J\ Sraumst Um-bnrlal, iU. 

David waa a riM adherent to the church of Alexandria, 
and ednoated by nU mother in the teneU of the monka m 
Saint Kuatatbius. Brwe, Source of the Nile, 11. r>70. 

He waa one of thoae rare men who are ri^ to them* 
aelvea and indulgent to othera. 

Geovye gUoi, Hiddlemarch, xxilL 
6. Stiff in outline or aspect ; harsh ; hard ; rug- 
ged; without smoothiiesB, softness, or delicacy 
of appearance. 

The broken landacape, by degreea 
Aaoendlng. roughona into hilla. 

Thornton^ Springy 1. 068. 
But atill the preaching cunt forbear, 

An* ev’n the rilgid feature. 

Burru^ Rplatle to a Young Friend. 
Pale aa the Jephtha'a daughter, a roufdi piece 
Of early colour. Ttnnyam, Aylmer's Field. 

6. Sharp; severe; bitter; cruel. 

Sealed up and silent, aa when rigid ITosta 
Have bound up brooka and rivers. 

B. Joruion, Catiline, i. 1. 


Cressy’a plains 
And Agincourt, deep ting'd wltli blood, oonfeaa 
What the Silures vigour unwithstood 
Gould do in ri^ J, Phttipn, Cider, L 

7. Ill dynarn , : (o) Absolutely incapable of l>e- 
ing strained, (h) Resisting stresses.— Rigid 
axnennM. those antennn that do not admit of motion, 
either at the base or at any of the joints, as of the dragon- 
flies.— BlgM atrophy, muscular atrophy combined with 
rigidity. -Rigid djmamlOS. see dynamics, gyn. 3 and 
4. Severe. JUgorous, etc. (see austere), inflexible, unbend- 
ing, unyielding. 

rigidity (ri-^d'i-ti) , n. [= F. rigidiU = It. rigi- 
<lt,rigidiia{t‘)fi, < n( 7 tda/f,ri|nd : see nguL'] 

1 . The qu^ty of being rigid ; stiffness j inflexi- 
bility; absence of pliancy; specifically, in 
resistance to change of form . in all theoretical dis- 
oussiuna respecting the application of forces through the 
intervention of machines, tliose machines are assutned to 
be perfectly rigid so far as the forces employed are able 
to alToet their Int^pity of form and structure. Rigidity 
is directly opposed to ItexibUitu, and only Indlrei'.tly to 
maUeability and duetilUu, which denend chiefly on rela- 
tions between the tenacity, the rigiulty, and the limit of 
elasticity. 

Whilst there is some evidence of a tidal yielding of the 
earth's iiiasa, that yielding is certainly small, and . . . 
the elfetitive r^fidi^ is at least aa great aa that of steel 
Thomsimand Tatt, Nat Phil, | 848. 

The restraint of the figure (statue ot the west portal of 
Chartres Cathedral] is nvparently self-imposed In obedi- 
ence to Its arcbiteotural position. The rigidity of the 
example ftom Hi. Tropliiine appears, on the other hand, 
to be inherent in its nature. 

C. H. Mwtre, Gothic Architecture^ p. 264. 

2 . Btrictnoss; severity; harslmess: rigidity 

of principles or of censure — Cadaveric rigidity. 


angle In that area. KSyn. 8. Inflexibility. See austere, 

riifor. 

rindly (rii'id-li), adv. In a rigid manner. («) 

Stiffly ; nnpliantly ; inflexibly. 

Be not too rigidly eensoriuna ; 

A atring may Jar In the best master's hand. 

itoseommon, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry. 
(6) Severely; strictly; exactlngly; without allowance, in- 
dulgence, or abatement: aa, to fudge rigidly; to execute 
a law rigidly. 


5181 

dayfonn theriyleof popnlar harangnei and patrlotio era^ 
tkma and may be oliaaed in rhetoric under the general 
title of Rigmarole, irving, Knickerbocker, p. 444. 

_ Chat, Jargon, etc. See prattle. 

_i, a. Consisting of or cbaracterized by rigma- 
role; long-winded and foolish; prolix; bonce, 
formal; tedious. 

You must all of you go on in one rig-my-roll way, in one 
beaten track. Riiharaeon, Sir Charles Urandisun, IV. Iv. 

rigoUt (Pig'ol^ w. [< It. rigoloy < OFIG. ringild, 
MHG. ringel, O. ringel, a little ring, dim. of nng^ 
a ring: see riwgl.] A circle; a ring; hence,' a 
diadem; a crown. 

This ia a sleep 

That from this golden rigcl liath divorced 
So many Engliui kings. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Iv. 6. 30. 

rigol^f, n. Ah obsolete form of rvgar^. 
rigolet, n. Same as regain, 1. 
rifolette (rig-o-let^), ». A light wrap somo- 
times worn by' women upon the head; a head- 
covering resembling a scarf rather than a hood, 
and usually knitted or crocheted of wool, 
rigori rigour (ri^or), n. [< ME. rigour, < OF. 
ngour, rigueur^w, rigueur ar Pr. riguor = Sp. 
Pg. rigor It. rigorc^ < L. rigor, stiffness, rigi<J- 
ness, rigor, cold, harshness, < rigerc, be rigid : 
see rigid.'] 1. The state or property' of being 
stiff or rigid; stiffness; rigidity; rigidness. 

The rest Ills lo<ik 

Bound with Gorgonian rigmir not to move. 

Miltm, J». L., X. *2«7. 

2. The property of not bending or yielding ; in- 
flexibility; stiffness; hence, strictness without, 
allowance, latitude, or indulgence; exac‘.ting- 
ncss; as, to oxecuto a law with ngor; to criti- 
cize with rigor. 

To me and other Kinim who are Ut gttveni tbv Fimyle 
belongs the Rigour ot Judgment and Jiisticu. 

Baker, tnironicloK, p. Wl 

3. Severity of life; austerity. 

All the rigour and austerity of a (Tapudiitt. 

Addison, Komiirks on Italy, etc. 

4. Sternness; harshness; cruelty. 

Such as can punisho aharpely with mciciice, and nut 
wiUi rygour. Babees Book (R. F.. T. S.X )>. <(4. 

We shall bo Judged by the grace and mercy of the Gos- 
pel, and not by the rigours of unrelenting Jusliee. 

Bp. Att^rhury, Sennoiis, I. xv. 
I toll you 

'Tis rigmvr and not law. 

Shak., W. T., ill. 2. 116. 

6. Sharpness; violence; asperity; inclemency: 
as, the rigor of wint^^r. 

like as rigour ot tempostiioiis gusts 
Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide. 

Shak., I lien. VI., v. 6. 6. 
Tlioy defy 

The rage and rigour of a polar sky. 

And plant sucoessfully sweet .siinron’s ruse 
On ley plainly and in eternal snows. 

Coiojter, Hopc^ 1. 482. 

0. That which is harsh or severe ; especially, 
an act of injustice, oppression, or cruelty. 

The oruel and fnaupporiable hardHitips which those 
forest laws created to the subject ocraHloned our aiicos- 
tors h) be as lealous for their reformation as for ttio 
relaxation of the feodol rvjoutn and llie other exactions 


xlfHmt 

Your monds have m flavour of rigorism: they are sour, 
morose, iU-natnr*d, and call for a dram of Charity. 

Oentleman Tnstrueted, p. Ob. {Davies.) 

Basil's r^orism had a decided influence on the later 
Greek Church. A ootiiioll of i'.onsiaiittnop1e, in 920, dis- 
couraged second, imposed |>enance for third, and exoom- 
municatiou for fourth marriage. CatA. Diet., p. 660. 

2. In Korn. Cath. theol., the doctrine that one 
must always in a case of doubt as to right and 
wrong take the safer way, sacrificing his free- 
dom of choice, however small the doubt as 
to tht) morality of the action: the opposite of 
prolmhiliam. Also tutiorigm. 


rlgorist, rlgonrist (rig'pr-ist), n. and a. L< 

Sp. Pg. It. rigorifiia ; as rigor -wf.] 


Introduced by Uie Nonnan 


Hewu a plaln^ bns^man, who wipu^ght in a^e imd 


ne was a plain, , ^ ^ 

lived a little rigidly. The granite of his quarries had got 


rigmy. „ . 

into him, one might say. Harpsr's Mag., LXXVl. 127, 

rlgidneBS (rij'id-nes), n. Rigidity. 

Many excdlent men, . . . wholy giving themselves over 
to meditation, to prayer, to fasting, to all severity and ri- 
gidness of life. Htdes, Remains, Sermon on Fetor’s Fall. 

ElSdolit cS^id'u-li), n. pi, [NL. , nl. of rigidu- 
Iwt: see rigiduloua,] In Lamarck’s classifica- 
tion (1801 -12), an order of his VermeSf contain- 
ing the nematoids or threadworms. 

rindllloiui (ri-jid'^-lus), a. NL. rigiduluo, 
dim. of L. rigidm, rigid; see rigid.] Rather 
stiff. 

rigloen (rig-lfin')* W. r< Ar. rjflin, pi. of rifl, foot.] 
An ear-ring having five main projections. See 
the quotation. 

rhe Bigtsen or "feet" earrings, which are like fans with 
five knobs or balls at the odge, to each of which a small 
coin is sometimes attached. 

C. O, heland, lEgyptian Sketch-Book, xvlll. 

rlfflet (rig'let), n. Same as regJet. 

rigmarole (rig'm^rOl), n. ana a. [Formerly 
also rig-my-roU ; 'corrupted from ragmati^roll.] 
I, n. A succession of confused or foolish state- 
ments; an incoherent, long-winded harangue; 
disjointed talk or writing; balderdash; non- 
sense. 

A variety of other heart-rending, soul-stlnriug tropes 
and figures, ... ot the kind whi^ even to the present 


lackmone. Com., II. xxvii. 

Slavery extended, with now rufon^, under the military 
dominion of Rome. Sumner, Oratluiis, I. 214. 

7 (ri'gor), [NL.] InpfiiAel, asuddcuicoldiieHS, 
attended by shivering mere or less marked, 
which ushors in many disoases, especially fe- 
vers and acute inffammation ; commonly called 
chill. It is also produced by nervous distur- 
bance or shock. [ 1*1 tliis sense always spelled 
rigor,] —Rigor mortis, the characteristic stilfenliig ot 
the body caused by the contraction of the muscles after 
death, it comes on more or leas speedily according to tem- 
perature or climate, and also after deaiit by different dis- 
eases, both of which circuniBtaiic<« also influence Its in- 
tensity and duration. In hot countrius, and after some 
disofUieB, the rigor is slight or brief, or may hardly he ap- 
preciable. The relaxation of the lH»dy as the rigor passes 
off is one of tlie earliest signs of incipient decomposition. 
See n. Also calltnl mdav&rie 1 and 8. 

ntgoT, JHjgidUy, Rigidness, Inclemency. Tl»ere is a marked 
tendency to use nfjidUy of physical stiffness. Rigidity 
seems to take also tno passive, while rigor takes the active, 
of the moral senses : ss, rigiddy of mamier, of mmid ; rigor 
in the onforcoment of laws. Rigidness ^rhaps holds a 
middle positlon.or inclines to be syniinymous with rigidUy. 
Rigor applies also to severity of (*o]d. See austere. 
rigora (ri-go're), ft. [It: see rigor.] In mti- 
mTc, strictness or regularity of rhythm, 
rigorism, rigonrism (rig'qr-izm), n. [< F. ri- 


1. ' M. 1 . A person of strict or rigid principles 
or manners; in general, one who adheres to 
severity or purity in anything, ns in style. 

The exhortation of the worthy Abbot Trithemiua proves 
that he waa ni> v^orisf In conduct. Sir fV. Uamifton, 

2. One who maintained the doctrine of rip;or- 
ism: a term somidimes applied to Jansenists. 
Also tuiiorist. 

Rigorists ... lay down that the safer way, that of obe- 
dience to the law, is always to be followed. 

JSneye. PrU., XIV. 688. 

n. a. 1 . (Characterized by strictness or se- 
verity in principles or practice; rigid; strict; 
exacting. 

They (certain translations] are a thought too free, per- 
haps. to give satisfaction to persons of very rigourist ten- 
dencies, but they admirably give the sense. 

JV. and Q., 7th ser., VH. 84a 

2. Specifically, pertaining to rigorism in the- 
ology : ns, rigttrist doctrines, 
rigorous (rig'pr-uH), a. [< OF. rigoureux, rigo^ 
reujc, F. rigoureux = Pi*, rigoros = Bp. i^oroBOf 
rtguroHO = Pg. It. rigoroso, < ML. rigoroum, 
rigorous, < T 4 . rigor, rigor; see rigor,] 1 , Act- 
ing with rigor; strict in performance or re- 
quirement. 

They have no set rites proBcritM^il by Law, . . . although 
in some of tlieir customs they are very rigorous, 

I*urchas, IMlgrimage, p. 412. 

2. Marked by inflexibility or severity; strin- 
gent; exacting ; hence, unmitigated ; merciless. 

Merchants, our well-dealing countrymen, 

Who, wntitlng guilders to rtMieein their lives, 

Have Huul’d his rigorous statiitos wIMi their bloods. 

NAojfc., G. ofB., i. 1.8. 

Tlie ministers are obliged to have recourse to the most 
rigorous moihods to riiiHc the expenses of the war. 

(Mdnnith, fitiaeii of the World, v. 
Religion ciirlm Indeed Its (wit's | wanton play, 

And brings the trlfler under rig'rous sway. 

CowfHT, Conversation, I 69a 

3. Exact ; strict ; preudse ; scrupulously accu- 
ral 0 : as, a rigorous definition or aomonstration. ■ 

It is absnrd t4> spoak, os many authors have recently 
done, of a rigonms proof of the o<|uallty of absorption and 
einisslvity. TaU, Ll^t, 1 814. 

4. Ilanl; inclement; bitter; severe: as, aW(]r- 
orous winter. 

At a period comparatively recent almost the entire 
Northern hemisphere down to tolerably low latitudes was 
buried under snow and lee, the climnto being perhaps aa 
rigorous oe that ot Greenland at the present day. 

J. CroU, rilniate niid (Cosmology, p. 12. 
«S]m. 1 and 8. Severe, Rigid, etc. (soo austere), inflexible, 
unbending, unyielding. 

rigorously (rig'qr-us-li), adr. In a rigorous 
manner, la) Severely ; without relaxation, mitigation, 
or abatemoni; relentlessly; Inexorably; mercllesiuy: as^ 
a sentence rigtmtusly executed. 

1 am derided, Biisi>octed, accuscMl, and condemned : yea, 
mon) than thal^ 1 am rygormudy relected when I proffer 
ametides for my harmu. 

Gasoo^ne, Steele Glas (ed. ArberX Kp. Ded., p. 48. 

Joan of Arc, . . . 

Whose maiden blood, thus rigorniudy effused. 

Will cry for vengeance at tlie gates of heaven. 

Shak., \ lien. VI., v. 4. 62. 

They faint 

At the sad sentence rigoroudy urged. 

Milton, P. L., xl. 109. 
(6) Strictly; severely; exactly; precisely ; with scrupulons 
nicety. 

Nothing ooiild bo more rigo/roudy simple than the fur- 
niture of the parlor. ~ 


conduct, etc. ; (Specially, severity in the mode 
otlife; austerity. 


aiple 

Poe, Landor’a Cottage. 

1 have endeavoured to make the "(Chronology of Steele'a 
Life " as rigoroudy exact ns possible. 

A, Dobson, ITef. to Steele. 

rlgorousneSB (rig'or-us-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being rii^oTOus ; severity without al- 
lowance or mitigation ; strictness ; exactness ; 
rigor. Hailey, 1727. 
rigour, rigouriam, etc. See rigor, etc. 
rig-out (rig'out), n. A rig ; an outfit ; a suit of 
iTothes; a costume. [Oolloq.] 

I could got a goodlsh rig-out in the lane for a few shil- 
lings. A |»air of b(X)ts would cost luo ts., and a coat I get 
for 2s. 6d. 

Mayhew, London Labour aud London Poor, II. 88:" 



Vegprtt, who had exchanged hia toilette for a ready- 
made rig-out of poor materiala, . . . mnk ipceohleci on 
the nearest chair. It L. Steveimmf Treasure of Jltanohard. 

Bigsdag (rigz'ciag), n. [Dun. (=s 8w. rikmiag 
= (i. reichtftag = D. rijlndutj), < riga^ kingdom, 
+ /faf/. day: see rir/trl, and dwyi.] The par- 
liament or diet of Denmark. It is composed of 
an upper house (Landstlnng) an<i a lower house 
(Folkething). 

rtgedaler (rig//dii^l6r), n. [I)au. : see vix^UAr 
tor. 1 Same as rix-doUar. 
rigsie (rig'si), w. Same as rhigftL 
R&-Veda (ng-vaMjj.), H. [Skt ., < rich, a hymn 
of |>raiHO, esp. asljiijy.a spoken, as distinguished 
from mman, a stan/a sung (V rich, praise), 
+ redd, knowledge' (the general name for the 
Hindu Ha<*red wri lings, esp. the four collec- 
tions calhnl Jiig- 1 ‘rdff, \ ajur- Veda, Sdma- f >da, 
and Atharra-Vfda): see Vrda.J 'IHie first and 
principal of the Vanias, or sacred books of the 
Hindus. See Veda. 

rlgwiddie (ng-wi«l'i), //. [< the back, + 

widdic, a Sc. fonii of U'ithg, a rope, withy; see 
wUhjf.'] The ro]s‘ or chain that goes over a 
iiorsc^s back to sui)port the shafts of a vehicle. 
Hums UHtm it ndji'taivuly in the huiiho of resonibliiig a 
rigwidillc.siKi hciuH; ill-Bhnped, thmwii,wcascii. iScotuh.] 
Witlier’il iMildiiiiiH, nuld and droll, 

Jtujwotidie hagH, wad apean u foal. 

Burtui, Tain o' Shantor. 

rikk (Hk), a. A small form of tambourine, used 

rilaSi^ndo (re-hi-shianMd), a. [It., ]»]ir. of rt- 
taHciarc, relax: sec» relax.) In nnmic, same as 
raltcutando. 

rile (ril), r. t. A dialeetal variant of rm72. , 

rilievo (re-lya'vn), n. [< It. rilicro, ])1. rilitm: 
see rvlief.) Saiiie as rclirf, in sculpture, etc.: 
the Italian form, often used in English. Some- 
times spelled rvHrVit, 

Shallow iMirtlcocM <if coluiniiH . . . tiufiptirted RtaiiioB, 
nr rather, to judge from the cointi rcproHuiitiiig the hiiiki- 
Ing, rUu*toft, which inav have hcI otf, hut could hardly 
have given much dignity t-o, a iiuildiiig designed us this 
was. J. Fergumtn, Hist. Arch., T. 81H, 

rill (ril), «. [=L(1, rillc, rilr, a channel, a rill, 

Cl. rilfc, a small fuiTow, chamfer; origin un- 
certain. (X W. rhill, a t rench, drill, row, contr. 
< rhigol, a trench, groove, dim. of rhig, a notch, 
groove, hence a sliallow trench, channel. Of. 
F. rigolc, > (1. rigotr, riole, a trencli, furrow. (Jf. 
rillct, rivulet \ 1. A small brook; a rivulet; a 

stroamtet. 

May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
From a thousnnri petty HIIk, 

That tumble down the snowy hills. 

Milton, (\imus, 1. 92(1. 

2. A deep, winding valley on the moon. [Little 
used.] 

rill (nl), r. i, [< rill, ?(.] To flow in a small 
stream or rill ; run in sireamlets; purl. [Hare.] 
The wholostiine Draught fnun Aganipiic’B Spring 
Oentilni', and with soft Murmurs gently rClltwj 
Adown the Mountains where thy Daughtei-s haunt. 

!*rior, Secumi Hymn of ('alllnmchus. 

rillet (riret), ». [< nil + -e/. Of. rivulet; cf. 
also F. rigolct, iiT\ irrigation ditch, < riVyo/r, arill: 
see rill.) A little rill; u brook; a rivulet. 

Thu water whicli in one po(de liath abiding 
Is not so sweet as rillrtn evtir gliding. 

W. Jfnnrnc, itritantiia's l^astorols, il. 3. 
From tile green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond ritlvtM musical, . . . 

Fairii silver-ehlining, seem'd to shako 
Th« sparkling Mints beneath the prow. 

Tfnnimn, Arabian Nights. 

rill-mark (ril'mllrk), u. a marking or tracery 
formed upon any surface by the action of water 
trickling over it in little rills. 

Another kind of markings not even organic, hut alto- 
gather depending on physical causes, are the hi*aiitifiil 
branching riff f/wrrA’S proauced by the oozing of watercut 
of mud and sand-hanka left by the tide. 

Dawton, Geol. Hist, of Jiants, p. .S2. 

rim^ (nm), n, [< ME. rim, rgm, rime, < A8. 
rima, rim, edge, border (sm-rima, sea-coast); 
ef. Icol. rim, a rail, riuii, a strip or laud ; prob. 
from the same root (•/ ram) ns rind^ and raud^, 
q. V. The W. rhim, with the secondary forms 
rhimp,rhimyu, a rim, edge, rhimpyu, an extrem- 
ity, is apjiar. from the E.] 1 . Trie border, edg<*, 
or margin of anytliing, whether fonning part 
of the thing itself, or separate from it and sur- 
rounding or partly surrounding it, most com- 
monly a circular border, often raised above 
the inclosed surface: as, the rim of a hat. 

Tlio moon lifting her silver rim 
Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 
Ckiiuing Into the blue with all her light 

Koatt, I Tiptoe upon a Little mu. 
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A laitre oaldbroo llnad wHh copper, wftli a rtoi of bfiai, 
H. Jamu, Jr„ Little Thor, p. 1S6, 
We have observed them {whales] just ** under the rim 
of the water” (as whalemen used to aajX 

0. M. Seammon, Marine Mammals, p. 42. 

Hpecifically— 2. In a wheel, the circular part 
furthest from the axle, connected by spokes to 
the hub, nave, or boss, in a carriage- or wagon-wheel 
the rim Is built up of bent or sawed pieces called ftttiti, 
and is enoiroled by the tire. Keo cut under /eify. 

The rim proper appears to have been bent into shape ; 
the wooden tire was cut out from the solid timber. 

if. M. StraUttn, World on Wheels, p. 67. 
The rim of a vessel ; the brim of a cup or gob- 
let : ikebrink, verge, oredgeot aprecipice ; the fnargin of 
B brook or a book ; the border of a garment or a county, 
rlm^ (rim), v. t; Jiret. andpp. rimmed, ppr. rim- 
ming, [<rim^,n,] 1. To surround with a rim 
or border; form a rim round. 

A length of bright horizon rimm'd the dark. 

Tennymtn, Gardener's Daughter. 
AH night they ate the btiar Serimner’s flesh, 

And from their horns, with silver rimm'd, drank mead. 

M. A rnold, Balder Dead. 

2. To plow or slash the siden of, as mackerel, 
to make them seem fatter, 
rim^ (rim ), n. [Early mod. E. also rimme, rym^ne; 

< ME. rim, rym, ryme, earlier a membrane, 

< AS. redvia, a mombrane, ligament, = 08, 

riomo, rearm, a thong, latchel., = D. new, a 
tliong (see new), = OlIG. Homo, riumo, thong, 
band, girdle, rein, olc., MHO. Heme, Q. riemen, 
a thong, band, etc., = 8w. Dan. rem, thong, a 
strap, = Qr. livya, a tow-line, < Ipheiv, 

draw. No connection witli riwi.] 1. A mem- 
brane. [Prov. Eng.l 

As is the walntitto, so is this fmlte [nutmeg] defended 
with a double couuritig, as fyrste with a grene hiisko, 
vnder the whiche is a thlnne sklriiie or rimme like a nette, 
encompassing the shell of a iiutte. 

H. Jiden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
[Ica, ed. Arber, p. STi). 

2. The membrane inclosing the intestines ; the 

t ieritoueum; hence, loosely, the intestines; the 
)elly. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

Alle tlie rymez by the rybbez radly thay lance. 
iSlir Qawaym and the Green Knight (E. B. T. 8.X 1. 1848. 
I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat 
In drops of crimson blood. 

Shak., Hon. V., iv. 4. 16. 
We may not affirm Utat . . . niptiiruM are conflnable 
unto one side ; whereas the peritoneum or rim of the belly 
may be broken or its perforations relaxed in either. 

Mr T. ihrowne, Vulg. Bit., iv. 8. 
Struck through the belly’s rim, the warrior lies 
Supine, and shades eternal veil his eyes. 

PojMt, Iliad, xiv. 621. 

rima (ri'mU.), pi. rimer (-me). [< L. rima, a 
crack, cleft, opening: see nwcO.] 1. In hiot, 
an opening, as a Assure or cleft; a long or nar- 
row aperture, — 2. In couch., the Assure or aper- 
ture li tween the valves of a bivalve shell when 
the hymen is removed..^ ittma. |dottldls, the open- 
ing between the vocal cords in fronrand the arytenoid 
cartilages behind.— Rima glottidls cartUaglnea, that 
port of the rima glottidis which lies between the aryte- 
noid cartilages. Also called reejnrafory glottis.— BJOatL 
oris, the urlftoo of the mouth ; tn omith,, llio rictus ; the 
gape. See rMus.— Rima VOOaliS, Uiat part ot the rima 
glottidls which lies between the vocal cords. Also called 
rima gUittidis membraiMcea and wKat glottis, 

rimbase (rim'bas), «. [< nwt + haHe*^, #,] In 
gun.i (a) A short cylinder connecting a trunnion 
with the body of a cannon, (h) The shoulder 
on tlie stock of a musket against which the 
breech of tho barrel rests, 
rime^ (rim), ». [Also and more commonly 
rhyme, a spelling Arst used, alternating with 
rhime, about the year 1550, and duo to the er- 
roneous notion that the word is identical with 
rhythm (indeed even the spellings rhythm and 
rliithm were sometimes used for tlie proper word 
rime); prop, only rime, a spellini? which has 
never become wholly obsolete and is now wide- 
ly used by persons who are aware of the blun- 
tler involved in the spelling rhyme. Early mod. 
E. Hme, ryme, < ME. Hme, ryme, Hm, rym, num- 
ber, rime, verse, < AS. Hm, number (not in tho 
senses ‘ verse * or ‘rime,' which appear to be of 
Horn, orijdu), = 08, ^r%m, number (in comp, un- 
rim = AS. unnm, “numbers without number,'* 
a groat number), = OFries, rim, tale, = MI). 
rijm, rijme, D. rijm = MLQ. rim, LG. Hem, Hm, 
rime, = OHG. Hm, erroneously hrim, number, 
series, row, MHG. rim, verse, rime, G. reim, 
rime, = Teel, rim, also rima = 8w, Dan. Hm, 
rime; hence (< OHG.) OF. rime, F. Hme = Pr. 
rim, rima = ()Cat. rim = 8p. Pg. It. rima (ML. 
rima), verse, rime. The sense of ‘poetic niim- 
her,' whence ‘verse,' ‘a tale in verse,' ‘agree- 
ment of tenninal sounds,' seems to have arisen 
in Rom., this meaning, with the thing itself, 
being unknown to the earlier Tent, tongues. 
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The transition of sense, though paralleled by 
a similar development of number and tale, was 
prob. due in pair to association with L. rhfth- 
mus, ML. also rhithmua, Hthmus, ribntts, which, 
with tho Rom. forms, and later the E. form 
rhythm, seems to have been constantly con- 
fused with Hme, the two words having the 
sense ‘verse’ in common. Connection of AS. 
Hm, etc., with Gr. hpid/td^, number (see anih- 
metic), Ir. Gaol, aireamh, number, = W. eir^f, 
number, Ir. Hmh = W. rhif, number, is im- 
probable.] It. Number. 

Tharh tale and rime ot fowertig. Orrmdum, 1. 11848. 
2. Thought expressed in verse; verse; meter; 
poetry; also, a composition in verse; a poem, 
especially a short one ; a tale in verse. 

Horn sede on hia rime: 

** Ibleaaed beo the time 
I com to Buddeune 
With mine iiiaae men.” 

King ffom(S.KT. 8,Xp. 89. 

Other tale certea can 1 noon, 

But at a ryme I lemed longo a^n. 

Chaueer, Frol, to Sir Thopaa, 1. 10. 

Thlnga unattempted yet in proae or rhyme. 

Milton, KL.,L 18. 

8, Agreement in the terminal sounds of two or 
more words, namely in the last accented vowel 
and the sounds following, if there be any, while 
tho sounds preceding differ^ also, by extension, 
such agreement in the initial sounds (initial 
Hme, usually called alliteration). See homceote- 
teuton, and compare assonance. 

Mime la the rhythmical repetition of lettera. Natlona 
who unite araia and prose accent need to mark off their 
veraea plainly. They do it by rime. Other nationB ahun 
rime. When the riming lettera b<^n their worda, it ia 
call^ aUiteraiion. When the accented vowela and the 
following lettera are alike. It la called perfect rime. When 
only the conaonaiita are alike, it la oafled half rime. 

F, A. March, Auglo-Sax. Gram., p. 228. 

The clock-work tintiiinahulum ot rhyme. 

Cotpper, Table-Talk, 1. 589. 

4. Averse or line agrooingwith another in ter- 
minal sounds: as, to string Hmes together. 

The rhymes arc dazzled from their place, 

And order'd wordz asunder fly. 

Tennyson, Tho Day-Dream, Prol. 

5. A word answering in sound to another word. 

They ring round the aamo unvaried chimea, 

Wltli aure retiirna of atiU expected rhymes; 

Wliere’er you find “tlie cooling wcatem breeze,” 

In the next lino It “ whiapera tiirough the treea.” 

Pope, Eaaay on Criticiam, 1. 849. 
Caudate rime, rime at the end of Bucoeaalve linea : op- 
poHod to leonine (which aee) or other rime between the 
enda of aectiona of the anme line. Alao tailed rime.— 
Female or feminine rimes. See female.— Wtake or 
maioallne rimes, see moiri.—Meltber rime nor rea- 
son, neither conalatency nor rational meaning ; neither 
Bound nor aenao; hence, with no mitigating feature or ex- 
otiao. 'Ilie pliraae occura under varioua forma, and eape- 
cially In playa upon worda. 

I would exhorte you alao to beware of rims without rea- 
son: my meaning la hereby that your rime leado you not 
from your Urate Inuention. 

Gascoigne, Notea on Eng. Verae (ed. Arber), 1 6L 
I waa promla’d on a time 
To have reaaon lor my rhyme ; 

From that time unto thia aeaaon, 

I receiv'd nor rhyme nor reason. 

Speruer, Linea on hia Promiaod Penaion, lut. to Worka, 

Ip. xlv. 

Thua aayd one In a meeter of eleuen very hmlily In 
iiiino ear^ whether It be for lacke of good rims or of good 
reason, or of both, I wot not 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foeale, p. 69. 
Waa there ever any man thua beaten ont of aeaaon 
AVhen in the why and the wherefore la neOher rhyme nor 
reason? 8hak., C. of B., IL 2. 49. 

Tlieae fellowa of infinite tonguiL that can rhyme them- 
aelvea into ladiea’ favoura, they do alwaya reason them- 
aelvea out again. 8hak,, Hen. V., v. 2. IQI. 

And everyone auper-aboundeth in hia own humour, even 
to the annihilating of any other without rhyme or reaeon, 
O. Harvey, Four Lettera. 

rlme^ (nm), v. ; pret. and pp. rimed, ppr. HmlMg. 
[Also and more commonly rhyme (formerly also 
rhime), an erroneous spelling as with the noun ; 
early mod. E. rime, ryme, < ME. Hmen, rymen, 
rime, < AS. rtmun, number, count, reckon, = D. 
fifmen, rime, = OHG, rtman, number, count, 
count up, MHG. Hmen, rime, Ag. bring toge- 
ther, unite, G. reimen, rime, = Bw. rimma = 
Dan. rime = OP. and F. rimer = Pr. 8p. Pg. 
Hmar = It. Hmare (ML. rimare), rime; from the 
noun: see rimei, n.] 1. irans. If. To number: 
count; reckon.— 2, To compose in verse; treat 
in verse ; versify. 

But alle ahol pussa that men proae or ryme, 

Tkke eveiy msn Iwi tom aa for hia tyme. . 

Cmmear, Hnvoy of Chaucer to Boogtn, L 41. 

8. To put into lime: as, to Hme a story. — 4. 
To bring into a certain condition by riming; 
inAuence by rime. 



FeUmvi^liintilta UnigQ% that omi tiMnidTaf 
Into IndlM* Hwm Shuk., Hon. V., ?. S. 164. 

Vo XblM to to deetroj by the um of riming inoan- 

tatlona; benoe^toldUoff inany mannor; getridM;make 
an end of. 

And my iioeta 

Shall with a latlre, iteep^ in gall and vinegar, 
Rh^fma *em to deoM, as they do rata in Ireland. 

BamiSUiifh, Jealous IiOver% t. 2. 
Were the brute capable of being rlwmed to deaths Mr. 
Oreeoh should do it geuteely. and take the widow with her 
jointure. JL Panotu, in Letters of Eminent Hen, from 
[BodL Ooll. (Lond., 1818)^ 1. 54. 

n. intrana, 1. To compose verses; make 
verses. 

There march'd the bard and blockhead side by side, 
Who rhymed for hire, and patronised for pride. 

Pops, Duuciad, iv. 102. 

2. To accord in the terminal sounds; more 
widely, to correspond in sound; assonate; har- 
monize; accord; chime. 

But fagotted his notions as they fell, 

And, if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. 

Dryden, Abs. and Aehit., 11. 420. 
fttwilng deUrlnm, a form of mania in which the patient 
speaks In verses. 

riine*^ (nm), n. [< ME. timej rim, ryme, < AS. 
hrim = OD. D. rj/w = OHG. ^hrim, ^rim, rime, 
MHG. *rim (in verb rimeln), G. dial, reim, rein 
s= Icel. hrim s= Sw. Dan. rim, frost ; cf. D. rijp s= 
OHG. hrifo, rifo, MHG. r^'e, G. reif, frost. Some 
erroneously connect the word with Gr. npvftdc, 
Kpitog, frost, Kp()OTa^^, ice, < kru, be hard : see 
crystal, crude.'] White frost, or hoar-frost; con- 
gealed dew or vapor; same h,b frost, 3. 

Frosty rime, 

That in the momlim whitened hill and plain 
And is no more. Wordewerth, Eooles. Hoiinets, ill. 34. 
My grated easement whitened with Autumn’s early rims. 

WhiUter, Cassandra Soutiiwlck. 

rime^ (rim)? V. i. ; pret. and pp. rimed, ppr. rim- 
inff. [< rime^, w. j To freeze or congeal into 
hoar-frost. 

riine^ (ntn)f t. Same as ream^. 

rixne^, A Middle English or modem dialectal 
form of riml. 

rlme^t, n. A Middle English form of rtm^. 

rime^ (rim), w. [< OF. mme, < L. rima, a crack, 
fissure, cleft, chink.] A chink ; a fissure ; a rent 
or long aperture. Sir T. Bromic. 

rlme-fkost (rim'frfist), n. [< ME. rymefrost, rim- 
frost (= Sw. Dan. rimfrosi), < rime^ + frost.] 
Hoar-frost ; rime. 

On morgen fel liern a dew a-gein. . . . 

It lai thor, quit as a rirn frost. 

OeneSte ami JSsxtduM (E. £. T. 8.X 1. 8828. 

rime-firosted (rini^frfis^ted), a. Covered with 
hoar-frost or rime. 

The birch-trees delicately rime-frosted to their finest 
tips. Harper's Mag., LXXVlll. 043. 

rimeleSB (nm'les), a. [< n’f/wjl + -toss.] Having 
no rime ; not in the form of rime. Also rhyme- 
less. 

Too popular is Tragic Poesy, 

Straining hla tip-toes for a farthing fee, 

And doth beside on rhymMess n ambers tread. 

Unbid lambics flow from oaruless head. 

Bp. llaU, Satires, I. Iv. 8. 

rime-letter (rim'let^ftr), n. A recurring letter, 
as in alliteration. 

The repeated letter [in alliteration] is oalled the rime- 
UOsr. F. A. March, Anglo-Sax. Oram., p. 224. 

rimer^ (r!'m6r), n. [Also and more commonly 
rhymer, an erroneous spelling (see rim€\ n.); 
early mod. E. rimer, fyfner, < ME. *rimor, ry- 
mare, a rimer (used in a depreciativc sense) 
(cf. AS. rimere, a computer, reckoner, calcula- 
tor), s= D. r^mer b MHG.'riwarc, G, reimer =r 
Icol. rimari == Sw. rimmare &r Dan. rimer, a ri- 
mer, versifier; as rime^, v., + -crl. Cf. ML. ri- 
marim, a rimer ; F. rimeur ss Pg. rimador =s It. 
rimatore, a rimer.] One who makes rimes or 
verses ; especially, a maker of verses wherein 
rime or metrical form predominates over poetic 
thought or creation; nence, an inferior poet; 
in former use, also, a minstreL 


ordainM^etc. 

Laws sf Hen. IV. (1402)^ In Bibton-Turner's Vagrants and 

[Vagrancy, p. 04. 

Sawcio Ltotors 

Will catch at vs like Strumpets, and scald Bimsrs 
Ballad vs out a Tune. 

Shot., A and C. (folio 1023X v. 2. 215. 

I am nae poet in a sens& 

But Just a rhymsr, like, by obance. 

Bums, First Epistle to J. Lapralk. 

zlniar^ (M'mhr), n. Same as reamer. Also rim- 
mer, [Eng.] 
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U [< rimer^, n.] To ream. 
Also rimmer, [Eng.] 

When . . . the rivet cannot be inserted without re- 
course to some means for straightening the holea, it is 
best to rimsr them out and use a larger rivet. 

R. Wilson, steam Boilers, p. 07. 
The lower end of each eolnmn is bolted by turned bolts 
in rimsrsd holea to oast iron girders 20 in. deep. 

The Engineer, LXVI. 62a 

rimar^ (il'm^r), n. In forf., a paUsado. 
rima-rcmlt (Hm'roPal), n. A scvcn-lino stanza 
which Chaucer introduced into English versifi- 
cation. There are In it three rimes, the first and third 
lines riming together, the second, fourth, and fifth also 
riming, ana the sixth and seventh. It is generally sup- 
posed that tills form of verse received the name of rimr- 
toydl from tlie fact that it was used by King James 1. of 
Scotland In his poem of the ‘*Kinges Qtiair.” It was a 
favorite form of vene till the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The following stansa is an example : 

And first, within the porch and Jaws of hell, 

Sat deep Remorse of Oonsolenoe, all besprent 
With tears ; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and, ourslng, never stent 
To sob and sigh, bat ever thus lament 
With thoughtful care, as she that, all in vain. 

Would wear and waste coiitlimally lii pain. 

Saekmttt:, Induction to Mir. for Mags. 

rimexy (ri'm^r-i), n. K rimrA + -cry.] Tlic 
art of making rimes. Eclee.Jtev. [Hare.] {Imp. 
JHct.) 

rimester (rim^st^r), n. [Also and more com- 
monly rhymester (sec rme^)\ < rimei 4- -j?tor.] 
A rimer; a maker of rimes, generally of an in- 
ferior order; a would-bo poet; a iioetaster. 

Railing was the ypocras of the drunken rhjnneet-rr, and 
Quipping the marehpane of the mail lilieiler. 

O. Harmy, Kotir lAstters. 
But who forgives the settlor’s oeaseless verse, 

Whose hairs grow hoary as his rhymes grow worse? 
What hoiorogeneotts honours deck the peer ! 

Lord, rhymester, petit-maltre, and naiiipiileteer ! 

Bynn, Eng. Bards and Heoteli lieviuwers. 

rtnieyt, [ME. rimeyen, < OP. rimeu r, ri mnirr, 

rimoicr, rimoyer, < Hme, rime: see Ww6'i.] I'o 
compose in rime ; versify. 

This olde gontil Britons In hir dayes 
Of diverse aventures iiiadon layes, 

Bymeyed in hir Ante Briton tuiige. 

Chaucer. Frol, tt) Franklin’s Tale, 1. 80. 

rim-flre (rim'fir), a. 1, Noting a cartridge 
which has a detonating substance placed in 
some part of the rim of its base: distinguished 
from center-fire, such eartridges have the dufect> (from 
which center-firo cartridges are Tree) that, unless the de- 
tonating substance is distributed all around the base, par- 
ticular care must be used in their timcrtion to obtain the 
proper position for it relativriy to the liammer of tlie imik. 
2. Pertainifiij to or adapted for the use of a 
rim-fire cartridge: as, a rim-fire gun (a gun in 
which rim-fire cartridges are used), 
rlmlc (ri'mik), a. [frinie^ •¥ -ic.] Pertaining 
to rime. Also rhymic. [Rare.] 

nis [Mitfoni’si remarks are on the vi)rl)al, grammatical, 
and rAymto (why not rhymical?) iiiBceuracieH t4> )>e met 
with in the Elegy. N. and Q., 7th scr., VII. 517. 

rimifonn (n'mi-ffirm), a. [< L. rima, a chink, + 
forma, form.] In hot., having a longitudinal 
chink or furrow. JjCujhUm, Brit. Lichens, glos- 
sary. 

rimist (ri'mist), n. [< rime^ + -i-vf.] A rimer. 
Also rhymist. [Karo.] 

His [Milton's] character of Drydcn, who scnnetlines visit- 
ed him, was that he was a good rhymist, l>ut no poet. 

* Johnson, Milton. 

rimless (rim'les), a. [< rw/i + Jess.] Having 
no rim. 

The other wore a rirnhsu crown, 

With leaves of laurel siiick aliout 

Wisrdsworth, Beggars. 

rim-line (rim'lSn), w. A rope which extends 
from the top of one stake to that of another in 
the pound-nets used on the Great Lakes, iliese 
ropes serve the double purpose of holding tlio stakes firm- 
ly and aff(Hrding a means of hauling a boat along the net 
when the crib la lifted. 

rim-lock (rim'lok), n. A lock having a metal- 
lic case, intended to bo affixed to tlie outside 
of a door, etc., iustead of being inserted within 
it. See mfjrUse-lock. 

rimmer^ (rim'^r), a. [< rim^,v., + -orl.] 1 . An 
implement used in impressing ornamental fig- 
ures upon the margins of the paste or crust of 
pies, etc. It may have the nature either of a 
hand-stamp or of an erabossed roller.— 2. An 
instrument used in rimming mackerel ; a plow ; 
a rimming-kiiife. 

rimmer^ (rim'(*r), «. and V. Same as reamer, 
rimefK 

rimofle (ri'mds), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. rimaso, < L. 
rimosus, full of chinks, < rima, a chink, fissure : 
see riffto®.] Full of chinks, edefts, or crevices ; 
chin^, like the bark of a tree : specifically said, 
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in entomology, of the sculpture of insects when 
the surface shows many minute narrow and 
generally parallel excavations. Also rimous, 
runosely (ri'mds-li)^ adv. In a rimose manner, 
rimo^ty (ri-mos'i-ti), n. [< rimose + -i7.y.] The 
state of being rimose or ehiiiky. 
rimons (ri'mus), a. [< L. rimosus, full of chinks; 
see rimose,] &ino as rimose. 
rim-planer (rim'pla^n^r), n. A machine for 
dressing wheel-fellies, planing simultaneously 
one flat and one curved surface, 
rimple (rim'pl),v.; pret. and pp. rimpled, ppr. 
rimpling. [Also (now more commonly) rumple; 
< ME. rimplen, < AS. Virimjwlian (cf. hrym- 
pellc, a rimple), wrinkle, freq. of Virimpan, rim- 
pan (pp. gerumpon) = MD. I), rimpelen b MLG. 
rimpen, wrinkle, b OHG. hrimfan, rimphan, 
rimpfan, rimpfen, MHG. rimpfen, rumphen, G. 
riimpfen, crook, Iwiui, wrinkle; perhaps (assum- 
ing the Tout, root to be hramp) a nasalized 
fomi ot yf hrap b Gr. wrinkle; other- 

wise (assuming the initial h to be merely cas- 
ual), akin to Gr. a curved beak, Impffj, a 

curved sword.] I, trans. To wrinkle; rumple. 
See rumple. 

A rympUd vekko, form mnne in age. 

Bom. qf the Rose,}. U96. 

llo wan grote and Itmge, and blakko and mwe rymplsd. 

Merlin(E. E. T. U. 188. 

No more by the hanke of the atronnilot we'll wander, 
And Bmilo at the uiood'h rimjird fac.o on the wave. 

Bums, O'or the M iat-olirouded 

n. intrans. To wrinkle; ripide. 

Ab gilds the nii>on the rimpling of the brook. 

CraMie, I’ariMh Register (od. 1S07X L 

rimple (rim'pl), n. [Also (now more common- 
ly) rumple; < ME. rimple, rymp^jl, rimpel, < AS. 
**hrmpelc, hrympellc = MJ). D. rimpel = MLG. 
rimpA (also rimpe), a wrinkle; from the verb.] 
A wrinkle; nimple. See rumple. 
rim-rock (rim'rok), n. In wining, parts still 
remaining of Ihe edges of the chniinels which 
the old or Tertiary rivers wore away in the 
bed-rock, and within which the auriferous 
doirit.tis was 
accumnlated. 

[('alifoniia.J 
rim-saw 
(rim'8u.),w. A 
saw the (Mit- 
ting iMirt of 
which is an- 
nular and is 
tnountc<l up- 
on a central 
circular disk. 

E. U. Knight. 

rim-stock 

(rim'Btok),w. 

A elog-ulTua- 
nac, i 'hnm- 
hrrsts Knryr. 
rimu (rim'o), 
n. [Maori.] 

SamoasfwoM- 
Ifine. 

Bimula (rim'u-ljp, w. [NIj., < L. rimula, dim. 
of rima, a crack : see riwefi.] In conch., a genus 
of fossil koyhole-limi^ts, or Fissurellidie. De- 
f ranee, 1819. 

rimnlifonn (rim'u-li-f6rm), a. [< L. rimula, a 
little crack, + forma, form.] Hhaped like a 
crack or fissure; specifically, in conch., resem- 
bling or related to the genus Jlimula. 
rimiUOSe (rim'u-los), «. [< NL. *rimuhstis, < 
L. rimula, a little crack: see Bimula.] In hot., 
full of small cracks or chinks ; said chiefly of 
lichens and fungi. 

rimy^t (ri'mi), a. [Usually rhymy; < rime^ + 
-//!.] Riming. 

Playing rhimy plays with HCiinry heroes. 

Tom Brofum, Worki^ 111. .89. (Davies.) 

rimy*-* (ri'mi), a. [< ME. *rimy, < AS. hrimig, 
rimy, frostv, < hrim, rime, frost : see rime*^.] I, 
Covered with rime or hoar-frost. 

Bnt now the clear bright Moon her zenith gains, 

And rimy wllhout sp^'k extend the plains. 

Wordsusrrth, Evening Walk. 

2. Frosty; cold. 

In little more than a month after that meeting on the 
hill — on a rimy morning In departing Noveniliw - Adam 
and IMnab were married. George Eliot, Adam Bede, Iv, 

lln' (rin), V. and n. An obsolete or Bciotch va- 
riant of rtt«l. 

rin*-* (Hn), w. [Jap., = Chinese li, the thou- 
sandth part of a liang oi* ounce.] A Japanese 
bronze or brass coin, exactly similar in' form to 



Rim-saw. 

a, central rlisk upon whirh the cutting part 4 Is 
nioiintfd, attiic-hed to the disk by rivets. 
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the Chlnene cash, and equal in value to the 
thousandth part of a yen. Bee and yen, 
rinabout (riu'a-hout), n. [He. forrn of run- 
ahoutf < + about] One who runs about 

throii^fh the country; a vagabond. [Hcot<?h.] 
rind^ (rind), ». [< MK. rintt rimk, < AH. mw/, 
rimlfif bark of a tree, crust, =: MD. rindc, the 
bark of a tree, D. rindc, otik<bark, tan, = ML(}. 
rindc = 011(1. rintaf rinda, M I l(i. G. 

rincfc, rind, crust, cnist nf bread ; prob. akin to 
AH. rand, E. rand, odf?*;, bord<»r, an(i to AS. 
rtma.E. rim, border: h«m‘ rand^ and rirn^,] 1. A 
thick and Ann outer coal, or covering, as of ani- 
mals, plants, fruits, cheeses^ etc.; a thick skin 
or integument; specifically, m^of., samoascor- 
tex: applied to the outer layer or layers of a fun- 
gus-body, to tile cortical layer (sei^ cortieal) of 
a liolimi, as well as to the bark of trees. 

Hin Mhcldc. UhIushIihcI wav with Bwerda and macea, 

In which men iiivRiitc many an arwu fyndu. 

TImt tliyrlcMl hn(f(it! lioni uiid nerf and fvndif!. 

Chaucer, XrollUB, 11. 642. 

Whucu) tnkitlic from the trii the rinule and the lovla, 

It wur hetUir that ho in hlM hod lay long. 

Smyj nf Holaud, 1A2 (tiiioted in <7ath. Ang., p. HOB). 
Swcuteat nut hath nouroat rind. 

Shak., As you Like It, 111. 2. 115. 

Liwiathan . . . 

The pilot of some small nlght-fnunder'd skiff 
iieeniing some island, oft, as seamen tell, 

With ilxeil anchor in Ids scaly ritul 

llJiMirs by ills side under the leu. Milton, P. L., 1. 20G. 

Hard wood I am, and vrrlnklud rind. 

Hut yet iny sap was stirr’d. 

Tennymn, Talking Oak. 

2. The skin of a whale ; whale-rind : a whalers^ 
term.— 3t. Edge; border. 

Thane they r«»ode by that lyver, that rynnyd so swytho, 
Thare the ryndez overreohez with realle bowghez. 

Morte Artliure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 921. 
» Byn. 1. Peel, oto. See akin. 
rina^ (rind), V. t [< rind^, w.; cf. AH. he^rin- 
dan, strip the rind off.] To take the rind from ; 
bark;; decorticate. 

AH persons wore forbidden . . . to set (Iro to the woods 
of the country, or work detriment to them by **rindii^fot 
the trees." W. F. Hoe, Newfoundland to Manitoba, 1. 

rind*^, n. See rynd, 

rinded (rinMod), a. [< rowM + -cr/ 2 .] Having a 
rind or outer coat: occurring chiefly in compo- 
sition with a descriptive adjective : as, smooth- 
rinded trees. 

Summer herself should minister 
To thee, with fruitage golden-rimZsd 
<lii golden salvers. Tennyaan, EleUiiore. 

The Bofi-rtndsd sinoothening facile chalk, 

Tliat yields your outline to the air's embrace, 
Half-softened by a halo’s pearly gloom. 

Browning, Pippa Passes. 

rinderpest (rin'd6r-pest), n, [< G. rinderpest 
(rr D. rinder-pest), cattlc-plaguo, < rindcr, pi. of 
rind, homed cattle (=: E. dial, rollter, a horned 
beast: see rother*l), + pest, plague (= E. pest ) : 
see pest] An acute infectious disease of cat- 
tle, af)pearing occasionally among sbeep, and 
communicable to other niminants. in western 
Kiiro|)e tlie disease has prevailed from time to time sliioo 
the fourth centuiy in extensive epizodtios. From Its home 
on the ztepnes of ensiurn Kussiu and oeiiiral Asia It liaa 
boon corrleu westward by the great migrations and later 
by the transtairtatlon of cattle. The losses In Europe have 
been enormous. Thus, in 1711- 14 1,5(IO^OOO lieovos are said 
to have periMhod, and in 1870-1 «S(VM)U beeves in France 
alone. The infection (the precise nature of which has not 
yet been deflultely determined) may be transmitted direct- 
ly by sick animals or Indirectly by manure, or by persons 
and animals going from the sick to the well. It may be 
carried a short distance In the air. Its vitality Is retained 
longest In the moist condition. The disease, after a pe- 
riod of Incubation of from three to six days, begins with 
high temperature, rapid jpulse, and eessation of niTlk-seore- 
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in the north of Bootland, signifying any speeies 
of homed oattle given at Martinmas as part of 
tbo rent or feu-duty. Belt 
rine^ (rin), n. [Also erroneously thine, and in 
vur. form rone, rune; < MB. rune, < AS. ryne, a 
run, course, now, watercourse, orbit, course 
of time (ss OFries. rene, a flow (in comp, hlod- 
rcnc), =s G. ronne, a channel, = Icel. ryne (in 
corap.), a flow, stream, ss Goth, runs, a flow, 
flux), < rinnan, run: see run^, v., and cf. runl, 
n., in part identical with rine; cf. also runnel.] 
A watercourse or ditch. [Prov. Eng.] 

This plain ffledgemoor], intersectod by ditches known 
az rMnaa. and In some parts rich in neat. Is broken by Iso- 
lated hills and lower rlagos. Jineye. Brit., XXII. 267. 

rlne^, v. t [< ME. rinen (pret. ran), also rynde, 
< AS. hrinan == OS. hrinan s= OHG. hrinan, touch, 
etc., = Icel. hfina, cleave, hurt.] 1, To touch. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2f. To concern. Jamieson, 
rine*^ (pln)y h. a dialectal form of rincA. 
rlne^f, n. Same as rim^. 
rinforsando (nn-fdr-ts&n'do), a, [< It. rin/or- 
zando, ppr. of rinforzare, strengthen, reinforce: 
see reinforee,] In musU*., with special or in- 
creased emphasis : usually applied to a single 
phrase or voice-part which is to be made spe- 
cially prominent. Abbreviated rin/., rf,, and 
rfz. 

rmforzato (rin-fflr-tsii'to), a, [It., pp. of ri»- 
forzare, strengthen: see rinforzando,] Same 
as rinforzando, 

ring^ (riHg)f n, [< ME. ring, rywgj^also rink. 


rynk, < AS. hring = OS. bring : 


•ies. bring, 


Mon. This latent perhaf Is followed by a congestion of all 
the visible mucous membranes, on which small erosions or 
ulcers subsequently develop. Almut 00 per cent, of all 
attacked die In from four to seven days after tlio appear- 
ance of the disease. If the animal survives, one attack 
confers a lasting immunity. 

rind-gall (rind'gfll), n, A defect in timber 
caused by a bniise in the bark which produces 
a callus upon the wood over which the later 
layers grow without consolidating. Laslett, 
Timber and Timber Trees, 
rind-ipraftixig (rind'grAf^ting), n. See graft- 
ing, I. 

rind-layer (rind'la'^r), n. Same as cortical 
layer (which see, under cortical). 
rindle (rin Ml), w. A dialectal form of runnel. 
rindmart (rind 'mart), n, [Erroneously rhind- 
mart, rynmart; < *rind, prob. < G. rind, horned 
cattle (see rinderpest), + nMrt, said to bo short- 
ened < Martinmas, because such carcasses were 
deliverable then for rent or feu-duty: see Mar- 
tinmas, mart^,] In Scots law, a wonl of occa- 
sional occurrence in the reddendo of charters 


ring 

**Touvtelliwbr«ikshofssi4 don't hsT** **XtyonnliMi^ 
sir, wbsn they oan got any to brook, thsgr do briik aonss 
in the rifi^, nr." Dkkens, Bird Xlmos, 11. 

(e) The inclosure in which pn^lists fights ususlly a square 
area marked off by a rope ana stakea 

And being powerfully aided by JeuUn Vincent . . . 
with plenty of cold water, and a little vlnem applied ao- 
cordltig to the scientific method practised oy the bottle- 
holders in a modem ring, the man began to raise himself. 

Seikt Fortunes of Nigel, II. 
(<n The betting-arena on a nuMMJonrse. (e) Tbs space in 
which horses are exhibited or exercised at a oattfe-ahow 
or market^ or on a public promenade. 

One day, in the ring, Bawdon's stanhope came In sight 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xlx. 

6. A combination of persons for attaining 
such objects as the controlling of the market 
in stocks, or the price of a commodity, or the 
effecting of personal and selflsh (especially 
corrupt) ends, as by the control of political or 
legislative agencies. 

A Ipditlcall Bing Is, in Its common form, a small num- 
ber m persona who get possession of an administrative ma- 
chine, and distribute the offices or other good things con- 
nected with It among a band of fellows, of greater or less 
dimensions^ who agree to divide with them whatever thg 


make. 


The Motion, XIII. 


rina ss D. ring = MLG. rink, LG. ring, rink = 
OIlG, bring, ring, MHG. rine {ring-), G. ring = 
Icel. bringr s Sw. Dan. ring ,(= (>oth. *hriggs, 
not recorded), a ring, circle; cf. P. rang, a row, 
rank (see rank*<^), P. harangue = Sp. Pg. arenga 
= It. aringa, harangue, etc. (see harangue), < 
OIIG.; SB OSlav. k/i'angu, circle, kranglu, round, 
SB Russ, krugd, a circle, round ; supposed to bo 
akin also to L. oirem = Gr. spiKo^, siptcog (see cir- 
cus), Skt. chakra (f<»r ^kakra), a wheel, circle. 
Hence ult. rink^, rank^, range, arrange, de- 
range, harangue.] 1. A circular body with a 
comparatively large central circular ononing. 
Specifically ^ (a) A circular band of any material or size, 
or designed for any purpose ; a circlet ; a hoop : as, a key- 
ring; a napklii-rfuj^'; an ombre! ia-rin^; arin//-bolt; nring- 
dial ; especially, a circlet of gold or otlier material worn 
as an ornament upon the finger, lii the oar, or upon some 
other jiart of the body. 

Uo rast hym a rlclie rynk of rod golde werkoi; 

Wyth a starande stoii, stondando alofte, 

That here blusschandc bemez as the bryxtsunne. 

Sir Qatcayne and the (Breen Knight (E. B. T. 8.), 1. 1817. 

With this Ring 1 thee woil. 

Book id Oonvmon I'rayer, HolemnlzatiOTi of Matrimony. 

Hanginga fastened with cords of fine linen and purple 
to silver ringa and plUara (»f raarblo. Esther 1. 0. 

There 's a French lord coming o'er the sea 
To wed me wl^ rin(f. 

mirJami (Child’s Ballads, 11. K7). 
Hence— (5) A circular group; a circular disposition of 
persons or things. 

Then make a ring alamt the corpse of Cesar. 

And let me show you him that muilu the will. 

Shak., J. C., Hi. 2. 162. 

Hanks wedg'd In ranks ; of arms a steely ring 

Still grows, and spreads^ and thickens round the king. 

Pope, Iliad, xvl. 264. 
A oottage . . ^ perch'd npoti tiie green hill top, but close 
Environ'd with a ring of branching elms. 

Cowper, Task, 1. 228. 

S O One of the circular layers of wood acquired periodically 
y many growing trees. See annual ring, below. 

Huge trees, a thousand ringa of Spring 
In every bole. Tennyaon, Vrlnoeas, v. 

2. In geom.x (a) The area or space between two 
concentric circles, (b) An anallagmatio sur- 
face; an anchor-ring. — 8. A circle or circular 
line. Hence— (a) A circular coarse ; a revolution ; a cir- 
cuit 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery toroher bin diurnal ring. 

Shak., All’s WeU, U. L 166. 
(6) A limiting boundary; compass. 

But life, within^ narrow ring 
Of giddy Joys comprised. 

Cowper, On the Bill of Mortality for 1708. 

4. A constantly curving line; a helix. 

Oft, as ill airy ringa they skim the heath, 

The olamoroui lapwings feel the leaden death. 

Pope, Windsor Forest 1. 181. 

Woodbine . . . 

In spiral ringa ascends the trunk, and lays 
Her golden ttusels on the leafy sprays. 

Cowper, Retirement L 281. 

5. A circular or oval or even square area; an 
arena, (a) An area in which games or sports are per- 
formed. (6) The srsna of a hippodrome or olroua. 


Those who in great cities form the committees and work 
the machine are persons whose chief aim In life is to make 
their living by office. . . . The 


combination, each placing his influence at the dlsp<^ of 
the others, and settle au Important measures in secret 
conclave. Such a combination la caUed a Bing. 

Bryoe, Amer. Commonwealth, II. 75. 

7. In the lanjrtihg^ of produce-exchanges, a de- 
vice to Biraplify the settlement of contracts for 
delivery^ where the same quantity of a com- 
modify IS called for by several contracts, the 
buyer in one being the seller in another, the ob- 
ject of the ring being to All all contracts by de- 
livery made W the first seller to the last buyer. 
T. n. Dewey, Contracts, etc., p. 66. — 8. In arch,: 
(a) A list, cincture, or annulet round a column. 
{b) An arehivolt, in its spociflo sense of the arch 
proper. 

They [old arches of stone or brick] differ flom metal or 
wooden arehes, Inasmuch as the compressed arc of mate- 
rials called the ring Is built of a number of sejparate pieces 


having little or no cohesion. 


Kneye. Brit., IV 


9. An instrument formerfy used for taking the 
sun’s altitude, etc.., consisun^ of a ring, usually 
of brass, suspended by a swivel, with a hole in 
one side, through which a solar ray entering in- 
dicatcui the altitude upon the inner graduated 
concave suriace. Compare ring-dial. — 10. In 
angling, a guide. — 11. In anat and zodl., an 
annulus: any circular part or structure like a 
ring or noop: as, a tracheal ring (one of the 
circular hoop-like cartilages of the windpipe) ; 
a Semitic ring (an annular somite, as one of the 
segments of a worm): a ring of color. — 12. 
In bot, same as annulus, — 13. A commercial 
measure of staves, or wood prepared for casks, 
cont^ainiug four shocks, or &0 pieces.— Abdom- 
inal ring. See abdominal.— Annual ring, In bot, one of 
the concentric layers of wood produced yearly In exoge- 
nous trunks. Such rings result from toe more porous 
structure of the wood formed in spring as compared with 
the autumn growth, a difference attributed to less and 
greater tension of the bark at the two seasons. In the 
exogens of temperata regions, on account of the winter 
rest, these zones are strongly marked; In those of the 
tropics they arc less obvious, but the same difference of 
structure exists in them with few if any exceptions, save 
In cases of Individual peculiarity. In temperate climates 
a double ring is exceptionally produced In one season, 
owing to a cessation and resumption of growth, caused, for 
example, by the stripping of the leaves. It is a question 
whether some, especially IroplosL trees do not normally 
form semiannual rings oorreqmnding to two growing sea- 
sons. Somewhat similar rings are formed, several tn a sea- 
son, in such roots as the beet These have no reterenoe 
to seasons, but result, according to Dc Bary, from the suo- 
oessive formation of oamblnm-sones in the peripheral layer 
of parenchyma. Also annual layer or zone,— -A ring I 
aringl Hoe a hall J a hall/ under Aall.—AitllritlO ring, 
the zone of injected blood-vessels surmundlng the oor- 
neal margin, seen In iritis.— Aurioalovantrioalir ring, 
the mai^n of the anriculo ventricular opening.— Bttl- 
atne ring, a olroolar group of six carbon and six hydro- 
gen atoms which Is regarded as representing Mm consti- 
tution of bensene^ and by which Its relations to its deriv- 
atives may he most conveniently expressed.— BUOlOP'f 
Xing. Sec Wihqp.— Broadwdll rink, a ga4oheok Iw 
use in heavy hreeoh-loadlng guns, Inv< 

Broadwell. See gac-ahaek and femetu 

ringi, cartilaginous hoops in the walla of the 1 
semng to distend those alr-paaaages. They are often in- 
complete in a part (about half) of their circumferenosL 
in wniob case Ihey are more precisely called bronckUA 


iventad by L. W. 


^ ring. See dreumssqpAopwtl.— 

rfiufcfa V ■ ■ 

used for clearing a foul hook. 

or iron, compamively heavy, opening WIliU • UlUHO w 
he pat on the llne^ and having a cord attached to re- 
cover them. In case the hook gets fast, the ring ie nm 
down to dislodge it; or if a salmon or strtped-haas solka 


a ring or ring-shaiMNl sinker 
Snoh ring! are of braee 
: with a hinge to 



tilt Hu lii^ down on the Una to hli noee.~-€Worid 
ftagtr™ See iTewCen*# Hivt.»OolllllllUl or iill- 

fi3%«Mab;loiiijbulrlw £e eHiimn.~Oo!ral^ 
fine. 6aeecra^.>-0niraimif. Bee 0 rtinil.--]>eoad 
pnK, Bte deeU.->Blaphnupn»tlo ring, > name given 
^Ohaoiaier to the Irregnleily qnadrllaterel apertnre by 
wnioh the inferior venA cava peaees through the diaphragm 
to the heart Alio called foramtn quaarojhm. Bee cut 
nnder xtaf. baroe as dseod ring,-^ 

DongUtB llllf. a name given in Scotland and the north 
of England to a ring decorated with a heart or hearts, or 
haviiig a heart-shaped seal or stone : in allusion to the 
**hloody heart*' the hearing of the Doimlas family. -Bpit- 
OOPAlXillg: Btmeas6fsg(m’«Knp.-~SiK!»pliagi!al.nir7 

fignorBlniif. Bee the adjectives.— FUntnnaii'f ring. 


turn rlns. Bee fnvsieieurs.— linked ring, a ring com- 
posed of two or more hoops hinged or linked together 
In such a wav that it shuts up as a solid ring or can be 
opened and the parts broken asunder.— live, mandlb- 
luiir, madiotnaplB, motooilo ring. Bee the adjectives. 
— H0Wt01l*B ring!, a series of colored rings produced by 
pressing a convex lens of very long focus against a plane 
surface of glass. The rings are due to interference. (Bee 
iiatr/trmice, 6.) These rings, in the case of white light, 
may be seven in number, and the order of color follows 
that known as Newton s scale of colors. Blr Isaac New- 
ton was the first to investigate them (whence the name). 
-KobiU’B zingB, concentric colored rings formed on a 
fiat surface about a pointed electrode by the eloctroly- 
sis of certaiii salts. Kobill used a solution of leiui upon 
a sheet of polished metal, the cathode being a platinum 
wire.— Oottlary, ophtbalmie, pubeliaoal rlsn. Bee 
the adjeetivea.— Oim xingi a coupling-link whi^ is left 
open on one side, the ends passing each other but not 
touching; It is used in amoultural machines. Also 
called coping and open Urut,~- Pixy ring. Bee puy.— 
POlartged Zingg. Bee interference JIgurea, under inter- 
ferenee, 6.— Bginforoe-rln^ Bee mWoree. - Rlng- 
and-BtAffillTMtltlire. &eeeeeleHaetieal%nveatihtre,nn‘ 
derihessMtiow.— Bj^oomve. Seeeonrssi.— Ring neb* 
nla. Bee nsbtila.— IQlig of an anchor, that pail of an 


nla. Seensbtila. 


of an anchor, that i 


anchor to which the rable is fastened.— mwg of Venue, 
in patmiatry, a curved line miming below the mounts of 
Apollo and Saturn. Bee mounfi, &.—Blng settlement, in 
business transactions, a settlement maue by means of a 
ring. See def. 7. 

Where it appears that several parties have contracts be- 
tween each ottier, corresponding in all respects (except as 


Bolidated In a dilatation called the b^mpenwm. Severalo^ 
dinaiy rings are ahown In the outs nnder larywt and motrtA 
— TwooAkIb& an aaaoolation of corrupt politicians ha- 
loing to the Tammany Society, which from about 1808 
to 1871 controlled nearly all the departments of adminis- 
tration in New York city, and plundered the city of many 
millions of dollars. The principal leaders were William 
M. Tweed (oommisalonerof public works, chairman of the 
executive committee of Tammany Hall, and grand sachem 
of the Tammany BootetyX Connolly (comptroller of the 
city), and Sweeny (park commissioner). The ring was 
overthrown in IWl^wd Tweed died in Jail.— Vortex 
Zing. Bee eorteu— WldOW*B ring, a ring assumed by one 
who vows perpetual widowhood, a custom followed in the 
fourteenth century and later. Compare uiidtw'a ^nantle, 
under mantle. (See also eramp-rinp, numming-nng, ptmy- 
ring, thumb-ring.) 

rin g l (ring), v, K ME. tingen^ < AS. hringian 
(^0 in oomp. ymb-hringiaUf surround, encirclo) 
5 = D. ringeUf ring, wear a ring, = 011(1. ge- 
hringen, MHG. ringen; of. G. (uw-Jriwpew, sur- 
round, =s Icol. hringa za Sw. ringa = Dan. tinge, 
furnish with a ring; from the noun; boo 
M.] 1 . trans, 1 . To oe round about in the form 
of a circle; form a ring al)out; encircle; en- 
compass; gir(l. 

Lord Talbot. 

. . . ring'd about with bold sdvorsity. 

Cries out for noble York and Bmnerset. 

Shak.t 1 Hen. VI., Iv. 4. 14. 

We are left as scorpions ringed with fire. 

Sketteg, llie Cenci, ii. 2. 

2. To take a position around; surround; hence, 
to hom in ; specifloalljr, in Australia, to keep 
(cattle) together, by riding around them in a 
circle. 

My followers ring him round ; 

He sits unarm'd. Tennyaon, aoniliit. 

I'll tell you what, West, you'll have to ring them — pass 
the word for sll hands to follow one another in a circle at 
a little distance apart 

A. C. Chrant, Bush life In Qneensland, 11. 126. 

3. In the manage, to exercise bv causing to run 
round in a ring wnile being hold by a long rein ; 
lunge. 

Bhe caught a gllmpim, through tlie glass d(K)r opening 
on the park, of the Oenend, and a finis horse thev worts 


^ take the mantle and Zing, seenurntfe.— Ttabheal 
rlnga,iB enot and so^.. the rings or hoops of cartilage 
(sometimes of bone) which are utuated in the walls of 
the windpipe and serve to keep that air-pasasge perma- 
nently distended. Such ringa are usually of hyaline car- 
tilage and very elastic, but may oasify more or Icaa com- 
pletely. They are nuroerouiL oloaely anoceedlng one an- 
other along the oourae of the trachea. They are frequent- 
ly inoomplete in a part of their oiroumforence^ or other- 
wiae Irraipilar, when, like the oorreapondlng bronchial 
ring% thw are known aa k^-ringa. In animala whose 
neoka undergo notable lengthening and ahorteiitng In dif- 
ferent attitudes of the head, the rings provide for a oor- 
responding extension and contraction of the trachea, aa 
not^ in birds, whose tracheal rings are regularly bev- 
ried futematriy on the right and left sides, so as to Hide 
over one another when the windpipe la oontracted In re- 
traction of nook. (See cut under iraehaal) Tracheal 
rings are normalljrmuoii alike in moat of the length of the 
wtMp^pi^ but otunmonly undergo special modifications at 
ea^ end of that tube (see erieoid, n., and out undw paa- 
mdua); leas freqnently aeveral rings are enlarged and con- 

m 
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from which time the said ring shall be in force. 

New York Produce Exehange Import, 188S-S. p. 180. 


do not in general apply to modern ordnance. --' Bings Of 


On alia huro fyue fyngres ryi 

And thcr-on rede rubies and other riciic stimes. 

Piera Plomnan (C), ill. 12. 

Mng these fingers with thy household worms. 

Shak., K. John, ill 4. 31. 

5. To wed with a marriage-ring. [Itare.] 

1 WAS bom of A true man and a ring'd wife. 

Tennyamt, (luocn Mary, L 1. 

6. In hiMTt, to cut out a ring of bark from, as 
from a branch or root, in order to obstruct the 
return of The sap and oblige it to accumulate 
above the part operated on. 

One of the expedients for Indiioing a state of fniitful- 
ness in trees is inc ringing of the branclieH or Htvin. 

Eneyc. Itrit.., XIT. 244. 
Uaiint trunks of trees, which lisd beeti rung |cito> 
neousW used for ringed} and allowed to die slowly, stooil 
like white skeletons waiting to be felled and burned. 

Mra, CampMl Praed, The lloail Station, p. 2. 


obeliche wrynged, 
other riciie stinies. 


of small bones which surround the cornea, embedded lii 
the sclerotic coat of the eye. See out under aoterokd, n. 
—Split ring, a metalllu ring nllt spirally, on wliich 
keys or other objects reiiuired to be kept together may bo 
suspended by passing part of them through the spiral, so 
that they hang loose on the iing.--Bt. martin's rings, 
rings of copper or brass, in imitation of gold. They may 
have been so called because the makers or vendera of 
them resided within the collegiate church of Bt Martin'a- 
le-Onnd. HaUiweU. 

I doubt whether all l>o gold that gllatcroth, alth aaint 
Martina ringa be but copper within, though they he gilt 
without; sayes the Goldsmith. 

Plaine PereevaU, in Brand’s Fop. Aniiq., II. 27, note. 
The ring, the prlse-rlng, pugilism and those cuniieoted 
with pugilism. 

The JHng was his chief delight, and a well-fought bat- 
tle between two accomplished brilseni caused his heart 
to leap with Joy. W. Beaant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 7S. 
TO oomo ontherlngt, to take one's turn. 


Judge Infernal Mynos, of Crete Kynge, 

Now Cometh thy lotte ! now oomeatow on the rynge ! 
Nat oonly for thy sake writen ys this story. 

Chaueer, Qi»od Women, 1. 1887. 
To ride, mn, or tilt at the rlu, an exercise much in 
vogue III the sixteenth oontuiy in Europe, and replacing to 
a certain extent the Justs or tilts of armed knights one 
against another. It was for the nobility nearlv what the 

J ulntain or similar games of tilting were for the people. 

ring was suspended at a height, and the horsemen rode 
at it with a light spear with which they tried to cany it off. 
'Tis not because the ring they ride. 

And lindesay at the ring ridea well. 

ScoU, L. of L. M., Vi. 23. 


To ring a quoit, to throw it so that it encircles the pin. 
— Tomg up cattle. See def. 2.-T0 ring up the an- 
o hpr. to pull the ring of an anchor close up U* the cathead. 

11, intrane, 1. To form a ring. 

The rest which round about you ring, 
FkJre Lords and Ladies which about yf>ii dwell. 

Spenaer, F. Q., VI., Int, st. 7. 

2. To move in rings or in a constantly curving 
course. 

A bird is said to ring when it rises spirally in the air. 

Eneye- Brit., IX. 7. 

ring^ (riug)» »’•; pret. raw/ (sometimes row//), 
pp. rung, ppr. ringing. [< ME. ringm, rgngen 
(pret, ringde, pi. riugden, ringeden ; also (by con- 
formity with mng, sung, etc.) pret. rang, rang, 
pi. rungm, rongen, range, pp. rungen, i-rungen, 
i-runge), < AB. hringan (weax verb, pret. Hring- 
(k), clash, ring, s= MD. ringhen, D. ringen s 
Icei. hringa ss Sw. ringa = Dan. rinae, ring; 
cf. loel. hrang, a din, Dan. rangle, rattle; prob, 
orig. imitative, or later considered so; perhaps 
akin to L. elangere, sound, clang; see dang, 
dank, and cf, dink, Hng^, tink, tinkle, etc.] 1 , 
trans. 1. To cause (a bell or other sonorous 
body, usually metallic) to sound, particularly 
by striking. In the United States ring and toll are 
•ometimes distinguished, the former being applied to 
■wtoging a bbll so as to throw the clapper against It, and 
the latter to Btrlking it while at rest with a hammer. 
BeefoB. 

Religtouae reuerenoede hymand rwigen here bell^ 

Pirn Plouman (CX xxilt M>. 


on the park, of the General, and a nins horse they were 
ringing, and she hurried out. Miaa Edgeworth, Helen, vl. 

4. To provide with a ring or rings ; mark or 
decorate with rings ; especially, to fit with a nu*- 
tallic ring, as the linger, or as an animal or its 
nose ; also, to funiish with rings, or at.tacdi rings 
to, for the line to run in, as an anglers’ rod. 


The staiiia of Mara bigan his hanbarke fvnge. 

Chaueer, Knight's Tal^ L 1878. 
Rejoice, yon men of Anglers, ring your bells ; 

King John, your king and England's, doth approach. 

iShofr., K. John, U 1. 812. 
Whene'er the old exchange of profit ringa 
Her silver saints' bell of uncertain gains, 

My merchant-soul can stretch l»oMi legs and wings. 

Quarlea, Emblems, iv. 8. 
"Give no credit !"— these were some of his golden 
maxims, -- "Never take paper-money! Look well to 
vour change I Ring the silver on the four-pound weight ! " 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 

2. To produce by or as by ringing, as a sound 
or peal. 

Ere to black Hecate's summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his dn>wsy hums 
Hath rung night's yawning peal. 

Shak., Macbeth, Ul. 2. 48. 
Ere the first cook his matin ringa, 

MUton, LAllegrOi, 1. 114. 

3. To announoo or celebrate by ringing; usher 
with ringing, as of liells; hence, to proclaim or 
introduce musioaUy ; often followed by in or 
out. 

He bade inorthired this mylde be myddaye war rongene, 
WIth-owttyiie mercy. Morte Arthure (£. E. T. 8.X L 070. 
No mournful boll shall ring her burial. 

Shak., Tit. And.,v. 8. 107. 
Tbe same considerations, snpiKirted by religious mo- 
tives, OHUsed the strict proliibitioii of work on Sundays 
and festivals, and "on Saturday, or the eve of a double 
ftmst^ after noon has been ruti^/.' 

Engtiah OUda (E. E. T. S.X lut., p. oxzxl. 
Wild bird, wbose warble, liquid sweet, 

Ringa Eden tbro’ the buddeil qiiioka 

Tennyaon, In Memuriam, IxxxvUl. 
Hear the inelbiw wiMldlng-bolls— . . . 

How they ring out their delight ! 

Poe, The Bella 

4. To utter sonorously; repeat often, loudly, 
or eanumtly; sound; as, to ring one’s praises. 

I would ring him siioh ii lesson. 

Fleteher, Humorous Lieutenant, v. 1. 
To ring hells backward. Bee iKwhoard.-- To ring 
changes or the changes on. Bee change.-- To ring In. 
(a) To usher in by rinideg- 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy hells, across the snow. 

Tennymm, In Memoriam, ovl. 
Hence (8) (also to ring IntoX To introduce or bring In 
or into. [Hlang.l 

'J'hey want to ring me into it (the performance of Bul- 
wer s " Money "], but 1 do not see anything in it I can do. 
Leater Watlaek. Memories (Seiihner's Mag., IV. 728). 

To ring the change, to swindle in the changing of money 
by a complicated system of changing and redialing. In 
order to produce confusion and deception.-'’ To zl^ the 
Changes. Hee change.-^ To Zing the hallowedlMl. 
Bee bmi.— To Zing UP, to summon or rouse by the ring- 
ing of a bull : us, to nng up a person at the telephone ; 
to ring up a doctor in the middle of the night (CoUoq.] 
n. intrans. 1. To jLpvo forth a musical, reso- 
nant, ami metallic sound; resound, as a bell or 
other sonorous body when set in sudden vibra- 
tion by a blow or otherwise ; as, the anvil rang. 
llys armour rgngia or clattlrs horribly. 

O. muglaa, in Hir Gawayiio and the Green Knight 
|(E. E. T. 8.), p. 112, Gloss. 
Now ryngen trompes loude and clarloun. 

Chaucer, Knight's 'J'ale, 1. 1742. 
Duke. Who call’d here of late ? 

J*rw. None, since the curfew rung. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 78. 
And the ancient Rhyme rang strange, with its passion and 
Its change, 

Here where all done lay undone. 

Mra. Browmng, Rliyme of the Duchess May. 
The silken gauntlet that is thrown 
In such a quarrel ringa like steel. 

WhitHer, To Friends nnder Arrest for Treason against the 

[Slave Tower. 

2. To ring a bell ; especiaDir, to give a signal 
with a bell; as, to ring for a servant or a mes- 
senger. 

Bull. A cough, air, which I caught with ringing in the 
klM’s affairs upon his coronntioii dHy, sir. . . . 

FiU. 1 will take such ortlcr that lay friends shall ritig 
for thee. Shak., 2 Heu. IV., Hi. 2. 108. 

We . . . shall have no need of Mr. Howls's kind servioea 
Mr. Bowls, if you please, we will ring when we want you. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xlv. 

3. To sound loudly au<l (dearly, like the tone 
of a bell; be distirKdJy audible: as, the music 
still rings in our (Uirs. 

Thene horde he of that hy 30 hil . . . a wonder hreme 
noyse, . . . 

What I hit wharred, A whette, aa water at a mulne^ 

What ! hit ruBched, dr range, rawthe to here. 

Sir Gawayne and the Oreeti Knight (£. E. T. S.X L 2204. 
Thy old groans riihg yet in my anoieiit ears. 

Shak., R. and 3., it. 8. 74. 
Ere the sound of an axe in the forest had rung. 

WhUHer, The Merrimack. 

4. To resound ; reverberate ; echo. 

The silver roof of the Olympian palace rung again with 
applause of tbe fact, B. Jonaon, Cynthia's R^els, 1 1. 


- To ring up, to summon or rouse by the ling- 
uH : us, to nng up a person at the telephone ; 
a doctor in the middle of the night. (CoUoq.] 



rtag 

Ten thoiiMuid harpf . . . toned 
Aiurelio Jiennonles ; the earth, the air, . . . 

The heareiiL and all the ctmatellationa runff. 

MUV»n, l\ L., vIL 662. 

6. To have the Hensatiou of u continued hum- 
ming or buzzing Hounfi : an, to mako one’s head 
rimj. 

My ears still riiiff with noise; I'm vext to death, 
Totigue-kiileil, and have not yet recovered breath. 

Ihryden, Aureiiffsebe, 11. 1. 
With both Ills ears 

lUtiffinff with clink of mall and claMli of spears, 

The iiiessenKer wen I forth iiikiii his way. 

WiUiam Murrut, l<!ai'ttily Paradise^ II. 287. 

6. To exerciHi! or follow the art of liell-ringiiig. 
— 7. To be filled witJi report or talk: as, tho 
whole town ritajs with his fame. 

What HiipiMjrts me, dost thou ask? 

The consclein tt, frienil, to Imvi? lost them overpUed 
111 liberly’s defence, iiiy noble task, 

Of whiidi tdl Kiiro])o ringn fn^ni side to side. 

MilUm, Sonnets, xvll. 

Hear of him ! . . . all onr country rirMiot him. 

Jiunyan, Pilgrim's Proffresi^ p. 228. 

8. To bo widely hoard of or knowu; bo oele- 
brati^d. 

Fairfax, whose name in anna throush Europe rinffn, 
Kllliiif; cu(;h mouth with unvy or with praise. 
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ring‘'dM(rlng'dI'§l),n. Akind of portable gnn- 
dial, consisting of a metal ring, broad in propo^ 


tion to its diameter, and 
having slits in the direc- 
tion of its circumference, 
which can be partially 
closed or covered by a 
sliding appliance on the 
outside 01 the ring. There 
are divisions on the outside 
denoting tlie months of the 
year, ana figures on the inside 
denoting the hour of the day. 
By partly closing the slit, so 
as to let the nws of the sun 
paas through that part of it be- 
longing to the current month 



Ring-dial, iTth cantury. 


Rlng-annor. ( From Violtet-lc-Duc*H Diet, du MobiUer fron^aii.’') 

ringbill (ring'bll), n. The ring-necked scaup 
or duck, FuSa! oollarM or FuUgula rufttorques; 
tho moonbill. G, Trumbull; J, J. Audubon, 


MUton, Sonnets, x. rjllinois and Kentucky.] 


To ring backward, In beU-Htfim to sound a peal or ring-billed (riiig'bild),rt. Having tho bill ringed 
m of Urn usual one ; formerly ^ ^ f which 


changcTii an order the reverse < 
used us an alarm-signal. 


with color: as, the ring^lnlled gull (which boo, 

It generally enneurnoth all, and particularly behooveth a i. 

every om: tt> look about him when he ht>aroth the bells rlng-piTG (|^g bord), W. Haine as ttng^ounitng, 
rinifinfj backward, and seeth the (Ire running forward. ring-bit (ring'bit). fi. 111 hamtuss^ a bit with 
G. IJarvey, Four Letters, a ring-cueck, wliich may be oilber loose or 
To ring down, to conclude ; end at once : a theatrical fixed. 

.bell b, giv. ring-blackbird (ring;j.l»k'b6rd) «. Thering- 

To ring ln(tA«rt.). to algiml the conduvUir to begin the — 8w bult • as 

overture.— To ling off, to signal the close of a oommn- rtng-lioLen^ Dan. rtt^cboll — T^w. mng-omt, as 
nicatlon by telenhono. fColhH|.l-Torliig to nng^ + ho«l.] In ships, a metalho bolt With 

give ilio signal for raising tlie curtain. an eye to whicli is fitte<l a ring, 

rmg*'^ (ring), n. 1_< r.] 1. The sound of ring-DOne (ring'bon), u, [< Dan. ring-ben, ring- 

a bell or other sonorous body, usually metallic; bone; ef. AS. hnw/ 7 -/ww, a circular bone; as 
the sound prod need by striking metal; a clang; 
a peal. 

In vain with cymbals' ring 
They call the grisly king. 

Milton, jyativlty. 1. 208. 

Good wore the days of yore, when men wore tried 


By fin// of 8hi<d<lM, as now 1^ Hn^ of words. 


> Voyage to Vlnland. 

2. Any loud sound, or tlie sounds of numerous 
voices; sound continued, repeated, or rever- 
boraUnl. 

The King, full of confidence and assurance, as a Prince 
Umt had beeno viotoiious in Battallu, 
with his I *Hrl lament In all that ho de 

tvider and thn. interforinK. 

Bacon, Hist Hen. VIL, p. 17. llllff-brOOCh (nng'broch), w. A brooch the 


+ bone^."] 1. In farriery, a bony callus or ex- 
ostosis, the result of inflammation, on one or 
both pastem-bones of a horse, which some- 
times extends to tho iiiterphalaugeal joints and 
causes immobility and lamotiegs.— 2. Tho dis- 
ease or disordered condition in horses whicli is 
caused by ring-bone: as, a horse affected by 
riitg bono and spavin. 

Heaves, curb, spavin, sldelMnio, and rinybom are tho 
most ordinary ailments In horses. 

A. B. Alien, in Amer. Agriculturist, 188(1. 


Hu, and had prevailed rlng-bOOt (rilig'bbt), u. A ring of caoutchouc 
J desir^, and had the placed on the fetlock of a horse to cause him to 


(-ISISi 0 direction ob In the cut), tho hour of the day is ap- 
proximately denoted by the point where the beam of light 
strikes tho Inside of the ring. 

ring-dog (ring' dog), n. An iron implement for 
hauling timber, made by connecting two com- 
mon dogs by means of a ring throuf^ the eyes. 
When united with cordage they form a sling- 
dog. Bee cut under dog, 
ring-dotterel (ring'dot^6r-el), n. The ringed 
plover, JSaialites hiatieula. Also called sea^U 
terel, ringmtoncj sea- or aand-larlc, and by many 
other names, oce ring-plover, and cut under 
^gialites, 

ring-dowe (ring'duv), n, [ss Dan. ringdue as 
Bw. ringd^^vu ; as ring^ + dme"^. Of. equiv. D. 
ringeUduif = G. rwgmiattbc (< G. ringel, dim. of 
ring, a circle, + inube s= E. dovc^),] 1, The 
ringed dove, wood-jiigeon, or cushat, Columha 
paTumbus, a common European biid, distin- 
guished by this name from the stock-dove (G. 
amas) and rock-dove (G. livia), the only other 
British members of Giis genus, it is about 17 
Inches long and SO inches In extent of wings. The plu- 
mage of the upper parts is grsyish-bliie, tinged with brown 
n the wings and scapulars ; the back and sides of the neck 
* ‘ * * ’■ * “* ' i-colored 

-purple ; 

vi.vi ID u .T.iiw uu t>iiv itiviuuitil, fOUF OUteT 

secondary coverts ; the bill Is partly red ; the iris is yel- 
low; and the feet are carmine. The ring-dove subsists on 
grains, acorns, Ivy -berries, and other wild fruits, and lays 
two white eggs on a nest which may be described as a plat- 
form of sticks so loosely put together that often the eggs 
may be seen through It. 

2. A small dove, Turtnr risorius, now known 
only in confinement, having the general plu- 
mage of a pale dull creamy color, with a black 
half -ring around the nape of the neck, 
ri^-dropper (ring'drop^dr), n. One who prac- 
tises ring-dropping. 

Some rinn-droppere write out an account and make a 


liody of which consists of a bar bent to a ring 
form, but not joined. The ends terminate In a ball, 
or globular or aoorn'Sbaped oniamoiit ; and the pin or 
acuB is secured to the curved bar by being bent round It, 
but moving freely upon It. 'Jliis femi of brooch was com- 
mon among the northern nations of Europe In the early 
middle ages. 

ring-buntillg (ring'bun^iing), n. The reed- 
bunting, Emberisa achepniclus: so called from 
its collar. Also ring-bird, ring-fowl. [Local, 
British.] 

4. Aset of bells tuned to each other; a chime, ril^;-bllBll(ring'bd8li),n. Asocket having anti- 
peal, or carillon. friction rings or rolls on its interior perimeter, 

I am like a famniis cathedral wllh two ring of bells, a as in some forms of rope-block. K. H, Knight, 
sweet ohliiie on both sides. Bird In a Cage, 11. 1. rlng-CftHftl (ring'k^nal^), H, 1. Tho circular 

Here Is also a very lino ring of six bells, and they^mlghty peripheral enteric cavity of ccclentorates, opou- 


3. Characteristic sound. 

Finally, the Inspiration of all three has a literary source ; 
for, while two professedly revive the practice of ancient 
masters, the third, though dealing wltli contemporary in- 
terests, expresses himself In a borrowed style, wtiich gives 
his verse all the ring of ancient rhetoric. 

Quarterly Bev. (Imp. Diet.) 

Washington’s lett or of *' homage to his Catholic majesty" 
for this “ gift of jackasses, '* sent through tlie Prime Min- 
ister of Spain in 178.^ has a diverting nng. 

The Century, XXXVII. 839. 


things, I 

just found them?" 

Mayheu>, London labour and London lYior, I. 889. 
ri^-droppiI^( (ring'drop^ing), n, A trick prac- 
tised upon simple people by rogues in various 
is aoscribed in the quota- 


ways. 

tioii. 


One mode 


and 

’a 
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tuneable. Cepys, Diary, III, 462. 

Oraoked In or within the ring, cracked in sound ; fall- 
ing of the true ring, as munev when tested by strfklni 
against something else; hence. In general, flawea ; 
by defects. 

Fray Cod, your voice, like apiece of nncurreni gold, be 
not eraeked within the rii^f. Shak., Hamlet, 11. 2. 448. 

ring-armature (rinjj'ilr^ma-tur), n. An arma- 
ture in which the coils of wire arc woiuid round 
a ring. The Gramme armature is the best- 
known type of this form. 

ring-armor (ring'ar^mqr), n. (d) Barae as ring- 
mail. (b) Armor made by sowing rings of mot^ 
al on a background of leather or cloth. Bee 
cut in next column. 

ring-banded (ring'ban^ded), a. Encircled or 
ringed with a band of color.— Blng-bandad sol- 
dler-bng. see PrrUlue. 

ring-bark (ring'bUrk), V. t. To girdle, as a 
tree. 


ing upon the exterior and continued by pro- 
cesses into tho radiated parts of the animal ; an 
annular enterocoole. 

The peripheral portion of the lumen of the original en- 
teric cavity forms the ring-eaned, which runs all round tho 
margin of the diso, and Is oontinuod Into tho hollow ten- 
tacles. Eneye. BrU., XII. 660. 

2. A circular canal of the water-vascular sys- 
tem of an echinoderm. 

The only trace of the water-system Is to be foUnd in the 
ring^eanai round the gullet Stand. NaL flitL, 1. 176. 

ring-carrier (ring'kar^i-dr), n. A go-between ; 
one who transacts business between parties. 

Wid, Many, hang yon ! 

Mar. And your oourtesy, for a ring~earrierl 

Shak., AU’s Well, lit 6. 96. 

ring-chuck (ring'ohuk), n. A chuck or append- 
age to a laUie ^th a brass ring fitted over the 
end. 


ring-barker (ring'bllr'k6r), n. One who barks ring-CTOBB (ring'krAs), n. A figure represent- 


trees circularly about tho trunk, in order to 
kill thorn. 

ring-barking (rini^'bftr^kmg), n. The practice 
of oarkiug trees in rings about the trunk, in 
order t o kill them. 


ing a Greek cross in a circle, incised or carved 
in relief on many works of prehistoric art: the 
figure is thought to indicate the sun and also 
the active or masculine principle in creation. 
Worsaa, S. K. Handbook, Danish Arts, p. 38. 


In ring-dropping we protend to have found a ring, an 
ask some slinple-looklng fellow if it 'h good gold, as It 
only just picked up. Sonietimes it is immediately pro- 
nounced gold : “Well, It *B no use to mo," well say, “will 
you buy it?" Often they are foolish enough to biw. and 
. . . they give you only a shilling or two for an article 
which If really gold would l>e woim eight or ten. 

Mayhew, Ixindon Labour and London Poor, I. 851. 

riuge (rinj), n, [Supposed to be used for ^ rinse, 
< rinse, r.j A whisk made of heath .—Blnge- 
keatber, the heath-plant, Eriea TetraUn, uaed in making 
ringea. Ja/mieton. 

rlV6d (ringd), p,a. [< ME. ringed, < AS. hringed, 
furnished with or formed of rinj^, pp. of Mfi- 
gian, encircle, surround: see riw^fl.t 1. Sur- 
rounded with or as with a ring; hav^g a ring 
or rings; encircled. 

He oantloQsly felt the weight of the ringed and polished 
rod. 3^ Century, xJLxi. 81. 

2. In hot,, surrounded by elevated or depressed 
circular lines or bands, as the roots or stems 
of some plants. — 8. In eodl.i (a) Annular; cir- 
cular; formed into or shaped like a ring. (6) 
Having an annulus ; annulated ; marked with 
a ring or with rinm; collared: as, a ringed 

g lover ; tlie ringed aove ; the ringed snake, (c) 
omposed of rings ; annulose, annulate, or an- 
nuloid ; formed of a series of annulations : as, 
the ringed type of structure ; a ringed worm.— 
Binged animals, the AnnidoM.— Binged gnard.^s 
modifloatlon of the cup-guard or shell-guard, in which the 
rioaaaota nearly covered by a aeries of rings at ateel fonn- 
iim a deep hollow onp, its mouth toward the grip of the 
hilt. A common modifloatlon of this is where a ateel ba^ 
forming a oontlnnona helix, rrolaoea the ringa.— Binged 
gvdllemot Bee pufUsmid.-- Binged plover. Beeifiv" 
pkmf.— Binged seal, the fetid seal, or flord-aeal, Po- 
gomyehitpidja. Bee out under Pocrompt.— Binged (Oiake. 
Seefnalw.— Binged wonns, the annelldi or AimwrM. 



xHigid-am 

xlsged-anil (riiigd'ttrm)^ n. One of the CoUh 
braehia. 

ring^-carpet (ringd'kftr^pet), n. A BriUsh 
^metrid moth, Boarmia cinetwria. 

l£llgant (rin'jent), a. [sa F. Hngent, < L. Hn- 
gen(^)8f ppr. of ringi, gape open-mouthed. Of. 

ritMf 1. In gaping: noting 

a bilabiate corolla with the lips widely spread 
and the throat open, as in the dead-nettle, 
Lamium,~^2, In -ewdi., gaping irregularly, as 
parts of some zodtdiyteB and the valves of some 
Shells. 

ringer^ (ring'er), n. [< rtnoi + -eri.] Inguaits, 
a throw by which the quoit is cast so as to en- 
circle the pin. 

Each plajer attempta to make his quoit pitch on the 
hob or pin to that the head of the latter paaaea tiurongh 
the circular opening in the center of the miaaila Such a 
aucoeaa ia termed a ringer, and two la acored. 

Bneye. BriL, XX. 189. 
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ahell la TeBtrieose with a natrow ringent apartore. The 
spaoiea lire in warm teas. , 

(ring'ing), n. [Verbal n. of Htipi, e.] 

1. ’Decoration by means of rings or circlets; 
rings collectively. 

The ringing on the anna, which the natives call brace- 
leta B, 0. Xaateni Archipelago, p. 208. 

2. In horf., the operation of cutting out a circle 
of bark. See ring^, v. 6. 

ringing^ (ring'ing), n. [< ME. ringinge : verbal 
n. of f^.] 1. Tl 


ing 


ringer^ (ring'6r), It. [< nn^/a -f -cri.] 1. One 
who rings; specifically, a bell-ringer. 

The rfnpera rang with a will, and he gave the ringert a 
crown. Tennyton, The Grandmother. 

2. Any apparatus for ringing chimes, or a bell 
of any kind. 

A novel feature of this bell is that the ringer and gongs 
are inside of the case. BUct. Bev. (Amer.), XV. zvL 3. 

8. In mining, a crowbar, 
rlng-fallert (ring'f&^l^r), n. Same as ring- 
dropper, Nares, 

ring-fence (ring'fens), n, A fence continuous- 
ly encircling an estate or some considerable ex- 
tent of ground; hence, any bounding or inclos- 
ing line ; a limit or pale. 

In that Augustan era we descry a dear belt of cultiva- 
tion, . . . running in a ring-fence about the Mediterra- 
nean. De Quinoey, Roman Meals, {paviee.) 

The union of the two estates, Tipton and Freshltt^ lying 
charmingly within a ring-fence, was a prospect that flat- 
tered him for his son and heir. 

Oeorge Eliot, Mlddlemarch, Izxzlv. 

ring-finger (ring'fing^g^rh n, [< AS. bring- 
finger = D. ring^inger = G. Dan. Sw. ring-Jbt- 
ger ; as ring^ + finger, "I The third finger of the 
left hand, on which the marriage-ring is nlaced ; 
in anat,j the third finger of either hand, tech- 
nically called the annularis, 
ring-fish (ring'fish), n. A kind of cobia, Ela- 
cate nigra, probably not different from E. cam- 
da, See out under cobia, [New South Wales.] 
ring-footed (ring'ffit^ed), a. Having ringed 
or aniiulatedfeot: as, the ring-footed gnat, Cu- 
lex annulatm, of Europe, 
ring-formed (ring'fdrmd), a, [= Dan. ring- 
formet; as ring^ •¥ form + Shaped like 

a ring; annular; circular, 
ring-fowl (ring'foul), n. Same as ring-hunting, 
ring-frame (ring'fram), n. Any one of a class 
of spinning-machines with vertical spindles, 
now extensively used, in which the winding of 
each thread is governed by passing through the 
eye of a small steel loop called a traveler, one 
of which revolves around each spindle in an 
annular way called the ring. Those rings are sup- 
ported by a horlaontal bar, which movea up and down in 
such manner as to give a ahape to the can on the spindle 
that adapts it for use in a ahuttlc. Also call od ring-throeUe, 
ring-tkroeUe frame, ring-and-traveler ttiinner, and ring- 
epinner, 

ri^-gage (ring'gaj), ». 1. A measure, con- 
sisting of a ring of fixed size, used for measur- 
ing s|merioal objects, and also for the separat- 
ing or classifying of obie<*.t8 of irreimlar form. 
Thus, oyatera have been aorted by two cn* three rings of 
different aiiea through which they are allowed to drop. 

2. A piece of wood, ivory, or the like, general- 
ly conical in form, but usually having minute 
steps or offsets : it is used for measuring finger- 
rings, a number being affixed to every offset, 
ring-handle (ring'hanMl), n, A handle, as of 
a jar or other vessel, formed by a ring, espe- 
cially a free ring hanging loose in a socket or 
eyelet attached to the bemy of the vessel, 
ring-head (ring'hed), n. An instrument used 
for stretching woolen cloth, 
ring-hedge (mg^hej), n. Same as ring-fence, 

Lc^ how Apollo's Pcffsaaea prepare 
To rend the ring-heage of our Horhson. _ 

DavUe, Bnmma Totality p. 11. (Daviw.) 

Biaglenla (rin-jik'^-lB), ». [NL., irreg., with 
dim. suffix, < L. ringi, gape: see ringent,"] A 
genus of tectibranchfates with a narrow ringent 
month, typical of the family Bingieulidm, 
Kingiewdie (rin-ii-ku'li-de), n, pi, [NL.. < 
Mingieula + A family of tectibranchi- 

ate gastropods, typified by the genus Ringicula, 
The ani m id has a refleoted cephalic disk develops back- 
ward fnsMpImn-llke manner, a^teem in f^ The 


The act of sounding or of 
causing to 'sound, as sonorous metallic bodies ; 
the art or act of making music with bells. 

The Talipois euenr Monday arise early, and by the ring- 
got a Bason call Cogether the people to their ^^onnuna. 

Purehae, Pilgriniage, p. 470. 

2. A ringing sound; the hearing of a sound 
as of rin^g...>Bliiiliig in (or of) the ears, ringing 
sounds not caused by enemal vibrations ; tinnitus aurittm. 
Thou ahalt hear the "Rever, never," whisper’d by tlie 
phantom yean^ 

And a aong from out the distance in the ringing thine 
eare. Tennyson, Loeksley Hall. 

rlngixm^ Having or giving tlie 

soundof a b^l or otner resonant metallic body ; 
resounding: as, a ringing voice ; ringing cheers. 
Aungellea with instrumentes of organes & pvpcw, 

& rial ryngands rotes (lyres] & the reken fythel, . . . 
Aboutte my lady watj Imit. 

AUUeraHve Poems (ed. Morris), it. 1082. 

ringing-engilia (ri^^ing-cm^jin), ». A simple 
form of pile-driver in which the weight, is raised 
lietween timber guides by a rope manned by a 
gang of men. E, U, Knight. 
rm g fii g ly (ring'ing-li), adv. With a ringing 
sound; resonantly, lixe the sound of a bell, 
ringing-out (ring'ing-out')y n. In (he language 
of proauco-exohanges, the settlement of a num- 
ber of contracts which call for the delivery of 
the same quantity of a commodity, the buyer 
in one being the seller in another, and the op- 
eration consisting in bringing the seller in the 
first contract ana the buyer in the last toge- 
ther and dropping the intermediate parlies. 
T, H, Dewey, Contracts, etc. 
ring-joint (ring' joint), n, 1 . A joint formed by 
means of circular fianges. 

From these reservoirs start the distrihiitlng mains, all 
of which are of cast iron with ring joints, 

Sd, Amer., N. 8., LV. 108. 

2. Ill entom,, a very short;, disk-like joint; spe- 
cifically, suen a joint in the geniculate antonnie 
of certain small Hymenoptera, between the pt'di- 
cel or third joint and the fiagellum. 
ring-keeper (ring'ke^p^r), n, A small thin 
piece of brass or copper that holds a ring or 
guide to an anglers’ rod. Norris, 
l&gle (ring'l), n. [s= MD. *ringhvl = MLG. 
ringcl (in comp.), a rii^, ringclo, a sunflower, 
= (1. ringel, a ring; dim. of rivg^,] A little 
ring. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Some cloggtL cheine, collora of iron, tingle, or manacle. 

Uarl, MS., quoted in RiMon-Turner’s Vagrants and 
[ Vagrancy, p. 117. 

ringle (ring'l), v. t. [= MD. ringhclen ; < ringlr; 
from the noun.] To ring; fit with a ring, as the 
snout of a hog. [Obsolete or prov. Kug.] 

From rooting of pasture, ring hog yu had need, 

Which being wen tingled, the better do feed. 

Though young with their elders will lightly keep best, 
Yet spare not to ringle both great and tlie rest. 

Timer, September’s Husbandry, st. 20. 

Ai a hot proud horse highly disdains 
To have hia head contndlad, but breaks the reln^ 
Spits forth the tingled bit, and hUIi his hoves 
Cjheciu the aubmissive ground. 

Marloufe, Hero and Leander, ii. 143. 

ringleader (ring'le^d^r), n, [< ring^ 4- leadet '^ .] 
If. One who leads a ring, as of dancers ; one 
who opens a ball. 

Upon auch grounds it may bo reasonable to allow St 
Peter a primacy of order ; such a one as the ringleader 
hath in a dimee. Barrow, Works, VII. 70. 

Hence » 2. The leader or chief in any enter- 
prise ; particularly, one who leads and incites 
others to the violation of the law or the recog- 
nized rules of society : as, the ringleader in a 
riot or a mutiny. 

Lady Eleanor, the protector’s wife, 

The ringleader and hmd of all this rout 

^ Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 170. 

We have found this man a pestilent fellow, . . . and a 
ringleader of the sect of the Naiarenoa. Acts niv. 6. 

ringlass (ring'les), a. [< ring^ + -lette,] Hav- 
ing or wearing no ring: as, a ringless finger. 
rlngl68ton6 (rmg'l-ston), n. Same as ring-dett- 
tenl. Sir T. Browne. [Norfolk, Eng.] 
rixigM (ring'let), n. [< ring^ + -let?] 1. A 
circle, in a poetical or unusual sense ; a ring 
other than a finger-ring: used loosely. 


ring-omial 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. 

Shak., mTK. D,, it 1. 80. 
Who flnt Ulyaaea* wond’roiis bow shall bend, 

And thro’ twelve ringlets the fleet arrow send. 

Him will 1 follow. Pope, Odyssey, xxi. 70. 

2. A curl of hair; usually, ii long and spirally 
curled lock, as distin^isbed from one of the 
small naturally curled locks of short hair. 

She . . . 

Her nnadorned golden tresaes wore 
Diaahevel’d, but in wanton ringlets waved 
A • tlie vine curls her tendrils. Milton, P. L., Iv. 300. 
No longer shall thy comely Treasea break 
In flowing Ringlets on thy snowy Nock. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

3. An English collectors’ name for certain sa- 
tyrid butterflies: ih.u», Epincphele hyperanthus 
is the ringlet, and Cemonympha tiphon is the 
small ringlet. 

ringletad (ring'let-ed), a. [< ringlet + -ed*^,] 

1. Adorned with ringlets; wearing the hair in 
ringlets. 

I'hither at their will they haled the yellow-Wn^efml 
Brltonoas. Tennyson, Boadicea. 

2. Curled ; worn in ringlets or curls. 

A fiill-hlown, very plump damsel, fair aa waxwork, with 
hamisoinn and regular features, languishing blue eyes, and 
ringleted yellow hair. Vhafiotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, XxL 

ring-lock (ring'lok), w. A form of letter- or 
puzzle-lock which has several movable rings 
surrounding the bolt. The grooves of these rings 
must be brought into a straight line willi one another 
before the imit can ho passed through them, 
ring-locket (ring'lok^et), n, A locket, as of a 
sword-Hciibbard, wliich has a loose ring through 
whicli the hook of the sword-belt can bo passed, 
ring-mail (ring'mal), n. [< riwr/l + maill.] 
(a) Cliain-niaili (ft) In some writers, mail hav- 
ing unusually large links or rings: in attempt- 
imI discrimination of different styles of chain- 
mail. 

Ring-mail differs from chain-mail in the rings of the 
latter being interlaced with each other, and atroiigly fas- 
tened with rivets. FairhoU. 

ring-mallet (ring'maKet), n. A mallet the head 
of wliich is strengthened by means of rings 
driven on it. 

ring-man (ring'man), w. [< ME. rynge man, 
the ring-finger; < Hng^ + man,] if. Tiiothini 
finger of the hand; the ring-finger. 

And when a man shootoih, the might of his shrmt lieth 
on the foremost finger and on the ringnmn; for the mid- 
dle iltigor, which is the strongest, like a lubber, starteth 
hack, and boareth no weight of the atring in a manner at 
all. Aseharn, 'J'oxophllus (ed. 1804X p. 101. 

2. One interested in niallcrs connected with 
the ring — that is, with prize-fighting; a sport- 
ing or betting man. 

No ringmen to force the betting and deafen you with 
their blatant proffers. Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, ix. 

ring-master (ring'm&s^tftr), n. One who has 
charge of the performances in a circus-ring, 
ring-money (rfug'mun'i), n, l . Rudely formed 
rings and ring-siiaped or pen- 
annular bodies of bronze and 
other materials found among 
the remains of ancient peo- 
ples of Europe, and generally 
thought to nave boon used, 

at least in some cases, as 

money .—2. In modem times, Gaulish King-tnoney. 

same as manilla^. 
ring-mule (ring'mul), n. An 
occasional name for the ring-fraTne. 
ringneck (ring'nek), n, 1. One of several 
kinds of ring-plovers, in the United States the name 
if chiefly given to ASgialites semipalmatus, the scinlpal' 
mated plover ; alao to Ai. melodus. the piping-plover. See 
Aigieduss, and out under piping-jAovet. 

2. Tbe ring-necked duck or bastard broad- 
bill, FiUiguld rufitorgues, having a reddish ring 
around the black neck in the male, 
ring-necked (ring'nckt), a. Having a ring of 
color around the neck ; collared ; torquate. — 
Blng-nedked loon, pheasant, see the nouns, 
ring-net (ring'net), n. [< n'M/yl + ncD, Cf. AS. 
hnngnet, *a net of rin^,’ coat of mail.] A net 
whose mouth is stretcJied upon a hoop or ring, 
as the onlinary butterfly-net used by entomolo- 
gists. Such a ring-nct consista of lono, muslin, or other 
very light fabric, stretched npon a lioon of wood or metal 
attachetl to a short wooden handle, and is made baggy ra- 
ther than pointed, that the insects may not get Jammed. 

rlng-onzel (ring'fi^zl), n. A bird of the thrush 
kind, Turdus torquatus or Mcrula torquafa, re- 
sembling and closely related to the blackbird, 
Turdus mcrula or Merula vulgaris, but having a 
white ring or bar on the breast ; the ring-black- 
bird. See cut under ouael. 


O 



Same as ring^ UMa and 
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ring-parrot (riTig'par^ot),n. A common Indian ringstrakod (liiig'BtT&kt)^ a, 
parrot, Palmornis iorquaim, having a ring or sirmked, 
collar on the neck ; also, any HpecioH of tho ring-stroakod (ring'strSkt), a. Having oirou- 

lar streaks or lines on the body. Also ring- 
straked. 

He removed that day the he goats that were ting* 
tlraked and spotted. Oen. zzz. S6. 

ringtail (ring'tal), n. 1. A ring-tailed bird of 
prey: esj^cially, the female or young male 
harrier, Cireua eyaneus. 


StBliBt 




WQnn.fSviuu~BiDaiimn Of Iks 1 
—Ringworm cf m^wai^ tinea tohttinuis. 
ringworm-root (ring'wOrm-rOt), a. See JZMao- 
canihuB, 

rlngworm-ahnib (ring 'worm -shrub), n. The 
shrub Cassia dlata of tropical America, whose 


Uin,{'parrnt (Palmornis torquatus\. 

same gomiH, in which this coloration is a char- 
act, eristic feature. The speclos named isthoone com- 
monly roprusunteil hm the vuhiuia nr Vehicle' of the Hindu 
god Kama, correnpiMidlng to the classic Eros or Cupid, 
and is more fully culled rtm-riiii/nd parrahtet. Bee Pa- 
ImomU, 

ring-perch (ring'p^Tch), w. The common yellow 
peren of North America, Perm flavmems, 
ring-plain (riug'plan), n. One of the nearly 
level circular areas upon tlie moon’s surface 
whicli ar(^ surrounded by high ridges or walls, 
and which have no ceiitral crater. Also called 
yaalU'd plain and ramparted plain . 
ring-plover (ring'pluv^er), n. A ring-necked 
plover; any one of the many small plovers of 
the genus Jtiffialifen, which Inive the head, neck, 
or breast annuhited, collared, or ringed with 
color. There are many species, of neiu'Iy all imrts of tho 
world. 1'hc European rtnK-dotterol aiid the American 
rlngneck are fumlliur exaniples. Bee outs under hiUdw^ 
pipinu-plnver, and 

ring-rope (ring'rop), n» Naut: (a) A ro]»e rove 
tlirougij t he ring of the anchor to haul the cable 
through it, in order to bend or make it fast in 
rough weather, it is first rove through the ring, and 
then through the hawse-holes, when the end of the cable 
Is secured to it. (h) A rope by which, after the 
anchor is catted, theriug of tiie anchor is hauled 
close up to th(« <'^at-head. 
ringsail (ring'sal), n, 8ame as rinqiaih 2. 
ring-saw (rihg'sA), w. A form of •scroll -saw the 
web of which is annular. It runs upon guides 
which maintain its tension and prevent it from 
being deformed. 

ring-snaped (ring'shapt ), a. Having the shape 
of a ring. 

ring-small (ring'sm&l), a, and w. I. a. 8mall 
enough to pass through a ring of some fixed 
size. 

w. Broken stonos (especially pieces of 
granite) of a sizt^ that will pass through a ring 
2 inches in diameter. (Kng.] 

List of tenders for the following works and supply of 
materials. . . . (J. For the siijiply »>f granite kerb, setts, 
■quorea, ritutmuiUt rnmiiicl, gravel, etc. 

The. Engineer, LXVH. 117. 

ring-snake (ring'snak), n. 1. The common 
snake of Europe, (Uduhen^r Tropidonotns nairix. 
See cut under '/Vopidonotns, — 2. The collared 
snake, Diadophis punctatm, a small, pretty, 
and haimlesM serpent of the TTnited .States, of 
a blackish color above, with a distinct yellow 
collar just behind the head, 
ring-sparrow (ring'spar’^6), w. Tho rock-spar- 
row, retronin stulta, JAtthantj 1783. 
ring-spinner (riug'spin^^r), a. Same as rinff- 
frame. 

ring-stand (ring'stand), n. A stand with a 
projecting pin for holding finger-rings, 
rlngster (ring 'stir), «. [< riwf/l + -sterA A 
member of a ring or band of persons uniting 
for personal or selfish ends. See rinq^, w.. 7. 
[Cofioq.] 

An attempt should also be made to dlaplace the ring’ 
Oen whose terms expire this year with better men. 

Soien/ee, XL 279. 

ri^-Stopper (ring'stop^^ir), n. yaut: (a) A 
piece of rope or cdiaiu by which the ring of an 
anchor is secured to the cat-head. In anchoring, 
one end of the ring-stopper is let go, thus dropping tho 
anchor. Also called eat-head Pepper, Bee Man)bpaim/er. 
(h) A stopper for cable secured to a ring-bolt 
in the decK. 
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Thou royal rirtg-taU. lit to fly at nothing 
But poor man's poultiy ! 

Beau, and FI., FhOaster, v. 4. 

2. A small quadrilateral sail, set on a small 
mast on a ship’s 
taffrail ; also, a 
studdingsail set 
upon the gafl! of a 
fore-and-aft sail. 

Also called ring- 
nail. 

He was going aloft 
to flt a strap round tho 
mall) topmaat head, for 
rinfl^aiThalyards. 

R . «. Dana, Jr., Before 
[the Maat^ p. 89. 

Ringtail - boom, a 

boom extending be- 
yond a apanker^K>m 
or main-boom, for 
aprea^llng a ringtaiL 

ring-tailed (ring'- 
tald). a. 1. Hav- 
ing tne tail ringed 
with alternating 
colors, as a mammal; having an annulated 
tail: as, the ring-tailed cat, tho bassaris; the 
ring-tailed lemur, Lemur e(ttUi. See cuts under 
himaris and racoon. — 2. Having the tail-fea- 
thers cross-barred with different colors, as a 
bird : as, the ring-tailed eagle, the golden eagle, 
Aquila ehrymetoSf in immature mnmage {Eoe 
cut under eagle) \ the ring-tailed marlin, the 
Iliidsonian godwit, lAmosa hmnasUea.—’BXDR- 
talled lisards, the family {7«rcowi«r£cfA!.~Rlng-tailed 
roarer, n nunseuse-name of some imaginary beaat. Com- 
pare gyaeeului, 1. 

ring-tlurOBtlo (ring'thros^l), H. Same as ring- 
frame. 

ring-thmall (ring'tbniHh), n. Tho ring-ouzel, 
ring-time (ring'Hm), n. The time for exchang- 
i ng rings, or for betrothal or marriage. [Bare.] 

Tn the spring tlme^ the only pretty ring time. 

When bmls do sing, hoy ding a ding, ding ; 

Bweet lovers love Uio ^rlng. 

Shak,, As you Like it, v. 8. 20. 

ring-tongue (ring'tung), n. A short bar or 
tongue of metal having a ring or eye at one 
end for the engagement of a hook, a bolt, or 
other attachment: as, the ring-tongue of a 
lewis. See cut under lewis. 
rixuf-top (riug'top), a. Having an annular top. 

-rang- top fbxnaos. See/urnooe. 
ring-tumbler (ring'tum^bl^r), n. In a look, a 
tumbler of annular shape, 
ring-valve (ring'valv), n. A hollow cylindri- 
c^ valve sliding in a chamber of corresponding 
form, and having openings for the passage of 
tho fluid. 11)0 nssBiwe is free when the vslvo Is raised, 
and closed when the cylinder Is screwed down. The valve 
has a vertical slit at one side, and when nearly closed the 
inner edge bears against a wedge^ which presses the cylin- 
der outward against its seat. 

ring-vortex (ring'vfir^teks), w. Same as vortex- 
ring. 

ring-wad (ring'wod), n. Same as gr<met-wad, 
riu-wall (ring'wdl), n. In metal., the inner 
lining of a blast-furnace, composed of fire- 
briclui. 

ringwise (ring'vriz), eidv. In rings or oiroles ; 
so as to make or be a ring; annularly. Encye. 
Brit. 

Their foreheads are tattoed ringwiee, with singularly 
shaped cuttings in the sUn. Lanoet, No. 8440. p. 244. 

ring-work (ring'w^rk), n. A material or sur- 
face composed of rings interlinked, or held to- 
gether by being secured to another substance, 
or in other ways. 

Thu Interior of the garment fhanberkl . . . exhibits the 
rittff icark exactly in the same manner as It is seen on the 
ontslde of others. J. Hewitt, Ancient Armonr, L ^ 

ringworm (ring'w6rm),». liUE.ryngewyrtnef 
ting-worm, rynge worme (s= D. rin^orm ss G. 
ringwurm, tetter, ss Sw. ringorm, an annulated 
snake, the anmhisbffina, ss Dan. ringorm)\ < 
ring^ + worm.] 1. A milleped of the genus 
Jnlus in a broad sense : so called from the way 
it curls up in a ring. — 2. A name sometimes 
given to certain dermatophytic diseases. See 
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leaves are used as a reme^ for ringworm and 
kindred diseases. [West Indies.] 
ringy (ring'i), a. [< Hnpi + -yi.j Present 
an^ed appearance of discoloration: applie 
to elephantr teeth, 
rink^t (ringk), ft. [HE., also renk, < AS. tine a 
OS. HfiA; sa Icel. rekkr, a man : a poetical word, 
not found in other languages.] A man ; eeqie- 
oially, a warrior or hero. 

To a rioho rannson the rinkee they putt, 

That amounted [to] more than they might pwe. 

Atieaunder qf Macedoine K T.K), 1 
Tho lyealle renkge of the rowonde table. 

MorteArthure(E. B. T. S.XL 17. 

rink*^ (ringk), ft. [< ME. rink, rynk (of. LG. rink 
a MHG. fine, a nng), a var. of ring'^.'] 1. A 

ring; a circle. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch.]— 2. A 
section of a sheet of ice, generally from 32 to 45 
yards in length and 8 or 9 feet in breadth, mea- 
sured off for playing the game of curling. — 8. 
The persons playing any one game on such a 
curling-rink. 

Oames [of onrllng] can be plmd by two penoni, bat 
uiuolly matobef are arranged lor with nnmeroui oom- 
petltom formed into rinke of lour playen a side. 

Eniyc. BriL, VI. 718. 

4. A sheet of artificially prepared ice, usually 
under cover, for skating on; or a smooth floor- 
ing, generally of asphalt or wood, on which 
roUor-skating is practised. — 5. The building 
orinolosure containing such a surface prepared 
for skating. 

In March 1876 a rink wax opened in Chelsea, the floor 
thereof being formeil of real ioe. Ure, Diet., IV. 408. 

rink^ (ringk), V. i, [< rink^, n.] To skate on 
or in a rink. 

rinkite (ring'kit), n. [Named after Dr. JRink, 
a writer on the geology of Greenland.] A ti- 
tanosilioato of cerium, calcium, and sodium, 
related in form to pyroxene. 

Binman's green, yeegreenh 
rino, n. See rhim. 

rino-. For words so beginning, see rhino-, 
rinse (rins), r. t ; pret. and pp. rinsed, ppr. rins- 
ing. [Also dial, rense, rench ; early moa. E . also 
reime, rynse, rince, rynce; < ME. rinsen, rincen, 
ryncen, rensen, rencen, ryneshen, < OF. rinser, 
renser, raincer, rainser, rineor, reinser, F. rincer, 
rinse, < Icel, hreinsa = Bw. rensa s= Dan. rense, 
make clean, cleanse; with verb-formative -s 
(as in cleanse and mince), < Icel. hreinn s Sw. 
Dan. ren = OHG. hreini, reini, MHG. reine, rein, 
G, rein, pure, clean, G. dial, rein, sifted, fine (of 
flour), = OB. hreni s= OFries. rene, North Fries. 
rian (not in AS. or E.) = Goth, hrains, pure, 
clean ; prob. orig. ‘sifted,’ with pp. formative 
-w, ult. < V hrt, sift; see riddor^, riddle*^.'] 1. 
To wash lightly, as by laving or bathing rather 
than rubbing; wash out or off with any oleans- 
ing liquid; es^oially, to subject to a fresh ap- 
plication of water in order to remove stains 
or impurities that may have been left from a 
former washing. 

She toke the Sbirte wlthoute wordee moo^ 

And wexht it onyx, and ryneehed it xo olene 
That afterward wax noo xpotte on it xeen. 

Ommydee(;R.B. T. aX L 1188. 

Every vexxel of wood xhall be rineed in water. 

Lev. zv. 12. 

Every bottle mnxt be flrit rineed with wln^ for fear of 
any molxture left in the waahing ; xome, ontoz a mistaken 


thrifty will rinee a doien bottles with the same wine. 

Swift, Advice to Bervants (ButlarX 
They went to the olxtem on the back aldeof the honex^ 
washed and rineed themxelvex for dinner. 

8, Judd, Margaret, L t. 

2. To remove by rinsing : with out, away, off, 
etc. 

rinse (rins), n. [< rinse, v.] A rinsing or light 
washing; speoiflofdly, a renewed or final appli- 
eation of water or some other liquid in* order to 
remove an v impuritieB still ren^ningfrom a 
former wasning. 

A thorough tinxx with fresh cold water should beglven. 

8eL Amer., N. a, LVI. 207. 

rinser (rin'sto), n. [< rinse + -er^.] One who 
or that which rinses. 

rinsing (rin'sing), n. [Verbal n. of riNS 0 |e.] 1. 
The act of one who rinses. 



Th« latorrltw, 

that iwallow*d lo maoh traMtnn, . . . Mkea tUit 
nd bTMk r tiia Hntifig. Shak.! Hen. VUI., 1 1. l«r. 

2. That in wMoh anything in rinsed; the liquid 


left from washing ol 

The beedle bolted In heitehlelaat mouthful of fat baoon, 
rand] waahed down the greasy morsel with the last rins- 
es of the pot of ale. Heart of Mid.Lothian,xxxll. 

The yeiy pigs and white ducks seeming to wander about 
the uneven neglected yard as If in low spirits from feed- 
ing on a too meagre quality of WnsOipa. 

Choiyt JSUU, Hlddlemarch, zxzix. 

riniillg-lliadline (riu'sing-ma-shdn^), n. 1. 
In eotton-manuf.f a series of tanks fitted with 
rollers, through which fabrics are passed in the 
process of dyeing, to free them from dirt or 
surplus color. — 2. A form of cenfrifugal drier 
for use in laundries. 

rin-thereont (rin' VH&r-fit\ n. and a. [< Sc. rm, 
ss E. ran, + thereout,‘\ 1. n. A nee^, house- 
less vagrant ; a vagabond. [Scotch.] 

n. u. Vagrant; vagabond; wandering with- 
out a homo. [Scotch.] 

Ye little rtn^there-cut de'll that ye are, what takes you 
raking through the gutters to see folk bangit? 

SMt, Heart of Mid-Lothlan, v. 

s= Chin, liang: see 
'I the same value 
_ , an ounce of 

silver ; a tael. 

Biolani'B mnscle. See ciliary muscle of Bio- 
lanuSy under ciliary. 

rionite (ri'on-it), n. [Formation not ascer- 
tained.] A massive metallic mineral, allied to 
tetrahedrite in composition, but peculiar in 
containing a considerable amount of bismuth. 
It is found in Switzerland. 

riot (ri'ot), tt. [Early mod. E. also riotic; < ME. 
rioty ruoiy ryoW, riotCy ryote, riotte,< OP. riot, ryot, 
usually rtote, riottCy F. riotte, quarreling, brawl- 
ing, confusion, riot, revelry, feasting, wrang- 
ling, = Pr. riota = It. riotta (ML. refiex ^riota, 
riotta), quarrel, dispute, uproar, riot ; origin un- 
known. Cf. OD. revot, rami, ^^caterua nebu- 
lonum et iupanar, luxus, luxuria” (Kiliau).] 

1. A disturbance arising from wanton and 
disorderly conduct; a tumult; an uproar; a 
brawl. 

Horse hamcfys tvt^ that thei be tane. 

This rycU radly sail tham rowe. York BUnyt, p. 90. 

Other of your insolent retinue 
Bo hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riott. 

Sh^., Lear, 1. 4. 223. 

Now were all transform’d 
Alike, to serpents all, as accessories 
To his bold riot. MUtan, V. L., x. 621. 

Specifically — 2. In law, an unlawful assembly 
which has actually begim to execute the pur- 
pose for which it assembled by a breach of the 
peace, and to the terror of the public, or a law- 
ful assembly proceeding to execute an unlaw- 
ful purpose. A riot cannot take place unless 
three persons at least are present. Stephen. 
Compare rout^, 4, and unlawful assembly (under 
unlawful). — 3. A luxurious and loose manner 
of living; boisterous and excessive festivity; 
revelry. 

For sikerly a prentys revelour, 

That haunteth dys, rfot, or paramour. 

His malster shal it in his shopi»e abye, 

A1 ban he no part of the mynstraloye ; 

For thefte and rioi they been convertible. 

OAaticer, Cook's Tale, L 28. 
All now was turn'd to Jollity and game, 

To luxury and riot, feast and dance. 

if«to?i,P.L.,xi.716. 

4. Confusion; a confused or chaotic mass; a 
jumble ; a medley. 

Brute terrors, like the scurrying of rats In a deserted 
attics filled the more remote chambers of his brain with 
Wot. R. L. SUnonmm, Markheim. 

Vo:Popgr 7 or Gordon riots. 
an ungUsh statute of 1714 (1 Oeo. I , 
prevent tumults and riotous assemblies, and providing for 
the punishment of rioters who do not disperse upon proc- 
lamation made. Any one who continues to riot after this 
proclamation is made (called reading the RM Aot) is guilty 
of felony.— To run riot (adverbial use of the noun), (a) 
To act or move srlthont control or restraint 

One man's head ntns riot upon hawks and dice. 

Sir R. L'EtIfange. 

(b) To grow luxuriantly, wildly, or In rank abundance. 
And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 

This way and that, in many a wild festoon, 

Ren rid. Tennyson, (Enone. 

1 and 1 MvUny, aedUBon, etc. See thsurreoMim, 


ee noriMpoty.— Biot Aot, 
1. 1., St 2, 0. 6)b designed to 


not (ri'ot). V. [< ME. rioten, ryoten, riotten, 
ryotten, X ()F. rioter (s It. riottare; ML. riotare, 
^riottare), quarrel, revel, < riote, quarrel, riot: 
see Hof, fi. j X. imirans. 1. To act in a wanton 
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and disorderly manner; rouac n tumult or dis- 
turbance; specifically, to take port in a riot 
(see riot, fi.,2),or outbreak against the public 
peace. 

Under this word rioUng . . . many thousaiids of old 
women have been arrested and put to expense, sometimes 
in prison, for a little intemperate use of tlielr tongues. 

Fielding, Amelia, i. 2, note. 

2. To be in a state of disorder or confusion ; 
act inegularly. 

Tby life a long dead oalm of fix'd repose ; 

No pulse that riote, and no blood itiat glows. 

Pope, Eloisa Ut Abelard, 1. 2{i2. 

8. To revel ; run to excess in feasting, drink- 
ing, or other sensual indulgences ; act in an un- 
restrained or wanton manner. 

Now lat him riote al the nyght or leve. 

Chaucer, Cook's Tale, 1. 50. 
Let ns walk honestly, as in the day ; not in rioting Lr«v< 
elling, K. V.] and drunkenness, not In chambering and 
wantonness. Korn. xiii. 13. 

It may well he oonorivud that, at such a time, such ii 
natnre as tliat of Marlborough would riot in the very lux- 
ury of twseiiess. Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 

n. trans. If. To throw into tnniult or con- 
fusion; disturb; harass; annoy. 

Sir, and we wyste gour wylle, we walde wlrkts iher iif- 
tyro; 

3 if this joumee sulde hslde, or be arotiwedu (doubtful 
reading] forthyre, 

To ryde one gone Komaynes and ryoti ihelre landux. 

Morte Allure (K. K. T. S.), 1. .340, 

Indeed, perjury is but scandalous words, and ] know a 
man cannot have a warrant for those, unless you nut. for 
rioUng them into ihe warrant. Fielding, Amelia, i. 2. 

2f. To indnlgo in pleasure or sensna] (uijoy> 
ment; satiate: used refiexivoly. 

The roo and the rayno-dere reklesse thare roiii)eiM>, 

In ranex and in rusetii to ryotte thame eeivene. 

Morte Arthure (£. K. T. S.), 1. 928. 

3. To pass in riot; destroy or put an cn<l to hy 
riotous living: with oaf. [Rare.] 

And he. 

Thwarted by one of these old father-fools, 

Had rioted nis life out, and made an end. 

Tennyaon, Aylmer's Field. 

rioter (ri'ot-6r), «. K ME. riotour, rioter, 
ryotour, < f)F. riotoar, F. rioteur, a rioter, < ri- 
oier, riot : see riot, v.] One who riots, (a) A per- 
son who originates an uproar or disturbance or takes 
part in one ; speclfloally. In law, one guilty of uniting with 
others in a riot. 

Any two Justloos, together with the sherifT or under- 
slierin of the county, may come with the iK>Hse I'omltHtus, 
if need be, and suppress any such riot, assenibly, or 
land] arrest the riotere. Blacketnne, nom., IV. xl. 

In 1411 a statute against riotere was passed. 

Stubbe, Const. If 1st, 4 .372. 

(ft) A reveler ; a roisterer. 

Thise ryotouree three, of which I tella . . . 

Were set hem in a tavenic fur to drinke. 

Chaucer, Fardoner's Tale, 1. IIW. 

He 's a sworn rioter; he has a sin that often 
Browns him, and takes his valour prisoner. 

Shak., T. of A., Ill, 6. 68. 

riotlBef(rI'ot-iB),N. [Kariy mod. E. also riotyze : 
< riot + -wc^.] 1. Turbulence; riot ; uproar. 

They come at last, who, with the warders uryos 
Astonisht, to the tumult preaseth iieere, 

Thinking t’ appease the broyle and rvAyze. 

Heywood, Troia Bntaimloa (1(W9X (Maree.) 

2. Luxury; dissolutonegH ; debauchery. 

His life he led in lawlesse riitliee. 

Speneer, F. Q., I. iv. 20. 

riotOUB (ri'qt-us), a. [< ME. riotous, < OK. ^riotos, 
riotouXy rwteux as ft. riotfoso (ML. rwlosus); 
as riot + -oos.] 1. TumultuouH; of the nature 
of an unlawful asBcmbly; seditioim; guilty of 
riot; as, a riotous mob; a rioicus demagogue. 

The forfeit, sovereign, of my servants’ life ; 

Who Slew to-day a riotous gentleman 
lAtely attendant on the Duke of Norfolk. 

Shak., Eich. in., U. L 100. 

2. Indulging in riot or revelry; accompanied 
by or consisting in revelry or debauchery ; wan- 
ton or licentious. 

The younger son . . « wasted his Bubstanc.o with riotous 
living. Luke xv. 13. 

All our olfices have iMwn oppress’d 
With rtotoiM feeders. Shak., T. of A., IL 2. 168. 
Be sumptuous, but not riotous; be Imunteous, 

But not in drunken tacohanols. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. 8. 

He devoted himself to the expression of sensuous, even 
rtotoos beauty. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 892. 

8. Boisterous; uproarious; as, riotous glee.— 
BlOtOOB aBSamUlng, in law, the unlawful assembling 
of twelve or more persons to Uie detriment of the peace. 
If such persons refm to disperse after proclamation, they 
are aooounted felons. A not rosy be made by three per- 
sons (see riot, 2X while it takes at least twelve persons to 
oonslltate a ridaius a$esmMy.mRpL I. Bee insurrsdMm. 


rip 

riotOOBlp (ri'<^U8-li), n<tv. Tn a riotouB manner. 
(a) In the mannOTOf an unlawful assembly ; tumultuously ; 
tnrbiilenUy ; seditiously. 

If any persons so riottnuiy assembled begin, even before 
proolainatlon, to pull down any church, chapel, meetlng- 
iiuuiie, dwelllug-houso, or out-houHes, they Btiali be felons 
without benefit of clergy. Btackstone, (N>m., IV. xl. 

(ft) With licentious revelry or debauchery. 

He that gatheroth by defrauding his own soul gatheretb 
for others that shall spend his kikmIb riotously. 

Ecclus. xlv. 4. 

riotOUBBBBB (ri'ot-iiH-ncs), n. The state or coii- 
ditiou of being riotous. 

Excess iiicliideth riotoueneee, oxpenoe of money, prod I - 
gal housekeeping. 

Raleigh, Arts of Empire, xlx. (Jsttham.) 

riotry (ri'pt-ri), n, [< riot + -ry.] Riot; the 
practice dl* rioting; riotousness. 

1 hop«i your electioneering riotry has not, nor will mix 
in these tuinnlts. 

Walpole, Letters, To Eev. W. Cole, June 16, 1780, 
They at will 

Entered our houses, lived uimii our moans 
In riotry, made plunder of our go<Ma 

Sir if. Taylor, Ph. van Artevelde, I., i. 8. 

ripi (rip), r. ; pret. and pp. ripped, ppr, ripping. 
[Early mod. E, rypvc, rype, < ME. rippen, ripen, 
rypen. rip up, scaren into, seek out (AH. ^rypan, 
*ry;>paw, rip, break in pieces, not authenticated), 
= K. rq)cr, scrapes drag, < Norw. ripa, B<*ratch, 
score with tho point, of a knife, = 8w. dial. 
ripa, scratch, also pluck asunder, rip open, 
Hw. repa, scratch, rip (in rvpa upp, rip up), = 
Dan. rippCy rip (in oprippe, rip up); appar. a 
secondary form, from the root of I cel. rifn, rive 
Ciifa upp, pull up, rifn aptr, rip u])); see riee^. 
Tile wonl lias prob. been confused with others 
of similar form, and has thus taken on an un- 
usual variety of meanings; ef. rip^, ripe*^, 
ripple^ y reap.] I. trans. 1. To separate or di- 
vide the parts of by cutting or tearing; tear 
or cut open or off ; split : us, to rip open a sack ; 
to rip off the shingfos of a roof ; to rip up tho 
belly; especially, to undo (a seam, as of a gar- 
ment), either by cutting the threads of it or by 
pulling the two pieces of material apart, so that 
the sewing-thread is drawn out or broken. 

Poor 1 am stale, a garment out of fashion ; 

And, for 1 am richer than to hang hy the walls, 

I must be fipjt'd:—Ui nieces with me. 

Shak., <>ntbuline, ill. 4. 66. 
Tell me thy thoughts ; for I will know the least 
Tlmt dwells within thoe, or will rip thy heart 
'I'd know it. Reau. and Fl., rhUaster, UL 1. 

Multitudes of the Jews (2(X)0 In one night) had their 
bowels riiA up hy the Roman Hoiildlers, In hopes to have 
fiMjnil ihe gold and silver there which they were supposed 
to have swallowed. StUlingfleet, Sermons, X vlll. 

Sails ripp'd, seams op’iiing wide, and compass lost. 

Cowper, My Mother’s Picture. 

2. To drag or forco out f>r away, as by cutting 
or rending. 

Mac.dufr was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripited. Shak., Macbeth, v. A 16. 

He'll rip the fatal secret fruni her heart QransiUe, 

3. Figuratively, to open or re<»pen for search 
or disclosure; lay bare; scarcli out and dis- 
close : usually with up. See ripc^. 

Oertes, sir Knight ye seemon much to blame 
To rip up wrong tliat ImiUdl once hath tried. 

StHtneer, F. Q., IV. ix. 87. 

I shall not ticcmI 

To r^ the cause tip fi-om tho first to you. 

Fletcher (awl awAher), Noble (iontlcinan, iv. 3. 

Tt was printed, ho salth, by his own hand, and ripe all 
the faults of Uie kingdom in Icing and people. 

Court and Times i{f Charles /., I. 307. 

They ripped up all tliat had boon done fnnn ihe begin- 
ning of the rolMillloti. Clarendon. 

4. To saw (wood) in the direction of the grain. 

Hee — 6t. To rob; pillage; plunder. 

To rippenn homm and ncfeiin. Ormulum, 1. 10212. 


■tByn. L Tear, Cleave, etc. Heemnfi. 

n. intraits, 1, To be torn or split open; 
open or jiari : as, a soara rips by the breaxing 
or drawing out of tlie threads; ihe ripping ot 
a boiler at tho seams. — 2. To rush or drive 
headlong or with violence. [CoUoq.] — i,st bar 
rip. See toll.— To rip and tear, to ho violent or fari- 
oua as with excitement or rage, f CoUoq.] 

ripl (rip), n. [< npi, f’.] 1. A ront made by 
ripping or tearing ; a laceration ; the place so 
ripped. 

A rip in his flesh-coloured doublet. 

Addison, Speotator^No. 18. 

2. A rip-saw. rColloq.] 
ripi* (rip), w. [< ME. rip, rinpe, a basket, < loel. 
hrip, a basket or box of laths to carry peat, 
etc.] A wicker basket in which to carry fish. 
Astlrte til him with his rippe, 

And bigaii the fish to klppe. 

Havddk (ed. M^deii-Skeat), 1. 888. 
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Y«t miiai you Imva a Ilitlo rip boaidti, 

C)f willow twigs, tlio 11 Hast you ciui wish : 

Which sliAll be idaiIh so handsome and bo wide 
As may contain good store of sundry llsh. 

J, Vennyu (Arfoer's Eng. Garner, 1. 165). 

rip^ (rip), V.] prot. and pp. rippeti, ppr. ripphip, 
[Appar. a particular use of npi, liko rap^ in 
** to rap out an oath/'] I, intrniis. To break forth 
with violence ; explode: with owf. (Colloq. 

I rip fmi with ait oath every now and then. 

il. D. Slime, Drod, 

You may leave the table, "lie added, his temper 
out. It. L. St^tmufon, Prince Otto, iL 7. 

n. tram. To utter with Hudden violence; 
give vent to, uh iin oath: witli out, [Colloq.] 
Here T ripped nut soiiiethiiig, perliaps rather rash, 

Quite Inuuuent, tlioiiKh. 

Win. Allen JiHtler, Nothing to Wear. 

rlp^ (rip), ti. [Of obscure origin; jirob. in all 
uses < ripi, ?•., in the general sense of ‘act vio- 
lently, riu'klessly, rudely,' hence to ruin or 
decay /] 1. A vicious, reckless, and worthless 

person ; a “ bad lot”: applied to a man or wo- 
man of vicious pnictices or propensities, and 
more or less worn by diHsi})atioti. [Colloq.] 

“If It ’h ever bn>kc to him that hia Hip of a brother hai 
turned up, 1 could wish," says tlie trr>oper,. . . ** to break 
It mysidf." JHekens, Bleak Houses Iv. 

I've been roblied before, and I've caught young rtps in 
the act. JHayhew, I.oiidon lialiour ami London Poor, IL 40. 

2, A worthless or vicious animal, as a horse or 
a mule. [Colloq.] 

*"rhore 's an old rip down there in the stable ; you may 
take him and ride him to hell, if you want to,’^ said an 
irate Carolina fiu-mer to a foraging party during the war. 

Tram. Amer. PhU. Am, XIV. 62. 

rlp^' (i'ip)» V. t . ; ])rot. and pp. ripped, Plir. rip- 
" " ilfiwell. 
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n. n. One who dwells or owns property on 
the banks of a river. 

Annoyances to ripariam and danger to small craft on 
the river. The Field, July 24, 1686. {Bnqfe. Dkt.) 

rlpariOllB (ri-p&'ri-us), a. [< L. ripariua, of or 
belon^ngto the bank of an ver: see fjparfaa.] 
Insool, and hot^ npanal;^ riparian,* living or 

AS. ripe ss 


lIpMI 

n. irana. To mature,^ ripen$ makeripe. 



dooi 

th^a 

stoooM and bottes houses. 

M. Sden, tr. of SebssUan Monster (First Books on Amer* 
[lea, ed. Arber/p. 292). 
Yon green boy shall have no son to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit 

Shat., £ John, IL 1. 472. 


pmij. 

rip6 (r 


A dialectal form of reap, llali 


dogger wltli 
ter lliey have 


Ripe, W/ffc, v«l ripple, a short wooden 
which tlie mowei'H smooth their soythos after 
used the course whetstone. 

MS. Devon Gloseary. (flaUiweU.) 

R. I. P. An abbroviiitiou of the Latin phrase 
rvipdv^cai in pace, may he (or she) rest in peace, 
r^a (ri'pii), n . ; pi. rinas, ripae (ri'pftz, -pe). 
[NL., < \j"ripa, the bank of a stream : see 
A line of rencctiou of tho eiidyma of the brain 
iqion any tola or plexus. Wilder and Gage, 
An at. Tech., p. 488. 

riparial (ri-pr/ri-nl), a, [< L. riparim, of or 
belonging to the bank of a river (see riparian), 
+ -al.] 1. Same as riparian. 

At both tliesc points in the river’s course chalk came to 
the surface, iiiid formed tlie ruck base of the soil of these 
four riparial districts. Lancet, No. 3446, p. 536. 

2. In zoiil., living on a shore ; shore-loving; ri- 
parious: said of terrestrial animals whieli fre- 
quent the shores of streams, ponds, etc.: as, 
insects of riparial habits, 
riparian (ri-pa'ri-an), a. and w. ( < L. riparim, 
or or belonging to the bank of a river (< ripa, 
bank: see rtp<?3, r/ucr*^), + -«//.] I, a. 1. Per- 
taining to or situated on the bank of a river. 

As long as the Ofso was a small rural river, it took us 
near by people's doors, and we could hold a conversation 
with natives in tho riparian fields. 

R. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 212. 
Staines, in Mlddlosez, that quiet but quaint and pretty 
riparian Uiwn. A. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 142. 

2. In anat., of or pertaining to a ripa of the 
brain ; marginal, as a part of the brain. 

The riparian parts of the cerebrum arc the tienia and 
the fimbria. Ruet’e Handbook o/ Med. Seieneei, V 1 11. 120. 

Kbparlan nations, nations possessing opposite banks or 
different parts of lianks of the same river. YTAarfon.— 
Riparian proprietor, an owner of land bounded by water, 
generally on a stream, who, as siioh, has a quallllM prop* 
the soil to the tliroad of the stream, with tho priv* 


_ riepsz OHG. ripa® (Tip), v. i. ; pret. and pp. Hped, ppr. rip- 

Hfi, liHO. a. rii^nvo, mature: usu- eeMoh: see Wi>l, e.J 1, To 

ally explained as ^ fit for roai)&g,'< AS. ripan, seaKshCespeoiaUy, pockets); rummage; hence, 
hut this verb, not found outside of AS., plunder. 


Jp*^ (rip), w. [A var. of reap, a sheaf.] A hand- 
ful of grain not tlirashed. [Scotch.] 

A giiid NeW'Year I wish thee, Moggie ! 
llae, then! 'h a ripp to thy uuld baggie. 

Bume, Auld Farmer's Halututiun to Ills Auld Mare. 

rip*^ (rip), w. [Of. ripple'K] 1. A ridgo of 
water; a rapid. 

We poBHCii through a very heavy overfall or rip. 

Quoted in R. Tmnee’e Americans in Japan, p. 800. 

2. A little wave; a rijijile; especially, in the 
plural, ripiiles or waves formea over a bar or 
ledge, as when the wind and tide are opposed. 

The tide rips began to show lii the distance. 

Sedem (Mass.) Gazette, July 5, 1887. 

rip7 (rip), n. [Ateo ripe, ripple; origin uncer- 
tain.] An implemmit for shaipening a scythe. 
Compare rijle^i. [Prov. Eng, and New Eng.] 


is unstable in form (see reap), and would hard- 
ly produce an adi. derivative like ripe; if con- 
nected at all, it IS more likely to be itself de- 
rived from the adjective (the reg. verb from the 
adi. rfpd exists in ripe^, t?.). The verb applies 
only to cutting grain ; the adj. applies not only 
to mature grain, but to all mature fruit.] 1. 
Heady for reaping, gathering, or using; brought 
to completion or perfection; mature: usufdly 
said of that which is gi'own and used for food: 
as, ripe fruit; ripe corn. 

If It [the fruit] be not ripe, it will draw a mans mouth 
awry. Vafd. John StnUh, Work% 1. 122. 

Cherrio-rfpe, Ripe, Ripe, 1 cry, 

Full and fair ones ; come and hny. 

Herrick, Cherrie*ripe. 

Through the ripe harvest lies Uioir destin'd road. 

Cowper, Heroism. 

Nature . . . 

Fills out the homely quickHot*8creotiB, 

And makes the purple lilac ripe. 

Tennyson, On a Mourner. 

2. Advanced to tho state of being fit for use, or 
in the best condition for use : said of mutton, 
venison, game, cheese, beer, etc., which has 
acquired a peculiar and approved flavor by 
keeping. 

When the rips beer Is to be drawn from the ferment- 
tun, the contaminations swimming it are flrat 


Now it ye have suspowse to Gille or to me, 


Com and rm oure 
) hod hir; 


Whol 


lowse, and then may ye se 

Townelsy Mystenss, p. 112. 
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Immod off. 

3, 

ness, 


Thawfing, Beer (traus.X p. 698. 


And loose the strings of all thy pooks, 

111 ripe them with my hand. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballad^ V. 190). 
I was amaist feared to look at him [a corpse] ; however. 
1 thought to hae turn about wi' him, and sae i e'en ripea 
his pouohee. £!oiU, Old Mortality, xiili. 

2. To poke. 

Then fling on coals, and ripe the ribs [grate]. 

Ramsay, Poems, 11. 206. (Jamieson.) 

To sweep or wipe clean ; clean. 

The shaking of my pooks [of meal] I fear 
Hath blown into your eyno ; 

But 1 have a good pike-staff here 
Can ripe them out full clean. . . . 

In the thick wood the beggar fled 
E’er they riped their eyne. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 202X 

4. To examine strictly. 

His Hlghnes delyvered me the boko of his said wil in 
many pointes refourmed, wherin His Grace riped me. 

State Papers, 1. 296. (UaUiwsU.) 

6. To break up (rough ground). Hallimll, 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. in all uses.! 
ripest, [< L. ripa, a bank. Cf . nve®, riticr®.] 
A bank. 

Whereof the principall is within a butt shoote of the 
right rips of the river tliat there cometh downe. 

Letand, Itinerary (I769X iv. 110. (BaUiwett.) 


ReBembling ripe fruit in ruddinesB, juici- ripe4 (rfp), ». Same as ri»7. 
iB,orplumpno88. , ripely (np'li), ftdv. [< ME. 

n.. 11.^ .h.-. m = Mto. nplik = O. reifti 


Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow I 

Shak.,1A. N. I>., I1L2.1S9. 

An underllp, you may call it a little too ripe, too full. 

Tennyson, Maud, it 

4. Full-grown; developed; finished; having 
experience, knowledge, or skill; equipped ; ac- 
complished; wise; clever: as, 6,ripe judgment; 
a ripe old age. 

A man fnl rips In other olerigi^ 

Off the right Catioun and Cluile also. 

Rinn. of Partenay (E. K. T, S.), 1. 7. 

He than belnge of ripe yerus, . . . his frendes ... ex* 
horted hym busely to take a v^f u. 

Sir T. myid. The Oovomour, ii. 12. 

This exercise may bring inoch profite to rips heads. 

Asoham, l^e Bcholeniaster, p 100. 

He was a scholar, and a rijte and good one. 

Shak., Hen. VIll., iv. 2. 61. 

6. Mature; ready for some change or opera- 
tion, as an ovum for discharge from the ovary, 
an abscess for lancing, a cataract for extrac- 
tion, or a fish for spawning.— 6. Beoily for 
action or effect: often preceded by a specific 
word: as, huraUng ripe, fighting ripe — that is, 
ready to burst, or to fight. 

Thefoole . . . in on envious spleenesmarifim rips runes 
after him. Arm^n, Nest of Ninnies (i008)i (Nares.) 

Our legions are brim full, our cause is ripe. 

Shak., J. C., iv. 8. 215. 


erty in 

lieges annexed thereto by law. 


Shatp, c. J.— Rlpanan 


rights, the right of fishery, of ferry, and any other right 
wniph is properly appendant to the owner of the soil 


bordering a river. AngM. 


I’ve sounded my Numidians, man by man. 

And find ’em ripe for a revolt. Addison, Cato, L 8. 
The man that with mo tiod 
This planet was a noble type, 

Appearing ere the times were ripe. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 
Ripe fish. Bee Mature, Ripe. Bee mature. 

ripe^ (rip), V. ; pret. and pp. riprd, ppr. rijHng. 
K ME. ripen, rypen, < AS. ripian, ge-rutian (= 
08. ripon = I). rUpen =s MLG. ripen = OIIG. rf- 
fen, riphen, MH(}. rife% G. reifen), become ripe, 
< ripe, ripe; see ripel, a.] I, intrans. 1. To 
ripen ; grow ripe ; be matured. See ripen, 

Wheate sowne in the grounde . . . spryngeth, groweth, 
and rypeth witli woonderfuU eeleritle. 

R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
[loa, ed. Arber, p. 298). 
Tho riping corn grows yellow in the stalk. 

Greene, Palmer's Verses. 

And BO, from hour to hour, we rips and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and roi 

Shak., As yon Like it, ii. 7. 20. 
*7131 death us lay 

To ripe and mellow her^ we're stubborn day, 

Donne, Elegy on Hlmselt 

2. To grow old. HaUiwell, [Prov. Eng.] 


rwWy (=: D. rigpe- 
= MLG. riplihss'Gt. reijlim); < ripe^, a., + 
«/®.] In a ripe manner; maturely; fully; thor- 
oughly; fittingly. 

Shew the chleff wrytynges ... to Master Poston, that 
he may be more rypnyer grounded yn the seyd mater. 

Poston Letters, I. 264. 
It fits ns therefore ripely 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readiness. 

Shak., Cymbdine, iii. 6. 22. 

ripe-mant, n. Same as reapman. 

ripen (ri'pn), v. [< ripe’^ + -e«i.] I. intrana. 

1. To grow ripe; come to maturity, as grain 
or fruit; used by extension of the maturing 
of anything, as of a boil. 

Wholesome berries thrive and ripsn best 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality. 

Shak., Hen. V., L 1. 61. 
The unnetted black-hearts ripsn dark. 

Tennyson, The Blackbird. 

2. To become fit for some particular use by 
lying or resting. 

After ripening, the cream is chtinied. 

Set. Amer., N. S., LIV. 40. 
It [Indian'iiik paste] is then poured out in the form of 
flat cakes, . . . and is left in that condition for many days 
to ripsn. Workehop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 886. 

3. To ap])roacb or come to completeness or 
perfection; come to a state of fitness or readi- 
ness j be prepared or made ready: as, the pro- 
ject IS ripening for execution. 

While villains ripsn gray with time, 

Must thou, the noble, gen’roua great, 

Fall in bold manhood's hardy i^mef 

Bums, Lament for Glenoaim. 
It waa not till our acqualntanoe had ripened , . , that 
these partloulsrs were dldted. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends,!. 190. 
But woman ripen'd earlier, and her life 
Was longer. Tennyson, Princess, IL 


■ glL^See inotufi^a. 


irana, 1. To mature; make ripe, as grain 
or fruit. 

Bid her iteal Into the pleached bower. 

Where honeyioddes, ripen'd by the aun, 

Forbid the aon to entw. 

Shak., Hach Ado, ilL 1. a 
The Snn that ripenMh your Pippins and our Pom* 
granatea. Bowdl, Lettera, I. L 24. 

2. To bring to maturitv, perfection, or comple- 
tion; deveT<q» to a desired or desirable state. 

Were growing time once ripen'd to my win. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., if. 4. 99. 
Come not, air, 

Until X aend, for I have aomething elae 
To ripsn for yoar good, yon mnat not know t 

B, Janeon, Volpone, it a 



flpift 

Tho.macMr^ iheaM te 

ooiifiatet^btfovtftotiiL Oict thMfw^ In pn^ might 
bMur(MttinYoioeof GoA 

WitUknp, Hilt. New EngUnd, 1. m. 

He did not Hpm hti plane, and In the rapidity of hie 
woifc he wai too easily contented with helping himidf 
from the noveli or the htstoriei from whloh he took hie 
fdayi to the coenes In the order In which he found them. 

Tks Cmtwry, XJULVIII. 828. 
8. To make fit or ready for use. 

They [pottery-olaye] are worked by ihanow pits, and are 
Hp 0 n$df ground, and washed, ai the other days. 

aparu^ Kneye. Man^,, 1. 64a 

ripeness (rip'nes), n. [< ME. ^ripnes, < AS. 
rt/mfw, ripwyst < ri^e, npe: see rtfpel.] The 
state of being ripe, in any nense. 

In man, the r^peneis of strength of the body and mind 
oometh much about an age. 

Baeon, Advancement of Learning, i. la 
Thou gav'st that ripeneu which so soon began, 

And ceased so soon, he ne'er was boy nor man. 

Pope, Bunciad, Iv. 287. 

When love is grown 
To ripenm, that on whicli it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone. 

Tennymm, To J. S. 

rip-flshixig (rip'fish^ing), n. Bee fishing. 

Bipl-. For words so beginning, see IthipU. 

ripicolons, (n-pik' 9 -lu 8 ), a. [< L. ripa, a bank, 
+ colere, inhabit.] In aool.y riparian or ripa- 
rious. 

ripidoUte (ri-pid>lit). n. [< Gr. 
a fan, + ^iOoc, a stone.] The commonest mem- 
ber of the chlorite family of minerals, occur- 
ring in monoclinio crystals with micaceous 
cleavage, also scaly and granular, usually of a 
deop-green color, rareljr rose-red. It is a hy- 
drous silicate of aluminium and magnesium. 
Also called elinochlore. 

ripienist (ri-pya'nist), w. [= F. ripieniste ; as 
npieno + -wf.] In musit\ one who plays a ri- 
pieno part ; a supplementary or assisting in- 
strumentalist. 

ripieno (ri-pya'no), a. and ». [It., < L. re- + 
plenusy full: see ' plenty. I. a. In mmiCy suiv 
plementary. Specifically, noting an instrument or a 
performer who assists in tutti passages, merely doubling 
or reinforcing the part of ilio leading performers. 

n. n. Pi. ripieni (-ne). Huch an instrument 
or performer, in an orchestra, all the first violins, ex- 
cept the leader or oonoert-master, are ripieni. Opposed 
to principal or solo. 

ripier^f (rip'i-6r), w. See ripper*^. 

ripier*'^ (rip'i-6r), m. See rtppori, 3. 

ripon, rtppon (rip'on)f n. Ripon: see dof.] 
1. A spur: so calloil from the excellence attrib- 
uted to the spurs made at Kipon. Yorkshire, 

S ” land. FairMt . — 2. A sword or sword- 

e named from Kipon. 

riposte (ri-post'), n. [< F. riposte, < It. risposta, 
a response, reply, < riftponderc, respond ; see 
respond.Ti 1. In fencing, a quick, short thrust 
by a swordsman after parrying a lunge from 
hiB opponent: usually given without moving 
from the spot, before the opponent has time to 
recover his position or guard. 

The ripocU in its simplest form is exactly anolomus to 
a war of words — a shorty smart answer to an attack. 

U. A. C. Dunn, Fencing, vl. 

Hence — 2. A quick, smart reply; a repartee, 
ripper^ (rip'6r), n. [< rtpi + -cr^.] 1. One 
who or that which rips, tears, or cuts open; a 
ripping-tool, (a) a tool used in shaping rooSng-slates. 
(6) An Implement for ripping seams in fabrics by cutting 
the stitches without fnjiiry to the cloth, (c) A machine 
with circular knives for cutting the mfllboords used in 
the making of cloth cases or covers for l>ookB. 

2. A very efficient person or thing; one who 
does great execution : as, he is a regular ripper. 
[Slang.] —3. A robber. Halliwell (in the form 
rfp<<9r). See npl, v. t., 6. [Prov. Eng.] 
ripper^ (rip'^r), n. [Also rippar, rippier, rip- 
w, < OF. *ripier ft), < L. riparius, of or per- 
taining to the banx or coast: see ripanan and 
rwer2. By some derived < a basket, + -er^ .] 

One who brings fish inland from the coast to 
market. 

But what's the action we are for now, ha? 
Bobbing a ripper of his firii Y 

Fklcher, Beggars' Bush, v. 1. 

I can send you speedier advertisement of her oonstauoy 
by the next npier that rides that way with mackrel. 

Chapman, Widow's Tears, 11. 

Also that all BMere, and other Fishers from any of the 
' *‘*1 and Cheap- 
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ing bed under a gang of saws. The saws have 
no teetii, but act by abrasion, which is facili- 
tated by the use of sand, 
ripping-ehlaal (rip'ing-ehis'el), n. In wood- 
working, a bent ohisel used in clearing out mor- 
tises, or for ripping the old oakum out of seams 
which need calking. 

ripping-lroil (rip'ihg-i^^m), n. A hook used by 
oaDters tor teann^ old oakum out of seams, 
ripping-saw (rip'ing-B&), n. Hame as ripsaw. 
rippl^ B. [Early mod. E. or dial, also 

reeple, ripte; ss D. refill = MI^G. rej}el, IjG. rejtcl, 
reppet, a ripple, as OHG. fifild, a saw, MHG. rif- 
fel, a ripple, hoo, G. riffel, a ripple (G. riffel, ruf- 
fel, a reproof, lit. a ‘combing over,’ is from the 
verb): with formative -le {-el, equiv. to -eri), 
denoting an agent (as in ladle, stojipUu beetle ^ , 
etc.), and equiv. to the simple form Ml). MLG. 
L<>. repe, a ripple, from the verb represented 
by MD. D. rep^ ss MLG. retten, LG. repen, rep- 
pen ss G. rejfm, beat or ripple (flax), s= Bw. rvpa 
(cf . MHG. reffen, pluck, pick, a secoiularv form 
of raffen, pluck, snatch, = E. rap‘i); prob. c?on- 
nect^ with rap^, but in part at feast associated 
with ripi, V. Hence ripple\ t?.] A large comb 
or hat^el for separating the seeds or capsules 



rip-iaw 

ripple* (rlp'l), n. [<W»p«e8,f.] 1. The light 
fretting or ruffiing of the surface of water; a 
little curling wave; an undulation. 

He sees ... a tremor pass aorou her frame, like a rip- 
ple over water. Diekene, lUcak Huusts xxix. 

To watch the oriipliig ripj^esow the beach. 

' Tennyaon, The Lotos- Balers, Chorio Song. 

2. A sound liko that of water running over a 
stony bottom: as, a ripple of laughter. nSyn. 1. 
See trace. 

ripple^ (rip'l)» u. [Origin obscure.] A small 
coppice. Halliwell. [Jh*ov. Eng.] 
ripple* (np'l), n. [Ongiu obscure.] A weak- 
ness in the baok and loins, attended with shoot- 
ing pains : a form of tabes dorsualis, the same 
as Friedrich^s ataxia (which see, under ataxia). 
[Scotch.] 

For warld's wasters, like poor cripples, 
liook blunt with poverty and ripj^ea. 

Jiatneay, Works, I. 14:i. (Jamieson.) 

ripple* (Hp'J), n. Same as ripT. 
ripple-barrel (rip'l-bar^el), w. llwat., a drum 
covered with tinsel, whicli revolves behind a 
perforated drop, to produce tlie effect of light 
on water. 

ripple-grass (rip'l-grAs), w. [Be. ripple-girse, 
also rippiw-garss ; appar. < rippled 4* grass, but 
cf. rib-grass . The rib-grass or ribwort-plan- 
tain. Plantago lanceolata. Beo plantain^. 
ripple-mark (ripM-mkrk), n. A wavy surface 
such as is often seen on sand, where it has been 
formed by tlie action of the wind, and which 
may have its origin in the motion of water as 
well as of air, or which is often a result of tho 
combined action of the two. Examples of tho 
former action of wfnils and waves may i>ften ho seen 
among tho older sandy de)M>sits whore they liap]>cii to 

of the matorlal. 


have boon preserved bv tho consolidation i 

) marks, with which are froc|uently aasoolated , 


noon prf 
TIicho ripple ; 


8ea.o(Miti, should sell their Fish In OonihiU 
side themselvei^ and not to Fiihmongors that woma uuy 
to sell agsin. Baher, Chronicles, p. 164. 

ripper* (rip'Ar), n. [Perhaps a particular use of 
npperl.j A fog-horn. Also called /(pper. [New- 
fonndland.] 

machine for 
on a travers- 


tUIVLUftUU. I 

rlM^-bed (rip'iii«-bed), n, A 
diviauig Btones by panmg them i 


Ripple. 

it, toothe<l wheel ; *, chute into whhii Uie lieudii uf uiithrcsht‘il m.i- 
trrial are put; c and a, treadle and pltuum by which t>>c wlieci is r«' 
vulvcd. 

from flax ; also, in the United Stales, a toothed 
instrument for removing the seeds from broom- 
coni. 

ripple^ (rip^l)f prot. and pp. rippled, ppr. 
rljtpling. [ < ME. ripplen, rynclen = I ). rtpclcn =r 
MT/I. reimen, LG. rejteln as MHG. rifeln, G. rif- 
/6/w, ripple (flax); from the noun: see ripple^, 
a.] To clean or remove tho seeds or caimnles 
from, as from the stalks of flax. 

There must be . . . rij^ing, broking, wingllng, and 
heckling of hemp. 

Howell, Parly of Boasts, p. 14. (Jfariee, under Wake.) 

ripple^t (ripH), V. t. [< MK. *ripchn, rvpulen; 
dim. or freq. (prob. confused with ripple* )\ see 
rtpl.] To scratch or break slightly ; graze. 
And smote (lye wyth envyr, 

And rmulds fiys face and liys cbynne, 

And of hys choke all th(> skynne. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. it hh, f. 200. (HalliuvU.) 

A horseman's javelin, having slightly rippled the skin of 
his rJulian's] left ann, pierced within IiIm short ribs. 
HeUand, tr. of Arnmlanus, p. 204. (Trench, Heltict (Hobs.) 

ripple* (rip'l), pret. and pp. rippled, pnr. 
nppling. [A mod. var. of ritnple, wnnkle, due 
appar. to confusion with rip^, rippld^: see rifn- 
ple,"] I, intrans. 1. To assiimt^ or w ear a niflied 
surface, as water when agitated by a gentle 
wind or by running over a stony bottom ; be 
covered with small waves or iindulntions. 

Left the Keswick road, and tnmed to tho left through 
shady lanes along the vale of [the] Eemaii, which runs 
. . . rippling over the stones. 

Cray, To Dr. Wharton, Oct. 18, 1709. 

Thiiio eddy’s rippHng race 
Would blur the perfect image of his face. 

D. G. R*meUi, 'f'he Stream's Secret. 

2. To make a sound as of water running over 
a rough bottom: as, laughter rippling pleas- 
antly. 

Thy slender voice with rippling trill 
The budding April bowers would fill. 

O. W. Uolmss, An Old-Year Song. 

n. trans. 1. To fret or agitate lightly, as 
the surface of water; form in small waves or 
undulations; curl. 

Anon she shook her head, 

And shower'd the rippled ringlets to her knee. 

Tenivyean, Qodlva. 

Like the lake, my sereuity is rippled but not ruffled. 

Thareau, Walden, p. 140. 

2. To mark with or as with ripples. Bee ry>- 
ple-marlc. 

Some of the rippled rain-pitted beds contain amphibian 
foot-prints. A. QeikU, Bnoyo. Brit., X. 860. 


siin-cracIcB and prints of rain or surf-droiis, affonl evidence 
of tidal Olid river action along gently sloping shores, and 
with markings of this kind ai*o occasionally found traces 
t>r fonner life In the form of tnills and tracks, as In the 
case of the Trlasslc sandstones of the (kmnectlciit valley. 

ripple-marked (rip'I-miirkt ) , a. Having ripple- 
marks. 

rippler (rip'l^r), W. l. One who ripples flax or 
hemp. 

Two fipplere sitting opiiostte each other, with tho ma- 
chine iKitwecn them, work ut the same time. 

Bncyc. Brit., IX. 294. 

2. An apparatus for rijipling flax or hemp. 

The bust ntvpfvr . . . consists of a kind of miib having, 
sot In a wooden frame. Iron teeth ... 18 Inches long. 

JStwye. Bril., IX. 294. 

ripplet (rip'ltfl), n. [< npplc’i + ^ small 

ripple. 

rippling (rip'ling), n. I Verbal n. of ripple^, v.] 
An edtly caused by conflicting (turreuts or tides ; 
a tide-rip, 

ripplingfy (rip'ling-1i), adv. In an undulating 
manner ; so as to riiiple : as, the stream ran rip- 
plingly. 

ripply (rip'll), n. [< ripple^ + -yi.] KippUng; 
characterized by ripples. [Karo. J 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
(k>nios flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay. 

Lowell, Hlr Launfal, i. 

rippon, n. Bee ripon. 

riprap (rip'rap), n. [Usually in plural (orig. 
apriar. sing.) ripraps; appar. < J)aii. rips-raps, 
nflrraff, rubbish, refuse, a form prob. due to tho 
same source as E. riffraff: see riffraff. 1 In vn- 
gin.: {a) Broken stones used for walls, beds, 
and foundations : sometimes used attribnt i vely. 

After the vertical piles are driven, cobble sioneti, gravel, 
and riprap are put in place around them. 

Sci. Amer., N. H., LX. 261. 

The shore below the landing Is a line of broken, ragged, 
slimy roukl^ as if they had lieen dumped there for a rip. 
rap wall. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 12 a 

(b) A foundation or parapet of stones thrown 
together without any atttuiipt at regular struc- 
tural arrangement, as in deep water or on a soft 
bottom. 

Xiprapped (rip'rapt), a. [< riprap 4 -erfs,] 
Formed of or strengthened with riprap. 

The dam Is made of clay, and is 720 feet long. . . . The 
front is riprapped. SeL Amcr., N. S., LXII. 167. 

ripsack (rip'sak), n. The California gray whale, 
Sachiancetes glaucus : so called from the man- 
ner of flensing. 

ripsack (rip'sak), V. i. [< ripsack, n.] To puis 
sue or capture the ripsack. 

rip-saw (rip'sfl), n. A hand-saw the teeth of 
which have more rake and loss set than a cross- 
cut saw, used for cutting wood in the direction 
of the grain. [U. B.] ^ 
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rlpt (Hpt). Another welling of ripped, preterit 
and piMt participle or 

rlpuajrian (rip-fl-a'ri-an), fi. [< F. ripuaire ss 
op. Pff, ritmario, < MI-i. ripuaritts^ pcriairiintf to 
a shore. < h, ripa^ nhoro : nee ripe^K Cf. ripu- 
rian.] Portaitiin^ to or d^velliii^ near a shore. 
~ SlpnarlBA FkUntal. ono of the groat divtaioiiB of the 
ancient Kranks: so called hrfoauao they dwelt near the 
banks of the Rhine^ In the neighborhood of (V>logne. 
rlsala (ris'a-ltt), w. [Also rf*ssala, rismla; < 
Hind. risdlUy fien^f . rmlldy a troop of horse, cav- 
alry, also a treatise*, f>amphlet, < Ar. ri^e/a, a 
mission, despatch, letter. J In the liritish In- 
dian array, a troop of native irrei-fular cavalry, 
risaldar (rw-al-dUr'), w. [Also nmUdar; < Hind. 
risdUidr, the commander of a troop of horse, < 
risdld, a troop of liorse (see rtHula), + ddr, one 
who holds.] The native eornraainJer of a risala. 
rlabaJl (risMsin), «. [Also rishand; < P. ns- 
ban, < G. riAaiik^ risban, < rittn, gap, rent (< 
reissen, tear, <iraw: see wnfa and rit), 4* 
hank, bank, bench: see bank^,'] 1. Any flat 
piece of gi'ound upon which a fort is constriiet- 
od for the defense of a port. — 2. The fort it- 
self. 

risberm (ris-berm'), w. [Also rMbemw; < P. 
risltemic, < G. ^rinshtirmc, \ riss, gap, + berme, a 
narrow ledge: see brrnt. Cf. risban and berm.'} 

1. A work coninosed of fascines, constnicted 
at the bottom or an earth wall. — 2. A sort of 
glacis of fascine-work used in jetties to with- 
stand the violence of the sea. 

rlsei (rirOj ; pr^^t. rose, p]). risen, pt»r. rising. 

[< ME. risen, rysen (pret. ros, roos, earlier ras, 
pi. risen, rise, resin, reson, pp. risen, irisin),< A8. 
risan (pret. rds, pi. rison, pp. risen), rise, s= 08. 
risan =b OPrios. risa, rise, = 1). rij::cn. rise or 
fall, = MLO. I.G. risen = OHG. risan, MHG. 
risen, rise or fall, = Icel. risa = Goth, ^reisan 
(pret. *raw, i»p. risans), in com]), urreisan (= 
AS, drisan, E. arise)] orig. expressive of verti- 
cal motion either up or down, but in E. confined 
to upward motion. The OIIG. rtfison, MHG. G. 
reisen (= 8w. resa = Dan. rcisc), travel, is from 
the noun, OHG. reisa, MIIG. reise, a setting out, 
expedition, journey, G. reise (= 8w. resa = Dan. 
retse), a journey, < OIIG. man, MHG. risen, 
rise.] I, inirans. 1. To move or pass from a 
lower }iosition to a higher; move upward; 
ascend; mount up: as, a bird rises in the air; 
a fog rises from the river; the mercury rises iii 
the thermometer (or, as commonly expressed, 
the thermom(d.er rises). 

I saw young Harry, with Iiim benvur on, . . . 

JUti! from till) ground llki; feather’d Mercury. 

S/iaJ^., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 10«. 

In happier flolda a rwdng town J aoc. 

Greater than what e'er waa, or is, or o’er ahall be. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Motainorpii., 1. (i53. 
Dark and volumlnoiia the vspora rigp. 

And hang their liurrora in the neighb’ring akfea. 

Cowper, Heroism. 

The falconer is frightening the fowls hi make them rim, 
and the hawk is in the act of seizing upon one of them. 

Slruti, 8))ort« and rastimes, p. S9. 

2. Specifically, to change from a lying, sitting, 
or kneeling posture to a standing one; stand 
up: assume an upright position : as, to nse from 
a cnair; to me after a fall. 
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places half a mile Ugh in perpendiottlai*. . ^ 

Adi&an, Jaemarks on Italy (ed. BohnX I. 446. 
Where WbaAsor^domm and pompons turrets rim. 

Pnpe, Windsor Forest, 1. 862. 

She that fom the tallest of them all. 

And fairest. Tennymn, Passing of Arthur. 

4. To swell upward. Speciflcall/— (n> To reach a 
higher level by Inoreaae of bulk or volume : ai^ the river 
rims In lU bed. 

He told a boding dream, 

Of rising waters, and a troubled atream. 

Dryden, Bind and I'anther, Hi. 481. 

The olde aea wall (he cried) is downe, 

The rising tide comes on apace. 

Jean Ingdaw, High Tide on the Coast of Ilncolnahlre. 
0) To swell or puff up, as dough In the prooeu of fer- 
nieiitation. 

Generally in from four to ilve hours the [bread] aponge 
rises: fermentation has been going on, and carbonic acid 
steadily accumulating within the tenacious mass, till it has 
assumM a puffed out appMrance. JSneye. BriL, III. 268. 

5. To slope or extend upward; have an upward 
direction : as, a line, a path, or a surface rises 
gradually or abruptly. 

There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk. Cowper, Task, 1. 906. 

0. To appear above the horizon; move from 
below the horizon to above it, in consequence 
of the earth’s diurnal rotation ; hence, to move 
from an invisible to a visible position. 

Whiles these renkes tlius rest Uian rises the sun, 
Bredis with his beames all the hrode vales. 

Destruction qf Tmy (E. K. T. ».\ 1. 1172. 
He maketh his sun to rim on the evil and on the good. 

Mat. V. 46. 

Till the star, that rose at evening bright, 

Toward heaven's descent had sloped liis westering wheel. 

Milton, i^’cldas, 1. SO. 
IHesst thou tliuS|dim dawm again? 

Tennyson, In Memorlaro, Izxil. 

7. To come into existence; emerge into sight; 
arise, (a) To become apparent ; come into view ; stand 
out ; emerge ; come forth ; appear : as, an eruption rims on 
the akin ; the color rom on her chucks. 

There ohaunst to them a dangerous accident. 

A Tlgre forth out of the wood did rise. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. x. 84. 
Go to ; does not iny coulour rimf 
It shall rim: for I can force my blood 
To come and go. Marston, The Fawne, li. 1. 

1 (stake] this bowl, where wanton ivy twines^ . . . 
Four figures rising from the work appear. 

Pope, Spring, 1. «7. 

(6) To become audible. 

Heroes' and heroines' shouts confusedly rim. 

Pope, R. of the K, v. 41. 
There rose a noise of striking clocka 

Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Revival. 

(e) I'u have a beginning ; originate ; spring ; come into 
existence; be produced. 

• A nobler gratitude 

Rose in her soul : lor from that hour wo lov'd me. 

Otway, Venice Preserved, 1. 1. 
Tia very rare that Tornadoes arise from thence (the sea] ; 
for they generally rim first over the T4ind, and that I n a very 
strange manner. Dampier, Voyages, II. ill. 87. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part ; there all the honour lies. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 108. 
The river Blaokwater rises in the county Keny. 

TroUnpe, OasQo Richmond, i. 


Ito hinder this pmfd 

The stout and mlohly Hrle of MjIit 

With all his men in anns did rm. 

BatMe if Hariaw (Ohild'a Bulad^ Vn. 184 > 
At our heels all hell iboald ties 
With blackest insurreotiou. 

ir«tOfi,P.L.,lt 186. 


10. To take up a higher position; increase in 
wealth, dignity, or power; prosper; thrive; 
be promote or exalted: as, he is a riiing man. 
Some rim by sin, ind some by virtue fall. 

M. for M.,U. 1.88. 


Hia fortune la not made, 

Yon hurt a roan that 'a rising in the trade. 

Pope, EpU. to Satires, H 86. 


11. To become more forcible or impressive; 
increase in power, dignity, or interest: said of 
thought, discourse, or manner. 

Datmle. The interest rather falls off in the fifth act 
Sir Fretful. Rises, I believe you mean, sir. 

Sheridan, The CrlUo, L L 


12. To come by chance ; turnup; occur. 

There chaunced to the Princes hand to rise 
An annolent booke. Spenser, F. Q., II. lx. 69. 

18. To arise from the grave or from the dead; 
be restored to life: often with again. 

Thou ne woldest leiio thomas 
That oure lord fnun doth row. 

King Bom (R. E. T. S.X p. 9S. 
Dee<l A lljf bigutme to strluen 
Whether mygt l)e maister there ; 

Liif was slsyn, it root a- jen. 
a Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.)^ p. 20. 

And vpon Ester day erely our blessyd Sativoare come 
to hym and brought itym mete, sayenge, ** Iame% nowe 
eie, for 1 am rysyn." Sir R. Ouyl/orde, lyigrymage, p. 88. 


Awoke, ye faithful ! throw your grave-clothes by, 

Ho whom ye seek is rissn, bids ye rise. 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 77. 

14. Of sound, to asceud in pitch; pass from a 
lower to a higher tone. 


Miss Abercrombie had a soft voice with melancholy 
cadences; her tones had no rising inflections; all her 
sentences dieil away. Harper's Mag., LXXvIIl. 248. 

15. In mining, to excavate upward: the oppo- 
site of 8mA:. Thus, a level may be connected wiGi one 
above It by either sinking from the upper level to the 
lower ono, or by rising from the lower to the upper. 

16. To come to the surface or to the baited 
hook, as a whale or a game-ftsh. 


Where they have so much choice, yon may easily imagine 
they will not be so eager and forward to rise at a bait. 

CotUns In Walton's Angler, ii. 268. 


17. Mint., to be promoted; go up in rank.— 
The curtain rises, see oureotn.— To have the gorge 
rise. Heegr/rpe.- To Tlse from the ranks, to win aoom- 
mlsslon, after serving In the ranks as a private soldier or 
a non-commissioned oftloer.— To rise to the fly. 

—To rise to the occasion, or to the emergency, to 
feci, speak, or act as an emergency demands ; snow one’s 
self equal to a difficult task or to mastering a dilemma. 

I should have walked over there every day, on the 
ohanco of seeing your pretty face !" answered the Dandy, 
risirtg, as he flattered himself, to the oeeasion. 

Whyte MelpiUe, White Bose, 1. vi. 




Arim, Rim. See arim. 

trans. 1. To ascend; mount; climb. 


'llie carriage that took them to the station was rising a 
little hill the top of which would shut off the sight of the 
l*riory. R. O. White, Fate of Mansfield Humphi^s, viil. 


2. In angling, to cauHe or induce to rise, as a 
fish. 


With that word they rysen sodeynly. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Talc, 1. 880. 
Iden, kneel down. [He kneels.) Rim up a knight. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 7a 
Rism [pret] not the consular men. and left their places, 
So soon as thou aat'st down ? B. Jonson, CkitUine^ iv. 2. 
Go to your banquet then, but use delight 
So as to rim still with an appetite. 

Herrick, Oonnubii Flores. 
And all the men and women in the hall 
Rost when they saw Uie dead man rim, uTid lied. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

Hence— (a) To bring a sitting or a session to an end: as, 
the house rom at midnight 

It is then moved by some member . . . tliat the com- 
mittee rim, and that the chairman or some other member 
make their report to the assembly. 

Cushing, Manual of Parliamentary Practioe, (I 285. 
When Parliament rises for the vacation the work of the 
olroult begins. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 203. 
(6) To get up from bed. 

Go to bed when she list^ rim when she list all is as she 
wUl. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 124. 

About two o'clock in the morning, letters came from 
London by our ooxon. ... 1 rom and carried them in to 
ny Lord, who read them a-bed. 

Pepys, Diary, March 25, 1660. 
With early dawn D)rd Marmion rose. 

SeoU, Marmion, L 81. 

8. To grow or stretch upward ; attain an alti- 
tude or stature ; stand in height : as, the tpwer 
ri9$» to the height of 60 feet. 


8. To increase in force, ititouBity, spirit, de- 
gree, value, or the like, (a) To increase in force or 
intensity ; become stronger : as, his anger rims. 

He blewe hys home In that tyde, 

Hertys rowm on eche a syde. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 64. {HaUiwdl.) 
Sunday, the wynde began to rym In the north. 

Tofkingion, Diaiio of Eng. Travell, p. 59. 
His spirits rising sm his tolls increase. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 279. 
The power of the Crown was constantly sinking, and 
that of the Commons constantly tiirinp. 

Maeaulay, Hir William Temple. 
(6) To increase in degree or volume, as heat or sound. 

The day was raw and chilly, and the tempemtnre ross 
very little. B. Tayhfr, Northern Travel, p. 48. 

The music . . . roii again, . . . 

Storm'd in orbs of song, a growing nlu. 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 
(e) To increase in value ; become higher In price ; become 
dearer. 

Poor fellow, never joyed alnce the price of oats roes ; it 
waa the death of him. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., tl. 1. 14. 

Bullion is risen to six shillings and five pence the ounce. 

Locke. 

0) To Increase in amount: aa his egmses rose greatly. 

9. To stand up in opposition ; oecome opposed 
or hostile; take up arms; rebel; revolt: as, to 
rise against the government. 

The oommons haply risa to aave hia life. 

Shak., 2 Han. VI., UL 1. 240. 


Some men, having once risen a fish, are tempted to flog 
the water in which no is with fly after fly. 

Quarterly Biev.,CXX'Vl. 849. 

8. Naut., to cause, by approaching, to rise into 
view above the horizon. Compare raised, 11. 

She was heading S. E., and we were heading S. S.W., and 
consequently before I_uuitted the deck we had rfsm her 
hull. IT. C. Rsmdl, Bailor’s Bweetbeirt> v. 

riee^ (nz), n. [First in mod. £. : < riset, v.} 1. 
The act of rising; ascent: as, the rise of vapor 
in the air; the nw of water in a river; the rige 
of mercury in a barometer. 

The steed along the drawbridge files. 

Just as it tremoled on the rise. 

Seoit, Marmion, vL 16. 

2. Elevation; degree of ascent: as, the rise of 
a bill or a road. 

The approach to the house wss by a gentle rfas and 
through an avenue of noble trees. 

Mark Lemon, Wait for the End, 1. 29. 

8. Any place elevated above the common level ; 
a rising ground : as, a rise of land. 

• 1 taming aaw, throned on a flowery rii^. 

One aimng on a crimson scarf unroll’d. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 
Laramie Jack led slightly, riding atralght towards a tiU 
branehleas tree on the oreat of the Hm np which th^ 
were racing. The Century, XUIX. 627. 

4. Spring; source; origin; beginning: as, the 
rise of a stream in a mountain. 
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B# uliiirfii Twy wtU 

tfcsir from the notee of tirdi end other*melodi- 

ooiealiiuai. ^4ici<ioii.TheCet^l. 

The Stoilee ihet Am^doni here been teen oftuer 
than onoe in^e eeme neoe have no Doubt been the Hite 
and hpring of the walking Placet of Spirita. 

Bowrm'i AiMq. (1777X V- IW- 
It it true that genluttaket lU rte out of the tnountaliit 
of rectitude. Kmermm, Conduct of Life. 

5. Appearance above the horizon : as, the me 
of the Bun or a star. 

From the ri$e to tet 

Sweata In the eye of Phmbut, and all night 
aieepa in Elytlum. S/ude., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 280. 
Long laaao propoted waiting unUl midnight for moon- 
rft^ at it waa already dark, and there wat no track be- 
yond Lippajiinrl. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 118. 

6. Increase; advance: said of price: as, anVi? 
in (the price of) stocks or wheat. 

Eighteen bob a-week, and a viM if he beliaved himaelf. 

Diekma, Pickwick, liii. 

7. Elevation in rank, reputation, wealUi, or 
importance ; mental or moral elevation. 

Wrinkled benchert often talk’d of him 
Approvingly, and prophesied hit riae. 

Tennyam, Aylmer’s Field. 

8. Increase of sound; swell. 

Hit mind 

. . . borne perhaps upon the riaa 
And long roll of the Hexameter. 

Tennyaon, Luorotiua 

0. Height to which one can rise mentally or 
spiritually; elevation possible to thoughj^or 
feeling. 

These were tublimities above tlie riae of the apostolic 
spirit. South. 

10. In aporiinp fthe distance from the score-line 
to the traps in glass-ball- or pigeon-shooting 
matches. — 11. In arch.^ the perpendicular 
height of an arch in the clear, from the level 
of mpost to the crown. Bee arch^t 2. — 12. 
In musts : (a) Increase of sound or force in a 
tone, (b) Ascent in pitch; passage from a 
lower to a higher tone,— 13. In coaUminina. 
the inclination of strata considered from below 
upward. Thus, a seam of coal is said to be 
worked ‘‘to the when it is followed ui>- 
ward on its inclination. — 14. Tn mining^ an ex- 
cavation begun from below and carried up- 
ward, as in oofinecting one level with another, 
or in proving the ground above a level. Also 
called 15. In CMrp,, the height of a 

step in a flight of stairs. — 16. The action of a 
fi^me-flsh in coming to the surface to take the 
hook. 

If you can attain to angle with one hair, yon shall have 
more riaea, and catch more fish. 

I. Walton, (Complete Angler, p. 102. 
Rise of strata, in gaol. Seo dip, n., 4 (a).~~To get or 
take a rlsa out of (a personX to take the conceit out of a 
person, or to render him ridiculous. [Colloq. or slang.] 
Possibly taking a riae out his worship the Corregidor, 
as a repeating echo of Don Quixote. 

Be Quineey, Spanish Nun. 

To give rise. Soepfeei. 

rige^ (ids), n, [Also fire, Sc. rciac; < ME. m, 
rya, < AS. km, a twig, branch, = D. rijs = OHG. 
km, m, MHG. m, G. reis = Icel. km = Sw. 
Dan. ria, a twig, branch, rod.] 1. A branch of 
a tree; a twig. 

And therupon he hadde a gay sarplys, 

As whit as Is the blosme upon the rya. 

Chaucer, Hiller’s Tale, L 1S8. 
Anone he lokyd hym beayde, 

And say syxty lad^s on palferays ryde, 

Dentyll and gay as bryd on ryae. 

MS. Aahmole 61, 15tb Cent (HaUiufeU.) 
Among lyd^te's cries are enumerated ** Strawberries 
ripe and cherries in the rise”; the riae being a twig to 
which the cherries were tied, as at present. 

Mayhaw, Tiondon Labour and London Poor, 1. 10. 

2. A small bush. 

**It was that deevil's buckle, Callnm Beg,” said Alick ; 
'*I saw him whisk away through amang the reiaea.” 

Seott, Waverloy, Iviil. 

riBO-bush (ris'bfish), n. [< mc2 + kii#ki.] A 
fagot; brushwood. 

The streets were barricaded up with chaines, harrowes, 
and waggons of bavins or riae-buahaa. 

Batation t^AoKon bifora Cyrenoaater (1642X p. 4. (Daviaa.) 

rise-dike (rls'dlk), n. [< riae*^ + dike.'] A hedge 
made of boughs and brushwood. HaUiwell, 
risel, n. A support for a climbing or running 
vine. 

The blankest, barest wall in the world Is good enough 
for ivy to cling to. . . . But the healthiest hop or scarlet 
runner won’t grow wimont what we call a rian. 

D. Ckriatta Murray, ITic Weaker Vessel, xxxvi. 

risen (riz^n). l. Past participle of riwi.— 2t. 
An obsolete preterit plural of riae^, 
riser (xi'zkr), n. One who or that which rises. 
Speoiflcally— («) One who leaves his bed : generally with 
t qualifying word. 
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Th* early fiisr with tlM rosy handa, 

Aelive Aurora. CkqfNiMin. Odyssey, xiL 4. 

Snob piotureaque objects ... as were familiar to an 
early rter. 

Sir B. Brydgaa, Note on Milton’s L' Allegro, 1. 07. 
(6) One who revolts ; a rebel cor rioter. 

Tbe iioyae that was telde of tow, that le sohnld a be on 
of the eapetayns of the r yae ra a in Norfolk. 

Poston hettara, 1. 80. 
(o) In angling, a fish considered with reference to its man- 
ner of rising. 

All the fish, to whichever class of riaara might be- 
long. Three in Nirrway, p. 120. 

(d) In founding: 0) An opening in a molding -tlask Into 
which the molten metal riseaas the flask is tilled ; ahead. 

It is well known that, to obtain a sound cssting in steel, 
with most methods in use, a very high riaer is necessary, 
which also means a high gate, and consequent waste of 
labor and material. Sd, Amar., N. 8., LlX. 88. 

(2) Same as fathead. 2. (s) Tbe vertical face of a stair- 
step. Also raiaer and 

The risers of these stain ... are all richly ornament- 
ed, being divided generally into two panels by figures of 
dwarfs, and framed by follaged borders. 

J. Farguaaan, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 108. 
CO pi. In printing, blocks of wood or metal upon whit'h 
ole(*.trotype plates are mounted toraUe them to the height 
of type. [Eng.] 

rise-wood (ris'wfld), w. [< 4* wood^.] 

Small wood cut for hedging. HaUiwell. [l^rov. 
Eng.] 

rish^ (rish), n. and v. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of ruah^. 

rish^f. n. [Origin obscure.] A sickle. Nomi- 
nate MS, (Hmliwelt.) 

rishi (rishM), n. [Skt. mkt; derivation un- 
known.] In Skt, myth,, an inspired sage or 
poet; the author of a Vedic hymn — The sovon 
rtahia the stars of the Great Bear, 
risibility (riz-i-biri-ti), pi. Tiaibilitiva{~\vi,). 
[= F. naibilitd =s l^p. riaihilidad r= Pg. rmbili- 
dade = It. riaihilitd, < LL. as if < 

rmhilia,r\fdble: see risible,] 1. The property 
of being risible ; disposition to laugli. 

To be religions Is, therefore, more adequate U) his char- 
acter than either polity, society, riaibUi^, without which 
he were no reasonable creature, but a mere brute, the 
very worst of the kind. Evelyn, lYue Religion, 1. 2m. 
Her too obvious disposition inriatbUity. 

Soott, Guy Mannering, xx. 

2. ^l. The faculty of laughing; a sense of the 
ludicrous. Also riaiblea, 
risible (riz'i-bl), a, and n, [< OK. (and F.) riai- 
hlr rs Sp. riaihU s Pg, rmeelzs: It. riaihik, laugli- 
able, < LL. riaibilia, that can laugh, < L. ridrrr, 

g ). rwua, laugh : see rident, ridicule.] 1, a. 1. 
aving the faculty or power of laughing. 

We are in a merry world; laughing is onr business, as 
if, bocaiiBO It has been made the dettnitloii of man that he 
is riaible, hla manhood oonsisteth of nothing else. 

Oovemment the Tongfie. 

2. Laughable; capable of ext'itiug laughter; 
ridiculous. 

For a terse point, a happy surprise, or a riaible quibble, 
there Is no man In this town can match little Lacronlc. 

Foote, An Occasional Include. 
A few wild blunders, and riaiJbU absurdities, from which 
no work of such multiplicity was ever friMs. 

Johnaon, Pruf. to Dictionary. 
The denunciations of Leicester . . . would seem almost 
rwtoto,were it not that the capricious wrath of the all- 
powerful favorite was often sumclent Ut blast the charac- 
ter ... of honest men. 

Modey, Hist Netherlands, II. 270, note. 

3. Of or pertaining to laughter; exerted tf> 
produce laughter: as, the riaihk faculty. 

The obstreperous peals of broad-mouthed laughter of 
the Dutch negroes at Communipsw, who, like must other 
negroes, are fmous for their riaUie jM>wers. 

Irving, Knlckcrbockor, p. »H. 

n. n. pi. Same as rmhilitiea. See riaibility, 2. 
[Jocular.] 

Something in his tone stirred the riaiblea of the conven- 
tion, and loud laughter saluteil the Illinoisan. 

The Century, XXXVIll. 

risiblenflSS (riz'i-bl-nes), w. Same as risibility, 
Bailey, 1727. 

risibly (riz'i-bli), adr. In a risible manner; 
laughably. 

risilikbiAuS (ri-si-la-bi-a'lis), n, ; pi. riailabialea 
(.16z). [NL., < L. ridcre, pp. riaua, laugh, + 
labium, lip : see labial.] Same as riaoriua, 
rising (rf'zing), «. [< ME. riainge, ryayngc; 

verbal n. of riaeh v,] 1. The act of one who 
or that which rises. 

Hen that are in hopes and in the way of riaing keep in 
the Channel. Seldan, Table-Talk, p. 96. 

A Saxon nobleman and his falconer, with their hawks, 
npon the bank of a river, waiting for the riaing of the 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 88. 


Bpeoiflcslly —(a) The appearance of the sun or a star above 
the horison. In astronomy the sun or a planet is said to 
rise when tbe upper limb appears In the horison; and in 
aaiwiiatiwg the tuns allowance must be msde for refrao- 
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tion, pevD**, and the dip of the horison. Primitive as- 
tronomers deflned the. seasons by moans of the risings 
and saltlngB of certain stars relatively to tbe sun. These, 
called bvKepler **poetical risings and settings,” are the 
aoroiiyonal, oosmical, and heliacal (soe these wordsX 

We alone of all animals have known tlie riainga, sottlngs, 
and courses of the stara Derham, Astmtheology, viil. 8. 
(6) The act of arising from the dead, or of coming to life 
again ; resurrection. 

Questioning one with another wliat the riaiiM fnuii the 
dead should mean. Murk lx. 10. 

Then of the moral Instinct would she prate. 

And of the riaing from the dead. 

Tennyaon, Palace of Art. 
(c) A hostile demonstration of people <»pnoscMi to the gov- 
ernment; a revolt; an insurrection; sedltioii: as, to call 
out troops to quell a riaing. 

There was a riaing now in Kent, niy Txird of Borwioh 
being at the head of them. Evelyn, Diary, May 80, 1048. 

In 1636, even a great religious movement like the Pil- 
grimage of Grace sinks into a local and provincial riaing, 
an abortive tumult. 

Stuhba, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 268. 

Tliu futile riainga, the cruel reprisiils, the heroic deaths, 
kept alive among the people the belief In the cause of Italy. 

M. Bicry, Victor Emmanuel, p. 68. 

2. That which riBOH ; a proiiiiuciico, elovatiou, 
or swelling; specifically, a tumor on the body, 
as a boil or a won. [Now colloq. or dialectal.] 

When a man shall have in the skin t>f his flesh a riaing, 
a scab, or bright spot, and it lie in tlie skin of his flesh like 
the plague of leprosy, tlien lie sliull be brought unto Aaron 
the priest, or unto out* of bis sons tlie priests. Lev. xill. 2. 

On each foot there are live flat horny riainga, which seem 
to be the extremities of the toes. 

Uoldamith, Hist, of Earth (wl. 1700X IV. 264. (Jodrdl.) 

3. In mining, same an Ww *, 14. — 4. A giving 
way in an npwani direct ioji I’rom proHSurc ex- 
erted from lient^ath. 

Tlie only danger to be feared |iii domes] is what is teoh- 
niually called a riainf/ of the hannclies ; and to avoid this 
it might be necessary, when^ large domes were attempt«»d, 
to adopt a form more nearly conical lhaii that used at 
Mycono). J. Frrguaaon, Hist. Andi., I. 286. 

6. Thai which in uhimI to make doiigli riae, as 
yeaat or leaven. S«»e salt-rising, [Prov. Eng. 
and II. H.] 

It behoveth ray wits to worke like buniie. alias yeast, 
alias sixing, alias riaing, byhf. Mother Bombie, li. 1. 

8o strong is it | alkali) that tht^ earth when wet rises like 
bread under yeast. It taiiita the water everywhere, and 
sometimes so strongly tliat brtsid tiiixi'^l with it needs no 
other riaing. S. lUntiea. Our New West, xlv. 

0. In bread-making, the quantity of dough sot 
to riae at one time. — 7. A defect Homotinies 
occurring in casting erindble Kteel, which is 
said to “boil” in tJic nmld after t/ifcming, pro- 
ducing a honeycomb hI ruct iire of the metal. 

The riains) of steel, and consequmitly tlie fumiatlon of 
blow-holes, is attributed to liydrogmi and idlregeti, and to 
a small extent to carlsmic oxide. 

The Ironmonger, ifiiotisl in Heienee, IV. 881. 

8, A water-swelling: said of ovaby fish-cultur- 
ists. — 9. Naut., the thiek planking laid fore 
and aft, on which the timbers of tlm deck bear; 
also, tlie nari’ow strake inside* a boat just under 
the thwarts.— The rising of the sun, in Scrip., the 
place where the sun appears tx> rise; the extrtmie castorn 
limit of the world ; the orient. 

From the riaing nf the aun even to the going down of the 
same, my name sliMl be great among the Gentiles. 

Mai. i. 11. 

rising (n'zing), p, a. [Ppr. of r/wrl, r.] 1 . In- 
creasiiiij in poHsessions, import-ance, power, or 
distinction : as, a riaing l,own ; a rising man. 
Feign what 1 will, and paint it e’er so sinmg, 

Some riaing genius sins iip to tny song. 

Potm, Eplh.)Kue to Satires, ii. 9. 

2. Growing; advancing to adult yi^ars, and to 
the state of active life: as, the rising genera- 
tion. — 3. Growing so as to be near some spe- 
cified or indicated amount: nsi'd loosely in 
an awkward quasi-ad vi^rbial coiiHtruction; (a) 
Teaching an amount greater tlmn that speci- 
fied : HOTnotimcH witli of: as, rising three years 
old; riaing of a thousand men were killed; the 
colt is rising of two this grass [II. S.]; (b) reach- 
ing an amount which is at least that specified 
and maybe greater: as, a horse rising fourteen 
hands; (e) approaching but not yet reaching 
the Reified amount : as, a colt riAng two years 
old [Eng.]. 

A house is never perfectly fiimlshod for enjoyment un- 
less there is a child in it riaing tliroe yoars old, and a kit- 
ten riaing three weeks. 

Southey, quoted in Allihono’s Diet, of Quota., p. 102. 
IMalwg butt. S^^ee huil 2 .— Riutn g hinge. See hinge. - 
Rising line. an inenrvateil linedrawn on the plane of 
olevathms or sheer drafts of a ship, to determine tlio 
height of the ends of all the floor-tiniDers.— Rising tim- 
bers, or rising floors, the floor-timbers in tlie forward 
and after parts of a ship. 

risiliug-aiivil (rl'ziiig-an^vil), n. In aheeidnetaX 
wording, a double-la^ak iron. 
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xldag'lurk (ri'zinK-lUrlO. The skylark, 
Alauda arvensia. [Frov. Krif^^.] 
rising^line (rl'zing-lin), n. An elliptical line 
drawn upon the Hheor-plan to determine the 
Hweep of the floor-heads throii#fhout the ahip’H 
length. Bameralyt Naval Kncyc. 
rlBisg-main (rl'Klug-niAn), a. In a mine, the 
column of pumpH through which water ia lifted 
or fowed to the Hurfac(t or adit : usually made 
of cast-iron pipes joined together, 
riaing-rod (ri'zing-rod), w. A rod operating the 
valves in a Ojrnish pumping-engine, 
rislng-se&t (ri^zing-set), w. In a Friends* meet- 
iiifTnouHe, one of a series of three or four seats, 
each raised a little above the one before it, and 
all fiiciiig the body of tln^ congregation, llieae 
■«aU art) URUHlIy (KUMJiiiud by iiiiniHterB and eldor*. They 
ere often etiUectiviily cHllud “ the Kullury." Alao/sugfiiir* 
i$att high. neat. 

In the HiiiK-MXitr drawl once peculiar to the tuneful ex- 
hortatlunB uf tin*. Tudntj neat he thun held forth. 

M. C. her, A (pinker (Hrl of Nantucket, p. 28. 

rising-BlIliare ( rl ' zing-skwiir), n . In ship-build- 
in{h a Hipiare upon wliicdi is marked the height 
of the rising-line above the keel. [Kng.] 
rising- WOOa(n'/.iiig-wftd), n. In ship-buildinfff 
timber placed under tin? flooring when the ex- 
tremities of a vessel are very line and extend 
beyoml the cant-body. 

risk^ (I’iHk), w. [Formerly also ristfue; < OF. 
risf/iWj F. ris<jm = Pr. resvgua = Hp. rtesjfo = Fg. 
risco = It. risim (> 1). 0. 8w. Dan. risiko)^ for- 
merly also riaitph dial, rosuga (ML. risigusy ris- 
cus)f risk, hazard, peril, danger; perhaps orig. 
Hp,, < Hp. riseth a steep, abrupt rock, = Pg. rwco, 
a rock,crag(cf. It. riseguyt^y a juitmgout)(heiico 
the verb, Hp. arriisgar^ foniierly anrismry ven- 
ture iuto dangf^r (jip. arrmutdOy bold, forward), 
= It. arrischiarHit risk (pp. arrisrhiatOy hazard- 
ous)); from the verb represented by It. rcsegarny 
riseearcy cut. off, = Pr. re::tiga^ cut off, = Pg. ris- 
mr, erase, < L. mm/re, cut off, < re-, back, 4* 
sectirtiy out; hoc samuL'] 1. Hazard; danger; 
peril; exposure to mischance or harm; ven- 
ture : as, at the risk of oue’s life ; at the risk of 
contagion. Common in t.lu' phrase to run a ( the) 
risky to incur hazard ; take the chance of failure 
or disaster. 

If you hud not. nerformed the Vow, whut ffwgve Aod you 
runf A. mileyy tr. of ('ollu<iiiiuii of Enuiiuuii, if. 8. 

If he (the Amb] had left me, I should have run a aroat 
rimgue of ladiig sirfpt., for people came to the gate before 
it was open. Pwucket iHiMuiiptloii of the Kant, II. i. 7. 

Where thura is rink, there may he Iohh. 

Sterne, Heiitlmeiital .lourtiey, p. 44. 

Indulging Ihelr passions in duttaiice of divine laws, and 
at the rwilr of awful penalties. Macaulay, Hist. Kng., vl. 

2. In com.; {a) The hazard of loss of shi]), 
goods, or other ijroperiy. (fc) Tho degree of 
Eazani or danger upon wliich the premiums of 
iiiHurunce are calculiited. 

It would take a great many years to determine tornado 
rinkn with KUlUelent nceuraey to estimate Uie amount of 
premium needed ; but we can make a cumparisoii with the 
rinkn ami losses hy lire, and thus arrive at an approximate 
solution of the (iiiestloii. Seiewsi, XVI. 10. 

(c) Hence, by exteiision, insurance obligation: 
as, our cotniiany has no risks in that eity.zsgyn. 

1. Kjepimtre, Venture, Hink, Hazard, JiHipnrdy, peril. The 
Unit four words are In the onltM* of streiigth. Thuy Imply 
voluntary action more often than dawjer, etc. (see aaty^rr): 
as, he mn a great rink: it was a ht»Id venture., involving 
the esppamtrc of his health and the hazard of his fortunes. 
1'hey geiienilly imply also that the chances are uiifavur* 
able rather than favorable. Keptnmre is, literally, a put- 
ting oiih os into a dangerous place ; the word Isgeimimly 
followed by that to which one is exposed : as, csrpoture to 
atUok. 

riak^ (risk), r. /. [Formerly risque; < OF. (and 
F.) risquer, risk; cf. Hp. arhesgary formerly «r- 
riftcary veiitun^ into danger, = l'*g. arrisear = It, 
arrischittrey run a risk ; from tho noun : see riskt, 
w.] 1, To hazard; expose to the chance of in- 

jury or loss. 

There is little credit among tho Turks, and it is very rare 
they trust one another to tiMotlaU! any busiiiess iiy bills, 
or rinque thotr money in the hands of any one. 

PocoMee, Description of the East, 1. 89. 

This one fallen amongst them, who could make 

The rich man HMc his life for honour's sake. 

M'Ofuf tn Marrin, Earthly Paradise, 111. 285. 

2. To venture upon; take tho chances of: as, 
to risk a surgical operation. 

The other Iiau'tyl must then rinmie an mmorcemenU 

Sir W, Jmutn, uisseitations and Mlsoell. Pieces, p. 8M8. 

Nor had Eniana (''hrlstus forces enough to rMr a battle 
with an oiUcer of the known experienee of Af Christos. 

Bruec, aoiirce of the Nile^ 11. 836. 
»8yn. 1. To peril, Jeopard, stake. See riiilrl, n. 
risk* (risk), w. Hume us reeskundrUqjl^, [Hcotcli.] 
risker (ris'kdr), ft. One who risks, ventures, or 
hazards. 
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Hither flame fobeerve and amoke 
Whfli oovfBflfl other tisteri took; 

And to the ntmoet do hli best 

To aavo hhna^ and bang the rest 

S. BuOer, Hadihra% HI. IL 41& 

riskfW (risk'ftU), a. f < riskl 4 -fulA Full of 
risk or danger; hazardous; risky. [Rare.] 

At the llrflt glance rach an attempt to reverse the rela- 
tionship between population and railways apt>earB a risih 
f\d undertaking. FortnighUy JRev., N. S., XXXIX. 55. 

risky (ris'kn, n. r< tHsk^ 4 -yL] 1 . Attended 
witn risk; hazardous; dangerous: as, a very 
risky business. 

No young lady In Miss Verinder's position could manage 
•nob a risky miater aa Utat by herself. 

W. CoUint, Moonstone, i. 20. 

2. Ranninga risk; veuluresomo; bold; auda- 
cious. 

I am no mortal, If the risky devils haven't swam down 
upon the very pitoh, and, as bad luck would have it, they 
have hit the hm of the island. 

Cooper, Last of the Mohlcana vlL 

In spite of all hit risky passages ami all his tender ex- 
pressions, Qaliaiii wrote fur posthumous publication, to 
the terror of Madame d'Epituiy, who bad made him her 
confidant. Ft/rtiughUy Hsv,, N. XLIll. 860. 

risolnto (rd-zo-lb'td), (I. [It., = K. resolute,] 
in niusicy witll resolution or flrmnoKS. 
risorial (ri-«6'ri-al), u, [< NL.morfw#, laugh- 
ing (< L. risory laugher, mocker, < riderSy laugh ; 
SCO rident)y 4 -«f. j Of or pertaining to laugh- 
ter; causing lai^hter, or effecting the act of 
laughing; exciting risibility; risible: as, tho 
risorial muscle. 

rlsorius (ri-so'ri-us), w. ; nl. risorii (-1). [NL. 
(sc. musculus) risorial,] The laugbing-muscle, 
some transverse fibers of the platysma that are 
inserted into the angle of the mouth : more fully 
called risorius SanUtrini, Also risilalnalis, 
risp^ (Pi8p)i V, t, [Also res]); < Icel. risjtay scratch. 
cf, rasjAy t). j 1. To rasp; file. — 2. To mb or 

J frate (hard bodies, as tbe teeth) together. 
Hcotch in both uses.] 

sp^ (risp), fi. [< riiqAy v. Cf. ratqt^y ».] A rasp. 
[Hcotch .J 

risp^ (piHp)» ti, [Appar. a var. of rise^ ; at, ris;?^,] 
1 , A bush or brancii ; a twig, llalliwell, [Prov, 
Kng.] — 2. The green stalkscollectivelyof jgrow- 
ing peas or potatoes. HnlHwell, [Prov. Kng.] 
risp^ (Hsp), n, [Vav. of risC^y reesk,] Coarse 
gi'ass that grows on marshy ground. 

The hay -rope . . . was made uf risv, a sort of long sword- 
graM that grows aliout marshes and tho sides of lakes. 

iUackwood'n May., XIV, 190. 

risposta (ris-pos^Ul), n, (It., < rispondorcy re- 
spond : see r€sj)on^\ retqunisc,] lii contrapuntal 
music, same as anstver, 

riSQUet, sud V, All obsolfde spelling of risk^, 
^SSa (ris'ii), 7t, [NL. (Leach’s MBH., Htephens, 
ill Hhaw’s General Z<»filogy,” 1825).] A gi>nus 
of Laridm, having tho hind toe rudimentary or 
very small ; the kitti wakes. There are at least two 
species, R, tridaetyUi, the common kittiwake of tlio arctic 
and Nortli Atlantic oceans, and the very different red- 
lugged kittiwake, R, brevirostris, of the North I’aclflc. See 
cut under kitHtPoke. Also called Oavia. 
risset. An obsolete past participle of rise^, 
BiSBOa (ris' 9 -|l), n. [NL.. after JUssOy a natu- 
ralist of Nicei] A genus of small shells, typical 
of tho family JHssoidw, Also Rissoia, 
Blssoella (ns-o-ePa), n, [NL., < Uisso 4 dim. 
-ella,] A genus of gastro|M)ds. Also called 
Jeffreyma, 

Bissoellidtt (ris-^l'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < Risso- 
ella 4 -iWa?.] A family of tnmioglossate gastro- 
pods, typified by the gen us RissocUa, Also 
culled Jcffreysiifm, 

riSBOid (ris'oid), a. and n. I. a. Of or related 
to the Rissoidse, 

n. «. A gastropod of the family Rissoida, 
BiSBOids (ri-s6'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < Rissoa 4 
-•(/«.] A family of t89n]og)<iSKate gastropods, 
typified by the genus Rissoa, nm animal has long 
tentacles with the eyes external at their base, and the oen* 
tral tooth multicuspidate and wiUi lusal denticles ; the 
shell is turbinate or turreted, witli an oval or semOunate 
Merturo. and the operculum la corneous and pauoispinU. 
llie •pocies are phytophagous and abound in seaweed. 
riBBOle (ris'ol), a. [< F. rissole, F. dial. risolCy 
re;:ole, a rissole, formerly rissoUcy “a Jews ear, 
or mushrom that’s fashioned like a demi-circle, 
and grows cleaviniK to trees; also a small and 
delicate minced made of that fashion” 
tCotgrave); of. rissole, brownness from fnring; 
K rissoler, try brown, F. dial, roussoler s= it. ro- 
solare, try, roast; origin uncertain.] In cook- 
cry, an entrde oonsisnng of meat or fish com- 
pounded with bread-crumbs and yolk of eggs, 
all wrapped in a flne puff-paste, so as to resem- 
ble a sausage, and fned. 
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list (rist), V. 1. An obsolete or dialeetelpint. 
erit of 2t. Third person singnUur 

ent indicative of rUe^ (contracted from 
Chaucer. 

ristaf, n. andf. AMiddle Englishfonn of resfi. 
rist^ (riB-td'ri), 91. 1*80 named from Madame 
Ristoriy an Italian tragic actress.] A loose open 
jacket for women, usually of silk or some rather 
thick material. 

risns (ri'sus), n. [NL., < L. risusy laughter, < 
ridcrcy pp. risusy laugh: see rident,] A laugh, 
or the act of laughing; a grin.— Blsns ■firflnul- 
ons or oaalnns, a fpaamciaic grin flefln In tetanna. 
lit* (Pit), V, t. or i. ||< ME. ritte, ritten (pret. 
ritte)y tear, break, i^ht {to-ritteny tear i^art), < 
D. ritteny tear, =s OHG. rizzdny rizzdn, M!HG. O. 
ritzeuy tear, wound, lacerate ; a secondary verb, 
akin to AS. writany E. write : see write,] If. To 
tear; break; rend; strike. 

Young Johnstone had a nut-brown sword, . . . 

And ho riiUd it through the young Col'nel, 

That word he ne'er spake malr. 

Young Johnstone (Child's Ballads, 11. 292 )l 

2. To make an incision in the ground, with a 
spade or other instrument, as a line of direction 
for future delving or digging; rip; scratch; cut. 
[Hcotch.] 

rit^ (rit), n, [< riti, r.] A slight incision made 
in the ground, as with a spade; a scratch made 
on a board, etc. [Scotch.] 

Ye acart the land with a bit thing ye ca* a plough —ye 
nSght as wool give it a ritt with the teeth of a lading- 
kaine. SeoU, Pirate, xv. 

(rit), V. t, [Prob. a var. of ret^,] To dry 
(hemp or flax). Ualliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

A Middle English form of the third 
person singular present indicative of ride (con- 
tracted from ritfeth), Chaucer, 
ritardando (ro-tiir-dkn'do), a, [< It. ritardan- 
doy ppr. of ritardare, retard : see retard,] In 
mumcy becoming gradually slower; diminishing 
in speiHl: same as rallentando and (usually) 
ritcuuto (but soe the latter). Abbreviated rit, 
and ritard, 

ritardo (ri-tlir'do), a, [It., < ritardarcy retard: 
see retard.] Same as ritardando, 
ritch (rich), «. The Syrian bear, Vrsus syria- 
mis, 

rite (rit), n, [s= F. rity rife = Hp. Pg. It, rito, < L. 
ritusy a custom, esp. religious custom; cf. Hkt. 
ritiy a going, way, usage, < V ri, flow, let flow.] 

1. A formal act or series of acts of religious or 
other solemn service, performed accormng to a 
manner regularly estf^lisbed by law, precept, 
or custom. 

Every Church hath Authority to appoint and change 
Ceremonies and Ecclesiastical RUee, so they be to Edi- 
fication. Baker, Chronicles, p. 828. 

When the prince her funeral rites had paid, 

He ploughed the Tyrrhene seas. 

JOryden, jEueid, vli. 7. 

2. The manner or form prescribed for such an 
act: a ceremonial. Hence — 3. Any ceremony 
or due observance. 

Time goes on crutches till love have all his rites. 

Shak., Much Ado, 11. 1. 87S. 

How shall I 

Pass, where in piles Carnavian cheeses lie; 

Cheese, that the table’s oloiing rites denies. 

And bids me with tb* unwilling chaplain rise? 

Oay, Trivia, 11. 266. 

Ambrosian rit^ the Ambrosian oflioe and liturgy.— 
Oongregatlon of Bites. See «mprfpat<on. a (a).— Jlo- 
sarabic rite, see Moearabie. m Byn. Form, Obeervanee, 
etc. See eeremony, . 

rltel^ (rit'li), adv, [< rite 4 -fy®.] With all 
duo rites ; in accordance with the ritual ; in due 
form. 

After the minister of the holy mysteries hath ritoly 
prayed. Jer. Taylor, Eeal Presence. (LotAom.) 

ritenuto (rS-te-n5't{i), a. [< It. ritenutOy pp. of 
ritenerey retain: see retaifiy re-y tenable,] In 
mtisiCy at a slower tempo or pace. RUemOo some- 
times has the same sense as rattentando and ritardan^ 
but is used more exactly to mark an abrupt instead of a 
gradual change of speed. Also ritenendo, rttenenie. Ab- 
breviated rifen. 

rltb^t, n, A Middle English form of ritke^, 

• An awkward Middle English spelling 
of right, Chaucer, 

rithe^ (lira), n, [Formerly also ryth ; < ME. 
rithcy < AS. rithy rithcy a stream (ed-^rithy a stream 
of water; wseter-rithey water-stream), also 
rithigy a stream, ss North Fries, ride, rie, the 
bed of a stream, aa OLG. rithy a stream (used 
in proper names).]] A stream ; a small stream, 
usually one occasioned by heavy rain. JlaUl- 
well, [Prov. Eng.] 

rithe^ (riTH ), n, (Terhaps a corruption of 
A stalK of the potato. HalHwell, [Prov. Eng. j 



iMhtr 

xUbtr^ N. A dlaleetel form otm ddarl. 

Hi Jmnptth tad oonrMtli tbli way Mid that m, aa a 
man rovliig withoat a marit or a dilp Heating wltbont a 
rUhtr. Bp, JneMTwatkM (Parker 8oe.X m. 186. 

rithar^ (rivH'dr), n. A dialectal form of rother^, 
ritllng (rit'liug), n. Same as reckling. 
ritonielle,ritoniello(rd<t6r-nel%Td-t6r-nend), 
ft. [s= P. ritoumelle, < It. ritomellOf dim. of 
riiomo, a ^tum, a refram ; see relarw^.] In 
mueiCt an instrumental prelude, interlude, or 
refrain belonging to a vocal work, like a song, 
aria, or chorus; iJso, one of the tutti passages 
in an instrumental concerto. Also formerly 
called a symphony, 

ritrattot (rl-trat'td), n. [It. : see retraiW] A 
picture. 
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The typloal llliittratloa of HtneUtm, and that to whleh 
It natorally leverta tor Its model, wai the medhoTal 
oathedraL with ita anppoaed reenactment of the great 
tragedy of the Croai, amid all thewetheiloal influenoea of 
arwlteotorc^ aoulptore^ painting, luuale, and eluqaeiioo. 

Tht CeiOury, xixi. SOL 

2. Observance of prescribed forms in rtdigious 
worship or in reverence of anything. 

The Tronbadonr hailed Uie return of apring ; but with 
him it waa a piece of empty ritwdum. 

LowU, Study Wlndowa, p. 880. 

3. Specifically — (a) The soionco of ritual; the 
systematic study of llturdcal rites, {h) An 
observance of ritual in public worship founded 
upon a high estimate of the value of symbolism 

^ beli< 


xiTalihip 

with another; an associate; an alternating 
partner or companion in duty. 

Well, good night; 

If you do meet Horatio and Marocllna, 

The rfeola of my watch, bid them make haate. 

Shot., Hamlet, i. 1. 18. 

2. One who is in pursuit of the same object as 
another; one who strives to reach or obtain 
something which another is attempting to ob- 
tain. and which only one can possess; a com- 
i>etitor : as, rivals in love ; rivals for a crown. 


Oh, love ! thou atemly doat thy pow'r maintain, 
And wilt not bear a riMil in thy reign. 


Drydsn. 


and a belief in the practical importance of 
established rites, and jiarticularly in the efli> 
not thta fUj^o of a large landacape be thought cacy of sacraments, as having been divinely 
trifling. Roger North, Ivxamen, p. 8Bi. (i)wo£a.) uppoipted to be channels of spiritual grace to 

those who use them; more especially, the prin- 
ciples and practices of those Anglicans who 
are called Ritualists. 

ritualist (rit'u-al-ist), n, and a. [= F. ritua- 


ritter (rit'er), n, [< G. niter, a rider, knight: 
see riaer,2 A knight. 

Your Duke's old father 

Met with th’ assailants, and their grove of rUtmn 
Bepulsed so fiercely. 

Chapman, Byron's Conspiracy, iL 1. 
The BUter'e ooloor went and came. 

Cam^ll, The JHUer Bann. 

Bitterio (rit'6r-ik), a. [< Hitter (see def.) + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or named after Dr. J. W. 
Ritter (1776- 1810). -Ritterlo rays, the invisible 

ultra-violet n^s of the s^trum. See epedtrum, 

Utter-Yam law. The statement of the cen- 
trifugal proves of an initial increase followed 
by loss of irritability in the distal part, of a 
divided nerve. 

rittlngerite (Ht'ln^-dr-it), n. [< RitUnger, the 
name of an Austrian mining oflicial, + -i/cS.] 
A rare mineral occurring in small tabular mono- 
clinic crystals of a neariy black color. It con- 
tains arsenic, sulphur, selenium, and silver, but 
its exact composition is not known. 
Uttinger’ende-blowpereiiasioii-table. Soe 
iogglitig-table. 

ritt-maflter (rit'mAs^t^r), n. [<0. 1 'iUmeister, a 
captain of cavalry, < rill, a riding, + meistery 
master: see moslcr^.] A captain of cavalry. 

Duke Hamilton was only RU-maeter Hamilton, ns the 
General used to call him ; . . . Linlithgow was Colonel 
Livingstone. Wodrow, i. 271. (JanUemm.) 

“If I understand you, Captain Dalgetty- l think that 
rank corresponds with your foreign title of rUl’inaeler 
.” “The same grade preceesely," answered Dalgetty. 

Scott, L^nd of Montrose, il. 

rlttock (rit'ok), n. The common tern or sea- 
swallow. Also rippock, [Orkney.] 

rltnal (rit'u-al), a, and n, [< Oh . ritml, F. ri- 
tuel = Sp* Pg. ritual s It. rittutle == D. rituaal 
=s G. 8w. Dan. ritual, < L. rituaiis, relating to 
rites (LL. neut. pi. ritualia, rites), < ritusj a nte : 
see rite,'] I. a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
prescribing a rite or rites. 

The first Beliglon that ever was reduced to exact llulos 
and rUuai Observances was that of the Hebrews. 

HowM, lA5ttors, U. 8. 

'Ibe ritual year 
Of England's Church. 

Wordewerth, Ecoles. Sonnets, ill. 10. 

n. n. 1. A book containing thorites or ordi- 
nances of a church or of any special service. 
Speoifloslly, in the Eoman Catholic Church, the ritual is 
an office-book containing the offices to be used by a priest 
In administering the sacraments (baptism, marruufo, pen- 
ance, extreme unction, communion out of mHSsX together 
with the <}fflocs for the visitation of the sick, burial of the 
dead, iMinedictlons, etc. The corresponding book In the 
medieval church in England was called the manual. 

2. («) A prescribed manner of performing re- 
ligious worship or other devotional service in 
any given ecclesiastical or other organization. 

Bldiop Hugh de Nonant . . . enlarged the body otltat- 
ntes which he found In his church for the government of 
its chapter and the regulation of its services and ritual. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 7. 

(ft) The external form prescribed for religious 
or other devotional services. 

And come, whatever loves to weep, 

And hesr the ritual of the dead. 

Tmnyeon, In Memoriam, xvliL 

S, Any ceremonial form or custom of proce- 
dure. 

False are onr Worda and fickle Is our Mind ; 

Nor in Love’s jRIIimk can we ever find 

Vows made to lai1« or Promises to bind. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 
Imliroilaa ritual. See AnitroifonS. 

ritualism (rit'u-al-izm), n. [ss F. ritualisme; 
as ritual + -tgiii.l 1. A system of public wor- 
shto which consists in forms regularly estab- 
lished by law, precept, or custom, as distin- 
guished from that which is largely extempora- 
neous and therefore variable and left to the 
judgment of the conductor of the worship. 


liste ss Sp. f g. it. ritualista / as ritual + -wl.] 
1. n, 1. One versed in or devoted to ritual; 
a specialist in the systematic study of lituigi- 
cal rites and ceremonies; especially, a writer 
upon this subject. — 2. One who advocates or 
practises distinctive sacramental and sym- 
nolic ritual, especially that inherited or revived 
from ancient usage; specifically leap,], one of 
that branch of the High-church party in the 
Anglican Church which has revived tne ritual 
antnoritatlvely in use in the second year of 
King Edward VI. (see ornaments ruhrie, under 
tyrnameni). The rituallftio movetnoiti is ui extension 
of the Anglo-Catholic revival. (See revival.) The poUitg 
especially insisted on by the Ritualists are the eastward 
position (declared legal In EnglandX and the use of vusU 
iiieiits, lights, wafer-bread, Mid the mixed chalice, to which 
some odd that of incense. 

n. a. Ritualistic. 

ritualistic (rit/y-firlis'tik), a, [< rilunlist + -if*.] 
1. Pertaining or aceording to ritual. — 2. Ad- 
hering to rituals: often used to dosignafo u 
devotion to external forms and symbols as of 
groat importance in religious worsliip. IIoiico 
— 3. Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
party called Ritualists in the Anglican Olnircb. 
Hee ritualist, 2. 

ritually (rit'n-n1-i), adv. By ritos, or by a par- 
ticular rite"; by or with a ritual. 

Whereto in some parts of this kingdom is Joined also 
the solemnity of drinking out of a cup. ritually composed, 
decked, and filled with country liquor. 

^ Sflden, lllust of Drayton’s Polyolbion, ix. 417. 

We oan no ways lietter, or more solemnly and ritually, 
give glory to the holy I'rlnity than by being baptized. 

Jer. Ta^, Works (ed. 18«f.), H. 2r>r.. 

riva (ri'vft), n. [< Icel. rifa, a rift, cleft, fissure 
{hjarg-rifa, cleft in a mountain) : sec » rice^ . ] A 
rift or cleft. [Orkney and Hhetlaiid.] 

He proceeded towards a riva, or cleft in a rock, contain- 
ing a path, called Erick's stops. Scott, nrate, vii. 

rivage^ (riv'aj), n. [< P. rivage, OF. rivaige, 
rivage = Pr.’Cat. ribntge = It. rivaggio, < ML. 
ripaticum (also, after Rom.,rivatieus, ribaticus)^ 
shore, < L, ripa, shore, bank: see rive^, rifw'-i.] 

1. A bank, snore, or coast. 

And sir Oawoln made serche all the ryvages, and take 
shippos and assembled a grete navle. 

Berlin (E. R. T. S.), 11. 878. 

Do but think 

You stand upon the rivage. and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows damdng. 

Shot., Hen. V., 111. (cho.). 

From the green rivo^ many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical. 

Tennymm, Arabian Nights. 

2. A toll formerly paid to the crown on some 
rivers for the passage of boats or vessels. 

rivage^, n, [ME. ryvage; nn apbetic form of, 
or an error for, arrivage. Of. rive^*.] Bame as 
arrivage. 

He . . . prively toke a ryvof/v [var. arryvage] 
ontre of Ci 


My lovers are at tlie feet of my rivals. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 806. 

3. One who emulatos or strives to equal or ex- 
ceed another in exoelleuoe; a competitor; an 
antagonist : as, two rivals in cloqueuoe. 

You both are rivals, and love Hermia; 

And now both rivau to mock Helena. 

Shak., M. N. D., ill. 2. HA 
"eflyn. 8 and 8. See emulation, 
n. a. Haviugthe same pretensions or claims; 
standing in com^tition for superiority: nu, ri- 
val lovers ; Hval claims or pretensions. 


Even rival wits did Volture's death deplore. 

te, To Mil 


Pope, 


Iss Blount 


In the oontre of Cartage. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 288. 

rivail^, n. [IOJ.,< OP. ^rivailk, < L. ripa, bank : 
see rivage^.] A harbor. 

And they in sothe oomen to the ryvaiUe 
At Sunoourt, an havene of gret renoun. 

MS. iSyhy 280. (BaOitveU.) 

rival (ri'vid), n, and a. [< OP. (and P.) rival, 
a rival, competitor, s= Sp. Pg. rival ss It. rivals 
S 5 D. G. Sw. Dan. rival, a rival, competitor, 

< L. rivalis, a rival in love, orig., in the pi. 
rivales, one who uses the same orook as an- 
other, prop. adj. rivalis, belonging to a brook, 

< rivus, a lirook, stream: see rivulet,] I. n. 
If. One having a common right or privilege 


I do not recunimend Gorman reviews asnitMlols for Eng- 
lish ones ; too often they seem to me to bo written by fv 
val competitors in the same field with tlio author. 

JStnUw, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 68. 

rival (ri'val), r. ; prcl. and j>p. rivaled or ri- 
valled, ppr! rivaling or rivalling, [< rival, n.] 

1, irans, 1. To stand in competition with; 
Book to gain something in opposition to: as, to 
rival one in love. — 2. To strive to equal or ex- 
cel; emulate. 

To rival thunder in its rapid course. 

jJryden, ACneld, vL 7B8. 

Hut would you sing, and n'nol Orpheus* strain. 

The wondering forests soon should dance again. 

Pope, Hummer, 1. 81. 

II. intrans. To be a ctoiupeiitor; act as a ri- 
val. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

My lord of Burgundy, 

Wo first address towards you, who with this king 

Hatli rivaU'd for our daughter. Shak., Jioar, 1. 1. 104. 

Ihoro was one giant on the staff (a man with some ial- 
out, when he chose to tisu it) witli whom 1 very early per- 
ceived it was in vain t4> rival. 

R. h. Stevenmm, Burlbiier's Mag., IV. 124. 

rivalOBB (ri'val-os), n, [< rival + -css,] A fe- 
male rival. (Hare,] 

Oh, mv happy rivalem t if you tear from me my husband, 
bo is in bis own dl8p<»sal, and I cannot help It. 

Jmehardmn, I'amela, IV. 16.8. (Davies.) 

rival-liating (ri'val-ha^ting), a. Hating any 
competitor; jealous. 

Rival-hating envy. SiMk., Rich. II., i. 8. 181. 

rivalitv (ri-val'i-ti), n. [< F. rivaliU = 8d. ri- 
validaa = Pg. tivalidade = It. rivalitd ss <i. r<- 
valitdt, < L. rivaUta{t-)s, rival ship, < rivalis, ri- 
val: Boertml.] If. Association; equality; co- 
partnership. 

Cnsar, having made use of him In the wars 'gainst Pom- 
pey, presently denied him rivality, would not let him 
poHake In Uio glory of the action. 

Shak., A. and 0., iU. 6. a 

2. Kivalry. [Rare.] 

I need fear 

No ohe(;k In bis rivaliiy, since her virtues 
Are BO reiiown'd, and he of all dames hated. 

Chapman, Bussy d’Ambois, 11. 1. 

Some, though a comparatively small. sx»aee must still 
be made for the fact of coniincrcial rivality. J. S. Mill. 

rivaliae (n'viil-iz), v, i , ; pret. and pp. rivnlized, 
ppr. rivalising. [as F. rivaliser = Bp. Pg. rival- 
izar; as rival + -izc,] To enter into rivalry; 
contend; compote. fRare.] 

Declaring himself a partisan of Ciutieral Jackson, to rl- 
vollse with Mr. Calhoun for the Vico-i'ri'sidency. 

John Quiticjf Adame, Diary, 1828. 

rivalry (ri'val-ri), n . ; pi. rivalries (-riz). [< ri- 
val + -ry,] The act of rivsling; competition; 
a strife or effort to obtain an object which an- 
other is pursuing: as, rivalry in love; an en- 
deavor to equal or surpass another in some ex- 
cellence; emulation: as, Wec/lry for superiority 
at the bar or in the senate. 

And now cf>mm(niced a tremendous rivalry between 
these two doughty coniinanders— striving to outstrut and 
outswell each other, like a couple of belligerent turkey- 
cocks. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 888. 

■■Byn. Competition, etc. See emtilalfan. 

rivalship (ri'vHl-ship), n. [< rival + -ship,] 
The state or character of a rival ; competition ; 
contention for superiority; emulation; rivalry. 

Rivalehive have grown languid, animosities tame, inert, 
and Inexcitahle. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Southey and Porsoi^ IL 



. rivBje 

rivayef. V. i, [ME., appar. < OF. ^riveier, hawk 
by tno bank or a riv<^r, < rirt\ bank : aee rive*t 
rivef^f river'^J] To hawk. 

I luUle msw rvmyt, iit* I'occlieg iiii-cowpylhi, 

At roo no rayiiu doro tlint rynnoH upiMiniio ortlie. 

Martf Arlhurc K, T. S.Xl. 4000. 

rlve^ (riv). f’.; prcd. rin d, j>p. nvnl ov rirnt^ ppr. 
rivimj, [\ ME. rimn, ryn-n roJ\ rooJ\ raf, 

rcj\ pp. rimn, rifm, rvrni), < Iccrl. rifa (i>ri*t. 
rif, pp. rijimi), nvf, — Hw. rtjm = Dan. rivH, 
Horatcb, toar, = D. rijmi = MEO. rirm, );p'ate, 
rako, = own, rihfitt, rihvu, (E nuhvn, rub, 

jcratn (but I hr OllO. form may hr for ^wriban 
ss D. wrijrni = MIjC*. wrimn, LG. wrirtm, rub). 
Hanlly iillird to Gr. tyiinnv, throw or clash 
clown, tc^ar clown, urif/nKur, toar, break, rend, 
rive, = Skt. ^ rikh, scratch. Ilcouse ricvl, n., 
rf/#L and nil. rind rijb'^, and jaThapH ribald, 
Cf. rcpi, r//v>/c-* .J I, Inins. 1. To split; cleave; 
rend aHiimh*r by force; as, to rive timber for 
rails, etc., with wcaij^c^s; thc^ oak is riven. 

And (lad lifto vp the Hcr{»oritoHHkyn, iiml rqf hym thonrgh 
tho l>ody wJtli tJjc Mwcrdt*. Mnlin (G. E. T. H.X 111. 040. 
Hilt It would liiivu iimdu your liourt riaht lair . . . 

To BOO the hridcai'cciiii rim his linir. 

77ic Vrwl Jirot/wr (c:iiIld‘M KulUda, II. 266 )l 
T he Mcoldiiia wIikIm 
Ilavit rimd tho knotty onkn. 

Shak., .1. 1. 8. a 

2t. To cause to pii»rcc< ; thrust. 

This Bwordu thiirKh thyii horto hIuU 1 17/tw. 

( Chaucer, (JtKid Wofueii, 1. 1708. 

Sf. To pic^rce ; stab. 

She re/ Lvar- roqf) hiniolven to tho horte. 

Chaumr, IJouBe of Fame, 1. 87a 
But (Juyon drove bo furfoiiH and fell 
That Bueined both Hhleld and plate it would have riv'd. 

Sjieinicr, F. Q., 111. I. «. 

4. To c^xplodo; discharj'c^ [Rare.] 

Ten thoiiBund Kreiioh have; tu’un the Bucramerit 

To rim their duiiKcniuH artillery 

llpon no cnirlHliun hoiiI but GngliHli Talbot. 

Shak., 1 Hun. VI., iv. 2. 20. 

« Byi L 1. Heu rivuH. 

11. intranH. 1. To bc^ H])1it or rent asunder; 
fall apart. 

Nuiiffht allone the Honne was ndrke, 

But howe youre valle rafe In youn^ kirko, 

That Witte 1 wolde. York Plays, p. 401. 
llie Boul and liody rim not more In parting 
Thun KreutiieBH going off. 

Shdk,, A. and 0., Iv. 18. fi. 
There Ih biiuIi extreunie colde In thoae naria that Btutiea 
and treeH doe oiiuii rim uaunder In regarde thereof. 

Hakluyt's Vuyaym, I. 111. 

The oaiitalii, . . . Bering Tlnllrm . . . floundering In the 
bog, iiBou theMe wonla of iiiHiiIl ; “Suior Watt, ye cannot 
aew your the heclH rlHp, and the aeainB rim." 

L. of L. M., Iv. 4, note. 

rlve^ (rlv), w. [rr Iced, rifa, a ede^ft, tissuro; 
from thc^ verb. Cf. rintJ] * 1. A place torn; a 
rcut;attmr. Hrorketi. [Prov. Eriff.] — 2. That 
which is torn, as with tlm teedh. 

CMir horni'H got nothing hut a rim o’ heather. 

Hoyy, PorllH of Man, 11. 240. {Jamiaon.) 

rive'^t, «■ [ME., < Ml), rijrc (= MHG. rive), a 
rake, < rijrvn, scrape, scratch : see Wivd.] A 
rakc'. Soniinalv MS. {Halliirell.) 
rive^ (riv), a. An obHohd.t* or dialocdul form of 
rife^ . 

rive^ (riv). w. [ME. rcrc, < OF. rire, < L. ripa, 
a bank of a stream, raredy the shore of the son; 
of chmbtful orig^iii. (T.*Gr. Ipircvri, a brokc'ii 
ediff, scar, a steep ed^jc^ or bank, < ipiineiv, tear 
down. From tin* L. ripa arc^ also nit. E. rijw^, 
f'ire^, arrire, rirape^, cdc. Sec* nrer-.] Bank; 
shore. 

Now hrlngeth me att«* rim 
Schip and «)ther thing. 

Nir Trtcrfrrm, p. 34. {Jnmifton.) 

rive^^t (riv), f». t. [< ME. riven, aphelic form 
of anven, arrive: sc»ch arrive. Ct. OF. rivev, fol- 
low tlie od^e or border of a stream, road, or 
wood, < rive, bank, edge: see rivc^.] 1. To 
land; arrive. 

That Ichc, lof and dorc>, 

On londe am rived hero. 

AIS. lAXUd. lOS; f. 220. (UallitceU.) 

2. Togo; travel. 

Then they rived eaat and they n'eeci woat 
In many a strange country. 

King Arthur and the King i\f C^svneed/ (Child's Ballads, I. 

[238). 

riyel (riv'ed), r. t; imd,. and pp. rireled or riv 


wrinkled; prob. connect ecf with rive: boo rfre^ 
and cf. r///e2.] To wrinkle; corrugate; shrink: 
as, riveted fruit; riveted flowersi 
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He lefte vp hli heed, that was lothly and rMM, and 
loked on high to hym with oon eye open and a-nother olos, 

. . . grennyng e with his teth as a man that loked a-geln 
the Bcinne. Mertin{K. B. T. 8.X U. *82. 

I’ll give thee tackling made of ritdled gold, 

Wound on the barks of odoriferous trees. 

Marlows and Naihe, Dido, IIL 1. 116. 

Oriefe, that sucks veines drie, 

JHmls the sklnne, casta ashes In mens faces. 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, it. 8. 

Kv’ry worm Industriously weaves 
And winds his web about the rimlVd leaves. 

Cuwper, Tlrocltilum, 1. 600. 

riyelt (riv'el), n, r< me. rivet; < rivet, v.] A 
wrinkle. Wyctif, Job xvi. 8; Uuloet. 

riyeling^t (riv'el-lng), n. [< ME. riveting; ver- 
bal n. of rivet, v.l A wrinkle. 

To ghyue the chyrche glorious to liymsllf that It haddo 
no wem ne ryuslir^ or ony such thing. Wydif, Kph. v. 27. 

riveling^t, n, |Also reveling, and diaP. rivHn; 
OBo. reitelyn, etc.; < ME. riveting, reviling (> 
AP. riveUnge), < AS. rifeting, a kind of shoe.] 

1. A rough kind of shoe or sandal of rawhide, 
formerly worn in Scotland. 

Sum es left na thing 
Boute his rivyn riveling. 

Wright, PollUcal Songs, p. 807. iSneye, IHat.) 

2. A Scotchman. [Contemptuous.] 

Rugh-fute reviling, now klmlels thi care, 

Bere-bag with ihilNmte. thi blglng es bare. 

Wright, Follt. Poems and Songs, 1. 62. 

riven (riv'n ), p, a, [ Pp. of rive^, v.] Split ; rent 
or Imrst asunder. 

The well-staok’d pile of rim>n logs and roots. 

Cowper, Task, Iv. 444. 

rlver^ (n'v^r), n, [< rive^ + -cfl.] One who 
rives or splits. 

An honest block river, witli his beetle, heartily calling. 

J. Eehard, Ohs. on Ans. to (’.ontempt of Clergy, p. 23. 

river® (riv'^r), «. [< me. river, rivere (= D. 
rivier, river, rs MHG. rivitr, broolL riviere, 
rivior, revier, district), < OP. rivurc, F. riviere, 
a river, stream, 2 = Pr. riheira, ribayra, shore, 
bank, plain, river, = S)i. ribera, shore, strand, 
sea-ooast, ss Pg. ribeira, a meadow near the 
bank of a river (ribeiro, a brook), = It. riviera, 
the sea-shore, a bank, also a river, < ML. ripa^ 
ria, a sea-shore or river-hank, a river, fern, of 
L. ripariua, of or belonging to a bank, < ripa, a 
bank of a stream (rarely the coast of the sea) : 
see rive®. The word rivtr is not connect^ 
with tho word rivulet,'] 1. A considerable body 
of wat^r flowing with a perceptible current 
in a certain definite course or channel, and usu- 
ally without cessation during the entire year. 
Some watercourses, however, are called rivers altoongh 
Uielr beds may be fUmost, or even entirely, dry during 
more or less of the year. As water must tlnd Its way 
downward, under the Influence of gravitv, wherever the 
opportunity is offered, most rivers riiai:h the (Hicaii, which 
Is tho lowest attalnalilo level, either liidopondonUy or by 
uniting with some other stream ; but this process of Join- 
ing and becoming merged In another river may bo re- 
peated several times before tho main stream Is Anally 
reachtal. Asa general rule, the river which heads furthest 
from the sea, or which has the longest course, retains Its 
name, while the affluents entering ft lose their identity 
when merged In the larger stream. There are various ex- 
ceptions to this, one of the most remarkable of which Is 
the Mississippi, whloli retains that name to Its mouth, 
although the afflaent called the Missouri Is much lunger 
than the Mississippi and iK»roewhat larger at tliu Junction. 
Asia, North Amenca, and Houtb America have ''closed 
l>ualii8,” or regions In which the surolus water does not find 
its way to tlie sea, fur the reason that there evaporation is 
In excess of urectpltatlon, so that the water cannot aocu- 
iniilate to a height sufllolent to allow it to run over at the 
lowest point In the edge of the basin, and thus reach the 
sea. llie water ciitIm by rivers is rain or melted snow, 
a part of which runs on tho surface to the nearest rivulet 
wtiilQ the rain Is falling, or immediately after It has fallen, 
while a larger part consists of that rain-water which, fall- 
ing upon a permeable material, such as sand and gravel, 
sinks beneatn the surface for a certain distance, and then 
makes Its way to tho nearest available river, more or less 
slowly according to the permeability of the superficial 
material, the extent to which it Is saturated wltii water, 
and the nature and position of the Impermeable beda as 
of clay or ciystalllne rooks, which may underlie It W^ere 
the surface everywhere entirely Impermeable, therglnfall 
would be oanied at once to the nearest rivers, and disas- 
trous freshets would be the rule rather than the exception 
in regions of large rainfall. It is a matter of great Im- 
portanoo that many of the largest rivers head in high 
mountain regions, where the precipitation is chiefly or 
entirely in the form of snow, which can melt only gradu- 
ally, so that disastrous floods are thus prevented, while 
the winter's precipitation In many regions is stored away 
for summer's use, extensive tracts being thus made avail- 
able for habitation which otherwise would bo deserta. 
Tlui stse of a river depends oblefly on the orographiosl 
features and the amount of rainfall of the region through 
which it flowt. Thus, the Amsxon is the largest river In 
the world beosnse the pecuUsr topography of South 
Amerioa causes the drainage of a vast re^on (over two 
million sqiinre miles) to converge toward one oentral 
line, and because throughout the whole course of that 
river and Its branches there Is a region of very large raln- 
falL The Qrinooo, although draimiig an area less thsr 


riTW-ebnb 

one fifth of that of the AmsaoD, is navigable lor fnlty 1,000 
mUe% and is, when full, over thres mUes wide at 600 mto 
from Its month, because It drains a refdon of sztraordlna- 
rlly large precipitation. The M Isaoun-MisaisslppL on the 
other iiand, although draining an area nearly at Urge as 
that of the Amsxon, is very much inferior to that river In 
volume at its mouth, beoauso it flows for a considerable 
part of its course through a region where the precipitation 
IS very small, while It is not extraordinarily large in any 
part of the Mississippi basin. The area drained by any 
liver is called Its basin; but this term is not generally 
used except with reference to a river of considerable alee, 
and then Includes the main river and all its affluents. 
The edge of a river-basin is the watershed, in the United 
States frequently called the divide, and thisffliay be a 
mountain-range or an entirely inoonspicuons elevation of 
the surface. Thus, for a part of the dlstaneq, the divide 
between the Mississippi basin and that of the Great Lakes 
is quite imperoeptlble topographically. Exceptionally 
some large rivers (as the Aniason and Orinoco) inoscu- 
late with each other. 

The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Colcwne. 

CdUridgs, Cologne. 

In sfieaklng uf rivers, Americans commonly put the name 
before the word river, thus: Connecticut rtiwr, Cliarles 
river, Merrimack river; whereas the English would place 
the name after it, and say, the river Charles, d;c. And when 
English writers copy fnim our goograpliers, they com- 
monly make this alteration, as will be seen by referring to 
any of the Engliah Gasetteers. Picketing, Vocal). 

2. In late, a stroam of flowing water, of great- 
er magnitude than a rivulet or brook, it may 
be navigable or not ; the right to use It may be purely 
public, OP it may be private property ; It may arise from 
streams, or constitute the outlet of a lake; it may be 
known by tlie appellation of river or by some otlier name 
— these particulars not Iwlng material to its legal charac- 
ter as a river. Bishop. 

3. A largo stream ; copious flow; abundance: 
as, rivers of oil. 

Jfivers of blood 1 see, and hills of slain, 

An Iliad rising out of one campaign. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

Flash, yc cities. In rivers of lire ! 

Tennyson, Welcome to Alexandra. 

River and Harbor Bill, an appropriation hill generally 
paased in recent years by the iJnitiM States Congress, for 
the improvement of navigable waters, the development of 
atroams. etc., alleged to be suitable for navlKalion. 1 n 1682. 
and again in 1806, such a bill was viitocd by the President 
on account of its exlravagair^e, but it was passed over the 
veto. The amonnt appropriated Increased from less than 
14,000^000 in 1870 to alMiiit lf26,000,0(X) In 1801; the average 
for the m 1\ years ending June 3(1^ IKOO, was 8l0.70(»,00a- 
River Bretbron, a denoniiiiatlon of Baptists in the United 
States, whhdi arose during the Revolution, and derived its 
origin from tlie Menuonites. It rt'cognlzes three orders uf 
clergy, rejects Infant baptism, and iiaptises adults by a 
threefold immersion. Its other church ordinances are the 
communion, feet- washing, and the love-feast.— To set thO 
rlvor on lire. Seejtrs. 

riverain (riv'6r-an), a. [< F. rwvrain, pertaiu- 
iiig to or dwelling on the banks of a river, < 
n’rwVf, a rivor: hoo rivev'^.] Riparian. 

Turkish aiitlioritiuH do not attempt to run their steam- 
ers up and down througlioiit the year, but content tbem- 
BclvcB with a few trli»B iietwcen Belos and Hlllah while 
tho river remains In flood from April to August, with the 
political object of controlling the riverain tribes rather 
than for purposes of commerce. Kneyc. Brit, VIII. 071. 

08 per cent, of the entries In the tables were correct 
within 8 inches of actual heights at open coast stations, 
and 00 per cent, at riverain stations. Nature, XIJ. 140. 

riyer-baSB (riv'dr-b&s), n. Any bass of the ge- 
nus Micrimterns. 

riyer-bed (riv'6r-bed), n. The channel in which 
a river flows. 

riyer-birch (riv'er-b6rch), w. A moderate-sized 
tree, Jietnla nigra, common southward in the 
eastern half of the United States, mowing 
chiefly along streams. Its wood is used in the 
manufacture of furniture, wooden ware, etc. 
Also red birch. 

riyer-bottom (riv'^r-bot^um), n. The alluvial 
land along the margin of a river. Bee bottom, 
3. [U. B.] 

riyer-bullhead (riv'ftr-bfrl^ed), n. The mill- 
er’s-thumb, Coitus or Uranidea gobio. 

riyer-carp (riv'^r-kRrp), n. The common carp, 
Cyprinus carpio, as Imng in rivers: distin- 
piished from pond-carn. 

rlyer-chnb (riv^^r-chuo), n, A cyprinoid fish, 
the homyhead or jerker, CeratUmthys lAgutta^ 
tus, widely distributed and abundant m the 



RIver-ebub (CeraHehtMjfS bifuttatus). 

United States, attaining a length of from 6 to 
9 inches. There are numerous Ashes of the 
same genus which share the name. 
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riT«r«€ra>b(riy'^krftb),fi. Afmb-watererab xlvtrllie (riv^te-in), «. [< Htw* + ^neh Cf, 
of the family TkelphvtMm, inhabiting rivers rieenfi<a.l Of or pertaining 
and lakes, it bM • qaadnto oanpsoe and very ehort 
antmiue. TMphm dnrma U a river-crab of louthem 
Biurope. mnoh eeteotned for food. It Is often found fig- 
ured on aooient Greek ooitia See cut under TMphum. 
rlTGr-craft (riv'^r-larhft), n. Small vessels or 
boats which 


rieenfria.] Of or pertaining to a river; resem- 
bling a nver in any way 

Timbuktu, 
port Kabara* 




A 


r 


r 


Kiver-cranlibli tr amburus 


ply on rivers 
and are not de- 
sigfn^togo to 
sea. 

river*Grawflsli 

(riv'^r-lorA^- 
&h). n. Aflu- 
viatile long- 
tailed orusta- 
cean^ as AhUj- 
eutf fluviatilin 
and related 
forms; a craw- 
fish proper— 
of either of the 
genera^tftocus 
and CamharuH. 

Siioli crawfish 
cimiinon in the 
United States nre 
of the latter ge- 
nus, as C. npni». 

See crawABK and 
uiiuer iisfo- 
eid/e and ulriactM. 

river-dolphin (riv'ftr-dol^fin). w. A Gaiigetic 
<lolphin ; any member of the PlaianisHd^., See 
cut under Platanista, 

river-dra(ron (riv'6r-drag'on), w. A crocodile ; 
a name given by Milton to the King of Egypt, 
in allusion to Ezek. xxix. .1. 

With ten wounds 

The riwr-draff<m tamed at length submits 

To let his sojourners depart. MUUm, 1*. L. , all. 191. 

river-driver (riv'6r-dri^v^‘r), M. In lumbering, 
a man who drives logs down streams, and pre- 
vents their loilging on shoals or being oUierwiso 
detained in their passage. [Local, U. B.] 

river-duck (ri v'6r-duk), H . A fresli-water duck ; 
any membc^r of the subfamily AnaUnm: distin- 
guished from aca-duck. See cuts under Chau- 
hlaamua, tnallard, teal, and widgeon, 

riverett (riv'6r-ot), n, [< OF. rivierelte (cf. 
equiv. rivvroite), dim. of rieimr, a river: see 
Wrcr2.] A small river; a rivulet. 

llow Arden of her Eills and JHverets doth dispose. 

Praifton, Polyolbion, xill. 237. 

.Uay not he Justly disdain that the least riwvet should 
be dinned another way? Hev. »V. Wanlf Sermons, p. 77. 

river-flat (riv'6r-flat), n. The alluvial jdaiu 
adjacent to a river; bottom; interval; inter- 
vale. [New Eng.] 

river-god (riv'^^r-god), n, A deity supposed to 
preside over a river as its tutelary divinity: in 



Rivcriioct.— Tllterlii, Uie River Tiber, in the Louvre Mwseum. 


art generally represented as a reclining figure, 
often with an urn from which water flows, and 
other distin^ishing attributes, 
riverhead (riv'6r-hed), n. The spring or source 
of a river. 

In earth it first excessive saltness spends 
Then to our springs and riwrheada asoenda 

7>rydffn, Misc. (ed. 1C86), it 408. (JttdrM.) 


river-hog (riv'6r-hog), w. 1. The capibara.— 
2. An African swine of the genus Potamocha!^- 
nta; a bush hog. P, peniciUatus is known as 
the red river-hog. See out under Potamoeha:- 
ruft, 

riverhood (riv'er-htid), n, [< river^ + -hood,'] 
The state of being a river. [Bare.] 

Useful riverhood, Hugh Hitter. {Imp. Diet.) 

river-home (riv'Cr-hOrs), n. [Tr. L. hippopo- 
tamus, Gr. linrof see Mppopotamua,] 

The hippopotamus. 

Hie ri/eer-horee. and scaly crocodile. 

Mitten, P. L., viL 474. 


1 , . . . 9 miles north of its (Moassina’sJriiMKne 
L on the left hank of the Niger. 

HneycTBrit, XXllI. 891. 

His face . . . deeply rutted here and tliere with ex- 
pressive valleys and riverine lines of wrinkle. 

S. JetUdm^ Week of Passion, xili. 

riverlah (riv'Or-ish), a, [< r»rcr2 + i . ] y- 

ery. 

Essie ways are made by which the xealoua philosopliers 
may win neer this rtverieh Ida, this mountain of contem- 
plation. Dr. John Dee, Preface to Euclid (1670). 

river-jack (riv'(>r-jak), n, 1. The common 
water-snake of Europe, Tropidonotus natnx. — 
2. A venomous Aineau Ber|>eut, Cfotho nasi- 
cornia. 

rlver-Umprey (riv'6r-lam''pri), «. a 
water lamprey, Ammoeate8fl«viaHlia,iini] others 
of the same genus. 

river-limpet (riv'Cr-lim^pet), n, A flnvlatilH 
gastropod of the genus Ancylus, 
nverling (riv'6r-fing), n. K ripcr^ + -/iw^/i.] 
A little river; a stream. [Karo.] 

Of him she also holds her Biluer Springs, 

Aud nil her hidden CTystall JHverlinge. 

^Iveder, tr. of Pu Bartas’s Weeks, 1. 3. 

rivw-man (riv'^r-niM), n. One who frtupicnts 
a river and picks lip a livelihood about it, as 
by dragging for sunxeii goods. 

The oil floated into the Thames, and offercHl a rich 
iKJOty to a number of the river-weti, who were busy all day 
scooping it into their craiqr old boats from the surface of 
the water. Firet Year qf a SUken Deign, p. 82. 

river-meadow (riv'Ar-med'o), n, A meadow 
on tlio bank of a river. 

river-mUBBel (riv'Or-mus^l), n, A fresh-wat or 
mussel; a unio; one of the Unionidsp, of sev- 
eral different genera. See cut under AnodonUi, 
river-otter (riv'6r-ot^6r), n. The common Eu- 
ropean otter, Lutra vufgnria; a land-otter : in 
distinction from sea-otter, 
river-perch (riv'^jr-p^rch), n. A Galifornian 
Murf-^h, Hyaterocarpua iraaki; one of the (‘m- 
biotocoids, whieh, contrary to the rule in this 
family, is found in fresh waters, 
river-pie (riv'Or-pI), n. The water-ouzel, Cin- 
cluH aguaticus, [Ireland.] 
river-plain (riv^6r-plen), ti. A plain by a 
river. 

river-shrew (riv'6r-shrfl), n. An African aquat- 
ic insectivorous animal, the only representative 
of the genus PotamogaU and family Potamoga- 
lidm. See these words. 

riverside (riv'()r-sid), n. The bunk of a river: 
often used attributively. 

This aiiiinid therefore seldom ventures from the rifvr- 
tide. GofdsmOA, Hist. Earth (ed. 1700), IV. 290. (JodreU.) 

A iH)or man, living in a small, muddy, rivereide house. 

Jfrs. Oliphant, P(N>r Uuntlemaii, vi. 

river-smeltt (riv'er-smelt), w. The gudgeon. 
Day. [Local, Eng.] 

river-snail (riv'er-siiSl), n. A fresh-water gas- 
tropod of the family Viviparidae or Paludiuidtc. ; 
a pond-snail. 

river-swallow (riv'^r-swoFo), n. The sand- 
swallow or sand-martin, CoUk or Vlivicola ripa- 
ria. [Local, British.] 

river-terrace (riv'fer-ter^fts), n, lu geol. See 
terrace. 

river-tortoise (riv ' 6r-t6r * lis), w. A tortoise* 
of the family Trionychidsp; a snapping-turtle ; 
a soft-shelled turtfo; any fresh-water cholo- 
niau. 

river-turtle (riv'6r-t6r^'tl), w. Same as river- 
tortoiae. 

river-wall (riv'er-wdl), w. in hydraul. engin,, 
a wall made to confine a river within definite 
bounds, either to prevent detiudation or erosion 
of the banks, or overflow of the adjacent land, 
or to concentrate the force of the stream with- 
in a smaller area for the purpose of deepening 
a navigable channel. 

river-water (riv'(*r-w&^t6r), n. The water of a 
river, as distinguished from rain-water, apring- 
water, etc. 

river-weed (riv'Ar-wed), w. See Podoatemon, 

rivor-^ 


riveting 

Tby foil and youthful hreuti, which in their meadowy 
pride 

Are Imuich'd with riven/ vein*, mettudordlkc that glide. 

Draifton, Polyolbtou, x. 94. 

2. Abounding in rivers: as. a district. 

A rivery country. IhrugUm, 

[Bare in both senses.] 

Blvesaltes (r^v'salt), n. [< Itieeaaltea, a town 
in southern France.] A sweet wine mode from 
Muscat grapes in the noighborhooil of Pt^rpi- 
gnun in Prance. 

nvet^ ( riv'et), «. [Early mod. E. also ryret, 
revet; < OF. rivet, rivect, a rivet, also the welt of 
a 8hoe,< river, clench, riv- 
et, tuck ill (bedclothes), 

F. river, clench, rivet; cf. 

Sc. dial, riv, clench (Aber- 
deen ), sew eoai*sely ( Shet- 
land), < leol. rifa, tack 
together, stitch together 
(Skeat). CJf.Wrcfl.r.] A 
short metallic malleable 
pill or bolt iiassJng 
through a hole and so 
fastened us to keiqi 
pieces of metal (or soim*- 
liiiiOH other substriinces) 
togetlier; especially, a 
short bolt or pin of 
wrought-iroTi, copiier, or 
of atiy other malh^able 
material, fonn(‘d with a head and iiisert.ed into 
a hole at the junction of t wo or more pieces of 
metal, the point after insertion 
being liiimmered broad so as to 
keep the pieces closely iKUind to- 
gether. lArgt) rlvctii are uiually ham- 



Kivets and Ilnnd'rivetiag 

I'CMlU 

a, round headed rivets, one 
rivetri) and the other ItuMirted 
ready fi>r riveting ( e, round- 
heudcil rivet, with waNher S 
under the riveted end t b, riv< 
etinudiiinuncr ; t, chiiiei, for 
trltniiiin^' off* the eiide of HveU 
liefore riveting. 



mored or cloaod up (riveted) when they 
are in a hont^al state, so as to C 


pieces more flrml; 
traction of the 


» draw the 


ily togethtT by the con- 

|1V( ‘ * • • 


Kivut wltii Cuun 
terhiiik. 
a, countereink 
hearl ; b, waither ; 
r, tiveted end. 


ivet when taiol. It is 
in this manner Lliai laiilerfs tanks, etc., 
are made. Hiiiitll rivets are frequently 
riveted cold. Instead of being closed by 
hammering, rivets nre now ofUm riveted 
by means of powerful maehItitTy, wliluh 
makes lietter Joints tlian can be made by 
hand, and extHiiites the work far more 
quickly. In Home ktnds of inetal-work,’ 
aa armor, the metal nhi is movable in a 
slot, allowing one of the plates of mutnl to 
slide over tht» other for a certain distance, 
('oiiipuro Ahntnn-rivet, 

ThcarmniircrH, nccoinnllMblng the kitlghto, 

Wltii busy liatiimcrs cloahig rivete up, 

(live dreadful note of Tireiuiration. 

Shak., \ Hen. V., iv. (cho.). 

rivet^ (riv'et), r. f.; prot. ami pp. riveted or riv- 
etied, ppr, riveting or rivetting. [Early mod. E. 
ruvet, revet, < lato ME. revet, rercU ; yirob. (like 
rg* rehitare = It. ritmdire, clench, rivet, nppar. 
from the F.) from an unrecorded OF. *^rweter 
(equiv. to river), eleiieJi, rivet, < rivet, a rivet: 
sec rireD, w.] 1 . To fasten with a rivet or with 

rivets: as, to riiut two piecc*s of iron. 

Hiding further past an armourer's, 

Who, with laick turn’d, and bow’d above nis work. 

Hat riveting a helmet on his knee. Tennyeim, Geraint. 

2. To cleneh: as, to rivet a j»in or bolt. — 8. 
Fi^ratively, to fasten firmly; make firm, strong, 
or immovable: as, to rivet friendship. 

Fur I mine eyes will rivet to Ills face. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 90. 
If a man . . . takes pains to vitiate his mind with lewd 
principles, . . . lie may at last root and riaef them so fast 
till scarce any application whatsoever Is able to loosen 
them. Bp. Attsrbfiry, Hermons, II. xvi. 

Her elbows wore nveUed t<» h«T sides, and her whole jier* 
son BO ordered aa to Inform every liody that she whh afraid 
they should touch her. Suift, Tatler, No. 6. 

rivet* (riv'et), n. [Origin obscure.] Bearded 
wheat, ffalliwell, [Ifrov. Eng.] 

White wheat or else rod, red rivet or while. 

Far passeth all other, for land that is light. 

Twmer, October's llusbuiidry, st. 10. 

riVflV* (riv'et), n. [Origin obscurtL] The roe 
of a fish. HalUwett, [Prov. Eng.] 

rivet-clipPjBr (riv'et-kliii^cr), n, A tool for 
cutting off, before swaging, the ends of rivets 


A t-ool with 


which arc too long. 

rivet-cutter (riv^-t-kut^^r), w. 

powerful jaws for cutting off the stul>-endH of 
Dolts I 


One who or that which 


loq.] 

river-wolf ( riv'6r-wtilf ), n. The nutria, or Bra- 
zilian otter: translating loho da rio. See cut 
under coypou, 

rivery (riv'^r-i), a. [< nwr* -f -pL] 1, Of 
or pertaining to rivers ; resembling rivers. 


or rivets. 

riveter (riv'et-<*r), w. 
rivets. 

rivet-kearth (riv'et-hilrth), n, A light, port- 
able furnace fitted with a blower, whitdi is 
worked by hnnd, and lias a fireplace arranged 
for heating rivets. Also riveting-forge, 
riveting, rivetting (nv'et-lng), n, [Verbal n. 
of TiveD, V,] 1. The act or method of joining 
with rivets.— 2. Rivets taken collectively. 
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iMw, hoer'i good inioe, froth tmrrage. bojrt 

ifaftton, Wott you Will 1* 

ri^osa (ri'vdfi), a, [< NL. ^rivoMut, < L. Winw, 
a Htream, channel, groove : see rivulet,'] Fur- 
rowed ; spocifleally, marked with furrows which 
do not run in parallel direetioufl, but are some- 
what sinuate : used especially in 7.oblogy. 


riwetfng-tmr 

riyating-bor (riv'ot-ing-b6r), n. A washer upon 
which a rivet-head is swaged down : sometimes 
used with small rivets. 

rlyatlllg-forga (riv'et-ing-forj), w. A i)ortable 
forge used in heating rivetH. 

Tiw mng .lis.mmer (riv'et-itig-hani^6r), n. A 
hammer with a long head, Hat face, and narrow 
peen, used for swaging down rivets, 
under hammer and pccn. 

riveting-ioachlne (riv'ot-ing-mft-Hlien/), n. A 
powei^aohino Uir forcing lio(, rivets into posi- anophyeem and tywi of the order Ktvulariaeete. 
tlon in tnetaJ-work and liea<iinK them. sncIi ms- 

ohlnofi conflUi ementiully of a die and anvil ; and in typical mucilage, and nultudly forming heinl- 

fornm of the inactiine the work to be rlvetwl 18 Rujpported 
over the tnvl], the hot Hvet is put in place In the hole, 
lU end resting In a ditssocket In the anvil, and the hoii* 

Xfnital die Mlvanees. squeeses the rivet into place, and 

shapes both heads at the same time. ®-ivetinK-maclilnes . . , . _ - . „ rvi 

are made in a great variety of forms for Iwth light and JtlTOlft n 8>C6SB (nv-^-la-n-n H^-C), n. pL [Mli., 
rk. In sotnr the anvil and die are ixith movable < mvularia + -ueesB.] An order of usually roi- 


nsMdi 


. iiy 

Hoe outs Biynlaria (riv-v-la'ri-l), n. [NU (Roth, 1797), 
< L. rivulus, a small stream : see rivulet,'] A ge- 
nus of mosily fresh-water algio of the elass Cy- 


spherieal or bladdery w^deftned forms; the heierocysts 
are basal. They occur in laith running and standing fresh 
water M.Jluitaiu, tor example, forming a blue-green scum 
on stagnant pools ; and there are a few species in brackish 
or salt water. 


heiivywork. 

and are opf)rat<5d by liydrniilic jsiwer. Hfjmc recent ina- 
chines are portable, and are suspeiidod by chains from a 
itlmtf •• • ^ ' 


crane, so i 


; the nia<diiiin cun he brought to tlie work 


nuh 

Iristeafl of carrying the W(»rk to the iiiachlnc. A recent 
American inuciiinc employs an anvil and a rivethig-ham- 
mer ofa^mted by coinpresstsl air and delivering a series of 
rapid blows instead of a direct pressure, and thus mure 
nearly fumios hattd<wf>rk. Kiveliiig ritachinei are some- 
times eaiied by special nuities, ns the yirder riveter, keel 
n'jwfcr, etc. 


nute algiB of tlio class VyamrjihyecsBy ty|>iHed by 
the genus BivuUma, The cells of which each flla- 
nioiit is composed form a coniftiiious thread divided by 
transverse septa, and the lllameiits grow attached in tufts 
to a solid substratum, or make small green floating disks 
or cushions, often embedded In copious tnucUage. 'J‘hc 
ordinary mode of multiplication is by means of hormo- 
gonos, but quiescent resting-siKires have been observed in 
some species. 


riveting-plates (riv'et-ing- plats), n, pi, Jji (riv^ya-ii'c-e), n. [NL., < 

ffun., Htritill Htinaro pioetJH of iron on gnn-car- &h Itmilartaeca, 

riagcM, through '*'b*^*b tndtu i^iuu. Iia_ rivmew (wv u-l* 


. jot), w. [Formerly also rivotef; 

with dim. siiftix -cf^ < L. rimlusy u small stream, 
dim. of riruA, a stream, brook, channel, ^ttor 
p It. nvo, rio = Hp. Pg. rio, a river); akin to 
Hkt. y rif run, oozo, flow. Hence (< L. rivus) 
ult. E. derive f rivals corrival, etc. (but not nv- 

ok; a I 


1. A small stream or brook 


, stream- 


ifun., small stmaro pioetjs of iron on gnn-car- / • 

riagoM, through which bolts pass, the heads be- “7^®* 
ing riveted down upon them. 

riyeting-set (riv'oti-ing-sot), w. A hollow-fuocd 
punch for swaging rivotr-hiuids. The concavity 
iH made of the shape which it is desired to give 
to the h(Uid of the rivet. 

riyet-Joint (riv'et-joint), w. A joint formed by 
a rivet or by rivets. 

riyet-knob (riv'et-nol>), «. A fomi of swag- 
ing-tool UH(u] for closing down the heads of 
rivets. 

riyet-maebine (riv'et-ma-sh^n ^), », Amachine 
for making rivets from ro<l-iroii; a rived-making 
machine, it is essentially a form of iiall-machiiie, cut- 
ting off the piece from tlie rod, stamping the head to 
shape, and fltilshiiig the rivets in quick successioii. 

riyettlng, Hoe r 'mdiiuj, 

ri^bre (re-viar'), w. [F\, a river {une riridre 
de dUwwHtHf a strini|; of diainonds) : see river'^,] 

A necklaces of proidous stoiu^H, especially dia- 
monds | particularly, sucli t ‘ 
consisting of moro than one 

Biylna (ri-vi'nil), «. [NL. ( Plumier, 170d), Australia and Tasmania. 
naimMl lifter A. y. ho« «<»'«»«»•] Aro- rfynJose (riv'u-los), a. [< NL. "rimhmu,, < h. 

n«8ofapetalouHi.laut« of thoordery-Aj/to^we«. rivuhu,, a small stwam: boo In 6of„ 

w», the pokowooa family, type of thotrilioUiM- jnHrked with lines like the rivers in a map. 
IMW. It I. chiOTcUriiiid by « glob.*- .ml «omiM*w«.l i»/i»H»««, British Disi-oinveetes, Gloss, 
fleshy fruit, ami by flowers with a calyx of four small equal /JSl.I.'i « r a i a i 

scgiuoiita four staimuiR, a short curved style, and capitate rinth^ . J A reed, 

stigma. The five onumeratodsiMoioM are reducible nerhaiMi HalUwoll, [Prov. Eng.J 

to iuie, if. Item, a native of tropical and subtropical Amur- riX“ti V* *• [> ME. rixivH, < AS. riceian, rixian (= 
ioa. extending into Texas and Klorida, introduced 111 Asia OTIG richinon also ri/i/iuion rirhstinmi MTTG 
aiS some African Islands. It Is an erect smooth or hairy lUtsenoUf MtlW. 

herb with slmibhy Imse, (I or 8 feet high, or in sonic forius also rtclmicii), riugn, < ricc, 

much smaller, producing iiiatiy two-forkeil and two-fur- kingdom: BOO rtrhci, n,] To reign. Saxon 
rowed branches. It bears nltcriiate slendur-putiolod thin f Vifon., 265. (Stratmann,) 
ovate loaves, and slender pendulous racemes of smull rod- -HwAflnti I'rilc.oiS'HhnTi'l « T. ^ri rntin( ( 
dWi.wbltB flowvra f..lb.wc.i by ml pua-liko Iwrriea In "XaUCa inK-sa snonj, ». L' rMilM(n-), ^ 
the West Indies It is called hoap-wi^. The smaller va- rtxari^ pp. rtxatUSf brawl, quarrel (> It. riHRUrCj 



lot. 

Some clear rivolet on land. 

WhieUr (E. E. T. 8.), p. Utl. 
By fountain or by shady rivulet 
He sought them. Milton, P. L., ix. 420. 

2. Jnentom,: (a) One of certain goometrid moths 
of the ^enuB EmmoleHia or i Udaria : a collectors’ 
name m England. The small rivulet is E. or C. alehe- 
millata; the grass-rivulet Is E, or (7. albulafa; the heath- 
rivulet is E. rrieetcUUL ; and the siiigle-baiTed nvulet is E. 
or C. unifaeciaUt, (ft) A narrow and more or less 
tortuous colored baud on a t ransparent wing : 
A translation of the Latin rivuliit, so used in 
lies, especjauy tna- monographs of the IHptern, 

»*yrViiT riyulet-tre6(rivTi-let-tre), w. A low overmen 

suing. euphorbiaceous shrub, of 


t hoap-wii 

rlety, hiimilw, is known os blimi^berru, also as rottife-bcrry 
or roupe-plaiU, from a use made of its fruit before it be- 
comes dry. Both pbints, especially iliu latter, ore some- 
what cultivated for onmiiient. 

Eiylnes (ri-vin'(M"^), w 
1825), < Eirhia + -ea‘ ^ 

the order Vhytolacmvvfr, eharacterizeit by a . i 
four- or flvi'-parted calyx, a one-celled ovary, rAiBn ^Uur^ \ 

and an indeliiscent dry or fleshy fruit, contain- 

lug a single setul with t wo plicate-convolute ~~ ”P: ^ 

seed-leaves. it lucludos lO genera, nmiidy South 


», pL [NL. (K. A. Agardh, 
w.J A tribe of plants of 


American, for the chief of which see PHiiyria and iK- 
Vina (the type). 

rlyillg(ri'ving), w. [Verbal n.of rirri, r.] 1. 

The act of cleaving or sepaiiiting. — 2. Refuse 
of com. HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
rlvlng-knlfe (rf'ving-nif), w. A tool for split- 
ting shingles, stiaves, etc.: same ns/rmc'*. 
riying-machine (ri'vitig-ma-sli^iP), n. a ma- 
chine for splitting wood wifti the grain to make 
hoops, staves, splints, shingles, etc. 

Biyinlan (ri-vin'i-an), a, [< Bivinm (see def.) 
+ -na.] Of or pertaining to A. Q. Riviims 
(1652-1723), II Oennan anatomist and botanist. 
— Rlvinlan dUOtl. see duet$ t\f JUvinue, under duet.— 
Rivlnlaa or Rlvlni'l gland, same as mblitiffual ffland 
(which see, under ffland).— KMaXxn. notoh. Seti notch 
of /aWni, under vkitrA. 

riyof (ri ' vo), in terj. [Of < ibscure origin ; b^ some 
supposed to bo an imitation (with parasitic r) 
of L. m^oe (= Gr. nwi), a shout in the 


scold, quarrel), < rixa (> It. riHtta = Hp. rija 
l*g. reixaf rixa = P. rixe), a miarrfd.] A brawl 
or quarrel. Jiailey, 17"SI, [Bare.] 
rixaivix (rik-sa'tnks), n, [NL., fem. of L. rixa- 
tor, a brawler, wrangler, \ rixari, brawl : see 
rixation,] A quarrelsome woman ; a common 
Bouvier, [Rare.] 

ie SB Hp. md( 

daalder, earlier rifckedaefder, s= Dan. rigs^ler 
SB Hw. riksdaler, < Gt, reichsthaler, a rix-4pllar, 
lit. * a dollar of the kinf ’ • ^ ■ ’ 


ilom,’ < G. reivhit, gen. of 
reich, kingdom, + ihaJer, a dollar: see rieke^, 
ft., and dollar,] A name given to large silver 
coins current, ohiedv during the eighteenth 
and the beginning or the nineteenth century, 
in several European countries (Germany, Swe- 
den, Denmark, etc. )* The value varied between 


of Bacchus.] 
bouts. 

Bivol says the drunkard. 


festival 

An exclamation in drinkiug- 



i9Aa4r.,inen.lV.,11.4.l24. 


Obvene. 

Rigidsler of Demnsrk, 1854 , sliver.- Britteh Museum. (Sise of the 
original 


Reverse. 

Kie-dollar of Utrecht, 1805.- Britisli Museum. (Size of the orlgluttl.) 

#1.15 and 60 cents United States money, but 
was usually a little over $1. 

Ro accepted of a rix-dottar. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 28, 1641. 

rixyl (rik'si), n.; pi. rixicH (-siz). [Origin ob- 
scure.] The common tom or sea-swallow. 
[Prov, Eng.] 

(rik'si), a, [Appar. < *rix, < F. rixe, < L. 
rixa, quarrel (see rij*a<iaw), + -yl; but no noun 
♦nx, quarrel, appears.] Quarrelsome. Halli- 
well, [Prov. Eng.] 
riyo, n. See rio, 

rizef, V, A former 8pf‘lling of riseK 
risom (riz'om ), n, [Also ruszoni; cf. Sc. riszim, 
a stalk of corn, corrupted < raceme: see raceme,] 
A plume, as that of oats or millet. [Prov. Eng.] 
rizomed (riz'qmd), a, [< risom 4- -cft^.] Li 
hm‘,, having grains, as an oat-stalk used as a 
bearing: a term used when the grains are of a 
different tincture from that of the stalk: as, an 
oat-stalk vert., rizomed or. 
rizzar. V. and n. Hoe rizzer^, rizzer^, 
rizzer' (riz'6r), r. t, [Also rizzar; prob. < OP. 
rcaaorvr, dry in the sun. Less prob., as sug- 
gested by the var. rizzlc (see rizzle^), < F. risso- 
hr, try brown (see riaeolc), or a freq. form of 
reeze, for reast^i see reaeO,] To ary in the 
siui; dry partly: as, ^^rizzered Scott, 

[Hcotch.j 

The substantialitios consisted of rittared baddies, eggs, 
ham, wheaten bread. The Smugglere, II. 76. {Jamiemm.} 

rlzzer^ (riz'^sr), n. [Also rizzar; < rizzer^, v.] 
A rizzered liaddock. [Scotch,] 

Leave a moderate fringe of iinoystered timber, which 
strew with riuare, interspersed at Intervals. 

Novtee AmtroeiaruB, Feb., 1882. 

rizzer^ (riz'^r), n, [Also rizzar, rizard; perhaps 
a var. of reason, resin, raisin : see rni^nl.] a 
red currant. [Scotch,] 

rizzle^ (riz'l), V, t, ; pret. and pp. fizzled, ppr. 
fizzling, [\BT,otrizzer: eeerizzer^,] Towarm; 
dry, as in the sun ; roast imperfectly. HalUwell, 
[Prov. Fmg.] 

rlzzle^ (rir/l), v, i, ; pret. and im. fizzled, ppr. 
rlzzlim, [Perhaps lit. * branch,’ nnsq . from rise^, 
n.] To creep, as ivy, etc. HalUwell, [Prov. 
E^.] 

B. M. An abbreviation of (a) Boyal Jhfarinea; 
(ft) Boyal Mail; (c) Besident Magistrate, 

B. N. An abbreviation of Royai Kavy, 
nH, ft. A Middle English form of roeL 
Bo. An abbreviation of recto, meaniug ‘right- 
hand,’ ‘right-side.’ 

roadP (roch), n, [< ME. roche, < OP. roehe, 
rosse, P. dial, roehe (ML. roche, rochia), a roach, 
< MD. roch, a roach (f), skate, D. rog, a ray, m 
MLG. roehe, ruche, LG. ruche, > G. roehe, a 
roach, ray, thomback, sb Sw. roekt^ a ray, 
thomDaok, ss Dan. rokke, a rt^, ss AH. reohhe, 
reohehe, a Hsh, prob. a roach, ME. rohge, rouhe, 
rehse, reihe, a roach, as L. rdia (for ^ragia), a 


VOMk 

tOMh| rav, thornbaok (> It* rc|fa « Sp* 

CB raia a F. raie^ a ricate, > E. : see 
1 • A oommon cyprlnoid fish of Europei 
Leuoisewt rutilua. it InhablU the ldce% ponds, and 
■low-nmning rlveraot England and of the south of Scot- 



Roach (4#Mriffrw rutitus). 


land, and is oommon in most other rivers in temperate 
pelts of Europe. Its color is a grayish-green, Uie sInIo- 
men being silvery-white, and the flus reddish. It Is grega- 
rious, ana the shoals are often large. Its average weight 
is under a Mund, and, though a favorite with anglers, it 
is not much esteemed for the table. 

Kodlynges, konger, orsuohe queyse fysche 

As wolwyche roehstt that be not worth a rusche. 

Pien qfFuUhamt quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.1 

[index, p. 112. 

2. In the United States, one of many different 
fishes like or mistaken for the roach, as (a) 
some sunfish of the genus Lepomia or Pomotia; 
(h) the spot or lafayette ; (o) the American 
chub, Scmotilua airomaouUitm, 
roach^jroche*^ (roch), n. [< ME. roche, < OP. 
rochOj P. roc/#c, a rock : see rocAd.] If. A rock. 
Palsffrave. 

Like l>e^ge of the se, 

Quod I, agen the roe/ies liolowe. 

Chaucer, House of Eame, 1. 108R. 

Whan the marches ben gamysshed, than moste we take 
coiinselle of oon stronge Castell that the! haue in this con- 
trey, that is cleped the roeke of soxona 

Merlin (K. B. T. 8.), II. 170. 
2. Refuse gritty stone. HaUiwelL fProv.Eng.] 
- As sound as a roaoh, perfectly sound. [The word 
roaehj a rock, being obsolete, no definite meaning is now 
attached to roach in this phiuae. It la often referred to 
foocAi.] 

roach^t, rochet (roch), v, t [< roacifi, w.] To 
make hal'd like a rock. 

Thee winters coldnesse thee riuer hardlye roehing, 

Stanihuret, Conoeites (ed. ArberX p. 136. 

roach^ (roch), w. [Origin obscure.] 1, Naut,^ 
a concave curve in the leech or foot of a square 
sail, to improve the fit of the sail, a convex curve 
used in tbo head and foot of fore-and-aft sails is called a 
eweep. 

2. An upstanding curl or roll of hair over the 
forehead, like the roach of a sail. [Oolloq.] 
roach^ (roch), v, t fSee roach^y n.] 1. To 

cause to stand up or arch; make projecting or 
convex : as, his hair was roached up over his 
forehead. [Colloq.] 

An arched loin is desirable, but not to the extent of being 
reached or ‘ ' wheel-backed," a defect which generally tends 
to slow up-and-down gallop. 

Doge qr Great Britain and America, p. loa 

2. To cut short so as to cause to stand up 
straight; hog: said of horses’ manes. 

I roached his mane and docked his tail, and put him in 
a warm stall with half a foot of straw underneath. 

The Century, XXXVII. 83G. 

roach^ (roch), n. [Origin obscure.] A rash, or 
eruption on the skin. HaUiwelL [Prov. Eng.] 
roa<^^ (roch), n. [Abbr. for cockroach, assumed 
to be a compound, < cock + ^roach : but see 
cockroach,"] A cockroach, 
roach-baefed (roch'bakt), a. Having a roached 
or arched back. 

roach-dace (roch 'das), n. The roach. See 
roach^* [Local, Eng.] 

road (rod),fi. [Early mod. E. also rode; also 
dial. (Sc.) raid, now m general use (see raid ) ; < 
ME, rode, roode, rado, a road, raid, foray, < AS. 
rdd, riding eimedition, a journey, road (ss MD. 
D, rcede r= MLG. rBtie, reide, LG. rede ( > G. rhede), 
roadstead for ships, It. Sp. rada ss F. rade, 
roadstead, rs Icel. reiihi, preparations of sh^, 
ride, raid, vehicle, reitha, implements, outfit, 
reithi, rig^g, =s Sw. redd ss Dan. red, a road, 
roadstei^, < rtdan (prot. rdd), ride : see ride. 
Of. raid, inroad, and ready.] 1. A ride; jour- 
ney; expedition. 

At last^ with easy node, he oamo to Leicester. 

ahak., Hen. Vni., iv. 2. 17. 

I set out towards tlie Euphrates, in company with two 
Turtes, who were going that way, there being some danger 
in the road. Poeoete, Beocrlption d the Beet, II. L IGG. 

Our road woe an the way In an open plain, bounded by 
hOlooki ot sand and fine gravel, perfectly hard, and not 
perceptibly above the level ot the plain country of Egypt 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 171. 

1 never get spoken to on my roods, only some people 
toy, *'Good morning. ’* *' There yon ore, old lady.** 

Maykew, London Labour and London Poor, II. MS. 
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2. A hostile enedition; an ineunion; an in- 
road ; a raid. See raid. 

Therefore, sothely me aemys, yf ye so wille. 

That we dicsse to our dede when the day sprynget ; 

Him be named who at that time was absent making 
roods upon the Locedmnonions. 

Sir P. iSifdney, Arcadia, 1. 
In these wylde deserts where she now abode 
There dwut a salvage nation, which did live 
Of ateolUi and spoile, and making nightly rode 
Into their neighbours borders. 

Spetmr, F. g., VI. vlil. a5. 

And Achisb said, Whither have ye made a tuati to-day ? 
And David aald. Against the south of Jndah. 

1 Sam. xxvii. 10. 

Lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the boot, who will make road upon us. 

<SfAflilr.,Hen. V.,L2.l!«. 

3. A public way for passage or travel ; a strip of 
ground appropriated for travel, forming a fine 
of communication between different places; 
a bighwav; henoo, any similar passage for 
travel public or private; by extension, a rail- 
road or railway. Seesffeof. Hence— 4. Any 
means or way of approach or access ; a course ; 
a path. 

To be indifferent whether we embrace falsehood or 
truth is the groat road to error. Locke. 

There is one road 

To peace — and that is truth, which follow ye. 

Julian and Maddiilo. 

6. A place near the shore where vessels may 
anchor, differing from a harbor in not being 
sheltered. Also called roadstead. 

Harbours they have none, but exceeding good Bndee, 
which with a small charge might bee very well fortified ; 
it doth obbe and flow foiiro or hve foot. 

Quoted in Copf. John Smith'e Works, II. 276. 

The anchorage, however, is an open road, and In stormy 
weather it is impossible for a boat to land. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Ssracen, p. SO. 

At anchor in Hampton Boade wo lay. 

LongfeUow, The (.'nmltorland. 

Accommodation road. Bee aeeommoda/ion.-- By road, 
by tho highway, oa distlnguiBhed from the ndiwny or 
waterway. 

Tho Journey had been fatiguing, for a groat part of It 
was by road. George MaeDonald, What's Mliio's Mine, 11. 
Corduroy, Dunstable, glamlnlan road. Kch the ourI i- 
fylng words.— Knight of thO road. 8<‘0 knight. - Occtt- 
patfon road. Bee oeeupatim.’-On the road, i^asRing ; 
traveling; speclflcally, traveling on business, sh making 
sales for a firm, peddling, etc. ; also, in Uutat. dang, mak- 
inga provincial tour.— ParsllOl roadS. See parallel. 

Plank road a road formed of planks laid transversely, 
used In somewliot primitlvo districts in Amorion.- - Roy- 
al road to knowledge. Bee roya/.— Rule of the road, 
(a) Tho custom of a country with regard to the passing of 
those who moot on a highway. In tlie ITnlted .States, and 
generally in continental Europe, teams or riders approach- 
ing each other on the highway ore expected to keep to the 
right of the center of the traveled port of the highway. I n 
Great Britain the reverse obtains. (6) Tho regulations em- 
bodied in a code of rules for the safe Imudlliig of vessels 
meeting or passing each other.— The road, the highway : 
used flgaratively for highway robbery. 

1'hero is always some little Trifle given to Prisoners, 
they call Oamisli ; we of the Road are above it, but o' 
t’other side of the Houses Billy Rascals that come volun- 
tarily hither . . . miw perhaps want it. 

Quoted in Addon** mlal Life In Reign of Queen Anne, 

(II. 242. 

To break a road. Bee breol;.— To take the road, to 
set out on a journey.- To take to the road, to become 
a highway robber. *18711. 3. Street, P(umge,oiQ. {wo icay\ 
lan^ route, course, thoroughfare. 

road (Pdd)» v. t. r< road, n.] 1. To fiiriiish 
with a road or with roads. [Rare.] 

One of the most Extensive and Complete Establishmonts 
in tho Kingdom, well roaded, and situate in tlie Borough 
of Leeds. The Bntfineer, LXIX. 

2. To follow the trail of by bimmiI ; track or pur- 
sue on foot, as game: said of dogs. 

When pursued or roaded by a dog, they [Virginian rail] 
may be raised once, hut the second time will be a task of 
more ditflculty. Wileon and Bonaparte, Amer. Drnlthol- 
[ogy (ed. 1877;, II. 406, note. 

8. To jostle (one) off the road by riding against 
him. HaUiwelL [Frov. Eng.]— To road up, to 
flush, or cause to rise on the wing, ny roading. 

The Prairie Chicken always goes to feed on foot, and 
may thus be roaded tip hy a dug. 

SporimatCe GateUeer, p. llOi 

road-fligent (rod'ft^jent), n. One who collects 
dues from travelers on private roads ; hence, jo- 
cosely, a highwayman. [Slang, western U. S.] 

A band of concealed marauders or road agente, whose 
purpose was to preserve their haunts from intrusion. 

Bret Harte, A Ghost ot the Kierros (Argonauts, p. 386). 

road-bed (rdd'bod), n. 1. The bed or founda- 
tion on wnich the superstructure of a railway 
rests. — 2. The whole material laid in place 
and ready for traffic in ordinary roads, 
road-book (rfid^btk), n. A travelers’ guide- 
book of towns, distances, etc. Simmenaa, 


roadatead 

road-ear (rdd'kUr), n, A 16w-hung omnibus 
with slatted seats placed crosswise on the roof, 
and with a curving staircase for reaching the 
top. It is commonly drawn by three horses 
abreast, and is used iu London, and to some 
extent in New York, [Eng.] 

What Is it but pride that mokes ns on a flue day prefer 
a hansom cab to the box seat of an omnibus or the gar- 
den-seated top of a rood-ear/ 

Nindeenth Century, X XIII. 240. 

road-drift (rod'drift), n. See drift. 
reader (ro'd^r), n. Naut., same as roadster, 5. 

I oausoii the Plnneose to beoro in witli tho ahore, to see 
whether she might find an harhorough for the ships or 
not, ami Uiat she found ami saw two roadere ride in the 
sound. noHuyVe Voyage*, 1. 276. 

road-harrow (rdd'har^d), n. A machine for 
dragging over roads much out of repair, to 
bring back to tho proper profile the stones or 
gravel disturbed by the traffic, 
roading (roMing), n. [< road + -tw/yl,] 1. The 
act of running races on the road with teams. 
HaUiwelL [Prov. Eng.] — 2. The continuous 
or ordinary travel of a horse on tho road, as 
distinguished from apeedimj. [Colloq.] 

On another iwcaslon she (a mare] sctmmplished forty- 
throe miles ill tlirec hours and twoiity-flvc minutes. This 
was great roading. The Atlantic, LXV. 624. 

3. (Bee the quotation. 

This oharacteristlc flight |of ilio wiKNicock] is in some 
parts of Englaiid rnllefr“rr)ad»nii,'' hiuI the track tokmi 
oy the bird a “coek-road." Eneye, Brit,, XXIV. 661. 

road-leyel (rod'h'v^ol), w. l. A species of 
]>lumb-ieve] used in the construction of roads. 

— 2. A level surface; a surface such that no 
work is gained or lost by any displacement of 
II partiiTe rtmiainiug within the surface; an 
equipotential surface. 

road-lOTeler (r6d'lev'el-*r), n, A form of 
scraper used to level a road-bed and bring it to 
shape; a road-grader or road-scraper. It is 
set obliquely to the line of direction in which 
it is draggetf. 

road-locomotive (rotPlo-ko-mo^liv), n. A lo- 
comotive adapted to run on common roads; a 
road-steamer. 

road-maebine (ml^ma-shen^), n, A scraper 
moimteil on wheels, used to excavate earth, 
transport it, and dump it where it is needed; 
a road-scraper, it is used in road-making to take 
earth from the aides of tlie way and throw It up In a ridge 
in tho middle. 

road-maker (rod'ma^k(^r), n. One who makes 
a road or roads. 

roadmaa (rod'man), n.; pi. roadmen (-men). 

[< road 4- man,]" A man who keeps roads in 
repair. Also roadsnian, 
road-measurer (rod 'mozh ^ur-6r ), n . An odom- 
eter. 

road-metal (r6d'mct^ii.l ), n. Broken st.one, etc., 
iisitd for making road's : same as metal, G. 

Tho ciml being brokon up into fragments like road^fnctal. 

Pop. Soi. Mo., XXXL 116. 

road-plow (rmPplou), n. A strong plow de- 
signedespeciallyfortbrowingupembankments, 
loosening earth to be movoa by a scraper, etc, 
road-roller (rod 'rd^Kr), n. A heavy roller used 
to compact the material on a macadamized road. 
Such rollers may bo drawn by horses or driven hy steam- 
powor. In tho latter case they ore a form of traction-en- 
gine mounted on large and broad tread-wheels, 
road-numer (rod'mn^dr), n. The palsano or 
cha])arral-cock. Geococcyx caUfornianus, a large 
ground-ciickoo. See cut under chaparral-cock, 
road-scraper (rdd'skra^pdr), n. An implement 
used for leveling roads and moving loose soil 
or mravel. The name is applied to two distinct imple- 
ments. One is praotioally a plow with a broad scraper set 
obliquely beneath the beam in place of a share, and is used 
on roods to level ruts and bring tlm road-bod to a gcaid 
surface. The other is a shovel or so.rapttr, drawn by a 
horse, for removing mud, lifting earth for transport, etc. 
When loaded, this scraper can be moved any distance with 
its burden and then tilted over to dlscliarge it. A road- 
scraper mounted on wheels is a road-machine. 
roawde (rdd'sfd), n. and a, 1. n. The side of 
a road ; border of a road ; footpath ; wayside. 

By the roadeide fell and perished, 

Weary with tbo marcli of life 1 

LongfeUow, Footsteps ot Angels. 

n. d. Situated by tho side of a road. 

The coach pulls ^ at a little road eide inn with huge 
stables behina. T. Hughe*, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 

roadsman (rodz'mau), n. Same as roadman. 

We have had roademen tor many weeks gravelling the 
front . . . and thoroughly repairing the old rood. 

Carlyle, in Fronde^ IL 

roadstead (rod'sted), n, [Formerly also road- . 
ated; < road + -atcad,] &me as road, 5, 
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Our barke did rlUtt such a road sUtd that It wan to be 
niariieiled . . . bow shu wait ablu to ahtdi* Jt. 

iiaJduyt'tt Voyagu, I. 276. 

rO^-8teamer (rod'Rtri^iui’r), n. a locoinotive 
with broad whcelH nuitabh^ for ninniiif? <>u coin- 
Tfioii roa4]H. 

roadster (r6<l'Ht6r), «. l< road + -fiter,'] 1. 
A horno drivoii or riddoo on llio road, uaed in 
driviiiff for ploaHiiro and for li^fht work ralhor 
than for draft. 

Tim brown iiuirtj wan hh k<mmI m rttadittfr iw man mlKbt 
liack. /JarhfiTh, I. 12l». 

2. A porwoii iijindi aoriistoim d to driving; a 
coacdi-drivor. 

1 . , , untorod liil oronviTMatiuii with Waltur,tho“ whip," 
a vuUsran nmtMvr. Kimhatl, Ht. Lo^er, I, 7. 

3. In Innitiuii, om* who keeps to the road in- 
Btoad of ritliiig ju‘r<isH <ton?dry. [Slang.] 

Oncu in u way llir madsh-rH nnd alilrkoni are diHtlnctly 
favoiiml. Tht t'icld, April 4, 1KKI». (Knryc. Viet.) 


roam (r6m), n. [< roam, r.] The act of wan- 
dering; a ramble. 

The boandleaa apabe, through which thaae rovera take 
Their reatleaa room, auggeata the alater thought 
Of boundleaa time. Young, Night Inooghta, lx. 

roamer (ro'mer), n, [< ME. ^nmcre, romare, 
rowmer; < roam 4* -eri.] One who roams; a 
rover; a rambler; a vagrant. 

Ac now la Rellgloun a ryder, a rowmer bl atretea, . . . 

A priker on a i^ray fro manere to nianere. 

/HdTf Plowman (B), x. 906. 

roan^ (ron), a. and n. [Early moil. E. also roen ; 
< OF. roan, roen, rotten, roan (chcval rouen, a 
roan horse), F. rouan =s Hp. ruano ss Pg. ru&o 
= It. roano, rovano, roan, prob. < LL. or ML. 
**rttfanue, r(mdish, < L. rufua, red : see rirfous,] 
L a. Of a bay, sorrel, or ohestnut color, with 
gray or white hairs more or loss thickly inter- 
Hfiersed: said chiefly of horses. A bright>red 
mixture is called strawberry-roan or red-roan. 


4. A tr'wyrir or bi<'>'rh‘ built si rongly for road 
UHo, as disfinj^iiisluMj from one intended for 
riiidijg. — ft. Sant., u veHsel which works by 
tides, and seeks some known road to await turn 
of tide and <diange of wind. Also roader. Ad- 
miral tSmffllt. I Eng.] 

road'BUlky (rod'suJ"ki), w. A light convey- 
ance, whi(di can accommodate only one person 
(whence the name). Also calle<l Hulkjf. 

road-surveyor (nsrsf^r-va^or), w. A Ijerson 
who supervises roads and sees to their being 
kept in good order. 

roadway ( rod ' wa ), n . [< rood + waif.] A high- 
way; a road; part.ieularly, tlie part of a road 
used by horses, carriages, etc-.; the road-lied. 

Tfimi aria IiIchhciI follow t(» tliliik iim evory man thiiikn: 
never a iimirH iiiouKlit in the world kuvpH the road-way 
bettor tliun iliiim. Shak., lion. IV.. ii. 2. (iS. 

Hindi II putli HM 1 doubt not ye will agree with me to bo 
rniiidi fiUrcr iiiid more del Ightf nil than Urn rode way T wan 
ill. MUloti, Apology for Hmoctymiiuus. 

“My eauMoii haa mltilrd me," he contltiuod, patialiig 
thoiiglitfully wimii lie wiim left alone In tlie roadway. 

IF. CoUiiiH, The Yellow Mask, 11. H. 

roadweed (rod'wCMl), a. A plant of the genus 
Plan to go. 

llaiitago major, minor, and luneeolata, called plantains, 
or road-UHifidn. are among the comniouest. of uiir weeds on 
ruadside^ in itiuudowH. and all undisturbed ground where 
the soil is not very light. 

Hvnj'rvy, Rloin. ikitany, (batkam.) 

road-work (r6d'wf.»rk), H. W<irk done in the 
innking of roads. 

roadworthy (rod ' wc'ir^Tii i ), a. Fit for the road ; 
likedy to go well : applied to horses. 

1 conidude inysidf rmtd-worthy for fourteen days. 

i'arljdr, in kToude, II. 188. 

roak (rdk), H. fl^Tlijips same as rolce. Cf. 
roahy for roky.] See tlie ipiotatioii. 

The tstcell hur. If it was not Ininit up in the Are, would 
be HO full of the ImperfectioiiH teelinically called seams” 
or rwtkn us t4» be peifeetly iiselesH. 

Miekaelu, tr. of Mouthiiye's Krupp and IKt Kaiige, p. 21. 

roaky, a. See rohy. 

roam (rdm), r. [Also dial, roiiw, ramble, ram', 
roam, roam, rairm, reach after; < ME. rotnen, 
roirmen, romrn, roam; cf. AS. romigan, strivi* 
after (occniTing liiil once, in a. ]iassagt‘ imitated 
from OS.), r= OS. romoa, aim at, strive after, = 
OFries. ram to. strive after; OD. ramra, stretch 
(tdoth), 1). ramrit, hit, plan, aim, = OHO. rd- 
num, MHO. rdmni. aim at, strive after {rdm, an 
aim), = Dan. rommr, hit. strike; erroneously 
associated with Homr (cf. MFi. liomr-rvnnerc, \i 
nuiner to Home, a pilgrim; OF. romicr = Sp. 
romvro = It. romro. one who goes to Rome, a 
pilgrim). Ib'nci^ ult.. ramhlv.] I, iatraiis. It. 
To walk; go; jiroceed. 


Give my roan horse a drench. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., IL 4. 12a 
And the bridegroom led the flight on his red-roan steed 
of might Mn. Browning, Rhyme of Duchess May. 

He rode ahead, on his blue-roan Indian pony. 

Mary UaUock FooU, 8t Nicholas, XIV. 788. 

Roan aatelopa* biaawbuk.—Roan fleuk, the turbot. 
Baejfukefi, 1 (o). 

n. N. 1. An animal, especially a horse, of a 
roan color. 

What horse? a roan, a crop-ear. Is ii not? 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., 11. 8. 72. 

As quaint a foiir-ln-hand 
As you shall see - three pyebalds and a roan. 

Tmnyoon, Walking to the Mall. 

2. A roan color; the color of a roan horse. 

Y schallo yeve the a nobylle stede, 

Also redd as ony roone. 

MS. Cantatf. Kf. 11. 88, f. 60. {UaUiwell.) 

3. A soft and flexible sheepskin, largely used 
by bookbinders, and often made in imitation of 
morocco. 

roan*^ {r6n), n. Bame as rotvan. 

roan^ (ron), n. [Origiii obscure.] A clump of 
whins. Hallwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

roanedt (rond), a. [ME. rmiyd: perhaps for 
rained, scabbed (f), < roin + -orA] Scaobed; 
scurvy. 

A romyd oolte. Bury WiUeiod. Tymint), p. 182. (Skeat) 

[He] had euer more pltty on one good paced mare then 
two ruaned ourtalles. 

Breton, Merry Wonders, p. 0. {Davies.) 

roanoke. roanoke (ro-a-u6k^ ro-e-nokO) n. 
[Amer. Ind.] A kind of "shell-money formerly 
used by the Indians in Now England and Vir- 
ginia. See the quotation, and compare pear/. 

They have also another sort fof money] which is as cur- 
rent among them, but of far less value ; and this is made 
of the Cockle shell, hruke Into small bits with rough 
edgesL drill’d througii In the same manner as Beads ; and 
this they cull Boenoke, and use it as the Teak. 

Beverley, Virginia, 111. f 46. 

Roanoke ChVlb. Hee Mieraptrrua, I. 

roan-tree (ron'tre), w. [< roan*<^ + tree.] Same 
as rowan-tree. 

A branch of the roan-tree Is still considered good against 
evil Influences In the Ilighlands of Hootlaud and Wmes. 

Sir T. Vick Isauder. 

roapy, «. See ropy. 

roar (rdr), v. [Earlv mod. E. rore ; < ME. rorva, 
rooreti, raren, < AS. rdrian, roar, wail, lament, 
== MLG. raren, reren, LG. reren =; OHG, rerev, 
MUG. r^en, G. rohren, bellow^; an imitative 
word, a reduplication of V t'w, Skt. rd, bark ; 
cf. L. tatrare, bark.3 I. ivirans. 1, To cry 
with a full, loud, continued sound ; bellow, as 
a beast. 

Will a Hon roar In the forest when he bath no prey? 

Amos Hi. 4. 


lie rmneth to the car)>eiiti'rcs hmis, 

And sttllc he sUuit uiuh^r the shot wyndow. 

Chaueer, M filer’s Tale, 1. 5l)8. 
II7/I. Rome shall remedy this. 

IFar. Uoam thither, then. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Hi. l. 61. 


2. To wander; ramble; rove; walk or move 
about from place to place without any certain 
piiriiose or alreetioii. 

Ac he may reiine in arreroge, and rowme so fro home, 
And as a reiuyed cattyf recchciesly gon abouto. 

Piers Ploinnan (BX xi. 126. 
rp and down and side and slant they roamed. 

M. Artiocd, Balder Dead. 


ae ftHL 2. Itove, Wander, etc. Hee ramble. 

iL traits. To range; wander over; as, to 
roam ilie w'oods. 


My Imagination would conjure up all that 1 had heard 
or read of (hit w atery world beneath me ; of the flnny herds 
that rtmn its fathomless valleys. 

Irving, .Sketch-Book, p. 19. 


2. To cry aloud, as in distress or anger. 

He bygan benodlcite with a bolke, and his brest knocked, 
And roxed and rored. Piers Plowman (BX v. 308. 

1 am feeble and sore broken ; I have roared by reason of 
the distiuietness of my heart. Ps. xxxylH. 8. 

If you wlnna rook him, you may let him rair. 

Burd Ellen and Young Tanuane (Child’s Ballads, T. 272X 

3. To make a loud, continued, confused sound, 
as winds, waves, a multitude of people shout- 
ing together, etc. ; give out a full, deep sound; 
resound. 

Whan It was day he brogbte him to the halle. 

That roreth of the crying mid the soun. 

Chaueer, Knight’s TSle, 1. 2028. 
Ill' Atlantic billows roared. Cowper, The Castaway. 
Down all the rocks the torrents roar, 

G'er the black waves Inoemant driven. 

iSSrafi; MarmloD, U., Int. 

4. To laugh out loudly and continuously ; guf- 
faw. 


And to bear Philip roar with laoflttir 1 . . , Toaiolglri 
have heard him from the ObeUriTtothe Holla. 

Thadhwav» Philiiv sxlli. 


5t. To behave in a riotous and buUying man- 
ner. [Old London slang.] 


The galhmt roares; roaren drinke oothes and gaU. 

Dekker, Londona Tempe. 


6. To make a loud noise in breathing, as horses 
in a specific disease. See roaring, n,, 2. 


Cox’s most roomy fly, the mouldy green ona in which he 
insists on putting the roqring gray horBe. 

Thackeray, Sketches, etc., In London, A Night’s Pleaaora 1< 
»8yn. 1 and 8. To bawl, howl, yell.-- 8. To boom, re- 
sound, thunder, peoL 

n. trans. To cry aloud; proclaim with loud 
noise; utter in a roar; shout: as, to roar out 
one^s name. 


And that engenders thunder In his breast. 

And makes him roar those accusations forth. 

NAok., 1 Hen. VI., ULL 40. 
roar {tot), n. [< ME. rote, rar, < AS. gerd/r, < 
rdrian, roar: see roar, v.] 1. A full, loud, and 
deep cry, as of the larger beasts. 

It was the roar 
Of a whole herd of Hons. 

Shak., Tempest, IL 1. 815. 

The great creature la mastiff] does nothing but stand 
still . . . and roar — yes, roar; along, seriouaremonstra- 
tive roar. Dr. J. Brawn, Bab. 

2. A loud, continued, confused sound ; a clam- 
or; tumult; uproar. 

Why nyl I make at ones riche and pore 

To have ynough to done or that she go? 

Why nyl 1 bryiige al Troie upon a roref 

Chaueer, Trollus, v. 45. 
If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, all» them. 

Shak., Tempest, L 2. 2. 
1 hear the far-off curfeu sound, 

Over some wlde-waier’d shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

MilUm, II Pensorosob 1. 76. 

Arm ! arm ! It is-— it Is— the cannon’s opening roar! 

Byron, Chllde Haxmd, iU. 22. 

3. The loud, impassioned cry of a person in 
distress, pain, anger, or the like; also, a bois- 
terous outcry of joy or mirth: as, a roar of 
laughter. 

Where be your gibes now ? . . . your flashes of merri- 
ment, that were wont to set the table on a roar? 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 211. 

Htaniford gave a sort of roar of grief and pain to know 
how her heart must have iieuii wrung before she could 
come to this. Umeells, The lAdy of the Aroostook, xxvi. 


roarer (ror'dr), n. One who or that which roai s. 

Oon. Nay, good, bo patient. 

Boats. When tho sea is. Hence! What care theae 
roarers for the name of king? Shak., Tempest, L 1. 18. 

Bpeolfloslly— (at) A noisy, riotous iierson: a roaring boy 
or girl. See roaring, p. a. [Old London slang.] 

O strange ! 

A lady to turn roarer, and break glasses I 

Massinger, Renegade, L & 

A Gallant all In scarlet, ... a brave man, in a long 
horsemans Coat (or gown rather) down to his heels, daub’d 
thicko with gold liHCO ; a huge Feather in his spaimled 
hat, a Lock to his slioulders playing with the WInde, a 
Hteeletto hanging at his girdle ; Bolt and Sword embra- 
cing his body; and the ring of Bells you heare are hia 
ghigliiig Cathern-wheele spurs. He presently lays: “1 
am a man of tho Hword, a Batioon (iallant, one of your 
Dammees, a bouncing Boy, a kicker of Bawde% a tyraut 
over I’uncks, a terrour to Fencers, a mewer of Pliure^ a 
Jeerer of Pouts, a gallon-pot flitigor— in ruaged Enguah, a 
Roarer.” The Wandering Jew (1940), 

(5) Gne who shouts or bawls. 


The Boater Is an enemy rather terrible than dangerous. 
Be has no other qualification for a champion of contro- 
versy than a hardened front and strong voice. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 144. 
(o) A brokeu-wiiided horse. See roaring, n., 2. 

If you set him cantering, he goes on like twenty sawyers. 
I never heard but one worse roarer In my life, and that 
was a roan. George Kliot, Middlemaroh, xxlU. 

Ring-tailed roarer. Bee riim-toffed. 
roaxillg (rdr'inK)y n. [< ME. rortjnge, rarunge, 
< AS. rdrimg, verbal u. of rdrtan, roar: see 
roar, r.] 1. Aloud, deep cry, as of a lion; an 
outcry of distress, anger, applause, boisterous 
mirth, or tlie like ; loud continued sound, as of 
the billows of the sea or of a tempest. 

My roarings are poured out like the wateri. Job UL 24. 

I hear the roaring of the sea. 2'«itfigsi)ii, Oriani. 

2. A disease of horses which causes them to 
make a singular noise in breathing under exer- 
tion; the act of making the noise so oaused; 
also, this noise. The disease Is due to paralyria and 
wasting of certain laryngeal muscleiX lUniaUy of the left 
side ; this results in a narrowing of the (dottis, gtvlim rise 
to an unnatural inspiratory sound, manifested ohieffy un- 
der exertion. 


Mr. has recently operated upon two army hoftaa 

which were to have been coat for roaring. 

Sei. Amer,, K. 8., HZ. 7. 
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XOidllf (vAr'ing), p* a. fPpt. of foar» o.] 1. 
Making or ohaMteriiod by a noise or dishurb- 
ance; disorderly; riotous. 

A nuMi, roaring tlmc^ full of oxtnTaesDoo. Bumti. 
Tbat every neig wm ca*d » iboe on 
The nniUi end thee get roaring foa oo. 

Jhmu^ Tim o’ ahinter. 

2. Going briskly; highly successful. [Colloq.] 

People who oin ifford to imother tbemeelves In roeee 
like tbU muet be driving e roaring trade. 

W, E.Norri»t Mim Shifto^ xxv. 

F^Htig boyst, roaring ladst, ewaiKerera ; rufflene : 
eleiig namee epplie^ about the buglnniug of the seven* 
teenth century, to the noisy, riotous ruisterera who in- 
fested the taverns and the streets of Ixindoii, and, in 
general, acted the port of the Mohocks of a century later. 
Roaring girU are also alluded to by the old dramatists, 
though much less frequently. 

Tber were 4 raring boyeB^ they say, 

That drunk a hogshead dry in one poor day. 

Timetf WhioOe (h' E. T. k\ p. 62. 

Shamelesse double sex'd hennaphrodites, Virago roaring 
gMM. Taylor, Works (1630). (Nareg.) 

A very nnthrlft, master Thorney ; one of the Country 
roaring Ladt; we have such, as well as the city, and as ar- 
rant nucehells as they are, though not so nimnle at tlieir 
IMTiaes of wit Ford and Dokter, Witch of Edmonton, i. 2. 

Roaring tmekls. See buoHo, i.-> Roaring Msg. (at) 
A cannon. {Narog.) 

Beates downe a fortreese like a roaring Meg. 

Whiting, Albino and Bellama (1638). {Naret.) 
(b) A kind of humming-top. HalliiceU,^Thia roaring 
fortisB. See /orty.—Tha roaring gams, curling, 
iscotch.] 

roaringly, (ror'ing-li), adv, [< roaring + 

In a roaring manner; noisily. 

Ferdinand snored roaringly from his coiled position 
among the traps. T. Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, xii. 

roaryt, See roi-y. 

roast (rost), v. [Early mod. E. also rant; < ME. 
roateUf roostm, partly (a) < A8. Croatian, gcros- 
tiany also germcian (only in glosses), roast, =r 
MD, 1>. rooatcn = MLO. roaten, L(jl. roatcn = 
OIIG. rdaUnty MHG. rwatcUy later roachUw, (i. 
roateiif roast; orig. cook on a grate or gridiron, 
< AS. ^roat (not found) = MLG. roaie, EG. 
roate = OHO. roaty roatay gridiron, MUG. roaky 
a grate, also heap of coals, glow, fire, G. roat, a 
grate, gridiron ; and jjartly (6) < OP, rostiry P. 
rtUiry dial. roflfir= Pr. rauatirssCAt. 08p. roatir 
s= It. nrroatircy roast, < OHG. rOatariy roast (as 
above). Perhaps orig. Celtic ; ef. Ir. roiatiHy a 
gridiron, roadaiwy I roast, roaty roast meat, Gael. 
rosty roiaty W. rhoatioy Bret. roatUy roast; but 
these words may from E. and P.] I. trana. 

1. To cook, dress, or prepare (meats) for eat- 
ing, originally on a grate or gridiron over or 
beneath a fire (broiling), but now by exposure 
to the direct action of dry heat (toasting). 
Koasting i» generally performed by revolving the art^le 
on a spit or a string before a hre, with a reflector or Dntcli 
oven to conctititraie the heat : in primitive c<iokery hot 
aslKHi serve a slmilnr purpose. Meat cooked over or be- 
neath a Are, on a gridiron, is now said to bo braded; and 
meat cooked in a stove- or raiige-overi, where it does not 
receive the direct action of the Are, is properly said to bo 
haked (tliough generally said to bo roaetea). 

Maistlr. the oustome welo we knawe, 

That with cure elthers euer has bene, 

How like man with his meyne awe 
To roate a lambe, and ete it dene. 

York Playe, p. 288. 

Havio fan idiotj . . . lay with his nose almost in the Are 
. . . turning the eggs as they lay in the hot embers, as if to 
confute the prov^ that ’’there goes reason to roakUng 
of eggs.” iSeott, Waverley, Uiv. 

2. To heat to excess ; heat violently. 

Roaeted in wrath and fire, . . . 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks. Shak.y Hamlet, 11. 2. 483. 


n. intnm. 1. To porfonn the act of cook- 
ing by the direct action of dry heat. 

He ooude rods, and sethe, and brolUe^ and frye. 

Chaucer, l*roL to G. T., 1. 388. 

2. To become roasted or fit for eating by exju)- 
Bure to fire ; hence, to be overheated or jiarched. 

In some places we did And 
Pye baking in the oven. 

Meat at the Are roatting. 

The Winning qf CaU$ (Child s Ballads, VII. 127X 

Tales ! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesh creep, or bite of roaeting ox 
Moan round the qilt. Tennyetm, l.acroti»s. 

roast (rdst), a. [Early mod. E. also roa/ ; < ME. 
roat, iroaty contr. pp. of roaten, roast ; see roast, 
i\] Roasted: as, roast beef; roast meat. 

PlutuB hss put me nut of commons. Yet my nose 
Smells the udteious odour of rood-beef. 

Randolph, Hey fur Honesty, Iv. 1. 

O the road beef of Old England ! 

R. Leeeridge, The Road Beef of old England. 

Roast-bSSf plant, an iris of western Fiurope. Jri» /mtu 
dieeima, whose leaves when bruised omit hii odor which, 
though very unpleasant, is ctften likeneti to that of nmst 
beef.— To ory roast moat, to betray or make known 
one’s good fortune. 

Tlie foolish beast, not able to fare well but he must cry 
road meat, . . . waxing fat and kicking in Urn fulness of 
bread. . . . would needs proclaim his good fortune to the 
world behiw. Lamb, Christ's Hospltul. 

roast (rest), M. [Early mod. E. also roat; < MK. 
roaty roost = MD. roost (OP. roat), a roast ; 
from the verb.] That which is roasted, specifi- 
cally a piece of beef; that part of a slauglit^Tod 
animal which is selected for roasting, as a sir- 
loin of beef or a shoulder of mutton. 

A fat swan lovede he best of any rood. 

Chaucer, Pn>l. to C. T., I. m 
I tell you that we have a Course of Road u coming, and 
after that some small Desert. 

N. Hailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 174. 

Cold roastt. Bee cold.— To 0VS a rib of roastt. Bee 
To rule the roast, to nave the ehief direction ut 
affairs : have the lea<l ; domineer. (The phrase Is by sollH^ 
supposed to stand for to rule the rtatd, in allusion to the 
domineering manner of n cock.1 

In cholerick bodies, Are doth govern luoste ; 

In sanguine, aire doth chiefly rule the rod. 

IHmee' Whidle{K E. T. S.), p. ll7. 
Suffolk, the new-made duke that rulen the road. 

Affcoilr., alien. \T.,i. 1. m 
In tlie Kitohin he will domitienro, and rule the rmte, in 
splght of his Master, and Curses is the very Dialect of his 
(Jailing. Hp. Earle, MlcnMHmmographie, A CiHdo'. 

To small of the roastt, to be prisoners. Narre. 

My souldiers were slnyue fast before mine owne eyes, 
Or forc'd to flie, yoelde, and etnell of the ntd, 

Mir. for Mage. 

roast-bitter (nmt'bit^fer), w. A poeiiliHr bitter 
principle contained in the crust of bn,k(Ml >»read. 
similar to that produced by the roast ing of 
other organic compounds. 

roaster (ros't^r), w. [= D. rooster = bG. roaUr 
rs G. roster y a gridiron, grate; as roast + -/o’l.] 
1. On© who or that which roasts^ as, it meat- 
roaater. — 2. Hpecifioally, the fiiiisliiiig-funiace 
in the Leblanc process of niuking ball-sodn. 
It is a large reverberatory of brickwork, with a dutaeh- 
able casing of iron plates held in place by upright iron 
binders and tighteiiing-nHlB. 

3. A i>ig or other animal or articles fit for roast- 
ing. 

Here Loolowoan presented me the thrtM; birds plucked. 

. . . The two reoiferf we planted carefully oil Hplis Iwforo 
a sultry spot of the fire. 

T. Winlhrop, Canoe and Saddle, vlii. 

When we keep a roader of the sucking pigs, we ciioose, 
and praise at table most, the favourito of its mother. 

R. D. Blaekmore, Lorua D(N)rie, 1. 


the Ftre^ In the Xer. • . . And Indeed this Is a veiy sweet 
and pleasing Itaod. Beverley, Virginia (1706X iU. q 16. 

rOMtlng-fornaoe Qrds'ting-fir'nas), ». Any 
furnace in which the operation of roasting is 
performed. See roast, v, f., 4. 
roasting-lronf (ros^ting-i^^^m), n. [< ME. 
roatynge-urne,'] Same as rmat-^iron, 
roasting-jRCk (rds'ting-jak), u. [< roasting + 
jffcArt.] An apparatua for turning the spit on 
which meat is roasUHl before an open fii‘(\ See 
smoke-Javk* 

roasting-kiln (ros'ting-kil), n, A kiln used in 
roasting ores. 

TOasting-OYen (ros'ting-uv^n), »i. An oven in 
which any substance is roasted; specifically, 
in metal. y an oven for roasting or calcining ores, 
the purpose being to expel sulphur, arsenic, 
etc., by the action of heat, which volatilizes 
these Hiibstances. Also called ore-calcining fur- 
nace and roasting-furnace. 
roast-ironf (rost'i'^cm), «. [Early tno<i. E. rosi- 
iron ; < ME. roaty ren, roafyryn ; < roast -f iron.] 
A gridiron. (*ath. Ang.y p. IU2. 

Item, J. rode iren witli vlj. staves and J. foldyiig stele of 
silver, wuiynglxxilj. uiices. Radon Lettere, 1. 468. 

roast-Btall (rOst'stfil), n. A peculiar form of 
roasting- furnace, built in compartments or 
stalls open in front, with flues running up the 
wall at the back for the purpose of creating a 
draft : used at Maiisfeld in I^ussia. iron ores are 
also sometimuH calcined between closed walls In stull-like 
cluuiilMtrs open In frnut If cluscd In fiont, these olMim- 
bars would more jtropcrly be cnllcil kiltui. 
roatt, r. See rote'l. 

rob^ (rob), r. ; prel . and pp. robbed, ppr. rob- 
bing. [< ME. robben, < DE. robber, rober = Hp. 
roltar = Pg. roubar = It. rubare, < ML. raubarv, 
rob, steal, plunder, < OHG. roitbon, MHG. rou- 
ben, G. rauben = OH. rohhon = AS. redflan, E. 
reare = Goth, bi-raubon, rob, bereave: see 
reat'Cy of which rob is tlins a doublet, derive*! 
through (.)F. and ML. from the OHG. cognate 
of the E. reave. (Jf. robe.] I, trana. If. To 
steal ; take away unlawfully. 

That our fi>8, with no faiilshcd Iti tlio fygbt tynic, 

Bese not our Cltd, our scluyu to nyiic, 

Nc not oiirryohcs, nc our ryi gralys. 

Dedmetumof 'tVoy (E. E. T. S.k 1. 6*26f». 
An empty casket, where the Jewel of life 
By some damn'd hand was rohl/d uiid ta'en away. 

Shak., K. .lohii, V. I. 41. 

2. To )>lund(>r or strip by force or violence; 
strip or deprive of somelbitig by stealing; de- 
prive unlawfully; commit robbery upon. See 
robbery. 

To CKHsoiir the kyngo do (.'ent (?h viiidcrs, that hadde herde 
tydiiigus Uiat the salanus com roltbingc the controy. 

Merlin (H. K. T. ».), 11. 288. 

Rtdf not the poor, because he Is |Nior . I*njv. xxll. 22. 

Like a thief, to come to rob niy grounds. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 10. 86. 

3. To lieprive. 

This concern for fiituritliw robe us of all the ease and 
the advantagiw which might arise from u proper and dis- 
creet use of the present moment. 

Hp. Atterbury, Hcrmoiis, 11. xxll. 

I care not. Fortune, what you me deny : 

Vou cannot rob me at tree Nature's grace. 

Thummm, Castle of Indolence, 11. 3. 

4. To carry away ; ravish. [Rare*.] 

The eyes of all, allur'd with close delight, 

And hearts quite roMted with so glorious sight. 

Speneer, K. 1^., IV. iv. 16. 

5. To hinder; prevent. [Rart*.] 

Whst is thy sentence then but speechless death, 

Which robe my tongue from breathing native breath? 

Shak., Rich. II., 1. a. 173. 


He ohakos with cold — you stir the fire and strive 
To moke a Uaae— that 'a roaeting him alive. 

Cou/per, Converaatton, U 884. 

3. To dry and parch by exposure to heat: as, 
to roast coffee* 

The fruit of it not scabby, roded drle. 

PaXtadiuM, Husbondrie (E. E. T. B.), p. 4. 

4. In metal.j to heat with access of air. The 
objects of routing substances are various: (a) to expel 
from them something which can be separated by heat 
alone, u when calaraln (carbonate of Mnc) is routed 
in order to expel the oarbonio acid : (6) to expel some 
Ingredient capable of being got rid of 1w the agency of 
heat and air, oxygen being substituted for the material 
thus expelled, u when sulphnret of lead is routed to ex- 
pel the sulphur ; (e) to raiu to a higher stage of oxidation, 
u when tap-cinder (silicate of the protoxid of iron) is 
roasted in order to convert it into a silicate of the peroxid. 
See eoMnafion. 

5. To expose (a person) to scathing ridicule 
or Jesting, as by a company of persons, or for 
the amusement of a company. [Slang.] 

^^On bishop Attarbuiy’s roading lord Coningsby about 
the tonlok of being prlut-rldden. 

Bp, Jaurkfurpy Rpist. O o rreepondence^ II. 417. ihaXkam.) 
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BUnd roaster, a fomsce for completing the routing of 
the sodium sulphate in the baH-sodu process, in which 
the sulphate Is confined in a chamber or large muffle, and 
the hydrochloric acid set free In the process is ccmducted 
away by itself. Instead of mixing with Die air and the 
gases ox combuatlon in the chimney. 

roaster-slag (rds't^r-slsg), n. Slag from the 
fifth stage of the English copper-smelting pro- 
cess, wmch consists in the calcination of the 
so-called white metal, and the product of which 
is blister-copper and roastcr-sla^. 

(rosHing-siFin-d^r), ft. A 
furnace for roasting ores, for amal|;^mation, 
lixiviation, or smelting, which is provided with 
a revolving cylindrical charabiT in which the 
roasting takes place. The niime is chiefly 
used with reference to the particular furnace 
invented by W. Brttckner. 

roasting-sar (ros^ing-Sr), n. An ear of maize 


or Indian com in the gr^u and milky state, 
and fit for roasting. [Colloq., U. S.] 

They [the IndiansJ delight much to feed on BookHmg- 
can: llud is, the Indian com. gathered green and mflly, 
before It Is grown to its full bigness, and routed before 


6. In metaUmininpy to remove ore from (a mine) 
with a view to immediate pnjfil rather than 
to the permanent safety anil development of 
the property. — 7. In coal-mining, to (?ut away 
or reduce in size, as the pillars of coal left for 
the support of the mine— Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, taking what is duo one person to utisfv the clslro 
of another ; ucrifleing one interest for the auvaiicemont 
of another. 


By robbing Peter ho paul Paul , . . . and hoped to catch 
larks if ever the heavens should fall. 

IJrquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 11. 
•SpB. 8 and A To despoil, fleece. Bee pUlage, n. 

H, intrana. To commit robbeiy. 

1 am accursed to rob in that thief s company. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., II. 2. 10. 
Of Highway-EIophants at Ceylan, 

That ntb in Clans, like Men o' th Highland. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shephard. 

rob^ (rob), n, [< P. rob, < 8p. rob. arrope ss Pg. 
robe, arrobe = It. ro6, robho, < Ar. robh, Pei*s. 
rtihh. inspissated juice, syrup, fruit-jelly,] Th© 
inspissated juice of ripe fruit, mixed with honey 
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robfai 


or sugar to the eonsistence of a conserve : a con- 
serve of fruit. [Now prov. Eng. and pharma- 
ceutical.] 

The HtHf IniarKin, lidb of Rf hen)— that Ik, the Jiiyce of 
the Iwrrit'N iMiyled with b thin) part or Honiewhat luoro 
of Sutcar udded unto it, till It liecoiiif thick, . . . Ik . . . 
prcfifmnl before the mw berrleK tIicniHelveB. 

Vrnner^ Via liectH ud Vltuiii l.oiiK>im (I«.'t7), p. Id7. 

The InfiJHlon and iMicortion . . paMHeth Into a Jelly, 
Dcfriitiirn, Hafw ttoh extracit wliicli contuin all the virt.ii«M 
of the Itifiiaion or Decoction freed onlv frf>rn Wiiiie of the 
watery parta. Arhvthiutt, AiimentH, 111. v. % 7. 

robalo (r<»b'a-lo), V. [S|J. rdhttlu = Pg. rohalo 
ssz ('lit. Iloharro^ n HhIi ciilicd ; said to }>o < L. 
lahntffj fahroHji (Jr. n fish, tlio spu-wolf; 

BOO Lahraj:.} A fish of llio goiiiis iUnfropomuH^ 
roproHoiitod by many sjiocios in tropical Araor- 
ica. C. utufrnirfMliM Jk abundant in the West Indian and 
adjacent watera. it Ih a lara*' and Inifkirtant food-hahiOf 
a allvory color, Ki'ecnlKh alatve, with Ntmrp black lateral 
line, duaky dor-Mal and caudal tliiM, the other Huh ycllowlih. 
Heo cut under VfutmjHmtm, 

rob-altar (rob'al ijirj, «. f< roh^, v., + obj. 

A plurMlorio* of what is coiiseoratod or 

Hticrod. 

*' will a man rob (hal?" . . . Ilut, alas t what law can 
be Klveii to ntthultarnf Jittv. T. AdainM, Worka, I. 17U. 

roband (rob'iindj, h. Hiutk^ as rohhin^. 

All liandH were . . . kept on deck hour after hour in a 
drencldiiK rain, . . . nick I n^ old rope to pleeea, or laying 
up gfiMkcla and n/imiuh. 

Jt. II. Dana, Heforo the Mait, p. 106. 

robber (roh'(^r), n. t< ME. robtier, robhvrc^roJ)- 
him ., carl i or robbtmr, robbvour^ < OF. robvor, 
rubbrnr, robno’ = Sp. robarlor = T*g. roubador = 
It. rubatorv, < Mlj.*/v/M7>fi/or, robatf»r, < raubarti, 
rob: HP(* rob^. Doublet of rcavrr ] One who 
robs; ono who conimitH a robbery; in a looser 
sonso, ono who takoH that to which he has no 
right; on(» who Htoals, idundoi'H, or strips by 
violonco and wrong. 

JiofffHturn and rouera that rlc.hc tnen dUpollen. 

IStra Plomnan (V), xiv. 6«. 

The BandltH, whieli are the murdering robben upon the 
Al|>eM, and many placen of Italy. Coryat, C^ruditlea, I. 141. 

Robber oouncu or svnod. same hh Latrodnium, 2. 
» Byn. IbMtrr, Thit[f, JHJiOTrr, FrrvbMder, Marauder, Drig- 
ana, Itandit, Pirate, dejiredutor, dcHiadler, rlHer, highway- 
mail, fiMilpad. (See jdUagr, n.) A thief takea other iHXiple'a 
property without thetr kimwledge ; a roMter takoa it open* 
ly, wliuuier or not reHlKtance Ih offered : in a luoicr aenge, 
thief Ik often applied hi one who taken a atuull amount^ 
and rttbber hi one wtio UikeH a large amount A pQferer 
tukcH very Kinall amounta by aD'aith. A freetmier and a 
maraiuier rove about, i‘ohldrig and nliinderiiig : the word 
freeboitter empluiKlxoM the fact that the man heliM him* 
self at IiIm pleaMiire, while Marauder auggeata the fowl, in* 
cofiveniciiee, fright, or diHtreHH finalueed. A tnrif/aiul or 
ItandU in oiuMif an organlwHl hiuid of outlaws and rohliers, 
espeeially in certtdn count rien long known ns infested with 
such hands ; tHuuiit Ih rather a ]>uctic or elevated word : 
brigand Is more eoniiiion in imise. A }nrate Is a brigiuia 
of the sea. All these words have considerable extenaioii 
hy iiietonymy or hyperbole. 

rODber-enrab (robVr-krab), n. A hermit-cTab; 
a incinbor of tlio family Vatturidm, especially 
liinjufi loiro: so called from its habit of stealing 
coc.oaiiuts. Hee cut under palm -erab, 
robber-lly (rob'i'u’-Jli), u. Any dipterous insect 
of t he fiiiTii ly ANiHda\ They are large swift flies wtUi 
strong prolKiBois, amt prey uisiii other liisects. They are 
also eaflod bornet’diee and hawk-fiUe. The term rubber^ 
Jig is taken direct fniiii the Dunimii rauItJUege. See euta 
under Amlm, luiirk jig, and J*rmnaehus. 
robber-gtlll (Pob''(*r-gulj, n. The skua, or other 
jllger. Hi*e Lcstridimr, Lfstris. 
robbery (rob'6r-i), n.; jil. roblteries (-iz). {< 
^ME. robbvriv, robrtj, robrritu < OF, roberie, roft^ 
*berio, robbery, < robbery rob: see rolA. Cf. 
reaver If. ^ The act or practici^ of robbing; a 
dtindering; a pillaging; a taking away by vio- 
ence, wroiif?, or oppn^ssion ; the act of unjust- 
ly and forcibly depriving one of anything; 
specifically, in lair, the fidonious anil forcible 
taking of the property of another from his per- 
son, or in his prestuiee, against his will, by vio- 
lence or by putting him in fear ( IVhartoii), it 
la a more sorious offense than larceny, by reason of the ele* 
inunt of force or fear entering Into It. 

Thievim for their robbery have authority 

When judges steal themselves. 

JShnk., M. for M., II. 2. 176. 

Highway robbery, robbeiy oommitteil In or near a high- 
way. At (*ommoii law no other robbery was punishable 
with death. <= Byu. liepredatlon, spoliation, despoilment 
See nibtier. 

robbiu^ (rob'in ), w. [Also roband; appar. contr. 
of rope^band, I ii sense 2 appar. of same origin.] 
1. A short piece of spun-yam, rope-yarn, or 
sennit, used to fasten tlie head of a sail to the 
yard or galT by passing several turns through 
tlu' eyelet-hole in the sail and around the jack- 
stay. — 2. The spring of a carriage. Simmondft. 
robbin*^ (rob'in), w. [< F. robin ; appar. of E. 
Ind. origin.] In eom., the package in which 


Ceylonese and other dry goods, as pepper, are 
imported. The Malabar robbin of rice weighs 
84 pounds. Simmonds. 

robbin^ (rob'in), n. An occasional spelling of 
robin^. 

rob-Dayyt, n. Bee rofho-Davy. 
robe^ (r^), n, [< ME. rofWy roohey < OP. robe, 
robbe., reube, P. rolte, a robe, = Pr. rauba 3 = Cat. 
roba ss Si>. rofia = Pg. roupa = It. roba, dress, 
merchanuise, goods, < ML. rauba, spoil, < OHG. 
roub, robbery, breakage, MH<i. roVp, robbery, 
booty, siK>il, |^rmeut,U. raub = 1). roof as OB. 
rof ss AB. rety\ spoil, clothing, as Icel. raif, 
spoil: see rctrf and reave. Of. ro&i.] 1. A 
gown or long loose garment worn over other 
dress; a gown or dross of a rich, flowing, or 
elegant stylo or make. 

A wonimaii worthell yelothed, . . . 

Hire robe waa ful riche of red scarlet engrejmed. 

With ribatiei of red guide and of riche stonoa. 

PierH Pltmnnan (BX 11. IB. 

2. An official vestment; a flowing garment 
symbolizing honor, dignity, or authority. 

The robM of a Judge do not add to his virtue; the ohief- 
eat ornament of kings la Jiiatlce. 

Hooker, Kitcles. Polity, vii. 20. 

Thou aholt take the garments, and nut upon Aaron the 
coat, and Uie tube of the ephod, and the ephod. 

Ex. xxlx. 6. 

I am aorry one I esteemed ever the first of his robe sliould 
ao utidoHorvedly ataln me. Penn, To Dr. Tillotaon. 

3. Any garment; apparel in general; dress; 
costiiine. 

Bion. Petruchlo Is coming In a new hat and an old Jer- 
kim a pair of old breeches thrice turned. . . . 

Tra. I To Petruoliio.] Heo not your bride in these uii- 
revereiit robea. Shak., T. of the H., iil. 2. 114. 

Hay, have you got no armour on 7 
Have yon no tinder robe of steel? 

Duel qf Wharton and Stuart (CliUil s liallads. VIII. 262X 

4. Hence, that which covors or invests; some- 
thing resembling or suggesting a robe. 

Shu tore the asiire rolte of night. 

And sot the starH of glory there. 

Drake, The American Flog. 

Another fcottage] wore 
A close*sol rtibn of Jasmine wiwii with stars. 

Tennymn, Aylmer’s Field. 

5. A woman’s gown of any cut or fabric, with 
trimmings, usually in the form of bands or bor- 
ders, wovun In or embroidered on the material. 
[Trade and dressmakers’ term.] — 6 , A dressed 
skin or pelt: first applied to that of the Amer- 
ican bison, but now t^ that of any animal when 
used for a carriage- or sleigb-nig, and by ex- 
tension to any protecting wrap used in driving: 
as, a linen lap-ro/>c. [IT. 8 .] 

I'he lange and roomy sleigh decked with buffalo, black 
bear, and lynx robea. 

The Upfier Ten TIumaand, p. 4. {Bartleti.) 

Under the head of robea was Included all [buffalo] cow 
skins iakon during the nmper season, from one year old 
iipwanl, and all bull skins from one to three years old. 
Bull skins OYOT three years of age were classed as hides, 
and while thwbost of them were ffnally tanned and used 
as robea tlie really poor ones were eonverled Into leather. 
W. T. Htimaday, HiiiiUiNoiilaii Eeiiort, 1887, 11. 448. 

7. The largest and strongest tobacco-leaves, 
which are used as covers for the thicker kinds 
of pigtail. [U. 8 ,] — 8 . Eccleit., specifically, the 
early chasuble, a largo garment covering the 
body. CompBire garment, 2. — 9. ;>/. (Garments 
of state or ceremony, forming together an en- 
tire costume. Thus, coronation nihes may include all 
the garments worn by a prince at the time of his corona- 
tion, and always inoiude tlie outer or decorative pieces, 
as the dalmatic, the mantle, etc.— Guarded robef. See 
miant— Master of tbe robee, an Otneer in the royal 
household of Great Britain charged with ordering the sov* 
erolgu’s robes, and having several oflloers under him, as a 
clerk of the robes, wardrobe-keepers. eU;. Under a queen 
this office la performed by a lady, designated mtsfrww qfthe 
robea, who holds the highest rank among the ladles Ih the 
service of the queen.— jPadk Of robOB, ten robes of buf- 
falo-hide packed together for transportation to market 
[U. 8.1— no robe, or the long robe, the legal profes- 
sion : OK, geiitlemoii of the long robe. 

Far be It from any Man’s Thought to say there are not 
Men of strict Integrity of the Jamg Robe., thu’ It Is not 
every Body’s good Fortune to meet with them. 

iSlaefe, Grief A la-Mode, Pref. 

Rich advocates, and other gentlemen of the robe. 

MaUey, Dutch Republic, I. 877. 

robe^ (rSb), t^.; pret. and pp. robed, ppr, robing. 
[< ME. roftm; «.] I. tratta. 1 . Topui 

a rube on ; cdothe in a robe ; especially, to clothe 
magnificently or ceremoniously: as, to robe a 
sovereign for a coronation. 

Thou robed man of Justice^ take thy place. 

Shak., Lear, ilL 6. 88. 

2. To clothe or dress in general. 

Thus robid In masett, ioh romede a-bonte. 

Piare Plowman (C), xi. l. 


Here and tharo a tell Booteh fir, eomptetebrvuhid In 
B. Twfjlor, Northom Ttevel, p. 117« 


Tbe dms have robed their slender spray 
With fuU-blown flower and embryo leal. 

0. IF. Boimae, Spring bM Come. 


n. inirans. To put on a robe or robes ; as- 
sume official vestments: as, the judges are 
robing; the cler^ robed in the vestry, 
robe^ (r6b), n. An abbreviation of arroba, 
robe-de-chambre (rob-d^-shom'br), n. [F. : 
robe, robe; de, of; chamhre, chamber.] 1. A 
dressing-gown or morning dressj whether for 
men or for women — the exact signification vail- 
ing with the fashion and habits of the day. — 2t. 
A dress cut in a certain negligee style : thus, a 
robe-de-chambre is mention^ as worn at a paiiy 
in 1732. 

robe-maker (rob'm&^k^^r), n. A maker of offi- 
cial robes, as for clergymen, university dignita- 
ries, and others. 

The modern Anglican rochet la sleeveless, the bulbous 
sleeves having been wholly detached from it by the Caro- 
line tailors or mfba-makera. Lee, Eccles. Gloss. , p. 836. 


roberd (rob'^rd ), n. [A f amili ar use of Jtoberd, 
a form of the personal name Hotair t. Cf. robiu^, 
robinet"} The ohafiluch. Also robinet. 
Boberdsmant, Bee HoberUman. 
robert (rob'firt), n. Same as berb-roherU 
Bobertmant, Same as Jtoberteman. 

Bobertsmant, Boberdsmant (rob 'Ms-man, 

rob'Mlz-man), w. [Also Hobartsman, Hob^t- 
man; ME. roberdeeman (also Hoberdes knave), 
supposed to be so called because regarded or 
feigned to be one of Kobin (Robert) Hood’s 
men.] A bold, stout robber or night thief. 


Robartea men, or Htiberdamen, were a set of lawless vaga- 
iKinds, notorious for their outrages when Pierce Plowman 
WHS written. . . . The statute of Kilward the I'hird (an. 
rug. fi, c. xiv.) sputdilea divers maiiduiightcrs. felonien^ 
and robberies, (lone by people that be called Roberdaomen. 
Wastours, aim drawlatchea.” And the statute of Bichsra 
the Second (an. reg. 7, c. v.) ordainH that the statute of 
King Edwartl concerning Roberdemnen and Drawlacches 
shall be rigonmsly observed. Sir F.dword Coke (Instit Hi. 
197.)ntippt>ses them to have been originally the followers 
of Robin Hood in the reign of Richoi'd the First. See 
Blockstone’s (^omin., K. iv. ch. 17. 

T. Warh^ Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840), II. 94, 95. 


Roberts's pelvis. Bee pclvitt. 

BobervaUian (rob-^r-val'i-an), a. Pertaining 
to Q, P. de Koborval (1602-^5), a noted French 
mathematician. —Robervallian line, a curve of infi- 
nite length but of finite area. 

Boberval's balance. Bee balance. 

roberycht, n. A Middle English form of rubt'ic. 
Halliwell. 

robin^ (rob'in), w. [Short for rohin-redbreoift, 
early mod. E, robwt redbrest, < ME. *robin red- 
breast, robinet redbrest, in which the first ele- 
ment was orig. a qiiasi-propcr name, Hohin. < 
OF. Hohin, Robin (a name also given to the 
sheep), a familiar dim. of Hohert, Robert (a 
name early known in England, as that of the 
oldest son of William I.), = Sp. l*g. It. Hoberto, 
also Hmierio (> E. Rupert), \ OmG. Huodpert, 
MHG. d.Humecht, lit. ‘fame-bright,’ illustrious 
in fame, < OHG. mod (= AS. *hr6th- (in uroiier 
name Hrothgar s= G. Rudiger, > ult. E. Roger : 
see Roger) = Icel. hrdthr, praise, fame, s Goth. 
*hrbth, in hrbtheige, victorious, triumphant) + 
perht, peraht, MHG. berht = E. bright^ : see 
hrighi^.] 1. A small sylviliie bird of Europe, 
Krtfthams mhe- 
cula, more fully 
called robin-red- 
breast, and also 
redbreast, robin- 
et, and ruddock. 

It Is more like a 
warbler than like a 
thrush, only almut 
64 inches long and 
9 in extent of wings ; 
the upper parts are 
olive-green ; the fore- 
head, aides of the 
head, front of the 
neck, and fore part 
of the breast are yel- 
lowish-red (whence 
the name reabreaM). 

It is an abundant Roliin-re<lbreaKt(i!>:yr*/?riw rNS^in/a). 
and familiar British 

bird, widely distributed In other parta of the Palearotio 
region, llie song is rich, mellow, and finely modulated. 
The nest Is placed on the ground, in herbage or mosi^ 
generally nnuer a hedge or bush. The em are usually 
flvo or six in number, pinkish-white freckled with pur- 
plish-red. This robin is a common figure in BngUali 
nursery tales and folk-lore. 



Alt thou the bird whom Man loves beat, 

The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 

Our little English Robin I 

Wordeworlh, Redbreast Chasing the BtttteiSy» 


robonolu 


A itniiM world wImto' th» tMn wii a little domeitio 
bird tlietledet t«bj& Ineteed of e greet fidgety, Jerky* 
wbooping thrash. 0. W. a<dme». Old Vol. ofUte, p. 172. 

2, The red-breasted or migratory thmsh of 
North Amerioat Turdus migratorim or Merula 
migratoria^ one of the most abundant and fa- 



American KoMn {Merula mtsrratrria). 

miliar of North American birds : bo called from 
the reddish-brown color of the under puris, 
which, however, is very different, both in hue 
and in exttmt, from that of the European red- 
breast. This robiu Is 10 Inches Ioiik and 16 In extent of 
wings. The upper parts are slate-ooUir with an olive 
shade; most of the under parts are chestnut red; tlie 
vunt'feathers are white, with dusky markings ; the head Is 
hlack, witli white marks about the eyes and white streaks 
on the throat; and the tail is blackish, usually marked 
with white at the ends of the outer feathera The bill is 
mostly yellow. The robin inhabils the whole of North 
America ; it is migratory, feeds on insects, worms, berries, 
and other fniits, and breeds at large throughout its range, 
building a large strong nest of hay and mu<l on a lauigh, 
and laying from four to six unifonn greenish-blue eggs, 
11 Inches lung by 1 inch brood. Also, familiarly, rabiiir 
redbreatt. 

3. With a qualifyiuff term, one of inimorouH 
warbler-likft or thrush-likt^ birdB, more or less 
nearly related to or resembling either of the 
foregoing: as, the blue-throated robin. (Bee 
CyanecuUif and cut under hluethroat.) Home of 
these terms arc buok'iiames^ others are casual transfers of 
the word rodfn by Kngllsh residents in various parts of the 
world, especially India and Australia. In the latter region 


world, especially India and Australia. In the latter region 
are vaiious flycatchers (if useicapida!!) of the gmuBPetraaca 
and its Bubdi visions, some of which are ctuled robiwi. as 
the scarlet’brcasted, P. multicolor, peculiar to Norfolk 
Island. Home of the Astatic chats of the genus /Vatin- 
eoln are known as Indian rtthins; these are related to the 
British whinohat and stcmochat^ and do not particularly 
resemble the true robin of England. Others, recently sepa- 
rated genorically under the name ErythnnnuUu, inhabit 
Java, Sumatra, iHirneo, and otlier islands of the same «m)< 
geographical region, and resemble the true robin, os IS. 
dumtioria and FI. mucUeri, The rod-breasted flycatcher, 
Muscioapa (Srythrtwterna) paroa, which ranges from cen- 
tral Burope into India, bears a striking resemblance to the 
true robin. Among other Indian robins, Irmscly so called, 
may be noted one sometimes speclfled as the vtafer-robin. 
This is a flycatcher, Xanlhnpyipa fuliaiwma, originally de- 


TOUn-aoeantor (rob'in-ak-sen'tqr), m. A small 
sylvime bird of Asia, AecenUvr mheeulaideH : au 
occasional book-name, translutiuij: the suecific 
designation bestowed by Moon* in 18r)4 from 
Hodgson’s MSB. This bird belongs to the same ge- 
nus as the common hed|p-8tmrrow of EumiH?, A. modu- 
larif, but resembles the British rubin in the color of the 
breast. It inhabits the Himalayas and soutliward, Cash- 
mere, Slkhim, etc. 

robin-breast (rob'in-brest), w. The robiu- 
Buipe, or red-breasted sandpiper. 

robm-dlpper (njb'iii-dit)^6r), M. The bufDe, or 
biifflo-headed duck. [New Eng.] 

robinet (rob'in-et), n. [< ME. rohinvt^ a elmf- 
flneh, < OF. Itohinet^ ‘little Kobhi,* dim. of 
HohiUt Robin; as a common noun, OF. rohinci, 
a pipkin, tap, cock, F. robinet, a tup, cock.] 1. 
A chaffinch. Also roberd. Cath. Anij., p. 1110.— 
2. A little robin. See rohin^, 1 . l^rayton, Muhch* 
Elysium, viii. — 3. A tap or faucet. — 4t. A mil- 
itary engine for throwing darts and stones. 
arose. 

robing (rd'bing), w. [Verbal ii. of rohe^, r.J 1. 
The act of putting on a robe or cfiTemonious 
apparel. — 2. Material for women's gowns and 
the like : a term of the eighteen! h cent iiry. — 3. 
A kind of trimming like a IIouihm* or niffle, used 
on women’s and children’s garments. l>iet. of 
NeetHmorlc. 

Robin GklOdfellOW. 1. A domestic spirit r»r 
fairy, said to be the offspring of a mortal 
woman and Oberon, king of Fairyland. iic> ih 

nualogoUM in the brownie of Hootland. It was fiotii the 
popular beltef in this spirit that Hhakspei'c’s I'liek wuk 
derived. 

2. As a general name, an elf ; a fairy. 

Kottri, or Klbaldi; such as wee 
Pugs and IIoli-gobliuB call. Their dwellingM bee 
In corners of old houses least freiniimt4}d, 

Or beneath stacks of wood : and tiieHe conuented. 
Make feureftdl nolae In Buttrles and in Dalrica ; 

R{ilnn good-fMntoon some, some call tlaun KHiiicit. 

Oeffwood, lliwrarehy of Angels, p. 

robing-room (ro'biug-rOm), w. A ro<mi when* 
robes of ceremony are put on and off ; a vest iary : 
as, the poors’ robing-room in the House of J jo rds. 

Robinia (ro-bin'i-jl), u. [NL. (Linniims, 1737), 
named after the rVjyal gardeners »t. Paris, J(*an 
Hoftin (1.5.00-1(129) and liis son Ves]>asien Jtobin; 
tlio latter introduced this genus int(» Europe*, 
under the name Psewlaeacia, in 103.5.] A ge- 
nus of leguminous trees and shriibs of tin* 
tribe Galegete, type of the subtribe Jtolmtieie: 
the locusts. It is characterised by a legume witli 
thin valves, winged on its upper margin, and by papillo' 

, naceous flowers with a broad reilexed stuiidiud, an uwl- 


scribed by Vigors in 1831 as Phrnnieura fuligimm,nxkd 
commonly catalogued as RvdieUla ful^nom (after 0. R. 
Gray); but it does not belong to the same family as the 
robin, nor t(» the same genus as the redstart It Inhabits 
the Himalayan region, and ranges widely in China and In- 
dia. It has been placed in A dUIeront genertL two of which, 
Rhyaeornio of lUanfin'd and Nymphseu* or A. O. Humc^ 
were specially framed for its reception. 

4. The robiu-siiipe or red-breasted sandpiper, 
Tringa eanutua: a clipped name among gun- 
ners. Also beaeh’-rohin. Bee 1. — 5, The 
sea-robin or red-breasted merganser, Mergus 
serrator, [Massachusetts.] — 6. In rfrAf/i., a sea- 
robin or flying-robin ; one of several kinds 
of TrigUdm. — 7. A local name of the pinflsh. 
[U. 8. j— 8. Aname variously applied (common- 
ly as port of a compound) to the herb-robert, to 
species of Lychnis, and to some other plants. 
ned robin denotes, besides the wheat-rust, the horb-robert, 
the Lyehnis diuma. etc. See ragged-robin and wUeB-robin. 
IProv. EngJ— QtfldmroM]!, the Baltimore oriole, IderM 
go/Ati/o.— QrOlind XObllL the chewink. See manih-roUin, 
and cut under PipUo. tlooal. U. S.]— Ilsgpls roUn, a 



It is oharaotertMd by raoemed flowers from the axils or 
fascicled at the older nodes, oommonly free banner-sta- 
men, blunt anthers, numerous ovules, stimcwliai rigid 
style, and usually flat and two-valvetl iuhI. It includoa 
10 genera, of which 11 are Americau, l African, 3 Aiistra- 
lasiau, and I (NesAania) of general dlHtributlou. They are 
either herbi^ shrubs, or trees, rarely shrubby climbers. 
Kor important genera, see Rtdrinia (the type), Sriihtmia, 
and Olneya. 

robin-redbreast (rob'in-rod'hrost), n. [Early 
mod, K. roftyn redbrest: sop rohin^.] 1. Bame 
as roWiil, 1. 

Rttbfm redbrrd. 

He shall be the prtiust 
The requiem masse to syiige. 

SMtan, I'hyllyp Spiwowe, 1. :«s». 

No burial this prtitty pair 
Of any man receives. 

Till Robin-red-hread piously 
Old e<ivor them with leaves. 

ChUdren in the HW (diild's Ballads, III. 1.S3). 

2. Same as rohin^, 2. — 3. Tho Ainoricaii bluo- 
bird, Siatio sinHs: an oooasioiiiil niisnonier. Boo 
tdnebird,tin(i out under Siaiia. — 4. Tho old-timo 
How stroot runnor: in allusion to tho color of 
his waistcoat. [Slang, Kng.] — Rohln-rsdbieast’B 
plnooBhlon. same as thdegnr. 
robin-mddook (rob'in-rud'ok), n. Bamo as 
robin 1. 

I>yd you ever see two niicbe little Rdnn ruddoektm 
Ho laden with broeelies? 

R. Edirartiti, lUmioii and l^ythias. 

robin-nin-in-tlie-hei^fe (rob' in -run ' in-ihg- 
licj), a. Tlio ground-ivy, S’cpefn (Uevhoma; the 
biMlstiiiAv, Galinm Apart ne ; rarely tho bind- 
woed, (■onvotvnlns sepiinn : and the 'bitterswoot, 
Solanuin Duteaniara. flVov. Fiiig.] 
robin-sandpiper (rob'iii-NaTid'pi-tK'*r), n. Bamo 
as rolnn-siHpe, 1, 

robin-snipe ( rob' j n-Huip ), H. l. Tln'vod-broast- 
odoraHh-colorcd sandpipor; tlio caniitt*orknot, 
Tringa eanutns. In plain gray plumage it> is 
also e.allod lehite rtfbin-.Hnipe. See knof^, 1. — 2. 

xxn red-breasted snipe (a) (wbieli hop, under 
red-breasted) . {New Kng. ] 
robin's-plaiftain (rob'inz-plan^'tijin). n. Hoo 
ptantainK 

robin's-rye (rob'inz-ri), n. Tin* bairoap-moHH, 
Pofgtriehinnjnmperhnnn : Hof*aliml, peruapH, as 
suggesting a miniaturo g)*ain-floId. Also rohin- 
ivheat. H<*o haireap-moss. 
robin-wheat (rol>'in-hw6t ), n. Same as robin^s- 
ryt. 

The birds are not t he only bar\'«HterR of the nretty moss 
known IIS robin-ioheut. Pojt, Sri. Mu., XXI X. 368. 

roble (I'd'!)!), n. [< H]). rohte, oak-troo, < E, 
rohnr, oak, oak-treo ; hoo robust.^ 1, In (!Jiili- 
fomitt. Olio of tho white oaks, ifuvreus tobnta, 
also oallod wetnnng oak. It is a inajestic treo 
with very widely sproading hranelioH; its W'ood 
is of littlo value except for fuel. — 2. In tho 
West Indies, riaiyiniseinm ptatystaehyum and 
tUUalpa tongisiliqua, troes yielding ship-imibfT. 
— 3. In f'ldlh a specicM of beocTi, Pagus obli- 
yua, which affords a diirabbi hai*d-wood build- 
ing-material. 

rob-O-Davyt, n. [JVob. orig. rob-of-Jkivy, ‘Da- 
vy’s syrup’ (see roP^}; Davy being a familiar 
term for a Wolshinan, and 'metheglin a Welsh 
Ti amo for m cad . ] M othegli n . 

Sherry, nor Rrb-o-JJavy here could flow, 

I'he FVeiiuh froiitinlaeke, claret, red nor white, 

Graves nor hlgh-uoiiiitry, could our hearts delight. 

Taytor'M Wurlrn (1630X (NareH.) 

roborant (rob'o-rant), a, ami n. [= F. roborant 
= Hp. Pg. It. roborante, < L. robfnran(t-)s,m)r. 
of roborare, strengthen ; see roboraU;.'] I, a. 
Tonic ; strengthening. 

U, n. A modieino that sirorigtlioiis ; atonic, 
roboratet (rob'o-rat), r. t. [< D. rohoratHH, pp. 
of roborare, Htrenc^hen (> it. roborare s= Bp. 
Pg. roborar = OF. roberer), < rohnr {rohor\ 


roberer), < rohnr (robor- 


ond cut under PipUo. 


-Ilscpls roUn, a 


dayol. See out under Copdehus. - Orfiffon rohin, the va- 
ried thrush, Twrdu»nmu»or HesporowhlansBvia.—'SM 
roblii, the scarlet tanager. [liocal, U. S.]*-BoUn red- 
brsast see n»Afn iwfArMjf.-~Bobtn*S-egSbllM,e green- 
ish blue, like that of the American roblnT egg. - Round 
robin. 8eefmoMf-rr)Afii,A.— SoaiObln. Heease-roWn.'- 
St. Lnoas roUn, Turdus or Morula etmfinU, much like bnt 
■pecifloally distinct from the common American robin, In- 
habiUng l^er California. - WatST-robln. Hee def . 3. - 
Tslloir robin, an Auatrallan bird of the genus Mopoaltria. 
robing (rob'in), n. [.^par. ult. due to the F. 
name Sobin : see rohinl^ j A trimming on the 
front of a dress. Davies. 

Several pieces of printed calico, remnants of silk, and 
such like, that . . . would serve for robins and facings. 

Riekardson, Pamela, 1. zxlx. 

YOUn^, n. Same as robbing. 


Flowering Breach cif I.ocust iKohinia PseMilarat ia). 
a, pod ; S, flower. 

shaped inflexod style terminating a stalked and many- 
oTUled ovary, and surrounding those a long sheath of ton 
diadelphouB stamena one of them partly, or at length whol- 
ly, free. Tho hranchlets and leafstalks are nearly smooth, 
bristly, or viscid-hairy. The leaves are untMinalfy pinnate 
with stipulate leaflets, and are furnished with a pair of 
bristle-snaped stipules, or of short stout spines in their 
place. The flowers are white or roso-pnrple, home in oxm- 
splonous racemes. There an* or 6 sfieelc*, 2 of thorn 
little-known Mexican trees, the others native In the south- 
ern and central llnltcd Htates. Of the latter the chief 
is R. Pssudacaeia, the common locust or false acacia, 
widely planted and naturalized In the Northern StoteiL 
also much planted In Europe, whore it presents several 
varieties. For this and other species, see loeud% i , and 
Toss-aeactu ,* also ococwk, 3. 

Robinies (rob-i-ni'o-6), n. pi. [NL. (Bentbam 
and Hooker, 1862), < Robinia + -c«.] A sub- 
tiibe of leguminous plants of the tribe OaUgese. 


strength : see Ct. corroborate.] To rive 

strenrih to; streugtbcTi : ooiirirm ; establmi. 

This Bull also relatetli to ancient prlvilcdges of popes 
and princus, bestowed utHtn her; which herein are robo- 
rated and conflrmed. 

Fuller, Hist, of Cambridge Cnlv., iL 87. 

roboration ( rob-o-nl ' shpn ), n. f = OF. rohora- 
Uon = Bji. roboraeion s= Pg. roboragdo, < ML. 
rohoratio{»-). a stTongtlitiBiBg, < L. roborare, 
strength^B : hoo roborate. Of. corroboration,] 
A 8trengtli<^idng. Jiailey,lTM. [Rare.] 
roborean (rd-bd're-iui), a. [< L. rohorciis, of 
oak (see rohoreous), + -an.] Bamo as robte^ 
reous. Hailey, 1731. [Rare.] 
robmreoUB (r9-b6'r6-UH), m [< L. roboreus, 
made of oak, < rohur, an oak; see robvst.] 
Made of oak; hence, strong. Bailey^ 1727. 
[Rare.] 


Bobnllna 

Bobnlina (ro-M-li'nft), n. [NL. (IVOrbignv, 
1826, BH a goniiM of HUpnoned (•.c])halc>podB), < L. 
robur, + ii aim. -iwa, tho term, 

with tluH author for liiH j((ai«ra of niitrrowopic 
cophalopodH.] A of forarniriifers. AIho 

callod Lampas. 

Bobnr Oaroli (ro' bf-r kar'p n). [N I^., CharJcH’H 
Oak (Hoo dof.): \i,rohui\ oaik; ML. rvm>//, ^oii. 
of f'aroluMj OuirloH: hoo rurl.] A iiow ob- 
Molotc ooiiMlolhitioij, iiilnxliicod by Halley in 
1677, between Ar^^o and (Ja*ntauruH, to vepre- 
Hont il»e royal osi,k in wliieli (Charles II. >vaH liid- 
<ion after tlie bat tle of VVoreester. 
robust (rb-biiKl';, n. (<<)F. (and F.) i'obuMv,z=: 
Hp. fV- L. rotmstu, < L. rnhuHlm^ Htronx, < 
robur, OL. rohus {robot-), liardncHH, Htroii^th, 
a hard wood, oak, an oak-tre<!; = Skt. Tobhan, 
violenee, force, < rabfi, w(*ize.l 1. Having 
or indiealiiif^ j'rea.l Hlren^Ui; ntron^; luHty; 
Hinewy ; iniiscular; aoiind; vi^oroiiH: rh, a 
robuHi boily; robtost youih ; ro/ow/ health. 

A liofHtci'oiiH Ko^iiii kiMMskod liliii down. 

Howell, U'tterH, 1. 61. 2*2. 
Purvey tlii* wurlike liorHc! dIdHt tlion liivtfBt 
With thiiiKicr IiIh rolnwt diHtciided chest? 

Ymuuj, raraphrase of Jot). 

I Niiid, "How is Mr. MurdstoimV" Hlns replied, **My 
hrother Im rttf/ttM, 1 uiii oldiKed tii you." 

iHcfceuM, David Copperfleld, xxvl. 

<Mie can only respect a rolnutt faith of this sort. 

Satvrday Itm., May, l»74, p. 074. 

2. Violent; roii^rh; nnle. 

ItonipdoviiiK iniMH 
Is liaul'd idtoiii, ill gHliaiiiry rohtutl. 

ThtmuMU, Autiiiiiii, 1. &20. 

3. IfcMpiiriti^ vi^or or Htreufi'tli: as, robmt 
ornploymenl. Imjt. Ihrt. — 4. In cool., stout; 
tliiek: as, a robust ymii] ro/iti.v/ an ten me. a flyn. 

1. Sfrotiff, JhibuMl, Liudf/, Sfurdjf, St4tlimrt, Stout, hale, 
heariy, limwiiy, lulKhty, iMiwerful. Strotw is the generic 
term uiiioiik these, and Is the most widely used in tlKU- 
rative appliuations. 6y derivation it means having tlie 
|M)wer of exerting Kieut museiilar force. PottuM MiiKKeats 
an oaken strenKth, hem^e e.ompaetneHH, UiiiKhnesH, Hound- 
ness of constitution, hloomiiiK iicalth, and k<xx 1 xixt* if 
not lai’KKeneHH of fraim*. Ltudu ciiaracbirixeM tlie kind of 
strciiKth that, one cnJoyH tMmMcMHiuK. ahoundiiiK liealth, 
streiiKtli, vitality, and sjiirltH. Stimijf HiiKKcxts (Munpact- 
noHH and solidity (‘veii more than robiwl does; It ex- 
presses a well-knit Htri'iiKth that is liard bi shake or re- 
sist, standing stroiiKly iuniu its feet. StuUmrt HUUKt^xts 
tallness or lurK(*ness with Rreat streiiKth or sturairiess. 
SUmt is little ditferent from efrontt : it sometimes iiicans 
Rtronirbidoorto siipjiort burdens: as, a sfoi/f defender; a 
Ktmit port(*r earryiiiK a heavy trunk. 

robustious (rp-buH'tyuH), a, ri^'orit^t'rly alno 
‘ robusfvoKti, robust uous ; < L. robustvus, oaktMi 
(robust us, ojikeui, Htron^): him' robust.'} Ito- 
bust; roue'll ; violont; rudo. [ObHoloto or ar- 

tdlHU*.] 

\'iolont and rolnottitmis seas. 

lleywwHl, .iupiter and lo t Works, ed. J'mrson, 1874, 

I VI. 2.'i8). 

These redundant hKiks, 
llottmfimiH to no pur]sise, clusterinK down, 

Vain moniimunt of streiiKth. MUUm, H. A., 1. riU9. 

poll! you are ko rtdnoSwue, you had like to put out my 
eye; 1 assure you, if you hlind me, you must lead me. 

Su*ift,Vol\U’: (kmversation, 1. 

robustiously (ro-buH'tvuH-li ), o(tr. Ill a robuH- 
tiouK nuiuiuM*. [ObHoleti* or arcdiau*.] 

'ilie multitude eominend writers ns they do feneora or 
wrestlers; who if they eome in rotnuxHouky, and put for 
It with a tieal of violence, are received for the braver fel- 
lows. B. .fotutan, Discoveries. 

robUStioUSneSB (ro-buH'tyuN-uoH), w. Vigor; 
muHvular hI/.o and HtrcMigth. [ObHoloto or 
arohaie.J 

That rohvetiomineiw of Issly, and puissance of person, 
which is the only fruit of streiiKtli. 

AV K. Saiulffe, Htute of ReliKion, si(C. H. 2. 

robustly (ro-buHt/li), adv. In a robust mau- 
iior; with strength; niusiMiIarly. 
robustness (nVbust'nPH), n. The miality of 
being robust;* strength; >igor, or the condi- 
tion of the body when it lias full firm desh and 
sound health. 

roc^ (rok), u. [Also rock, ntk, rue, ruck, rukh ; = 
(I. roc = Hw. roc, rok = Dan. rok = It . ruvit, rochi 
(F’lorio), < Ar. Vers, rukht a roe. Cf, rooV^.} 
A fabulous bird of prey of moustrous size, fa- 
mous in Arabian mythology, and corresponding 
to the Pi‘rsian simurg. There is no certain basis of 
fai^t upon which the myth of the roc rests. The most 
colossal birds of which we have any knowledge are the 
dinomithlc inoiis of New Zealand and the MndaKoscar 
lepyomlthlc elephant-birds. The largest known rapacious 
bfnl (the roc figures as a blnl of prey) is the UarpugornU, 
which may have heeii able to kill a moa, though certainly 
not to fly away wit h one. The most plausible spooultttlon 
bases Uie nic on the Sihi the guotatlon. 

On the .27tli of January, 1851, Isidore Geoffroy Salnt- 
Hllaire read before the l*aiislaii Academy of Solenoes a 
paper, in which be described two eiionuous eggs and part 
of the metatarsus of a blnl wliicli he coIIm .ifippomis 
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tMximui. . . . This brought again to mind the old atory 
of the famous Venetian traveUer. Maroo Polo, who looated 
the rue or roe, the giant bird of the Arabian talea, niWD 
Madagascar, and related that the great Khan of the Tar- 
tars, having heard of the bird, sent messengers to Mada^ 
gttscar, wlio brought back a feather nine spans long, and 
two p^us in circumference. Stand. Nai. Hitt., IV. 47. 
Roo'I MW, something manreloiis or prodigious, having no 
foundation in fact ; a mare's nest. 
roc‘‘^t, u, A Middle Englinb form of rock^, 
rocaille (ro-kaly'), n. [F., rockwork, formerly 
also rochaiUCf < roche^ a rock; «eft roach*^.} The 
McrolJ ornament of Hie eighteenth century, and 
eH|>eciully of the epoch of Louift XV., combin- 
ing forms apparently buHcd on tboHC of water- 
worn rockH and those of «hellH or deduced from 
them. See rocoext. 

rocambole (rok'am-bol), ti. [AIho rokambolcy 
and formerly also rocombole; \ F. rocambole, < 
(I. rockenbntlen, rotfr/cnbollen (soctalled because it 
grows among rye)/< rocken, rotjgcfi, rye, + hollc, 
a bulb : see rye and botP . J A plant of the onion 
kind, Allium Scorotloprasum, native through the 
middle latit udes of Europe, and t.here somewhat 
cultivated, its iiseK resemble those of garlic and the 
shallot, like which, hIho. it Jiom a compound bulb com- 
IKiscd of bulhleis or cIovch. 

Insipid taste, old friend, to them who Paris know, 
Wlierc roeimUsde., sliallot, and the rank garlic grow. 

W. Kinij, Art of (kiokery, 1. 

Boccella (rok-seVl^), n. [NL. (A. V. de Can- 
dolle, 1K05), an lieeom. form (based on ML. 
rocca, roca, u rock) of It. orccllttf F. oraeilky etc., 
orchil ; see orcMl, archil.} A genus of parmeli- 
aceouR lichens of the tribe Vsneti. The thollus 
is fruticiilose or finally puiidiilous, alike on both sides, and 
cartilaginons-corlacootiM ; the niedullnry layer is loosely 
cottony. The specluM arc few and closely related, grow- 
ing especially In the wanner iiiarltiiue regions of the eart.h, 
and funilshiiig the famous archil or orchil of dyers. Jt. 
iitudoria and It. the best-known specioH, are 

the chief sources of the dye. See cut under arrAif; see 
also eanaru-mott, eajw-ireed, dfST'a-moM, Jlat-orehU, litmus, 
Hauritiiuhweed. 

roccellic (rok-so Vik ), a. [< Koacetla + -tc.] Re- 
lated t(» or derived from /fnm7/a.->Rocc0lllcaeid| 
t^l 7 il:iu 04 * crystalline acid wlifcli occurs iiucombhied 
ill lioeoMii Hnetitria. 

roccellin (rok-soVin), u. (■< rocc.cH(ic) + 

A coal-tar color: siitru* as orsciltin. 
rOCCelline ( rok-sel ' i n ) , </ . [< Jioccclla + 4nc i . ] 

In bot.y of or pertaining to the genus Hoccctla. 
Bocens (rok^is), n. fNL. (S. L. Mitchell, 1814), 
< ML. rocca, K. rock: see -mjZ-L] A genus of 
serranoid* fishes, it contains Jt. limatus, the eonimon 
rockilsh or striped-bass of the United States, and H. ehry- 
mpt, the white- liass. Both an* well-known giuiie-Hsli, of 
some ecoiioinic liniKirtaiicc. 8ce cut under hast. 
rochoH, w. A Mifldle Kiiglish form of ronclA. 
rocb6'*^t n, and r. See roriW/-. 

Boebea (ro'ke-ll), n. [NL. (A. V. de Candolle, 
17fM)), named after Franyois fxtroche, who wrote 
on the genera ixia and (iladiolHs.} A genus of 
ilants of the order f "ra.*<Ku1nccfc. it Is characterized 
ly a salver-shaped corolla with Its tube much longer than 
the small llve-oleft calyx, the live stiuiioiis united to the 
petals, and five free caii>els, attenuated into elongated 
and exserted ooiivergliig stylen. The 4 species are na- 
tives of Sonth Africa, and are fleshy liiiderHliriibs^ bearing 
thick opposite leaves with united bascH. The flowers are 
showy and rather large, white, yellow, scarlet, or rose- 
colorod, and clustered in dense eymes. For tliesi* and the 
singular leaves the species arc soiiiewliat cultivated as 
house-plants, it. eoeeinea, with scarlet flowers, has the 
name of ooral, and Jt. falcata Is somettmes called iee>plant. 

Bochelle powder (ro-shol' poiVdf*r). [< La 
Hochellvy u city in Franco, 4* pomJer.} 8amo 
as SculUis powtleTy or compound cffcrvcsciug pmc- 
dcr (which hoo, under pimdcr). 

Bocbelle salt. Bee satt^ . 
roebes moutonn^es (rush m6-to-na')> [F.: 
rochc, rock (see rmch*^, rock^; moutontwe, fern. 
of moutomwy rounded like the back of a sheep: 
see mutUm,} Scattered knobs of rock rounded 
and smoothed by glacial action: fancifully so 
called from their vesemblaucej as soon rising 
horo and thore or in groups above a surface, to 
a Hock of sheep lying down: sometimes Eng- 
lisJiod as “ sheep-bae^.” 

The surface of rook, instead of being Jaggeil,' rugged, 
or worn Into ragged defiles, is even and rounded, often 
dome-shaped or spheroidal. . . . Hiieli surfaces were called 
Jioches MouUmu/Jes by De Saussurc. 

J. J). Forhee, Travels lii the Alps, p. 63. 

rochet^ (roeb'et), n. [Also dial, rocket; < ME. 
rochet, rochetU, also roket, rokettc, < OF. rochet, 
roquet, a frock, a prelate’s rochet, P. dial. 
rochet, a blouse, mantle, s Bn. Pg. roqucic ss 
It. rocchetto, rtKeeiUt (ML. roenetum), a rochet, 
dim, of ML, roccua, rocus, < OHO. roch, MHG. 
roc (rock), 0. rock = MLQ. D. rok = OFries. 
rokk =5 AS. roe, race = loel. rokkr, a frock, coat ; 
cf. Ir. rocan. a mantle, cloak, Gael, rochall, a 
coverlet.] 1. Originally, a wort cloak worn 
by men of all degrees, also by women (in 
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this oase frequently a white linen outer gar- 
ment). 

A Fokot full rent A Begget abon^ 

Cast oner his corse. 

LeMrueHonttfTroy (E. £. T. B.), L 18615. 
A womman wel more fe^ is 
In roket than in oote, y wis. 

Jiom. qf ths Jtoee, 1. 1842. 
Superior vestis mulierum, Anglloe a roeJiet. 

MS.BM.Jieg.,UB.tt.li. (HaJHufOL) 

2. Ecclea., a close-fitting vestment of linen or 
lawn, worn by bishops and some others, it* 
reaches to the knees or lower, and lias close sleeves ex- 
tending to the wrists, or Is sleeveless. The rochet Is a 
variety of the alb or surplico^ the latter differing from 
both fub and rochet by the fullness of its sleeves. In tlie 
Roman (Catholic Church the rochet is worn by bishops 
and ahliuts, usually under a manteletta, and, as a choir 
vestment, by some oaiiuns. In the Anglican CTiuroh the 
rochet is worn under the chimere— these vestments con- 
stituting the distinctive episcopal habit as ordinarily worn 
in church and in Parliament and Convocation. The lawn 
sleeves are now made very fall, and attached to the chi- 
mere, not to the rochet. 

And an Arm men seyn is tlier 
Of selnt Thomas the holy Martcr, . . . 

And a Hoehsl that Is good, 

A1 be-Bpreint with his hlud. 

Stn&ume of Jtoine (ed. Fnmivall), 1. 601. 
The FJccteil Bishop, vested with his Jtoehet, shall bo pre- 
sented . . . unto the Presiding Bishop. 

Book of Common Jhrayer LAmeiicnn], (\>tiBecratloii of 

I Bishops. 

3t. Hence, a bishop: also used attributively. 

'nioy would strain us out a certain figurative prelate, by 
wringing the collective allegory of those seven angels into 
seven single rochets. MUton, Churoh-(Joveniment, 1. 5. 

4. A mantelet worn by the poors of England 
during ceremonies. 

rochet**^ (roch'ot), n. [< F. ronget, a gurnard.] 
A kind of fish, the roach or piper gurnard. 

The whiting, known to all, a general wholesfimc dish, 
The gurnet, rocAef, mayd, and mullet, dainty fish. 

Drayton. 

Slit thy nose. 

Like a raw ntehel! Ji. Jonson, Volpone, ill. 6. 
Jtochets, wliitlngs, or such common fish. W. Browne. 
rocbing-cask (roch'ing-kask), n. A lank lined 
with lead, used for crystallizing alum, 
rockl (rok), w. [< ME. rockt', ri^ke, < AB. *rorc 
(in staiM'occ, ‘Htone-ro(».k’) = OP, roc, m. (=r It. 
rocco, m.), roke, usually assibiiated roche (/ME. 
rochc, E. obs. roach"^, q. v,), F. rochc, f., = Pr. 
roca, rocha = Bp. roca = Pg. roca, rocha = It. 
rocca, roccia, < Mf.*. roca, rocca, a rock; prob. of 
Oltic origin : Tr.Gael. roc = Bret, roch, a rock. 
According to Diez, prob.< LL, *rupica, or rnpea, 
< L. rupca, a rock.] 1 , The muss of mineral mat- 
ter of which the (^arth, so far as accessible to ob- 
servation, is made up; a mass, fragment, or piece 
of that (?rust, if too large to be designateci as a 
stone, and if spoken of in u general way with- 
out special designation of its nature. When there 
is such special designation, the term ktone is more gener- 
ally adoptinl, us In huUdimf-tdone, paving-etone, limestone, 
freesUme ; or the special designation of the material itself 
may he used without qualification, as granite, elate, marble, 
etc. The unconsolidated stony materials which form a 
considerable part of the superficial crust, or that wliich 
is at or near the surface, such as sand, gi'avcl, and clay, 
are not commonly designated as rock or rodbi; the geolo- 
gist, however, includes under the term roek, for the pur- 
pose of general description, all the consolidated materials 
lorniing the crust, as well ns the fragmental or detrltal 
beds which have been derived from It. Rocks are ordi- 
narily composed of two or more mhieral species, but some 
rocks are made up almost mitirely of one species : thus, 
granite is essentially an aggregate of quarts, feldspar, and 
mica, while marble usualbr consists chiefly of carlHinate 
of lime, and sandstone and quartzite chiefly of quartz. 
The number of varieties of rock, accnnling to the claaslfl- 
catioti and description of lithologists, is very groat. The 
number of names popularly in use for rocks is small: 
granile, porphyry, laoa, mntUtaue or freefone, limeetene, 
marble, and date are terms under one or the other of 
which by far the largest part of the it>cks are commonly 
classed. (See these words.) More than 600 distinct spe- 
cies of minerals have been described, but a very small 
number of them occur as essential constituents of rocks : 
of thesoL quarti^ the feldspars, the micas, the minerals of 
the auglte and homhlende group, talc, chlorite, olivin, 
and oarboiiato of lime, with which often more or less of 
carbonate of magnesia is associated, form the great hulk 
of the rocka Bat there are several other minerals which 
are quite commonly found as acueaaury oonatltuents, and 
sometimes in masses large enough to be worthy of the 
designation of roek: snoh are giuniet, epldote, various 
oxids of iron, pyrites, apatite, andalusite, leucite^ tourma- 
lin, and a few othm. Some mineral aubstanoes occur in 
masses of great extent and thickness, but do not play the 
part of rook-forming minerals : such are salt, gypsum, and 
the virtetlea of coal. Rooks are variously cUuhim Ity geolo- 
gists. inie most general subdivision of them is into igne- 
out and aqueous: the former are divided Into pluUmie and 
voUmde, according as they have been formed under oon- 
ditlons of depth and pressure, like granite, or have bean 
poured out upon the surface in the manner of lava. Ilie 
aqueous rocks are also designated as sedimentary, fostdif- 
ertms, wshrutijled. The sedimentary rooks in general are 
believed to be made np of material reaulting from the de- 
cay and abrasion of igneous misses, since almost ill gedlo- 
gista admit that the omat of the earth has cooled mm a 
atate of fusion. Fart of the strattfled deposits, however, 
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rode-bonnd 


hm bm fonnad through the ageiiOT of life, in the 
eeao d the Nmeetonee, meet of which have been eecreted 
from an aqueooa lolutlon by rarioua orgaiitemt, and of 
coal, which ie the reanlt of a Moliar Und of decay of 
vegdable matter. Home rocks nave been formed by the* 
simple evaporatiou of a solution : fur instance, rock-salt 
The sedimentary rocks are classified for lithological de- 
scription according to the natunf and texture of the ma- 
terials of which they are made up : they are arrangetl in 
the chronological order of tJicir deposition according to 
the nature of the fosails which they contain. Hedimentary* 
rocks have frequently been greatly changed in character 
by metammphosis, by whicn they have been rendered 
crystalline, and sometimes made so closely to resemble 
igneous rocks Uiat their true character can only with the 
greatest diifioulty be made out 

Whan ye ban inaad the ooost ao dene 
Of rokkes that thcr iiys no atoon yaene. 

Chaueer, Franklin’s 'J’alc, 1. 16772. 

A fooJr may be defined as a mass of miiierHl matter, com- 

a id of one, more usually of severa], kinds of miiiemls, 
ng, as a rule, no definite external fonu, and liable to 
vary considerably In chemical coinnosltiun. 

A. Geikia, Kncyc. Brit., X. 23). 

2. A stone of any size, even a pebble. [Vul- 
gar, U. 8.] 

1 put a hot rradr to his feet, and made him a large liowl 
o' catmint tea. Gmrgia SceneM^ p. 193. 

Now 1 hold it is not decent fur a 'scientific gent 
To say another is an ass,— at least, to all Intent; 

Mor snould the individual who Imppens to he meant 
Reply by heaving rooks at him to any great extent. 

Hrel Harte, The Society upon the Htanislaus. 

3, A mass of stoiio forming an eminence or a 
cliff. 

And ho ISamsoii] went down and dwelt in the top of the 
rock IStam. Judges xv. H. 

When he sees afar 

His (Country’s weather-bleached and battered rocks 
From the green wave emerging. Coipper, Tusk, v. 8H4. 

4. Henco, in Scrip,, figuratively, foundation; 
Htrength; asylum; means of sufety; defense. 

The Loid Is iny rack. 2 Sam. xxii. 2. 

5. A cause or source of peril or disaster: from 
ibe wrecking of vessels on rocks : as, this w'as 
the rock on which he split. 


When Ajax itrivea some rodFt vast weight to throw, 
The Him too labours, and the words move slow. 

Pope, Essay on (Mticlsm, 1. 87a 
The Douglas rent an earth-fast stooc 
From its deep bed, then heaved it high, 

And sent the fragment through the sky. 

SettU, L. of the L., v. 23. 

rockl (rok), r. t, [< rock^, u, (U*. OK. rovher, 
stone, < rocJte, a stone, rock.] To t hrow stones 
at; stone. [U. S.] 

It used to l>e said that if an unknowTi iHiKlHimm hIioh od 
himself in the streets [uf Marblehoml, MusHHotiiisettsI the 
boys would follow after him, crying. Hock him ! litirk 
him ! Hu ’s got a long-talhMl coat on ) " 

O, W, Uolniee, Poet at the Breakfast 'I'nblo, xiL 

rock'^ (rok), V, [< ME. rokkcM, also roijgvn (‘*f. 
OF. roequvr), < A8. ^roccian (in a gloss) = Dan. 
rokke = Sw. freq. rockera, shake, rock ; cf. Oil( J . 
rnvehen, MH(!1. mckeu, riickni, U. riickrn, onll, 
= Dan. rykkc ss Sw. rycka, pull, = led. rtjkkju, 
pull rouglily and hastily ; from the noun, \ Hf(}. 
rue (gen. rucch-), MHG. rwo (gen. rnck-), ( S . ruck, 
a jnill, jolt, jerk, = Sw. ryek =r Dan. n/A , a pnll.J 

1. irau/f, 1. To move backward and forward, 
as a body supported below (esiiecially on a 
single point, a narrow lino, or a curved* bust'); 
causes t o sway upon a support : as, to rock a 
cradle; to rock a chair; soinetiines, t(» cuiise to 
reel or totter. 

The cradel at hir beddes fei't is set, 

To rtMcen, Chaveer, Reeve's Tale, I. 237. 

The god whose earthquakes tuck tliu solid ground. 

Pojm. Iliad, xiii. bS. 

2. To move backward and forward in a (Tadhs 
chair, etc-, 

lligli in his hall, rocked In a chair of state. 

Tile king wltli his teiiipesinoiis council sate. 

Jkrjfdefh tr. tif Ovid's Epistles, xi. 

3. To lull; quiet, as if by rocking in a cradle. 

Sleep rock thy brain. Shak., Hamlet, ili. 2. 2,37. 

Blow. Ignorance; O thou, whose Idle kuce 
Pocks earth into a lethaitry. 

Quarles, Einhhuus, i. 14. 


Lo, whore comes that rock 
Tliut I advise your shunning. 

(Enter Oanltnsl Wolsey.) 

Shak., Hen. VIII., 1. 1, US. 
Either we must say every Church govern’d itself, or else 
we must fall upon that old foolisli JiocJk, tliat St Peter and 
his Bucceosours govern’d all. Sddeti, Table-Talk, p. 67. 

6. A kind of hard sweetmeat, variously fla- 
vored. 


Around a revolving dial were arranged various-sized 
pieces of peppermint rock, closely resembling putty, but 
prizcul by youthful gourmands. 

Harper's Mitff., EX XVI. 026. 

7. Same as n^ckfutb, 1 {a), [Southern U. S.J 
— 8. The rock-dove, Columha liria, mort^ fully 
called hlue-rock. — 0. A kind of soap. S<*o the 
quotation. 

The action of lime upon the constituents of tallow de- 
comimscM them, glycisriii being set at lilicrtv, wliilecid- 
ciuiii stearate and oleat-e are formed. . . . These salts, 
. . . when mixed togetlier, constitute an Insoluble soap, 
technically colled rock. 

, W. L. CarpetOer, Boap and Candles, p. 264. 

10. A piece of money : commonly in the plural : 
as, a pocketful of rocks, [Slang, U. S.J 

Here 1 am in town without a rock In my pocket. 

New Orleans Picayune. (Bartlett.) 


11. A very hard kind of choose, made from 
skimmed milk, used in Hampshire, England. 
lJailiwcll,—A.ci6iC (nr add) rook. Soe addin.— jbo- 
llan, aqueona, axgiUaceous rocks. See the adiec- 
tivea— Afirlal rooks, same as »olian rocks. — Band Of 
rook. See band^ and hlackf*and. Blue, clay, colts- 

foot, oonglomerate rook, sec the qmdiiying words.— 
CkKflt Ofthe rock. See ora;lrl.— Oonntxy rook, see 
rounerj/, 8, and countrp-roeJir.— Denuded rodn. See de- 
nuded.— iMtrltal rode, see detrUaU - Dressed rocks, 
ice- worn In>s 8«8 of rock, usuaUy called roeJum mnufenn^es 
or sfteep-bodtrtKdcs. ---Dudley rock, Dwlley limestone, 

under liMestone.—TKnW9]l rook. Hee fareweU.— Gib- 
raltar rock, rook-oandy. - Intrusive rocks. Hec »» 
trudve, - Kellaways ro0ks,in yeof.. the lower of the two 
zones into which the Oxfordian is divided, the latter lieitig 
a division of the Middle orOxfurd Oolite. The Oxfordian is 
the lowest division of the Upper Jura or White Jura of the 
Continental geologists, llie name KeUaways is freiiuently 
spelled KMoway. It is a locality in Wiltshire, England. - 
Uttoralrooks. see Httord.— Ludlow rocks, iii geol., a 
^tion of the Upper Silurian rocks. JLOOO feet in thlckTusui. 
It is comiKisod of three groups, tht; lower Ludlow rock or 
mitdstoiic, the Aymestry llmoatoiie, and the upper Liitl- 
low rock. They have their name from Ludlow in Shrop- 
shire, Eimland, where they are charaoteristioally devel- 
oped.— lletainorplllo rocks. See metamorphism. — On 
the rooks, quite out of funds ; in great want of money. 
[Slang. 1—Ro6k-drlUlng machine, a powor-drill for bor- 
big rook or mineral substances. Itoperates etUier by per- 
cussion or by rotation. The usual motive power, in con- 
fined situations, is compressed air. --Book ice-croain. 
Same as yrunUe. 2.— Book-onlon. Same as dbol. 2, and 
stonedeek (sec Bocks Of mechanical origin. Sec 
meehafdeal. nfijn. It Is an error to use roeirfor a stone so 
•mail that a man can handle It : only a fahnkras person or 
a deml-god can lift a roair. 


4. lu etujravinn, to abrade the Kiirface of, ns a 
copper or steel plate, pre[ittratory to Hcru [ujig n 
mezzotinto. See crad!e,n,,i{tt), — 5t. To cleauHc 
by rocking or »haking about in Hand. 

His other harnaya, that holdely watz keped, 
Bothe ilia paitnce, & hia platez plkiMi fill clell«^ 

Tile rytigez rokked vof the rouat, of Ida riclic bniny ; 
And al watz freach os vpon fyrat. 

Sir (Jaimyne ami the Green KniyldiK E. T. H.), 1, 2018, 

6. To affect by rocking in a manner in(ii<*atiMl 
by a connected word or words: as, to rock one 
into a headache; the earth<}ijake rocked down 
the houseH. 

Tyl Resouii hadde reuthe on me and rokked iiii* oHlcpe. 

iHers Vlounnan (B), xv. II. 

n. intram. To move backward an<l forward ; 
be moved backward and forward; reel. 

How her hand, in my hand being lock'd, 

Forced it t<i tremble with her loyal fear ! 

Which struck her sad, and then it fuatiM- ntek'd. 

Shak., Liicn!«’i!, I. ‘.?t{2. 
During the whole dialogue, Joiiaa hud Immmi rttckinij on 
Ilia chair. JHekens, Martin (’liii/,/li;wit, xliv. 

The blind wall rocks, and on the ireoH 
The dead leaf irumbIcH t-o the lieila. 

Tennyson, In Meinoriam, ronrhiKion. 

Booking bob. same ait hdlaneedHtb. Rocking stone, 
u large block of atone iiolaed ao iiieuly upon Bh pcdiit tliat 
a moderate force applied to it ciiiiai H It lo roc-k or oaeillalo. 
Such Htonea are moat comiiion in rcgioiiH of gntiiili*, and 
capecially wlicro it hua a marked ciilMddul Jointing. Tlie 
quadrangular maeafiB reaulting fnuii tiu- weathering of 
this granite aaauine aplierical forma ainee the edgex anil 
aiiglea waato away more rapidly than the aidea, und a 
rocking atoiu; ia not iiifrci|ueiitly the reaiilt. Tlierc are 
aeverul rocking atones in tlieginidte region of liuvoiiahiro 
and Cornwall, where they are knoarn hm hetyans, loyttan- 
Stones, or logyan-rtteks. Tlio heal -known of theac la near 
(JoMtlc Treryn, St. I-cvaii; it ia alamt 17 feet long, anil 
wclgha aliout «B tona. “There aiv seven loggan-roeKa in 
the pariah of 2;eunor." Woudicard, Deol. of Lng. and Walea 
(2d od.),p.(K)6. 

The same cauae affects grnnitie cliffa. rounding the attr- 
faces formed by the *‘Jolnta," and oftoii leaving didnehed 
hlocka on the brow of the cliff; and they nlao give rlac to 
the Rocking Stones common in grnnfto diatrieJa. 

I*resfu'ich, Geol., I. 6(1. 

BSyn. 1 and 2. Rock, Sltake, Roll. Shake ex- 

preaaea a quicker, more audden. and loss uniform motion 
than the others : as, to shake a tree or a eariict ; his kneea 
sAooXr. Rock expresses tlie alow' und regular motion to 
and fro of a body aupfK>rtcd bclowr - - im a cradle upon 
rockers, or a rocking atone or nt the aidea. Sidnn ex- 
jiresses the regular and genemlly alow inotlun to and fro, 
or around and ai-oiind, of a iiody aiipiiorted or held al one 
end, generally above: iia, the su'injpng of n pendulum, a 
oenaer, a sword. Rdl ia aometlmea used of an irregular 
motion to and fro, aiiggeating the roUina over of a round 
log : as, a rolling walk ; the rotUng of a ship in the trough 
of the sea. The figurative uaes of these words are akin 
to their literal nieaninga: n ship r/irlm when the wind ia 
steady on the aft quarter ; it swings alaiut its anchor with 
the change of the tide ; it shakes with each Idow from a 
heavy wave. 


rock*^ (jok), H, [< rocA:2, <?,] The act of rook- 
ing; specinoally, a Stop in fancy dancing, 

(rok), n, [< ME. rokkr, rovkc, rok, < AS. 
(not l•eool^od) = MD. rock, D. rok, rok- 
km = OHG. rocco, roccho, rocho, MlltJ. rocke, G, 
roekvn = Icel. rokkr = Sw. rock Dan. rok, a dis- 
taff (cf. It. rocca = Sp. rnvea = Kg. roco, a dis- 
taff; OF. roequet, rocJict, F. rochet, a spinning- 
wheel ; < Teut.^; root unknown. J A ilistuff 
UHod in hand-Hpiiming; the stalt or franu* about 
which the flax or wool is an'angoil froiu which 
the tlin*a<l is drawn in s]>iniiing. 

Sad l^lotho held the rocke, tlie whiltui the tlirid 
By gricaly lAchesia was spun with paine. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 48. 
Ilcraelf a aiiowy fleece doth wear. 

Ami tliOHc her rock and spindle licsr. 

li. JoHsitn, Marine of Hymen. 

Rock Monday, tlie Monday after Twelfth Day : so called 
heeaiiMc Hpiniiiiig, interrupted hy the (Mirlstmaa apuris, 
was tlicn reaumeil. Also called Plow Monday. 
rock'* (rok), M, iPerhapa a ilial. var. of rough.^ 
A young hedgehog. JiaHiircU, [ Krov, Eng. ) 
rock**, 11. See rocK 

rockanomoniet, [Amor, lud.] Same an 
hominy. 

Hoiiiotiiiiim also in their travels each iimn takca with hint 
a pint or tiuari of rockahomnnic that la, the finest Indian 
corn pnrcuetl ami hcateit to jiowder. 

Bccerley, Virginia. Hi. 1| 19. 

rock-alum (rok'uDutu), u, l. Sanu' iiH olmn- 
stone. — 2. The solid residue obtained from pot- 
ash crystals on their liquefaction by heat and 
Hiibseqiient cooling. Spons^ Encyc. Manttf., ]t. 
H2(). — 3. A factitious article inatie by c.oloring 
small crystalline fragments of alum wil.li Vene- 
tian red. 

rock-alyS8Um (rok'a-lis^um), n. Stu^ Atyssum. 
rockaway (rok'a-wa), n. A four-wbeeUul plea- 
sure-carriage with two or three seats (eacu for 
two persons) and a standing top. It is a dis- 
tinetJy American type of vehicle, 
rock-badger (rok'baj^'er), n. 1. Parry’s grotind- 
Hipiirrel, Spermophilus parrm, of nortliwestem 
North America. — 2. Heti Uyrax, I. 
rock-baruacle (rok'bliv^na-kl), H, A Ht^ssile t'ir- 
riped which atlhiTes to rocks, as any species of 
liotan ns proper X not sptM'ific, 
rock-basm (rok'biPsn), n. Ill phys, gcog„ a 
basin or hollow in a rock, such cavitUm arc com- 
tiioii on the cx)n>hih 1 surface of the rocka in vartoiia conn- 
triea, iitnl they arc moat frequently mot with In graiilUc 
rogiona, eaiK*cially In roniwall ami la^vonaliiro, when? 
they have Imhui worn out hy ntnioapheric erosion, aaaiated 
hy the tenilciiey to a concentric Htnietiin* which granite 
freqiiently cxliihita. 'i’lieae roek haaina have been, and 
atill ai'<‘ by Home, aacrihed the Driiida. On ttieHcilly 
lalanda aiich cavitiea are common ; aoriie are called devWs 
keUlrsHXxd devil's jnnwhdsmis, ami one group la known hb 
the Kettle and Pans. There are miiltftudea of tiiein, of all 
dinienaioiia, in the Sierra Nevada, but few have received 
names. Hee kettle^. 4 (h). 

rock-bass (rok'bas), //. 1. A (MMitriirchoid fish, 

.'imhinptites rapes Iris; tlic redeye or gogglo- 



Kiick-li.tss or Redeye {,At»Noplite\ rupnfrtr). 


eye. It Ih found from IheOreui Ijike region to Louiainiia, 
attalna a length of u Unti, and fa of an olive-green color 
with hruaay llntH and much liark inoiUing. 

2. The Htriiicd-ltass. See Jtoccas, nud <Mit uii- 
dcir hasH ^. — 3. A sc^rraneid lisli, Serronns or 
Paralahrax ctothroias ; the calirilla: founti off 
the coast of California, utlaining a length of 18 
inches. 

rock-beauty (rok'biPti), n. A plant of the 
Pyrenees ami Aljis, I fra ho (Pefrarullis) Pyrena.- 
ica, fonning dense cushions 2 or it inches high, 
with palc-Hlac sw<‘ct-sconted flowers in early 
spring. With care, it can be cultivat ed on roclc- 
work. 

rock-bird ( rok '}»^*rd), a. 1 . A bird of the genus 
liupicoUt or subfamily Rupicolinw ; a cock of 
the rock. See cut under Rnpicolo . — 2. The 
rock-snipe. 

rock-blackbird (rok'blak^b6rd), w. Same as 
rock-iot^el. [Jjocal, Eng.] 
rock-borer (rok'bdr^(jr), n. A bivalve raollusk 
of the family PetrimlUim, 
rock-bound (rokMmund), a. Hemmed in by. 
rocks. 


roek'bonnd 

Thd bn»klng wiivei dMh'd high 
r>n a sUtrn and rork-bound coast 
A/rs. UtnutuM, Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

rock-brake (rok ' bnlk ) , w . Kamn iiM parHlt!y-fem. 
rock-breaker (rok'bni/'k^r), u. A machine for 
br4;aking rock and ntonoH, in wliich the material 
to be broken )>aHHr‘N bi-two<*n two jawH, one or 
>K)th of which are namibh?. It in bv machin- 
ery of IhiK kind I hat HtoneH are iiHiiiiiJy broken 
for roa<l-inel}il. 

rock-butter (rok'bnt'^/*r), V. In miurrnl. Kee 
fmttn’K 

rock-candy (rok'kufi'Mi), w. Pure HUf^ar in co- 
heriiifjc cryetalK of eonHidoriible nize and hard* 
noHH. AIho ealhol ranfiif~suf/ar, and Homotimes 
(Hhraltar rock. 

rock-cavy (rok'ka'^vi), n. A South American 
rpiadruped of the iwnWy fUivUdir-y hvrodon moc4» 
or (Utria rnjtfsfns ; tin* moeo. 
rock-cist (rok 'Hist), «. [Short, ened from rock- 
cUttiis (llie plaiilK wi^ro once included in the 
^enuH A book-name for plantn of the 

g'tuiUK flrfioH tlitmuni: 

rock-cod (rok'kod), w. See cof/2 and rockfljth, 
rock-cook (rok'kuk), n. Tlie Htnall-mouthed 
wraHM<*, ('rntrolohriis fxoIrtiiSf about 4 inches 
Jon^. [Porn wall, Kn^;.] 
rock-cork (rok'kfirk), fi. Mountain-cork, a 
white- or >?ray-colored variety of aHbcMtoK: ho 
<*. alled from itH li^litnesHaud nbrouH Hiructiire. 
AIho called rock-tcathcr. 

rock-crab (rok'krab), n. One of Hiwcral differ- 
ent crabs found on rocky Hoa-bottiOiiiK, aH the 
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ont the weateni part of the Palearctlc itvloii, and ii the 
reputed wild stock or original of the domestic pigeon. 
The commonest varieties of the latter retain cloae reaem- 



Rock -dove (Columba inna). 


blauce to the wild bird, os may l)c seen by comparing the 
flgnre hero given with Uiat under jnjf^nn. 

2. The Hea-<lovc, Hi^a-nigcon, or black ffiiille- 
mot, Uria grylk : ho called becauBC it breeds in 
the rockH. [Ireland.] 

rock-d rill (rok'dril), v. A machine-drill; a 
drill worked by Rtoam-, water-, or horse-power: 
clistin^uished from a drill worked by hand, in 
the accompanying llgurcs A, A arc the legs which support 
the working parts shown in the suction. The legs funn 
a trip<id stand which is pivoted at to the bed-plate D. 





Kot;k -drill. 


Kock-driil (section). 


( .iliforniii Kiirk*rral> (< anrer antennariits) . 

common f'arciints ntspna^^ Vaucer irroratusj C. 
antioniarins^ Pouopwus (irnremtSy and relatetl 
syx'cii'H. and U. S.J 

rook-cross (n>k'kn*H), «. Sec Arabin. 
rock-crowued (rok'kround), o. Crowned or 
Burmount.4>d with rockH: an, a rock-crowned 
hc\K\\U 

rock-crusher (rok^krunh^/tr), n. A stone- 
breaker or stone-cruHher. 
rock-crystal (rok'kriH^tal), w. See cryntol, and 
cut undm* pokal. 

Bock-day (rok'da), n. [< rork^ + da//l.] A 
popular name for HI. llintalT’s day, or the day 
after Twelfth Day. 

rock-domon (rokMe'*‘in()n), w. One of certain 

S pirits or d<uiioiiH w'orshiped by llu' Huron Iii- 
lans, and conceived of as dwcdliiif? in some 
famed, renowned, or dangerous rock. 

An early missionary account of » ntck-iinmm worshipped 
by the Huron Indians will show with what uhsoliiti' per- 
sonality savages cun conceive such a being. 

E. B. Tyli*r, I’rlm. Ciiltiiir, IT. iHj>. 

rock-doet (rok'do), n, A species of Alpine deer. 
The ntek doe liroeds chiefly upon the Alps : a ertminre 
of admii'Hiile swiftness. N. (frew, Musutini. 

rock-dolphin (roUMoPfin), n, A local name 
at BriffliToii, Eiifi^hind, of the Hea-scor}non, Coi- 
tus senrpins. 

rock-doo (rok'db), w. A Scotch form of rock- 
dorc, 

rock-dove (rokMuv), w. 1. The rock-pigeon 
or blue-rock, Cointnha Ifvia: in distinction from 
the other two British pigeons of the same ge- 
nus, the ring-dove {C. palumhus) and the stock- 
dove {C, WHOS), It is widely distributed through- 


The legs are weighUuI at B to hold the machine firmly 
wlien at work. The bed-plate hnsgiiidewayH K forme<l on 
Its upper surface, one of wliidi is sbown In itie section. 
To those ways arc flttiMl guides on tlie cylinder K. A 
standard (1 is lajlted to the Imck of tlic bod-plato, and at 
its upper end has a Axed bearing 1 for tlie feed-screw H. 
A wiiich J la used to turn the feed-screw, which, as the 
latter eannot move vertically, opemtes in the nut I' to 
raise or lower the cylinder F together with all its attach- 
ments ; K is the steHiii-ohest and valve box with lionnets 
K'. Bteom is supplied to K by a Mteain-liose L ; M (in the 
section) is the steam-thrown inductioti- valve, which also 
controls exhaust after the niHiiner of the common slide- 
valve, but is cylindrical In form and is moved by tlie 
action of tlie steam ailniltted to K ; N is tlie piston ; N’, 
the piston-rod ; the drill, flited to a socket O in the 
exterior end of N ; P and F are parts of the meohantsni 
which turns Uie piston, pistoii-rod, and drill a short dis- 
tance on tlioir vurtloul axis at each 8tri»ku of the piston. 

rock-duck (rokMuk), n. The harlequin duck. 
J. H. Langillf', [Nova Hcotia.J 
rock-eol (rok'Sl), w. A fish, Mnncnoidcs <jun- 
ncihutj of the family Xiphidiontidw^ willi an 
clongalcd smooth bmiy, nearly eiglity dorsal 
spines, and two spines and thirty-eight rays in 
dorsal. It inhabits the northern seas, 
rockeltf w. [Of. roqueJawrc,'] A woman’s cloak. 

HotliwcH, [Prov. Eng.] 
rockeluy (rclk'e-la), w. Same «h roquclourc, 
rock-elm (rok'elm). w. An American «*lin, VI- 
mtis racetnosa, highly valued for its heavy, hard, 
and strong timber, which is nsod in Vhakiiig 
agricultural implements, for railroad -ties, etc. 
Also eorA'-efw, hiekoru-clm^ et<».. 
rocker^ (rok'^^r), n. rock^ + -crl.] The rock- 
do v«', Coitimha livia. MonUigu. Also rockier , 
rock. 

rocker^ (rok'^ir), n, [< ME. rokker; < rock^^ r., 
+ -cr 1 ,] ( )ne who or that which rocks, specin- 
colly — (a) One who rooks a cradle. 

His majesty was graciously pleased that there should 
netUier be nurse, romr, nor aoy other officer lieloiiging to 
tlie queen's nursery . . . save only ProtostantH. 

epurt and Timas qf CharUs /., II. 63. 
His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 

Was weary, and without a rotker slept 

i>f|Ki«ii, Cook and Fox, L 288. 


8 ) The curved piece of wood on whidh a eiadle or rook- 
g-ohair rooks, (e) A rooUngdione. 

There were beasts of all sorts; horsaa In paiUoular, of 
every breed, from the spotted barrel on four pegs ... to 
the thoroughbred raeker ou his highest mettle. 

Diekam, Cricket on the Hearth, ii. 
(d) A rocking-chair, (e) In engravitu/, same as cradle, 4 
(e). CO A rocker-diaft to) In same as cru^e 

d (0 (!>• (k) In an electrio-lamp regulator, a lever, pivoted 
in the middle, carrying at its extremities the armatures 
of two electromagnets, by the alternate attraction of 
which the carbon i^s are made to separate or to approach 
each other. 

Tlio armatures of the two electro-magnets were placed 
at the two extremities of a rocker, carrying a lever for 
the releaae of the mochaiiiama naod for the approach or 
withdrawal of the carbona. 

l/oepitalier. Electricity (trana), p. 170. 

(i) A boat or yacht having a rocker keeL 

When a fast aloop of the atralght-keel type came out, 
the rockere were beaten. Tribune Bookq/'Sporte, p. 261. 

(J) A akate in which the bottom of the runner ia not 
straight, but is convex from toe to heel, (k) A veBael 
for freeslng chemical inlxturea, oaaentlally a freeser 
mounted on rockera. (1) In a railway gravel tip-car, a 
curved iron casting which supports the cai^body, and on 
which the body rodcs wliun the load ia dumped, (m) One 
of two beams used in the body-frame of a carriage to sup- 
port the floor-boards. See out under baroueMc.—BoatOn 
rocker, a rocking-chair wiili a plain wooden aoat shaped 
alightly -to the person, and back and arms supported on 
slender uprights, usually turned. Thla form has persist- 
ed nearly unclianged for two centuries. [U- A. ] — Bodker 
keeL a keel curved upward both forwara and aft of the 
middiip lino. 

rocker-cam (rok' ^r-kam), n. A cam keyed to a 

rock-sb aft. It doea not make ancoesaive complete cevo- 
Intlons, but has a reciprocating rotary movement through 
an arc of generally less than 180*. such cams are much 
used ill the valve-gear of ateam-enginea on river-boata 
propelled by paddle-wheels, in the valve-gear of some 
atatiouai'y engines, and also iu the oonatruotlon of other 
maohiiier}'. Also called wiper. 

rockered (rok'^rd), a. [< rock^sr’^ + -cr/l.] 
Hhaped like a rocker: curved or bolliod down- 
ward: as, a rockered keel, 
rocker-shaft (rok'^r-shAft), n. Same as rock- 
sk(U‘L 

rocker-sleeve (rok'Ar-slev), n. A part of the 
breech-actioii of a magaKiue-guiH 
rockery (rok'6r-i), n. ; pi. rockeries (-iz). [< 

rockX + -ery,’] An artincial mound formed of 
stones or fragments of rock, earth, etc., for the 
cultivation of particular Idnds of plants, as 
ferns. 

rocket^ (rok'et), n, [as D. raket as G. rakete 
rr Dan. Hw. raket = F. roquet^ roquettOy rac- 
quettc (> Sp. raquctc)y < Olt. rocmetto (ML. 
rochetusy rocheta)y a rocket, so named from its 
shape, lit. ‘a bobbin,’ It. rocchettOy a bobbin 
{rochettoy a distaff) (as F. rackety roqmty a bob- 
bin), dim. of rocca, a distaff: see rock^,'] 1. 
A evliudrieal tube of pasteboard or metal 
filled with a mixture of niter, sulphur, char- 
coal, etc., which, on Iwing 
ignited at the base, pro- 
pels the tube forward by 
the impact of the liberated 
guses against the atmo- 
sphen*. Hocketa are used for 
various purposes, (a) In war, 
w'heii the apparatus generally 
consists of a uieet-lron case Ailed 
with a composition anoh aa la do- 
Bcrlbed almvc, and a head which 
may be solid, or hollow and filled 
with a bursting-charge. (6) Life-, 
rockets, used for canying a line 
over a wreck, and thus estab- 
lishing communication between 
the ship and the shore. The 
Jlnssion rocket has a short stick 
attached to the base and armed 
with a hook which slides in 
a groove on the under side of 
the r(H!kut-stiU)d and engages 
the ring of the chain attached 
to the line as the rocket leaves 
the stand. The German sys- 
tem comprises Ave-oentime- 
ter and eight-centimeter rock- 
ets and eight-centimeter an- 
chor-rockets, all of which have 
long chains attached to the 
rocket-stick at one end and to 
the line at the other. The Eng- 
lish ayatem eonslats of double 
Boxer rockets placed end to end 
ill A single metallic case, having 
a stick fastened to one aide of 
the case. The Hooper rocket la 
a inodlAoatlon of the Hale war- 
rocket. and was very unaatls- 
factory in its results. All theae 
rockets have metallic cases, and 
are Ared by means of fuses. The 
uncertainty of their Aight and 
their liability to detenorstlon 
by transportation and storage 
have prevented their adoption 
for llfe-eavfiig purpoees in the United Htatea. (c) Signal- 
or sky-rockets, pasteboard oyllndeira Ailed wl^ naaily 



life-savlae Rocket. 

. Fig. t. Rocket before fir- 
ing: a, rocket proper; c, 
nietnl rod connecting rocket 
with a fioat S carrying a 
torch r, which burns after 
the rocket strikes the wa- 
ter, showing at night posi- 
don of line /; rod to 
which line / Is attached; 
A. fuse. Fig. a. Rocket af- 
terfiring : lettering as above. 
Fig. ^ Rocket proper: e. 
metallic shell ftIM wHh a 
slow-burning composIHon A 
around a wooden core*A. and 
supplied with Bynunetrkany 
arranged vents as shown In 
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tht MBM oonpolillon. but wHh a oonloal haid oontatninf 
•tan of vtrtooi ingredlonta and colon, and a qnaatita ^ 
powder which, when the rocket has attained its fpwmt 
height^ honta the cylinder, when the lilted stan spread 
through the air ana oast a hrUliaiit or colored light pro- 
ducing a beautiful effect These rockets are usm in sig- 
naling or for mere pyrotechnic display. Kookets are kept 
point foremost in their flight by means of a stick project- 
ing behind, which acta in the same way as the shaft of an 
arrow. 

To the head of such roetats may be placed petards, halls 
of Are, graiiadoea, etc., and so may he applied to warlike 
affairs. MathemaUeal JiaemiHoni (1074). 

And the flnal event to himself [Burke] has been that, as 
he rose like a rocket, he fell like the stick. 

T. Paine, tetters to the Addressers. (Bartlett.) 

2, The lever by which a forge-boUows is in- 
flated. -Oongrevfl rodket.alarge rocket having a shell 
of sheet-iron and carrying charges of cauister-shott bill- 
lets, and other missiles. Sir William Oongreve, who Arst 
introduced this weapon into vrarfarc^ and from whom Its 
name is deHved, caused slses to be constructed ranging 
fhmi 12 to 82 pounds, with sticks for the larger sises 20 feet 
in length. The first notable use of Congreve rockets was 
at Copenhagen in 1807, and among the then-existing means 
of attack it proved a very formidable weapon. The com- 
position used in these rockets is saltpeter, sulphur, and 
charcoal ; and they sometimes have a metal head loaded 
witli a bursting-charge very destructive in a fortress or 
town. Modern Improvements in ordnance have supplied 
nimw effleient means of attack, and rockets are imw used 
in warfare chiefly as a moans for signaling. 

rocket^ (pok'et), v, i. [< roctefi, «.] To fly 
straight up rapidly when flunhod, as a pheasant. 

The driven partridge and the roekcHnp pheasant are be- 
yond the skill of many a man who considers himself a very 
fair shot Qwtrteriy liec„ CXXVII. 887. 

Presently an old cock-pheasant came rocketing over me, 
looking as though the featheia were all being blown out 
of his tall. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 182. 

rocket^ (pok'ot), w. [Early mod. E. rokai; < 
OP. roquette^ P. roquette = op. roqueta^ ruquetaj 
< It. ruehetta. Urn herb rocket, dim. of raoa, gar- 
den-rocket, < L. eruca, a Hpecies of colewort: 
see Eruca,} 1. In old usage, the salad-plant 
Kruca mtiva. See Erttm , — 

2. In modem ui|agc, a plant 
of tlie genus Ilmperiftf chief- 
ly H. matronalin, also called 

or •rock-ct, gar- 
dan-roeketf or white rocket 
This is a somewhat coarse stan- 
dard garden nlantwith raceniesof 
rather large flowers, which are f ra- 
mn t after dark. They are natural - 
ly pinkish and single, but in culti- 
vation have double varieties both 
white and purple. U. trislis is Uie 
night-scented rocket or stock. 

3. One of various other 

S lants, chiefly Crutdferm. 

oe phrases. - Bastard rocket, 
a European weed, Hraeeica Eru- 
eaetnan. -- Orambllng rooket, 
the name in some old horbals of 
Hemda lutra, probably with the 
MeitMt; of ‘acramnling rocket, 'trans- 
lating the old name Eruca ^e- 
griiM. Britton and Holland, Eng. 
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roek-fkloon B. Soe/akMm, 

rock-favar {T6k.*WvhT\ n. Int.ermittent fever, 
rook-liia (rc^'fir), n, in pyrtdechHy, a composi- 
tion of resin (three parts), sulphur (four parts), 
niter (ten parts), and regulus 4)f antimony and 
tui^utine (each one part), it burns slowly and is 
extinguished with difficulty. It is used in military opera- 
tions for setting fire to siiltis, buildings, magasines, etc., 
and oan be charged lii cases or shells Ui he thrown from 
artillery, or it mav be used with rocketa. 
rockflsh (rok'tlsb), n. 1. A name of several 
Ashes which are found about rocks, (a) Tlie 
atrlped-basa, Hoceus lincakuM,n fine gamn-fish liighly es- 
teemed for the table. Bee lioecw, and cut under oa$$i . 
iU. 8.) (t) One'uf several different wrasses. [Eng.J (e) 
Ibe black goby. (Eng.] (d) The kllliftsh or .May-fish, Hy- 
drargyra nunjalic. (Loosl, U. 8.1 (c) The log-perch or hog- 
flsli, Perdna caproaes. [ Local, e. 8. 1 (/) Any scorpienoid 
fish of the genus Scbaetodcs or Sebaetiehthys and rclatt><l 
genera: as a collective name, the Srorpfenuia in genei-al. 
These rockflsh are especially numerous on the racifle 
coast of North America, on rooky iMittonis, and are uc4»- 
nomioally important Some specific names into whicli 
roekfish enters are S.Jta9idnM, the yellow-tailutl, also called 
rock-cod; S, myetinue, the black ; S. pinniger, the orange : 
S. ruber, Uio red ; & rastrelliger, the grass-rockfish. Hee 
also boceaceicLjackt, 9 (cX prieM-Jish, ifiuvargamipa.Jliaum, 
rasherii, tamoor, corwair, fiy-Mh, rena. tree-fish, Spanish- 
Jlag. (g) One of various species of serranids. U. B.] 

2. A codfish split, washed, and dried on the 
rocks.— Baadad rookflah, Sebastomus fasdatus.-^ 
Black rookflah, Sebaetichthus ntelanops, the priesLIlsh. 
Bee cut under pricet-Jlsh, |:mlflu coast, V. H.i — Qraas- 
rookflah, one of several species of Sebaetiehthys or rock- 




Tlie Infinrebcence 
Rocket {Hesprrts mo- 
ironalis). 


Plant- Names. — Groaa-rockot, any 
of the three apeefes of Vella, a 
Spanish cruciferous genus. -Damo’a-rOCket Bee def. 2, 
above.— ])yar*8 rodcot Same as d^’s-weed. -Nlffht- 
acented rocket. Bee def. 2, above. - Wall-rocket, ihjdtt- 
tads tenuifdia, a bushy mustanl-plant on old walls, etc. 
—White rocket Bee def. 2, above.— Winter rocket 
Bee yeUmv-rocket. (Bee also base-rtteket, London-roeket, sea- 
rocket, and yellouMroekel.) 

rocket^ (rok'ot), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of rocheil, 

rocket^ (rok'et), w. [Origin not ascertaiiied.] 
A portion. BalUwclt [Prov. Eng.] 

TOCi:et-bkd (rok'et-b6rd), w. [< rocket^ + bird,'] 
The Indian paradise flycatcher, Terpmphone 
(formerly Tchttrea) parodist See cut under 
Terpsiphone, [Anglo-Indian.] 

In the mango topes were procured examples of the 
Paradise fiyoatohor (Tchitnea paradisiX generally yclept 
the roeket-oird by our countrymen. 

The Kefd (London), April 4, 1885. 

TOCket-case (rok'ot-kas), n- A stout case, made 
of cardboard or cartridge-i>aper, for holding the 
materials of a rocket. 

rocket-drift (rok'et-drift), n. In pyrotcchny, a 
oopper-tiuped wooden rammer which is driven 
by a mallet in packing the composition in the 
cases of rockets. 

rocketer (rok'et-6r), n, [< rockefl + -cri.] A 
bird that rises rapidly and flies strait up 
when flushed, as a pheasant may do. ffiliig.] 

rocket-harpoon (rok'et-hhr-pan^), n. In what- 
infu a harpoon propelled by a rocket, it carries 
at its point • ididl, which is expired by a time-fuse. The 
projectile is fired from a tube, or from the shoulder by 
means of a special form of gun. 

ro<A:et-larkflpiir (rok'et-liirk^sp^r), n. Bee 
larkinur. 

rock-faoed (rok'fflst), a. In masonry^ same as 
quarry-fneed. See ashler, 3. 


GnM-rockfiih {Sebaxtichikys Migre^inttus). 

cod, as S. -niigroeineius. [Pacific coast. )—• Oreen rook' 
fish, the cultus-cod.— Bed rookflah, u summold, Trieo- 
tropis guUatus. [ Bermudas. J—Bosy rookflah, SdHUttt- 
mve rosaeeus. ( California. J 

rockflshing (rok'fish^ing), w. [< rock fish 4- 
J TOe act or art of taking roc^klisfi. 
rock-flint (rok'flint), n. Same us ehert 
rock-flonr (rok' flour), n, Haim* as roek-maal, 
ro^-gas (rok'gas), n. Bee (fas. 
rock-goat (rok^got), «. A goal which makes 
its home among rocks; an ibex. lloUmid. 
rock-gOOBO (rok'j^ds), n. Same as kelp-goose. 
ro^ludr (rok'h&), n. A rock-loving lichen, 
Aleetoria jubalti. Bee AUoUrrUt'-^, 
rock-hannonicon (rok'hftr-mon^j-kf>n), n. A 
musical instrument consisting of a graduated 
series of pieces of rock-crystal, wdiicli are 
Houmled by blows from hammorH. (Compare 
lapidcou. 

rock-hawk (rok'hilk), v. The iiierlin or stone- 
falcon, Ealco SBsalon or F, Uthof'alco. See cut 
umier merlin. 

rock-head (rok'hed),R. Bed-rock. [Kare, Kng.] 
It is seldom that the geologist has an onporiunity of 
socfiig atuirnplcte section down ti>tln! rock-head in such a 
place. (firdl. riiinate uiid 'J’imc, p. 487. 

rock-hearted (rok'hlir^ted), </. lianl-Ueart ed; 
unfeoUng. 

rock-hopper (rok'hop^(*r), n. A curl-crested 
penguin ; a penguin of the genus Eudyptns, as 
F, chrysocome or JC. ehrysofoplm; a mac.aroiii: 
so called by seamen from the way they lioj) 
over the rocks in places where they congregate 
to breed. See cut under Fudyptes. 
rock-hopping (rok'hop^ing), w. See the quota- 
tion. 

The end of the rope isthmwii to a boat just outside the 
hreoltcrs, and the nut»»f blubber is towed to the tenderer 
vessel. This mfting process Is called by the sealers rock 
hopping. Fisheries qf U. S., V. IL 487. 

ro^Cie (rok'i), n. The rock-lintie or twite. 
[Scotch.] 

rodder (rok'i-6r), w. Same as rfn'ker^. 
rockin08B^(rok'i-ne8),w. [<roc%l + -i^w.] The 
state of being rocky, or alxiundiiig with rocks. 
rOCkinOBB^ (rok'i-nes), n, [< rocky^ + 

The couditioTi or sensations of one who is rocky, 
as from drinking. See rfwky'i. [Slang.] 
rocking^ (rok'ing), fl. [< rocM + -ingK'] The 
mass of stone or ballast laid to form the under- 
stratum of a road. 

rooking^ (rok'ing), n. IME. ^rockynge, rog- 
gynge; verbal n. of rodk\ r.] 1, The act of 
one who or of that which rocks; the act of Bway- 


rodk-lychnis 

ing backward and forward.— 2. The abrading 
of the surface of a copper or sU'el plate with 
a rocker, preparatory to scraping a mezzotint. 
— 8. The motion by which the design on a stf^el 
mill is transferred to a copper cylinder to be 
used in calico-^iriuting. Comnare 7. 
rocking*'* (rok'ing), n. [< rovk^ -f An 

evening party in the country: so called from 
the practice once prevalent among the women 
of taking their rocks (distaffs) with them and 
spinning. [Scotch.] 

On Kaaton-e'en we had a rockin'. 

To ca' the crack and weave our atookiir. 

Bums, Firat Kpiatlo to J. Lapralk. 

rocking-bar (rok'ing-bilr), H. A bar supporting 
a grate in a furnace, so arranged that, when 
desired, the grate will rock or tip o\y*r. 
rocking-beam (rok'ing-bem), n. Ill Wheat- 
stone's automatic transmitter, an uscillating 
beam by the motion of which momentary con- 
tacts between the battery and the line-wire are 
made. 

rocking-chair (rok'ing-chSr), n. A chair 
mounted upon rockers. 

Ho haa extracted a tiarticiilaily Important one. and lean- 
iiiff baek in hiti rtssktng-ehair— that cradle for grown-up 
bablea—iaobeyliigmy Lord Bacon and inwardly digoatiiig 
the aaiue. 8‘. M. Baker, New Tlmotliy, p. 32. 

rocking-horBO (rok'iug-h6rH), n. A wooden 
horse moimted on rockers for the recreation 
of children ; a hobby-horse, 
rocking-pier (rok'iiig-^ier), . in metaUic-hiHdge 
construction, a pier which is fastened by a mov- 
able joint to tlie truss whicli it supports, and 
1ms its lower end supported by a hinged shoe. • 
so that it may rock slightly from the vertical 
position as the superstructure expaiuls or con- 
tracts wluui exposiMl to chaiiges of temperatiiro. 
The device obviatua the iietreHMity of MU)>jM)nliig metal 
truaaea on rollera or aliding platcH reating on rigid plera. 
rocking-Bbaft (rok'ing-shkft), n. Same as rock- 
shaft 

A imir of iliowr luvera, to act on the two link niotiona 
at once, proj^sit fn>m tlie rttekingshaft. 

liaidtine, Bteani Engine, | .888. 
rocking-tree (rok'iiig-t re), >/. In weaving, Win 
axle from which the lay of a loom is suspended. 

K. H, Knight. 

rockiflh (rok'ish^ rt. [< rouA-i 4- -*«/il.] Uocky. 
[Bare.] 

Ilia carcRaaeon roekish pinnacle hanged. 

.StantAuraf, iEiieid, II. ri4. (Davies.) 
rock-kangaroo (rok'kang-gtprd^), n. A general 
name for the whallabees, or’ small kangaroos of 
the genus Ifalmaturus and ((‘S])ocially) of the 
genus Prtrogalr. cut under Pvtrogale. 
rock-kelp (rok'kelfi), n. Same as rovkweed. 
rock-knotweed (rok'not^wed), n. Bee Polygo- 
num. 

rock-lark (rok'lilrk ), n. See lark^ and rock-pipit 
rocklay (rok'lii), u. Sume as roauclaurv. 
rock-leather (rok'loTH^(T), u. Same as rock- 
cork. 

roCkleBB (rok'les), a. [< rork^ 4- -less.} Des- 
titute of rocks. 

I’m clear by nature mb a rocklem biream. 

Dryden and Lee, Puke of (iuloo, ill. 1. 

rocklet(rok'let), u. [<rorA’l 4- -let} A small 
rock. Jiuheer. (Imp. Diet.) 
rock-lever (rok'lev^^^r), w. An equalizing-bar 
with a knuckle-joint in the middle pf the rear. 
Cnr-HuHdcPs Diet See cut vmdcT ralehet'-whect 
rocklier (rok'li-(fr), n. Sanu* as rofjuelaure. 
rock-lily (rok'liFi), n. 1 . A trojiical American 
cryptogamous plant, Sclaginella rourolula: so 
calleii from its rosette of densely tiifb*d stems. 
— 2. In Australia, a showy wliite-flowereil or- 
chid, Dendrohium speeiosum, grow jug on rocks. 

It has large })seudobulbs, said to be eaten by 
the natives. 

rock-limpct (rok'lim'''pet), n. A limpet which 
adheres To rocks; a jmt.ella, us Patella vulgaris, 
the common limpet. Bei* cuts under patella and 
paielUform. 

rockling (rok'ling), w. [< rorA-l 4- /iwf/l.] A 
gadoidnsli of th»» genus Ihats or Mofella ; a whis- 
tleflsli ; a seii-loai'li. Several apevlen are diatin- 
gulahed hv the number of their liarlicliL ao three henrUed, • 
four-bearded, five bearded. Alao called gadc. 

rock-lintie (mk'Iin^ti), n. 1. The twite, lAno- 
ta flarirostris. Also roekie, — 2. The rock-lark 
or rock-pipit , Anthus ohscurns. [Scotch in both 
senses.] 

rock-lobster (rok'lob^stftr), n. Hoc lobster, 2, 
and cut under Pnlinurus. 
rocklow (rok'16), n. Same as roquelaure. 
ro^-lychnis (rok'lik^nis), n. Any one of cer-‘ 
tain species of Lychnis, once considered to form . 
a genus Visearia, jr 



rock-muikiii 

rock-manikin (rok^man^i-kio), n. A manikin 
ol' tho K^TiUM Hupimla: a ro<*K-bird or cock of 
Uic* rook, Hoo cut iiiiflcp J{njnmla. 
rock-maple (rok'ma^pl), w. S*M- 7wau//'l. 
rock-meal (rok'mol), n. In mihcrm., u white, 
onttoii-liko vari(d.y <»f calc it e occurriii^f as an 
cfllorcHcciico, aH at tho (jiiarricH of Nantcrrc, 
near Paris. 

rock-milk (rok'milk), w. [Tr. (.1. />m/;w*/c/#.] A 
nanio j^iven to a crypt oi-rystallinc mixture of 
aragonite, with calcitc in a comlitioii rcsem- 
bliuj( chalk, ami .some orpinic mutter. 

rock-moss fn^k'mbs), H. 'I’he lichen Lvmnora 
lartarvn^ whieli yjelds archil; perhaps also ono 
of Home other lichens. li Ih iiin<;h iiHcd in the Hitfh- 
lonilR of Hcotliind MM M (lycMhJir, uiid Jm bo culled fitun 
atioiiiidiiiK on niukH In nlpiiic diBtrietB. See cut under 
cHdt}ear. 

rock-mouse (r<ik'moiis), w. A Houth African 
rodent, Prtronitfn typh us. See cut under Petro^ 
mys. 

rock-nosing (rok'n6''''zin#^), ?/. See the (piota- 
tion. 

Wliilnt Llicprood HhlplioBBeniire in UieMuutuiurvuyed and 
iiniuithorizcd linrtioiB (cmcIi iiiuHter iiiuriner nccorUing to 
iiin nredilectioM), ttn; InihIm go ouisldo to watch for whales. 
If tnoy Buccced in eiiiaiiiing one, freiiueiitly. If puwiible, 
the vemci gnuH out Mini afuiiBtH In 8(*ciiriiiK it. Tlioiigh they 
arc BiippoHcd to I'cliini to the Hhip every nigll^ yet at this 
tiini' the men arc often Miil»jected to great liardHliip and 
danger. TiiiH ia known iih the “autumn " or “fall flahiiig," 
and tlila inetiiod of piirRuing it iih rnek-wmiruf^ 

Fisturit* uf tr. S., V. II. m 
rock-oil (rok'oil), w. Petroleum, 
rock-ouzel (rok'iPzl), M. The ring-ouzel. S<m 
cut under ourr/. Also called rovk-hlaakhird. 
fliocal, Kng.] 

rock-oyster (rok'ois^t^r), w. l. An oyster 
growing upon a rock, au ilistingiiiHliod from 
ovNterH found in ImmIh. [Delaware.] — 2. An 
oyHtcr-like Inval ve, /VricMWYiMom/a /wmTO/(c/<ww/w, 
inhabit ing ilu^ Pacific coast of North Am<‘rica 
from AhiHka to California, 
rock-parrakeet (rok' fuir^a-ket), n. One of the 
AuHtralian graHH-parrak«mtH, Euphema petro- 
phitUf HO called from iieHting in rocks, 
rock-pigeon (rok'pij^on), n. 1. The <u)mmon 
pigeon, rock-dov<s or* rock, ('olumba tivMj the 
wilil original of tiie domestic pigeon or dove. 
See cut- under rovk-dore . — 2. The sand-pigeon 
or Hand-grouse. See Ptvroclidw, 
rock-pipit (rok'jup^it), a. The Dritish titlark, 
water-)>ipit, or sea>lark, whost^ two most fre- 
tmdiuieal names arc Authuft aquaticM^ a.nd 
.1. ohsenrus. it hiiB acveral idhcrH, aa A. wtrtmus, A. 
rHjs>st.riM, A. muimtttriH (of liowirkk A. litittralis (Hrvhiii), 
and A. (Dugliind). 'I'IiIm bird la tile titlark of 

I'oiitiHiit (17dUX and ita uarliuMt rocogiiixud aclontille, dua- 
igiiatlun la Altnutu olmmra of Liithutii (171K)). 

*riic rcaident rwk-pi/nt of tlie Hriliah Jalaiida la ccrialre 
ly diatiiict from tlm ScandiiiHviaii Idnl, hut whutimr it la 
eouttiied to Uruat Hriiain or itilialdia iilao aiimc part of 
uoiiliiiuiital Europo, I have not huiin ublu to doienniue 
with certainty. 

Jt. Jt. Sharpt!, Cal. liinla Hrltiah Mubciiiu(ISS 5XX. (tOI. 
rock-plant (ruk'idant), u. A plant habitually 

g rowing on or among r<»cks.— Rodc-plant of Bt. 
elena. see PettMum. 

rock-plover (rok'pluv^^u'), n. 1. Seepfom*. — 
2, The roi'k-snipe. 

rock-ptarmigan (rok'tilr^mi-gaii), n. Theptar- 
. migan Loyopus rujuslrisy of eiivuinpolar and 
subarctic distribution, in winter white with a 
black tail ami u bluek stripe from bill to eyt*. 
See cut under phinuiynu. 
rock-pulverizer (rek'imr ve-n-ziT), u. A mill 
or machine for brcuiking stone or ore. See 
stour-tr usher. 

rock-punch (rok'iuuich ), u. Snnie as yrauite, L*. 
rock-rabbit (rok’rub^it), «. a hymx, as the 
Cape cony, Hyrax eapeusis, calhnl by the Dutch 
colonists klipdas, 

rock-rat (rok'rut.), n. An Africiiii rollout of 
the genus Petroiuys^ P, typicus. See out under 
PetromyA. 

rock-ribbed (rok'ribd), a. Having ribs of rock. 

Thu hills. 

liwk ribbed, and ancient us the sun. 

Bryant, ThaiiatopsiH. 

rock-rose (rok'roz), h . a plant of either of the 
genera ('istus and llelianihemnm. These genera 
are closely allied, and were both (with others) included in 
tile hliimmn giMina CiMm. The species of Heiiaidl^emum 
are now often tliHUngiiiahed as snu-rtm. See cut in next 
eoluniii, and eut under CMffM.--AtUltnillUI rook-rOM. 
.See liitfbrrtia. 

rock-ruby (rok'rd^bi), w. A niby-red garnet, 
rock-salmon (rok'sam^ni), w. 1. The coalfish. 
[Kng.]--2, A carangoid fish of the genus Se- 
riola, such as *S’. rindiana, fouud from Brazil to 
Florida, aud S. fnlmta of the Gulf of Mexico; 

^ an amber-fish. 



Rock -rose (Helianthtmum 
vulgare). 

a, lonaUtidintil hcctiun of Itiu 
flower, pctulfi and bcpals re- 
liioveu : A, culyx : t, fniit. 
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rock-salt (rok's&lt), n. 

Salt existing in nature 
in the solid form, as dis- 
tinguished from salt in 
solution, either in sea- 
water or in salt springs 
or lakes. Rock-salt made 
Into prisms and lenses is In- 
valuable 111 the study of the 
distribution of heat in the 
spectrum of the sun or other 
spectra, and In similar in- 
veatigatlons, since it is very 
highly diathermanous even t4> 
the rays of long wave-length, 
which are largely absorbed by 
glass. Seeso/fi. 

rock-sampbire (rok'- 
sam^fir), n. A plant, 
fyridmum maritimum. 

Bee namphire, 
rock-scorpion (rok'- 
Hk6r^pi-on), n. A name 
given Wtiatives of Gib- 
raltar. [Blang.] 
rock-seal (rok'sel), n. 

Tho common harbor- 
seal, Phoea rilulinaf as 
commonly seen basking 
on tide-rocks. Bee cut 
under Phoea, 
rock-serpent (rok'sAr^peut), n. 1. A rock- 
snake. — 2. A venomous serpent of tho genus 
HungaruH, family Elapidw (or Sajidw)^ natlvo of 
India, and closely allied to tho cobra, though 
the neck is not so dilatable. Bee Bungarus, 
rock-sbaft (rok'sblift), n. In steam-engines, a 
shaft that oscillatos or rocks on its journals 
instead of revolving; specifically, a vibrating 
shaft with levers which works the slide-valves 
of some engines. This mode was generally adopted 
before ibe Introduction of the direct -aciton iiimio of work- 
ing them. Also rueker-Hhuft, rtstkinff-iihaft. 
rock-Sboll (rok'shel), u. A siiecies of Purpura, 
The common rook-sliell is r, lapUlm, Home 
writers loosely extend tho name to various re- 
lato<l siiells. Bee cut under Purpura, 
rock-sbrike (rok'shrik ), u, Bamo as roek-thruAh, 
iMtham, 17K1. 

rock-slator (rok'sla^U'T), n. A slater or wood- 
louse of tho genus i/fV/iV/, found on rocky coasts, 
rock-snake (rok'snak), n, A snake that fre- 
quents rocks or rocky places; a rot'k-serpent; 
specifically, a very large snake of the family 
Pythonidfe; a python or anaconda, as Python 
tuoluruSf or un Australian meinber of the genus 
Aforelia, The true pythons are cotifitiud to the warmer 
iiarts of the Old World ; but the term rttek-snake has often 
lieen extended, as anaconda had been transfen-ed, to the 
great boas of America, belonging to tho family BoUlet:. See 
Morelia, and outs under J*yUum and Pnthmiid». 
rock-snipe (rok'snip), n. The purjile sandpi- 
per, Triuga {Arquatefia) mariiima, which haunts 
roclsy shores; the rock-bini or rock-plover: a 
gunners" name in New England, 
rock-soap (rok'sop), n, A mineral of a plb*.h- 
black or oluish-black color, having a somewhat 
greasy feel and adhering strongly to tho 
tongue, used for crayons and ftir washing doth. 
U is a hydrated silicate of aluiiiiniiiiti cotitainnig some 
inui, and is properly a variety of lialloysite. 

rock-sparrow (rok'spar^d), u, A finch of Hie 
genus Potrouia, Tlierc are O spccieH, ranging thitiugh 
the greater pari of Europe, Aaia, and Africiu Tlie best- 
known is P, Hulta (urigiimlly FrinffUla jrtronia of Lln- 
fiKius), known to the earlv English urnitfiologistB also os 
the riny^Hxrrnw, gpeeklea, white-tailed, anil /oolish epar- 
row, the fast designation giving rise to the teciiiiical 
term fduBn, bestowed by flmelln in 178K. 'i'hlH aparrow 
ucciirs from control Europe to Chinn luid cis-Saliaric 
Africa. 

rock-staff (rok'stAf), n. The lever of a forge- 
bellows, or other vibrating bar in a maebino. 
rock-stadrling (rok' startling), «. Tlio rock- 
ouzel. [Local, Bcotland.] 
ro(^-8targOon (rok'st^r' jon ), H. Bamo as lake^ 
sturgeon, [Local, U. S.1 ’ 
rock-sucker (rok'suk*^Ar),w, 

Petromysau, 

rock-swallow (rok'swoHo), n, A swallow 
wdiich affixes its nest to rocks: not sjiecitic. 

Loi'k and chat and rock-twaUwo leaped to wing. 

L. WaUaee, Buii-Hur, p. 7. 


rockweek 

rock-tar (rok't&r), n. Bock-oil; petroleum, 
rockotconple (rok'tem'pl), n. A temple hewn 



Ko<;k-t«iii|>le. - An interior ut Ellora. India, with figure of Oudn. 

out of the solid rock, as at Ellora in Hindustan, 
and elsewhere. 

rock-tbrush (rok'thrush), n. Any bird of the 
genus variously called Monticola, Petrocincla^ 
PetroeosHyphuSf or Peirophila, The species are lo 
or 12 in niimDer. and range from southern Europe through 
Africa and to rhlita and Japan. The sexes are quite un- 
like ; the males of nearly all have blue throats and chest- 
nut breasts, with black bills and feet. The bust-known, 
and the one to which the English name rock’Shrike was ^v- 
en by Latliam In 1781, la M. or P. mxalUis of southern Eu- 
rope and many parts of Asia and Africa, prettily variegated 
with cubnlt-bfue. bluish-black, white, and chestnut. The 
blue rock-thrush, alao of sotitlieni Europe, and with an ex- 
tensive Asiatic and African range, la M, or P. eyanea, the 
t>lue nr siditary thrush of lAthain (17H.M), with aliout thirty 
other names, and miMily of a dark slaty-blue color. Ita 
oriental congener fa tho solitaire, or pensive thrush, M. or 
P. mlifaria, ranging from Japan and Chinn through tho 


represent! 

American bluebirds of the genus Sialia, 

rock-tools (rok'tfilz), n, pi. Tools used in drill- 
ing rock. Bee cahle-ioots, 
rOu-tripe (rok'trip), n. [Tr. F. tripe de rovJu\^ 
Lichens of tho genus Vndnfiearut, They gmw 
upon rocks in high northern latitudes, and have been Uie 
means of preserving for weeks or months the lives of aro- 
ttc travelers. The name is suggested by the expanded and 
seemingly blistered thallus. 

rock-trout (rok' trout), «. 1. The common 

American brook-trout, Salvelinus fontiualiSf as 
occuiTing in Lake Bujierior. — 2. A chiroid fish 
of the genus JJcxagrammus ; especially, the 
boregatorbodieron, H. decngramnms, abundant 
on tho North Pacific coast of North America, 
about 18 inches long. Also called seadrout and 
slftrlhig. Bee cut under Hexagrammus. 
rock-turouoise (rok'tor-koiz'), u. Bee tur- 
quoise, 

rock-violet (rok'vi^q-let), n. An alga, Chroide- 
pus lolithus, growing on moist rooks in the 
Alps, the White Mountains, etc. Btones over- 
grown with it omit, especially when moistened, 
a strong fragrance of violets, 
rock-warbler (rok'war^bler), u, A small Aus- 
tralian bird, HO named by Lewiii in 1823, respect- 
ing tho affinities of whi<*h fhere is nuieh differ- 
ence of opinion, it was described as the ruddy war- 
bler by Tiathani In 1H01, and a genus was framed for its re- 
ception by (luuld in 18.Tr. It is now technically known 
as Orifpna rubrieata, and placed by the latest authority in 
the ornithological waste- basket Itlsfili inches 

long and of a sooty-brown color varied with ruddy hues, 
mid eliielly Inhabits S ew South Wales. It is said to haunt 
rocky watercourses, and is flometimes called cataract- 
bird. 

rock-water (rok'wA^tAr), n. Water issuing 
from a roe.k. 

It (the Rhone] was extremely muddy at ita entrance. 


when I saw It, though as clear as rocktvater at Its going out. 
Addiaoti, Remarks on Italy, Geneva, and the Lake. 

runs In a bed of stone, and looks 


A lamprey.- Bee 


rock-swift (rok'swift), w. A bird of the family 
f 'ypselidw and genus PanypHlUy as P, saxaiilis 
(or metanolcuea), the white-throated rock-swift 
of western Norih America. It almunds in some 
places in the Rooky and other mountains, frmiiicnting the 
iiiuat inaccessible cliffs and precipices, where it nests, and 
usually flies at a great height and with amasing celerity. 
It is hiackinlu mostly white undemeatb, with white tips of 
the secondaries, and Is from to 7 inches long and 14 
inches In extent of wings. See out under Panyptila, 


Tlio river Wherfe . 
as clear aa rock-water, 

Jkifoe, Tour Uirough Great Britain, III. 124. (Daviee.) 

rockweed (rok'wfid), ». A seaweed of the gen- 
era PSwuSj Sargammy etc., common on the 
rooks exposed at low tide. Fucue veHadome and 
F. nadoaua arc especially abundant on the New England 
coast Sec Fucuaitar description and cut) and kelp'll, 1 (a). 
Also called roek-kdp. 

rock-winkle (rok'wing^kl), ». A iieriwinkle, 
LitUmua subtenehrosa, fremienting rocks, 
rock-wood (rok'wtid), n. Ligniform asbestos. 
It is of a brown color, and in its general ap- 
pearance greatly resembles fossil wood, 
rockwork (rok^wArk), n, l. Btones fixed in 
mortar in imitation of the im*gular surface of 
natural rocks, and arranged to form a mound, or 
constructed as a wall.— 2. A rockery; adesijra 
formed of fragments of rocks or largo stones in 
gardens or pleasure-grounds : often forming a 
kind of grotto. — 8. A natural wall or mass of 


rodkwork 


6d09 


tod 


rook.— 4 . Book-fkoedorquany-fMedmasoiiiy. 
See quafry^fa<»d (with out), 
roek-wron (rok'ren), n. 1 . A wren of the ge- 
nus 8alpincie»f as 8, ohsfAetus: so called from 
its habit of frequenting rooks. The •peoiei named 
ia common In the western pi^ of the United States ; It In 
of active, restless habits, and has a loud sons. The eggs 



are from five to eight In number, crystal-white sparsely 
dotted with reddish-brown. The bird Is nf inches long, 
and of varied blended brownish colors, the mftst conspic- 
uous markings being black and white dots on the brown- 
ish-gray of the upper parU. It is a near relative of the 
caAon-wren and cactus-wren. 

2. The barking-bird of Bontli America, 
tes tarni. The name is also given to other 
members of the I^teroptochkltB, Bee ciii. 

under Seytalopus, 

rockyl (rok'i), a, [< rovlc^ + -yi.] 1. Pull of 
rocks; abounding in rocks: as, a rocky moun- 
tain. 

Listening to the doubling roar, 

Surging on the rucky shore. 

BurrUt How can iny poor heart he glad ? 

2. Consisting of rock or rocks. 

Betwixt these rocky pillars Cabrlol sat 

MUtont P. L., Iv. 540. 

3. Resembling a rock; hence, hard; stony; 
obdurate ; insusceptible (»f impression; han! as 
a rock : as, a rocky bosom. 

A rooky heart, killiug with cnielty. 

Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, il. «. 

rocky*-* (rok'i), a, [< rock*^ •+• -yi.] Disposed 
to rook or reel; hence, giddy; tipsy; uizxy. 
[Blang, t>rov, Eng. and U. S.j 

Bocky Mountain blnebird, locnst. iSee hUu^ 
hi rdf locust^. 

Bocky Monntain garrot. CinfiguUi or Jfuv* - 
phaln islandica^ otherwise called Barrow^s 
aoldcncyc. See garrot^, 

Bocky Monntain goat. Bee goat, and cut un- 
der wwloceroH, 

Bocky Monntain pika. Lagomytt princeps, tlie 
little chief bare. 

Bocky Monntain rat. The pack-rat. Hee 
Neotonia and rn/l. 

Bocky Mountain sheep. Hee sheep, and cut. 
under bighorn, 

rococo (rQ’ko'ko), n. [< F. rococ<», appar. a 
made word, based perhaps, as usually explain- 
ed, on roeaille, rockwork (on account of tlie 



nooooa— An Ihttrlor In SchloM BtucImsI, Badan. Cannaay. 
(From “ L*Art pour Toot.") 


rookwork which figures in the style), < rooke 
(ML. roca), a rook: see rorA*'.] AVariety of 
ornament originating in the Lonis-Quatorxe 
.style and continuing with constantly increas- 
ing inorganic exaggeration and extravagance 
throughout the artistic degeneracy of the Loiiis- 
Quinze. it is genoral^ n meniiingless, though often a 
very rich, assemblttge of mtastic scrolls and criinptwl coii- 
venttonal shell-work, wrought Into irregtilnr and inde- 
scribable forms, without individuality and without t.x- 
prossioii apart from its asually eosUy materml nnd siii- 
roundlngs. The style has a certain liiten»t from Its use 
in a great number of sumptuous Europ<>an resiliences, and 
.from its intimate association witli a social ur» of giviU 
outwMrd refinement and splendor. Much of thr painting, 
engraving, porcelain-w<n'k. etc., of the tliiie has. too, a real 
decorative cluirtn, though not of a very hlgli order in art. 
Ileucc roettro is used attributively in contempt to note 
anything feebly pretentions and tasteless in art or litem- 
til re. Compare Miro^. 

The jumble called roeoeo is. in general, dcdestalde. A 
parrot seems to have invented the won! : and the thing is 
worthy of his tawdrinesa and his iniKdierence. 

Leigh Uunt, Old Court fiubiirhs, iv. 
ROOOOO embroidery, ornamental neeillcwork nnd otlter 
fancy work of different soriH, the application of the tenii 
vaiying at dllferent times. Kspeidnlly— (a) Aklndof China 
ribbon embroidery. (&) A kliid of Komaii work, 
rocon (ro'kft), M. [F. roeou, roncou, aruotto; of 
Braz. orimn.] Bamo as armlto, 12. 
rocta (rok'til), «. [ML.: see rofea.] A medie- 
val muaical iuHtrument, much used by t he luin- 
strolH and troubadours of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It was somewhat liko the tiiiHli^rn violin. 
(K Shipley, 

rod^ (rod), w. [< ME. rod, rodde (with short 
vowed ; orig. with long vowel, rfal, rodv, > E. 
rood), < AS. rod, a rod, pole, also a nioasure 
of land, a cross, the (holy) rood, a crucifix, = 
OB. rdda, ritoda, a cross, = OPrios. rdtie, a gal- 
lows, = D. roede, a rod, measuring-]>ole, i>erch, 
= MLG. rode, rwle, LG. rode, roodr = OIKJ. 
ruota, MHG. f^te, Q. rnfhe, rule, a rod, ]>ole, 
a rod of land, = Icel. rdtha, a rood, crucifix 
(ML. roda); perhaps akin to 1 j. rudis, a rod, 
staff, radius, staff, spoki', ray (see radius, ray^), 
Skt. ^ ruilh, Zend -i/ rud, grow. Don blot of 
rood.'] 1. A shoot or sleiider stem of any 
woody plant., luoro ospecially when cut off and 
stripiicd of loaves or twigs ; a wand ; a straight 
sloiKler stick ; a caiio ; also, anything of siuiilar 
form : as, a brass rod. 

Ye relyqncis yt lltns caryed toBetiie— that is to siiy, tlie 
.X. coiimiaundunient«, Aarons rodde, Moyses rm/, ii vessel I 
of gold full of manna. 

Sit JU. Quylforde, I'ylgryniHge, p. 45 
Wi* walkin' rod liitill his hand, 

He walked the castle rulin'. 

Heir qfAiafW (Child’s Halliuls, Mil. 74). 

There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of .Icshc, 
and a Hranoh shall grow out of his rouls. jsa. xi. 1. 
Specifically — (rt) An instrument of piinislinieiit «ir cor- 
rection ; a single switch or stick, or a nundle of HwlUdies ; 
hence, chastlMiiicnt. 

M. i'eter, as one somewhat seuere of nature, said plain- 
lie that the Jiodde otielie was the swurde that niiisl keepe 
the Sehole in obedience, A seham, The Heholeiuaster, p. I K. 

Thrice was I beaten with mis. 2 Cor. xi. 

A light to guide, a rtsl 
To check the erring, and i*eprove. 

Wordswoffh, Ccie to Puty, 
(6) The badge of office of certain officials who are In a sense 
guardians or c^nitrollers of others, or usliers, niarshals, 
and the like. The use of rodsof certain rolois gives naiiies 
to their bearers ; as, in Kiigland, Mack-rod, grern-rtKl, etc. 
Bee Idack-rod. 

About this Time John Poke of 1.4iiiea8ter was created 
Puke of Aquitaln, receiving at the King's Hands the Jitsl 
and the Cap, as Investitures of that Pm hy. 

Hair, cbronidiw, p. J4«. 

(e) A scepter; hence, figuratively, authority ’, sway. 

She had all the royal makings of a queen ; 

As holy oil, Edward Confessiv's crown. 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all such emblems 

Laid nobly on her. Shak., lien. VIll., iv. 1. h». 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d. 

Gray, Elegy. 

(d) An enchanter’s wand, or a wand jKissessiiig the power 
of enchantment 

Yo shonld have snatch’d Ills warni. 

And bound him fast; without his rod reversed, 

And backward muttem of dissevering power. 

We cannot free the Lady. MilUm, Cumus, 1. 8l«, 
(«) A long, light, tapering, eliwtic* pole used in angling, to 
which the line Is attached, now iisually made in adjustable 
sections or Joints, and fitted with guides and a reel. Tliere 
are eight woods commonly used for rods, of which four 
are solid (greenheart., hlckfM’y, ash, and willow) and four 
are hollow (East Indian banilKio, ('arollna and West In- 
dian cane, white cane, and jungle-cain ). JUmla have also 
been made of hard rubber and of steel. Jointed rods are 
made in three or foiu* pieces, of wliich the largest and 
heaviest is the butt, and the slenderest is the tip. The 
joints are fitted witli metal rings or ferrules, and with 
small rings called gtrules to receive the line. 1’he reel is 
stepped Into the butt, near its end, or otherwise suitably 
attached, as by a reel-plate. The special makes of rods are 
very numerous, and their names almost equally so. Be- 
sides being named and classed according to the material 


of whioh they are composed, as bamboo rod, etc., they are 
commonly identilled with the name of the fish for which 
they are special^ designed : as, mbnon-riHl, trout-rod, boss- 
rod, etc. All rods are, however, divisible into three olaasea, 
acemding to their make and puipi«e. 'Miese are (1) the 
Jh/’riHt, which is long, slender, tapering, tough, and highly 
elastic; (2) tlie tmUiny’^rod, wbieJi is ciunpiirat ively short, 
stout, And stiff; and whieli is a mean be- 

tween the other two. fly-rods are ninst used, with arilfl- 
cial flies. HpIlt-hainbiM) rtNls aiv now inanut'iU'tiircHi for 
all kinds of angling. nnd cut under reel, (/) 

An Instrument for measuring. 

2. In mveh., any bar Hlonilor in pro^mrtiou to 
its lentil, particularly 8ueh a bar iisimI rb a 
brace or a tio botwoon pnrtB for coniUH'tinf^ 
thorn, or h)r Btrongthoninfi: a counoctioii bc- 
twoon Miom. The tenn is used in a ven’ indefinite 
manner, depending entirely ui»oii individual Jinlgnientor 
caprice. What some would call a rod would By others 
be called a bar. 

Tlie nni in the shaft, known as the main rod or spear 
rwl, is usually made of strong balks of tlmlier butUal to- 

f [Other Slid conmnded by strapiiiiig plates fustenetl by 
lolts. Sneye. lirU., XVI. 458. 

8. Snocitioally, in a Btoatn-oiiKiiio, tbo pitman 
which coniuM'tH tho croBH-hoiul with the crank: 
also and more gonorally oalhul ctmnecting^rod. 
The coniioction in inndo at tlio croHH-head to 
tlu> croHH-Jiead pin, and at the crank to the 
crank-wriHt. Boo cut undtu* steam^eutpue, — 4 . 
A nioaBitro of length otpial to 5^ yartlN, or 154 
fcot. (Also called po/c and /icrr/t.) AHouarerod 
ifl tlio usual inoHsuro of brickwork, uinf is equal 
to Kipiaro foot. — ft. A shoot or branch of 
a family; a tribe or raco. 

Ktuiieinber thy congregation, which thou hast jMr- 
chased of old ; the rod of thine inheritance, which mun 
hast rutlueined. Ts. Ixxiv. 2. 

6. In anat., out* of nmnorous slciidor rwl-liko 
or bacillary structuroH which col loclivoly form, 
together wit h similar but conical bodies callca 
cones, one of tho layorB of whUdi the retina of 
the eye is composed, eallod tho Utyer of rods 
and cones, e8H<>iitial to the function of vision. 
Bee cut under retina. — 7. In cntoiu., Hi>ociflcal- 
ly, any differemiiation of the anterior end of a 
retinal cell of the eye, whhdi may unite to fonn 
a rhalslom. Bee rhahdonivrc. ... Bait-rod, a flshing- 
rcNl used with natural bnit.- Blndlng-rod, a tiu-rod.- 
Bonlng-rod. Hee 6om'ii#/.~0ortlan rode. Raineasrods 
of Cvrii . - Onritalllne rods. Hee eryntaUine. — Divining 
rod. Hee diviuiny-rod. - Longtlienlng rod, an exten- 
sion-rod IHUmI with screws at the ends anil list'd ns a long 
shank for an auger or a drill in deep lioring, ns for a hih^ 
well. MeokoUan rod, in rmtryM., the cartilaginous 
basis of the iiiandibuliir or first iHMtoral vlseeml artth 
of the embryo of most vertebrates, alsiut tbt' greater 
distal section of wliich the ossificiitioii of the lower jaw- 
lH>ne ttikes ])lnce, the proximal end iieliig converted into- 
the iiialleiis of a inainnnil, tlie quadrate bone of a bird 
or reptile, or Hie corresiKindlng boiuw of lower verte- 
brates. Hee cut under pMatoguadratc. Also lUilltsl Meek- 
el'H eariifar/e.— HapiOTA rodi bonOB). a conirivancev 

eornnionly attribiittMl to John Napier (1550-1(117), but in 
fuel dese.iibed in the Arilliinetie of Oi-nnee Flii5e (1582L 
for facilitating large ciilculations in ninltiplicatlon or di- 
vision fur llmse who do not iK'rfeetly know the multipli- 
cation table. It consists of a niiinber of nsls made of bone, 
ivory, lioni, wood, imsielKiard, or other uoiivenlent ma- 
terial, the face of 
each of wliicli is 
divided int(» nine 
equal parts in the 
form of little 


Hiiiiares contain 
the successive 
multiples of the 
niiinber in the 
first, the figures in the tens’ place being siqiurated by the 
diHgonul lino from that In tne units' place. A sutficleiit 
number of rods must be provided for each of llic headings 
0, 1, 2, ;i, 4. 5, a, 7, 8, t), so that by placing the pmper rmls 
side by side any number may Imi seen at the toji, while tlie 
severaJ inultipfes occupy, in order, I lii; eight lower coiii- 
partments; when the iniiittple conslstH of two figures these 
are placed one on each side of I he diiigonul line. There is 
also a rial called Wio uuter rod, the tM|iiures on which are 
not subdivided into triangles. 'J'o multiply, for example, 
the nmnhw 0789 by DO: J'bice four of tlie rods together, 
so that the top niiinbcrH foi-rn the mtiltipliuund ; then 
Usik on the Index-ixMi for o, the first number of llio mul- 
tiplier, and on the corresponding compartments of the 
four rods the following disposition of llgiires will be found 
ranged in the two lines formed by the triangles of each 


Mjuare «2B4 

8445 

These added together make 40784 

Against 5, on the index-rod, the figures are . 0505 

8844 

8:t»45 

Tlie profliicts when added give the sum — 

rtaiulrcd 880184 


Division is performed in an analogous manner. Napier's 
rods are still made, though they are of little use. - 
PargllBl rod, in locomotives having more than one pair 


sipiares. and eacJi 
part, with the ex- 
ception of tho tiqi 
coirinarliiieTit, siib- 
dlviilcd by a ib'X- 
ter diagonal line 
int4> two triangles. 
1'liesc nine little 
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rod 

of driving- wheel!, a rod connecting the crank-pins of all 
the driving-wheels on one side of the engine, so that when 
one is moved hy the piston-rod all will be moved equally. 
Also called emipUm-rwl.-- Pedal rod. Mve ped^i. - - Per- 
forating roda of Bharpey. Hann; as Sharjtey'i /fters 
(which see, under yfberi— Rod-and>cone layer of the 
retina. Hee rrfina.— ^Rod lloenae. see fur /tse. Rode 
of Oortl, the plllain of tin.' urchcH of tlm organ of (’ortj. 
Tlie external rods which form the outer iilllars are sliorter 
and less nutneroua than tlie Inner rodti. They consist of a 
cylindrical striated Inidy witli an expanded imse; the up- 
per extremity is curved, arnl has smiiewhat tiic shape of 
the head of a hiril ; the bac'k part fits into a cavity betwc5eii 
the hcadsof twoor more Inner rods ; while the bill likeprte 
cess proJectM txiward tin* retlcnlur membrane, 'j'be inner 
nals nave a strlnlod iKwly ami an cxfmiided base ; the heads 
have a concavity wliitdi rec<‘iv«!H the outer rods, and a pro- 
cess entering Into the comjsiHiUon of the niembrana reti- 
cularis. 'riie artdies tliiis formed support the outer and In- 
ner lialf'-cet Is. Als<» called pUlarn u/ Corti. — Bottlxlg-OUt 
rod, a guide or gage used in making window-frames, doors, 
etc.— Spilt rod. (ff) < trie of the rods Into which plates of 
wrougliT-iroii arc cut hy means of slitting rolleriL to bo af- 
terworrl made into nails, (b) A flshlng rod made In sec- 
tions of split biiniiHNi st^iH.-- To have a rod In piokle 
for one. sec fdcklr^^. - To klM the rod. Hoe kimi. 

TOd^ (rotl), V. t , ; ]in*l. iiiid jip. rodtled^ ppr. rod- 
dinff. f < rof/^ «. I 1. To furtuMb with a rod or 
rodn; Hpr i'ifically, in roeoiit uho, to fuminh or 
oiiiiip with li^iiiiiiiiK-i'odH. 

.Several other houses in the town weremidsef In the same 
way. Set. Avter.f N. H., bVIIl. 858. 

2. To oporato u]ioii with a rod, in any way. 

In most of the systems the calilc is Insorted hy a process 
technically called m/din//— that Is, pushing rods through 
the duct from one manhole to the next. 

Jilect. Jiev. (Amer.), XVI. i. 14. 

TOd'-^t, d. A Middle KiikIIhIi form of roa(U, 
TOd»t. A Middlo KngliHli form of preterit 
of ride, 

rod-bacterium (rod'bak-te^ri-uin), u. A Iraoil- 

lllM. 

rod-ba 70 net (rotrba^p-not), H. Hoe hayonvt, 
TOd-Chuiel (rod'cdiiss^ol). a. A HmitliH’ chiHol 
fixed to the ond of a rod, iisod for outiiii^ hot 
niotal. E. II, Kniffht. 

rod-coupling (rotrkup^litJg), n. A coupling^, 
olaap, or other dovioo for uniting tiio roria whirdi 
oany Ihr^ tools UHod in boring artoHiaii woIIh, 
oil-wollH, ote. 

roddin (rod'in), «, A Sootoh form of rowan, 
roddin-tree (rotrin-tro)< d. a Scotch form of 
rowan- trt'tf, 

roddy (rod'i). a. ( < rod^ 4* -//i.] Full of rods 
or twigK. [Haro.] 
rodo^ (rod). JVeteril. of ridr, 
rode'^^t, «. An obnolofo form of rond^, 
rodO'^t, n, A Middio KngliNh form of rood. 
rodo'^t, n, A Middio EngliHli form of rvd^, 
rodo^' (rtMl), w. (Origin obHcure.] A r<»po at- 
taobod to a boat-anchor or killook. rortn/, 
[Bay of Kuiidy.J 

rod-end (rod 'end), w. Ono of the ondn of a con- 
noctiiig-rod of an ongino. Rml-tMuls are varlnusly 
Atieil. A common iiietliod Is to tit them each wtUi a strap 
ami brasses, amt a key for tightening the brasses when 
the latter wear loose. Hometimes cvt\\w\ iritirMii-box. 
rodent (roMinit), a. and n, [< L. roden{l-)Sj 
pl)r. of rodrr’r (> It. roderr = Sp. Tg. rocr = OF. 
rodrr, gini.w) ; akiu to raderc, Hcrakdi : see , 
razv^ , From t lu* 1j. roderr arc alao ult . comtde^ 
erodi\ rostruoi^ etc. ('f. Hkt. rad<u a tootli.] I, 
a, (biawiiig, as certain nminnialH; habitually 
feeding upon vegetable HiibHtancoH, which are 
gnawed or bitten first with the front’ toetli ; 
pertaining to the Uodentia^ llonoren, or (Hires, 
or having tlndr (diaracters ; gliriforni— Rodent 
dentition. See dentition, .s. 

H. a. A member of the order Kodeniia, 
lioHores, or (Hires; a rodent mammal ; agnawer. 

In temperate climaies iiroloiiged sleep is not unknown 
among Scienee, VI. 40S. 

Bodentest (rp-den'toz), w. ;>/. [NL.] Same as 

Roden tia. 

Jtodentia (r6-<icn'8bi-|i), a. pi. [NL., < E. 
rodentia (sc. aninialia), iieut. pi. of roden{t-)s, 
ppr. of rodere, gnaw : see rodent.'] An order 
of inediieabilian placental di]>hyodoiit Matn- 
malia : the gnawers. I’hc brain has a relatively small 
cerebrum, leaving much of the cerebellum ami olfactory 
lobes exiM.>seil, uml the corpus callosiini has no w'ell-iietlneu 
rnstrnni In front. The plauuntatioii is disooidal-decldiinte. 
The limbs are amhiiliitorlal. variously luoditled fur run- 
ning. leaping, climbing, or swimming. The condyle of 
the lower Jaw has Its long axis longitudinal, and is not 
confined In a speelal siickot, but glides back ami forth, 
«o tliat the lower jaw can he put forward and backward 
as well as moved up luid down. The molar teeth are 
typically ridged on their crowns In various imttcrns: 
they are nearly always 8 in number aliovo and below' 4>n 
each side. The preniolars are small or few, often none. 
Hiere are no canines. Tly^ incisors are largo, strong, 
heavily enameled on their front surface, scalpiiform or 
heveliHl to a sharp edge, and grow continually from per- 
•islently open pulps ; their roots traverse much or nearly 
all of the Itones of either Jaw', In the arc of a circle. The 
^ typical number of liiclooni is 2 above and below, or one 
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B ilr of upper and under front teeth ; exoeptionelly, •• In 
le rabbit tribe, there are amall supplementary umter 
Incisors, crowded together and concealed behind the 
f u notional pair. In some groups, as A rvieolinm, the molar 
teeth are perennial, like the Incisors. There being no 
canines, and the premolars being few and small, if any, 
there Is a great gap between the front and the back teeth. 
The typiciu number of teeth is l«, which obtains with few 
exceptions throughout the murine series of rodents ; In 
one genus there are only 1 2. In the hystrleine series there 
arc normally 20 teeth, In one genus ifi. In the sciurlne 
series the teeth are always either 2r> or 22 ; in the leporine 
series there are 2fi or 28. This order is by far the largest 
one among mammals, and of world-wide distribution ; its 
numerous members are adapteil to every kind of life. 
They are mostly of small sire, a rabbit being far above 
the average ; the beaver, porcupine^ or coypou Is a very 
large rodent, and the cap! bora Is a giant. The order ia 
divisible into 8 suborders : (1) Uebetidentata, enormal or 
blunt-toothed rodents, exceptional in having 4 lower In- 
edsors, and extinct; (2) JkuplieidefiUUa, subnormal or 
double-toothed rodent^ with 4 upper Incisors ; these are 
tlie barest rabbits, and pikas; and (.8) SimplieuUnUUa, 
normal or almple-toothed ro<lents, with only 2 inuisors 
above and below. The last fall in 8 series : (1) Hystri- 
eonwrpha, the hystrleine serleN Including the porcupines 
and very numerous relateil fonns, chiefly Houth American, 
os the caplbara, coypou, cavles, viscachas, ohluohlllas, 
ootodonts, etc. (see cuts under copibora, eoypou, rabbit- 
muirrelf poreupine, and Plaffiodon ) ; (2) Myimujrpha^ the 
murine series, including rets and mice of all kinds 
(see cuts under tmust. Murids ^ and rice-fifld)\ and (.H) 
Seiurumarphat the Hcltirine series, or the squirrels, sper- 
mophlles, inannots, beaver, etc. (see cuts under Areto- 
my$. beaver, and pmirie-dog). In addition, the duplici- 
dent rodents are (4) Lattofnwrpka, the leporine serle% the 
same as the suborder (Hee cut under Z^- 
gmnyt , ) Many fossils of al I these groii ps are known . There 
are 20 or 21 families of living redents, and 100 genera. 
The order corresponds to the Linneaii (7f»res, and is still 
often called by that name. Also called Itoeorea. Bee cuts 
under eattnr, Ijeptfridm, and eecdpriftmn. 

rodential (ro-don'Mlial), a. (.>f or pertainine to 
the Rodentia, Nature, XI ill. 193. [Karo.] 
rodeo (ro-da'o), n. [Hp. rfuleo, a place for cattle 
at a market or fair, uIko a going round, a round- 
about road, < radar, go round, < L. rotare, go 
round, wheel : Hee rotate.] A gathering of cat- 
tle to be branded or marked; a round-up. 
[California.] 

The ranch owner who gives tlieredeo takes bis own cat- 
tle .. . and drives tlieiii in with the ones ii> be branded, 
leaving In the rediio-groiiiid the cattle bearing the brands 
<if all other ranuheros. 

K. D. Wiggin, A Hummer In a Oafton, p. 265. 

rod-flsll (roiFfinh), n, A IIhIi that may be taken 
with a rod ; any game-fiHh. 
rod-ftflher (rod ^lish'^r), n. One who fishes with 
a rod ; a rodstev. 

rod-flfUlinR (rod^fisli^ing), w. The art or prac- 
tice of fiHhing with a rod ; fly-fishing; angling, 
rod-fiructifleation (nurfruk-ti-fi-ka^Hhon), n. 
In hot., a special simple gonidiophoro iii Itasi- 
diomyt^tes, consisting of a short> branch of the 
mycelium from which small gonitlia-like rods 
are abscised — fertile, how«*ver, only in the 
Ti'emellinew, (Hh.M, 

rodge (roj), n. [Formerly also radtfe ; origin ob- 
scure.] The gadwall, or gray duck, ( -hnuleUis- 
mus Htrepe^'UH. Hee cut under (liauteloHmus, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

The Hodge is next unto the Tealo In gooilnesse : but yet 
tlKire is great difference in the nourishment which th«iy 
make. Venner, Via Recta od Vliom Longam, p. B4. 

rod-granule (rod'gran^^fil ), n. One of the gran- 
ules in the outer nuclear layer of the retina 
which are connected with the rods, 
rod-holdor (rod'liSPd^r), n. One who holds or 
uses a fishing-rod. 

Iliey thus decrease the rental of waters either from net 
or rod-holders. 

Cassell, Technical Educator, xil. 850. {Kncye. Diet.) 
rod-iron (rwPPOrn), n. Holled round iron for 
nails, fences, etc. 

rod-knightt, m. One of a class of servitors who 
held tJieir land by serving their lords on horse- 
back. Afinnheu. 

rodlet (rod'let), n. [< rod^ + -/r/.] A bacil- 
lus or rod-bacterium. 

Rillroth and Klebs assert that mlcrococel may grow into 
rodlets or bacilli. Ziegler, Pathol. Anat. (tran8.X L 1H4. 

rod-lino (rod^Uu), n, A fishing-line not wound 
on a reel : used by anglers in distinction from 
reel-line. 

rod-machine (rod 'raa-sh 6 n^), n. In wood-work- 
itiff, a machine for cui^ting nut cylindrical sticks, 
siich as pins, dowels, chair-rounds, and brooni- 
IiandloB. It has a cuttor on the principle of a 
hollow auger, and operates on squared stuff, 
rodman (rod'mau), w.; pi. rodwen (-men). A 
man whose duty it is to carry the rod used in 
surveying. 

Bodman gun. Bee yun^. 
rodomel (TOd' 9 -mel), «. [sa Sp. rodomel, < Gr. 
fWtSov, a rose, + as L. mel, honey; see rose 
and mell^.] The juice of roses mixed with honey . 


rodw«x4 

XL darM to boholdo on hom 
III Jnoe of rote a soster [soztarins] that wad moUa 
A pounde hotur, and noma it rodamette. 

PaUadiu$, Husbondrla (B. E. T. 8.X p. ise. 

rodomont (rod'o-mont), n. and a, [< F. rodo- 
mont, < It. rodomontef a bully, < Hodomoute, 
the name of the brave but somewhat boastful 
leader of the Haraeens against Charlemagne, in 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso,^ xiv., earlier (in 
Boiardo’s ^Hlrlando Innamorato’’) Rodamonte, 
lit. ‘one who rolls away mountains, ’ < rodare 
(< L. rotare), wheel, roll, + monte (< L. mons), 
a mountain: see rotate and mount,] I, n, A 
vain boaster; a braggart; a bombastic fellow; 
a bully. 

He vapoured ; [bntj being pretty sharply admonished, 
he quickly became mild and calm, a posture ill- becoming 
such a rodonwnL 

Sir T. Herbert, Memorials of King Charles I. (Todd.) 

n. a. Bragging ; vainly boasting. 

He had thought to have ben the lender 
Had the match gone on, 

And triumpht our whole nation 
In his rodonumt fashion. 

B. Jonmm, Masque of Owls. 

rodomontade (rod^o-mon-tad0» and a. [For- 
merly also rhodomantade, rodomontado; as G. 
rodomontade, < OF. rodemontade, rod<mwntade, 
rotamontade, F. rodomontade, < It. rodomontata, 
a boast, brag, < rodomonte, a boaster: see rod- 
omont.] I. a. Vain boasting; empty blusterer 
vaunting; rant. 

I could shew that the rhodomontades of Almanxor are 
neither so irreiloiial as hls^ nor so impossible to be put In 
execution. Dryaen, Of Heroic Plays. 

Poor Fhn used to boro me after dinner with endless 
rhodonumtadee about his passion and his charmer. 

Thackeray, Philip, vili. 

n. a. Bragging. 

I don't know what 's the matter with the boy all this day ; 
he has got into atich a rhodomontade maimer all this morn- 
ing. Goldsmith, tiood-natured Man, li. 

rodomontade (rod^o-mon-tad'), V. i, ; prot. and 
pp. roiiomimtaded, ppr. rodomontading. [< rodo- 
montade, n.] To boast; brag; bluster; rant. 

Abuse which Pitt in his free-lance days heaped upon 
the desperate rhodomontadiftg minister.’* 

Editiburgh Rev., CXLV. 286. 

rodomontadistt (rod^o-mon-taMlst), n. [< rodo- 
montade + -isL] A blustering boaster; one who 
brags or vaunts. 

When this lihodomontadiet had ended bis perilous story, 
it was dinner time. 

E. Terry, Voyage to East India, p. 157. 

rodomontadot (rod^O-mon-ta'do), n. and a. 
[Hoe rodomontade.] I, 1. Rodomontade; 
also, a piece of rodomontade ; a brag. 

1 have heard a Riscayner make a Hodomantado that he 
was as good a Oentleman as Don Philippo himself. 

Howell, Letters, 1. Hi. 82. 
'‘Ho," says he, “if a rhodommUado will do any good, why 
do you not say 100 ships Y" Pepy*, Diai% III. 850. 

2. A blusterer; a braggart. 

Most terribly be isomes off ; like your rodomontado. 

B. Jonson, (Tynthia's Revels, v. 2. 

II. a. Bragging; blustering. 

A huge rodomontado Picture of the Duke of Lerroa, 
wherein he is painted like a Giant, bearing up the Mon- 
archy of Spain, that of France, and the PbpMom upon his 
Shoulders. HowM, Letters, 1. 111. 11. 

rodomontador (rod^o-mon-ta'dor), n. [< rodo- 
montade + -oH.l Same os rodbmonta^t, 
rod-planer (rod^pl&^ndr), n, A machine-tool 
especially designed for planing tbe connecting- 
rods of locomotives, guide-bars, etc*, and for 
similar work. E. H. Knight. 

BodrifneB'B aneurtBm. A varicose aneurism 
in which the sac is formed in the tissue immedi- 
ately contiguous to the artery. 

RodrigneB'B COdrdinateB. See coordinate. 
rod-ring (rod'ring), n. One of the small rings 
or guides througn which the line passes along 
an angler’s rod. The caliber is generally about 
six times that of the line, 
rodfl-goldf (rods'gold), fi. An old name of the 
marigold. Oerarde. 

rodsman (rodx'mra), n,; pi. rodemcn (-men). 
Same as rodtnan. “ 

rodster (rod'st6r), ft. [< rodl + ster.] One 
who uses a fishing-rod ; a rod-fisher; an angler. 

It is the intention of a nnmber of our local rodetere to 
leave the ol^for different streams 

Daily Tdtgraph, Sept. 2, 1882. {Eneye. Diet.) 

rodwood (rod'wfid), n. One of several West 
Indian shrabs or trees: LtPtia Thamnia of the 
BixincsB, several species of Eugenia (as E, pal- 
lene, the black rodwood, and E, axillaris, the red 
rodwood), and Calyptranthes ChytraeuUa of the 
Myrtaoem, the white rodwood. 
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rod^t. o, A Middle English form of ruddy, 
roa^ 0 p5)» n. [< ME. ro, roo, ra, < AS. rd, rdfc, 
rd/lkif roa, m. (also, in oomp., rdA-dedr), a roe, 
rage, rMge, f., a wild she-goat. a roe, a D. ree, 
roe, roebuck, a OLG. rSho, MLG. rS a OHG. 
reh {r€h-), n., roAo, m., reia, f., MHG. rcrA 
(rek-), G. n., OHQ. rria, f., also *ricch<t, 
MHG. ^rieke, G. ricke, f., a Icel. rd, £., a 8w. rd 
a Dan. raa, roe, roebuck.] 1. The roe-deer. 

I U fol wight liwift], God WMt. as !■ a roo. 

Chaueer, Roove’a Tale, 1. 166. 

Now than am I light aa a roo. York Play, p. 261. 

Aiahel was as light of foot as a wild too. 2 flam. ti. 16. 

2. Improperly, the adult female of the hart ; 
the doe of the stag or red deer, 
roe® (rd), tt. [Gftener in pi. roee; early mod. E. 
also Toughes, pi. ; prop, roan or rone, aa still in 
K. dial, use (the terminal -n being mistaken for 
the pi. suffix -n, as in eyne, kine^, ehoon) ; E. 

dial, roan, rone, roun, rown, rawn, and with ex- 
crescent -d, round, early mod. £. also roughne; 
< ME. rowne, rawne, < An. ^hrogn (not recorded) 
s MLG. rogen, rogel, LG. rogen as OHG. 

f an, rogan, rogo, MHG. rogen, roge, G. rogen sa 
cel. hrogn sr Sw. row = Dan. rogn and ravn, 
roe. Boot unknown ; some compare Gr. Kpdiof, 

r 6Xg, a rounded pobblo, L. ealjr, lime, a stone, 
. calculus, a pebble, Skt. mrkara, jn*avel, W. 
careg, a stone, etc. : see ca/lri.] i, fho spawn 
of a fish. That of Uie male is sperm, called wOl or 
roe ; that of the female is the mass of eggs, dlstluguished 
as hard roe. Roe is much eaten, either In its natural state 
ct variously prepared. See hv/taryo, caviar. 

Rrom fountains small Nilus flude dolth flow, 

Kven so of rawnie do mlchU flsches breid. 

K. Janue VI. Chran. S. P., iU. 480. (Jamieeon.) 
The hie fischo [he-flsli1 spswnis his meltis. And the 
who flwhe [slie-flshl hir rounU. 

BelUnden, Descr. Alb., xl. (Jamiemm.) 

2. The spawn of various crustaceaiiH, uso4l for 
food, as tne berry, coral, or mass of eggs of the 
female lobster. — 3. A mottled appearance in 
wood, especially in mahogany, being the alter- 
nate streak of light and shade runiiiug with the 
grain, or from end to end of the log. 
roebuck (ro'buk), n. [< ME. roobukke, raa- 
huke, rabuke = D. reebok s= G. rehbock = Icol. 
rdbukkr = Sw. rdhock =s Dan. raabuk; as roe^ 
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xoe-fleh (rS^flah), n, A fish heavy with roe ; a 
ripe fish, or spawner. 

Boemeria (rfi-mS'ri-a), ». [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1821)i iiamea after J. J. Jtormcr, 1763- 
1810, a SwiiMS naturalist.] A genus of polypet- 
alouH plants of the oi^er rapavcnm?H\ the 
pop]»y family, and of the triln* ICnpaparvrcx. 
it Is cliaracterls^ by a linear, usutilly threo-valvvd cHih 
sule opening dovm nearly to thu bust', by pitted seeds 
destitute of a crest, and by flowers witli two sepids, four 
petals, many atamens, and a seasile stlgnm with detlexed 
lobes. The 8 species are natives of the Mi'diterranonii 
region, naturalised in fields in temperate parts of Knrope 
and Asia. They are annuals resemblliig iMipjdes, l>iit 
readily distinguished by their long and valvular fruit, and 
1^ their leas dilated atigmas. Thiw bear disseeted leaves 
and long-stalked violet flowers. JR. hybrula has a pretty 
flowOT, and is aometlmes planted, but the pidals fan very 
quickly. It receives the names jmrple httnud poppy ajid 
tr»fuf-rosr. 

roemerite (r6m'6r-it), w. [Named after F. A. 
Hotoner, a Gorman geologist.] A basie sul- 
phate of iron, occurring in tabular irielitiie 
crystals of a brownish-yellow color. Also writ- 
ten romeritr, 

roenoke. n. Bee roanoke. 
roeppente ^p'<»r-it), w, [Nameti after W. T. 
Uoepper of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania.] A va- 
riety of chrysolite from the zinc-mines in Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, it is peculiar in conUin- 
ing, besides Imn and msgnesiuni, constdorahlc ninoiinU 
of sine and manganese. Also spelled ritpperiU. 

roeBSlerite (r6B'16r-it). n. [Named after Dr. (\ 
Hoesshr of Hanau in Prussia.] A rart^ mint'rul 
consisting of hydrous arseniute of inagiieMium, 
and oeotirriug in white crystalline plates. Also 
spellotl rdsslerite. 

roe-Btone (ro'ston), n. A rock having the aji- 
poarauce of the roe of a fish; o61ite. 
roft. An obsolete preterit of Hrci. 
rofft, n, AM iddlo English form of roof i . 
rofOia, rofla. n. See rajffia. 
rogt, V, t. [ME. roggen, ruggen ; a var. of roeV^, 
(]. V.] To shako. 

Hym she n^geth and awaketh soft-e. 

Chaucer, tlood Women, 1. 2706. 

He runiede, he rarode, that ruffyedc allu liie erthe, 

So ruydiy he rappyd at to ryot liymselveiit'. 

UorU Arthurc (K, K. T. S.X I 7H-J. 

rogamentt, [^ LL. rogmnvntnm, something 
asked, a question, < L. rogarv, ask : stMt roga- 
tion.^ A postulate or axiom. 

Rogate Sunday. Same as Hogation Sunday. 
rogation (ry-ga’shgn), n, [< OF. rogation, ro- 
gasion (pi. rogations. Rogation days), F. roga- 
tion = Pr. rogaso, roazo = 8}>. rogneion ss J*g* 
rogagdes, pi., prayers in Rogation wot^k, = It. 
rogasionv, < L. rogaUo{n-), u snpplifiition, an 
asking, < rogare, pp. rogatns, ask. ( Jf. ahrogatr, 
intciTogate, supererogation, prerogaim', pro- 
rogue, etc.] 1. In Jiom. jurisprudenve, the tle- 
maiitJ by tho consuls or tribunes of a law to 
bo passed by the people. — 2. Litany; suppli- 
cation: especially as said in )>rocession. 

He tHialiop Mnmorciuil perfectt^Ui the Ihttraiwm or Llta- 
iiiee before fii uw. Uouker, RecleM. I'olity, v. 41, 


RneUirk {Capreolus caprma). 

+ buck^, Cf. roe-deer, Tho male of tho roe- 
doer; less properly, tho roe-deer. 

roebuck-berry (ro'buk-ber^i), w. A low her- 
baceous bramble, Rubus saxatilis, of tin? north- 
ern Old World; the stone-bramble; also, its 
fruit, which consists of a few rather large red 
grains. 

TOed (rod), a, [< roc 2 + -cd 2 .] Having roe, 
as a fish ; containing spawn developed to the 
stage in which it is known as roe. 

The female or rood fish. 

Pennant, Brit. Zobl (ed. 1776X HI. 197. 

xoe-deer (ro'der), n. [< ME. roodeor, < AS. rah* 
dedr = Icel. raudhdyri = Sw. rAffjur =r Dan. 
raadyr; as roe^ + deer,"] A species of the 
genus Capreohts, C, caprma or caprea, formerly 
vervus capreolus, of small size, elegant form, 
and very agile, inhabiting most parts of Euro|>e, 
including Great Britain, and parts of Asia; a 
roebuck or roe. The aotmal !■ only about 8 feet s 
Inches high at the shoulder, and weighs no or 00 pounds : 
it is of a reddish-brown or giayishdirown color, with a 
lam white disk on the mmis and very short tall. Tlie 
antlen of the male are about a foot long, erect, cylin- 
^brio, and braaoUng toward the tip. Bee cut under roe- 


Bogatlon days, the Monday, Tuesday, and We^lnesday 
before Aaoenslon day. The special observance of Uiohu 
days with fasting and rogations (litanies mid public pro- 
cessions) was first introduced by MamertiiH or Arlatnercus, 
bishop of Vienne in southern Fnince, about a. i». 470, at a 
time of general distress arising frrmi enrilKiiiakes, volcanic 
eruptions, floodiL and oilier troubles. I f m m>ii became gen- 
eral in Gaul, and spread to Enginiid. In the Itoman (’nth- 
olio Church (which adopted the observance about 600) the 
Litany of the Saints is said In pnwession on Wiese days. 
In tho Anglican Church tho RinaraWou days ar*> apyrnlntod 
days of fasting or alMWnence^ and it was formerly the i;iis- 
toni to say the Utaiiy, to read the homily and exhortation 
given in the Book of Homilies, and to jiorainbulate the 
parish. I’he custom of p«*rambulatioii (which see) Is still 
observed in some places In England. Also called yanfp 
day».-- Rontlon BuildAy, the Sunday preceding Ascen- 
sion day.--MOgfttiO&*tlde, the time of UcigaWou days.- 
Rogatton weak, the week In which tlie Hogation days 
occur. Also called proceerion werk, eroee-ircck, gang-week. 

rogation-flower (ro-ga'shpu-fiou^c^r), w. An 
Old World milkwort. Polygala vulgaris, which 
blooms duiflng Rogation week and was carried 
in processions. Si^e milkv'ort, 

rogatory (rog'a-to-ri), a. [= F. rogatoire = It. 
rogatorxo, < \j,' rogator, an asker, solicitor: see 
rogation.^ Seeking information ; authorized to 
collect or engaged in collecting information. 

Many countries aid one another’s judicial proceedings 
by ooiisentiiig that their Judges may accept rogatory com- 
missions, or act as agents of foreign c<iurts for the pur- 
pose of examining witnesses or oUierwIso asiiortaining 
facta. WooUtey, Inirod. to Inter. Law, |76. 

Lsttm rogatory, seeteteers. 

rogw (roj’er), w. [A familiar use of the per- 
sonal name Roger, < OF. Roger, < OHG. Ruodi- 
ger, Q, Rudiger. Cf. raW»l,j 1. Aram. See 
Collins Miscellanies (1742), p. 116. {HalUweU,) 


rogue 

rProv. Eng.]— 2t. A rogue. [Old cant.]— 

Roger of the ImttOZy, a goose. UaOiweU, 

Rom de Ooverley (roj'^r de kuv'6r-li). 
[Named after Sir Roger de Coverley, one of the 
members of the club under whose direction tho 
“ Spectator” pnifessed to be edited.] An Eng- 
lish country-dance, corresponding to the Vir- 
ginia reel. Also called Sir Roger de Coverley, 
After . . . dinner . . . comes dancing, . . . reels and 
flings, and straUiaiieys and Ro^ de Covcrlcye. 

Mouey, i'orreepoiidenoe^ I. 868. 

rogeriaat (ro-je'ri-an), n, (Appar. < Roger, a 
pt'rsoii’s name, + -ian.} A wig. [Rare.] 

I1ie unnily wind blows off his perlwlnk. . . . 

The sportful wind, to mock the headless man, 

Tosses aiwoe his pitch’d Hogcrian. 

Bp, UaU, Satlrea III. v. 16 . 

rogersite (roj'to-it). w. [Named after I'rof. 
W. B. Rogvrs.] An imperfectly known miner- 
al occurring in tho form of a thin white crust 
upon tho samarskilo of North (Carolina: it is 
essentially a hydrat^^d niobnte of the yttrium 
niotnls. 

roggan (rog'au ), n . [Of. rog. ] A rooking stone. 
Se«» ro^'ing." HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
roggensteiil (rog'on-stin), w. IG., lit. ‘rye- 
8tono/< roggen, = E. rye, + stein = E. Atone.] 
A kind of odJite in which tho grains are ce- 
nientod by argillaceous matter. I’he roggenstein 
Hutfcliiml is the uplift In which are the Importimt mines 
of Htassfurt in l*rus8in, and its vicinity. 

Toggle (rogM), V. t, and i, [Freq. of rog,"] To 
shake; jumble. Rroekett, [Pi-ov. Eng.] 
roghtlesset, a. [ME., appar. an erroneously 
forinod word, oquiv. to reckless (after roghte, 
]>rot. of reck): see reek, reckless,^ Reckless; 
carolosH. 

Dreding ye were of niy woos roffhtleeee ; 

Hist was to tne a grevous huvlnesse. 

MS. Cantab. Vt. il. 6. f. 116. (HaUiweU.) 

rogue (rog), II. [Early mod. K. also roag, roge; 
< OF. rofftte, prcHumptuoiis, malapert, rude, 
In^iico UHcnl in E. as a noun, a surly fellow, 
a vagabond ; prob. < Brot. rok, rog, arrogant, 
proud, haughty, brusk; ef. Jr. Gaol, rucas, pride, 
arrogance.] 1. A vagrant; a stunly beggar ; a 
tramp, rorsons of Wiis character were, by the old laws 
of Kngland, to lie puuislied by whipping and having the 
ear boriMl with a hot iron. 

Wast thou fain, j>oor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rt^gtiCM forlorn, 

111 short and musty straw? Shak., Jiosr, iv. 7. 89. 
litm. Methiiiks ’tls pity such a lusty fellow 
Should wander up and down, and want employment 
Bd. She takes me for a re^s/— Vou may do well, madam, 
To stay this wanderer, and set him a-work, forsooth. 

Fletcher, Wlldgooso Chase, il. 8. 

2. A knave; a dishonest person; a rascal: ap- 
plied generally to males. 

Wo’re bought and sold for Krigllsh gold — 

Buch a pared of roguee in a nation. 

Burnt, Farewell to a’ our Bcottlsli Fame. 

3. A sly fellow; a wag. 

I'he satirical rouue says here that old men have grey 
boards, . . . and that they have a plentiful lack of wit 
Shak., llandet, li. 2. 197. 

4. A niiscJiievous or playful person: applied 
in slight ifTidearment to chilriren or women, 
(kmipare roguish, 3. 

Ah, you sweet little rogue, you I 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 288. 
What, roll your Ixiys’/ those protty rogues f 

P*nte, Imtt of Horace, I. vli. 27. 

5. A rogue elephant (which see, under <;/c7i/iaw<). 
— 6. A plant that falls short of a stainfard re-' 
(piired by nurserymiui, gariieiiers, eic. 

When arscHof planUisonce protty well cstaiilished, the 
seed-raisers do not pick out the best pluntH, liui tiierdy go 
ovor their seed-buds, and pull up the roffuet, ns they cdl 
tlie plants tliat doviate from tlie proper standanl. 

Darwin, Oiigiii of Species, p, 42. 

Rogue elephant Heo /•f/'pArmf.- Rogue-money, in 
Bootlaiid, an assessment laid on each county for defray- 
ing tho oxfiotise of apprehending offendeni, maintsining 
them in Jail, and prosecuting them. -- Rimes and vag- 
" * dlailon under which, in English law, fall 


vsriouB classes of persons who may he summarily commit- 
ted, such a■fortulle•U‘■]ler^ perMons c.ol1evtlng aims under 
false pretenses, persons deserting their families and leav- 
tliein * . . 


ing them chargeable hi the imriBh, persons wandering . 
alsmt as vagrants without vlslhle means of subsistence^ 
persons found on any premises for an unlawful purpose, 
and others. Hogues and vagabonds may lie summarily 
comifiiited to prison for Uii*oe months with hard lalmr. 
Bee vagranL RogUOf* gallory, a collection of photo- 
graphs of notorions law-breakers, kept at police headquar- 
ters. Rogue’s march. Bee Rogue’s yam, 

a rope -yam distinguishable fnini the rest of the yarua 
In a ropt\ serving to identify rope made In government 
dock -yards. In rope made in I'liited Btales navy -yards the 
rogue s yarn Is twisted in a contrary direction to the others, 
and is of raanila in hemp rope and of hemp In manila rppe. 
—Wild roguet, a vagrant by family inheritance. 

A Wilde Roge is he that is home a Roge : be is more sabtH 
and more geaen by nature to all kinde of knauety than tho# 



TOgUB 

othw. ... I once robiiklnir » rofftt (>ecAU»e be went 
blelly alfout, he nJiewetl me that lie wan u begffer by etihor- 
itaiiue — hJa Umndfather waa a iKWKer, blN futhei 
niid he must tiedee be one by mttta reuK^Mi. 


5212 

That bemoth in Bbrewye opnnly to . „ 

•*A Jiaid beate vnreaaonable, that *ulehwd^ 

0/* Tn*y (£. B. T. aX 1. 44aa 




[MB., < raid + -/y*.] Violently. 


itaiiue — hJit Grandfather waa a lieMKei'. biM father waa one, 
and he niuat tiedea be one by mttta reuKtai. roi«f tulu 

Warnin(/forOf»n.inunCuriu!U)rii{\Ml).t\unU‘t\[t\U\hUin- . ...... 

f'i'tjriiur’a VuurantN anti Vaifraiiey, p. 6JI7. Hit the hathill o the hede In hla hole angiir, 

i „ And rent hym doun mVi/y ryiflitto the aadill. 

*Syn. 2. I 'heat, aharper, acaini», MwJmller, Detttrttdvm ufTr,n/ (K. E. T. S.X 1. «088. 

rogue (rop, J.I-H Hii.l ;.p. y»rd, j.|.i;. /•«- „lgaef, ». Hee ro///, 
fltnnff. [ biurlv mod. K. iiIho rtnft : < rotjvr, //. I I, 
infra ntf. 1. To play tlic ro^iir; 
triekK. 


10(1. hi. iilHo rofff : < rotfiau n.\ 1 . j.q{P^ (roil), t;. i, [< MK. roifrn, roiflen, prob. a 
jilay tlic ro^iic; pl«y kiiuviHh var. of roll, used in tlu* «amo aensc : nee 


[Uar(^] 

And rofpniuf virinr liriiifra a man dcdaine, 

A packatalf eplliifi, and Henrned iiitine. 

MaTHtun, Scnurj^e of Villuiile, v. 101. 

2t. To wuiidci*; Iniinp; piny tlic vapcabond. 

Yf hebe but nnei' taken wa* lillyi; he may piiiiiilah 

him more liKidiye, hh vvilli Htocki^H oi' Hindi like. 

SjtfUHcr, State of Ireland. 

II, iran, 

as a roi^iK 


roll (J., 113), and ftf. roir^,\ 
roll; rovo. 


To run; wander; 


BlSt MO, quod Grefforle, religion ii nnletht 
Kteructh and atyiikeih ami tteleth lordeK alineBseB, 
That oute of coueni and cloystre eoueyteii to libbe. 

PirtH Plnu'inan (BX x. 297. 


The fletynge atrem that royldh doun divcndy fro hy 
inountaygnea ia oreated and realMted ofte tynie by the en* 
, countryiige of a atuon. Chamery Boethiui*, i. meter 7. 

'.S'. If. TocnII (one) « rojciie; dcnoiiiiee _ / -i. .. m i 

HliKinuli/,.' ..H .. or i..it«.Htor. roll- (roil), r. t. thornier yiiko r.y /«; alBO 

rdf; (HornetimeM spelled r»//#*), the common colloq. 
form in the U. ». (cf. oily dial, ilc, point, dial. 
pinty eU*.). («) According to Htratmanii, < OF. 
roalvr, rol/Ty roller, vex, disturb, beat, particu- 
lar UKCH of the orii(. sonw' ‘rolF: see roil^, roll, 
(li) In another view, prop, rile, and orig, as a 
noun, ME. ryal,riall, foam, fermentation; per- 
haps < OF. roille, rouille, F. ronillv = Pr. roill, 
mist, mildew, fungous growth, ult. < L. rohitfo, 
rust: see ro/w.] 1. To render turbid by stirring 
up the dregs or sediment : as, t,o roil wine, eider, 
or other liquor in easks or bottles. 

The lamb down atreani rtnlcd the wolf'a watur above. 

Hoffer Xorth, Bxainen, p. .%9. (Davies.) 
I had dug out the aprlrig and tnaile a well of clear gray 
water, where 1 could diji up a pidlfiil without raUiwj It. 

Thtrrmu, Walden, i>. 245. 
I ililrnt for one utsd cup of water clear, 

But drink the riled atreain of lying breatli. 

Joiiee Very, J'oema, p. 78. 

2. To excite to some degree of anger; annoy; 
vex: now raor<' commonly, in colloquial use, 
rile. 

Ilia apirlta were very iiiiich rmled. 

Hoger North, Jiord Guilford, 11. 09. (Dtioiee.) 
You have alwaya been one of the beat fellowa in the 
world, . . . and tlie iiioMt geiieroiiH. and the moat cordial — 
that you have ; only you do rile me when you airig that 
confounded Mayfair twang. Thackeray, Blillip, xvll. 

3, To perplex, [hocal. j — 4. To salt (fisli) by 
, in«aii8 of a roller. 

roraesup (roK'Kluii), w. l< rn<nu- + -«*<;).] roll»t. n. [Earlv mod. K. ro^h; < ME. roile, 
lie clmracUir ctr Ktale of u vokik!; uIko, a ro- ruyle; origin uncertain.! A l-'lemifth horgo. 


It may he thou wiihI |>uthi liltlcc lately. 

Which iiiakcH tiu'c ro;/ur me ho, and riiyle ao Htaiely. 

,/ohn Taylvr. WorkH (10.H0X 

2. Tochciit; injure hy r<;gu(‘ry. 

That cuvioiiH Scotchiiiiin, Samly Macraw (a aciirvy limb 
of the couHti-giiunlH, who lived by iMiachiiig on my l>orn 
riglitH), had hcI hliiiHclf up wllh ii boat, forHiKtih, on jiur- 
I>oHe to rnyue me and rob me thi'. bctii‘r. 

Jt. D. JUackmore, Maid of Sker, v. 

3. To uproot or destroy, as plants which do 
not conform to a (l(‘sire(J standard. 

Th(^ deatriKdloii of liorMuH under a certdiin alze waa or- 
dered, and ihlH may be compared to iXwroyaiwj of plunta 
by niiraeryriieii. Darmuy Origin of Sjieoiea, p. 4J. 

rogue-house (riig'hous), n. A prison; a lock- 
up. JlaliiwctL [Prov. Eiig.] 
roguery (r6'g6r-i), pi. roffutricn (-iz). [< 
rotfue + -cry. J It. Tlie life of a vagraiil ; vaga- 
bondism.~2. Knavish tricks; cheating; fraud; 
dislionest practices. 

You rogue, himi 'a lime in thia aack Umi : there la nothing 
but roynerjf to Im found in villamuiH man. 

Shnk., 1 lien. IV., li, 4. 188. 

Teter had lately (ione aonic roffueriett that forced him to 
ahacuncL. Tale of a Tub, xi. 

3. Waggery; arch tricks; misebievousness. 
rogue's-^llmowert (r<')g//jiPi-noii-(*r), n. Ati 
ohl name of the rocket, llesperis matronal lit. 
Lute. 


gtiish person. [Kare.] 

Hainh, Kiiiik and rotten, la alie not? 

Shave' Your apittlc royueghi}w 
•Siiall not make me ao. 

Ma^inyer, ('iiy Madam, ill, 1. 

roraleh (rtVgish), a. [< rof/iw + If. 

Viigrant; vagabond. 

Let ’a follow the old oarl, and get the Bedhuii 
To lead him where lie would : IiIh n^jvieh niudiieaa 
AIIowh itaelf to any thing. Shak., Lear, liL 7. 104. 

2. Knavish; fraiidiih'iil ; disliouest. 

The law of evidence ; a law very excellently calculated 
for the preaervatloii of the livim of liia Majeaty'a ntguieh 
■ubjccta. Fielding, Amelia, xL '.L 

8. Mischievous; playful. 

An* Nbc liiiH twii flparkling rinjarinh ecu. 

JUmut, Oil OcHHiiock BaiikH. 


Polidamaa the prlat.* horae prealt vnto, 

Kaght to the lUiyiic, and the lUnle loke. 

DetArudiitn o,f Troy (K. K. i'. S.X 1. 8887. 

By the good awimniinge of horHca many men haue ben 
Mailed, ami contrary wiHc, bv a timomuae royle, where the 
water hatli iineth conic to his hely, liia leggea bath foltred, 
wherby many a good and pmpre man bath periHHhud. 

Sir T. Elyoi, The (.ioviu'iiour, I. 17. 

roller (roi M^*r), w. [< r«i7- + -rrl .] A machino 
for salting small fish, as a revolving box turned 
by means of a crank. I North (Jurolimi.J 
roily (roi'li), a. [Also cTial. rilg, riley ; < roiV^ + 
-i/t.] Muddy; turbid: as, roil if water. 

Then flow away, my sweety wip, 

And 1 will make you tadly ; 

Nor catch a woodinnirH liaHty nap, 

For fear you should gel mV//. 

J. F. CtHtjier, Ploiioor, xx. 
The atreaina full and rmly. The Century, XXVIl. 107. 




nor; lik(> a rogue; kuavishly; miscdiiovously 
rOjgn^shliess (ro'gish-iM's), 71 . 7 'li(.> siati* or 

character of luuug roguish, (a) Knavery, (h) Mia- 
ohlevoiiaiicHH ; ureliiicHH; Hly ritiiiiing : ns, Uiv roguiehnene 
of a look. 

roijtic + -//!.] Knavish; 


roguyt (rb'gi), a, |< 

dishonest. [Rart>.] 


< OF. roingne, rognc,ronffney scurf, nuiiigc, scab- 
biness, itch, F, rogne, itch, = Pr. ronha, rnnha 
= (.at. rornja = 8p. roHa = Pg. rotiha = It. rogna, 
itch; perhaps < Ij. rohigo, rulngo (-gin-), rust, 
mildew, also sore, ulcer, scab: see ronion.'\ A 
scab or scurf. 


Car. (lipaiea, and yet pick no iioeketHV 
nd roguy ! 


Hir nekke was of gtiod faaoun 
In leiigtho and gretneaae by n^Hoiin, 

Withouto bleyne, acabbi*, or rogue, 

Jlimi. (if the Ritm, 1. 553, 


L. imiij, ». lAiH.. romm rmum; v. rolnisht (roi'niah), a. [AIho royninh ; < roh, + 
, large "of. liiangy; Bcabby; hence, 


Alv, liifiiniodH luu .. 

Middleton, SpiiniHh GypMy, ii. 1, 

rohan (ro'han), M. [Also rohnn, rolnnta ; TO. 

Ind.] All 
fuga, also 

and Kast Indian mahogany, its bark Ih tonic and 
aatringeiit; its wckmI Im lieavy, dark, and durable, and Ih 
UM etl for purpoaea of (‘onHtrnotion. 

roi (nVi), n. [Maori.] The rootstock of the . ,, v 

brake. Pterin agniliua, var. enenlenta, which roiUOUSt (roi nus), fi. [Also roynoiis: < ME. 
wJieii roasted was formerly a slanle article of ^'oinoun, 7’oignoun, < 


nuMiii; paltry; scurvy. 

My lord, the roynish clown, at whom ko oft ‘ 
Your grace was wont to laugh, ia also misaiiig. 

Shak.y Am you Like it, ii. 


food with tin* aborigines of New Zealand, 
roicondt, a, [ME., < OF. *^roieond, < Ij. ruhicun- 
ditn, reel, ruddy : see rnbicnnd.’] Kuddy ; rubi- 
cund. 

Wele colouret by course, (dene of liia face, 

Kede rokend in white, as the Kooae freaalie. 

Ifeetruetian qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.X !• 8771 

• roidt, «. [ME. roid, ruyd, < OF. roide, F. roide, 
raide, < 1^. rigid nn, stiff; see rigid, Cf. redout.'} 
Stiff; stout; violent. 


rongneux (= Pr. rognon, ronhos, ninhos = Cat. 
ronyos = Sp. roflono = Pg. ronhono = It, roguono), 
maiigy, scabby ; m^rhaps < L. robiginonnn, rusty, 
mangy, etc., < rohigo (robigin^), rust: see rohi.} 
ScaTiby; rough; crooked; worthless. 

The foiilc croked bo we hidoua, 

That knotty was and al roynoue. 

Rom. qf the Rose, 1. 088. 
This argument la al roignoue ; 

It la not worth a oroked brere. 

Bom. qf the Rose, 1. SlOO. 


rolntt (roint), v. See aroint, 
roistt (roist), V, i. [Early mod. E. royst/ cf. 
rointer,] Same as roister, Cotgrave. 

The vayne glorious, . . . 

Whose humour the royeting sort continually doth leede 
Udatt, Bolster Doister, Prol. 
1 have a roieUng challenge sent amongst 
Tiie dull and factious iioulca of tlic Greeks. 

Shak., T. and 0., IL 2. 206. 

roister (rois't^r), w. [Also royster; < OP. rwt- 
Ire, a ruflOian, roister, a particular use (with un- 
original r) of OF. runte, rniste, a rustic, F. run- 
tiijate: seo rw8ft>.] 1. A rioter; a blusterer; a 
roisterer. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

They must not part till they have drunk a Imrrell, 

Or atraight this royeter will begin to quarrel. 

Ttmee’ WhietU (E. E. T. 8.), p, 60. 
The natives wore an honest, aocial race of jolly royetere, 
who had no objection to a drinking bout, and were very 
merry in their cups. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 02. 

2. {<, roister, r.] A drunken or riotous frolic; 
a spree. 

roister (rois'ttir), v. i, [Also royskir; < roister, 
w. ] To bluster ; swagger ; bully ; bo bold, noisy, 
vaunting, or turbulent.. 

A gang of merry roietering devils, frisking and curveting 
on a flat rock. Jrviwj, Knickerbocker, p. 848. 

Her brother lingers late 
With a roydering company. 

Tennyson, Maud, xlv. 2. 
The wind ia roietering out of doors. 

LoweU, I'o Chaides Eliot Norton. 

roister-doisterf (rois't^r-dois'Wr), «. [First 
recorded in the title of the first English corao<]y, 
UdalPs “Ralpli ffotsfcr-Howfer” (15.*)B) ; a va- 
ried rodupl. of roister.} A roisterer, 

I have . . . seen the mad-bralnoat roider-doider in a 
country dashed out of countenance. 

G. Uarvey, Four Lettont 

roisterer (Tois't6r-^*r), n. [Also roysterer; < 
roister + -ert .] One who roisters ; a bold, blus- 
tering, or turbulent fellow. 

Midmost of a rout of miettrers, 
Fumtuhiely fair and dianolutt'Iy t>alc. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

roistering (rois't^r-ing), p, a. Swaggering; 
rude. 

Hhe again encounters " T)lck " Talbot, now grown more 
roydering and bloaitMl than ever, and marries tlio lover of 
her youth. Thu Aeadeniy, March J, 1890, p. 148. 

roisterlyt (rois'ter-li), a, r< roister + -/yl,] 
Like a roisterer; blustering; violent. 

A mad world, where such shameful stuff ia bought and 
sold ; and where auch roisterly varleta may be HUtfered to 
play uiHUi whom they lust, and how they lust 

G. Uarvey, Four Letters. 

roisterly (rois't6r-Ji), adv. [< roisterly, a.} In 
a Imllying, violent raaniicr. 
roisterous (rois't^^r-us), a. [< roister + -ons.} 
Violent; blustery; ujiroarious. [Ran\] 

W as the like ever heard of? The rotfderons young dogs ; 
enrolling, howling, breaking the Lrjril Abhot'H aleep } 

Carlyle, i’ant and Proaent, 11. 15. 

roitelet (roi'to-lot), w. [Also roytelet; < F. roi- 
tvlet, a petty king, u wren (Cotgrave), dim. of 
roi, a king : see roy,} If. A little or petty king ; 
a royalet, 

('aiiaing the American roj/telete to turn all homagers to 
that king and the crown of England. Ueytin. 

2. In orniih., a kinglet or golderest; a small 
bird of the genus Eegulus. 

T0k.,n. Seeroci. 

roka (ro'kil), n. A largo East African tree. 
Trichilia cmetiv.a, wliose fruit is considered 
emetic, and whose seeds yield a fatty oil. 
rokambole, n. See rocambole, 
roke (rdk), a. [< MB. roke, a var. of reke (=r 
OD. roke, etc.): soo reek^.} Mist; smoke; 
damp. 

Roke, my ate. Nebula. Prmnpt. Pare., p. 436. 

rokeage, rokee (rd'k;.], ro'ke), n, [Also rou- 
eheage, yokcage, yokeagttc; Amor. Ind.; orig. 
form uncertain. Cf. vocake.} Indian com 
parched, pulverized, and mixed with sugar: 
commonly called pinole. [Local, IT. S.] 
rokelay (rok'e-lfi), n. Same as 7'oqnelaure, 
rokor (rd'kOr), n. [l^b. connected with roach^, 
and thus ult. with ratfi,} A species of Baia; 
especially, the thomback ray. 

The English word roker in moat caaoa algnlflea thorn- 
back, but la (aicaaionally employed to denote any species 
of the ray family, with Uie exception of tlie skate. 

N. and Q., 7th nor., Til. 146b 
Into lobsters and crabs which have hooonie by reason of 
ag(* of lighter weight are introduced portions of fredi 
haddock or roker. Lancet, No. 3455, p. 1025. 

rokett, rokette^L n. Middle E^lish forma 
of rochet^. Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 
1. 18525. 



nkte 

rdtkM. A10ddl«Bii|CUiI>t<)nnotradbl,roe£S, 

etc. 

roky (r5'W)» O- [Also roo^, rooky; < ME. roky, 
misty, < roke, mist: see roke and reejfei.J Misty; 
foggy; cloudy. Bay, 

Rokyt or inysty. Nebalosui. Prompt. Pare., p. 4S6. 

He ... in a roky hollow, beUliiR, hoard 
The hounds of Mark. 

2Vnn^H Last Tournament. 

Bolandic (r 9 -lan'dik), a, [< Rolamlo (set* def.) 
+ -fc.] Pertaining to Kolaiido, an Italian 
anatomist and physiologist (died 1H.S1 ). Com- 
pare posirolanaie {prerolandic is also used).— 
Bolandlo flssnxe. Same as Sssur« t\f Rtiando (whicli 
see, under .^reX—Rolaadloninloiaus. Hee/Mniou/iM 
of notando, under funietUue. ^- Bola&dlo line, a line on 
the surface of the skull (or head) marking Uio ixisition of 
the Assure of Rolando noneath. point, the 

intersection of the Itolandlo linos with the median piano 
and with each other on the surface of the skull. It is 
about half an inch behind the middle of the lino itasalng 
over the skull from the glabella to the iiiiou. 
rolet, V, An obsolete form of roU. 
rolet, w. [A var, of roW.] A unit of quantity 
formerly in use in England, defined by a statute 
of Charles II. as seventy-two sheets of parch- 
ment. 

idle (rdl), n, [< F. rdk: see rofl and roUtry.] 
A part' or character represen to4l by an actor; 
any conspicuous part or function assumed by 
any one, as a leading public eharatj ter. —Title 
rOle, the part in a play which gives its name to the play, 
as Hamlet in the play of ** Uamlet," or Macbeth in tliat 
of '* MacbetlL** 

roll (rol), V. [Early mod. E. also rottl, rmolt, 
roulc; < ME. rollen^ rolen (= D. rotten = MIIG. 

G. rotten = Icel. rolla = Dan. rntte = Sw. 
rutta), < OF. rolcr^ rotter^ meter, roeter, rouh^, 
F. router, F. dial. roUr, rotler, roll, r<ill up, roll 
along, go on wheels, = Pr. rniar, rotlar =s Cat. 
rotokir = Sp. roltar, rular = Pg. rotar = It. rofo- 
tare, ruUarc, < ML. roiulare, roll, revolve, < L. 
rotuta, a little wheel, dim. of rota, a wheel: see 
rota^. Cf. rotty w.] I. intraun. 1. To move* 
like a earriagf^-wheud ; move along a surface 
without slip]>iug by perpetually tiirniug over 
the foremost pomt of contact as an instantane- 
ous axis: as, a ball or wheel rotte on the earth ; 
a body rotte on an inclined plane. 

The fayre hede fro the halco hit ffeU) to the erthe, 

That fele hit foyiied Lspumedl wyth her fete, there liit 
fortli roled. 

Sir Gawayne and tlw. Green Knight (K. K. T. H.X 1. 428. 
The rolling stone never gatliereth mouse. 

Hegwooil, Proverbs (ed. SliuiTnaii). 
That goddess IFortniie] blind, 

Tlwt stands upon tlio rMing restless stone. 

Shak., lien. V., lii. 0. 81. 

2. To nin or trnvel on wheels. 

The wealthy, the luxurious, by the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their time, 

May roU in chariots. Wordeunirth, Excursion, ii. 

8. To revolve; perform a periodical revolu- 
tion. 

The rolling Year 

Is full of Thee. Thomtum, Hymn, 1. 2. 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul. 

While the stars bum, the moons increaso, 

And the great ages onward roll. 

Tennyeon, To J. S. 

4. To turn; have a rotatory moihiu, generally 
reciprocating and irregular, ewpecially in late- 
i*al directions: as, the ship rottn (that is, turns 
back and forth about a longitudinal axis). 

His eyeii steepe, and roUynge in his heede. 

Chaucer, ITol. to V. T., 1. 201. 

1*lio poet’s eye, in a Ane freiisy rolling, 

Both glance from heaven to eartl), from earth to heaven. 

Shak., M. :N. D.. V. f. 12. 

Twice ten tempestuous nights I rolled, resigned 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. 

Pope, Odyssey, vl. 20fi. 

The ship relied and dashed, . . . now showing us the 
whole sweep of her deck, . . . now nothing but her keel. 

Diekent, David CopperAeld, Iv. 

5. To move like waves or billows; also, to 
move like* a considerable body of water, as a 
river. Each particle of water in a wave revolves in a 
circle and though this cannot be seen, there is a vague 
appearance of a wheel-like movement. 

Wave rolling after wave, where way they found. 

If steep, with torrent rapture. JUiiton, V. L., vll. 298. 

The rolling smoko involves the saeiiAoe. 

Pope, Dunciad, I. 248. 

6. To fluctuate; move tumultuously. 

What ditfrent Sorrows did within thee roll t 

Prior, Solomon, it 

7. To tumble or fall over and over. 

Down they fell 

Ify thonaandi, angel on archangel roWd. 

M^n, P. L., vl. 694. 
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roll 


8. To emit a deep prolonged sound, like the 
roll of a ball or the continuous beating of a 
drum. 

Hear and more near tlie thunders roll. 

Bume, Tam o’ Shanter. 
A rotting organ-harmony 
Swells up, and shaktw and falls. 

Tennyeon, Sir Galahad. 

9. To enroll one’s self; be enrolled. 

He lends at legal value onttsiderable sums, wldeh he 
might highly increase by ratting in the pubiir sUicks. 

Steele, SpcctHlor, ^o. 

PapiUion. Right honourable shiui>ers : nnd Fivnchnien 
from Uie county of York. 

Wilding, In the last list, I presume, yon roll. 

Footc,‘YUc Liar, i. 1. 

10. To trill: said of certain singing birds. 

The continuons roll Is possessed almost exclusively Ity 

tile canary, and the nlgntlnRale is <1110 of the very few 
iiirds that share to some degree the fuciilty of rolling at 
any pitch of the voice uiilntorrupt«4ily. 

Apideton'e Ann. Cgc., 1888, p. 87. 

11. To lend itself to being coiled up in a eyliii- 
drituil form: as, cloth that rottn well. — 12t. To 
ramble; wander abroad ; gadabout. Compare 
rotn. 

That like proverbe of Eticlesiaste, 

Where he comandeth and forbodrth faste 
Man shsl nat snifre his wyf go rmilr about^.'. 

Chaucer, Pn>l. to Wife tif hutli’H Tale, 1. (t.'tS. 
These unruly rascals in their rolling disperse theni- 
selves into several companies, as ocession siTveth, some- 
time more and sometiine lesa. 

Harman, Caveat for f7nrselors, p. 2(». 

II. tram. 1. To cause to rotate; whirl or 
wheel. 

When thou ahalt speake to any man, role not to fast thyne 
eye. Baheee Rr>o4r(K. B. ’1’. S.), p, 78. 

Rolling his greedy eyeballs in his head. 

Shak., J.ucrece, 1. 888. 

Now heaven In all her gb>ry sliuiie, and rotVd 
Her motions. MilUm, I*. L, vii. 

We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

ItoUd to starboard, roll'd to larlioani, when tlie surge was 
seething free. Tennyeon, Jxitos- Batters. (Mioric Song. 

2. To cause to move like a cMimage' whe»‘l; 
cause t^) move over a surface without sliding, 
by per]»etually turning over the foremost point 
of contact: as, to rolt a cask or a ball. 

Who shall roll us away the stone from the diK>r of tin* 
sepulchre? Mark xvi. ;{. 

3. To turn over in one’s thoughts; revolve; 
consider again and again. 

The yongest, which that wente unto thi! toiin, 

Kul ofte in heite he nlleth up and doun 
Tlie iieauteeof thise Aoilns newt* and l)r>'gtitu. 

Chawer, PaidomT m 'I’ale, I. 878. 
I came home rolltn^ resciitiiients in niy mind, and frani 
ing schemes of vengeance. 

Sioift, Letter, Sept. 1>, 1718. (.Scof/er.) 

4. To wraj) round and round nn axis, so as to 
bring into a compact cylindrical form : as, to 
roll a piece of cloth; to r«// a shei't of paper; 
to rolt parchment; to rolt tobacco. 

As the snake, roll'd in a Aowerfiig bunk, 

With shining checker’d tdough, doth sting a ciiild. 

S/iak., 2 lien. VI., Hi. 1. 228. 
He lies like a hedgehog rtdl'd up tlu- wremg way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles. 

Hood, Miss Kilmaiisogg, Her Dream. 
Thu lied, ill the day time, is rfdled up, and placed on one 
side. a. W. Iahw, MfMlero Egyptians, I. 2t). 

5. To bind or infold in a liaiidagi* or wrajiper; 
in wrap. 

'I’heir Kings, whose Ixidles arc . . . lupiicd in wlilte 
skinnes, and roiUed in mats. i^uTchan, Pilgriiimgi*, p. 786. 
What time the foemun’s lin« is tiroke, 

And all the war is roll’d in BnH>ke. 

Tennyeon, Two Voices. 

6. To press or level with a roller; spread out 
with a roller or rolling-pin: us, to roll a field: 
tiO roll pie-emst. 

It is passed between cylinders often, and rolled. 

Cowper, Flatting Mill, 1. H. 

7. To drive or impel forward with a sweeping, 
easy motion, as of rolling. 

And chalky Wey, that roUe a milky wave. 

pope, Windsor Forest, I. 844. 

Wliore Afric’s sunny fimiitains 
Rtdl down their golden sand. 

Bp. Heber, Missionary Hymn. 

8. To give expression to or emit in a prolonged 
deep sound. 

They care for no understanding: it is enougli if thou 
oautt rott up a pair of matins, ur an even-song, an<l mumble 
a few ceremouiea Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises, p. 248. 
Han, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes. 

Who rw’d the piidin to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless urayer. 

Tenrtyton, In Memorlan, Ivi. 

9. To utter with vibration of the tongue ; trill. 


Don't like a leoturer or dramatio star, 

Try over haitl to roll the British R. 

0. Holmee, A Rhymed Lesson* 

10. InpriNfiit^. to make (paper) smooth Iw pass- 
ing it under calendering rollers. rEng. J — 1 1 . 
To turn over by degrees, as a whale when cut- 
ting in . At Arst the whale is rullp<1 carefully and gently , 
then more quickly, as the blubber is liove up, and the head 
is cut off at last. 

12. Ill drum-playing, to beat wdth iiipid blows 
80 ns to proauee a continuous sound — lUAled 
chop. See cAopl . 2.— Rolled ood, boneless oo<l, prepared 
by itilllng sevenu siloes liituiMircels wlilch are packed in 
boxes. iTrado-iianie.) - Rolled glass. Soe^/la^ Roll- 
ed plating. See ^ate, v. Rolled ralL See i^ili. 
»Byn. rSi iit'ni/, etc. Ht?e rocky, r. t. 
roll (rol), M. [Early mod. E. also rotr/, rowle, 
roulv : < ME. rolte sn Ml), rot, 1). nd = MLG. rol 
=r MUG. ndlr, » al//f,G. roltv = Sw. rulta s= Dan. 
mile, < OF. rolle, rot'lv, route, F. rdtc (scti rdh) 
rs l*r. rotle, roll tv, rutlv ss Cat. rotllo = Sp. rol, a 
list, roll, rollo, a mil, recorti, = Pg. rolo, rot ss 
It. ruolo, rullo, mototo, rotolo, a roll, list, < ML. 
rotutuu, a roll, list , catalogue, schedule, rt'cord, 
prop, a paper or pandimeiit rolled up (ef. vol- 
umv, ult. < L. rolvtrv, roll); cf, roiulure, roll uii: 
H<‘o roll, r. The ML. rotutuu, a roll, is partly 
from tin* vt'rh, and not wdiolly identical with L. 
rotutuu, also rotuta, a little wheel, from which 
tlu' verl.) is derived. In the later smistis direct- 
ly from the mod. verb.] 1, A cylinder formed 
by winding something round and round; that 
which is rolled n]i: as, a roll of wool; a rolt of 
pajier. 

'I'he gentlemen . . . bailing tlieyrheadusboundoaboute 
with listus mid nudee of Hiindry uohmres after the niaiier 
of the ’Turkes. 

R. Kden, tr. uf Sulmstian M 11 nstur (First Hooks on America, 

[ud. Ariiur, p. J4X 

Take thet* a ndl of a book, and write tliendii. 

•Icr. xxxvi. 2. 

SiMicltleally - {a) A document of pnptT, parebniunt, or the 
like which is or may lie rolled up ; hence, mi official docu- 


ment ; a list 
iniiHter-mll ; a eliuw-rul/ 


a register; 11 catalogue; a naxird : as, a 
II court -rrdl. 


Nis non so Intel thing of tiieos thut the deoiiel naiioth 
enbreiiedoii his rotle. Ancren Ritiie, p. 844. 

1 am not in tlie roll of coiiuiion men. 

Shak., I Hen. IV., ill. 1. 48. 

'I'heii thundered forth a rolt of naniUH : 

The Arst was thine, unhappy . I aines ! 

Soitit, Mariiiion, v. 28. 
(h) A lung piece of cloth, pii]>or, or the like, nsunlly of unl- 
f<»rni width throughout, and loHed upon either a ruiind 
stick ora thin iHianl, or iijmii itself inuiviy, us the most con- 
venient form of making a pac kage. See rdlrr, 2. (c) In 
cmkerg, sometblng rolluil up: as, a vuiil roll; a Jelly ndl. 
S)a>cinciilly (1) A Htimll cuke of bread I’ollud ur doubled 
on itself before baking; us, a Kreneb roll. (2) Same as 
rolfhi>olg, 2. (d) A rylimirical twist of tobacco, (e) In 
carding, a slender, slightly (‘ompacted eyiliider or sllvur of 
cnniiMrwfNd. didlvert*!! from liiiiid-eiirdH or from the doff- 
tug-cylinder of a cardltig-marhiiie. Siicli rolls were for- 
merly mneb used in tlie baiid-spiiiniiig of wmil. F<ir ma- 
chfiH'-Mpiiiiiiiig the sliver is extembal into a oontlnuous 
roving. (.I*) Part of tlie liead-dress of a woman, a rounded 
cushion or masH of hair usually laid above tlie foreliead, 
espeuially in the sixteenth century. 

Aiitiw, the huare of a woman that Is layed over hir 
forhuade ; geiitilwomeii dyd lately cull them their rottee. 

Btyot, ed. I(i60. {UaUiweU.) 

2. A revolving cylitiilcr employetl in any man- 
ner to op<4rato u)K)u a inaterial, as in forming 
metals into bars, ]>lateB, or Hhcets, smoothing 
the surf aces of textun*H, us in paper-making, 
lauiuicriiig, etc., or in c.ominiuutiiig siibstHnees, 
as in grinding grain, crushing ores, etc.. 

Where land is clotty, and a shower of rain comes that 
souks thmugh, use a roll to bniak the clots. 

Mortimer, Husbandly. 
(a) One of a pair of cylinders in a rolling- mill, between 
wnicli metals are passed to fonii them into bars, plates. 



or sheets. Hee roUingmttl. (6) In engraving, the cylin- 
drical die of a traiisf erring-press, (e) In meUU., one of a 
pair of hanl and strong metallic cylinders between whloh^fv 


roll 

oral are onuhed. (d) In paper^maktnff, one of the cylin- 
der! of a calender ; aisou the cylinder of a iJiilplnff-en^ne. 
8ec eatenderl, 1, and pulp^en^M. (e) In milling, one 
of a pair of metal cylindcrH tliroiigli a HurlcB of which 
pair! ffrain is paMe«l for MiicccHNively cruHhltiff it to the 
reqiiiBite flnencBB. 8eu high milling, under miUinff. (/) 
In caiicO’prinUng, a cylinder of a calico’printfna machine, 
(o) The inipnsMion-cylinder of a printliiK-nnudiinu. (/i) 
In a Kreat variety of machineH, one of tlie cylinders over 
which an ondleKH apron exteiidH, and iiihui which It ia 
moved, aa in the feeii-api'onH of eardinK-nmehlnes, plckera 
for opening cotton as taken from the hale, maehineH for 
maniifacturinK sh«iddy from nutu, etc. (jf) Kit her of a 
pair of plain or lluted eyllndeiH between wlilch material 
IH paaaod to feed it into a nuMihim:, aa in fw'iiln»f raita to a 
ahoddy-maehine, paper t4i piintlnK-presHeH, e.idieo to cal- 
ico-prIntinK iiiHeldiie^, etc. Siitdi I'oIIk are h1h 4> called 
/m/ ro//v, O) A liand t^Kd used 
iiy hiMtkIdnoerH for cnilMiHHliiK 
Itiiiik tMtvetH, or foiniiiiK thereon 
enilH)HHed Kil<ied lincH. It con- 
HixlH nf eitlier a plain or an cm- 
hohHed cylimier wltli a handle 
iidanted to leat (when in uae) 
OKaiiiHt the ahoiildcr of the 
workman. The roller ia heated 
for iJMc ill cmboKMinK. (h) In the 
iiiuniifuctiire of plate-glaaa, u 
heavy metallic cylinder which 
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ducted gratuitously by the counsel and agents fit>r ^ 
poor.— Bagmail'gvollt. aameasroywon-r^l.— Bdll- 
antrollat. See iwsfont— Ridge-roll. Seeri^.— Bo^ 
and-flllet molding, a round .. 
molding with a square fillet on 1 t /' 
thefuceodt. It I. niottnnial lii ..Bfilil'jijMljjlifli 
the f^riy Decorated style of Eng- f 
Huh Pointeil architocturo.— BoU ^ 
latten. Sec touen.— Roll-mold- 
ing, In areh., a molding rcaem- 
Itlitig a aegnicnt of a scroll with 
ita end overlspplng. It oi'cars 
often 111 the Early Pointed style, 
ill which it is used for dripstonca, 

Btriiig-courses, etc.— Roll Of 
arma, a document cuntuinlng 
written lints of pemonn entitled 
h) liuar arms, with dcscrlptioiis 
of tlieiramioiial hearings: usually 



a ^mrchmeiii of medieval origin. 


IliiOklMiirii-p.’ Kr.ll. 

II, mil, |iiviitf<l tn tiirr.itrd 
lniiiill«‘ (> .»• I 


spH’inlK tile ‘^iiietar’ on the ta* 
hie. uml wliich, being supported 
on wiiys on opjiositc sides of Die 
taide, prodiiccH u slicet or plate ot iinifomi thickness. 
ITIie distim-tion iN.'tween rvll ami fuller is exceedingly In- 
dctinlte. Tile term ruUvr is, Imwever, more geiiemlly 
applied to a revolving cylinder working in movable hear- 
ings, as in an agricultiiral roller for snuHithing the surface 
of iaiid, or the mller of n lawn-mower; while ffdl Is more 
conirnoiily used for a cylinder working in fixed hearings, 
as in a rolling-mill for working metals, or in a calender, 
or in agriiiding-iriill.l 

3. In builtUng : (//) A rounded Htrip faKti'iiod 
upon and oxtiMulin^ iilon^ l.lip ridf^o of a roof. 
(b) III a loadoii roof, ono of a niiniiior of round- 
ed HtripH piacful iiinloi* the load at intorvalK, 
whcM’oby erawlini^ of fho nndal throufjch alter- 
nate expaiiHion and eontraeiion ih i»revenkMl. 
— 4. The atd. of rolling;, or the state of lieiti^ 
rolled ; a rotatory movement : as, the roll of a 
ball; the roll of a ship. 

These larger liearts must feel the rnUtt 
Of sUirmiur-waved tempialion. 

Lowell, At the nuriist'cnteniiiaL 

5. A deep, proloniifed, or Hiistiiined sound: as, 
the roll of thunder. Also rollinff. 

A rttU of periods, sweeter than lier |tlic Muse's] song. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 17. 
Kaiiuy, borne perhaps iifKiii tlie rise 
And long roll of tin* llexHineter. . 

Tenngmn, Jiiiereiius. 
Specifically --(ft) Tlie pndungod sound pni<lucecl by a 
drum when rapidly beaten, or tlie act of pixsluclng such 
a Sound. 

Now, to tlie ml/ of niiiflled drums, 

To thee tlie grealeat mildier c<mies. 

Tenngmn, Deatli of Wellington, vl. 

The roU fon the sldu-driiinl ... Is made liy idteniately 
striking two blows with the left liniul and two with the 
light, very regularly and raiddly, so as to produce one con- 
tinuous tremolo. Grow, Diet. Music, 1. 4(J(i. 

(6) A trill : applied to the notes of certain birds, us tlio 
canary and niglitingule. 

Thu mil Is tlie moat characteristic of all the canary- 
notes. . . . This even and continuous roll Is as jmrfcct as 
the trill of any Instriiinent, and can be pnxiuiwd at any 
pitch within the raiigo of the voice. 

AjrpleUm'ii Ann. Cge., XI. 87. 

0. Ill organ-plamiuj, thn act. or result of taking 
tho tones of a clioni in quick succoHsiori, as ixi 
an ari>pgf?io.— 7t. Kound of liiity; particnlap 
offloo; function; ilnty assignod or aBsumod; 
pAIc. 

In human society every man has his roll and station as- 
signed him. .Sir 71. L'Entrange. 

8. A Hwoll or undulation of surface: as, the 
roll of tho prairie. — 9. A rotatory or sidelong 
movement of the head or body ; n swaggeu* ; a 
rolling gait. 

That grove, but oonfident, kind of roll, iicculinr t4i old 
boys in general. Dioken*, Sketches, ('ImiHcters, vli. 

10. In mininfft an inequality in the roof ortloor 
of a mine. GrcAley.^ ^^fimoiDVB RoU, the rent-roll 
of Scotland, made up tn 187Any Beiioniuiid or Itniumund 
de Vicci, vulgarly called Bngvtnont, who wits sent fmiii 
Rome by the Pope, In the reign of Alexuiidei 111., to 
collect the tithe of all (he ehiirch livings in SiMitluml for 
an oxjioditlon to the Holy land. It remained the stutii- 
iory valuation, aoconliiig to whluh the l>eiiofloes were taxed, 
till the Reformation. A cony of it as It existed in thi; 
reign of James V. is in the Auvocates* Library, J*I<liii1)iirgh. 
Also spclletl Hajiimint'B /loll. -- BurgOW roU. See burgew, 
—OlOierOllB. See rlos^*-'. - Great roll same as lape-roll. 

Judgment roll sue imh/menl. Liberate roll See 
liberate. — Long roll (mutl.), a prolonged roll of ihedninis; 
a signal of an attack t>y the enemy, or for the troops to 
assemble nmidly In line.— Master Of the BoUa See 
Yrtosteri.— Menmaat rolls. See mm>Aa7ii.— Oblate roll. 
See oMate.— Poor’s roU. (a) In England, a roll or list of 
paupers, or persons oitltled to parochial relief or those 
who have received siieh old. (b) In Soots law, the roll 
of litigants who, by reason of TOverty, are privileged to 
sue or defend In forma pauperise their cause being qpn- 


[< roll + -able,} Oapa- 


1. Koll-moltlitiK. a. RoU- 
and fiUut iiioldiiiK- 

„.iC earliest of these important 
ducumeiits dates from about I24rt. They are of great value 
historically and for questlotis ot geniiulogy. Bolls Of 
OOUrt, of parllamont, or of any [aiblic Imdy, the partih- 
iiients, kepi In rolls, on which are engrosseil i>y the proper 
officer the acts and pnaieedings of the iMuly in qiiostlon, and 
which constitute the official reiMirdK of that iK)dy. Rongb- 
Ing-down rolla Same as roughing rollH. - ScavongSr 
rou. SoesMoenf/er.— To call the roUL SceealD.aBgyn. 

1. (a) CajUUogue, etc. Sec lutft*. 

rollable (ro'ia-bl), «. 
blc of boing rolled, 
roll-about Trol'a-bout), a. Thick or pudgy, ho 
aH to roll wiieu walking. [Colloq.] 

A little fat roU-about girl ot six. 

A^ott, (iny Mnntioring, zxvL 

roll-boiling (rdl'boi^ling), w. Tn troolvn-manuf,^ 
a proccHM for giving a liinter io cloth by Hcald- 
iiig it, while tightly wound upon a roller, in a 
voHsel tilled with hot water or nteam. E, ff. 
Knight. 

roll-DOZ (rokboks), w. In tepimihig, the rotary 
can or cylinder of a jack-frame, in which re- 
volve the bobbin and the carrier-cylinder for 
l,lic rovingH. K. //. Knight. 
roll-call (rdl'kal), n. 1. Tin* act of calling over 
a list of naiiicH, a8 of a school or Hoeiety, or of 
men who compoKC amilitary or IcgiHhitivo body. 
Ill the Dniicd Htates niilitiiry service there are at least 
three roll-callH daily by the first sergeiintH under a cum- 
missiuiuMl (itflcer of the eoiiipany iintiiely, at roveillc, at 
retreat, and at tattoo. 

2. The military signal given liy (he drum, trum- 
pet, or otlior muHical iiiHlruinent for soldierK 
to attend the calling of the roll. 

roU-cninulllS (rorku^mn-luH), n. A form of 
strato-cumuluH cloml in which the component 
inaBHCH of cloud at a diBtaiJC<' from the xenith 
TircHont the appearance of long harH, whih' over- 
iiead there Ih Bccm onlv the irregular Hat base 
of Bcattorcd clonds. ^Phe linear arrangement 
increases toward the horizon, ami is simply the 
elTect of popspective. fKiig.J 
roller (ro'lAr), w. [Karly iimdi E. also rmclcr; 
< rotl + -ert.J 1, One who or that which rolls, 
CHpecially a cylinder which turns on its axis, 
used for various purposes, as smoothing, crush- 
ing, and si»reading out. fa) A heavy cylinder of 
w(hm 1. shine, or (now more usually) metal set in a frame, 
used ill agrioultnre, gardening, roml-making, etc., tn break 
lumps ot earth, press the gruinnl isninpnctTy hIhiiiI newly 
sown seeds, compress anu sni(N>tli the Hiirface of grass- 
flolds, level the surface of walks or mads, etc. Land- 
rollers are also constructed of n series of disks or a series 
of rings with serrated edges placed side iiy side. Such 
rollers are used for breaking up clods and cutting up 
rough grass-land, and are known ns tiUk-roUere and clod- 
erushen. Heavy road-rollero are often combined with 
steam tracthin-englnes. Agrlcnltnrni rollers are also com- 
bined with other tools, as with a seeder tir a harrow. See 
roll, n., 2. 

Pope's Ipagej Is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levclied by tlie roHsr. Johnson, Pope. 

(6) A rolling-pin. (e) In printing, a cylindrical rod of iron 
covered with a thick oomposHloii of glue and molasses, 
or glue, sugar, and glycerin, which takes Ink on its sur- 
face by rolling on a table or against other rollers, and 
which deposits this ink on typos when it Is rolled over 
them, (d) In etching, a cylinder, about three Inches in 
diameter, covered with soft leather, and used for revarnish- 
ing an imperfectly bitten plate. The ground Is applied to 
tlie roller with a palette-knife on which a little lias been 
taken up. When the ground has, by repeated passing, 
iieen evenly spread over oil ports of the roller, this is care- 
ful ly passed with slight pressure ovot the etched plate so 
as to cover Its surface with vartilsK without allowing it 
to enter the furrows, (e) In argan-bwHding, a wiHiden bar 
with pins in the ends upon which it may Im; roilcfl or narked, 
and two projecting onus, usually at some distance from 
each other, one of which is pulled by a tracker from the 
keylioards, while the other pulls a tracker attached to a 
valve. Rollers are prlnuuily designed to .transfer motion 
from side to side, but they also often change It from a hori- 
xontal to a vertical plane, or vice verso. The rollers be- 
longing to a single keyboard ore usually placed together 
on a ciominon roller-board, and the entire mechanism Is 
called a rvUer-board aeHon or movement, Rec cut under 
oTtfan. (f) Any cylindrical tool or port of a machine serv- 
ing to press, flatten, guide, etc., os the cylinders of a paper- 
making machine, the impression-cylinders in calico-print- 
ing, the roller-dle by means of which patterns are trans- 
ferred to such cylinders, etc. The barrel of a mqslcol 
box or of a ohime-rlnglug machine. 
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2. That upon whieh something may be rolled 
up, aH a wooden cylinder, or pasteboard rolled 
up, usually with a circular secnon.— 8. A cylin- 
drical or raherical body upon which a heavy 
body can be rolled or moved along: used to 
lessen friction. 

What mighty Kmden, and what moseie Oor^ 

Could bring iki for so msny monstrous Quart? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartos's Weeks, 11., The Magnificence. 
Hpeclflcally— (a) A cylindrical piece of wood put under a 
heavy stone to facilitate moving it. (b) A wheel In aroller^ 
skate, (e) The wheel of a caster, (a) Same as roller-towel. 
[Cullof|.] (e) A stout heavy sheave which revolves and 
saves a rope that passes over it from wear by friction. 

4. A go-cart for a oliild. 

He could run alamt without a roirfer or leading-strings. 

Smith, Lives of Highwaymen, II. fiO. {Etwye. JHeL) 

5. That in which Homethiug may bo rolled; a 
bandage; BpeciHcally, a long rolled handle 
used in Hurgi^ry. It is unrolled as It is used. 

I have broken the arm of Pharaoh king of Egypt * and, 
lo, it shall not lie Imund up to be healed, to put a roller to 
bind it. Esek. xxx. 21. 

6. In saddlery y a broad padded surcingle, serv- 
ing as a girth to liold a heavy blanket in place. 
E. H, Knight,’— 7. A long, heavy, swelling wave, 
such as sets in upon a coast after the subsid- 
ing of a storm. 

From their feet stretched away to the westward the sap- 
pliirc rollers of the vast Atlantic, crowned with a thousand 
crests of flying foam. Kingsley, Westward Ho, xxxll. 

The Icagiio-lting roller thundering on tlie reef. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

8. In ttrniih.: (a) Any bird of the family rora- 
didfip: so called from the way they roll or 
t iimble about in Hight. The cf.>mmon roller of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa Is Coraeias garrula. There are many 
other HpiH;iOM, ot several different genera. The Madagas- 
car ground-rollers are birds of the genera Braehyptertt- 
eias and A telornis. See cut under Coraeias. (h) A kind 
of domestic pigeon; one of tho varieties of 
tmnblors. — 9. In berpet., a snake of the family 
Toriricid»; a shorttail. — 10. The rockfish or 
striped-buHH, Kocchh tineatus. [Marjdand.] — 
Breaklng-dowii rollers, in metal wnrHny, rollers used 
to roll the metal while It is hot, for the punM)se of con- 
solidating ft— Damping- roller. Hoc dronjAng.— Deliv- 
ery-roller. Hee deUvery. Diluting roller, in a paper- 
making machine, a roller whlclt carries water Into the 
|mlt>-cistern to reduce the density of the pulp. — DlB- 
tributing-roller, a i*ollur in the inking-apparotus of a 
printing-pross between the ductor and the iiiking-rolls ; 
n waver. Drawing-rollers, in a drawing-machine, the 
fluted rollers by which the sliver is elongated.— Dutch 
roller, a kind of domestic pigeon, a variety of the tum- 
bler. Dartmt.— Fancy roller. Bee/am:y.— Llthograpll- 
10 roller. Hee iiiAc^pAic.- Printers* roller, seefnir- 
iry/’roUer,-^ Roller bandage. Same as roller, 6.— Roller 
bolt. See belli. —Roller bandspike. See handspike. 
— Bide roller, in one of the side cy linden 

of tho press. See king roller and morassr.— The rOUerS. 
the local name of a lieavy surf peculiar to Ht. Helena ana 
the Island of AsceTisioii. Rollers prevail on the leeward 
side of the island after a period of strong trades, and are 
due if} the lamflucnce ui the swell passing around the 
island by the right with that passing around by the left, 
the swell being also heightened by the surrou tiding shoals. 
The resulting surf is so dangerous to slipping that single 
and double roller-flags are displayed to warn small craft 
against making for land while the rollers prevail, 
roller-bar (ro'lCr-blir), n. The sharp-edged bar 
or knife in the b(»d of a rag-cuttii^ machine. 
E, H. Knight. 

roller-barrow (r6'l<?r-bar^6). w. A barrow trav- 
eling on a roller of some width, instead of on the 
ordinary small front wheel, so that it can pass 
over smooth turf without cutting into it. 
roller-bearing (ro'lAr-bSr^ing), w. A journal- 
socket which has antifriction rollers on its in- 
terior perimeter; aring-busli. 
roller-bird (rd'16r-b6rd), n. Same as roller^ 8. 
roller-board (ro'lAr-bord), a. In organ^build- 
inq. See roller, 1 (e). 

roller-bowl (ro'lAr-bol), n. In woolen-manuj'.. 
a device used with a carding-machine to roll 
the detached slivers into cardings or rolls ready 
for the slubbing-machine. 
roller-box (rd'ler-boks), n. In nrinting, a chest 
or closet of wood in which iuKing-rollerfi are 
kept. Also roller-closet. 
roller-COmpOBition (ro'lAr-kom-p^zisb^gn), ff. 
In printing, the composition of which inking- 
rollers arc made. See oomjmsition, 5. 
roller-die (ro^^r-tU), n. A cylindrical die for 
transferring steel-plate ongm vings, as for print- 
ing bank-notes, and also for the transferor pat- 
terns to calico-printing rolls. The design is en- 
graved on a plate of soft steel, which Is afterwoid lltrd- 
ened, and snblected to strong pressure upon the soH tteel 
die, to which the Incised lines of the plate ore thus trone- 
ferred in relief. The die Is then horaened, and it used 
in turn to transfer the design to a plate, a roller, or an- 
other die. 

rollAr-llacCrd'ar-fltg), n. A diaplajred, 
as at St. Helena and the Island of Anjenalon, 
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to wm boats against attemptiog to land during 
the prevalenee of the rollers. 
roU«r-f0irks(T6'16r-fdrks), n.i>^ In a printing- 
press, slotted or forked sapports, of the nature 
of uncapped journal-boxes, in which the jour- 
nals of the composition rollers are fitted, and 
in which the/ tuim. 

roller-gill (ro'16r-jin), n, A machine for sepa- 
rating cotton-seeds from cotton-fiber, in the 
best form of which the separation is effected 
by leather rollers acting in conjunction with a 
knife or knives. The rollere ere let at a distance from 
each other too narrow for the tmesage of the aeedB, while 
the Aber la forced In and oaniud through between the 
rollera. The knife la blunt-edged, and aometimes has a 
longitudinal motion, Ita action aaalstingtheaeparation of 
the aeeda, which drop down behind the rollera while the 
detached Aber paaaea through. Such gitia are slower in 
action than aaw-gina, but they Injure the Alter leas. Com- 
pare nlb\ C. 

roller-grip (r6'l6r-grip), n. A device for clutch- 
ing a traveling-rope, used as a moans of trac- 
tion for railroad-cars. itconsisU of a set of blml- 
ing-roUers or -wheels controlled by special tiieclianism so 
as to grasp or let loose the traveling-rope or -cable at will, 
roller-lift (r6'i6r-lift), n. In some priiiting- 
machines, a small cam whicli nusos the ink- 
distributing roller from the surface of the ink- 
ing-plate. 

roUer-mill (r6'l6r-mil). n. 1 . Any form of mill 
for the coarse grinding of grain for feed. 
Specifically — 2. A mill in which wheat is 
made into flour by a cracking process, passing 
between sets of rollers arranged eonseeutivoly 
at fixed distances apart. — 8. A machine for 
bruising flaxseed before grinding under edge- 
stones and pressing. JC. H, Kniaht, 
roller-mold (rd'ler-mold), n. in printing^ a 
metallic mold into which, in the casting of 
composition rollers, the melted composition is 
poured. 

roller-skate (ro'Ktr-skat), n. A skate mounted 
on small wheels or rollers, instead of the usual 
iron or steel runner, and used for skating upon 
asphalt or some other smooth surface. Also 
called parlor-skate, 

roller-stock (rd'l6r-8tok), «. The cylindri<*al 
rod of iron, sometimes covered with wood, 
which serves as the axis of a printer’s roller, 
and gives it its needed stiffness, 
roller-stop (ro'ldr-stop), n. An apparatus for 
arresting or limiting the motion of the due tor 
iiiking-roller on a pHiiting-machine. 
roller-towel (ro'l^fr-Um^cl), w. An endless 
towel arranged to roll over a cylinder of wood 
bracketed to the wall, so that all parts of it may 
be conveniently used. Also called jack-Umel 
and roller. 

Belle's plane, in anat,, the plane passing 
through the alveolar and the two auricular 
points. 

roll^ (ro'li), n, [Prob. < roll + dim. -^.] A 
kind of truck drawn by a horse, used in coal- 
mines for carrying tubs or corfs along under- 
ground ways. [North. Eng.] 
roUey-polley, n. See roly-poly, 
rolleyway (ro'li-wfi), n. Any underground 
road along which rolleys are conveyed. [Prov. 
Eng.1 . 

rolucnie (rol'i-chi), n, [Also ruUichic; < D. 
rolUttie^ “a truckle ” (Sowel), sheave of a pulley, 
lit. Mittle roll,’ dim. of MD. roller 1), rot, a roll: 
see roll, n. j Chopped meat stuifed into small 
bags of tripe, wmch are then out into slices 
and fried: an old and favorite dish among the 
Butch in New York. liartlett. 
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the ftrtiaf m mi tMr lowsst ttage in rammer, a dem 
of lorn, etonei, end brnah te roiuthiy bnilt et the lower 
end 01 aome In which the flah nave congreiiated. Ihla 

roUlng-dam neing oonstnicted, the atream for aome dia- 
tanoe above the pool la beaten with pole^ and the A»h 
are driven down to the deopeat water, out of which Uioy 
are awept with n net IMew Bmnawlck.l 
4. Same as roM, 5. — 5. A twist or partial knot 
by which the thread is secured to the bobbin in 

lace-making. Diet of Needlework Friotton of 

roUlng; See jwptfow.— Tmtantansoui oonter of roll- 
ins. Sracetuari. 

roUlllg (roMing), p,a, 1. Moving on wheels, or 
as if on wheels. 

He next eaaaya to walk, but, downwonl preoaod, 

On four foet Imitatea hia brother beutii : 

By alow degreea he gathera from the Kiuiind 
Hia legs, and to the rotting chair la bound. 

I>ryden, tr. of Ovld’a Metnmon>b., xv. 84a 

2. Making a continuous noise rc^scmbliug ilH> 
roll of a drum: as, a roVinp fire of musketry. — 

3. Wavv; undulating; rising and falling in 
gentle slopes. 

Tlie country waa what waa termed rtttiwj, from atmie 
fancitNl niaeinblaiice to the aurface of thu ocean when it 
la Juat undulating with a long **ground-awcU.“ 

* Cooper, Oak Openiiiga, I. 

4. Turned over or down with the effect, of a 
roll, or that may be so turned down. 

Solemn old Thoreabv recortla how he and hia cousin 
“bought each apalr of black ailk rofhVif/ stockings in West- 
minster Ilall." 

Quoted ill Athlon'* Social Lifo in Keign of Queen Anne, 

(1. ira 

A black and red velvet tartan f waistcoat J with white 
atrliMMi and a rotting collar. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lix. 
Rolling bridge, a drawbridge or a ferry bridge which 
rolls upon wheels ; or a svriiig bridge suptHtiteti upon 
bolls moving in a circular path.— Rolling-cam prOM. 
See prcMTl . — Rolling drolo of a iiaddle- wheel, the cirtde 
described by a poltil in the ]iaddlu-wheel which moves 
with the speed with which the vessel passes through the 
water. If the vessel were traveling iipim land u|M>n 
wheels of the siae of this circle and with the same speeii of 
engine, her velocity would remain unaffected. — Rolling 
colter. See cofter.— Rolling curve, a roulette.- Roll- 
ing flio. See /re, 18.— Romng friction. See /rwtnm. 
— RoUinc globe, a large ball on which acrolHUs stand 
and osceiia inclined planes.— Rolling hitch, a iiitch maiie 
with the end of one rope round another ro|H> under ten- 
sion. or round a spar, in such away that when drawn on in 
the direction of the length of the rope or spar tlu' hiteii 


will jam.-'RolUng pendulum, a pendulum eunyiiigey- 
litidrhad hearings >^Tch roll upon a plane or other siirfaec. 
A special case of a rolling pendulum is a cylinder loaded at 


and 

chimney. „ , 

wonted way to the Gerefonneenle Kerche. 

K L, Bynner, Begum’s Daughter, 1. 

rollick (rorik), V, i, nPerhaps < roll + dim. 

©quiv. to -ocA;.] To move in a caroleHS, 
swaggering manner, with a frolicsome air; 
swag^r; be jovial in behavior. 

He described his friends as rottieking blades, evidently 
mistaking hlmaelf for one of their set. 

T. floo», Jack Brag. {Latham.) 

There was something desperately amusing to him In the 
thought that he had not even money enough to pay the 
cabman, or provide for a remaat. Ho rottiek^ In hli pres- 
rat poverty. O, Meredith, Rhoda Fleming, xxlx. 

roUing (rd'ling), n. [< ME. rollyngc; verbal n. 

. of rou, o.] 1, A reciprocating rotary motion 

about a fore-and-aft axis, more or less irregu- 
lar, as of a ship at sea.— 2. (a) Ornamenting, 
by means of a bookbinders’ roll, the edges or 
inner covers of a fuU-bound book. ( h) Smooth- 
ing or polishing paper by means of calendering 
rollers.— 8. A method of taking trout. When 


one side ; atiother and extreme case is a pendulum turning 

on knife-edges.— RoUlng-pressure presS. See prejuf^ . 
Rolling purchase, an arrangement of pulleys with one 
or more movable blocks: a phrami having application es. 
pecially to the inochaiilcal appliance iistnl for liending tlii! 

f reat arliallst of the fourteenth and lifteeiiLh e.enturies. 
t was an apparatus which could he applied to the stock 
wlien required, and tlien detached and eorried In the licit. 
Hoc cut under mofdinet. • Rolling roof, a method of short.- 
enliig sail by rolling the canvas miout a roller underneath 
the yard, thereby doing away with the use of reef-points. 

■ RoUlng reslstanob, that resistatict: t4> the rolling of a 
body over a surface which is fiaustal iiy eohesioTi.— Roll- 
ing topsail, rolling topgaUantsaU, sails reiineed iti 
area by being rolled up on a roller underneath tlie yard, 
rolling-barrsl (rd'Iing-bar^cl), w. h\ yunpow- 
der-manuf. See barrel, 

roUing-C&OCk (rd^liug-chok), n. SuKt., a piece 
of wood fastetied to the ini<Mle <»f aft upner 
jrard, with a piece cut out of iIk <M*titer ko tnal 
it may half encircle tlm inaHl, tt> which it is 
Hcciired by an iron or rope parrel inelosing the 
other half of the roast. Its purpose is to stf^ady 
the yard. 

rolling-cleat (ro'ling-klfit), n. Same aw rolHny- 
chovk, 

rollinff-dam (rd'ling-dam), n. The rough dam 
used in rolling for trout. Her "oiling, .'h 
rolling-frame (ro'ling-fram), V, I ti dyeing, an ar- 
rangement of rollers for drawing cloth througli 
the dye-beck. Also called galloper, E, II, 
Knight. 

rollulg”machine (rd'Hiig-ma-shen'), n, Atiy 
machine which performs its functions essen- 
tially by means of rollers. Speciticallv — (o) A ma- 
chine for making brats fender-moldings and brasawork for 
grates, (fr) A machine for smoothing out a cotton-bat and 
working It into Aber like Aax ready for carding. <c) A roll- 
Ing-milT. 

rolling-mill (ro'ling-mil ), n. I, A metal-work- 
ing establishment using, in connection with 
heating-furnaces, systems of steel rollers for 
forming metal into sheets, bars, rods, or wires. 
Such rolling-mills sometlmcfl hear special names, as a rail- 
mill, wire-rolling mill, etc. The essential feature of a 
rollltig-mtll is a set <ir train of steel mllers placed either 
in paiini one over the other, as In a two-hlgh train, or in 
a group of three, as fii a three-high train. Tlic heat>ed 
metal aireotfrom the furnaces is uresented to these rollers 
and is drawn through between the trains. It is at once 
caught on the other side and repassed between the rollers, 
each passage between them being called a poet. In a two- 
high train the rollers are stopped and reversed at each 
pass. In a three-hlgh train the rollers tnm constantly In 
one direction, the return pass being between s differetit 
pa^ of roUenfrom the peirArstpaiM through, the mid- 
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die rbUen however, alwiws being one of either pair. The 
distance between the rollers la regulated by acrews at the 
ends. The section given to the metal in passing through 
the rollers Is detomiliiod by the shape of the rollers^ 
wheUier Aat or grooved, it being ifosstble to produce in 
ibis way bars having a great variety of sections, adapted 
f(U* independent or stmcinral uses. The rolling mill serves 
also to tome extent to clear the nictal tmased through it 
frtnn impurities. Small i-ollliig-mlllH witii taiwring rullers 
are iisdl to rtdl short Aat metal bara Into rings, the pas- 
sage iMitween the rollera expanding the otitsldo more than 
the inside edge, and thus caushig the strip to asanmu a 
curved form. See out under roll, 2 (a). 

2. One of the trains of rolls with its frame- 
work and driviiig-meebanism used in rolling 
metal bars, plates, or sheets in a rolling-mill, 
lliey ai'tt also called nttt, and tm^high and three-high rotte 
according to the number of superimposed i-ulls in theinn- 
chiiie. 

3. A rolling-machine for making sheet-glass 
hy rolling the hot metal.— 4. A fonn of lea- 
ther-rolling machine. 

rolling-pin (rd'lliig-pin), n, A cylindrical piece 
of w'ooci, marble, oi copper, having o projecting 
handle at each end, wdlh whi<'h dough, paste, 
<*onfeetioiiers’ sugar, etc., are molded and rt'- 
diiced to a proper thickness. 

rolling-plant (ro'ling-plani ). n. Same as roll- 
ing-sloek. 

roliing-preBS (ro'ling-pres), n. 1. A copper- 
plat e-nrint its’ press 111 whieh imiiressioii is 
made i>y passing the plate under rolling cyl- 
inder. — 2. A calendering-machine, which con- 
sists of two or more closely geared eylindors of 
smooth surface, used for smoothiiig and pol- 
ishing the surface of ]>ai>er. — 3. A machine 
with t wo or more sleani-heattul iron rollers, 
which removes indentations from printed 
siieets. 

rolling-rope (rd'ling-rdp), n. Slime as rolling- 
tackle. 

rolling-stock (roMing-stok), /I. In railwayn, 
the cars, locomotive engines, etc. Also culled 
rolling-plant. 

rolling-tackle (ro'ling-tuk^^l ), n. A tackle used 
to steady a yard when the ship ridls lieavily. 
It la luioked to the weatlier (piarter (»f tin* yanl and to 
a Rtrnp iinuiiid the inaHt, and liaiilod taut. Alau called 
rtttingrojm. 

Eollinia (ro-lin'i-ll), n. [Nh. (A. St. Hilaire, 
1825), named after CJhiirh^s llollin (KKil -1741), 
a French historian, who sided the hotanist 
Toiirnefort in his work the “ Instituliones.”] 
A genus of trees and shnilm of th(^ order Anona- 
(T/r. the custard-apple family, and of tin* tribe 
XylopicH*. it la (diaractcrlBed hy Ita globoau corulla with 
aix louea in two HerieM, thu thruu rmter uoncuvu at the haae 
and prcsJiiced into a thick, laterally fluttcriud domuJ wing, 
the three inner Rinall. aoiiietlmea mliintcMir ohaolete. Itla 
readily diatingulBlied front the next related Keiiua, Anona, 
the laiatanl- apple, by Ita appeiidaged petala. There are 
about 21) spuelua, all nntlvea of wanner parU of Ainurloa. 
Tliey hear either thin or rigid luavea, and ilowura in small 
eliisters whieh are either terminal or opjiusite the leaves. 
The fruit Is eomiNtsed of many Ressile berries lionie on 
a broad convex receplaele, eitlier separate or more often 
iinlteil into one roundish and maiiy'i'elleil fruit. P. mnt- 
tiflora and It. furnish a light tough wtstd, akind 

of lancewiKMi. H. Sieberi is called myar-apple In the West 
Imlies. 

roll-joint (rrd 'joint), n. 1. A method of join- 
ing metal sheets hy rolling ono etlge over the 
other and nressing lh« joining flat. — 2. A joint 
made bv tliis method. 

roll-latne (rol'laVH), n. In mack., a lath© for 
turning off massive rolls for rolling-mills, eal- 
emlering-inachiiiOB, ete. The eentors are relieved 
from strain In sueh lathes hy rests which support the 
Journals of the rolls during the process. 

roll-molding (rdl'mcl^ding), n. Kt^e roll. 

bollock (roriik), n. Same as rowlock. 

roll-top (roFtop), a. Having a rolling top. — 
Roll-top desk. Same as eylinder-denk. 

roll-train (rol'trun), n. A roiiiug-raill train. 
Seo rolling-mill and train. 

BollnlidflS (ro-lu'li-de), n.pl. [NL., < Itollulun 
+ -idee,'] The JltdluHnte raised to family rank. 

Bollulina (rol-il-K'n©), n.jU. [NJi., < Kollulns 
+ -inm,"] A subfamily of rcrdicida* or TetraouU 
dm, ropresented by the genus liolluliat, Bona- 
parte. 1850. Also called VrypUmychinm, 
rollnline (rol' u-lin ), a. Of or ])ortaiuing to the 
Itollulinm. 

BoIIuIub (rol'u-Ius), n, [NL. (Bonnaterre, 
1790), < rmilroul, native name.] A genus of 
gallinaceous binls. type of the subfamily Jlol- 
Inlinm, havijig the niim claw rudimentary; the 
roulrouls or wood-quail. The species inhabit Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Malacca, and Tcnasserlni. The red- 
crested wraMl-qiiail WH.eriMatw or rtntlrmd, of arioh green 
rolor, with a long red crest ; it Uvea in the woods in small 
Aocks from the sea-level to a height of 4,«00 feet. ITie fe- 
male Is lighter-colored, aod lacks the red crest. Another 
roniroul Is H. niger, sometimes generically sepaiated as 
Melatwperdix (J erdon. ISMX The genus is aibo called Crnm 
tonyx and Liponyx, See cut on following page. 
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kotilmiil Cfiftattts]. 


roll-up (rol'up), w. 1. Haiin* as rohf^poly, 2. 

1 kiKiw wlittt tilt; piuUlun’H to bo- -nprlcoi mU^up — O 
iiiy biiiiotiB! ^ Heoffff Elini, Mill on tliu FIokh, 1. 6. 

2. A of TTiachiiHTy in eoMon-f'aninif^ 

or tho liko. t\ WUhou^ (V/ttoii Oanior’H (<om- 
punioii, ]>. 90. 

rollway (ror wa), n. l. A iiiit iiral incline (an 
the bank of a HireanO^or an inclined Htrnct.iire, 
down whitdi Ijeavy l>odieH, ONjiocially logs, are 
])ropelled by their own weight; a Hhoot. 

Thin Hiipl lance for RwinahiK Iokh from Htiiinp to niUway, 
car, or nont in 0i h<i tlic chief incaiiH for placliiK tliia 
North ('urolitiH cyftrcNH wlicrc It will do the most Kood. 

Sci. Amer., N. H., LVIIl. 162. 

2. In lutttharhtff, a rriuHH of lof^H piled up for 
rolliiifiC down to or into u atrcMun, or placed 
ujioii the icM' to await Hjirinp froHlietH. 

The logs arc drawn t4>thc neanwt rWer, where they are 
idled in great rttU-mtua, cither on the ice or on a nigh 
hank, there to reiiinin until the apring IIinnIm launch them. 

Sicrihner'H Mug., IV. 060. 

roloway (roro-wil), w. [Ori^cinobHcnro.] The 
Diana monkey, Vtrropithcruu dhnia. See cut 
und(4r Diana. 

roly-poly (rd'li-iKVMi), n. and a. [Also 
ed rawhj-powljfy roilnppoUnf, raUihpohj, el.<*. ; a 
riming coninoiind, with tiitn. effect,' appar. < 
roil + howV^ (th<’ game having formerly been 
called An//' /«ur/). "I 1. w. It. Anohlgame, Home- 
what reHeinbliiig bowdn, played with pinHand a 
hiilf-H)du^re of wootl on a floor or nmooth plot, of 
ground. — 2. A Mheet of paate njireatl with jam 
It lid rolled u]>, to form a pudding. 

Ah for tho rdly-pidy, it was too good. 

Thavkrrajf, Ikiok of Hiiobs, 1. 

3. A low, vulgar person. Halliwall, fib'ov. 
KiiK.J 

ril have (liec in league tlrst with thcHc two rttUiiptniiuH. 

Jhkker, HatiromaHtlx. 

4. A short, stout, pemui. [(hilloq.] 

n. u. Of or pertaining to a roly-poly; shaped 
like a roly-poly ; round; imdgy. 

You said 1 make the lH)«t rolg-jMlp puddingH in the 
world. Thackerag, Urout lloggarty Diamond, xii. 

It Iplmii’diitri 1 h MumetinicH miule in the rounded form 
of the plum-pudding ; but more frequently in the rel;/- 
poly style. 

Mayhrtv, IauuIoii haboiir and l.ondon Tour, 1. 207. 
(‘ottageH, in the diMirK of which n few' ntlupMy, open- 
eyed children stood. Mrn. CruiJc, Agatha's Husband, xiL 

Bom (rom), w. [Uipsy now, a man, husband; 
prob, < ITind. (Umt, also tlomrd (with initial eere- 
bral d, which confuses with r), a man of a low 
casto who, iu cuHteru India, make ropes, mats, 
baskets, fans, etc., and are also oinploved in re- 
moving dead bodies and can^asst^s, and are gen- 
erally thieves, but who, in western India, are 
musicians or singers; < 8kt. tUtmha (with cere- 
bral d), a mail <n a low caste who nuike their 
living by singing and dancing. Of. Momany, 
rwiw^*.] A Gipsy; a Romany. 

She [the lllMy quoenj had known tho chiefs of her 
l>oople in the days . . . when the Rom was a loader in the 
piise-ring, or noted as a highwayman. 

C. O. LOand, The Oeutury, XXV. 909. 

Bom. An abbreviation (a) leap, or f. r.] of 
Homtiu ; (b) of liomanct^ (languages). 

Bomaan (ro-m6'an), n. [< Gr. ^PupaioCf Ro- 
man; after* Cousiautinople became the capi- 
tal of the empire also applied to the Greeks.] 
An inhabitant of one of the countries included 
in the eastern Roman (Byzantine) empire; a 


subject of the Greek emperor. Rohertsm, Hist. 
Chnst.Ohu»oh,vm. 95. 

romagof, e. and n. An obsolete form of too- 
mage, rummage, 

Bomaic (ro-ma'ik), a. and n. [= F. romatque rs 
8p. Pg. It. romaieo, < ML. Romaiem, < Gr. Tw- 
(uuk6^, belonging to Rome, Roman, Latin (later 
applied to the Greeks when the Roman capital 
was transferred to Constantinople) (NGr. 'Pw- 
fiaiK^c, Roman, Latin, ^PuimUajoc, Romaic, mod- 
ern Greek), < Gr. L. Roma, Rome : see Ro- 
man.] I, a, UclatiiJg to the vernacular lan- 
gu^e of modern Greece, or to those who use it. 

ff. n. Tho vernacular language of modem 
Greece, the popular modern form of aneiont 
Greek, written in the ancient character. The 
literary language of modem llrcCcc is Romaic more or 
less conformed to elaaslcal Ureek ; it is sidled Hellenic. 

romaika (ro-ma'i-kll), w. [NGr. puftdiKi/, fern, 
of 'VuimUAci Roman: see Romaie.] A modern 
Greek dance, clmriiclerized by serpentine ’fig- 
ures and a throwing of liaudKcrchiefs among 
the dancers. 

romal^ (ro-m&l'), n. Hi^e rnmal. 

romal^ (ni-mal '),H. [Prop. *ramal, < Hp. ramal, 
a halter, rope’s end, pendant, branch, < L. ra- 
male, a branch, < ramm, branch: see ramus, 
rammel.] A round braidetl thong of blather, 
rawhide, or horsehair looped to the ends of 
the reins, and serving as a horseman’s whip. 
[Western U. 8. ) 

lie rode ahead, on his hlue-roan Indian |>oiiy, twirling 
his romal, a long leathern strap attached to the Hoddle, 
tho end divided Tike a double wnlit-laHh. 

Mont UaUtick Fmae, St. Nicholas, XIV. 33. 

Bomalea (ro-ma'le-a), w. [NL. (Herville, 1831), 
prop. Rhonialea, <'Gt. fKjgnMo^, strong of body, 
< bodily strength.] A notable genus of 



Lubber-griimhopiier ( R»malea tnicroptera). 


large-bodied sbort-wing(*d locusts, or short- 
horned grasshoppers. R. itdcnyptcra is the luhher 
grasshopper of the southern 1'nlitul States, shaiing the 
Knglisli name with a similar Imt quite distinct species, 
magtta of the western Htatiw. 

Boman (ro'mau), a. and w. [Karly mod. E. also 
Rotuaynei < ME. Romaguv, < OF. rmnain, F. 
romain = S}». Pg. It. romano, < L. Romanm., 
Roman, < Ro/wu, Rome. (H\ Romish.] I. u. 1. 
Of or pertaining to ancient or modem Rome, 
or tho people, institutions, or cbarai'teristlcs of 
Kome. 

To every Roman oitixen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-live drachmas. 

Shak., J. a, ill. 2. 246. 
,iudea now, and all the l*romiBed Iiand, 

Reiluced a province under Rinnan yr>ke, 

Obeys Tiberius. Milton, V. K., ill. 16K. 

Fieiice — 2. Having some attribute deemed es- 
jiecially oharac^teristic of tho ancient Romans; 
noble; ilistiiiguished ; brave; hardy; patriotic; 
stem. 

What '■ brave, what’s noble, 

Let 's do it after tlie high Roman fashion, 

And make death proud to take ua 

Shak., A. and ir. 16. 87. 

There is something fine, something Rmnan in the best 
sense, in the calm way in which Uiu British Uovomment of 
India looks upon itself as virtually eternal. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. H., XUII. 7. 

3. Pertaining to Rome ecclesiastically; of or 
pertaining to the Church of Rome ; papal. 

The chief grounds upon which w'c separate from the 
Roman communion. Burnet. 

4. ll. e. or cap.] Noting a form of letter or typo 

of which the text of this book is an example. 
It Is the form preferred for books and newspapers by tho 
lAtin races and by Bngliab^peaking iieoples. Three se- 
ries are used conjointly in printing : (l) oapitals, which are 
copies of Old Latin lapidary letters; (21 small capitals, a 
medieval Italian fashion, flrat made in type by Aldus Ma- 
nutius in 1501; and (S) minuscule or lower-case letters, 
first made in type by sweinheim and Paimarts at .Siibiaoo 
in 146.^, and afterward, of better form, by Jenson at Venice 
in 1471.— Holy BllipirO. ^ empire.— Roman 

alum. 8ee altim.^Boma]l ar^tootnro, the architec- 
ture of the ancient Romans, ebaraoterised by admirable 
development and application of the round aren and vault, 
and of stone and particularly brick masonry of all varletlea, 
especially in small materials and with pmper use of excel- 
lent cements and mortar, and by adoption of the Ored^ 
orders In general as mere exterior ornaments In lavlshneas 
of redundant and artificial decoration, and without under- 


•tandliw of their dollenMIy frtndled importionai^ 
eal amagement The nrue Roman arOhiteotiire, eon- 
slderod api^ from iU Hellenlitio daooratioii, waa not ar^ 
tlsUo, though the boldnem and great apan of Its arches 
and vanlts very frequently produce a grand and midectic 
effect: it was, however, a Oioronghly practical aremtee- 
torc^ flexible to all requirements, andf admitting of the 
quick and solid construction, by great nunibert of Midlers 
or other unskilled workmen, of even the greatest struo- 



RomanArchitecttire.— Section of the Pantheon, illuftrating the use 
uf vaulting, arches, and culutuns. 


lures, as aunodnets, bridges, amphitheaters, baaflioas, 
thermn, and fortresses, under tho direction of a small num- 
ber of trained enginuers. From the Boman arched and 
vaulted construction medieval architecture was developed, 
and back to it can bo traced most that Is best in modem 
masonry. Tho interior decoration of Roman arohiieo- 
ture under the empire was evolved from Greek models, 
without the Greek moderation and refinement; mosaic 
and molded stucco were profusely used, and wall-anting 
on a surface of mortar was unlvorsa]. The artisans of 
this decoration were in large measure of Greek birth. 
See cuts utidor amphitheater, Colomeum, octaeiyle, Pan- 
fAeon.— Roman art, the art of ancient Rome. Under 
the republic there was nrai'tlcally no Boman art. Dur- 
ing the last two centuries of tho republic tho smilla of 
Greece, the masterpieces of the Greek sculptor and paint- 
er, acicumnlated inl^mo. Greek art became fashionable, 
and Greek artists began to flock to Kome. The Greek 
taste become modltleil to accord with tho love of the Ro- 
mans for lavish rlchnosa and display. Under the em- 
pire there waa developed from this Greek source a soul^ 
ture of truly Roman style^ oharactoiistic especially in its 
portrait-statues, in which the person represented is often 



idealised as agfxl, and which arc often highly natoralistio 
and skilful in treatment and many of them excellent art 
as nortraituro. Another chief development of Boman 
sculpture Is tho historical relief, illustnktnf all phases of 
Roman Imperial life and triumi^ Thongn these reliefs 
are seldom artistic, tho episodes which they present are 
preolse in detail, and strikingly true to Hfs. Jkiman paints 
tng in its origin, and with Fabfus Flotor and Faeuviui^ waa 
Etruscan ; in its devdopsmnt under the empire, when it 
was profuse in quantity, covering In general the interior 
walls of all buildings of any pretenim, it was Greek, 
of the degenerated but dever and light ^le of Alexan- 
dria. At its best as seen in many of the wfiU-palntlngs of 
Pompeii and of Romo, it is highly deoorative; and It is 
oapoolally valuable as pr eserving thn chief material that 
survives for the study of the grm Greek paintera of the 
fifth and fourth centuries a. a Bee Roman 

balaaoa. See stetft/oni.— Bonaii oamomlla, a culti- 
vated form of the common oamomile.*^ Otttdla, a 

kind of firework. oonsiattQg of a tube^ whldh dischargea a 
snooession of white or ufiiored stars or bsUo.^BoniaiL 
0atll6Ue,of or pertainfim to the Church of Rome; henoe^ 
as a noun, a member of the Boman CathoUa Church. Ab- 
breviated R. c.— Boniaa Oathdllo CQiin^k the popular 
designation of the charoh of wbioh the or Buhop 
of Romo is the head, and wbldi holds him, as the sue- 
oeaaor of St. Peter and heir of his sptrttaal anthorilgr, 




VSSS^ S;fw*SSb%£3i.*^K 

tt to a hianraliy ooualititig of btohopi, and arcn- 

blaliopi, PTMldad over by the IropOi who te the mpreme 
head of the church, and who to eleeM for life by the Col- 
Icfe of Gaidinalc from their own number. Grery prteet 
Teoeivee hit ooneecration from a btohcm or archbUhop. and 
OTery btohop and arohbl«h<^ holds h» appointment from 
the Pope, by whoae permlMlon he must be consecrated. 
Cfdibacy is strictly enforced on the clergy. The doctrines of 
the church are contained In the decrees of the C'louncll of 
Trent, and In a briefer form In the creed of Pius IV. (1564X 
This creed contains twelve articles, including an accep- 
tance of the traditions and constitutions of the church and 
of the Scriptures as Interpreted by the church : seven sao- 
nunents, necessary for the salvation of mankind, though 
not all for every individual — namely, baptism, onnflrmn- 
Uon, eucharlst, |ienaiice, extreme unction, orders, and mat- 
rimony : the doctrines concerning original aln and Justifl- 
nation deflned by the decreea or the Connell of Trent; 
the mass as a true propitiatory sacrifice ; Uic real pres- 
ence and tranHubstantiatlon ; purgatory ; the Invocation 
of the saints; the veneration oflniHges ; iudulgeneos ; and 
the supremacy of the Pope. The last article, as since <le- 
flned by the Vatican C(»unt;ll, Involves the Infslliblllty 
of the Pope. The worship of the Roman Catholic Church 
is an elaborate ritual, the central feature of It being the 
•acriOce of the mass, in which the real body and uhnid 
of Christ are believed to be oorporuully present^ each 
repetition of the mass being regarded as a real lacriflce 
for sin and as uxerolsing a real eftioacy in securing the 
salvation of tlioso who in faith assist at and partake of it 
These doctrlnea and usages are, with some differences, 
largely nlsathose of the Creek and some other churches. 
The most dlstiiiotivo doctrines of the Homan Catholic 
’Church are the papal supremacy and infallibility, the im- 
maculate t*ouceptfoii, and tlic purMtoriol flro. I’oinmu- 
nion is given in one kind only. ~ Roman 
the principles, doctrines, rules, etc., of the Roman (Catholic 
Church collectively.— Roman CathoUo Relief Aota, a 
series of Kiiglish statutes of 1821). 1838, iaS4, 1843, 1844, and 
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the reletIfepoelUoa of the and Oentiles to the law of 

Qod (Batursiaiid revealedjL the rejection of the Jew% and 
the admisshm of the CtontUea. Abbreviated Rom. 
romanoe (n^mana^), ft. and a, [1. n. Early mod. 
E. alao romaunee; < ME. romance, romannee^ 
romans (also romant, romannf, q. v.), =s D. G. 
Dan. Sw. rowaw, < OP. romans, romans, ran- 
manSy also reman^ romani^ roumant, a Htory, 
history, romance, alao the Homanco lau^aiifo, 
s= Pr. romans, a romance, the liomanco or 
(vulgar) Roman lau^iace, sr St>. romance, n 
romance, tale, ballad, ttio common SpaiiiHli 
laiijcuage, =s Pg. romanc^f the tongue, 

ss It. romansOf a romance, fable, 3= liomaiiHh 
romansch, (ML. reflex Romancium, the Romance 
language; also romaginm, a romance); < L. 
RomanicuSf Rom.au (through the adverb, ML. 
Romanics, in Roman or Latin fashion; Ro- 
tnanice loqui, P. parhr romans, speak in Ro- 
mance, or the vulgar Latin tongue), < Roma- 
9)148, Roman: see ifotanskT, Roman, Cf. roman f. 
ll. «. (and 1., w., 7). In form after the noun, < 
ML. RomanicuSf liomauic, Romauce; see above. 
Cf. Romansh,'] I. ». 1. Originally, a tale in 
verse, written in one of the Romance dialeeis, 
as early French or Provencal ; hence, any pop- 
ular epic belonging to the literature of m'odern 
Europe, or any fictitious story €»f heroic, mar- 
velous. or supernatural incidents derived from 
history or legend, and told in prose or verst> 
and at consioerable length: as, tlie romancf of 
Charlemagne ; the Arthurian romances, 

lie honoured that hit hade, eucr-morc after, 

As hit is lircuoil in the best )H>ke of ratnamu^. 

Sir Qawayue and tha Oraen Kniifht (K. K. T. S.x 1. 


Bomuite Ofmtl 

0. A blending of the heroic, the marvelous, 
the mysterious, and the imaginative in actions, 
manners, ideas, language, or literature; ten- 
dency of mind to dwell upon or give expres- 
sion to the heroic, the marvelous, the mysteri- 
ous, or the imaginative. 

The splendid phantoms of chivalrous rtnnaner, the tro- 


It is woni by iwicsts and elerius over a black collar, by 
bishops and prelates over a purple, and by cardinals over 
a scanet one. It la modem and aecular in its origin.— 
Roman empire, the ancient empire of Rome, the begln- 
Yiing of which is generally placed at 31 B. c. Its division 
4nU> Kastem and Western emplnw began in the fotulh 
■century. Seo Kwdern Rmpire, Hvlu Homan Rtnpiro, and 
Weatern RmpirHf under empire.— Roman fbver. See 
/eeerl. —Roman hyacinth. See iIyaetnthu8,--tMm»SL 
indiiOtlon. See indietion, 3.— Roman lanrel, the true 
laurel, Laurua no&tiut.— Roman law, the civil law: the 
svstem of Jurisprudence finally elaborated in the ancient 
Roman empire. The principles of the Roman law have 
exerttMl an extraordinary Influunee over most systems 
of Jurisprudence in eontlnental Gurope, and are incor- 

C ited in a remarkable degree with the law of BcoUaiid. 

eiHi lauf, under citaf.- Roman look, mosaic, net- 
tle. nose, ooher. see the nouns.— Roman order, in 
•arch , , same as eompoaile order. See eompoaOe. 3.— Rnman 
pearl, see jpsarf.— Roman pitch. See plUih t\f a roqf, 
under pRcAi .--Roman pottery. See pot^ji/.— Roman 
pronunciation, see pr(munrmt»o/».— Roman punch, 
a water-ice, flavored usually with lemon, and mixed with 
rum or other spirit.— Roman red ware. Same as 8a- 
mian ware (which seo, under Samian).— Roman IChOOl, 
in art, the style of painting which prevail^ at Rome in 
the beginning of lb« sixteenth century, and was devel- 
•<jpe(l from the art of Raphael (1483 -152U), who in his 
later raaiiuer'was the founder of the aohool. It was In 
no way a native school, being liased on the art of Flor- 
ence, and counting foreigners, for the most part, among 
its iwinUtrs. Among the most prominent names of this 
school are (liulio Romano, t^aravaggio, and the later 
Sassoferrato and Maratta.— Roman String, a peculiarly 
flue variety of catgut string for violins and similar in- 
struments, made in Italy. -Roman BorflBUto, a surface 
invented by the geometer Steiner in Rome. See Sleinar*e 
aurfaee, under sui;f(r«re.- Roman vitriol. White, eU;. 
See the nouns.— Roman woimwood, one of the rag- 
weeds, i4infrroria arfet?iiirMi(fafia. See ra< 9 uv«d.egyn. 1. 
Roman, ImHu. Homan naturally applies to that which is 
oapecially associated or connected with the city, Romo; 
Latin to tliat which similarly belongs to the district, 
lAtiiim. Hence, wo speak of Roman power, fortitude, 
■ailmlnistratioii ; the Roman ohuroh ; the Latin langtiugr. 
Nearly all the use of Latin has grown out of its applica- 
tion to the language : as, Latin grammar; a Latin Idiom ; 
the Latin Church. Tlte words are not interchangeable. 

n. n. 1. A native or au iuhabitaut of Romo, 
the capital of Italy, ami chief city of the ancioiit 
Roman empire. 

The! assemble and somowiie on alio partees, and now lie 
meved tile remavnet with an huge pepiu, ami theire lorde 
andgouei’iiourois Pounce, Antony, tweyneof thooounseil- 
lonn of Rome. Mertin (E.*£. T. S.), il. 30:f. 

The last of all the Romana, fare thee well ! 

It is impossible tliat ever Rome 

Should breed thy fellow. Shak,, J. C., v. 8. 90. 

2. A person enjoying the freedom or citizeu- 
ship of ancient Romo. [An old use.] 

'Ihen the chief captain came, and said unto him, Tell 
me, srt thou a Roman t He said, Yea. And the chief cap- 
tain answered. With a great sum obtained 1 this freedom. 
And Paul said. But I was free boni. Acts zxii. 28. 

8. A member or an adherent of the (’hureh 
of Rome; a Romanist. [Now mostly colloq.] 
—4. [/. tf.] A roman letter or type, in distinc- 
tion nom an jfafic.— spisus to the Romans, an 
epistle written by the apostle Paul to a Christian oommu- 
nlty at Rome consisting partly of Jews and partly of Gen- 
tfle converts It was comjpowd before the apostle had 
visited Roma, and is generally supposed to have been writ- 
ten from Corinth about A. n. 88. Its main subject is the 
4lootrine of Jnstifleatloo by faith, with special refarenoa to 


Upon my bedde I sat upright, 
Ami Imtl o * 


tH)n reche me n b<Mk, 

A rnmaunee, and hit me took 
To rede and dryve the night away ; 

For me tlit»ghte it better play 
Than playc either at clicsso or tnblea 
And in this bioke were written fables 
That olerkes haddo^ In olde tynie, 

And other poets, nut in ryiiie. 

Chaneer, beatli of Itlunche, 1. 48. 

And yf any man demaunde hou certain, 

What mu shall call thys romam souersin. 

Hit name the Romana as of l^irtenay, 

And BO Bom it call certes at this day. 

Rmn. iff PartenaifiR. E. T. S.), 1. 8417. 

U]xm these three columns— chivalry, gsllantry, and re- 
ligion— repose the Actions of the middle ages, eHncclally 
those usually diMiigiiatcNl ns roamincea. Tlicsti, such sh wc 
now know them, and such as display the elnmicteristlcs 
above mentioneil, were originally metrical, and cbietly 
written by natives of the noHli c»f France. 

„ //aftom, Introd. to bit. of Europe, I. il. I fifl. 

History commenced among the modern nutioiiH of Eu- 
rope, SB It bad commenced among the ( I rut'ka, in rtnnanee. 

Mncaulan, History. 

2, In Hpait) and other Konnifiie t'oiiutrit^H — 
either («) a short epic narrative ])oerii (liistoric 
ballad), or, later, (o) a short lyrie poem. 

The romanor . . . is a composition in long veraes of four- 
teen syllables ending with one rhyme, or uHiMauincc, which 
have been generally, but wrongly, divided Into two abort 
lines, the first of which, naturally, is rhymeleHS. 

kncjfc. lint.y XXII. .SM. 

3, A tale or novel dealing iiol ho much with 
real or familiar life as with extraonlimiry ami 
often extravagant adventureH, ns (.-ervaiitesV 
“ Don (Quixote, ’’ with rapid and violent changes 
of scene and fortune, as Diimus^s “Count of 
Monte Oristo/' with niysterious and supernat- 
ural events, as U. L. Htf'venson’s “Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” or with 
morbid idiosyncrasies of tcTi»pcrninent, as (ioti- 
win's “Caleb Williams,” or incturing imaginary 
conditions of society influenced by imaginary 
cliaracfters, as Fouciu^'s rndine.” Special forms 
of the romance, suggested by the subject and the niaiiner 
of treatment, are the historical, the pastoral, the philo- 
sophical, the psychological, t be allegorical, ule. 8i:e wn'el, 

4. 

The narrative manner of Defoe has a iiuturalncss about 
it beyond that of any other novel or rmxanee writer. His 
fletiuns have all the air of true stories. 

Isimh, Ksiininte of Defoe. 

Others wore much scandalised. 1 1 f “ Tiic Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress”] was a vain story, a more about giants, and 

lions, and gobllna »nn waniurs. Maeaitlaff, John Runyan. 

Sir Philip Sidney’s The CkmntesH of Pcnihroke’s Arcadia, 
which appeared in 1&90, after the author's death, Is the 
most hrilliant prose Action in English of the century, and 
a genuine pastoral and heroic romanee. 

Rncyc. Brit., XX. tUM). 

4, An invention; fiction; falHcliood; used eu- 
phemistically. 

This knight was indoeiie a valiant gentleman, but not a 
little given to romans when he spake of himselfe. 

Eveljfn, Diaiy, Sept. 9, 1661. 

A Staple of Romance and Lies, 

False Tears and real Perjuries. 

Prior, An Bngltoh Padlock. 


princesses. Raeaulati, Milton. 

The hardshipe of the Journey and of the first encamp* 
meiit are certainly related by tlieir cuntcmtKu ary with 
some air of rctnaner, yet they can hardly be exaggerated. 

Ktneraon, Hist. Discourse at I'oncord. 

Tlic age of Romance has not ceased ; it never ceases ; it 
does notv if we think of it, so much as very sensibly de- 
cline. Cariyle, Diamond Necklace, 1. 

0. Ill music: (a) A setting of a romantic story* 
or tabs aballatl. (6) Any short, simple mel- 
ody of temlcr character, whether vocal or in- 
strumental; a song, or song without wonls. Also 
romansa, — 7. [cop.] A Romance language, or 
the liomnnco languages. Hee II. 

Did not the Norman Conquest . . . bring with it a set- 
tlumeni of strangers, of yfcitnafire-speaking 8traugers» 
enough to destroy all pretence on the part of the English 
nation to pure Teiilonie descent i 

K, A. Freemaxi, Amer. Lects., p. 166. 
»8yn. 8. Tale, etc. Bee nooel. 

ll. o, [co^>.l Poi-taiiiiiigtoonUMiotingthelan-, 
guiiges which arose, in the souUi ami W'est of 
Europe, out of the Koniaii or Latin language^ as 
spoken in the provinees at, one time subject to 
Rome. The principal Romance languages are the Italian. 
French, Pi-ovem,‘nl, Simiiisli. Portuguese, Wallauhian, and 
Rlmto-ltonianlc. .AiMrt Rtmanie. Abbreviated Rom. 

romance (rv-imins'), r.; pret. and pp. romancedf 
ppr. romancimj, [= OP . roinancier, roumancer 
= Pr. rontansar = Sp. l*g. romanccar, trans- 
late into the vulgar tongue, = It. romanscff- 
tfiarc, write romaneeH ; from the noun : see r«- 
mancc, n,’] 1, intrans, 1. To invent and relate 
iictitiouH Hiories; deal in ext ravagani, faneiful, 
or false reel tals; lie. 

I hear others rtrmaneiod about Things they never heard 
nor saw ; nay, and that they dt) with that Assurance that, 
when they are telling the most ridiculous and iiiiposslhlo* 
Things in Nature, they persuade themselves they arc 
speaking IViitli all the While. 

N. Bailey, tr. of CoIIoriuies of Krasmua 1. 68. 

2. To be romaniie; behave romantically or 
with fanciful or extravagant cni hiisiasin ; build 
ca.stles ill the air. 

That I am a "rmnaneiny chit of a girl” Is a mere con- 
jecture on your pari ; 1 never romamsed to you. 

Charlotte Rrontv., Shirley, xxill. 

II. iratts. To treat., present, or discuss in a 
romantic uianiier. [R<>cciit, ami a tiallicism.J 

At the end Mr. li. docs not romance us. His last words, 
where he trouts of our social and ecunomic future, em- 
body tile thoughts of every enlightened Anieriean. 

llarjier'e May., I.XXVIII. 008. 

romancer (r<>inairser), n. [< F. romancicr, a ro- 
mancer, novelist., = Hp. romancero, one who 
sings or recites romances or ballads (ef. roman- 
cvro = Pg. romnneeiro, aeolleetion of roiuiiTitic 
ballads), = W.romansicrv, a romanct'r, novelist; 
as romance + -ci‘J.] 1. A writer of romance. 

In the efvill warres [he was] colonel of iiorse. . . . Good 
sword-man ; adinlrahle extempore orator; great memoriu ; 
great historian and rnmanceer. Aubrey, l.lvioi, Sir J. liOiig. 

Illustrious romancer jCervaiitioi I ! were the ** tine fren- 
sies" which iHisscHsed the bruin of thy own (pilxotu a fit 
subject ... to be expiMHHl to the Jeers of duennas'/ 

Lamb, BuiTetiiiuss of the Imaginative Faculty. 

2. One who rornanees; one who invents ficti- 
tious or extravagant stories. 

■ The allusion of tlie daw extends to ull Imposhirs. vain 
pretenders, and romaxicera. Sir R. L’Ktdrange. 

romancical (rp-Tnan'si-kal), a, [< romance + 
Relating lo or lie’aling in romance, par- 
ticularly the romances of chivalry. [Rare.] 

The poets and n/manriral writers (as dear Margaret 
Newcastle would call them). isimb, Decay of Beggars. 

romaneist (ro-man'sist), w. [= sp. pg. roman- 
tHsia, one who writes in the vernacular tongue, 
Pg. also a romancer; as romance + -wf.] A 
writer of romance ; a romancer. 

A story ! what story'/ Pt re Silas Is no romaneiM, 

ChariiAie Bronte, Vlllette, xxxv. 

Slow, determined, sure, artistic work . . . made the suc- 
cessful careers of the eurllor generation of AmorIcBn poets, 
romaneiata, and essayists. The Century, XL. 813. 

romancyt (Ip-rnan'si), a, [< romance + -yJ.] 
Romantic. [Rare.] 

An old house, situated in a romancy place. 

Life <ifA. Wood, p. 118 . 

Bomante Oonti. A wine of Bur^ndy, mwn 
on the CAte d'Or, in a very small mstrict In the- 



Bomu^ Oonti 

comroiino of Vonno. It im coiiHidered hy many 
tho chiof of all t)i« ml wines of Burcnridy. 
Boman4e St. Vivant. A wim^ of Burgundy 
of the highest class, grown on the (.76te d^()r, a 
very small amount being prodiieeil. 

ronianeBCa (ro-ma-nos'kij ), //. I It., fern, of /^o- 
manvHm^ Homanempie: see ltonm}ivnquf\\ A 
dance: same as ffalliarft, 2. 

Eomanese (ro-man-es' or -ez'), u, [< li. A'o- 
manctms^ kornan" < Umnnnus, konian : see Ito- 
tnan.'l Banie as U nUfirlnan. 

Bomaneskt (ro-rnu-ncHk'j, n. and w. Hame as 
Homanrsqnt. /////>. Dir!. 

Bomaxi6B(llie (ro-mij-in-Hk'). o. and ii, [For- 
merly also Itumaiivsk , < I*'. rom(tnrsqWy \ Sp. 
yownttiwo = J'g. rofmmi.sro = It.. ronianrnrOf 
Komati, koinanisii, < ML. ko/wnwiscMs, konian, 
< 1 j. HmnanuH^ kfinian: set' iComnn and -esqur,} 

1, ft. 1. IttniiJi n or lioniaiiec, Hneclflcnlly, In art; 
(a) IteliiiifflriK t4) or doHlsniitlnK ilu; uiLTly mcdluvul style 
nt ait aiuT innunifnt iii>veJi»pijil in westoni Europe from 
tluiHe of tlir l>it.(‘i‘ Itoninii empire. 

Tim iiHiiir Uomam>Mpu\ which has been given to ihia 
style, very iiciirly corrcBpomlH with the t»jrm lioinance as 
applied to a group of laiigiiagcH. It Hignitles tho doriva- 
tlon of the imilii elcincTitH, both of idaii and of eoiiMtruc- 
tioii, from the worka of ttie later Kotiiaii Kiiiplro. But 
Hmifnni’mpte urcblteetiire won not, aa It baa been e.alled, 
'*n coiTii|ilud Imitation of the Rfimaii arehlieeturo,” any 
niori! Ilian tlie l'rovem,‘iil or tlie Italian language woa a 
corrupted iinlbitioii of the JiUliii. It wiu a new thing, the 
alowly matured product of a long ]>eriod and of many In- 
flueiieoH. 

C. ii. Nttrton, (•InirehdMilldliig in Middle Ages, p. 22. 
lienee - (6) Same aa rmnatiHc, fi. 

2. Notlngllicditi.lcctof Liingiicdoc. Bc*oTr.,2. — 
8. [2. r. J Pertaining to romance ; romantic. [A 
(lallicisrn. I -Bomanesque architecture, a general 
anti rather vague ribraae iiicliidfng tlie atylea of round- 
arched and -vaulted architecture which prevailed In the 
West fiHJiu the fifth to the middle of the twelfth century. 



Uoiii.ini‘s<|iic - r.rc.it I VMirway nf tlir Abbey t’hiirrh of V^celuy, lath 
rtfutnry. (b'nmi Vinlliil le Dnc'h " Out. tie rArLliilccturc.") 


The Ruiiiaueaiiue luiii he separated Into two dlatliict dlvh 
alona; (a) that hut little removed from dehaaod Homan, 

8 revaleni from the llfth to the eleventh «;eiit.ury ; and (ft) 
lie late, fully developed KomaiieMiiie of the eleventh and 
twelfth eoutiii'ieH. wliieli comiiriMea the lulvaiieed and dif- 
ferentiated Umitiard, itheniali, Saxon, Norman, and Bur 
guiulian atylea. 1’he latter division, while rtdaliiliig tho 
aomialrciilur arch and other eluiraeterlHl ie features of Hu- 
man nrehltectiire, la in every aenae an original style of gn^nt 
rlohiieHH and dignity, alwaya inferior, however, to the aiic- 
ceeilliig Pointed style in the leas perfect staldlity of ita 
round arch uiidvaulh the greaterheaviness and less organic 
quality of Its stniotiire rthe ItoiiiHiieaqiie urcliitect, like the 
old Buman, still trusting for staldlity nit her to the iiiuHslve- 
ness of his walls than, like his snecceHsor in the thirteenth 
century, to the seieiitltle eoinhliiatioii of a sktdeton frame- 
work of mnsunry), the inferior flexUiility of its design, and 
the archaic ehametor of its flgui'tvHenlptnre, of which 
much, however, is admirable In the best exalllple^ partieii- 
liirly In France. See medievql arehitrcturf (under iimdi- 
eim\ and compare cuts under Nimnan, lihcninh, ami mo- 
diilion. 

II. «. 1. Tin* curly moiH«»val style of arclii- 
tectun* iiiul ornament founded In the West 
upon those of the Inter koman empin*, iitid the 
varieties into which ii is sulnlivided, known as 
Lotuhani, .\oniian, Ithvuhh^ etc. See I. 

I'here existed a transitional style, properly called the 
jRstmawMytut, which may lie descilWl twthat modiflcatlon 
of the elasaieal Homan form whieli waa Introduced be- 
tween the reigns of t\mstantlite and Justinian, and was 
avowedly an attempt to adapt classical forma to Christian 
partioaea. J. Fftyumm, Hist Arch., I. »9((. 

2. Tho common dialect of Ijangiiedoe and 
some other districts in tho south of France. 
[Bart).] 

romaiieTf, n. See rumney. Redding^ Wine^, i. 
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Bomulc (r^man'ik), a, [< L. Rofftatiictut, Bo- 
man, < Rfmaftus, Boman: see Roman. Cf. Bo- 
mancCf Romantth,] 1. Pertaining to tho Bo- 
inanee languages or dialects, or to the races or 
nations speaking any of tho Bomance tongues ; 
Bomauco. 

They (the Provenfiux] are interesting as showing the 
tendency of the HtmanU races to a scientitlc treatment 
of what, If It be not spontaneous, becomes a fashion and 
erelong an Impertinence. LoweU, Study Windows, p. 241. 

2. Being ill or dorivod from tho koman alpha- 
bet. 

Bomailiforin(ro-man'i-f6rm), a. [< L. Romanus, 
koman, + forma^ form.] Formed on the model 
of tho Bomance languages, as a jihruse or terra, 
(kunpare Laiiniform. [karo.] 

Tho relative txisltlons of the substantive and adiective 
are too Inoonnant in Latin to admit of generalisation ; 
hut in the derivative Romance languages . . . the adjec- 
tive almost invariably follows, while in the Oertuauio 
tongues it os coniinonly precedes ; lienee, strictly speaking, 
the two oomhinatlons slioula be calietl Hmnan%forfn and 
(Jennaniforra, respectively. 

Buek*» Uandhuuk qf Med. f!cietu:es, VTII. 518, note. 

Bomaniaatioii, BomaniBe, etc. Bee Romanisn- 
tioUf etc. 

BomaniBh (r6'ma‘n-iBh), //. [< MB. romanishiu 
romaniHev; < Roman + -i>/il.] If. Boman. Hr- 
mulum, 1. 8327. — 2. Pertaining to the customs, 
ceremonies, doctrines, or polity peculiar to the 
Boman Oatliolic Church : used invidiously. 
BomanlBin (rd^mau-izm ), n. [= F. romanismv 
=r Pg. romnnitmo ; as Roman + Tho pol- 

ity, doctrine, ceromouies, and customs peculiar 
to the Church of Uoino. 

Homaniem is medlttvul Christianity in conflict with 
modem progress, ikhaff, Christ and (Jhiistiaiiliy, p. 127. 

BomaniBt (rd'mau-ist ), n, and a. [< F. roman- 
intdszHp. RomaninUt; m Roman 4- -isL] 1. w. 
A Boman Catholic; an adhortmtof the Church 
of Borne: used chiefly hy opponents of that 
church. 

To these Oratories the people repair with their Vows 
and Prayers, in their several distresses, much after the 
same manner as tlie llimuinudM do to the shrines of their 
Saints. ManndreU, Alep ))0 to Jerusalem, p. 10. 

Those slight velitattons he had with Bellarmln and the 
Hamaniits. Oceana (ed. 1771 Xp> -R {Jodreil.) 

II. a. Belonging or relating to Itomanism; 
Bornuii Catholic : as, tlu> Romanint and the Prot- 
estant systems. 

Bomanlzation (ro^man-i-za'shon), n, [< Ro- 
manize + -ufiow.] A making ftoman ; the act 
or system of causing to c.oriformto Itoraan stan- 
darus and institutions. Also spelled Rumatma- 
fwn. 

Ho (Csusar] ooinpleied the JtmmnizaHon of Italy by his 
enfranchisement of tho 'lYanspadiiiie Hauls. 

Kncyc. Frit., XA. 7«K. 

Bomanlze (ro'mau-iz), V . ; iirct. and pp. Romaiir 
ized, ppr. Romanizing. [< romanintr = Bp. 
Romantzar ; as Roman + -izr; cf. ML. romani- 
zarcj write in Bomance, or make roTriaTicc*s : see 
rotnanrv, r.] 1. irann. 1. To make Boman; spe- 
ciflcally, to Latinize; All with Latin woivis or 
inodes of speech. 

They ftho Gallo- lUmians of the South] hod been thor- 
oughly rmnaniud In language and eultiire. 

LowfUt Study Window^ P- ^40. 

2. To convertor proselytize to the koman Cath- 
olic Church; imbue with Bonmn Catholic ideas, 
doci Hues, or observances. — 3. [/. r.] To rep- 
resent in writing or printing by roman letters 
or types. 

A society for Romanizing the [Japanese] language. 

Mistionary tienUd, July, 1886, p. 262. 

n. infra ns. 1. To use Latin words or idioms. 
So apishly Romaniting that the word of command still 
was set down in Latine. Milton. Areopagitico, p. 12. 

2. To conform to or tend toward Koman Catho- 
lic polity, doctrine, ceremonies, or observances. 
Also .spelled Romanise. 

^manizer (ro^man-l-z^r), n. One who Boman- 
izes, esptHually iu'religion. Also spelled Roman- 
isvr. 

Bomano-Byzantine (rd'mau-d-biz'an-tin), a. 
In arf: (af) Noting the style usually known us 
Komanosque. (ft) Noting an early medieval 
arcliitectiiral style of much of northeasteni 
It III V, in whichByzuutine elements are modified 
by tlie influence of distinctively Boiuaiiesque or 
Western elements. It was duo to the influence 
of the Byzantine Churc^h of San Vitale at Ba- 
venna, completed about a, d, 550. 

As it [the Byiantine atylel was gradually blended with 
the classical Unman, with wnloh it wm then first brought 
face to face, a third great style was formed, known as the 
Romanesque^ Romano-ButunMne. Lombard, or Comacine. 

C. C. Perkim, Italian Sculpture, lot, p. z. 


rmantle 

Bomzazh (rd-maiuhOi a. znd n. [Also Bo- 
BMifiMik. Bumanaekf Ronmansekf Bumonseh (G. 
Romaniaeh); < Bomansh romanachf rumansch^ 
rumonseh, romonachf the Bomansh language, 
lit. Bomance: see Romance.'] Same MRhsBto- 
Romanie. 

romant ( r^m&nt' ) , n. [< ME romantf romaunt 

< OF. romantj roumant, a var., with excrescent 
f, of roman^ romans, a romance : see rontance,] 

romance, fi^orio; Cotgrave. [Obsolete, 
bbt used archaically, in the Middle English form 
romaunt, as in the title of the Romaunt of the 
Bose.”] 

Or else some romant unto us arced, 

By former sheuherds taught thee iu thy youth, 
d noble lords' and ladles' gentle deed. 

Drayton, Pastorals, Eel. vi. 

O, hearken, loving hearts and bold, 

I'ntn my wild romaunt, 

Mr». Browning, BomatnU of Margret. 

romantt (ro-milnt' ), r. t. and i. [A Iso rmnaun t ; 

< romant, rmnaunt, n.] To romance; exagger- 
ate. HalliwelL 

romantic (ro-man'tik), a. and n. [Formerly 
romantiek; := Sp. rmniintico s Pg. It. romantiott 
(= D. romantiek = G. romantik = Dan. 8w. ro- 
mantik, n. : D. G. romantisch = Dan. Sw. roman- 
tisk, a.), < F. romantique, pertaining to romance, 

< Oil', romant, a romance : see romance and ro- 
mant.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to or resembling 
romance, or an ideal state of things; partaking 
of the heroic, the marvelous, the supernatural, 
or the imaginative ; chimerical; fanciful; ex- 
travagantly euthusiastio: as, romantic notions; 
romantic expectations ; romantic devotion. 

8» fair a place was never seen 
Of all that over charm'd nimantie eye. 

Keale, Imitation of Spenser. 

A romantic scheme Is one which is wild, impracticable, 
and yet contains mmiothing which captivates Ihe^outg. 

'I'he nocts of Greece and Romo ... do not seem to have 
visited their great hatile-flelds, nor to have hung on the 
Bceiiery that siirroiindcd them with that rvmanlic interest 
which modern poeta do. 

Shairp, Potiilc Interpretation of Natura, p. 110. 

2. Pertaining to romances or the pojmlar litera- 
ture of tho middle ages; hence, improbable; 
fabulous; fictitious. 

Their feigtied and rmnanHe heroes. 

Dr. J. Scott, Works, II. 124. 

T speak especially of that imagination which is most 
free, such as we use in romantirk Inventions. 

Dr. U. More, Immortal, of Soul, 11. 11. 

3. Wildly or impressively x)ictureHque; char- 
acterized by poetic or inspiring scenery; sug- 
gesting thoughts of romance: as, a romantic. 
prospect.; a romantic glen. 

Such dusky grandeur clothed tho height 
Where the huge Castle holds its state, . . . 

Mine own romaTtiic town ! 

Scott, Mamiion, iv. SO. 

4. In music, noting a stylo, work, or musician 
characterized by less attention to the formal 
and objective methods of composition than t.O' 
tho ex})ression of subjective fooling; senti- 
mental; imaginative; passionate: opposed to 
classical. RomatUic in music, as elsewhere, is a relative 
word ; it denotes esitecially the style, tendency, or school 
represented hy Von Weber, Schumann, Chopin, Wagner, 
and others, and hy certain works or characteristics of 
Beethoven, Mendolssohii, and Schubert 

5. In arch, and art, fanciful; fantastic; not 
formal or classical; characterized by pathos. 
Sue pathos, 2. 

There was nothing of classic idealism in his (the medi- 
eval obiirch-bulldei‘'s) work ; 11 was modem and romantic 
in tho sense that in it the matter predominated over the 
fomi. 

C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 20. 
Romantic school, a name assumed by a number of 
young poets and critics in Geraiany— the Schlegele, No- 
vulls, Tieck, and others—to designate a oombinatlon of 
writers whose efforts were directed to the overthrow of 
the artificial rhetoric and unimaginative pedantry of the 
French school of poetry. The name is also given to a 
similar school which arose In jFltuioe between twenty and 
thirty years later, and engaged in a long struggle for tn- 

E remacy with the older damU sriteof; victor Hugo and 
amartfiic were among the leaders. rVoni literature the 
name paased into music as the designation of a class of 
musicians having many of the characteristics of the ro> 
mantle school <u authors. See def. 4.aBy]i. 1. Boman^ 
tic, SentimetUed. ^mtimcitteA is usetl in reference to the 
feelings romatiHc In reference to the imagination. Sm- 
Hmeniai Is used in a sense unfavorable, but in all degrees : 
as, ail amiably rnnUmental person ; the sentimental pity 
that would surround imprisoned criminals with luxuries. 
‘*1.1)6 senMmenlal person is one of wrong or excessive sen- 
sibility, or who imports mere sentiment Into matters wor- 
thy of more vigorous thought." (C. J. Smith, Ryn. Disc., 
p. 680.) Romantic, when applied to character, Is genersUy 
unfavorable, but in all degrees. Implying that the use of 
the imagination Is extravagant. A romantic person In- 
dnlges bis imagination in the creation and oontemplatloD 
of scenes of ideal enterpriaeb adventure, and enjoymont. 



A foniMlIid tindinar li oflin a nait of tho osnbonuioo of 
yontlifal Tltel^iindiMy be (UsSl^liied Into iniMrinttlfe 
etrength; emMmimfaitty is a sort of mental siolcibeasor 
denMieratkm, and la not easily recovered from. 

n. n. An adherent of the romantic school. 
Bee romantie scAoof, under 1. 

Indeed, Chateanbriand had been a mmantie before the 
tlmOi and Andre Chdnier had already written verse too 
warm and tree for the olassio tnoold. 

Aeir Prineeton iZee., 111. 2. 

He [Balsac] includes in himself a mystic, a ** realist^” a 
classic, a ramanUe, and a humourist after the medheval 
fashion of Eabelais. Tht Aeademy, March 1, 1890, p. 144. 

romantical (ro-man'ti-kal), a, [< rotHanUe + 
Bame as ronmnUc." [Kare.j 

But whosoever had the least sagacity in him could not 
but perceive that this theology of Kidciirus was but ro- 
manMcol. Oudwurth, Intefloctiml System, i. 2. 

romantically (ro-roau'ti*kHl-i), adv. 111 a ro- 
mantic manner; fanciful!^'; extravaji^ntly. 
romanticism M-man'ti-sizm), n. [< romantic 
•f -ijoit.] 1. Tile stato or quality of being ro- 
mantie; specifically, in lit, tho use of roman- 
tie forms shown in the reaction from clasHioal 
to medieval models which originated in Ger- 
many in the last half of tho eightoentli century. 
Bimilar reactions took nlaco at a later periml 
in l^Yance and England. See romantic school, 
nndei romantic* 

In poetic literature there came that splendid burst of 
PomanHoimn in which Coleridge was the first and most 
potent participant Shairp, D. (I. Bossotti, li. 

2 . Komantic feeling, expression, action, or 
conduct ; a tendency to romance. 

JlamanUeimn, which has helped to All some dull blanks 
with love and knowledge, had not yet fieiietrnted the 
times with Its leaven, and entered into everybody's food. 

Qevrue Eliot, Middluiiiarch, xlx. 

You hope she has remained the same, that you may re- 
new that piece of romantieittm that has got itiUt your head. 

W. Bladt, l*rliicesa of Thule. 
romanticiBt (ro-man'ti-sist), n. [< romantic + 
-M»t] One imbued with romanticism; a ro- 
mantie. 

Ihore is a story . . . that Spenser was half-bnllled Into 
re-writing Uie “Fairy Queen" in hexameters, hod not 
Balcigb, a true romanUeUtt, . . . persuaded him to follow 
his better genius. Kingdey, Westward Ho, ix. 

Julian was a romantiettH in wishing to restore the (Ircuk 
religion and its spirit, when maiikitid had entered on the 
new development Qemje Elvtt^ in those, 1. ill. 

Hugo had already, in the preface to the “Odes ct Bal- 
lades,'’ planted the fiag of the rotruirdicitf^. 

Kdinburyh /tec., (JLXIII. 12H. 

romanticly (rO-man 'tik-U), adiK Koman tically. 
[Bare.] 

Mu tells ns nnmnHcMy on the same urguniciit, that 
many posts went to and fro, between Fiitin' Martyr and 
Craiimer. Stntp^, ('iniimer, ill. ;>H. 

romanticnoss (ro-man'tik-uos), n, Tho state 
or character of being romantic. 

Having heard me often praise the romantienew of the 
place, she was astonished . . . that I sliuuld set myself 
against going to a house s<» much in my taste. 

Itiehardnon, Clarissa llarlowe, 1. till. 

Romany, Bommany (rum^.i-id), n. and a. [< 
Gipsy Jtomam, Gipsy ; cf. rom, man, husband : 
Bco Rom,'] I. n.; pi. Romanics, Rommauics 
(-niz). 1. A Gipsy. 

Very nice, deep, old-fashlorufd /iromantM they are. 

C. G. Leland, The Century. XXV. 905. 

2. The language spoken by tlie Gipsies, origi- 
nally a dialect brought from India and allied to the Hin- 
dustani, it has been much corrupted by the tongues of the 
peoples among whom the (llpsieB have sojourned. The 
corrupt broken dialect now used h> British Gipsies is 
called by them podt rmnany or rtmutnes ; the pui'er, 
**defp ‘ romanes. Sue Gipsy. 

“We were talkingof languages, Jasper. . . . Yours must 
be a rum one ? ' “^s called Pnmmany." 

O. Horrmo, Lavengro, xvfl. 

H. d. Belonging or relating to tho Uoraanios 
or Gipsies: as, Romany songs; a Romany c\\s~ 
tom. 

“And you are what Is called a Gypsy King?" “ Ay, ay ; 
a Rommany Krai.” O. Borrow, Lavengro, xvii. 

Also Roman, 

romansa (r^man'zjl), n. [It. romanzo : goo ro- 
manc>e,] Hamo as romance, 6. 
romanaoyite (rp-man'zov-lt), n, [Named after 
Count Bomanzoff,] A variety of garnet, of a 
brown or browmsh-yollow color, 
romimtf, n. and v. Bee romant 

ibelt, n. An obsolete form of rumble, 
aberg'8 gymytom, trophoneurosis. See 
nymptom, trophoneurosis, • 
romblet, i. A Middle English form of ramble, 
ranbraelli (rom-bp-neri), n. In South Amer- 
ica, a breed of sheep having long fine wool. 

The horsM and cattle looked until, but there were cone 
good ipeeimeni ol sheep— especially the rombonaUt, 

~ ‘ ^ y, Voyage of Sunbeam, L v. 
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rombowUns. nunbowlina (rom-, rum-bd'lin), 
N. [Origin obscure.] Condemned canvas, rope, 
etc. iStna, 

roms^ft A Middle English form of roam, 
rome*^f, r. «. [E. dial, ranm, shout, cry; < ME. 
ntmen, roar, growl; prob. < Bw. r&ma, low. Cf. 
rmwS,] To growl ; roar. 

He oomanded that tlmy sulde take a onge dameBollo, 
and iiakkene hir, and sett hir bifore hym. and thny did 
soo ; and oiiaiie he ratine apone hiv rowytftui, he haUd 
bene wodd. MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. (UaitiuvU,) 

rome’^H. A Middle English form of roomK 
Rome-xeet (rom'fe), n. Same as Romc-scot, 
romeine ( ro'mf-in), n, [< Rome ( Rumr Lisle, 
a mineralogist, 17116-90) + -iwe-. j A iiiiiieriil 
of a hyacinth or honey-yellow color, occurring 
in square octahedrons. It is an antimoiiiate of 
calcium. Also called romcile, 
romekint, n. Bee rumhin'l^, 
rome-monf, n, [< rom (rum*^) + /wor/4.] A 
({ueen. Harman, Caveat for <-)ur«t*toi* 8 , p. 1 16. 
[Old cant.] 

Rome-PSnny (rom'mm^i), n, [ ME. * Home-pen y, 
< AS. liom-peuinff, Rdm-^tcniy, RdmpHmuj,< Rom, 
Eomo, + pening, peniff, pacniy, penny: hoc pen- 
ny,] Same as Rome-scof, 
romert. W. A Middle English form of roamer. 
romerillo (r 6 -m 6 r-ir 6 ), n, [Ferliaps K])., dim. 
of romero, a pilgrim: see romcro,] A plant, 
He.tcrothalamus brunioides, whose flttwers yitdd 
a yellow dye; also, tho dye thus produced.* Sec 
Hctcrothalamm, 

romero (ro-ma'ro), u, [< Bp. romero, a iuh)l- 
fish, a pilgrim, = OF. romier, traveling as a pil- 
grim, a pilgrim, < ML. *romarins, romehus, a 
pilgrim (eiig. to Home), < L. Roma, Borne. (?f. 
roamer,] Tiu* pilot-fish, NaucraUs duvtor. 
Rome-runnert (r 6 in'run^(tr), w. [ME. rome-ren- 
ner; < Rome + runner,] One who riius to or 
seeks Borne; specifically, an agent at the court 
of Borne. 

And IthttiJ site Home^rsnnert for I the heneflt of) rolihers 
ill Frtiuncu 

here no suluor oiicr see. Piers Plnmnan (('), v. 125. 

And thus thes roms renneris horeii the kyngys gold out 
of uitre loud, A brytigon ajeii deiMl IihhI and liureste and 
symonyo and goddis curse. 

Wyelif, Eng. Works (B. E. T. 8.), p. 2;{. 

Rome-scott. Romo-sbott (rom'skot, -shot), n. 
[Late AB. nomc-scot, Rfpm-yescot, <. Rom, Boin(% 
+ scot, yeseot, payment: see scoV^.] Same as 
alms-fee, and Peter^s peiwe (which see, under 
penny). 

Tills was the course which the KonintiiH used in the 
conquest of England, for they plunt-cii Home of theyr 
legions in all places convenient, the which tliey cuiihciI 
the ('.oiiiitrey to inulntayne, cutting upon evuryr fM>rlton 
of Istide a reasonahlo rout, wtdeh tluy called Hmnemttt, 
the which might not surciiai^e the teniiuntu or fi-ee- 
hblder, and defrayed the pay of the gnrriHon. 

Spenser, .State of Ireland. 

Hattiescot, or Fetor's Penny, was by as goiNl statiin* l4iw 
paid to thePo]>e. MilUm, Touching liirriings. 

Romeward (rom' wllnl), adr. [< Rome fsei* def.) 
+ -ward,] To or tbwaiil Iterne or the Boraan 
Catholic Church. 

RomiC (ro'mik), n, [< Rom(an) -h ie : a distinc- 
tive form of Roman,] A system of phonetic 
notation devised by Ileiirv Sweet, consisting 
of the ordinary letters of tbe Kiiglish alphnliet 
used so far as possible with their origiiiiil Bo- 
man values, and supplemented by ligatures, di- 
graphs, and lumen letters, in a HtricUT Hclentlitc 
lorin colled Xarrtn/f Homic; In a mon? gcncrul pnictlcal 
form culled Broad Jlomic, It is in part a recasting of El- 
lis's Glossic (which see), //. Sioeet, llandlaajk of Phonet- 
ics, pp. 102, 105, 202. 

Roxnisb (ro'mish), a, [< ME. * Romish = 1>. 
roomsch =s MH(31. ra^meseh, rwmisch, rwmsrh, 
G. rdmisch ; as Rome •+- -ish^.] Helouging or re- 


ronde 

Romisef (rd'mlz), v, t [< Rotne -ize,] To 
Homanizc. 

The Homis'd faction were seolons in his behalf. 

Putter, Oh. Hist.. III. iv. 10. {Davies.) 

romldnt, n. Bee rutniini, 

Rommany, d, and a. See Romany. 
rommlo (rom'l), r. A dialeetal form of rumble. 
romneyt, n, Bume as Romany. 
romp 0*<>mp), r, i. [< ME. rompen ; a var. of 
ramp: see ramp, r.] To play nidely and bois- 
terously; leap and frisk about in play. 

The air she gave herself was that of a rompiny girl ; 
. . . she would . . . snatch ot! iny pt*riwlg, ti-y it npuii 
herself In the glass, clap her arms a kimlu), draw my 
sword, and moke passes uii the wall 

SUHe, SjKfcltttor, No. 187. 

romp ( romp), n, [A var. of ramp : see ramp, n., 
romp, I’.] 1 , A rude girl who imlulges in bo’ 

! erouK 

My cousin Betty, the gi'catest retapin nature : site whisks 
V niich R height i>ver her head tliat I cried out for fear of 
Steele, Tutlcr, No. lA. 


.■.] 1 
I play. 


me 
falling. 


First giggling, plotting cliatiiher-inalds arrive, 
Uoydons and rmnfts, led on by Gen'ral (^live. 

Churehitt, Uosciod. 

2, Bade play or frolie: as, a game of romps, 
Hftmp loving miss 

Is hHiil'd alioiit, in gaUantry I'uhUBt. 

Thtmison, Autumn, 1. A2K. 

romping ( rom'ping), w. [ Vt'rbal n. of romp, r.] 
The act of playing in a lioisierouH manner; a 
gaim* of romps. 

A stool, II chair, or a table Ih the lii*st weaiHin taken up 
in a gtaierul rtmfdny or skirmish. 

Snifi, Advice to Murvaiits, General Uirections. 

rompingly (rom'ping-li), odr. In a romping 
manner; ronipishly. 

rompisb (ronrfnsh), a, [< romp -f -ish^, (T. 

I romp; inclined to romp. 
rompiSbly (rom'pi 8 h-li), adr. In a roinpish. 


[lisbljr (I'oi 

or noiste 

rompiabnOBB (rom'pisli-neH), n, Tho quality of 
being roinpish ; disposition to rude, boisterous 
play, or the praclieo of romping. 

Mhe would . . . take off my cravat, and seise it to make 
some otlier use of the lace, or run Into some other iinau- 
coiintahle rmnpis/tness. .Steele, Siieetutor, No. 187. 

rompn (rom-jiu' ), a. [ < F. rompu, ])p. of rompre, 
hrenk, < L. rum pare, break: see rupture.] In 
her., same anfravtcd. 
ron4, r. An obsolete fonn of rwwL 
ron^. An obsolete strong prt‘terit of iv/iwL 
t'haueer. 

ron*H, w. All obsoletf* form of rniw^, 
roncador (vong'kiy-d 6 r), «. [< B]!. roncadnr, a 
snoror, grunti^r,< ironcar, snore, roar,< LL. rhon- 
eharc, snore, < L. rhonehus, a snoring: scmi rhon- 
vhus.] 1 . (.hie of several seiieiioid iishes of the 
Pacific (M>ast. of North America, (a) The Saimm 



laling to Home; specifically, belonging to the 
Boman Catholic (mundi: commonly used in a 
slightly invidious sense. 

A saucy stranger In hlR court t4) mart 
As in R itamish vU'.w. 

, .Shak., rymhidlne, L & 162. 

BomiSll Maihodlstf. aame as dialertic Methodists 
(which see, under MelhodUt). « 83 ni. Hoc papaL 

Romlstt (ro'mist), n. [< Home + -ist.] A Uo- 
man Catholic. 

The RomUts hold fast tho distinction ot mortal and 
venial sins. Stodh, Sermons, VII. v. 

romite (rS'mIt), «. [Oig. Bw. romit ; < Gr. 
strength, + -Hd^.] An explosive of Swedish ori- 
gin, composed of a mixture of ammonium ni- 
trate and naphthalene with potassium chlorate 
and potassium nitrate. The reaction of the nllratos 
and chlorate render the compound unstable, and on this 
account a license for its manufacture in England has been 
refused. 


Knnrmlor ( Rewoder stfornst). 

or Roneador stmmsi, a large and valuable food-fish of the 
roast of (California, attaining a weight' of from 5 to 0 
poiindH, of a silvery bluish or grayisli color, with darker 
TiiarkingM, and especially a black pectoral spot, (b) The 
Seiatna or Ithimmrion saJLuma, distliignlHlied ns the red or 
black rmirador. (r) The ycllow-himed or yellow-tailed ron- 
eador, Umhrim xanli. (d)The little roneador, (Jenyone- 
tnus lineatUM. 

2. [cap,] [NL.] A section of ScieRna, or a ge- 
nus of Hcispnoids, represented by the roncador 
(see 1 (a)). Jordan and ilUbi rt, 1880. 
ronceTSlt, «. Bee ronneerai. 
ronebil, n. Same as ronanil. 
ronebo (rong'kd), n. [< Sp. rtmeo, snoring, ron- 
cfidor, snorer: see roncador.] The croaker, 
Microjtoijon nndulafus. [Galveston, Texas.] 
rondawe (ron-dAsh'), w. 

[=s I), rondos, < OF. ron- 
daehe, a buckler, < rond, 
round: Hoonanid.] A buck- 
ler, or small round shield. 

Also called roundel, 

('nspor. . . carries, for decora- 
tive purposes, tho round buckler 
or rondnehe of the foot-soldier. 

Harper s May., LXX Vlll. «8. . 

. ^ r „ iHicklei of the i 6 th and 17 th 

roilde (fond), n. [< F. wamnw. f fkiw vioikt:.ie- 
ronde, round-hand writ- ™ 



,, ronde 

ing: Hee .] In printing, an an^lar form 
of script or writing-types of which the follow- 
ing is an example : 

one of 9{onbe. 

rondean (ron'do), //. f < F. rondeau, < OF. ron- 
del, a roundel: hoc roundel.^ 1. A poem in 
a fixed foriis borrowed from the Fron<*ls and 
coiiHiHtiiig either of thirteen lines on two rimes 
with an iiiirirning refrain, or of ten lines on two 
rimes with an iinriniinj^ refrain, it may bu writ- 
ten ill octoKyllnhlc or decnHylliiliic niuanure. The refrain 
Ih tiBiiHlly a ivfietjtioii of the* llrut three or four words, 
MotnuliitifH of the lirBt word only. The order of rimoa In 
tlie thirteen-line roiidottu, known techtiicHily as the “ron- 
deau of Voltnre" (that iH, Vincent Voitnre, 1596 -1048), is 
a, a, h, b. u; u, «, b (ainl refrain); a, a, h, b, a (and re- 
fralii); that of tlie ten-line rondeau, known technically 
as the “roiideiin of Villon “(that Is, Kranvois Villon, 1461- 
1401 VX is ft, 5, h. ti : a. h (and refrain); a, b. b, a (and re- 
frain). These are the strict rules ; hut, as In the case of 
the sonnet, Isitli in Krauce and Kiifflaiid, they arc not al- 
ways oliserved. Tliere Is also a form called the rondeau 
reauvblK It eoiiHists of six quatrains, a, 6, a, b, on two 
limes. I'lii' HrsL four lines form in snccusslou the last 
lines of th*- set ond, third, fourth, and fifth quatrains. At 
the end of the Ihiiil (|uatraiii. the first words of the poem 
are added as an nnriniiiiK and indeiiendent refrain. Sioinc- 
tlnies the Dnal qntitrulii is styled the envoi or envoy. 

This sort of writliiif, called the rondeau, is what 1 never 
knew pnictised in our nation. Pope. 

2. Ill nntnie. Set' rondo. 
rondel (run Mol), w. [< OF. rondel: seo roun- 
del.] A pooin ill a ftxod form, borrowed from 
the Froucli, and coiisistirig of thirtcon lines on 
two riliios. It may be written In octosyllabic or deoa- 
sy liable measure. The first line is rejiuated at the cIimml 
and the Itrst two lines are reueat4}d as the seventli and 
eiffhtli lines. 'I'hns. tlie whole ]ioeni, like the rondeau 
whluli see), falls into three divisions or staiicas two of 
onr, and one of live— arraiiK^sl as follows: a, h,b,a: 
a, b, a, b: a, 5, h, a, a. It is perinisslhle to rejM^at the 
drat couplet at tin* elose, iiiakiiiK Hie last division a, b, 6, 
a, a, b, and hiiirteen lines in all. Kondels in KiikHsIi were 
written liy (.'harles of Orleans, (Miuiiccr, Ocelcve, Lydgate, 
and others. 

In its origin the rondel was a lyric of two verses, each 
having four or live lines, rliyiiiing on two rliyiiies only. 
In its eight (or ten) lines, hut five (or six) were distinct, 
the oUiers being madeliy repeutiiig the first couplet at tlie 
end of the second staiiSH, sonietiiiics in an inverse order, 
and the first line at tiie end of its first staiixa. 'i'he eight- 
lined rotulel is thus to all intents and purposes a triolet 
. . . With Charles d'OrlOaiis the rondel Umk the dlstlnoi 
shape we now assign Ut ft, tnuncly of fourteen lines on two 
rhyinus, the drat two lines rejieating for the seventli and 
eighth and the dnal couplet. . . . Hy tlietinie of Octiivlen 
dc Saint (lelals (14(10- 1 50*2) the rondel has nearly become 
the riiiideuii as we know it. 

(Heeeon Whde. Jtallades and Jionduuus, Int, p. Iviii. 

rondelet (ruu'do-Ud), n. | < OF. rondelel, dim. 
of rondel, a rouridol: «(•(' rondel, roundel, and 
of. ruudlet.\ A poem of fivi* linos and two ro- 
fraillK. The refrains repeat the drat line, generally two 
wiirds, the rlnie-scliemc being n, 5(aiid refrain); n, 5, 6 (and 
refrain). It has been written in Kiiglish, hut not much. 

Then bane you also ii rnndlette, the which doth alwayes 
end with one self siiine footeor repetieloii, and was there- 
of (III niy ludgniont) called a rondelet. 

Onermt/ne, Motes on Kiig. Verse (Steele (Has., etc., ed. 

fArher), « 14. 

Bondeletia (ron-d(?-l(d'i-H), u. [NIj. (riumior, 
I70H), nanio(l af((‘r Oiiillaunio iioudelet 
15(56 f). a Knuicii professor of inedicino.] A ge- 
nus of gamopotalouH shrubs and trees of (be 
onliu’ lliihiaeeie, ty]»(» of tln^ tinbe Uoudeletiete. 
It is clinmcterised hy’a glolNise calyx hifurlng four or dve 
narrow, iiursistent, and nearly equal IoIk«, hy a wheel- 
shaped or salver-fonn corolla with a long slender tube 
and four or dve ohovate tmaidly tnihricHting lobes, and 
by the locnileidal capsule, which is sinall, rigid, glolnme, 
two-fiirniwial, and two-valvod. Tlierc are about (50 spe- 
cies, natives of the West Indies and tropical Aiiierica 
from xMexieo t(» the rniUsI States of (^iloinhiu, rarely ex- 
tending into Guiana and Pern. They h«Mir opposite or 
wliorleil loaves, wliicli are tliiii or coriaceous and susstle, 
furnished with hiimd stipules between the petioles. Their 
small dowers are white, yellow, or red, snd nsuslly in axil- 
lary datteiied, roiiiidotl, or ]mnieled cymes. Various iiaiid- 
Boiiio lyiocieH are uultivateil under glass, among llieni Jl. 
odonrfa, witli fragrant scarlet dowers, and A', veret'er/lor, 
whose tleep rose-coloroil dowers become paler after ex- 
pansion. dome species are still known as Hogtem, the 
name of a former genus, including species with connate 
stlpulus and corolla hairy in the tliroat. 

Bondeletiee (i*oii^d(?-le-tre-i0, //. pi. [NL. 
(A. P. de ( *undoIIo, 18150 ),< Pondelefia + -/*«•. 1 A 
trilu* of gamopoialouH plantH of tlio order Huhi- 
net'w, ehnraeteri/ied by the exceedingly iiunuu’- 
ouH miiiult^ nlbiimiuoiiH wiiiglesn simmIh whitdi 
fill till* two cells of thi.' dry capsule, and by the 
regular corolla with imbricated or contort cm 1 
lobes. It includes 14 genera of shrubs and trees, with 
•tipulate leaves and cyniose, spiked, or variously clustered 
dowers, and 2 genera of herbs, without atipules, hearing 
t(»*tnl»al three-forked cymes. The species are tniplcal 
and mainly American, dee Jiondeletia, the typo, 
rondelle (ron-deP), w. f< OF. rondelle, dim. of 
rond, round: see rondel, roundel.'] 1. Some- 
thing round. 
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A rondittf of llnrood iaftsed normalljr to the tube hf Its 
centre, and glvea a larger surface for the voloe to act 
against. 0. B. PreeeoU, Elect Invent, p. 26& 

2. In metal,, one of succesHivo crusts which form 
upon the surface of molten metal while cooling, 
and which as they form arc rt^moved for further 
treatment, in copper-working these disks are also 
called roee-eopper and roaettee. Huboxld of copper con- 
tained In them is removed by further redoing- 

3. Militr. (a) A small shield (15 inches in 
length) fonncrly used by pikemen and arch- 
(^rs. (b) One of the iron disKS, each having an 
oneuing in the center for the passage of a bolt, 
placed between the cheeks and stock of a field- 
gun carriage iti bolting these parts together. 
( 0 ) A semmircular bastion introduced by Al- 
bert Dtirer. It was about 300 feet in diamet^^r, 
and contained spacious casemates.— Rondelle 4 
POlllg, a name given to the very small round buckler of 
the sixteenth oentury, often dtted with a long and pointed 
aplk& and serving, wlien held in tlic left hand, to parry 
the thrusta of a rapier IriNtcad of a dagger of any descrip- 
tion. Bee cuts under buckler and rondache. 

rondle (rou'dl), n. [< of. rondel, a round, 
roundel: see round, roundel.] 1. Bame as ron- 
delle, — 2. The step of a ladder; a round. 

Yea, peradventure in as ill a case as liec tliat goes up a 
lailder, nut slippeth off the rondelle, or, when one breakes, 
falls downe In great danger. 

liiek Cabinet /urtUeked ivith I'arietie qf Excellent IHacrip- 
[tiom (1U16). (ATares.) 

rondo (ron'dd), n, [It. rondo, < F. rondeau : see 
rondeau.] 1. In nitme: (a) Bame as round^, 7 
(f^). (b) A setting of a rondeau or similar poem, 
(e) A work or movement in which a principal 
phrase or section is several times repeated in 
Its original key in alU^riiatiou with contrasted 
hrasoM or secltons in (he same or other keys, 
he HUccoMloii or principal and sulmnUnate phrases is 
often exactly regulated, hut the form is open to wide vai i- 
atioiiB. In a sonata the last movuiiicnt is often a mtido. 
2. A game of hazard played with small balls 
on a table. 

Wftli card and dice, roulette wheels and rondo balls, he 
fiHiled himself to the top of his bent. 

J. W. Prthner, The New and the Old, p. 22«. 

Rondo form, in munc, the form or nieMusl of composi- 
tion of a rondo : often opfKSicd to sowUa/onn. 

rondoletto (ron-do-letM). n. [Dim. of rondo, 
q. V.] In muffic, a short or simple rondo. 

rondure (ron'dnr), n. [< F, rondenr, roundness, 

< rond, round : see round^ . ] A round ; a circle ; 
a curve; a swell; roundness. Also roundurc. 
[Obsolete or arcliaie. j 

All things rare 

That heaven's air In this huge lundtire hems. 

Shak., Bonnets, xxi. 

The shape |of a rfiigl reinnliis. 

The rondure hriive, tlic lllled lovcliiiuss. 

Gold as it was. Brtnvniny, King and hook, 1. 6. 
Illgli-klrtled for the ehast>, and what was shown. 

Of maiden rotulwe, like the rose half-blown. 

Lowell, Eiulyniion, Iv. 

rone^ (run), n. An earlier, now only dialectal^ 
form of roe*^. 

rone‘^, »• [< MK. rone, < led. runnr, older rudhr, 
a bush, grove. J 1. A shrub.— 2, A thicket; 
brushwood, damiemn. [Scotch in both senses.] 
The lorde on a lyst liorce launces hym after. 

As huruo bolde V]Kni bent his bugle he hlowc,3, 

He rochattMl, A liode) thiir^ rone;< ful thyk, 

Buandc this wylde sw'yn til the siiiine stdiaftod. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. K. T. B.X 1- 1466. 

rone^^ (ron), n. An obsoldt* or dialectal form 
of runi. 

rone^, n. Another form of 

rone^'t. A Middle English prelt'rii. of rain'^. 

rongH. An obsolete preterit and ]>Bst partici- 
ple of ring*^, 

rong'^f (rong), n. A Middle English form of 
rttng^. 

rongeur (r6ii-zh(^r'), n. [< F. rongeur, gnawer, 

< rongfr^ gnaw, nibble, i>F. also chew the cud, 
= Pr. romiar ss 8p. runiiar, < Jj. rumUjarc, chew 
the cud, ruminate, < rumen, throat, fillet: see 
ruminate,] A surgical forceps for gnawing or 
gouging bones. 

ronin (ro'nin), n. ; pi. roniu or ronins. [Jap., 

< ro (= Chin, lang), wave, + nin (=: (>’hin. jhi), 
man ; lit. ‘ wave-man.’] A Japanese samurai, 
or two-sworded militar^v retainer, who for any 
cause had renounced his clan, or who for some 
otTimse against his superior had been dismissed 
from service, and dispossessed of his estate, 
revenue, or pay; a masterless man; an outcast; 
ail outlaw. 

roniont, ronyont (mn'yon), n, [Perhaps < OF. 
^roignon, < roingtie, P. rogne, itch, scab, mango: 
seeVom.] A mangy, scabby animal; also, a 
scurvy person. Also ranntoif. 

Ont of my door, you witoh, you hiAyon baonge, you 
polecat, you ronyont Shak., M. of W., Iv. 2. 196. 
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ronnat, v. An obsolete form of ncii^. 
ronnont. A Middle Engliidi past partieiple of 
nml. 

rononil (rong'kil), n, [Also ronekU; < 8p. ran- 
guiilo, slightly hoarse, dim. of rmeo, hoarse, < 
L. raticiM, hoarse: see raueaus,] 1. A fish of 
the North Pacific, Bathymaater aignatus, of an 
elongate form with a long dorsal having only 
the foremost two or three rays iuartioulate, 
frequenting moderately deep water with rooky 
grounds. — 2. One of a group or family of fishes 
of which Bathymaater has been supposed to be 
a representative — namolv, the Icoateidee, 
Bonadorfer (rouzMdrf-6r), n, [8o called from 
Jionadorf, a town in Prusda.] A member of s « 
sect of German millenarians of the eighteenth 
century; same as Bllerian, 

Bonsdorflan (ronz-ddr'fi-an), n, [< Ronadorf 
(see Ronadorf er) + -ian,] "Bame as Ronadorf er. 
rontt, n, Bame as riinfi. 

Mnigen rays. See ray, 
ronyont, ronitm, 

rooif, w. [ME. roo, ro, < AS. rdw as OHG. r6a, 
MHG. ruo, G. ruhe = Icel. ro = Dan. ro, rest, =s 
Bw. ro, fun, iimusement.] Peace; quietness. 
Allas ! for doole what shall y doo? 

Mow moil I neucr haue rest ne too. 

Xork Ptayo, p. 81. 

roo'^H, A Middle English form of roei. 
roo**t, n, [ME., < OF. roe, roue, < L. rota, a wheel : 
see rota^,] A wheel. 

And I stile redlly rolle the roo at the gayneste^ 

And reohe the riche wyne In rynsede coupes. 

MarU Arthuro (E. E. T. S.). L 8376. 
rood (rfid), n, [< ME. rood, rode, rod, < AS. 
rod, a rod, rood, cross: see rorfl.] If. A rod. 
Bee rorA, 1 . — 2. A cross or crucifix ; especial- 
ly, a large crucifix placed at the entrance to the 
choir in medieval churches, often supported on 
the rood-beam or rood-screen. Usually, after the 
fifteenth century, images of the Virgin Mary and Bt. John 
were placed the one on the one slile and the other on the 
other side of the image of Uhrist, in allusion to John xix. 
26. See cut under rooddo/t 

Of the appeltre tbat our nerste fader then luther [evil] ap- 
pel iium 

III tlie manere that ichulle 3011 telle the swete rode com. 

Uidy Hood (K E. T. B.), p. 16. 
Mo, hy the rood, not so. Sfutk., Hamlet, ill. 4. 14. 

3. A name of various measures, (a) A measore 
of 6| yanls In length ; a n>d, pole, or perch ; also^ locally, 
a measure of 6, 7, or 8 yards, especially for hedging and 
ditching. (6) A square measure, the fourth part of a statute 
acre, iHiiial to 40 square rods or sipinre poles, or 1,210 square 
yanls. This is the sense In which rood is generally used 
us a measure. Bee acre, 

A terrace-walk, and half a rond 
(ft land, set out to plant a wood. 

Pope, Imit of Horace, n. vl. 6. 
(c) A square pole, or 80i square yards, used In estimating 
masons^ work ; also, locally, a measure of 66, 42b 
or (M square yards, (d) A cubic uieasiiro for masons’ work 
of 64, 7^ etc., cubic yards.— Holy rood, the cross of Christ ; 
a crucifix. 

The kali rode the swete ire ri3t Is to liabhe in munde, 

That hath fram strongc doth lbro3t to lyiie al mankunde. 

Holy Hood (E. £. T. S.>, p. 18. 
The English answered (the Normans] with their own 
battle-cry, “ God’s Rood ! IHdy Hood ! ” 

JHckene, England, vil. 
Holy-rood day. (u) The feast of the Finding of the 
Cross, celulirat^ on May 6d. 

The knights . . . vpoii holy Hood day in May made their 
musters before the ('uiiimlBsioners oiwiiied. 

BakluyVe Voyagee, II. 76. 

(6) Bame as Uoly.erom day (which see, under dayf). 

The holi Koode was 1-founde as xe witeth in May, 
Honoured ho was seththe In Bimtenibre the hfdi Rode day. 

Htdy Hood (B. K. T. B.X p. 49. 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there. 

Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald . . . 

At Ilolmedon met. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 62. 
Rood's bodyt, the body on the orosa— that is, Christ's 
body. 

I’lc bu oven with him; and get you gone, or, I sweare by 
the rood’g body, lie lay yon by the heeles. 

Lyly, Mother Bomble, v. 8. 

rood-ardl (rbdMrob), n. The areh in a oburoh 
between the nave and the choir: so called from 
the rood being placed over it. 
rood-altar (rbd^APlIir), n. An altar standing 
against the outer side of the rood-screen. 
roM-beam (rOd'bSm), n. [< ME. roode beam; 

< rood + beam,] A beam extending across the 
entrance to the choir of a church for supporting 
the rood. Also called beam. 

He darde whan I cam fro Jeiusalem, 

And Ifth ygrave under the roode beam. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Wife of Bath'i Tal^, L 496. 

Bood-day (rOd'da), n. Holy-rood day. - See 
under rood, 

roodobok (rOMe-bok), n. [< D. rood, red, + 
bok, buck: see red} and haoki.] The Natal 
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roof<fnud 


rtddlili iNoirti In eokv* fteodi 1^ 
Mrs, ud itiiliihl^ poinM iMm al^ 


Iniahbiiok^ ftlaofndMi^ BoodnuUhdftFtt*- Holy-rood day. Alsoiiood- 

^ (Eode^p)f Budmoi^y. 

rood-aeraen nM^skrdxi), n. A screen or orna- 
mental paration sepaxating the choir of a 
church ftom the nave, and (properly) support- 
ing the rood or crucifix. See cuts uu<ler rood- 
loft and eathedraL 

The weatern limit of the quire [in Saliabury Cathedral ) 
waa abut in bjr the nwd-aerien, ... a aolid erection of 
atone. 0, Soatt, Hiat Eng. Church Arohiteoturu, p. 14H. 

Same as rood-nteoplr. 
/stfi^pl), w. A Bte(*plf» or Kpiro 
built over the entrance to the chaiitMd, espe- 
cially at the crossing of a cruciform church. 
See out in preceding column, 
rood-tower (rfid'tou^ftr), w. A tower occupy- 
ing the position described under rood-stceplr, 
ro(M-tro^ (rfid^trfi), n, [< ME. roodvtn\ rode- 
ire ; < rood + treeJ] The cross. 



rood-Bpire (rod'spir), w. 

i-Bleeple(rttdrsi "" 


rood-i 


Vi 

Rooddbok {Ct/hmlcphut nataltnsis). 


ia aolitaiy in Ita habits, and rarely leaves dense forests ex- 
cept in the evening or during rainy weather, 
rood-firee (rOd'fre), a. Exempt from punish- 
ment. [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
roodhout (rOd'hout), n, [D., < rood, red (=; E. 
red)f + hottf, wood (= E. holt).'] The Capo red- 
wood. See Oekna. 

rood-loft Q^d'lfift), n. [< ME. rr>dc lofte; < 
rood + loft.] A gallery in a church where the 
rood and its appendages wore placed. This loft 
or gallery was commonly situated between the nave and 



the chancel, or over the rood- acreen. The front of the loft, 
like the acrcon below, was usually richly ornamented with 
tracery and carviiim, either in wood or in stone. It was 
often approached by a small staircase in Uie wall of the 
' building. Thisfeaturodoesnot appear in modem churches, 
and has now been removed from a laigc profiortion of the 
medieval ohnrohes. The rood-loft originated from a com- 
bination of the rood-beam and ambo. The center was 
used as ambo (Jube), and the epistle and gospel were read 
and annonneements made from it It was placed over 
the entrance to the choir, so that both could stand in the 
middle line (longitudinal axis) of the chnrcb, and the ap- 
proach to it was made from the side of the chnrch along 
a broadened rood-beam or loft crowning the rood-screen. 
See also diagram under catMmf. 

And then to see the rood-lqft 
Zo bravely set with saints. 

Plain Truth and Blind Ign/orance (Percy's Reliques, p. 27li>. 

The priest formerly stood in the rood’htfi to read the 
Gospel and Epistle, and occasionally to preach the ser- 
mon at High Mass. F. Q, Lee, Gloss. Eccles. Tenus. 



R eed U as p ls.— Cathsdml of Notw Dsms, Paris, from the ■outhssrt. 


1 leue and trust in Cliristes feiUi, 

Whiche died vpoti the roode tre. 

(Jtwer,Cout. Amaiit., li. 
roody (rfi'di), a. [Appar. a var. of rooty.] Rank 
ingrowth; coame; luxuriant, [l^rov. Eng.] 
roof^ (rttf), w. [< ME rof < A8. hrof. a roof, = 
OFries. hrdf, a roof,= OD. roef a roof, ceiling, 
8hclt.er, cover, D. roef a cabin, a wooden cover, 
= MLG. rdf LG. rof a roof, = led. hrof a slied 
under which ahipa are kept or built. ‘(!f. led. 
ruff also rd/r, mod. r«/r, a roof; Kukk. tcrovu, n 
roof; perhaps akin to Gr. Kpvrrrnv, hide (see 
crypt)^ 1. The external upper covering of a 
house or other building. Koofs are distlnguialiiHl 
f the materials of 



Shod Roof. 


inhic 


which they are main- 
ly formed, as thatch, 
stone, woud, slate, tile. 

Iron, etc., and (2) by 
tiielr form and mode 
of construction, in 
great variety, as shed, 
curb, hip, gable, pa- 
vilion, ogee, and flat roofs. The QMtn of a nwif is the width 
between tiie supports; tlie riite is the helglit of thr ridire 
of the highest part above the level of the siipiHtrls ; the 
pit4»h is the slope or angle nt 
which it is tuclined. In car- 
pentry, roof signifles tin; ilm- 
hor framework by whleli the 
roofing or covering inaU‘iialH 
of tlie building are Hiii>)>ort<- 
cd. Tills consists In general 
of the principal rafters, the 
purlins, and the (>otniiion 
rafters. The prlncJpal raf- 
ters, or principals, as they are commonly termed, an; 
placed BO us to span the building at intervals usually of 
lU or 12 feet; the purlins Ho bortsim tally upon these, and 
sustain Uie common nftws, which earry the covering 
of the roof. The aocompanylug figure shows one of 



Conical Roof. Ogee Roof. 



the two varieties of principals which are In cumimon 
use (the king-piHit principal), with ilu* purlins and com- 
mon rafters in position. (For a dlagnun of the second, the 
queen-post principal, see qusen-pftd.) Each of these modes 
of framing constitutes a truss, bometlines, when the width 
of the building is not great, common rafters are used alone 
to BuppOTt the roof. They are in that case Joined together 
In pali^ nailed where they meet at the top, and connected 
by means of a tie at the bottom. They ore then termed 
ccfipleit, a pair forming a ewpfe-efosp. 8eo alw> cuts under 
hammfr-oeamf hip^ro^. prHn’head. M roof ^ penitent ^ and 
pendenHee. 

Goodly buildings left without a rmf 

Soon nil to ruin. Shak., I'ericles, 11. 4. 34). 


2. Anything which in form or poHitioii corro- 
spomls to or reBorobles the covering of a houHc, 
as the arch or top of a furnace or oven, the top 
of a carriage or coach or ear, an arch or the in- 
terior of a vault, the ceiling of a room, o\v . ; 
hence, a canopy or the like. 

Ffor tristitb, als trewly as tylllngo ns helpeth, 
That iohe rewme vndir mf of the reyne-bowe 
Sholde stable and stomle be those thre degree. 

Itiehard the Reddeu, lU. 24H. 


This brave o'erhanging Armament, this majestloal roqf 
fretted with golden Are. Bhak., Hamlet, 11. 2. 318. 


8. A house 


Under the shady muf 
Of branching elm star-proof. 

Milton, Arcades, 1. 88. 


My dwelling, sir? 

Us a poor yeoman's roqf. scarce a league off. 

^Bdehar and JtmeUy, Maid l^o MOl, ii. 2. 


4. The upper part of the mouth; the hard 
palate. 

Swearing till my very roqf was dr}’. 

Shak., M.of V., ill. 2. 206. 

0. Figuratively, the loftiest purl. 

Why sliould we only toil, the roqf and crown of things? 

Tonnymm, Lotos-Eaters. Chorio Hong. 

6. In ffdof.ytlie overlying stratum. — 7. In min- 
inpf the top of any subterranean excavation: 
little used except in eoal-miuiug — FRlse roof, in 
areh., the oelllng of an upper rrann or garret where it is 
sliapod like a roof : but a space Is, In fact, loft between the 
ceiling and the rafters of the ruof proper. - Flat roof. 
ia) A naif the upper surface of which is iiurisontal. Such 
roofs arc frequent in the East, where they are nsiially 
thickly covoruu with clay or mortar, (ft) A roof but slightly 
Inclined for the discharge of water. Koofs of this form arc 
(Miinnion in city buildinga especially In the United Htatea 
and arc uspally covered with shuet-metal. Fronoh roof, 
a form of roof with almost vertical sidea sometimes cou- 
cavu nr oven ooiivox, and the top usually flat or sloping 
towartl tho roar. The sides are comniouly pierceil with dor- 
mer or other windows. This form of roof spread through- 



out tho United Htatos aliuut 1K7(i and in succoeilliig years. 
It has Its iianie from Its fancied resmiihlniice to the French 
Mansard roof - its object. like that naif, being to gain 
simco ill the topmost shtry. -Imperial roof. Soo iin- 
jierial dmw., under impenVif.— Mansard roof. u form 
of curh-rcKif tho lowor slope of which approaches the verti- 
cal, while tho iipiHir slone is varlahio, hut iiiiich nioru near- 
ly flat than In tlio typical ciirh-i-fuif. The lower section 
of tho naif is pierced with windows. A riajf of tills type 
permits the establlshnient. of an upper stoi'y, but little In- 
ferior to tho others, in place of on ordinary garret. It was 



MutiMinl Rnof,— ('h&Irnii of MaiHoiih rrnnrr, by I-ranfol* 

Msmart. 

flrst used in the Louvre by Pierre Lescot, about IftTiC^ hut 
has Its name from Fraii^^ols Mansart (IftOS- 1662), a French 
architect (uncle of the better-known Jules Uanioulti Man- 
sart, the archlieet of Versailles and of the dome of the 
Invalldes), who brought these roofs Into a vogue which 
th^ have since retaliieil in France.— Ogee rooL Beec^iM. 
" Paoksaddle-roof, MUidle-baok roof. Hame as tad- 
rffs-roqf. — Pavilion roof. Bee tMvfffon.— Pitch Of a 
roof. See Raised roof, in ear-buiUHng, a car- 

roof the middle part of which is raised t4) form a clear- 
story.— Roof of the mouth, the hard palate ; the upper 
wall of tho mouth, as far as the hone extends. (Compare 
def. 4.— Bqusxe roof, a roof In which the principal rafters 
meet at a right angle. (Bee also eufb-roqf, ffambrel-roqf, 
Mp-roqf.) 

roof^ (Tfif), V. t. [< rooH, n.] 1. To cover with 
a roof, in any sense of tliat word. 

I have not, Indeial, seen tho remains of any ancient 
Koman bullditiKS that have not been rot^fed with either 
vaults or arches. 

Addimm, Remarks on Italy (Works, cd. Bohn, I. 144). 
Every winter in the Arctic regions the sea freeses, 
roofing Itself with ice of enormous tliickness and vast ex- 
tent. TgndaU, Forms of Water, p. 183. 

2. To iiieloso in a house ; sliclter. 

Here had we now our country's honour rmtf'd. 

Wore the graced person of onr Banqtio present. 

Shak., Macbeth, Hi. 4. 40. 

3. To arcli or form like a roof. [Rare.] 

And enter'd soon the shade 
High roqf d, and walks honeath, and alloys brown. 

MUton, Y. R., if. 20H. 

roof^f. All oliHolete prc»terit of ricoL 

roof-cell (rfif'sel), w. A iierve-eell fouml in the 
roof-nucleus. 

roofer (r6'f6r), w. One who roofs, or makes and 
repairs roofs. 

roof-gradation (rfif'gra-ila^sl , In mlt- 

manuf.f the system of utilizing ihe roofs of the 
large tanks containing the brine as evaporat- 
ing-surfaces, causing the contents of the 
tanks to flow in a thin and constant stream 
over the roofs. 

roof-guard (rdf'giird), n. A board or an orna- 
mental edging of ironwork placed just above 


i 


roof-fii«rd 

the eaves of a roof to prevent snow from slid- 
inff off. 

roofing (rO'flng), n. [< ME. ^rojing, rtmng; < 
roci/l + -inpl.] 1. 'flio act of covering with 
a roof.— 2. The materiaJH of which a roof in 
compuHedfOr matf^rialH for a roof. — 3. The roof 
itself; honce, shelter. 

l.ete hem | wallal driu er tluiii ihi bemus bent, 

Or roeynff Hette uppciti, le»t all lie ehont 
Forlauke of I'.rufte. v 

PaUatliuM, Ifusbomlrie (K. E. T. 8.X p. ir>. 

Which foniic of rmjlnu fllatj 1 m Kuiicrttlly UBed In all 
those Italian « dthm. Coryat, CnidiUe^ 1. 204. 

Fit rmjing jjavt*. SnuUiey. {imp* Dut) 

4. The ridge'Cap of a lhat<*he<l roof. UulU- 
well. fProv. Eiig.J Bay of roofing. See 6ay». - 
Oaroass-rooflng. See cn mow. —common roofing a 
riKif •frame cornpoMcd only of coiiimon rafters, with nopnti- 
oliwlH. Rooflng-felt. Sue/«fti. -Booflng-paper. See 
paper. 

roofless (rhf'los), a. [< roo/'i + 1. Hav- 

ing no roof: as, a rottflrtts houso. 

I. who lived 

liijtiuaMi the wliiffs of aiiMs yesterday, 

WaiKlor to-day bcnenLb the rtmJUw world. 

Mn. Jirowniny, Drama of Exile. 
The Kreat iniijorlty of the houses |ln Sebastopol | were 
still ViMfiem and in riilriH. D. M. WaUace, KushIh, p. 4.'M1. 

2. Having no house or home ; unsheltered, 
rooflet (rdriet), «. [< roo/1 4- A small 
roof or covering. 

roof-like (riif'lik), a. Like a roof. 
roof-BUCleus (rof'nri^kle>UB), n. The nucleus 
fastigii in the wiiite matter of tlie cerebellum 
which fomiH the roof of tJm fourth ventricles. 
It lies dost; to the middle line, 
roof-plate (rbf 'plat), n. A wall-jdate which 
receives the lower «*nds of the rafters of a 
roof. 

roof-rat (rdf' rat), n. A white-bedlied variety 
of the bliutk rat-, specitieally called Mas teo^ 
torum. See hUtek rat, under Vu/t. 
roof-shaped (rOf'shapt), a. in entom.f shaped 
like a gable-roof; having two slanting surfaces 
mooting in a rielgo. 

roof-atagtiig (rdf'sta^jing), u, A scaffold used 
in working on an inclined roof. It holds fast 
to the roof automatically by means of barbed 
rods and olaw-platem. 

roof-stay (riif'stil), n. In boilers of the loco- 
motive type, one of the stays which bind the 
arch or roof <jf the boiler to tlie crown-sheet 
of the fire-box, for the support of tlie crown- 
sheet against internal pressure, 
roof-tree (rdf'tre), w. [< ME. roof-tree f r^tff- 
tree; < roof^ ■¥ tree.'] 1. H'be beam at tbe ridge 
of a roof ; the ridge-pole. 

Her bend hat the riMif-tree o’ the houee. 

Kif^f Henry (Child’H lialladn, I. 148). 

Hence — 2. The roof itself. 

Phil hlpBBed hfs Btum tliat he hud not asBaulted his 
father'B guest then and there, under his own rwif-Cree. 

Thackeray, Philip, x. 
To your roof-tree, in Seotlund, a toast expressive of a 
wish for pnNiperlty ti> one’s family, because the roof-tree 
oovers the house and all In It 
roof-tniSS (ryf'trus), n. In car})., the frame- 
work of a roof, consisting of thrust- and tie- 
pieces. E. if. Knight. Hee cuts under rw)f 
and pendent. 

roof-winged (rhf'wingd), a. Ill entom., stegop- 
terous: as a descriptive epithet, applied to 
many insects which liold their wings in the 
shape of a roof when at rest. See Stegoj)Ura, 
roofy (rtt'li). a. [< roof^ + -i/J .] Having a roof. 

Whether t-o roqfy houses they repair, 

Or sun them selves abroad lu open air 

Hryden, tr. of Virgil's Ueorgios, ill. 634. 

rook^ (rOk), n. [< ME. rook, rok, roc, < AS. hrde 
ss MD. roeck, D. rock = MLG. rok, roke, LG. rok, 
roek = OHG. hrttah, MIIG. rnoeh (cf. G. rueJiert, 
a jackdaw) = leel. hrdkr = Sw. )'dka = Dan. 
raage = Ir. Gael. roo(M. a rook; cf. rook^, / ., Gael. 
roc, croak, Gotli. hrui^jan, crow as a cock, Skt. 
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^ kruo, ery out : of imitative ori^ ; of. eroak, 
croirL orow^, etc,] 1. A kind of crow, Carvun 
frugileguSf abundant in Europe, it u entirely 
blaok, with the peita about tbe base of the hill more or leu 
bare of feathers in the adult The sise Is nearly or about 
that of the common orow ; it is thus much smaller than 
the raven, and larger than the jackdaw. It Is of a grega- 
rious and sociable disposition, preferring to nut in rook- 
eries about buildings, and feeding on insects and grain. 
The halle was al ful ywls 
Of hem that writen olde gutei, 

As ben on trf3es rotes nestu. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 16161, 

He . . . saw the tops of tbe great elms, and the roots 
circling about, and cawing remoiiMirancea 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, L 7. 

2. The ruddy duck, Erismatura rubida. I^Looal, 
U. 8.]— 3. A cheat; a trickster or swindler: 
one who practises the ^‘plucking of pigeons.” 
Hao pigeon, 2. 

Your city blades are cunning rooket, 

How randy you collogue him ! 

Sttngs qf Uut London Prentices, i>. 91. {HaUiweU . ) 

The Butcherly execution of Tonnentors, Rocks, and 
Rakeshames sold to lucre. 

MUton, Heformaiioii iu Eng., U. 

4t. A simpleton; a gull; otic liable to be cheated. 

An arrant root, by this light a capalde cheating-stock ; 
a man may carry him up and down by the oara like a pip 
kin. Chapman, May-Day, ill. 2 . 

What! shall 1 have niy son a Stager now? . . . a Gull, 
a Hooke, ... to make auppers, and bee laughed at? 

It. Jimson, Poetuter, L 1. 

6. [Cf. crow"^, 6, crowbar. 2 A crowbar. Haiti- 



Rook KCervut/rugittgus). 


well. [l^ov. Eng*] 
rook^ (rfik), V. t< roo0, m.] I. intrans. 1. To 
caw or croak as a crow or raven. [Scotch.] — 
2. To cheat; defraud. 

A band of rooking Oillcials, with c1<»ke bagges full of 
Citations and Processus, to be serv'd by a corporally of 
griffonllko Promooters and Apparitors. 

MuUm, itoformation in Kng., 1. 

n. trans. To cheat ; defraud by cheating. 

He was much rooked by gomuters, and fell acquainted 
with that unsanctiilod crew to his mine. 

Auftrey, Lives, Sir J. Denham. 

His hand having been transilxed to atable, only because 
Itintuicuntly concealed a cord, with wlilch be merely meant 
to *‘roet the pigeon" he was then playing ugalnsL 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote. 

rook^ (rfik), n, r< ME. rook, rokc, rok = MIIG. 
roeh, G. roche, < UF. (and F.) roc = Pr. roc = 8p. 
Pg. rogue as It, rocco (ML. rocun) s= Ar. Hind. 
rukh, < Pers. rokh, the rook or tower at chess: 
said to have meant ‘warrior, hero'; of. Pers. 
rukh, a hero, knight errant (also a rhinoceros, 
and a roc, a fabulous bird : sec roct).] In chesH, 
one of the four pieces placed on the comer 
squares of the board ; it ciiHt.le. The rook may 
move along the ranks or tlio flies the whole extent of the 
iKNUtl uiilesB impeded l>y some other piece. See ehess^. 
After cheo for the rckt ware fore the mate, 

For 3 tf the fondment be false, tbe werke most nedo falle. 

MB. Douce. 302, f. 4. {ilaUiweU.) 

rook^ (f^ik), V. Same as rttek^. 
rooker^t {ritWbr), n. [< rook'^ + -cfl.] A 
sharper; a cheat; a swindler. 

Rookers and sharpers work their Mevoral ends upon suoh 
as they make a prey of. 

Kmmet, tr. of Erasmus's Praise of Folly, p. 76. {Davies.) 
rooker^ (rtik'^r), n. [< *rook. rnek^, ■+• -crl.] 
An L-shaped implement used by bakers to with- 
draw ashes from the oven, 
rookery (riik'6r-i), w. ; pi. rookerien (-ijc). [< 
rook^ + -cry.] 1. A place where rooks con- 
gregate to breed. 

Its gray front stood out well from the background of a 
imkery, whose cawing tenants were now on the wing. 

Charlotte RronU^, Jane Eyre, xL 

2. The rooks that breed in a rookery, collec- 
tively. 

The many-wlnter’d crow that leads the clanging rookerjf 
home. Tennyson, Lockaley Hall. 

3. A place where birds or other animals resort 
in great numbers to breed, (a) The resort of vari- 
ous sea-birds, as auks, murres, guillemots, puffins, pet- 
rels, penguins, and cormorants, generally a nkiky sca- 
ooaat or island. (6) The breeding-grounds of the fur-seal 
and other plnnfpMa 

Mllltona of live seals to bo seen hauloil up on the rook- 
eries lln the Pribylof Islands]. 

Arc, Crwee of the Corwin (1881), p. 18. 

4. A cluster of mean tenements inhabited by 
people of the lowest class; a resort of tliicves, 
tramps, rufflans, and the like. 

All that remained, in the autumn of 1840, of ibis iiifa- 
moiiB Rookery (so called at a ^ce of resort for sharpers 
and quarrelsoroe people) was included and ooudeiiaed in 
ninety-flve wretched houses In Church-lane and Carrier- 
street. Murray, London os it is (18flOX p- 2S2. {Hoppe.) 

The misery, the disease the mortality in rockeriee, made 
continually worse by artilloial impedimenta to the increase 
of fourth-rate hoosei. H. Spv^, Man vs. State, p. 64. 


ff. A brothel. [Slang.]— 6. Adiatnrbanee; a 
row. [Ppov. Eng.] 

rookie (rO'kl), v. i . ; pret. and pp. rookled, ppr. 
rookUng, [Irreg. var. of rooHe.} To ninunage 
about; poke about with the nose, like a pig; 
root. [Prov. Eng.] 

What 11 they say to me If I go a routing and rookUng In 
their drains, like an old sow by tbe wayMdeT 

KingMey, Two Years Ago^ xlv. 

rookler (rOk'lftr), n. [< rookie + -eri.] One 
who or that which goes rookling Or rooting 
about; a pig. [Prov. Eng.] , 

High-withered, furry, grissled. gsme-llavonred Uttle 
rooH^ whereof many a sounder stiU grunted about 
Swiiiley down. KingtUy, Westward Ho, viii. 

rooky^ (rfik'i), a. [< rooArl + -yi.] Abounding 
in rooks; inhabited by rooks: as, a rookg tree. 

Light thickens ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooim wood. 

Shak., Msobeth, Ui. 2. 61. 

rTbe above quotation is by some commentators held hi 
near the meaning of roaky^.\ 

rooky*'^ (rfik'i), a. Same as roky. Brocketi. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rool (rbl), V. t. and t. [Perhaps a contr. of 
ruffl(d,2 To ruffle; rumple; pucker. [Prov. 
Eug.] 

Whenever tlie lialsam begins to rtxd or cause hitching 
of the specimen, add a few drops of the soap solution. 

Jour. Roy. Mieroe. Soc., 2d ser., VI. I. 

room^ t (rom), a. [Early mod. E. *roum, *rowm : 
< ME. roum, rom, rum, < AS. rum = OFries. rum 
= D. ruim = MLG. rum = OIIG. rumi, MHG. 
rume, rum (also geriime, gorum, G. gcraum) = 
Icel. rumr a= Goth, rums, spacious, wide; per- 
haps akin to L. rue (rur-), open country (see 
rural), OBulg. ravinu = Serv. ravan = Bohein. 
rovny = Pol. rowny = Buss. rovnuU, jilain, even, 
Pol. rownia = Russ, raviina, a plain, eto., Zend 
ravahh, wide, free, open, ravan, a plain.] Wide ; 
spacious; roomy. 

Ye koniie by anmmentos make a place 

A myle brood of twenty foot of space, 

Lat se now if this place may suflose, 

Or make it roiom [var. torn] with speohe aa is your glse. 

Chaucer, Reeve's I’lde, 1. 205. 

Thor was no rommer herberwe in the place. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tal^ 1. 226. 

A renke in a rowiide oloke, with right rowmme clothes. 

Morte Arthure (£. E. T. S.), 1. 8471. 
Jhesu that made the pianettes vij, 

And all the worlde iindur hevyn. 

And msde thys worlde wyde and rome. 

MS. CarUah. Ff. U. 38, f. i06. {BattiweU.) 

room^ (rdm), adv. [< ME. rome, < AS. rume 
(= D. f'uim), wide, far, < rwwi, wide : see room\ 
a.] Far; at a distance; wide, in space or 
extent; in nautical use, off from the wind. 
[Obsolete except in nautical use.] 

The gesunt was wonder strong, 

Rome thretti fote long. 

Roves qf liamtoun, 1. 1860. 

Kowse, quoth the diip against the rocks ; roomer cry 1 
in the coclce ; my Lord wept for the company, I laught to 
comfort him. Tragedy qf Hoffman (1631). {HaUiwett.) 

To go, gtaer. putL or bear roomer, to go off with the 
wind free ; saUwide. 

Yet did tbe master by all meaiios assay . 

To steare out roomer, or to kee|>e aloofe. 

Sir J. Uarington, tr. of Orlando Fnrioso (1691X p. 843. 

[{tiaUiwelt.) 

I have (M your Hlghnesae sees) past already the Godwins 
[Bishop Godwin], if I can as well passe over this Edwin 
Sands [another bishopX I will goe roomer of Qreenwiche 
rocko. 

BirJ. Uarington, Addition to the Catalogue of Bishops 
[(Kngw Ant, 11. 238). 

We thought it best to returns vnto the harbor which we 
had found before, and so we baro roomer with the same. 

BoHuyVe Voyagee, L 236. 

The wind veringmore Northeily, we were forced tojml 
roomer with the coast of England againe. 

BaHuyi*§ Voyagee, L 8ia 

room^ (rdmh n. [Early mod. £. also rome.roum, 
rowm ; < ME. roum, rowm^ rum, rom, < AS. rfim, 
roonj, = OS. rum = D. ruim cs MLG. LG. rum 
ss OHG. rumi, rumin, rum.r^n, MHG. rCw, riiw, 
G. raum, space, room, as Icel. rfim ss Sw. Dan. 
rum s Goth, rums, space; from tbe adj.: see 
Toonii, a. Cf. Pol., Sorbiam and Little Russ. 
rum, ^ace, < OHO. rum. Hetuao roomy, rum- 
mage, etc.] 1. Space; comiiaBs; extent of 
space, great or small : as, here is room enough 
for ati army. 

So he rid hym a rowme in a rsd hast, 

Of tho tulkes, with tone, that hym take wold. 

qfTroy (E. £. T. S.), 1. 647a 
And, M their wealth Inoreaieth, so inclose 
InAnlte riches in a Uttle roam. 

Marlowe, Jew of Midta, I. L 

Thou . . . hast not shut me up into the hand of the 
enemy; thou hast set my feet in a uugerooia. BaxnLa 



doth tlM CMe In hit Clronlt 
More roiMi then aiqr oUior V[l)gnre out. 

SiflvmUr, tr. of Dn Bertae'e Wedu^ it, The Oolninnea. 

2, Space or place unoccupied or unobstructed ; 
place for reception of any thing or person ; ac- 
commodation for entering or for moving about : 
as, to make roam for a carriage to pass. 

There wm no roomfor them in the Inn. Lake It 7. 

Now to toe we go. 

Fair fortune with ni, give ua room, and blow. 

Ft 0 Uher, Mad Lover, Prot 
There was no room for other plctarea, becauae of the 
' hooka which hlled every corner. 

Jfri. Oliphantf Poor Gentleman, 1. 

8, Pit occasion ; opportunity ; freedom to ad- 
mit or indulge : as, in this case there is no rotm 
for doubt or for argument. 

Men have still room left for commiseration. 

Bacon^ Moral Fables, vit, Ezpl. 
He allowed your crimes to be great, but that still there 
was room for mercy. SwQtt Gulliver's Travds, i. 7. 

Ill hia [the Prince Conaort’s] well-ordered life there 
aeemed to be room for all things. 

GladaloM, Gleanings, I. 5. 

4. Place or station once occupied by another; 
stead, as in succession or substitution : as, one 
magistrate or king comes in the room of a for- 
mer one. 

After two years Porcius Festus came Into Felix' room. 

Acts xxiv. 27. 
Poore silly groome, 

ViThioh tother day wouldst faiue have had Uic roome 
Of some base trencher-scraper. 

Timet’ Whittle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 27. 
Like the valet, [hej leems to have entirely forgot bis mas- 
ter's meaaage, and substituted aiiotlier in its room very un- 
like It GoldmUh, CHtlcisms, xiL 

Ihe inland counties had not l>een required to furnish 
•hips, or money In the room of ships. 

Maeavlay, Nugent's Hampden. 

5. Any inolosure or division separated by par- 
titions from other parts of a house or other 
structure; a chamber; an apartment; a com- 
partment; a cabin, or the like: as, a drawitig- 
room; a bedroom; a stato-roomin a ship; an 
on^ne-foom in a factory; a haniess-roow in a 
stable. 

Up from my oaldn. 

My aea-gown soarf d about me. in the dark 
Groped 1, . . . and in line withdrew 
To mine own room again. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 16. 
Others addc that this Moloch had seuen Jioomee^ Cliam- 
bera, or Ambries therein. Purehae^ Pilgrimage, p. W, 

The central hall with its 10 columns^ around which 
were arranged smaller roome or cells. 

J. Fergueeon, Hist. Arch., 1. 103. 

6t. Particular place or station ; a seat. 

It behoveth every man to live in bis own vocation, and 
not to seek any hlffher room than that whereunto he was 
at the lint appointed. 

Sir T. Wileon (Arber's Eng. Gamer, I. 466). 
And let an happio rooms renialiie for thee 
'Mongst heavenly ranks, where blessed soules do rest. 

SpeneeTt tr. of Ylrgil's Gnat, L 67. 
When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not 
down in the highest room. Luke xlv. 8. 

7t. A box or scat in a theat er. 

1 beg it with as forced a looke as a player that. In speak- 
Ing^an^eglogue, makes love to the two-pennie rooms for 

UoBpit. of InownMe PooUt (10OOX I>ed. (Narss.) 
As If he had . . . ta'on tobacco with them over the 
stage, in the lords' room. 

B, Jonaon, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 

8f. Family; company. 

For off erd presents come, 

And all the Greeks will honour thee, as of oelestiall rooms. 

Chapman, Hiad, lx. 608. 

9t. Office; post; position. 

In oonaeorattons and ordinations of men unto rooms of 
divine oalllng, the like [imposition of handa] was usually 
done from the time of Moses to Ghrlat 

Hooker, Eedes. Polity, v. 66. 

Eaery man, according to his rooms, bent to performe bis 
ollloe with alacritie and diligoiioe. 

HeMuyVe Voyaget, n. 288. 
He eseroised his high rome of ChaunoeUorship, aa he 
was aoouatomed. O. CavendUh, Wolsey. 

10. A fishing-station; also, an establishment 
for curing fish. [British North America.]— 11. 
A heading or working-place in a coal-mine. — 
BlnblMr-room. (a) In a whaling-ship, a place down the 
main hatch between decks wher^lubber is stowed away. 
It la merely a hold, which, whan not used for stowing 
blabber, la uaaally filled with oil-casks, fire-wood^eto. 


(6) The stomach : at, to 
[Wh3era' 


^ . the Uubber’room (to take a 

hearty mealX [Whaiera* alang. j — Ckwnbination-room. 
See soiiiMfiiiffbn.~-Oominmlal. cioinmim, dull room. 
See the a^eoUvea.— Kanlmont-room. m mtmfmsnl. 
—PUlir and room, itoop and nNm SameMyiator 
smd brwosf (which see, under ptttorX— Boom and SIMUIO, 
In Mp^ntOding, the diatanoe from the Joint of one frame 
t6 that of the ad^ning one.— TO mako room, to open a 
way or passage; make qwoe or fdaoe for any person or 
thiiq to enter or paw. 8. Capacity, scope, latitude, 
rangq sweeps swing, play. 
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TOOn^ i. [< roomi. a.] To oeonpy a 

room or rooma; lodge: as, he rooms at No. 7. 
[CoUoq.] 

I don't doubt Z shall become very good for Just think 
what a place 1 am in— Uvlngat the minister’s! and then 
I room with Esther t a, B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 418. 

room^ (rdm), n. [Also roum; Assamese.] A 
deep-blue dye like indigo, obtained by macera- 
tion from the shrub StrooiUinthes flacoidifoUm 
(Euellia indigoUea^ etc.) ; also, the plant itself, 
which is native and cultivated in India, Burma, 
and China. 

room^ (rfim), n. Dandruff. HalUwfiU. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

roomage (rtt'mfij), n. [< room^ + •age,'] 1. 
Space; capacity. 

Pile ship with ban of silver, pack wltli coins of Spanish 

From^eel piece up to deokjplank, tbe rotmaye of hor hold ! 

Whittier, Cassandm Soutliwick. 

2t. An obsolete form of rummage. 

roomaL U, See rumal. 

roomed (rOmd), a, [< + -cd*-*.] Contain- 

ing rooms; diidded into rooms: used in com- 
position : as, a ien-roomed house. 

roomer (rO'm(^r), w. One who liirew a room ; a 
lodger. 

The mother . . . ocenpies herself more with the msods 
of the roomert, or tenants, and makes more money. 

The Standard, vn. 4. 

roomful (rOm'ftd), a, [< room^ + -ful, 1.] 
Abounding with rooms; roomy; spacioiiH. 

Now in a roomful house tills soul doth float, 

And, like a prlnotL she sends her faculties 
To all her llmlM^ distant as provliiceti. 

Bonne, Progress of the Soul. 

roomful (rbm'fffi), ». [< room^ 4* ~ful, 2.] Ah 
much or as many as a room will hold: iih, a 
rtumful of people. 

roomily (ro’mi-li), adv, [< roomy + -ly'^.] Spa- 
ciously. 

roominess (rfi'mi-nes), n. [< roomy + -W6*.s^i.] 
The state of being roomy; spaciouBiicss. 

The oaken chair, to be snre, may tempt him with its 
roominem. Hauihome, Seven Gables, xviii. 

room-keeper (rttm'ke^p6r), w. One who occu- 
pies a room in a house, witti or without a familv. 
roomless (rbin'les), a. [< room^ + -fess.] With- 
out room or rooms; not afTordiug space ; con- 
tracted. 

The shyppe wherein Jesus preached is veiy iiaitiwe and 
roumlet to vneleane and synfull persons. 

J. Udall, On Mark Hi. 

room-mnte (rOm'mat), n. One wlio Hharcs a 
room with another or others. 

We two Americans loin company with our rvuni’-uMte, 
on Alexandrian of Italian imrentage. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Haraoeii, p. 28. 

room-paper (rfim'pa^p6r), n. Same as walU 
paper. 

room-ridden (rOm'rid^n), a. Confined to one’s 
room. Compare Iwdridden. [Kan*.] 

As the room-Hdden invalid settled for the night. 

IHekent, Little JXirrlt, L 16. 

roomsomet (rOm'sum), «. f< room^ + -some.] 
Roomy. 

In a more vtiruly, more Tnvveildi* , and more roome- 
tome vessel] then the bimrest hulke on Tliomes. 

Morio, It Diet, Ep. Ded., p. [11). 

Not only capable but romntome. Kveiyn. 

roomstead (rOm'sted), w. [< room^ + stead,] 
A lodging. 

His greens take up tlx or seven houses or roonuteade. 
Arehmlogia, XII. 188 (Account of Gardens near London, 
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roomtht (rOmth). n. [< ME. rumthe.rymihc, < 
A8. *rymih (Lye), rpuct, space (= Ml), ruimte), 
< rfim, spacious: see room^, a.] 1. lioora or 
place, in any sense. 

And when his voyce failed him at any time, Meccenas 
supplied his roomth in reading. 

Phaer, tr. of VlrgU (IflOOX (Natw.) 

The Seas (then wanting roemfA to lay their bolst'roua load) 
Upon the Belgian Mam tholr pamp'rod stomacha cast 
Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 244. 

2. Roominess; spaciousness. 

A monstrous psunch for roomth, and wondrous wide. 

Mir. ftnr Mage., p. 100. 

roomthsomet (rOmth'sum), a. [< roomth + 
-some.] Roomy ; spacious. 


rooit 

roosur (rfi'mi), a, [< roomX + -yl.] Having 
amj^eroom; spacious; large. 

Indeed, the city of glory is capacions and roomy; *<In 
my Father's house there sre many mansions.’' 

Hev. T. Adwne, Works, II. 262. 


With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength, 

Ihs each mountin 

Dryden, Annus 


Wdec , . , ... 

Whose lowlaid months each mounting billow laves. 

Mlrabllls, st 163. 


A very antique elbow-chair, with a high Imck, carv(*d 
elaborately in oak, and a romny depth wlUiiii its arms. 

ifawthome, Seven Gablel^ li. 

roon^t, a. An obsolete form of roan^. 

rocm^ (rfin), ». [A dial, form of rwwd, < Icel. 
rdnd, rim, border, stripe, = E. rand : see rand^ .] 
A border; edge; selvage. [Scoti^h.] 

In thae auld times, they thought tlie moon . . . 

Wore by degrees^ till her last roon 
Gaed past tbelr viewing. 

Burnt, To W. Simpson (FostscriptX 
Her face was like tho lily roon 
Thai veiin the vestal planet's hue. 

J. B. Brake, f'ulprlt Fay. 
{Boon in this passage is usually explained as 'vermilion,' 
apimrently after Halliwell, who defines the Middle Eng- 
lish rtiane, properly 'roan,' in one paasoge as 'vermilion?! 

roop (I'bp), r. i. [Also dial. (Ho.) roup; < ME. 
ropeu, < AH. hrvpau (pret. hredp) = OH. hrdpau 
= OFries. hropa = 1). roenen Ml .iQ. ropen as 
OHO. hruofan, ruofan, MHO. ruo/en, O. rij/dw, 
cry out ; also in weak form, 01 10. ruofeUf MHO. 
ruefen, cry out-, = Icel. hropa, call, cry out, in 
old use slander, =r Hw. ropa = Dan. raabe, cry 
out, = Ooth. hrojdan, cry out. Of. roup,] 1, 
M’o cry; shout. fObHohUe or prov. En^. and 
Scotch .] — 2. To roar; make a great notse. 

And a ropand rnyne ralketl fro tho heuyn. 

BetUntelum tf Trtty (£. £. T. 8.), 1. 4681. 

roop (rhp), n. [Also (He.) roup : < ME. rOp, < 
AH. hrop = Olio, ^hruof, ruoj, MHO. ruof, G. 
ruf, a cry, =s Icel. hrgp, crying, in old use 
caviling, scurrility, = Hw. rop = Dan. raah, 
a cry, a call, crying; cf. Ootn. hrvpei, a cry; 
from the verb.] 1, A cry ; a call. — 2. Hoarse- 
ness. 

O may the rmip ne’er must tliy weason I 
Beattie' t Addrett (Kuss's Helenore), st. 8. (Jatniemm.) 

roopit (ri)'pii), a, [Also (He.) roupit, roupet; 
< roop, n,, + -If = -rr^*.] Hoarse; husky. 
[Scotch.] 

Alas ! niy rotyrit, Muse Is hoarse I 

Burnt, Frayer to the Scotch Representatives. 

[Also (He.) roM/)f/; < roop 4* 

H oar so. 

He said he had observed 1 was sometimes hoarse— a 
little roopy was his exact expression. 

Bickent, David Copperfleld, vit. 

roorback (rfir'bak), n. [Ho called in allusion 
to certain fictions, published in the United 
States in 1844, devised for jxiliti cal purposes,. 


rew^jr (ri»'pi), «• 


By the sea-Blde. on tne oiner siuc, siooae neroe ■ rower ; 
... a cage or pigeon-house, roomthaome enough to com- 
prehend her. Nathe, Lenten Stulle (Harl. Miso., YL 167X 

roomthyf (rSm'thi), a, [< roomth 4- -yl.] Spa- 
cious. 

And her [Atre] not much behind 
Gomes Kensey ; after whom, olear Enlan in doth make, 

In Tamer’s roomlMer banks their rest that scarcely take. 

BrayUm, Folyidbion, 1. 210. 


Boosa (rh^Hii), n, Uusa. 
roOBa-Oll (rtt'stt-oil), n. Bee rum-oil, 
rOOBO (r5z), v! f. I pret. and pp. roosed, ppr. 
roosinh, [Also dial, row, ruse ; < MB. rosim, < 
Icel. hrosa, praise, extol, boast, =3 Hw. rosa sr 
Dan. row, praise.] To extol; commend highly. 
[Now only Scotch.] 

To tote liim [tho king) in his rialty rych men sostten 
[sought], AUiUraiiee Paoma XoA, Morris), ii. 1371. 

To roosr you um and ca’ you guld. 

Burnt, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 

rooflt^ (rttst), w, [< ME. ^roHi, < AS. hrdst, given 
by Somnor (yhrost, al. henna hrost, petaurum, 
a hen-roost ’’), and contained also in the com- 
pound hrosUhedg, a poetical term of uncertain 
moaning, explained as Hlie woodwork of a cir- 
cular roof’; = 08. hrost, roof, = MD. roest, a 
hen-roost, s Icel. hraust, roof, ceiling, = Norw. 
rost, raust, rdst, roof, roofing, space under the 
roof; prob. orig. the inner framework of a roof 
(as in Sc.); prob., with formative -st, from the 
same root (v hro) as Icel. hrot, a roof, rot, tho 
inner part of the roof of a house where fish are 
hung up to dry, = Norw. rot, a roof, the inner 
part of a roof, a cockloft, = Goth, hrot, a roof. 
The Sc. sense (def. 4) is prob. of Scaiid. origin 
(< Norw. rost, see above).] 1. A pole or perch 
upon which fowls rest at night ; any place upon 
which a bird may perch to rest; also, a locality 
where birds, as pigeons, habitually spend tho 
night. 

Who [the cock] daily rlsoth when the Hun doth rise, 

And when 8ol setteth, then to roott he hies. 

Sylvetter, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 

He clapp'd his wings upon his roott. 

Dryatn, Cook and Fox, 1. 48.^ 



roost 

Thoniandi of whtit gtiUs, gone to their nightly roe^ 
retted on every ledge and cornice of the rock. 

B, Taylor, Northern 'I'ravel, p. 804. 

Theee rtHUtM | of wild plgfHinsj have been known to extend 
for u dlutaiioo of forty rniloa in length and aeveral mllei 
In broiuUh. Stawl. Nai. IV, 2ftl. 

IleiK'o — 2. A teiriponiry abidiri^:- or reHting- 
plaeo. 

No, the world haa u million rmnln for a man, hut only one 
nett. O. W. Iloimen, Autocrat, vl. 

3. Tlio I'owIh whieli o<*(Mj]>y siieli a roost, colleo- 
tivoly. A wmifwhat apedid application of the word 
(like rookery, 2) Im to the toohIh of Home perching birdt, 
which aHHumble In vaHi iiuiiiImth, Imt not Ut l>reed, ninl for 
noolivloiiH pnrpoHe t but w«»uhl not be hh well attained wltlk* 
out ancli congregation. Among e<mMplciiouH Inttancea 
may be noUal tin' riMiHta of tbe paHHeiigei-pIgcim, tome- 
timcK Hcverai iiiIIch in extent, and the winter rooate of 
many IhouKundM of crowH(Hee erou\ 2), which In the breed* 
trig Hoawai am dinperHial It In not generally known that 
the eomnnm robin of the I’niUxJ Sbitca MoniutimeB forms 
Buch rmmtH in Numnn.'r. 

4. Tbo iiiiuT roof of n eoUago, eomposed of 
spurs nMiehiiig from oiio wall to tho otlior; u 
giirrot. Jnmirtom. | Seolcli.J_At roost, rvaittlng; 

hence, in a Htate of ruat or aleep. 

A fox Mpied out a cock at rtHtel upon a tree. 

SirJi. Jj'Mdrange, 

roost • ( rdst), r. [= M J ). rorstrn, roost ; from the 
iioiiii. 1 I, iHtrans. 1. To oeeupy a roost; ]ierch, 
as a bird. 

(> let me, when 'I'liy rtnii my hoiiI hath hid, 

Olet me roeaf and iicstlu there. 

O. Herftert, Tlie 'I’omper. 

So |1J Hoiight a I'oet, rotmled near the Mklca. 

Jturiuf, AddrcKH Hpuken by MIhk Fontenelle. 
Tlie peacock in the broad ash-tree 
Aloft Ih TtHutted for the night. 

Wordtownih, White Doe of KylnUiiie, Iv. 

2 . To stiok or stay upon a resiing-jdaeo; cling 
or adboro to a rest., as a liinpot on a rock. 

Tlie larger number of UiiiiKitH roofd. upon mckH. 

Nature, XXXI. *200. 

II, trautt, I’o s«*t or jK'reh, as a bird on a 
roost: used rolloxivfly. 

I wonder, 

flow that pmfane ncHt <if pcrniciotia l>ir<lH 
Djire nxnd UtomMelven there in the inIdHt ut hh, 

So many gmtd and well-dlBnosed periuiiiH. 

1 1 Impudence ! Hamlolph, SIiimch* J^ookiiig-glasB, i. 1. 

roost**^ (rbst), a. and v. Woo 
roost-cock (rbst'kok), a. A cock; a rooster. 
[Prov. Kng.] 

(ialluB, that gi'cuteHt rooet^ciMik In the rout. 

The Mmui- Trap (l(MKi). (UalliiaeU, iitidcr juirpeuHne.) 

rooster (rbM'U'T), a. 1. Tim inalo of th<' tlomos- 
tk*. bon; a cook, as distiiiguishod from tlio fe- 
inalo <»r lien. fU. H.] 

A huge turkey gobbling In the ron<i. a rmnder crowing 
on the fence, and diicka i|Uackliig in the ditehos. 

S. Judd, Margaret, li. 1. 

2. Any bird lliat roosts; a. perclior. Son /a- 

.WW.VO/VW. 

Almost all birds are rmuttere. 

R. G. White. Words uiul tlioir Uses, p. 182. 

root^ (riit or i*ut ), a. [< MK. rootc, rotv, < Jato 
AH. rot (aeo. pi. rota, occurring in connection 
with burr (see bark'^) in a fragTm»nt printed in 
AS. Ijeechdoms, I. il78), < led. rot = Sw, Norw. 
rot = Dan. rod, a root, tlu^ lower part of a tree, 
a root ill mathomatics; prob. orig. with initial 
fr (led. r, rog. lost imfore r), Jcol. Vrdf = AS. 
*wrot, a collatiTarform of irifrt = OHO. MHG. 
wur:f, (J. iraiv, a plant, = Ootb. waurt^, a root; 
prob. akin to \V. ijwrnddiiK = (MUirii. (truvitm, 
u root, Jj. rdf/wr (\/ rrod), a root, = Hr. 

(y f/Mid), a branch, a root, /V'C« (for *^rpiAyu, 
y root: sec a*or/J, and cf.rofb>, rbhomr. 

See also roof-.] 1 . (o) In hot., a ])arl. of the body 
of a plant whidi, typically, grows downward 
into the soil, fixes the plant, and absorbs nntri- 
ment. A nmt may be either a deHcending nxls erigliiat- 
lag III germination from the lower end of the caul le.le, and 
puraiatliig as a taft-nnit, or one of a group uf such riMitM — In 
cither CBRe called pritnary; fir a hnuich uf such a root, Uie 
ultimate rumillcatioiiB forming rtMitlets or rotd-jibriln; or u 
Blmllar organ develojied from Homo «ither part of tlie plant 
(adventillons), Hometimes with snecial functionB - in the 
latter cases ealled ttecondary. Tiio root dilfers fmin the 
stem in having no iiodiw and liitornodeB, it« bmncheB n)i- 
pearing In no regular order, and, noniially, in giving rise 
ti> no other orgaiiH, though, hr in the poor and poplar, it 
may develop binls and thence Huekora. in mode of growth 
the root is peculiar in elongating only or chlelly atthc ex- 
tremity. and ut the Baiiiu lime in not building upon the 
naked apex, hut in a stratum (the growiiig-iM)lnt)]uBt short 
uf the aiK‘x under the protf.'otioii of a cover or sheath — the 
root-enp (which see). Aside from seoniiiig the plant In 
iMisition, the onlinai^v function of roots is the absorption 
of water with nutiitivc matfeer in solution from the soil, 
or. in the case of afiiiatios, wholly or partly from the water. 
This uftice is performed by ini Dibit Ion thniugh the cell- 
walls of the fresher root-surface, except that of the ex- 
treme tip, the alMorhont surface being greatly increased 
by the production uf root-hairs. (Sec root-hair.) Hoiiy 
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roots, however — ohfsfly the tap-roots of btennlsls— ssrvs 
the speoialpuipose of storing nutriment for a second sss^ 
■on, becoming thus much enlarged, as in the beet and tur- 
nip. Boots of this class must be distinguished from tbe 
rhlsome, bulb, etc., which, though subterranean, are modi- 
fleations of the stem. Numerous plants put forth aSiial 
roots, eventually reaching the soil (haiilan, mangroveX 



J 

Various Form*, of Roots. 


T. Fibrous Roots of /W atinua. v. of /laurut Carota : A*. t«p- 
nM»t: r, r, rootlets, ACrial Roirfsof Ottn'dium litfatum. 4. Tulxjr* 
oiisRofjtsof Antntonf thatu trmJes. s Kool.halts cX Yncca zloriosa 
(highly tniigniftt-d). 

serving hh means of cliiiibing (Ivy, iiolsoii-IvyX or, in the 
case of eplphytett, part fttstenliig the plant to a hough, 
part free In the air, whence they are caimhiu of absorbing 
some moisture. The mots of a purifsitic plant penetrate the 
tissues of the host-plant and draw their iiiitritlvo matter 
from it True roots are confined to flowering plants and 
VMsenlar oryptoganis, therhlxoldM of luuiiy lower plants in 
part taking their place. Hee annual, biennial, perennial. 
See also outs uiuier iry, uMtuftotyledownu, prothallium, 
and rhitotne. 

An oak whose aiitlriiie root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. 

Shak., As you Like it, IL 1. 31. 

(b) Spocifically, an cHculont root, as a boot or 
a carrot. 

But his neat cookery ! he cut our rtMde 
In characters. S/tak., Cymbellne, iv. 2. 40. 

2. That which rosomblcH a root in shape, posi- 
tion, or funotJon; that from which anytiiinf^ 
spring, (a) The part of anything that msenibles the 
root of a plant in manner of growth, or as a source of 
nourishment, support, or origin ; specitlcally, In anat. and 
xoOf., some mut or organ like or likened l4) the root of a 
plant ; the deepest or most fixed poi't of something em- 
nodded in another ; a base, liottoni, or siippiirtlng part : 
teohnically called rtuftx: as, the rmif of a finger-nail or a 
tooth ; the root of a nerve or n hair : often used in the 
plural, though the thing in fact Ih singular : as, to drag 
out a nail hy the roote. 

The oolde blode that was at our Inrdes herte rote 

Full within lusephes sherto & Iny on his ehust. 

Jotieph qf Arimathit* (K. K. T. S.X p. 38. 

Each false (word) 

Be as a cauterising to the root o’ the tongue. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 183. 
Hence - (b) The bottom or lower part of anything ; foun- 
dation. 

Tlier is at the west syde of Itallle, 

Doiiii at the roote of vesuliis the colde, 

A lusty playiie, abundant uf vitallle. 

Chaurer, (Clerk's Tale, L 2. 

The Mount, which was a frame of wood built by Master 
More for a Watch-tower to looke out to 8ea, was hlownc 
up by the roote. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'e Works, IT. 160. 
In the Domdonlel caverns, 

Under the JiooUi of the (K^ean, 

Met the Maitera of the Spell. 

Southey, Thalaba, IL 2. 

(c) The origin or cau^ of anything : source. 

Whan that Aprille with lita shoures sfKit«> 

The droghte of Marche hath peroed to the rtwte. 

Chaueer, Gen. Pn>l. to v. T., 1. 2. 

I’lie love of money is the root of all [all kinds of, R. V.] 
evil. 1 Tlin. vi. 10. 

(d) Tlie basis of anything ; ground ; support. 

The root of his opinion. Shak,, W. T., ii. 3. 80. 

With a courage of unshaken root. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 16. 

(e) III phUol., an elementary notional syllable; tliat part 
of a word which conveys its essential meaning, as dlsttn- 
guished from the formative parts by which this meaning 
is modifled ; an element in a language, whether arrived 
at hy analysis of words or existing unoombined, in which 
no formative element is demonstrable : thus, fnis may be 
regarded as the root of un-(ni-tb*tul-ness. 
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But we must beware of imaiiiiig the figure involved in 
root to the extent of regarding rsoCs thus set upas the ele- 
ments out of which the langnage containing them has 
grown. A given nieCmsy be more modem than oertain or 
than all of the formative element! with which it la com- 
bined. 

Whtiney, Trans. Amer. Fhllol. Ass., XVn., App., p. xx. 

Equity and equal are from the same root; and equity 
litendly means equaliiess. 

li. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 109. 
(/) The first ancestor; an early progenitor. 

Myself should be the root and father 
Of many kings. Shak., Macbeth, ill. 1. 6. 

(g) In math. : (1) The roof of any quantity Is such a quantity 
aiL when multiplied Into Itself a certain number of times, 
will exactly produce that quantity. Thus, 2 Is a root of 4, 
because when multiplied iuto itself it exactly produces 
4. Poteer and root are correlative terms: the power is 
named from the number of the factors employed in the 
multiplication, and the root is named fiom the TOwer. 
IhuB. if a quantity be multiplied once by itself, the pro- 
duct is called Die seeoiuf pnirer, or aquare, and the uoan* 
tity itself the equare root, or second root of the product ; 
If the quantity be multiplied twice by itself, wo obtain 
the third ptmer, or enbe, and the quantity ia the cube 
root or third root; and so on. The ebaratster marking 
a root is ^ (a modification of r for tauix, which has 
been used probably since the middle of the sixteenth 
century), and the particular root is indicated by placing 
above tlie sign the iiguru which exprenius the number 
of the root, which figure is called the wde» of the root 
Thus, ^1(1 Indicates the fourth root of 16 (that is, 2X and 
>^4 the Bfiuare root of 4 (that is, 2)—^ the Index in the case 
of the Sfiuare root being usually omitted. The same is the 
case with algebraic quantities, as f(a^ H 3a-'6-| Sob^-fb^*) 
ss a ( b. See power i, index, inwdvHon, evolution. (2) The 
root of an equation Is a quantity which, substitutea fer 
the unknown qiiuiitlty, satisfies the etjuation ; thus, 2+^2 
is a rcKit of the ^iiuatlon x'-' 6a;’' -F ca: — 2 ~ 0 ; for 

(2-| |/2) '« 20 H 14 1/2 

- - 6(2 t v^2)« = - 30 — *20 ^^*2 
I ^2+V^i!) - 12 f 

-2 2, 

the sum of which is 0. Another root of the same equation is 
obviously 1 ; and the third riNit will be found to he 2— y2. 
(A) in rnuMc: (1) With reference to a compound tone or a 
series of harmonics, the fundamental, generator, or ground 
tone. (2) With reference to a chord, the fiindauieiit^ tone 
— that is, the tone from whose hamionics the tones of the 
chord ore selected, or the tone on which they ui'e conceived 
to he built up. ThiHiiists ai‘e not agreed as to what consti- 
tutes a root of a chord, or whether a ehonl may have two 
roots ; and in many cases the term is used merely to des- 
ignate the lowest tone of a chord when arranged in its 
simplest or normal position. ({) In chtmi., the earliest 
time at which an event can take place, as a movable feast ; 
also, the time at which any progressive change begins. 
(J) In aetrol., the state of things at the beginning of any 
time ; particularly, the figure of the beuvens at the instant 
of birth, Bpeclflcully called the rottl ry nativity, a term also 
applied Uy the horoscope, or ascendant. Chaucer, in the 
passage below, has In mind the Introduction to label's 
ti'oatise on Fdeetlons, where it is stated that elections of 
fortunate times for undertakings are not much to be de- 
pended U|M>n. except in tbe case of kings, who have their 
roote of nativity (that is, in their caac there is no doubt aa 
to the precise aspect of the heavens at the moment of 
birth), which roots strengthen the inferences to be drawn, 
especially (at least so Cliaucer understands the words) In 
the case of a Journey. Wlien the horoscope of birth was 
not known, astrologers wore accustomed to determine 
ehKJtions chiefly by the place and phase of the moon, 
whose Influence was, however, considered dehlle. Itap- 
ptMirs that in the case of the lady of the story, the moon 
was Impedlted in the rw>t of fMtivUy (see Almansor, Prop. 
36 : "Cum in radiee nativltatls linpedietur luna," etc.), and 
Mars, a planet most unfavorable to Joumeya was at axir, 
or lord of the ascendant, at her birth, and was in the 
fourth, or darkest, house; so that the omens of the Jour- 
ney were as gloomy as they well could be. 

Of viage is ther non eleceloiiii, 

Namely to folk of h^ (umdlelouti, 

Not whan a rote Is of a blrthe yknowe? 

Chaueer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 216- 
(k) In hydraul, engin., the end of a weir or dam where 
it Is Joined to the natural hank. E. ll. KnighU 

3. In /lorf., a growing plant with its rool; also^ 
a tuber or bulb. 

Your herb-woman ; she that sets seeds and roote. 

Shedt., Pericles, iv. 6. 08- 

Perhaps the pleasantest of all cries in early spring is that 
of "All a-growing— all a-hlowing,” hoard for &e first 
time In the season. It is that of root-seller, who haa 
stocked his barrow with primroses, violets, and daisies. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 188- 

4. GroHH amount; sum total. HalUwell..^ sMax 
roots. Beedef. 1.— Boar's-pawroot,therhixomeofthe 
male toTn,Aepidium FSlix-mae. — BooijAl root, the root of 
a species of ginger. Xingtber Cosiimimiar.— Buinadnt- 
ioroot. Seel^oufmM;.— Ooiiimiiifiiiniblorodt,arooe 
of an equation equsl to a whole number or fraotion.— Oon- 
JngEtO roots. Aimim^/7ato.---ContiillllltYOfrootS,the 
fact that the values of the roots of an algebraic eqnatlon 
vary continuously with the coeffidents.'- Orltorltm tat 
roots, a rule for deciding whether a solution Is multiple 
or noL how many solutions are imaginary, and the like. 
—Crop sxid root Bee enm.— Crown of a root Bee 
ero«sn.->Oal>OOnbiO root Beecu6oeuM0.-l)omonBtm- 
tlYO root See rfsmonstmlfiw.— DoublO root, In tnusfe, 
two tones assumed as the generatorsof one chord.— Xhltoll 
roots or bulbs, a trade-name of certain ornamental flow- 
ering bnlba^pecially tulips and hyacinths, exported from 
Holland.— Bqaal roots, two or more roote of an equation 
having the aame value. That is, if xy Is such a root the 
equation is not only satisfied by putting xy for x, the un- 
known quantity, but this is also true after the equation 
(with all its terms equated to serq) has been divided by 

Flbrons roots, roou in the form of fihere— the 



ftfidBr forati cf roots oMopt lo far m tttogr ore thfokmed 
far stroDijfa at hoUfaito or far tho oooiUBiititloD of notrl- 
moDi.— Bfarlioa^ lOOl, In 5oC., a root that llaa horl- 
■ontaOly on Um noaiid.~Ln|jMit tooU of a matili; In 
nmta. .8eelafafiC<-]iitin| root of flM aoditoiy norfo, 
tlieroot whlobpaMMon the outer aide of the rettlform tract. 
Alao called if^feHor, or voaterior root; alao aome- 

ttmearodfaeoeMtatia—liiiutOTtllO rooti. limit. 

— Moehoaoail root, a Jalap*iaber of veiy feeble proper- 
tiea, obtained from Meiico, apparently identical with the 
Ipomma Jakipa (/. maerorkSmt) found In the aouthem 
United Statea from South CaroUua to VloHda.— Medial 
root Of the auditory nerre, the root whidi paaaea on 
the Inner aide of the roatlform tract, between the latter 
and the aaoendlng root of the trigeminus. Alao called 
deaOfjMterior, or upper root; aoniottmes radix veeUbutaria. 

— MUiCLUaah-root. same aa beaver-^poMmi.— Primary 
root. See primary, and def. 1, above.— Prlmltlye TOOt, 
a root of an equation or oongruenoe which aatiafloa no 
lower equation that Implies the truth of the former. 
Thus, 9 is a root of the congruence £ri(mod lOXbutnot 
a primitive root, aince It alao satiafles x»z£l (mod 10). 
Per primitive root in various specifle phraaea, see primi- 
fim.-Quatetooulilc root, quadratoquadnitic root. 
See the adjeotivea.— Boot and hranoh. (a) As a whole ; 
wholly; completely. 

He was going and leaving his malison on uh, root and 
branch. I was never so becuraed in all my daya 

C. Jieade, Cloister and Ilearth, xlviii. 


(b) In Eng. hUL, the extremists of the Parliamentary party 
who about 1041 favorod the overthrow of Bpiacopacy; 
alao^ the policy of these extremistH.— Boot Of a Bair, 
the portion contained in the follicle, tlie lower portion 
being the bulb. -Boot of a lung, the placte where the 
bronchi and large vessels enter a lung.— Boot Of an 
eguation. See eouation, and def. 2 (g) (2).— Boot Of 
mttemoM. See biuemem. - Boot Of tno mesentery, 
the Junction of the mesentery with the body-wall.— Boot 
Of the tongue, the iKMterior basal part of the tongue.— 
Beoondary root See def. i (a). Beparation of the 
roots of an equation, the separation of the whole held 
of quantity into such that there shall be only one 
root at most in each part— The root of the matter, 
that which is fundamental or essential. 


But ye should say, Why persecute we him, seeing the 
root qf the nuUter is found In me V Job xix. 28. 

To extract the root. See extrace.— To take root, or 
to etrlke root, (a) To begin itmting in germination 
or (more frequently) as a layer, cutting, or transplanted 
plant. (6) To become fixed ; beoome established. 

If we shall stand still, 

In fear oiir motion will be mock'd or carp’d at, 

We should take root here where we alt. 

Shak., Hon. Vni.. 1. 2. 87. 
Hera etrike thy roola, O heavenly Vine, 

Within our earthly sod. Whmiert Our Master. 

(See also bloodroot, bowman* »-nKd, eanoer-rtMit, eolie-ront, 
mudk-root, orrie-root, raUleenake-roott and makeroot.) 
root! (rttt or riit), v. [= 8w. rota, take root; 
from the noun. Of. roof‘d.] I. intrana. 1. To 
fix the root; strike root; enter the earth, as 
roots. 

In deep grounds the weeds root the deeper. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. To be firmly fixed; bo established. 

There rooted betwixt tliem then such an alfactlon which 
cannot choose but branch now. Shak., W. T., 1. 1. 25. 

If any error chanced ... to cause misapprehensions, 
ho gave them not leave to root and fasten by concealment 

Bp. Fell. 

n. iramt, 1. To fix by the root or as if by 
roots; plant and fix deep in the earth: as, a 
tree roots itself ; a deeply rooted tree. 

The fat weed 

That roote itself in ease on J.«the wharf. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 83. 

2. To plant deeply ; impress deeply and dura- 
bly; used chiefly in the past participle. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rotated sorrow ? 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 41. 

root^ (rfit or rut), o. [Also rout, early mod. E. 
voroot, %orout; < ME. roteu, routen, prop, wroten, < 
AS. wrOtan, root or grub up, as a hog, NFries. 
wretten = MD. D. wroeten = MLG. wrotm, LG. 
wroten, root or grub in the earth, = OHG. ruo:;- 
jan, ruozzan, root up (ef. G. rotten, reuteti, rotten, 
root out), = Icel. rota = 8w. Norw. rota = Dan. 
rode, root, grub up; eonneeted with the noun, 
AS. wrdt ss OPries. *wr6tc, snout, == OHG. dim. 
^ruozil, MHG. rUezel, G. riissel, snout; perhaps 
allied to L. rodere, gnaw, nag, and to radere, 
scratch ; see rodent, rase^, rdze^. The verb is 
commonly associated with the noun roo/i as if 
root up or uproot meant *pull up the roots of,’ 
*pull up by the roots’; out it means rather 
* raise or plow up with the snout,’ and is orig. 
applied to swine.] 1. trans, 1, To dig or bur- 
row in with the snout; turn up with the snout, 
as a swine. 

Alaa he (the boar] nought esteems that face of thine, . . . 
Would root these oeauties as he roote the mesd. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 686. 

2. To tear up or out as if by rooting; eradicate ; 
extirpate; remove or destroy utterly; exter- 
minate: generally with up, out, or away. 
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root-lonBe 


Br tint sli^ dels wsrs ended fully, 

A1 the woofa were roted up snd gon. 

Bom. qf Poffanoy (£. E. T. S.X 1. HIS. 
1 will go root away 

The noisome weeds. Shak., Rich, if., Hi. 4. 87. 

He *s a nmk weed, Sir Thomas, 

And we must wot him out. 

Shak., Hen. MIL, v. 1. 63. 


by the roots; embedded and attached as if 
rooted, as a hair, feather, nail, or tooth, (h) 
Specifically, fixed so by the root as to cease to 
grow, as a tooth: the opposite of rootUss. — 3. 
Rovided with roots. 

rootedly (rfi'ted-li or rfit'ed-li), adr. [< rooted 
+ Deeply; from the heart. 


n. inirans. 1. To turn up the earth with the 
snout, as swine. 

Al swa that wilde swin 
That wroteth 3 eond than groueik. 

Layatnon, 1. 4U9. 

Doo beestea smalo in hit [esrih] to steru hiiU sionde. 

And make hem route aboute, and trede. 

Pattadiue, Uusbondrie (£. E. T. S.X p. 168. 
Tlie kyng that had greic plente 
Off mete and drinko, wlthoulone le, 

Long he may dyge and wriite. 

Or he have nys fyll of the lotc. 

MSAahmdem. (UaUiweU.) 
Thou elvish-mark'd, abortive, rtMtinff hog ! 

iShnlr., Rich. 111., i..T 228. 
2t. To push with the snout. 

Helphyns knowe by smello vf a deed mtm that is in tb(« 
sec cte euer of Delphyns kynde, and yf the dccii hath etc 
therof ho etyth hym anone, and yf he dyde not he kepyth 
and defeiidyth hyin fro etyiigo and bytyiigt^ of other flssne, 
and showy^ hym and bryngyth him to the clyffe with his 
own urotynge. 

Glaniril, He Propr. Rerum, XIII. xxvi. 4(k) (Oath. Ang. ,p. 426). 
root** (rttt), w. Aformofrw/l. Hafliirvll. [Piov. 
Eng.] 

root^ (rtit), V, A dialectal form of rot. 
rootage^ (rd'tnj or rht'iij), n. [< rool^ + -otn.} 
The act of sinking root ; the growth or fixture 
of roots; the hold obtained by means of n roof 
or roots. [Rare.] 

Ours is. scarcclv less than the British |governinetit|, a 
living and fecund system. It does not. indeed, lind its 
rootage so widely in the hidden soil of unwritten law ; its 
taivruot at least is the Constitution. 

B'. t 'ong. (iov., i. 

rootage- (rb'tTi^r rfit'aj), w. [< roof- + ‘Oijr.] 
Ex tir nation . ‘ UalUwelf. 
root-alcoliol (rdt'aPko-hol), n. Sec alrohot, 1. 
root-bamacl6(r5t'bar^na-kl), n. A root-headeil 
cirripod. See Khizoce}thala. 
root-oeer (rOt'ber), n. A drink containing f he 
extracted juices of various roots, as of dock, 
dandelion, sarsaparilla, and saHsatriis. 

No less than live persons, during the fortm(X)n, Inquired 
for ginger-beer, or roobbeer, or any drink of a similar brew- 
age. Uawt/wme, Seven Gables, Hi. 

root-borer (rdt'bor^^r), v. An insect wliich 
perforates tho roots of plants: as, the clovtu* 
root-borer, Hylesinus trifolH. 
root-bound (rdt' bound), a. Fixed to the eartJi 
by roots; flnnly fixed, as if by the root; im- 
movable. 

And you a stHtiic, or, as Dapline was, 
Boot^bouml, Uiat tied Apollo. 

Milton, (!<»iniis, 1. (132. 

root-breaker (rdt'bra^k^r), n. A uiacdiiiie for 
breaking potatoes, turnips, carrots, or other raw 
roots into small or moderate-si z(m 1 pieci»s, in or- 
der to prepare them as food for caf.tle or horses. 
root-bmlBer (r0t'br0^z6r), w. Kamo as root- 
breaker. 

root-built (rftt'bilt), a. Built of roots. 

Philosophy requires 

No lavish cost; to crown Ita utmost prayer 
Suffice the root-buUl fell, the simple fleece, 

The juicy viand, and the crystal stream. 

Shenetone, Economy, i. 

root-cap (rOt'kap), it. A cap-like layer of ])nr- 
eiichymatous cells which cmm urs at the tip of 
growing roots, it miw l»e several or many or only two 
or throe layers of cells tiuck, the ccIIm ctmi|MJstng It being 
older, firmer, and in part effete, and aeivliig to protect the 
active growing-point, which is imniediutely behind it. 

At the very end of tho radicle they [the cellsj are rela- 
tively large, and form a sort of cap like eoverlng (root-cap) 
tor the smaller colls lying dirt*etly buck (the gn>wing 
pointX Goodalc, Physiol. Bot., p. 1U3. 

root-cellar (rOt'scKgr), n. A cellar or part of 
a cellar set apart foir the storage of roots or tu- 
bers, as potatoes. Compare rtmt-honsc, 2. 
root-crop (riJt'krop), n. A crtip of plants with 
esculent roots, especially of plants naviiig sin- 
gle roots, as turnips, beets, or cnm>ls. 
root-digger (r5tMig^<»r), w. In (tifri., a form of 
tongswith curved jaws for raising carrots and 
boots from tho ground. 

root-eater (rOt'e^t^r), w. A rhizophagous mar- 
supial ; a member of the Rhizojthaga ; any root- 
eating animal. 

root-eating (rOt 'eating), a. Feeding habitually 
upon roots; rhizophagous. 
rooted (rO'ted or riit'ed), a. [< root^ 4* -etpt.’i 
1. Fixed by a root or roots; firmly planted or 
embedded. — 2. In zodl. and anat . : (a) Fixed 


They all do hate him 

As rootedly MB 1. Shak., Tempest, Hi. 2. 103. 

rootedneBB (rO'ted-nes or riit'ed-nos), «. [< 
rooted + -ness,'] The state or ccuiditiou «>f be- 
ing rooted. 

rooter 1 (rB't*>r or nU/^r), u. [< root^ -f -erL] 
A plant (or, figuratively, some other thing, or 
a person) which takes root. 

They w<]uire dividing and planting on fresh soil fre- 
quoiitly, huiiig strong rootere. The FUid, LX VII. 338. 

rooter^ (rb'tt'T or rut'br), n, [< roof*- 4- -^rL] 
One who or tlmt which roots or roots up, or 
iCMirs up l)y (lie roots; one who eradicates or 
destroys. 

The sti'ongest champion of the Pagan gods, 

And wofer out of (Christians. 

Maetinger, Virgin-Martyr, i. 1. 

rootery (r<i't(*r-i or rut'er-i), w.; pi. rooteries 
(-iz). [< root^ 4* -<T//, J A mound or pih^ fonned 
with the roots of trees, in which plants are set 
as in a rockery. Jnip. Dirt. 
rootfast (rdt' fast), a. [< ME. rotfrst (ss Icel. 

rbtfastr ) ; < rooD 4- fasD.] Firmly rooted, 
root-fibril (I*<>t 'ti*hrll), n. Ono of tlu^ fine ulti- 
mate divisions of a iHiot ; a rootlet; less prop- 
erly, same as root-huir. 

rooi-footed (rttlMOt'^cd), a. Provided with 
pseudopodia. H('4» psvndopodhm and rhizopod. 
root-forceps (ri)t'f(')r'He|)H), n. In dentistry, a 
Ibrceps for extracting roots of teeth, 
root-form (rot'fdrm )» n. A form assiimiMl by an 
ins(‘ct wh(‘n radicicoloiis or living on roots, if 
tlilb'reiit from some other form of the same in- 
sect : thus, the grape-vine jwhI, Phyltojera ras- 
tnirir, is most destructive in its rool-J'ortn. 
root-grafting (rdt'gnif^ting), n. In //erf. , the 
process of grafting scions dinadly on a small 
part of the root of some api>ropi‘iide stoek, the 
grafted root being then potted, 
root-hair (rdt'har)» b. A delicate filament de- 
v(do|H‘d from a singh* cell (thus distinguished 
from a root-fibril) on the epidennis of the 
young ])artH of a root; a unictdlular triehorae 
borne on a. root . The offltjc of n>ot-halra I* absorption, 
and they are often so nuuiei'ous us greatly to enlarge the 
abMorbent capacity of tbe nxit. Ah the Murface ripens, they 
shrivel and illHUppcar. See out under root. 
root-headed (rfit/ hedged), a. Fixed as if rooted 
by the head; having a lu^ad like roots; rhizo' 
ei^phalons: us, the m/f-Amdcf/eimpcsIs, 
root-house (rtH/iions), I/. 1. A rustic house or 
]odg(^ built ornameutally of roots. 

W inding fui'wai'd down t he valley, you pusH beside a small 
rofd-hfnue, where on a tablet are tlieiu^ limn. 

Sherudone, Works (e<l. 1791 X 11. 289. 

2. A house for storing u]) or depositing pota- 
toes, turnips, (?arrotR, eahbages, or other roots 
or tops, for tli(' winl.(*r fee<l of (uitth^. 
root-knot (rfit'not), w. A knot or excrescence 
of a root; specifically, an abnormal irregular 
growth of the subcortical layer of tissue of roots 
and underground stems of various jdaiits, 
shrubs, and trees, resulting from the attack of 
a neinatoid worm, as a specii's of AvffniUnHdir. 
rootle (rtt'tl), r. f. ; pn^. and ]ip. rootted, ppr. 
roottimj. [hVc^ci. of roo/2.] To root up, as swine. 
HalHwelt. [Prov. Eng.] 
root-leaf (rfit'lcf), w. A radical leaf. See radi- 
ral leaves, under radical. 
rootless (rdt'- or rfit'les), a. [< rooO + -less.] 

1, Having no root. 

But by a long continuance, a utronge depe roted habltte, 
not lyke a roatelee tree, icante vp an end in a loie heape 
of light sand, that wil with a blast or two be bloweii down. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 130. 

2. In zodl., having a jM^rsistently op(*n jiiilp-cav- 
ity and growing piTtmiiinlly, as the incisor teeth 
of rodents, arnlUH; molar teeth of many of these 
animals ; not rooted so as to stop growing. See 
Hodentia. 

rootlet (rfit'- or riit'let),w. {<. rnoD A- -let,] A 
little root; a radicle; a root-fibril : specifically 
applied to the fine roots ]mt forth by certain 
plants, by which they cling to their supports, 
as in Rhus Toxicodendron. 

The tree whose rocMeie drink of every* river. 

Kingdey, Saint’s Tragedy, v. 2. 

root-loop (rfit'lfip), 71, All arch or bow in a root, 
standing out of the ground, 
root-louse (rOt'lous), n. One of a number of 
rsdicicolouB or root-feeding plant-lice of the 



root>loiiie 

family Aphidi^m, and usually of the subfamily 
PemphimnsB, Tb« grape-vine root-lnuie is an example. 
(Hee PhywMBtira.) The root-louse of the apple Is 



of lilt Ai»|>If iS(ht*onruya Innifffra), 
n, uppIC'riMit, swi-Ilii<t'*. t.inst«l hy lire; witi|;lu&h hteiii- 

mother, nr hr\t i:''«Hr.ili<'ii ; < . wmi;e:«f .ik>uii1c. fciiinle. ( I .Ine 

nn«l crow, show iiiitiir.il m/cs, 

neitra tipiwirontly imllgonous to Amerleay but 

now orcunliiK in Kiii‘o]M>. .New Zealand, and Australia, 
where It in known us Die American Might. 11 passes the 
winter iiini<‘r ground in tlie wingless eondltlun, and also 
fis n winter egg on the trunk. It spreads hy means of an 
ortcMsional generation of winged againie females. It has 
an aliove-groiind siinimur form whie.h is furnished with 
a floeeiileiit exeretioii of whiUt wax. 

rootrinoutllBd (rot'inoutlii), ft. In rooV., rhi- 

ZOHiottlOllH. 

root-parasite n. A plant whioli 

jfrnwM upon the root of aiiotlier x>lant, an plunlH 
fif tho ofilor ih'obanehacA'Wj or broorn-rapes. 
root-pressure (nit'prosh ’'ur), w. In hot,, a 
hydroHtiitif prosHure oxortou in plautn, whieh 
inanifoHtM iimdf by cauHiiLjyc, (?Hpocially in the 
Bprinif, a iiioro or Johh copiouH liow of watery 
fluid from tlio cut Hurface of a nart of the utem 
which iH directly coimeetod witn ihti rooi . This 
flow of sap is the so-oallcd “bleeding "of plants, and is 
found to iHs the result of the uhsorlHint activity of the 
root-hairs. 

In a vine, for example, before its leaves have grown in 
the spring, this pnieess, called root-jtmsinire, causes a rapid 
ascent of fluid (sup) absorbed from Uie soil. 

Huxley and Marlin, Klemeiitary Diology, p. 400. 

root-pulper (WU/puPp(‘r), n, A mill for primi- 
iiif? rootH or rodiicing them to pulp for induH- 
trial UHOK or for prepariuj? them an food for 
farm-Htoek. AIho called root-ffrindtry rooUnhred- 
dory ami rooUrmp, 

root-sheath (rflt^Bhoth), v, Tlic Hheath of tho 
root of a hair or feather, an invert of opidcrmls 
liniiikc the follicle in which a hair or feather 
^crowH. Sof^ Hocond cut under hair. 
rootetoc^ (rflt^Htok), V. 1. In hot.y name an 
rhizomv , — 2. Tho original ground or cause of 
anything^ ; a root. 

I'ho Egyptians being really the oldest eivilixed people 
that we certainly know, and therefore, If languages liave 
one origin, likely to bo near its rwit^jtck. 

Daweon, Origin of the World, p. 272. 

3. In zoo/.y a corinus, an of a zoflphyte; a rhi- 
zocauluR. 

root-tree (rOt'tro), w. An aHpoct of a geomet- 
rical tree in which it is roganJod ub Bpringiiig 
from a given knot. 

root-vole ( rbt' vol ), n . A vole or meadow-mouse 
of Siberia, Arvicota (econoniuny which feeds, on 
roots like otheu* aniriiulB of its kind, 
rooty (rd'ti (»r rht'i), a. [Also dial, rutty; < 
roort + -j/l.] 1. Abounding in roots; contain- 
ing many roots: as, rooty ground. 

Along the shuare of slluer streaming Themmes, 

Whose ruHy Baiieke, the which his Rluer hemmes. 

iS'peitser, J*t*otlialamioii (ed. UitHuirt). 
Vet an a syluano hill 

Thrusts back a torrent that hath kepi a narrow chaiinell 
stUl, . . . 

Nor can fit) with all the oonfluence break through his rooty 
aides. Chapman, lliail, xvll. 

2. Hank, as grass. UaUiwvU, [Prov. Kng.] 
root-zone (rht'zdn), n. A region of the spinal 
coni traversed by or immediately adjacent to 

the roots of the spinal mnwes Poflterior root- 

lonfl. the postero-oxtemal column of the spinal cord, es. 
peoiaily its lateral portiona 

rooye-bok (rd'ye-bok), b. [< D. rnoijr-hol. < 
rooijeuy regulat<\ onler (< fooiy regular order, 
rule), + hok = E. />wcAl.] The African pallah, 
J*]pyrrro.H melampus: so called by the Dutch 
colonists from its liabit of walking in single 
file. See cut under 

ropt, b. [Also ropv (in pi. ropeu); < ME. rop 
(pi. roffjM‘s)y < AS. ropy irreg. roftp (i. o. rop), 
also hrop, an iiitestitie, the colon, = Ml), ropy 
iiitostiiie.] An intestine: commonly in tne 
plural. 

His talowe also servytlio for plaatyrs mo than one ; 

For harpv stryngis his Hopyt scniythe Ichoone. 

Political Pocmt, etc. (ed. Kami vail), p. 17. 
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ropalic, a. See rkt^lie. 
rope^ (r6p), n. [< MB. rojf, roof;, ropo, rape, < 
AS. rdp, a rope, as OFries. rap (m silrap), cord, 
= D. reqp, also roop ss MLG. repy reap ss OHG. 
MIIG. roy’, a cord, string, circular band, fetter, 
circle, O. reify ring, a rope, circular band, cir- 
cle, wlieel, hoop, ferrule, = Icel. reip = Sw. 
rep = Dan. reby a rope, = Goth. raipSy a string 
(in comp. »kauda^aix)H)y shoe-string: root un- 
certain. The wonl ropv exists disguised in the 
second element of stirrup.'] 1. A cord of con- 
siderable thickness; technically, a cord over 
one inch in circumferetice. Kopes are usually 
made of hemp, luanila, flax, cotton, ctilr, or other vege- 
table flber, or of iron, stoel, or other motallio wire. A 
hempen rope is comiMsed of a certain number of yams 
or threads, which are first spun or twisted into strands, 
and the fluished ropes have special names according to 
the number and anmigetiient of the strands, and the va- 
rious sixes arc Indicated by the cin:iitiifereiice in inches. 
The ropes In ordiimry use on Ixmrd a vessel arc composed 
of three strands, laid right diatidcd, or, ns it Is called 
(though this is not correct flir soiitliern latitudes), “with 
the Bun.“ Occasionally a piece of laigo rope will bo found 
laid up In four strands, also with the sun. This is gen- 
erally used for standing rigging, tacks, sheets, etc., and is 
sotnetiines called ehroudXaid. In nautical language a 
rope is usually called a liiui. 

Furste to murte | broke] inony ngt A- tho mast after. 

AUiUratice Poeme (ed. Morris), lii. 150. 

If they bind me fast with new ropen that never were oc- 
cupied, tiien shall 1 he weak. Judges xvl. 11. 

2. A row or string consisting of a number of 
things uuitiMl so as to form a cord more or less 
thick: as, a rojfv <if onions; a ropv of pearls. 

Car. . . . Let’s choke him with Welsh parsley [hemp]. 

Never. UwhI friend, be merciful ; choke me with pud- 
dings and a rope of sausages. 

Jiandolph, Ifey for Honesty, iv. 1. 

1'hlB King was at Ohawonock two y cares agoe to trade 
with blaoke pearle, tils worst sort, whereof I had a rope, 
blit they were naught. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'* Works, I. 88. 

What lady 

I* the primitive times wora nwe« of i>earl or rubles? 

Jasper Maync, (.Uty Match, 11. 2. 

3. Anything glutiiioiiK or gelatinous which is 
drawn out in Tong strings. 

A pickled minnow Is very good, . . . but I oOunt him no 
more than the rope* in beer compared with a loach done 
properly. IL D. Blackmore, Iiorria Hoono, vll. 

4. A local linear measure, twenty feet; in 
Devonshire, a measure of stonework, 20 feet in 
length, 1 foot in height, and J8 inches in thick- 
ness.— Oable-lald ro|HI, a roiHi composed of nine 
strands. It is made by first laying tliu strands into three 
ropes of three strands each, light-haiidcd ; and tlien lay- 
ing the three ropes up together into one, left-handed. 
Thus, cable-laid rope ih like three small common ropes 
laid up into one laivc one. Fonnerly tlie ordinary three- 
stranded right-hand rone was called haioeer-laid, and the 
nine-stranded oaMedaia, and they will be found so distin- 
guished in books ; but among seataring men now the terms 
haumr-laid and oaMedaid ore applied indiscriminately 
to nine-stranded rope, and the three-stranded, being the 
usual kind of rope, lias no particular name, or is called 
right Jtand rope. See out under ca(ile-fauf.— Oat-UocdC 
rope. See eat'Mook.— Glue-rope, a rope fastened to the 
clue of a course and used as a temporary tack or sheet.— 
Hat rope, a rope the stramis of which arc not twist- 
ed, hut plaited together.— Hawier-rope, haweer-lald 
rope, see eabledaid mps.— Holy ropet. See holy.— la 
the rope, in the original twist or braid as delivered by 
tho factory : said of iiorsohair used in upholstery, and of 
similar fibers which are put up in this form.- Laid rope, 
a rope that is twisted in strands. Sec eahte-laid rope.- 
Left-hand rope, rope which is laid up and twisted from 
right to left, or “against the sun," os it is termed (see 
dof. 1). Also callea backhanded rope, water-laid rope,— 
LockM-Wlre rope, wire rope having the outer layer or 
layers of wires so mode that they interlock each other. 
It is intended to prevent broken wires from springing out 
of place : the adjoining wires are siippiised to hold Uiem 
down.— Manila rope, rope made from Manila hemp. See 
manila, 2.- On or upon the high ropes, (a) Elated ; in 
high spirits, (d) Haughty ; arrogant. 

He is one day humble, and the next day on the high 
ropes. Swift, Journal to Stella, xxxvi. 

Plain-laid rope, rt^po made by twisting three strands to- 
gether right-handed, or from left to right— Right-hand 
rope, the three-stranded rope ordinarily used, which gen- 
erally bears this name: It is laid “with the sun ^'(see def.l). 
See eable-laid rope, al>ore.— Rope bridge. See bridMi. 

Rope drivlng-goar. see pear.- Ro^ ladder, a lad- 
der made by connecting two long pieces of rope at regular 
intervals by shorter pieces, or by rounds of wood or metal. 
— Rope Of sand, proverbially, a feolde union or tic; a 
band easily broken.— RopO'S Olid, tlie end of a rope ; a 
short piece of rope, often used aa an Instmmentof punish- 
ment 

Buy a rope's end ; that will 1 bestow 
Among my wife and her confederates 
For looking me out of my doors by diw. 

Shak., 0. of £., iv. 1. 16. 
Shroud-laid rope, rope made by laying four strands to- 
gether right-handea : it takes its name from the use to 
whidh it is frequently applied. All foor-stranded rope is 
made with a central strand called a heart, which aaslsts 
in keeping the others in place.— Straw ropo, a rope 
made of straw twisted. It is used to secure the thatch of 
corn-ricks and -stacka, and also the thatch of poor oot- 
tnges.— Taportd rope, rope made larger at one end than 


Nse-duww 

the other, used whoe there is oonsUttible tnvd to the 
rope, and where much strain is brought on only one and, 
snob ss the fore- and moln-teoks end -sheeta— TO btefe 
a ropt. seehaefet.— Tobo atthOMidororMiopi, 
to have exhausted one's powers or resonroea— To OOP a 
ropa Beemi.— TOfl¥oaperMiiropo,toiethimgo 
on without check, usual^ to his own doeat or ininiy.— 
To know tho ropea Bee tnewi^TO ligr, ororiiaiil, 
point a rope. Seethe verba- Moo-lnJa rope, rope 
made from yarns that have already been used In othw 
ropea— Whito rope, rope not saturated with tar; un- 
tarred rope.— Wire rope, e oolleotion of wiree of lion, 
steel, etc., twisted, or (Im usually) bound together so as 
to act in unison in resisting a strain. They are exten- 
sively used in raising and lowering apparatus In ooal- 
mlnes, as standing rig^ng for shipa m snbstltntes for 
chains In suspension-bridges, for telegrapb-oables, eto. 
rope^ (i*6p), V . ; pret. and pp. roped, ppr. fop- 
iug, [< ropery n. J I, intrans. To be drawn out 
or extended into a filament or thread by means 
of any glutinous or adhesive elomeut. 

Their poor jades 
Lob down their hoada • • . 

The gum dov/n-roping from their pale-dead eyes. 

Shak., Heii. V., iv. 2. 4S. 

U. trans. 1. To draw or as by a rope; 
tie up or fasten together with a rope or ropes: 
as, to r<^v a bale oF goods; speeifieally, to con- 
nect by means of ropes fastened to the body, 
for safety in mountain-climbing : as, the ^ides 
insisted that tho party should be rm>ed. — 2. 
To pull or curb in ; restrain, as a rider his horse, 
to prevent him from winning a race; pull: a 
not uncommon trick on tho turf. 

The bold yeomen, in full confidence that their favonrite 
will not bo roped, back their opinions manfully for crowns. 

Lawrence, (luy Livingstone, ix. 

3. To catch with a noosed ropo; lasso. 
[Western U. H.] 

• Californians use tho Spanish word “lasso,” which has 
with ns been entirely dropped, no plainsman with preten- 
sions to the title thinking of any word but vm either as 
noun or verb. T. BooeeveU, The (Century, XXXV. 606. 

4. To tetht*r, as a horse. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 6. To inclose or mark off with a rope: 
as, a space in front of tbt) pictures was roj)ed 
off to prevent injury to them; a circle was 
rojr;e?d out for the games. — 6. To sew a bolt-rope 
on, as on a sail or an awiiing._To rope In, to secure 
for some business, social, or other enterpnse : frequently 
with the idea of entanglement or disadvantage : as, I was 
roped in fur tills excurrion before 1 knew it. [Slang, U. 8. ] 

rope'^t, r. atid n, A Middle English form of roop, 
rope**t, n. See rop. 

rope^ (rop)» [Oligin obscure.] A dwarf. 
Malliwell. [l*rov. Eng.] 
rope-band (rdp' band ), n. A small piece of two- 
or three-yam spun-yam or marline, used to 
confine the head of a sail to the yard or gaff. 
Also roband. Dana. 

ropebark (rop'biirk), V. The shrub leather- 
wood, Dirca palustris. See cut under leather- 
wood. 

rope-clamp (rop'klamp), n. 1. A device con- 
sisting of a pair of clamping-jaws carrying a 
ring and hook, used for securing or attaching 



Rope-clamp. 

The clainplnx-Jawi are formed liy two half-tubea A, S, made with 
teeth on their inner facen to hold the rope and prevent it from iilipping 
out An Inclined groove is cut in the ends of the clamping-jaws to 
receive a wedge A which is Ibimetl on the end of the screw-threaded 
stem, on which is n niit / 73 . resting against a wodier. /T is a swivel- 
ring on the end of the stem : F, a hook on the ring for attachment, 
'rhe wedge is tightened by turning the nut Dt. 

the end of a c.ord, as a round lathe-belt or a rail- 
road-car signal-cord .-*2. A device by which a 
rope can be compressed to check its motion. E. 
B: Knight. 

rope-clutch (rdp'kluch), II. A device for grasp- 
ing and holding a rope, it nsaally oonitsts of a pair 
of movable Jaws, or of one fixed and one movable jaw, 
which are made to selxe the rope either automatically or 
by pulling a oord. E. U. Knight 

rope-cord (rdp'kfird), n. In upholstery, an or- 
namental cora of large diameter. 

rope-dancer (rdp'd&n^sdr), n. One who walks, 
dances, or performs acrobatic feats on a rope 
extended at a considerable height above tne 
floor or ground; a funambulist. Also rope- 
walker. 

A daring rope-dancer, whom they expect to fsU every 
moment Addison, Guardian, No. 116. 

Terence, in the prologue to Heoyra, complains tbst the 
attention of the public was drawn from hii play by the 
exhibitions of a nme-dancer. 

StnOt Sports and Pastimes, p. SOI. 
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rope- dancing (rdp^dAn'iing), a. The aet or In mooA., a drum on which 

profesiion of a rope-dancer. AthmUknoi. to wind a rope. 

. . ^ method of ropa-ninncr (rdp'rnn^^r), n. See the quotation. 

I WM whit ii called rogM-nmn^r on la neat a lltUe tip- 
pliig*engioe aa you need to aee. A rope-runner U pretty 
much the aame aa a breakman on a (pMHla-traln-- that la, 
be haa to aee to ooupllnff and uneoiiplinfr Uie wagona that 
ran with bla engine, and to drive the engine at a pinch. 
Att th§ Ymt Jiotmd, quoted in N. Y. Evening Poet, April 

in\ 1880. 


rope-drilling (rf^'dril'i^), n. 
drilling or ooring holes, in which a rc^ or 
cable IS used, for any purpose conneotedTwith 
prospecting or mining, or more especially for 
obtaining petroleum . The rope forma the connection 
between the drilling-toola proper (aee eabU4ooU) and the 
walking-beam, whldi, driven by a ateam-engine, givea the 


reciprocating inotiona to the drilltng-toola. Plicae are low- 
ered aa the hole deepena by letting out the ao*cal1od **tem' 

per-aorew," and they are rotated oonatantly bgr the driller . 

by moana of a abort lever. The lara, by meana of the vl- whoro rones are mAde. 
brationa communicated through the tope, ahow the driller maw. 

IlMo caUed cadle-drOUnff. 


"tern* ropery (r6^Ar-i), pi. roperies (-iz). [< ropc^ 
driller -f In def. 2, cf. roper, 3.J 1. A place 


In Riley's Vemoriala of London fan. 1810 }, . . . where 
mention ia alao made of a roperie or rope-wulk, Mltuate in 
the pariah of AUhallowa* the Great, Thamea Street. 

Piert Plowman (ed. Skeat), Notea, p. 01. 


how the toula are working. 

rope-end (rdp'ciMl), v. t. Same as rope^s^end. 

The roof all frayed with cobwelM, and the comers auch 
aa, in the navy, we ahould have been rope-ondod ftir. 

R. J>. Bkukmam, Maid of Sker, vL 

rope-graSB (rop'gras), ». See Uesiio. 

rope-nonse (rop'hous), n. lu saU-fmnuf.. an 
evaporating-house, it la a abed with open aidea for 
free oirculation of air, and with a number of ropes de- 
pending from the roof, to each of which leads a conduit: rope'S-eud (rops'end), V. t. [< rope\s tmr/.] To 

ttirojigh tbia flows brine from a r^rvolr. The l^ue punish by beating with a rope’s end. 
trlcklea slowly down the ropes, and the evaporation of the -I,- /» ou 

water leaves uiHMi them a SoiiHiit of sail. roJpe-SJiaped (rop shapt), d. Same au 

rope-machine (rdp'raj^shon^), a. 1. A machine x / - / a 

for making rope irom yarn, it conslsta eaaentially rope-BOCket (rop sok et), w. Same as rope- 

of a series of bobbina arranged in a frame and made to ro- eiamp, 

volve aa they deliver the yarna to a revolving reel, which rope-BplXiner (rop'spin^Ar), w. One who makes 
oompaots and unites them into the twisted rop^ Eor j.op^»g jn a ropewalk by moans of a revolving 
IB, etc., a traveling ropi^mimhinc is r .f e* 

The opc^ra- 
t revolving 


2t. Knavery; roguery, 

I pray you, sir, what aaucy merchant was this, that was 
so full of his ropery f Shak., K. and J., iL 4. 154. 

Thou art very pleasant, and full of thy ropery. 

Three Ladies qf London. {Xares.) 


large ropes, as cables, etc., a traveling ropo-macninc is 
used, the iKtbldna of yam beinjr made to revolve by a sun- wiieei, 


and'planet motion as' they deliver the 
ing*reel, and the entire mechanism m 
roMwalk as fast aa the cable Is fomied. 
wtneh. 

2. A machine for laying up the stratids of a rope: 
same as laying-michino. — 3. Same as rope-winch. 
rope-maker (rop'ma'k^r), n. One whose occu- 
pation is the making of ropes or cordage, 
rope-making (rop' marking), n. The art or 
business of munufaeturing ropes or oorda^. 
ropent. A Middle English past participle of 
reap. 

rope-pattem (rop'^at^am ), n. An ornamental 
design in which twisted or spiral lines combine ropewi 


leyams tothefonn- rope-Bpinninjf (rop^spin'^ing), M. T 
advancing along Uie tion of twisting ropes by means of a 
compare wheel. 

rope-Btitch (rdp'stich), n. In enihroidery, a ki nd 
of work in which the separate stitches are laid 
diagonally side by side so us to produce thi' ap- 
pearance of a rope or twist, 
rope-trick (rop'trik), w. If. A trick that de- 
serves the halter. 

Why, that's nothing; an he begin once, he'll rail in his 
ropedrieks. Shak., T. of the 8., i. 2. 112. 

2. A juggling trick performed with ropes. 

alk (rdp'wBk), ft. A long low building 



Ktxiui’laufo, time itf ('•etiige IX. 


to form a decorative piitterh, or shod prepared for making ropes, and fur- 

rope-porter (r6p'p6r^t6r), n. A pulley mounted nished with machinery for that iniriioso. 
on a frame, over which the ropes of steam-plows rope-walker (rop'wfi.'kdr), n. Kaine as rope- 
are borne off the ground so as to prevent wear dancer. 

and tear from friction. ropeway (rop'wa), n. Same as rope-rniheay. 

rope-pull (rd^i'pCl), n. In athletics, same as ^peiailways, as thiqrwei^ called, or fur hans^ 


mitting mincraU and kckmIb, scoiii to be ra})iiil> growing in 
■ ” " • * Mwea 

V. AVifnneer, LXVIll. 454. 

pulling at a rope, the contending parties en- .v i i- 

deavoriiig to pull one another over a line In rf^n-wajetny, a 


tu{i of war (whicli see, under tuff). , ^ ^ • 

rO^puUing (rop'p^^ing), The sport of favour, esinsjiaUy for mining ^^posea 


marked on the ground between them. See 
tuy of war, under tug, and also the quotation. 

Thu anclont custom of rope puttiiw is always siricUy 
observed in Ludlow on Shrove Tuesday. At about four 
o'clock ill the afteruooD the rope is given out from the 
town-hall by the Mayor, on whom Uils Important duty by 
right devolves Immediately on tlie rope being let down 
from a window, an indescribable struggle and trial of 


set of three whirlors, actuated by a belt or 
band, each making the same number of tiiriis 
per minute, for simultaneously twisting the 
three yams which are to be laid up intt) a rope. 
By this* arrangement the same twist is given in eui;h of 
the three yarns, which can hardly b»? done by separaG) and 
independent twisting, and the uniformity of twisting se- 
cures a perfectly even rope. 


■trengthcommeiioonlMiwuetithcdoiilxciiiiof thediflereut TOP^WOTk (rop w6rk), w- Decorative work imi- 
wards, which is not cotioludod without an obstinate con- tating tho twisted or spiral form of eordage. 
tontlon. There arc afterwards oidinarles at toe various foPB-yRTli (rop'yttrn ), fi. A yarn composed of 
inns, and pleasure and conviviality are toe order of the ^ . r . 

jlgy UaUiwdl toany nbera, as of hemp, 


day. 

rope-pump (rop'pump), n. A machine for rais- 
ing water, consisting of an endless rope or 
ropes passing over a pulley 6xed at the place 
to which the water is to be raised, and under 
another pulley fixed below the sui^ace of tho 


loostdy twisted, sev- 
eral of which twisted together make a strand. 

Ilie owners of a vessel buy iip incredible quantities of 
old Junk, which toe sailcnvi unlay, and, after drawing ruit 
toe yams, knot them together, and roll them up in balls. 
These rope-yaims are constantly used f«>r various purposes. 

H. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 16. 


water. The upper pulley being turned rapidly by a ropily (r^'pi-li ), [< ropf/ + In a ropy 

winch, motion is given to the rope, and the water rises or viscous manner* ' ’ ' " - 


, .L,- or viscous manner: so as to be capable of being 

drawn o«tlik« a rope. Imp.lA J 

laiy attraction. TOplxieBB (ro'pi-nes), w. [< ropy + -ness.] The 

ropier (r6'p6r), w. [< ME. roj}ere, a rope-maker; state or property of being ropy, or of contain- 
< rope^ 4* -cri.] 1. A rope-maker. ing ropes; stringiness, or capability of being 

Robyn the ropere arose. Piers Plowman (BX v. 886. drawn out in a string or thread without break- 
We will send you snoh things as you write to haue fop glutinous substanceH ; visc.osity ; ad- 

the ropers; and wee would they should make more store hesiveness. 

of small cables and ropea HakluyVs Voyages,!. 907. roping (ro'ping), n. f< rope! -f -ing!.j A col- 

2. One who ropes or cords parcels, bales, and loction of ropes; ropes in general. 

the like.— 3. One who deserves a halter; a Coll all the remainder of toe 

crafty, fellow ; a rogue. Halliwell. {Donee.) Luor, Seamanship, p. 882. 

f Prov. Bi^.] — 4. One who throws the lasso, roping (rO'ping), a. [< ME. ropynge, ropy, via- 
Wostern U. 8,] cous: see rope*, e.j Kopy; viscous. 

T.et us not hang like roping Icicles 
Upon our houses’ tbatcii, whiles a more frosty people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields f 

rope-railway (rop'raKwa), n. A railway on Hen. v.. lU. 6. 28 . 

wnioh the cars are moved by means of ropes roping-noedle (ro ping-nB^'dl), u. A lar^ nee- 
wound upon drums actuated by stationary on- die used in sewing bolt-rope on the edges of 
gines; a cable-railway. Such railways are sails and awning. 

common in mining districts. Also ropeway. roping-pahn (ro^ping-pam), n. Naut., a heavy 
rope-ripe (rdp'ripj, a. Pit for being hanged; palm or piece of leather used in sewing bolt- 
deserving punishment by hanging. [Bare.] rope on the edge of sails. Sec pu/w*, 4. 

Lord, how you roll in your rope-ripe tenna ! TOpilA (ro'pish), u. [< ropcl + -fafcl.] Tend- 

Chapman, May-Day, ill L tO ropmeSB ; ropy. 


rorid 

ropy (fd'pi), a. [Formerly also roapy; < ME. 
ropy; < rope! + ..yl.] i. Besembling a rope or 
cord; coi^-Uke. [Bare.] 

In valii 

Their tax’d and ropy sinews sorely strain 

Heap’d loads to draw. J. BaHlie. 

2. Capable of being drawn into a thread, as a 
glutinous substance; stringy; viscous; tena- 
cious; glutinous; as, ropy wine; ropy lees. 
Wine Is called ropy when it shows a milky or flaky sedi- 
nient and an oily appearance- when poured out. 

Hopy ns ale, . . . Viscusus. Prompt, Parv., p. 486. 

Roquefort cheeBO. See cheese^. 
roquelaure (rok'e-16r), w. [Also roehluy, rocke^ 
toy, rokelay, roeklow, rocolo, roqueUt, rocklier, roc- 
Her; < F. roquclanrc ; 

BO called from the Due 
do Roquela ure. Hence 
rovklny.eta.} A form 
of shtirt. cloak much 
worn in the earlier 
part, of tho eigh- 
tei'iith century. 

Within thu rofptelaure's 

cliiMp thy hands Hr<3 i>eut. 

Uay, 'l'rivla,l, 51. 

It is not tho fli-inest 
hoart (ittid .Toanle, under 
her russet rokelay, had one 
that would not have dis- 
gnieud r«to’H daiiKhier) 
that can most onslly bln 
ailleii to those soft and 
mingled cinotioiiH. 

SntU, lloHi't of Mid- 
iLtithiiin, xlv. 

Scarlet m^oins to have 
biHtn the favourite colour for the roquelaure or cloak, and 
somu ninsi have boon “exceedingly inagiiltlcal,” scarlet 
roekitaos and rodiers, with gold bultoiis uiul loops, being 
advertised as lost 

J. AshUm, Social Life in Reign of Qneen Anne, I. 160. 
roqnelo (rok'e-16), u. Same as nupwlaure. 

She then saw, parading up and down toe hall, a figure 
wrapped round in a dark bliit^ rrtqtirio. 

Mme. irArUay, Camilla, lx. 4. (Dariea) 

roquet^ (ro-ka'), V. 1. [Appar. an arbitrary al- 
teration oi* eroquet, to express a special mean- 
ing.] In the game of eroquet, to cause one’s 
ball to Htrikt» (another ball), entitling the play- 
er to place his own ball beside that he has 
struck and to continue in play, 
roquet^ (ro-ka'), n. [< roquet!, fn the game 
of (TOfiiiei, a stroke by which a player roquets 
another ball. 

roquet'^ (ro'ket), n. [Origin obscure.] A lizard 
of the geniiH Lioe^ephahts, 
roquet-roquet (ro-ka'kro-ka' ), n. In the game 
of croquet, the act. of a i»layer, after roqueting 
a ball, of putting bis own in contact with it 
Hud driving both away by a blow of the mallet 
against his own ball. 

roquet-enroquet (ro-ka'kro-ka'), r. t. [< roqueU 
croquet, n,\ In the game of cro(|uet, to move by 
a ixiquet-croiiuet, as one’s own and another ball, 
roralt (ro'ral), a. [< L. ros (ror-), dew, + -o/,] 
Pertaining to dew, or consisting of dew ; dewy. 

These see her from the dusky plight . . . 

With roral wash redeem her face. 

M. Orun, The Spleen. 

rorationt (ro-ra'sbon), n. [< L. roraUo(n-), a 
falling of dew, < rtiirare, pp. roratus, ^listil dew*, 
< ros (ror-), dew : see ror<4.] A falling of dew. 
Bailey, 17^. 

rore^t, n. A Middle English form of roar. 
roro®t, V, i. [ME. rorett, rooren ; origin obscure ; 
perhajiR a use of rttrei, roar, cry (cf. m>p, cry 
out, auction).] To barter or exchange mer- 
chandise. 

itooryn or chaang 3 me on chaffnre fro a nother. 

PrtmpL J*arv., p. 71, note 4. 

rore* (rdr), n. [< L. ros (ror-), dew. Cf. rorid, 
rory, haney-rore, rosemary.) Dew. Compare 
honey^ore. 

roric (ro'rik), a. [< D. ros (ror-), dew, 4- -»r.] 
Pertaining to or resembling dew ; dewy : spe- 
cifically upplie<l to certain curious figurc^s or 
ap]>earances seen on polished solid surfaces 
aher breathing on them, also to a class of re- 
lated phenomena produced under various con- 
ditions. See eahesion figures, under cohesion. 
Boricrucian (rd-rl-krfi^shi-an), n, and a. [As 
if < D. ros {rtrr-), dew, 4- enu: (cn#r-), a cross.] 
Same as itosierueian : an occasional spelling 
adopted by those who take the implied view of 
tho <lerivation of the wonl. 
roridt (rd'rid), a. [< L. roridtw;, dewy, < ros 
(ror-), dew: see r<>rc3.] Dewy. 

A loose and rorid vapour. 

MarUnoe and Chapman, Hero and Leander, Settiad 



Boridnla 


5228 


fotwy 


Boridllll.(r 9 -rid't^-lj(), n. [NL. (LinnaBus, 1767), 
named from the dewy appearance of the glan- 
dular hairs covering the plant; dim. of L. roW- 
dittf, dewy: see rorid.^ A geuuB of polypeta- 
louH nlauta of the order lyroattrav.tM, the Hundew 
family, it !■ unlike the rent »f the imler in itn tiiree* 
celled ovary> end la further chanustfiiawl hy a five-parted 
calyx, five petala, five atameris, their antherH with thick- 
ened contiQctlvua and dehim;ent by terminal )Mire8 facing 
outward, and by the ovulil three-angled Hcptifragal cai»- 
■ulus, oontalnliiff three large peiidnliMiM Heeds. The 2 
•pecles are natives of the < 'ape of tJood llo])e. Iliey are 
very leafy and glundiilar-huiry nndfi-MhrnhM, Iteorliig nar- 
row entire or iilnnntifld hiaven, circinntely colleil In the 
bud, and rather large red or white two hructnd dowers 
forming a temiiiml roccMne or sj)iki». H. dftUata is a 
■hrubby herb :t feet liigb, with tlw leaves so vImcW that It 
Is hung upUH a tlycatetier in t!upe eountry-limiMus. 

roriferous Cro-ril 'o-niK), «. [< L. rori/rr, dew- 
bringing (> F. rfj'rijm'), < ros {ror-)^ dow, 4* 
fvrrt; = E. hr/tr^.]' (JeiRTat-iiig or producing 
dew, 

rorifluentf (ro-rif'lo-onl), a. f.< L, roH (ror-), 
dew, 4" flowing. (Jf. L. rorifluuSf 

honey-flowing. ] Flowing with dew. 

roiQUal (ror'kwifl), w. f= F. rorqual (NL. Jtor- 
qualtiit): (a) Trob. < Sw. rdrlmih ‘the round- 
heudetl euehalof,’ < rdr (= Dan. mr = lcel.rc//rr 
= (J. ro/ir = D. roer =s Doth, rous), reed, 4* llral 
= E. whalr. ( h ) According to liugge ( Uomania, 
X. 157), < N»)i'W. rvydhr-hmly < (i«td.) rau(lh\ 



Rorqual. 


red, 4- hvalr^ whale.] A fin tier- whale of the go- 
nufl Bala'uoptcra, liaving Hhort flijipern, a dorHal 
flu, and the throat plictttcMl. 'iiierc are several spe- 
cies, and the name is Hoiiiutiines extended to other ceta- 
ceans of the siibfainlly /ialsenopteritue. Home of these 
whales attain great slxc, the common ron(iiaI, D. muiteu- 
hiM, reaching a length of tin or 70 feet, while the blue 
runiual, B. nMwidi or SUtbaldius maximw, is sometiiiies 
HO feet, being thiiH the longest known tiiiimuml. Au- 
dolphl's I'orqual, It. InirealiH, Is ulHUit. r>0 feet long; the 
leaser rorqiinl, B nn^rfUa, HO feet. 'L'bese four are well- 
eatabllshed species In North Atlantic waters, though their 
■ynuriymy has Immi much confusid by the Introduction 
and orosH-iisc of various generic naniea The sulphur- bui- 
toniixl whale of the i*uclflc is a nirtiual, B. ttiUphurea. 

rorulent (n/rO-lont), </. l-** Torulvutus^ full 

of «low, < roH {riir-)f dow : hoo rory.] If. Full 
of dew. — 2. In vntom,, covered witii a kind of 
bloom which may be rubbed off, likt^ that of a 
plum. 

roryf (ro'ri), a. f< rorv^ 4* -i/L Of. rorl<L^ 
,l)owy. ALso roar if. 

On Tilbaiion at drat his foot lie set. 


a calyx of live Ibbaa often alternating with five bn^ 
lota; by a oalyz-tnbe ahaatbed ^ a disk which ba« tto 
dve umform petala and the one or more complete oiituea 
of numerooa atunena : and Iw the uaually aevaral or many 
aeparate carpcla Inaorted at the Imae or throat of the calyx- 
tube, each with a haallar oryentral atyle, and uaually with 
two anatropoua ovnlea which arc peiululona or aacendfng. 
Home yellow- or white-dowered species suggest by their ap- 
pearance the buttercup family, lUtnuncwaeem. but their 
nuiueroua atamena ana pistils arc Inserted on the calyx or 
disk, not on the receptacle. Tlio rose famUy is closely 
allied to the Legwmhimm; but in that order the fifth 
petal, in this the fifth acpal, la neai'est the axis of the 
plant The resemblance is most sti-ongly marked be- 
tween the drupaceous ftomeem and the acacias. The or- 
der passes gradually, through ilic spineas, Into the saxi- 
frage family, hut is distinguished In general by its iii- 
florcHuenoc, its ezalbuminouH seeds, and its commonly 
numerous plstila Its species are properly almut 1,000, 
Uiougli over 1^000 have been enumerated. They are 
classed in 71 genera oompoHing 10 iril»cs {Chrptobalanem, 
Prunese, Bpinefot, QuUlaieHi, Bube/r, VotentiUtue, PvterUue. 
Botese, lieuradem^ and Pometf). 'J'hese arc often gi-oiipcd 
in S subfamilies, J}rupaeese, Pvwactm., and Jlnsaceof prop- 
er. They are natives both of temperate and of tropical 
regions, extending southwai^i principally in the tribes 
CnryaobaianMB and Quittaiete; 4 genera reach Australia, 
4 Hoiith Africa, and 4 or A (dilli. 'i’hc chief home of the 
order, however, ia the north teinimrato xone, whence it 
extends into the extreme north. More than 2A species 
ooeur in Alaska, while the genera Alchfmilla. PoUntUla, 
and especially vrytu, fiimlsh chanuitcilstic arctic plants, 
the last affording the most common plant found ^ the 
Greely orotic expedition, forming beds covering acres in 
the inteiior of tlrliiiiull Land, and tlourlMhing on Ijock- 
wfXMl'B island, latitude 88* 24' N. Tlieoiilcr Includes herbs, 
trees, and shrubs, cither erect or prostrate, rarely climb- 
ing. Their leaves are geiicrHily alternate, cither simple 
or cotii]toiiiid, often with glandtilnr Ufcth, at'companled 
by stipules, these being free or adherent to the petiole, 
which is frequently dilated at the base and gland-bcarlng 
at the aummit Imo flowers arc veiy often showy, cum- 
inonly rod, white, or yellow, but not blut;, of very various 
InfloresceiiGe, either solitary or in racemes, spikes, iiani- 
clos, or cymes. 'Ilie order offers examples of widely dif- 
ferent typos of fruit, as the driiiM.*, ]K)nic. follicle, and 
achene, with many sticcialixed fniitlng-budies, as Uic ruse- 
hip, the fleshy receptacle of the strawberry, and the drupe- 
turn or collection of small drupes found in tlie raspberrv, 
and, with the addition <»f a fleshy ruceptuclc. In the black- 
berry. The true berry and llm eapsule arc, however, but 
seldom pnMluced In this family. Many of the most val- 
ued fruit-trees belong hens ns the apple, pear, plum, 
cherry, peach, ami apricot; and many of the most coin- 
moii <iniamental flowering shrubs of cultivation, for which 
see Bum (the type), Spirsta, Kertia, PhiMnia, Pyrtot, JFVii- 
nuM, etc. ; together with tunny weedy plants, as Ayriino- 
nia, Geum. PutentiUn. 

rosaceoUB (ro-zil'HhiuH), a, [ < L. romceutty made 
of roHOH, < rosOy a rono: hoo msy ^.] 1. In hot, : 

{a) UoMO-like; liavioK a oorolla compoHod of 
Bt'voral wide-spreading roniuliKb petals, willi 
the (daws very short or alrnnst wanting, (h) 
Of or pertaining to the order llomcca*, — 2. In 
sodl.^ of a roHy e.olor: rnM(»-red; rosy; roseate, 
rosal (rd'ziU), a, f< L. ^'rouaiisy of roHt*s (> Sp. 
rosaly rose-bush, = I*g. roual, bed of roses), < 
roHO, arose: see row L] If. Kosy. 


iline coloring nmtten of commeroo ; also, the 
color thus pmuoed. Thu, foohaln Is tha mkhiqIw. 
dimOUcnM udaalain the nitrate (if ronnllliia SUIninil 
wool dipped into aqneouaolntiouof anyof the aalte with- 
draw them from aointlon and become dved at once. Cot- 
ton. on the other hand, doea not withdraw the oolorlbg 
matter, bat mut be flnt treated with a mordant of lome 
animal subetanoe, luch as albumen. Also called ontfiae 
iwf, nmitUy mapgnha aiatofa.~-in|>|ism^ an 

aniline dye giving a mue-vlolet (mlor.---KOSSIlUins-bro 0 . 
Hame as apirU-blut. 

rosaria, n, A plural of rosarium, 

rosarlan (r^zuM-an), w. [< L. rottarimmy a rose- 
garden (sec rosary), 4 -on,] 1 , A cultivator of 
roses; a rose-grower; a rose-fancier. 

The Kev. Beytadds HoIcl Canon of Lincoln, the genial 
pastor and roMrian, who fo’rmnlated the aphoriam that 
*Mie who would grow beantlful roaes in his garden moat 
flrat of all have beautiful rosea in his heart" 

Uofper^B Mag,y LXXVI. 14. 

2. [cop.] A member of the Fmternity of the 
Rosary. 

Another Bumrian recommends a special temporal in- 
tention. BoMfian, \, 378. (ISneye, Diet,) 

rosariam (ro-/.a'ri-um), n , ; pi. roHariums, rosaria 
(-utnz, -a). * [L., a rose-garden : seo rosary,'] A 
rose-garclen. 

1'hc roMtium, must be both (^n and sheltered, a place 
both of sunshine and ahade. Qimrierly Ace., CXLVT 8flU. 

rosaxy (nV'za-ri), n. ; pi. rosaries (-riz). [< ME. 
rosarau < oF. rosarie, later rosairc = Sp. Pg. 
ft. rosarioy a rosary, < ML. rosarium, a garland 
of rosos to crown the image of the Virgin, a 
cluiplet of beads used in prayers in honor of 
tlie Virgin, instituted by St. Dominic, a rosary, 
also a rose-bush, and, as in L., a rose-garden 
(hence used in ML. us a fanciful title for trea- 
tises or anthologies) ; neut. of rosariusy of roses, 
< rosOy a rose; see rowl. In def. 8, < ML. ro- 
sariiiH (sc. iiummns)y a coin so called, < L. ro- 
sari us, adj., as above.] If. A rose-garden. 

This inijotie is eke the rowrrtcs to make 
With sotesL or me may here sedcs sowe. 

PmadiuBy Iliisbondrie (K. K. T. S.), p. 80. 

Is there a Hercules that dare to touch. 

Or enter the Uespciian ruMtioi? 

Maehin, Dumb Knight, iv. 1. 

2f. A roK(*-biisli. 

'Ilie ruddy romry. 

The Boueraync niscmary, 

The praty strawbory. 

SkelUniy Garland of Laurel, 1. 070. 

The sweetest and the fairest blossom that ever budded, 
cither out of the white or red rtjMry. 

]*roeeedinifH against Garnet, etc., sig. D. d. 3 (IQOOX 

[(luitAam.) 

3. A garland of roses ; any garland ; a (^baplet. 

I>ery day propound to yourself a romry or chaplet of 
good works, to present to God at night. 

Jet, Tayktr, Holy Iiyliig. {Latham,) 


Hliook his wings, with rory .May-dews wet. 

Fair/ax, tr. of Tasso's Gmlrrcy of Boulogne, i. 14. 

Rosa (ro'zjl), w. [NL. (Toiirnofort, 1700), < L. 
rosQy a rose: see rowd.] A genus of p(dypeta- 
lous {dants, (Hiinprising all the genuine roses, 
type of the order BosaceiP and sole genus of 
the tribe Jtosem, it is characterised by an urn-sliaiKHl 
oalyx-tubc with ooiiBtrictt5d mouth, bearing five Icaf-llko 
Imbrtcatctl lobes, destitute of the intermediate bractlets 
which arc fre(iuent in rulatitd gciiora, but often furnislMNl 
with similar sinuller leaf like lobes on their sides. It is 
also distinguished by the broad and open corolla of five 
olKwate piftals, niimcroiiH stumens in many rews, and 
many free corpclH each with one pendulous ovule, a ven- 
tral stylo, and a soiiiewhat dilated stigma, and each fortii- 
Ing in fruit n one-soedtNl iKiiiy achene. the wliolc inass of 
aoneiies inclosed in a fleshy fruit ing receptacle, known 
as tlie hip or hep. (See Boeaeeie.) The Huectes are poly- 
morphous and variable, and though (AMI have been enu- 
merated (exclusive of garden varieties), they are believed 
to be reducible to AU or tiA. They inhabit temperate and 
subalpliie. regions tlirough a large part of tlie nuithern 
hemisphere, being limited mmthwura by India, Abyssinia, 
and Mexico, and being lesH iiaiiierous in America than In 
the Old World. B. mnnamumea is said to be found os 
far nortli as rolnt Barrow in Alaska (71* 27'). Ten species 
are native in the northeastern United States, of which 
one. It blanda, extends to iludson'H Bay. Five species 
are found in Great Britain, or, us they arc tMiiiudlmes clan- 
slfled, 2U. They are erect or climbing shrubs, coininonly 
with piickly stems, the leaves smooth, silky, or downy, 
or (In B. rtihiginuM, the sweetbrier) beset with (stpioiis 
minute glands beneath and fragrant The leaves nra al- 
ternate and unequally pinnate, with adherent wing-like 
stipules and serrate leaflets ; in B. herheri/alia, a small 
yellow-flowerud iVrslan species, tiiey are reduced to u 
single leaflet or are i*eplaced wholly by stipules. The 
flowers are large and beautiful, often fragrant made dou- 
ble in cultivation by tlie transformation of pai-t or all of 
the stamens Into petals, and also so occurring rarely in the 
wild state. They are of numerous shoilos of red. white, 
and yellow, and often over 2 inches across, in H, gigatdea, 
of Upper Buniia, reaching 0 inchea Tlie scarlet or crim- 
son fruit is often ornamental and sometimes edible. 8ec 

BosaceSB (ro-za'sf-e), u, pi, [NL. (Jussieu. 

' 17^), fem. pi. of L. rosaceus: see rosaceous.] 
An oMer of polyx>etalou8 plants, of the cohort 
Rosales; the rose family, it is choraoterlxed by 


While thus from forth her rfsuul gate she sent 
Breath form'd in wordi^ the marrow of content. 

Beedotne, T'oems (1(141). {Naree.) 

2. Ill hot,, typified by the order used 

by Lindley in his class name rosal alliance , — 

3. Belonging to the cohort Rosales, 

Rosales (Pv-*fi'les5), n.pl. [NL. (Lindley, 1833), 

pi. of L. *rosalis: see rosal,] A cohort of di- 
cotyledonous plants, of the polypetaloiis series 
CalyeiflorsBy characterized by distinct styles and 
solitary or numerous and separate carpels, not 
united into a synoarpic ovary us in the oth(»r 
cohort's of the series. The leaves are either com- 
pound or simple, and the flowers either regular or irregu- 
lar, but commonly unisexual. It includes u orders, 3 of 
which are small families with ajpendulous apical ovule - 
the Hamamdidem, trees and snrabs, Bruniaeese, heath- 
like shrubs, and Haloragem, chiefly aijuatics ; 1, a small 
family with parietal ovulos—the Droeeraeeie, glandular 
herbs; and the A others, families with ovules ascending 
or afflxud to the central angle— the large orders J^egumi- 
num, Boeaoem, and Saadfragoeese, together with tlin Con- 
naraeeut, tropical trees and shrubs, and the CramUacea, 
fleshy herbs. 

rosalia (r^za'li-tt), w. [< It. rosalia (> F. rosa~ 
lie) : see def.] l" In mueic, a form of melody in 
which a phrase or fl^nire is repeated two or three 
times, each time being transposed a step or lialf- 
step upward. The term is derived from the first 'word 
of aisold Italian song in which such repetition was used. 
It Is sometimes applied to repetitions in which the pro- 
gression is downward or is by longer intervals than a step. 
2. A kind of marmoset, themarikiiia.— 3, leap,] 
[NL.] In entom., a genus of cerambycid beetles. 
SfTville, 1833. 

Rosallna (r5-za-U'nft), n, [NL., < L. rosu. a 
rose : see rowi. j A fossil genus of roany-idmm- 
bered F^aminifera : so named because the cells 
are disposed in a circular or rose-like form. 
roBaniUne (ro-zan'i-lin), n. [< rose^ 4- aniline. 
Hoe rose^nikne.] An organic base (C»oHn| 
NoO), a derivative of aniline, crystallizing in 
wliite needles, capable of uniting with acids 
to form salts, whitih are the well-known rosan- 


4. Hence, an anthology; a book culled from 
various authors, like a garland of flowers: for- 
merly often given as a title to works of such a 
character. — 6. A string of beads carried about 
Ihe person, either for mere pastime, as to oc- 
cupy the Angers, or for I’eckoning, especially in 
numbering the prayers offered up at nxed times 
of tlie day. Mohammedans carry rosaries with them 
for both these purposes, wearing them in the girdle or car- 
rying them in the hand at all hours of the day. 

0. Hpeeifically, in the Rom, Cath, r/i. : (a) A 
series of devotions consisting of a speciflod 
number of aves (that is, salutations to the Vir- 
gin Mary), of paternosters (that is, repetitions 
of the liord’s Prayer), and of glorias (or doxol- 
ogios). 

Our Lady's Psalter ... is now better known as the Bo- 
•ary. Boek, (Church of our Fathers, III. L 820. 

(h) A string of beads of various sizes repre- 
senting the same number of aves, patemosters, 
and glorias respectively, used for marking off 
these prayers. Each bead reoelvM the name of the 
prayer A remosents. The roMijr la divided into deoadi 
of aves, each doc4iil being preoeciad by a paternoster and 
followed by a gloria. The ordinaty rosary, sometimes 
called the Dominioan rotary, oonilsts of fifteen deoadi— 
that is, of one hundred and fifty aves (correspondlnff to 
the number of psalms in the FsalterX fifteen psteroos- 
ters, and fifteen glorias. In this romry each decsd is de- 
voted to the contemplation of a mystery of the life of 
Christ, the first five being Joyful mystenes (such as the 
annunciation and the nattvity), the second five being the 
sorrowful mysteries (soeh as the passion), the third five 
being the glorious mysteries (8u<m as the resnrrection 
and asoenuon). This regular use of the romra of one 
hundred and fifty aves was flnt instituted by St Domi- 
nic (1170-1221X although the devotional use of beads, 
etc., was already fiimllitf. The term rotary also applies 
to a similar instrument of devotion in use among the 
Greeks, Armenians, and other Eastern communions. See 
ehapUtt, 6. 

7. A string of eggs of a batraoliian wound 
about the body or umbs, as of the nurse-frog 
or obstetrical toad, Alytes obstetrieans. See cut 
under Alyte$: R. D. Cope.^B, A counterfeit 
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epin of bMe motel, illog^y Introdnoed into 
England in the rei^ of jBdward 1. it probably 
bore a fone^ rMomblanoe to the diver penny or aterling 
enrrenc at the time, and may have derivwl Ita name from 
hevtag a roee « roaette as part of its reverse typo.— Fee* 
Kootry, a festival celebrated In the Roman 
Catholic Chnrch on the first Sunday In October, in com- 
memoration of the victory of the Christian forces over the 
(i67ix-Pirat«nlty of tho BoMry. ^ 
Roman Catholic order established in the fourteenth or ftf • 
teenth century for the purpose of averting public evils by 
means of prayer to Cod. ^ its nrayers was ascribed the 
victory at Lepanto (see aboveX — &OUXy-PfiM* SeejMoi 
wd rosary-^^.— BoMiy ring. Same as d^oad ring 
(which see, under tUcad), 

rosary-plant (ro'zi^ri-plaut), n. A vine, the 
Indian licorice, Almts precatoriuSf whose seeda 
are known as crabi^-eyeSf rosary-peas^ etc. See 
Ahrii«.~llhxioanroiaxy-|ilant see /ffiynModo. 
rosary-shell (rd'z^ri-Hhel), n. a gaatropod of 
the genus Monoaonta, Bee cut under Mom- 
dontd, 

rosa soils (rd'sk sdMis). [NL., *rose of the 
sun^ L. roga^ rose; solis, gen. of #«!, the sun. 
Cf. rosoUo.] A cordial made with spirits and 
various flavorings, as orange-flower and cinna- 
mon, and formerly much esteemed. 

We abandon all ale. 

And beertliat Is stale, 
ifoM aofir, and damnable hum. 

Fite* /ZecreotioiM (1664X (^ares.) 
Repeating, as the rich cordial trickled forth in a sm<iotli 
oily stream — Right roeu soffs as ever washed mulligrubs 
out of a moody brain I” SooU, Fortunes of Nigel, xxl. 

rosatedf (ro'za-ted), «. [< *n)satc (= F. rosat = 
Sp. Pg. rosado = It. rosato: as + -atri) + 
(browned or adorned with roses. [Hare.] 
He [Cower] appeareth there neither the laureuteil nor 
hederated poet, . . . but only rosoted, having a Chaplet of 
four roses about his head. 

FtdUr, Worthier Yorksliire, III. 42A. 

Bosciemdan, ti. and a. See Rosicrucian, 

XOSCid (ros'id), a, [= Pg. roscido; < L. rosci- 
dus, dewy, < ros (ror-), dew: see rore^^j roridS\ 
Dewy ; containing dew, or consisting of dew. 
These relioks dry suck in the heavenly dew, 

And mmid Manna rains upon her breast 

Dr, U. Morct Inllnity of Worlds, st 100. 


ctmiot be doujcottircd. fiome, however, remain near their 
originala, and vary many can be ref enwd to certain gen- 
end stooka. For practical purposes the roses of culture 


Ayrshl^ musk, many-flowered, and Hanksian stocks 
(see belowX (2) tianlcn roses, non-climbers, hlotnn- 
ing but once In the season; summer or Juno roses. 
Among these are the Scotch roses, derived from the bur- 
net-rose, it tpinotitdma (M, uimpiwUyMia), a low hush 
of tempmte Europe and Asia; the ciimamon- and dam- 
ask-roses ; the Proviiis. huiidred-leavetl, or cabbage rose, 
R. emHfma, among whoso iiiimerous varieties are most 
of the moss-roses ; and the French or red rose, R. Oattiea, 
prolific of variegated and other varieties. Ttieso nre old 
favorites, now giving way to the next class. (3) 1'he so- 
called hybrid perpetuiUs or autumn roses, Itest called rs- 
montanu (sec rvnumtant), as blooming not t>oriiotually, 
but a second time after rest Hie characteristic element 
In this group is from the China or Indian rose, R. indica, 
l^ey are large, hrllliaiit, and hardy, afford the great fancy 
roses of the rusarians, and include such varieties as the 
BarmnePrewM, OensralJaoquefninot, undgiatd-qfbaHleii. 
The Jacqueminot Is toned In Immense quantities for tlie 
market (4) Roses bloorolng continnoiisiy. Here may be 
classed the Rourbonx, originating in a cross i ait ween the 
China and a damask variety, a rather tender race, includ- 
ing the Souvenir de JdaimaUon, a famous stai idanl. M ore 
ixmstaiit bloomers are varieties of the CIiIiim rv>sc known 
impularly as monthly nm». also oalled Renyal result ; tho 
flowers are brilliant and abundant ; the plant multiplies 
readily, and is the best for house culture. Another 
race of perpetuats is the noimtte, derived from the musk- 
and the tea-rose, mostly climbers. I.4i8tly. here iteloiig 
the tea-roses, or tea-soented roses, descended fn>m var. 
wiarota of tlio China rose, a race of numeroiiM and In- 
creasing varieties, most extensively cultivated. The largo 
yellow Mardchal (or Marshal) Nlel, highly laitmlar for 
forcing, is by some classed as a tea-rose, iiy otliers as a 
Noisette. In England roses culled dmuinrdjt are pro- 
duced by budding the desirtHl variety on ilic stock of the 
common dogrose, or of a vigorous variety known as jVa- 
netti; in the Ameiioaii climate most sorts do better on 
their own stock. The rose in culture has nutiicroiis ene- 
mies, as the rose-aphis or greenfly, the rosc-bcctlc, the rose- 
slug, and the rod-spider. The most tm)M>rtiuit economical 
use of the rose is In the manufaeture of attar or oil of 
rfV>os. (8ee atiar and rom-water.) The fictals of the rcil 
or French rose are slightly Mtringoiit and tonic, and arc 
used in various oiflclttu preparations, chiefly as u vehicle 
for stronger tonic astringents. The }>ctal8 of t he cabbage- 
rose are slightly laxative, but arc used chiefly In making 
rose-water. Tho bright-red hip of some wild roses is ornn- 
mental and sometimes edible; that of the dogrose is used 
to make a confection. The rose is a national cmbh'in of 


roscoelite (roH'ko-lit), v, [< Rosme (Prof. 
H. E. Koscoe) + Or. stone.] A rainoral 
of a green color and micaceous structure, in 
compoHltion a silicate of aluminium and ])otas- 
siiim, remarkable for containing nearly 30 per 
cent, of vauadium pentoxid. It has been found 
in (Jalifomia associated with gold, 
rose^ (v6r,)t n. and a, [< MK rosCf roose (pi. 
roses, rosen), < AS. rose (id. roson) =s Ml), row, 
D. roos = OHG. rosa, MHG. rose, G. rose =s Icel. 


England. 

Am tl\e Rooee in Ills Badness is Hichest of floiires. 

De4tru4stimof Trof/(K- K- T. S.), 1. «24. 
Like the red rom on triiiniphuiit brier. 

Shale., M. N. I)., IH. 1. tW. 

2. One of various other planis so namcMl from 
some resemblance to tho true rose. Sec* the 
phrases below. — 3. A knot of ribbon in the 
form of a rose, used as an omamental ti(* of a 
hat-band, garter, shoe, etc. 


ros = 8w. ros = Dan. rose = F. rose sa Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. rosa rs (!)Bulg. rasa = Bu^. Serv. riisha = 
Bohem. s Pol. rosha = Little Knss. rusha 
= Whitt* Buss, ror/m = Buss, ro^c-a =s Lith. rozhe 
Lett., rozc = Hung, rdzsa = Ir. ros = Gael. 
ros = W. rhosyn, pi. rhos, < L. rosa, < Gr. *})oAia 
(not found), jjddov, ASolie Or. (ip66w, a rose, of 
Eastern orimn: cf. Ar. Pers. ward, a rose, 
flower, petal, flowering shrub, Armen, ward, 
a rose. The AS. rose (ME. rose, roose) would 
reg. produce a mod. E. *roose ; the mod. E. rose 
is due partly to the F. form.] 1. w. 1. A 
shrub or the genus Rosa, or its flower, found 
.wild in numerous species, and cultivated from 
remote antiquity, in the wild stale the rose is gen- 
erally single, its corolla consisting of one circle of ronnd- 



Floweiing Bnuicb of Prairie-roK (Rostt utigtra ). 
m, the fralC. 


1th ipraading petoli. Under cultivation the petals com- 
monly multiply at the expense of the stamens, the flower 
thus doubling Into a ousbion-, nest-, or cabbage-shaped 
body, atarttnff with a few natural speolem cultivation 
has obtained, throagh selection and complex Interorosa- 
Ing, many hundred varieties whose parentage frequently 


My heart was at my moiitb 
Till ] hwl viewed his shoes well : for those roee» 

Were big enough to hide a cloven fr>ot. 

D. ,Jumoh. Devil is an Ass, i. 2. 
The heir, with romn In his h1iiu!h, 

That night might village pnrtiu^r cIicjohc. 

Scan, Mumiion, vl., liit. 

4. Figuratively, full flush or liloom. 

He wears ilm rtme 

Of youth upon him. Hhdk. , A. and r. , ill. 13. 2n. 

5. A light crimson color. (--olorH ordinarily 
called crimson arc too dark to receive the 
name of rose. See II. 

Her cheek had lost the rem, Tennif»on, (Enoiic. 

0. Ill her,, a conventional represen tut ion of 
the flower, composed of five leaves or lobes, or, 
in other words, a kind of cinquefoil ; when the 
five dpaces between the leaves are filled by 
small pointed leaves represciitiiig the calyx, it 
is said to be barbed, (See baHA, 8.) The cen- 
ter Is usually a circle with small dots or points of a differ- 
ent tincture, usually or. These iiisy be supisisetl to repre- 
sent the stamens, but they we rnlletl in heraldry Sf'erLr 
and when they are of a different tincture the rose is said 
to be seeded. 

7. InorcAandorf: (o) Arosc-wiiidow. (b)Aiiy 
ornamental feature or work of ilccorativo char- 
acter having a circular outline; properly a 
larger and more important feature or work than 
a rosette or a circular boss. — 8. A rosette, as 
of lace. — 9, In zotil,, a formation suggestive of 
a rose ; a radiating disposition or arrangement 
of parts; a rosette, as that foniied at the 
parting of feathers on the heads of domestic 
pigeons of Afferent breeds, or that represented 
by caruncles about the eyes or beak, (com- 
pare rose-comb, under c^imW, 3. 

It [tetronerytbrinl was first found In the so-called roou 
around the eyes of certain birds by Di‘. Wurm. 

Jftenw. SeL, XXX. BO. 

10. A perforated nozle of a pipe, spout, etc., 
to distnbute water in fine shower-like jets; a 
rose-head; also, a plate similarly perforated 
covering some aperture. 
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The sold entsrs the cistern . . . throimh a leaden rets, 
which detains all scdld bodies which may have accidentally 
got into the acid. Spont* Rntye. JlfatiHf-f L 78. 

11. An oniamentel annular piece of wood or 
metal surrounding the spindle of a door-lock or 
a gas-pipe at the point where it iiasses through 
a w^l or ceiling. — 12, The disease erysipelas : 
so named, popularly, from its color. 

Among the hot swellings, whereof commonly Uie fore- 
said Impoathumes are caused. Is also the nm, or erysipe- 
las, which is none other thing liutaiiiMflinnmation of the 
skill, which in this country wo call the nm. 

Momn'a Pnyke (4th p. A95. {Naret,) 

13. Ill Eng. hist,, oue of tho two rival factions, 
York and Lancastrian. See BVir^i of the Roses, 
below. 

Henry Vll., combining the interests of the rival Rom, 
combines the leading charaoteristlcs of their respective 
policies. Stuhbf, Const. Hist., f 878. 

14. A circular card or disk, or a diagram with 
radiating lines : hs, the compass-oar<r or nm of 
tlic compass; the liaromotric nm, which shows 
ilie barometne pressure, at any place, in con- 
nection with the winds blowing from difTerent 
points of the compass; a wind-r(Mic?. — 15, In 
musical instruments like flutes, guitars, dulci- 
mers, and hariiMichonls, an ornamental device 
Hot in the siiund-hole of the belly, and often 
serving as a trade-mark as widl as a decora- 
tion.-— 16. A form in which precious stones, 
especially small diamonds, are frequently cut. 
liorge rvMc diamonds were much used from tlie ■Ixteenth 
to the oighteeiith century, but are now quite obsolete. The 
chsracUTistfo of the rose is that it Is flnt Iwlow, and forms 
a heinisplicrc or low pyramid above, covorod with small 
faceta When, as Is usually the esse, these facets are 24 in 
iinmlier, Uie out is cslled a Dutch rtm ; when 86, a rom 
rfrftujh‘e. The Brabant rove has also 24 facets, but they 
are flatter or less raised than in the Dutch rose. The ruse 
cut Is sdeoted when the loss to the stone in cutting would 
be too great if the brilliant cut were selected. Rose dia- 
monds are generally out from plates cleaved from tlie crys- 
tals of diamonds while being cleaved into brillliint form. 
Hee briUianU 

17. A very small diamond, Hcnr«?cly more than 
a splinter, of which as many as 400 arc Home- 
times neccsBary to make a carat, or 60,000 to 
make an oiiiico. TIjchc ore HcJdom regularly 
cut, 6 to 8 facets only being the usual number.— 
Alpine rOBe,iffMa alpinaot FiUropeiiii mountains, to which 
are commonly refeired the Boursanlt itises. The name has 
also been applied to certain species of Rhododendron, as * 
R.femigiimi, etc.— Afiliefl Of rOMB. Hee riNii, 1.— Atter 
Of rOBOB. Hoe otoir. AUBtrlan roBO. Hee yrtimo rtm. 

• - Aynihlro rOBO, a group of climbing roses derived from 
Rom »ewperviren», the evergreen rose of southern Europe. 

- Ita wlrrtii.w rOBO. Roea DankeiK of (liliis, a climber, pro- 
ducing laige clusters, not hardy.— Bongal fOBO. Hee 
def. 1.— BluerOBB, an inijxisslbiflty. 

Tint niece of the priinte bishopof Wllna strikes ns as In 
many respecta a typical Foie, and . . . wc can only think 
of Hdciio Massalaka as one who was, In her way, a seeker 
after blw rtme. N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 120. 

BlUBh-roBO, a delii'-ate pink rose of the damask and other 
stocks.— Bourbon roBo. Hee def. 1.— Brior-roM, the 
dognise; also, a sweetbri or.- Burgundy rOBO, a small 
variety of Roea Bumot-rOBO or buinot- 

loafod roBO. Hoe def. 1.— Oankor-roBO, the ooro-pc^- 
)>y, Dapaver Rhmas, [J'rov. Eng.] - Cayenne rOBe. Hee 
Lfcanui.— Cbaplet of rOBOB, in her. See ehapleti, 8. 

~ Oberokee rOBO, Rim IteviyaUi (R. Sinica), a climber 
once suppcHMid to be indigenous in the soutlntastern 
United Ktates, where it abounds, but now known to be 
fnmi tfliliia, whence it was early introduced. Its flow- 
ers arc single, pure-whlto, large, and profuse. It makes an 
excellent hedge plant.— CRhina rOBO. Hoe def. 1.— Ohl- 
nOBO roBO. (a) The China itise. ib) A rose-mallow, Uibie- 
CUM Rtm-eine.tuoM. Hec H/toebtack»piant.-- ObXlBtmaB rOBO. 
Hee Chridwwi and ReUebnruM. - Olnnamon-rOBO, an old- 
fashioned sweet-scented rose, Rom cinnamotnea of Europe. 

— Collar of rOBOB, an omaniental or honorary collar worn 
in the time of tho Tndor sovereigns as emblematic of 
tho union of tho lionaos of York and J^ancaster.— Com- 
roBO. Hoc poop}/ and eoelrfel.- COttOn-rOBO. Hee/Ytopo. 

- Crown of vne roBo, of the double roBo. Hee erotm, 

18. -- Oruolflod rOBO, ah emblem of the Kuslcnicians ; a 
rose-cr«>ss.— DamaBk rOBO. Hec def. l and damaek. -^ 
DogrOBO, Rom eanina, the most cuinmon wild rose of Eu- 
rope and Riuslan Asia. Ihe stems are commonly erect 
the first year, 2 or 8 feet high, later elongated and rather 
straggling, armed with curved prickles ; the flowers are 
pink or white, three or four together. It is sparingly 
naturalised in Pennsylvania, etc.— Double rOBO, In hor., 
a hearing consisting of a snialler cinquefoil laid upon an- 
other larger one, the leaves or lobes of the one comliig 
mqioslte the divisions lietwecn the leaves of the other. 
The double rose may be barbed and seeded like tho rose. 

— Egyptian rOBO, ^bitmt arveneie and S. airopurpuroa, 
the laftOT also known as mouminff-bride , — Evergrooil 
rOBO, Rom tmnjterniretu of southern Euroiio. It Is the * 
parent of many viirieties of free-growing. hardy cllmhers, 
including the Ayrshires, evergreen In mild climates.— 
Fairy roBe, a miniature rose known as Rom Jjawreneeana, 
doubtless derived from the Ching rose.— FiOld-ZOBO, JfoM 
urceusiM, a trailing rose of western Europe, with white 
scentless flowers.— FrenOh rOBO. Hee def. 1.— QfddOll 
rOBO. Heepoldfn.— HoUmdroBO. Hee rose-eul.— HollF- 
roae. (a) The rook -rose, BelianUumum. (b) Hame m 
serose. --Himdrod-leav^ tom, Rom eentifoNa, a stodk 
of uiicertMn origin. See def. 1.— &dlaa rOBB. the China: 
rose. R. /ndteo.— Jtmaloa rOBB. the name of speoies of 
Metianda, also of BMtea irinervU of the MeUudomaem 
(Jamaica wild rose), a pretty greenhouse ollmbar.— JiM 
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IMUl or Japtattt rote, one of viuioui true roeee, ae Rtm 

- rrr*. . . 

name 

HaotrtneyroM, 

an uvertn^on clln , .. 

vorintiea. It !■ not hanly In the northorii Htaies, 

hut In the Houth la naed for htMlfrea and Ih Honietlmea RT*on* 
tarieoiifi.— B|alabarroi6,aMhriihtiv Mant Indian roHi)*inal- 
low, IlH/isctui hirtuju (/I. ■— Many-flOW- 

ered rose, a <fupHii«NO apccieH, IloHn mvlUjUrra, Ihi) aourco 
of aeveral varintloH: not hanly in Ihr northern United 


•statoH.— mcliiKftiiroBe. Hann* hk Month- 

ly XOBe, ontjof a cluHH of ia*rrn‘HialM derived from tlu 
tJhina rowi; a Ikm^al row). Musk-rose, /*«« immehaUM, 


Y/iiiiiii ixpw i a nimi. - - jn.uoa-Awi>ciy rM»wt 

found in aouthern Kurope, AhynHlnia, and in ARintot'hlna: 
a tall rlliiiher and prolUMe hluotner with Htroii^ly aceiiled 
flowentJotiK known in eiiliivtition,lMi1 n<d hardy. - MyBtlO 
0, a VQKue pliruHi* oiiipty of real meaning, frequent In 


RoRieruuiaii litemture, eKpeeially in the phriiae erucijlxivn 
the munfic rtmr. Mee //ox/f'ir//r£ViM. — NoiBettO rOBO. Hoe 
def. 1. - NutkarOBO, Svtknnn of northweateni North 
America, the moat hIiow.v wenteni wild roae, with loiver 
flowura and fruit Mian any other Amerlcun aimclea. -Oil 
Of rOBOB. Hoc nil and attar. Pale rOBO, in the pliiunna- 
coihuIhm, aanie hh huiulnui-lraned rtm . — Pompon-TOBO, the 
name of inliiiMliire varietioa of Horn eenUfidia or of H. Jn‘ 
iftfeaCHunaal pomjionH).— Pralrle*rOBe, JtoM setiftera, com- 
mon in the irittu'lor of the Mnlted Htatoa It la the only 
Ainorleaii eliinlier, a viKiiroua frrnwer, the llowera Iai:t;e and 
ahiiiidaiit in coryinha. AIho ditnMnfj and Michigan rtm. 
Stic cut under def. I. Provonoe, ProvinB rOBe. name aa 
eahbage^roee. Provincial rOBO. See Bed 

rOBB. (a) The hadire of tJie liotiac of Lancaster, (h) Hpe- 
uilleally, 1 he Kroiieh roae. -RoBO bengale. Haiue aa Iten- 
gal red (which aet*. under roeflX—ROBO OUt. Hoc etiL— 

MBO driU. Hee r/i^i.— B obo du Barryp in ceram., a 

pink or liKht>crJinHon color in porceluin-docoration. named 
from Madame du Hairy, iiiiBtreaa of I/mls XV. Hee roue 
Pmnpadmir. ROBO family, (a) A iiumo given hy some 
writers to a dlvlalon of the porcelain of (^hlnn in which red 
pruvuila, and which is marked iiy the abundant use of en- 
ameled color ill Ticreeptible relict above the imekground. 
(&) 111 Ing.., the order lOmcnMU.—JhOht Of Jorlcho. Hee 
AnoseafuJtt.— B obo of Plymouth. Hee Sahbatia.-^tLQWh 
of Sharon, (n) in Scrip. (Munt. li. 1), the autumn crociia 
fao exnlatiicd in K. V. tnargiiil; perhaps Cnlchieum au- 
iuinmue. (M A Bt. -John 'a- wort, IJgjterieum ealgrinum. 
ttriUenand Holland, Kiig. 1‘laiit-nanieH. (lYov. Hug.] (e) 
Haiue aa althspo, *2. [11. H.|— Roae Pompadour, u roac- 
|diik or light-criinaoii color of the H^vrea jiorcelatn, Iml 


A roi$d breath from Ups roeie prooeedlna. 

SirP. Sidnevt ArcMla, p. SM. 

rose^ (roz). Preterit of 

rose*^ (r6K)> t An obaolote or dialectal form 
of roose, 

rose-acacia (rdz-a-ka'HhiU), n. The bristly or 
moss locust, Bobinia hinpifidt from the southern 
Alleghanies, an admired shrub or small tree 
with large doei> rose-colored inodorous flowers 
in racemes. 

Boses (ro'zf-e), n. pU [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1825), < ifoira 4- -f/r.] A tribe of rosa- 
ce<iu8 plants consisting of the genus Itosa, 
roseakert, n* Blue vitriol. 

I'o have a man chased to dentli in such manner by 
poison after poison, Srst roeeaker, then Hmcnlck, then mer- 
cury sublimate, then sublimatt^ again, it is a thing would 
astonlsii man's nature to hear IL 

Bacon, Accusation of Wentworth. 1(116 (Works, ed. 

[Sptaldlng, Xll. 21SX 

roftial ; < L. rofteus^ 
Like a rose, espe- 


by other faistoricH: a name derived from the Mar- 
Pompadour: called Inter romi du Jiarrg, as a 


qiiise . 

conipllnieut to Miulame dii Harry. The second name is 
11101 * 1 * commonly heard in Hngliind, though it is less eor- 
roct, the name totte Pmnpadour having been given when 
the color was llrst introduceil. -Sootoh roBO. Hee def. 1. 
- South-Bea rOBe, the oleander. I Jamaica. l—Sun-rOBB, 
the rock -rose, 
oftnn, common in the 


W7i)n.— SwamP-rOBe, Itotia Car- 
ciisteni llnitiHl Hiatus, forming 
nd.— Tea-roBB, or tBa-BCBUtBd 


thlukcts hi swampy gi'ound.— TBa-roBB, 

nMB. Hee dof. 1. —iSldor rOBB, ill her., n combination of 
two heraldic ruses, one giilos and the ntliei' argent. H<miu- 
times one of tliuso is sed iiinui the other, the upper being 
the smaller; In other iiistaiices it is divided, us per cross 
or per saltier, alternately red and while.— UudBrthB rOBB 
(a translation of iiiitin mtb rawi), in siHsret; privately; In a 
nmniier that forbids disclosure. 

Iftuter the rtme, since here arc none hut friends, 

(To own the truth) we have sotin* private ends. 

Swift, Kpil. to a Beiioflt Iday, for the liistressed Weavers. 

Wan of thB Robbb, in Png. hint., the prolonged nmiod 
struggle hetweofi the houses of baiicaHter and York ; so 
called fnun the red rose and white rose, badges respec- 
tively of the adherents of the two faiiiilics. The wni's 
comincncod with the ilrst Imtilc of Mt. Albans in 1466 ; 
the Yorkist claimant was killed in 14(H), but his son Kd- 
ward IV. supplanted tlie Lancastrian king Henry VI. in 
14St ; the Yorkist kings (Rdwnrd IV.. Kdwnrd V., and 
Richard 111.) continued in power in spite of the repeated 
efforts of Qiuhmi Margaret (wife of Heni^ VI.), except for 
a brief period hi 1470-71, when Henry VI. was I'estored. 
The contest was ended in 1486 with the death of Richard 
111. at Hosworth, and the succession of Tleiiiy VII., a Lan- 
oastrtaii, who, hy his marriage with a Yorkist prineess. 
united the contlictliig interests. - WhitB rOBB. (a) The 
badge of the house of York. (/>) Specifliuilly, Itosa alha, n 
garden rose, native in tlie ('aiicoHiiH.— Wild rOB6,any na- 
tive speeiea— Wlnd-roBB. (u) An ohl name of Paparer 
Arffenume. (b) iiwiwrut. -^ Yellow TOne. HpcclflcuIJy 
•—(a) Horn Itden {Ji, Kglanterin), the Austrian brier or yel- 
low eglttiitiiie, BomeMmes diNtiiiguIsliud ns tinifle geilow 
roH, though often double. It is u summer luse of many 
varieties, wllli a habit like that of sweetbrler (eglantine); 
native from Asia Minor to tlie lliinahiyns ami nurthwiird. 
(b) if. gulphurm, the double yellow' rose, beautiful in warm 
cUmatos, native from Asia Alinor to rentin.— ToA-and- 
LanoastBr rOBB, a variegated variety of the FVeiich, also 
of the damask rose. (Hee also cahhage-nm', egla ntine, guel~ 
der-nm, Lc /d-roa*, inou-nm, nunitdain-rim', tnek-nm, 'mge- 
rtm,9weetbrier.) 

II, ff. Of an extremely lununouH pur))lisli-r(Ml 
(•elor. I4omo rose colors are deflclont in chroma, and ore 
therefore varieties of pink, rtm-pink; others have the most 
Intense chroma, rote-rede; others incline so much toward 
purple as to he oallod rote-purple. 

The lights, rout*, amber, emerald, blue. 

Tennymm, Palace of Art. 
Bengal roia, a coal-tar color used In dyeing, somewhat 
siuiiiar to eosin, but pnKliicing bluer sfiados. It is the 
sodium mlt of tctm-lodivdlchlor-fluoresoeYii.— RoBB cd- 
degr, flnoli, lake, linnet. Hee the nomih.—RoBB madder. 
Hae mmider Utket, iiridor madderl. -Roae pUk, porOB- 


Bcholdliig the rotiaU colour, which was wont to be in 
his visage, tourned in to salowe. 

Sir T. Pljfot, The Movomonr, 11. 12. 
The roteal cross is spread within thy field, 

A sign of peace, not of revenging war. 

(Jreene, James IV., v. 
k'rom the West returning, 

To th’ honored (.'radl« of the nmiall Morning. 

Sylvetter, tr. of Du Hartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 
His rottal cheeks ten thousand tfracos swoll'd. 

J. Ilmumont, Psyche, i. .^S. 

rose-aniline (rdz'an^i-Hti), n. Sumo as roaani- 
Hue, 

rose-aphle (rozM^Hs), n. Any aphid which iti- 
fests rases; a greenfly; speeiflcalJy, Siphono- 
phora rosx. 

rose-apple (roz^ap^i), u. An Kast Indian tree, 
Eugenia Jamhns^ widely cultivated in the trop- 
ics, beautiful in flower, foliagi*, and fruit. The 
fruit is of the size of a hen's egg, heavily rose-scontcd, 
only moderately ludatable, wanting juice. Related siki- 
cics arc to some extent liicltided under the name. Also 
jam-rotadt and Malabar jdmn. 

rose-a-mbsrf (roz'^ro'bi), w. [L. roun ruheaf 
ro(l rose : ro«a, rose ; ruhea, fem. of ruheuxf red : 
see ruby.'] The pheasaiit’s-oyo, AtlotHu nuium- 
ualis. 

roseate (ro'ze-at), a. K Tj. rtmmy rosy, + 
-atiA. Ot.romfed.] 1. Full of roses ; consist- 
ing of roses ; prepared from roses. 

I come, I come ! preiHiro your nmate bowers, 
('elustiol palms, and cvcr-bliNuniiig flowers. 

Pope, Eloisn to Abelanl, 1. 817. 

OeluHtial Venus hover'd o'er his head, 

And roteatt unguents, hottv’nly fragrance ! shed. 

Pope, Iliad, xxili. 22S. 


ty. 


Of a rose color; blooming: u.A,roueate boau- 

Tho wind-stirred robe of nmate gray, 

Aud rose-crown of the hour that lends the day. 

D. Q. Jiotsetti, I’he Stream’s Hcoret. 

ROBBatB spoonbill, AJaJa rtmn, the eoinmon spoonbill 
of America. See out under A/rrjfa.— Roseate teni, Ster. 

na paraditea or 
S. dougaUi, the 
paradise tern, the 
under parts nf 
which, in the 
breeding - season, 
are whiU) with 
H delicate rosy 
bliisii. The man- 
tle is pah) pearl- 
blue; the cap is 
black, the bill is 
black, and the 
feet are coral-rcd. 
The tail is long 
and dei*ply fork- 
ed. The length 
is 14 or 16 inches, 
the extent 8U. 
This bird is com- 
mon along the At- 
lantic coast of the 
United States, 
and in many oth- 
er regions of lx>th 
hemispheres. It was named in 1818 by Colonel Montagu 
in coinpliineiit to one of Its discoverers, Dr. McDougall ; 
t liongli often called S. paraditea, the latter name, brought 
int-o use hy KOTserllng and Blasius in 1840, rests upon a 
' ' Identification of u tern so called by Brii 



Roseate Tom {StrmatltHgaiH ot part- 
«h's€a). 


r086^ (toz), V, t.; prot. and pp. rosedi ppr. 
rosing, ».] 1. To render rose-colored; 

redden ; cause to flush or blush. 

A maid yet toted over with the virgin erimson of mod- 
esty. Shot., Hen. V., v. 2. 828. 

|2. To perfume as with roses. 


(iiicstionable Identification of u tern so called by Briiii- 
iiich in 17S4. Montagu’s specific name was emended" 
waadottgaUi by Macglilivnqr in IS42. 

rose-back (roz'bak), a. In ceram., havinjg the 
hack or outside decorated richly in red, either 
jilniu or with an incised pattern or some 
peculiarity of texture, as some fine Oriental 
porcelain. 

rose-bay (roz'ba), n. A name of several plants, 
(a) The oleander, (h) The willow-herb, BpiMrium angut- 
tifidium. ( 0 ) Any rhododendron; somewhat specially, HAo- 
dodtndron nunef mtim.— Lapland rOSd btj, the lAp- 
land rhododendron. See rhododmdrtn, a 


rooe-boetlo (r5z'bd'tl), n. 1. A ooleopterouB 
insect which affects or frequents roses ; espe- 
cially, Cetonia aurata^ the common rose-chafer 
of Great Britain. Also called rose-flif and rose* 
bug. — 2. A oiirculiomd beetle, AramtguafuUerif 




a, full-gniwn larva : t, pupu (Hues showing nntiirnl tkizes of a and 
t); i, adult beetle, from Mcle ; d, same, fmni uIkivc (outline between 
them sliowliig natural sixe ) ; e, eggs, enlnrged and natural sise ; f, left 
maxilla with palpuf(,enlarged ; ^fjiead uf larva, from below, enlarged ; 
k, same, from above, enlarged. 


more fully called Eullei^s rose-beetle. — 8. The 
rose-chafer of the United States, Macrodactylus 
submnnostis. See cut under rose-bug. 
roseoeny (roz'ber^i), n.\ pi. roseberries (-iz). 
The fruit of the rose ; a hip. [Oolloq.] 
rose-bit (roz'bit), n. A cylindrical bit, termi- 
nating in a truncated cone, the oblique sur- 
face of which is cut into teeth. It is often used 
for enlarging holes of considerable depth in 
metals and hard woods. 

rose-blanket (rdz'blaiig^ket), n. A blanket of 
fine quality, having a rose, or a conventional de- 
vice resembling a rose, worked in one comer, 
rosebone (roz/bon), n. A fish with a deformity 
of the backbone ; a humpbacked fish, as a coa. 
rose-boz (rdz'boks), n. A ]»lant of the genus 
Cotoueasler. 

rose-breasted (roz'bres^ted). a. Having rose 
color on the breast, as a bird ; as, the rose- 
broasted grosbeak, Zantelodia (or Habia) ludo- 
viciana. This is one of the most beautiful birds of the 
Ignited States, abundant from the Atlanik) to the Missis- 



Ko<ic-)m;a.sU!d Grosticak {tiabia luiim'itMfia). 


sipni and somewhat beyond. It is a fine songster. The 
male is black, much varied witli white on the wings, toil, 
and under parts ; the bill is white ; and a patch on the 
breast and tne lining of the wings ore rose-red or carmine. 
It is 8 Inches long and 12|^ in extent of wings.— RoBB- 
breasted godwit, the Hudsonian or red-breasted god wit, 
hiwjtmt hmnatliea. 

rosebud (roz'bnd), n. 1. The bud of a rose. 


Let us crown ourselves with rotebudt, before they be 
withered. Wisdom ^ Solomon, it 8. 

Hence — 2. A young girl in her first bloom ; a 
d(^butante ; a bnd. [Oolloq.] 

A rosebud set with little wilful thorns. 

And sweet os English air could make her, she. 

Tennyson, Princess, Frol. 
They flutter their brief hour in society, and if they fall 
to marry as thw or their friends expect, they 're so deplor- 
ably de trop. Some of them hold on like grim death to 
rosebud privileges. Ths Century, XL. 662. 


rose-bug (roz'bug), «. A rose-beetle, A common 
RpceicB which infests roses in the 
1' lilted States is a melolonthid, Ma- 
erodaetyluesubspinosus, a pest in gar- 
dens and vineyarda 
Drop injured Iw attacks of rote-bug 
in tlie spring. Whether Noah was 
Justlflablo In preserving this class of 
insects? 

Lowell, Biglow Ps.pers, 1st ser., Int 
rose-bumer (rdz'bOr^nftr), It. 

A gas-burner in which the 
gas issues from a series of openings diroosed 
radially around a center, so that the names 



Rose-biqt {Mturth. 
dtctjftus suStpim 
SH»), natural lUe. 



tOM-tnini«r 

veaemble the petali of a flower. Also eallod 
nmtte-hmmer. 

lOiO-bluh (rdz'bfleh), n. A shrab wbioh bears 
roses, commonly of a bushy habit, 
roaa-camphor (rdz^kam'fdr), n. One of the 
two volaule oils composing attar of roses. It 
is a stearoptene, and is solid, 
rose-canwion (roz'kam'pi-Qn), n. A pretty 
garden flower, Kychnia coronaria. The plant is a 
Dranohlng woolly hero, covered in summer and autumn 
with rosy-crimson blossoma Also muUen^nk, 
rosa-eamation (rOz'k&r-ua' shon ) , n. A carna- 
tion the ground-color of whose petals is striped 
with rose-color. 

And many a rom-camatinn feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 

Tetmymm, In Memoriam, ol. 

rose carihame. A color used in water-color 
painting. t;k>e Carthamna. 
roae-catarrh (rdz'k^tlir^), ?I. Same as rose- 
mid. 

rose-chafer (rdz'cha^f^r), n. Same as rose- 
beetle or rose-bug, 

rose-cheeked (roz'chgkt), a, l. Having rosy 
or ruddy cheeks. 

Bm-ehMd Adonis hied him to the chase. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 8. 
2. Having rose-red on the cheeks, as a bird: 
as, the rose-cheeked kingfisher, Ispidina piclUy 
of Africa. 

rose-cold (rdz'kold), n. A form of hay-ff^vor 
developing early in the summer. Also called 
rose-eatarrhf rose-fcrcr, 

rose-color (rdz'kul^or), n. 1. The color of a 
rose; speoifically, a deep and vivid pink, a 
color common in roses. See rose^, a, lienee — 
2. Beauty or attractiveness, as of a rose ; of- 
ten, fancied beauty or attractiveness ; couleur 
de rose : as, life appears to tho young all rose- 
color, 

rose-colored (ror/kul^ord), a, 1. Having the 
color of a rose; rosy: ‘as, tho rose-colored pas- 
tors, the starlings of the genus VosUtr, See 
cut under PasUtr. — 2. Uncommonly beautiful; 
hence, extravagantly fine or pleasing: as, rose- 
colored views of the future. 

She believed her huehand wae a hero of a nm-eoUnred 
romance, and he turn* out to be not even a hero of very 
■ad-oolored reality. H. Janrn, Jr., Kaaa. Pilgrim, p. 426. 

rose-comb (roz'kom), u. See comb\ *1. 
rose-copper (roz^kop^^^r), h. Same as rosette- 
copper, 

rose-cross (roz'krdH), and a, I. 1. [(T/ip.] 
[See A Bosicruoian. — 2. A rosy 
cross, the alleged symbol of tbe Kosicruciaiis, 
supposed to denote the union of a rose with a 
cross : indicated by a cross within a circle, a 
rose on a cross, and otherwise. See crucifU^d 
rose and mystic rose, under rose^. Also called 
rosie-cross, rosy cross, rosier ux, rosecroix, etc. 
u. a, [pap,} Bosicrucian. . 

That itone of which ao many have us told, . . . 

The gmt Kllxlr, or . . . 

Tho Rtm-Cnm knowledge. 

Drayton, To Maiiter William Jeffreys 

rose-cut (rdz'kut), a. Cut with a series of tri- 
angular facets, the whole surface rounding up 
from the girdle. The number of triangular facon on the 
upper Hide of the girdle la uaually twenty-four. Tlio hack 
la uaually flat^that la. the girdle ia at one extreme of the 
atone, having no Iwae projecting lieyond it. In aotiie caaea^ 
however, there la a baae reaeinblliig a crown ; then the cut 
la called the double or Holland root. 
rose-drop (ror/ drop), n. 1. A lozenge flavored 
with rose-essence. — 2. An ear-ring. — 3. A 
pimple on the nose caused by drinking ardent 
spints ; a grog-blossom ; acne, 
rose-ear (roz'er), n. A dog’s oar wliich hangs 
so as to show the flesh-colored inside, 
rose-encrinite (rpz'en'krl-nit), n. A rhodocri- 
nite. 

rose-engine (rdz'en^jin), n, A form of lathe 
in which the rotary motion of the mandrel may 
be combined with a radial movement of the 
tool-rest, the result 
being a movement of 
eccentric character. 

An eccentric chuck la elao 
naed with a atationary 
' tool-reat, or the work in the 
lathe la, by meana'of ault- 
able meohnnlam, made to 
oaciUate all^tiy. What- 
ever the method naed, the 
reault ia the tracing on a 
flat suifaoc, anch aa the 
back of a vhitoh-caae, of a 
aerlea of waved or circular 

lines which may be con- spectmanofBnglne-tiiniiiig. 
aldered to bear some reaem- 

blance to a full-blown rote. The roee-englne ta uaed to 
make oomplioated ornamental traolnga on the engraved 
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platee need for prlDtlng bank-notes, bonds, etc^ and in 
deooratlDg watco-caaea and other metal-wont. The work 
perforniM by It is oalled ongine^tuming. Also called geo. 
metrieal laths, 

rose-festlFAl (rdfl'fes^ti-val), n. A festival cele- 
brated on June 8, which h^ it^t origin at tho vil- 
lage of Salency, near Noyoii, in Prance, a girl la 
aciMted from three moat diatinguiahed for fcmlnino vir- 
tnoa, her name lieliig announced from the pulpit to give 
an opportnnity for oDjectloiia. She ia then eonil noted to 
church, where ahe heora aorvlcu In a place of honor, after 
which ahe formerly need to open a Imll with tho aoignour. 
She la called La Jtoeiht, beoauae ahe la adorned with roaea 
held t4>gother by a silver claap preaonted by Loula \II1. 
'Ihe foatlval haa been imitated at otlier placrea in Fruiiee, 
at many of which the roal6ro receives a ptirae or a dower 
from a foundation eatabliahed for the puriH>ae. 
rose-fsvsr (r6z'fd^v6r), w. Bamo as rose-cold, 
rose-flkh (rdz'fish), n, A scorimmoid fish, tho 
Norway haddock, Sebastes mamius, it inhabiu 
Imtli ooaata of the North Atlantic ; it is mostly orange-red. 
Also oalled snapper, bergyll, redJMi, etc. See out under 
SebatUe. 

rose-fly (roz'fli), n. Same as rosfi-lwetle, 1, or 
rose-bug, 

rose-flycatcher (rdz'fli^kach-6r), n. of tho 
Amenean fly-catching warblers of tho genus 
VardeUina, as C, rubra and C, ruhrifrous. They 
are small Inaectlvorona birds related to the mlatartt.Sirh)- 
phaga), of rich or varied coloration, of which roae-red ia 
one tint. Those named reach the Itorder of the ('iiitiMl 
Htatea from Mexica 

rose-gall (roz'gdl), n. A gall produced on roses 
by an insect, as the cynipid Rhodiums rostr. 
rose-geraninm (rdz'j^ra^ni-um), v, a common 
house-plant, Pelargonium eapitatum, with roso- 
sceiited leaves ana small ifise-purple fli>worK. 
rose-haw (rdz'h4), n. The fruit of thf^ wild 
rose ; a rose-hip. [Colloq.] 

Redly gleam the roee-katoe, dripping with the wet, 
Fruit of sober autumn, glowing crimaon yet. 

Celia Thaxter, May Morning. 

rose-house (rdz'houB), n, in hort,, a glass house 
for the propagation of roses, or for the forcing 
of roses into bloom. 

rose-hued (roz'hud), a. Of the hue or color of 
the rose ; rose-oolored. 

Many a dark delioiona curl. 

Flowing beneath her ttm-kueti sone. 

Tennymtn, Arabian Nights. 

roseine (ro'ze-in), n, [< rose^ -f Same 

as fuehsin, 

ros^knot (rdz'not), ft. A rosette of ribbon, 
worsted, or 

- - y - 


Other soft ma- 
terial. 

rose-lashl^ 

(rozMash^ing), 
n, Naut,, a 
kind of lash- 
ing nr seizing 
employed in 



Rose-lashing. 



binding anything on a spar: so t(*rmed from 
the rose-like form in whicn tlie end of the seiz- 
ing is secured. 

rose-lathe (roz'laTTl), n. A lathe fitted with a 
rose-engine, 

rose-leaf (roz'lef), n. [< ME. rosrdff; < rosc^ 
+ leaf,} One of the petals of a rose. 

roselet (roz'let), n. r< P. rosclet, the stoat or 
ermine in summer wuon brown, not white, < 
rose, rose: see The fur of tho ermine, 

Putorius (Tminea, as taken from tlie animal in 
tbe summer. 

roselette (roz'let), «. [< OF. *roseleffe, dim. of 
rose, a rose: see row'^.J In her., arose, when 
many are used on a field at once. (^>mpare 
lioncel, 

rose-lip ^z'lip), n. A lip of a rosy or red-ripe 
color. Tennyson, AdcliinN i. 

rose-lipped ('roz'lipt), a. Having red or rosy 
lips. (Hare.] 

Thou young and roee lipp'd chernbin. 

Shak., Uthcllo, Iv. 2. 68. 

roselite (ro'ze-llt), n, [ssO. roseHth; named after 
Gustav Rose, a German naturalist (1798-1873).] 
A hydrous arseniate of cobalt and calcium, oc- 
curnng in small red triclinic crystals at Schueo- 
berg in Baxony. 

rosella (ro-zerfi), «. [Nli-. < U- rosa, rose: see 
rose^,} A beautiful Australian parrot, Platy- 
ccrcus eximius, the rose-parrakeet. Thla la a favor- 
ite ooge-blrd, elegantly varied with acarlet, green, blue, 
yellow, whit^ and other ctilora. Thurc are many umllar 
birds of the same genua. Sec cut In next column. 

rosella-flber (ro-zeril-fi^b^r), n. Boo roselle, 

rosellate (r^zePat), a. [< NL. *rosella, dim. of 
Li. rosa, rose (see rose^), + -ate^.} In hot,, dis- 
posed like the petals of a rose, or in rosettes: 

aoill i\'t IsbikVAa 

roselle (r^zeP), n- [Also roseUe, rouselle; < 
NL. rosella; et:r. oseiUe, florrel.] An East In- 
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dian rose-mallow, Hibisens Sahdariffa, widely 
cultivated in the tropics, w'hore its pleasantly 
acidulous calyxes are us(‘d for tarts, jellies, 
etc., and for making a cool refreshing drink. 
It yields also a liber apuringly aubatltutod for hemp, 
known nn rnetUedietnp or nmUa Jitter, In the West Indies 
the plant is called ituiian or red mrreL Also called miA- 
danjffd. 

rose-mallow (rdz'mul^d), n. Bee mallow, 

rose-maloes (roz'maUoz), n. [All Auglo-Ma- 
layan modification of rasamala, q. v.] A kind 
of liquid storax obtained from the East Indian 
.iUingia excelsa, 

roseniarixief, n. Same' as rosemary. 
rosemaiT (roz'ma-ri), u, [Formerly also ros- 
mary; ^ ME. rosemary, altered (in simulation 
of rima Marin*, ‘Marys's rose’) from rosemariioe, 
rosnnaryne, rosemaryn, ros- 
nwrin, < OF. rosmariu, ro- 
marin, F. romarin = Pi*, ro- 
mani, romanin = Sp. rosma- 
rhio, romero = I*g. rosma- 
ninho =r It. rosnutrino, rame- 
rhw = I). rozetnarijn, rosma- 
rijn = G. Dan. Hw. rosmariu, 

< L. rostnarinus, rosmarinum, 
prop, two wonis, ros marinus 
or marinus ros, rosemary, lit. 

'marine dew,’ sea-dew (call- 
ed ros marts, ‘dew of the sea,’ 
by Gvid): ros {ror-), dew: 
marinus, marine: h<m^ rore^ 
and marine.^ An evergreen 
shrub, Rosmarinus offimnalis, 
native in sonthem Europe, 
widtdy cultivated. (Bee Ros- 
marin us. ) it has a fragrant amell, 
and a warm, pnngent, hitU^rlsh 
tnatu. It yields by distillation a 
light pale easeiitiol oil of gre4it 
fragrance, which la extensively 
einployeil in the manufacture of 
IMiniHiunia for the hiiJr. Its leaves 
are gently ailtiiulant> ami ore uaed n> some extent in Kuitv 
IMiaii medicine. 

There 's roee^nary, that 's for remembrance. 

Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 6. 175. 

Home sign of inoiiniing whs shown by every one, down 
to the little child in Its mother's anna, that Innocently 
clutched the piece of roeemarp to bo thrown Into the 
grave "fur remembrance." 

Hrn. GaokeU, Sylvia's Lovers, vl. 

Rosemary-moorwort same as iHld roeemary (a).-- 
Rosemary-pine, see lobtoUjepine. -Wild roeemary. 
(a) A plant, the Andromeda poUfidia. (b) See Ledum. 

rose-molding (roz'moPding), n,» III arch,, a 
molding orna- 
mented with 
roB(‘8. Very beau- 
tiful examples with 
csoiiventlormllaed yet 
nuturallailc treat- 
iiioiit of the flowers 
and cllmhliig vine 
occur in French work 
of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

rofle-money(roz'- 

mun^i), u. A 
name sometimes 
given to screw- 
dollars or scrt?w- 
modals. 

rosent (ro'zn), a, 

[< ME. rosen, < 

* AB. roscfi, made 
of roses, < rose, a 
rose : sec rose^ 
and -en^^l.} 1. 

Boseate; rose- „ 
colored; ruddy. 


Kosematy {/tMmxriimiie 

fl M I V i/ U ) V 

I, ihi' tipiier iwrt of the 
Mtein, with flowers i a, the 
lower part of the stem ; «, 
u flower: i>, u leaf, seen 
fruiii Iielow, showing the 
rcvolutr inarghi. 



JPhebat the lonne wtth hli golden cluuiet brynjgeth forth 
the rtmne dey. Cnaueer^ l:k»^thlu«, if meter H. 

2. CousiHtiug of roses. 

ill! leef a roiim chapelet 
liadde made, and on his hew! it net. 

Jtmn. nfthf Him, 1. 846. 

rose-nail (roz'nal), w. A nail with a coTii<?al 
head which is hammered inlo triangular fimets. 

Bosenbach's sign. Sot KiV/u. 

TOSenbUBChite (ro'zn-biiHh-it ), w. [Name*! af- 
ter Prof. H. Rotftntbtuitilt of Hei*l<*lborg.] A sili- 
tsate of calcium and Ho*liuin, coiitairiiiig also 
zirconium and titanium: it oc<Mirs in mono- 
clinic <-ryHtalH arnl in fibrous forms of a jiale 
orange color. It is Ibuml in the elmolite-sye- 
nite <»f KoutlK'rn Norway. 

Bosendale cement. H***' ament, ‘J. 
Bosenhain's function. Hvefunetion, 
BosezuntQler's fossa. A somewhat triangular 
depression in th*' pharynx on either side bmiind 
the openings *)f the Kiistachian tubes. 
BosenmtQler’s gland. 1'he inferior or palpe- 
bral por( ion of the Jacrymal gland. 
BosenmUller's organ. Hee <trgun, 
rose-noble (r(')//ru>^bl), n. An English gold coin 
first issued by Eilward IV., and worth at the 
tiiiM* ten shillings: same as ry«/. 

*2. Hunt. What hanu tlicy giuen vs ? 

I. Uunf. Mix nm noldes just 

Ueymml, 1 Kdw. IV. (Works, od. Pearson, 1874, 1. 43). 

Bosen’s liniment. A liniment cornpoged at oil 
of nutmeg, spirit of juniper, and oil of (doves. 

BosenstrdirB green. Hee f/reen i . 

Bosentbars canal. The spiral canal of the 
modiolus. 

Bosentbars test. Hee /cs/. 
rose-of-beaven (rdz'*w-lmv'ii), n. A pretty gar- 
den plant. Lychnis Cfwti-rosa, 
rose-oil (rdz'oil), a. Baim^ as oil o f rose (which 
see, under oil), 

roseola (ro-ze'*Vltl), w. [= F. roH/iolc ; < NL., < 
li. rosewa, rosy *(< row/, rose: sei^ rose^), + dim. 
-o/n.*l 111 pathoL, a kind of rash or roB**-colored 

efflorescence, mostly symptomatic, o(*ciirriiig in 
conneclioii with different fidirile complaints. 
Also ciilleii rose-rash and scarlet rash. 
roseolar (r*}-ze'*}-ljir), a, [< roseola + -ar'-J.] 
Of, pertaining to/or exhibiting roseola, 
roseoloid (nVze'iVloid), a. [< roseola *f -oid.] 
Hame as roscolon's. 

roseolous (iv-z(/(i-1uh), a. f< roseola + 

Of, pertaining t(>, or resembling roseola: as, 
roseolous nish. 

rose-ouzel (r*J7/*i‘^zl), «. The rose-colored pas- 
tor, Pastor roseits, 

rose-parrakeet (roz-nar^^a-kdt ), n. The rosclla. 
rose-pink (r()//pingk), a.' and a. L n. 1. A 
chromiitiif (u*imgoii-pink **olor. — 2. A |)ignient 
prepared by dyeing elialk or whiting witli a do- 
<*oction of Erazil-wood and alum. 

('louii hu-es appeared in lieu of black ones smeared with 
nm jntth. IHckem, Mkotehes. 

3. The American centaury. Sahhatia antjularis. 
•[Rare or obsolete.] 

IL o. Of a rosy-jiink color or hue; roseate ; 
having a <Ieli(Mit*e bloom: also used ligiira- 
tively: as, “row-p/w/- piety,” {imp. 

Diet.) 

rose-point (rf)// point), a. Heepo/wM. 
rose^uartz (ro//kwarts), n. A translucent and 
at times almost transparent variety of (piartz, 
varying in <‘olor from light rose-rcHl to dark-' 
pink. The eoloring mutter is line to the presonoe of <jxid 
of inaiiganeHO, wliirli is more or 1 *'Sh affecUul by the aetioii 
of the siinlight. Fine exainplt's are found in (ixford 
county, Maine, and in other loeulities. 
rosorf (iHi'z^*!*), n, [Early mod. E. also rosier, 
rasper; < ME. roser, roseerc, < OF. rosier, ro::icr, 
F. rosier, a rose-busJi, = H*. roser, rosier, < L. 
rosarium, a rose-garden, MIj. also a rosebush: 
seenwriry.] 1, A rose-garden. — 2. A rose-bush. 

An hound whan he eoiuuth to a roaer. 

Chaucer, roi-son's Tale. 

The thini was a natifcr, with the annes of Kngbuid ; the 
fourtli tt braiiiiche of lylies, lioarinir the annes of France. 
Rail, Hen. VllL, fol. 68, quotou in Htrutt's Mfuirts and 
[Pastimes, p. ‘J4n. 

. rose-rasb (rdz/rash), M. Hame as roseola, 
rose-red (roz'red), «. and w. [< ME. nm-red; 

< ro;*ci -b rcr/i.] I, a. Red as a red rose. 

Two oorunes hati we, 

Snow-wbytu and nm-reed. 

Chaucer, Hveoiid Nun’s Tali^ 1. ‘254. 

From thy roec-red lips my name 
Flowetli. Tennyeon, Bleknore. 

II. n. A luminous and chromatic crimson, 
rose-ringed (ror/rixigd), a. Having a collar 

of rose-red feathers : noting a colla^ parrot, 
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PalmorMs tnrqmfw, known as the roye-rlnged 
parrak^t. See cut under ring^rrot 
roseroot (rdz'rOt), n. A succulent herb, SMfum 
Khodiola, having simple leafy stems o to 10 
inches biffh, broad thick leaves, yellowish or 
purplish flowers in a close cyme, and a rose- 
scented root. It grows on cliffs In iiortheni Europe 
and Asia, and In North America in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maine, and northward. Alao roeewort. 

rose-rowel (roz/rou^el), n. See rowel 
rosery (p6'z6r-i), n.; pi. roseries (-iz). [< rose^ 
+ •ery. Cf. rosary, and also F. roseraie, < rosier, 
a rose-bush : see roser.^ A place where roses 
grow ; a nursery of rose-buBhes ; a rosary, 
rose-rynl (roz^^al), n. An English gold coin 
of the reign of James I. See ryal, 
lOB/e-wmj (rdz'sa^fll), n. A sawfly which af- 
fects the 1*086. (a) In Europe, ffylotoma roearum. (b) 
In America, Monaeteyia rocje, whose larva is called mss* 
dug. 




Rosette, 5. 


American Rose-sawfly (Monos iegia rosm). 
a , female My (ctms shows n.'ttur.'il bize) : e , her nutws; c, antenna 
ib untl r cnl.ir|fi.‘(l}. 

rose-sing (roz'slug), n. The larva of the Ameri- 
can rose-sawfly, Monostegia rosm, which sktde- 
lonizes the leaves of the rose in the United 
States. 

Bose's metal. See metal, 
rose-steel (rtiz^stel), n, A cenient-Bteel the in- 
terior of which exhibit H on fracture a different 
8tnictur<< from the exterior, 
roset^ (rd'zet), w. [Also rosette; < OF. (and 
F.) rosette, a kind of red coloring matter, < rose, 
rose : see rose^,} A red color used by painters, 
roset'*^ (roz'ot), n. [A corrupt form of rosin,'] 
JioHiu. [Scotch.] 

roseta, n, iiatiu plural of roseUm, 
rose-tanager (rOz^tan^a-j^^r), n. The summer 
redbird, Firanga mtiva: distiiiguisbod from 
the scarlet tanager, P, ruhra. 
rose-tangle (rdz'taiig^gl), n. Red or brown- 
red seawoedR of the suborder CcramietP, 
rose-topaz (rdz'td^paz), n. An artifleial color 
of the True topaz produced by hearing the crys- 
tals of yellow Brazilian topaz t,o a rod heat. 
A ebeinicm change resulUt which, if prolonged too great 
n time, would change the topaz into the colorlcaa white 
variety, the color ranging from liglit rose-red to slierry- 
red. 

rose-tree (rdz'tre), n. A stjiudard rose ; a roHe- 
busb. 

Bosetta stone. Hi«e stone, 
rosetta-WOOd (ro-zet'|jr-wud), n. A handHome 
wood, of an orange-red color with very dark 
veins, from the East IndicH, used in fluo c.abi- 
iiet-making. It is of durable t<*xture, but the 
colors become dark by exposure. The tree 
yielding it is not known, 
rosette (r^zet'), w. [< F. rosette, a rosette, a 
little rose (=s l*r. Sp. roseta, tassel, = Pg, ro- 
seta, the rowel of a spur, = It. rosetta, a ro- 
sette), dim. of rose, < 1j. rosa, rose: see 
1. Any circular ornament having many small 
parts in concentric circles, or regularly ar- 
ranged around the center. 

Shu lifted SiiEainie's hair to the middle of the head in 
two roeetUe that she called rhiuettei^ and fastened them 
with a silver comb. O, E% Cable, Storiim of Louisiana, x. 

HptH;lllcally~(a) In 
arch., on ornament 
of freiiuent use in 
de(M^)rntton iu all 
styles. In ‘ Eomaii 
architecture ro- 
settes decorate cof- 
fers in ceilings and 
soffUa of cornices, 
and appear ss a cen- 
tral ornament of the 
abacus of the Co- 
rinthian order. In 
medieval architec- 
ture rosettes are 
abundant and mm- 
siat usually of a knot 
of foliage inscribed 
in a circle, trefoil, or 
quatrefoil. See also 
out under patera, 
0) A knotof ribbon 
Rowtte.- Early Italian medieval vMfk. Of a bunoh of ool- 
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ored wonted used aa an onaamit of eoetnme^ ameolai. 
If one of the two bunohee of libbona attached to tha 
loopa by wbleh en oflioir'a gatgbt waa autpendid on hla 
chest 

2. Any object or arrangement resembling in 
form a full-blown rose, (a) a rose gaa-bnmer, in 
which the Jets of flame are dispoeed radially about a oen. 
ter. (b) A jp^oular arrangement of the sails of a wind- 
mill. (e) Ibe pattern proauoed by a roao-engine lathe. 

In hot., a circle of leaves or fronda. 

3. Hame as roset^. — 4. In eool and afiat, a 
natural formation of parts resembling a rose. 
Bee rose, 9. (a) The anal hnnoh of gilla of a nudlbran- 
ohiato gastropod. (6) The central plate which occupies 
the apace between the apices of the first five radlala of 
Comatula, and is formed from the confluence of five baials. 
Carpenter: Huatey, (e) The set of live petoloid ambu- 
lacra of some aea-urtmins. See cut under Petaloetlcha. 
Id) A spot (ff color which reaem- 
iiles a flower, aa a broken-up 
ocellus. Seo out under fo^nior. 

(e) A rosettooell. (/) A rosetto 
plate. 

0 . A curve whose polar 
equation is r=s a + sin md, 
which presents a great 
variety of forms symmet- 
rical about a center. — 0. 

Maul, a form of knot. — 

7. In metal, a disk or 
plate formed by throwing 
water on melted metal. See rosette-oopper, and 
tmmpare quenching, 2.-~Bed roMtte,or red tmtton, 
tlie roaette worn in the buttonhole by oflioers and higher 
dignitaries of tho L^lon of Honor. 

rosette-burner (r^zet'b^r^n^r), n. Same as 
rose-burner, 

rosette-cell (nVzet'sel), n. One of the small 
spheroidal cluBters or masses of usually eight 
or sixteen cells which are developed In sponges, 
in t)ie cavity both of the adult sponge ana of 
its free-swimming ciliated gemmules. W. S, 
Kent. 

rosette-copper (ro-zot'kop^^r), n. A product 
of copper made by throwing water on the sur- 
face of the melted metal (after the refliiing 
process), which is then removed in the fom of 
a disk, the operation being repeated as often 
as is necessary. These disks or rosettes are colored 
bright-red by the action of the water on the copper, by 
which n suboxid Is formed. Tlds process has been followed 
at Chessy in Franco^ chiefly, and also at Mansfvld in Frtia- 
sia. Also called rtm-copper, 

rOBOtte-entter (ro-zet'kut^er), n, A rotaiy 
cutting-tool for making wooden rosettes or cir- 
cular ornaments in which different moldings 
are combined, its catting edge is of the inverse form 
of the ornament desired. Such tools are used in cablnet- 
uiaking and carpentry. 

rosette (rcl-zct'ed), «. [< rosette + -e(t^.] 1. 
Furnished or ornamented with a rosette. 

Tho low-cut and roeetted shoe. The AUantie, LXIV. 614. 
2. Formed or arranged in rosettes: as, the 
decorations wore of ioo}>ed and rosetted ribbons. 

rosette-plate (ro-zot'plat), n. In Polysoa, a 
communication-plate. 

rosetum (rd-ze'tum), 91.; pi. rosetums, roseta 
(-tumz, -1&). [< L. rosetum, a garden or bed 

of roses, i rosa, a rose: sec rdso^,] A gar- 
den or parterre devoted to the cultivation of 
roses. 

rose-vinegar (r6z'vin^e-gU.r), n. An infusion 
made by steeping tho petals of roses in vine- 
gar, used as an extei’nal application in head- 
aches, also to dispel unpleasant odors. Cham- 
bcTffs Encye,, art. Rose. 

rose-water (r6z'wA.^t^r), n, and a. 1. n. Wa- 
ter tinctured with oil of roses by distillation. 

Ellery morning their Prlcites (called Braniini) waahe the 
Image of the deuyll with roec tcater, or auch other iwete 
li(iubure, and perfume hym witii dyuerse awete aauourt. 

H. Eden, tr. of Sebaatian Munater (Flrat ikx>k8 ou Amer- 
[ioa, ed. Arber, p. 17). 
Let one attend him with a allver haaln 
Full of roaa-icater and beatrew’d with flowera. 

Shak,, T. of the S., Ind., i. 66. 

n. a. Having the odor or character of rose- 
water; hence, affectedlv delicate or sentimen- 
tal : as, rose-water religion. 

Hoaa-irafer philanthropy. Carlyle, {Imp. IHet) 

Bose-water dlzh. (a) a diah with perforated tim. for 
pouring or eprinkling roae-water over the handi. (V) The 
plateau for a roee-water ewer.— Rose-water SWer, a 
name given to the aftabiL or apouted afgul^re^ uaed in 
Teraia and other parte of the Eaat for pouring water over 
the handa after eating. See cut umfer q^teho.— BOBS' 
water oin t ment. SeeofnOiumL 
rose-willow (rflz'wiKd), n. Seo willow. 
rose-window (rdz^win^do), 9». In arch,, a cir- 
cular window divided into compartments by 
mullions or tracery radiating or branching 
from a center* such windowa are eepeolally line and 
nuroeroua in Brenoh medieval arohlteoturc^ and oiften at> 
tain very oomldetohle dlmenaiona, aa In the ealbednla ol 
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RiMM*wliidow In North Tranfic^t of Abbey Church of Saint l>enis. 


Farii, Chartre% Rlieim^ Afnioim, etc. Also called cotAa- 
ritm-whed and, rarely, marigold-mnd4m. 

Nutlilng can exceed the majenty of its deoply<«reoeMed 
triple iKirtalH. the beauty of the roae->wiudow that aur* 
mountii them, or the elwanoe of the aallery that com* 
pletes tlie fa«^o. J. FtTgumm^ Hiat. Arch., I. 641. 

rosewood (roz'wVKl), n. l. Tho wood of various 
Brazilian trees, especially of Ikilbergia nigra. 
It la a Hne hard cabinet-wood of a oheatiiut color atreaked 
with black, dr varyinf? in the different aorta, and uaed 
chiefly in veiieera. Ihe name ia due to the faint roae* 
acent of aonio klnda when froahly cut Other apeulea of 
Daibergia, apeclea of Jacaranda, and perhapa or Maehm- 
Hum, pnxluce tlm roaewood of tuimmuroe. The wikmIb 
known aa kingtoood and violet-ufood may be coiiaiderod aa 
variutiea. See paiisander, tho several generic namea, and 
tho phrases below. 

2. A wood, lignum rhodium, the source of oil 
of rhodium, or rosewood-oil ; Canary rosewood. 
It la obtained in pieces a few inchoa thick from the rtait 
and stem of Conwdmdwf ineopaHuii and C. JtoHdiu, small 
trees of the Canaries. Boo roaevDood^aU, 

8. Any of the trees producing rosewood.— aih - 
oa-i* rosewood, the molompl, PUroearpus eHnaeeuM,— 
Australlail rosewood, a tnoderate-sisM tree, Syiimm 
plaiuftdcwum of the itfe/iaceae.--Burinese rosewood. See 
/tareeorpua.^Oanary rosewood. Bee def. 2.- Do- 
minica rosewood, Cordia Geraaottfdhw, a boragfiia- 
ceons tree of tho West Indies. — East Indian rosewood. 
Bee bUuikwood, 1, and tkdbertfia.-^ JnmMdOA roseWOOd, 
Tdnuciera UguatHna and AmyHa balsamifera, West In- 
dian trees not botunically related tlie latter also called 
candleitHwd and rhodea-ufftod. - Woolmeln rosewood, a 
Burmese apeciea of MilletHa, 

rosewood-oil (rdz/wfui-oil), n, A pale-yellow, 
viscid, volatile oil, having an odor resembling 
that of sandalwood or rosewood, and obtained 
by distillation with water from a kind of rose- 
wood. (See roHen'oofij 2.) it has l»ocii used In per- 
fumoiy, liniments, etc., but Is now wholly or mostly re- 
placed by artIHcial compounds. 

rOBe-WOrm (roz'wArm), n. The larva of a com- 
mon toptricid moth, Cacmcia rosaceann^ which 
folds the leaves of the rose and skeletonizes 
them. It feeds also on many other plants, as the apple, 
peach, plum, hlrch, clover, strawberry, and cotton. 

rosewort (roz'wdrt), w. 1. A plant of the or- 
der BoHoeem, Liudley, — 2. Same as roseraot,, 1. 
rose-yard (rdz'yard), w. [< MK. rosegerdc; < 
+ yard^,] A rose-garden, 
roaialt, Hee roseal, 

rOBicler(rd-8i-k1er'),n. [Bp.] The Spanish term 
for the ores of silver embraced under the gen- 
eral English name ruby silver, it includes the light- 
red silver ore pmuatite (rosioler claro) and the dark-red 
silver ore pyrsrgyrlte (rosicler oscuro); besides these, the 
mineral stephanite is sometimes called rosMer negro. 

BoaicrbcifUl (ro-zi-krO'shi-an), n, and a, [Said 
to be a Latinized form of HosenkreuZy ‘rose- 
cross,’ the mythical name of tho mythical 
founder of the sect, identified with L. roya, a 
rose, + crux {cruey)^ a cross, whence F. rose- 
croix, a Bosicruciari, E. rose^osst the Bosi- 
cruofan symbol : see rose^ and ert)ss^. Others 
alter the name to Bosekmeian or Boriern- 
oiaUf in order to derive it < L. roscUhis, dewy 
(see roBcid), or ros (ror^), dew (see rorc8), + 
crux (ento-), cross, the emblem of light.] I. n, 
A member of a supposed secret society, said 
to have ori^nated m the fifteenth century, 
which combined pretensions to the possession 
of occult wisdom and gifts with so-called mys- 
teries of physic, astronomy, alchemy, etc. The 
book deaorining the Roaicruciana (** Fama FratemItaUs," 
published in 1614) is generally regarded as merely an 
elaborate satire on the charlataniy and credulity of the 
times. Books of Aoslcruoian pretensions were formerly 
numerous in England as well aa in OermanyfUid several 
have lately reappeared in tlie United Btatee. The sect were 
^ akjfUA BrHhrtnot Eit^fJUs qf tAs itoip-eroaa Boaipmm 
Phaoanhm, aUi. 
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If, a. Pertaining to the Bosicrucians or their 
arts. 

BosicmeiAlliini (rd-si-krfi'shi-an-izm), n. [< 
BoBierucian + -4dm.J Tho doctrines, arts, or 
practices of the Bosicrucians. 
roalcniX (rd'zi-kruks), n, ; pi. rosinitccs (r6-*i- 
krfi'sdz). Same as rose-cross^ 2. 
roaiad (rfi'zid), n, [< rosy 4* -rrf-.J Adorned 
with roses or rose-color; made rosy, 
rosiert, «. See roser, 

rOBitoe (p6-ziapO» [!?’•* the youiig girl who 
wins the rose, emblem of virtue, < Ij. rosarium 
fem. of rosariusy of roses: see rosary.^ See 
rose-festival, 

rOBily (ro'zi-li), adv. With a rosy color or ef- 
fect. 

Tho white Olyniuiia peaka 
Hosily brighten, and the MM>tnod gtHla ainik*. 

if. ArtvM, Binpotlocloa on Etna, il. 

rOBin (roz'in), n. [Formerly also rozin ; a vur. 
of resin: BOO resin,"] 1. Sumoasre.Ww. Specifi- 
cally — 2. Hesin as employed in a solid state 
for ordinary purposes. It is obtained 11*001 turpen- 
tine by distillation. In this process the oil of the tiiri>en- 
tine comes over, and the rosin remains behind. Kusln 
varies in color from dark brown or black to whlU*. ac- 
cording to its purity and the degree of heal used In its 
preparation. Chemically it is the anhyilriiJ of aliietic 
acid. It lias the physicu and chemical properties coni- 
moil to all resins. It is used in ooninion varnislies, is com- 
bined wltl) tallow to make common candies, is used by 
fuundci’S to give tenacity to their cores, iiy tiiiinoii and 

t ilumbers as a flux for their solder, fur rubbina on violin- 
Kiws, and fur many other purposes. Also called coloptumy. 
Buddalnly Auemtis Gulf did swim 
With /fesin, Pitch, and Brimstone to ilic Inim. 
Syloegter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, li.. The Furies. 

rOBin (roz'in), V, t, [< rosiu, w.] To cover or 
rub with rosin. 

Black I'lesar had that afternoon rtudwd his Ikiw, and 
tuned ills Addle, and practised jias ami Virginia reels. 

tl. B. SUnt'c, Oldtuwii, p. :i41). 

rOBined(roz'ind), /I. [<ro4f»w Treated 
with rosin. 

rOBineBB (rfi'zi-nes), w. [< rosy 4 -uess.'l The 
Ipiality of being rosy, op of reMeiuhling tho rose 
in color. 

The ronnsM of glowing embers tinted tlie wiiHs of Jou- 
aneaux's liouse. 

M. il, Cat/terwHtd, Romance of Duliiini, xvli. 
rOBiDg (ro'ziiig), w. [Verbal 11 . of nml, r,] 
Tho operation of imparting a pink tint to raw 
white silk. 

rOBin-oU (roz'in-oil), n. An oil nianufacturt'd 
from piue-rosin, used for lubricating machin- 
ery, etc., and in Franco for printers’ ink. See 
London oU^ under oil. 

rOBln-plant (roz 'in-plant), w. Same as rosin- 
ireed, 

rosixi-BOap (roz'in-sop), n. A soap made of 
rosin and an alkali, as soda or potash, or by 
boiling with an alkaline carbonate and cva|)o- 
rat i ng to dryness, it is worthless except wlien mixed 
with t^low 8«)ap, or palm-oil soap, or with botli, us in the 
common yellow soap of commerce. .Sec mtap. 
rOBin-tiXl (roz'in-tin), m. A jmle-colorod native 
oxi<l of tin with a resinous luster. 
rOBin-weed (roz'in-wed ), w. Any plant of t he ge- 
nus SUifhiuw ; 
especially, S. 
lociniatum. See 
com pass- plant, 

1, and prairie 
burdock {under 
burdock). 
roBiny (roz'- 
in-i), a, [< ros- 
in 4 -yl.j Ke- 
semblmg ros- 
in; abounding 
with rosin. 
roBland (ros'- 
lund),w. [Prop. 

^'rmsland, < 
rosH^ 4 /awf/l.J 
Moorish or 

watery land; 
heathy land. 

[Prov. Eng.] 
roBmart (ros'- 
mllr), w. [< 

Dan. rosmar, a walrus, < Norw. rossmaar, ross- 
maaly rossmal, < Icel. rosmhvalr, ti walrus, < 
rom, of unknown meaning (appar. connected 
with roBtungr, a walrus), 4 hvalr = E. whale: 
see whale. Of. horse-whak, walrus, and rttrqual,] 
The morse or walrus. See cuts under ros- 
marine^ and walrus. 

BOBniaridft (ros-mnr'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < Bos- 
mums 4 4dte. ] A family of Pinnipedia, named 



Kosin-weed (StirStum lartniatum), 

1, tlw: upper part of the stem wltli the beail ; 
9, a leaf; a, one of the involucral ticaleii. 


roBolio 

from the genus BoBumma: now usually called 
Triidicehi(m and sometimes Odobtenidw, 
rosmiurilie^t (roz'mi^ren or -nn), n, [< L. ros 
maHnus, ‘ sea-dew, rosemary : see rosemary,] 

1. Sea-dew. 

You shnll . . . steep 

Your bodies in that purer brine 

And wholesome dew oalletl nm niaHne. 

B. Jotwon, Mostiuc of Blackness. 

2. Rosemary. 

i.'^old Lettuce, and refrosliiiig HtmnaHne. 

Spenser f Muiopotinos, 1. 200. 

rOBinarilie*'^ (roz'ina-rfin or -riu), n. and a. [Ap- 
par. an altered foiro of Dan. ros^nar, a walrus 
( H(»e rostnar), simulating rosmarine^, whence the 
fable of its feeding on dew.] I, n. The wal- 
rus: foriiierW imagined as a w'a-inonster which 
climbed cHITk to feed on dew. Some of tho early 
representations of this animal are extremely ourUms (as 



Kosmurlne {yacen ttiaritta of (7rHner, 15O0). 


thst from Gesnor hero roprodiicedX and to them is prob- 
ably traceable tlie heraldic creation known as the maHne 
wo(f (which see, under maHne), Gosiier’s figure Is clearly 
the walrus, though tlm tusks point upwartl from tho lower 
Jaw, instead of downwnni from the upper jaw, and though 
it is provided with lilml feet besides a tall. Instead of hind 
llnilis forming a tall. M any soologleul illustrations of the 
sixtooiiih century are not more accurate. ( 'uiiipare the out 
under tralniN. 

Greedy BomnaHnea with visages defonne. 

Spetuier, F. l^, II. xli. 24. 

n. a, Portfliniiigor relating to the walruses. 

BoBmarinnB (ros-ma-ri'nuH), //. [< L . ros wari- 
nus^ sea-dew : see rosemartf,] A genus of gamo- 
potalouR plants, of tho orch*r Labiatee anil tribe 
Monardeiv. It is eharactorlxed by an ovoid and slightly 
two-11|it>ed calyx. iicHi'diesa within ; iiy an ('xw^rfod corolla- 
tube enlarged In the thi'out, the limb two-lipped, the large 
middle lube of the lower lip declined umi concave ; and 
by having two stamcnsL each witli 11 single author-cell, the 
CHmiicctivc being continuous wltii the filament and the 
other cell represctihHl by a slender I'cflexed tiMith. The 
only species, B. offieinalia, the rosemary (wliich seeX is 
miilvc Uiroiigh the Mcditcrmiienii region, and cultivated 
elsowiicrc, but is not hardy in Ameiieu iioilh of Virginia. 

It is a low-branched evergreen anmintie shrub, 4 or fi feet 
higli, bearing linear entire opposite leaves wliich are ses- 
sile, thlckish, about one im^ long, smooth and green 
almvo, with revoliitc margins, and wlifte with stellate hairs 
b<*neatli. The pale-blue flowers are imaluced throughout 
the year ; they are nearly sessile among the upper leaves, 
and form bHisely few-flowered and axillary brncted vertl- 
cillAsters clustered In u few short iiieemus. 

rOBmarold (ros'iua-roid), a. Belonging to the 
Bosmamidea, 

l^Bmaroidea (ros-niR-roi'dc-H ), «. pL [NL., < 
Hosntarus 4 -oiV/m.J A HiipVrfaiuily of Pin- 
nipedia, represimtcd by the Bostnnridsr alonf*, 
having tlu^ lower canines atrophied and the 
upper ones enormously developed as tusks 
protruding far from the mouth. Also calleti 
Trichevboidca . 

BoBmarnB (ros'ma-ms), n, [NL. (Hcopoli, 
1777, after Klein, 1751), < Dan. rostnar, a wal- 
rus: SCO rostnar , rosMarine*<i.] The typical ge- 
nus of Bosntaridee; the walruses: also called 
TrieJieehns and Odohmius. 

BOBminian (ros-min'i-an), n. J< Kosniini (see 
def.) 4 -aw.J A member of a Roman (’atholic 
congregation, entitled the Fathers of the Insti- 
tute of Charity, founded by the Italian philoso- 
pher Antonio Tiosniini Serbati in 1H28, for the 

jurposo of pursuing ehuritable work. 

ROBminiaxiiBlIl (ros-min'i-an-izm), n, [< Bos- 
minian 4 -mw.] The philiiHophical system of 
Antonio Bosmini Serbati. Its fnnaamcntal 
proposition is that every idea involves the idea 
of being. 

rOBOlic (ro-zol'ik), a. [< rose 4 -ol 4 -ic.] Re- 
lated to rosaiiiliiie—Rofollo add, an acid closely re- 
lated to rosaniline, and ditferiiig froiii it in that the amide 
groups of tlie latter arc replaced by hydroxyl gnmps in ro- 
sollc add, with elimination of one molecule of water. 

rOBOllo (ro-zo'lio), n, [Also rosof/lio (and ro- 
soli, rosolt^ < F. ) ; < Il . rosolio s= Sp. rosoli s Pg. 
rosHoli = F. rossoHs, rosolio, appar., like rosso- 
lis, sundew, a plant, < L. ros solts, sundew {roa^ • 


rofoUo 

dew; of sol, the nun); but perhapn 

orig. Ity < U. roaso^ red, < L. ruaauaf red: seo 
ruaaet^.j A red wine of Malta: also, a sweet 
cordial made from raisitm, popular throughout 
the Levaut. 

Hogue UyacinUi . . . 

Bhall have a Hniall full glaaa 
Of manly red nundu* to himself. 

Hnmminih Hlrig and Book, II. 117. 

Bosores (ro-sr/rey-), h. pi. pi- of roaor^ 

f :iiaw€^r, < I j. roflrrr , ]>[>. rosua, gnaw : see rodfmt'] 
nsooL, the gnawing maminiilH: a Hynonym of 
Glirtts and of Rothiitia. [Now rare.J 
RosOliaCro-Hd'ri-jl), h. pi. [NL. :^ see Roaorea.'] 
Harne as kosorra. Ronuparte^ 18117. 
rOBOlial ( ro-sd 'ri -Ii l ) , . [ < Roaorca + -«/. J Be- 
longing 1o tlu^ Roaorvs or Roaoria; rodent. 
rOBB^ (row), //. f< Norw. mv, rua, roa^ rya^ shelL 
rind, peel, seale (usually of that which falls off 
of itself), = Dan. mv, shavings, chips; prob. 
eoni)('eted with Norw. roa. f., a fall, landslide, 
etc., < ruau = AS. hrvoaan, etc., fall: see ruHcX.'\ 
1, The rough scaly matter on the surface of the 
bark of e(*rtain trees. — 2. Branches of trees 
lopped off; tins refuse of plants. [Scotch.] 
rOBB^ (ros), V. i, [< roaa^^ w.] 1. To strip the 

ross from; strip hark from. — 2. To cut up 
(bark) for boiling, etc. 

rOBS'^ (ros ), //. [< W. rhoa^ a moor, heath, morass. 
Vjt.roalaml.'] A morass. JTnlliwrlL [Prov.Eng.] 
rOBBelt (ros'el), n. [Gf. roaa^f roalavd,'} Light 
land; rosLand. 

A true ronel or light land, whether whlU) nr black, 
In what they are iiaiiidly planted in. 

MorUtMT, Ifuahandry, 
ROBSella (ro-seril), w. [ N I i.] The tyj)ical ge- 
nus of JtoaatllidiP. i Uirter. 

BOBBellldflB (ro-seri-de), li.p/. |.NL., < Roaaella 
+ -f 1 A family of lyssaeiiie silicious sponges 
whoso dermal spicules have no centripetal ray, 
typified by the genus RoaadUt. The other g<m- 
era are numerous. 

rOBBellyt (ros'el-i ), a. [< roastil + -yi .] Loose ; 
light: said of soil. 

In Efwex, inonry land la thought to bo the moat proper; 
that which 1 liavi; observed to be the best s<dl Is a rtmdy 
top, and a brick earthy bottuin. Martimar, Husbandry. 

rOBBOt (ros'et), n. Same as rouaavUa. 

Boss Herald. One of the six heralds of the 
Scottish Heralds* Gollege. 

BoBBia (ros'i-H), n. [NL., named after Sir John 
Boas (l777-lS5(i), an Arctic explorer.] 1. In 
omith.^ same as Rhodoatvthia. tionapart.f\ 1838. 
— 2. In Mollnava^ a genus of decapod cepha- 
lopoda of the family Sifpiolitlap. U. Given, 1838. 
rossignol (ros'i-nyol), w. [< F. roaaiynol, OP. 
hmaeignol, louaeignol = l*r. roaaignol. roaahihoa, 
roaaiijmda = Cut! roaaiuyol = Sp. rniaiMor = Pg. 
roiixinol, roxinol = II.. ruaUinuolo, < L, luacinioln, 
liiaeiniohia, nightingale, dim. of luaciiiia, iiight.- 
iiigale: see luaeima.'\ The nightingale. 
rOBSin^-machine (ros'ing-ma-sherP), n. 1. A 
matdinie for removing the ross or rough ex- 
terior part of hark; a liark-rossing machine. 
— 2. A roHsing attachment to a sawmill for 
removing the hark from the log just before it 
meets the saw. — 3. A machine for cutting up 
bark preparatory to boiling or steeping, for 
purposes of tanning, medicine, dyeing, etc. 
R. if. Kuiyhl. 

rOBBO antico (ros'o un-te'ko). [It., < roaao, red, 
+ antico. aiitiqiuti aiicieiit* see ruaae.t and an- 
tique.'] See marble. 1. 

rOBBOll (ros'p-li), ti. [It., < L. ros. dew, + aol, 
the sun,] An Italian liquor in the preparation 
of which the sundew ( Droaera rotundifolia) is 
used. 

Bobb’b rOBy rail. Hee and 

out under luiodoatethia. 
roBt^^ 1 '. and n. An obsolete 
spelling of roast. 
rOBt‘^tt H. A Middle English form 
of rouat*^. 

rostel (ros'kd), w. r~ F. roa- 
telle, < L. roatelhm, a little beak 
or snout, dim. of rostrum, a beak : 
see roatnim. ] Same as roatellum. 
rOBtella, a. Plural of roatellum. 
rOBtellar (ros'te-lftr), a. [< roa- 
tel(l) + -or«.] Of or pertaining 
to a rostellum. 

Bostellaria (ros-te-lfi'ri-ii), «. 

[NL., < L. a little beak 

or snout : see roatel,] A genus 
of marine univalves belonging 
to the family Stromhidae; the 
spindlestrombs. it !■ found both Rcstftiafta lurrit. 
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recent and fotiU. The ihell Ufiitlfonn or lubtnnleiilatc^ 
with an elevated pointed tpire ; the aperture i» ovel, with 
outuU projecting, and terminating In u pointed beak. The 
•peciee are found in the Indian ocean and neighboring 
■eae. 

rofltellarian (ros-te-la'ri-^), a. and n. I. a. 
Besembliug a spindlestromb ; pertaining or be- 
longing to the genus RoaUilaria. 
n, u. A member of the genus Bostellaria. 
rOBtellate (ros'te-lat), a. [= F. roateiu, < NL. 
**ro8tellatua, < L. roatellum, a little beak or snout: 
see roatel.] Having a rostellum ; diminutively 
rostrate or beaked. 

rostelUfonu (ros-tePi-f6rm), a. [< L. roatel- 
lum, a little beak or smmt, + forma, form.] 
Having the form of a rostel ; shaped like a ros- 
tollum. 

rOBtelllim (ros-tePum), n. ; pi. roatella (-H). [L. : 
see roatel.] 1. In bot.i (a) Any small beak- 
shaped process, as in tln^ stijf^ua of many vio- 
lets ; speolficallv. a modification of the stigma 
in many orchiJs, which bears the glands to 
which the pollcTi-masses are attached. 

The npper stigma is modiflcil into an extraordlnaiy or- 
gan, oaliM the rostellum, which in many ihchldapresenta 
110 reaemblaiioe to a true stigiim. 

Darwin, Fertll. of Orchids by Insects, p. 4. 

(ft) A Linnean term for the caiilicle or radicle. 
— 2. In soiiL, the fore part, of the liead of tape- 
worms or other cestoids, iK^ariiig spines or book- 
lets which are said to be roatellar. See cut 
under (Utatoidea. — 3. [_eap.] [NL.] In conch., 
same as Hoatellaria. 

rOBter^ti n,. An obsolete fonn of roaster. 
rOBteri^ (ros'l<*r), n. [Also dial, royaler, an in- 
ventory ; < D. rooster, a list, table ; prob. a par- 
ticular use, in alliiKioii to the crossing lines and 
columns in a table, of rooster, a grate, gridiron, 
= E. roaster (sec* roaster). The woM is com- 
monly supposed to bt‘ a corruption of regiaUr^.] 
1. In the British and the* United States regular 
armies, a list showing 1.lic* turn or rotation of 
servicie or duty of those who redieve or succeed 
each other; specifically, a military list or regis- 
ter showing or fixing tlie rotation in which in- 
dividuals, companies, or rogimcuits are called 
into service. — 2. In Ma8sachus(*tt.s and Con- 
necticut, a list of the officMTs of a division, 
brigade, regiment, etc*., (*oiitaining, under sev- 
eral heads, their names, rank, corps, place of 
abode, etc. These are called division rosters, 
brigade rosters, regimental or battalion rosters, 
Bartlett. — 3. Heiice, any roll, list, or register 
of names. [Colloq.] 

rOBterite (ros't^r-it), n. A variety of beryl of 
a pale rose-red color, found in the granite of 
the island of Elba, Italy. 
rOBtlet. n. [Appar. an error for rostra, < P. ros- 
tra = fep. Pg. It. rot 
rostrum,] 


roatro, < L. rostrum, beak : see 


) beak of a ship. 



VectiH rostratUB, a iNure or loavor with an Iron point or 
end: afoaRe. Niime.nelaJI*n‘,\hSb. XNaires.) 

rOBtra. n . Latin and New Latin 
plural of rostrum. 
rOBtral (ros'tral), a. [= P. 
rostral =r Sp. Pg. rostral = It. 
rostrate, < LL. rostralia, < Tj. 
rostrum, a beak, snout: see 
rostrum.] 1. Of, periaining 
to, or resembling a rostrum. 

— 2. In sool.i (a) Of or per- 
taining to a rostrum in any 
sense; rosteUar; rostriform. 

(b) Having a rostrum or bc*ak 
of this or that kind^ rostrate^: 
usually in composition with a 
qualifying epithet: as, lamelli- 
roatral, longiroatral,flasirostral, 
conirostral. cultrirostral, curxH- 
rostral, rectiroatral, dentiros- 
tral, recurvirostral, presairos- 
tral, ienuiroairal, aerraUroatral, 
etc*. See the oompounds. 

Thna for a day or two in tho ohiok 
there are two **baaf-teniporaI” and 
one roSbral center. 

Naturt, XXXVII. 601. 

Rostral ohaanal or oanal, in the 
Hemiptera, a hollow on tlie lower 
surface of the thorax, In which the 
roBiruni is received.— Rostral GOl- 
nw»« , H column in honor of a naval 
triumph : it waa oniaineiited with the 
ruBtra or prows of ships (whence the 
name). 

At each angle of the esplanade rises a rostral column of 
rose-colored granite 100 feet high. 

Bofptr's Mag., LXHIX. IftL 

Rostral orown. same as naval erovn (which see, under 
eroum). 



sMtnlar 

The moniimsnts of their admirals . . . areadomadwttti 
rostral erauma and naval orwunenti, with beanttfolf astooos 
of seaweed, shells, and coral. 

Addtson, Thoughts in Westminster Abbey. 
Rostral groova or flixrow, e groove or fonow on the 
lower sninoe of the body of a waevllt in which the roetnun 
is received in reposawr when the Ineeotlelgni death. Ite 
extension and form (shallow or deep^ open or closed be- 
hind, eto.)areof great nee in the dassifleation of these in- 
sects.— Rostral shoatlL in BsmCptsra, a Jointed oegan 
formed by an extension of the labium, and deeply mooved 
“ ‘ ‘ ‘ Tie neAe-like 


on its upper surface for the 
mandlblee and maxiUiB 


RoatfMtc Fntlc 
of Sthyncho- 
spera 
stiuhya. 


Roatral Column, 
Grnni] Opern, Parih. 


rfaoe for the reorotlon of the needle-like 
maxiUiB : genemlTy^rimply called ros tn sm. 
roBtrate (ros'tr&t), a. [sb F. roatr^ as Bp. Pg. 
roatrado ss It. roatrato, < L. roatratua, having a 
beak, hook, or crooked point, < ros- 
trum, a beak: see rostrum.] 1. 

Furnished or adorned with beakB: 
as, rostrated galleys. — 2. In hot,, 
beaked; having a process resem- 
bling the beak of a bird. — 3. In 
conm., having a beak-like extension 
of the shell, in which the oanal is 
situated; canaliculate; rostriferous. 

Bee cuts under murex and Boatel- 
laria. — 4. In entom., provided with 
a rostrum or snout-like prolonga- 
tion of the head, as the weevus; 
rhyuchophorous. 

rostrated (ros^tra-ted), a. [< roa- 
trate + -ea^.] Same as rostrate, 

Bostratnla (ros-trat'u-lH), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1816), < L. rostrum, a ^e^: see rostrum.] The 
proper name of the genus usually called Bhyn- 
chspa (Cuvier, 1817), and' the type of the sub- 
family BoatratuUnm. 

BoBtratnlina (ros-trat-u-li^no), n. pi. [NL. 
((^oues, 1888), < Boatra^ta + -inm,] A subfam- 
ily of RcolopaeidsB, typified by the j^enus Boa- 
tratula, characterized by the formation of the 
windpipe, which makes one or more subcutane- 
ous convolutions; the painted snipes, usually 
called BhynchmnM (see Bhyndhma), 
BoBtrhamnB (ros-tra'mus), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
1831), irreg. < L. rostrum, beak, + nawti/j, hook.] 
An American genus of Faleonidsa, having the 
slender bill extremely hooked, the upper man- 
dible being almost like a reaping-hook; the 
sickle-billed kites. There arc 2 or S apeciea, of the 
warmer parta of America, among them the well-known 
everglade kite of HoriilH, A. soeiabilis. Bee ont under 
everglade. 

rostrifactnre (roB-tri-fak'|fir), n. [Formed on 
the model of manufacture; i L. rostrum, beak, + 
factura, a making, < facerejjfip. factua, make : 
see rostrum and facture,] That which is con- 
structed or fabricated by means of the bill or 
beak of a binl, as a nest. [Bare.] 

The dexterity and oaaiduity they rorioloal dlaplay in their 
elaliorate textflo roSbrifaetures. 

Coues, Ktsy to N. A. lUrda, p. 408. 

Bostrlfera (ros-trif'e-rfi), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of roatriferus: noe 'roatrifertms,] A sub- 
order or otherwise denominated group of gas- 
tropods having a contractile rostrum or snout, 
and supposed to be pliytophagous. it includea 
moat of the holoatomatoua ahella and variuna others. The 
name la contrasted with Proboaeidifera. 
rOBtriferoUB (ros-trif'e-rus), a. [< NL. roatri- 
ferus, < L. rostrum, beak, -I- ferre = E. bear^,] 
Havii^ a beak or rostrum ; belonging to the 
Bostrifera, or having their characters, 
rostriionn (ros'tri-fftrm), a. [= F. roati^'orme, 
< It, rostrum, a beak, + forma, form.] Formed 
like or as a rostrum ; shaped like a beak. 
rOBtro-aatennary (ros^tro-an-ten'grri), a. [< 
Ij. rostrum, beak, + NL. antenna, antenna, + 
-ary. Ct.antennary,] Pertaining tp the rostrum 
ana antennie of a crustacean. Huxley and Mar- 
tin, Elementary Biology, p. 225. [Rare.] 
rOBtrobranchial (ros-tro-brang'ki-al), a. [< L. 
rostrum, beak, + branchiae, ^lls, + -al. Cf. 
branchial.] Pertaining to or representing the 
extent of the rostral and brancnial pari)s of a 
fish. GiU. [Rare.] 

rOBtroid (rosHroid). a. [< L. rostrum, beak, + 
Hr. eldoc, form.] Besembling a rostrum, beak, 
or snout; rostrate; rostriform. [Bare.] 

The head [of Maerotus, a genns of bats) has the aame long 
rostmid appearance. H. Alim, Smiths. Hlso. CoU., Vll. 2. 

rOBtrolateral (ros-tro-lat'e-ral), a, [< L. ros- 
trum, beak, + latus (later-), side : gee lateral] 
1, Lateral with reference to the rostrum: ap- 
plied to a part of the shell of a cirriped: see 
rostrum, 3 (/). — 2. Situated alongside the ros- 
trum, as of ^e skull of a fish. 

Infraorbital chain with ita anterior bones ezcladadfrom 
the orbit and fnnctional as rostrolateral. 

Om, Amer. Kat, 1888, p. 867. 

rOBtrular (ros'trb-lftr), a. [< rostruH^) + 
-fir9.] Pertaining to the rostrulom of flea8. 
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rote 


rofteolAtd (roB'trO-lftt), a. [< ro9«rM{(t»ffi) + 
-aUK'l In entom. : (a) Haying the form of a 
rostnunm, as the oral organs of a flea. (6) 
Provided with a rostrulum, as the PuUeidm. 
roftrnllim (ros'tr^lmn), ft. ; jpl. roBtrula (-1{1). 
[NL., dim. of L. rostrum, a beak, snout : see 
rostrum.} The peculiar rostrum, beak, or 
mouth -parts of fleas. 

roatnuil (ros'tmm^ n.; pi. rostrums, rostra 
(-trumz, -tr|). [< L. roatrumf the beak or bill 
of a bM, the snout or muzzle of a boast, a 
curved point, as of a bill-hook, hammer, plow, 
etc., the curved end of a ship’s prow, the^ak 
of a ship ; orig, ^rodtrum. with formative -trum 
(-tro-) (= E. -tker, -dsr, in rot/isri, rudderi), < 
rf>dsrs, gnaw, peck : see rodwt.] 1 . The beak or 
bill of a bird. — 2. The snout, muzzle, or some- 
times the face of an animal, especially when 
protrusive.— 3. In anat, and ro6%. any beaked 
or rostrate part, or part likenea to a beak. 
Henoe~(a) In aiuU. : (1) llie forward median projeotloti 
from the body of the iphenold bone, reoelved between 
the lips of the vomer, and effecting artioolatioii wiUi tliat 
bone ; the beak of the sphenoid. See outs under pom- 
sphenoid and Aoipsnter, (2) The reflected anterior part of 
the corpus callosum of a mammalian brain below the genu, 
(d) In onM. : (1) llie beak of the skull ; the narrow spike- 
like projection forward of the basispheiiold bone in the 
middle line of the base of the skull, along which play the 
movable palatal parts, and upon which the vomer is sup- 
ported in some cases : its lower border, espooially if thick- 
ened, Is commonly formed by a parasphenoid. (2) The 
lieak of the sternum ; the manubrium, 1884. (e) In 

Cnutoeea, the anterior termination of tlie carapace, espe- 
cially when prominent or protrusive. For example, see 
out of JUbinia, under Oxyrhyncha; see also outs under 
AmpkUhoti, u^^iOlftlihorQaet Copepoda, and etalk-eped, (d) 
In mdom.: (l)Tho beak or suctorial organ formed by the 
appendages of the mouth In certain insects, as HenUptera. 
More fully called roMral eheath (which see, under roHral). 
(2) The proboscis, snout, or elongated anterior part of 
the head of a rhynchophorous beetle. The parts of the 
mouth are situated at the end of the rostrum, and the an- 
tennn generally He in grooves at the sides. See Rhuneho- 
fhora, (3) A more or less cylindrical anterior prolonga- 
lion of the head of certain Diptera, not to bo confounded 
with the proboscis or suckinir-mouth, which In these flies 
is a prolongation from the front of the rostrum, though 
roetrum is incorrectly applied by some authors to the pro- 
boscis of any fly. (e) In CirripMia, as an acorn-shell, the 
median one of three compartments of the fixed conical 
shell. Into which the movable valves may be retractiHi, 
situated on the same side of the animal as the opening 
between the valves, between the two rostrolatenu com- 
p^ments. See cut under Balamu. CO In eoneh . : (1) 
The anterior extension of the head or snout when simply 
contractile (not retractil^ and transversely annulatud : 
opposed to proboeeie. (2) The beak or beak-like extension 
of the shell, in which the canal is situated. Bee cuts un- 
der mvrex and RoeteUaria, (8) A strong solid prrwoss 
behind the apex of the phraginacone of a cephaloptKl, 
formed liy its investing layers. In Relemnitee it is a con- 
ical calcined laminated structure the guard. Inclosing the 
straight phra^acone of these Mesosolo cephalopods. It 
is contitiuod forward into the proOstracum, the rostrum 
and proOstracum together representing the pen of the 
TeuthidsB, See cut under beleenniU, 

4. The beak of a ship: au ancient form of ram, 
consisting of a beam to which wore attached 
heavy pointed irons, fixed to the bows, some- 
times just above and sometimes below the 
water-line, and used for the purpose of sinking 
other vessels. See cut under rostral. 


A man would expect, in so very ancient a town of Italy 
rOenoa], to And some considerable antiuiiitles ; but all 
they have to show of this nature is an old rostrum of a 
Roman ship that stands over the door of their arsenal 
Addimm, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. fiohn, 1. 868). 

6. pi. A platform or elevated place in the Roman 
forum, whence orations, ple^ings, funeral ha- 
rangues, etc., were delivered : so called because 
it was adorned with the rostra or beaks of the 
ships taken in the first 'nawal victory gained 
by the republic. Hence — 6. A pulpit or any 
platform or elevated spot from which a speaker 
addresses his audience. See out under pfitpit. 

The things that mount the rottrum with a skip, 

And then skip down again ; pronounce a text. 

Coieper, Task, il 409. 

7. In ftof., an elongated reoeptaole with the 
styles adhering: also applied generally to any 
rigid process of remarkable length, or to any 
additional process at the end of any of the 
parts of a plant.— 8. A trestle used in support- 
ing platforms in a theater.— 9. In an ancient 
lamp, the beak or projection in which the wick 
lies.— 10. In dismmg^ that part of the still 
which connects the head with the worm and 
forms a passage for vapor from the head to the 
worm; the beak, it hu a very msrkcd taper from 
the head to the worm, and a downward inclination which 
gives it somewhat the appearance of a beak. Bee iCiU8. 

rOBIlla (roz'ijl-1^, n. [NL.. dim. of L. rom, a 
rose: see rowi. j 1, A small rose ; a rosette. — 
2. [cop.] A genus of echinoderms. 
roilikr (roz'§-l#r), o. [< romla + -orS.] In 
hot, same fui rotmiate. 


roiUlftte (roB'fl-lftt), a. [< rosula + -offl.1 In 
hot, having tne leaves arranged in littfe ro- 
settes or rose-like clusters, 
rosy (rfi'zl), o. [< ME. < AS. rosiff, rosy, 
< rd$e, rose: see roccl.] 1. Resembling a rose 
in color or qualities; red; blushing; blooming. 

That sweet roey Isd 
Who died, and waa Fidele. 

Shah., Oyinbeline, v. 5. 121. 
Oelestlal rosy red, lovers proper hue. 

JUiltmi, P. L., vUL 619. 
And eveiy rosy tint that lay 
On the smooth sm hath dl^ away. 

Moon, Lslla Rookh, The Fire-Worshippers. 

2. Consisting of roses; made of roses. 

I sent thee lato a rosy wreath. 

R. Jottson, To Celia. 

And wo shall meet once more In happier days, 

When death lurks not amidst uf rogjf ways. 

William Morrie, Earthly Paradise, III. 280. 

Sf. Made in the form of a rose. 


Uis raty ties and garters so overblown. 

R. Jonmm, Epigrams, xevli. 
Rogy cross [also rosUt eroee, an accomniodated form of 
rose eross, F. moss eroix, NL. roeieruaL eUt. : we Roeimteian]. 
Same as rose-eross, 2.— Rosy finch, guU, minor, rock- 
flsh, etc. Bee the nouns. ^^Byn. 1. Bee rwidy. 

rosy-bOBOmed (rd'zi-bfiz^umd), a. Having the 
bosom rosy in color or filled with roses. 

Lot where the rooy-bomttn'd hours, 

Fair Venus* train, appear. 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers. 

And wake the purple year ! 

Oray, Ode on the .Spring. 

rosy-colored (rd'zi-kuKprd), a. Having a rosy 
color. 

Roey-ectound Helen Is the pride 
Of Lacedemon, and of Groetre beside. 

Dryden, tr. of Theocrilns's Idylls, xviil. 

rosy-crowned (ro'zi-kround), a. ( Vowned wdtli 
roses. Gray. 

rosy-drop (ro'zi-drop), n. Acne rosacea; gi'og- 
blossoms; brandy-face. 
rOBy-flngered (r6^zi-fin(?^g6rd ), a. Having rosy 
fingem: Homer’s favorite epithet of llie dawn, 
lioMaKTuKoc . 

rosy-footmiui (ro'zi-ffit^man), w. The red- 
arches, a British moth, Calliffenm minutta. 
rosy-kindled (po'zi-kinMld), a. Rulfused with 
a rosy color; blushing. 

Her bright hair blown about the serious face, 

Yet roey-Hndled with tier brother's kiss. 

Tennymm, Lancelot and Elaine. 

rOBy-marbled (rd'zi-uilir^bld), a. Marbled with 
r<i8y color: as, the rosy-marhled moth. 
rOBy-marsh (ro'zl-mllrsh), n, A British noc- 
tuid moth, Isoetua suhrosea, 
rosy-mstic (ro'zi-rus^tik ), n . A British uoctuid 
moth, Hydrasda miearra. 
rosy-tinted (ro'zi-tin^ted), a. Having rose- 
tints. 

All almut the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rtH^ -tinted snow. 

Tennimn, Two Voices. 


rosy-wave (ro'zi-wav ), w. a British geometrid 
moth, Acidalin emuiaria. 

rot (rot), V. ; pret. and pp. rotted, ppr. rottimj. 
[< ME. roten, rolien (pret. rofede, pp. roU^d), 
< A8. rotian (pret. rotede, rolode, pj). rotod) = 
OS. rofoM =1). rotten =: MLd. roten, eaten, rotten, 
LG. rotten (> U. rotten, rorrotten), rot, = OHG. 
rozen, rozmi, MHG. rozen, roczen, rtrizen, be- 
come or make rotten, G. rdsfen, rot or ret (h(^mp, 
flax, etc.); cf. D. rot = MHiJ. roz, rotien ; Teel. 
rotna s= 8w. ruttna s= Dan. rnadne, h(>coiiie rot- 
ten : see rotten^ . Cf. ret.'] I. intrans. 1, To un- 
dergo natural decomposition ; fall into a course 
or a state of elemental dissolution ; suffer loss 
of coherence from decay; used of organic sub- 
stances which either do or do n<»t putrefy in the 
process, and sometimes, by extension, of inor- 
ganic substances. 


I root, he seyde, fro the laion ; 

Jhesu Cryste, what suhall y done? 

MS. Cantnb. Ft. II. SS, f. 114. (HaUiweU.) 


For Cedre may not. In Erthe nc in Watre, rote. 

Mandeville, lYavels, p. 10. 

Ay, but to die ; . . . 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot. 

Shak., M. for M., Ul 1. 110. 

2. To become morally corrupt; deteriorate 
through stagnation or indulgence ; suffer loss 
of stamina or principle. 

Wither, poor girl, In your garret ; rot, poor Itachelor, in 
your dub. Thackeray, Book of Bnoba, xxxlii. 

8. To become morally offensive or putrid; be 
nauseous or repulsive; excite contempt or dis- 
gust. [Rare.] 

The memory of the Just it blewad ; hut the name of the 
wloked ihall roC. Ftof. x. 7. 


Cntthroata by the More abroad, come hom^and rot in 
fripperies. Ford, Lady's Trial, HI. 1. 

4. To become affeotetl with the disease called 
rot. 

The hungry abeep look up, and are not fed ; 

But. swolu with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rol inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 

MUion, Lycidas. 1. 127. 
*SV1L 1. Rot, Dooay, Futnify, Corrupt, J)eeotnp<m. Rot 
ia by ita age and brevity, so energetic a word that it is 
often considered Inelegant, and decay Is used as a softer 
word. That wliioh rots or decays may or may not emit a 
foul odor, as an egg or an apple; puire/y by derivation 
impliea such foulness of odor, and hence Is especially ap- 

8 lied to animal matter when it Is deaired to emphaalae 
lat charaoteiiatio roault of Its rotting. Corrupt la some- 
times used as a atrong but not offensive word for thorough 
spoiling, that makes a tiling ropulsivo or loathsome. To 
decompose is to return to tlie original elements ; the word 
is sumetlinea used as a euphemism for rot or pulr^. llie 
moral uses of the flrst four words corrospond to the 
physical. 

H. trans. 1. To cause decomposition in; sub- 
ject to a process of rotting; make rotten: as, 
dampness rots many things ; to rot flax. See 
n'G. Sometimes used imperatively in impre- 
cation. Compare rat^, draV^. 

Wei bet Is rotcii apnul out of hoord, 

Than that it rotie al the remenaunt. 

Chaucer, (book's Tale, 1. 48. 
1 would my tongue could rot them (your haudsj off I 

Shak., T. of A., Iv. 8. 870. 
“ What are they fear'd nn V fools ! ’od rot ’em ! " 

Were the last wonls of I ligglii bottom. 

H. Smith, Rejected Addresses, ix. 

2. To produce a rotting or putrefactive disease 
in ; Hpeciflciilly, to give the rot to, as sheep or 
other animals. See rot, n., 2. 

The other [sheep] rotted with delicious feed. 

Shak., Tit And., iv. 4. 98. 

rot (rot), H. [Early mod. K. also roll ; < ME. 
nd, rott, rote, rotte =r MI), rot, rottenness : see 
rot, r.] 1. The process of rotting, or the state 
of being rotten ; also, rotted HuVistance ; mat- 
ter weakened or disiiiiegrated by rotting. 

I will not kiss ihee ; then the rot returns 
To thine own lips again. Shak., T. of A., Iv. 8. 68. 

2. A condition of rotkmness to which certain 
animals and plants are liable, as the sheep and 
the potato (see potato), attended by more or less 
putrescent>e. (o) The rot in sheep, which sometimes 
affccls other animals also, Is a fatal cliMtcinper causeil by 
the presence of a great numtmr of entosoa. called liver- 
flukcH iJ)ist4¥ma hej^ieum). in the liver, develupe<l from 
germs swallowed with the unhI. 'i'he disease is promoted 
also by a humid state of atniospiicre, soil, and herluige. 
It has different degrees of ranldity, but is generally fatsl. 
(6) In l)()tany rot is a general tcrfii somewhat lot)Bely ap- 
plied to casus id the breaking down of the tissues of plants 
by the destructive agencies of fungi, espwtially sapro- 
phytic fungi and Imctcria. but also purasllln fungi. The 
attacks of ^rasltic forms, t he punctures of insects, and me* 
chai)it»il injuries to plants are frequently followcil by decay 
or rut, since these acoldenta permit the introduction of 
bacteria, which are very active agents. The nit may be 
either “dry ’’(see dry-rot) or '‘wet” — that is. It mayor 
may not be accompanied by moisture : both kinds may be 
seen in the potato-rot, wfilch Is caused by the fungus 
PhytophUunra infestam. 'J'hu ao-calleil black rot of the 
grape la caused by Phoma uoieola, the white rot by Conio- 
thyrium dipludiellia, the brown rot by Peronospora vUi- 
c(ia, and the bitter rot by tJreeneria /ulufinea. 'I’lie brown 
rot of the cherry is caused by Monilia /rucHf/ena. See po- 
taUhrot, Phyiophlhora, yrape-rot, Phoma, Pertmospora. 
They have a RoU some Years like Hlieep. 

Coiiyreve, Husband his <iwii ('tiokold, Prol. 

3. Dismisting stuff; nauseating nonsense; nn- 
eiidurablc trash; rant; twaddle; bosh. [Slang.] 

Immediately iiiKiti the conclusion of the second act Sir 
(Tirlstopher charg6<l out, muttering something, as he 
passed, about . . . having had enough of tills rot. 

W. E. Norris, Miss Shafto, vi. 
Thoaecoinplisliodstonograplier . . . restored the awful 
volume of unmitigated roL N. A. Rev., CXL11. 477. 

arinderz* rot Bee minder. Saltpeter rot Bee sail- 
peCer.— White rot, hydrocutyle, a small herb belonging 
to the natural order UmbeUifertr ; pennywort; sheo|>-rot. 
rota^ (ro'ttt), w. [= OF. roe, roue (> ME. roo), 
F. roue, dial, rcue =s Pr. roda = Sp. rueda =a Pg. 
roda sslt.rota, ruota, a wheel, <L. rota, a wheel 
of a vehicle, a potters’ wheel, a wheel for tor- 
ture, poet, a car, ehanot, the disk of the sun, 
etc., ML. a circle, circular ^rment, a round 
cake, etc., s=Ir. Gael, roth sb W. rhod, a wheel, 
=r D. rad = MfiG. rat, LG. rad =s OHG. rad, 
MHG. rat (rad-), G. rad, a wheel, = Lith. rdias, 
a wheel, pi. rniai, a cart, wheeled vehicle, as 
Skt. ratha, wagon, war-chariot, prob. < V ar, 
go. From L. rota are ult. E. rotate, rotary, ro- 
tatory, rotund, round, roundel, rondel, rondeau, 
rundlet, rou^, roll, rowel, roulade, rouleau, rou- 
lette, control, etc.] 1. A wheel. — 2. A course, 
turn, or routine. 

Fifty years* service of our country had familiarised the 
whole rota of duty In every office and department. 

M. Sfim Bermon, 178t 





tote 

The oparianoo o( thoaa manican wbo hara taken tbalr 
rota of duty tn the ofUce. 

HSbUm^Turner, Viiffranti and Vagrancy, p. 2M. 

3. A poll or list; a school-roll, a military roll, 
a roll of jurors, or the like, showiug the order 
of call or of turns of duty. 

“Whoiio turn for hot water?" . . . “Eaat'B and Tad- 
pole'a," answered the senlur fag, who kept the rttfa. 

T. Hughen, Tom Brown at Kughy, L 7. 

Its (the county court’s] ordiniiiy Judicial work ... re- 
(|ulred the attendaiiue of the parties to suits and the rota 
of aualifle<l Jurors, and of none others. 

Stubbs, (.’oust. Hist., | 420. 

4. Ill musU\ Harnf* as rounds ^ or any variety of 
piece iu which rcp(*atH arc frequent. — 6, A 
reliquary or other receptacle of circular form, 
ornamented with a cremH whose arms reach the 
outer rim so that the whole resembles a wheel. 
— 6. [cnp.J An ecclesiastical tribunal in the 
Homan Catholic (7iiiirch, having its seat at the 
papal court, it is composed of twelve prelates, called 
audU*trs, and was formerly the supremo court of justice 
and universal courtof appeal. It Is now divided into two 
cfdIcgcM or senates, and has Jurisdiction, In the tuiTltoi 7 
of the church, of all snlU by appeal and of all matters 
henefleiary and i>atrimoiiial. Owing Ui the present politi- 
cal iKJsUion «»f the papacy, Its power Is very greatly dliiiln- 
islied. ’J'liere Is no appeal from its deolslons except to the 
I'opo. 

rota*^ (I’d'tll), n. [ML., also rotta : see rofoJ*.] 
Same as roVo**^, in either of its senses, 
rotadsm, rotacize, etc. See rhotaemn^ etc. 
rotal (rd'tal), o. [< LL. liaving wheels, 

< L. rofo, ii wheel: see 1. Pertaining 

to a wheel or wheels, or to wheeled vehicles. 
[Hare.] 

The CannebhTe is in a chronic state of vocal and rotai 
tumult 

0. A. SalOt in Illustrated London News, Nov. 5, 18H1, 
ip. 4.S9. (JSrusye. Diet.) 

2. Hotary; pertaining to circular or rotary 
motion. [Hare.J Imp, IHct. 

Botalia (ro-ta'Ii-ft), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 1809), 
neut. of l^L. fotalin, having wheels : see n>- 
to/.l Tlie typical genus of HolaUidePf formerly 
used with great latitude, now much restricted. 
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BotalliM (r$-t&-li-Pn§). u,pl. [NL., < Bota- 
lia + -inm,'] A subfamily of BoUtliidv with the 
test spiral, rotaUform, rarely evolute, and very 
rarely irregular or aeervuline. 

Botalina (rd-ta-li'nk), n. pi, [NL. , < Botalia + 
-iwai®. ] A group ofBotalk ‘ 


tato oontinpity^and dUoonttoo^ 


Ita sMt. This Und of Ttlvo has Doon but 
rotascope (rd'j^kdp), n. [< L. rota, a wheel 
(see rota^), + Or. oKonuv^ view.] Seme aa gyro* 


didca : same as Botalu 



Kotatia.— On the right, wltli extended filamentous pseudopodia : 
on the left, mure enUrged section of the chambered bhell. 

The sliolls or testa of those forainlnlfers are extroniclyml- 
nutu, and of a rotate, tiirldnato, or iiautilold figure, ^ey 
ahouiid from the rhalk onward, 
rotalian (ro-ta'li-an), a, and n, [< Botalia + 
-«w.J 1. Portiuning to the genus Botalia^ in 
II broad HGiise ; rotaline; rotaliforin. 

In the liutnlian series the ohamlmrs are disposed In a 
turbinoid spire. W. 11 CarpenUtt Micros., f 488. 

n. n, A raenibor of the genus Botalia in a 
broad sense. 

Botalidea (rd4H.-1id'e-|l), 71. pi, [NL., < Bofa- 
Ha 4* A gnnin” of perforate foramini- 

fers, regarded as an order, it contains groiu»s called 
families and iinnie<l SpirUlinina, liotalina, and Tinapitri' 
no, and corresptmds to the family Hotaliidie, 
rotalidean (rd-ta-lid'e-iui), a. and n, [< Bota- 
lidea 4* -flw.] I, rt. Hotiiline or rotaliform, in 
a broad sense ; of or pertaining to the Botalidea, 

II, w. A rotalidean foraminifer. 
rotaliform (ro-tal'i-f6rm), a, [< NL. Botalia 
+ L. formuy form.] Shaped like the test of 
members of the geiius Botalia ; rotaline in fonn. 
The peoullarity la that the shell Is coiled so as to show all 
the segments t»n the upper surface, but only those of the 
last eon volution on the lower surface, where the aperture 
la situated. Also rotaiu/orm. 

BotaliidflB (ro-ta-lf'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < Botalia 
+ -tdir.] A family of rhizopods whose test is 
caU$areons, perforate, free or adherent, typi- 
cally spiral, and rotaliform — that is to say, 
eoiled in such a manner that the whole of the 
segments are visible on the superior surface, 
those of the last convolution oiuy on the infe- 
rior or apertiiral side, sometimes one face being 
more convex, sometimes the other. Aberrant 
forms are evolute, outspread, acervnllne, or Irregular. 
Some of the higher tnodifloations have double chainher- 
wall% auppleroental skeleton, and a aystem of canals. See 
cut under Botalia. 

rotaliifonn (rp-ta'll-i-fdrm), a, Same as rotali- 
form. 


inm, 

rotaline (ro'tf^lin), a, and n. [< NL. Botalina,'] 

I. a, ()f or pertaining to the Botalina or Bota- 
lidea; rotalidean. 

H. n, A member of the Botalina, Botaliidsef 
or Botalidea, 

rptallte (rd't^lit), n. [< Jj. roUif a wheel, + 
Gr. "kidog, a stone.] A fossil rotalian or rotaline. 
rota2nant(rd't^man), \<rota^ •¥ man,] One 
who belongs to a rota. [Hare.] 

Bidrophcl, as full of tricks 
As Bota-Tnen of politicks. 

Straight cast about to over-reach 
Th* unwary comiueror with a fetch. 

S. BvUfir, liiidibnus IL ill. 1108. 

rotang (ro'tang), n. [< F. (NL.) rotang: see 
raian,] One of the ratan-palms, Calumm Bo- 
tang, See raian, 

rotary (ro'tarri), a, [< ml. *roUmns, pertain- 
ing to wheels (found as a noun, a wheelwright), 
< L. rota, a wheel: see roia^,] 1. Kotauujg; 
turning round and round, as a wheel on its 
axis; having or characterized by rotation: as, 
animalcules; ro/tfr-y motion. — 2. Acting 
or lield in rotation, as officers or an office; 
turn-about; rotating. [Hare.] 

Several years since they . . . booamo an Independent 
Presbyterian church with u rtOary board of elders. 

The Congregationalisi, May SO, 1802. 

Banks rotary ftimace. sci* /ornacc.— Rotary bat- 
tery, a peculiar arrongeuieni of the stamps in a stamping- 
mill, ill which thov are gnniped In circular form instead 
of standing In a straight liiu* ms Is ordinarily the oaMo.— 
Rotary blower, brush, crane, see the nouns.— Ro- 
tary cutter, (a) A niilliiig-toid. (/i) 111 metal-wtfrking. 
a serrated rotaiy steel tiNd used on a manilrel in a lathe 
for operating upon a piece of iiietul presuiited to it and 
fed toward It on a Hllue-i'ost or other analogous movable 
support (c) In vntoA’Umrking : (i) A rotary chisui-udged 
cutter fastmed to a cutter-head, or one of a gang of cut- 
ters so attached, used to cut away superfliiouH wood in 
shaping irregular funtis, as in the iminiifactiiro of hames 
for harness, of fellies for wagon-wlieelH, of curved chair- 
legs, etc. (2) A solid steel toolhaving rotating cutting edges, 
in the nature of a burring-trml or nmUir, used in carving- 
machines for cutting ornamental figures in intaglio. In 
working upon wood with rotary cutters, the cutter-head 
shafts or cuttor-spindles are sometinies canlod by mova- 
ble bearings^ and guided after the iiianner of a trachig- 
point or stylus in a pantograph. In other machines the 
Dearings or the cutter-head shafts or spindles are sta- 
tionary. and the work Is Itself guided ana moved to pro- 
duce the rei|Uired shape or pattern. Hue bur\, 4 (c), 
and router. Compare also shaper and shaping-tnachiue. 

• - Rotary flu, in pneumatic engin., a blowing-machine 
oonilsting of a rotsjy shaft with vanes or fans that rotate 
in a case to which the sliHft/-beHriiigs are usually at- 
tached, the air entering the case through central annular 
openings around the shaft, and being driven by ceiitrif- 
force against the Itisldu {mriphory of the case, 
whence it issues under pressiiro (‘orrosponding with the 
centrifugal force generated, and for any given diameter of 
the fan-wheel depending uism the velocity of rotation. 
Also <MUled/an-Uoimir,/an-w/u?eI, or simply /an.— Rotary 
gatherer, in printing/, a revolving circular table on which 
the sections m a book are put, and successively brought 
to the gathei^. [Eiig.1— Rotary-hearth oven, rota^ 
oven. See Rotary prees, rotary machine, in 
printing, a printing-press or -itiachbic in which the types 
or plates to oe piiutM are fastened upon a rotating cylin- 
der, and are impressed on a ooiitinuous roll of paper. Hee 
pnnfinp-mackt'ne.-" Rotary puddler, pump, ateam- 
englne. Bee the nouiis. — Ro> 
tary eheara, shears having cir- 
cular overlapping blades, provid- 
ed with meohanunn for rotating 
the blades, wnioh cut at the point 
of intersection of their overlap- 
ping edges.~Rotary tahular 
■team-holler, a tubular boiler 
with a oylindrfcal shell support- 
ed on trunnions to permit revolu- 
tion.— Rotaiy valve. (a) A valve 
that acts by partial rotation, after 
the manner of a rook-shaft, thua 
alternately bringing its port or 
iiorts into oontinuiw and discon- 
tinuity with the port or ports In 

the vuve-seat, to which It Is ac- ^ 

cumtely fitted. Buoh valves were muiVy'Khe.Vr^ii.Vdes"fome(i 
used in the earliest forms of inu»IuKiepiei*of thefonu 

watte TOlvoMreitt wwapplled, imd “ paSiw 

are now used in the autoinatlo stripKof unifonn wiiith. 
valve-gear of some of the finest 

variable cut-off engines. (See Bea7n^gine and volte-gear. ) 
When a single rotary valve is used both for induction ana 
for eduction, and actuated by an ecoentric rod connected 
with a rocker-arm rigidly attached to the body of the valve, 
the principles of this valve-motion are precisely the same 
as those of the common Mlde-valve motion, the point of 
cut-off depending upon angular advance of the eccentric 
and lap, and the admission being influenced by lead as in 
le slide*^ * « ... 
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Rotary Shears. 
a, a, nittinir eckres nf one 
>rtn ; b. b, cultini; etl|{es of 
another form : r. a senes of 


the 


3*valve. Also called roehvalve. See dide-valve, 


cut-of, angular advanee (under angular). Iap8. 3, ami 
teadi. 8. (h) A valve whion makes complete and suooes- 
sive revolutions, thus alteniately bringing its port or ports 


rotatable (rd't&-tf^bl), a. [< roiaU + -abU,] 
Capable of being rotated; admitting of rotation 
or rotatory movement. 

The Improvement consists in the rotatoMs noiste. 

TheSngineer,lJiy,m, 

The rotatable blade Is designed to do the general work 
of the pressman in making forma ready. 

SoL Amor., N. &, LX. 800. 

rotatably (rd'ta-ti^bli), adv. In a rotatable 
maimer; so as to 1 m) rotated. 

Foeketed valve rotataMg supported in said oaaing. 

The Bngineer, IXYL 812. 

rotate (ro'tat), v, ; pret. and pp. rotated, ppr. 
rotating . [< L. rotatue, pp, of rotare ( > It. rotare 
= Pg. Bp. radar sst Pr. rodar, rogar x: F. rouer), 
revolve like a wheel, < rota, a wheel : see rofa^. J 

1. intrane, 1. To revolve or move round a 
center or axis; turn in a circle, as or like a 
wheel; have a oontinuous circular motion. — 

2. To turn in a curve upon a center or sup- 
port; have a revolving motion from side to 
side or up and down; specifically, in anat,, to 
be rotated ; execute one or any of the move- 
ments of rotation. 

In convergence the wes rotate on the optic axis in op- 
posite directions. Q, T. Ladd, FhysioL Psychology, p. 488. 

3. To go round in succession, as in or among 
a revolving or a repeating series j alternate se- 
rially ; eraecially, to act or pass in rotation, as 
a set of omco-holders or an office.— Rotating Him. 

See^eicorilp, 2. 

n. trans, 1. To cause to revolve upon an axis 
or upon a support ; give a circular or curvilin- 
ear movement to; turn in a curve: as, to ro- 
tate a cylinder by hand; to rotate the head or 
the eyes. — 2. ^'o move or change about in a 
stories or in rotatioti; cause to succeed in a 
serial or recurrent order: as, to rotate certain 
men iu the tenure of an office. 

I'he best men would be sooner or later rotated out of 
olllcc, and inferior men would take tlieir places. 

Amer. Nat.., June, 1800, p. 540. 

rotate (ro'tat), a, [< L. rotatus, pp. of rotare, 
turn: SCO V.] 1. 

In hoi., wheel-8hai)ed; 
spreading out nearly 
iTat like a wheel: as, the 
limb of a rotate corol- 
la, calyx, etc.: usually 
applied to a gamopet- 
alous corolla with a 
short tubf». — 2. liixodl,, 
wheel-shaped; rotiform ; 
specifically, in entom., 
noting hairs, spines, etc., 
when they form a ring around anv organ or 
part, projecting at right angles to the axis. 

rotated (ro'ta-ted), a, [< rotate + -ed^,] Same 
as rotate, 

rotate-plane (ro'tat-jilan), a. In hot,, wheel- 
sliaped and fiat, witliout a tube : as, a rotate- 
plane corolla. Also rotato-plane, 

rotating-ring (rd'ta-ting-ring), n. In gu7i., a 
baud or brass or copper placed around a pro- 
jectile to take the i^ooves in the bore of a can- 
non and give rotation to the projectile. 

A single rotating ring of coppiir is used for all oalibera. 

Oun foundry Board Beport, p. 88. 

rotation (ro-ta'shqn), n. [ss F. rotation ss Bp. 
rotaeion ss Pg. rotai;do ss It. rotasdone, < L. ro- 
taUo(n-), < rotare, pp. rotatue, rotate : see ro- 
tate.] 1. The act of rotating or turning, or 
the state of being whirled round; the oonnuu- 
ouB motion of a solid body, as a wheel or sphere, 
about an axis, its opposite sides moving rela- 
tively to one another, as distinguished from the 
forward motion of the whole htwiy in a circle or 
an ellipse independent of any I'elative motion 
of its parts, as that of the jdanets. Thua. the daily 
turning of the earth on Its axis Is a rotation: Ito annw 
motion round the sun is a nmoiuf^on. 

In rotattoM a little force toward the cironmference Is 
equal to a greater force towards the centre. 

Bacon, Works (ed. BpeddingX IX. 447. 

The axle-trees of chariots . . . [take] Are by the nq^ld 
rotatUm of the wheels. Neuten, Optickt, ifi., queiy 8- 

Bhe has that everlasting BotaBcn of Tongue that an 
Kclio must wait tlH she dies before it can oatoh her last 
Wnrda Congreve, Way of the World, iL 4. 

The rotation of the plane of polaiiiatioii la proportional 
to the strength of the magnetic oction. 

J. B, H, Go^on, Elect and Mag., 11. 881. 

2. A peouliar spiral movement of fluids ob- 
served within the cavity of certain vegetable 



Rotate Corulla of Potato 
(Soinrtum fubtrosum). 


rotatton 

eallf, M in Chora and ValtUmeria, Bee below.— >3. 
Serial or recurrent order; a round or Boquonee 
of one after another; a ^ed or definite routine 
of Buooesaion; regularly recurring eliange. 

I hare often obienred particular words and phrases 
oome muohluto vogue. . . . Iliis has lately been remark- 
able of the word roOMon, . . . Nothing Is done now but 
by roCoMon. . . . [Inl whist) they play the rubbers by ro- 
tatiom; a fine lady returns her visits by rotaUon ; and the 
parson of our parish declared yesterday tliat ... he, his 
curate the lecturer, and now and then a friend, would for 
the future preach by rotation. 

BrOUh Mag., 1763, p. 642, quoted in N. and Q., 7th sen, 

IVII. 164. 

Angular Tdoolly of rotation. When a solid body re- 
volves about an axis, its different particles move with a 
velocity proportional to their respective distances from 
the axis, and the velocity of the particle whose distance 
from the axis Is unity is the angular velocity of rota- 
tion. It is often expressed as in turns per second.— 
Axial rotation. Hee aonof.— Axia of rotation. 8ee 
Otffsi.— Oonter of rotation, the point about which a 
body revolves. It is tlie same as the center of motion.— 
Oontor of gpontanooua rotation. the point about which 
a body all wnose parts are at liberty to move, and which 
has been struck in a direction not passing through its 
center of gravity, begins to turn. If any force is im- 
pressed upon a body or system of bodies in free space, 
and not in a direction passing through the center of grav- 
ity of the body or system, a rotatory motion will ensue 
about an axis passing through the center of gravity, and 
the center about which this motion is performed is called 
the center qf monJtawom rotaften. —Clrenlar rotation 
of tho oyoball, rotation alKiut the visual axis.— Ckmgru- 
onoy of rotationa. Ree conyruenc^.— Oouplo of rota- 
tioni. Beecotfpffc— Energy of rotation, ^eencnm.— 
Magnetio rotation of onrxonte. seetmmnritc.—i^- 
notlo rotation of the plane of polarlxatlon. Bee mag- 
netie rotatory polartia^i, under rotatory.— M&th 06 . of 

rotationB,a method used in ' 

ingintumii 

an axls,usu _ ^ , 

Principal axea of rotation, if a point which is not 
the cenutr of gravity be taken in a solid body, all the axes 
which pass through that point (and they may bo infinite 
in nunibor) will have different moments of inertia, mid 
there must exist one in which the moment is a maximum, 
and another in which it is a mininnim. Those axes in 
respect of which the moment of Inertia is a maximum or 
minimum are called the principal axec o/ rotation. In 
every body, however irregular, there arc three principal 
axea of rotation, at right angles to each other, on any one 
of which, when tho bo<ly revolves, the opposite centrifu- 
gal forces counterbalance each other, and heiutu the ro- 


tioiIB.a method used in descriptive geometiy, consist- 
fi turning apart of the given geometrical system about 
ds, usually poroendlcular to a plane of projection. — 


tation becomes permanent. - Principle Of the compo- 
■Itlon Of rotatione, the proposition that iliroe rotations 
about axes which meet in one point are equivalent to one 
rotation round an axis through the same point, the measure 
of the rotations being taken upon the axes, and the axis of 
the resultant rotation being the diagonal of the parallele- 
piped of which the others are sides. --Pore rotation, ro- 
tation without translation ; a screw-motion whore the pitch 
of the screw vanishes.— Rotation In ofiloe, the holding of 
the same office by different persons in succession ; specifi- 
cally, in poWtes, the transferofofBoes, especially those filled 
by appointment, to new incumbents at more or less regular 
inte^als, without regard to the manner in which their 
duties have been discharged. In the United Btatos the 
principle of rotation in fuipointive ollloes has been both 
advocated and condeinnoa with great urgency on grounds 
of public advantage and partisan or personal right 
Jefferson would have rotation in office. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, p. 200. 

Rotation of oropc, a recurring series of different crops 
grown on the same ^luiid ; the order of recurrefice in 
cropping. It is found that the same kind of crop cannot 
be advantageously cultivated on the same soil through a 
■accession of years, and hence one kind of crop is made 
to Buooeed another in repeated series. Different soils and 
climates require different systems of rotation, but it is a 
reoofniiced rule In all oases that oulmiferous crons ripen- 
ing their seeds should not be repeated without the inter- 
vention of pulse, roots, herbage or fallow.— Rotation of 
protoplann. In M., the oirculatlon or streaming move- 
ment of the protoplasmic contents of active vegetable 
oells. Under a moderately high power of the mioroscope 
the protoplaani of vitally active cells is seen to be in a state 
of constant activity or rotation — that is, it flows or moves 
about in Bteady streams or bands in various directions In- 
side the cell. These moving protoplasmic bands have em- 
bedded in them minute granules. The rate of the move- 
ments varies in different plants, being (at a temperature 
of 16* C.) only .009 millimeter per minute in the leaf-cells 
of Patamogmn erimue, and 10 miUimetors per minute in 
the Plasmodium of Didymium Serpula. Bee pmttiplaem. 
—Rotation of the plane of poiarixaUon. Bee rota- 
tary polarigation, under rotatory. 

rotational (ro-t&'shQn-al), a. [< rotation + 
Pertaining to br eongigting in rotation; 
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The rotafteiHiriea for an axis may be exhibited geomet- 
rically by a portion of the axis whioh is taken proportional 
to the area, and it is evident from the Uieory of projec- 
tions that rotation-areae for different axes may l>e com- 
blned by the same laws with whioh forces applied t4) a 
point and rotations are combined, so that there is a cor- 
responding parallelcqiiped of totatioti-ttreae. There i(^ 
then, for every system, an axis of resultant rotation-area. 
with reference to which the rotation is a maximum, and 
the rotatioH-area for any other axis is the lairresponding 
projection of the resultant rotatvm-area. J'he ratofirm- 
area vanishes for an axis which is perpendicular to the 
axis of resultant rotation-area. 

B. Peiroe, Analytical Mechanics, ft 754. 

rotative (ro'ta-tiv), «. [< F. rotatiJ\ < L. rota- 
pp. of rotarcy rotate : gee rotaU\'\ 1 . (/aug- 
iti{; Bomething to rotate ; producing rotation. 

The rotative forcM acting on A and B are, as it were, 
distributed by the diurnal rotation around NB. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 211. 

2. Pertaining to rotation ; rotational. 

'I'his high rotaHve velocity of the sun must esuse an 
tMiiiatorlai rise of the solar atmosphere. 

isdement. New Theory of the Bun, p. 21. 

rotatively (ro'ta-tiv-li), adv. So aH to rotate ; 
in a rotatory manner. 

All intcnially-ioothed wheel c, rotaiively connected with 
the said shaft. The Kngtwcr, IJCl \. 290. 

rotato-plane (rd't|rtd-plan), a. Same as rotate- 
plane. 

rotator (ro-1A'tqr), n. [= F. rotaUur = Sp. 
rodador =’ Pg. rotador = It. rota tore, < L. ro- 
tator, a whirior, < rotarc, whirl, rotate: nee 
rotate.] 1. One who or that wliicdi rotaten, 
or caunea rotation; any rotational agiMu^y or 
ingtrument. 

Tliis is mounted on the rotator, so that It can fte turned 
around tiufckly. Mayer, Bound, p. llo. 

2. Bpeeifieally, in anat., a mngcle that pro- 
duccH a rolling or rotatory motion of a part; a 
muacdo wliich rotateg a i»art upon its own axis. 
[In this senge ugually ag New Latin, with plural 
rotatores.] — 3. In nwtal-workinff, a rtwolviiig 
or rotary furnace — Rotatoraa dond. Same as r«- 
tatoree RotatorM femOTlB, six muscles which in 

the human subject rotate the femur and evert the thigh : 
they are tlie pyriformls, quadratus, obturator exteriius and 
Interims, with Uie gemellus superior and inferior.— Ro- 
tatorei gptoss. several (about eleven) miiihII d(><>p-seafed 
muscles of the thoracic region of the spine beneath tho 
inultifldua. passing obliquely from the Iransverst' process 
of a vertebra to the lamina of the next verlehni af>ovo. 
Also called rotitfpifaUee. - Rotator flbulSB, the rotator of 
the fibula, a muscle of the leg of some aulinals, as lemurs, 
from the back of the tibia obliquely downward and ouU 
ward to the front of the fibula. 

Rotatoria (rd-ta-to'ri-a), n. pi. [NL., fem. of 
L. *rotatoriu8y < roteire, rotate : see rotary.] Tht^ 
wheel-animalculeg: game as Potifera. 

rotatorial (rd-ta-to'ri-al), a. [<’ Rotatoria + 
-(d.] In sodl.y oi or porii^niiig to tho Rotatoria 
or ItoUfera ; rotiferal. 

rotatorian (ro-ta-to'ri-an), w. [< Rotatoria + 
-«w.] A member of the Rotatoria ; a rotifer or 
wheel-animalcule . 


The tiny creature, i 
rian. 


I It develops, shows itself a rt}taUh 
The Ceidary, XIV. X64. 


city. 


le nature ox rotation: ag, rotational velo- 


We should thus be led to find an atom, not in the rota- 
Uonal motion of a vortex-ring, but in Irrotational motion 
round a re-entering channel. 

W. K. Clifford, Leots., I. 242. 

Rotattonal motion of a fluid. Bee vortea-mo^. 
rotation*area (rfi-tfl'shon-a^re-g), n. Double 
the Bum of the productg ’obtained by multiply- 
ing each element of mass of a material gygtem 
by the differential coeflacient relative to the 
time of the area described by the radius vector 
upon the plane perpendicular to the axis of ro- 
tation. If all the external loroes which act upon a sys- 
tem are dtreoted toward an axis, the rotation-area for that 
■xis wni be desoribed with a nnlform motion, which Is 
the priodiito of the oonservatlon of areas. 


rotatory (ro'ta-td-ri), a, and w. | = l‘\ roUUoire, 
< NL. *rotatofitMy < L. rotator, a whirlcr, < ro- 
lare, whirl, rotate: see rotate.] I. a. 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or effecting rotation ; turning or 
causing to turn about or upon an axis or Rup- 
port; relating to motion from or about a fixed 
point or center: oppoHod to reripr oratory. 

Tho ball and socket Joint allows ... of a rolat.ory or 
sweeping motion. Vateg, Nat. TImmiI., lx. 

Verdet demonstrated that wlicn a salt is dlssolvetl in 
water the water and the salt each bring into the solution 
their special rotatory iiuwer. 

Atkineui^ tr, of Mascart and Joubert, I. 676. 

My la<]y with her fingers interlock’d. 

And rotatory lliumhs on silken knees. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

2. Goiu about in a recurrent HcricK ; moving 
from point to point; following in giicccsHiou: 
ag, rotatory aHsemblies. Rnrke. (imp. Diet.) — 

3. In soot., rotatorial or rotiferal, as a wlieel- 
animalcule. — 4. In causing rotation: ag, 
a rotatory muscle.— Magnetlo rotatory polariia- 
tlo&i that rotation of the plane of poiarfeation, or — , 
whl^ takesplace wheiiapfune-polarizeil hoam of light is 
transmitted through a transparent medium in a powerful 
magnetlo field, and similarly when it is reflected from the 
polo of a powerful electromagnet. - Mag&OtlC rotatory 
power. Bee mosrnefte.- Rotatory diarthrosle. name 
as ci/etarfAroste.— Rotatory muscle, a rotator.- Rota- 
tory polarisation, the change of plane to the right or 
to tne left (of an observer looking in the direction the ray 
is moving) which a ray of plane-polarised light undergoes 
when jpassed through qiiarU, sugar, etc. : if the rotation 
is to the right, the substance is said to be dextrorotatory 

S ir positive), as cane-sugar and glucose ; if to the left, it 
called levorotatary (or negativo\ as staroh-sugar, qui- 
nine^ etc. See also magnetie rotatory polarigation, above. 
—Rotatory power, the property which is posses^ by 
some wyitalllne Mies, and a great number of liquids 
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and solutions, of rotaflim the plane of polarization. Bee 
rotatory p(jtanMtam.--Rotatory steam-engine, see 
steam eiiyfne.—gpeoiflO rotatory power, the angle of 
rotation which a layer of unit thickness would give to a 
certain light-ray: practically, an assumed color called 
tho traneilion-Hnt, 

II. n,; pi. rotatories (-rix). In sodl., a rota- 
toriaii or rotifer. 

The rotatoriee fix the posterior extremity of the body. 

Vanoler Uoeven, Kohl, (traus.), 1. 196. 

rotch (roch), n, Hame ag roaeh*^, 2, [Prov. 
Fng.] 

rotdbie (roch), w. [Said to bo < D. rode, a petrel ; 
cf. G. (Hal. rdtschc, G. ratsch-entv, the common 
wild duck. < ratsehen, rdtsehen, Hjilagh like a 
duck.] The little auk, auklet, dovi^kio, or sea- 
dove, Mergulus alle or Alio nif/rieam. See Mer- 
flidus, Alle, and cut under dovekie. Also rotehie. 
rotchett, n. name as roeheVi. 

rotchie, n. Same as rotche. 

rote' (rot), n. [< ME. rot, roof, rote, < OF. rote, 
route, roupte, a way through a forest, a way, 
roaii, track, rut, F. route, a way, road, track, 

= Sp. riiUt = J^g. rota, track, course of a ship 
at sea (ML. reflex rotta, rota), < ML. rupta, 
fi w'ay through a foront, a way* road, street; 
prop, adj., sc. via, a way broken or cut through 
a forest; < L. rupta, fem. of runtm, pp, of rum- 
pere, break: see rupture. Atotol is thus a doub- 
let of routed, rout^, ruO, q. v, Cf. routine.] 1. 

A fixed or uiichaiij^ing round, as in learning 
or reciting Homoiliing; mechanical routine in 
learning, or in the repetition of that which has 
been learned ; exact memorizing, or reprcMluc- 
tioii from memory, as of words or Hounds, with 
or without attention to their signiticaiice: chief- 
ly in the phrase by rote. 

Luke a rlbaiit of hem that can iiuiist wel reden 

Ills rewlo no his resfiondus but //c pure rete. 

Als as he wei-e a cmiiiynge Ulerke he castotii tlie lawes. 

JHers Plounnan’i Crede (K. R. '1'. 8.), 1. 377. 
First, rehearse your song tty rote, 

To each word a warbling note. 

Sh^., M. N. D., V. 1. 404. 

lie rather salth it by rote to himself, as that he would 
have, than that he can thoroughly lielieve It, or lie per- 
suaded of it. Bacon, Atheism (ed. 1887). 

Tile lazy manner of reading sermons, or speaking ser- 
mons by rote. Goldamtm, Tliu Bee, Mu. 7. 

2. A part mechanically committed to memory. 
[Karo.] 

A rote of buffoonery that serveth all occasions. Swift. 

3. A row or rank. [Prov. Eng.] 

We’ll go among them when tho hurley lias been laid in 
rotes. Jt. D. Blaclnmnre, I/iriia lAxine, xxix. (song). 

rote^f (rot), V. t. [< rote^, n. Cf. rote'i.] j. To 
loaru by rote or by heart. 

Bpeak 

To the people; nothyyoiir own instruction, . . . 

Hut wltli such words that are hut nded in 

Your tongue. Shak., Vor., ill. 2. 65. 

2. To repeat from memory. 

And if by ehaiiee a tune you rote, 

'Twill foot it finely to your note. 

UrayUm, Muses' Elysium, 11. 

rote^t (rot), V. i. [< L. rotare, w'hirl, rotate: see 
rotate. ] To rotat e ; change by rotat ion . 

Now this miKlell upon rotation was tlmt the third part 
of the House should rote out by ballot evety yearo, so that 
every ninth yearc the House would ho wholly altered. No 
magistrate to continue almve 3 yeares. 

Aubrey, Lives, J. Harrington. 

A third part of tlie senate, or Parliament, should rote out 
by ballot every year, and new ones to he chosen in their 
room. Z. Grey, Note on Hiidihi'as, II. 111. 1108. 

rota'^ (rot), n. [< ME. rote, rootr, < OF, rote (= 
l*r. OBp. rota) = OHG. hrotld, rotta, rotd, rod- 
dd, MHG. rotUi, < ML, rotta, rota, rovta, earlier 
chrotta, a kind of fiddle, a crowd; of Celtic 
xirigiii: < W. crivth sz Olr. (rot = Gael, cruit, a 
fiddle, crowd: see erowd*i.] A musical instru- 
ment with strings, and played either by a bow, 
like a crowd or fiddle, or by a wheel, like a 
hurdy-gurdy. Hee erowd*i. Also called rota. 

Wel couthe he synge and ployuti on a rote. 

Chaucer, (Jen. I’rol. to U. T., 1. 286. 

There were two sets of Instruments In the middle ages 
very similar to each other, the one played with the fingers, 
the other with a Ikiw. The term Rote may perhaps have 
been applied to both classes. 

W. K. .S^t’oan, Introd. to O’Curry's Anc. Irish, p. U. 

rote^t, r. i. An obsolete dialectal form of rout^. 

rote^ (rot), M. [A dial- var. of rout^ or rut*^.] 
The sound of surf, as before a storm. [Local, 
Eng. and IT. 8.] 

Then all amaz’d shrlekes out confused cries, 

While the seas rote doth ring their doleful knell. 

Mir. for Mage. (England’s Eliza, si. 270), ll 806. 

I hear the sea very strong and loud at the north. . . . 
They call this the rote or rul of the sea. 

H. ITebeter, Private Correspondence {vd. Fletcher Web- # 
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The ro<« of the lurf on Menimeha Bight 
Murmurs Its warning. 

WfUUr MUch&U, In the Vineyard Bound, Harper's Weekly, 

(XXXIV. 743. 

Within sound of the of the sea. 

Stedman, Pocin of America, p. 224. 

rote^t, n. A Middlo KiifcliHli form of root^. 
rote®t, V, A Middlo Ku^JinJi form of root^. 
rotella (ro-torH), n.; pi. roivIlHi (-e). 
dim. of L.’ rota,'\x wheol : hoo roftff . Cf. rmoeL 
from tho uamo Hoiir<M‘.] 1. A diHk: a round 
plate. — 2. A round Hhiold.-— 3. [Wi.J [NL.] A 
KOTiUH of f?aRtroi»odH of the family Hotellidie^ 
(*ont*aiiiini<Hma]i poliHlied hifjhly eolorodHlicdlB, 
HH It. HuturaltK. — 4. Any nnmiher of thia senuH. 
Botellidse (rp-tel'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < liotella 
4- -/Vte.J A family of Mcut i branchiate i^aatro- 
podB, typified by the i^onuH Jtotftla, united f?en- 
erally with i\w ''jyorhi(lii\ 
rotent, O. A Middle En^JiHh form of rotten^. 
rote-BOng (rot'Hon^), V. A Hong to l)e taught 
by rote, or by frequent reptdition to the learner, 
UM a <djild before it Im able to r(*ad. 
rot-graBB (rot "gras), n. The Hoft-grasH, Holeus 
lanahts mid //. mollis; alHO, the butterwort, 
Pinpuieula mUjnris^ and the jiennywort or ])on- 
ny-rot, IJydrovottile vulgaris: ro called as being 
HLippoHc>d' to cauHe rot in Hheep. [Prov. Kng. J 
rotgllt (rot'giit), w. and a. [< 
it id.] I. n. Bad or adulterated liquor, injun- 
ouH to the Htornach and bowcdH; in the United 
States, specifically, whisky adulterated with 
deleterious siilmtances to cheapen it while in- 
creasing its apparent strenglh. fColloq. and 
low.] 

'lliey overwludm their paunch daily with n kind of flat 
ndyut; we with u hitter dreggish small llqimr. Uarvey. 
Hotoffut: cheap whiskey ; the word o<icurHlri Heywo(Ni‘a 
Kiigiish Truvener” and Addison's ” Druninier " for a piKjr 
kind of drink. JsuofUt Klglow J*npera, 2d sen, Jnt. 

H. InjuriouH and corroHive: said of bad 
liquor. [Clolloq. and low.] 

Then there's fuddling about in the public-house, and 
drinking bod spirit^ and punch, and such rot-out stuff. 

7'. Hughes, HcIkmiI iMys at Rugby, I. S. 

rdtheln (r()M.e]n), n. ((i.] Haino rh ruhella, 
rotherL n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
rwfWflfi. 

rotlier*'^ (r 0 TH'^r\ «. [< ME. rotheTf reotlur, 
rithHTt rether (pi. rothercs^ reiheren, ratharm, 
rUkrren)^ < AH. hrithcr, hrythor^ a homed beast, 
an ox, bull, cow, pi. hrithvrUf hryihvru, hrijUtera, 
hruthcrUf hrylhro^ earlier with long vowel hri- 
tlwff etc., horned cattle, oxen, = OFrieH. hrithtr^ 
rit/icrt redrr = 1). rund = OHG. hrind, rind^ 
MHG. rhtf {rind-), G. rind (the fonnative -cr 
being retaint^d in the plural finder), a horned 
beast, an ox, etc., pi. rindar, liorned cattle (> riw- 
derpest, > K. rbn/er/>OArf, a cattle-plague), s=Goth. 
^hrinthis or *hrunthis (not recorded). Connec- 
tion with hffrn ih doubtful ; see horn.] A Iwivine 
animal ; a cow, or an animal of the cow kind. 
[ObHolete or prov. Eng.] 

Fuure rotheren hyin hy-funi that fohic wore Iworthen] ; 
Men inystc niken l<!h a ryb, so reufull they weren. 

Piern IHounnan’H Crede (K. E. T. S.X 1. 481. 
It is the pasture lards tliu rother's sides, 

1’hc want that makes him lean. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 12. 
lln this passagi; rt^her’H Is nn einendailon of bmtker'n, 
which is given in most editions.] 
rother^ (roTH ' er), n. [Abbr. of rothersoil.] 
Cattle-dung; iiiamire. [Obsolete or local, Eng.] 
rother-beart troTn'i’T-beHt), n. A bovine or 
rother. 

liuoerwn paeewf, an hcarde of rather beastem. 

Elgat, ed. ir>ri}>. {IlaUlwett.) 

rothermuck (roTii'6r-unik), n. The baruacle- 
goose, Jnser bernida or lUrnicla leucopsis, 
Mtmtagu, [Local, British.] 
rother-nall (roTH'^r-nal), «. [That is, rudder- 
naih] In Hhift-huilding, a nail with a very full 
head, used for faMtening the rudder-irouH. 
[Eng.] 

rotber-BOil (roTH'^r-soil), n. [< rother^ + 
Cat! le-diing; manure. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng.] 

In Uerefordsliire the dung of such (horned | hoasta Is 
still colled rother mul 

Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1088. {HaUtwelL) 

Boibesay berald. One of the six heralds of 
the Scottish Heralds* College, 
roiboffite (rot'hof-it), n. [<7fo«m/(f) 4 - 1 ^ 2 .] 
A variety of garnet, brown or black in color, 
found in Sweden. 

Botlfer (r6'ti-f6r), a. [NL. (Leeuwenhoek, 1 702), 
having a wheel, < L. roia, a wheel (see rota^), 
4 ferre s E. bmr^,] 1, The name-giving ge- 
nus of Rotiferay based upon a species called R, 
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vulgariSy and now placed in the family PkUodi- 
niamy including forms which swim or creep like 
a leeck and have a forked, jointed, telescraic 
foot. Hence — 2. [f. c.] One of the Rotifira 
( which see) ; any wheel-animalcule, notifors ore 



A, head with trochal disk of a doiihlc wn-iith ; a’, the cephalotroch ; 
a", Uie branchiotntch « Ji, ap|)cndat;ed fttiit, or pMiidopodlum i c c, 
d d, e e, / /, four pitin. of appcndat;(». The chirk liaiids are the mira- 
cleii. 

found all over the world, in salt as well as fresh water, 
tliough chiefly in the latter; they often swarm In Infu- 
sions with other antniolcitles ; u few ore parasitic. Many 
rotifers can be desiccated and kept In a dry state for 
months and still he revived by the application of moisture. 

Botifera (ro-tif'q-ril), w. p!. [Nlj., limit, pi. of 
Rotifer: see Hotifik.] A clasR of animalcules, 
usually classified with or near the lowest worms, 


A 



Hydatina stnta, one of the llloricate ploiiimie Rotgura, nmgnhied. 

A. female: a, atiuN; h, contractile vacuole; c, waterveniiels : r, 
ovo ^ ; /, ganglion. B, male : n, penis ; b, rontrucUic vacuole ; t , tes 
ds;/. ganKlkm; g. setigerous pit. In liuth figures the conKpinitms 
wheel or wreath and the forked foot .ire unniarked. 

distinguished by their circles of cilia, some- 
times Ringle, sometimes double, which through 
the microscope appear like revolving wheels, 
whence they have oeen called wheel-animalcules 
and Rotatoria, They are a small hut well-marked 
group, whose true mwitlon In the evolutionary series Is 
muon questioned. Some of tiie foims have been known 
for neiuiy two oentuiios, and many others have only re- 
cently been brought to light. Being all of microscopic 
else, and often appearing in infusions, the rotifers that 
were known up to about 1888, tlie period of Ebrenberg's 
researches, were considered to be protosoan, and they 
were placed with some vegetaldo organisms in the old- 
fashhmed infusories. (See iinftuoria, 1.) Their readily dis- 
cernible complex organisation gave one of the reasons for 
supposing that infusorians reach a comparatively high 
grade of development Rotifers present great attractions 
Ut the miorosoopist, and have been much studied ; and the 
organisation of few of the low invertebrates is better known. 
They are true metosoons, of microsoopio sise^ bilaterally 
syinmetrioal, usually without metamerio segmentation, 
always with on intesUnal canal and a body-oavity or ooilom, 
and with an anus os well ns a mouth (except in one grDUpX 
Head and toil ore generally well marked ; the former bean^ 
under many modifloatlons, the ohornctaristlo wheel-organ 
which gives name to the groups and Is teohnioolly ooUed 
the troekal dirit (see cut under troehal); the toll or foot- 
body, ooUed pmidopodium, Is variously modified os a looo- 
motory organ for swimming, skipping, oreeping, or root- 
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log (see p om td opodium, Imid out under JloMfbr): In afew 
genan ft is wonttng. The body is eoverea a Him 
eutlole, and sometimes also sheathed in a protective ease 
(see tffcrofwi); It often presents peeulior splnose or setose 
appendages. The muscular wstem may be quite highly 
develops, os in Podaiim, where it consists of savm 
■ymmetrtcslly disposed bonds. In the alimentaiy canal 
may usually be distinguished a mouth, pharynx, eeopho- 
gus, stomach, intestine^ and anus. The pharynx contains 
the vuutax with Its teeth or traphi, among which ore 
ports oolled maUmu, ineui, uneuM, JUlerum, rmnm, and 
manubrium (see these nomeiL and cut under uncuM). All 
true rotifers have a mostox ; its homologies ore disputed. 
Both the pharynx and the esophagus are ohltinlsed. The 
intestine is lined with oillotod epithelium. Nephrldia ore 
present; a nervous system is demonstrable; and various 
sense-organs, os eye-spots, ore recognised. Hotifers were 
supposed to be bermaphroditio ; but separation of sex has 
been determined for most members of tiie dsoa, the moles 
being in all such oases small and degenerate In comparison 
with tlie females. Details of the reproductive prooosi 
vary in different coses, 'i'he clossiflcsiUon of Eotvora, as 
well as the taxonomic rank and systematic position of the 
group, is not yet settled, as some equivo^ or aberrant 
forms remain to be oocounted for. Exclusive of these^ a 
reclassification given by C. T. Hudson in 1884, and gen- 
erally accepted, Is into four onlers : (1) JUiitota, rooted 
rotifers, with families FloseutarHdm ana MdkertSdm: (2) 
Rd«ttoida{or BdeUigrada), creeping rotifers, with one fam- 
ily, colled PhUodinbiM, though ooutoining the original ge- 
nus Rotifer; (8) Seirtojpoda, skipping rowers, the Peaa- 
liofUdse, with one getius(Bee out under itof(fer); and(4) Pki^ 
ma, or swimming rotifei^ the rest of the class. These are 
either illorlcato (the Uydatinidm, Synohmttdm, NaUmma- 
Udee, TriartkridM, and Argdanchmidm) or loricate (the 
RraekUmidm, J*terodinidsB, and Kuehkmidm). Banked as 
a superclass or phylum, the rotifers have also been divided 
into two classes: PartmoditUa, represented alone by the 
genus Pedalion; and TApwodja, all the rest. One of the 
commonest rotifers Is Hyaatina arnta, belonging to Uie U- 
loricate ploimate group. 

rotiferal (ro-tif'©-ral), a, [< rotifer 4 -aL] 
Bearing a wheel — that is, having a wheel-or- 
gan; pertaining to the RoUfera or wheel-ani- 
malcules, or having their characters; rotatorial 
or rotatory, as an animalcule. Kncyc, BriLy 
XXL 8. 

rotiferan (ro-tif'e-ran), n, [< rotifer 4 -an.] 
An individual momher of the RoUfera ; a roti- 
fer. Naturey XLI. 378. [Rare.] 

rotiferonB (ro-tif'e-ms), a. [< rotifer 4 -otur.] 
Having a wheel, as a wheel-animalcule; pro- 
vided with a trochal disk or wheel-organ ; re- 
lating to rotifers. 

rotiform (ro'ti-fdrm), a, [= F. roUformey < L. 
rotOy a wheel (see rotary)y 4 formuy form.] 
Wheel-shaped ; rotate. 

rotlBpilialiB (ro'ti-spl-na'lis), n.: pi. rotispina- 
les gIbk). [NL,, < 1j. rota, a wheel, 4 spinuy 
spine : see spinal,] A muscle of the back which 
assists in rotating the vertebree ; one of the ro- 
tatores spina), (hues and ShutCy 1887. 

rotl (rot^), n, [At,] An Arabian pound of 
twelve oun ces. Each city has its own rotls for diflferent 
commodities, to that the number of these units is great 
Few weigh less than a troy pound, about one third of them 
have weights between one and two, another third between 
two and five, and the remainder between five and ninety 
troy pounds. I'he following are a few of the rotls now 
in use : 



Grnnih. 

ruunds 

Avoirdupois. 

Ivi^H, market 

** large 

444 

1817 

0.98 

4.01 

2180 

4.81 

Tunis, for metals 

fi07 

1.12 

" fruit, etc 

“ “ vegetables 

fiflS 

1.17 

630 

1 41 

Abyssinia 

811 

0.00 

MoriMscn 

608 

1.12 

Acre, for raw cotton 

2207 

4.87 

" yarn 

20«7 

4.49 

Aleppo, for fl^a, etc 

2280 

2220 

6.08 

4.89 

•• « Persian silk 

2164 

4.76 

»» « drugs 

1902 

4.10 

Damascus 

1787 

3.04 


rotonde (rd-tond'), n, [F., < roiondoy round: 
see rotund^ 1 . A ruff of the kind worn daring 
the early years of the seventeenth oentmiy by 
both men and women. Compare ruff^y 1.— 2. A 
cope, the ecclesiastical garment espeoially so 
called when considered as an object of decora- 
tive art. 

rotondo (rd-ton'dd), a, [< It. rotondoy round : 
see rounds] rotund.'i In musiCy round; fall, 
rotor (rd'tor), n. [Short for rotator,] A quan- 
tity having magnitude, direction, and position. 

In analogy with this [Hamilton's use of the word vtoter], 
I propose to use the name rotor (short for rotator) to mean 
a quantity having magnitude, direction, and position, of 
which the simplest type Is a velocity of rotation about a 
certain axis. A rotor will be geometrically represented 
by a length proportional to its magnitude measured upon 
Its axis In a certain sense. 

IT. K. Clifbrd, Loud. Hath. Soo. Proo., 1878, p. 881. 

rotoiirt, R- [ME., < OF. ^rotour, < rotCy a rote: 
see roteS.] A player on the rote. 

He is a personsb she thynkethe, of fair figure^ 

A yong notour, redy to hir pleasier. 

IfydgatoTMliiar PoeniA p. 88. (BTolUwifll.) 
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Itut-ilMip (rot^stdp), ». The proeess of steeping 
o^ton xabsies in water to remove impurities, 
preparatory to bleaching* See the quotation. 

The ret ate^. to called beoanae the floor or atae with 
which the gooda were impregnated waa formerly allowed 
to ferment and putrefy, la intended to thoroughly wet the 
doth. W. Qrooktt, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 46. 

rottat, n. Same as ro(^i3. 

rattailtt.*<« An occasional spelling of ratan. 

jEUMbflfllUa (rot-bel'i-ft), n. [mj. (Linniens 
flUus, 1779), named after C. F. JiottlHell (1727- 
1797), professor of botany at Copenhagen, au- 
thor of botanical works.] A genus of grasses, 
of the series Panicacesp an<l tribe Andropoffone^f 
type of the subtribe P^dtbwfUvse, it u marked by 
apflceleta apiked in paira, one of each pair atorilo and pedf- 
celled, the otlior fertile and aeaaile, and, further, by the 
cylindrical form of tlio aplke, by the apikeleta being em- 
bedded in excavationa of the axis, by the ahaence of lung 
halra or awna, and by the single uidaexual flower which 
commonly forma the fertile aplkelet, containing four ob- 
tuae glumea, three atamena, and two distinct stylea The 
27 sneciea inhabit warm or temperate regions In both 
hemlapherea ; one apeoiee, It. rugom, la found in pine- bar- 
rens from Delaware southward. They are generally tall 
graaaea with flat leaves, either rough or amooth. 
speolea bear a cluster of spikes, otliers a ainglo one, or, as 
in R. digitaia, n handsome Asiatic apeolea, an elongated 
aplke is sometimes set with a few anort branches at its 
base^ with often an additional male flower in each spike- 
let Some are forage-graaaes. as Uie tropical it. comprvMu, 
valued by graiiera in Australia. 

rotten^ (rot'n), «. [< ME. roiont roUtn, rotiHf < 
Icel. roHnn s= 8w. rutten = Dan. raaden^ rotten ; 
in formpp. of a lost verb, leel. as if *rj6Ut^ rot: 
see rot A 1. Undergoing natural decomposi- 
tion j aneeted by rot or organic dissolution; 
pntnd(as animal and some vegetable matters), 
soft (as fraits, etc . ), or weak (as vegetable fibers, 
fabrics, etc.) from elemental decay: as, a rot- 
ten carcass or egg ; a rotten log or plank ; rot- 
ten cloth. 

The seed Is rotton under tliolr clods. Joel L 17. 

Breaking his oath and resolution like 
A twist of rotten silk. Shak.^ for., v. (i. 96b 

2. Putrid from orjganic decay, or from tlie pres- 
ence of decomposing matter; hence, of a putrid 
quality; ill-smelling; fetid. 

You common cry of curs ! whose breath I hate 
At reek o' tlie roUm fens. Shdk., Cor., lii. fl. 12L 

8. Affected with the disease called rot, as 
sheep or other animals. 

Many of those that got aafe on the Island, for want of 
being accuitomed to auoh hardahips, died like rotten 
Sheep. Dampier^ Voyages, I. .'ia 

4. Unsound as if from rotting; in a loose or 
disintegrated state; soft or friable; yielding: 
as, rotten iron or stone. 

They were left moiled with dirt and mire, reason of 
the deepnooa of the rvften way. KntMet, Hist. Turks. 

His principal care was to have many Brldgca laid over 
Bogs and roWn Hoars. Milton, Hist £ng., ii. 

We were obliged to leave the river on acooufit of rotten 
ice, and took to the open plain^ where our deers sank to 
their bellies in the loose snow. 

B. Taylor, ^orthertl Travel, p. 144. 

6. Unsound in character or quality ; in a cor- 
rupt or untrustworthy state ; destitute of sta- 
bility or integrity. 

Never did base and rotten policy 

Cblour her working with such deadly wounds. 

Shak., 1 lion. IV., 1. 8. 108. 

Leaning these Antiquities [Dahyloiilan legends], rotten 
with sgo, let vs come to take better view of this stately 
etttiu. Purehas, Pfigrimoge, p. 65. 

Our condition is not sound hut rotten, both in religion 
and all civil prudence. MUUm, Free Commonwealth. 

6. In imnting, said of bad nrints from wood- 
cuts* that show holes and broKon lines.- Rotten 
boroufl^ See boroughi. 

Totted (rot'n ), n, A dialectal variant of ratten . 
rotten-egg (rot'ii-eg')» V, t [< rotten c/y//.] To 
pelt with rotten or putrid eggs; throw rotten 
eggs at: done as a manifestation of extreme 
anger or disgust. 

Rev. and Bishop . . . were roffen- 

egged and “rocked," but Sau Antonio is bitterly ashamed 
of it Congregationaliet, Aug. 11, 1887. 

rottenly (rot'n-li), adv. In a rotten manner; 
hence, fetidly; putridly; unsoundly; defec- 
tively. 

rottenness (rot'n-nes), n. The state of being 
rotten, decayed, or putrid; unsoundness; cor- 
ruptness. 

A Bound heart is the life of the flech ; but envy the rof- 
Csnneei of the bones. Prov. xlv. SO. 

What's gained by falsehood? There they stand 
Whose trade it le, whose life it is ! How vain 
To gild such rattennste/ Browning, Strafford, Iv. 1. 

rottenstone (rot'n-stdu), n. An argillaceous 
or flilioioufl limestone which by weathering has 
become gpft and friable, the oaloareous part 
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having been wholly or in part removed. This 
matarlM when pnlverUed forms a cheap and eflloient sub- 
stanoe for use in polishing the softer metals, 
rottenstone (rot^n-ston), v. 1.; pret. and pp. 
rottenstoned, ppr. rottenstoning, [< rottenetone, 
w.] To polish with rottenstone. 
rotting (rotting), It. [Verbal n. of rot, r.) Same 
as retting, 1. 

Bottlera (rot'16r-ft), ». [NL., named after lb*. 
Jtottler, a Danish missionarv.] A genus of 
plants, now placed under Maltotus. 
rottolo (rot'6-16), M. r< It. rotnlo, a certiiiii 
weight, also a round, < L. rotnlnn, a litl le wheel, 
ML. a certain weight: see rotuta, rod,] A 
weight used iu parts of the Mediterranean, 
rotton (rot 'on), w. Same as ratten. 
rotola (rot'u-ia), a. ; pi. rotidw (-le). [< 
t\da, a little wheel, oini. of rota, a whetd : see 
rota^. Cf. ro//.] 1. In anat. and zoiit,: {a) 
Same as patella, 2. (6) One of the five radial 
pieces entering into the coni])osition of the 
cleutary apparatus of a sea-urchin, serving to 
connect tne epiphyses of each of the five alve- 
oli, and to furnish an articulation for i*ach of 
the five radii or compasses. Se<‘ lantern of 
Aristotle (under luntern), and cut under Ctifpv- 
astriflee. (c) A small hard nodule embedded 
in soft parts of other echinodorras, as the cal- 
careous rotuliB of some holoihiirians (Jlnro- 
dotse). (d) [cap,'] [NL.] A genus of fiat ro- 
tiform sea-urchins of the family Mdtihdw, 
having the test perforate and digitate. — 2. In 
music, a little rota or round; especially, a carol 
or song for Cliristmas. 

rotular (rot'n-Uir), a, [< L. rotnla, a little 
wbool (see rotula), + -rtr^.] 1. Of or i>ertain- 

ingtoarotula, resembliiigarotula; rotnlifonii; 
nodular; patellar; as, a rofw/nr to‘oove ; the roi- 
ular bone of a limb. — 2. Specifically, noting 
that aspect or surface of the hind limb on 
which tuo rotula is situated : as, the rotniar as- 
|>ect of the foot, the dorsum of tlie foot, as op- 
posed to the solo or plantar surface: opposed 
to popliteal y and corresponding to anconal in 
the foro limb, and to epaxial in either limb, 
when the limb is in its morphological position, 
extended at right angles with the axis of the 
body. 

rotulet (rot'u-let), w. [< ML. rotulns, a roll, + 
-/■/.] A roll.* 

There i» every probability that the haiuly-hook or re- 
gister calltNl Dooiiieaday followed the ruiirt whenever im- 
portant buMlnoaa waa to be tranaacted, the original mtu- 
lets usually romainlug In the Winchuater treasniy. 

Athefuruvi, No. 3083, p. 707. 

rotuliform (rot'u-li-fdrm), a. [< L. rotula, a 
little wheel, + fornm, form.] Shaped like a 
rotula; patellifdrm. 

rotund (ro-tund'), a, [= F. rovd, OF. roond, 
roont = f*r. redon, redun = Cat. redo, rodd =; 
Sp. Pg. rotundo, redondo = It. rotondo, rilondo, 
round, < L. rotunduSy like a wheel, round, circu- 
lar, spherical, < rota, a wheel: see and 

cf. roinuP, an earlier form of the wonl.J 1. 
Kouud or roundish; spherical or globular; 
rounded out; convexly protuberant ; bulbous: 
as, a rotund paunch or figure. 

It was a little too exasperating look at this pink-faced 
rotund specimen of prosperity, to witiicau the power for 
evil that lay In hia vulgar rani. 

Gefnrge Elivt, Felix Holt, XXX. 

2. In hot. and entmu, circinnscribcd by one 
unbroken curve, or without angles: as, a ro- 
tund leaf or wing. 

rotondt (ro-tund'), «. [< F. rotondc, < It. ro- 
tonda, a rotunda: see rotunda.] A rotunda. 
[Rare.] 

I must confeM the eye is better filled at first entering 
the rotund, and takes iti the whole beauty and magnificence 
of the temple (the Pantheon at llonie) at one vlr-w. 

Addison, Bemarka on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 416). 

rotunda (ro-tun'djl), w. [Formerly also rotun- 
do (also rotundy < ”F. rolonde); < Jt. rotonda = 
Sp. Pg. rotunda, < ML. ^rotunda (sc. downs), 
a round building, < L. rotunda, fern, of rotun- 
das, round: see rotund, rownr/L] 1. A round 
building, especially one with a dome ; any build- 
ing that is round both outside and inside. The 
most celebrated edifice of this kind is the Pan- 
theon at Rome. Sec cuts under oetastyk and 
pantheon,-^ ii, A circular hall in a large build- 
ing, generally Biimiount.ed by a dome ; as, the 
rotunda of the Capitol in Washington, 
rotundftto (ro-tun'diit), a, [< L. rotundatus, 
rounded, pp. of rotundare, make round, < ro- 
tu/nduB, round : sec rotund, and cf. rounds, r,] 
Bounded off; speoiffeally, in hot, and zool,. 
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noting bodies which are rounded off at their 
ends; also, in hot,, same as rotund, 
rotundifoliOUB (ro-tun-di-fo^li-us), a, [< L. ro- 
tundifoUns, rounJ-leafod, < rotundus, round, + 
folium, leaf.] Having round leaves, 
rotundloust (ro-tun'di-ns), a, [Irreg. for *rotun- 
dous, < L. rotundus, round : see rotund,] Ro- 
tund ; rounded out. [Rare.] 

So your rare wit, that '■ over at the full, 

Lyea in Um cave of your rotundious skull. 

John Taylor, Works (UWO). {Naree.) 

rotundity (ro-tun'di-ti), n, [< (3F. (and F.) 
rotondite =s Pr. rotohditat r= Sp. rotnndidad = 
Pg. rotundidade ss It. rotondt td, < L. rotundi- 
ta(t-)s, roundiiess, < rotundus, rotund, round: 
see roundh rotund.] 1. Roundness; spheri- 
city; globular form. 

Aiul thou, all-aliaklng thunder. 

Strike fiat the thick rotundity o' the world I 

Shak., Lear, ill. 2. 7. 

l*he usual I'reiich Hcenory, with its fields cut up by 
iiedgus, and a considerable rotundity in its ti’ees. 

U. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 97. 

2f. Rounded fullness; integral entireness. 

For the mere rtUumlity of the number and grace of the 
matter it paHnuth for u full thousand. Fuller. 

■ss^Ssm. 1. See roundtiess. 

rotundxie88(ro-t umriies),/t. Same as rotundity, 
rotundot (rp-tunMo), n. Same as rotunda, 
rotund-ovate ( rp-tuud'6^vat), a. In hot,, round- 
ly egg-shapc'd. 

rotuna-pointed (ro-tund'poin^ted), o. In en- 
toni,, having the point roumled oil or blimt; 
bluntly pointed. 

roture (ro-tfir'), n. fF., < ML. r upturn, land 
broken up by the plow, cleared land capable 
of being used for sowing, etc., < LL. ruptura, 
a breaking: see ruptnre.] 1. In France, ple- 
beian rank ; the state of being a roturier. 

Indeed he hlinMelf always signiNl tlie name D«lnbruy6re 
in one word, thus avowing his niturr. 

Eneyc. Brit., XIV. 177. 

2. In Vrvnvh-i'anadian fair, a grant made of 
feudal property, part of a fi(‘f, subject to a 
ground-rent or annual charge, and witli no 
privilege attached, 
roturert, n. SamcH as roturier. 
roturier (rp-tfi-ri-a'). n, [P\, a plebeian, < ML. 
rupturarins, tlmt cultivates a field, < ruptura, 
a fitdd: see rotnre.] 1. In France, a i^rson 
not of noble birth; a plebeian. 

He requlroil all persons, noble ns well asroturieT, to fur- 
nish BO many soldiers in proportion to their revenues. 

Brougham. 

2. In i'rvneh-i'anadian lair, one who holds real 
in'operty siibjcci. to an annual rent or charge. 
Rouoaiz blue. See htue. 
rouble, n. Sec ruhle. 
rOUChe, U. See ruvhr. 
roucheaget, «- Same as rokca^e, 
rouebed (rouclit ), a. [An assibilatcd fonm with 
leiigt hened vowel, of rnvked, < rnck'^ 4- -c»rf2.] 1. 
Wnnkled. HatUwetl. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Puck- 
ery; jmckeriiigtho mouth, as sour beer. [Prov, 
Eiig.J 

Beer is said to be rouched when ft acquires a tartuess. 

UaUiwett. 

rOUCOU (rO'kfi), w. [F. roueou, roeou =s Pg, ru- 
cu,< Brax. urucu, amotto.] A dye: same as 
arnotfo. 

rou6 (rfi-ii'). «. [< F. rou/^, an enithet applied 
by the Duke of (Orleans, regent of France from 
to 1723, to his companions in dissipation, 
and usually explained us 'broken on a wheel,* 
implying Inat nis companions deserved to be 
broken on the wheel; but it is prob. to be 
taken in the other fig. use, ‘jaded,’ ‘worn out*; 
pp. of rouer, break on the wheel, run over, beat, 
bang (roue, rout^ de fatigue, jadml), < roue, a 
wheel, < L. roUt, a wheel: sec rota^.] A man 
devoted to a life of pleasure and sensuality, 
especially in his relation to women; a de- 
bauchee ; a rake. 

rouelle-guard (rij-eU pRrd), n. [F., a little 
wheel, CMIj. rotclla, a little wheel : see rotella^, 
rowel,] A giiard having the shape of a disk, 
the plane' of it ut right angles with the grip. lu 
some daggers of the fourteenth century Imtli pommel and 
guard arc of this form, the wiiole hilt rosutnbllng a apool 
or reel for thread. See dagur. n rosUs, under dague. 
rouen, n. See rowen, 

Bouen cross. A jewel, worn either as a brooch 
or as a pendant, or sometimes in the form of 
a pendant hanging from a brooch, composed 
of a somewhat elaborate pieci* of fretwork in 
the general shape of a cross, usually of gold. 
These crosses are often set wiili small crystals out like 
dlamondi^ or with diamonds of small value, the lionat and 
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the chief decoration belnir gathered up Into four or five 
lioaaefi marking the form of the orose. 

Ronen duck. Hoo duek*^. 

Eonen pottery. 

rouerie (r5'6-r« ), »• IF. , < rout\ a profligate : boc 
roui^,'] The eharaeti'r or eon<lut*t of a rou6; 
rakiHhTiOHB; debaiiehery. 

(?ertain young iiIngliBh gentlemen from the age of flftoen 
to twenty . . . ape all wm’Ih of HelflHhrieMii and ntuerie. 

Thackerttf/, Kit»-U<K>dle‘8 f.'onfefwiona 

rouet (ri)“a'), w. [< K. roitt i^ a lit tle wheel, dim. 

of rouCt a wheel : Hee rotaK~\ Hume as rewvt, 
rouge (rozh), a. and //. r< F. rowf/^, red, as a 
noun rouge, OF. roffv, roupe = Vr, rop^ fern. 
foja =r Cat. ro{/ = Hj). rojo, rnhio z= It. rogpio, 
robhiOf < MJj. L. rnbiuny Ij. ruheus, red; akin to 
ruber j rufusy red: see rctO.'] I. n. Bod: as 
in the French roupe erour, roupe et fioir, etc. — 
Rouge Orolz, one of' the piirBUlvanta of the English 
heroic eHtahllHhinent : so called from the red cross of 
8t. George, the put roll saint of Kngland.— Rouge Drag* 
on, in hfir., one of tiie pursiiivanU of the HenUus' Gollegc 
of Knglnnd. The mime is taken from the rtxl dragon, 
one ft1 the supporters of tho arms of Henry VII., and 
said to liuvo been taken by him from the badge or device 
of siuiiu Welsh ancestor. 

II, //. 1. Any red cosmetic or coloring for the 
Hkin. There are many coloring matters used for this 

S iirpose. That obtained from the sHiflowor, Carthamua 
netfiriuJi, Is rather a stain than n paint, and is thought to 
be harmless to the skin. Rouge lins been used at many 
enochs l»y women, and even by men. 'I'hc custom was car- 
ried to a great extent in Kiin>po In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ut which time, at least in court circles, there was 
little attempt at iiiiltatiiig tlie tiatiiral blush of the cheek, 
but tile red was applied, as patches were, to produce a 
impposed decorative effect. 

Hotli riotous laughter now replace 
Thy smile, and rouffe, with atony glare, 

Thy cheek's ooft hue? 

MatthBw Arnold^ Swltserland. 
To sec tho rouge and the powder on the face of a young 
woman still playing her part was one tiling ; t<i mark the 
traces of them on the vulgarized and fadou countenance 
of one whose day was over was quite another. 

Mr». OliphatU, l^tor Gentleman, xl. 

2. A scarlet, liriglit.-criitiHon, or dark-rod pol- 
iBhiiip-powdcr (poroxid of iron, soraotimeB in- 
tormiiiglod with black oxid) made by a vnrioty 
of procoHSOB, and varying in color accortling to 
the mode of production. Cnnimoti rouge is made by 
calcining Iron sulpimtc (co|>peniH), Its color being lighter 
or darker according to the pndotigatioii of the heating. 
The darker prodtiid. is called rrtMiwt and the lighter rnuge, 
A general name fur liotli rouge and crocus Is eoleuthar. A 
tine scarlet rouge used liy Jewelers for |Mdishliig gold and 
silver is made from iron oxalate cither by calcination or 
precipitotioii. Rouge obtained from tlie sulphate of iron 
Is much used for iKilishiiig glass, mtstiils, and other hard 
substances. A iKi11aliliig-|s)wdcr for plate Is a mixture of 
prepared chalk and flue rouge.— Jgwelen* rouge. Hee 
jeweler and plate pomier. 

rouge (rii/.li), r. ; jiret. and pp. rouped, pnr. 
roupinp. r< roupe, u.l I. trans, 1. To color 
(tho skin, ospociully the cheeks) with rouge. 

There was not a lady at the hull-flght who was not 
highly rttuijed and {lowdcrud. The Century, XXVII. 6. 

2. To cause to become red, as from blushing. 
[Hare.] 

Madame d’ll^niii, tliough rouged the whole time with 
oonfusioii, never ventured to address a word to me. 

Mine. D'AfUay, Diary and Letters, IV. 2S4. 

H. intravs. 1. To use rouge, especially on 
the cheeks. 

Rouging and inakiiig up [in a theaterl are largely de- 
pendent upon the size of tlie house. 

The Century, XXXV. r..S9, 

2. To become red ; redden; blush. [Bare.] 
They all atared. ami to be sure I rouged pretty high. 

Jfwic. D'Arblay, Diary and Letters, I. 228. 

r0U|[0-berry (rft/.h'ber^i), »/. A shrub, Kirimi 
lABVta (including J{. huiuiliv), of tropical Amer- 
ica. often grown in hothouses, it bears racemes 
of bright-red berries whose Juice affords an evaiioscuiit 
soarlet color, used in the West Indies os a cosmetic. Also 
rouge-plant. 

ronge-digll (rflzh'dish), v, A small Kauc<>r con- 
taining a thin layer of dry rouge for use as a 
cosmetic. Buch saucers, as prepared in Port u- 
gal, usually contain genuine carmine, 
rouge-et-noir (rdzh-a-nwor'). W. [F., rod and 
black: roupe, red (sec roupc); et {( L. et), and; 
noir (< L. viper), black (see nepro),'\ A game 
at cards, played between a “banker^’ and an 
unlimited number of persons, at a table marked 
with four spots of a diamond shape, two col- 
ored black and two rod. A idayer may stake his 
money upon rouge (red) or noir (black) by nlaciiig it on 
the outer ring of tho table. I*wo rows of oaras are placed 
upon tho tabic, one fur noir, the other tor rouge: the spots 
on the canls in oacli row are counted, the face-cards being 
considered as ten-spots, and the pincers betting on that 
row the spots on which come nearest to 81 are winners. 
Also called trente-et ouaranU. 

rougg-plant (rOzn'plant), n. Same as rouge- 
berry. 
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rouge-pot (rOsh'pot), n. A small covered pot 
for rouge, intended to form part of a toilet-set. 
rouge-powder (rflzh'pouM^r), «. Bee rouge 
ana plate-powder. 

Rouge’s operation. An operation by which the 
upper lip and the lower part of the nose are out 
away from the upper jaw, to aid in removing 
growths or necrosed bone from the nasal cavity, 
rouget (rb-zhft'), n. [< F. roupeiy < rouge, red: 
see rouge,’] An acute infedtious disease (septi- 
cemia) of swine : so called on account of more or 
loss redness of skin accompanying it. it is caused 
by the multlplioatlon, In the blood and various vital oi^ 
gaits, of a apeoiflo bacillus, and is fatal in about one half 
of the oaaea. It Is not known to prevail outside of France 
and Germany. 

To Investigate tbe disease known as swine fever, which 
is unfortunately prevalent in several counties at the pres- 
ent moment with a view to ascertain the truth of the 
alleged identity of that diaease and rouget. 

Dwy Chronide, Aug. 12, IBtffl. (Sneye. Diet.) 

rough! (ruf), a, and n, [< ME. rough, rogh, rose, 
row, rou, rugh, ru, rug, ruh, < AB. rM, rare- 
ly rug (in inflection ruh-, rug-, ruw-, rarely 
ruch-), rough, hairy, shaggy, untrimmed, un- 
cultivated, Knotty, undressed, = CD. ruck, ru, 
MD. ruyeh, ruygh, D. ruig, ruw = MLG. rucHt, 
ruw, ru, LG. rug = OHG. ruh, MHG. riiefc, G. 
rauh, also much (in ranch- werk, peltries, furs, 
raueh-handel, trade in furs, etc.), rough, shag- 
gy, s= Dan. ru, rough; cf. Lith. raukas, a fold, 
wrinkle, rukti, wrinkle. Cf. rug^, rugged,'] I. 

а, 1. Not smooth to the touch or to the sight; 
uneven, from projections, ridges, wrinkles, or 
tho like; broken in outline or continuity by 
protruding points or lines, irregularities, or ob- 
structions ; shaggy : as, a rougft surface of any 
kind ; rough land ; a rough road ; rough cloth. 

niB browes reado and nme, and his berde reade and 
loiige, that henge down to his breste. 

MerliniK. E. T. 8.), lil. fiSf.. 
These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles, and makes them wearisome. 

Shak., Rich. 11., 11. 8. 4. 

She sped 

Through compand cities nHi//A with stone and steel. 

Shelley, Adonais, xziv. 

At the end of tbe tile Irene noticed a gentleman clad in 
a perfectly-flttiiig rough travelling suit. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 4. 

2. Not smoothed or formed by art; existing 
or left in a natural or an incomplete state; 
crude; un wrought; uneven; untnmmed: us, 
th(^ rough matonals of manufacture. 

she isveryhmieat, 

And will be hard to tait as a rough diamond. 

Fletoher, Wife for a Month, iv. 2. 

3. Bugged in form, outline, or appearance; 
harsh or unpleasing to the eye; irregular. 

A ropy chain of rheums ; a visage rough, 

Deformed, unfeatured, and a skin of buff. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, x. 

4. Crudely done or considered ; indefinitely ap- 
proximate; vague; partial; cureless; hasty: 
as, to make a rough estimate or calculation ; at 
a rough guess. 

There Is not a aubBoription goes forward in which Tom 
Is not privy to tbe first rough draught of the proposals. 

Addioon, Tatier, Mo. IDS. 

A rough census was taken at the time of the Armada. 

Froude, Sketches, p. 188. 

At tile same time^ for carrying conviction in the first In- 
stance, it is only necessary to um? large masses^ and for 
this a rough count will answer. 

Atner. Jtner. PhUol., IX. 140. 

б. Oharacterized by harshness or asperity; 
disagreeably severe or coarse; discordant: used 
of things and actions with reference to their 
effects upon the senses or feelings, actions, 
sounds, etc. : as, rough weather ; a rtmgh rem- 
edy ; rough treatment. 

Your reproof is something too rough [in some editions, 
rofind]. Shak., Hen. V., iv. i. 21fl. 

I am glad to find that the rough Clime of Russia agrees 
BO well with you. HoweU, Letters, 1. vl. 38. 

0. Lacking refinement; rude in character or 
action; unpolished; untrained; uncouth; awk- 
ward: as, rough InndnesB or attendance; a 
rough backwoodsman. 

For I am rough, and woo not like ababe. 

Shak,, T. of the 8., U. 1. 13a 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his nature, 
would fain have carried matters to open warfare. 

Irving, Sketoh-Book, p. 438. 

7. Characterized by violent or disorderly action 
or movement ; rudely agitated or disturbed ; 
boisterously violent; unrestrained: as, rough 
water; rough 

The winds grew contrary, and seas too roimA to be brooked 
by so smsll a vesaeL Samdy, mvalles, p. 14. 


nogli 

When X was a Boy, the FrinecofSalmoniLrldlnf asfiieA 
Horse at Naplea, . . . held Reals anderliis Knees and 
Toee. montaigm, Emays (tr. by Cotton, IdOQ), I, ML 

Tbe town was rough with a riot between the prs Mg ang 
and the whaling-folL Jfra. QatktU, fhrlvla*! lovera iv. 
Nor ii that wind lem rough which blows a good man's 
barge. if. Arnold, Empedomes on Etna. 

8. Coarse; stale: as, rough bre^; rough fish. 
[Slang.] 

The poorer olaaaes live moetly on flah, and the ^'dropped " 
and rough fish is bought ohiefly for tbe poor. 

Maiyhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. fiS. 

9. Astringent: said of wines or other bever^ 
ages : as, a rough claret. 

The rougher the drink [eider] the farther it wfll go^ and 
the more acceptable it la to the working man. 

Sfpont' JBneyc. Mamuf,, I. 417. 

10 . In hot,, same as ucahroua. — 11 . In Or, 
^am„ accompanied by, constituting, or mark- 
ing the stronf^er aspiration, equivalent to our 
h ; aspirated (m a narrower sense) : as, a rough 
mute ; the rough bnutthing. The rough breathing 
(0pirituMaeper)lB our h. The rough mutei an B(th),i>(ph), 
and X (ch), equivalent in earlier times to f -f A, p -h A, and 
A + A, but in later times to English tA (in thin),/, and Gei^ 
man eA (6h), respectively. Rough translates Greek iaove, 
and is opposed to mooth (i^tA6v).—-Perfaotly rough, in 
thooroUeal dynain., so rough that a body will not slip over 
the surfaces so characterised. -- Rough-and-ready, (a) 
Rough in character or manner, but prompt In aeflon or 
ready for emergencies : as, a rough-and-ready workman. 

Ho was not going to hang back when oalled upon — he 
had always been rough and ready when wanted — and then 
bo was now ready as ever, and rough enough, too, God 
knows. Trouope, Dr. 'J'bome, zzii. 

(6) Bough, harsh, or crude in kind, but ready or prompt 
ill action or use. 

He [RousaeauJ could not have been the mere sentimen- 
talist and rhetorician for wliich the rough-and-readu un- 
derstanding would nt first glance bo inclined to condemn 
him. Lowell, Among My Books, Ist ser., p 858. 

Teutons or Celtic wo were to be, and in this rough-and- 
ready faahion we were enlisted under one or other of the 
hauliers. Contemporary Rev., Llll. 

Rough-and-tumble, consisting of or characterised by 
rough and tumbling action ; carried on with, requiring, 
or employing liidisoriminate blows, falls, or strnggloa: 
used of a inethodwf free fighting in wliicli all means are 
allowable, and extended to other subjects involving similar 
conditions. [Coiloq. ] —Rough arch, bindweed, oloely, 
ooat, diamond. See the nouns. - Rough breathing, see 
def. 11.— Rough-out margin. Bee margin, 1.— Rongh- 
faoed ruatlo work, masonry in which the faces of the 
blocks are left rough, and the Joints are chiseled, either 
plain or chamfered.— Rough lUe, flsh, log, parsnip, 
plate-glass. See the nouns.— Rough oak. Same as 
vod-oak.— Biough-POlnted stone, in eUme-eutUng, stone 
from the face of which an inch or more has been removed 
by the pick, or by heavy points, leaving projections of from 
half on inch to an Inch in height. Blocks of stone are thus 
treated as the first operation in dressing limestone and 
granite. -Rough respiration, rloe, setter, etc. See the 
nouns.— Short and rough. See sAorL »Byn. L Rugged, 
Jagged.— 8. Unhewn, unwrought— ff. Hirsute^ bristly.- 
6. Indelioate, ungracious, bluff, blunt, buaiisb, churlish, 
gruff, imiiollte, bmsk. 

Ii. n. 1. Boui(h or roughened state or con- 
dition; crudeness; rawness; vehemence; ex- 
acerbation: with the : as, materials or work in 
the rough ; the rough of a storm. 

I knew a King that, being crossed in his Game, would 
amid his Oaths fall on the Ground, and bite the venr Earth 
in the Rough of his Passion. Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. 
t^ntemplating the people in the rough. 

Mrt. Rrmoning, Aurora Leigh, vL 

2. A projecting piece inserted in a horse’s shoe, 
to keep him from slipping. 

If this steel rough [a spike inserted in a square hole in 
each heel of a lioraeshoej be made to fit the hole exactly, 
it remains firm in its place. 

E. U. Knight, New Meoh. Diet, p. 770 . 

Sf. Bough weather. 

In calms, you fish ; in roughs, use songs and danoea. 

P. FUUher, Piscatory Eclogues, ril 82. 

4. pi. In mining, a poor grade of tin ore, or that 
which has been only roughly dressed. Also 
rows. [Cornwall, Ei^] 
rough! (ruf ), V. [< ME. ruhen, rowwen ss OHG. 
gi-ruhan, make rough; from the adj. : see 
rough^, a.] I. trana, 1, To make rough ; give 
a rough condition or appearance to ; roughen : 
as, to rough a horse’s shoes to prevent slipping. 

The roughing of bottle-neok interiors is done by Iron 
tools fixed on a lathe and moistened with sand and water. 

UarpaPt Mag., LXXIX S61. 

2. To execute or shape out roughly; finish 
partially or in the rough ; prepare for a finish- 
ing operation : as, to rough out building-stones. 

Tbe bowlders . . . were thrown to the surface to be 
roughed out and trimmed. Amer. Anthrop., III. 2S4. 

In the grinding of a lens, the first operation consists in 
roughing it, or bringing it approximately to the ennratore 
It is ultimately to assume. 

E. L, WUton, Quarter Century in Photography, p. 86. 
Rongblng-down rolls. Same as rougMng-rdttt.^ 
Roa|diliig-ln or roaghing-up ooat. Bee eoafs.— Vo 
roughafiorM. (a) Ibmske a horse's shoes rouh in or* 
derto keep him from slipping. Bee roughX, n., a 
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rooi^wrtriiig 


A ilMvIa mods at TCjvftte karM, pMiUMd la Banlk. 

jr. a. KmlgM, New H«dL Dtot., p. m 
(») UteMkIn a hoM aq^wlaUjr for maiUiyttoe.— To 

Whw An OMdp It ttba laying on of the lint 

ooat of pl^w) it oalled pricking np whan npon latha, 
androigrmhg in when npon brick. 

De Oolange, Diet Commerce, I. 878. 

> To vrafb it^ to live in a rough, haphasard manner; put 
upwi^coarwor oaaual food and aooommodationi ; endure 
hardahip or inconvenience. 

Take care of Fanny, mother. 8he it tender, and not 
oted to roi^A il like the rett of ut. 

Jane AtuUn, Mantfleld Ptrk, mix. 

Molly Corn^ waa one of a laige family of children, and 
had to rough « accordingly. 

Jfrt. OaOteU, Bylvia't Lovert, U. 

IL intrans. To behave roughly; Bpecifically, 
to brei^ the ruleg in boxing by too much rough- 
ness. 

That no wreatUng, roughing, or hugging on the ropet 
[ill boxing] be allowed. Bneye. BHL, XXIV. ciQl. 

roughs (ruf ), adv, [< roughs a.] Roughly ; in 
a coarse, crude, or harsh manner. 

iibb. You ahonld for that have remrehended him. 

ildr. Why, ao I did. 

Abb» Ay, but not rough enough. 

Shak,, C. of E., v. 1. fts. 

TO ont up rough. Bee cue. 

My Jealona Putty cut up rough 

The day before I bought her muff 

With Bable trimming. F. Lacker, Mabel. 

(ruf ), n. [Also formerly ruff; appar. an 
abbr. of ruffian, but now aHsociated with roughs 
and accordingly conformed to it in spelling. It 
is not probable that the adj. rough alone would 
give rise to such substantive use.] A rowdy ; 
a ruffian | a rude, coarse fellow ; one given to 
riotous violence; a bully. 

The great queen, moody, deepairing, dying, wrapt in the 
profoundett thought, with eyet fixed uimn the ground or 
already garing into Infinity, was beiought by the ooutt- 
aellora around her to name the man to whom the chote 
that the crown choald devolve. **Not to a rough,*' laid 
Eliiabeih, sentontioualy and grimly. 

MoOey, iTnitedMetlierlanda, IV. 188. 
[In a friot*note SoaramelU ia quoted to the effect that the 
word aigniBea in Engliah *‘peraonA baaaa e vile."] 

I entertain ao atrong an objection to the euphunloua 
aoftening of mlllan into rough, which haa lately become 
popular, that 1 reatore the right word to the heading of 
tbia paper. 

JHacene, All the Year Bound. Oct. 10, 1808. (IfOlAam.) 

A lady living in the auburba of London had occaaion to 
make complaint tooauae a rough climbed on to her garden 
wall and broke off a branch from one of her fruit treea. 

T. C. Craufford, Engliah Life, p. 188. 

rongh^ A bud spelling of ruff^, 

roughage (ruraj), n. [< rou^h^ + -affc.l Rough 
or coarse material ; something for rough use, as 
straw for bedding animals. [Local, U. 8.] 

Bedding or roughage ia acarce, capecially in the milk- and 
the fanoy-butter-producing regiona near our great oitiea. 

Mneye. Amer,, I. 08. 

rough-backed (mf'bakt), a. Having a rough 
bfi^: as, the rough-backed cayman, AUigator or 
Caiman trigonatus, of Houth America. 

rough-billed (ruf^blld), a. Having a rongh 
homy excrescence on the 
beak: specific in the 
phrase rough-billed mU- 
canfPelecanm trachyrhyn- 
chus (or eruthrorhynohus). 

Thia remarkable formation ia 
deciduona, and ia found only 
on adult bJrda during the 


Rough-billecl Pelican ( Ptltru- 
nus trackyrhynckns'i. 


2, To cover with a coarse semi-fluid plaster bv roui^Ullg-lllill (ruf'ing-mil), n. A circular plate 
oastiug or throwing it: as, to a wall, or whe^, mi^e of lead or iron^ 


See the noun.~-Beugli-oait pottery. SecjMttnv. 
rough-caater (mrkas^tor), n. One who rough- 
casts. 

rough-olad (ruf'klad), a. Having rough or 
coarse apparel. Thomson. 
rough-cull (ruf'kul), V. /. To cull (oysters) 
hastily or for the first time, throwing out only 
dead shells and other large trash 


ur wuwoA, uinuf? vx ivctui w iamaa . charged with 
emery wet with water, and usually revolved in 
a horizontal position, for roughing and grinding 
any gem except the diamond, 
roughing-rolli (mring-rdlz), it. pi. In arolling- 
miH, the first pair of rolls between which pre- 
pared blooms are passed, for working them into 
apjj^oximato shape. Also oalled roughing-down 



rouidlHlraw (ruf^drfi), v. t. To draw or deline- 
ate coarsely; trace rudely. 

Hie vlotoriM we loaroe could keep In view. 

Or poliih ’em eo fait aa he roughdrew. Jhryden. 

rough-dry (ruf'dii), v. t. To dry by exposure 


specifically noting the members of the ^nus 
Arch ibu tea. The common rough-legged hawk 
or buzzard is A. Uwopus, Bee cuts under Arehi- 
buteo and squirrcMiawk. 


totne air without rubbing, smoothing, ironing, ro^hly (nif'li), adv. 1, In a rough ma^er; 

with physical roughness or coarseness; with- 
out smoothness or finish : in an uneven or ir- 
regular manner as to surface or execution. 

A portrait of a ateni old man, in a Puritan garb, painted 
roughly, but with a bold effect and a remarkab^ itrong ex- 
preMton of character. Uatothomef Seven Oablea xilL 

2. With asperity of manner or effect ; coarsely ; 
harshly; gruffly; rudely; gratingly; austerely. 

Joseph saw his brethren, and knew them, but . . . SPuke 
roughly unto them. Oen. zul. 7. 

8. Witliout precision or exactness; approzi- 
rnatoly; in a general way. 

Six milei, speaking roughly, are 80^000 feet. 

Huxley, Amur. Addresses, p. 8ft. 

rough-necked (ruf'nckt), a. Having the neck 
roui^h: as, the roiiffh-iiecl^d jacaro, Jar^are hirti- 
collts, of South America. 


etc. 

The process of being washed in the night iiir, and rough- 
dried in a olose oloeet, ia as dangerous as it is peculiar. 

Diekenc, Pickwick, xvii. 

rough-dry (ruf'dri), a. Dry but not. smoothed 
or ironed: as, rough-dry clothes, 
roughen (ruf'n), ». [< rough} + -on. Cf. rough } , 
r.] I. irana. To make rough; bring into a 
rough condition. 

Such difference ia in tongues that the same figure 
which roughene one gives msiotty to another ; and that It 
was which Virgil studied in his verses. 

Dryden, Ded. of the Aiineid. 

Her oomplexlun had been frettkied and mughened by ex- 
posure to wind and weather. The Century, XXXVI. r>is. 

n. intrans. To grow or become rough. 

The broken landscape, by degrees 
‘ ‘ rigid hills. 


Ascending, fwii7Ae»i«lnt(» rigid hills. 

TAwiuvm. Spring. 1.968. roUghneSB (ruf nes), n. [< MK VoiiffAiiM, 
A, 1 - rownes; < roughs + -ness.] 1. The state or 

property of being rough, in any sense of that 



rougher . , 

roughs out ; specifically, a workman who shapes 
or makes something roughly, preparatory to 
finishing operations. 

When the glass [for a lens] Is handed to the rougher. It 
is round in shape. 

K L. WUeon, Quarter Century in Photography, p. 86. 

2. A piece of woolen cloth as taken from the 
loom, previous to its preparation for fulling by 
the operation called perching. 

Woollen cloth from the loom, called rowjhm, has an 
Irregular, slack aspect, very different from ilio same web 
when it conies to be sold as, say, broad cloth. 

Eueye. Brit., XXIV. 661. 

3. A peroher. 

rough-footed (ruf 'flitted), a. Having feathered 
feet, as a grouse, pigeon, or hawk; feather- 
footed; rough-legged. 

r0U|^-|bained (ruf'grand), a. Same as coarse- 
//raiw^a, as qualifying things or persons. [Rare. ] 

Bhe became quite a favourite with her roughgmined 
hostoM. Cttr7ihai Hag. 

rough-grind (ruf 'mnd), V. /. To grind roughlv, rough-POrfect (ruf'p^'r^fekt), a. Appro; 
or so as to leave me suifacc rough or iinpolisn- ly perfect in the memorizing of a part: 

ed, as with a coarse griTidstone or with the aid ^ ' * ' ’ 

of a roughening material 


breediim-K 

rough-bore (ruf'bor), 

17. t. In metal-working, to 
make, with a boring-tool, 
a heavy, coarse cut in, 
preparatory to a lighter and smooth finishing 
out. 

rough-cast (ruf^k&st), n. A kind of plastering 
for an external wall, composed of an almost fluid 
mixture of clean mvel and lime, dashed on 
the wall, to which It adheres. 

Let him have eome plaster, or some loam, orsomerotipA- 
e^ about him, to signify waU. Shak., M. N. D., ilL 1. 7L 

Oorgon. Twas my Invention. 

Oofp. But 1 gave it polish, Oorgon. 

Qorg. 1 oonf ess yon took off the rough ead. _ _ , 

ShMey, Love Tricks, i. 1. 

rough-cast (mf'ktat), v. i. 1. To form rough- 
ly or crudely; compose or shape in a rudimen- 
tal manner; bl^k out in the rough: as, to 
rough-cast a model; to rough-cast a story or an 
essay. 

Kor bodily nor ghostly negro could 
Heugheaet thy figure in a sadder mouR 

Cleaveland. 

This roughead, unhewn poetoy wes instesd of stcM- 
l^aara, for &e spaoe of an hundred and twenty to- 
S2hw. Prpdwi, Essay on Setlre. 


property of being rough, in any b.:>AAav wa. «aai»i/ 
word; physical, mental, or moral want of 
smoothtiosH or equability ; asperity, coarseness, 
harsliueHS, rudeness, etc. 

This is some fellow 

Who, having been praised for bluntnoss, doth afleot 
A saucy roughneag. Shak., Lear, IL 2. 108. 

Divers plants contain a grateful sharpness, ss lemons ; 
or an austere and Inooncoctcd roughneee, as sloea. 

Sir T. Broume. 

The roughneee of a surface, as Uiat of a piece of undressed 
stone, may be reooraiseil to sonic extent by merely laying 
the outspread hand on the surface. 

J. SuUy, Outlines of FsychoL, p> 108. 

2. Fodder for animals, consisting of dried oom- 
Htalks cut into short pieces. [Bouthezn and 
western U. B.] 

She slipped off her horse, pulled the saddle from him. 
and threw it inside the door, then turned the animal 
loose. "Ef lie gits ter thur rmighneee, I shan’t blame him 
noan," she remarked. 

On a Ntrth Carolina Mountain, X. Y. Tribune, Oct 88, 1888. 
»S3m. Beeroiq^fii. 

Approximato- 
Lpart: said of 

an' actor when he can begin rehearsing from 
memory. [Theatrical slang.] 

The Di^e of Wellington ordered his Scots flroys to rOUgh-Xldor (ruf'ri^d6r), n. 1. One who breaks 

young or wild horses to the saddle; intheam^, 
a non-commissioned cavalry or artillery offi- 
cer detailed to assist the riding-master, one 
being allowed to each troop or battery. — 2. 
Loosely, a horseman occupied with hard, rongh 
work. 


The rough-rider of the plains, the hero of rope and re- 
volver, Is first cousin to the baoKwiKidHman of the south- 
ern AUeghanies. T. Rooeevdt, The Century, XXXV. 60ft. 


rough-grind their swt^s, as at Waterloo. 

W. PhiUijte, SpeechuH, etc., p. 88. 

Cast-iron is used by . . . opticians, with sand or emery, 
for rough-ending, O. Bymr, Artisan's Handbook, p. 488. 

rough-head (ruf 'bed), n, 1. The igtiauoid liz- 
ard of the Galapagos, TYachycephatus suberis- 
tatus. — 2. Same as red-dvr*'. — 3. The common 
shiner, Luxilus comutus. L^^ocal, U. 8.] 
rough-hew (ruf 'hfl), v. t, [Early mod. E. roughe- 
heawe; < roughl + Apii?!.] To hew coarsely with- rough-SCUff (ruf 'skuf), n. A rough, coarse fel- 
out smoothing, as timber; hence, to give a rough low; a rough; collectively, the lowest class of 
or crude form to, as if by hewing. the people; the riffraff; the rabble. [Colloq., 

There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends, U. B.] 

them how wo will. rough-BOttor (ruf ' set^^r), ii. A mason who 

»VAalr., Hamlet, V. 2.11. bwds rough walls, as distinguished from one 
A rough-hewn seaman, being bronght before a wise Just- '^ho hews also. 

' ? roughshod (ruf' 

as, a horse is said to be 
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This roughhewen, ill-tlmbor’d discourse. 

llowdl, Vocsll ForrMt, Pref. 

rough-hewor (ruf'hu^^r), n. [< rough-hew -f- 
-er^.] One who rough-hews, 
rouh-houud (ruf 'hound ), ». The rough hound- 
fish or dogfish, a kind of shark, 
roughia (nif'i)i [Dim. of rough}, Brush- 
wood; dried heath. [Scotch.] 

Luring the roughiee to keep the csuld wind frso you. 
xmfuut y Swtt,QuyBlann«ring,llv. 

roughiug-drill (ruf'ing-dril), n. Bee drilP, 
roughing-hole (ruf'ing-hol), n. In metal,, a 
h^ into which iron from the blast-fumaoe is 
sometimes allowed to run. 


with points or calks: 
roughshod when his shoes are roughed or sharp- 
ened for slippery roads — To ride roughshod. See 
tide. 

rough-slant (ruf'sl&nt), n. A lean-to; a shel- 
ter made of canvas, blankets, bark, or boards 
laid on poles supported on crotches, and slop- 
ing from a ridge-pole to the ground. JSporls- 
man^s Gasetteer, 

rough-spun (ruf 'spun), a. Rude; unpolished; 
blunt. Halliwell. 

rough-strizig (ruf'string), n. In carp., one of 
the goner^y unplanea inclined supports for 
the steps of a wooden stairway, usually oon- 
oealed from view. 




roQgliHitiiir 

rOQffh-ftnff (rnf'iituf), n. In jtainting, oome 
p^t applied next after the priming, to be cov- 
ered by the final coat or coutH. 

Paint hai lem toudency to cnick whurc nmgh-iiujfi% left 
off. Worbthnji UeAHfipt*^ 2il Mer., p. 489. 

rOUghtf. An obHoleto i)reterit ol* rvck, 
roughtail (ruf'tfil), ?I. Anv Hiiake of the fam- 
ily Uropellidie; aHhieldtuil. 
rongh-talled (mfM aid), a. l raving u rough tail, 
aa a snake: Siiecifleiilly said of the Vrttpvliidw, 
rough-tree (ruf 'tre ), n. Saut. : (//) A rough un- 
fi^hed mast or spar. (/>) The jiart of a mast 
above the deck. — Rough-tm rails, a timber form- 
ing the top of the bulwark. 

ronghwing (ruf'wing), v. l. a BritiMh moth, 
Phtheochroa ruuoNana, — 2. A rough-winged 
swallow. 

rOQgh-wlnged (mi' wingd ), a. Having the out- 
er web or the lirnt i»rimai*y re- 
trorsely serpulalo, an a Kwallow 
of the subfamily Psalidopronnnse. 

The oomtnon roiifdi-winired Hwallow of the 
United States \%SleliptUg4irryxmrHwnnia. 

It closely resenibIfM the bank -swallow. 

rough-work (riif'wi’Tk), r. t. To 
work over e-oarsely, without re- 
^rd to nicety, Minoothness, or 
IlniHh. 

Tliua y4)ii must contlnnc till you have 

3 h-umuffht all your work from end to 
«/. Moxon, MeGliaiilcul Exercises. 

roukef. e. A Middle English form 
of rucM . 

roulade (r6-lli<i'), n. [< F. rou- 
lade f < rouicr, roll, trill : sec^ rot I,"] 

In vocal muHiCy a melodic embel- 
lishment con Misting in a rapid sue- Rouah-wit^ed. 
cession of tones sung to a single 
syllable; a run. 

rouleti *'• All obsolete form of 
roll, 

rouleau (rfi-lo'), u , ; pi. rouleaux (rii-lo//, F. rfi- 
16'). [< F. roulcauy a roll, a roll of paper, dim. 

of OF. route, a roll : see ro//.] 1. A roll. Hnocifl- 
oally — (a) A roll of uaper cotitaliilng a specilled nuiiiner of 
coins of the same uunuininutiuii. 

In bright (tonfiisioii open routmux He. 

Pope, The jBaskct-Tablo, 1. 81. 
Ifsr. (showing a rouleau), H ere 'a gold — g<ild, .Tosephine, 
Will rescue us from this detested diiiigeoii. 

Huron, Werner, 1. 1. 

(6) In mUlineru, a large pipitig or munded dutlng : gone* 
nUly used In the plural : ua, a triiiiming of rouleaux. 

2. Mitit.y one of a collection of round bundles 
of fascines tied together, which serve to cover 
besiegers or to mask tlio head of a work. — 
Rouleau of blOOd-OorpUBdee, the peculiar airangcnient 
that the red blood>corpusc1es tend to assume wlieii drawn 
from the sysUun, foriuliig cylindrical columns, like rolls 
or piles of coliiH. 

rOUlettf «. An obsolete form of roidcttv. 
roulette (rfi-let'), u, [< F. roulette, u little 
wheel, a caster, etc., also a game so called, fern, 
dim. of OF, roulr, a wheel, a roll, etc.; see ro//.] 
1. An engravers’ tool, used for producing a 
series of dots on a copperplate, and in mezzo- 
tint to darken any part whicli has been too 
much burnished. lUmlcttes arc of two kinds : one is 
shaped like the rowel of a spur ; the other has the rowel 
at light angles wiiii the shaft, thick in the middle and di- 
minishing iowanl the sides, wlile.li are notched and sharp- 
ened to u siTies of fine points. A siinilar Instrument is 
used In mcclinnirul drawing, and in plotting. It is dipped 
into India ink, so tliat the ]M>lnts imprint a dotted line as 
the wheel is passtnl over tlic paper. 

2. A cylindrical object used to curl hair upon, 
whether of the head or of a wig. — 3. In geom,, 
a curve traced by any point in the plane of a 


Magnified oct- 
er welt of {iiirt uf 
finit iiritiiary ctf 
attleidopUryx 
sempennis. 
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nmlroul, u. [Native name. Bee SMluhu.'l A 
bird of the genus BoUmIub. 
rouly-poulgt, n. An obsolete form of roly- 
poly. 

roum^f, a. and n. An obsolete form of rtum^. 
roum^, n. Same as rootn^. 

Roumanian, a. and n. Bee Bumanian. 
Boumansh, a. and n. Same as Bomansh. 
Boumelian, a. and n. Same as Bumelian. 
rount, V. ^e rounds. 
rount, n. See rounds. 

Uerkiie to my n»im. 

Marrie and Skeat, Spec, of Early English, II. Iv. (A) 44. 

Lenten ys come with love to tonne. 

With bloemen ant wl^ briddes rtntne (birds' song]. 

JUteon, Ancient Bongs (ed. 1829), I. 08. (ffalUteeU.) 

rounce (rouns), n. rOri^ti uncertain.] 1. In 
printing y a wheel-pulley in a hand-press, which 
winds and unwinds girths that draw the lytw- 
form on the bed to and from impression under 
the platen. See cut under printing-press . — 
2. A game of cards, played with a full pack 
by not more than nine persons. Each player 
atarta with fifteen polnti^ and for every trick he takes 
subtraota one from the acore ; the player who first readies 
aero wins. 

rounce-handle (rouns^lian^dl), n. In prinUngy 
the crank attached to the rounce, by which it 
is turned. See prinUng-press. 
rouncevalf. roundTalf (rouu'se-val, -si-val), w. 
and a, [Also roneeval. mneival ; so called in 
allusion to the gigantic bones, believed to be 
those of Charlemagne’s heroes, said to have 
been dug up at Honeesvatlcs (F. Itoneevaux)y 
a town at tne foot of the Pyrenees, where, 
according to the old romances, the array of 
Charlemagne was routed by the Saracens.] 

1. n, 1.^ A giant; hence, anything very large 
and strong. 

Hereof I take it comes that seeing a great woman we 
say she Is a RounoexaU. Fol. 22. b. (ed. 1000 )l (Rare*.) 

2. The marrowfat pea: so called from its large 
size. 

And set, as a dainty, thy runeiwU pease. 

Ikuuer, January’s Husbandry, st. 8. 

Another iservlng-man], stunibling at the Threshold, 
1 in nis Dish of Rouncevat* before him. 


tumbled i 


Rromr, Jovial Oew, v. 


From Gioero, that wrutts in prose. 
So oaird from rouneeval on ’s nose. 



given curve when this plane rolls on this curve 
over another curve. — 4. A game of chance, 
played at a table, in the center of which is a 
cavity aurmountod by a revolving disk, the cir- 
cumference of which is generally divided into 
38 compartmeiitH colored black and rod alter- 
nately, and nurnliered 1 to 36, with a zero and 
double zero. The person in charge of the table (the 
banker or tallloiir) sets the disk in motion, and canoes a 
ball to revolve on it in an opposite direction. This ball 
Anally drops Into one of the C4»m]>artin)mts, thus deter- 
mining the winning number or color. The players, of 
whom there may be any number, may stakAon a Agnre or 
a group of AgtireiiL on even or inld niimlmr, ib on the black 
or red. Should the player stake on a sitiglo mure and be 
successful, he wins 8fi times hls stake. The aihount yaries 
pi the event of suooess on other ohanoes. \ 


Mwmrum DelieUe (IfifiC), (JV 0 mi.) 

In Staffordshire, garden-rouvaaefifs sown in the fields 
kernel well. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

11. Largo; strong; robustious. 

Dost roaro, bnlohinY dost roaroY th’ ast a good round- 
uaU voice to cry Lantlionie Gandlo-llght. 

Dekker, Humorous Poet (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 24.H). 

roxinceyt, rounciet, Bee rounoy, 
rounclef, t. An obsolete form of runhle. 
ronn^t (roun'si), n. [Also rouncetfy rounde; 

< ME. rouncy, rounsiCy rouneCy rtmnicy rounciny 

< OF. roncin, runciny ronciy F. roussin = Pr. rossiy 
rociy rofwin =s Cat. rod ss Sp. rocin = Pg. rodm 
= It. rondonoy ronsinoy a nag, hack (whence 
Sp, rodnante == OF. rossinantSy a miserable 
hack, the name of Don Quixote’s horse), < ML. 
mndnus ; origin uncertain ; porliaps < G. rosSy 
a horse (> F. rossCy a poor horse, sorry jade), = 
E. horsed : see horsed. TheW. rhwnsi, a rough- 
coated horse, is perhaps < E.] 1. A common 
hackney-horse ; a nag. 

He rood upon a rouney as he couthe. 

Chaucer, Oeii. Piol. to C. T., 1. 890. 

liic war horse is termed deztrarliis, as led by the squire 
with his light hand ; the runcinus, or rouneey, was the 
horse of an attendant or servant. 

S. DoweU, Taxes in England, I. 74, note. 

2. A vulgar, coarse woman. Halliwcll, 
rounds (round), a. and n. [Eorlv mod. E. also 
rownd; < ME. round, rowndy ronde ss D. rond = 
MHG. runty G. rund xs Dan. Sw. rundy < OF, 
rondy roonty roond, F. rond ss Pr. rodon, redun 
= Cat. reddy rodd s= Sp. Pg. rotunda, redmdo s= 
It. rotondoy ritondo. < L. rolundus, like a wheel, 
round, circular, spherical, < roto, a wheel : see 
rofrti, and cf. rotund. Hence ult. roundety 
roundelay yrondeaUyrundletyeUi.'] I. a. 1. Cir- 
cular. or roughly so; plane, without angles, 
and having no axis much longer than any 
other. 

Hound was his face, and camnse was hls nose. 

Chaueer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 14. 

This vie of Mylo is an c. mvle northe from Gandy ; it 
was oolied Melos, and is roundest of all yles. 

Sir R. Quy^orde, l^lgrymage, p. 02. 

For meala a round trw is brought in, and placed npon 
a low stool. B, W. Lone, Modem Egyptians, I. 20. 

2. Having circular sections: as, round columns; 
round chambers. See round bodiesy below.— 


roimd 


8. Spherical; globular; compressed about a 
center; collected into a shape more or less ex- 
actly spherical. 

Upon the firm opaoons globe 
Of this round wodd. Milton, F. L., iU. 419. 

4. Without comers or edges ; convex, not elon- 
gated, and unwrinklod; bounded by lines or 
surfaces of tolerably uniform Gorvatnre. 

And yet it irks me^ the poor dappled fools Ideer] . . . 
Should . . . have their round haunches gored. 

Skak., As you like it, U. 1. 26. 
In person he was not very tall, but exceedingly round; 
neither did his bulk proceed from hls being fat, but 
windy ; being blown np by a prodigious oonviotion of his 
own importance. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. SIS. 

He [the Khig of Saxony] is of medium height, with sloji^ 
Ing, round shoulders. T. C, Crauiford, English Life, p. 87. 

6. Proceeding with an easy, smooth, brisk mo- 
tion, like that of a wheel: as, a round trot. 

A round and fiuwitig utterance. Baret, Alvearie, 1580. 
Round was their pace at first, but slacken'd soon. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

6. Well-filled; full; liberal or lanre in amount 
or volume: as, ^*good round sum,’’ Shah.y M. of 
V., i. 3. 104. 

I lay ye all 

By the heels and suddenly, and on your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect. 

.SAoAr., Hen.VllI., v. 4.84. 

7. Not doscondiiig to unworthy and vexatious 
stickling over small details. 

Clear and round dealing is the honour of man’s nature. 

Bacon, Truth (ed. 1887 )l 

8. Not prevaricating; candid; open. 

I will a round unvariiish’d tale deliver. 

Shak., Othello, 1. 3. 90. 

9. Without much delicacy or res€*rv(*; plain- 
spoken : as, a round oath. 

What shall be done? He will not boar, till feel : 

I must be round with him. Shak., T. of A., il. 2. 8. 

The kings interposed in a round and princely manner; 
nut only by way of reuacHt and persuasion, but also by 
way of protestation and menace. Bacon. (Johnson?) 

lot. Severe; liarsh. 

Your reproof is something tfN> round. 

Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 
The deputy began to be in Tmssion, and told the goveni- 
our that, if he wore so rotma, he would be round too. 

Winthrttp, Hist. Bew England, I. 99. 

1 1 . Periodic ; beginning and ending at the same 
position or state of things, and that without re- 
versal of the direction of advance : as, a round 
journey. 

Tbe round year 
Will bring all fruits and virtues here. 

Kmernoti, (Toiiduot of Life. 

12. Pilled out roundly or symmetrically; made 
complete in sonse, symmetrical in form, and 
well-balanced in cadence ; well-turned ; said of 
a sentence or of literary style. 

His style, though round and comprehensive, was in- 
cumbered Boroetimes by parentbeses. and iiecume difficult 
to vulgar understaiidliigH. Bp. Fell, Life of Hatninoiid. 
If sentiment were sactrific'd to sound. 

And truth out short to make a period round, 

I judged a man of sense could scarce do worse 
Tnati caper in the inorris-daiioo of verse. 

CutPper, Table-Talk, 1. 617. 

13. Written, as a number, with one or more 
“round figures,” or ciphei*s, at the end. See 
round numhvry below. — 14. In anat, and gool.: 
(a) Circular; annular, (h) CylimJric; terete, 
fc) Kotnnd ; globose or globular; spherical. — 
15. In arc/i., round-arched or -vaulled: charac- 
terized bytlie presence of round arches or a 
barrel-vault. 


The distinctly Gothic typo of capital, which finds one 
of its earliest nlustrations in the round portion of the 
choir of the Cathedral of Senlls. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 201. 

In round nnmbera. considered in the aggregate; with 
disregard of the smaller elements of a number or num- 
bers, or of minute calculation : as, in round numbers a 
population of 90^000. 

She [the United States] has risen, during one simple 
century of freedom, in round numbers from two millions 
to forty-five. Gladstone, Might of Right, P> 

The earth in its motion round the sun moves in round 
numbers 20 miles in a second. &ake$. Light, p. 228. 


Itftwwd arch, bolting, anTAnmnm See the nouns. — 
Round bodlea, in gsom., the sphere, right cone, and right 
cylinder.— Round one of many different edible 

olams of rounded or aabdrculnr figure, as of the famiUee 
Veneridte and Madbrtdm: dlstlngnished from Umg dam, 
as MyULsf. SdlenidsB, etc. ; ospecTally, the qnahog, Venus 
msreenaria of the eastern United States, and Cwuusda- 
minsa of the Paoifio coast See quahog, lUtle-nedt.-^BwaM 
com. See eemii.— -Round dauoo, a dsnoe in which the 
dancers are arranged in a circle or ring, or one in which 
they move in circular or revolving flgum, as in a wal^ 
polka, etc.: opposed to square Round dook. 

See doeki. 2.- Ronnd-OdffO fllO, round lUo. 8 m 
R onnd Udl, gamOi see the nottns.^Roillld boxxlai; 


round 
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round 


• Sf*^^*^?**lf*^.**** I*®®* Stnmmm. The ipeoiei lo 
eelled in the (Tnited mikm li B. Um, of the^anUc 
eoMt, of a ter^ or fualfcinn figure oltTaoeoot above 
and lUvery on the aidee and beUv, wi& month and 

toe.andlmoeyea. -B0linajidL «ee>o<rtri.- 

fhuue as roimda6owl, 5. 


When he wore a rtrtind kuktL and showed a marvelons 
nioety of aim in idaying at maroles. 

JSiiat, Mlddlemaroh, Finale. 
Bou^-Joliit 111«. 86e/fsi.-.Rcraiidlmifh,Uii]im 
mi^ncev^ see the n<mna— Bonna nnmhgri 


a number evenly divisible by tens, hundreds, etc., or a 
number forming an aliquot pari of one so divisible, as 10, 
26 76> 100. 760^ 1,00(^ etc.: used especially with rtserenoe 
to approximate or Indeflnite statement 

Nor is it unreasonable to make some doubt whether, in 
the first wes and long lives of our fathers, Moses doth 
not sometime aooount by full and round uumben ... as 
in the age of Noah it is delivered to l>e just five hundred 
when he begat Bern ; whereas perhaps he might be some- 
what above or below that round and con^ete number. 

Sir T. Brrnem, vulg. Brr., vi. 1. 

Ihis still ] 
supply I 
woman, 
world. 

Maifhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 626. 
Roimd 0. (a) Bee Oi. (b) A corruption of Uie word 
rondo, common in English music-books of the early part 
of the eighteenth century. ~ Bound OTO. Same as (rap- 
ore. —Bound piano. Seepkmea.— Bound poimd. Hee 
pounds.— Bound pronator, the pronator radii teres 
(which see^ under pronator).— Bound rohln. See round- 
roWn, 5.— Bound Ihoro-honlng. Bee fierrfnp.— Bound 
■hot, leam, table, tower, etcTHee the nuuns.— Bound 
tool, (a) In wood-working^ a chisel with a round nose, 
used for making concave moldings. (6) In oeai-engrav- 
ing, a tool with a round bead-like end, used for pur> 
iKuieB very similar to those of the bead-tooL— Bound 
turn, the passing of one end of a rope, attached by the 
other end to some moving object^ completely around a post 
or timber-head, mo as to give a strong h(»ld. This Is com- 
monly done to check the movement of a vessel coming into 
her bertli. or the like : hence the saying to bring a ponton 
up with a round turn, to stop him suddenly in doing or 
sa^ng something : administer an effectual check to him. 
--Bound ndOfijy. Bee udoary. ^Byn. Bee roundneu. 

n. n. 1. That which has roundnoBs ; around 
(spherical, circular, cylindrical, or conical) ob- 
ject or group of objects; a round part or piece 
of something: as, a round of beef. 

Well dress [some children] 

Like urchins, ouphea, and fairies, green and white, 
With routide of waxen tapers on their heads. 

^Aok., M. W.of W., iv.4.6a 

Over their sashes the men wear round$ of 8t4ffetied rus- 
set, to defend their brains frtnn the piercing fervor. 

Shiufys, Travailes, p. 85. 

Am this pale taper’s earthly spark. 

To yonder argent routul [the moon]. 

Tenngmm^ Bt Agnes' Eve. 

The arches of the round [circular stage) rest on heavy 
rectangular piers of truly Roman streii^. 

B, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 138. 
Bpeciflcally— (a) A rung of a ladder or a chair, or any aim- 
liar round or spindle-shaped piece joining side- or corner 
pieces by its ends. 

That lowliness is young ambitton’s ladder ; . . . 

But when he once attuns the utmost round. 

He men unto the ladder turns his back. 

iSfiok., J. G., ii. 1. 24. 

VHiere all the rounde like Jacob's ladder rise. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 22a 

I In areh„ a molding the section of which is a segment 
a circle or of a curved figure differing but little from a 
circle. 

2. In art, form rounded or ourved and stand- 
ing free in nature or representation; specifi- 
oallyy the presentation in sculpture of complete 





Figure In die Round. 

The Sleeping Arlndne, in the Vatican Museum. 


roundness, represented with its projection on 
all sides, as in nature, free from any mund, 
as distinguished from relief: used with the 
definite article, especially with reference to 
sculptures of human and animal figures. 

The progreM of sculpture in the round from the Bran- 
ohidn statues to the pmect srt of Fheidlas msy be trsoed 
thiDUgb a series of tnmsltioii specimens. 

0 T. NewUm, Art and Aichmol., p. 81. 

To the training in this school, and the habit of dniwinf 
from the round , ... we may be indebted tor the careful 


drawing and modeling the details of his pictures which 
distinguish Mautegna from all his contemporaries. 

The Century, XXXIX. Sfifi 

3. A oirole; a ring or coil; a gathering in a 
circle or company, as of persons. [Karo.] 

Him tthe serpent] fast sleeping soon ho found 
In Isbyrtnth of many a round self-ndl'd. 

Milton, l\ L., lx. 188. 

Sometimes 1 am seen thrusting mv head into s routui nt 
politioiaas at WiU'a Addtmn, Bpinitator, No. 1. 

4. A circuit of action or progression ; a going 
about from point to point or from one to an- 
other in a more or less definite Heries; a range 
or course through a circle of places, persons, 
things, or doings: as, a round of travel or of 
visita ; a round of duties or pleasures ; the story 
weut the rounds of the papers. 

Gome, ladies, shall we take a round f as men 
Do wslk a mll& women should talk an hour 
After supper ; w their exercise. 

Beau, and PL, Philaster, li. 4. 

Ho wslks the round up and down, through every room 
0* the house. B. Jotmm, Eplcoine, iv. 2. 

Thro' each returning Year, may tliut Hour be 
Distinguish'd in the Rounds of all Eternity. 

Congreve, To f^ynthia. 
The trivial round, the common iuak, 

Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 

Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us daily nearer GimI. 

KMe, Ghrlstian Year, Morning. 

5. A fixed or prescribed circuit of going or 
doing, supposed to be repeated at regular inter- 
vals ; a course or tour of duty : as, a policf^nian’R 
or a sentinoPs round; the rountis of postnieu, 
milkmen, newsmen, etc. ; a round of inspection 
by a military officer or guard. 

We must keep a round, and a strong watch to-iilght. 

Flet^r, Humorous Ueutcnaiil, iii. 6. 

They accompany the military guards in Utolr nightly 
rounde through the streets of the metroiNillN. 

B. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, J. l<ia. 
Tlie wise old Doctor went his rmtiul. 

Whittier, Snow- Bound. 

0. A complete or continuous circuit or course ; 
revolution or range from beginning to end, or 
without limit; svveep; scope; sphere: as, the 
rounds of the planets; the whole round of sci- 
once. 


They hold that the Blood, which hatti a Giroiilatioii, 
and fetcheth a Round every 24 Hours altoiit the Body, Is 
quickly repaired again. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 21. 

In the (Horious Round of Fame, 

Great Marlbro, still the same, 

Iiioessant runs his Goursc. 

Cowjrew, Pindaiic Odes, I. 
Thy pinlona universal Air, . . . 

Are uelogates of harmony, and bear 
Strains that suppmt the Bessons In their round. 

Wordewforth, Power of Bound, xii. 

He seems, indeed, to have run the whole round of know- 
ledge. Sumner, Hon. .lohn Pickering. 

So runs the round of life from hour to lionr. 

Tetmgeon, l^lrcumstance. 

7. A bout or turn of joint or n^ciprocal action ; 
a course of procedure by two or more, cither 
complete in itself, or one’of a series with inter- 
missions or renewals: as, rounds of applansc; 
a round at cards ; a rrmnd of golf (a course of 
play round the whole i^xteiit- of the golfing- 
ground). 

Women to cards may be w»mpRi ’d ; we play 

A round or two, when us'd, we throw away- 

OronvUle, Epigrams and riianufters. 

The simultaneous start with whicli tlu*y increased tlieir 
distance by at least a fatliom, on hearing the dfNir-bell 
jingling sll over the house, would have ensured a round 
of applause from any audience in Europe. 

Whyte MelmUe, White Bose, I. iii. 
Speoiflcally— (a) In pugilimn., one of llio series of bouts 
constituting a prise-fight or a qrarrlng-match. A round 
may last for a certain specified length of time, as three 
minutes, or until one of the combatants is down. 

He stood up to the Banbury man for three minutes, and 
polished him off in tourmifids. . 

Thaekeray, Vanity Fair, xxxiv. 

The second round In this diplomatic encounter closed 
with the British government fairly discomfited. 

H. Adame, Albert Gallatin, p. 640. 

(b) A bout of shooting, as at s target, in saluting or In 
battle, either with firearms or with bows, In which a 
oertsin number of shots are ddivered, or iu which the 
paitiolpaots shoot or fire by toms. 

Thefirst time I reviewed my regiment they . . . would 
salute Witt some rounde fired before my door. 

B. PYankBn, Antobfog., p. 2801. 

The "National Round.*' shot by the ladles of Great 
Britain at all public nieetlngs, consists of 48 arrows it 60 
yards, and 24 arrows St 60 vard^ 

M. and W. Thompeon, Archery, p. 12. 
(e) A bout of toast-drinking : the drinking of a toast or of 
a Sri of toasts by the persons round a table ; also, a toast 
c by tne company. 


to be drunk 1 

Them that drank the round, when the 

heads with tolly and foiv^lnesa, and their cups with 
wine and noises. /er.lvlq^, Works (ed. 1885X 1. 016. 


crowned their 


The Tories are forced to burrow their toasts from their 
autagonista, and oan scarce find beautlea enough of their 
own side to supply a single round of October. 

AddUon, Freeholder, No. 8. 

(rf) A bout of drinking nartlclpatod in by a number of per- 
sons ; a treat all round : as, bi pay tor the rtmud. (e) In 
eoeal mueie, a short rhytlimlcal canon at the unison, in 
which the several voices enter at equal intervals of time: 
distinguished from a ealeh simply in not being iieocsiarily 
humorous. Rounds have always been very popular in Eng- 
land. The earliest specimen is tlic famous *'Buiner is 
I cuinen in," which dates from the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, and is the oldest example of counterpoint 
extant. Also called rondo, rota. 

Homo jolly shepherd sung a lusty nmnd. 

Fair/ax, tr. of Tasso's Godfrey of Boulogne, vU. 4 
A Round, a Rmtnd, a Round, Boyes, a Round. 

Let Mirth fly aloft, and Borrow be drown'd. 

Rrome, Jovial ri*ew, Iv. 1. 
In the (H>nvivlsl Round, in which each voice chase% so 
to speak, the different movemonta in the same order. 

J. Sully, Bensation and Intuition, p. 218. 
(/) Same as round dance (which sec, under 1.). 

A troupe of Kmnies and Batyres far away 
Within the wood were damioing in a rownd. 

Sjteneer, F. Q., I. vi 7. 
Tread we softly in a round. 

Whilst the hollow miirmiiring ground 
Fills the music with her sound. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, 1. 2. 

8. Samp as — 9. Ainmunil ion for a sin- 

gle shot or volley : as, to supply a marksman 
or a i^ompany with forty rounds. — 10. In the 
manage, a volt, or uircular tread. — 11. A brew- 
ers’ vessel for holding biun- while undergoing 
the filial foriiientHiJoii. 

It was at one lime the practice amongst the Bootoh 
brewers to cniploy the fermenting rtninae only, and to 
cleanse from tluuu) illroctly into the cnHks. 

Spotw' Bncye. Manuf., 1. 406. 

Oof and round. Bee 00,72. Gentleman of the round. 

Bee gentleman. -HollOWfi and rounds. Bee hoUowf.^ 
In the roundL in art. Bee def. 2, above. Round of 
beef, a cut of thigh througli and across the lame. 

Instead of iNiillng or stewing a piitce of tJiu round of betf, 
tor example, tlie Mount Duseri (MM>k8 broil or fry it 

The Century, XL. 662. 

To out the round. Bee volt. 
ronnd^ (round), adr.l [< MK. round; < rounii^^ 
a.] lioundly; vigorously; loudly. 

1 peyno me t4> ban an hauieyn speclie, 

And Huge it oute hh routtd ns gotii a belle. 

Chaucer, l*ix)l. to i*anloner’s Tale, 1. 46. 

ronnd^ (round and prep, [l^op.aiiaphetlo 
form of around : hoo around,] X odr. 1, On all 
sides; so as to surround or makr^ the circuit of. 
Bee round about, hidow. 

Thine enemies shall oast a trench aiawt thee, and com- 
pass thee rowul, and keep thee In on every Hide. 

huke xlx. 48. 

When ho alighted, he MiirveycNl me round with great ad- 
miration. Swift, Gull Ivor's Travels, I. 2. 

2. With a revolving or rotating movement or 
course; in a circnhir or curvi linear direction; 
around: as, to go round in a circle; to turn 
round and go the othi^r way. 

Ho that is giddy thinks the world limis round. 

Shah., '1'. of the R, v. 2. 2a 

3. Ill or within a circuit ; round about. 

The longest way rtn/ml Is the shortest way home. 

Popular eaying. 

Round and around the Houtids were cast, 

Till echo seemtMl an nnHwering Idast. 

Scott, L of the U, i. ia 
A brutal cold couiiti-y this. . . . Never ... a stick 
thicker than your finger for seven mile rrmnd. 

//. Kingdey, Geoffry Hamlyn, v. 

4. To or at this place or time through a circuit 
or circuitous course*. 

Time is come nmnd, 

And where I did liegio, there mIihII I end. 

Shak., J. C., V. a. 23. 
I'ally-ho coach for U'iceHter 'Ii l>e rrn/nd In half-an-hour, 
and don't wait for noliody. 

T. HvgheH, 'I'nni Brown at Rugby. 1. 4. 
Gneo more the slow, duniti years 
Bring their avenging cycle round. 

Whittier, Mlthrldates at Ghioa. 

5. In circumfcrcncj* : as, h treo or a pillar 40 
inches round. — 0. In n <*ircling or circulating 
course; through a circle, as of nersons or things: 
as, there was iiol; food enougn to go round; to 
pass round among the company. 

The invitations were sent round. Seott, 

7. In a complete round or series ; from begin- 
ning to end. 

She named the ancient heroes round. Swift, 

Tlie Ran Franclscaiis now eat the best of grapes, chet^ 
rles, and pears almost the year round. 

Dublin Unit. Ma{f.. Feb., 1872, p. 224. 

AU round, (a) over the whole place ; in every direction. 
(6) In all respMts ; for all purfioses : also used adjeotlvely : 
as, a clever aH-rotfnd writer or actor ; a good horse tor au- 
round work. ^ 



round 
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One of the ouletost^ bat. aU round, one of the bndnieit 
' inorohMita and flnanolen in thff United Hiaies. 

IJarpn'K Mmj., UXX VIJ. 241. 

Luff ronnd. see Round about. {a)\ About, adv.i 

(1) In an oppoilte direction ; with reversed position ; so 
M to face the other way. 

She '■ turned her richt and rmml about. 

And the ketnlte fell frae her lian'. 

I^y Mai*ry (('hild’H iiallads, II. 82). 

(2) All aroaiid ; in every direction. 

When ho giveth you rest from all yonr enemies round 
mboul, so that ye dwell in safety. Dent. xii. 10. 

Hound about arc like Tomhes for his wlues and children, 
but not so great and falre. f'urcfuu, rilgrimage, p. 288. 

On the other side . . . stood a great n(|tiare Tower, and 
round about the rubhish of ninny other lluildiiigs. 

Mautuirell, Aiepfai to .lerusalem, p. 17. 
(6) {About, prep.] Dn every side of; all round. 

And he made darkness pavilions round about him, dark 
waters, and thick clouds of the skies. 2 Satii. xxii. 12. 

The skins hanging round ab(tut his head, baoke, and 
shoulders. 

Quoted in C'opf. John SnUth’n True Travels, I. Ifll. 
And hears tlx* Muses in a ring 
Aye rmnd alMnU .love's altar sing. 

MUton, II Penseroso, L 48. 

To bring round. HtobHny. 

What’s the matter, Motlier?" said I. when we had 
brouffht her a little round. DUktns, Little Dorrit^ i. 2. 
To oome round. Hce come. 

Ho was about as gtib-tongiied a Jacobin as you’d wish to 
see; but now ray young man has come rouruf handsomely. 

//. n. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 49ti. 

To lly. got, go. turn round. See the verba— TO PUM 
round the nat; HeeAoti. 

n. prep^ 1. Oil ovory side of; Rurroimditig; 
encirciiug: an, tho people stood round him; to 
put a rope round a post. 

O thou, my love, whose love is one with mine, 

I, maiden, round thee, malderi, bind my belt. 

Tennyaoti, Holy Grail. 


rounded Cape Horn; to round the oomer of a 
street.— To ronnd down, to overhaul downward, aa a 
rope nr tackle.— TO roundint or round in Ontnout.). to 
haul in the alack of: aa, to round in a rope; to roimtf in 
on a weathe^braoe.— round Off. (o) To flniah off in a 
curved or rounded form : idve a rounding flniah to : aa, to 
roufid of the comera of a table or a marble slab. See 
round-off JlUf under /fei. (b) To flnisb completely; bring 
into a completed or perfected state. 

Just aa little In the course of its development In time 
as in space la the bod^ rounded o/lnto strict unity. 

LoUe, Miorocosmoa (trans.X 1. 1S8. 

Positive science, like common>Bense, treats objects aa 
r(mnded«e/ totals, as "absolutes.” Jfind, xLL 124. 

To round out (a) To expand, distend, or All out in a 
rounded form : a% a paunch or a bust well rounded out. 
(b) To flU out symmetrically or completely : as. to round 
out a speech with apt illustrations.— TO round io, to haul 
by the wind when sailing free ; bring (a vessel) head up to 
the windpreparatoiy to letting go the anchor.— To round 
up. (a) To heap or All up so as to make round at top : as, 
to round up a measure of grain, (h) In graslng regions, 
to drive or bring together ui close order : as, to round up 
a scattered herd of cattle, (c) Naut., to haul up, as the 
slack of a rope through its leaaing>bluck, or a tackle which 
hangs loose by its fall. (<0 To scold or reprove roundly ; 
bring to account 

U. intrana, 1. To grow or become round; 
acquire curvature^ plumpnesB, roundness, or 
rounded bignees. 

The queen your mother rounde apace. 

Shak,, W. T.. li. 1. 16. 

All the jarring notes of life 
Seem bleiidltig iti a psalm, 

And all the angles of the strife 
Hlow roundina into calm. 

{Vhittier, My Psalm. 

The fair pink blooms . . . gave way to amall green 
spherea rounding daily to f nil orbed fruit 

T. Cooke, Somebody’s Iteighbors, p. 217. 

2. To go round about; make a circuit; go the 
rouudfly aa a guard. 


2. CircuitouBly about: ns, a rumble round the 
park; to sail round Capo Horn; a journey round 
the world. 

He led the hero round 
Tho confines of the blest Klyslun ground. 

il^den, ilCiield, vl. 1227. 

The successful expedition round (^apo Bolodor, being 
soon spread abroad ilirotigh Europe, excited a spirit of 
adventure in all foreigners. 

Bruce, Source of the tlile, II. 9». 
To oomo round, get round, etc. see the verbs, 
ronnd^ (round), r. [= I). rondan, round, = G. 
rundm, become round, riindvu, make round, as 
Sw. runda s Dan. rundc^ make round, ss F. 
rondtr, become round ; from tho adj, (in defs. 
I., 4, 5, and II., 2, 3, .5, rather from the adverb) : 
see round\, «., rounds ^ adv.^J] I. trans, 1. To 
ve roundnesH or rotundity to; make circu- 
r, spherical, cyrlindrical, conical, convex, or 
curved; form with a round or curved outline: 
as, to round the edges of anything; the rounded 
comers of a piano or of a book. 

Ye shall nut round the oornors of your heads. 

Lev. xix. 27. 

The figures on several of our modem medals are raised 
and rounded to a very great perfection. 

Addiwn, Ancient Medals, ill. 

Boll, tho dog, lies rounded on the hearth, his nose be« 
tween his paws, fast asleep. S. Judd, Margaret, L 17. 

Bemalns of Roman architecture . . . controlled the 
minds of artists, ami induced them to adopt Uie rounded 
rather than the pointed arch. 

J. A. Symonde, Italy and Oroooe, p. 101. 

2. To fill out roundly or symmetrically; com- 
plete or perfect in form or substance. 

A quaint, terse, florid stylo, rounded into periods and 
oadenciea. Mlsc. 

General ideas are essenoes; they are oiir gods; they 
round and ennoble tho must {lartial and sordid way of liv- 
ing. JSmereon, Nominalist and Kei^lst. 

He has lived to round a personality that will be tradi- 
tional. Sledman, Poets of America, p. 802. 

8. To fill out tlie circle or term of ; bring to 
oompletiou; fiuish off. ^ 

We are edch stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
la rounded with a sleep. Shaikh, Tempest, i v. 1 . 168. 
I like your ptoture, but I fain would see 
A sketch of what your promised land will be 
When ... ^ 

The twentieth century rounde a nkw decade. 

Whimir, The Panorama. 

4. To encircle; encompass; suyound. 

Am I not he that rules great Nimyeh, 

Bounded with Lyoas' silvor-flowlniiNjitreamB? 
Qreene and Lodge, Looking Glass for ixind. and Eng. 
I would to God that tho Inclusive vcrae 
Of golden metal that must nmnd my brow 
Were red-hot steel. Shak., Rich. 1^1., iv. 1. 60. 
With garlands of great pearl his broat 
Begirt and rounded. 

FlHeher (and another\ Falae (|ne, lit 4. 
6. To go, pass, or get round; make a\ooiir8e 
rqjpd tne limit or torminus of: aa, the ahiji 


While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 

ililUm, P. L., iv. 685. 

8o rounde he to a separate mind, 

From whence clear memory may begin. 

Tennyeon, In Memoriam, xlv. 

The atream gooa rounding away through the sward, 
bending somewhat to the right where the ground- grad- 
ually descends. The Century, XXXVI. 806. 

3. To turn around or about; make a turn. 

The men who mot him rounded on their heels, 

And wonder’d after him. 

Tennyeon, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

4. To become full or finished ; develop into a 
completed or perfected type : as, the girl rounds 
into the woman. — 6. To bend or turn down- 
ward, as a whale j make readv to dive, as a 
wliale, by curving its small. Also round out, — 
To round on, to turn upon or against; abuse; assail; 
besot : as, he rounded on me in a rage. 

round*^ (round), v, [With excrescent d, as in 
sound, pmnd^f etc. ; < ME. rounen, roumen, ru- 
nen, < AS. runian (ss OD. rmen, MD. ruinon, 
ruynen =s OLG. runon ss OHG, runen, MHG. 
rutien, G. raunen, > OP. rmicr), whisper, mur- 
mur, < run, mystery: sec mne^,'] I,t intram. 
To speak low; whisper; speak secretly; take 
counsel. 

The iteward on knees him set adown. 

With tho emperour for to rown. 

Richard Coer de Lion (Weber’s Metr. Bom., n. 84X 
Another roumed to bis felawe Iowa 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, L 208w 

n. tram. To address or speak to ill a whis- 
per; utter in a whisper. 

One rounded another in the ear, and said '*Brat dives,” 
He was a rich man : — a great fault 

LoWmer, 6ih Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

They 're here with me already, wbiroeiing, roundittg, 

“Siollia Is a so-forth.” SM., W. T., i. 2. 217. 

At the same time he [April Fooll slyly rounded the first 
lady in the ear that an action might lie against the Grown 
for Di-geiiy. Lamb, On the New-Year’s Coming of Age. 

How often must I round thee In the ears — 

All means are lawful to a lawful end? 

Browning, Ring and Book, n. 104. 

rounds, n. [< ME. remit, < AS. rtiit, a whi^r, 
secret, mystery: see rounds, v,, and rune^,} A 
whisper or whispering; discourse; song, 
lx. and n^eti ger he [Abrahaml was old. 

Qnuaune him cam bode [message] in sunder [diverse] run, 
fro gode of ciroumcicioun. 

Oeneeii and Exodue (E. £. T. S.X 1. 901. 

ronndaboat (ronnd'a-bout/), a, and n. [< round 
about, adverbial phrase: see rounds, adv„ and 
about, odr.] 1, a, 1. Gircuitous; tortuous; In- 
direct. 

Giris have always a round-about way of saying yes before 
company. OetdemUh, Good-natured Man, U. 

The Inferenoea of polttloal economy are true only becanse 
they are discoveries by a roundabout prooeas of what the 
moral law commands. H. Speneer, Sooial Statics, p. 602. 

2. Comprehensive; taking a wide range. 


Those sinetrsly follow reason, but, for want of harfnf 
sound, rotmdatoirt senssb have not n fun view of an 


iSTr 


relates to the question. 


Locke, Human Understanding. 


8. Encircling; surrounding; enoompassing. 
TaUer, (Imp, Diet.) 

II. n, 1. A large horizontal revolving frame, 
carrying small wooden horses and carriMes, 
sometimes elephants, etc., on or in which 
children ride; a merry-go-round. — 2. A round 
dance. 


The Miss Flamboroughd . . . understood the jig and 
the roundabout to pexfeotiou. Ootdemith, Vicar, iz. 1. 

3. A scene of incessant revolution, change, or 
vicissitude. [Rare.] 

He sees that this great roundabout, 

The world, with all its motley rout, 

Church, army, physio, law, 

Its oiistoms, and Its bns’nesses, 

Is no Gonoem at all of bis, 

And says— what says he?— "Caw 1 ” 

Cow^, The Jackdaw (trans.). 

4. An arm-chair with rounded back and sides. 
—6. A short coat or jacket for mon and boys, 
without skirts, which fits tlie body closely. 
Also round Jaaket. 

He sauntered about the streets in a plain linen round- 
about The (kntwry, XXV. 176. 

6. A cvclonic storm. Bermudas.] 
ronndaDOntly (round' arDout^li), adv, [< round- 
about^ a., + In a roundabout manner; 

circuitously ; indirectly. [Rare.] 

He said it much more lengthily and roundaboUUy, 

R. Broughton, Joan, L 

ronndaboiitness (round 'a -bout ^ues), n. [< 
roundabout, a,, + -ncw.J’ Circuitousness of 
course or manner; the quality of being round- 
about or tortuous. [Rare.] 

Coleridge’s prose writings have the same "vice of round- 
aboutneee, ns Southey called it, as his talk, but without 
its charm ; the same endlesa interpolations, digressions, 
and apologies— with the same superabundance of long, 
strange, and hard words. Quarterly Rev,, CXLV. 77. 

ronnd-all (round' &1), n. An acrobatic feat. 
8oe the quotation. 

Doing . . . round-alle (that’s throwing yourself back- 
wards on to your hands and back again to your feet). 
Mayhew, London Labonr and jAindon Poor, ni. 104. 

round-arched (round 'Urebt), a. In areJt,, char- 
acterized by semicircular arches, as a style or 
a building, as ancient Roman, Byzantine, Ro- 



manesque, and other construction, and the edi- 
ffoes in those styles; also, having the form of 
a round arch, as an architectural member. 

The tranaverse riba [choir of Novon Cathedrall alone 
are pointed, and the round-arched longitudinal riba are 
. . . mnohatilted. 

C. B. Moore, Gothic Arohiteotnre, p. 4a 
round-arm (round' &rm), a. In cricket, swing- 
ing the arm round more or less horizontally, 
or done with the arm so used : as, a round-arm 
bowler; round-arm bowling. Enoyc, Diet, 
round-armed (round 'Rrmd ), a. In booting, given 
with a horizontal swing of the arm. 

And the clumsy round-armed hit, even though It does 
more harm to the recipient, is not eateemed ao ntglily ■■ 
a atraight hit made directly from the shoulder. 

Mnrdigilia, Ra UIL 


roaBd>1»tdMd 

nNDld-lMAed(ion&a'lMilet),a. HaTingfttomid 
or eta^ved back ; showixig nnusnal oonyexity of 
baolL esproially between the ehouldere; round- 
shonldered. 

round-bend (round 'bend), a. Bent in a certain 
cunre: specifically said of fly-hooks. 

ronnd-ereited (round'kres^ted), a. Having a 
round crest; fan-crested: specific in the phrMe 
round^crestM duck, the hooded merganser, X/O- 
phodytea ewndlatus. Catesby^ 1731. Bee out 
under merganser, 

roundel (roun'del), n. [Also roundUf rondel, ron^ 
die, runate,\u obsolete, technical, or dialectal 
uses : < ME. roundel, rundel, rondel, < OF. ron- 
del, later rondeau, anything round and flat, a 
round plate, a round cake, etc., a scroll, dim. 
of rand, round: see roundK Of. Sp. redondilla 
an Pg. a roundel: see redondilla. Of. 

ron^u, rondel,'] 1. Anything round; around 
form or fig^ire ; a circle, or something of circular 
form. [Archaic except in some technical uses.] 

A roundd to set dishes on for soiling the tablecloth. 

floret, 1680. iUaUiwtt.) 

The i^Diardes, vniting themselaes, jraihered their 
whole rieete dose together into a rounded. 

HaHui/Ve Voyaget, 1. 608. 

Corner pot in his leg in the middle roundel [round hole 
of stocks]. fl. Jonmm, Bartholomew Fair, if. 4. 

Seales and rotindlMto mount the pinnacles and highest 
pieces of difinity. Sir T, Browne, Beligio Medici. L 12. 

Those rottiufdi of gold fringe, drawn out with cypress. 

Seott, Kenilworth, zx. 

The roundde or **bnlls’-eye8," so largely used in do> 
mestic glazing. QUua-making, p. 02. 

Speciflcally— (a) In her., a circular figure used as a bear- 
ing, and commonly blazoned, not roun- 
del, but by a special name according to 
the tincture. Also roundiot roundiet. 

(6) In medieval armor: (1) A round 
shield made of osiers, wood, sinews, 
or ropes cor ered with leather, or jdaies 
of metal, or stuck full of nails in con- 
centric circles or otlier figures : some- 
times made wholly of metal, and gen- 

» on vex. but stimetimes coiicavcb 
th with and without the umbo 
or boss. (2) A piece of metal of circu- 
lar or nearly oirouhir form, (a) A very 
small plate sewed or riveted to cloth or leather as part of 
a coat of fence. O) A larger plate, used to protect the 
body at the ddfkiit ae la cuiraase, where that on the left 
side was fixed, that on the right side movable to allow of 
the couching of the lance, and at the knee-joint, usually 
one on each side, covering the articulation. . Also called 
dMe, (e) In/ort., a bastion of a semicircular form, intro- 
duced by Albert DUrer. It was about SOO feet in diame- 
ter; and contained roomy casemates for troops, ^d) In 
of semic' — — 



Per pale Kules and 
argent three roundels 
ruuiiterchanged. 


oroA, a molding 
[«) A fkult-trencncr of circular fesm. 




[circular proUe. J. T. Clarke. 
oular f<nm. 

A dance iu which the dancers fonn a ring 
or circle. Also called round, 

Oomc, now a roundel and a fairy song. 

Shak,, M. N. D., it 2. 1. 

3. Bame as rondel: specifically applied by 
Bwinbume to a form apparently invented by 
himself. This consists of nine lines with two refrains, 
sminged as follows : a, 6, a (and refrain); b, a, h; a, b, a 
{and refrain)— the refrain, as in the rondeau and rondel, 
being part of the first line. The measure is unrestricted, 
and the refrain generally rimes with the b lines. 

Many a hfmpne for your holy dales 
That highten baiades, roundde, virelaiea 

Chaucer, Good Women. 
All day long we rode 
Thro* the dim land against a rushing wind, 

That glorious roundel echoing in oar ears. 

Tennyton, Merlin and Vivien. 

roundelay (roun'de-la), n, [< OF. rondelet, 
dim. of rondel, a roundel : seo roundel. The 
spelling roundelay appar. simulates E. lay^,] 
1. Any song in whicn an idea, line, or refrain 
is continually repeated. 

Par. It fell upon a holy eve, 
wa. Hey,ho, hallidaye! 

Per. When holy fothera went to shrieve; 

WU, Now ginneth this roundelay, 

Wtt, Now endeth our roundly. 

Cud. Bicker, aike a roundle never heard I none. 

Speneer, Shop. GaL, Auguat. 
Loudly sung his roundelay at love. Dryden. 

While linnet, Isrk, and blackbird gay 
• Sing forth her nuptial roundelay. 

Scott, Bokeby, ii. Id. 

The breath of Winter . . . plays a roundelay 
Of death among the bashes and the leaves. 

Keatc, Isabella, st. 82. 

3. Bame as rondeau, 1. 

The roundelay, in which, after each strophe of the song, 
a ohoms interpoiws with the same refrain. 

J, Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 214. 

8. A dance in a circle ; a round or roundel. 

The fkWQS, latyn, and nymphs did dance their rounde- 
Utye. HoweU. 

As doth the billow there npon Charybdis, 

That breaks Itself on that which it encounters. 

Bo hire the folk must dance their roundelay. 

hongfettaw, tr. Dante’s Inferno, vU. 14. 
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p^ H^| aair(ivmn-de>lBr'V a. [< roundel ^•eer,] 

A writer of roundels or roundelays. [Rare.] 

In this path he must Urns have preceded ... all eon- 
temporary ro u nd d e en. Scribnet'e Mag., IV. 26a 

ronndar (roun'd^r), n, [< roundi, r,, + -eri.] 
1. One who or that which rounds or makes 
round; specifically, a tool for roimding, or 
rounding out or ofi, as a cylindrical rock-boring 
tool with an indented face, a plane used by 
wheelwrights for rounding off tenons, etc. — 8. 
One who nabitually goes round, or from point 
to point and back, for any purpose ; especially, 
one who oontinnallvgoes the round of misde- 
meanor, arrest, trial, imprisonment, and re- 
lease, as a habitual drunkard or petty thief. 

G hsd mtde himself ConsplcnouH as a rounder, . . . 

and occupied much at his time in threatening employes 
of the virions railroad companies. 

Philadelphia Titnee, 188a 

A very large proportion at the InmatcB [of the work- 
house on Blaokweira Island] are **old mundert” who re- 
turn to the Island again and again. 

Chrikian Cnion, Aug. 26. 1887. 

Daring our civil war the regiments which were com' 
posed of plng-nglles, thoM, and midnight raundert, wlili 
noses lala over to one side as evidence of their prowess 
in bar-room mills and paviiig-stone riots, wore generally 
cringing cowards in bame. The Century, XXXVI. 248. 

8. Something well rounded or filled out: a 
round or plump oath, or the like. [Colloq.j 

Though we can all swear a rounder In the stockyard or 
on the drafting oamp, as a rale we are a happy-go-lucky, 
peaceable lot Mrs. (UanpbeU Praed, Hoad Htation, p. 88. 

4. A round; an act or instance of going or pass- 
ing round. Speolflcally— (a) A round of demonstrative 
speech or procedure : as, they gave him a nmnder (a round 
of applauseX 

Mrs. Cork . . . was off amid a rounder of ‘‘Thaiik’e 
ma'am, ihank’e.” fl. D. Blademore, Chrlstowell, II. vUl. 
(ft) A complete run In the game of rounders. 

A rounder was when a player struck the hall with such 
force as to enable him to run all four bases and **get 
home.” The Century. XXXIX. 087. 

b,nl. (a) A game played with a soft and small 
ball and a bat of about 2 feci in length. About 
four or five players are on each side. The game is played 
on a ground in the form of a rectangle or pentagon with 
a base at each angle ; on one of these Itascs, called the 
**bome,” the bataman stands. When the hall Is thrown 
toward tlio hatter ho tries to drive it away as far ns he 
can and secure a run completely round the liouiidary, or 
over any of the parts of it, before ho can be lilt bv the ball 
secured and thrown at him by one of the opposite party. 
In some forms of the game the hatter is declareil out If 
he fails to strike the ball. If he drives it too short a dis- 
tance to secure a run. or if the ball from his bat is caught 
in the air by one of the opposite party. From rounders 
the game of base-ball has been developed, (h) In Kng- 
land, a game like fives, but played with a hint- 
ball. 

ronnd-faced (round'fast), a. Having a round 
face: as, the round-faced macaquis Mnvaeus 
cyolopis. 

I can give no other account of him but that he was 
pretty tml, roufid-/aoecf, and one, I’m sure, I ne'er had 
seen beforo. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. I. 

roundfish (round'flsh), n. 1. The common 
carp, Cyprinus carjno. — 2. The nhad-waitcr or 
pilot-fish, Coregonus quadrilateralis ; the Meno- 
monee whitefisn, abundant in the Great Lake re- 
gion and northward. Bee cut under shad-wai ter, 
ronndhaild (round'hand), w. [< roimtV + hand,] 
1. A style of penmanship in which the letters 
are roimd ana full. — 2. A stylo of bowling in 
cricket in which the arm is brought round hori- 
zontally. Bee round-arm. Imp. IHct. 
Bonndbead (round'hed), [< rounds + head.] 
1. In Eng, hist,, a member of the Parliamenta- 
rian or Puritan party during the civil war: so 
called opprobriously the Royalists or Cava- 
liers, in allusion to the Puritans’ custom of wear- 
ing their hair closely cut, while the Cavaliers 
usually wore theirs in long ringlets. The Round 


roiudly 

taining totheEoundhoads or Parliamentariana. 
[Rare.j 

The rou n dAeade d rebels of Westminster HeU. 

Scott, Bokeby, v. 80 (aonf). 

ronndlioiue (round 'hous), n. it. A lockup; 
a station-house; a watch-house. Eoote. — 2. 
Eaut. : (a) A cabin or apartment on the after 
part of the quarter-cieck, having the poop for 
its roof: formerly sometimes called the coach; 
also, the poop itself. 

Our captain aent hla skiff and fetched aboard ns the 
musters of the other two sblps. and Mr. Pynchon, and they 
dined with us in the round houee. 

Wifdhrop, Hist. New Bngland, L lA 

{h) An erection abaft the mainmast for the ac- 
commodation of the officers or crew of a ves- 
sel. — 8. On American railroads, a building, 
usually round and built of brick, having stalls 
for the storage of locomotives, with tracks lead- 
ing from them t o a central turn-table. In Great 
Hritain called engine-house or engine-shed,^^, 
A privy, [Southwestern U. 8.] 
rounding ( rouu Ming), n, [Verbal n . of round\ 
r,] 1. fii bookbinding, the operation of shaping 
the folded and sowed sheets into a slightly con- 
vex form at the hack. It is done either by hand- 
tools or by machinery. — 2. The action or atti- 
tude of a whale when curving its small in order 
to dive. Also roundiug-oui. — 3. Naut,, old rope 
or strands wound about a rope to prevent Hs 
chafing. 

rounding-adz (munMiug-adz), H. A form of 
adz having a curved blade for hollowing out 
timber. 

rounding-machine (rounMing-ma-shfin^), n. 
One of several kinds of machines for producing 
round foi*ms or rounduoHS of form. Rspoolsllj— 
(a) A machine for sawing out circular heads for casks and 
harrols. (6) A iniichiiio for rounding the backs of books, 
(c) A machine for forming Uie roundetl depressions in 
shoe-solo blanks; a sole-stainping machine, (d) A ma> 
ohino for making rods and spindles ; a rod-mamiiiie or 
dowul-niachliie. fr) A coniering-machlne fur chamfering 
off the angles of stuff In tool-miuring and oarriage-work. 
rounding-out (rounMing-out), n, Bame as 
rounding, 2. 

rouncUng-plane (rounMing-plan), n. A wood- 
working tool for rounding and finishing the 
handles of rakes or brooms, 
chair-rounds, and otiier round ^ 
pieces, it has a plane-bit placed 
parallel to the axis tif a circular hole, 
and projecting slightly. The rough 
stuff is passed through the hole, and 
rotated against the cutting edge. Rouadlng-plaiie or 

rounding-tool (roiJuMing-tdl), wiuhei. 

M. I . In forging, a top- or bot- & 

tom-tool having a semieylin- ^JJ**®**’ **•"* 

drical groove, used ns a swage 
for rounding a rod, the stem of a bolt, and the 
like. E. H, Knight. — 2. In naddlerp, a kind of 
draw-plate for shapiug round loatner straps. 
It consists of a pair of jaws with corresponding semlcylin- 
drical grooves of varloiis sixes on both sides. I'he jaws 
can be locked shut in order that the strap may be paased 
Uirough the cylindrical openings thus formed. 

round-iron (round 'Hem), n. A plumbers’ tool 




heads were one of the two great parties in English politics 
1 about 1641, and continued under the succeed- 


first formed i 


ing names of 'l^igs and Liberals, ns oppoi^ to the Cava- 
liers, Toriea, and Conservatives respectively. 

Bat our Scene 's London now ; and by the ront 
We perlah, if the Htnindheade be about 

Cowley, The Guardian, Prol. 

2. p.c.] ThewoakfiBhorsquet©ague,C'ynos(j<on 
regafis, [Virginia.] 

round-boadod ( round 'hedged), a, [< round* + 
head + -edft,] 1 . Haying a round head or top : 
as, a round-heofM nail or rivet. 

flemiktteadsd an:heH and windows. 

Bp. Lowth, Life of Wykeharo, 1 0. (latham.) 
Above was a simple round-headed clerestory, and out- 
side are Uio same slight beginnings of ornamental areadet. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 104. 

2. Hence, having the hair of the head out short; 
close-cropped; specifically, belonging or per- 


Roundlron. 

a. head, in uxe made ml-hot and pawed over the Joint to be moothed 
until the latter Ik sufficiently iieated for the application of the eoldcr ; 
C fi, handle. 

with a bulbous bead, for finishing soldered 
work, 

roundiBh (roun'dish), a. [< round^ + -Lrki.] 
Somewhat found ; nearly round ; inclining to 
roundnesB : as, a roundim seed or leaf. 
roundishueBB (roun'dish-nes), n. The state of 
being roundish. Imp. IHct. 
rounole (roun'dl), n. Same as roundel. 
round-leaved (round 'levd), a. Having round 
leaves.~-Bonnd-leav6<l cornel, lu»v«inint,Q»i]iaob. 

Bee the nouns. 

reundlet (round 'lot), n. [< F. rondelet, dim. of 
OF. rondel, roundel : hoc roundel. Of. rundlet, 
runlet^, roundelay.] 1. A little circle; a roun- 
del. 

Like roundlete that arise 
By a stone cast into a standing brook. 

^ Drayton, Barons’ Wsra, v. Oa 

2t. Same as rundlet. — 8. In her., same as roun- 
del.^ 4. pi. The fuller rounded part of th© hood 
worn as a head-dress iu the miadle ages. See 
hood. 

roundly (round'U), adv. [< round^ 4- -ly'^,] 1 
In a round form. [Bare.] — 2. In a round or 
positive manner; frankly, bluntly, vigoroualxi, 



raondly 

eameBtly, energetically, or the like. See 
round^f 9 , 

Wbat a bold man of war ! )i« Invites mo roundly. 

Beau, and Ft., fJttle French Lawyer, III 2. 
He roundly and openly nvows what most others studl* 
oasly ci)ncoal. Bacon, Political Fables, II., Expl. 

Jiot to weary von wlOi long proarnbleis ... 1 will 
come routuUy to tlio matter. 

H. Peeke (ArlMir's Eng. Oamer, I. 02r»). 

Let nio beg you, Mrs, Maliiprrm, to enforce this matter 
roundly to the girl. Sheridan, The Rivals, 1. 2. 

8. In round iiumberH; without formal oxact- 
noH8 ; approximately. 

llio destruchirs now consumed, roundly, about 500 loads 
of refuse u week. Laiu^et, JV<». .S454, p. 0H4. 

4. Briskly; huMtily; (piickly. 

She has moiinlttl on her true love’s steed, . . . 

And rtnindly slit* rude fnie the Umn. 

Sir Boland ((Child’s Hallads, I. 224). 
Two of the outlaws . . . walked ruundfy forward. 

Scidi, Ivanhoo, xl. 

To coma off roundly t . suc amis. 
rOUndinOUtll (roniwrmouth), 9/. Ill soiiLf a 
lamprey or a ha^: ii hook-mimo trariHlatiiiR the 
technical name* of tho order, (iyrBwtonn. 
ronnd’inoiltlied (rouud'moutht), a. In sodl.f 
haviiiKamoiith without any lower jaw; cyclos- 
toraouH; Hpi‘<dlically noting the CyelnsUmif or 
lainpreys and liags.’ 

roundness (round ' hoh), n. [< ME. rowndncHf 
rowudencHSfi ; <. romnO + -ness,] 1. The state 
of being round, or circular, sjiherical, globu- 
lar, cylindrical, curved, or convex; circularity; 
sphericity; cylindrical form; rotundity; con- 
vexity: as, tile rouvdtwsH of the globe, of the 
orb of the sun, of a ball, of a bowl, of a hill, 
etc. 

Rgges they may cate In tho night for their rtmndneem, 
PurehaH, Pilgrlniage, p. 211. 

2. The quality of being well iilled or rounded 
out motaphorically ; fullnesH, completeness, 
openness, positivenoss, bolduess, or the like. 

The whole pcrlode and notnposso of this speoohe so 
delightsome for the roundnem, and so grave tor the 
straungenoBse. Spenser, To (labrlell Harvey. 

Albeit nmnUium and plain dealing he most worthy 
praise. lUUeiyh, Arts of Empire, xx. {iMiham.) 

■>B3nL 1. Houndness, liotundUy, tilumpiiess, globularity. 
BoundnemiuppWon with enual freeuotii to a circle, a spht 
a cylinder, or a cone, ami, by extension, to forms that 


ffoundtMss applIoM with enual freedom to a circle, a sphere, 
a cylinder, or a cone, ami, by extension, to forms that by 
approflch suggest any one of these : as, roundnm of limb 
or cheek. Botundity now tipplles usually to spheres and 
to forms Buggesliiig a sphere or a hemisphere : as, tho ro- 
tundity of the cortli or of a barrel ; rotuiulity of alidoraen. 

round-nosed (round'uozd), a. Having a full 
bluut snout, as a female salmon before spawn- 
ing; imt liook-billed..>-Bound-noied chisel, plane, 
etc. See the iioiiiis. 

ronnd-ridge (rouml'rij), r. f. [< romul^ + ridye,"] 
In Offfi., to form into round ridges bv plowing, 
ronnd-robin (romurrob^in), n. 1. A pancake. 
Halliwctt, flVov. Eng.] — 2. A kind of ruff, 
apparently the smaller ruff of tlu^ latter part of 
the sixteeutli century. — 3. Hame as eigar-jinh, 
— 4. The angler, isiphins pincatonua . — 5. A 
written paper, as a petition, memorial, or ro- 
moustrauce, bearing a number of signatures ar- 
ranged in a circular or conceutric form. This 
device, whereby the order of signing is coiiceahHl, Is used 
for the purpose of making all the signers eciually respoiisL 
ble for It. Also written as two wonis, round roddn. 

1 enclose the Bound Rolrin. This Jeii d'esnrit took its 
rise one day [in 1770| at dinner at our friend Sir .loshua 
Reynolds's. All ibc company present, except myself, were 
friends and aciiuaiiitancu of Dr. GoldsiniUi. The Epi- 
taph written for him by Dr. .Tohnson became the subject 
of conversation, and various eincudutioiis wore suggestifd, 
which it was agreed should be submitted to the liter's 
consideration. Hut the question was, who should have 
the ooiunge to promme thorn to him Y At last it was hinted 
that there could fm no way so good as that of a Bound 
Botin, as the sailors cull It, which they make use of when 
they enter into a conspiracy, so as not to let it be known 
who puts his name first or last to tho imper. 

?9lr W. Forbes, in Buswcll’s Life of Johnson (ed. UillX 

[III. 821 . 

ronnd-shonldered (round'shoHd^nl), a. Hav- 
ing the shoulders carried forward, giving the 
upper part, of the back a rounded configura- 
tion. 

ronndsman (roundz'man), M. ; pi. roundsmen 
(-men). A nolice oflic<»r, of a rank above ps- 
trolmcu and below sergeants, who goes the 
rounds within a prescribed district to see that 
the patrolmen or ordinary policemen attend to 
their duties properly, and to aid iBem in case 
of necessity. [U. S.] 

ronndstond (round'ston), //. Umall round <»r 
roundish stones <'ollectlvely, used for paving; 
cobblestone. [Local, U. S.] 

Gangs of street paviors were seen and heard here, there, 
and yonder, swinging the pick and ramming the nmnd- 
fitone. 0. V. Ctuie, Creoles of LonisUno, xidx. 
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roimd-tailad (round't&ld), a, 1. Having a oy- 
lindrio or terete tail: as, the round^tailea sper^ 
mophile, J^rmephUus teretieauda. — 2. Having 
the end of the tail rounded by gr^ual short- 
ening of the lateral feathers in succession, as 
a bird. 

roundtopt (round'top), n. 1 . NauU , a platform 
at the masthead ; a top.— 2. In her,, an inclosed 
circular platform, like a large flat tub, set upon 
the top of a pole, which pole is shown to be a 
mast Dy having a small yard with furled sail 
attached put across it, usually at an angle — 
the whole^ing a conventional representation 
of an ancient round top of a ship, 
round-up (round-up), n, [< round up: see 
roundKv,'] 1. A rounding up; the forming of 
upward curves; curvature upward. 

These corves ore lued in drawing the frames, the rott»uf- 
up of the forefoot, the rudder, and the other quick curves 
ill the boat. Tikbune Bade qf <£l|pofti, p. 204. 

2. In grazing regions, the herding or driving 
together of all the cattle on a range or ranch, 
for inspection, branding, sorting, etc. ; also, 
the beating up or gathering of any animals, as 
those of tho criase. 

His [a ranchman's] hardest work conies during the spring 
and fall round-ups, when the calves arc branded or the 
beeves gathered fur market. 

T. Booseveli, Hunting Tripi^ p. 11. 

8. A rounding off or finishing, as of an ar- 
rangement or undertaking; a bringing round 
to settlement or completion. [Colloq.j 

That exception . . . will probably tie included in tiie 
general round-up (of an agreement among railroads | to- 
morrow. Philadelphia Times, May 8, 1886. 

4. In ship-building convexity of a deck; 
crown ; camber. [Eng.] 
roundure (roun'^nr), n. Same as rondure, 

Tis not the roundure of your old-faced walls 
Can hide you from our messetigert of war. 

Shak., K. John, 11. 1. 258. 

round-winged (round ' wingd), a. Having 
rounded wings, as an insect or a bird: as, the 
round-winged muslin, a British moth, Nuaaria 
senex; the round-winged whitadrave, another 
moth, Cabera cmnthemaria; the round-winged 
hawks, as of the genera Astur and Accipiter, 
roundworm (round'w6rm), n. 1. An intestinal 
parasitic worm, Aaearis hmhricoidesy several 
inches long, infesting the human intestine : dis- 
tinguishea from the similar but mucli smaller 
pinworms or threadworms, and from the larger 
and more formidable flatworms, jointworms, or 
tapes. Hence— 2. Any member of the class 
Nematclmintha ; anematoid worm: distinguish- 
ed from cestoid and tromatoid worms, or tape- 
worms and flukes. 

roundy (poun'di), «. l<roundi Bound- 
ing; curving; rounded out. [Bare,] 

Her roundy, sweetly-swelliiig lips a little trembling, os 
though they kissed their neighiNiur Diiith. 

Sir P. Sidney, Aroodla, ill. 

ronnet, Bee rounds, 

roun-treo (rouu'tre), n, Bamc as rowan-tree or 
roan-tree, Halliwell, f^Prov. Eng.] 
ronp^ (rhp)> and w. Same as rottp, 
roup^ (roup), r. t, [A particular use, in another 
pronunciation, of roup^, rottp: see roop,"] To 
sell by outcry for bids; sell at jmblic auction; 
auction. [Scotch.] 
llioy had rouped me out of house and hold. 

Carljde, in Fruude, JJfo In London, ii. 

roup2 (roup), n, [< roup*^, r.] A sale of goods 
by outcry; a pubfic auction. [Scotch.] 

The tenements ore set Iw Houp, or auction. 

Pennant, 'J'our In Scotland (1772X p. 201. {Jamieson) 

ronp'^ (riip)» n, [Also roop; < roupi, roop, r.] 
An infectious disease of the respiratory pas- 
sages of poultry, closely similar in character 
and origin to catarrh in man, but more virulent 
and rapid in its progress, and very commonly 
fatal. It begins with a slight cough or a discliarge from 
the nostrils ; the discharge quickly becomes fetid, and 
frequently fills the eyes. The bead swells, the eves ore 
closed, and sight is often destroyed. Cheesy cankers of 
diphtheritic charooter often form in the throat and moulli, 
frequently oauting death by choking. As a remedy, in- 
jection of a weak solution of copper sulphate (i ounce to 
1 quart water) gives giKid results. 

roupit, ronpet (rd'pit, -pet), a. 

See roopit, 

roupy, a. Bee roo^ty, 
rousant (rou'zant), a, [< rouse^ 

+ -ant,] 111 her,, starting un, 
ns from being roused or alarmed : 
noting a bird in the attitudeof rls- 
i as if preparing to take flight. 

When applied to a swan it is understood that 
the wings are indorsed. Also spelled rousaant. 



Swan Rouunt. 


roiisa^ (rouz), p.; pret^ vn^pp.rouaedtppt.rous- 
itfjg, [Early mod. E. also rowae, roue^rowge; < 
BIE. rowaen, rougen, < 8w. ruaa m Dan. ruae, 
rush; cf. AS. hredaan, fall, rush down or for- 
ward, oome down with a rush: see ntae^, Cf. 
rush^, V,, and artmse.] I. trana. 1. To cause 
to start up by noise or clamor, especially from 
sleep; startle into movement or activity: in 
hunting, to drive or frighten from a lurlong- 
plaoe or covert. 

The night outwatehed mode us moke a night of the 
morniim, nntill rowFd from our grouiidheds by the report 
of the Canon. Sandys, Travolles^ p. 60. 

We find them [the ladies] ... in the open fields wind- 
ing the boni, rousing the gome, and pursuing It 

Smift Sports and Pastimes, p. 70. 
Your rough voice 

(Yon spoke so loud) bos roused the child again. 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 

2. To raise or waken from torpor or inaction 
by any means; provoke to activity; wake or 
stir up : said of animate beings. 

rebalde he raums hym it rathely to rayse. 

York Plays, p. 264. 
He stooped down, he couched as a lion ; . . . who shall 
rouse him up? Gen. xllx. 0. 

**For the heavens, rouse up a brave mind,” says the 
fiend, *‘and run.” Shak., M. of V., IL 2. 12. 

8. To evoke a commotion in or about: said of 
inanimate things. 

He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 

To rouse his wrongs and chase them to tho boy. 

Shak., Rich. II., Ii. 8. 128. 
Blustering winds, which all night long 
Hod roused the sea. MiUmi, V. L., it 287. 

Hence— 4. To move or stir up vigorously by 
direct force ; use energetic means for raising, 
stirrii^, or moving along. In this sense stdl 
sometimes written rowae. 

We were obliged to sit down and slide about In the close 
hold, passing hides, and rouming about the great steeves, 
tackles, and dogs. 

H. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Most, p. 308. 
6t. To raise up; erect; rear; flx in an elevated 
position. 

Being mounted and both roused in their seats. 

Their neighing coursers daring of the spur. 

Shak., 2 Hen. iv., Iv. 1. 11& 

6. To put and turn over or work about in salt, 
as fish in the operation of rousiflg; roil. 

Another carries them f fish] off to be roused, os ft is called : 
that is, oast into vats or barrels, then sprinkled with salt, 
then more heninn and more salt, and next a brawny arm 
plunged among ^em for above the elbow, thus mingling 
them together. Encye. Brit., TX. 250. 

7. Naut., to haul heavily. 

The object is that the hawser mayn’t slip si we rouse it 
taut W. C. Bussell, A Strange Voyage, xlvti. 

Td rouse oat, to tum out or call up Oumds or the crew) 
from their berths to the deck, a Bsm. 1 and 2. To animate, 
kindle, stimulate, provoke, stir up. . 

n, intrana, 1. To start or rise ini, as from 
sleep, repose, or inaction ; throw off torpor or 
quietude ; make a stir or movement. 

Night’s black agents to their preys do muse. 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 2. 53. 
Melancholy lifts her licad ; 

Moriiheus rouses from his hod. 

Pope, Ode on Ht Cocilla’s Day, 1. 81. 

2t. To rise; become erect; stand up. 

My fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in 't. Shak., Macbeth, v. 6. 12. 

8. Naut,, to haul with groat force, as upon a 
cable or the like.-^Boase-abont UooIl Bee hloekt. 

rouse^ (rouz), n. [< rouac ^, «?.] An arousing; a 
sudden start or movement, as from torpor or 
inaction ; also, a signal for arousing or starting 
up; the reveille. [Bare.] 

Tliesefowles ill their moulting time, . . . their feathers 
be sick, and ... so loose in the fiesh that at any little 
roues they can easllle shake them off. 

Put'enham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 282. 
At five on Sunday morning the muss was sounded, 
breakfast at seven, and church parade at eight 

City Press, Sept SO, 1886. iSneye. Diet,) 

rouse^t (rouz), adr, [An exclamatory use of 
rouae^, v.] As if suddenly aroused ; rousingly ; 
vehemently. 

What, Sir t ’Blife, sir ! you should have come out in 
choler, mus upon the Stage, Just as the other want off. 

Buckingham, Rehearsal (ed. Arber^ lit 2. 

romieiH (rouz), n. [Early mo<l. E. rowze, also 
rowza; < Sw. rua as Dan. run, drunkenness, a 
drunken flt, ss Icel. ruaa, dninicenness (Haldor- 
sen). or D. roes, drunkenness (eenen roea drinkm, 
drink a rouse, drink till one is fuddled; cf. G. 
rauach, intoxication, adapted from D. roeer); 
connections uncertain.]] 1. Wine or other li- 
auor considered as an inducement to jdrth or 
arunkenness; a full glass; abumper4|p 



iilmdy. 


jfon. Good talth, a uttte one; not pait a i^t m f 

^10*., o£3lo, il. 8. 61 


^ Two God» tkm bare gbren me a 
Dotpai 

1 have took, linoe mpper, 

A reiiM or two too muoh, and, by [the gods], 

It warms my blood. 

Bmu. and Knight of Malto. ill. 4. 

Fill the cup and fill the can, 

Have a rouse before the mom. 

Tmnymtn, Vision of Bin. 

Hence — 2. Noise; intemperate mirth. BaUi- 
well, [Prov, Eng.] 
rotUM^ (1^2 )y Same as room, 
ronBament (ronz'meut), u. [< rourei + -ment^ 
Arousal; a rousing up ; spocifioally) an arous- 
ing religious discourse ; an awakening appeal 
or incitement. [Colloq.] 

Deep strong feeling, but no ezoltemont. Tltoy are not 
apt to Indulge in any more titmenundn. 

Thu ConffregatiotuUitt, Sept. 27, 1883. 

Dr. was also present to add the rotuemenU. 

The Advance, Dec. 9, 1880. 

rOUSer (rou'z6r)^ w. [<roMsti + 1. One 
who or that which rouses or excites to action. 

All this which I have depaiiited to thee are inciters and 
fouarrs of my mind. 

Sh^tan, tr. of Don Quixote, ill. 0. {Latham.) 
2. That which rouses attention or interest; 
something exciting or astonishing: as, the 
speech was a rouacr; that^s a roitser (an as- 
tonishing lie). [Colloq.] — 3. Something to 
rouse with ; specilically, in brewing^ a stirrer 
in the hop-copper. 

ronseyf (rou'zi)* [Also rmcftey; < rouec'^ + 
-yl.] Carousing; noisy; riotous. 

1 tliought it good, necessary, and my bounden duty to 
acquaint your goodness with the abominable, wicked, and 
detestable behaviour of all these romey, ragged rabbi o- 
ment of rnko>hella Harman, Caveat for Cursetora, p. ii. 

ronsillg (rou'zing), w. [Verbal n. of rou8«i, v.] 
A rneThod of curing Fiorring; roiling. Hee 
ronse^y r. 6. 

rousing (rou'zing), a, [Ppr. of rome^y v.] 
Having power to rouse, excite, or astonish; 
surprisingly great, swift, violent, forcible, 
livmy, or the like : as, a rouging lire ; a rous- 
ing pace ; a rousing meeting ; a rousing lie or 
oath. 

A Jew, who kent a sausage-shop In the same street, had 
the ill-luck to dlTof a stranguary, and leave his widow in 
possession of a rmdng trade. 

iSUme, Tristram Shandy, ix. 5. 

rouslllgly (rou'zitig-li), mhh Tn a rousing 
manner; astonishiugly; excitingly. 
roUBSant (rd ' san t ) , a. In her, , same as rousan t, 
RoUBBOaulBin (rd-sd'izm), n, [< Rousseau (see 
def.) + -ism,"] That which distinguishes or is 
characteristic of the writings of the SVench au- 
thor Jean J^caues Bousseau (1712-78), espe- 
cially in reg^ to social order and relations, 
or the social contract (which sec, under row- 
traet), 

BoUBSeaulBt (rb^ao'ist). n. [< Rousseau [see 
Rousseauism) + ^f.] A follower or an a<lmirer 
of J. J. Bousseau ; a believer in Bousseau’s doc- 
trines or principles. 

BoUBBeauite (r5-so'it), n, [< Rousseau (see 
Rttusseauism) + •iUf^.'\ Same as Housseauist, 
BooBBeau's laudanum. A fermented aqueous 
solution of opium, to which is added very 
weak alcohol: seven drops contain about one 
grain of opium. 

MUBBelot^B caUBtiC. A caustic composed of 
one part of arsenious acid, five parts of red 
sulphuret of mercury, and two parts of burnt 
si>ouge. Also called Frdro Comas eaustic. 
roUBBette (rd-set'), n, [Also rosset; < F. rous- 
settOf < roussetj redoish : see russet^, 1 . A fruit- 
eating bat of a russet or brownish-red color; 
hence, any fox-bat of the genus Pterttpus or 
family JPterqpod<d«f. See outs URder fruiUhat 
and Ptergpus.’^2. Any shark of the family 
SeyUiidsB; a dogfish. 

BoubbUIou (r5-eS-ly6fiO» BoussiUony a for- 
mer pro^nce in southern Irance.J A strong 
wine of very dark-red color, made in southern 
Franco, it Ix med for mixing with light-colored and 
. weaker winee, a few of the better varletiee being used as 

* ' * jcoesinto 
lasport- 


desteri-wlues. It appears, too, that a great deal goes into 
the Spanish peninsula, where it is flavored and sold 


wine. 
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m Norw. a ouxreut, a line of billows.] A 
tidal ourrent. 

This lofty promontory is constantly exposed to the enr- 
rent of a suong and furlona tide, . . . called the Hoott of 
Bumburyh. SeoU, Pirate^ 1. 

roust^, rooft* (rdst), v. i, [< roust*^, n.] To 
drive fiercely, as a current. [Bare.] 

And in the .vL degrees wee mette northerly wyndes 
and greate roosCynpe of tydes. 

R. Jgdsn (jnrit Books on Amerloa, ed. Arber, p. 882). 

roUBtabout (roust*' a-bout^), n. [Cf. £. dial. 
rousabout, a restles^ fidgety person ; < roused 
or roust^ 4- about! A common wharf-laborer 
or deck-hand, originally one on the Mississippi 
OP other western river. [U. 8.] 

In the middle of the group was an old Mississippi rouet- 
abtrtU singing the famous bid river song called ** Limber 
Jim." Rev york Sun, March 23, 1890. 

roUBter (rous'tdr), a. Same as roustabout 

Men . . . who used to be rvuMert, and are now broken 
down and played out. The American, VI. 40. 

roUBty (rds'ti), a. A Scotch form of ruslyi. 
rout^ (rout), V. t [< ME. routeuy rowteuy rutetiy 
< AS. hrutany also ^hredtany redtan (pret. rerff), 
make a noise, snore, = OPVies. hrufOy ruta = 
OD. ruteuy MD. ruyteuy make a noise, chatter, 
as birds, =r OHO. riussauy make a noise, weep, 
etc., sr Icel. fjotOy hrjbtay roar, rattle, snore; cf. 
0H6. rumuy ruzstany ritodii, MUG. rwrew, russetiy 
make a noise, rattle, buzz, snore, = Icel. rauta 
3= Sw. rytOy roar, secondary forms of the orig. 
verb.] 1. To make a noise; roar; bellow, as 
a bull or cow ; snort, as a horse. [Obsolete or 
Scotch.] 

Sax pooroa's stand in the sta*, 

A' rouHng loud for their miniiic. 

Jamie Telfer (Child s Ballads, VI. 108>. 
The bum-clock humm’d wi* lazy drone, 

The kye stood rowUn* 1' the loan. 

ihinw; TlicTwa Dogs. 

Some of the bulls keep traveling np and down.lHillowIng 
and rotMtm, or giving vent to long, snrly grumblings as 
they paw tne sand. 

T, Rooaevelt, The Century, XXXV. 666. 

2t. Tosnore*j.^, 

/^ Jbinge tymel ilepte; . . . 

Kesta me there, and ruUe fasic. 

JF^i Plmirman (B), xvlll. 7. 
For tmvaille of hie gooit he groneth sore, 

And eft ho rotdHh, for his heed mytlay. 

Chaucer, MUler’s I'ale, 1. 461. 

Sf. To howl, as the wind; make a roaring 
noise. 

The Sterne wynde so loudo gati to rcuU 
That no wight other noyso myghte here. 

Chaucer, Troilui, 111. 743. 
The stormy winds did roar again, 
llie ragiim waves did rmi. 

The Lovlandt qf Hoikmd (Child’s Ballads, II. 214). 

rOHt^ (rout), ». r< ME. rowiyfowie; from the 
verb.] 1. A loud noise; uproar; tumult. 

Give me to know 

How this fool rcfUl bwaii, who set it on. 

Stuik., CtheUo, li. 3. 21(1 
They haue many professed Fhlsiclans, who with tlicir 
charmes and Battles, with an infernal rout of words and 
actions, will seeme to sucke their Inward giicfo from their 
navels. Capt, John Smith, Works, 1. 137. 

f<ot school boys at a barring out 
Eais'd ever such Incessant rtnit. 

Swift, Journal of a Modem Lady. 
Sir Rol>ert; who makes as much rout with him [a dog) 
as I do, says he never saw ten people show so much real 
concern. U. WaliidU, To Mann, Oct 8, 1742. 

2t. Snoring, Chaucer (ed. Morris). — 8. A stun- 
ning blow.' 

roilt^ (rout), V, [Formerly wrout; a var. of root^, 
formerly wroot: see roof 2.] I, trans, 1, To 
turh up with the snout; root, as a hog: same 
as rooi^y 1. 

Winder of the horn 

When snonted wild-bosrs, rouUtig tender com, 
Anger onr hnntaman. KeaU, Eudymlon, i. 

2. In mech,y to deepen; scoop out; cut out; 
dig out, as moldings, the spaces between and 
around block-letters, bookbinders^ stamps, etc. 
n, intrans. To root ; rummage or poke about. 
What 11 they m to me If I go a rouHng and rookllng In 
their drains, like an old sow by the wsysideT 

Ktrtgdey, Two Years Ago, xlv. 

rOHt^ (rout), n, [Formerly also rowt; < ME. 
routCy rute = MB. rote, B. rot s MflG. rote?, 
rotte, G. rotte s= Icel. rotti = Sw. rote s= Ban. 
rodoy a troop, band, < OF. route, roupte, rote = 
Pr, rota, a troop, band, company, multitude. 


rooBt^ (roust), f?. [Appar. < rousc^ (with excres- 
cent f).] I. trans. To rouse or disturb; rout 

out; Btfip or start up. rr, rouiy a troup, wviup»i*y, luiuMbuud, 

n, intrans. To stir or act briskly; move or flock, herd, < ML. rupta, also, after Bom., ruffa, 
work energetioally. Compare roustabout [Col- ruta, rota, a troop, _band,j>rop^ a (Hvision of an 
loq. in bow uses.] 

TOnBt^ijroOBt^ (rdst), w. [Also rost; < Icel. 
r6$t iffrostir), a current, a stream in the sea. 


md, prop. 

army, < L'. rupta, fem. of ruptus (> It. rotto i 
OF. rout, roupt), broken, divided, pp. of rum- 
pere, break : see rupture, Cf. rout^, roufi, route. 
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rote, ruth from the same ult. source.] 1. A 
troop ; a band ; a company in ^neral, either of 
persons or of animals; specifically, a pack of 
wolves; any irregular or casual aggregation of 
beings; a crowd. 

Al the englene rute. Atwren Jtiwlc, p. 92, note. 

Tukked he was, as Is a frere, abonie. 

And evere he mod the hyndroste of uur route. 

Chaucer, Oen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 622. 

Alio the route [of antsl 
A trayne of chalk or sskes holdotn onto. 

PaUadive, Ilusbondiie (£. IS. T. S.X P- ^ 
The foresters . . . talk of the chase of the boar and boll, 
of a rout of wolves, etc. The Aeadetny, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 71. 

2. A disorderly or confused crowd of persons; 
a tumultuous rabble ; used absolutely, the gen- 
eral or vulgar mass; the rabble. 

You shall ho cast 

Into that pitt, wltl) the ungodlle rout. 

Where Uie worm dies not, the Are iie re goes out 

Tinve' WhitOe (E. E. T. S.X p. 18. 

Whence can sport In kind arlscu 
But from the rural route and families? 

B. Jonaon, Bad Bhei>herd, Frol. 

A rout of saucy boys 

Brake on us at our books, and marr’d onr pMCe. 

Tennyeon, Frinoeai, v. . 

3. A largo social assemblage ; a general gath- 
ering of guests for entert.aiuineut; a crowded 
evening party. 

I have attended a very splendid nnU at Ixird Grey's. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 266. 
He found everyliHNly going away from his house, and all 
to Mrs. Dumplln’s rrmt; uiHiti which. . . ho painted and 
iloscribtMl In such glowing colors the horrors of a Dunm- 
lln rrmt' - the heat, the crowd, the bad loniniiado, the ig- 
tinminy of api>earing next day In the Morning Post— that 
at last, with one accord, all turned back. 

Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, Iv. 

4. At common late, an usHemblage of three or 
more persons breaking or threatening to break 
the peace ; a (tompauy which is engaged in or 
has made some movement toward unlawful 
action. 

rout^t (rout), V, i. [< ME. routen, ruten (=* Sw. 
rota = Ban. rotte), asHomble; < rout^, w.] To 
collect together; assemble in a company. 

In al that lond no rrlston men durste route. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, L 44a 
Tlio meaner sort routed together, and, suddenly sssaUliig 
the earl lot Northiimbf*rlHna) in Ills house, slow him. 

//aeon, Hist. Hen. VII. 

rout^ (rout), n. [Formerly also rou^t; < MB. 
route, rule, < OF. route, rote, rute sr Ibf. Bp, Pg. 
rota = It. rotta, formerly also rotto, a defeat, 
rout, < ML. rupta, defeat, ovc^rthrow, rout, < L, 
rupta, fem. of ruptus, broken: see rout^, which 
is in form and HOure(» identical with rout^, 
though diif eront.l y applied. ] A defeat followed 
by eonfiised or tumultuous retreat; disorderly 
flight caused by defeat, as of an army or any 
body of contestants; hone**, any thorough re- 
pulse, overthrow, or diseomfiture: as, to put 
an army to rout, 

Hhanic and confuslnii ! all is on the rout. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 21. 

1 hope this iKiut tn give thee the rout, 

And then have at thy purse. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 268X 
Such a numerous host 

Fled not In silence tluvugh the frighted deepy 

With min upon rain, rout on rotiL 

C'>onfuslon worse confounded. MtlUm, F. L. , it 996. 

rout^ (rout), V. [< rout*^ w.] I. trans. 1, To 
put to rout; drive into disordered flight by de; 
feat, as an armed force ; honco, to defeat or 
repulse thoroughly; drive off or dispel, as some- 
thing of an inimical charaeb^r. 

Spur through Media, 
Mesopotamia, and the slieltors whither 
The routed fly. Shak., A. and C., Hi. 1. 9. 

Come, come, my Lord, we’re routed Horae nnd Finit. 

Steele, (jlrief A-la>Mode, 11. 1. 

0 sound to rout tlio brood of cares, 

The sweep of scythe In morning dew ! 

Tennyeon, In Momoriam, Ixxxix. 
They were roUUd in the house, routed in the Courts, 
and routed before the iiooplc. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americanly lit 

2. To drive or force, as from a state of repose, 
concealment, or the like; urgi* or incite to 
movement or activity; hence, to draw or drag 
(forth or out) : generally with out or up : as, 
to rout out a lot of intruders ; to rout up a sleep- 
er; to rout out a secret hoard or a recondite 
fact. See router-out. 

Routed out at length from her hiding place. 

Barham, Ingoldaby Legends, 1. 128. 
1. Overwhdm, Overthrow, etc. Bee d^eat. 
n. intrana. If. To crowd or be driven into a 
confused mass, as from panic following defeat^ 
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or from any external force.— 2. To start up 
hurriedly; turn out suddenly or reluctantly, as 
from a state of repose. [Colloq.] 

IVe haro nmUd night after night from our warm quar- 
ters, In the ilead of winter, to niakr Dren^ etc. 

Good Uowekeepinff, quoted in The Advance, Sept 9, 1886. 

rout® (rout), n. See rouUi^, 
rout® (rout), n, [< leel. hrotOy the barnacle- 
goose, in comp, hroigas s= Norw. rotgaas =s Dan. 
rodgaas (> K. dial. (Orkneys) rnodgoose^^ the 
barnacle-goose. Cf. ronihrrock,] The brent- 
or brant-goose, Jitrnicla hrevla. Encyc, JHct 
rout-cake (ront'kilk), n. Ariel) sweet cake made 
for evening parties. 

The audience , . . waited . . . with the utmoat pa- 
tience, being enlivened hy an interlude of rofut-cakoi and 
lemonade. IHrkp.m, Sketches, Mrs. Joseph Porter. 

routed (rdt or rout), w. [Now spelled route and 
usually proii. riit, after mod. F.; historically the 
proi>er spelling is rout (rout), or, shorteiiea, rut 
(rut), now used in a restricted sense (cf. rofci, 
a fourth form of the same word) : < ME. route^ 
rule, a way, course, track (see mf »), < OF. route, 
rote, rule, a way, path, street, course, a glade 
in a wood, F. route, a way, course, route, s= Sf>. 
rota, ruttt = Pg. rota (naut.), a way, course, < 
ML. rupia, also, after Kom., ruita, rotta, rota, 
a way, path, orig. (sc. via) a way broken or cut 
through a fon^si, fern, of L. ruptus, broken: 
see rout^, 1 . A way ; roau ; path ; space 

for passage. 

Ho gave the rmU to the liliie-hloused peasant. 

Htuiml, Shooting tiiv Rapids, I. (17. 

2. A way or course of transit ; a line of travel, 
passage, or progression ; the <‘Ourso passed or 
to bo passed over in reaching a destination, or 
(by extension) an object or a purpose; as a 
legal or engineering term, the horizontal direc- 
tion along and near the surface of th<^ eartli of a 
way or course, as a road, a railway, or u canal, 
occupied or to be occuf»ied for travel. 

Wide through the fursy field tliclr rout/t they take, 
Their bleeding iMisoins force the thorny lirake. 

Gay, Rural SjMirts, 11. lOa 
Ooean-laue route. Hec lane-rauu . — Overland route. 
See ceM^afuf.— Star route, ill the United States, a post- 
route over which the mail is carried, under contract, by 
oilier inuons than steam : so culled because the blank con- 
tracts for ti*ansportation of the mail over such routes have 
printed uiwn them three groups of four stars or asterisks 
each, to Identify them as coniing under the terms of the 
act. which refers only to ** celerity, certainty, and secur- 
ity " in the mode of transportation — for which words the 
noups of stars respectively stand. The name became 
famous from the discovery of eilenaivo frauds in the pro- 
curement and execution of star-route contracto, which 
led ill 1881-2 and In 1888 to the indictment and trial of 
many persons, of whom a few wore convicted.— To get 
the route (tngit.), to receive orders to quit otic station 
for another. 

The Colonel colls It [a rose] ** Marching Orders.” . . . 
Whenever it settled and began to flower the regiment got 
the route. J. H. Swing, Story of a Short Life, llL 

ronte*^ (rout), v. and w. An obsolete form of 
rout^, rou(2, rout^, rout^, 
router (rou't^ir), w. [< + -f-r^ . ] In carp., 

a sash-plane made like a spokeshave, to work 
on sasbes. ^ Router-gage, in inlaid work, a gage used 
In cutting ont the narrow channels In which metal or 
colored woods are to bo laid. It is similar to a common 
marking-gage, but inttuad of the marking-point has a 
narrow chisel as a cutter.— Router-plane, a kind of 
plane used for working out the bottoms of rectangular 
cavities. Tlie sole of the plane 
is broad, and carries a narrow 
cutter which pruJooU from it 
as far as the intended depth of 
the cavity. This plane is vul- 
garly called did wotnan’e tooth, 
— Bouter-eaw, a saw used 
for routing, in sotting it, 
every alternate tooth is left in 
the plane of the saw. In flUng 
the tooth which are set are 
filed much like those of the 
crots-ciit band-aaw, while the 
teeth not set are flled more 
chisel-edged. 

router (rou't^r), r. t. [< rotifer, w,] In wood- 
working, to cut away, or cut out, as material 
below a general sunace, leaving some parts, 
figures, or designs in relief; rout. 
r0Uter*0Ut (rou't^r-out' ), n. One who routs out , 
or (bives or draws forth, as from repose, con- 
cealment, or the like. [Colloq.] 

He is a fair scholar, well up In Herodotus, and a grand 
router-out of ontiqiiltios. Quarterly See., CXLV. 110. 

route-fltep (rfit'step), n. An order of march in 
which Holaiers are not required to keep step or 
remain silent, and may carrv their arms at will, 
provided the muzzles are elevated, 
rouih^t, n. An obsolete form of ruth. 
routh*^ (routb), a. [Also rowth; cf. W. rhwtit, 
wide, gaping, rhoth, loose, hollow.] Plentiful ; 
abnndant. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
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rontb^ (ronth), n. [Also rowth: see o.] 

Plenty; abnxidanoe. [Scotch.] 

lat nevar*a roan a wooing wend 
That lacketh thingis three : 

A Totuth o* gould, an open heart. 

Ay fu* o' charity. 

King Henry (Child's Ballads, 1. 147). 
routherock. n. [Also rouf/inrrooA;. Cf. roaf®.] 
The baniacle-goose, Bemicla leueopsis, 
routkie (rou'thi), a. [Also rowthie; < routh^ + 
-is (-yl).] Plentiful; well-filled; abundant. 
[Scotch.] 

Walt a wee, an* cantiie wale [ohoosej 
A routkie butt, a rouihie ben ; . . . 

It '■ plenty beets the Inver's Are. 

Bume, The Country laosie. 

routier (rfi.ti-a')i n. [F., < OF. rouHer, < ML. 
ruptariua, rutarius, a trooper, mereenarv sol- 
dier, a mounted froebooter, < rupia, a troop, 
band : see rou^ ; see also rutter^, from the same 
source.] 1. One of a class of French brigands 
of about the twelfth century, who infested the 
roads in companies on horse or foot, and somo- 
hmes serveu as military mercenaries. They 
differed little from earlier and later organiza- 
tions of the same kind throughout Europe, un- 
der various names. — 2. Hence, any undisci- 
plined, plundering soldier, or brigand, 
routinary (rfi-te'na-ri), a. [< routine + -ary. 
Ct. F. routinier, routinist.] Involving or pertain- 
ing to routine ; c ustomary ; ordin ary . [Hare. ] 

He retreats into his rtmUnary existence, which is quite 
separate from his sclentiflc. Emereon, Works and Days. 

TOUtine (rfi-tSn'). n. and a. [= 8p. ruUna s= Pg. 
rotina, i F. routine, OF. routine, rotine, rottine. 
a beaten path, usual course of action, dim. of 
route, roic.n way, path, course, route : see routed 
and rotei.j I. n. 1. A ciistoiuary course of ac- 
tion or round of occupation ; a way or method 
systematically followed ; reipilar recurrence of 
the same acts or kind of action : as, the routine 
of official duties; to weary of a monotonous 
routine. 

I'he very ordinary routine of the day. 

Brougham, ix)rd Chatham. 

2. Fixed habit or method in action ; the habit- 
ual doing of tho same things in the same way ; 
unvarying procedure or conduct. 

A restlessness and excitement of mind hostile to the 
spiiit of rouHtie. Buckle, Hist. Civilisation, I. xlv. 

That beneficent harness of routine which enables silly 
men to live respectably and unhappy men to live calmly. 

George Elwt, MIddlemarch, Ixvi. 

H. a. Habitually practised or acting in the 
same way ; following or consisting in an unva- 
rying round: as, routine methods or duties; a 
routine official. 

The tendency of such a system Ih to make mere routine 
men. J. JL ^ey, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 6. 

routinefir (rd-ti-ner'), n. [< routine + -ccr.’X 
One who follows routine ; an adherent of settled 
custom or opinion. [Rare.] 

The mere rouHwer in gas-making has been shaken out 
of his complacency. Sd. Amer., N. S., LXII. 269. 

routing-maclline (rou^ting-marsheu^), n. A 
shaping-macliine or sliaper for wood, metal, or 
stone. It works by means of cutting apparatus revolv- 
ing above a bed with universal horisontal adjustment, and 

B A 



Routor-phuie. 

, stock ; S, plane-iron or 
cutter. 



A, Routing-machine for general purposes. A, Stab<router, uhed 
in cutting tho grooves in the strings d mrs for the reception oi the 
ends of me step* and risers. C. Router-tools. 

a, table ; S, pedestal i <*. cutter, whose spindle is driven by die 
belts d, d; e, main driving-pulley;/,/, swinging anuK or frames hy 
nie.-ins of which the cutter can be moved to any place on the table : 


tai^ i f, adjusting screw, for rqgulating depth of cut. 

cuts the work to a shape or grooves it to a fixed depth. It 
executes paneling In relief or intaglio, lettering, dotting; 
key.seating, beveling, bordering, etc. B. H. KnighL 
routing-tool (rou'ting-tfif), it. In metal-work- 
ing, A revolving cutter used for cutting or scrap- 
ing out scores, channels, and depressions, 
ron tinigm (rfi-t6'nizm), it. [< routine + -ism.] 
The spirit or practice of routine; a rigid and 


imTaiyingoonneofaoticmoropiiiloxi; ronttna 
method or manner. 

He depreoated routkeimn, antomatlatt, maohanleal pra- 
oorfptlon in mediolne, and vindioated the value of living 
peraonal observation and opinion. 

Laneet, Ko. 8448; p^ 708. 

routinist (rfi-td'nist), n. r< routine + -ist,}. 
An adherent of routine; a follower of unvary- 
ing methods or prescribed principles : as, a rou- 
tinist in medicine, in education, etc* 

The mere rouUntiU and unthinking artisans In most 
callings dislike whatever ahakee the dust ont of their tra- 
ditions. 0. W. Hdtmee, Med. Essaya Pref. 

routLsht (rou'tish), a. [< rout^ + Char- 

acterizea by routing; clamorous; disorderly. 

The Common Hall . . . beoame a routUh assembly of 
sorry oltioeni. Boger North, Examen, p. 08. (Dawss.) 

routle (rou'tl), r. t; pret. and pp. routled, ppr. 
routling. [Var. of rootle, freq. of roof^var. 
rout*.] To rout out; disturb. Davies. [jProv. 
Eni?.] 

A misdoubt me if there were a felly there as would ha' 
thought o' rouUing out yon wasps' nest. 

Mre. OaeMl, Hylvto's Lovers, zxUL 

rontons (rou'tus), a. [< rout^ + -ous.l Noisy. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

rontonsly (rouHus-li), adv. [< routous + 
Noisily. Imp. Diet. 

ronx (r5), n. [< F. roux, a sauce made with 
brown butter or fat, < roux, red, reddish, < L. 
russus, red: see russet^. ^ In cookery, a mate- 
rial composed of melted butter and flour, used 
to thicken soups and gravies. 

Bonn's operation. Bee operation. 

ronset (rouz), v. An obsolete form of roused. 

rove^ (rdv)» ; pret. and pp. roved, ppr. roving. 
[A back formation, < rover, a rcmDer, used 
generally in the sense of * a wandering robber,^ 
nnd hence taken as simply wanderer.' The 
Icel. rdf a, rove, stray about, is not related.] 
I, intrans. 1. To wander at pleasure or with- 
out definite aim; pass the time in goinff about 
freely; range at random, or as acciaent or 
fancy may determine ; roam ; ramble. 

The Fauna forsake the Woods, the Nymphs the Qrove^ 

And round the Plain in sad Distractions roue. 

Congreve, Death of Queen Msry. 

1 view'd th’ effects of that disastrous flame; 

Which, kindled by th' Imperious queen of love. 
Constrain'd me from my native realm to rove. 

Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, iv. 860. 

lA)t us suppose a roving crew of these soaring philoso- 

S hers. in the course of an aerial voyage of discovery among 
lu stars, should chance to alight upon this outlandish 
planot. Irving, Rnickerbooker, p. 76. 

2. To aim, as in archery or other sport, e^- 
cially at some accidental or casual mark, oee 
roving mark, below. 

Fsire Venus sonne, tliat with thy oruell dart 
At that good knight so cunningly didst rove. 

fiSpenaer, F. Q., L, Prol., st. 8. 
Jfont. How now, are thy arrows feather'd? 

Vel. Well enough for roving. 

Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, 1. 2. 
And If yon rove for a Perch with a minnow, then it is 
beat to be alive. I. WaUon, (k>roplete Angler, p. 157. 

I'his roving archery was far prettier than the stationary 
same, but success in shooting at variable marks was less 
favored by practloe. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xlv. 

3. To act the rover; lead a wandering life of 
robbery, especially on the high seas; rob. 

To Roue, lobbe, rapfere. Levina, Manlp. Vocab. , p. 179. 
And so to the number of forescore of them departed with 
a barke and a pinnesse; spoiling their store of viotusll, and 
taking away a great part therm with them, and so went 
to the Islands of Hispaniola and Jamaica a rowing. 

BtMuyVe Voyagee, 111. 617. 

4. To have rambling thoughts; be in a delir- 
ium ; rave ; be lightheaded ; hence, to be in 
high spirits ; be full of fun and frolic. [Scotch.] 
— KOVUg maik. in erdhery, an accidental mark, in oon- 
tradistinotion tobntts and targets : trees, bnsbea, posts, 
mounds of earih, landmarks, stones, etc., are roving 
marke. Haneard, Archery, vfism. L Room, pTatufsr, etc. 
See ramble, v. 

n. trans. 1. To wander over; roam about. 

For Arthur, long before they crown'd him King; 
Roving the trackless realms of l^onuesse. 

Had found a glen. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine; 

2t. To discharge or shoot, as an arrow, at rov- 
ers, or in roving. See rover, 5. 

And well I see this writer roves a shaft 
Here falreat mark^yet happily not hit it 

Harington, £p. iv. 11. (Narsi.) 

3. To plow into ridges, as a field, by turning 
one furrow upon another. [Prov. Eng. and 
U. S.] 

rOTa^ (pfiv), n. [< rove\ v. ] The act of roving ; 
a ramble; a wandering. 

In thy nootnmal roes; one moment halt 

Young, Night Tbooglito, is. 



SvddOo'ii 9MidlM» hli tom 
iBMMg tike hois and tiIm^ plabi titd grove#. 

AvwiiAv, SordoUa 

rcm* (t6v)^ «, t ; pret. ftnd pp. raved^ ppr. raving. 
p*erhim an irreg. var. or rvevel^ (< due 

to oonmsion with the pret. roee, or of Hees 
to the fonner pret. rotTo: see reev^f rive^. ^me 
take rave to be a form of rolP^ through So. row. 
Others refer to ru/l as D. rwif, a fold.] 1. To 
draw through an eye or aperture ; bring, as wool 
or cotton, into the form which it receives be- 
fore being spun into thread; card into hakes, 
as wool, etc.; slub; sliver. — 2. To draw out 
into thread; ravel out. 

rove® (rdv), n. [Of. rav^f e.] 1. A roll of wool, 
cotton, etc., drawn out and slight! v twisted: 
a slub, — 2. A diamond-shaped washer placed 
over the end of a rove clench-nail, which is 
riveted down upon it.—Bove olencb-nall. Beo 


XOVaB (rov). Preterit and past participle of 
reev^. 

rova^, n. An obsolete form of roo/l. Chaucer. 
r0V6®t, n. [A reduced form of arroha.'] A unit 
of weight, the arroba, formerly used in England. 
The arroba wae 25 poande of CaatUo^ and in EiiKiand 25 
pounda avolrdapol# was oidled a rove. The arroba in Por- 
tui ‘ 


tugal ooutained 82 pounda 


Foreln wool, to wlt^ Vreiioh. Spaniah, and Eatrlch, ia 

idredwi 

oaroo 

Reearde. Qrounde of Artea (1543), UL 17. 


alao aold by the pound or hum 

f the row, 25 pound to a row. 


monly by 1 


[weight, but must com* 


A brachely troiis co- 



Rove-heetlcs 

a. Imrvn of Goerinx otens, eiilarKfod thrice ; 
bt pupu of Quedtux moloeht'HHs; c. iniOKo 
of PhiloHthm a/t'ea/fx, (LlneK show iiatu* 
rnl sixes of ana c.) 


rove-beetle (rdv'be^ti), n 
leopterous in- 
sect of the fam- 
ily Staphylini- 
(iXf especially 
one of the 
larger species, 

Bucm as the 
devil’s coach- 
horse. The name 
ia aometimea ex- 
tended to all the 
braohelytroua bee^ 

Uea, when aeveral 
of the leading 
forma are diatiti- 
guiahed by qualify- 
ing tenna Largo- 
eyed roye-beeuea 
are StenidM; bur- 
rowing rove-beeUea, OxyttHdm; broad-bodied rove-bee- 
tlea, QHMHidm: aniall-headed rove-beetlea, Taehvporidm. 
The Peelwhidm are aometimea known as momhltmno row- 
heeUu. See alao cuts under deviVe ooocA-Aorw (at devil), 
UomaUum, and Pedaphtu. 

rover (ro'v^r), n. [Early mod. E. also roaver; 
< ME, fewer, rovare, a var. < D. roover, a robber, 
a nlrate, s= AS. re^fere, ME. reverOf E. reavert a 
robber. Doublet of reaver.'] 1, A robber, es- 
pecially a sea-robber; a freebooter; a pirate; 
a forager. 

Robajra, or robbar yn the aee (rovare, or thef of the a<^ K. , 
rotoar, aa ihyf on the Bee,F.XPirata. Prompt. Pan., p. 437. 

And they helped David againat the band of the rownt; 
for they were all mighty men of valour. 1 Chron. zii. 21. 

The Halteae rowra take away every thing that ia valu- 
able both from Turka and Chrlatiana. 

Poooeke, Deaorlption of the Eaat, II. i. 51. 

She may be neither more nor leaa than the ahlp of that 
nefariona pirate the Bed Rover. Cooper, Bed Bowr, iL 

2. One who roves; a wanderer; one who ram- 
bles about, or goes at random from point to 
point. 

Next to thyaelf and my young rover, he 'a 
Apparent to my heart shak., W. T., i. 2. 176. 
I'd be a Butterfly ; living, a rover. 

Dying when fair thlnga are fading away I 

T. H. Bayly, 1^ he a Butterfly. 

Hence— 8. A fickle or inconstant person. 

Man waa formed to be a n»wr, 

Boollih women to believe. 

Mendez, Song in the Chaplet (Latkam,) 

4. In archery : (a) A person shoo^g at a mark 
with a longbow and arrow, or shooting merely 
for distance, the position of the archer being 
shifted with every shot, and not confined to a 
staked-out ground. The flight-arrow was used 
by the rover, (b) An arrow used by a rover. 
ma fiighUarraw. 

0 yea here be of sU lorU— flighte, rowra and bntt- 
•hafta B. Joneom, Oynthla’a Bevela, v. 8. 

(c) An irregular or uncertain point to be aimed 
at; also, a mark at an uncertain or indefinite 
distance. 

The Roemer !■ a marke inoertaina ■ometimee loilki 
lometimee ihort, and therefore most bane arrowet lighter 
or heaoier, aooording to the dietanoe of the place. 

0. Markham, Country Contentment# (ed. 1616X p. 106. 

6. In arch., any member, as a molding, that 
follows the line of a curve.— 7. In croquet: (a) 
A ball that has gone throns^ all the hoops, and 
880 
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only needs to strike the winning-stake to be out 
of tne game, (h) A player whose ball is in the 
above condition.— To Shoot at rovers, in ainheru: 
(a) To ehoot an anow for dietanoe or at a mark, but with 
an elmtion, not point-blank ; or to ahoot an arrow at a 
dlftaot object, not the butt, which wae nearer. (5) To 
ahoot at random, or without any particular aim. 

Providence never ehoote ed rovere. StnAK, Sermon#. 

rover (r6W6r), v. i. [< rover, n,] To shoot at 
rovers; shoot arrows at other marks than the 
butt; shoot for height or distance. 

rover-baetle (r6'v6ivbS''tl), «. A salt-water iu- 
Boet, Blediua oordaiua. 

r o veryf (r6'v6p-i), n. [< roreil -f- Cf, 
reavery, robbery.] The action of a rover; pi- 
ratical or predatory roving. 

Theee Norwegian#, who with their manifold robborltm 
and rowrfM did moat hart from the Northwii Hen. took up 
their haunt into thia Hand. 

UoUand, tr. of Camden, IT. 205. ( Jiaviee. ) 

rovesclo (ro-vesh'ld), n. [It., var. of rireeoio, 
the reverse, the wrong side, == Bp. Pg. reves = 
F, revere, < L. revereus, reverse: sec reverev. 
The It. Bp. Pg. forms are irregular, and indicate 
confusion or borrowing from the P.] In mueie, 
imitation either by reversion or by inversion. 
Bee ifuiiaiion, 3. 

rovll^^ (rd'vlng), n. [Verbal n. of rorr-t, e.] 1. 
The act of ramoling or wandering. 

The numberleaa rovh^ge of fancy, and winding# of Ihii- 
guage. Beuhow, Sermons, 1. 177. (LofAam.) 

2. Archery as practised by a rover. Bc‘e ro- 
ver, 4. 

roving^ (rS'ving), n. [Verbal n. of roiri*, v.J 
1. The process of giving the first twist to 
yarn, or of forming a rove.— 2. A slightly 
twisted sliver of earned fiber, as wool or cot- 
ton ; a rove. 

roving-frame (rd'ving-fram), a. 1. In coffrm- 
manuf., a machine in which a number of slivers 
from the carder are taken from the cans and 
united, stretched, and compacted inU) rovings. 
Bometimes called roving-machine. See draw- 
ing-frame. — 2. In wareted-manuf., a machine 
which takes two slivers from the cans of the 
drawing-frame, elongates them four times, and 
twists tnem together. Also called roving-head. 
B. H. Knight. 

roving-bead (ro'ving-hed), n. Bamo as nmng- 
frame, 2. 

lovingly (rd'ving-li), adv. In a roving or wan- 
dering mamior. 

roving-machine (rd^ving-ma-shdiP), n. A ma- 
chine for winding slubblngs on bobbins for 
creels of spiiming-machines. 

rovlngneSB (ro' ving-nes), n. A state of roving ; 
disposition to rove. 

rovmg-plate (rd'ving-plat), n. An iron or steel 
scraper which is held at an inclination against 
the grinding-surface of a rotating grindstone, 
for ^ving it a true circular form, scraping off 
ridges, or obliterating grooves that may be 
formed in it by the grincung of pointed or enr- 
vilinear-edgoa tools. 

roving-reel (r6'ving-r61), n. A device for mea- 
suring the length of a roving, sliver, or hank 
of yarn, etc. it oonstot# CKsentially of two flat-facod 
wheel#, between which the yam 1# math! to pa##, the revo- 
lution# of one of the wheeli^ as tumtxl by a crank, being 
recorded bv a dial and aorving to meaituru the yam. 

row^ (rd), t». [< ME. rowen, rouwen (pret. 

rowedif earlier (and still as a survival) row, 
reow), < AB, rowan ()>ret. rrow) = D. roeijen = 
MLG. rdien, r^en, rden, LG. rojeu = MUG. ruon, 
rugen, ruen. rueien =s Icel. roa = Bw, ro =s Dan. 
roc, row : akin to Olr. ram, an oar, L. remue, an 
oar, Gr. an oar, a rower, Skt. ari- 

tra, a rudder, paddle, etc., y ar, drive, pusli. 
Heuce ult. rudderl.] I. trans. 1. To impel (a 
boat) along the suriace of water by means of 
oars. In ancient time# rowiTig was the chief moans of 

S prcmulaion for veaccl# of all sixes then existing ; and large 
lleys in the Mediterranean continiietl to he rowed till 
e nineteenth century. The service on the galleys, both 
ancient and modem, wa# very laborious. In later times 
it was generally p^ormed by slaves or oriminala chained 
to the bars or benches. 

Row the boat, my mariners. 

And bring me to the land 1 
2Vha Lou qf Lochroyan (Child’s Ballads, IL 106), 

2. To transport by rowing: as, to row one 
across a stream. 

II. intrans. 1. To labor with the oar; use 
oars in propelling a boat through the water ; 
be transported in a boat propelled by oars. 

Merle sungen the mnnechea binnen Ely 
Tha (when] Onut Ching rew there 
Hidoria Rtteneie, quoted in Chambers's Eng. Lit., 1. 8. 
And thel rvwiden to the ountree of ejeraaenna. which la 
asens Gamee. Wyelif, Luke vUt 26. 


Hvpoetroua Wlta that cannot roiM at ease 
On the smooth Chanell of uur common Seaa 

aylveder, tr. of Du Bartaa’a Weeks, L 4. 

2. To be moved by means of oars: as, the 
boat rows easily.*— Rowed of all, an order given to 
oaramen to atop rowing and unship the oars. —To row dry. 

, (a) To handle the oars in rowing ■<» as to avoid aplaahlng 
water into the boat (5) To gtt through the motions 
rowing in a boat swung at the davit# of a Bbln, as a sailor 
in punishment fur some offense connected with lioats or 
rowing. The forced ezorolse is called a dry row. [Colloq. 
in l)otn useal 

row^ (ro), n. [< roipl, v.;] An act of rowing; 
also, an excursion taken in a rowboat. 

Wondering travelers go for an evening rtno on the (Jas- 

S ian, to visit the submarine oil-spring# to the south of the 
)wn of Baku. Pop, HcL Mo., XXVI. 254. 

row‘^ (ro), M. [Also dial, rew ; < ME. rowe, rewe, 
raw, rawe, < AS. raw, rww, a row, lino ; akin to 
(fi) OD, rijge, rijg, D. rij = MLG. rige, LG. rige. 
rege = OHG. riga, rfga, MHG. rige, a row; U)) 
MHG. rihe, G. reihe, a series, line, row; from the 
verb, OHG. rihan, MHG. mhen, string together 
(Tout, ^rihw)*, cf, Skt. rekhd, line, stroke.] 1. 
A series of things in a lino, especially a straight 
line ; a rank ; a file : as, a row of houses or of 
trees; rowe of benches or of figures; the people 
stood in rowe; to plant corn in rowe. 

To hakke and howo 
Thu okes olde and leye Item on a tewe, 

Chaucer, Knight's TTale, L S00& 
My wretchedness iinii> a row of pins, 

They’ll talk of state. Shak,, Bioh. IT., ill. 4. 26. 
The bright Beraphlin, in burning row, 

Their loud uplifteil angel trumpets blow. 

MUUm, itolemn Music. 

2t. A line of writing. 

Which whoso willeth for to knowe. 

He muste redo many a rowe 
111 Viifi'ilo or in Claiidlaii, 

Dr Dauntc, that it telle can. 

Chaucer, llnuso of Fame, 1. 446. 

8f, A streak, as of blood, (knnparo rowy. 

The bloody rowee stremeil doune over al, 

Tliey him oaaayloil so maliciously. 

LameidaUon (\f Mary Magdalene, 1. 120. 

4. A hedge. lialUwell, [Local, Eng.] — 6. A 
continuons course or extent : a long passage. 
iThts sense, now obsolete in general use, appears in the 
unique Rowe of Ohester in England, which are i^n pub- 
lic gnllerieH or linos of passage running along the fronts 
of iliu houses in the prfiiolpol streets, geiienuly over the 
first stories, coveretl by the projecting upper sbirles, lined 
with shops on the inner side, and reached by stairs from 
the streui.] 

6. A line of bousos in a town, standing con- 
tiguously or near together; esnecially, such a 
line of houses nearly or quite alike, or forming 
an architectural whole : sometimes used as part 
of the name of a short street, or section of a 
street, from one corner to the next.— 7. In 
organ-building, same as Imnk^, 7, or keyboard, — 

A hard or a long row to hoe. Bue Sburmonlo 
row. Bee hmnnonic.—To hoe one's own row. See 

row*-* (rb), V, t. [< rmrS, «.] To arrange in a 
line; set or stud with a number of things 
ranged in a row or line. 

Bid her wear thy neoklacn row'd with pearl. 

Parnell, Elegy to an Old Beauty. 

row** (rou), n, [Of obscure slang origin ; vague- 
ly associated with rowdy, rowdydow, and per- 
haps duo in part to rouO. The Icel. htjd, a 
rout, struggle, can hardly be related.] A noisy 
disturbance; a riot j a contest; a riotous noise 
or outbreak; any disorderly or disturbing af- 
fray, brawl, hubbub, or clatter: a colloquial 
word of wide application. 

Next morning there was a great row alamt it [the break- 
ing of n window). 

Barham, in Mem. prefixed to Ingoldsby T^egends, 1. 36. 
Tliey began ‘the roiif, . . . and then opened upon Ger- 
many a career of scepticisni, which from the very first 
promised to be conta^oui. Jh: Qidneey, Homer, i. 

We turned in about eleven o’clock, it not being possible 
to do so before on account of the row the men made talk- 
ing. £. SarUniuM, In the Boudan, p. 92. 

To kiOk Up a row. same aa to kirk up a duet (which see, 
under diisO).sBy^ Uproar, tumult, commotion, broil, 
vXtns. 

row® (rou), V. [< row^, w.] I. trane. 1. To 
injure by rough and wild treatment: as, to row 
a college room (that is, to damage the furni- 
ture in wild behavior). [Blang.] — 2. To scold ; 
abuse; upbraid roughly or noisily. [Colloq.] 

Ten him irampbell] all this, and let him take it In good 
part ; for Imight have rammed it Into a review and rowed 
him. Byron, To Mr. Murray, May 20, 1820. 

,11. intranc. To behave in a wild and riotous 
way; engage in a noisy dispute, affray, or the 
like. 

If they are found out the woman is not punished, but 
tbey row (probably a mild kind of fight). 

Anthrty^. Jour,, XXX, 420, <9 



More dlepoied U> rowing then reeding. 

IHMed, Five Yeem in en EngUeh TTniv. 

j w. A Bcotoh form of roll* 

row^ a. and r. An obRolete or dialectal form 
of roughs. 

To oertifle ve whether our net (doilieH be vendible there 
or not» end whether they be rowed uiid eliorne ; beceute 
ofttlmee they goe vndrest. Hakluut'e Voyage$, L 298. 

rowablet (ro'a-ld), a. [< row^ + -tibkA Ca- 
pable of being rowed or rowed upon. [Kare.] 
That lung barren fun, 

Once rowahle, but now dr>th nourish men 
In neighbour towns, and fuels the weighty plough. 

if. Jmuutn, tr. of Jlurace's Art of Poetry. 

rowan (rou'an), n, [Also roany roun; < OSw. 
rouftf runrif f^w. rmni = Dan. ron = Icel. rcynir, 
the service, sorb, inoniitiiiii-aHh; cf. L. ornus, 
the mouiitiiiii-aHh.] 1. Tlio rowan-tree.— 2. 
The fruit or )n*rrv of the rowan-tree, 
rowan-berry (roiVun-lx^r^i), n. Hame as row- 

ftfly 2. 

rowan-tree O’ou^Ln-Ire)? The mountain-ash 
of the Old W4)rld, awmj}aria; also, less 

properly, either of the American species P, 
Amorimna and mmhucifoUa. See mountain- 
ashf 1. Also roan-trefij rmn-irec, 
rowboat (rd'bdt), w. [< rowl + boat.'] A })oat 
fitted for ]>roi>iilHiou by means of oars; a boat 
niovetl Ijv rowing. 

row-cloth (rd'klAth), w. [< roi/>*» + ehih.] A 
folding cloak, made of a kind of warm but coarse 
cloth completely dressed aft<4r weaving. HnllU 
writ. [Prov. Eiig.] 

row-de-dow (rou'de-dou), n. Bame as rowdy-* 
(low. 

row-dow (rou'dou), w. The sparrow, PaHHcr 
(lomestinM. Also roo-doo, fProv. Eng.] 
rowdy (rou'di), n. and a. [I*erhaps an abbr. 
of rowdydoiVf noise, confusion, an imitative 
wonl transferred to a noisy, turbulent ]ierson: 
see rowdydow. Cf. roir**.] I, n. ; pi. rowdies 
(-dis)* A riotous, turbulent follow; a person 
given to quarreling and fighting; a rou^i. 

A murderer ? ’* “ Yes ; a drunken, gambling cut-throat 
rowdy as overgrew ripe for the gallowa'* 

Kingdeih Two Years Ago, x. 

n. a. Having the characteristics of a rowdy ; 
^veii to rowdyism; rough; coarse-grained; 
disreputable. 

For a few years it [VictorlaJ was a very rmedy and noisy 
colony Indeed. If'. Bemnt, Fifty Years Ago, p. 8. 

rowdydow (rou'di-<lou), w. [Also nm-de-iUtw; 
an imitative word, prob. orig. formed, like rub- 
a-duby in imitation of the beat of a drum. Cf. 
rofc^, rowdy.] A continuous noise ; a rumpus ; 
a row. fColloq.] 

rowdy-dowdy (rou'di-doii^di), a. [< rowdydow 
+ -yt; the two parts beinf? made to rime,] 
Malang a rowdydow; uproarious. [Colloq.l 
rowdylsh (nuP'di-ish), a. [< rowdy + -#>/A.] 
Belonging to or charjwteristic of a rowdy ; char- 
acterized by or disposed to rowdyism: as, roa'- 
dyish conduct; rowdyish boys. 

They give tlie white people very little trouble, being 
neither rowdyieh nor thievisii. The Century, XXIX. 8Sh. 

rowdyism (rou'di-izm), n. [< rowdy + -i^w.] 
The conduct of a n)wdy or rough ; coarse tur- 
bulence ; vulgar disorderliiiess. 

The presence of women in these places [barrooms] ap- 
pears to have the effect of eliminating the element of row- 
agftm. You hear no loud conversation, oaths, or coarse 
expressions. T, C. Crawford, English Life, p. 121. 

rowed (rod), «. [< row*^ + l. Having 

rows; formed into rows. 

In 1869 he sowed . . . seed from an 18*roii>e4 ear [of 
maiso]. A^ncr. Jour. Peychol., 1. 178. 

2. Striped: same ns ramd, X 
rowel (rou'el), w. [< ME. rowely rowdle, rowell. 

< OP'. rouellOf roiele, roele. rouele, a little wheel 
or flat ring, a roller on a bit, F. rouelle, a slice, 
BE Pr. Sp. rodeUif a shield, target, = Cat. rodella 
ss Pg. rodellUf a round target, = It. roteVa, a 
little wheel, a buckler, rouud spot, kneepen, 

< ML. roteUa, a little wheel, dim. of L. rota, a 
wheel: see rota^. Cf. rotella.] If. A small 
wheel, ring, or circle. 

The roweUe whas rede golde with ryallo stones. 

Morte Arthure £. T. 8.X L 3208. 
And then, for wings, the golden plumes i^e wears 
Of that proud Bird [the peacock] which stanyitotMN* boars. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du BarUs’s Weeks, a.llieCollimneB. 

2. The wheel of a horseman’s spur, armed with 
pointed rays. 

Not liaving leisure to put off my silver spurs, one of the 
rowelt catched hold of the ruffle i»f my boot 

B. Joneon, Every Man out of his Humour, Iv. 4. 
Lord Marmion turn'd — well was his need — 

And dish'd the roweU In his steed, 
f Sbott, Hannion, vl. 14. 
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8. A roller on the mouthpiece of an old form of 
bit for horses. 

The yron roweU into fjrothy fome hehltt 

4wnMr,F.Q.,LTH.87. 

4. In farriery, a seton inserted in the flesh of 
an animal. Rowels are made of horsehair, leather, and 
sometimes of sIIIl as is the practice with seions Inserted 
in the human body. 

6. The spiked wheel of some forms of soil-pul- 
verizers and wheel-harrows.^ Foliated rowel, a 
rowel without polnte, or very blunt, as distingnlsh^ from 
a star-rowel ana rose-rowel.— Bose-rowel, a rowel having 
short points, taking about one sixth ot the diameter.— 
Star-rowel, a rowel having long points, taking at leaat 
one third of the total dimneter of the circle. 

rowel (rou'el), V, t. ; pret. and pp. roweled or 
rowellea,ppr. rowcling or rowelting. [< rowel, 
n.] 1. To use the rowel on ; put ^urs to.— 2. 
In farriery, to apply a rowel to. 

Bowel the horse in the chest. Mtertimer, Husbandry. 

He has been ten times rowelt’d. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, ilL 2. 

3. To furnish with a rowol, as a spur, 
rowel-bonef, n. A variant of rewehhone. 
rowel-head (rou^el-hed), n. The axis on which 
the rowel of a spur turns. 

Bending forward, [he] struck his armefl heels 
Against the panting sides of ills poor jade 
Up to the roi^ head. Shdt., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 46. 

roweling, rowelling (rou'el-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of rowel, f?.] The act of insoriiug a rowel, 
roweling-needle (rou'cl-ing-noMl), n. A nee- 
. die with a laiwe oye, for carrying the bundle of 
horsehair, silk, or the leather thong forming a 
rowel, and either straight or curved accordmg 
to the nature of the part in wliioh the rowel is 
required to be insert ed. 

roweling-sdsaors (rou'ei-ing-siz^orz)^ n. sing. 
and pi. A farriers’ iuHtriiment ror inserting 
rowels ill the flesh of horses, for cutting the 
silk or otber material fonniug the seton. 
rowel-Bpur (rou^el-8p{)r)^ n. A spur having a 
rowel of several radiating ^nts, as distin- 
guished from the goad-spur. flUs appears in medi- 
eval monuments during the thirteenth oenuu^, as in the 


BoEbnglito 

should bo ooeldeiitilly oatoaglod In the i 
want of homogenoi^, called vowhisss. 

W, Mj. Otsfpsnier, 8oop and fHindlsi, p» 174 
The Kinnee TOik has alternate ahadea of dull brown 
and ydlow colour, the grain being oloee end long, wtlb 
oooaaionally a rotceneis or llgare In lf» end la also very free 
from defe^ tsisUtt, Timber, p. 114 

rowing (ro'ing), n. [< ME. rowynge, < AS. *rdia- 
wng, r&wing, verbal n. of rowan, row: see row\ 
V.] The act or practice of propelling a boat 1^ 
means of oars. See row^, v, 4 
rowing-feather (ro'ing-feTH^6r),n. Bee feather, 
rowing-gear (ro'ing-gdr), n. Any device or 
contrivance used in rowing; espeoially, a me- 
chanical device for facilitating tne handling of 
the oars. 

rowlt, rowlet, r. and H. Obsolete forms of roll. 
Bowland gratings. In optics. Bee diffraction,!, 
rowlert. n. An obsolete form of rotter. 
rowlet (rou'let). n, [< F. roulette, a little wheel, 
fern, of rotdet, dim. of OF. roule, a roU,.a little 
wheel : see roll, rowel, roulette. Doublet of rou- 
lette.'] A small broad wheel ; a wheel like a roll- 
er. [Now only dialectal.] 

Balia of timber, laid down from the collleriea to the 
liver, . . . were worked with bulky carta made with four 
rowUte fitting the mils. 

S. DoweU, Taxes in England, III. 64. 

Bowley rag. Bee rag^. 
rowlock (ro'lok), n. [Also roUoek, ruUoek; 
prob. a transposition (as if < row^ + lock^) of 

oarlock, < ME. 
orlok, < AS. 
drloc, an oar- 
lock, < dr. oar, 
+ he, a lock, 
bolt, bar, in- 
closed place 
(cf.E. oarkofo, 



Ship’s Boat, a a, Rowlocka (notched). 




Kowel-gpnr, s4th century. 

first great seal of King Henry Til. of England, but is ex- 
tremely rare before the beginning of the fourteenth ; it 
is probable that the earliest rowels did not turn n^n 
a pivot. Pivoted rowel-spurs with very long spikes, not 
very sharp, are in common use in western para of the 
United Btatca and in Spanish- American countries gen- 
erally. They are fastened to the heel of the riding-boot 
i)y a oroad leather strap passing over the Instep, and often 
have special devices to make them clank or jingle. 

rowMB (rou'on), ti. [A dial, form, filso rouen, 
rowings (and roweU rmeft), of roughings : see 
roughings,] 1. The lattenuath, or second 
crop of hay out off the same ground in one 
year.- 2. A stubble-flcld left uiiplowod till 
late autumn, and furnishing a certain amount 
of herbage. [Prov. Eng.; usually in plural 
form.] 

Tnm your oowi that give milk into your rowens till 
anow oomea. Mortimer, Husbandly. 

rower! (rO'^r), n. [< ME. rowere, roware: < 
row^ + -Cf!.] One who rows, or manages an 
oar in rowing. 

The whole party being embarked, therefore, in a large 
boat, . . . the exertions of Mx stont rowers sped them rap- 
idly on their voyage. SecU, Heart ot Mla-Lotblan, xlv. 

rower^ (rou'dr), n. [< row^ + -erl.] One given 
to rows; a quarrelsome or disorderly fellow. 
rower^H (router), n. [< rowf^ + -^I.J A work- 
man who roughens cloth preparatory to shear- 
ing; a rougher. 

rowet, rowott (rou'et), n. Same as rowen. 
[I^ov. Eng.] 

rowet-work (rou^et-w6rk), n, [< F. rouet, a 
wheel-look, spinning wheel, dim. of roue, a 
wheel: see rowel.] The lock and appurtenances 
of a wheel-look gun. See the quotation under 
snapwork, and out under wheeldock. 

rowey, a. See rowy. 

rowineBB (rd'i-nes), n. The state of being 
rowy ; streakinoss ; stidation. [Now only tech- 
nioal.] 

A prooeia [ddmmlng] which demand! very careful at- 
tention in the case of curd soapa leet any poniom of lye 


oarlock): 

see oar^ and locA?!.] A contrivance on a boat’s 
fimnwale in or on which the oar rests and swings 
freely in rowing. The principal kinds 
of rowlocks aro'— (1) a notch In the gun- 
wale (as in the first illustration), which 
may he either square or rounded, and is 
usually lined with metal ; (2) two short 
pegs, oalled thole-pins, projecting from 
the gunwale, between whicli the oar is 
placed; (8) a stirrup-shaped swivel of 
metal pivoted In the gunwale (as in the 
second illustration), or on an outrigger. 

Sometimes a single pin set into the gun- 
wale is used instead of a rowlock, the 
oar having a hole through which the pin 
paases, or vice versa, or being fastened to it by means of a 
thong or gromet 

rowiy-powlyf, n. Same as roly-poly. 

row-marker (rd'mkr'k^r), n. In agri,, an im- 
plement for marking out the ground for crops to 
oe planted in rows. 

rO'Wnef, «. An obsolete form of roe*^. 

row-port (ro'port), n. A little square bole in 
the side of small vessels, near the water-line, 
for the passage of a sweep for rowing in a calm. 

roWB (roz), 7t. pi. In mining, same as roughs. 
Bee rouah^, w., 4. 

roWBaaat, roWBantt, in her. , obsolete forms 
of rousant. 

rO'WBO, V. Bee roused. 

ro^t, V. and w. An obsolete spelling of rowf!, 
rout'd, etc. 

rowtll, rowthle. Bee routh^, routhie. 

rowy (rd'i), a. [< row^, n., + -yi.] Haviim 
rows or lines ; streaked or striped ; striated. 
Also Bpelle^ improperly, rowey. [Now only 
technical, ^e tne second quotation.] 

Bewy ot stricky (streakyl as some stuffs are. 

HoweU. (HiOliwsU.) 

Is there such a word In the SngUab language as rowey f 
. . . Frequently, through some Ikult in wearing^ a piece 
of cloth will be thinner in some places than others; Alls 
ooenrs at regnlar intervals through the whole pieoa for 


was the technical term apidied tosnohgooda ... 1 have 
examined all the books at my dlapoial, but have beenun- 
ableiofindlt Cor. Boston HMnfnoTranserijd; Jane 4, 1884 

rozbnrglie (roks'bur-^), n. [See def,] A bind- 
ing for books, flrst used by the third Duke of 
Boxburghe (1740-1804), having a plain leather 
back lettered in gold near the top, and cloth or 
paper sides, with the leaves gilt at the top and 
uncut at the edge. 

Printed at the ChlBwlok Press, on laid paper, with wide 
margins, in limp covers, lOs. 6d. net; in rogAwrgKs, 18f. 6d. 
net FkoAoademy, May 841894p.il. 

BOKbnri^a (roka-b^r'gi-tt), n, mL. (Sir Jo- 
B^h Banks, 1705), named after W. PUmhurgh, 
aBrittsh botanist in India.] A genus of plants, 
now known as Stemona, 


BoKtandliAOM n, pi. 

rNL. (Wallieb, 1^), < Maxturff)i4a 4- -ao 0 jB.] 
An oraer of monoootyledonous plants, now 
known as Stmanacm. 

Bozbiiry waxwork. See waxwork, 
roft, n. [< Mlk rojf^ also ray, < OF. roy, rei, P. 
foi a Pr. roi, rey, re a 8p. a Pg. iw, a 
It. re, < L. rex (reg-), a ki^, a Olr. Ir. Gael. 
righ, aking, aSkt. rd/an, along: see rex, rttfa^, 
regent, aaarichi,rickei,n.-i Aking. 

This fwf with hli ryille mane of the rownde table. 

Jforto AHhwnt (E. JL T. S.X L 8174. 

ropal (roi'fd), a, and n. [Early mod. E. also 
rokU (also dial, or technioally rfoZ, ryal) ; < ME. 
roial, roiall, reval, real, rial, ryal, ryall, rioU, < 
OF. roial, royal, real, P. royal a Pr. reial, rial a 
8p. Pg. real a It. regale, reale, < L. regalia, re- 
gaL royal, kingly, < rex {reg-). a king: boo roy, 
and of. regaP- and reals, doublets of royal.] I. 
a. 1. Of or pertaining to a king; derived from 
or cognate to a kins ; belonging to or conneoted 
with the crown of a kingdom; regal: us, tho 
royal a royal prince ; royal domaiiiB; a 

royal palace. 

And lelde that he wolde bolde oourt open and enforced, 
and lente by hli meuangere that alle ibolde come to hie 
court roUai, Merlin (£. £. T. ».), Ui. 479. 

Why shonld thy tervant dwell in the royal city with 
theeT 1 Bam. zxvU. 5. 

Thou oameet not of the blood royal, if thou dareit not 
■tand for ten ihillinga Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 167. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the sovereign power 
of a king; acting under, derived from, or de- 
pendent upon regal authority, aid, or patron- 
tkge: as, a royal parliament or government; 
the royal army or navy ; royal purveyors. Roy. 
al enters into the names of many literary, solentlflo, artis<‘ 
tic, and other assooiations in monarchical oountriea im- 
pl]dng their existence under royal charter or patronage : 
#. y., the Royal Academy of Arts in London, whose mem- 
ben are distinguished by the title R. A. (Royal Academi- 
oianjL and the associate members by the title A. R. A. ; 
the Royal Institution of London, for the promotion of and 
instruction in scientific and technical Knowledge : the 
R^wal Society of Ixindon for Improving Natural Know- 
ledge (usually designated specifically the Royal 8oeiety\ 
which takes cnarge of many sclentlflo matters with which 
the government Is concerned and whose members or fel- 
lows are styled F. K. B. ; the Royal Societies of £dinbnrgh 
and of Ihiblin, thcRoyid Antiquarian, Asiatic, Astronomi- 
cal, and Geographical Societies, etc. 

3. Of kingly character or quality ; proper for 
or suitable to kingship ; ideally like or charac- 
teristio of a king or royalty; royally eminent, 
excellent, or the like: used either litorallyor 
figuratively: as, royal state or magnificence; 
he proved a royal friend; a right royal welcome. 

And the! made the feste of the marlage so rUtU that 
neuer in that loiide was seyn soche. 

jrsrffn(£.E.T.S.),ii. 820. 

A kyng shold roiall obseque haue. 

Rom, i\f Partenay (£. £. T. S.X 1. 1538. 

Hath she forgot already that brave prince, . . . 

Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal f 

Shak., Rich. IIL, L 2. 245. 

As at this day, to the Tartars, Horseflesh is royall fare ; 
to the Arabians, Camels ; to some Americans, So^ientB. 

IHiarehae, Pilgrimage, p. 88. 
Her step was royal, queen-like, and her face 
As beautiful as a saint’s in Paradise. 

Longfellow, Spanish Student^ i. 1. 

4. Large or superior of its kind ; of more than 
ordinary size, excellence, or the like : used as 
a specific qualification, as in royal quarto or 
royal octavo in printing, aroyal antler or stag, 
etc., or as an assertion of superiority for that 
to which it is implied, as in the names of some 
articles of trade.— Ameroement, antler, astrono- 
mer, ImUad^battle, beast, (fitaiiel, cygnet royiL Sec 
the nouns.— Convention of r^ral bnrghs. Bee oonven- 
tfoit.~(k»roner of tho royal boiiseimlarBee 

Dean of the Chaneil ros^Q. aentlonan of tho Chanel 
royaL Bee xoyaL SeeAorti 
end Aoreroytif.— Pux royaL See Peer of the 
tfioodroyaL See swrs.— Prince royal, prlnoeie roy- 
al Bee^nM.prAicMK.— Royal abbey. BeeoM^i, 1. 
-*Royai agate, a mottled variety of ^dlan.— Rq^ 
Ammoia Order. Same as Order qfiaoMla Me CoMoHe 
(^oh se& under orderX— Royal aesent^baife. Seethe 
nouns.— Royal bay. (a) An East Indian bay-tree, Jfo- 
cMItis e<oriBiiii4nia(Latirue Indioa), (5) The my-laurel, 
I«iiri»iioMUA—Rq^ Bengal tiger, see Roy- 
al bistonry, a narrow, curved, probe-pointed bistouiy : so 
oalled because used in an operation on Louis XIV.— Roy- 
al Uue. See Mue and emoR.— Royal boonty, in Eng- 
lud, a fund from which the soverelim grants money to the 
female relatives of oflioen who die of wounds received 
when on duw.— Royal bnri^ oementt, dove. See 
the nernns.— Royal oaabmers, a thin matmalf generally 
made of pure wool, need for garments for women and sum- 
mer garmenta formen.— R^yaldiarler. SeecAorecr, 1. 

• —Royal domain!, same aferown tends (which se& un- 
der ermrox— Royal linn. See Oimimdci.— Royal flsheo. 
8eeivpdjlsA«,raderrrodl.-Royalfll^ 8ee>teM9. 

lettere patent nxMn uie crown.— Rqyai iioniea oater- 
r, mlerva of OMheronia regMia, a large bomtayold 
of beaattfnl dive and orimton odors, whioh iahab- 
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Ita the United Stetoii The larva feeds on the foliage of the 
bleok walnut^ psraiminon, butternut, hickory, and aumac, 



Royal Homed Caterpillar (larva of 

(About half natural slae.) 

and is the largest of ell North American lepldoptoruus 
larvM. The moth Is popularly known as the regal walnoL 
RO^d bOUMhOld, the body r ' 


, I body of persons employed 

about tho oourt or in the personal service of a reigning 
king or queen. In former times the roval household in- 
cluded ul the chief olllcers of state, who were regarded 
as merely the king’s aervanta and often performed me- 
nial duties towardf him ; afterward, only persons who had 
special functions relating to tho royal needs, dignity, or 
prerogatives. In the Briush royal household, as it has ex- 
isted for several oenturiM, the chief otticers are the lord 
steward, lord chamberlain, and master of the horse, who 
are always peers and members of tho govenimont of the 
time. Unoer each of them are many subordinate otfleem, 
among whom tho different bnmehes of their duty arc dis- 
tributro. Independent of them are tliu private secretary 
and the keeper of the privy purse to tho s(»vereigii. miHlern 
additions to the household, with their subordinates. When 


xofslty 

A rspal differs only In having an extra point on eaoh 
hoin. W. W, Greener, The Gun, p. 51C. 

6. In artillery, a small mortar.— 7. That part 
of the beard which grows below the under lip 
and above the point of the chin, especially 
when the beard around it is shaved. This with 
the mustache has long formed the trim of the beard most 
in favor for military men, etc., on the continent of Europe. 
The term royal prevailed until tho second French empire^ 
when the name imperial was given to it, as it was worn by 
Napoleon 111. 

8. A writing-paper of the size 10 X 24 inches; 
also, a printnig-paper of the size 20 X 25 inches. 
A royal rollo has a loaf about 12 X ^ inches; a royal qusrto 
is about 10 X 1*1 inchea; 
inches.— Double royaL 

aL See quodrupls.— The , 

given to the first r^ment of foot in the British army, now 
called tlie Royal iSote (Lothian ReglmentX (5) A name 
sfimetimes given to other regiments In whose title tho 
word royal occurs : as, the King's Royal Rifle Corps; the 
Royal Soots Fusiliers, etc. 

royalet (roi'al-et), M. [< royal + -et. CL roite- 
let] A peti’y king or prince. [Rare.] 

Tlicre were, indeed, at this time two other royalete, as 
oncly kings by his leave. Fuller, Ch. Hist, 11, iv. la 

I^allas and Jove I defend me from being oairied down 
the stream of time among a shoal of royalete, and the 
rootless weeds they are hatched on i 

Landor, Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternlssa. 


aUUlUUUaUIUUaUUlWCIUUiUfWIVUbUCU BUUUITJIIIUtDB. TTJIUU TOyaliSO, ^00 rOyalimC, 

there is a queen consort, the queen’s household is a sepa- royaliSXR (roi'al-izm), H. [s F. royaliame ass 8p. 
rate estebfishment ilniilarly tbough loss claliomtely f»r- realiamo / ' tdi royal + -iam, Cf. regaliyni.] 

Tlio principles or caiiHO c»f royalty ; attaclment 
to a royal government or cause, 
royalist (roi'i^l-ist), n. and a. [as F. royaliate 
= 8p. Pg. realiata a= It. realiata, regaliata; as 
roytil 4 I. w. A supportor of a king or 

of royal govenimont; one who adheres to or 
upholds the cause of a king against its oppo- 
nents or assailants. Bpecifically [cap.1— (a) In 
hid., one of the partlxans of (liarlee 1. and of Charles tl. 
during the civil war and tho ConinionwealHi ; a Cavalier, 
as opiKtsed to a Roundhead. 

Whore Ca'ndlsh fought, the royaliate prevail'd. 

WaUer, Epitaph on Colonel Charles Cavendish. 


ganiie(L On the accession of Queen Victoria the expenses 
of the royal household were permanently fixed at 
per annum.— Royal letter. Bee Royal ma- 

rines. Bee marfns.— Royal merohant. (a) One of those 
merchants of the middle ages who oonibtned mercantile 

f mrsuita with prinoely power, as those i>f Venice who 
outided prinoipalitles in the Archipelago, the Grlinuldi 
of Genoa, or the Medici of Florenoe. (5) A nierchant who 
managed the mercantile affairs of or purveyed fur a sov- 
ereign or state.— Royal mine, in monarchl(‘.al countries, 
a iniiio of gold or silver —all such mines being by prescrip- 
tion the property of the crown. - Royal oak. (a) See oak. 
(b) [Mm.j Another name for the constellation Kobur Ca- 
rolL — Myal palm, palmetto. Bee the nonns.— Royal 
peaoook-Aowor. Sm Potneteno. -Rosral peculiar, 


pr«rof[ative,purplo. Bee tho nouns. - Royal regiment 
ofarttlleiT. Royal road to knowledge, 

a direct ana easHpithod of attaining knowledge : so callod 
because the royaiToads were straighter and better tlian or- 
dinary roads. —Royal Booioty. Bee def. 2. -Royal stan- 
dard. See statwtem. — Royal Stltob, an old operation for 
the cure of inguinal hernia.— Royal tem, touch, water- 
lily, etc. See the nouns. — Royal VieuiUL a name fro- 
quenUv given to Vienna poroefaln.— Royal Worcester 
porodam. Bee potveto^ni.—Tbe royal doors or gates. 
Bee door.KSyn. Royal, Regal, Kingly. Regal is applt 
cable prlnianly to what pertains to a king iu virtue of 
his oflSce, and henoe to what is proper to or suggestive 
of H kiog, and as now frequently us^ is nearly synony- 
mous wito princely, magnificent: as, regal state or pomp ; 
regal power. Royal notes what peiiains to the king as 
ail individual, or is aosociated with tiis person : as, his 
royal highness (implied to a prince of the bhxMl) ; ilie royal 
family ; the revafpreaenoe ; the royal rubes ; a royal salute. 
It does not, like regal, neoessarfly Imply inagniHcence. 
Thus, a rovof resldenoe may not he regal in its clmracter, 
while on the other hand any niagnlflconi mansion belong- 
ing to a suUeot may be fiescrlbcd as regal, though it is 
not royal. The sway of a great Highland chief of old was 
tvpof, hut not royal. H once, in figurative use, royal is ap- 
plied to qualitlei^ motions, or things which are conceived 


(5) In Amcr. hid., an adherent of the British government 
during tho revolutionary period, (c) In French hiat, a sup- 
porter of the BourlKuis as against tlie revolutionaj 7 and 
. subsequent governments. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to Royalists or royal- 
ism; adhering to or supporting a royal govern- 
ment. 

te/T-SSSt , *»»<»«« Anllau.u1«.. .tin .ho« th. room. wh«re 

iesty and suite, in these ex traordiiiaiy ciroumstauoes, hod 
their lodging. Carlyle, French Rev., II. 1. 1. 

Tho haltle of Marston Moor, with the defeat of the Roy. 
olid forties^ . . . was the result. JSneye. BrU., VIII. 847. 

royallze (roi'al-iz), r. ; pret. and pp. royaUsed, 
ppr. royalicing, K F, rttyaliaer; as royal 4 -tee.1 
1 , trana. To make royal ; bring into a royal 
state or relation. 

Royalixing Homy's Allilou 
With presence of your prinoely mightiness. 

Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
To royaliae his blood I split my own. 

Shak,, Rioh. III., i. 8. 126. 

n. intrana. To exercise kingly power; bear 
royal sway. [Rare.] 

Enen He (roy Son) iimst bo both Inst and Wise, 

If long he look to Rule and Royaliae, 

Sylveater, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, li.. The Magnificence. 

Also spelled royaliae. 

royally (rol'al-i), adv, [< ME. ^roially, rially, 
noUy, redHirhi ; < royal 4 -/y 2 .] in a royal or 
kingly manner; like a king; as becomes a 
king. 

In Ensample of this Clte^ sothely to telle, 

Rome on a Riuer rially was set 

Deatruclion of Troy (E. E. T. B.X 1. 161(^ 

. Did 1 not tell thee 

He was only given to tho book, and for that 
How royally he pays? 

Fletcher, Bpanlslt (Curate, II. 4. 

rc^almast (roi'ftl-mAst), n. The highest part 
01 a f uU-rigged ship’s mast, the fourth from the 
deck, above and now generally in one piece 
with the topgallantmast, for caning the saO 
called the royal. Bee cut under Aip, 
royalty (roi'al-ti), n.; pi. royalties (-tiz). [< 
ME. ^roialte, realtce, rcalte, reaute, rialie, < OF. 
roialte, royaulte, royaute, reialtc, F. royauU a 
It. ream, < MIj. regalita(U)a, < L. regalia, royal, 
regal: see royeU, regaP, Cf. regaUty, realtjfl, 
doublets of royalty,'] 1. The state or condi- 
tion of being royal ; royal rank or extraction ; 
existence as or derivation from a king or a 
royal personage. 

Betting aside his high blood’s royaltu. 

And let him bo no kinsman to my li^e, 

I do defy him. Shak., Rich. IL, L 1. 68. 

3. Royal personality; concretely, a royal per- 
sonage, or member of a royal family; eoilee«8 


make an impression of the highest giundeiir, stateliness, 
ascendancy, or the like : as^ a re^ bearing, regal mmiifi- 
oenoe, regal commands, eto. Kingly seems to bo inter- 
mediate. It signifies litenilly like a king, hence proper 
to or befitting a king, and in its more general use resem- 
bling or suggestive of a king. Like royal, it has reference 
to personal qualities : as, a kin^y liearlng, presence, dispo- 
sition, and the like ; while, like regal. It is not restricted to 
the monarch or members of bis house. 8. Imperial, au- 
gust majestic, superb, splendid, magnificent, illustrious. 

n. n. If. A royal person; a member of a 
royal family; a king or prince. 

And also wythont the forsayde eyte metyiig vs our mo- 
dor cure wyff our cbyldren or cure oyrs or other reyala to 
the same qyte oomyng, etc. 

Charier ef London, In Arnold’s Chronicle, p. 36. 
He araiet for that RiaU, all of Riche stones, 

A faire toombe <& a f resshe, all of fre niarbUl. 

Dsieruetum of Troy (£. £. T. B.), L 7169. 

3t. A gold coin formerly current iu England : 
same as ryal. 

The prleate, purposjmg to gratifle the dei^, and with 
dewe prahw to oommende his Uberalitie, saleth ; surely he 
was a goods manne, a vorteous man, yea, he was a noble 

K ntleman. 1 thinse if It hadde been his happe to have 
d a roteff, he had called him a roiall gentleman to. 

Wilaon, Rule of Reason. 

Rokda of Bpaine are currant mony there. 

HaHuyVa Voyagea, 11, 177. 

They are incompetent witnesses, his own creatnres. 
And will swear any thing for half a royal. 

FUteher, Spanish Curate, ill. 3. 

8. Naut., a small square sail, usually the high- 
est on a ship, carried on the royalmast only in 
a light breeze. — 4. One of the tines of a st^s 
aimers; an antler royal, or royal antler, 
anUer, 8.-6. A stag which has the antler royal. 



rofftltj 

tivoly, an aggregate or aseemblage of royal per- 
sons: aS) royalty absented itself; discrowned 
royalties. 

At a branch and tnemlwr of this royalty, . . . 

We do salute you, Duke of Buncundy. 

Shak., lien. V., v. 1. 6. 

3. Royal authority; sovereign state; kingly 
rule or majesty ; kiuf^hip, eitln'ras an attribute 
or as A principle. 

Now, hoar our Kriglish king ; 

For thus his rffjfolty doth speak In me. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 129. 

Eiwland, notwithstanding the advantages of politic 
roya^, hod fallen Into iroulde. 

Stubtw, C.^uiiHt. Hist., • 805. 

4, The character of being kingly, or proper to 
a king; royal cjiialily. literally or figuratively; 
kingliness. 

In hls royalfy of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear'd. 

Shak,, Macbetli, iii. 1. 60. 

There is no true royalty but in the rule of our own 
spirits. Vhannityj, Ferfect Life, p. 114. 

6, That whicli pertains or is proper to a king 
or sovereign; a sovereign right or attribute; 
regal drmiihion or prerogative; a manifestation 
or an emblem of kingship. 

You were crown’d before, 

And that high royalty was ne’er pluck'd off. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 5. 

Wherefore do I [Baiatil assume 
These royalHes and not refuse to reign? 

MUton, y. L., IL 451. 

0. A royal domain ; a manor or possossion be- 
longing to the crown. 

The titles of the several royaltUM which thus came to 
an end [wheii Cyprus was cunquered by the Turks] were 
oiaimod, as titles easily may be claimed, by other competh 
tors. Stubbt, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 204. 

7. A royal due or perquisite; espeoiallv, a 
sei^iiorago duo to a king from a manor of wuioh 
lu^ IS loni ; a tax paid to the crown, or to a supe- 
rior as representing the (?rowii, as on the pro- 
duce of a royal mine. 

For to my Muse, if not to me, 

I'm sure all game is free ; 

Heaven, earth, all are but parts of her great myaltu. 

Bandolph, Ode to Master Anthony Htaffonl. 

With the property (on estate In Denbighshire! were In- 
separably connected extensive ntyaUiea. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., xxi. 

Hence — 8. (a) A oomponsatioii paid to one who 
holds a patent for the use of the patent, or for 
the right to aid under it, generally a1< a certain 
rate for each article manufactured, (h) A pro- 
portional payment made on sales, as to an au- 
thor or an inventor for each copy of a work or 
for each article sold. — 9. In Scotland, the area 
occupied by a royal burgh, or (in the plural) the 
bounds of a royal burgh.— Rnaig ns of royalty, ^ee 

Teffal9'i, 

royal-yard (roi'al-yilrd), n. J^atiL, the yard of 
the royal mast, on whicli tho royal is set. 
Boyena (roi'e-njl), n, [NJi. (Linnepiis, 175.3), 
named after Adrian van lioycn, a Dutch bot- 
anist of the 18th century.] A genus of gamo- 
pelaloiiB trees and shrubs of the order Mhmia^ 
ceiP, tho ebony family, it Is charactorixed by flow- 
ers which are commonly bisexual (tlie family being chiefly 
dlmolous), with a broad urn like or bell-shaped flve-lobod 
calyx eniurging under the fruit, flve contorted and ro- 
flexed corotta lobes, stamens eoinmonly ten and in one 
row, anthers and ovary usually hirsute, stylos two to five, 
and the ovary -cells twice as many ana oiie-oviUed. The 
13 species are natives of southorii Africa in and beyond tlie 
tropics. They bear small leaves which are nearly or quite 
sessile, and axillary solitary or clustered urn-shaped flow- 
ers, followed by a coriaceous roundish or flve-angled fruit. 
The wood of B. pievdeheauM and other snecies resembles 
otmny, but the frees are small. It. luciaa, known as Af- 
rican nwwdrop, or African bladdcr ntU, Is a pretty green- 
house species with white flowers and shining leaves. 
Toyleti V. t. An obsolete form of roiV^, 

TOynet. n, Seo roin, 

TOyniUlt, O, Uee roinish, 

ToynoUBtf o* See roinom, 
royster, roysterei^ etc., n. See roister, etc. 
Boyflton crow. [Formerly also Boiston crotv,'] 
The gray crow', Corvus eornix, 

Corneille emmanteUe, the BoieUm Craw, or Winter Crow, 
whoso back and belly are of an ashie colour. Cat(prave, 

r 03 rtelett| An obsolete form of roitelet, 
roytiaht (roi'tislOy a. rperhaps for *riotish or 
rouHsh,'} Wild ; irregular. 

No Weed presum'd to show its roytieh face. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, vL 14a 

rozell^n. See roseUe, 

B. 8. V. P. An abbreviation of the French 
phrase R6pondes vous plait (* answer, if you 

S lease’), appended to a note of invitation or 
le like. 
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Bt. Hon* An abhreviAtion of the title Ri^hi 
Honorable, 

Bt. Bey. An abbreviation of the title Bight 
Reverend, 

Bn. The chemical symbol of ruthenium, 
ruana (rb-an'|), n. A variety of viol used in 
India. 

mb (rub), V , ; pret. and pp. rubbed, ppr. rubbina, 
[< ME. rubben; origin uncertain ; of. Dan. rubhe 
(< E. f); Gael, rub, rub, Ir. Gael, rubadh, a rub- 
bing, Ir. rahoir, Gael . rubair, a rubber, W. rhwbio, 
rub, rhwb, a ruo. The Celtic forms may bo origi- 
nal.] I, irans, 1. To apply pressure with mo- 
tion to the surface of; apply friction to by chaf- 
ing or fretting with something else : as, to rub 
the face with a towel; to rub one hand with the 
other. 

Bone this doctour, 

As rody as a rose, rubbed his chekes, 

Coughed and carped. Pient Plowman (B), xlll. 99. 

Ills disciples plucked the ears of com, and did eat, rub- 
bing them In their handa Luke vL 1. 

2. To smooth, polish, clean, or coat by means 
of friction or motional applications: as, to rub 
brasBes or silver; to rub a loor; to rub furniture. 

Oo, sir, rub your chain with cruma 

Shak., T. N., IL 8. 128. 

Let but these fits and flashes pass, she will shew to you 
As Jewels rubb'd from dust, or gold new burnish'd. 

i*2eh!krr,Wildg<xjse Chase, iv. 1. 

As bees ... on the smoothed plank, 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel. 

New rute'd with balm, expatiaUi, and confer 
Their sUte aflaira MUton, V. L., i. 774. 

3. To treat, act upon, or remove by frictional 
pressure; act with or upon by friction: with 
oiU^ off, in, etc.: as, to rub out marks^ spots, or 
stains; to rub off mvst*, to rubm a liniment; to 
rub up an ointment in a mortar. 

In such oases, the painter's deep conception of his sub- 
ject's inward traits ... is seen after the superficial col- 
oring has been rubbed off by time. 

Uauihmie, Heveu Gables, Iv. 

4. To take an impression of by friction ; ap- 
ply frictional pressure to, as an engraved or 
sculptured figure or inscription, for the pur- 
pose of copying. See rubbing, 2. 

I believe that . . . nearly all of them Imonumental 
braaoes in England] have been rutbed, so that if, by any 
untoward chance, the originals should perish, a memorial 
of them wUl still remain. R. and Q., 6th ser., X 20. 

6. Figuratively, to affect in any way as if by 
frictional contact or pressure; furbish; fret: 
as, to rub (usually ruo up) one’s memory; to 
rub one the wrong way. See phrases below. 

1'is the duke's pleasure. 

Whose disposition, all the world well mows, 

WUl not be rvbb'd nor stopp'd. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 16L 

0. To cause to move over another body with 
friction : as, to rub one’s band over a mirror. — 
Rubbed tints, in ehromolUhography, tints produced on 
the stone by rubbing freely niwn it colore«l inks formed 
into blocks or masses. The Ink is distributed, tho sn- 
perfluous part removed, or in parts softened down as 
required, by means of a cloth or stump. Where more 
force or detoU Is required, inks in crayon form are used. 
— Rubbed work, in buUding, work in stone or Ivick 
smoothed by rubbing witli gritstone aided by sand and 
water.— To rub a tnlM in, to make a disagreeable thing 
still more disagreeable ^ repeating it or emphasising it. 
[C'Olloq.l— To rub down, (a) I’o rub from top to bot- 
tom, from head to foot, or all over, for any purpoae : as, to 
rub down a horse after a hard run. 

Opportunities for petty thefts occur . . . which neces- 
sitate the large body of dock police, with the onstom of 
rubbing down each labourer (for the detection of stolen 
artiolesj as he passes the dock gates. 

Nineteenth CnUury, XXH. 487. 
(b) To reduce or bring to smaUer dimensions by friction ; 
smooth or render less prominent by rubbing. 

We fti6 each other's angles down. 

Tennyton, In Memoriam, Ixxxix. 
To rub OlbOWI. Bee efteie.— To rub off, to clean or 
clear off, or get rid of, by or os If by robbing : aajx> rub 
off dust ; to rub off one's rusticity. Bee def. 8.— TO rub 
out. (a) To erase or remove by robbing : as, to ru6 otd 
figures on a slate. (6) To spread by robbing ; diffuse over 
a surface with a rubbing instrument : as, to rti6 oui palnt 
—To rub the hair (or fbr) tbo wrong way, to exoite 
or irritate by petty exposition or biokering or by an in- 
opportune or indiscreet remark: in aUusion to the effect 
produced on a oat by snob a robbing of its hair. Bome- 
tlmes, by contraction, to rub the wrong way (with or with- 
out a person as object). 

It Is no unusual drawback to married life, this same 
knack of rubbing the hair the wrong way: and I think It 
helps to bring a very large proportion of oases into the 
** Court of ProbatA&c.'* 

Whyte MelviOe, White Rose, I. xxv. 

"Yonr ladyship is kind to forewarn me," said Philip^ 
who was always rubbed the wrong way by Lady Flandera. 

J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 29L 
To rub up. (a) To bnroiah: furbish, polislL or olean 
by robbing. (6) To blend or otberwlae prepare by tritura- 
tion : aa to rob lip an ointment, (e) To awaken or excite 
by effort; rouse ; freshen : as, to rob the memory. 


totadab 

But, David, has Mr. De-lagrsoe been hsrst X auast rid 
up my balanoing, and ohastag^iuDd boring. 

kbfr<dnn,lnm Rivals, UL^ 

XL intrans, 1. To move or aot with friotion; 
exert frictional pressure in moving: as, to rao 
against or along something. 

This last allusion gall’d the Panther more. 
Because indeed it rubb'd npon the sore. 

Rryden, Hind and Panther, UL 182. 

2. Figuratively, to proceed with friction or col- 
lision ; do anytmng with more or less effort or 
difficulty: commonly with on, along, through, 
etc. 

We had near^ oonsumed all my piatolCA and now Just 
rubbed on from hand to mouth. 

Franklin, Autobiog., p. 78. 

People now seem to think that they will rub on a little 
longer. Walpole, Letters, II. 281. 

They rubb'd through yesterday 
In their hereditary way,. 

And they will rub through. If they can, 
To-morrow on the self-sfune plan. 

M. Arnold, Resignation. 

Most of us learn to be content if we can rub along easily 
with our life-partners. 

B. T, Cooke, Bomebody’s Neighbors, p. 108. 

3. In the old game of bowls, to touch or graze 
the jack or another .ball with tho bowl or pmyed 
ball. 

Cost, Challenge her to bowl. 

BoyeL I fear too much rubbing. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. L 141. 

rub (Pub), w. [< rub, v.; cf. W. rhuib, a rub.] 

1. An aot or the action of rubbing; an appli- 

cation or occurrence of frictional contact : as, 
to take a rub with a towel ; to give something a 
iKb. , 

The surgeon had been sitting with hls face turned to- 
’ wards'the fire^ giving the palms of hls hands a warm and 
a rob alternately. JXekene, Oliver Twist, L 

Tho bolsters between tho cheeks, to take tho rob of the 
cable, ThearU, Naval Arch., 1 282. 

The relief Is to be onely water, the rub lot raoe-horses] 
but half an hour, and then tlie Jndge is to bid them mount. 

Quoted in N, and Q., 7th ser., VI. 421. 

2. A metaphorical rubbing or chafing; an ir- 
ritating or disturbing aot or expression ; inter- 
ference ; affront ; sarcasm, gibe, or the like. 

Bristol can literary robs despise ; 

Youll wonder whence the wisdom may proceed ; 

*Tls donbtful if her aldeimen can read. 

Chatterton, Kew Gardens. 

I had the management of the paper ; and I made bold 
to give oor rulers some rubs In it 

Franklin, Antoblog., p. 81. 

3. That which opiK>ses or checks, as if from 
friction; any chafing or disturbing circum- 
stance or predicament: an impediment, em- 
barrassment, or st umbling-block; a pinen. 

To dlA to sleep ; 

To sleep : percliance to dream : ay, ihtwo 's the rub. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 66. 

Perceiuing that their power and authoritie would be a 
perillous rub in his way. Purehae, nigrimage, p. 248. 

I have no crosse, no rub to stop my sute. 

M anion, What you Will, L I. 

They are well inclined to many, but one rob or other li 
ever in the way. Burtm, Anat of MoL, p. 666. 

Upon the death of a prince among ns, the administra- 
tion goes on without any rob or iiiterroptlon. 

Swift, Sentiments of Ch. of Eng. Man, il. 

We sometimes had those little robs which Provldenoa 
sends to enhance the value of its favours. 

GoIdsmftA,yioar, L 

4t. An unevenness of surface or character; a 
roughness or inequality; an imperfection; a 
fiaw ; a fault. 

To leave no robs nor botches in the work. 

Shak,, Macbeth, Iii 1. 184. 

A gentleman, excepting some few rube , . . . 

Frmughted as deep wltn noble and brave parts . . . 

As any he alive. FUioher, Wit without Money, L 2. 

6t. Inequality of the ground in a bowling* 
green. 

A rub to an overthrown bowl proves a help by hinder- 
ing it FulUr, Holy Btat^ L 11. 

0. \n card-playing, same as rubbet',^, [GoUoq.] 

**Cnnyonoiie?' Inquired the old lady. '*IcaiL"re]died 
Mr. Plokwlok. ** Double, single, and the rub." 

Diekene, Piokwlri:, vL 
7. A rubstono. [Prov. Eng.]«> Rub of the grout, 
In poDi something that happens to a bal) in motion, such 
as its being deflected or stopped 1^ any agenoy outside 
the match, or by the fore-catldie. in the ease at sttoh a 
rob the ball must be played from where It lies. 

rnbadiib, rub-irdub (rub' 9 .-dub)| n. [Imitative 
of the sound of the drum ; cf . rataplan, etc.] 
The sound of a drum when beaten ; a drum- 
ming Bound ; hence, any disturbing clatter. 

The drum advanced, beating no measured martial tuns, 
but a kind ol rub-a-dub.<ZuMlke that with which the lire- 
drum startles the slambering artisans of a Bootdh burkli. 

Soon, Wavsrley, zmv. 



nttadub 

Ko dnitt-haid, Iq ^ longait daj'i mnoh, wm em 
move Inoeewntly batten end emlUen then imbUo aenU- 
ment in ibe Korth hta been, eroty month, end dty, tnd 
boor, by the din. tud roll, tnd of Abolition 

writcn tnd Abolition lectnrera. 

/>. WMar, Speech. Sentte, July 17, 1860. 

nibaxbt, n. An obsolete spelling of rhubarb, 
niba4Mie (rd-bas0» [< rubaoe, rubasaot also 
dim. ruhacelle, oolorea quartz, < L. rubeuSt red, 
reddish : see ruby, redKI A lapidaries’ name 
for a beautiful variety of rook-crystal, limpid 
or slightly amethystine, speckled in the inte- 
rior with minute spangles of specular iron, 
which reflect a bright red color. The beet rabtaae 
oomee from Brtxil. An trtifloial kind le mtde by betting 
rook-ciyiUl red-hot, tnd then plunging It into t coloring 
liquid. The crystal necomea full of craoka, which tlie col- 
oring matter entera. Also called Anoana ruby tnd M<mt 
JBUanc ruby, 

rnbato (i^ba'to), a. [< it. rubatOy lit. ‘ stolen * 
(time), pp. of rubare, steal, rob; see rofti.] In 
tnusiCf in modifled or distorted rhythm : espe- 
cially used of the arbitrary lengthening of cer- 
tain notes in a measure and the corresponding 
shortening of others, for the purpose of bring- 
ing some tone or chord into decided pronU- 
nenoe without altering the total duration of 
the measure. 

rnbbage (rub'aj), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of rubbish, 

rubbee (rub'e), n. Same as rabi^, 
rubber (rub'6r), n. and a, [< rub + -cri. Cf. 
Ir. raboir, Gael, rnbafr, a rubber.] I. n. 1. A 
person who rubsj or who practises rubbing of 
any kind as a business, as one employed in rub- 
bing or polisliiiig stone, one who attends and 
rubs down koraes (us those used for racing), 
one who practises massage, etc. 

The Btrlko of the stone-workeni . . . began . . . when 
the rubben and mill men made a demand. 

New York Semi-weekly Tr&mne, Sept 28, 1888. 

All the groat trotters have had grooms, or rubbere, aa 
they are technically called. The Atlantic, LXIll. 701. 

2. An instrument, substance, or stuff used for 
rubbing, or cleaning or polishing by friction. 
Speolflcally — (a) A towel or piece of cloth fur rubbing the 
body aftei' bathing, rubbing down horses, cleaning or pol- 
lihing household articles, etc. 

Ilie retiring bower, 

So fumishd as might f<irce the Persian’s envy. 

The silver bathing-tuh, the cambric rubbere, 

I’he embroider'd quilt. Maeeinyer, tiuardlaii, ii. 5. 

Clean vour plate, wipe your knives, and rub the dirty 
tables with the napkins and tablecloths used that day; 
for . . . it will save you wearing out the ouarso rubbere. 
Swift, Advice to Servants (Butler). 
(6) A piece of caoutchouc used to erase pencil-marks from 
paper, etc. From this, the first use to which caoutchouc 
waa put It came to be called rubber, or India rubber 
(now india-rubber). See def. 8. (c) A brush consisting of 
wool, felt, chatnois-skln, or other substance fastened to a 
back, used for erasing chalk from a blackboard or slate, 
(d) In etone-work: (1) An implement used in grinding or 
polishing. In the moldings of stone, an iron rubber 
mounted on a W(H>deii stock is employed for tlllots, beads, 
and astragals. These rubbers- have convex or concave 
faces, according to the required contour of the work. A 
■tone or wooden block covered with thick felt Is used for 
polishing stone and marble. B. H. Knight, (2) An im- 
plement for polishing marble^ consisting of amass of rags 
oompressed by sorows In an iron frame, (e) A tool for 
rubbing or flattening down the seams of a Sail in sail-mak- 
ing. (/) The cushion of an electric machine, by friction 
against which the plate becomes chaiged with one kind of 
dootriclty and the rubber with the opposite kind. The 
rubber is made of horsehair, and covered with leather 
overlaid with a metallic preparation, sometimea consiat- 
Ing of the bisulphld of tin, or an amalgam, usually of 


A aevice lor applying French poiiah to rurnltura etc. It 
oonslsts of a ■mall ball of wadding covered with a linen 
rag. This Is saturated with the varnish, and then covered 
with another rag moistened with oil. The varnish ooses 
gradually through the outside rag aa the rubber is passed 
overthe work with a uniform circular motion. (J) A grind- 
ing or abrading agent, as emery-cloUi or glass-paper for 
surfacing plates. (Jh The part of a wagon-look which 
preaaea against the wheels. 

8. India-rubber; caoutchouc. See def. 2 (ft), 
and india-rubber, — 4. Something made partly 
or wholly of india-rubber or caoutchouc, (a) 
An overshoe : usually In the pluraL [XT. &] (ft) A tire for 
thewheelof abicyole. 

5. An inequality of the ground in a bowling- 
green; a rub: nonce, obotruotion; difficulty; 
unpleasant collision in the business of life. 

A man who playi at bowls . . . rouit expect to meet 
with rubbere, Thackeray, VlriHnhuii^ xxix. 

6. pi. In the game of bowls, a contact or col- 
lision of two bowls. Hallimll,^7. A limited 
series of games, usuall^f three, as at whist, in 
which the contest is decided by tlie winning of 
the greater number of games; also, the deci- 
sive game in such a series. 

It is the trade of man, and ov'ry sinner 
Has play'd hia ntftfteri; every soul '• a winner. 

Quorfea BmUema L 10. 
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Bnwillaa or OMura rnblMr. see fmfia-mftfter.— Sard 
raWMr^nardened Indla-mbb^of which solid artlolee are 
made. Bee .eftmide and mtlean^.—Para mbbar. See 
ffMtta-mftbfr.— Whitt mbhtr, a preparation of hard rub- 
ber colored by mixture of a white pi^ont. See artificial 
ieory, under iwry, 

U« a. Made of caoutchouc or india-rubber; 
having caoutchouc as the principal component. 

The feet and lega aa high up aa the hips [were] liioaaod 
in niftfter boota. . . . Rubber coate completed the outfit 
New York Tribune, Feb. 2, 1880. 

Bnbbtr otmtnt. see cement— Bubber cloth, (a) a 
fabric ooat^ with oaoutohouc. (ft) Caontchoun in sheets. 
—Bnbbtr ■ thin sheet of flexible camitchouc, used 

by dentlsta to keep a tooth free from aaliva while ii Is be- 
ing fined.— Bnbbtr mold, in dentietry, a vulcanite mold 
In which i^tei for artifloial dentures are shaped. E. U. 

Bubber mop* mopa.— Rubber mount- 

ini, In eaddlery, hameas-mounting in which the metal is 
covered with viUoanised india-rubber in Imitation of lea- 
ther-oovered work. JV. H. Bubber stamp, an 

inatrumont for atamplng by hand with ink, having werds 
or figures east in slightly flexible vulcanised rubber.— 
BnbDtr tgrpt, a separate type cast in rubber, usually 
mounted on a metal body for use in stamping. 

rnbber-flie (rub'6r-fil), n, A heavy file of 
square, triangular, or half-round Kection, used 
for the coarsest work. 

rubbtr-gage (rub'ftr-g&j), n. A device for mea- 
suring the amount of india-rubber needed to 
make a given article, it is a vosm)! in which a model 
of the article la atibmerged In water to ascertain Its dls- 
plaoement, which is measured by on index or read olf on 
aaoala 

rubbarldo (rub'6r-id), w. [< raftftcr + A 
trade-name for an imitation of vulcanized rub- 
ber. The principal ingredieii t in this imitation 
is said to be shellao. 

mbberite (rub'6r-it), n. [< rubber + A 

trade-name for an imitation of vulcanite or vul- 
canized rubber. 

rubber-knife (rub'ftr-nif), n. Same as rublwr- 
saw, 

rubber-mold (rub'ftr-mold), n, a flask or fonn 
for shaping plastic rubber, 
rubberoid (rub'6r-oid), n. A trade-nuine for an 
imitation of hard rubber, 
rubbers (ruVArz), It. [PI. of ruftftcr.] 1. A 
disease in sheep oharaotf rized by bent and itcli- 
ing. Also called scaft, shab, or ray, — 2. Same 
as rubber^ 4 (a), 

rubber-saw (rub'ftr-sk), n. An incongnious 
name for a cireular rotary knife used for cut- 
ting caoutchouc* in use it is rotated at high speed, 
and is keptoonstontly wetbya Jetorspray of water. Also 
called rubber-knife, 

rubber-tree (rub'6r-tr€), n. Same as india-rub- 
ber tree (which see, under india-rubber). 
rubber-Vlne (rub'ftr-vlii), n. Same us india- 
rubber vine (which see, under india-rubber), 
rubbidge (rub'ij), n. An obsolete, dialectal, or 
vulgar form of rubbish, 

rubbing (rub'ing), n, [< MK. rublnjnae; verbal 
n. of ruft, V.] 1, An application of rri<rtion by 

any means : a frictional movement, as of the 
hand over ihe surface of the body for remedial 
purposes. 

There la, however, the soar of an old injury. . . . This 
is not to be roacheu by our rubbinife, frictions, and elec- 
tricity. Lancet, No. 8486, p. 888. 

He was hardened aufllciently for a Northern winter by 
trunk and spine ruJbbinge twice a day. 

8ci. Amer., N. 8., lAl. 286. 

2. A copy of on inscribed, engraved, or sculp- 
tured surface procured by rubbing superim- 
posed paper with something, as heel-ball or 
plumbago, that roproduc«*s the outlines and sa- 
liences on its exposed side. Compare squeeze, n. 

The walls at the head of the staircase ... are now oc- 
cupied by a fine aeiiee of rubbinge of foreign braises and 
incised slabs. Athemeum, No. 8244, p. 802. 

The drawing ii a copy of a nibbing, and is therefore 
correct Amer, AnUq., IX. 860. 

rubbhig-batten (rub'ing-bat^n), n. Same as 
rubbing-panch, See paneh, 
rubbiug-ued (rub^ng-bed), n. In marble-work- 
ing, ODenoh with a stone or marble, surface, 
on which a slab of marble is placed to be sub- 
divided by a grub-saw. 

rubbiug-blOCk (rub'ing-blok), n. In marble- 
polismtig: (a) A block of sandstone with which 
the preliminary ojieration of smoothing is done 
by hand, (ft) A marble-polisher, marble-rub- 
ber, or marble-scourer. 

rubbing-machlno (mb^iug-m^-slidn^), n, in 
linen-Sleaehing, a machine in which the cloth 
is subjected to friction between the corrugated 
surfaces of two planks, of which the upper is 
moved back and forth over the lower py a 
crank-shaft. 

rubbing-panch (nib' ing-pAnch), n. Naui, See 
panch. . 
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rubbing-post (rub'ing-post), n, A post of 
wood or stone set up for cattle to rub them- 
selves against. 

These Klatvaena are numerous, but they have been 
generally deprived of their long covering slonee, which 
have hMii con verted to rubbing-poete(sM they arc termed in 
the west of England) for the cattle. 

Arehmlogia, XXII. 434. 

mbbing-stono (rub'in^-ston), u. In building, 
a gritstone for polishing or erasing the tool- 
marks on a stone, or on wnieh bricks for gaged 
work, after they have been rough-shaped by 
the ax, are rubbed smooth. 

rubbish (rub'isb), n, [Formerly or dial, also 
rubbidge, rubbage; early mod. E. rubyes, also 
rubbrysske. robrisshe (with intrusive r, proo. due 
to confusion with similar forms of rubric); 
< ME. *robous, robows, robeux (ML. rubbosa), < 
OF. robousy robouse, ^robeux, rubbish, pi. of *ro- 
bcl (> E. rubble), dim. of robe, robbe, rubbish, 
trash, ss Olt. roba, robba. It. roba, rubbish, 
trash, lit. * spoil’ (> robaceia, old goods, trifles, 
trash, rubbish, robiccia, trifles, rubbish): see 
robe, rofti, rubble. Not connected with rgft,] 

1. Waste, broken, or worn-out material; use- 
less fragments or remains collectively, espe- 
cially of stone ; refuse in general. 

will they revive the stonea out of the heaps of the riift- 
ftAA which are burned? Neh. Iv. 2. 

The reprobate ... are but the rubbUh wherewith the 
veaaela of honour are scoured. 

Rev. T. Adame, Worici^ II. 882. 

The earth ia raised up very much alM>ut this gate, and 
all over the south end of the Island, probably by the ruth 
bieh of a town of the middle ages. 

Pocflcke, Description of the East, 1. 118. 

2. Any useless or worthless stuff ; that which 
serves no good purpose, or is fit only to be 
thrown away j trash ; trumpery ; litter ; used 
of both material and immaterial things. 

What trash Is Borne, 

What ruftftiMA and what offal, when It serves 

For the base matter to Illuminate 

Bo vile a thing aa Gwaar ! Shak., 3. C., 1. 8. 108. 

Such oonoolta as these seem somewhat too fine among 
this rubbage, though I do not pnMltioe them In sport. . 

Sir it. Wotton, Rellquin, p. 12. 

There was enough of splendid rubbieh In his life to 
cover up and paralyse a more active and subtile conaolenoe 
than the judge was ever troubled with. 

liauihome, Seven Gables, xv. 

. That not one life shall bo destroy’d, 

Or cast as rubbieh to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 

Tennymvn, In Memorlam, liv. 

mbbisll-heap (rnb'ish-hop), n, A pile of rub- 
bish; a mass of worthless or rejected material. 

The Idol of to-day is often destltied to And Its place in 
the rubbieh-heap of tlie future. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 781. 

He yet found nodifflcultv tu holding that the fragments 
of pottery accumulated In that great rubbieh-heap in 
Borne, the Monto I'oataoolo, wore works of nature, not of 
hnman art^ Quarterly Rev,, CXLV. 116. 

rubbiBhlng (rub'ish-ing), a, [< rubbish + -f wp2.] 
Rubbishy; trashy; worthless; paltry. 

This is the hend, is it, ... of niy taking notice of that 
mbbiehing creature, and demeaning myself to patronise 
her? Dickene, Nicholas Niokieby, xlil. 

Listen to the ringing this or that — sometimea a rub- 
bieking proclamation, etc. 

The Nation, fkst 24, 1872, p. 267. 

rubbiidl-pillley (mb'isb-pfil^i), n, A simple 
form of tackle-block used with a rope in hoist- 
ing materials from a foundation or excavation; 
a gin-block. E. H, Knight. 

niDbishy (rub'ish-i), a, [< rubbish + -«L] 
Worthless; trashy; paltry; full of rubbish; 
containing rubbish. 

Borne dlaappoliits me much ; . . . 

Rubbiehu aeema the word that most exactly would suit it 
All the foolisli destructions, and all the sillier sayings. 

All tlie incongruous things of past in('4)mpatible ages, 
Beem to be trcasure<l up here to make fools of present 
and future. Clough, Amours dc Voyage, 1. 1. 

On one side is a rubbiehg church that has on the balus- 
trade of the stops four plaster figures out off at the waist 
and planted on posts. 

C. I). Warner, Boundabout Journey, p. 112. 

rabble (mb'l), ». [Early mod. E. rubble, rub- 
bell; < ME. *roftc/, < OF. **robel, in pi. ^robeux, 
dim. of robe, robbe, rubbish, trash, ss Olt. roba, 
robba, It. roba, trash: see rubbish.'^ 1. Rough 
stones of irregular shapes and sizes, broken 
from larger masses either naturally or artifi- 
cially, as by geological action, in quarrying, 
or in stone-cutting or blasting. Bubble ia used 
In nmaonry both for rough, uncouraed work and for filling 
In between outer courses of squared stone. Bee rubble- 
work. 

Cary away rubbeU or brokele of olde decayed houses. . 

Hum, ml 
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The RUb-Moll it the <11elntegntted portion of the rook be- 
low. and this often forrot a “brath, a tomi applied to the 
rubble formed on the llmeatoiieB, etiNteiuIly in the IMUitic 
itrata. Woodufard, Geol. of KriK. and VV alet (:!d ed. X P* 61* 

2. Masoury of rubble; rubble-work. — 8 . By 
exteiiHion, any aolid siibKtaTice in irregularly 
broken pieces, (a) A matt or aftftreRation of irregular 
pieoet of ice broken on by tlie action ot heavy floet^ at in 
the arctic teat. 

By dint of eitraordiiiary cxerlltmt tlie tledge waa got 
through the rubble to a iialujot:ryBHc Hoe. but the rough 
work iieceMitated the reltHliing of ttic Iniat on the aledge. 

A, M'. Greclff, Arctic 8orvio<^ p. SWO. 
(6) The whole of the bran of wheat before it it Horted into 
pfd laid, bran, etc. [i*rov. Bug.]— Random XUbUe. 8eo 
rubMtf-twrilr.— Rubble drain, seedram.- Sneokedrub- 
ble. maaonry laid up with nmgh or Irregular atonei^ but 
to dtted at to pretorve a tiroiig bond. 8ee rubble-warkf 
tneekinff. 

rnbble-ice (mb'l-iH), w . Fragmentary ice ; rub- 
ble. Siu* rttbhh'f 

Btopned by dente ndMe-ur, which extended at far touth 
OB could he teen. 

Schley and Sciey, Retcue of Greely, p. 216. 

rubble-stone ( m b ' l -Htbn ),n, Same as rn hhlr^ 1 . 
rubble-walling (rub'1-wfl.^liiig), n. Same as 
ruhhlv-work. 

mbble-work (rub'l-wfTk), n. Masonwork built 
of riibble-Htonc. Rubble wallt are either courted or 
unconrtod : In Uiu fonnor the ttonet are roughly dretted 
and laid in coitrHes, hut without regard to equality in the 
height of tlie eoiirtes ; in the latter (calliMl random rubble) 
the tioiioB are ntud as they occur, the interaticet between 
them being illled in witli Binuller plccea, or with mortar or 
clay, etc. 

rubbly (mb'li), a. [< rubble + -yl.] Abound- 
ing in small irregular stones; containing or 
cotiHistirig of rabble. 

The rubbly lavoB of the iNiHal BetieB. 

Jktrivin, Ueol, ObBorvationa, 1. 87. 

Bubee (rd'bo-d), n, pL [NL. (Bontliam and 
Hooker, 18(irij,< Uuhm + A tribe of rosa- 

ceous plantN, consisting of the genus Jiuhu/t 
(which see for characters). 

Bnbecnla (rO-bok'u-lji), n. [NL., dim., < L. rw- 
ftcrc, bo rod: see rwfty.] A name of tho gouiis 
of birds of whi(di Erythucus rubecula, tlio Eu- 
ropean robin-rodbroast, is tho typical species: 
same as Eryihaeu^, lirehmy 1828. 
rubedinous (rO-bed'i-uus), a, [< 1 j. rnbeiio (rfe* 
bedin-), reduoss (< rnbarCf be rod), + -ouy: see 
rahy,m/l.] lieddisli. 

mbeoity (r(l-bod ' i-ti), n, [irreg. L. rubvtloy red- 
ness (see rubcdhwus), + -ity,] liuddinoss ; red- 
dislinoss; rubiginous coloration, 
rubefacient (rO-bo-fu'shient), a, and n, [< L. 
ruhrfamm( /->, iipr. of ruJ)hfaccre, make red : see 
rubify,'] 1, a, JVlakiiigrod; producing redness, 
as a medicinal application on tho skin. 

U. M. An^ appficat'ion which causes redness 
or hyjieromia of the* skin whore it is applied, as 
a mustard plaster r. 

rubefaction (rb-bo-fak'shon), n, [Also rubi- 
faction; < F. rnbef action ="Sp. rubvfaccion^ < L. 
rubcfacercf make rod: see rubify and rnbef 
ment,'^ liednoas of the skin produced by a ru- 
befacient ; also, till* tiidion of a rubefacient, 
rubelett (rO'bo-let), n. [As ruby + 4cl,] A 
little ruby. 

About the cover of tills book there went 

A curiouB-coincly, clean compartinicnt; 

And, in tho iiiidB^ to grace it tiiore^ wat set 

A blushing, pretty -peeping rubdet. 

Herrick, To hiB l.'luset-Godt. 

mbella (riS-boFll). w. [NL., fom. of L. rubeU 
lu8f reddish, dim. of ruhvr^ red: see ruby,] A 
usually insignificant contagious disease, with 
a rose-colored eruption, slight catarrhal symp- 
toms ill tho mucous luotnbraiies of the beau and 
larger air-passages of the chest, and usually 
sli^it pyrexia and cervical lyinphadenitiH. The 
Incubation period in from one to t nrei! weeks ; there is no 
prodromal period, or it is only for a few hours. Tho rash, 
which migrates, laats in one place not more than half a 
day, but It present on the lK>dy somewhoro from two to 
four daya. Rubella protects against second attacks, but 
not against measles or scarlet fever, with one or the other 
of which it is sometimes confused. Also colled rubeola 
and German meadee. 

rubellane (rlFbel-an), n, [< L. rubcUus, red- 
dish (seo rtilwUa ), + A kind of mica hav- 

ing a reddish color. 

ruMllite (riFbel-it), n, [< L. ruhellua^ roddish, 
(see rubella), + -ite^,] A red or pink variety 
of tourmalin found on tlie islana of Elb^iii 
Siberia, in Brazil, and at Paris in Maine. The 
ruby in the imperial crown of Bussia is believed 
to be a mbellite. 

Bnbensian (ri^-ben'si-an), a, and n, [< Eubenn 
(see dof.) + I” a. Of or pert>aiuing to, 

or charaoterlstie of, the Flemish painter Peter 
Paul Bubens (1577-1(540). 

The composition is distinguished by the true Jhibentian 
^wiQg and emphatic movement. Athensmm, Na 8247, p. Mi 
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n. n, A follower or an admirer of Rubens; 
one who belongs to the school or who imitates 
the style of Buoens, described by Fuseli as “a 
florid system of mannered magnificence.” 
Enbens 8 madder. See madder lakee, under 
madderT^, 

rubeola (rO-be' 9 -lg,), n. [NL.,dim., < L. rubeuH, 
red : see ruby,] In nwd , : la) Same as meaalea, 1. 
lb) Bubella. 

rubeolar (r0-b5'p-mr), a, [< rubeola + -arS.] 
I’ertaining to, of the nature of, or character- 
istic of ruDeola or measles, 
rubeoloid (r^-be'o-loid), a, [< rubeola + -aid,] 
liesembling rubeola. 

ruberite (rtt'b 6 r-it), n. [< L. ruber, red (see 
red}), + -ite^,] Same as cuprite, 
rubexytbric (rfi-be-rith'rik), a, [< L. rubia, 
madder, + Gr. red, + -ic.] Ilerived from 

maddor-root.^Ruioerytlirlc add. Same as rubianie 
acid. 

rubescenoe (r^^bos'ens), n, [< rubescenlt) + 
A growing rubescent or red; the state 
of becoming or lieing red ; a blush. Jtoget, 
rubescent (r^-bes'ent), a, [= F. rubcacent, < 
L, rube8oen(t-)a^ ppr. of rubescere, become red, 
< rubere, be red; see miby, red^,] Growing or 
becoming red; tending to* u red color; bliisbing. 
Bubla (rd'bi-tt), u, [NL. (Tournefort, 17()0), < 
L. rubia (> It.* robhia = Sp. rtibia = Pg. ruiva), 
madder, < rulmia, red,< rw 6 m^be rod : see ruby,] 
A genus of gamopetalous plants, including the 
madder, type of the order Hubiac^m, belong- 
ing to the tribe (ialieae, distinguislied from the 
closely I'elated and well-known genus Galium, 
the liedstraw, by flowers with parts in lives in- 
stead of tours. It is further characterised by the ab- 
sence of an involucre from the flowers, by a roundish calyx- 
tube without iKirder, a wheel-shaped csorolla, five stamens, 
a minute disk, and an ovary commonly two-celled and two- 
ovuled, forming a small fleshy twin fruit. There are about 
88 species, natives of the Medlteniinean region, tropical 
and temperate Aaia, South Africa, and tropical and tem- 
perate South America. They are herbs with elongated 
angled stems, which are tuitnmoiily rigid or minutely 

{ irickly. and with large thickened roots somottmes 8 feet 
ong. Obey bear whorlerl lanceolate or obovate leaves, 
usually four at a node, and small flowers in axillary or 
terminal cymea, with their pedicels each Jolii^ under 
the calyx. See madderJ and mwdeet. 

BubiaceflB (r5-bi-a's$-e), ft, pi, [NL., < Rubia + 
-acew.] A very natural atid distinct order of 
gamopetalous plants, of the cohort liubialea, 
typified by the genus Rubia, 'Hie flowers are com- 
monly perfect, regular, and aymmetrical, the corolla most 
freiiuently salvorfonn or whed-shaped, often fumielform 
or bell-ahaped, usually with equal valvate lobes ; the sta- 
mens home upon the corolla-tube, of the same number as 
its lobes and alternate with them, tlio anthers two-celled 
and usually oblong-linear; the ovary, which is crowned 
with a disk, one- to ten-oelled. with one or morc^ com- 
monly very numerous, ovules in each cell, llie fruit 
is from one- to ten-celled, capsular or fleshy, or seimrat- 
Ing into iiiitlets, the seeds with flesliy or oomeous albu- 
men. The order Is one of the largest among flowering 
plants, containing about 4,600 species of 378 genera and 
25 tiibes, and aurpassod only by the Composito*, Legu^ 
minoese, and Oremam, The must Important tri^s are 
Cinchonem, Naueleee, RondelcHetr, HeayoHdem, Munsen- 
deep, Oardenieee, Imrem, Moriiuirm, Peyehotricee, Pmde- 
riesB, Spermaeoeem, and Oalieee. 'I'ho species are more 
abundant In America, and are all tropical except two 
tribes^ the Qaliem of tho norUiern and the Anthoepermem 
of the Bontliem hemisphere, lliey Bi*e trees, shrubs, or 
herbs, and exhibit mat wicty of habit, being either 
erect, prostrate, or mimbing, anu sometimes tliohiy, but 


Inter- or intra-petimar, rimple or two-cleft or -divided, 
free or united with the petiole, etc. ; in the tribe OaXieee 
resembling the leaves, and with Uiera making out a whorl. 
Tho floweia are very often dimorphous or irimor]>houB in 
the length of their stamens and pistils ; and in sumo gen- 
era they ore capltately dispoiedT, giving rise to a syncar- 
pous fruit through tiie union of their calyxes. Borne 

g enon—oM Hffuvardia and Gardsum- contain ornamen- 
il plants, and several supply important pmducts, Cojfea 
yielding coffee, and Cinehona the cinchona-bark; while 
Rubia (the typo) containa the madder-plant, whence the 
order is often called the madder family, 
rnbiaceous (rO-bi-d'shius), a. In hot., belong- 
ing to or eharacteristio oi the Rubiacese, . 
rnbiacill (r«'bi-a-»iii). n. [< Rubiacle«) + 
-in^,] A yellow crystaliizable coloring matter 
(CooHooOio) found in madder-root. 

BuDiales (rd-bi-SMez), ft. pi. [NL. (Lindley, 
1845), < L. rubia, madder : see Rubia,] A cohort 
of gamoTietalouB plants, lliey are characterised by 
oppi)sito leaves, a calyz-tuhe adherent to the inferior 
ovary, a oalyx-border toothed, lobed, or rarely obsolete, 
stamens fixed upon the corolla, alternate with and com- 
monly equal to Its lobes, the anthers separate^ the ovaiy 
commonly two- to eight-celled, each oell sometimes with 
one, more often with two or more ovules, the seeds with 
iHipious fleshy slbumen. It includes the two orders Rubi- 
aeeep. and CaprifoUiaecm, the madder and honeysuckle fami- 
lies, tho former commonly with and the latter without 
stipules. 

mbian (rd'bi-^n), It. [< L. rubia, madder (see 
Rubia), + -an.*] A bitter principle and oolor- 
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prodnclng matter (CssHgaOig) of madder, it is 
a glucostdeb amorphoua very smubie in water and alcohol, 
and baa a ysUow color and a iligtatly bitter taste. It is a 
very weak dye by Itadf, but is decomposed onboUtiig with 
an acid, and dqmts Insoluble yellow Hooks, which, after 
being separated by flltrailun and well washed, serve as 
dye for the same colors as those given by msdder. The 
tinctorial power of these flocks is due to alisarin. 
rubianie (r5-bi-an'ik), fl. [< rwWan + -<<?.] Per- 
taining to or derived from mbian. —RnbUgUt 
add, CqqU 8 sOi 4 , a weak acid obtained from madder, ifu- 
bia utuxorum. 

rubiata (r5'bi-at), n. [<L. rubia, madder (see Ru- 
bia), + -atei.] A pigment obtained from mad- 
der.— Liquid ruhlate, a concentrated tincture of mad- 
der, veiy nansparent and of a fine rose-color. Combined 
with all other madder colors, it works well in water and 
produces besiitlful effects. It acts as a drier in oil. Also 
os)lod2i7i4idmadd0f*iake.---Piixploxii1llate. Seejmiyils. 
rubibleti h. Hame as ribibh for rihihe. 
rubican (r5'bi-kan), a, [< F. ruUcan b Sp. m- 
biV;an =s Pg. rutnedo, rubicano, mbican, a** ft. ra- 
Incano, roan, a roan horse (cf. ** rabbica fi^, a 
horse that is fashioned in the bodie like a grey- 
hound, or that hath a white taile or mmp”— 
Florio, 1611); i>erhaps Orreg.) < L. rubricare, 
color red : see rubricate A Noting the color of 
a bay, sorrel, or black norse with light gray 
rir white upon the flanks, but not predominant 
there. Hailey, 1727. 

rubicatiTet (rfi'bi-kft-tiv), w. [Appar. for *r«- 
bricative, or for ^rubifioative = It. rubificativo, < 
rnhiRcare: see rubify,] That which produces a 
reddish or ruby color. Imp, Diet, 
rubicel. rubicelle (rfi'bi-sel), n, [< F. mbicelle, 
also rubacelle, dim. of rubace, a species of ruby : 
Hce An orange or flame-colored vari- 

ety of spinel. 

A pretty rubiedU of three quarters of a carat 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 826. 

rubicund (rO'bi-kund), a, [< OF. rubicunde, ru- 
Mcond, F. rubicoftd = Bp. Pg. rubicundo = It. rw- 
bicondo, < L. rubicundua, very red, < rubere, be 
red: see rub//.] Inclining to redness; ruddy; 
blood-red: said especially of the face; in boU, 
turning rosy-red. 

He had. Indeed, all the outward signs of a sot : a sleepy 
eye, a rubicutid face, and oarbutioled nose. 

SmoUeU, Travels, ii. 

Falstaff alludes to Pistors rubicund nose. 

Dotece, Illustrations of Shakspeare, p. 86. 
■■Byn. Roey, etc. Hee ruddy. 
rubicundity (rO-bi-knn'dJ-ti), w. [< ML. nibf- 
eundita(t-)a, redness, < "rubicundua, rod: see 
rubicund.] The state of being rubicund ; red- 
ness. [Bare.] 

I do not wish you to parade your rvhioundiiy and gray 
hairs. H. Walpole, {Imp. Diet.) 

rubidic (r()-bid'ik), a. [< rubidium + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to mbidiura. 
rubldin (rd'bi-din), n. [< L. rubtduA, red, reddish, 
+ -in58.] A basic eoal-tar product (C 11 H 17 N), 
which 18 also found as a product in tobacco- 
smoke. 

rubidium (r()-bid'i-um), 11 . [NL., < h, ruhidua, 
red, reddish, < rubere, be rod : see ruby.] Chemi- 
cal synibol, Bb ; atomic weight, 85.44. A metal 
‘to the group of elements which in- 


cludes lithium, soiuum, potassium, and cessium : 
so named from the reddish tint of its salts. 
It is very Boft> is silver-white in color, has a speoiflo 
gravity of 1.62, and melts at about 101” F. When thrown 
Into water it burns, fomiing rubidium hydrate, RbOH. 
Rubidium was first detected by the spootroscopo, tc^ether 
wiUi canium, in the mineral water of Dlirkhelm, In which 
it exists to the amount of two parts in ten million. It has 
sluoe been found In considerable quantity, together with 
c«slnm and lithium, in several other saline waters, and 
most abundantly in that of liourbonne-les-BainB in France. 
It Is also found in several lepldolites: that of Roxena, in 
Moravia, contains 0.24 per cent, of rnbidium, with only a 
trace of csoslum : that of Hebron, in the State of Malne^ 
0.24 per cent of nihidlum and 0.8 per cent of cnslum. The 
two metals likewise occur, though in smaller quantity, In 
the lepidolite of Prague, the potuite of IJtb in inland, the 
Uthla-mloa of Zinnw^d in the Eragebirge, and other llthia 
minerals. It has been found also in the ashes of many 
plants, and in the saline or crude potash obtained from the 
residue of the beet-sugar manufacture. It has been found 
in tobaooo-leaves, and in ooffeo, tea, cocoa, and crude tar- 
tar. In minerals and mineral waters rubidium and owst 
um are alwsys associated with lithium, and generally also 
with potassium and sodinm ; but plants have the power 
of assunllatlng two or three of these metals to the esolu- 
Sion of the rest; thus, tea, ooifee, and tbo saline of beet- 
root oontalii potassium, sodium, and rubidium, but not a 
trace of lithium. 

rubied (r5'bid),(T. [<ruby + -ed2,] Having the 
color of the ruby ; ruby-red : as, a rubied up. 

Twin with the niMsd eher». 

Shak., Periolei^ v., Prol., 1. 8. 

rubifiaction (rd-bi-fak'shgn), n. Same as rube- 
faction, 

mbiilc (rO-bif 'ik), a, [< L. rubere, be red, H* fa- 
cere, maike, Cf, rubffy.] Making red; eonunu- 
nieating redneaa. 
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niUfloKUen (fO'U-fl4di'i 
-attoH (M« -Jteatkm). Cf. 
wot of making red. 

AU the Dofraei tnd Effeoti of Fire, m diitUlation, inb- 
Itmetlon, . . . rub^0ieMmt and fliation. 

HmMUf Letter^ IL 42. 

niMiionil (rd^bi-fdrm), a. [< ruby + -/orm.] 
Having or exhibiting some shade of red; ohar- 
aeterized by redness. [Bare.] 

Of thoM rayi which psu close by the snow therubtform 
will be the least refracted. If^wton, 

nil 


Hjy^ropee: eeenyae.] A silver coin of Bns- 
sia, enrrent sinoe the seventeenth century. The 
mble of the present daji the legal nnlt of money In Bas> 
aiiw hi eq^ to about Sa 2d. E^lish, or 77 Ignited States 
cents. Xittle actual coin. howeYer, now circulates in 


make red, redden, < ruberc, be rod, + /aoere, 
make.] To make red ; redden. 

Deep-soarleted, nibf/fed, and oarbonoled faces. 

MoMHngw, Virgin-Martyr, ii. 1. 

rubiginose (r^-bij'i-nos), a, r< LL. rubiijino- 
9 U 8 , rusty: see rubiginous."] Having the color 
of iron-rust; brown-red; rubiginous; in bof., 
usually, noting a surface whose peculiar color 
is due to glandular hairs. Treas.ofBot 
rnbiginoiia (r(^-bij'i-nus), a. [< F. rubigineux 
(ss Bp. ruginoso ss It. rugginoso), < LL. ruhiffi- 
nosuSf rohiginosuSf < L. rubigo, robigo (-i/iw-), 
rust: see rubi^o. CUroinous."] 1. Busty; hav- 
ing a rusty appearance, as the sputa in some 
oases of pneumonia. Jhinglison. — 2. In bot 
and zobLf rust-colored; brownish-red; ferru- 
ginous. — 8. Affected by rubigo, as a plant. 
rubigO (r^bi'gd), ». [= It. ruUgine, < L. rs- 
higo, robigo, rust, < rubere, be rod: see ruby, 
redh Cf. roin.] A kind of rust on plants, con- 
sisting of a parasitic fungus; mildew. 
rnbUurvlne (rd-bi-jbr ' vin), M. [< L. ruheus, red, 
+ E. jemwe, q. v.] An alkaloid (02nH43NO2) 
found in Veratrum album. 
rnbint, rnbine^t (rd'bin), «. r= D. robijn == 
MHG. G. Dan. Sw. rubin s Bp. ruhin ss Pg. 
rubim (s: Buss. ruhinU ss NGr. Itovliivi, /tovyirivt), 
< It. rubino, rohino, < ML. rubinus, a ruby: see 
ruby, the older and now exclusive K. fonn.] 
Same as ruby. 

rubilie*^ (rd'bin), n. [< L. rub-eus, rub^, red, + 
-iwe®,] An aniline dye: same as fuchsin . — 
Bubilie A Same m aeid-magevJta. 
nxblneons (r^^bin'^rus), a. [< ruUm^ + -oii«.] 
In entom., of a glassy or semi-transparent deep- 
crimsrn red, resembling a ruby, as the eyes of 
an insect j less exactly, in zooL, of any bright, 
rich, or vivid red: as, the rubineous flycatchere 
(Pyrocephalus). 

rnblOUBt (rb'bi-us), fl. [More prop. **rub€Ous; 
ssSp.rulHoss Pg. ruivossslt. robbio, < L. rufteus, 
ML. also rubius, red, reddish: see red^. Cf. 
rouge.] Bed. 

lliana'ii lip 

1b not more smooth and rubutw, 

8hak.. T. X., L 4. 32. 

rublretin (rd-bi-ret'in), n. [< L. rulwus, red, + 
Gr. bnrivri, resin: 
see resin.] A resi- 
nous coloring mat- 
ter (C 7 He 02 ), iso- 
meric with ben- 
zoic acid, existinff 
in madder, ana 
formed from ru- 
bian under the in- 
fluence of acids or 
of a soluble fer- 
ment found in 
madder. 

rub-iron (mb'i^- 
bm), n, A plate 
att^hed to a car- 
riage- or wagon- 
bed to protect it 
from abrasion by 
a fore wheel when 
making a sharp 
turn ; a wheel- 
guard or wheel- 
guard plate, 
ruble cpfl'bl), n. 
r^so rouble (as 
F.); early mod. £. 
also rubblOj roble; 
s F. rouble n G. 

Dan. Sw. rubel sb 
NG r. < 
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EuhIs, PHwr money of the nominal value of 100, 25, 10, 
& 8, aiM 1 iiiblee taking lU place. The paper ruble la 
dlaoottntad st about 50 centa. 

rubric (rC'brik), n. and a. [< ME. nibricke, ru- 
brik, rubrike, rubryke, robryk, rubriche, roberych, 
rubryoe^rubfjfsskef < OF. rubriche, rehriche, ru- 
brique, F. rubrique (= Pr. Bp. Pg. It. ruhrica = 
D. rubriek as G. Sw. Dan. rubrik), < L. rubriea, 
red ocher, red earth, the title of a law written 
in red, a law, ML. (eecl.) a rubric; fern. (se. 
terra, earth) of *rubf^U8, red, < ruber, red : sec 
red^.] I, u. 1. R®d ocher; red chalk; reddle. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Take rubrik poured In aum lltel ahollc, 

And therwltnall the bak of every bee 
A penael touohe aa thai dtynk atte the wello. 

PaUadtut. Huabondrle (E. B. T. S.), p. I4tl. 

The aame In aheepa mllke with ruhrirkr. and aoft plU’h, 
dmnke every day or eaten to your incut c, hclpctti the 
ptlaloke and obitruotiona. 

TopMll, Beaata (IWJ), p. 1.^2. (UaUiudl.) 

Once a dwelllng'a doorpoat marked and croaacd 
In rubric by the enemy on hla rounda 
Aa eligible, aa lit place of prey. 

Baffle iiim henceforth, koep him out who cun ! 

Brtntming, Ring and lkM>k, I. 74. 

2. In old manuscripts and printed books, and 
still sometimes in the latter, some small part 
distinguished from the rest of the matter by 
being written or printed in red, as an initial 
letter, a title or heading, a liturgical direction, 
etc. 

Theac rubria (Initial lettera written with mtnluin or 
red load], as they were called, gradually received many 
fanciful adornments at the hanoB of the illuatrutoni. 

Amtr. C’j/c., Al. 590. 

3. Anything of a kind which in mnnuHcripts 
or books it was formerly customary to put in 
red, as the title of a subject or division, the 
heading of a statute, a guiding rule or direc- 
tion, the first letter of a chapter, etc. 

After thy text, no after thy rubriche. 

1 wol not wirche as mochcl as a gnat. 

Chaucer, Pto\. to Wife of BatirM 'i'alo, 1. 34(t. 

They (Flacina'a "Centuri«i''l divide ilie niaterlal by 
centuries, and each century by a unifonii l^rocruatoun 
scheme of not leaa than alxteon rubrics. 

Schaff, Uiat. Christ. Cli.. I. | 7. 

Specifically — 4. A liturgical direction or in- 
junction in an office-book suidi as a prayer- 
book, missal, or breviary; a rule prescribi^d 
for the conduct of religious worsliii), or of any 
part of a religious service, printed in the Ro- 
man Catholic, Ghreek, and sometimes other of- 
fice-books in red characters; also, collectively, 
the body of such rules. 

They had their particular prayora, according to the sev- 
eral days and months; and their tables or rubrieks to lii- 
atruct them. StiUinfffleel. 

Our obligatlona to observe the rubric, how iiidlapciiaable 
soever, are subject to thia proviso. 

(7hurch Diet., p. 668. 

For proceaBioniL . . . the rubrics ucrording to the Halls- 
bury Use diroot the ohiof celebrant, at least, to have on a 
cope. Hock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 45. 

6. A flourish after a signature ; a paraph. 

Madre de Dloi 1 the other day she makes me a rubric 
of the Governor, Plo Vle«», the saiiic. Identical.— [Foot- 
note. ] The Hpaniah rubric is the complicated flourish at- 
tachiri to a signature, and is as individual and characteris- 
tic as the handwriting. Brel llarte, Htory of a M ine, p. 89. 

Omamenta rateio. Hoe ormmeni. 

n. a. 1. Bed; of a rod or reddish color. 

What though my name stood rubric on the walls, 

Or plaster’d posts, with claps, in capitals Y 

Pttpe, Frol to Satires, 1. 215. 

2. Pertaining to rubrics ; made the subject of 
a rubric; rubrical; marked in red characters. 

I don't know whether my father wont become a rubric 
mariarr, for having been persecuted by him. 

Walpole, To Mann, Dec. 1, 1764. 

BuMo lakM. the pigments of various colors commonly 
known as madacr lakes, 

ruMc (ra'brik), v. t . ; pret. and pp. rubricked, 
ppr. TuhrichuM. [ME. *rubriehen, rubrisshen, 
rubrycen, < OF. rubricher, P. rubriquer ss Bp. 
Pg. rubnear = It. ruhricare; < L. ruhneare, 
emor red, < rubrica, red earth, red ocher : see 
rubric, n.j 1. To adorn with red; mbricate. 
Johnson. 

Item, for rubrissheyng of all the booke, . . . iti^iijd. 

Padon Letters, n. 886. 

2, To make the subject of a rubric ; enjoin ob- 
servances regarding, as a saint of the calendar. 

Stretohing his (the Pope's] ann to heaven, In rubriektng 
what aalnts he list ; to hell, in freeing what prisoners he 
list if^ T. ASwms, Works, XI. 255. 


rubriiBhe 

rubrical (rC'bri-kftl), «. [< rubric + -a/.] 1. 
Same as rubrie, 1. 

Yon thus persecute Ingenuous men over sll your booke^ 
with this one over-tlr'd tuJbricatt conceit still of blushing. 

JfiZton, 1)11 J>ef. of Uumb. Bemonn. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or contained in a rubric or 
rubrics: as, a rmrical direction. 

mb 

(-1 

being 1 

ter having relation to rubrics or ritual ; agree- 
thf 


ment with a rubric or rubrics. 


l-traps, 


Kingsley, Yeast, vl. (Davies.) 


rubrically (rd'bri-kal-i), adv. In a rubrical 
maimer; according to a rubric or the rubrios; 
over-con ventionally or -formally. [Bare.] 

A lady -like old woman, . . . alight of figure, and ru6rf- 
catty punctual in her uprisings and downsltiinga. 

J, S, Le Panti, Tenants of Mallory, i. 

rubricate (rtt'bri-kfit), v. t.\ pret. and pp. r«- 
bricated, ppr. rubricating. [< L. rubricatus, w. 
of ruhricare, color red: see rultric, r.] 1. To 

mark or <Hstiuguish with red ; illuminate with 
red letters, words, etc., as a manuscript or book. 
Bee rubrication and rultricator. 

Curroone rubricates this in the Kalendar of hia greatest 
dangers and dollveraticoa. 

Sir r. Herbert, Travels into Africa (ed. 1638), p. 90. 

Thuru [on an tdd map of Burma] we see rubricated not 
only Ava, but Pochang. Quarterly Kev., CJ.XII. 217. 

2. To formulate as a rubric ; arrange as ru- 
brics or prccept-H ; provide with rubrics. 

A system . . . according to which the thoughts of men 
were to be . . . rubricated forever after. Hare. (Webster.) 

Bubricated letters w matter, oapiUl lettera or sepa- 
rate words or lines written or printed In red. 

rubricate (r5'bri-kai), a. [< L. rubricatus: see 
the verb.] Benrcseiited in red; having red 
coloring, in whole or in part. 

other festivals 1 eniiuirt^ not after, aa of Ht. Dunatan’a, 
and the rest that staiiu rubricate in the old Kalendars. 

Spelman, Orig. of Terms, 11. 

rubrication (rO-bri-ka'shon), n. [ss Bp. rubric 
camon ss It. rubricazioue ; < ML. *ruhrieatio(n-'), 
< L. rubricate, color red: see rultrieaU.] 1. 
A making red; specifically, the act of illumi- 
nating with red or colored letters, words, etc., 
as old manuscripts ami books.— 2. That which 
is rubricated, or done in red; a letter, word, or 
other part of a U^xt separately executed in red, 
or, in general, in color. 

These are but a few of the subjects of these fine rubri. 
tMiium of the "Book of Wedding Days.’* 

Autenmum, Mo. 3236^ p. 608. 

3. The act of fonmilatiug, as a rubric ; arrang- 
ing as or with rubrics. 

rubricator (rO'bri-kft-tqr), n. [= F. ruMcateur 
= Pg. ruhricador = It,' rubrica tore ; < ML. *m- 
hricator, < L. ruhricare, color red: see rubri- 
cate.] One who rubricates ; formerly, a xierson 
employotJ to insert red or otherwise colored let- 
ters, words, etc., in the text of a manuscript or 
book, 

'the rubricator's work consists of the names of the 
speakers, ... a rule iHitween every s|»eech, and a touch 
npoti thu Initial letter of every lino of poetry. 

York Plays, Int„ p. xvl. 

We find ill a good many MHS. as well as early printed 
bmiks small letters written either In the margin or in the 
blank left for the InitiiU, to guide the rubricator. 

Kneyc. Brit., XXIII. 686. 

rubrician (r^-brish'an), n. [< rubric + -tan.] 
Ono who is versed in or who adheres to the ru- 
bric. Quarterly Hev, (Imp. Diet.) 

mbridst (rC'bri-sist), n. [< rubric + -Ist.] 
Bame as rubrician. 

rubricity (r^-bris'i-ti), n. [< L. *rubricus, red 
(see rubric), + ~ity.] If. Redness. 

The rubrieUy of the Mile. Qsddes. (Sneyc. Diet.) 
2. The character of being rubrical ; accordance 
with the rubrics; rubricality. 

RubrieUy ... is the sheet-anchor of the Church. . . . 
Tlie rubric la explicit heri\ and settles the ease. 

W. A. Butter, Mra. Limber's Baffle^ iv. 

rubricose (rO'bri-kds), a. [< L. rubrieosus, full 
of red earth or red ocher, (, rubrica, red earth, 
red ocher: see rubric.] In hot., marked with 
red, as the thallns of some lichens ; rubricate. 

rubrisherf (rfi'brish-Ar), n. [ME., < rubrisahe 
(rubric), p., + -er^,] A painter of ornamental 
or directing letters in early manuscripts. 

Thiia in Bmgea we find there were . . . Verllohters or 
Rubriehere who probably confined their attention to illu- 
minated capitals. Bladei, William Cuton, iz. 

rulniulMt, V. See rubric , «. , 


rtibson-cake 
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rttbsen-cake (rUb'sen-kak), v. [< O. Hihaen, 
riW-Humvnf rape-Heed (< (}. ruhfj rapo.: hoo rajie^y 
•f mmetu Heod, =s 1 j. Mmirn : h^o stnunt)^ 4* 

(ho« rakf!^),'] An oil-(*ako iinicJj iihkI on t-ho 
r.ontiuoni of Kiiropo, jnad*‘ from tho h(mh1h of 
tho Hiifiiraer rape. JmjK IHvU 
rabl^Otie (mb'Hton), n. 1. A of oIoho- 
grained sandHtono or gritHtom* iiHod for Hharp> 
ening iuBtriimentM iiml for ]>oUHiiing metallic 
BUrfaooB. A hard vai'ioty In niiule into whoUtouen for 
ftcythes and Hlmilar UjoIh, and 1 h uImo lined for niiioothing en- 
gravers* uoiipfridatcn, etc. A nofUir variety, dlstlnguinlied 
Mwrmritrrii' Trubaone, In »Mit Inhi niiltabJe pieces for qiiiuk- 
ly givuiK H rough edge h» ktilvoH ortho like, to ho finished 
on finer Htonon. 

2t, Awholntonc; a nib. 

A cradle for Imrley, with nih»t^ne and sand. 

'futtfier, Hcptenibcr's Huahandry, it. 14. 

Bubus (rd'biis), u. [NJi. (Malpighi, 1675), < L. 
ruhufty a brain hh’-huHli, blackborry-buflh (> It. 
Sp.PK. ruho, brurnblo), ho called with ref. to the 
color of the fruit of some KpecicK, < rulterc, be 
red: hoc rubify ivy/i.] A genuH of roHaceouB 
phintH, eoriHtituting the tribe llubvm. It has 
flowers with abroad flattened flve lolied calyx, five poUdiy 
niiiiieroiiH MU>)t«rmlnal fillfortu styles, and a fleshy fruit 
(a driipetnin) consisting of Hmoll drupes on a common re* 
cuptacb’. Nearly KIN) species have been described, of 
which utNint 1(N) may be adniltteil aa valid. They are 
most abundant in Ruropc, northern Africa, and Asia, are 
moderately niinierous In North America and the West In- 
dies, and occur in nearly all other regions, but less com- 



monly In Hoiithorn trfipical Africa, Madagascar, AiistniliH, 
New Zealand, and the FuclHc Islands. AlHUit lu species 
are found in the eastern United States, 5 in California, 
and fl in Alaska. They are eonmioiily prickly shruba 
soinetiuies creeping lierba either with or witliout hail's, 
sometimes glandular, wiadly or hoary. Iheir leaves are 
scattered and alternate, Mimetimcs nlinple and either un- 
divided or lulled, generally compound, with five or three 
leaflets. The flowers are white, pink, or purplish, usually 
disposed ill terminal or axilloi'y corj-nibn or iNUiicles. A 
seoilon in which the drupelets fall from the receptacle 
at maturity, together or senarntely, in repreaentod by the 
raspbeiry ; a second, In which they remain attached, com* 
piiiei the lilackberrics. Vurioun species produce the well- 
known fniltn of these imiiies : the roots of /f. Cattademi« 
and H. vUliNfun atford a iisofiil tonic astringent ; some are 
ornamental planta Bee raupbcrru, tdacJebfrry. Unokeap, 4, 
hranMfi, 6Umdberry(yfiih cut), rwhuck bfrry, and dewberry. 
ruby (rtt'bi), w. and a. fEarlv mod. K. alHO ru- 
hie; < MR. ritfti, ruhejfr, \ t)F. ruOif alno nt- 
bis^ F. rnbiff = Pr. roftt, robina, = Sp. ruhi, rnbin 
= Pg. rubL rubim s= It. ruhino (> E. rubm)^ < ML. 
rubinus, uIro rubim, rubium, a ruby, ho called 
from its red color, < L. rubcus, red, < rubcrc, be 
red: see rrdl. Cf. ruUn.'] I, m, ; pi. rnbien 
(-biz), 1. The clear rich-red variety of corun- 
dum. (See wrwwdww.) It Is highly prlied os a gem, 
and ranks oven above the diamond, fine examples of from 
one tio five carats selling at a price from three to ten tiinus 
greater than that, of a diaiiioiid of corresponding siso and 
quality. The finest rubles, those of a plmn’s-blood col- 
or. are found in Upper Burma, near Mogcdc. north of Man- 
dalay ; they occur there in place In a crystallltie limestone, 
also in gem-hcartiig gravels ; the splitel ruby Is a oomnion 
associate. Kubles of a dark-nxl color, sometlnieB with a 
tinge of brown, are found in the region about ^antibuii, 
Siam ; others, of a dark-pink or purplish tint, in Ceylou. A 
magenta-colored ruby from Victoria, in Australia, Is locally 
known as barklyite. In Oreat Britain rubles of a dark-red 
or beef’s-blood color are higlily prised. I'he red variety of 
corundum desoribed above is Uie true or oriental ruby, nut 
the name ruby is also sometimes given to a red variety of 
splnei ; this spinel ruby varies in color from the deep-r^ 
to the rose-red balas ruby and the yellow or orange-r^ni- 
blcel. *l1ie pale-red topax fram mnuil is also sometimes 
^ caUedfhtURifianrudg, and a red variety of garnet, fodt-niflg. 


Fetlillob hlr lyngree were fretted with Mid wjn, 

And there-on red ruftvet ae red as any glede. 

Pi«rt Plowman (B), 11. 12. 

Of fine rtibieit Ivar. rubirut, Tyrwlilttl and of diamante. 

CMaiwer, Ki)ight's Tale, 1. 1280. 
rated iioarls and rvbiot red as blood. 

Shak,, Lover’s Complaint, L IQS. 

2. A pure or Homewhat crimson red color. 

You can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks^ 

When mine Is blanch’d with fear. 

Shak., Macbeth, ili. 4. 116. 

3. Bomething resembling a ruby; a blain; a 
blotch; a eantunole. — 4. In her,, the tincture 
red or (pies, when blazoning is done by means 
of precious stones. Bee mason, n., 2. — 5. In 
printing, a type smaller than noimareil and 
larger than pearl, about the size of American 
agate, or 5^ taints in the now system of sizos. 
[Eng.] — 6. In horoLi {a) Any variety of ruby 
used ti» jewels in watchmaking, as in the finest 
watches. Hence — (b) The jewel of the roller 
of the balance-staff of a watch, irrespective of 
the material of which it is made. Compare Jew- 
el, 4. — 7. In omith,: (a) The rod bird of para- 
dise, Paradiftea rubra or nanguinea. (b) The 
ruby hummer. Clytolmma rubiueus of Brazil, and 
some related numming-birds with ruby gorget. 
—Oape ral^, one of the rich ruby -red garnets found as- 
sociated witn dlamuiidi in the South African dlaiiiond- 
niiiiei. These are larger than the so-called Aritoua, New 
Mexieo, and Colorado rubien, all of which are identical with 
the so-called Auelralian rubiet, which are a variety of py- 
rope garnet.— 0at*S-6ye ruby, a variety of ruby exhibl^ 
ing more or less distinotly the chatoyant effect of the oat’s- 
eye.— Ruby Of arSMllO or iUlpbUT, the protosulpbld of 
arsenic, or red compound of arsenic and sulphur. — Ruby 
Of llao, the lulphld of sine, or red blende. 

II. a* Of a color resembling that of the ruby ; 
of a rich red color inclining toward crimson. 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy— 

Which, like dumb inoutha, do ope their ruby lips, 

To beg Uie voice and utterance of my tongue. 

sfugt., j. a. ui. 1 . m 

Butler, fetch the ruby wine. 

Which wltli sudden groatncM fills us. 

JSmereon, From Hafls. 
Ruby gHaifl. See glaes , — Ruby lufltor, one of the varie- 
ties of metallio luster. The name is given to all lusters 
of any ahade of rod, even approaidiitig purple or maroon. 
*~Ruby lilTflr. same ns proudite and pyrargyrite.— 
RubyiplIML See def. 1, above. —Ruby lulphur. Same 
tarwlyar, 

ruby (rfi'bi), v, pret. and pp, rubied, ppr. 
rubying, [< ruby, w.] To make red. 

With sauguiiie drom the walls ore wbied round. 

FetUoti, in Pope's Odyssey, xx. 426. 

ruby-blende (rfi'bi-blend), n, 1. A clear red 
variety of zinc sulphid, or sphalerite.— 2. Ruby 
silver ; a red silver ore, or sulphid of arsenic 
(as antimony) and silver. Those ores inelndo 
the mineral species proiistite and pyrargyrite. 
mby-COpper (r5'bi-kop^6r), n. Same as cujnite, 
ruby-crowned (rO'bi-kxound ), a. Having a red 
patch on the poll : as, the mby-crowned kniglot, 
itcgulus calendula, 

mby-mica (rfi'bl-mi'kg.), n, Bamo as goethite, 
rabsrtall (rO'bi-tal). n. *' A gold wasp or cuckoo- 
fly of the hytnenopieroiis family Chrysididie, as 
Chryaifi ignita, having the abdomen of a ruby 
color. 

ruby-tailed (rfi'bi-tald), a. Having the abdo- 
men red ; specifically noting tlie mbytails or 
ChrjfafdidSB. Bee cut under Chryaididse, 
mby-tbroated (rh'bi-thro^ted), a. Having a 
ruby gorget of feathers like metallic scales, as 
a humming-bird. The common ruby-throated hum- 
ming-bird is TroehUua eolubris, the only member of the 
TroehUidm which is generally distributed in the eastern 
part of the United Btatea. The male Is 6^ Inches long 
and 6 inches in extent of wingN, golden-green aliove, white 
below with green sides and ruby throat, the wings and 
tall dark-purplish. The female Is smaller, and has no gor- 
get, and the tail-feathers are varied with black and wldte. 
See out under hurnming-bird. 

ruby-tiger (rO'bi-tl^gdr), n. A beautiful British 
moth, Fhragmatobia fuHginoaa. 
ruby-wood (rb'bi-wUd), n. The red sanders- 
wood or sandalwood, Pterocarpua aantalinua. 
Bee sandalwood, 
met (nik), n. Same as roe^. 
mcerriue (r^^si&r'vln), a. [< Pucervua 4- -twci.] 
Relating or belonging to the genus Bucervua; 
having characteristics of Bucervua, 

Its antlers are large, and ot the intermediate rueervine 
type. CameU*9 NaL Hid,, UL 01. {Nntyo. Xgri.) 

EucervUB (r0-s6r'vu8), n. rNL.,<J?g(8a)4- Ccr- 
twis.] A genus of East Indian Cervidm, having 
doubly dichotomous antlers with a large brow- 
tine. There are several ipeoies. C, aekomburyki Inhabits 
Slam ; C. duvauoeli is the Baraslngha deer ot Asia ; C. ddi, 
the thamyn. is found in Burma 
mebe (rfish), n, [Also roubhe; < F. ruche, quill- 
ing; cf . F. rouche, the bull of a riiip,< OF. rouehe, 


rouidhe, ruaehe, rwme, a beehive, m Pr. raioe. 
a beehive ; prob. oz Celtio origin, and so eallea 
as once made of bark, < Bret, rusk m W. fhisa 
sc Gael, ruag &c It. ruse, bark.l 1 . A full quill- 
ii^, frilling, or plaiting of ribbon, muslin, gren- 
a<une, net. lace, or other material, used as a 
trimming for women’s garments, or worn at the 
neck and wrists.— 2. A loose pile of arohed 
tiles to catch and lodge oyster-spawn, 
mchizig (rh'shing), n. [< ruche -r •ing,'] Same 
as rucKe, 

ruck^ (rak), t;. [Also rook, rovk; < ME. roteken, 
rukken, crouch, bend lie close ; cf. Ban. ruge, 
brood.] I. intrana. To squat, like a bird on Its 
nest or a beast crouching; crouch down ; cower ; 
hence, to huddle together ; lie close, as sheep in 
a fold. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Whst is msnkynde more unto vow holde 
Than is the soheep that rouJMh in the fbldeT 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tsla L 460. 


But now they rueken In hire neste. 
And resten as hem liken beste. 


Gower, MS. Boc. Antiq. 184, f. 114. (HalUweU,) 


The furies made the brido-groomes bed, and on the house 
did rueke 

A cursed owle, the messenger of 111 snooesse and luoke. 

Mding, tr. of Ovid (ed. 1006), p. 78. (Narei.) 

n*. trans. To ^rch; seat, as a bird when 
roosting: used refiexively. 

The raven robkd her on the chimney's top. 

5AaAr..8Heii.VI^v.0.47. 

mck^ (znk), n, [< Icel. hrukka, a wrinkle on 
the skin or in cloth: of, Icel. hrokkin, curled, 
wriuklod, pp. of hrbkkva, recoil, ^ve way, curl; 
cf. Sw, rynka, Dan. rynke, a wrinkle (see runkle, 
wrinkle)] Gael, roe, a wrinkle.], 1. A fold, 
crease, or pucker in the material of a garment, 
resulting from faults in the making. 

The leather soon stretched and then went into ruoiit and 
folds which hardened, and, as a natural consequenoe, pro- 
duced great discomfort. Bury and HiUier, Cycling, p. 288. 

2. In printing, a crease or wrinkle made in a 
sheet of paper in passing from the feed-board 
to impression. 

mck'^ (ruk), V. [as Icel. tykkia, draw into folds : 
see ruek‘'i,n,] i, trana, I, To wrinkle; crease; 
pucker: usually with up: as, to ruck up cloth; 
to ruck up a silk skirt. [Oolloq,] 

A rucked barke oregrewe their bodye and face, 

And all their lymbes grewo starke and stltfe alio. 

The Newe Metamorphoeie (IflOOX MS. 


2. To ruffle the temper of; annoy; vex: fol- 
lowed by up, [Golloq.] 
n* intrana, 1. To become creased and 
wrinkled; draw up in wrinkles or puckers: as, 
this stuff rucks easily. 

The paper . . . rwdeed up when inserting the osrtrldge 
iu the chamber of the gun, and has been superseded by 
coll brass. W, W. Qreentr, Tlie Gun, p. 2»fl. 


2. To be ruffled in temper; be annoyed, vexed, 
or excited: followed by up, [Colloq,] 
mck^ (nik), n. [A var. of ricK^.] 1. Same as 
rick^. 

Your nowt may die ; the spate may bear away 
Frae att the howms your dainty rueke of hay. 

Banway, Gentle Sliepherd, i. 2. 

2. A ya%uo unit of volume, a stack, about 5f 
cubic yards of bark. [Prov. Eng.] 
nick^ (ruk), n. [< ME. rdk, ruke; < OSw. ruka, 
a heap, prob. connected with Icel. hraukr s= AB. 
hredc, a heap, rick: see reek^, ricM, ruck^,] 

1. A crowd or throng; especially, a closely 
packed and indiscriminate crowd or mass of 
persons or things ; a jam ; a press. 

There watx rynging, on lyflt, of ryohe metalles 
Quen renkkei In that rycne rok rennen hit to cache. 

AOitenUivePomeied, Morris), IL 1614. 

Now for the spurs ! and as these, vigorously applied, 
screwed an extra stride out of T^tel, I soon found myself 
In thenceir of men, horses, and drawn sworda 

Mrs, W, Baker, Heart of Africa, ^i. 112. 

2. The common run of persons or things : the 
commonplace multitude, as contrasted with the 
distinguished or successful few: specifically 
said of the defeated horses in a race. 


One [story] however, if tme, is somewhat out ot the or- 
dinary ruelr. and it is told of the same Lord Mohan C*Dog 
Mohan,*’ as Swift calls him) who fought the Bake of Hamil- 
ton. 

J, Aehton, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anns^ IL HR 

8. Trash; rubbish; nonsense. [GoUoq.] 

He *1 stuck up and citified, and wears gloves, and takes 
his meals privaM in his room, and all that sort of malr. 

Seribiwr^iMag,,yilLl6», 


mck^ (mk), V, t, [< ruekh, n,] To gather to- 
gether into heaps. Halliwell, [Prov, Eng.] 
rick^ (mk), n, [Orkfin obscure.] A small 
heifer. UaUiweU, [Prov. Eng.] 



mok 

nudtO (rnk), fi. [A var, of A rut In a 

load. BiMw€U. [Prov. Eng.] 
roek'^f (rnk), fi. Same as ro^, 
niokeril6f(ruk'6T-iK),e.<. [<Eiidtor (the name 
of a oitiaen of Tennessee who, being in Balti- 
more at the time of the Demoeratie convention 
in 1835, took it upon himself to represent his 
State in it) + To assume a position or 

funotion without credentials. [XT. B. political 
slang of about 1885 and later.] 
mdkle (mk'l), n. rCf . D. rogchelmf clear the 
throat, spit out; MlEG. ruoheUm, ruheten, rHe-^ 
heln^ rUhelenf riichelen, rUeheln^ whinny, roar, 
rattle, G. rdoheln^ rattle, freq. of OHG. rokdn, 
MHG. roken, roar, grant; Icel. hrygUif a rat- 
tling in the throat, Sw. raokla, hawk, or clear 
the throat; L. rugire, roar,Gr. a roar; 

all prob. more or less imitative.] A rattling 
noise in the throat, as from suffocation. Bee 
death-ruekle, [Scotch.] 
ruckle (nxk'l), e. i , ; pret. and pp. ruokled, ppr. 
ruckling, [< ruckle, n.] To make a rattling 
noise; ratti 


J < ruckle, ’n,'] To make a rattlfug 
e. [Scotch.] 

The deep ruekling groane of the patient Mtiifled every 
one that ahe wai breathing her last. 

St. Konan's Well, zaavill. 

ruckling (ruk'ling). n. and a. Same as reckling, 
nictation (ruk-t&^snon), n. [< LL. r«oto^(n-), 
< L. ructare, belch:* see eruetate,'\ The act of 
belching; eructation. Cockeram, 

Abiteyno from meatefs] that Ingender botches, Inflam- 
matlona fumons ruetmtiom, or vapours. 

Sir T. Elytjt, Castle of ilealth, iv. 12. (Rtchardmni,) 
There are some little symptoms of this Inordinatlon, by 
wbloh a man may perceive himself to have traaigressea 
' his measures ; ** ruatatlon, uneasy loada singing, looser 
pratlngs." Jer, Tailor, Works (ed. 188^ L 701. 

ruction (rak'shon), n, [Prob. a dial, perver- 
sion of erupUonlJi A vexation or ann^anoe ; 
also, a disturbance ; a row or rumpus. [Slang.] 
rud' (nid), n. [Also rudd; < ME. rud, rudde, 
rudcj rodCy remiess, < AS. radu, redness (of 
complexion), < redaan, be red: see reiX^, Cf. 
raday.] If. Redness; blush; flush. 

Her ohekes full cholse, as the chalke white, 

As the rose was the rud that raiked horn in. 

thdruetion qf Trey (B. B. T. B.X 1. 8048. 

Sf. Complexion; face. 

His rods was reed, his ^en greye as guos. 

Chaueer, Miller's Tale, 1. 181. 
Olympias the oiiorable ouer all hue hyght. 

Bern red was hur rods, lull rlall of sohape. 

AUmunder qf MOMdolne (B. B. T. S.), 1. 17a 

8. Bed ocher; reddle for marking sheep. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rmH (rad), a, [An adj. use of rud\ n., or var. 
of rcdi : see radi, retP^, and cf . raddy.] Red ; 
ruddy. 

Sweet blushes stayn’d her rud-red oheeke^ 

Her eyen were blaoke as sloe. 

Pervifa RtUquea, p 827. 

md^f (rad), V, [< ME. rudden, ruden, rodden, 
roden, a secondary form or a var. of red\ v., < 
AS. reddian, be or become red, reddan, redden, 
stain with mood: see rcdi, p.] I. tram. To 
make red. 

Her oheekes lyke apples which the sun hath ruddad. 

Spanaer, Epithalamlon, 1. 17a 

n. intram. To redden. 

As rody as a roao roddada hus ohekes. 

Piera Plowman (C), xvL loa 
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tanieal Garden of UpsalA.] A genus of compo- 
site plants of the tnbe HeUanthoidem and sub- 
tri^ VeHteeinem^ consisting of rigid, mostly 
perennial herbs with large or middle-siEed 
(often shoivy) heads borne on long stalks. The 
heads are marked by a hemhq>herical involucre, common- 
ly with two rows of partly or wholly herbaceous bracts, 
long spreading sterile rsy-flowers, and a conical or cylln- 
driw receptacle, with concave chalf embracing the nu- 
merous disK-flo wmra. The fruit consists of many long com • 
pressed or foar*angled smooth achenes, often tipped with 
an irregular orown-like imppus. The speeies now clsMed 
in this genus, iuoludiug those of Eehituwaa, number about 
25, natives ohieihr of the eastern and central United Htateii; 
with a few in California and Mexico. They are tall or 
low plants, anaringly branched, rough and often bristly, 
the leaves alternate, simple and dividetl or otherwise or 
compound. The rays are in some specltM purple or violet, 
in one species oiimaon, but In many, including the most 
familiar, yellow or orange, contrasting with a commonly 
dark pwple-brown disk. A general name for the species 
is eona-Juwtr (which aee>. The moat oommoti is H. hirta, 
a coarse but brilliant plant of meadows and pastures. JL 
^weiom is a similar plant long cultivated in gardens, often 
wrongly called R, Jidgtda, which name belongs to a more 
southern species with shorter rsya 
mdd^, n, and a. Another spell iug of rur/i. 
rudd^ (rud), ft. [A particular use of rud^, 
riiddi.] The redeye, a cyprinoid fish of Eu- 
rope, Leucieous or Scardimm crythrophihahnm. 


They committed themselves unto the sea, and loosed 
' a rudder banda. Acts xxvil. 40. 



Rudd {i^iuciseus or SranMwAtf tryihropkthalmus). 

It has a high back, deep body, and comparatively small 
head. The back is ollvaceoniL the sides and belly are 
yellowish marked with red, and the ventral and anal fins 
are deep-red. It is common in Oi;eat Britain and on (he 
Continent, and attains a length of a foot or more, 
rudder^ (rud'6r), ft. [< ME. rodcr, rothcfy < 
AS. rotheTy rothor, rothr, an oar, a paddle (ro- 
threa hUed, ^ rudder -blade, ‘a stcor- 
iiig-radder’ or paddle, acip^rothcry ‘a sliij)- 
rudder’); (cf. rdfW, rothray rethruy gcrcthrayn 
rower, sailor, gerethrUy helm, rudder) (s= MD. 
roedeTy roery D. rocr, an oar, rudder (MD. rtwdcTy 
a rower), « MLG. rodcr, LG. roeder, roer =: 
OHG. ruodary MHG. nupdeVy G. ruder ss leel. 
raethri ss Sw. rodcr, ror ss Dan. ror, rudder), 
with formative -dcr, -(kcr, of agent, < rmoauy 
row: see rotc^.] 1. That part of the helm 
which is abaft the stem-post, and is turned 


The apple roddad from its polie groone. 
Chotterton, An Bxoellenl 


iteBaladeof 
ICharitle. 

rnd^ (nid), ft. A dialectal va- 
riant of rccdi. 

nid* (rad), V, t, [A vftp. of rcd3, 
rid^ (7)0 Tomb; polish. HaJU^ 
weU, jProv. Eng.j 

rudas (r5'd§B), ft. and a, [Al- 
so iroudea/ cf. Sc. nmdbehy 
roodgochy sulky-looking.] I. it. 

A foul-mouthed old woman; 
a randy: a beldam; a hag. 

[Scotch.] 

n. Bold; coarse; foul- 
mouthed: applied to women. 

[Scotch.] 

But what eon ail them to bury the 
anld oailin (a ructes wife die was) In 
the night time? 

SeoUy Antiquary, xxvl. 

Bodbeekia (rud-bek'i-ft). n. 
n^. (liiniUBus, 1737), named af- 
ter OlauB Mudbcck (1680-1702), 
his son Glaus (1^-1740), and 
a relative, Claus John, all Swedish botanical 
writers, the first the founder (1657) of the Bo- 




CoiW'flower {Hud- 
keeJUm Mirta). 

X. Upper part of the 
stem wltb the heeds, 
a. Lower pert of the 
stem, a, the ache- 
alum. 


by the tiller so as to expose its side more or 
less to the resistance of the water and thus di- 
rect the ship’s course. It is usually hinged on 
the stern-post by pintles and gudgeons. 

IMsorecion ... is thocarterc of uirtuus, aso sayth lant 
bemord, and the roUwr of the sstpo of the saulo. 

AyenbUc qf Jnwyi (£. B. T. S.)^ p. 180. 
In dannger hit iXoah’s ark] semed, 
With-outen . . . hande-hclme hasped on rother. 

AUUeraHve Poema (edT MonisX 11. 419. 
The Antonlsd, the Egyptian admiral, 

With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder. 

ShaJt,, A. and C., liL 10. 3. 

2. That which guides or governs the course. 

Vat rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like sblp% thi^ steer their courses. 

8. ifuUer, Hudibraa I. i. 468. 

8t. A kind of paddle to stir with. 

A rudder or instrument to stirre the messh fSt with, 
motioolutn. WitMala^ Diet (ed. 1606X p. 178. (ATafna) 

4. A bird’s tail-feather; a rectrix: as, ^^rec- 
tiices, rudderay or true tail-feathers,” Coties, 
^y to N. A. Birds, p. 115 — Ohooks of tlio rud- 
dtooH.-~BquipolflO»raddor. Sameasbofonos- 


mddla 

rnddor^ (rud'6r), n, [A dial, form of Hddcfi.] 
A riddle or sieve. 

rudder^ (rad'dr), u. An obsolete form of 
rother*^, 

Boata, a serpent liulng by milk of rudder beasts- 

Fkrio, 

rnddar-bud (rad'dr-band), n, A gearing with 
which the rudder is braced or made fast while 
the ship lies at anchor. 

Tl 
the 

rudder-brace (rad'^r-bras), w. A strap to re- 
ceive a pintle of the rudder ; a gud^on. 
rudder-brake (rad'6r-brfik), n, A land of com- 
pressor fc»r controlling the rudder in a seaway 
or in case of accident to the wbeel-roiies. 
rudder-breechiugt (rad'6r-br5^obing), n, A 
rope for lifting rao rudder to ease the motion 
of the pintles in their gudgeons. Enogc, Diet, 
rudder-case (nnr^r-k&s), n. Same as rudder-^ 
trunk, 

rudder-chain (md'^r-chan), n, Naut,, one of 
two strong chains often shackled to the after 
part of a rudder, near the water-line. Each chain 
u about 6 feet long, and into its end is spliced a rope 
pendant, which is stopped to eyebolts along the ship's 
counter, some slack being allowed for the working of the 
rudder. In case of damage to the rudderwhead. the ship 
can be steered by these pendants worked by tackles. 

rudder-chock (rud'6r-<thok), n. Bee chocks of 
the rudder, under chocks, 
rudder-coat (rad'6r-kdt), n. A piece of canvas 
put round the rudder-head to keep the sea from 
rushing in at the tiller-hole, 
rudder-duck (rud'6r-duk), n, A duck of the 
subfamily Eriamaturinw : so called from the 
Tiarrow stiff rectrices, denuded to their bases. 
See cut under PJrianiaiura, 
rudder-feather (rad'6r-feTH^6r), n. See fea~ 
ther, and rudder, 4. 

rudder-fieh (rmror-fish), n, l. A stromateid 
fish, JArua perdfomm ; the log- or barrel-fish. 
— 2. A carangoid fish, yaucratea duetor; the 
pilot-fish. — 3. A carangoid fish (nearly related 
to the pilot-fish), SarioTa sonata, or allied spe- 
cies; the amber-fisli. 

rudder-hanger (rud'^r-hang^^r), n, A device 
for hanging or shipping a rudder. 
rudder-heiM (rud^Or-hed), n. The upper end 
of the rudder, into which the tiller is fitted, 
rudder-hole (rud'6r-h51), n. A hole in a ship’s 
deck through which the head of the rudder 
passes. 

rudder-iron (rud'(^r-i^0m), n, Nauty same as 
pintle, 1 (d). FalUtwa. 

rudderless (rad'^r-les), a, K rudder + -toss.] 
Having no rudder: as, a rudderleaa craft, 
rudder-nail (rud'^r-nfil), n, A nail used in 
fastening the pintle to the rudder, 
mdder-pendant (rud'^^r-pen'i^nt), n. See 
pendant and rudder-chain, Thearley Naval 
Arch., 4 

rudder-perch (rud'^r-p0rch),fi. Same as rud- 

der-liahy 1 . 

rudder-port (rad'^r-port), n. SeeporfS. 
rudder-post (rad'dr-post), n, JVaiif., in a screw 
ship, an after stern-post, on which the rudder 
is hung, abaft of the proy>eller. 

A pair of leg! ibort and iturdy as rudder-poata. 

The Century, XXXIX. 226. 

rudder-stock (rud'(^r-stok), n. The main piece 
or broadest part of the rudder, attached to the 
stern-post by the pintles and i^dgeons. 
rudder-tackle (rad'^r-tak^l), n. Tackle at- 
tached to the rudder-pendants, 
rudder-truuk (rad'dr-trungk), n, A casiim of 
wood, fitted or boxed firmly into a round hole 
called the port, through which the rudder-stock 
is inserted. 

rudder-wheel (rud'^r-hwel), n, in agri,, a 
small wheel sometimes placed at the rear end 
of a plow to bear part of the weight and to aid 
in steering or guiding the plow, 
ruddied (rad 'id), a. [< ruddg + -cd^.] Made 
ruddy or red. Scott. 

ruddily (rud'i-li), adv. In a rad^ manner; 

with a reddish appearance. Imp, Diet, 
ruddiness (rud'i-nes), n. The state of being 
ruddy; redness; rosiness; especially, that de- 
gree of ri^dness of complexion which denotes 
good health : as, the ruadineaa of the cheeks or 

The ruddinm upon hor Up U wet. 8hak., W. T., v. 8. 81. 

ruddle^ (rud'l), n. [Also reddlCy raddle, < ME. 
rudely **rodel (in comp, rodelwort), < AS. rudu, 
redness, < redd, red: see nidi, red^.j 1. Same 
as reddle, .i 



rnddlA 

Of bU other eorU of red earth, the rud4JU of .Anrpt and 
Aflrlcke is fltteat tor oarpentera ; for If they etrlke their 
Hue upon timber with It ... It will take colour and be 
marked verle welL HoUand, tr. of yiiny, xixw, 6. 

2f, Kuddinetis; rednoHH. 

Hie drill, like hluRlies which lulorn 
The boeom of the rlaliiK morn. 

All over ruddUi la, and from 

Hla flaming eyea quick glancoa come. 

Bmr» PoernMixmi), p. 11. {HaUiwtU.) 
TAmatww rnddlt. Hee J^aniau. 
rnddle^ (nid'l), n. tr, pret. iiiul pi). ruddUdyfpr, 
ruddUng, [< rnddlA ^ «.] To mark with rudule. 

Orer Uie trap doora to the cellora were pUea of market- 
gardonera' atevea, ruddled like u alioep’a back with big red 
lettera. May/utw, London Labour and London Poor, II. 670. 

rnddle^ (rud')), n. a dialectal variant of rid- 
dle^. 


The holea of the sieves rutldle, or try. 

UoUatul, tr. of rintareh, p. sa 


(Trmeh.) 
To sift 


rnddle^ (nid'l), v, t, [Scc mddU}*^, w.] 
together; mix aH through a sieve, 
ruddle^f (rud'i), r. t, [A var. of raddle^ ; prob. 
due to rwMki*^, J To raddle ; interweave : cross- 
plait^ AH twi^H or split sticks in making lattice- 
work or w’aI ties. TObsoloto or prov. Eng.] 
rnddleman (rud'l-m^), n,\ pi. ruddlemen 
(-men). Hamo an reddtefnan. 

Beiinearod like a ruddUman, 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 467. 

ruddock (md'ok), n. [Formerly also rwidoCf 
rudock; also dial, rftddoekf raddoek; < ME. ru4- 
dockc, ruddokf roddok^ < AB. rudduCf mduc.^ a 
ruddock; appar. with dim. suffix -ue, E. -o€ik^ < 
ng/w, redness (see nw/i, n.); otherwise < W. 
rhuddog = Com. ruddoc, a redbreast; but these 
may be from the AS., and are in any ease iilt. 
connected with ritdi, ruddy. ‘i 1. The bird 
fCrythacus rtibtfculn, the robiii-redbreast of Eu- 
rope. See rohin ^ , 1 . 

The tame ruddok and the coward kyte. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 849. 

The ruddook would, 

With charitable bill, . . . bring thee all this. 

8hak., Oyinbeline, Iv. 2. 224. 

That lesser pelican, the sweet 
And shrilly rtiddoek, with its bleeding breast 

liiHid, Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, st 66. 

8f . A gold coi II : also called red ruddock or golden 
ruddock, [Old slang.] 

Ill the second pocket he must have his red rwldoeket 
ready, which he must give unto his lawlor, who will not 
set peune to paper without them. 

Choijm qf Change (1586X (ATorea) 

If one bee olde, and have silver halres on his beard, so 
he have gtddm ruddoehi in his IwggOB. bee must bee wise 
and honourable. Lyly, Midas, ii. 1. 

The greodlu Carle oaiiio there within a space 
That ownd the good, and saw the Put holiinde 
Where Jiuddoeke lay, . . . but Buddaeke could not flnde. 

TurbereiUe, Of Two Desperate Mon. 

There he foiire Sea-captolnos. I believe they he little 
better then pirats, they are so flush of their rudoeH. 

Ueywiod, Fair Maid of the West (Work^ II. 277), 

8. A kind of apple. HoweU, {HalUwcll,) 
ruddy (rud'i), a, [< ME. ruddy ^ rody^ rodi, rudi, 
< AS. *rudigy rudi^ reddish, ruddv, < rudu (=s 
Icel. rothi, redness), red, redness, sreddan (pret. 

S I. rudon), make red, < redd, red : see riwA, red^ . j 
. Of a red color; reddish; inclining to red; 
rosy: as, a ruddy bluKe; ruddy clouds; ruddy 
gold ; ruddy cheeks. 

Tlian hadde the lady grete shame, and wax all rodu, hut 
noun no knewe tlie cause. iffrftn(E. E. T. S.), li. 181. 

Mow he I David J was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful 
countenance, and goodly to look to. 1 Sam. zvL 12. 
You arc my true and honourable wife. 

As dear to me as arc the ruddy drops 

That visit my sad heart ShtJt., J. C., 11. L 289. 

Like a furnace month 

Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 

MUton, P. L., 11. 889. 
The ruddier orange and the paler lime. 

Cowpor, Task, ill. 678. 
His face was ruddy, his hair was gold. 

Tonnyeon, The Victim. 
2. Glowing; cheery; bright. 

With the best will, no man can be twenty-flve for ever. 
The old T%tddy convictions deserted me^ and, along with 
them, the style that tlU their presentation and defence. 

R, L. Steveneon, Vlrginibus Puorlsque, Ded. 

Buddy diver, same as ruddy dudr.— Roddy dudk. 
See dudr9.~~ Ruddy gold, gold so alloyed as to be reddish 
111 color, used in th^welry and goldsuilths* work of Cash- 
mere and Burma. l/a»d6M»P, IndianArta.—Buddy 
plover. Bee pfcwr.flegyn. 1. Muddy, Rubicund, Bocy. 
Buddy indicates a fresh and healthy rod upon the human 
skin, or, by extension, upon ekle% etc. JiuJbieund indi- 
cates an unnatural red In the fioe or some part of it, aa 
the cheeks or the nose; it is oepeoially associated with high 
living or Intemperance in drink Bony generally inal- 
oatea a charming, blooming red : as, roty cheeks; hut'lt 
els occa sion a ll y used in a bad sente. 
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J V, pret. end 
ruddying. [<ng%,a.] Toi 
[Bare.] 

(PerBoalin all that dreary night 
A wondrona blase waa aaen to gleam; . . . 

It glared on BoaUn'e castled rock. 

It ruddiod aU the oopae-wood glen. 

.Sbott,L.ofl4M.,vLfla 

ruddjr-rudder (rad'i-rud'6r), n. The loug^^ared 
Runnsh, Lepomia a/writua: so called from the red 
color of the tail. [New Jersey and Delaware.] 
Rule (r«d), a. [< ME. rude, < OF. rndc, F. rude 
=s Pr. Pg. It. rude = Sp. rum, < L. rudia^ rough, 
raw, rude, wild, untilled ; root unknown. From 
the same source are rudiment, erudite, erudition, 
etc.] 1. Bough; crude; unwrought; unfash- 
ioned; ill-fashioned; without finish or shape- 
liness: as, a rude mass of material. 

And 1 my eelfe sawe a masse of rude goulde (that Is to 
say, such aa was neuer molteuX lyko vnto suche stones as 
are founde in the bottomes of ryuera, weighinge nyno 
ownoes. 

Peter Martyr, tr. in Even's First Bocdcs on America 
r(cd Arber), p. 72. 

Be of good comfort, prince : for you are bom 

To set a form upon that indigest 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

Sh4xk., K. John, v. 7. 27. 

This rude plot, which blind chance (the ape 
Of counsel and advice) hatli brought forth blind. 

Chapman, AU Fools, i. 1. 

It was the winter wttd, 

WhUe the heaven-horn child 
AU meanly wrapt in the rude manger Ues. 

MUton, Nativity, L 81. 

2. Lacking cultivation, refinement, or elegance; 
clumsy; uncouth: as, rude verses; rude art. 

He sung, in rude harsh-sounding rhymes. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 2. 160. 
One example may sorvei till you review the ACnels in 
the original, unblemished ny my rude translation. 

Bryden. 

•His rods oratory roused and melted hearers who Ustened 
without interest to the labored discourses of great logi- 
cians and Hebraists. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., viL 

With untaught ruded sklU 
Vezlrm a tr^le from the slender strings 
Thin as the locust sings. 

0. W, Hcimee, Even-Song. 

8. Mean; humble; little known or regarded; 
hence, as said of persons, low by birth or posi- 
tion. 

A1 were it that myne nuiicostres wereii rude. 

Yet may the hye God, and so hope I, 

Grante me grace to lyvcn vertuously. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 816. 
Jest not wltli a rude man, lest thy ancestors he dis- 
graced. Ecclua viii. 4. 

From a rade isle his ruder lineage came. 

8^, Vision of Don Bi^crlck, The Vision, st. 80. 

4. Barbarous ; uncivilized ; unpolished ; igno- 
rant. 

The Spanyard that iiowe is Is come from as rude and 
savage natkms as they Ithe Irish I. 

8peneer, State of Ireland. 

Though I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge. 

2 Cor. xl. 6. 

When men were but rude in sea-causcs in regard of the 
great knowledge which we now haue. 

BaJduyVe Voyagee, To the Reader. 

Among the rudeet savages personal Interests are very 
vaguely distinguiihed from the interests of others. 

H. Speneer, Data of Ethics, f 01. 
Over the seas 

' With a crew that la neither rude, nor rash. 

Teimycon, The Islet 

6. Having a fierce or cruel disposition; fero- 
cious; sanguinary; savage; brutal, 
strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead. 

8hak,, T. and C., L 8. 116. 

0 hut the Johnatonea were wondrous rude. 

When the Biddes-bum ran three days blood I 

Lade qf Wamf^kray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 172). 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretell my hopeless doom. MUton, Sonnets, i. 

6. Marked by or expressing fierceness or sav- 
agoness ; ferocious, fierce, or cruel in quality. 

The werwolf ful wigtll went to him eaeno^ 

With a rude roring aa he him rende wold. 

WUlim ^fPtdeme (E. £. T. S.), 1. 1861. 
He leide a-boute hym so givm strokes and rude that 
noon durste hym a-bide,hat disparbled »<brode fro hym 
08 from a wode lyon in rage. MefUn (B. B. T. S.X U. 106. 

Even thy aong 

Hatli a rude martial tone, a blow In every thought ! 

rWtt<sr,ToJ.P. 

7. ni-bred; boorish; uncivil; discourteous; im- 
polite. 

A rude despiser of good mannen. 

Shdk,, Aa you Uke it, U. 7. 92. 

There waa, indeed. In far less polish'd dsys, 

A time when rough mds man had naaghW ways. 

Bumi^ Bl^ts of Woman. 


Young Bvan•lltol^ wlm bad bean appamtly awed hy the 
preasoceolBo line a gentlemam was again nlmaeil^ nidf 
and familiar. Jflit BveitMTsIvtt. 

8 . Marked by incivility; contrary to the re- 
quirements of courtesy: as, rude eondust; a 
rude remark. 

Baflian, let go that rude uncivil tonoh! 

dtoi;.,T. O.ofV.,v.4.i0L 
I'm quite ashamed— tis mighty rude 
To eat so much— but all's so gm. 

Pepe, Imit of Horaos^ II. vt toa 

9. Bough; tempestuous; stormy: as, a rude 
gale ; rude weather. 

The rude aea grew dvil at her [a mermald'al song. 

Shak,, M. N. D., ii. L Htt. 
The storm 

Of his rude misfortunes is blown over. 

Middleton {and oUiert), The Widow, lit % 
The rude inclemency of wintiy sklee. 

Oowper, Truth, L Ua 

10. Bobust; sturdy; ragged; vigorous. 

Here and there smHed a plump rooy fkce enough ; but 
the nudoiity seemed under-sised, under-fed, utteib^ want- 
ing in graces vigour, and what the penny-a-liners call 
^*rude health." IRngdey, Yeaat, xiU. 

How it dimsta when weaknesiL false-refined, 
Censures the honest rude effective strength. 

Browning, Ring and Book, U. 149. 
When people In the rudsie physical health are sick of Ufa 
thoy go to her for the curative virtue of her smilea. 

8. Lanier, The Bngliah Novel, p. 66. 

Buds mplratlon. Beer«q9fraf<on.«8yBLlU-^p^ 
raw, uncouth. Unformed.— 7 and 8. Vulgar, lonttsh, boor- 
ish, ill-bred, insolent surly, eburllsh, gruff, bmak.— 9. 
Hanh, inclement, violent turbulent 
nule(rfid),a(fv. l< ME, rude ;< rude, a,2 Buddy. 
Then to the abbot, which that balled was, 

HsUi Gaffray spokyn rude and buste^. 

Bern, qf Partenay (B. B. T, S.X L 8257. 
And Caledon threw by the drone, 

And did her whittle draw, man ; 

And swoor fu’ rude, thro’ diit and blood, 

To mak* it guld in law, man. 

Hums, American War. 

mde-growing (rSd'grd^ing), a. Bough; wild. 

Whose mouth Is cover’d with rude-growing briers. 

Shak., m And., it 8. 190. 

mdely (riSd'll), adv. K ME. rudely, ruidly, rude- 
liche; < rude + -ly^^ In a rude manner, (a) 
Roughly ; clumsily ; unskilfully : as, work rudely done ; 
an object rudely formed. 

Thai war full grete and rudely wioght, 

Bot tharfore that forsoke tliam noght, 

Bot sone, when that tbir naJles had. 

Forth that went with hert ful glad. 

HoiyBood^K T. B.), p. 86. 
I, that am rudely stamp'd, and want love's majesty. 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 1. 16. 
The savage who in his nocturnal prowllngs guides him- 
self by the stars has rudely olasalfied these oMocts in their 
relations of position. J. Fieke, Cosmic Philos., I. 88. 
(6) Inelegantly; awkwardly. 

If yow he home or brought vn in a rude oo[n]ntrie, ye 
shall not chose but speake ruddte. 

Aceham, ’The Boholemaster, p. 117. 
(s) With offensive Iduntness or roughness; uncivilly; im- 
politely. 

Who qiekithe to the in any maner places 


Buddy cast nat thvn ye adowne. 
But with a sadde cnl( 


lore loke hym In.tbe fkce. 
Babeee Book (E. B. T. S.), p. 20. 
Yon ne'er cotiflder whom you shove, 

But ruddy press before a duke. 

Pope, Imit of Horace^ II. vl. 69. 

(d) Impetuously; fiercely ; savagely. 

He romed, he rared. that roggede alle the erthe t 
So ruydly he rappyu at to ryot hym selvene I 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.X h 785. 
They found the king's army In order to receive them, 
and were so rudely attacked that most of tboee who had 
penetrated into the oamg^ w^ ^j^t dead^gjem the 

(e) Violently; stormily ; hoisteroualy : as, the wind blew 
ruddy. 

Ther oom rennynge eo grete a water, ... so depe and 
brode and ther-to blakk^ that oom down fro the udee of 
the mounteynea so fudm, that ther was noon so banfar 
hut he ther-of hadde dreok Merlin (B. B. T. B.X ii. 8W. 
(/t) Vulgarly; broadly; coarsely. 

A1 Speke he never eo ruddiehe or Iszge. 

CAauesr, Gen. PrbL tp C. T., L 784. 

mdanaBff (rfid^nes), n. [< ME. rudeneaae; < rudd 
+ -HAAS.] The gtate or quality of being rude. 

(а) Cmdenese; roughnees; dnmstneaa. 

I thought he slept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose t 
Answer'd my et^ too loud. 

Cymbellne, Iv. 2. 214. 

(б) Inelegance; leek of refinement or polish; uncouth^ 
ness; awkwardness. 

The fudenee of common and mother toogee Is no ber 
for wise speeking. Atehmn, The Scholeaieiter, p. 117. 

All the antique ISshlons of the etreet were deer tobtan: 
even ench as were oheracterised by a nidsnsat that would 
naturally have annoyed hie faatidlons aenaes. 

Hawthorne, Seven Oflhlei, xL 
(s) Humble poainon; mstloUy; low life. 



God hath firloh fa?ottr lent hlr of hti greoe, 

That it ne leraed nat bjr lyklineiie 
That ihe waa hm and fed in rud$n$m, 

CkavetTt derk’f Tale, L 841. 


(d) Barhariam ; lack of oiTilintion or eulightemnent; ig. 
norance. 


‘^Hermit mre‘* and **Ohiny Cheie" waa all the mu* 
aique we had ; and yet no ordinary Addlera get ao much 
money aa oar*! do here, which onr rudtnmt atill. 

Diary, HI. 02. 

(e) Coaraeneaaof manneraoroondnot; booriahneaa; churl- 
iahneaa; diacourteay; incivility. 

The nideniMi that hath appeared in me have I learned 
from my entertainment Shak„ T. M., i. 5. 2SU. 


He ohooaee company, but not the aauire'ii 
Whose wit ia mdenMi, whoae good breeding tirOa. 

CowptTt Betirement, 1. 438. 

(/) Boughneaa of weather ; tempeatuouaneu ; atormineaa ; 
fnclemency. 

The rud*nm of the Winter fleaaon kept me in for aome 
time. lifter. Journey to Parlay p. 5. 

(g) Impetttoaity ; brunt ; flerceneaa : aa, the rudenm of a 
conflict 

The ram that battera down the wall, 

For the great swing and mdmm of his poiac!. 

They place before hia hand that made toe engine. 

T. and C., i. 8. 207. 


*8yn. (a) Buggedneis. (e) ImperHnenee^ ElfiwUwry, etc. 
(see impuaence^ surliness, ixnpoUteness, uiiooutluiess. 
rndeilted (r^^en'ted), a. [Acoom. < F. rudenUf 
rudentedi < L. mdenifya^ a rope, cord, appar. 
orig. ppp. of ruderey roar, rattle (with ref. to 
the noise made by corda^).] lu arch,y same 
as cabled, 

nuLentnre (rfl-den't§p), w. [< OP. (and F.)rM. 
denturCy < rudentS, rudented: see rudenUd."] In 
arch,y the figure of a rope or stall, plain or 
carved, with which the flutin^ra of columns are 
sometimes filled. Also called cahling, 
mderal (rO'de-ral), a. [< L. rudue (ruder-), 
rubbish, stones broken small and mixed with 
lime, for plastering walls.] In hot,, growing 
in waste places or among rubbish, 
raderairyf (rd'de-ra-ri), a, [< L. ruderariue, of 
or belonging to rubbish, < rudtut (ruder-), rub- 
bish: see ruderal,} Belonging to rubbish. 
Baileyy 1727. 

mderationt (rd-de-ra'shon), «. [< OF. rwlera- 
Uon, F. rud^atUm, < L. iru(leratio(n-), a paving 
with rubbish, < ruderarCy cover or pave with 
rubbish, < rv4us (ruder-), rubbish: see ruderahl 
The act of paving with pebbles or small stones 
and mortar. Bailey. 

mdesbyt (rdda'bi), n. [< rude + -3- + -by, a 
termination, found also in idleeby, sneaJesby, and 
auresby (also aureby), by some taken to be a re- 
duced' form of boy, but prob. an arbitrary addi- 
tion, suggested perhaps by such surnames as 
Cateaby. TUghy, etc., which are orig. local names 
(see 6 ^ 2 ) j A rude, boisterous, or turbulent 
fellow. 

To give my hand, opposed amdnst my heart, 

Unto a mad-braln rudedm full of spleen. 

Shak., T. of the a, ill. 210. 

BtULesheimer (rll'des-hi-mdr), n. [< G. Jtudoa- 
heimer, < Budeaheim, name of a town in Prussia 
on the right bank of the Rhine, near Bingen.] 
Gne of the white Rhine wines, most highly 
esteemed after Johan nisberger. it is made near 
BUdesheim. The wine-growing district is very large, and 
there are many varieties and qualities of the wine.— Bfi- 
daahiifny Berg, wine produced in the vineyard of that 
name on the hillside facing the south, and considered the 
beat of the vineyards of BUdesheim. 
rudge (ruj)* u, [Origin obscure.] A partridge. 
HalUwell. [Prov.Eng.] 
rndge-gownt. See rug-gown, 
mdge-waah (ruj'wosh), n. [< *rudge, var. of 
ridge, back, + trosA.] Kersey cloth made of 
fleece-wool worked as it comes from the shegys 
bacl^ and not cleansed after it is shorn. Hal- 
liweU. 

rudimeilt (rOMi-ment), n, [< OF. (and F.) ra- 
diment s Sp. Pg. '‘rudimento ss It. rudimento, 
rudiments, elements, < L. rudimentum, a first 
attempt, a beginning, pi. rudimenta, the ele- 
ments, s rudia, rude: see rude.'} 1. An^hing 
which is in an undeveloped state; the principle 
which lies at the 'beginning or bottom of any 
development; an uuormed or unfinished be- 
ginning. 

Whan nature makea a flower or living creature, she 
formath nutemente of all the parts at one time. 

Beeon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 801. 

But flrst I mean 

To exerclae him in the wildemeaa*, 

Thera he shall flrst lay down the rudimania 
Of hia great warfare. MUton, P. B., L 167. 

The sappy bougha 

Attire themaelvea with blooma sweet rudmanta 
Of future harveet. J* PhiBipa, Cider, IL 
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2 . An element or first principle of any art or 
science; especially, in the plural, the begin- 
ning, find; steps, or introduction to any branch 
of Imowledge ; the elements or elementary no- 
tions. 

Beware lest any man nwil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit, . . . after the rudimenta of the world, and 
not after Christ Col. IL a 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I must begin with rudimaniM of art. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ui. t. 6a 

8. In hiol.% (a) That which is rudimentary; 
that which is in its first or an early stage of de- 
velopment, which may or may not be continued ; 
the Deginning or foundation of any part or or- 
gan : as, the rudiment of the embryo which is 
to go on to maturity; the rudiment of an organ 
whose further development has been arrested 
or aborted, (b) That which is vestigial ; a ves- 
tigial or aborted part, organ, or structure ; an 
abortion; a vestige. BByn. 8. Fetua,Gifnn, etc. Bee 
ambryo, 

rndiment (rO'di-ment), V. t, [< rudiment, n.] 
To furnish with first principles or rules ; ground ; 
settle in first principles. 

It la the right dlacipline of knight-errantry to Ih‘ tudi- 
menisd in loaaea at flrst, and to have the tyruciniiim aonit*- 
what tart. Gayton, Notea on Don Quixote, p. 37. 

rudimental (r5-di-men'tal), a. [< rudiment *f 
-at.} Pertaining to or of the nature of rudi- 
ments; rudimentary. 

Your first rudimental easaya in apectaioraliip were nmdo 
in my shop, where yon often practised fur hours. 

tijieetatm 

rndimentarily (rfi-di-monHa-ri-li), adv. In a 
rudimentary manner or state ; elementarily. 

Kveiy such event brings him [niati] intu relation with 
the unfciiowii, and arouses in him a ftioliiig which must be 
called rudimentarily religious. Mind, X. 22. 

rudimentary (ra-di-men'ta-ri), a, 1= y, 
dimeniaire s= 8p. rudtmeniurio = Pg. mdimen- 
tar; as rudiment + -ary.} 1. Porteiiiing to 
mdiments or first principles ; consisting in or 
dealing with first princi^es; elementary; ini- 
tial: an, rudimentary teachings; rudimentary 
laws. — 2. Of the nature of a rudiment; ele- 
mentary; undeveloped. 

It Gammer Qurton's Needle"] is a capital example of 
farce, Just aa Balph Bolster Doiator is of a rather mdi- 
mentary kind of regular comedy. 

SairUmry, Uiri. Elixabethuu Literature, lii. 

The revelation of a rudimentary and imperfect science 
would be unworthy of God. and would require continual 
correction as knowledge aifvanced. 

Davmn, Nature and the Bible, p. 21. 

3. BpccificaUy, in biol.i (a) Pertaining to or 
of the nature of a rudiment ; rudimental ; be- 
ginning to be formed; elementary; embryonic. 
Jb) Vestigial; abortive; aborted or arrested 
in development; having no functional activity. 


Budilta (r^HUs^tl), n.pl. [NL.] In De Blain- 
viile’s classifloation (1825), the second order of 
his Acephali^tra, com^^sed of the genera 
Sphemhtea, Uippuritea, Badiolitea, Biroatritea, 
and Caleeola, Those have been mostly referred next 
to the Ckamidm or to the superfamilv Chamaeea by moet 
modem writera, and to thefamllloa Modioli- 

tides, and Caprinidm. Caieaola la a ooralligenoua aoantha- 
rian. Alao called Budtetje, Bttdtefct. 

nuUBtan (rh-disHan), a. and n, I. a. Of or 
relating to the /fWWto. 

11. n. One of the Budiata. 
rudity (rttMi-ti), n. [e It. rwHtd, < L. rudi- 
Ui(t-)a, ignorance, < rudia, rude: see rude.} 
Rudeness. [Rare.] Jmp. IHet, 
Budnuuihdayt, n. [ME. *rodmaaae-day; < rood 
+ maaa^ + day^.] Holy-rood day (May 3d or 
September I4tn). See rood. 

Buaolplline (r(>-dol'fin), a, [< Budidph (see 
def.) 4* -fwei.j Of or pertaining to the emperor 
Rudolph (Rudolf) II. (1576-1612): an epithet 
applied to a set of planeta^ and other astro- 
nomical tables composed by Kepler, and found- 
ed on the observations of Tycho Bi^ie. 
rue^ (r6), v. ; ]»ret. and pn. rued, ppr. ruing. 
[Early mod. E. also rew; < ME. rewm, reowen, 
ruwen, men (pret. reiv, rtm, also rewede, rewide, 
reived, roude), < (a) AS. hredivan (a strong verb, 
pret. hrediv), make sorry, grieve (often used 
impersonally, like L. pwnitet), s OS. hrouwan 
(pret. hrau)ss 1). rouwen s= MLG. ruwen, LG. 
ruwen, rouwen, men (the D. and LG. forms be- 
ing weak, but orig. strong) ss OHG. hriuwan, 
MIIG. rinwen, make sorrv, grieve: (b) alsii 
weak, AS. hrvdwum == OS. hriivon ss OHG. hriu- 
u'dn, MHG. riuivcn, 0. reutnt, feel pain or sor- 
row, s= Icol. hrygfija, make sorry, grieve, refl. 
rue; (c) with lomative -a, AS. hredwaian = 
OHG. *hriuwiadn, riuwiaon, intr., be sorry, re- 
pent; cf. AS. firedwe, sad, rnouniful (=r; Icel. 
n^gg^t grieved, afflicted), hredw, sorrow, grief 
(see rwrl, n,), (connection witli L. crudelia, 
cruel, erudna, crude, etc,, is improbable: see 
crude, cruet. Hence ult. ruth,} 1, trana. If. 
To cause to griovi^ ; make repentant, compas- 
sionate, or sorrowful; afflict: often used im- 
personally with a personal pronoun. 

Hot we find till tale* trew, 

Ful lore It aall thi mdu$n rew. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 86. 
Hy aeint 'J'homua ! 

Me reweth «oore of hencle Nietdaa. 

Chaucer, Hllleris Talc, L 276. 

Deore dame, your auddeln overthrow 
Much rueth me. Ryenaer, F. Q., I. IL 2L 

2. To repent of; feel remorse for; regret; 
hence, to suiTer in expiation of: as, to rue 
one^s folly or mistakes. 

Fraiioe, thou ahalt rtif thla treaaon with thy teari, 

If Talbot but survive Uiy treachery, 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iiL 2. 86. 


Organa, however little developed, if of use, shtMild not 
be considered aa rudimcntari/; they may he cnlltMi tias- 
cent, and may hereafter bo aevelopeU by naturul selec- 
tion to any fiurther extent 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p, 406. 


« SyXL 8. Rudimentary, Ved^fiai, Ahortioe. These three 
worai, ill their biolwical application, are commonly used 
interchangeably, and may mean exactlv the same thing. 
But there is a clear and proper distiiiclion in most cases, 
since that which is rudimentary in one organism may ho 
fully developed in another onmuisni, and Uiat which is 
rudimentary iu a given organism may or may not proceed 
to develop in that organism. So that whicli is developed 
ill one organism but remains rudimentary in another is 
veatigial tor the latter ->that If. it alTords a mere trace or 
hint of the former; and that wlifch might have developed 
but did not develop in tlio same organisni is abortive. 
Thus, all embryonic parts and organs arc properly rudi- 
mentary; all funotionless orgaT^" veatyrial whicii in 
another case have become functional ; those which are 
normally functional but fall t<i become so in a given case 
are abortive. Rudimentary is ihe most general and com- 

} >rehenalve term for that which is nidu^ raw, crude, un- 
armed, in an absolute sense ; veatigial is a relative term, 
implying comparison with something else, of which that 
whioh ii vakigiai is a mere trace; abortive is likewise a 
relative term, but one implying arrest or failure of de- 
velopment in the thing itself, witliout reference to any 
other thing. Few if any orfmns can be described with 
equal accuracy by all tnree terms, though the dlstluotiona 
are often ignore. Veatigial in a more technical term 
than either of the other two. Implying a broad view of the 
thing deacribed, derived from comparative anatomy and 
phyaiology, according to the tbeoiy of evolution. Abor- 
Uve li ipeclidly applioable to pathological and teratologi- 
cal caaea. A harelip or cleft palate is abortive, but neither 
vaalMai nor rudimentary. The thymus of the adult is 
vaat^gdal, but neither abortive nor rudimentary. The brain- 
bladdera of ihe embiyo arc rudimentary, but neither vea- 
tigial nor abortive. Most of the funotionless and appa- 
rently useless organa of adults of the higher animals are 


rednotion to or repreientation liy mere rudi- 
mente. [Bare.] 


I come 

Breathing self-murder, frenay, spite, 

To rue niy guilt in endless flame. 

M. Arnold, Bt Brandan. 

3. To feel Borrow or Bufforifi^^ on account of; 
Buffer from or by; experience lose or injury 
from. 

Oonys he bad me *' go, foulo Bathmn I" 
Eucre-more that ropreef y rewa. 

Hymna to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. B.), p. 47. 
Orphans, for their parents* timeless death, 

Hhall rue the hour that ever thou wast born. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v. 6. 48. 
I am bound to rue such knaves as you. 

The Kinga Dtaguiae (Child's Ballads, V. 377X 
Whoae Crowns lay all before his Helmet lirokc ; 

Whose lopped Boeptrea ru’d his fatilchion** stroke. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 84. 

4. To have or take pity on; feel sorry for; 
compassionate. 

A1 folk hem ml^te rewe 
That lotiedeii hem so trewe. 

Nu beno hi bothe dede. 

King Horn (E. E. T. B.X 1. 1521. 
Who shall him reiv that swimming In the maine 
Will die for thirst, and water doth refuse T 

Spenaer, F. Q.. II. vi. 17. 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears T shed, 

Shak,, Tit And., 1. 1. 105, 


6 . To rojient of and withdraw, or try to with- 
draw, from : as, to rue a bargain. Bee rue-bar- 
gain, [Colloq.j 

n. intr ana. f . To be sorrowful ; experience 
grief or harm; suffer; mourn. 

xit muste y rue til that he riae. 

Quia ainore langueo. 

Politieal Poema, etc. (ed. FnmlvallX p. 148. 


Come the three cornera of the world In armii 

And we shall Bhook them. Nought 4hall make ua ma, 

11 England to itadf do reat hut true. 

Bftoh., K. John, v. 7.11V 



To repent ; feel remorse or re^fret. 

To late is now for nio to rftte. 

Chancer, I'roilufi, v. 1070. 



O gin ye winna pay me, 

1 here mUI tnak a vow, 

Before that ye eoine liamc again. 

Ye Mali ha^e canae to rue. 

LamHn (Chiltl'fi Baliwli^ III. 06 )l 

8. To have pity: have eonipaHHion <»r mercy: 
often followed by ov or upon. 

In blttlr bale nowo art tinm bonne, 

Out-costyn bIihI thou be fur earo. 

No man Hhal rewv of thy miafare. 

YorkPlay»,\t, 80. 

Thorfor axe tliou inerei, y achol thee sane, 

With pltee y rr/f rinm thoe no. 

Pmtical rihirui, ete. (ed. Funilvall), p. 160. 

Hcioeth on thiH olde riiytlf in diMiregsc. 

Chaucer, TrolluB, Iv. 104.- 
Rue im thy deHi>uirlng lover f 
('aiiHt thou tueak hia faithful heart? 

Rurne, Turn again, thou fair Ellaa. 

rue^ (rb), ». [< MK. rnre, rrowe, < AB. hredwy 
sorrow, r(*i^rot, pcnanco, repentance, = D. rouw 
= OH(>. hriuwa, rimra, MHU. HnwCf 0. reue, 
sorrow, regret, repentance; from the verb: see 
rttfft, r.l Borrow; repentance. [Obsoltde or 
prov. Kug.] 

**]’ru a Ilian that, when ho makea a bod trade, niakoa 
the moat of it until he can make butter. I'm for no rvee 
and after-clapa." A. B, Jjonaetreet, Georgia Scenett, p. 2i). 

me*-* (rB), n, [< ME. rm, ruwe^ later rme, < OF. 

i and F.) rue = Pr. ruda, rutha = Bp. ruda = 
^g. ar-ruda = It, ruta = AH. rude = I). LG. ruit 
as OHG. ruttty MIIG. rute, G. rautc sr Hw. ruUi 
a= Dan. rude, rue, < Jj. ruta, < Gr. /nTjJr, rue, a 
Pelo|>onneHian wonl ftir the common Gr. Tn^yci- 
voVf rue.] Any plant of 
the genus Ruta, espe- 
cially R, (jravcolens, the 
common or garden rue, 
a native of the Medi- 
terranean region and 
westeioi Asia, and else- 
where common in cul- 
tivation. It iB a woody 
herb of buihy habits 2 or a 
feet high, with deooni|Kiund 
lenvoB, the leaflets of a hlu- 
iih^grocn color, strongly dot- 
ted. The flowers arc green- 
ish-yellow and coiytnbed, 
and arc prod need all sum- 
roer. The plant has a strong 
dlsagreeablo odor, and the 
leaves arc extremely acrid, even prtHliicing blisters. In 
antiquity and the middle ages rue was highly cstecniod as 
a mediulnu, and was Itelleved to ward off contagion. It 
has the properties of a stlraulaut and antispasniodlc, but 
aocompanied by excitant and irritant tendencies. It is 
not now oflluinal. but onntlnues somewhat in poiuilar use. 
In medieval folk-lore It was a cutniiion witches' drug. 
From its supposed virtues, or liy aNsociatloii with the 
word rue, repentance. It was formerly called herb-qf'ffrace. 
Here In this id ace 

I’ll sot a bank of rue, semr herb of grace : 

Hue, even for ruth, here shortly shidl he seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 

Shak., Rich. II., Hi. 4. lOfi. 

AfMoan rne. flame as Syrian rue.— Blaok rue, tlie 
conifer PoiUtcarptu epicatu of New Zealand, flee malai, 
—Fen-rue, a European meadow-rue, Thalictrum Jlavum. 
— Qoat*i rue, Oateya oJficinaliH (see (Rtlem)', also, the re- 
lated Tephrneia Viryiniana or catgut in the Hnltcu States, 
and T. Hnerea In the West Indies.— Oil Of me. flee oil. 
— Byrlan me. flee harmel and re//anum.— Wall me. 
See Aepieniutn. 

rae-anemone (rB^u-ucm^o-nc), n, A little 
American wild flower, Anemone thalietroides, 
resembling both timunoiie and moadow-i*ue. 
me-bargain (rB'bUr^gan), n, 1 . A bml bargain. 
Malliwml, [Prov. Eng. and S(*ot<di.] — 2. A 
forfeit paid for withdrawing from a bargain. 

He said it would cost him a guinea of rueAntryain to the 
* man who bad bought his pony, before he (‘.onld got It back 
•gain. SaAt, Rob Roy, xxvii. 

rne-fern (rB'fBm), «. Bame as wnU-ruc, 
rueftQ (rfl'M), a. [< ME. ruful, reirftd, renfid, 
reufol; < + -/«?.] It. Full of pity or 

compassioTi; pitying. 

Oiistc of his curteysic shal conforte gow atte lasto. 

And roworde alle uowhle ricchesso that hurtes hab- 
both. Piere Pimnnun (RX xlv. 148. 

2. Worthyof pity or sorrow; lamentable; piti- 
able; deploraole"; sorry. 

'^That was a re8tituclon,"quath Repentaunce, “for 
sothe; 

Thow wolthongy [hangl heye ther-fore her other In belle ! ” 
Piers Plowman (CX vll. 237. 
A ru^fUU spectacle of death and ghaiUy drere. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. vill. 40. 
“Alas!** said 1, “what nu^' chance 
Has twin'd ye o’ your italely trees?” 

Bums, Destruction of the Woods near Drumlanrlg. 

8. Expressive of regret, sorrow, or misfortime; 
f. mournful; sad; melaucholy; lugubrious. 


Rue ( /tn/a irrarw/ens). 
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The acoldent wu loud, and here before thee 
With rueful cry, yet what It was we hear not 

Jfgtofi, H. A., 1. 1568. 

The wo-begone heroes of Commiinipaw ^yed each other 
with ruqfu/ countenances. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 121. 

»Syn. 8. Doleful, lugubrious, regretful, 
ruefully (rtt'fftl-i), adv, [< ME. rufuUy, tew- 
fullich, rewfulliche; < rueful + -/?/*-*.] In a rue- 
ful manner. Speciflcally — (at)(!k>mpasBlonately; iilty- 
ingly; nierolfiilly. 

Oryst slucth heuone 

Botlie to riche and to nouxte ticlic that rexofuUieh lybbeth. 

IHers Plmeman (BX xlv. 162. 

(b) Pitiably ; lamentably ; deplorably. 

To see this ferly*foodo 
Thus ru^uJtly dlght, 

Rugged and mite on a mode. 

This is a rewfull sight Fork Plays, p. 426. 

(c) Sorrowfully ; mournfully ; lugubriously. 

Troylus hym cladde 

And rewfuttiehe Ills lady gan byholde. 

Chaucer, Trollus, Iv. Iflill. 

Dejected all, and ruefully dismayed. 

Dryden and Tate, Aba and Achit, 11. 929. 

mefnlxieflB (ra'f ul-ncs), n. [< M E. rcowfulmsse, 
remfulnense; < rueful + The quality or 

stato of being rueful, 
mell-bonet. ti. Bamc as rcwel-hone, 
melle (rtt-eV), n, [ME. ruel, < OF. ruellc, F. 
ruelle, older rule, a little street, path, lane ; rii- 
elle du Uet, or later simply ruelle, the space left 
between a bed and the w'all ; hence later an al- 
cove in a bedroom ; dim. of rue, street, path, 
= Pr. Bp. Pg. rua szOlU rnya, < ML. ruya, also 
ruM, place, street, path, perhaps < L. ruga, 
wrinkle: see ruga, rage. The ML. ruta, rutta, 
a way, is a reflex of the Korn, forms of rupta, a 
way, path: see ru1\ rowfcL] If. The space 
between a bed and the w^all. 

And wo In wlnter-tymc with wakynge a nyghtes 
To ryse to the ruel to rocke the cradel. 

Piers Plowman (CX x. 70. 

The spaoe thus left between the hod and the curtains 
was poriiaps what was originally culled in French the ru- 
elle ... of the bed, a tcnii which was aftcrwarfls given 
to the space between the curtains of the bed and the wall. 

Wright, Uoines of Other Days, quoted by Skeat, 
(Notes on Piers Plowman, p. 1^. 

2. Hence, a bedcliainbcr in which persons of 
quality, esnocially ladies, in France during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries held re- 
ceptions in the morning, to which persons dis- 
tinguished for learning, wit, etc., as well as 
those constituting society, were invited; hence, 
such a reception, whore the oveiitH of the day, 
etc., were discussed, in Oic sevcniGcnth century the 
character of the ruelles was distinctively literary and 
artistic ; but in the following century they degenerated 
into mere oocasions for gossip and frivolity. 

The poet who flourished in tlic scene is damned in the 
rueUe. Ihryden, Ded. of the ASneid. 

A Voice persuades. 

Whether on Theatres loud Htrolns we hear, 

Or in BueUes some soft Egyptian Air. 

Cimyrem, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

The lady received her visitors reposing on that throne 
of beauty, a bed placed in an alcove ; the D>i1ot was mag- 
nlfloently arranged. The spiute between the lied and the 
wall was called the RueUe, tlie diminutive of la Rue ; and 
, in this narrow street, or “Fop’s alloy,” walked the fa- 
vour^. I. V’Isradi, Lit. Char. Men of Genius, p. 413. 

Buellia (r^-el'i-ll), n, [NL. (Plumi or, 1703), 
named after Jean Ruel, a French botanist of 
the 16th century.] A largo genus of gamopet- 
alons plauts, or the order Aeanthavese, typo of 
the tribe RuelUeee and subtribe iCuruelUesp, it 
Is characterixed by a corolla with slender base, enlargeil 
throat, and five lobes above, which arc cm|uu 1 or posteri- 
orly united, by a atyle recurved at llic awl-shaped apex, 
ana liy a two-oelled ovary with three hi ten ovules in each 
cell, billowed by an oblong-linear or club-shaped capsule, 
which Is roundUb or furrowed, and often contracted ai 
the base into n long solid stalk. There are about 160 
species, principally tropical and American, with a lew 
oxtratropical in North and floutli America, 2 species ex- 
tending into the northern United fltatea Tticy arc herbs 
nr shrubs, generally hairy, beating opposite and usually 
entire leaves. Their flowers are often of large slxc and 
are nearly or quite aeaaile in the axils of loaves nr bracts, 
sometimes forming a soattered cyme or panicle. They arc 
commonly violet, lilac, white, or red, rarely yellow or or- 
ange. flome species are detlrable in greeiilioiisos. R. 
tubenrn is the manymot, slao called s^tineaf and (Ja- 
maica) stMpdragon, R, ponindata, a tratltiig plant with 
blue eomllas an inch long, is found In Mexico, etc., Hiid In 
Jamaica, where It la cidJed Christmas-pride. R, ciliosa Is 
a pretty-flowered hardy speolMi oi the Interior and south- 
ern United Statoa. For the plant formerly colled R. t'ndt- 
yotiea, see roomS. 

ATiellieaB (r6-e-lI'6-€), n. ph [NI^. (Nees von 
Esenbeck, 1 832), RueUia + -ejp.] A largo tribo 
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fifths of which bblong to the iaege fauna StrManBm or 
to the typn, BusUioT^ 

nwr (r6'6r), n. [< ME. rewere; < rue^ + •er^,'\ 
One who ruef or pities. 

matt, n, [ME. ruet, ruett, ruwet, reweL < AF. 
ruet, a trumpet; prob. for OF. rtmet, wnioh is 
found in the sense of * a sprinff of a gun,’ lit. * a 
little wheel’; of. rmettc, f., a little wheel, dim. 
of rottf?, a wheel: seerotce?.] A small trumpet. 

He . . . blew hus rounde rewet 

Piste Plowman <CX vU. 400. 

rnewort (r6'w6rt), n. A plant of the rue fam- 
ily, or RutacesB. Lindley, 

nueficence (rO-fes'gns), n. [< ntfesemit) + 
- 00 .] Tendency to be rufous; reddishness; a 
reddish color. 

rnfeBCent (rl)-fes'ent), a, [< L. n{fe8cen(U)ii, 
ppr. of rufescere, li’ecome reddish, < ntfus, rod : 
see rufous.li Tending to be rufous: somewhat 
rufous, or verging toward a dull-red color. 

rnif ^ (ruf), n. [Early mod. E. ruffe; not found 
in earlier use, and prob. an abbr. of ruffle: 
see ruMe^, k.] 1. A projecting band or mil, 

S laitod or bristling, especially one worn around 
30 neck, in the fdxteenth century ruffs of mualin or 
lawn, often edgtxl with lace, plaited or goffered, and stiffly 



KulC— Close of i6th century. 

■tarohed, were worn by both men and women, some of 
them very brood, projecting six Inches or more in all di- 
rections ; narrowtir ruffs of similar material have formed 
a part of the costume of women at different epochs, down 
to the present day. 

Onr bombast hose, our treble double ruffes. 

Our sutes of Alike, our comely garded capes. 

Oascotyne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 00. 

We shall have him here to-morrow with his best ruff on. 

Shak,, Pericles, iv. 2. 111. 

Ruffs, often of exaggerated amplitude and of a painfully 
severe stiffness, wore worn by laith sexes ; sometimes open 
In front and rising like an expanded fan around the thmt 
and bead; more generally they oomplettdy encircled the 
throat, and rested, nearly at right angles to It, on the 
shoulders. Bn^. Brit., VI. 472. 

2. Bomething resembliug a ruff in form or posi- 
tion. Hpeolflcallv— (a) In omith., a packet, collar, or other 
set of lengthened, loosened, peculiarly colored, or otberwlae 
distinguuilied feathers on the neck of a bird, as the con- 
dor, the ruff, certain grebes and grouse, etc. Also called 
ruffle, (b) A liand of long hair growing round the neck 
of certain dogs. 

A ruff, ns the loose skin covered with long hair round 
the neck (of the English pointer! Is called. 

Dogs of Great Bruain and Amerioa, p. 88. 
(e) The loose top of the boot worn In the seventeenth cen- 
tury turned over and made somewhat ornamental: same 
as boot-top, 2 (6).* Sometimes the top was of a different lea- 
ther from the rest of the boot, flpaiiish leather la espe- 
cially mentioned, and Uie edge was sometimes ornamented 
with gold lace or similar passement. 

He will look upon his boot and sing; mend the rqFaiid 
sing. ... I know a man that had this trick of melancholy 
sold a goodly manor for a song. Shak., All's Well, UL 2. 7. 

(d) In maeh., an annular ridge formed on a abaft or other 
mece, commonly at a Joumiu, to prevent motion endwise. 
Thus, in the cut, a, a are 
ruffs limiting the length * 

of the loumal h, to which r “Il 

the pillows or brasses are i J U-. , 

exactly fitted, so that the ^ & 

shaft is prevented from Rufli on * Sbuft 

moving on end. Ruffs 

sometimeB oonsist of separate rings fixed in the positions In- 
tended by set-screws, etc. They are then called loose ruffk. 
8t, Figuratively, that which is outspread or 
made public; an open display; a public exbi* 
bition, generally marked by pride or vanity. 

It were not greatly amiss a little to consider that he, 
which in the ruff of his freshest Jollity was tain to cry M. 
Churchyard a mercy in print, may^be orderly driven to cry 
more pccoavls than one. 6. Harvey, Fonr Letters. 

4. A breed of domestio pigeons; a kind of 
Jacobin having a ruff. 
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of gnmopetalous plants, of the order Aeantha- Jacobin having a ruff. 

cesB, oharacterized by contorted corolla-lobes, ruff* (Tuf)i v, t. [< Tuff^t tt., or abbr. of ruffle^, 
by ovules commonlv from two to eight in num- Of, It. arruffare, disorder, ruffle the hair.] 


by ovules commonly from two to eight in num- 
ber in each ovary-cell, and by compressed seeds. 
It embraoca 87 genera, containing about 688 apeoies, three 


It. To plait, pucker, or wrinkle; draw up in 
plaits or folds. 
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.aUnppariMrmtntltofdliJthofeolde, . . . tbttdetaet 
therMl voiy long, which he weai^ on hit wmt, ruM 
tp* ffoUvgC't Fogoget, I. 814. 

2t. To ruffle; disorder. 

Thenceforth the fethtr in her lofty erect, 

AHfed of lore, gtn lowly to ETaile. 

8pmm, F. Q., III. if. 87. 
8. In faleonryf to hit without trussing. K 
PkiUipe, 1706.— 4. To applaud by makmg a 
noise with hands or feet. [Bootoh.] 
ruff* (ruf), n, [Formerly also ruffe; said to bo 
< rujp, n., and so named beoause the male has 
a ruff round its neck in the brooding season ; 
but this is doubtful. The female is called a 
reeve^ a name supposed to be formed from ruff 
by some change left unexplained, but prob. 
from a difTerent source.] The bira PavonceU 
la or Machetes pugnax (the female of which is 



Unft {PavoMrella or Machftes pu£f$ax). 

called a re(re), a kind of sandpiper belonging 
to the family ScolopaeidXf having in breca- 
ing-plumage an enormous frill or ruff of fea- 
thers of peculiar texture on the neck, and noted 
for its pugnacity, it it widely diatributod in the Old 
World, and oocurt at n straggler In Amorica. The length 
la about 12 InoheR. noaidet the curious ruff, the bird has 
at the same season a pair of ear-tufts and the face studded 
with fleshy tubercles. The general plumage is much 
▼ari^ted, and the feathers of the mrf sport In several 
colors and endlessly varied pattema When these feathers 
are erected in fighting, they form a sort of shield or buck- 
ler. Also called eombiUant and JighHttg sandpiper. 

It has often been said that no one ever saw two liujfk 
alike. This is perhaps an over-statement: but . . . fifty 
examples or more may be compared without finding a very 
close resemblance between any two of them. 

A. HewUnit Biicyc. Brit., XXI. 64. 

ruff I* (nif), w. [< ME. n/Jfc, a fish, glosaed by 
Ij. sparrua for spams; origin obscure.] .4«*- 
rina or Gymnoeephalus arnua, a fish of the fam- 
ily PerciasBj distinguished b^ the muciferoiis 
channels of the head, the vilUform teeth of the 
jaws, and the connected dorsal tins, it is a fresh- 
water fish of Europe, living in families or 8cb<K)ls, and 
mostly frequenting rather deep and cold wniurs. In 
habits and food It much rcseinbles the common jierch. 

There is also anotlier flsh called a Pope, and by some a 
Ruffe^ a flsh that is not known to be in some Rivers ; it is 
much like the Pearch for his shape, but will not grow to 
be bigger than a Gudgion ; he is an excellent flsh, no flsh 
that swims is of a pleasanter taste. 

J. Waltont Corapleat Angler (ed. 1653X xi. 

ruff^ (Tuf), w. [Prob. uccom. < It. ronfUj “a 
game at cardes called ruffe or trump ” (Florio) 
(whence also F. ton fie, “hand-niff, at cards” 
— Cotgrave); prob. a reduced form of trionfo 
'*a trump at cards, or the plf^ called trump or 
ruff” (Florio); see trump^. The Pg, rttfa, rifa, 
a set of cards of the same color, a sequenco, is 
perhaps < £.] 1. An old game at cards, the 
predecessor of whist. 

And to oonfounde all, to amende their badde games, hav- 
ing never a good earde in their handes, and leaving the 
ancient game of England (TmmpeX where every coote and 
sute are sorted in their degree^ are running to Rufe, where 
the greatest sorto of the sute carrieth away the game. 
Mamnt MoiUht Minde (1589X Ep. to the Reader, quoted in 
[Peele’s Old Wives Tala note. 

Whaa shall we have a game at trump or ruf to drive 
away the time? how say you Y Pede, Old Wives I'ale. 

2. In card~playifig, the act of trumping when 
the player has no cards of the suit led. 

ndT^ (ruf), V, t [< ruff^f n.] In card-playing, 
to trump when holding none of the suit led. 
Also, erroneously, rough. 

Miss Bolo would inquire . . . why Mr. Pickwick had not 
returned that diamond, or led the club, or roughed the 
spade, or finessed the heart DUkem, Pickwick, xxxv. 

nifflH ft. and n. [An obs. selling of 

roimfci.] L o. Same as rougK^. Palsgrave. 

IL a. A state of roughnoss; ruggedness; 

. hence, rude or riotous procedure or conduct. 

To ruffle it out in a riotous ruf. LaUmer. 

As fields set oil their bristles up, in such a rufwwt thou. 

Ohapnin, lUsd. (Imp JHeL). 
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ruff ^ (ruf), v. t [A phonetic spelling of rouah^, 
p.] 1. To heckle (flax) on a coarse heckle called 
a ruffer. 

The rtMd work is taken to the tool called a "common 
a” the ^ns of which are much closer placed than thoie 
of the ruffer, and are only 4 or 5 Inches iimg. 

l/re. Diet, It 421. 

2. In hat-manuf.^ to nap. 

The known fmpossfbiltty of napping or rufng a hat by 
any means with machineiy. 

J. Thornton. Hats and Felting, p. .H7. 

An obsolete form of rough*K 
ruffMmf), n. A low vibrating beat of a dnnu ; 
a ruffle. See ruffle^. ^ 

llie dram beata a ruf. and so to bod : that 's all, the 
ceremony is conoiae. Farquhar. Recmiting Officer, v. 2. 

ruff®, n. A dialectal form of roo/’i . 
mff-band (rurband), n. Same as 1. 

What roadnesse did pocsesse you ? did you ihinkc that 
none but oitlseni were marked for death, that onoly a 
blackeor oiviU suit of apparoll, with a ruf eland, was unely 
tlie plagues livery? JonnlTai/ffir, Works (loitox {Naret.) 

ruff-cuff (ruf'kuf), n. A nifflo for the wrist, 
ruffet, n. An obsolete form of roughie^. 
ruffed^ (ruft), a. [< mff^ + in cool. , hav- 
ing a ruff or ruffle : as, the ruffed grouse. Bee 
rtff^, 2 (a), (ft).~RulM jgrouse, Bonam umbetta, a 
common gsllinaceous gamo-blM of North America, nearly 
related to the hasel-gmuse of Europe {li. Mulinn), called 
partridge in the iiortliern and pheamnt In the niiddle and 
southern United States, having a ^r of niffM, one on each 
side of the neck. This grouse, eitlier in its tyniciil form or 
in some of its varieties, inhabits nearly all tbo wiMMllaml 
of North America. It ranks high bh h game-bird ; the flush 
of the breast is white when oookeil, like the Inibwhite's. 
The head has a full soft crest ; each niff is com|M)sed of 
from fifteen to thirty broad soft fcathoia, glosHy-black 
in the adult male, overlying a nidiinontaiy tyiiiimniim. 
The wings are short and roiindeil ; the tall is long, fan- 
shaped, normally of eighteen broad soft feathers ; the tarsi 
are partly feathered, pi^ly scaly. The pi utniigo Is intimate- 
ly varied with brown, gray, and other shiuleH; it is nearly 
alike In both sexes. Thts grouse is 17 inches long, and 2.*t 
in extent, the winga and tall from 7 to K liiclies each. It 
lays creamy or buff eggs, usually iniinaculate, srimetimes 
speckled, H Inches long by Iji broad, of pyriforn) shape, 
'rho cbiiractoHstic drumming sound for which this Idnl is 
noted is not vocal, but is produced by rapidly beating the 
wings. Hoc fjftouee, pheasant, partridge, and guaii:^ fur ot her 
names, and cut under Bonam.— Ruff^ lemur, the black 
and white lemiir, Lemur sariut. Hee out under lemur. •< 
Ruffed mouflon. name as aoudad. 
ruffed^ (Piift), p. a. [Pp. of rnff^, V.] Heckled 
oil a ruffer. 

ruffaut, ti. Au obsolete form of ruMan. 
ruffer (ruf'^r), n. [< ruffle + -fri.] A coarse 
heckle, formed of a board sheathed with tin 
plate, and studded with round and pointed 
teeth about 7 inches long. Oompare heckle, w. 
and r. t. 

The teeth or needles of the rougher or rvfer becklt^ 
Ruoyc. Brit, XIV. 

rufflau (ruf'ian), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
rufyan, ruffeh, ruffln; =sMD. rvfflaen, rofflaen, < 
OF. ruffian, rufiUtn, rufien, F. rufien = Wall. 
roufmn = Fr. ruflan, rofian = Bp. mfian = Fg. 
rujido = It. ruffUmo, Olt. rofflnno (mJj. ruffia- 
nus), a pander, bully, ruffian ; with Koni. snOlx, 
< OD. roffen, roffelm = LG. ruffeln, a pander; 
ef. LG. ruffeler, a pander, intrigant, = Pan. 
ruffer. a pander (see ruffler*^): sc*c ruffle*'^. Of. 

rough^.] 1, «. If. A idrnp; a pander; 
a paramour. 

He iher husband) is no siMiner abroiul than she is in- 
stantly at home, revelling with her rufans. 

Reynolds, God's Revenge against Murther, ill. 11. 

2. A boisterous, brutal fellow; a fellow ready 
for any desperate crime ; v r<»bl)er ; a cutthroat ; 
a ronroerer. 

Have you a r%Man that will swear, drink, dance. 
Revel the nignt, rob, murder? 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 6. 126. 

See that your polish’d arms be primed with care, 

And drop the night-bolt; ruffiaw are abroad. 

UoMyrr, Taak, iv. 608. 

8t. The devil. [Old slang.] 

The ruflan cly thee, the devil take thee ! 

Harman, Caveat for (.^uraetora, p. 116. 

n. o. It. Licontious; lascivious; wanton. 
How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
ffhouldst thou but hear I were licentious, 

And that this iKKly, conseemte to thee. 

By rufan lust should be contaminate ! 

^ ShaJk., a of B., II. 2. 186. 

2. Lawless and cniel; brutal; murderous; in- 
human; villainous. 

The chief of a rebellious clan. 

Who in the Regent's court and sight 
With rufian diigger stabbed a knight^ 

BeoU, L. of the L., v. 5. 

8. Violent; tumultuous; stormy. « 

In Uie visitation of the winda 
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Bo may no n(|km-feellng In thy breast 
Discordant Jar thy bosom-chords among. 

Bttms, To Miss Graham of Fintry. 

rnfflan (ruf Man), v. i. [ss It. rufflanare. Olt. 
roffianare as Fg. nifinr ss Sp, rufianar, act as a 

S ander or ruffian; from the noun.] To play 
10 ruffian ; rage ; raise tumult. 

Eschewo disobedience and sedloioiis assembling, repent 
of light rtManyng and blasphemous carnal guspolling. 
Udal, Peter (John Olde to the Dnehosae of SomorsetX 

{(BicAanimn.) 

If it (the wind] hath rufim’d so upon the sea. 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 

Can hold the mortise? Shak., Othello^ li. 1. 7. 

ruffianaffe (mfMan-y). n. [< rufflaH + -age.} 
The staw of being a ruffian ; rascaldom ; ruf- 
fians collectively. 

Kufns never moved unless escorted by the vilest n(#Uin- 
age. Sir F. Palate. 

Driven from their homes by onninlsod rufanaae. 

The Amerlean, XIII. 244. 

rnffij^OOd (mf Man-hffd), n. [< ruffian + -hood.] 
Humanage ; rufiiuniBra. Literary Phra, H. 148. 
mfflanifih (mfMau-ish), a, [< ruffian + 
Having the qualities or manners of a ruffian, 
rnffianism (ruf'ifin-izm), n. [< ruffian + -wm.] 
The character, habits, or manners of ruffians. 
Sir J. Mackintosh. 

The lasagnoiio is a loafer, as an Italian can bo a loafer, 
wlthoiil the odmixtnie of ruffianism, which blemishes 
most luafoia of northern race. UtnerUs, V onetlan Life, xx 

ruffianly (ruf Man-li), 0 . [< + -fyl.] 1, 

Having the charaetter of a ruffian ; bold in crime ; 
bnital; violent; rough. 

The ruffianly Tartar, who, sullen and impracticable to 
others, acquired a singular partiality for him. 

C. Brontfi, Bhirley, xxvl. 

2. Clinracteristic of or befitting a ruffian, (ot) 

Laaolvious ; wanton ; utiaocmly. 

Who in London hath not hoard of his [Oreene'al dluo- 
lute and lieentluiis living ; htn fond dlagulalng of a Master 
of Art with ruffianly hair, unseemly npi>arel, and more un- 
seemly company? (J. ilarvey, Four I^ettera. 

Some freiiehlfled or outlandish moiisiour, who hath no 
thing else to make him famous, I should say Infamous, 
but an uffeinliiate, ruffianly, ugly, and deformed lock. 

f*ritnne, Unloveliness of U»ve-L>ckB, p. 27. (Treneh.) 
(h) Vinaitioiis; dupraviMl: aa nffianly conduct; ruffianly 
eiimes. 

ruffln^t, n, and a. An obsolete form of ruffian. 
ruffin^t (rufMii), n. [< ruff*^ 4* dim. -<».] Same 
as rufi"^. [Rare.] 

Him followed Yar, soft washing NorwJtch wall. 

And with him brought a present Joyfully 
Of his owtie flsh unto their feitlvali. 

Whoso like none else could shew, the which they Ruffins 
call. Spenser, F. Q., IV. xi. 88. 


ruffing (ruf Mng), w. [Verbal n. of rwjfH, e.] In 
hat-^nanuf., same as napping. 
ruffinoUBt (ruf'i-nus), a. [< mffinl -h -ous.] 
Ruffianly ; outrageoiiK. 

To shelter the sad monument from all the niff nous pride 
Of stomiOB and tempests. Chapman, Iliad, vL 466. 

ruffle^ (ruf'l), v.\ pret. and pp. nffied, ppr. 
ruffiing. [Early mod. E. ruffie, < ME. ruffelen, 

< MD. ruyffvlen, 1). ruifelen, wrinkle, rumple, 
niffle; cf, ruyffvl, a wrinkle, ruffle. Cf. ruff I.] 

1. irons. 1. To wrinkle; pucker; draw up into 
gathers, folds, or plaits. 

1 ruffie clothe or sylked, I bring them out ot their playne 
foldy uge, .1 e pllonne. Palsgrave, p. 696. 

2. To disorder; disturb the arrangement of; 
rumple; derange; disarrange; mf&e uneven 
by agitation : as, ruffled attire ; ruffled hair. 

Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled winga. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, Iv. 186. 
Thou wilt nut gash tliy flush for him ; for thine 
Fares richly, in fine linen, not a hair 
Ruffled upon the acarfskin. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

3. To disturb the surface of; cause to ripple 
or rise In waves. 

The Lake of Nemi lies In a very deep bottom, so sur- 
rounded on all sidea with mountains and groves that the 
surface of it Is never ruffled with the least breath of wind. 
Addison, Remaiks on Italy (Works, od. Bohn, I. 486X 

As the shai-p wind that ruffles all day long 

A little bitter pool about a stone 

On the bare coast. Tennyson, Guinevere. 

4t. To throw together in a disorderly manner. 

1 ruffled up fall'n leaves in heap. 

Chapman, Odyssey, vll. 896. 

6. To disquiet; discompose; agitate; dis- 
turb; annoy; vox: as, to ruffle the spirits or 
the temper. 

Business must necessarily subject them to many neglects 
and eontempto, which might disturb and ruffle their 
minds. Bacon, Moral Fables, fil., Expl. 

Lord Granby's temper had been a little rufflsA the night 

YFoli!^ Letters, IL ‘ 


n(B« 

Bnt fortanaMljr hli lU tldiniri otme too lata to the 
tranquillity of this moat tranquil of rulera. 

Irving , Kiiickerbooker, p. 206. 

At I lat between my coutlnt, 1 wat lurprited to find 
how eaay 1 felt under the total noftlcct of the one and the 
•emi-aaroaatic attentlona of the other - Kllia did not mor* 
tify, nor Qeorgiana ruMe me. 

Charloiif BnyniM, Jane Eyre, xxL 

6, To furnish or adorn with ruQlos: as, to n*/- 
fle a shirt. 

A thousand lamd hoteroclitcs more, that cuaen the 
world with a ullt spur and a rufflrd tioot. 

Dekkur, Quirt Hornbook. 

To rnfflo Olio's foatbers or plumafo. (a) To irritate 


; make one angry ; 

r f rett< 


disturb or fret one. %^Togetir. 


rltated, angry, or frettetl. Farrar. 

H, inirann. To bo in disorder; be tossed 
about; hence, to flutter. 

On hii right Hhouldcr his thick mane reclined, 
Rufflen at spiscd, and doncra in the wind. 

Dry flea, tr. of Virgil’s Ooorgica, ill. 135. 

rnfflie* (nif']), w. [< Ml), ruy^elf wrinkle, a ruf- 
fle,^ < ruyffvlen^ wTinkle, rumple, rufl1<* : see r^- 
jlcl, i\ VI. ruff^, n.J 1. A strip of any textilo 
material drawn up at one edge in gathers or 
plaits, and used as a bordering or trimming; a 
full, narrow Hoiinee ; a frill ; a mff. The term la 
used for such a plalt-cd ttrip when much narrower than a 
ruif, even when worn iiroiind the neck, but It especially ap- 
plies to the wrist and to the front of the shirt'bosom, as In 
men's dress of the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Such dainties to them [poets], Uieir health it might hurt, 
It's like sending them rufflea when wanting a shirt. 

GtddnnUh, Haunch of Venison. 

2, Something resembling a ruffle in form or po- 
sition. (o) The top of a bot^t 

Not having leisure to put off my silver sptira one of the 
rowels catched hold of the rufitr of my bool, and, being 
Siwnish leather, and subject to tear, overthrows me. 

D. Jongon, Every Man out of his Humour, Iv. 4. 
(6) In amith . , same as r«/l , 2 (a), (e) The string ot egg-cap- 
sules of the periwinkles, whelks, and related gaatropouk 
(d) In tnveh., a series of projections, often connect eif by a 
web^ formed on the inner face of a flange of a metal gud- 
geon for a woiHlen shaft or roller, and fitted to a oorrth- 
spondlng series of recesses in the end of such shaft or 
roller, to secure a rigid attacliinont of the llaiige and pre- 
vent its turning except os the shaft or roller turns with It. 
8. DiHquietudo or disoompoHure, au of the mind 
or temper; annoyance; irritation. 

Make it your daily business to moderate your aversions 
and desires, and to govern them by reason. This will guard 
you agalnit many a m/lts of spirit, IhiUi of anger and sor- 
row. Doctrine of the Tassiotis, f 2». 

In this state of quiet and unostentatious enjoyment 
there were, besides tlie ordinary mbs and rujfies which 
disturb oven the most uniform life, two things which par- 
ticularly chequered Mrs. Butler’s lis])pinesB. 

Seott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xlvli. 
Neptnne's rnfflei, a reteporc. 
ruffle*^t (mf'l), r. [< ME. ruffclcn, be miarrol- 
Bome, < MI), roffehn = LG. rtjffeln = G. dial. 
Tuffeln, pander, pimp; freq. of Ml), roffen, pan- 
der; ei. ruffian. In some BonHCH this verb \h con- 
fiiHed with fig. UHCH of ri/JlcL] I. in tram, 1. 
To act turbulently or lawlessly; riot; play the 
bully; hence, to bluHter. 

To Britaine I addrest an army great, perdy, 

To quaile the llcts. tliat ruffim in that lie. 

Mir. for Magg., I. 317. 

A valiant soii-in-lnw thou shall enjoy ; 

One hi to bandy witli thy lawless sons, 

To nijite In the oominnnwualth of Koine. 

Shak„ Tit. And., 1. 1. 813. 

2, To put on airs; swagger: often with an in- 
definite it. 

Lady, 1 cannot nqilr if in red and yellow. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia s Revels, Hi. 8. 

In a handsome suit of Tressillairs livery, with a sword 
by his side, and a buckler on his shonldor, he looked like 
a gay rvJ/Ung serving-man. Bcrdf, Kenilworth, xill. 

3: To be rough or boisterous: said of the wea- 
ther. 

Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds 

Do sorely ruffie, Sfiak., Lear, H. 4. 804. 

n. trans. To bully; insult; annoy. 

Can I not go about ray private meditations, ha ! 

But such companions as you must rq/fic me'/ 

Flitehir, Wit without Money, v. 8. 

Now the gravest and worthiest Minister, a true Bishop 
of his fold, shall be revil’d and ruffid by an Insulting and 
only-Oation-wlfe Prelate, as if he were some slight paltry 
oompanion. MiUon, Reformation In Eng., I. 

A brawl; a 


(ruf'l), n, [< ruffle^f r.] 
quarrol ; a tumult. 

Sometime a blustery that the rtqgs knew 
Of court, of city. Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 58. 

The oaptairi was so little out of humour, and our com- 
pany was sn far from being soured by this little rtqfb, that 
Ephraim and ho took a partioulur delight in being agree- 
able to each other for tlte future. 

StsOe, Spectator, No. ll 

ruffle® (ruf'l), n. [AlsorRjf; origin uncertain^ 
cf. Pg. ni/Ifl, rttfo, the roll of a drum.] MiUt., 
a low vibrating beat of the drum, less loud 
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than the roll, and used on certain occasions as 
a mark of respect. 

The very drams and Sfes that played the as each 
battalion pas^ the President had called out the troops 
to numberless night tlsrms, had sounded the onset at 
Vicksburg and Aiuletam. The Century, XXXIX. 670. 

ruffle® (ruf'l), V, pret. and pp. ruffled, ppr. 
ruffling, [See rujflee, n.] To beat the ruffle 
on: as, to ruffle a drum, 
ruffled (ruf 'Id), a, [< rulffle^ + -ed^.] Having 
a ruffle; ruffed: as, the ruffled grouse, 
mfllele88(ruf'l-le8),a. {irufflei^-^-less,'] Hav- 
ing no ruffles. Imp, Diet, 
rufflement (ruf 'l-ment), n, [< ruffle^ + -wee#.] 
The act of ruffling. Imp, Diet. 
ruffler^ (ruf'lAr), n. [< ruffle^ + -cfi.] A ma- 
chine for making ruffles, sometimes forming an 
attachment to a sewing-machine, 
ruffler® (ruf 'ler), n. [Early mod. B. also rq/*- 
feler; < LG. ruffeler (cf. Dan. ruffer), a pander, 
pimp. < ruffeln, pander, pimp: sec ruffld^.’\ 1. 
A bully; a swaggerer; a runian; a violent and 
lawless person. 

Here’s a company of rujftm, that, drinking in the tavern, 
have made a great brawl. 

Oreene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Both the Parlament and iieople complain’d, and de- 
manded Justice for those assaults if not murders, don at 
his own dores by that crew of Rumere. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, iv. 

Specifically — 9f, A bull 3 rifig thief or beggar; 
a mustering vagabond. 

A RvgeUr goeth wyth a weapon to soeke seruico, saying 
he hath bene a Seruitor in the wars, and beggeth for his 
reliefs. But his chiefesi trade is to robbe pooro wayfar- 
ing men and market women. 

Fraternity qf Vagabonde (1661). 

The Huffier ... is first in degree of this odious order : 
and is so called In a statute mime for the punishment of 
vagabonds. Hannan, Caveat for Cursotors, p. 14. 

ruffler® (mf'lAr), ». Same as ruffer. 
ruffleredt, l< ruffler*^ •ceP^,'} Rough; bois- 
terous. [Rare.] 

Three wheru’s fyerd fflystring, with Soutwynds ruffiered 
huIRlng. Slaninurfit, Cuncoites (ed. ArberX p. 187. 

ruffleryt, n, [< rufflir^ + -y (see -^).] Tur- 
biilenco ; violence. [Rare.] 

But noere loynotlyo brayetli with mffierye rnmboled 
Aetna. Sttanihurk, iEneid, Hi. 

ruffling (ruf'ling), «, [Verbal n. of ruffle^, v.] 
Ruffles in general ; also, a longtli of manufac- 
tured ruffle, as prepared for sale : as, three yards 
of ruffling, mlBillg, a cotton textilo, usually 
white, crinkled or plaited in weaving, the plaits following 
the length of the stuff. It is cut ncnM» and hemmed, then 
cut again to the width desired for the rutile, and sewed 
fast with the plaits retained. 

rufllmanst, n, pi, [Of. ruffe, roughich'] Woods 
or bushes. Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, 
p. 115. [Thieves* slang.] 
ruff-peckt, n. Bacon. [Thieves’ slang.] 

Here 's rujfpeek and casson, and all of the best, 

And Bcra^ of the dainties of gentry cofe's feast. 

Ihnrme, Jovial Crew, U. 

rufiT-wlieel (ruf 'hwel), n. An ore-crushing mill 
for the pieces which will not feed into the 
usual crusher: now superseded by the more 
modem stone-breakers or ore-crumors. Bee 
stone^breaJeer, 

TOtty^tvdfy (ruf M-tuf^i), a. [Formerly also 
ruftie-tu/lie, rt^-tufty, avariod rodupl. of rvjf® 
for roRf/ A).] Disordered; rough. 

Were I as Vince is, I would handle yon 
In rufiydufty wise, in your right kind. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, v. I. 

Powder'd bog-wigs and rufyAuffy heads 
Of cinder wenches meet and soU each other. 

KeaXe, Cap and Bells, st 86. 

rufly-tufly (ruf'i-tuf^i). adv, [Also rufty-tvfty; 
Qi.ruffy-tuffy,a.1 Inaisorder; helter-skelter; 
pell-mell. 

To sweare and stare until we come to shore, 

Then rifty iuffiy each one to his skore. 

Brrioa, Pilgrimage of Paradise, p 1R (DoriiML) 

rufous (rO'fus), a, [sB Sp. rufo = Pg. ruivo m 
It. ruffo, < L. rufus, red, reddish: see rcdi.] 
Of a dull-red color; red but somewhat deficient 
in chroma: thus, a bay or chestnut horse is 
rufous; Venetian red is ryfous. It enters into 
the specific name of many animals, technical- 
ly called rufus, rufeseens, etc.— Eufims-ohiimed 
Imdht. SeeAneAi.-^Bufbiis-lieadedfllUoOIL Bee/alooa. 
ruft (mft), n, A dialectal form of r{ft^. Dun- 
glison, 

ruftie-tuftlef , rufty-tuftyt, a* Same as ruffy- 

li^OUS (rfi'ffi-lus), a. [< L. nffUlua, rather 
red, dim. of rufus, red: see n^fous,'} In eodl, 
id hot, somewhat rufous. 


One or two cf the youngw ] 
qairedemNoiitttiige). 

Jour. ifBot, BrCe. and For,, UM, p. S14. 

Bultis's pills. Pills of aloes and myrrh, 
rug^ (rug), n. TFormerly also rugg, rugge; < 
Bw. rugg, rough entan^ed hair: prob. from 
an aiH. oi^ate with AS. rdh, E. rouak: see 
rough*, (3i. ruggy, rugged. The Icel rdgg, 
coarse hair, goes mth rag, not with rugJ] If. 
A rough, heavy woolen fabric ; a kind of coarse, 
happy frieze, used especially for the garments 
of the poorer classes. 

To oloatho Summer matter with Winter Huggo would 
make the Reader aweat. If, Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 87. 

As they dlstUl the beat aqua-vlUq so they spin the oboi- 
oeet rug in Ireland. Hofinahod, Ohm. 

Let me come in, you knauea; how dare you keepe me 
out? Twae my gowne to a mantle of rugge I had not put 
you all to the pistoll. 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

2, A thick, heavy covering, ordinarily woolen, 
and having a shaggy nap; a piece of thick 
nappy material used for various purposes, (a) 
A cover for a bed ; a blanket or coverlet 

I wish’d ’em then get him to bed ; thqy did ao. 

And almoat amother’d him with rugae aiid pillowa. 

FUMur and Shirley, Night-Walker, v. 1. 
(b) A ooverltig for the floor ; a mat, uaually oblong or 
auuare, and woven in one piece. Ruga* eapeclally tnoae 
of Oriental make, often ahow rich dealima and elaborate 
workmanahip, and are hence aoroetlmea need for hangingo. 

I stood on the rug and wanned my hands, which were 
rather cold with sitting at a distance from the drawing- 
room fire. Chafiotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xJi. 

Is it a polished floor with nqrq or is it one of those 
great carpets woven In one piece ? 

Mre. Olxphant, Poor Gentleman, xlUl. 

8. A lap-robe; a thick shawl or covering used 
in driving, traveling, etc., as a protection 
against the cold. — 4. A rough, woolly, or 
shaggy dog. 

Shoughi^ water-ruos. and demi-wolvea are dept 
All by the name of dogs. Shak., Macbeth, lit. 1. 94. 

5. A kind of strong liquor or drink. 

And (in a word) of all Uie drinks potable 
Rug is moat pu leant, potent, notable. 

Rug was the Oapltall Commander there, 

And his Lievtenant Generali was strong Beers. 

John Taylor, The Certain TravaUes of an Uncertain Jour- 

[ney (1658X 

Braided mg. Heehraidi. 

rug® (rug), r. t. [< ME. rugaen, roggen, a sec- 
ondaW form of rokken, shake, rock: see rog, 
rocA:®.] To pull roughly or hastily; tear; tug. 
[Obsolete or Bcotch J 

No rathe were It to rug the and ryue the in ropes. 

York Playt, p. 286. 

The gude auld times of rugging and riving ... are 
come back again. Seott, Waverley, xlli. 

rug® (rug), w, [< rug*'^, v.] A rough or hasty 
pull ; a tug.— To get a rug, to get a c^nce at some- 
thing desirable ; make a haul. [Colloq.] 

He knows. . . who oof his pension rug. 

Or quickened a reversion by a drug. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, Iv. 1B4. 

Sir John . . . sat in the last Scots Parliament and voted 
for the Union, having gotten, it was thought, a rug ot the 
compensations. Sloott, Redgauntlet, letter xL 

rw®(Fug),a. [Perhaps < rifgL] Bnug; warm. 
Malliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

n. Another form of rig^, a dialectal va- 
riant of ri^e. 

ruga (rfi'gft), n. ; pi. rugag (-j5). [< L. ruga, a 
vnrinkle, fold (> It. Bp. Pg. ruga, a wrinkle), s* 
Ir. Gael, rti^, a wrinkle: seen^ose. Cf, ruelie.] 
In aool,, anat., and hot., a fold, ridge, or wrin- 
kle; a crease or plait: a corruption: various- 
ly applied, as to folds ‘of mucous membrane 
or skin, the cross-bars of the hard palate, the 
wrinkles on a shell or a bird’s bill or an insect’s 
wing-covers, etc. : usually in the plural.— Buga 
of the stomach. Bee seomocA— Bun of tbs vagliia, 

numerous small transverse folds of the vsf^sl mucous 
membrane^ extending outwardly from the oolumna 
rugate (rd'gfit), a, [as Bp. rugado, < NL. ruga- 
tua, wrinklec^ < L. ruga, a wrinkle, fold: see 
niga.] Havii^ rugm; rugous or rugose; cor- 
rugated; wrinkled. 

ruge^t, n, [< L. ruga, a wrinkle: see ruga,'\ 
A wrinkle. [Bare.] 

Nowe [none] ruge on hem [fruits] pnldde new olde wyne 
yspronge 
Wol sulfr^. 

PattadiuM, Husbondrie (E. B. T. S.X p^ 144 
ruge® (rttj), V. [Prob. for *rudge, var. of ridm; 
not < nMe\ n,, which was never in vernacular 
use.] To wrinkle. EaUiweU, [Prov. Eng«] 
ruggefj n. An obsolete variant of ridge, 
ruggM (ruff'ed), a, [< ME. rugged, roagyd, 
ruggyd, < Sw. rugg, shaggy hair (see rug*), + 
-ea», Gf. ruggy,) 1. Havinir a rough, hairy 
surface or nap; shaggy; bristly; raided. 



BOi wril-flroporClao’d baiM made rmu(h 
Ilka to t&a anmaMr’a oom^ tompaMl^ad. 

Mt,» tiL S. 175. 

Borne of them liaTe Jadrato made of Plaiitaixi-laam, 
whleb waa aa rough aa any Baar'a akin ; I narar aaw anoh 
rn^Thlnga. Voyagaa, L 427. 

Lfte taara drigd np with ruggtd hackaback, 

That aata the mooinfiil vlaaM all Kwn6k. 

Hood, Irlah Bohoolmaatar, at 20i 

2 . Covered with rough projectiona; Inroken 
into ehftrp or irregular pomte or prominenoea: 
gh; uneven: as, a mountain; ruggea 


roimh; 

rooks. 


The Wheal of Ufa no laaa will atay 
In a amooth than rvggod way. 

CowUy, Anaoreontloa lx. 
Nooka and dalla baantifnl aa fairy land, are amboaomad 
In Ita moat rugged and glgantlo elevmtiona 

Macaulay, Mflton. 

Vait rc»oka, agalnat wboaa rugged feat 
Baata the mad torrent with parpatnai roar. 

WhMticr, Bridal of Pannaoook, lot 

8. Wrinkled; furrowed; corrugated; hence, 
ruffled; disturbed; uneasy. 

The rugged forehead that with grave forealght 
Waldaklngdumaa cauaaa and affafree of stale. 

Spotmr, F. Q., IV., Prol. 
Oantle my lor^ aleak o'er your rugged looks ; 

Be blight and jovial among your guests to-night 

Shak,, Macbeth, ill. 2. 27. 
The most deplorable-looking personage you can imagine ; 
his face the colour of mahomy, rough and rugged to the 
last degree^ all Unas and wrinkles. 

Jane Auden, Parauaaion, UL 

4 . Bough to the ear; harsh; grating. 

But ah t my rymes too rude and rugged arre ^ 
Whan in so high an object they do lyte. 

Spe^mr, F. Q., IH. U. 8. 
GoUdtto, or Maodonnel, or Oalaap? 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek. 

MiUon, Bonnets, vi. 

5. Unsoftened by refinement or cultivation; 
rude; homely; unpolished; ignorant. 

Even Frederic William, with all his rugged Baxon preju- 
diees, thought it neoessary that his children should know 
French. Macaulay, Frederic the Great 

Deafen’d by his own stir, 

The rugged labourer 

Caught not till then a sense . . . 

Of his omnipotence. 

M, The World and the Quietist 

6. Rough in temper; harsh; hard; austere. 

Rlgnior Alphonso, yon are too rugged to her. 
Believe, too full of harshness. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, 1. 1. 

Stem rugged nurse t thy rigid lore 
With patience mai 
What sorrow was, 
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C< ira- < Sw. 

rou^ hidry, rugged, < rugg, rough hair; see 
rHgi,andof.n^pi9a.] Bug^; rough; uneven. 

With Botety bsrd and ruggy asahy hesrea. 

Chaucer, Knight'a Tale, I. 2025. 

Itl a mighty ruggy trail. Mister, np the Shasta Moiiti* 
tain. Seenee (n the Far Weel, p. 110, quoted in De Vere's 
. [Americanisms, p 586. 

rngohaadad (rug'hed^ed), a. Shock-headed. 

Now for our Irish wars ; 

We must Bupidant those rough rug-headed kerns, 
Which live uke venom where no venom else 
But they have privilege to livl^ 

Shak., Rich. II., II. 1. 166. 

rnglllf, n. See rugina. 

rngina (rfi'jin), ». [Formerly also rugin; < F. 
rugine, a suigeons’ scraper or rasp; perhaps < 
L. runcina, a plane, sx Gr. l)VKdvy, a plane.] 1. 
A stu-geons’ rasp. — 2f, A nappy cloth. John* 
non. 

The Ups grew to painful that she could not endure the 
wiping we ichor fim it with a soft ruyin with her own 
hand. wMemuti, Surgery. 

rnglllB (rfi'jin), n, f.; pret. and pp. rugimd, 
ppr. rngining. [< F. ruginer, scrape, < rugine, 
a scraper: see rugine, n.j 1. To scrape with a 
rugine. — 2t. To wipe with a rugine or nappy 
cloth. 


With pi^noe many a year she bore : 

" ss, ttiou had'it her know. 


dray, Hymn to Adversity. 

7. Marked by harshness, severity, or auger; 
fierce; rough; ungentle. 

Though he be stubborn, 

And of a r^tgged nature, yet he is honest 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. l. 
With words of sadneHS soothed his rugged mood. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, v. 26. 

8 . Bough; tempestuous: said of the sea or 
weather. 

Every gust of rugged wings 
' • • ontory. 


That blows from off each beaked promontbiy. 


Where yon shall And it moist, there you are to rugine it 
Wieeman, Surgery, v. 6. 

Bngosa (rlj-gd'sg), n. ph fNL. (Edwards and 
Haime, 1850), neut. pi. of L. rugosue, full of 
wrinkles : see rugose.'] An order or other group 
of sclerodermatous stone-corals, exhibiting te- 
tramerouH arrangement of parts and a well- 
developed corallum, with true theem and gen- 
erally septa and tabulse ; tho rugose corals. Tlie 
septa are mostly in multiples of four, and one aeptum 
is commonly prMominant or reprostnitcd by a vacant fus- 
snla. Some of tlie Rugoea are simple, othem ct>inpoiind. 
All are extinct Th^ nave been divided into the famllios 
CyathophyUida, ZaphrenUdse, and Cydiphyllidm. Stauri- 
d» and GyathaaunvCda, formerly referred to the group, are 
now ooDSiderod to be aporose corals, 
rugose (rfi'gds), a. [< L. rugosus, wrinkled: see 
rugous^ 1. Having rugte; rugate or rugous; 
corrugated ; wrinkled. 

The Internal rugoee coat of the Intestine. 

Wieeman, Surgery. 

Above you the woods climb up to the clouda, a prodi- 
gious precipitous surface of burning green, solid and ru- 
goee like a cliff. liafper'i Mag., LXX VII. m. 

2. In hot., rough and wrinkled: applied to 
leaves in which the reticulate venation is very 
prominent beneath, with corrospomling creases 
on the upper side, and also to JicheiiM, algm, etc., 
in wMch the surface is reticulat<dy roughened. 
— 3. Specifically, of or pertaining to the llugosa, 
mgOBatjjr (rd'gos-li), aav. 1. In a rugose man- 
ner; vnth wrinkles.— 2. In etiUm., roughly 
and intricately; so as to present a rugose ap- 
pearance: as, rugoaely punctured, 
rugosity (r^gos^i-ti), n.; pi. rugositicH (-tiz). 
[ss OF. rugosite, F. rugosifv = I^. rugozUnt a 
6^ rugosimd a Pg. rugosidndc a It. rugoftitd, 


A rough tea, aooompsnied with blowing weather, is 
termed m whalers **rugged weather." 

0. M. Soammen, Marine Mammals (GloaaaiyX p. 811. 

0. Vigorous; robust; strong in health. [Ool- 
loq., U. S.] 

I'm getting along in life, and 1 ain't quite so rugged as 
I used to be. 0. W. Holmee, Poet at BreakfSit-Ts^e, xii. 

mggodly (nig'ed-li), adv. In a rough or rugged 
manner; especially, with harshness or sever- 
ity; sternly; rigorously. 

isa^ :*^eni rugged^, Bviden^^ceniTol^ 


m promontory. ' J.)8, tlie state of being wrinkled ; 

MiUon, Lyofdas, 1. 98. see rugose,] 1. The state or property of being 
rugose, corrugated, or wrinkled. 


' wrath 

ind Boorii. SUwood, Life (ed. HowellsX P* >44. 

mggednOBB (rug'ed-nes), n. The character or 
state of being ragged. 

nunttag [< .!• 

Heavy napped cloth for making rugs, wrapping 
blankets, etc. — 2. A ooarae cloth used for the 
body of horse-boots. 

nif-gOWllt (rug'gpun), n, [Also rudge-gown / < 
fug^ + goum.] One who wears a gown of rug ; 
henoe, a low person. 

Thousands of monitera more beaideo there be 
Which 1, tost hoodwink'd, at that time did see ; 

And in a word to shut np this dlaoonrse, 

A rudg-ge/mc ribs are good to spur a horse. 

ir4ttiRs0rMtoMit(1664>. (Narif;) 

rug-gownad (rug'gonnd), a. Wearing a gown 
maoe of rug, or coarse nappy frieze. 

I bail rather meet 

An enemy In the Held than stand thus nodding 
like to a rug^owWd watchman. 

nek^iaadanattia^ 1 


111 many cases the wings ot an insect not only assume 
the exact tint ot the hark or leaf it is uccustomed to rest 
on, but the form and veiiiing of ilio leaf or the exact ru- 
goeUy ot the bark la imitat^. 

A. JR. WaOaee, Nat. Select, p. 48. 

2. A wrinkle or corrugation. 

An Italian Oak . . . wrinkles iis bark into strange ru- 
goeUtee, from which its first scattored sprouts of yellow 
green seem to break out like a morbid fungus. 

U. Jamee, Jr., I'ranB. Sketches, p, 162. 

rugoiu (rfi'gus), a. [= OF. (and F.) rugumuc 
ss Pr. rugos = 8p. Pg. It. rugoso, < L. rugosus, 
wrinkled, < ruga, a wrinkle; see ruga,] Bame 
as rugose. 

In the ihinooeros 
thew are olose-eet, 

lining membrane I , . 

the bronchial nunifloationa for some way into the lung. 

Owen, Anat, 1 854. 

rngnlOBe (rO'gu-los), a. [< NL. ^rugulasus, 
full of small wrinkles, < ^rugula, dim. of L. 
ruga, a wrinkle; see ruga.] Finely rugose; 
full of little wrinkles. 

Knhinkorff coil. A form of induction-ooil or 
induotoriiim (see induction-coil) ; so called be- 
cause constructed by H. D. Buhmkorff (1808- 
1877). 

ruin (rO'iii), n. [Early mod. E. ruine.ruyne; < 
ME. mine, < OF. mine, F. mine s= Pr. roina, 
mina m Sp. Pg. ruina s It. rottina, mina as G. 
B. mine ss iSm. Sw. min, < L. mina, over- 
♦.Wvnwy ruin, < mere, fall down, tumble, sink in 


rain 

min,rnsh.1 If. The act of falling or tumbling 
down; violent fall. 

Immediately It feU; and the ndn of that house was 
great Luke vL 49. 

His ruin startled the other steeds. 

Chapman. (Imp. Diet.) 

2. A violent or profound change of a thing, 
such as to unfit it for use, destroy its value, or 
bring it to an end ; overthrow ; dovmfall ; col- 
lie; wreck, material or moral: as, the min 
of a government; the rtcin of health; financial 
r«iM. 

A flattering mouth worketh rtiin. Prov. xxvt 28. 
And spread they shall be, to thy foul disgrace, 

And utter nrin of the house of York. 

Shak., 8 Hon. VI., 1. 1. 254. 

Priam’s powers and Priam'a self shall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin swallow aU. 

Pope, niad, tv. 199. 

3. That which promotes injury, decay, or de- 
struction; bane. 

And he said, Because the gods of theklnn of Syria help 
them, therefore will I saorifloe to them that they may help 
me. But tliey were the ruin of him and of all isram. 

2 Chron. xxvlU. 28. 

Stanmrel, corky-headed, graoeleBS gentry, 

The henyment and ruin of the oonntry. 

Bums, Brigs ot Ayr. 

4. That which has undergone overthrow, down- 
fall, or collapse ^ anjrthing, as a building, in a 
state of destruction, wreck, or decay ; hence, in 
tho plural, tho fragments or remains of any- 
Uiing overthrown or destrfiyed : as, the miM of 
former beauty ; tho mins of Nineveh. 

This Jaff was Sumtyme a grett Ciitee^ as It appereth by 
the Ruyne of the name. 

TorkingUm, DIarlo of Eng. Itavell, p. 24. 
Thou art the ruine of tho noblest man 
That evfw lived in the tide of times. 

Shak.,J.C., ilL 1.266. 

I'hrough your ruins hoar and gray — 

JRuine. yet beauteous in decay-- 
The silvery moonbeams trembling fly. 

Bums, Ruins of Uncliiden Abbey. 

Alas, poor Clifford ! . . . You are partly crasy, and part- 
ly imbecile ; a ruin, a failure, as almost everybody Is. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 

6. Tho state of being ruined, decayed, de- 
stroyed, or rendered worthless. 

Repair thy wit good youth, or it will fall 

To cureless ndn. Shak., M. ot V., iv. 1. 142. 

ITinoely counsel in his face yet riioiie^ 
Majestic, though in rutn. Mulon, P. L., ii. 806. 

It was tho Conservative, or rather the Agrarian, party 
which brought this bill to ruin. 

Contemporary lice,, L. 285. 
«Byn. 2. Subversion, wreck, shipwreck, prostration, 
ndn (rO'in), r. [= F. ruincr, F. dial, rouiner 
=s Pr. reunar ss Hp. ruinur (Pg. orrutwor) ss It. 
rovinare, minarc ss D. ruinrren ss G. ruiniren as 
Dan. minere 3= Bw. ruinera, ruin, < ML. ruinare, 
ruin, fall in ruin, < L. ruina, nun : see min, it.] 
L trans. 1. To bring to min ; cause the down- 
fall, overthrow, or collapse of ; damage essen- 
tially and irreparably; wreck the material or 
moral well-being of ; demolish ; subvert ; spoil ; 
undo: as, to ruin a city or a government; to 
ruin commerce ; to ruin one’s health or repu- 
tation. 

Jerusalem Is ruined, and Judah is fallen. Isa. lit 8. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge the& fling away ambition. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., lit 2. 440. 

AU men that are ruined are ruined on the side of their 
natural propensitiea. Burke, A Regicide Peace, 1. 

The rain haa ruined the ungrown corn. 

Swinburne, Triumph ot Time. 

2. Specifically, to bring to financial ruin ; re- 
duce to a stabs of bankruptcy or extreme pov- 
erty. 

The freeman is not to be amerced inawav that will ruin 
him: the penalty la to be fixed by a Jury of nls neighbour- 
hood. MuMi^Const.HlsI.1166. 

■fern. 1. To destroy, overthrow, overturn, overwhelm.— 
2. To Impoverish. 

n. intrans. 1. To fall headlong and with vio- 
lence ; rush furiously downward. [Bare.] 

Headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven ; . . . 

Hell heard the insufferable noise ; hell saw 
Heaven ruining from heaven. 

JfOton, P. L., Vi. 868. 

Torrent# of h'er myriad universe, 

Ruining along the Ulfanitable inane^ 

Fly on to clash together again. 

Tennyeon, Luoretius. 

2. To fall into ruins ; run to ruin ; fall into de- 
cay ; be dilapidated. 

Though he hla house of polish’d marble build, . . . 
Yet ahaU it ruin like the moth's fraU c^. 

Sandye, Paraphrase upon Job., xxvVb 



rain 

8f . To be overwhelmed by loss, failure, inffer- 
ing, or the like ; be brought to misery or pov- 
erty. « 

They then poroelvo that dilatory stay 
To be the cauaer of their ruining. 

Jjraylon, Barone' Ware, L 54. 

Onleee tlieae thintre, which T have alaive proposed, one 
way or another, be once setU’d, in my fear, which Qod 
avert, wo may instantly ruin. 

MUUm, Kiiptures of the iUniimonwealth. 

4. To inflict ruin ; do irrcjiftrublo liann. 

He was never. 


6864 


In a ruinous man- 


fiut where he meant Ui ntph g*Mfuj. 


S/Mk., 
a. [< 


VIII., iv. «. 40. 
ruin + ’■able,'] 


minable (rfl'in-a-bl), 

Capable of being ruined. 

AIkivc tiM'Hc ruinnitU skies 
They make their last retreat. 

Watlt, The Atheist's Mistake. 

rain-agate (Wl'in-ag^ill), n. A variety of agate 
of vanous HhiidcH of brown, the color so ar- 
ranged as to give to a polished slab a fancied 
n^sem bianco to a. ruined building, 
rninate (rd'i-nat), r. ; pret. and pp. ruinated^ 
ppr. ruina ting. [< ML. ruina tus, pp. of ruinate j 
riiiii, fall in ruin: see ruin, r.] 1, trans. If. 
To hurl violently down; thrust or drive head- 
hmg. 

On thothor side they saw that perilous Benke, 
Throatiilng It selfo on tlieui t<i ruinate. 

Speimr, V. Q., II. xll. 7. 

2. To bring to ruin; overthrow; undo. [Ar- 
chaic or prov. Eng.] 

T win not ruinate my father's house, 

Who gave his blood to lime the stones t<s(ethor. 

SM.. a Hen. VI., v. 1. 88. 
I saw two Churches grievously demolished, . . . and 
two Monasteries extremely ruinated. 

Cnrgat, Crudities, I. tf. 

II. intrans. To fall; be overthrown; go to 
ruin. [Bare.] 

We see others ruinating for want of our incomparable 
system of ooimtltutloiial government 

S. H. Cox, Interviews Memorable and Useful, p. 115. 

rainatet (i*«'i-nnt), a. fsai 8p. Pg. riiinado =s It. 
ravinaU), ruhiato, ruined, < ML. ruinatuH, pp. of 
ruinate, fall in ruin, ruin : see min, r.] Brought 
to ruin; ruined; in ruins. 

Shall love, In building, grow so ruitMtef 

Shak., C. of K., ill. 2. 4. 
My brother U<lward lives In iKiinp and state ; 

I in a iiiaiisloii here all ruinate. 

Dekhsr and WeMer, Sir Thomas Wyatt, p. 11. 

ruination (rO-i-na'shou), n. [< ML. *ruina- 
fm(n-), < ruinare, ruin:’ see ruinate.] The act 
of ruinating, nr tlie state of being ruinated; 
ruin. 

Roman uoynes . . , were . . . onercotierod in the ground, 
in the Bodalne ruination of tonnes by the Saxons. 

Camden, Remains, Money. 
It WHS left for posterity, after three more centuries of 
Irish misery, to meet public necessity by privatenafiafion. 

It. W. JHxon, Hist <7hurch of Eng., xlx. 

miner (rd'i-nftr), n. [< OF, rnineur, < It. nm- 
naioreA ML. ^ruinator, <. minarc, ruin : see rwiw.] 
One who ruins or destroys. 

They (bishops I have been the most certain doformers and 
rwinen of the church. Milton, On Def. of Uuinh. Renionst. 

ruing (rfl'ing), n. [< ME. rugnge; verbal n. of 
rue^f r.] Repentance; regret, 
rainiform (r0^i-ni-f6rni), a. [= F. ruiniforme, 

< L. niina, ruin, + forwa, forrn.J Having the 
appearance of ruins: noting various minerals. 

nun-Qiarble (rd'in-mllr^bl), n. Marble show- 
ing markings resembling vaguely the fonus of 
' ruined or dilapidated buildings, 
ruinous (rtl'i-nus), a, [< ME. ruiiioue, ruy- 
notut, < OP, ruineux, nnjnenx, F. ruineux = Pr. 
ruynos ss 8p. Pg. ruinona = It. rovinoso^ ruinom, 

< L. ruinoms, ruinous, < ruina, overthrow, ruin: 
seerairt.] 1. Fallen to ruin ; decayed; dilapi- 
dated. 

Somwhat bynethe that village we come to an olde, for* 
leten, ruynom churche, somtirme of seynt Marke. 

Sir R. efug^orde, PylgiyniaKe, p. 88. 
Leave not the mansion so long tenantless, 

Lest, growing ruinaua, the building fall. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 9. 

2. Composed of ruins ; consisting in ruins. 

Behold, Damascus Is taken away from being a city, and 
It shall be a ruinous heap. Iia. zvii. 1. 

8. Destructive; baneful; pernicious; bringing 
or tending to bring ruin. 

Machinations, hollowness, treachery, Imd all ruinous 
disorders follow us diiKiuietly to oar gravek 

Shak^7}far, I. 2. 128. 
The favourite pressed for patents, liicrat^ to* his re- 
lations and to his creature^ ruinous and vexavous to the 
body of the people. Maeaulay, ^ " ** 


ralnaufly (rd^i-nus-li), adv, 
ner; destructively, 
rainousnesa (rd'I-nus-nes), n. The state or 
character of being ruinous ; mischievousness; 
banefulness. 

mitt, n. A Middle Eimlish form of rut^, 
rakh, n. Hamo as roef. 
rulable (rtt'li^bl), a. * [< rule^, v., + -able.] 1. 
Capable of Ifeing rulea; governable. 

For the removing the impression of your nature to be 
opinlastre and not ruk^, ttrst and above all things I 
wish that all matters past^ which cannot be revokeAyour 
lordship would turn altoi^ther upon insaiisfactlon, and 
not npon your nature or proper disposition. 

Raeon, To Lord Essex, Oct, 1606. 

2. Permissible according to rule; allowable. 
[CoUoq.] 

In all sales of Butter above ''low grades" it shall be ml- 
able to reject any package or packages varying widely In 
color or quality from the bulk of the lot 

Msw York Produce Nxehange Report (1868-0), p. 806. 

rale^ (rttl), M. [< ME. rule, rmle, rewlc, rtwU, riule, 
riwle (as in Aneren Riwlc, ‘Anchoresses^ Rule’), 
< OF. reule, rieule, riule, rdgU, riegle, F. dial. 
(Norm.) ruilo, P. rhgU = Pr. Sp. regia r= Pg. 
regra =s It. regola =2 AS. regol, regul, a rule, ss 
D. regel ss MLG. rmgvle, regulv ss OHG. regula, 
monastic rule, MuG. regele, regel, G. regel = 
Icel. regia, regula ss 8w. Dan. regel, rule, < Ij. 
regula (ML. also regula), a rule, etc., < regere, 
keep straight, direct, govern, rule; see regent, 
Hee ratli, a bar, etc., and regie, doublets of 
rule^,] 1. An instrument with an edge ap- 
proximately straight, subserving purposes of 
measurement, a mere straight-edge is usually called 
a ruler. Ryles are mostly of Uiree kinds— (1) those with 
a scale of long measure on the edge, (2) parallel rulea and 
(8) sliding rules. Bee ruler, and cut under ooliper. 

Tlies yefthe [gift, i. e. righteousness] is the maister of 
workea thet Is to xigga el the ulrtues of man ; uor he deth 
al to wylla and to me line, and to the rmde, and to the 
leade, and to the leuele. 

AyenJbUe qf Inwyt- (E. E. T. 8.X p. 16a 
Mechanic slaves 

With greasy aprons, rttles, and hammera shall 
Uplift us to the view. Shak., A. and C,, v. 2. 2ia 

2. A formula to which conduct must be con- 
formed ; a minor law, canon, or regulation, es- 
pecially a regulation which a person imposes 
upon himself: as, the rules of whist. 

Now hath vohe riche a reule to eioii bl hym-selue 
In a pryue parloiire for pon*. meniies saka 
Or In a ohambre with a chyiiineyu. 

JHers Plowman (BX x. 0a 
If thou well observe 

The rule of — Not too much, by temneranoo taught, . . . 

Bo mayst thou live. MilUm, P. L., xL 581. 

His Example still the Rule shall giva 
And those It taught to Conquer, teach to Live. 

Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
Mpeclflcally— (a) In monasteries or other religious so- 
oietfes, the code of laws required to be observed by the 
so(dety and its individual members : aa the rule of Bt. 
Benedict the ride of St. Basil, etc. (5) In taw: (1) A 
statement of a principle of law propounded as controlling 
or entitled to control conduct; the principle thus statetr; 
as, the rule against perpetuities (see perpetuity, 8). In this 
sense some rules are etatutory or that ia 

created by or embodied in statutes or a constitution ; some 
are eommm4aw rulee, as many of the rules of evidence ; and 
some are eouitaMe— that la, introduced by the courts of 
equity. (2) More spedflcaliy, regulations (generally, If 
not always, promulgated in writing) prescribed by a court 
or Judges for the conduct of litigation, being either pen- 


era! rwee, applicable to whole classes of cases (commonly 
called rulee qf eourtX or partieular rttles, or orders in par- 
tioular causes: as, a rule lor a new trial, a rule nisi, 
etc. (p) pi. In American parliamentary law, the regu- 
lations adopted by a deliberative body for the conduct of 
its proceedings, corresponding to the standing orders of 
the British House of Commons, (d) In gram., an estab- 
lished form of construction in a particular class of words, 
or the expression of that form in worda Thus, it is a rule 
in English that e or e$ added to a noun In the singular 
number forms the plunl of that noun ; but fnan forms 
its plural men, and so is an exception to the rule. 

0 Grammar rulee/ O now your virtues show ! 

So children stUl read you with awful eyea 

Sir P. Sidney (Arhofe Eng. Garner, L 684). 

8. A form of words embodying a method for 
attaining a desired result; also, tho method* it- 
self: as, the rules of art; especially, in aritk,, 
the description of a process for solving a prob- 
lem or performing a oaloulatioii ; also, the 
method itself. 

Led by some rule that guides but not constraina 

Pope, Epistle to Jervaa 
The representation of a general condition according to 
which something manifold can be arranged [with unifor- 
mity] is called a nde; if it most be so arranged; a law. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by MUller, p. 118. 

4. The expression of a uniformity; a ^neral 
proposition ; especially, the statement tJiat un- 
der certain circumstances certain phenomena 
will present themselves: as, failure is the gen- 
eral rule, success the exception. 


tote 

Areh. Agslnit 111 obanees mm torn mm many; 

But hsavlnsM forornns ffa« good svait . . . 

BMlevo me, 1 am passing In spirit 
Jfotsb. So much tho worsaU your own ruifbatniai 
Smk,, 8 Ben. XT., Iv. 8. sa 
Vor 'tis a rule that holds forever true : 

Grant me discenimeiit and I grant It you. 

Oowper, Proptem of Error. 

And first It llaw] is a rule: . . . something permanent, 
uniform, end unlversel. 

D. WdbtUr, Speech, March 10; ISia 

6. In law : (a) Jail limits. See rules of a prison, 
below. (&) The time and place appointed in 
a court, or in the office of its clerk, for entering 
rules or orders such as do not require to be 
granted by tho opurt in term time. Hence the 
phrase at rules, at the session so appointed. — 
0. Conformity to rule ; regularity; propriety: 
as, to be out of rule, 

[They! bowet euyu to the banke or thai bide wold; 

Out of rule or any raungit on lenght 

DeMrwRm^fTToyt;K E. T. 8.X 1* 5677. 
He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 
Within the belt of rule. Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 15. 

7. The possession and exertion of guiding and 
controlling power; government; sway; domin- 
ion ; supreme command or authority. 

He gouemyd the centre hothe lease and more^ 

Also he hadde the Rule of eueiy towne, 

And namely tho that longyd to the orowne. 

Qenerydes (B. E. T. S.X 1. 86. 

Though usuipers sway the rule awhile, 

Tet heavens are Just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 

Shak., a Hen. VI., 111. 8. 76. 

Deep harm to disobey, 

• Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Tennyeon, Morte d'Arthur. 

8. In printing, a thin strip of rolled brass, out 
t^o-high, used for tho printing of continuous 
lines. (Bee composing,) Rules are made in many 
forma ; those in general use are shown here. 

Single rule 

Parallel “ rr:====r---=^ 

Double “ 

Waved « 

Dotted ” 

9. In plastering, a strip of wood placed on the 
face of a wall as a guide to assist in keeping 
the plane surface.— 10. In musical notation, 
same as Hne^, 2 (h) f 1).— Awta|ww AiiMLifirtatttJi*| y n fo ^ 
one of two rulea laid down by Aristotle In the introduotory 
part of his treatise on the categories. ^ anUprediea- 
menL-^A rule to Show cause, or a rule wtaf, a rule 
which is oonditional, so that, unless the party against 
whom it has been obtained shows sufficient cause to the 
contrary, it will beisome absolute.— As a rule, as s general 
thing ; on the whole.— Bevel plumb-rule, an instrument 
used by engineers In testing the slope of an embankment 
One limb of it can be set to any angle with the other, 
which is held plumb, to determine whether the slope 
has the proper angle or not— Brasi rule. Bee def. &— 
OardSJrs nile, arule for the solution of cubic equation^ 
first published by Jerome Cardan, to whom it had been 
oonliuentially communicated by the Italian mathematician 
Tartaglla (died 1560). But the flinit discoverer is said to 
have been Bclplone dal Tesso (died about 1626). The rule 
is that the solution of the equation «’>-f'q(e-f-r»0is 

» “ ij/ - ir -i 

The rule is anpllcable in all oases ; but if there are three 
real roots, it Is not convenient, on account of imaglnarles. 
— OarpenteFs rule, in the common form, a two-foot 
rule, folding in four, graduated to eighths and sixteenths 
of an inch. Sometimes a pivoted Index with a scale or a 
graduated slider is added to adapt tho instrument for a 
greater number of uses and to aid in making certain com- 
putations.— OnwB-rnle paper. Bee paper.— De Oua’e 
rule [named after tho French mathematician Jean Pan! de 
Gua de Malves, who gave it In 1741], the proposition that 
if any even number of successive tenns is wantiim from 
an equation there are as many imaghisry roots, and If any 
odd number of terms is wanting there are one more or one 
less Imsglnary roots according os the two terms sdjoining 
the gap have like or unlike tfgna— DaBOartffilfB nils or 
iigni, otherwise called DeeearMe theorem, the proposition 
that In a numerical algebraic equation the namoer of posi- 
tive roots cannot surpass the number of variations in the 
series of signs of the successive terms alter these have 
all been brought to the same aide of the equation and ar- 
ranged according to the powers of the naknoum quantity ; 
and, further, that the excess of the number of varialioiis 
over the number of positive roots caiiuot be an odd num- 
ber.— Potted role. See det 8;— PonUe role. Bee def. 
8.—Fligure of tbe gfddin nile, a line shaped like a Z, 
with the terms of a proposition at Its ends and angles. 



Flgnio of t|io rnli of fUiet, a oross like mi X, with 
the two false positions at ns upper corners, and the errors 
of the result respeotlv sly under them, the difference of 
the errors under the middle of the cross, and the answer 
over the middle of the cross.— FFonoh rnlo. In prinib 
<np, a dash, genersUy of brass; thus: — . , , . 

— Oag-nuo. Bameaspop-fow. 

The legislatare of Maaaaohnsetts pronounced the gag 
rule unoonstitutlonal, and asserted that Congreae had 
power to abbllah Slavety In tbe Distrlot of Columbia. 

The Century, XXXriLm 



Mifm of oojritag formod by tho rovolotioii of ooy piano 
doaod ounreabout an axia lying In ita plane. The ruleaare 
named after the Swiaa matbematloian Paul Onldln p677~ 
1648>, but he obtained them from the oolleotloDO of JPap- 
pna, a geometer of the fourth centun.-^Horntmlt. See 
£omei.—Hoiiig-Blllg BUL BeefrSp.--l£mM^of 
tlUM. See <iuerM.~J^tnilo, a mle adopted by both 
hooaea of Congreea or a legialature for the oondnct of 
tranaactlona between them.--Lal)or-gaTlllf role, in 
prMttmg, bimae rolee cat b7 eyatem to graduated lengthy 
ao that they may be ea^ combined.— Minding*! rnlt, 
a rule for the determination of the degree of an equation 
reaulting from elimination^ given by the Pruaaian mathe< 
matlolan B. F. A. Minding in 1841.— Kapltr'i rule, one 
of two mnemonic rulea given by Napier, the inventor of 
logarithma, for the aolutlon of right-angled anherical trl- 
anglea. The two lega and the oomplementa of the hypote- 
nuae and of the ani^ea are called tne norto. An angle and 
oneoftheaideagolngtoformltoreaaid tobe<uf/aoenf; ao, 
alao^ are the two lega A part adjacent to both or neither 
of two parte la called, relatively to them, the fniddU part : 
and if the other two are not adjacent to It, they are oallea 
qnponUe. Then, the two rulea are that the tine of the mid- 
dle part ia equal to the product of the tangeiita of the ad- 
jacent parta and to the product of the coainea of the oppo- 
aite paita. Thoae are Muivalent to aix oquationa of dif- 
ferent forma,— Newton'l rulS, a certain rule fur deter- 
mining a auperior limit to the number of poaitive roots of 
an algqbraio equation, and another for the negative roota. 
Let the equation be 

Oa»*»-a -I etc. * 0. 

Fbnn a aeries of quantities A,., A, . . . Ah, by the formula 
Ar « a*r a»wi ar+i. Write down the two rows 


u«i ®i» Ujj, 

Ao» A,, A»i 


. . au 
. . . An. 


If two Bucoesalve numbers in the upper row have like 
algna while Uie numbers under them also have like signs^ 
this is called a doubU pentuttuinee. Rut if two euccessivo 
' numbers in the upper row have different signs while the 
numbers under them have like signs, this is called a varia- 
Hiin-pennanenee. The rule la that the numl>er of negative 
roots cannot be greater than the number of double per- 
manences, nor the number of positive roota greater than 
the number of vaiiation-perraanencea.— OUg-llOlir rule, 
a standing rule of the United Htates House of Eopresen- 
tativei, first adopted in 1847, in accordance with wtilcli no 
member, except one who reiHirts a measure from a com- 
mittee, may, without unatiimous consent or permission 
given by vote, speak for more than one hour in debate on 
any aubject.— Parallgl mle. (a) A rule for drawing paral- 
lel lines. The old form of pamlel rule consisted of two 
rulers connected by two bars turning upon pivots at the 
vertices of a parallelogranu For accurati; work, a triangle 
and a atraight-edge are used, (b) Bee def. 8.— Bole diy, 
in legal proceeding^ motion day ; the regularly appoint^ 
day on which to make orders to show cause returnable. 
—Buie of OOBBt. Bee oow*A— BulB Of faith (rrpufa 
ftdeC), the sum of Christian diKstrliio as accepted by the 
orthodox church in opposition to heretical sects; the 
creed : a phrase used from the second century onward.— 
BuIb Of nOat (regula/aln\ or rolB Of dOUblO pOBition. 
Bee portHon, 7.— Bula of IntBlBOOtlOIL rulB Of BiX 
(lUanUtlBB, the propoaition that, if a a^ierlcal trinnglo 
be cut by a traiiaversal great circle, the product of the 
chords tu the doubles of tiireo segments wnloh do not cut 
one another la equal to the product of the chords of tho 
doubles of the other three segmoiita. This rule was dla- 
covered by Menelaus, about a. u. lou.— B uIb Of mlzturBB. 
Same as aUiffiUimi, 2.— BulB of NlCOmaohUB [tiumed 
from Nieomaektui, a Hrook arithmetician who flourished 
about A. P. 100, and who Is said to have been the author 
of this rulel, a rule for fliidlng tlie siiuare of a aniall num- 
ber, as follows : subtract the number from 10 and to the 
aquare of the difference add 10 times the number dimiti- 
ished by the difference. Thus, to And the square of 0, sub- 
tract 9 from 10, which glvea 1 as the difference, the squani 
of which is 1, and adding to tills 10 times the excess of the 
original number, 9, over the difference, 1, which excess ia 
8, we have 81 as the answer.— B uIb of phUOBOplllgilig, 
a rule for oonstructing theories. Newton propoundea 
certain rules of this kind.— BulB Of BlgUB, the rule that 
any arrangement is positive or negativo according as it 
contains an even or odd number of displacementa— Bulo 
of iPBBOll(fvptifafsnAoniBX the rule of false, so oslled be- 
cause in the use of it we ** say " a quantity lias a value which 
iafalse.— BulB Of ■nppOBitlOll, the rule of false. Bee no- 
ittion, 7.— Bolt Of t&B dOUblB Sign, the principle that 
xero may be regarded eitiier as positive or negative at 
pleasure^ which has inmrtant applications under Budan'a 
theorem.— BulB Of tUB OOteVB. See oefavs.— BulB Of 
tbB road. See fDod.— BulB Of tlirOB, the method of 
finding the fourth term of a proportion when three aro 
given. The numbers being wi arranged that the first is to 
the second as the third is to the fourth, which last is the 
term required to befoumL then this is found by multiply- 
ing the second and third tenns together, and dividing the 
pMuot by the first— BulB of Miumb, a rule suggested 
py a practical rather than a scientific knowledge : in allu- 
sion to a use of the thumb in marking off measurements 
roughly. 

Well settle men and things by rule i^f thumb, 

And break the lingering night with ancient rum. 

Sydney SnM, To Francis Jeffrey, Bopt 8, 1800. 

Bulo Of trial and BtTOr, the rule of false. Seetwiftion, 
7.— BulBB ^ a priion, certain limits outside the walls 
of a fidson, within which prisoners in custody were some- 
times allowed to live, on giving seouiity not to escape. 
The phrase is sometimes extended to mean the space so In- 
oloBod, and also the freedom thus accorded to the prisoner. 

To aid theae, the priaonera took it in tunis to perambu- 
late the rulea and solicit help in money or kind. 

J. AehUm, Social Life in Beign of t^een Anne, IL 247. 

BoUi at the King’s Bench and the Fleet debtors were al- 
lowed to purohaae what were called the RuUe, which en- 
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aided tiiem to lift wUhin a certain area outtlde the prison, 
and practioBlly left them free. 

IF. Bemnt, Fifty Years Ago, p. 77. 

BulOS Of OOUTM. niles which aro drawn up by the proper 
oflloers on the autoorlty of the more signature of counsel ; 
or, in some instanoea as upon a Judges flat, or allowance 
by the master, etc., without any signature by counsel, 
^les which are not of course are gnintable on the motion 
either of the partv actually interested or of his counsel. — 
BnlOB Of pmmOBi general rules prescriboil by a court 
or other authority for the regulatioii of legal or olhtT 
official procedure. Bee def. 2, a1)ovc. - Single rulB. Bee 
deL 8.— filiding rala> * having one or more Hcalus 
which slide over others fur tho pnrposo of fHcilitatiiig 
calculations.— StatiOimB’ rule, a rnh? of cousblerHblo 
length, made of hard wood about half ho inch in thick- 
ness, usually marked with luchca, and having its edges 
sheathed with braas strips. It is useil for muaMiirlng, and 
as a straight-edge to guido a knife in cutting thick paper, 
as drawing-paper, pastelkoaid, cte. The rule in BhBl- 
ley’s OSae, a much-quoted doctrine of tho common law, 
to the olTect that wherever tiiere is a limitation to a ninii 
which if it stood alone would convey to him a particular 
estate of freehold, followed by a llniftalion to IiIm heirs or 
to the heirs of bis body (or equivalent expressions) eitiier 
immediately or after the intermsiitioii of one or more par- 
ticular estatea, the apparent gift to the heir or helm of tho 
body is to be construed as a limitation of the estate of t he 
ancestor, and not as a gift to tlic heir.- To buy in under 
the rule. Bee Twenty-firat rule, in V. s. Mmi., a 
rule adopted by tlie House of KcpresontativcH in 1840, and 
dropped In 1844, prescribing tliat no abolition iHstUluns 
lAoufd be received^ the House. ~ Waved rule. See def. 
8 .ae 83 aL 2. Precept, etc. (see prineijde), law, n^gnlation, 
formula, criterion, stainuud.— 7. Direction, reuiilation, 
dominion, lordship, authority, mastery, domination, 
rule^ (rtil), V,; pret and pp. rwZ/v/, ppr. rttlimj, 
[< MB. rulen^ reulen, rcwleu^ riwU u, < OF. rnih r, 
rieuleff rider, reguler, reigler, regler, F. r^(fUr = 
Pr. rcgletr = 8p. reglar, regular = Fg. mjrar, 
regular It. regoUtre = D. regelen =0. regelu 
a= Dan, regulcri) = Bw. regUra, < LL. rrguUire, 
regulate, rule, < L. regiiia, a rulo: hoc //., 
aiidcf. mt/i, r., and r^t 7 w/<i/c.] I, Dy/«.v, 1. To 
make conformable to a rule, paltt^rii. or Htan- 
dard ; adjust or dispose according to ru Ic ; n^gn- 
late; hoiicc, to guide or order aright. 

Bo thise uirtiio (prudence] al thot innn deth and myth 
and thmigth, al he dljt and let atid reuleth to the lyiiu of 
scelc (reuHon). Ayettbitu inwyt (K. K. 'i*. 8.). p, 124. 
Yet JHtoo, through his ntronge gentil might, 

Forgaf, and made Mercy passen Hight, 

Through innocence ami ruled curtesyi*. 

CAuueer, (Jood \Vomon, 1. IGJt. 

Uls actions seemed ruled with ii ruler. 

Jjatnl), Bmith-Sca Koiise. 

2. To settle as by a rule; in lau\ io cstiiidish 
by decision or rule; determine; ilechlo; thiiK, 
a court is said to rule a point . liumlL 

Had he done It with tho pope’s llcencis his adversaries 
must have been silent; for that's a -nded case with the 
schoolmen. Bp. AUerlmry. 

8. To have or exercise mithority nr doniinion 
over; govern; command; com'roJ; inanage; 
restrain. 

Lot reason nde thy wyt. Babeen Bw>kiT.. E. T, S.), p. 79. 
Well do thee homage and be rrded hy Hmh), 

Love thee as our commander and our king. 

Bhak„ T. U. of V., iv. 1. 00. 

Being not able to rule his horse and defend liimselfe, 
he was thruwne to the ground. 

Capi. John Smith, Tmo Travels, I. 17. 

4. To prevail on; persuade; advise : generally 
or always in tho juissive, so tiuit to be ruled hy 
is to take tho advico or follow the directions of. 

1 think she will he rtded 

In all respects by me ; nay, more, I doul>t ft not. 

Shak., R. and .1., iJi. 4. 13. 

Nay, master, be ruled by me a little; so, let him Icjhii 
upon his staff. Jdarlov'e, Jew of Malta, iv. 2. 

5, To dominate ; have u predominant influence 
or effect upon or in. 

And Ood made two great lights ; tho greater light to 
ruU the day, and the lesser tiglit ti> rule the night. 

(Jen. 1. 16. 

Soft undulating lines rule the composition ; yet dignity 
of attitode and feature prevails over more lovolliiess. 

J. A, SynmndH, Italy and (Jreuec, p. 66. 

0. To mark with liiufsby meauM of a ruler; pro- 
duce parallel straight lines in, by any means: 
as, to rule a blank book. Bee ruled paper, un- 
der 

A singing-man had the license for printing mur..i..b<Kiks, 
which he extended to that of being tho solo vendor of all 
rtded paper, on tho ploa that, where there were ndtul lines, 
musical uotM might b« pricked down. 

/. D'hfraeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 437. 

7. To mark with or as with tho aid of a ruler 
or a ruling-machimi : as, to rule lines on paper. 

Age rvdee my linos witli wrinkles in my face. 

Drayton, Idea, xllv. 

BulBd BUrfbOB. (o) A surface generated by the motion 
of a line ; a locus of lines indeterminate In one degree. 
(6) Any surface, as at paper or metal, upon which a series 
of parallel lines has oeen marked or cut.— TO mlB tbB 
rofifft. Bee roaeLmByiL 1 and 8. Control, B^yulate, etc. 
Beeposem. 


ruler 

n. trailer. 1. To have power or command; 
exercise supreme authority. 

By mo prlncok rule, and nobles, oven all the judges of 
tho earth. Kww. vfll. 16. 

Let them obey that know not how to rtde. 

Shak„ 2 Hon. VI., v. 1. 6. 

2. Topnwail; decide. 

Away with scrupulous wit ! now arms must rtde, 

S/tak., 3 Hen, VI., iv. 7. 61. 

3. Ill law: (a) To decide, (h) To Iny down 
and settle a rule or oi*der of court ; order by 
rule; enter a rule. — 4. In com.f to stand or 
maintain a level. 

l*rtccM goiienilly rule low. 

The Academy, July 5, 181H), p. 15. 

mle*-^ (rul), w. [A contracted form of m el; per- 
haps in part associated with ruh in misrule 
(“lord of misrule, etc.); see m’c/.] Revel; 
revelry. 

What niglit-ruht now alKUit this haunted grove? 

■ V., M. N.li., i 


And at oncli paiiNe they kiss ; 
III any place hu‘ * 



RhI«* or rmp-joint. 
rf iind e, prup-rodHS r, nde-foint. 

[Fiavly mod. E. also rii- 
Hoing without rule; law- 


Shak., M. N. D., Hi. 2. 6. 
^ . was never seen such rtde 

lut here, at lkH>n-flro, or at Viile. 

Ihraytun, Polyolliion, xxvil. 251. 

rule'** (rill), r. /. [Also real; a. contr. of revel, 
(’f. rule*^, II. ] To revel; bo unruly. Halliwell 
(under reul), [Prov. Bug.] 
rule-case (r5Fkas), u. 111 priutiiigf a tray or 
cast' with partitions provUltMl for rules, 
rule-cutter (rhl'kut-'er), n. In priutiug, a ina- 
ehine for cutting brass rul<^ toi short lengths: 
usuallv a shears oii(> Made of which is fixed and 
th(' oilier is moved by a strong hwer. 
rule-driller (WiFfiriPCr), n, A teatsher who 
drills his pupils iiinm niles, or by rote, wdtliout 
teaciiing tlunn the uiuhu'lying principles. 

1 speak to tho teacher, not the rule-driller. 

De Miwyan, Arith. B<M>ks, Int, p. xxli. 

rule-joint (ror joint), n, A pivoted joint in the 
nature of a hinge- 
joint, whereby two 
thin lint strips may 
be so united that 
each will turn (edge- 
wise toward or from 
the other, mid in no 
other dinnddoii; so 
called from its gen- 
eral employment in 
folding rules and 
scales iiS(*d by sur- 
vi'yors, enf|(in(u^rH, 
and m(.>chHi)ics. Al- 
so called praa-joiul, 
ruleleSB (rfil'lcs), a. 

Uisse; < rulv^ -h 
less. 

A rtdeeae rf»ut of yoiigmeii which her wiHi’d. 

All Hlainu wltli Uarta, lie wallowed In their blood. 

Spenser, Virgil’r Gnat, ]. 481. 

raleleSBUeSB (roFles-nes), II. [< ruleless + 
-ness,'] ^’he state or rpiality of being ruleless, 
or without rule or law. 

Its (the Slar-Uhaiiiber'a] ruleleHmeee, or want of rules 
that can bo uutnpreheiidiMi, 1 h curiously llliiatrated here. 

The Academy, July 19, 1879, p. 48, 

ruler (rfi'hVr), w. [< + -erl.l 1. One who 

rides or governs ; one who exercises dominion 
or conlToUiug power over others : a person who 
commands, manages, restrains, or uas parti in 
tin* making or atlministration of law; one in 
authority. 

Beudere of revmien around all tlio erthe 
Were not yffotindld at tiio itrint tyme 
I'o leue ni at llkyiigc and lintt of the world, 

But to laboure oii tho l»wo ati lewdo ineu on plowes. 

liichard the JteddcHK, lil. 264. 

Who made thee a rtUer and a judge over iin? 

Acta viL 27. 

2. A rule; an instrument made of wood, brass, 
ivory, or the like, with st raight ed^es or sides, by 
means of which, as a guide, straight lines may 
be drawn on jmper, parchment, or other sub- 
stance, by passing a i>en or pencil along the 
edge. (B(*e rii/oi, and parallel ruler, under par- 
allel.) Wlien a ruler nas the lines of chords, 
tang(*nts, sines, etc., it is called a scale. See 
scaled. — 3, In engraving, a workman who oper- 
ates a ruling-machine for ruling in flat tints, 
etc. Hoe ruHnjf-machine,^^, In line-engrav- 
ing, a straight steel bar supported on cleats, to 
which a socket is so fitted that it slides evenly 
and steadily Imckwawl and forward. Apernen- 
diciiliir tube fixed to the aide of the M^Kikot holdi a HHarp 
diairumd-polnted graver which Ih pn^uaHi down by a 
spring. Whou the socket is drawn along the bar, the 
graver cuts a straight line across the plate ; but by a 
slight motion of the hand lines can be formed to suit 
the shape of any object - Harquoi’l rulBTfl, a mat|)|i- 
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matloal Inttnunent for drawing parallel llnee at dete^ 
minate dlatanoea from one another, 
rnlarship (rtt'16r-8]»p), n. [< ruler + 

The office or power of a ruler. [Karo.] 

Much more nulikoly tlHiigR have come ti) pass than that 
this languid young man ahould Im; called to the helm of 
ailalr«» the yirtuai nihT«Aip of the BrftiHh Kinpire. 

T. W, Hioj/iimm, Kng. Htateamen, p. 288. 

rulaSflOfi a. An obHoloto form of ruleteuu. 
mle-work (riirwOrk), //. in pnnUny, compo- 
sition in which many rules arc used, as in ta- 
bles of fifvureH. 

r nUng (rO'lini;?), w. [Vorbnl n. of rule^^ r.] 1. 
The determination )>y ii jndj^e or <*ourt of a 
point ariHini^ in the course^ of a trial or licar- 
ing. — 2. The act of making rul(‘d lines; also, 
such lines collectively. 

ruling (rd'ling), p. a, [Ppr. of rule^, i?.] Hav- 
ing control or authority; governing; reigning; 
chief; prevalent ; predominant. 

The nUimj paHsloii, be it what it will, 

The rnlinu puiwioii conquerg reaitoti etlll. 

Pope^ Mural Emuiyi}, ill. lA.*!. 

EuUng elder, see e/rferJ, .A.«8yiL Prevailing, Pre- 
dmninntU, etc. preinUenti controlling. 

ruling-engine (rd'Iing-en^jin), w. A macliiiio 
for ruling diffraction gratings. Tlie ruling la iwr- 
formed by a fltie dlamoiid-iMdiit, the apacliig of the Hnca 
being accomplished by the most refined microiiioter* 
screw nieclmiilam. (f<co fjnratirMii, 2, aud micrometer.) The 
new ruling-engine at Johns ifopklns Pnlveralty has pro- 
duced gratings ruled with from 10, (XN) to 20,00U lines per 
inch, 6 Inches in dianictoiv with faces furmetl on a nuiius 
of more than 21 feet, and having l»otter dehnitlon ttian 
any ever before made. Such engines must be placed in 
as nearly e<iauble a teiiipcratui*e as can bo attained, as 
any senRible expansion or contraction during their opera- 
tion defeats tlielr pui'iKise. 

rulingly (rd'ling-li), adr. In a ruling manner ; 
BO as to rule ; controllingly. Imp. JHel. 
ruling-macllllie(rd'liTig-mfi-sheiP), a. 1. A ma- 
chine used by engravers for ruling in flat tints, 
etc. The cutting of the linos is done by a UhiI with a 
dlainoiid-8ha|ied point. Mechanism for s)uic1iik and for 
lifting the cutting-tool when the carriage which supports 
the tool la to he shifted in its paralhd w’ays arc the other 
features of tlio machine. 

2. A macJiine used for ruling parallel eolored 
lines upon writing-napei*, or upon paper for the 
manufacture of blank-hooks; a paper-ruler. 
Fountain pens witli mechanism for siwcing and for draw- 
ing them simultaneously unon the surface to bo ruled, or 
In some oases oiidlesH lianus (each a tine thread passing 
thn)Ugh coloring material) arranged so tliat a part of each 
band is lirought into contact with the paper to 1 h) ruled, 
niecliaiilsni for spacing the lines, intermittent food for tlie 
paper, and inecluuiisin for lifting the rulhig-lmnds from 
the paper when tlio latter Is fed forward are clioracter- 
Istics of such machlnos. In ruling columns on pages for 
blaiik-laioks niling iKuis are employed, 
ruling-pen (rti^iug-iien), ti. A form of pen 
used for drawing lines of even thi(?kiieHS. it com- 
monly consists of two blades whiidi iiold the ink imtween 


Kiilin^r-pcii. 

<f, fixed blade : b, .-id)iistulilt* bbido : adjusting-screw ; r, haudle, 
which screws itilii .1 socket at a. 

them, the distance apart of tlie points lioing adjusted liy 
a screw to conform to tlie desired width of line. Home 
ruling-pens conslsi of three ncedle-poliito brought close 
together at tlioir ends ; otiiors are foniied of a ladiit of 
glass with channels to hold and conduct the ink along the 
sides. 

mllichie (ruri-(?hi), w. Hev roUichie. 
mllion (rul'yon), n. j^Almrewelyns, rowlyngia, 
rillintju, a contr. of ME. rivcling, < AB. rijeling, 
a kind of shoe or sandal: sec riveling*^,^ 1. A 
shoe made of uiitaniicd leather. 

I’he dross of the lad was complidely in village fashion, 
yet neat and handsome in appearance. Tie had a jerkin 
of grey cloth slashed and trimmed, witli hla<>k hose of the 
same, with deer-skin rulliom or Mundnls, and handsome 
silver spurs. Scfttt, Monastery, xxlx. 

2. A coarse, masculine woman ; also, p. rough, 
ill-made animal. [Scotch.] 
rnllOCk, n, A variant of rotrlock, 
ruly^ (rfl'li), a. [< ME. rulu, rewly, meely, 
rewHchc, < AS. hrcowliCf pitiable, < hreotr, pity: 
see rwci, w.] Pitiable; miserable. 

With that earn a ktiane with a confessoures face, 

Leiie and reidyehe with leggys ful amale. 

PUth Plowman (AX xii- 78. 
This reuiyeh Oresus was caught of (lyrus and lad to the 
fyr to ben brent. Chancer, Boethius, IL prose 2. 

nUyif (rfl'li), adv, [< ME. rewly^ reoly; < ruly^, 
a.J Pitiably; miserably. 

Tliyiik on god al-niyst. 

And on his wowndys smerte^ 
now reiiiy he was a-dyat. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. Ifil. 

ruly^t (vfl'li), </. [< ME. ruly; < rule^ •¥ or 

-/yl. Of. finrwfy.] 1. Conforming to rule; not 
unruly; acting ngbtly ; rigbteouB. 
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Raiy Sb rightwiae. s voglie man of bon^ 

He tpske neoer dhqpitiiofily, no spliet no man ; 

Ne warpit nenar words of wrong with bii mowtha 

JDeetruetionqrTroyiE, E. T. 8.), 1. 8888. 

2. Orderly; weU-regulated. 

1 means the apimes of such raah sinning sires 

Are ssldome aeoe to rnnne a ruly race. 

GoMcoigne, Oomplaynt of Fhylomene (Steele Olas, etc., 
led. Arber, p. 

nun^ (rum), w. [Abbr. of rtimhuUion or rww- 
iMoze, The F. rhumf rum = 8p. ran s= Pg. rom as 
It. runt as D. G. Dan. rum ss Sw. rom, nim^ are all 
from E.] 1. Bpirit distilled from the ;|nice of 
the sugar-cane in any form, commonly from the 
refuse juice left from sugar-making, but often 
from molasses, as especifUly in countries where 
the sugar-cane is not produced. Bum has always 
been especially an Amerioai^rodiiot, the moat eateemed 
varieties being made in the West Indies and named from 
the place of manufacture, as Jamaica rum, AnRgua, 6re- 
nada, or Santa Crug rum. It is also made in New England. 

Rwn la a spirit extracted from the Juice of sugar-canes, 
. . . called Kill-Devil in New England ! 

0. Warren, Description of Biirinam (1601) (quoted in 
ITlie Academy. Kept A, 1885, p. 165X 

2. Any distilled liquor or strong alcoholic 
drink : much used in reprobation, with refer- 
ence to intemperance: as, the evils of rum. 

Rum I take to 1 m) the name which unwashed moral- 
ists apply alike to the product distilled from molasses and 
the noblust Juices of the vineyard. Burgundy ‘*ln all its 
sunset glow^* is rum. rhainpagiic, ** the foaming wine of 
Eastern France,** is rum. O. 8*. iJoltnee, Autocrat, vill. 

Pineapple nun. Bee pineapple. Dickem, Pickwlok. 

min'^ (mm), a, and //. [Early mod. E. tome ; 
supposed to be of Gipsy origin: cf. Gipsy row/, 
a husband, Rommani, a Gipsy: see Rom, Rom^ 
ntttny,^ I. a. Good; fine; hence, satirically, in 
present use, queer; odd; droll. [Blang.] 

And the neighbours say, as Miey see him look sick, 

“ What a min old covey Is llairj'-fuced Dlok !” 

Barhaw, Ingolilsby Legends, T. 1A8. 

Rum creeters is w(»men,*' said the diriy-focod man. 

Dickene, Pickwick, xiv. 

*' Wt* were talking of language, Jasper." . . . ”Yours 
must be a rum one? " “Tie called Kotnmany.*' 

G. Borrow, J^avengro, xvll. 

H, n. Any odd, queer pemon or thing; an 
oddity. [Slang.] 

No company comes 

But a rabble of tenants, and maty, dull rums. 

Swift, *rho (Irand (Biestion Debated. 

It seems that though the liooks which iKHiksellers call 
rums appear to be voty numerous, hocaiise they come 
of tenor in their way than they like, yet tliey are not really 
so, reckoning only one of a sort. 

Riohole, Litenuy Anecdotes, V. 471. 

minal (rd'mal), w. [Also roomal, romal; < 
Hind, rumdl, 1?er8. rumdl, a liaiidkorchief.] A 
handkerchief; a small square shawl or veil. 
Especially— (a) A allk square used as a head-dress, etc. 
(6) A square shawl of goat's hair. 

They [Thugs] had arranged their plan, which was very 
simple. If the darkncM suited, Shumshoodeen Khan was 
to address a question to Bowley Mellon, who would stoop 
from his horse to listen ; Pershad Hing was then to oast 
the roofnal over his head, and drag him from his hone 
fnt<i the Mango tope, when the holy pick-axe would soon 
do the rest. J. Grant. 

Rumanian (rO-ma'ni-an), n. and n . [Also Rou- 
manian; < Rumaniay also written Roumania (F. 
Roumanie) (see def.), + -aw.] I, o. Of or per- 
taining to Rumania, a kinj^dora (since 1881) of 
southeastern Europe, consisting of the former 
Turkish dependencies Wallachin and Moldavia, 
the Dannman principalities, in 1 8r>0 the two prin- 
cipalities were united under a single tributary prince, 
made independent in 1878. 

n. w. 1. One of the members of a race in 
southeastern Europe, Latinized in the second 
century, or perhims later. Called by the Slavs 
Flachs (Welsh, wallachs). — 2. A Romance 
language spoken in Rumania, the neighboring 
parts of the Austrian empire, Bessarabia, the 
Pindus region, etc. 

Rumanak ( r()-miln sh' ), a, and n . [Bee Ronmnsh . ] 
Bame as Rhatto-Romanie. 

rumb, n. Bee rhumb, 

Tum-baxge (rum'bftrj), ti. [Cf. rumbtHize,'] 
A warm drink. Halliwell, flnrov. Eng.] 

rumble (mm'bl), v.\ pret. and pp. rumbled^ ppr. 
rumbling. [E. dial* rummle^ rommle; < ME. rum- 
bleu, romblcn, rumntelyn (as D. romnielen ss LG. 
rum mein s= MHG. G. rumpeln^ be noisy, as Dan. 
nmie, rumble; of, Sw. ramla^ Dan, ramie, rat- 
tle), freq. of romeUy roar: see rome'^,'] i, in- 
frans. 1. To make a deep, heavy, continued 
and more or less jarring sound: as, the thun- 
der rumbles, 

Bui whan tliey cam to wan water, 

It now wan rumbling like the aea. 

BtUie AraAif (ChUd'i Ballads, VI. (MX 


Tig wM jMx, 

ue attics mMcmi. 


And round that 

2f . To murmur. 


r sfi WKi Pw , The Qooaa 


The people myed and rwnMad uj^i^^dowtL , 


iTal6,L646. 

8. To move with a deep, boaree, thimdering 
or jarring sound; roll heavily and noisily. 
OretiL what feaiful listening ! when huge stones 
IHfmWs along thy bed. block alter block. 

Wordeworth, To the River Oieia. 

Old women, capped and spectacled, still peered throuf^ 
the same windows from wnloh they had watohed Lord 
Percy's srtlllery ruwiMs by to Lexington. 

LoweU, Cambridge Thirty Yeara Aga 

4f . To roll about ; hence, to create Reorder or 
confusion. 

When love eo rumbUt in bis pate, no alom comea in his 
eyes. SuekUng, Love and Debt 

n. trans. To cause to make a deep, rattling 
or jarring sound ; rattle. 

And then he rutnbled his money with his bands in his 
trowsers' pockets, and looked and spoke very little like a 
thriving lover. TroUepe, 

rumble (rum'bl), n, [< ME. rombel; < rumble, o.] 
1. A deep, heavy, continuous, and more or less 
rattling or jarring sound, as of thunder; a low, 
jarring roar. 

Olamoiu* and rumble, and riimlng and clatter. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxvU. 

2f. Confused reports ; rumor. 

O stormy peple I unsad and ever untrewe I 
Ay undlscreet and ohannging as a vane, 

Delytlng ever in rombel that is newe. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, L Ml. 

3f. Confusion; disorder; tumult. 

Abonte whome be found muohe heauinesse, nimble, 
haste and buslnesae, carriage and cwnueyaunce of her 
stuffe Into salnotuary. Sir T. More, Works, p. 4S. 

4. A revolving cylinder or box in which arti- 
cles are plaeea to be ground, cleaned, or pol- 
ished by mutual attrition . Grinding- or polish- 
ing-matorial is added according to the need of 
the case. — 5. A seat for servants in the rear of 
a carriage. Also rumble-tumble, 

A travelling chariot with a losenge on the paiiris, a dis- 
contented female in a green veil and crimped curls on the 
rumble, and a large and confidential man on the box. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xiv. 

rumble-gumptioil (mm ' bl - gump * shon), n. 
Same as rumgumption. 

Ye sud bae stayed at home, an' wantit a wife till ye gath- 
ered mair rumfnUgumption. 

bogy. Perils of Man, I. 78. (Jemieeon.) 

Tumbler (mm'bler), m. [< rumble + -cri.] A 
person who or a thing which rumbles. Imp, 
IHct, 

rumble-tumble (rnm 'bl-tum^bl), n. Same as 
rumble, 5. 

From the dusty height of a rumble-tumble affixed to 
Lady Selina Vlporit’s barouche . . . Vance caught eight 
of Lionel and Sophy. 

Bultoer, What will he Do with It? 1. 15. 

rumbling (rum'bling), n. [< ME. rumlyngc, 
romelynge (= MD. rommeUng) ; verbal n, of rum- 
ble, r.] A low, heavy, continued rattling or 
jarring sound ; a rumble. The peculiar rum- 
bling of the bowels is technically called bor- 
borygmus. 

At the noise of the stamping of the hoofs of his strong 
honea, at the rushing of hia chariots, and at the rumbling 
ot his wheels, the fathers shall not look back to their chil- 
dren for feebleness of hands. Jer. xlviL S, 

rumblingly (rum^bling-li), adtf. In a rumbling 
manner; ^th a rumlning sound. 

rum-blossom (rum'blos^um), n. A pimple on 
the nose caused by excessive drinking; a rum- 
bud ; acne rosacea. Compare grog-bloaaam, tod- 
dy-blossom, css^.r 

rumboif (rum^), n, [^ob. short for rumhooee: 
Beerumbooee, Ct, rumbullion,'} A strong liquor: 
same as rumi or rumbullion, 

Hawldns the boatswsin and Derrick the quartermaster 
. . . were regaling themselves with a can of rumbo, after 
the fatigalng duty of the day. Sbott, Pirate, xxxix. 

rumbo^ (rum^bo), n. [Cf. rumbowline,] Rope 
stolen from a dockyard. Jdmiral JSmuth, 

mmbooie (mm-bSxO) n, [Early moo. E. also 
rumbowse, romhowse, rome bowse, also ramhooee, 
rambooff, ramhuze, rambuse; prob. < rum^ (al- 
tered in some forms to ram: see ram^) + hooze^ 
boosd^, drink : see booze,} Originally, any al- 
coholic drink; a tipple; speciifoally, a mixed 
drfnk: a fanciful name given to several combi- 
nations. 

This bowse Is as good as Rome bourn, 

Harman, Caveat for Cuneton, p. lia 
Tbit Bowse la better then Rwnrbmm, 

It sets the Oan a gigltng. 

Brme, Jovial Ckew, IL 



VIolAoonnoBoiatwQrAttiidliry^di dtfiriMbMid 
olliir oppUng oompiiiloai ; It dgulilM nmho m , •• our 
gIptiM Mil gootUgoide. ind oomM from nim, blbo. 

Crquhartf tr. of BabdiUi, It 1» note. 

Ito m ftpo i . A oomponnd drink, In moet reoueit et Omd- 
bridge, end It oonunonlj mede of eggt, efob wine, end 
enger; but In emnmer of milk, wine^ Mig|& uid rote- 
weier. gfoimt’f Obm o gra ^ . 

ni]IllKywlilie« n. See rambowUne, 

nunbrnltng, n. [Of, rumbuUion.l Grog: so 
called hy gailon. 

nilll-blia(nim'bad),n. Aram-blosgom. [Slang.] 

Bediieet end emptlont generelly begin with the note; 
. . . they beve been celled rwm-imdt when they eppeer 
In the feoc; 

Dr. Ditak, BIfeott of Ardent Sptrlti. (Dnepe. DfoC.) 

inunbnllion (rum-buryon), n. [Appar. an ex- 
tended form of rumble, imitatiyely varied, and 
in sense 2 confused with other words, as ram- 
booseoTrumboh Hence niwii. Of . rumbowlingj] 

1. A great tumult. HaUiweU, [Prov. Kng.J— 

2. A strong distilled liquor. See the quotation, 
and rumi. 

The chief fudllng they make In the Itland It HumbuUlon, 
ellet Klll-Divil, and thu it made of tugar canet distilled, 
a hot, helllah, and terrible liquor. 

MS, MeteripMon 


, quoted In 

[The Academy, Sept. 6, 1885, p. 166. 

nunbnstlcal (rum-bus'ti-kal), a. Same as ram- 
buttHous. UalliwelL [Prov. Eng.1 
mmbllBtiollB (rum-bus'^us), a. Same as ram- 
bustiowi, [Prov. Gng.] 

The tea has been rather rrnntnuHout, 1 own ; but then, 
. . . the land makea ut ample amends. 

Foote, Trip to Calais, t 

rum-cherry (rum'cher^i), n. The wild black 
or cabinet cherry, Prunua aeroUna, of eastern 
North America, in the forest it grows from eo to 00 
feet high, and affords a flue, hard, light-brown or red 
timber, turning darker with exposure, much eateemed 
for oabin^-work, inside ilnlsli, etc., and now_b^niln^ 


This tre^ tometinics wrongly called P. Virgii 
aiMS. is the source of the ofllclnal wild-cheriy bark. Its 
small, black, sweetish, and bitter astringent fruit is used 
to flavor liquors (whence the uameX 
Bnmelian (r^me'lian), a. and tt. [Also Rou- 
melian; < Hufnelia, also Roumelia (F. BoumMie), 
+ -an.] I, a. Of or pertainiim to Kumelia 
(originally, in a loose sense, the European pos- 
sessions of the Sultan, sometimes excepting 
Rumania, Servia, and Bosnia ; in a restneted 
sense, the region south of Bulgaria). A Turkish 
eyalet of Bumella was formed about 1880 from parts of 
Albania and Macedonia. Kasiem Kumelia was an au- 
tonomous province on the Black Sea, formed In 1878, and 
united to Bulgaria in 1886. 

II. n, A native or an inhabitant of Kumelia, 
especially in the restricted sense. [Rare.] 
rumen (rd'men), n.; pi. rumina (rh'mi-nft). [< 
L. rumen, the throat, gullet: see ruminate,'] 
1. The cud of a ruminant. — 2. The paunch or 
first stomach of a ruminant ; the largest of the 
four compartmenis of the ruminant stomach. 
It It the one which, with the reticulum or honeyromb, is 
eaten under the name of iWpe. Also called /arding-bag. 
See cuta under Jttuminantia and TragtUui, 

Bumex (rS'meks), it. [NL. (Linneeus, 1737), < 
L. rumex, f., sorrel (E, acetosa, etc.), so called 
from the shape of the loaves, < rumex, m., a kind 
of lance.] A genus of 
apetalous plants of the 
order Polygonacete, type of 
the tribe Bumicem, it is 
characteiixed by its six stamens 
and Its six- or rarely four-parted 
perianth, with the outer seg- 
ments unchanged in fruit, but 
the three inner onee erect and 
very much enlarged, often bear- 
ing a conspicuous grain or tu- 
bercle resulting from a thicken- 
lim of the midnb. The inolnd- 
eu nut Is sharply three-angled, 
but without udngs. About 160 
Bpedes have been enumerated, 
but the real number is much 
less. They are widely scattered 
throughnorth temperate regions, 
with a tew native to the tropics 
and southern hemisphere. Hiuiy 
are common weeds of cultivated 
grounds, and some are almost 
cosmopolitan. They are usual- 
far perennial deep-rooting herb^ 
ni^ taU shruU They bear 
united stipules {wsnm), which 
are often transparent, at first 
sheathing, soon tom and vanish- 
ing. The flowers are in small 
hracted clusters at the nodel^ of - 
ten forming terminal racemes or 
panicles. In the section JLafw- 
ttiiiii, the dock, the iMves are 
oomiiaMMily largsi undivided, and 
omdate or rounded at the base; 
in Aei l cs a, known as serrsf, they 
are small, commonly hastate, and 
parmeated ty an amd juice. The 
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foot la asirliigaat, and has tonic, alterative^ and anti- 
scxMrbtttle jNoperUes. Beaidea dodk and uerm, see m- 
uaUm, mk (under plr-ptant), tioocfwvre, tuttsr- 

dodr, ymmeme, wmJre-Hmbarb, moufUain^rhubarb; also 
outs under Mtroped and edtuse. 
ni]llftl8tia]l (rum-fug' ^an), n. A hot drink 
made of eggs, beer, gin, finerry, cinnamon, uut> 
meg, sugar, etc. 

mmj^wiptlgm (rum-finmip'ghon ), n. [Also rum- 
ble-gumpt^, rummeigumption, rummilgumpHon; 

excellent, 4- gumptu>n\ 
,^h common sense; keeu- 
[erstanding. [i^uv. Eng. 

and Scotch.] 

They need not try thy Jokes to fathom. 

They want furngumpHtm, 

lieaUie, Address. {Jawieeon,) 

mmgnmpttftfm (rum-^mn'shus), a, [< rum- 
gumpti(on) + -oue,] Sturdy in opinion ; rough 
and surly ; bold : rash. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
nun-hole (mm'hdl), a. A grog-shop; a gin- 
mill : so called in opprobrium. [Colloq., U. S.] 
Btunicas (ri^mis'f •%}, n. pL [NL. (C'url Anton 
Meyer, 1840), < Eutnex ( Humic-) + -r/r. ] A tribe 
of apetalous plants of the order Polygonacrep, 
It is oharaoterlxed bv a six-parted or rarely fotir-naricd 
perianth, six or nine stamens, short recurved styles dtlated 
into broadly peltate or fringed stlgniuH, llowers in clusters 
at the nodes, attended bv a shcatldiig or concave bract, 
and leaves Mtemate on the stem or radicle, it imdudes 
the 4 genera Rheum, Oxyria, Rumex, and Rmrr, plants 
mainly of the northern neniuphere, sometIniuM shrubby, 
and generally with conspicuous or very huge radical Icavea 
See cuta under Rumex and rhubarb. 
nunina. n. Plural of rumen. 
nUBinal (rfi'mi-nalL a. [= F. ruminal, < L. rumi- 
nalis, ruminatingX {-in-), the throat, gul- 
let : see ruminate.] Same as runilnanl. [ lian^.] 
Imp. Diet. 

mininant (rO'mi-nant), a. and n. [= F. rumi- 
nant = Sp. rumkinie ss Pg. It. rumina nte, < L. 
ruminan{t-)8, ppr. of rumnare, chow tlio cud: 
Me ruminate.] I« a, 1. Bumiiiating; chewing 
the cudj belonging to the Ruminantia, or hav- 
ing their characters. — 2. Hence, thoughtful; 
meditative; quiet. 

Marriage . . . had not even illled her leisure with the 
ruminant Joy of unchecked tendemess. 

Ueorge EEot, Middleniarch, xxvill. 

n. n. An animal that chews the cud; any 
member of the Euminantia. 

Buminantefl (rd-mi-nan'tez), n. pi. [Nfj., pi. 
of L. ruminan{t-)8, chewing the cud: 8(*o ru- 
minant.] The original form of Euminantia. 
Ficq-d^Jjsyr, 1792. 

BununantM (rd-mi-nan'shi-a), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of L. rimtwaw(<-)it, chewing the cud: 
see ruminant] A s<?ries or section of artiodac- 
tyl ungulate mammals; the ruminantH or ru- 
minating animals, or hoofed (piadrupeds that 
eliew the cud. All are even-tuod and oloven-foot«d, 
and have a com- 
plex stomach of 
several oompart- 
inenta in tlie laiv- 
est one of whiw 
food is received 
without being 
chewed, to be af- 
terward regurgi- 
tated or thrown up 
into the mouth, 
there chewed ai 
the animal’s lei- 
sure, and then 
■wallowed again. 

In nearly all liv- 
ing rumlnanta the 
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Typicul KuiDinant SUtraach (Sheep). 

Rh, rumen ur paunrh ; Ret, reOculuin or 
honeycomb, sliowiiiK niveoli: Ps, omasum, 
psaUerium, r>r niaiiyi>ltefc; vf, nUjmujbUiii or 
rennet>b(t|f, <r, i />m, duodenum. 

(Ru unoijcn-.' : other diviMons in section.) 

■tomaoh haafour oompartmutits, or is quadripartite: these 
are the rumen, paunch, or plain tripe; the reHeulum, or 
Aonspeomb tripe; the omamm, peaUerium, or manypHee; 
and the obomoncm or renneUbag, succeeding one another 
in the order here given. The two former belong to th c car- 
diac division of the stomach, the two latter to the pyloric. 
The famUies of living ruminants whose stomachs arc thus 
peifeotly quadrilocular arc — (1) the (JiraMtUe, or camelo- 
paitis ; (2) the Saigidm (if regardctl as distinct from the 
Bovidmy, (8) the BovitUe, ur cattle, including also sheep and 
goats and iB kinds of antelopes excepting (4) the Antilo* 
oapridm ; and (6) the Cervidte. or deer family. In the Co- 
melidM, or camels and llamas, the stomach is imperfect- 
ly four-parted. In the 
Tragmate it is trl)mr- 
tite, no psalterium be- 
log developed. Several 
exunot families are be- 
lieved on other grounds 
(their stomachs being 
unknown) to have be- 

longed to the Dtttfif nan- ' ... ...... 

Ma, The mminants are Typical Kummant Dentition (Sheep). 
OCflleoUvely contrasted mx, maallla; toothlm ine. 

wjth. «■.<»«« 

wbl^tlrauKh vHodw!- «Bi»ny uiinl on. i 

ly],dOIl^I’*tmlnate,and upper and lower premoliM; m, m, 

are known aa Omnivnra, upper and lower molan. 

aa the awino and hippo- . , , 

potamui. The average else of ruminants among mammala 

la faurg^ a aheep being one of tbeimaller apeciea ; they are 

perteetty herbivonmm and have in addition to the pecu- 
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Uarltiea of the dteeatlve ayatem certain oharaotoffatla 
dental and cranial featurea : thus, there are no upper in- 
oiaors, except in the camel family, In any of the living ru- 
minants, and the under incisors bite against a oaUoua pad. 
At the present time these animals are found in nearly all 
parts of tlie world (not, however, in the Australian) ; they 
are oomparattvely poorly repreeoiited In Amerioa, and oc- 
cur in the greatest numben, both of Individuals and of 
i^iea, in Africa. Also called Peoora. Bee also cut nn- 
aer Tragidut. 

rumlliantly (rfi'mi-n^t-li), a<lv. In the man- 
ner of a ruminant; by moans of rumination, 
mminate (rfi'mi-n&t), v. ; prot. and pp. rumi- 
nated, ppr. rummating. [< L. rtmiinatus, pp. 
of rumtnare or ruminari (5 It. riiminare s= Bp. 
rumiar = Pg, rnminar ss Pr. rtmiar, rominar ss 
OF. F. ruminer, F. dial, roumir, rouinger, run- 
ger, roinecr, roinger, rungcr), chew the cud. ni- 
minato, < rumen (rumin-), the throat, gullet.] 

1. intrans. 1. To chew the cud, as a ruminant ; 
practise rumin nti on. 

RumiwtHng flocks enjoy the shade. 

CottiMr, Heroism, L 88. 

2. To muse ; meditate ; think again and again ; 
ponder: as, to ruminate on misfortunes. 

This is that I ludge of that text of the Psalmist, about 
the whiche(mayc it plensc the King of Heaueo)that euan 
as Illy pciiiit' hath written, tiiy aoule may alwwes rumt 
note. Guevara, bettors (tr. by Ilellowes, 1677X P- 108. 

He . . . ruminates like an hoatoM tliat hath no arith- 
metic but her brain to set down her reckoning. 

Shak., T. and C., lU. X 868. 

II. trans. 1 , Tochowagaiii. — 2. To turn over 
in the mind ; muse on ; meditate over and over. 

Ckindnot me where, from company, 

I may revolve and ruminate my gnet. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., v. 6. 101. 

If in debt, let him ruminate how to pay his debts. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 688. 

nuninate (rh'mi-nat), a. [< L. ruminatua, pp. of 
rumi nare or ruminari : seo ruminate, «.] In So#., 
appearing as if chewed : noting a structure of 
the endosperm (albumen) of a seed which gives 
a mot, tied appearance to its section, and which 
results from the infolding of a dark inner layer 
of tho Hood-eoat into the lighter-colored matter 
of the endosperm, as in the nutmeg. Ooebel, 
mminated (rd'mi na-ted), a. [< ruminate 4* 
-vfV't.] Hame us ruminate. 
mxnlnatingly (rd'mi-na-ting-li), n. In a rumi- 
nating mariner; riiminantly. 
nmiinatioil (ril-m i-na'shon), n. [ss F. rumina- 
tion = Pg. rnminat^So as It.nfiwinariowc, < L. rumi- 
naUo(n-), chewing the cud: see ruminate.] 1. 
The act or process of ruminating, or chewing the 
cud. The food of mniinants is entirely herbaceous, and 
consists chiefly of grass. This is rapidly cropped grai- 
ing, and hastily swallowed, mixed with saliva. When Ita 
appetite is satlslluil, the ruminant stands still, or oftencr 
lies down, generally on Its side. 'J'heii oi'cutb a spaamodlo 
action of the abdominal muscles and of the diaphragm, like 
a hiccup, which forces u liolusof grass, sodden In the fluids 
of tho paunch, up the gullet and into the mouth, to be mas- 
tiouteil or chew^ at leisure. Dining this second chewing 
the cud is nilxetl with more saliva, thoroughly ground to 
•nip, and In this semi-tluid state it is Anmly swallowed. 
The ertmped glass, wiieii flrst swallowed, uaasoa indiffer- 
ently into either the riimuii or the reticulum (which are 
in fact only two comparitnents of the cardiac divltlon of 
the stomach, the gullet entering the stomach Just at their 
Junction), and in the ordinary peristaltic action of theatom- 
ach the xiMlder passes back and forth from one to the other. 
But there is an arrangement of muscular folda by meana 
of which a canal may be formed that leads directly from 
the gullet past the rumen and rotioulnm into the pi^te- 
rium, and by this channel the food, when rotumea alter 
tlie ruinliiation, may be conducted directly to the third 
stoinHoh. Water drunk passes easily into any of the four 
stomachs according to circumstances. Neither the paunch 
nor the honeycomb is ever completely emptied of food ; 
they have been found partly filled with sodden fodder In 
animals which have starved to death. It does not appear, 
as has been supposed, that the reticulum is specially 
concerned in modeling the boluses which are to be regur- 
gitated. The regurgitation is effected by the reversed 
staltic action of the gullet. During the spasmodic action 
hy which the sodden mass is driven against the opening 
of the gullet, and some of It forced into the gullet to bi 
thrown up. It Is prevented from passing into the paalterlum 
partly by the narrowness of the opening botweeu the retic- 
ulum and the psalterinra, and partly the resistance of- 
fered to the coarse mass by the close-pressed i^terlal 
leaves or layers, whiob act like a fine grating. But when 
the mass is swallowed again in its now pulplfied and semi- 
fluid state, and is directed to the paalterlum by the con- 
formation of the imits, it readily aoaks in through the 
paaltertal layera. and tliua reachea the abomaanm or fouHh 
atomach, where it la finally chymifled by the action of the 
gastric juice, to which it is not before subjected. Ruml- 
natioii in man, when it it pathological, la also called inery- 
dem. 

2. The act of ruminating or meditating; a 
musing or continued thinking on a subject; 
meditation or refiection. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, . . . extracted from 
many objects, and indeed the sundry contempletlon of 
my travels, in which my often rumtnaiion wraps me in a 
moat humorous sadness. Shak., As you like it, iv. 1. la 

mminatiTe (rd'mi-aa-tiv), a. [< ruminate + 
-kie,] 1. Ruminant; disposed to ruminatioff; 



ruBi^ 
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ffnpeoially, dren to meditation or thought-^ mnUBBge (ram'fj), ft, [< rttmma//e, vj ^*^5 _ 

2. Marked by rumination or (mrp fill reAeotiottf act of rummagingf in any sense; the act or 5i'e'^o/*/eIIoir-iofilp. JWbI; PsUs 

” * " 3. A current report, with or without founda^ 

the contente.-fl. A atamnff or bustling about, JJ;„ ^5, .iorv oi 

a disturbance; an upheavaJ. 


well-connidered. 

Such B thlnfpBtphUoBophlcBl anHjy/ilH, of calm, rumina- 
five dolllwration upon the ptincivIcHof Kovernment , . . 
NMumci UfiknoHrn to them. TAfi jluafUie, JLXiv. 610. 

minlnator (rb'mi-na-tor), //. [= Sp. rumina- 
dor =z It, rumimitorct < L\j. ruminntor, < L. rurni- 
nare or ruminari, hoo ruminate,'] 

One who ruuiinates or iniises on any subject; 
one who pauses to deJil>enit(» and eonsuier. 
nuninet (rb'inin), r. t, [< OR riimiver^< Jj. rwwt- 
wurr, ruminate: runthmU,] To ruminate. 

Ah MtiKlfuiiH Hch<>liir> lie aelf-rurmnetA 
UIm hwHoiiH Kiv’n. 

Stflni’xter, tr. of Dii nurtai’a Wooki, I. 0. 
rnmkln^ (rum'kin), w. [Also rumJcfti, romkin^ 
romvkin: porliai>s tor ^rumnurkin^ < rummer + 
A kind of drinkin^-vessed; a rummer. 
Hay ton, 

Wlim rvtT lloH'liiK In hiiTifo Hiuuii romeHiM 
About iny board. 

lUr W, Dnwmnt^ 'I’hu Wits, Iv. 2. 

rumkin^ (rum'kin), n. [Perhaps < rump + 
-/•iw.J A tnilU rti — -tC 

rumly (mm 

rum nmiiue 

cally. See d, [Slung.] 

We RtmlKlit btil(K»k nuniulves to the nooKlnfC kon ; and, 
havliiK biihb'd ruwty, we concluded an overlflHifnK friend- 
Rhip. Jt, llmd, KiikUhIi Kuffue (lOHTil quoted In Albion- 
Criirner'B Vagrants and VoKranuy, p. 021. 

). rummaged, 
rummage, 

rommage, rom midge, romage, roomage; < roam- 


who pnokert her lOly face bj the flrsildtwstidvii^ 

no more than ohhp ■ wiwnr Rueie or a hune itoiw f ^ 

. . «. .. ^ 


I,ill.;ssfc.wl. mUiwM. IVtw.hng.-] nunmer (mm'ftr), n. [< D. 
nil), fK/r. [< rMm^ + .In » alao romer, s O. rom«r s Sw. 

i.'r; niioly; woll: often used ironi- in^-giagg. said toboorig. 0. 


The soniioe of thia oar watch, and the chief heed 
Of thii poBbhaate and romaye In the land. 

Shak., Hamlel* L 1. 107. 
There la a new bill which, under the notion of prevent- 
ing clandeatlne mairiagea, haa made ... a general rum- 
mage and reform In the office of matrimoi^. 

ITalpoie, Lettera, II. 864. 

3. Lumber; rubbish. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
~>Riliniliafe lala, a clearing-out sale of unclaimed goods 
at docks, or of miscellaneous arUcles left In u warehouse, 
rtunmager (rum'fij-Or), ». [Early mod. E, rom- 
ager, roomager ; < rummage, v,, + -crl.] If. 
One who arranges or stows the cargo on a ship. 

The master mast proiilde a perfect mariner called a 
Itamager, to raungo and bestow nil marchandlse In such 
place as is oonuenlont. HaHuyVn Voyagee, III. H02. 

2. One who searches. 

The smuggler exercises great cunning, and docs his ut- 
most to outwit the cusbimN rmnmager, 

- Amer., N. 8., IJX. .S72. 

roemer, formerly 
remmarc, a driuk- 


tJon; commonly, a etorv or statement passing 
from oiiepersoh to another without any known 
authority for its truth; a mere report; a piece 
of idle gossip. 

When ye shall hear of wars and mnuMirs of wara be ye 
not troubled. Mark xUL 7. 

I find the people strangely fantasled ; 

Possess'd with rumota% full of bile dreama 

SAaJt,, K. John, hr. S. Uft. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumoura of a doubt? 

Tennyson, Horte d'Arthor. 

4. Fame; reported celebrity ; reputation. 

Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight 

SAak., 1 Hen. VI., 11. 8. 7. 
Go forth, and let the rmtior of thee run 
Through every land that Is beneath the sun. 

WOliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 277. 

5t. A voice ; a message. 

I have heard a rumour from theLord, and an ambassador 
Is sent unto the heathen, saying, Gather ye together. 

Jor. xllx. 14. 

Byn. 8 and 8. Talk, gossip, hearsay. 


boorig. O. (used forBhemsh ruittOr, nunour (rB'mbr), r. /. [< rufdor, n.l 

wine accoi^inji to Phillips ; cf. Bbouish rum- To report ; tell or circulate by report ; spread 


rummage (rum^ij), r. ; pret. and 
npr. rummaging. [Early mod. 


'M 


apv, n.l Hiio roomage.'] I. tram. If. To adjust 
tlie roomage or capacity of (a sliip) with refer- 
ence to the cargo; arrange or stow the cargo of 
(a ship) in the bold; especially, to clear by the 
removal of goods: as, to rummage a ship. 

Vso your Induiiour and falilifull diligence In charging, 
discharging, lading ugairie, and nummffina of (he same 
shippo. liaHuyVs Voyages, 1. 284. 

2. To move to and fro the contents of, as in a 
search; ransack; hunt through; explore: as, 

to rummage a trunk. 

By thiMtIme the English knew the l<ngwood Trees as t/ 4- ..l i 

groilng; and, understSndliig tlieir valuerbegnii to rum- nimmyl (rum l), a. [< rim^ + -yi.] 
mage tiiher (Coasts of the Main In H»mroh of It. pertaining to rum : as, a rummy flavor. 

Damtrier, Voyages, II. 11. 47. nUlimy*^ (rum'i), a. [< rum*^ + -//!.] 


or circulate by report ; spread 

abrott'd. 

Autmmr It abroad 

That Anno, my wife, Is sick and like to die. 

Shak., Rich. 111., iv. 2. r>l. 
Where nothing Is examined, weighed. 

But as 'tls rumonred, so believed. 

, . T . A. Jenson, The Forest, Iv., To the World. 

showy glasses, nearly cylindrical In form and without , . 

stem, which are identified with Gcrinati glassware of the mmOTBr, TTimolirBr (ro mor-er), w, [\ rumor 
aeventeonth century. + -crt.] One who rumors; a yireader of re- 

Then Rhenish rummers walk the round, ports; a teller of nows. [Bare.] 

In «o «.« U.U whlpp'.l. Shak., Cor., Iv. B. 47. 

Ori«vvl In a wbole ImiWIo of Oh. boot port the l«gg.rly mmoroUB (ro'mor-us), a. [Formerly also ru- 
f In ftiiccsUcy of two rum- mourous; < OF. rumoreux r= Sp. It. ru 


mere” in tbo first quot.), and so called because 
used in the Rdmer-uoal at Frankfort (Skeat), lit. 
‘hall of the Bomans’: Mdmer, < Horn, Borne; 
saal, hall (see ealc*^). Of. rtimkin^.] A drink- 
ing-glass or -cup ; also, a cupful of wine or other 
liquor. The name Is especially given to the tall and 


place could afford— tossecl it off 1 
mers, and died on the spot of sheer Joy. 

JKoetes Ambroeiame, Sept, 1882. 

nunmilgumption (rum ' j 1 - gump ^ shon), n. 
Same as rumhlegumpHon, 
mmmle (rum'l), v. A dialecttal form of rumble. 
^ Of or 


(>poii this they fell again to romage the will. 

Sioift, Tale of u Tub, 11. 
At low water I went on laiard ; and though I tboiiglit I 
had rummaged the cabin so effectually as that iiotlilrig 
more could be found, yet I dlHcovered a locker with 
drawers In It Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, iv. 

ilortonso was rummaging her drawers iip-stalrs — an 
unaocountablu (Kicnpatlon, in which hIic spent a large por- 
tion of each day, arranging, disarranging, re-arranging, 
and cuuntGr-arranglng. Charltdte Bronte, Shirley, vi. 

3. To Hct ill motion; stir; honce, specifically, 
to mix by stirring or some other form of agita- 
tion: as, to rummage a liquid. 

The Feuur . . . now tiostlng, sometimes pawslng, 
Kiiun SH the matter, all these changes cnusiiig, 

Ik rmnmidged with motions slowe or quick 
III fi'cble bodies of the Ague sick. 

Sifdvester, tr. of Du Bartos's Weeks, II., Tliu Furies. 
Wlien finings are put fnUi caskH of wine, and arc stirred 
' ‘ ‘ w\i\ 


' \jri4iii I/, I 

queer. [Blang.J 

Although a rummji codger, 
Bow list to what 1 say. 


Bum ; 


round ami round with great velocity by a stick Intixaluced 
at (he shlve-holc, that 1h culletl rummaging a cask ; and if 
the cjwklBqiiite full to the bung n little win overt^^^ mmor, mmORr (rfi'mor), n. [< ME. rumour, 
so doing. ( . A. Bart/, B. and q., 6tii sor., IX. 4t8. fomour, reumor, < OF.‘Vf/mo?/r, rumor, remour, 
If rummaped well together, llie whole [mixturej should rumeur, F. rumour s Pr. Hmor, rumor =r Sp. Pj 


rumoroeo, 

noisy, < ML. rumoroaun, < I^. rumor, noise, ru- 
mor: see rumor.] 1, Of the nature of rumor; 
circulated by poimlar I'eport. [B«rc<.] 

This bearer will tell you what we bear of certain rumor- 
Otis surmises at B. and tbo neighbouring towns. 

kSir //. Wotton, Reliquln, p. 877. 

2. Confused or Indistinct in sound ; vagnely 
heard; murmuring. [Bare.] 

Clashing of armours, and the rtinwrous sound 
Of the stem billows, In oonteutioii stood. 

Drayton, Moses, ill. 

Old Sm!/. in N. and Q., Tth wr., IX. 97. (ramp), ti. « ME. rimpc, Bppar. < Icol. 

4b«a « r/MTC rfimpr = 8w. rumpa s= Dan. rumoe, rump (the 

Scand. forms appar. from the I), or LG.), = 
MD. rompe, D. romp, a body or trunk, ss MLG. 
L(51. rump = MHG. G. rump/, the bulk or trunk 
of a body, a trunk, carcass, bull.] 1. The tail- 
end of an animal ; the hinder pails; the back- 
side or buttocks; tochnieally, the gluteal or 
uropygial region; the uropygium. sacrum 
and uropygium . — 2. Figuratively, the fag-end 
of a thing. Specifically (cap.]. In Eng. hist., the fag-end 
of the Long Parliament, after the expulsion of the major- 
ity of its members, or Piide’s Purge, by Cromwell In 1648. 
I’he Rump was forcibly dissolvi^ by Cromwell In 1668, 
but was aflerwai'd reinstated on two different occasions 
for brief periods. Also called Bump Pariiament. 
nunp (rump), V. t. r< rump, n.] To turn one's 
back upon. [Bare.] 


nunneyt, romneyt (nim'ni ;, n. [< ME. rummy, 
romney, romnay, < OF. ^romcnie, < It. romania, 
“ a kind of excellent wine in Italy , like malme- 
sic ” ( Florio), so called from Napoli di Romania, 
in the Morea, where it was orig. produced.] A 
kind of sweet wfuc. 

Larins In hot schow, ladys for U) pyk. 

Good dxynk Hierto, lycyus and fyne, 

Blwet of oUmayne. rtminay and wyln. 

Bet. Antiq., il. 80 . iUaUiweU.) 

All black wlnea over-hot, com(M>iind, strong, thick 
drinks, as musooduie, malinslo, allogant, rumny. brown 
bastard, metheglen, and the like. . . . tire huitful in this 
case. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 70. 

Malmsey, romney, sack, and other sweet wines. 

S. Dowell, Taxes In England, IV. 80. 


bo clear and* bright in one diiy's (line. 

I^ns' Encye. Manuf., T. 223. 
4. To bring to light by scarcbiiig. 

We’ll go in n body and rummage out the badger In 
Birkenwood'bank. Beoti, Rob Roy, xil. 

The two ladles rummaged up, out of the recesses of their 
memory, such horrid slories of robbery and murder that 
I quite quaked In luy shoos. Mrs. Gaekell, Cranford, x. 

n. intrans. If. To arrange or stow the cargo 
of a ship in the bold. 

Glue the master or Boatswaliie, or him that will take 
upon him to romage, a giNHl reward for his laliour to see 
the goods well roniagod. Hakluyts Voyages, I. 800. 

2. 'I'o searcli narrowly, ospeciallv by moving 
about and looking among the things in the 
place searched ; execute a search. 

Ill merely relate what, in spite of the pains 
I have taken to rummage among hla remalna. 

Bo edition of .^hakspeare I’ve mot with contains. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Ijcsfends, 11. 68. 
So they found at Babylon, . . . 

In rummaging among (ho rarities, 

A certain coffer. Browning, Sorddlo. 

3t. To make a stir, bustle, or disturbance. 

T speak this the radier to prevent . . . the imprudent 
that Is like (o be in England, from Villages to 
Townes, from TownoH tc» (Mtlea for Churches sake, to the 
undoing of Societitm, Friendsl^, Kindreds, Families. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 46. 


sp. 1^. 

rumor =r It. rimare, romore, noise, rumor, = D. 
rumoer s= G, Dan, Sw. rumor, noise, uproar, < 

L. rumor, a noise, rumor, minmnur; cf. L. ru- 
mificare, proclaim, LL. rumitare, spread re- nunp-bone (rump bdn), n 

.'Ll,... Cfi-x ^ 1 1 nr -I •« A VTCimnAW T/ 


upon. 

This mytliologick Deity was Plntus, 

The grand Ulvlnify of Cash, 

Who, when he fumjpi us quite, and won't salute ns, 
If we are men of ikimmerce, then wu smash. 

Cidman, Poetical Vagturles, p. 129. (Denies.) 

Same as sacrum. 


ports ; Skt. ^ ru, hum, bray. Cf. rumble. ] 1 , A 
confused and indistinct noise ; a vague sound ; 
a murmur. 

And whan these com on ther was so grete tolle and 
ronwur of noyse that wonder It was to heere, and thor- 
wlth a-rooB so grete a duste that the clelr sky wax all 
derk. Merlin (£. £. T. 8.), ill. 898. 

’ I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field. 

Shak., K. John, v. 4. 46. 
Tor many a week 

Hid from the wide world's rumour by the grove 
Of poplars with their noise of falling showers, 

And ever-tremulouB aspen-trees, he lay. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. Flying or popular report; the common voice. 

Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 

The numbers of the fear’d. 


minpert (rum'p^u-), n. [< rump + One 

who was favorable to, or was a member of, the 
Bump Parliament. See rump, 2. 

This day, according to order, Hlr Arthur appeared at 
the House ; what was done I know not, but there was all 
the rumpers almost come to the House today. 

Pepys, Diary, March 7, 1660. 

Neither was the art of blasphemy or free-thinking in- 
vented by the court, ... but first brought in by the fanatiok 
faction, towards the end of their power, and, after the rea- 
toration, oarried to Whitehall by the converted rvmptn, 
with vety good reason. Polite Oonvenation, Int 

nunp-Mt (rump'fed), a. [< rump + fed, pp. of 
feed.] Fed on offal or scraps from the 


(according to Nores, fed, or fattened, in the 
rump; fat-bottomed). [Bare.] 

Aroint thecb witch ! the rump-fed ronyon oiiea. 

« I I A AW * 'SAiar.,2Hra. iv., iii.i.97. (rum'pl), r. #.; pret. and pp. fumpUd, 

Fame is no plant that growa on mortal soil, rumnlina FA vnr of rimnl/ et v 1 tS 

Nor In the glistering foil ppr. rumpmg. I.A var. 01 nmpw, q. v.^ lo 

- - * -- wrinkle ; make uneven ; form into irregular in- 

equalities. 

The peremptory Analysis, that yon will call It, I bslem 
will be so hardy as once more to unplnns your qMUOSfkt' 


Sot off to the worl^ nor in broad rumour lies. 

Mdtan, Xyoidas, L 80. 
That talkative maiden, Rumor, though . . . figured as 
a youthful winged beauty, ... is In ftwH a very old maid. 



tNUoM antuj, to rmifh hmt Imm, hwttMm, itid har 
boblua, thougii ihe wtnoe and flliMr never ao Peevishly. 

JI0letK On vtt at Humb. Remonat 

Wo all know the story of the priiioeas and her nm^pied 
foae-laaf mt through hall-a-aoore of blankets. 

IPAyte MdvOk, White Bose, XL xl 

mmple (rum 'pi), ». [A var. of rimple, q. v. C£. 
rumple^ v.] A wrinklo; a fold; a ridge. 

And yet Lncretia'a fate would bar that vow ; 

And fair Virginia would her fate bestow 
On BuiUa, and change her fanltieaa make 
Por the foul rwnjde of her oamehbaok. 

Drydtn, tr. of Juvonal'i Satires, x. 

nilliple88(rump'leH),a. [< Hav- 

ing no tail : speoifioally noting male or female 
^cimeus of the common hen »o characterized. 
The lack is not only of the tail-feathers, but of 
muscular and bony parts of the rump. 

MumpUm fowls are those in which the coccygeal verte- 
bne are absent ; there is consiHioently no tall. Ity cross- 
ing, rumpteu breeds at any variety oan be produced. 

JSneye. BHL, XIX. 640. 

nunply (rump'li), o. [< rumple + -yX.] Rum- 
pled. [CoUoq.] 

rump-post (rump'pdst), n. The share-bone or 
pygostyle of a bird. Coues, See cut under 
pygostyk. 

rump-steak ^rump'stak), n. A beefsteak cut 
from the thign near the rump. 

After dinner was over he observed that the steak was 
tough ; “ and yet, sir," returns he, “bad as It was, It seemed 
a rwmiptltfiak to me.*’ OttldutnitA, Essays, xiii. 

rumpus (rum'pus), n, [Perhaps iinitativo, based 
on rumble^ rumbusHcaiy rMnbuatioue^ ot(5.] An 
uproar; a disturbance ; a riot; a noisy or dis- 
orderly outbreak. [Oolkx;.] 

My dear Lady Bab, you'll be shock’d, I’m afraid, 
when you hear the sad ruinpufi your Ponies have made. 

Moore, Twoi>enuy Post-Bag, letter 1. 

She is a yiMing lady with a will of her own, I fancy. 
FiXlremely well-fitted to make a rumpuM. 

QeoTffe Eliot, Jlaniel Doroiula, xil. 


rumsoller (rum'soPt'jr), n. Cue who sells rum ; 
hence, one who sells intoxicating liquors of any 
tod^ ^Bpeeiflcally, the keeper of ti riunshop. 

mmshop (nnn'shop), n. A shop where intoxi- 
cating li(mors are sold. [U. S.J 
rnm-SurUD (rum'slirub), 1 U A liquor of which 
rum is a principal ingredient. <«) Kiim Savored 
with orange-lulceaiid sweetened and allowed to stand tor 
a long time before use : n kind of home-made cordial, (b) 
A drink made by mixing rum with orange-, lemon*, or 
lime-juioe, the peel of the some fruit, milk, and some- 
times other ingredients : this is strsiiied and usually bot- 
tled for keening. 

romswizzls (mm'swiz^l), n. [Perhaps < 
good, excellent, + ftwlcsk, a drink made of ale 
and beer mixed (fancifully applied to cloth 
that possesses the quality of resisting wet).] 
A cloth made in Ireland from pure wool un- 
dyed, and valuable because of its power of re- 
pelling moisture. 

mu^ (run), V, ; pret. ran (sometimes run), pp. 
run, ppr, running, [E. dial, or 8c. also riw, ren; 
< ME. rinneUf rynnen^ reuntm (pret. raw, rmt, 
pi, and pp. rumient ronnen^ runne, rounc; the 
mod. E. naving taken the vowel of the pp. also 
in the inf.), < AS. rinnan (pret. raw, pi. runnm, 
pp. gerunnm)^ usually transposed eornan, fmaw, 
i&rimw, yrnan (pret. orw, orw, pi. urnon, pp. 
umen) (> ME. ernm, etc.: see eam^)^ run, flow, 
ss 08. riwwaw s= OPries. nwwa, renna = MD. 


Hwnew, rennen, runnen = MLG. rinnen, flow, raw- 
new, run, =OHG. rinnan, flow, swim, run, MHG. 
rinnen, G. rinnen, run, flow (pret. ranw, pp. ya- 
ronnen), =b loel. rinwa, later renna = 8w. rinna 
as Dan. rinde, flow, rende, run, ss Goth, rinnan, 
run; also causative, 08. rennian as OHG. raw- 
nan, MHG. G. rennen sa Goth, rannjan, cause to 
run; prob., with present formative ^w, < ren, 
run (ef. rina^). perhaps akin to 8kt. \/ar or rt, 
go. Hence ult. run, n,, runaway, runnel, ren- 
net^, final. 1 I, inirans, 1, To move swiftly by 
UBing the leg^; go on the logs more rapidly 
than in walking; hence, of animals without 
legs, to move swiftly by an energetic use of 
the machinery of locomotion: as, a running 
whale. In bipedal locomotion the unul diatinotlon be- 
tween runm’np and vftUking ia, that in running each foot 
in tom leaves the ground before the other reaohea it. In 
aotflogy, nanally, Uf run meant to move the Icwa of each 
tide alternately, whether faat or slow— being thus dltUn- 
golshed, not tram wUk, bat from any locomotion in which 
the oppoaite legs move together, aa in Jumping, leaping, 
orhondng. 


yiwrea and faltonra that on here fete rmrun. 

P(er» Plowman (B), iL 182. 


And aa the runs, the buahes in the way. 

Bone oatoh her by the neckaome klaa her Ikoe. 

Shalt,, Tenua and Adonla, L WL 
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Hum dost float and run, 
like an unbodied Joy wbose race ia Juat begun. 

ShoUey, To a Skylark. 
Bpedfleally— (a) Of the hone, to move with the gait dia- 
unc^velyoalleda run. 8eeitmi,m., l(aX (6) To take part 
in a race : ai» to run for the atakes, or for a place : aaid of 
horsea or atmetea. 

Know ye not that they whicli run in a race run all, but 
one reoeiveth the pilae t Bo nm that ye may obtain. 

1 Cor. ix. 24. 

(e) TO take part in a hunt or chase : »h, to run with the 
bonnds. 

2. To make baste ; hasten ; hiiiTy, oft.eii with 
suddenness or violence; rush. 

Thanne thel lete blowe an horn in the maister touro, 
and than tonne to armea thourgh the town. 

Merlin (Fu E. T. S.^ II. 107. 
A kind heart he hath ; awonian wuuld run through fire 
and water for luoh a kind heart. 

£^k., M. W. ofW., iil. 4. 107. 
What need a man foreatall his date of grief. 

And run to meet what ho would mi»8t avoid? 

Milton, (*uiiiU8, L 36.‘t. 
lls habitual to them to run to the Hticeour of those they 
see In Danger. Steele, Urief A-la-Mode, Pref. 

3. To flee ; retreat hurriedly or Hocretly ; steal 
away; abscond; desert: often followed by 
away or off. 

The paens that er were so sturno, 

Hi gonne awei ume. 

Einff Bom (K. E. T. S.X p. 26. 
That same man tliat renneth aioaie 
Male imaln fight, an other dale. 

UdaU, tr. of Eraamus s Apophthegms, p. 372. 
My oonsolenoe will serve me to rtm from this Jew, my 
master. Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 2. 

I forgot to say Oarrat run off a month ago. . . . Mr. 
Grierson has expeld him for runninf/ atnav. 

Boud, Hclioul for Adults. 

4. To move, especially over a definite oourse: 
said of inanimate things, and with the most 
varied applications; be propelled or borne 
along; travel; pursue a course; specifically, 
of a ship, to sail before the wind. 

And running under a certain island which is called 
Clauda, we had much work .to come by the lioat 

Acts xxvil. 16. 

Thon . . . think'st It much to tread the ooxe 
Of the salt deep. 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north. 

Shuk., Tempest, i. 2. 264. 
Far ran the naked moon aentsH 
The houseless ocean’s heaving Held. 

Temiymn, TI)e Voyage. 
Fkiualls 

Man black o'er the sea's face. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

6. To perform a regular passage from place to 
place ; ply : as, the boats run daily ; a train 
runs every hour. — 0. To flow, (a) To flow in any 
manner, slowly or rapidly ; move, us a stream, the sand in 
an hour glass, or the like. 

In the tur ther is a wello 
Buthe cler hit is witli alle, 

He ume/A in o pipe of bras 
Whider ao hit ned was. 

Kino Bi»m (E. E. T. 8.), p. 67. 
In the dede Bee rennethe the Khnn Jordan, and there it 
dyethe ; for it rennMhe no furtliuriiuire. 

MandemUe, Travels, p. 102. 
The fourth [current of lavaj, at la Torre, is that which run 
at the great eruption on the fifth of May. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, IT. li. 
(b) To spread on a surface ; spread and blend together : 
as, colon run in washing. 

An Arcadian hat of green sarcenet, . . . not so very 
mnch stained, except where the occasional storms of rain, 
incidental to a military lff«'. had caused the green to run. 

T, Bonly, The Trumpet- Major, li. 

7. To give passagi^ to or di.Hcharge a fluid or a 
flowing substanco, as tears, pus, the sand of 
an hour-glass, etc. 

Mine eyes shall weep sore, and run down with teari^ 
because me Lord’s flock is carried away ctaptlve. 

Jer. xiii. 17. 

I should not see thC sandy hour glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats. 

Shak., M. ofV., 1. 1.26. 

The Jest will make his eyes run, 1’ faith. 

ii. Joneon, Poetaster, ill. 1. 
Beekin* red ran mony a slieugb. 

Bums, Battle of Bberiff-Mulr. 
Bpeoiflcally— (a) In foundinff, said of a mold when the 
molten metal works out through the parting or through 
some Interstice, crevice, or break ; as, the mfdd rune, (b) 
In organ^buUdinf/, sold of the air in a wind-chest when It 
leidn into a channel. 

8. To become fluid ; fuse; melt. 

As wax dissolves, as ice begins to run. 

And trickle into drops before the sun, 

So melts the youth. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metamorpb., iii. 
If the arches are fired too hot, they will run or stick to- 
gether. C. T, Davie, Bricks and Tiles, p. 147. 

9. To extend from point to point; spread by 
growth, or ex^xision, or development of any 
Siiid: M, the flamef ran through the gnuiB. 


nm 

The fire ran along npon the ground. Ex. lx. 28. 

10. To creep or trail; spread by runners: 
overrun; twine or climb in any manner: gada 
of plants : as, the vine ran up the porch. 

Beneath niy fout 

The ground-pltio curled its pretty wreath, 
Jtunning over the club-moss burrs. 

Emermn, Each and All. 

11. To go through normal or allotted move- 
ments; be in action, motion, or operation; 
operate; work: as, the niachiues mm night 
and day; the hotel is running again. 

Budeles [curtains] rmnande on rope;^ 

Sir Qawayne ana the (Preen Kniyhl (E. K. T. 8.), L 867. 

Weii thou not brother to great Edwanl's son, 

This tongue tliat rune so roundly in thy head 

Should run thy head from thy unrevereiit shoulders. 

Shak., Rich. XL, li. 1. 122. 

You’ve been running too fast, and under too high pres- 
sure. You uiiisl take these weights off the safety valve. 
. . . Bank your tires and run on half steam. 

Bret ilarte, Galirlel Conroy, xxvt 

A stomgei, or secondary, battery makes it possible to 
have a reaorvolr of eleotrlolty, from which a supply can 
bo obtained when the dynamos are not running. 

Sei. Amer., N. H., UV. 808. 

12. To sirivo for any end ; esiiecially, to enter 
a contest for office or honors; speclfioally, to 
stand as a candidate for election: as, three 
candidates arc running for the presidency. 

He has never failetl in getting siioh offices as he want- 
ed, the record of his running heliig about as good as that 
of any man In the country. The Nation, XI. 1. 

Z., who has written a few witty pieces, and who, being 
rich and an uplcur4\ is running for the Academy on the 
strength of his good dinners. 

Barper'eMag., LXXVIII. 6ia 

13. To go on ; go by ; pass or glide by ; elapse. 

Bfnce she Is living, let the time rtm on 
To good or bad. Shak., Cyinbeliiie, v. 6. 128. 

Hhe dues well and wlaely 
To ask the counsel of the anclmit'st, madam ; 

Our years have run through many things she knows not. 

Rule u Wlfi^ 1. 4. 

Ilow rune the time of day? 

Ford, l*erkln Warbeok, ill. I, 
Merrily ran the yours, seven happy years. 

Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 

14. To pass; i>rocced; advance; take a cer- 
tain course or direction. Hpeulfloally->(a) To ad- 
vance in a given line of change, development, growth, con- 
duct, experience, etc.; especially, to pruce^ from one 
state to anotlier : as, to run to seed ; to run to waste ; 
to nm to woods (said of land) ; to nm Into danger ; henoe^ 
to become : as, to run mad : ofUtii followed by u predicate 
adjective, or by in, into, or to. 

lliey think it strange that ye run not witli them to the 
same excess of riot. 1 Pet iv. 4. 

At bis own shadow let Uie thief nm mad, 

Himself himself seek every hour to kill ! 

Shak., Lucrooo, 1. 9B7. 

We have run 

Through ov'ry change that Fancy, at the Irtom 
Exhausted, has had genius to supply. 

Cmrper, Task, il. 607. 

He ran headlong into the bolsteroiis vices which prove 
fatal to so many or the Ignorant and the brutal. 

Southey, Itunyan, p. 18. 

It is not only possible but (|uite probable that these 
last two [cows I were more influenced by the individual 
tendency to ••run dry " than by the extra grain feed in the 
ration. ’ Seienee, XV. 24. 

Hence— (6) To tend or Incline ; have a proclivity or gen- 
eral tendency ; be favorulde : as, his inclinations rtm to 
public life : followed by in, into, to, or- toward. 

That spot of spyses mygt ne<lo5 sprede^ 

Ther such rycfie.^ to rot |r<iol] Is runnen. 

AUiteraHve Poewe (ud. Morris^ 1. 20. 

Revenge Is a kind of wild Justice which the more Man's 
nature rune to, the more ought law to weed it out. 

Baeon, Revenge (ed. 1887X 

A man’s nature rune either to herbs or weeds ; therefore 
let him seaaonably water the one, and destroy the other. 

Baeon, Nature in Men (ed. 1887). 

The temperate climates usually run info moderate gov- 
emmenta, and the extremes into despuUe iMiwcr. 

Swift, Hciitlmenta of rh. of Eng. Man, IL 
A birthplace 

Where the richness ran to flowers. 

Drouming, raracelsus. 
(o) To pass in thought or notice; go cursorily, as in a 
hasty liispeution, review, or summary : as, to rtm from one 
topic to another; iarun through a list ora hill : generally 
followed by through or over. 

The eyes of the Lord run to and fro thrqughoiit the whole 
earth. 2 Cbron. xvl. 8. 

Ho of the rest, till we have quite run through. 

And wearied all the fablea of the gods. 

B, Joneon, Yolpone, ill. 6. 

If I write anything on a black Man, I run over In my 
Mind all the eminent rersoiis In the Nation who are of 
that Complectloii. Addieon, Spectator, No. iffZ. 

(d) To continue to think or speak of soniethlng ; dwell In 
thought or words: harp: aic his mind nr hia talk runt con- 
tinually on his troubles : followed by on or upon. 

It they see a stage-pliy, they run upon that a week af- 
ter. Burton, Anat. of MeL. p. 088, 
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When wo detlre Anjrtblnff. our inftids run wholly on the 
good circumatanoet ol U ; when it la obtained, our tniiida 
run wholly on the bad oiiea. Swift. 

(e) To poaa by alight gradutioiia or chuiigofi ; blond or merge 
gradually : with into ; a«, coloi-a tliat run into one another. 

Obaerve h6w ayateut into ayalern rutw. 

lljiaay (in Man, L 26. 


(/) To migrate, aa fiah ; go in a auiiool. 
ibdmon run early in the year. 

FtirtiUyhUif /iev,, N. B., XLl. 406. 

15. To have a din'ctioii, course, or 

track ; oxteiKi ; 8tr(*t<fli : as, the ntroot runs oast 
and west. 


The ground cloath of alliier, ri(dily embroidered with 

( (oldon Billina, and ulKiiit oiiery Hnniie ran a tmilo of gold, 
initatbig Indian worke. 

Chapman, MaiM^iio of Middle 'J uiuiilc and Llnooln'a Inn. 
Searching the ulcer with iny probe, the alnua run up 
above the orlHce. WtMnnan, Biiigeiy. 


And thro' the field the road rung by 
To many 'tower’d (’uinelot. 

Tennymm, 1.4idy of Blialott, i. 

16. Tohavf^ a cortiiiii form, tenor, or piirijort; 
be written or expri'SHod : as, the argument runs 
as follows. 

llioy muat'— . . . 

For HO run the condltiona— leave thoae remnanta 
ttf fool and feather that they got in i*'rancu. 

Shak., lien. VIII., i. S. 24. 
Once on a time (so rung the fable) 

A (Kiuntry tnouiie, right hoMpitable, 

Keouived a town iiiouhc at hiM boara. 

Pope, liiilt. of Horace, II. vi. 167. 
That Matthew'M nuinbera run with ease 
Each man of common aenMo ngreea 1 

CowjMir, Kpietle to Jtobert Lloyd. 

17. In taw: («) To have legal authority or ef- 
fect; be in forc(.». 

It cannot be aaid that the Emiwror's writa run In it ex- 
cept in aome few aottled diatricta. 

AUufiueum, No. IIOOB, p. 202. 
The Queen'a writ, it has been remarked, cannot be aald 
to run in large parts of Ireland, while in every part of the 
United Btatea the Federal wilt is implicitly obeyed. 

SiMtMnm Century, JQX. 798. 

(h) To pass in connection with or as an inci- 
dent to. Tliua, a covenant reatricting the uae or enjoy- 
ment of land 1h aaid to run with the land, alike if the hiir- 
deii It ImiKNieB ia to uoiitliiiie on the land hiirdeiied, into 
whataoever handa that land iMiaaes, or if the right to claim 
Ita enforcement ia to paaa with the land iiil ended to lie 
benuBUal, into whoaeiKjever liaiidH the hitter land may 
paaa. If the eovenaiit do€« not run with the land, it la 
merely m*raonal, hiiiding and benefiting only the partlea 
to it and their peraotml repreaeiitatlvea. 

Oovenanta are said to “ run witli the land " when tfie 
lliibllitlea aiidrighta ureaUHl by them puHM to the aaaigiieoa 
of the original parties. Fneyc. ItrU., XIV. 276. 

18. To be current ; circulate publicly, (a) To 
bo in current uae or clreiilatlon. 


And whan that Money hatho rtmne an loiige that it bo- 
gy nnethe to wnate, tlian men bereii if' to the Eiiiperoui'ea 
Uvaaorye. Maiuleville, ThivoIm, p. 2dl), 

Are not theae the Simiifali pillar dollara “ ; and did they 
not run current in England aa cimwii pieces Y 

N. ro*d Q., 7th aer.. VI. 8H«. 
(b) To lie publicly heard or known ; he aproad abroad ; 
paaa from one to another. 

*'What, la thia Arthiirea hona," quoth the hnthel thenne, 
‘‘That all the roua |fauic] renne» of, thurs ryalmea ao 
nioiiy Y ” 

Sir Cmeayne aml the Green Kniyht (E. R. T. B.), 1. 31(1. 
There ran a iniiiiur 

Of iiiany worthy fellowN that were out. 

Stunk., Macbeth, Iv. 3. 182. 
One day the atory ran that Iliiniilton had given way, 
and that llie govonimeiit would carry eveiy point. 

Macaulay, Hiat. Eiig., vi. 
A murmuring whisper thr*)' the nunnery run. 

Tennymn, Giiliievere. 

19. To keep going; be kept up ; oxUmkI through 
a period of time; (mntinue (used speciflcally of 
a play or other thoafrical exhibition); hence, 
Bpeciiloally, to continue so long before expiring 
or being paid or becoming pii.^ibh^: as, a sub- 
scription that has three montlis to run ; the ac- 
oount ran on for a year. 

She aaw, with Joy, the lino immortal run. 

Each aire iinprcaa’d and glaring lii hia aon. 

Pope, iniiiclad, 1. 99. 
Leaniing that hod run in the family like an heIrhNim ! 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, ill. 3. 
No qneation had ever boon raiacMl aa to Mr. Nolan 'a ex- 
trootiuii on the atreiigth of hia hooked noae, or of Ills name 
being Hanieh. llehrew names run in the beat Saxon fain- 
Uiea ; ilie Bible accnnntcd for them. 

Georye Eliot., Felix Holt, xx. 
Yet I doubt not tbro* the tigea one increaaliig purnoao 
rum. Tennymn, Locksley Hall. 

The play on thla (K^coaioii . . . only run three daya, and 
then Sir John Vanbrugh produced his comedy colled “The 
Confederacy." 

J. AohUm, Social Life lii Ke|gn of Queen Anne, II. 8. 

20. To reach a certain pitt^h, extent, impor- 
tance, quality, or value; hence, to average; 
i!2,de. 


“ Bod thia year, batter the next" — We most take things 
rough Olid amootb M they run. 

Foote, Mayor of Oairott, L L 

The diiputea between the King and the Parliamentrufi 
very high. IFafjpofe, Lettera, II. 51L 

An ago when SanriaDc run Hdiculoualy amall. 

Oeorye Eliot, 'llieopnraatus Snob, tU. 
Ill 1796 and 1700 . . . Uie price of wheat run tar be- 
yond the atatutoiy 64a., via., to 76a. the quarter. 

S. EoweU, Taxea in England, IV. 11. 
When Borrela are aold aa they run, the term “aa they 
run ’’ ahall be understood to refer to the condition as to 
cooperage only. 

Few York Produee Exchange Hopori (1888-9), p. 279. 

21. To rest, as ou a foundation or basis ; turn; 
hinge. 

Much upon thia riddle runa the wisdom of the world. 

Shak., M. for M., Hi. 2. 242. 
It ia a coiifederatlng with him to whom the aocriflee la 
offered ; for upon that the apostle’s argument runa. 

Bp. AUerbury. 

22. Ill muoiCf to perform a run or similar figure. 

A a when a matde, taught from her mother's wing 
To tune her voyce unto a silver string, 

When she should run, aba rests ; reaia, when should run. 

W. Browne, Brltaiiula'a Fastorala, 1. 6. 

23. In a variety of technii'ul uses, to go awry; 
make a fault; slip: as, a thread rum in knit- 
ting when a stitch is dropped. 

A common drill may run, aa it ia usually termed, and 
produce a hole which la anytliing but atralgnt. 

Famm, Mil. Eiicyc., 111. 624. 
Tjme mode without this trnvoraliig motion would, in 
case a thread was broken, run or beeumo undone. 

A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 360. 

24. To press with numi^rous and urgent de- 
mands: as, to run upon a hank. — 25. To keep 
on the move ; go about eontiinially or uneasily ; 
be restless, as a rutting animal; be in rut. - TO 
OUtandmiL flee eue.—To let run, to allow to past free- 
ly or easily ; Blacken, as a rope, cable, or the like.— To run 
across, to come auroaa ; meet by chance ; fiUl in with : ai^ 
to run aerate a friend in Loudon. - To run after, to seek 
after ; of persona, to pursue, especially iur aooial purpoaea ; 
hoime, to court the aociety of. 


The niltid, up(Mi the auggestlou of any new notion, ruiw 
after alinlles, to make it Uie clearer to itself. Loeke. 

If he wnniB our aociety, let him seek it. ... I will not 
spend niy hours in running ajler my iieighboiu^ 

Jane. Aueten, ITfdeand ITeJiidice, lill. 


To run against, (a) To come into collision with. 

Tills man of Hod had hia share of antfering from some 
that were ooiivlnoed by him, who, thitmgh prejudice or 
mtatake, run uguinOL him. 

l*enn. Rise and Progress of Quukera, v. 
(6) Same aa to run aeroet, (c) To result unfavombly or 
adversely to. 

The owner hath inoarred the forfidtitro of eight years' 
proflta of hia lands before he ciiiiicth to the knowledge of 
the proceoa that runmth Oifaifud liliii. Bueott. 

Had the preaout war Indeed run againet u«, and all our 
attaoka upon the enemy been vain, it might look like a de- 
gree of frenxy . . • to be determined on ao Impracticable 
an niidertakiiig. Additoti, Present State of the War. 
To run ahead of one’s reckoning. Bee reckoning.-^ 
To run amuck. See ofmielr.- To run at, to aaaoil sud- 
denly ; rush upon. 

Jack Stamford would have run at him (Felton], but he 
was kept off by Mr. Nloholaa. ilonvU, Lottery I. v. 7. 

To run at the ring, see run away or off 

with, (a) I'o carry off In sudden or hurried flight : oa, a 
liome runa away wUh a carriage ; the mutinecra mn away 
with the aliip. 

Now ill lamea Towne Uiey were all In eombuatioii, the 
Btroiigeit preparing once more to run a tray with the Pin* 
naoc. QuotM in Capt. John Stnith’n Worka, 1. 108. 

(b) To abscond or elope with. 

Now, ray dear air, between you and 1, we know very 
well, my dear air, that you have run of mth this lady for 
the sake of her money. Dtekrnt, Ptekwiw, x. 

(e) To carry too for ; lead lu^ond bounds ; transport. 

His deairea run away with him through the strength 
ami force of a lively imagination. Steele, Taller, No. 27. 

To run awry. See awry.^To run before, (e) To run 
from in flight ; flee before : aa, the troops ran b^ore the 
enemy, (b) To outotrip; BurpoM; excel. 

But the scholar ran 

Before the master, and so far, that Bleys 
Laid magic by. Tennymtn, Coming of Arthur. 
To run oounter. see e(mlaer^ adv., i.— TO nm deep, 
to Bwlm for under water, oa fish or a whale.— To run 
down, (a) To have ita motive power exhauated ; atop 
working : aa, the clock or the muaioal box ran down, (b) 
To become weakened or exhausted ; deteriorate; fall off : 
OB, Ills health has run down. 


Here was, evidently, another case of an academy having 
run down, and Ita operations diaoonUnned. 

Supreme Court Reporter, X. 809. 


To mn down a coast to soil along it— To nm foul of. 
Same aa Co /off /ouf qf (which ace, under /oufl).— To mn 
idle. Bee idle.— To nm In. (e) In printing: (I) Some aa 
to nm on. (2) To occupy a smaller space in type than was 
expected : aaid of oo];w. (b) In the refining ox Iron aa fol- 
lowed in Vorkahlre^ England, to run the molten pig dl- 
n*ctly from the furnace into the refinery : dlatingulahed 
from melHng down, when the refinery li charged with un- 
melted pig, scrap, etc.— TO mn Ul dsbt to incur peeu- 
— moke a debt 


Our lougotay hero hath o c ca sto n e d the txpipie of uiueh, 
more money than X eaneeted, ao oi 1 am run mueh in Mr. 
QattfadOi. him. New Bogla^ 

To nm in (mo's hoad or a^^to Unger in one*! memo- 
ry; haunt one’a mind. 

These eourtiers run in mu mind otlU. 

B, Jonton, Poetaster, U. 1. 

Heigh ho !— Though he has used me sc^ thisfeUowfitM 
strangely in mu head. I believe one lecture from my 
grave cousin will moke me reooU him. 

Shmiian, The Blvalo, v. L 
To run In tho blood, OeeMooct— To raninto,toriin 
a^nat; ooUide with.--Tonmintranb SeetruM— To 
mn In with, (a) Ib agree, comply, or close with. ]b) 
NauL, to soil close to: a^to nm <a with the land.— fo 
ran mad. see modi.— TO nm of (or on) a gaimt, 
Seepvwpst— Tomnoff with. See to nm airoy idlA.— 
To nm on. (o) To keep on ; continue without pause or 
ohonge; espeolally, to keep on talking; keep uparunnlng 
stream of conversation ; ramble on in talking. 

Even so must I run on, and even ao atop. 

What Burely of the world, what hope, what stay. 
When this was now a king, and now is day? 

Shak., K. J^n, v. 7. 67. 


Even Roawell could say, with contemptuous oompastioiii 
that he liked veiy well to hear boneet Ooldamlih run an, 
** Yea, air." said Johnaon, “but he should not like to hear 
himself.'^ Macaulay, Oliver Qoldamlth. 

(b) Bpecifloally, in printing, to oontinne in the same line 
without making a break or umliining a new paragraph, (c) 
To carry on ; behave in a lively, f rblioaomo manner ; lau^ 
and jeet, oa from high apirita. [Colloq.J— TO m& on Wd 
fbnn. Bee/our, n.— lb nm on pattanst. aoe pattens, 
—To nm on sorts, in wititinf/, to require an unuausl or 
diiproportionato quantity of one or more chorootera or 
types ; said of copy.— TO Zim OUt. (a) To atop after run- 
ning to Uie end of ita time^ oa a waton or a aand-glaai. 

Every Tuesday 1 make account that I turn a great honr- 
glaaa, and comuder that a week’s life ia run out ainoo I 
writ Donne, Letters, xx. 

(b) To come to an end ; expire : aa. a lease runs ouC at Mi- 
chaelmas. (e) To be wasted or exhausted : aa^ hia money 
will soon run out. 


Th' estate runs ouC, and mortgagea are mado 
Their fortune ruin'd, and their fame betray'd. 

Dryden. 

(d) To become poor by extravagance. 

Hod her stock been leas, no doubt 
She must have long ago run out. Dryden, 

(e) To grow or sprout ; spread exuberantly. [Prov. Eng.1 
(/t) To expatiate ; run on. 

She ran out extravagantly in prolae of Hocus. 

Arbuthnot. 


(g) In printing, to occupy a larger apace In type than was 
expected : said of copy.— To nm Ollt Of, to come to the 
end of; mn short of; exhaust. 


When we had run out of our money, we hod no living 
soul to befriend ua. Steele, Uuordian, No. 141. 

To mn over, (a) [Over, aUv.l To overflow. 

Hood measure, nruaiied down, and shaken together, and 
running over, ahall men give into your bosom. 

Luke vL 88. 

Exceaaive Joys ao swell’d her Boul, that she 
Rune over with delicious teors. 

J. Beaumont, Fayohe, lii. 204. 
(b) [Over, prep.1 (1) To go over, examine, recapitulate, or 
recunat cursoiily. 

1 ran over their cabinet of medala [at ZurlchJ, but do 
not remember to have met with any in it that are extraor- 
dinary rare. 

Addieon, Bemarka on Italy (Worka, ed. Bohn, I. 622). 
(2) To ride or drive over : as, to run over a child.— To mn 
riot. Bee riot.— To run msty. Bee ruetyn.— To mn 
througli, to Bpend quickly ; (uoaipate : aa, he soon ran 
throughhia fortune. 

For a man who hadlong ago run throunh hia own money, 
aenrltudo in a great family waa tho best kind of retirimieni 
after that of a pensioner. George Eliot., Felix Holt, xxv. 
TO ran tOffOthor. (a) To mingle or blend, as metala 
fused In the same vea^. (b) In mining, to foil In, aa the 
walla of a lode, ao aa to render the shafts and levels im- 
passable. Anded. (c) To keep in a noil or school, as 
whales when one of their nnmlier lioa neen stmok.— To 
ran to oaod. (a) To shoot or spindle np^ become stringy, 
and yield flowers, and ultimately seed, inatead of develom 
Ing the leaves, head, root, etc., for w hich they ore valued : 
■aid of herbacooiia plaata. Buch plants, if not required 
for seed, are pulled up oud rejected as reraae. 
letter to me the meanest weed 
That blows upon ita mountain, 

The vUeat herb that runt to sasd 
Beaide Ito native fountain. 

Tennyeon, Amphlon. 
Henoe— (b) To become impoverished, exhausted, or worn 
out: go to waste.— To nm undor, to swim under water 
near uie surface after being stmok, as a whale.— To mn 
np. (a) [Up, adv.] (1) To rise; grow; inoreaae: asi oe- 
oounta run up very fast. (2) To draw up; shrink, as cloth 
when wet 


In working woollon oloika, th^ Me. ja la well known, 
liable to run up or oontracfin certain dimenslona. becom- 
ing thicker at uie aame time. 

IT. Croekea, Dyeing and Calloo-printini, p. 88. 
(b) [Up, prep.] To oonnt rapidly from bottom to top of In 
ealoulatlng, oa a column of flgufea.— To mn opoa* to 
quix ; make a butt of. [V. GL] 

He ia a quiet, good-natured, fnoffenalve sort of chap, 
and will stand running upon aa long aa moat men, but 
who la a perfeot tiger imen hia paaalons are routed. 

A, B. Do^iiei, Soiithera Sketohes, p. 1.^. (BorflsH.) 
To nm Wide, to aohool at a oonaiderable distance from 
the Shore, or out of easy reach of the selne^ os fkSh. 
(Beaufort North Gai^tia.)—T6mB Witli ttM midtiiim. 
SeemaeMhs. 



n. tran^* 1. To < 
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knoim ftft tho nwX m « ootm; ftlio^ to ontor. ■• ft hone, 
farftfioft; hence, coUoqulftlly, to imt tonntd m ft otndi- 
dftto for ftoy pd»e or honor. 


Boggin moantod nm their hone to deftth. 

Stair., 8 Hen. VL, i. 4. 187. 
It wfti reqnielte in former timee for ft men of fftehloo, 
. . . tulng the wordi of en Old romenoe writer, **to rwnne 
honee ftod to ftpprove them.*’ 

SCnilii Sport! end Peitlmei, p. 100. 


If eny enterpriilnc burglar had token it into hie head to 
**erftok^thfttpartioalar’*ocib'' . . . and got dear off with 
the *‘awa8;** he . . . might hare been run ... for Congreaa 
In ft year or two. B, KingdBy, XUrenahoe, ixxrii. 


(6) lodireet theoouraeof; oauie to boot paaaaa by guid- 
ing; forcing, diirlng, throating, poshing, etc.: a% to run 
onwa head against a wall ; to run a train off the track ; to 
nm ft thread throngh ft piece of doth; to ntn ft dagger into 
one’s arm. 


And falling into a place whore two aeaa met, they ran 
the ahip aground. Acta xxvli. 41. 

In pern ereiy hour to split, 

Some unknown harbour suddenly Itheyj must sound. 
Or run their fortunes desp'rately on ground. 

Draytim, Barons' Wars, L 56. 
The glass was so dear that she thought it had been open, 
and so ran her head through the glass. 

Quoted in S. DinM$ Taxes in England, IV. iMS. 


(e) To cause to operate, work, ply, or perform the usud 
funotions ; keep in motion or opmtlon, as a raUway, a 
mUl, or an engine : extended in the United States to the 
direction and management of any establishment, enter- 
prise, or person: as, to run a mill, a hotel, or a school; 
that party is runnii^ the State. 


The Democratic State Conventions have been largely 
run by the oIBce-holdliig dement. The Anuriean, XII. 807. 

It is often said of the President that he is ruled or, as 
the Americans express it, run— by his seoretoiy. 

Bryce, American Commonwealth, I. 84. 

A small knot of persons . . . pull the wires for the 
whole city, controlling the primariel^ selecting candidate^ 
*’runfi<i^*' conventions. 

Bryce, American Commonwealth, II. 75. 
(d) To pour forth, as a stream ; let flow ; discharge ; emit. 
Even at the base of Poinpey’s statna, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cwaar fell. 

iStal;., J. C., ill 2. 108. 
(«) To melt ; fuse ; shape tiy melting and molding : as. to 
run lead or silver. 


The Tonquinese understand how to run Metals, and ore 
rery expert in tempering the Earth wherewith they make 
their mould. Dampier, Voyages, II. I. 70. 

Henoe— (/I To form by molding ; mold ; oast : as, to run 
buUets. (g) To cause to pass or change into a particular 
state ; transform ; cause to become. 

These wild woods, and the fancies I have In mo, 

Will run mu mad. Bletcher, Pilgrim, 111. 8. 

Others, accustomed to retired speculatious, run natural 
philoeopny into metaphysical notions. Locke, 

(h) To extend; stretch; especially, In mtroeying, to go 
over, observe, and mark by stakes, oench-niarka, and the 
like : as. to run parallel lines : to run a line of levels from 
one point to another ; to run a Iwundary-llne (that is, to 
mark it upon the ground in accordance with an agree- 
mentX 

We . . . roundwl by the stillness of the beach 
To where the bay runs up its latest horn. 

Tennyeon, Andley Court 

8. To accomplish or execute by runuing; hence, 
in general, to go through; perform; do: as, to 
run a trip or voyage ; to run an errand. 

Sesounes scbil yow neuer sese of sede ne of hemest, . . . 
Bot euer renne resUejt rengnesxe [courses] ther-inne. 

AUUeraUve roeme (od. Morris), U. 627. 
If thy vrlts run the wild-goose chase, I have done. 

Shak,, B. and J., it 4. 76. 
What oonrse I rune, M**. Beaohamp desireth to doe y« 
same. 

Sheriey, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 229. 

The Prince's grandfather . . . ran errands for gentle- 
men, and lent money. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Ixiv. 

The year 

Rune his old round of dubious cheer. 

Jf. Arnold, Eesignation. 

8. To run after; pursue; chase; hunt by run- 
ning down. 

Alate we mn the deer. 

Oreene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
5ext to the still-hunt the method called “ runniny buf- 
falo" was the most fatal to the race, and the one moat 
onlvansUy praotioed. Smtthmndan Biport, 1887, IL 47a 

4. To pursue in thought; trace or carry in con- 
templation from point to point, as back along 
a series of caisBkyir of antecedents. 

To run the world dkik to its first origiiisl ... is a re- 
seatoh too great for mortal enquiry. South, 

1 would gladly onderstond the formation of a soul, and 
ruKlt up to its punotum saliens. Jtfremy CotUer, 

5, To pass rapidly along, over, through, or 
bv; travel past or through, generally with the 
idea of danger or difflciuty successfully over- 
come; hence, to break through or evade: as, 
to FBE the rapids; to run a blockade. Hence 
•—0. To cause to pass or evade official restric- 
tions; smuggle; import or export without pay- 
ing duties. 
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Torke had run his kegs of spirits akhore duty-free. 

B, Bowden, Shelley, 1. 157. 

All along the ooasts of Kent and Sussex, and tlie dis- 
triets most fftvourabW situated for runniiy/ spirits, almost 
the whole of the labourinff Mpulation were every now 
and then withdrawn from their ordinary employments to 
engage in smoggling^adventures. 

Bow^ Taxes in England, lY. 218. 

7. To be exposed to; incur: an, to r/m a haxani, 
a risk, or a danger. 

He moat have run the risque of the Iaw, and been pot 
upon his Clergy. Coni^ve, Way of the World, v. 1. 

Daring an abaenoe of six years, 1 run some risk of los- 
ing mosi of the distinction, literary and political, which 
1 nave aoqnlred. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, 1. 810. 

8. To venture; haxard; risk. 

He would himself be In the Highlands to roueivu ihom 
and run his fortune with them. Clarendon. 

9. To pierce ; stab: as, to run aperaon through 
with a rapier. 

Ill run him up to the hilts, as I am a soldier. 

Shak., Hen. V., it. 1. 08. 

1 was run twice through the body, and shot i‘ th' head 
with a cross arrow. Beau, and FI., King and No King, ii. 1. 

10. To sew by passing the ueedh^ through in 
a continuous line, ^uerally taking a r(»\v of 
stitches on the needle at the same time: an, to 
run a seam; also, to make a number of aucli 
rows of stitches, in parallel Hues, uh in darning ; 
heno^ to dam; mend: as, to run Blockings.— - 

11. To tease; chaff; plague; nag: as, she wan 
always teasing and running him. [Ciolloq.]— 

12. To fish in: as, to run a stroam.-Hard run. 
See hard. —Run net see nril .—Run up, in Intokbindinn, 
said od a book-baok in which a fillet is run from head to 
toil without being mitered in each cross-baiid.— To nm a 
bead, in carp, and joinery, to form a bead, an on tbu 

or angle of a board.— To run a blockade. See Uockadc. 
— Tonmalevantt. Seefwonts.— Torunainatch,tu 
contend with another In running.— To run and fell to 
make (as a seam) by running and felling. See/riD , n., 2.— 
To run a xif, a risk, etc. see the nouns.— To rundown. 

(a) III hual^, to chase tUl exhausted : as, to m» down 
a stag ; hence, figuratively, to puraue and overtake, as a 
oritninol ; hunt down ; peraeonte. 

Must great offenders, once escaped the crown, 

Like royal harts be never more run downf 

Pope, Epil. to Satires, tl. 20. 

My being hunted and run down on the score r>f mv past 
transactions with regard to the family afftiirs is an aliuttii- 
nably uninst and unnatural thing. 

Owrge Bliot, Kelix Holt, xlli. 

(b) Naut., to collide with (a sliip): esjaa'ially, to sink (a 
ship) by collision, (e) To overtlirow ; overwhelm. 

Eellgbm is run down by the license of these times. 

Bp. B(rkfley. 

(d) To depruoiata; disparage; abuse. 

It was Gynthlo's humour to run dhnrn everything that 
was rather for ostentation than use. 

Addimm, Ancient Medals, I. 

No iierson should be pemiittml ti* kill characters and 
run down reputations, but qualified old maids and dlsai>- 
pointed widows. Sheridan, Hchiad for Scandal, ii. 2. 
(«) To reduce in health or strength: tut, he was run down 
by overwork. ->T6 mn butl. (a) To press hard in a race 
or other comperition. 

Livingstone headed the list, though Fallowfleltl ran him 
hard. Lawrence, Ony LivingsU)ne, xil. 

(6) To urge or press importunately. |(^olloq. in both uses.] 
— ,To run In. (a) in printiJMf: (1) 'fo cause to follow 
without break, as a word, clause, etc., after other matter 
In type. (2) To make room for (a small wwHlcut or other 
form of illustimtion) by ovemnitilng or ruarranglng com- 
posed types: sometimes, conversely, the type thus ar- 
ranged Is said to be run in beside the wtxidcut. (5) To 
tako into custody ; arrest and confine ; lock up, as a cul- 
prit or oriminaL [Shmg.l 

The respectable gentleman [the consnl] who in a foreign 
seaport town takes my part if 1 gut run m by the police. 

N. and Q., 7tli ser., VIII. 40. 

(e) To confine; inclose; corral: as, to run in cattle.— 
To run into too ground, to cariy to an extreme ; over- 
do. (Colloq., V. ai— To run off. (a) To cauBi! to flow 
out : as, to run off a chaige of molten metal from a fur- 
nace. (6) Theat,, to move or ndl off, as scenes from the 
stage, (e) In printing, to take Impressions of; print: aa 
this press will run off ten thousand every hour; to rtm off 
an ediaon. (d) To tell off ; repeat ; count : as, he ran ^ 
the list or the figures from memory. —To mn On. (o)In 
printing, to oarry on or continue, as matter to fill up an 
inoomi^ete line, without break. (6) Theal., to move or 
bring upon the stage by means of wheels or rollers. 

Neariy all scenes which are not raised or lowered by 
ropes from the “rigglng-loft," or space undew the roof 
■hove the stage, are mounted on wheels which enable 
them to be easily moved upon the stage, hence the com- 
pound verbs run en and nin off, which are in universal use 
In the theatre. The wortl <*iuove" is scarcely overheard. 

Few York July 14, 1889. 

(s) In moeA, to start (a maebinv or an apparatus) by oon- 
neotlng It or some part of it with a prime motor, or by 
some other adjustment necseiaary to set It In motion or 
aotlou.— Th run onul face. See/aest.— To mn one'e 
leUan. See letter^ To mn out (a) To run to ooni- 
pl^ion ; tntlEe an end of ; exhaust ; as, we had nm otU all 
our line. 

Fly, envious Time, till thou run end thy race. 

Jffleon,OdeonTlme. 
(b) To cause to depart suddenly and by force ; banish : as, 
ionmathisfoidof town or eomn; nm him Old. [Slang, 
V. aj (e) To oaii 7 out the end <4 as a waip^ hawser. 


nm 

oaUe, Of the like, for the purpose of mooring or warping 
It to any object, (d) To cause to project beyond the porta 
by advandiig the musslos by means of the side-tookles : 
said of guns.— To mn (something) ovor, to hurry over; 
go through oursorily and hastily. 

And because these prsiert are venr many, Uiurefore they 
run them ouer. ihirehae, Ftlgrlmage, p. 196. 

But who can run the Kritish triumphs o'er. 

And count the flames dtspurst on every shore Y 

Addison, To the King. 

To mn tho bath, in eanning fish or lobsters, to take the 
cansout of the first bath, piiok or prolio them to let out 
gas, and seal them up again.— TO mn the foil, tho 
i;utlet,thehaxaxd.monot. see the imuuB.-To rwi 
me rig upon, see To mn the etage. see the 
quotsuoD. 

Before the scene can be set It is necessary to run the 
etage ~ that is, to get everything in the line of properties, 
such as atands of arms, chairs and tables, and scenery, 
rea^ to be put In place. Scrihner^e Mag,, IV, 444. 

To run the world, in wkalinih to try out oil. —To mn 
through, in/oundinj/, to penult (the molten metal) to flow 
throng the mold long enough to remove all alr-bubblas, 
in order to insure a oaatf iig free from the defects resulting 
from such bubbles: expressed also by to Jlow.-^TO mn 
to cover or ground. Same as to run to sard.— To mn 
to earth, see earihi.— To mn together, to Join by 
sewing, as the edges of stuff in making a seam.— TP mn 
up. (a) To raise In amount or value ; increase by gradual 
aadltlotis; accumulate. 

Between the middle of April and the end of May she mn 
up a bill of a bniidred and five livrus. 

FortnighUy Jieo., N. 8., XUL 888. 

(5) To sew up with a riiiinltig stitch, espeolally in mend- 
ing ; hence, to repair quickly or temporiirily. 

I want you to run up a tear in itiy flounce. 

C. Jteade, Love me Little^ xlv. 

(c) To put up, ereci . or eonstmot hastily : as, to run up a 
block of buildings. 

What signifies a theatreY . . . Just a side wing or two 
run up, doors in fiat, and three or four sconea to be let 
down ; nothing more would be nccusaary. 

Jatie dueteti, Mansfield Park, xilt. 

Nature never ran up In her haste ii more resUess piece 
of workmanship. Lamb, My Uelatlons. 

(d) To execute by hanging : as, they dragged the wretch 
to a tree and ran hint up. [Western U. 8.] 

run^ (nin), w. [Partly < ME. rufWf ren, a 
courBO, run, ruiininic, <A8. ryne, course, path, 
orbit, also flow, flux (boo riweS, runnel), partly 
directly from tlio verb; boo rwwl, r.] 1. The 

act of runniiiK* 

The wyf cam lepyng Inwant with a ren, 

Chauecr, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 169. 

Thou mayst slide fittni tny shoulder to my heel with no 
greater a run but my bead and my neck. A fire, good 
Gurtis. Sftak,, T. of the S., Iv. 1. 16. 

They . . . were in the midst of a good run, and at some 
distance from Mansfield, when, his horse being found to 
have filing a shoe, Henry Crawford had Iteen obliged to 
give lift, and make the Itcst of his wav back. 

Jane Aueten, Mansfield Park, xxv. 
Specifically - (a) A lea]>lng nr springing gait, of horses or 
other quadrupeds, consisting in most animals of an ao- 
oeleration of the action of the gallop, with two, three, or 






Run.— Consecutive positinns, after Instantaneous photographs 
l•y^Rut!weard Muybridge. 


all the feet off the ground at tho same time daring the 
stride, (b) 111 biiiedal locomotion, ns of man, a gait in 
which each foot in turn leaves the ground before the other 
reaches it (o) A race : as, the horses were matched for a 
run at Newmarket (d) A chase ; a hunt : as, a run with 
the hounds, (a) MUit., the highest degree of quickness in 
the msrohiDgstep: on the same principle as the double- 
quick, but with more speed. 

a, A traveling or going, generally with speed 
or haste; a pasaage; a jonmey; a trip; alia, 



I«. Tbatln or hi fmyihU^r^^r t«ta«d: »fr.« brandy; »r««c«go. fC^Ioq.] 

fur a aiiigle trip ttui or homvwnnl, or from unv iturt to may niJri f especitiUy, a plncn wijere anii^is boasted of her feats in diving Into dark dens in 

nnothor. may or do run, range, or move aboiif. Com- Mm-^h of run goods^ charming things— Atnoh warranted 

3. Thu BPt of working or /'l.viiijr: Off latioii.-ae- i, nAf ruuwaf. SMcIftoiUly-W A »treteb or nuifte of - tlmt coiUa b« had for igeitt to uo fl^. 

tivity, aHof a nachitje, mill. etc. ; also,a]H*riod iNisturage, open or teiiced, where <-utJc or sheep grasa Mtu ffaffworw, ueieo, Jir, {jmm,} 

of op( ration, or the auwuiit of work performed a wof»l-growor . . . could not safely venture on more 3 ^ Having migrated OP made a Pun, ag a 
iij aiieh a period. than 9,m) sheep ; for ho might have his ® having come up fpom the sea. Compape ntth 

.tf Ml. trial ,.n »)cts, fir. W ..«y. (!.«(, .I..rinp««» of S” ^ JU,h- 

shout 21 hours, 70 ceJh, of uhntil i. tOf/ jifioiids of eane oomnijnOM"^ uilIvtirK joul Hiirtons 11k v..n. a.li l« mmi mMtvm. frttmh mm fnll mntm 

apleav, or 4U tons, ueiv cli/iii«e.l, giving from (W cells ^ Burtons. flgh Is strong and a^^^ ^ o M m 

M,140 r>oiirids of Julrv. Scieurt, VI. fi24. If the country at the far end of the mu is well grassed you sec. Quoftmy /css., CXAVJ. Ml. 

TI .0 Inquiry I. «l.rtluT <t »«! by . jluek of i.hrc[; nin2 SuO fUfin. 

could not he stored iiji fioin the uvei age nightly nm of a d. C. wniw/, Bush Life iii Qu x I , ’ nxnaDOTit (PUn a-bOUtOy B. 1 . A gadabout; ft 

.station with a siiure or extra dyiianjo to feed a (lay circuit (^) ^n oitensJvo underground burrow, as of a mole or vRtrnhfind 
«ro«tahly. .SW. yluur., S. .% hhl. 188. gopher. VagaDOnU. 

. - . e I* . 1 . ITie mole has made his run, A nmne-otefit, a skipping fjrmoh-man. 

. A flfuviiig or poiipiii^', as ol a iitiiud ; a cur- The hedgehog underneath Uie plantain Imres. Martton, What you Will, Bt t 

‘lit ; ti flow. Tetmymu, Aylmer s Field. ^uy ligUt Open wagon fop ready and handy 

This past spring iin oll-rnnn ... WHS suffocated In one (cl The nlay-houseof a Ijower-hird. See cut under ooierr- .f -o x ^ * 

iheso tank-wlinlH while inuking a run of oil : vis., run* hini. fd) A aeries of planks laid down as a surface for . /«„„/„ \ 

ng lim oil from the re»M;lviiig tank to tlie ininsiKtrtathm I’oHers in moving heavy objects, or as a track for wheel- nUifligftta (PUn a-gat;, 0. ana n. LP ormeriy aiM 
pipe line company's tuiiks. Srwncc, Xll. 172. hari'owH. (e) rAcat.,aii Incline; a Bloplng platform repre- runnagate; a corruption Of £. renegade (< MS. 

Aircmiy along the curve of Hundag Bay there was a -ii 4 rcnegat), confuBcd with run (ME. renfw) a gatCf 

lashing run of sea that 1 could hear from where IsUkkI. millRtonOB. ; 0 *run On the Wav.^ and pePhaPB with ntWO- 


. station with a siiare or cAtra dynamo fo feed a day circuit 
protltahly. AW. Anwr., N. H., Lvll. 188. 

4. A flowing or pouring, iin of 11 liquid; u cur- 
rent; n flow. 

This past spring an oil rnnn . . . was suffocated lu one 
of these tank slieds while making a run of oil: vis., run* 
liingllni oil from the receiving tank to the transiKtrtalion 
or pipe-line company's tanks. tSriettee, Xll. 172. 

Already along (lie eiirve of Hnndag Bay there was a 
splasliing run of sea tliat 1 eould hear from wlierelsUKid. 

Jt. J 4 . .Strvenaun, 'I'lie Merry Men. 

5. (Nnii'Nc; progroHs; rnpoeiiilly, an observed 
or recorded mnirsf*; Hue(i(‘HNion of oeeun'oncoH 
or elmiieoH; aeeount: uh, the run of events. 

Him lied the In and out o’ the Hulllvan house, and kind o’ 
kept the run o' how tilings went and cniiie in it. 

II. It. Shnm, Oldtown, p. 20. 
Kveii if 1 had had iinie to follow his fortunes, it was not 
puHsible to keep the run of him. 

J. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. H2. 

6. Contiimain e in ciretdation, U8«*,obsrrvanco, 
or till* lik(s II contiiined course, occurreiicfo, or 
onorution: as, a rtni of ill luck; the run of a 
jiiay or a fashion. 


runaboat (run'^bout^), n, 1. A gadabout; a 
vagabond. 

A runw-about. a skipping Ftenoh-man, 

ifanieoit. What you Wm. la t 

2. Any light open wagon for ready and handy 

UBO. 


Evuiy plantation, however, had a run of ston^ propelled 
by tniile power, to grind corn for tlie iiwners and their 
slaves. (/, S. Grant, Fersunal Memoirs, II. 498. 

17. Ill muHie^ a rapid Hiicccssion of consecutive 
tones constituting a single melodic figure; a 
division or roulaim. In vocal niusic a run is 
projierly Bung to a single syllable. — 18, In 
mining: (a) The horizontal distance to which 
a level can be carried, «*ithor from the nature 
of the formation or in accordance with agree- 
ment with the proprietor. (A) The direction 
of a vein, (e) A failure caused by looseiiesB, 
weakness, slipping, sliding, giving way, or tho 
like; a fault. 


renegat), confused with run (ME. renne) a gate^ 

1. e., 'run on the way,^ and j^rhaps with rifwa- 
way: see renmjaie^ renegadeJ] 1, a. 1, Rene- 
gade; apostate. 

To this Mahomet racceeded his sonne called Amnrathes. 
He ordeynud llrat the lanlssaiyes, runnagaU Christiana, to 
defend his person. 

vnevora, Letters (tr. by Uenowea» 1S77X p. 881. 
He pViniam Tyndale, the translator of the Bcrlpturea] 
waa a runagate friar living In foreign parts, and seems to 
have been a man of severe temper ana unfortunate life. 

if. W. Dteen, Hist, (.’huroh of Sng., I. 

2. Wandering about; vagabond. 

Wliere they dare not with their owne forces to tnnade. 
they basely entertaine the traltours and vacabonds of all 
Nations ; seeking by those and Iw their runnagate Jesuits 
to wliine parta I/aJaugts Vogagea, II. it 174. 


efugt'a Vogaget, II. it 174. 


Now (Hlinniu to Kortiinc !) an 111 rten at play 
Blank'd his hold viwige. Pojje, Uuiiciad, i. 118. 

If the piece |‘*Tliu Hefuniiotl lFuiiscbreakcr"i has Bs 
proiHM* ruu, I have no doubt hut thattNdts and bars will 
DC entirely useless by the end of the season. 

Sheridan, Tliu Critic, i. 1. 

It Is anmsing to think over the history of most of the 
puhllcutlons which have had ii mn during tlie last few 
years. Maimiday, Montgoiiiery'M i^oeiiis. 

7. A cuiTciit of opinion; toiidoncy of thought; 
prejudice. 

You cHfiiiot hut have already observed what a violent 
run there is among Uh» many weak people against univer- 
sity iHlucation. Steift, To a Young Cloigyiiiaii. 

8. A gcMicral or extraordinary pressure or de- 
mand; Hiieciiicnlly, a prcHsuri* on a treasury 
or a bauking-houso for payment of its obliga- 
tions. 

“Busy Just now, Caleb? " asked tho Currier. “Why, 
pretty well, ,lohii. . . . 'riierc'b rather u run on Noah's 
Arks at pruseiit'’ IHckeiut, f^iicket on the Hearth, i. 

When there was a great run on (iottlili's bank in 'JO, I 
saw II geiitleimin eonie in with bags of gold, and say, “Tell 
Mr. (lottlib thtM’e's ]i1eiity more wliere that come fi-oiii." 
It stopped the. run. gcntleimui — it did. Indeed. 

George tllUit, Fulix Holt, xx. 

9. Xnut.: {a) The exlpcirn* after part of a ship’s 
bottom or of the hold ; opposed to entrance, {b) 
A trough for water that is caught by a eoauiing, 
built across the forecastle of a stoamer to prt*- 
vent the seas rushing aft. The run conducts 
the water ovtu-board. — 10. A small stream of 
water; a rivulet ; a brook. See rinc^. 

Out of the south -eMt parte of (he said inoniitayiio apring- 
otli and desimndetli a fytle ryn. 

MS. Cut. Calig. B. vlll. {llalliireU, under rin.) 

“Do any of niy .young men know whither this run will 
leadusY' A IHilaware . . . answered: “ Before the aim 
could go hia own length, Uie little water will he in the 
big.” Cufi;>rr, Lust of Mohicans, xxxil. 

11. In haye^hath the feat of running around all 
the bases without being put out. 8ee hnyc~ 
hall. 

All oariieil mm Is one that is made without the assis- 
tance of tlcldiiig errors— that is, in spite of the most per- 
fect playing of the opponentB. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 835. 

12. In m’cA'cf, one complete act of running 
from one wicket to the other by both tho bats- 
men without either Indiig put out. See cricket. 
— 13. I'ower of running; strength for run- 
ning. 

They have t<Mi little run loft in themselves to pull up 
for tlieir own hrotlici’s. 

T. llitgheH. Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 7. 

14. Tho privilege of going through or over; 
hence, free aeci'ss, as fo a place from which 
others are excluded ; freeilom of use or enjoy- 
ment. 

There Is a mvat Beer in our neighborhood, who gives 
me the run of hts library while he is in town, 
r Sydney Smith, To kVanoia Jallrey. 


Tho working has been executed in the most irregular 
manner, and has opened up enormous excavations; 
whence disastrous rum have taken place in the mines. 

Gre, Diet., III. 294. 

10. Character; peculiarities; lie. 

Each . . . was entirely of the opinion tliat ho knew the 
run of the country better than his neighbours. 

TIte Field, LXVII. OL 

20. The (juantity niii or produced at one time, 
as in various mechanical ojieratioiis. 

Where large quantities (of vanilshl are rwiiilred, it will 
always bo found best to iadl otr tlie three rum in the IkiII- 
liig pot. Workelwp Iteceipte, 1 st ser., p. Ofi. 

WiKillen yarns are weighed In lengths or rtim of KKX) 
yards. A. Barh^, Weaving, p. 380. 

21. Ot) A herd; a number of animals moving 
togelher, as a school of fish. (6) Tho action 
of such a school ; eHpecially. the general move- 
ment of auadromous fish up-stream or in-sliore 
from deep water. Sportyman^s (iazetteor. — 22. 
A straight, net, running out at right angles 
to the shore, and coniieeting with an inner 
IKUiiid ; a leader. See cut under pound-net . — 
23. In phgyioyf tho value of a moan division 
of a cirme or scale in revolution s of a raicrom- 
et(*r-8oale, divisions of a level, etc. when a 
mloroHoope with a micrometer is employed to read a 
circle or linear scale, It Is convenient to have a certain 
whole number of revolutions etjual to n iiicau division of 
tho circle or scale, and the amount by which the division 
exceeds or falls short of that whole number of revolutions, 
expressed In circular or linear measure, Is culled the error 
()f rune, or, loosely, the run. It is taken os ]>ositlve when 
the circle, or scale-division is greater tliiui the Intciided 
whole number of turna. — We mn, suddenly; quick- 
ly; all at once; espeoially, oy a continuous movement; 
said of a (all, descent, and tne like : as, tho wall came 
down by the run.— Bamsd mn. Hee ciuotation iiiiiler 
def. 11 , above.— Home mn, in baee-bali, u continuous cir- 
cuit of the bases made by a batsman as a consecitience of 
a hit, and not due to any fielding errors of tho opponehts. 
—In or at tbe lone ran. after a long course of experi- 
ence ; at length ; aithe ultimate result of long trfid. 

1 might have caught him [a trout) of the lotyerun, for so 
1 use always to do when 1 meet with an overgrown flsh. 

I. WaUon, Complete Angler, p. 115. 

I am sure alwavs, in the long run, to he brouglit over to 
her way of thinking. Lamb, Hackery End. 

Often it is seen that great changes which in the long-run 
turn to the good of the community bring suffering and 
grievous loss on their way to many an individual. 

Shairp, Culture and Religion, p. 129. 
Ron to clear, in lumber-manyf., the proportion of clear 
sawed lumber in tho output of a plant, or in the lumber- 
product of a quantity of logs when law^ : opposed to run 
to etiUe, which Is the proportion of culls or defective 
pieces.— Stoairberry mn, a run of fish in the season 
of the year when strawlierries are ripe. Compare dande- 
lion fleets vessels sailing when dandelions are in bloom. 
( Luial. ir. 8 .] - The common mn (or, simply, the runX 
that which passes under observation as most usual or 
common ; the generality. 

In the common run of mankind, for one that is wise and 
good you find ten of a oontrary character. 

Addieon, Spectator, Na 287. 
^^f^th^rw npon, to torn the Joke upon ; turn Into 


II. n. 1. A renegade; an apostate; hence, 
more broadly, one who deserts any cause ; a 
turncoat. 

He . . . letteth tho rwutgatea continue in scarceness. 

Book qf Common J*rayer, Psalter, l*s. IxvllL 0. 
Traitor, no king, that seeks tliy country’s sack, 

The famous runagate of I'hrlstendom ! 

Pede, Edward L 

Hence, hence, ye slave ! dissemble not thy stated 
But henceforth be a turncoat, runagate. 

Mardon, Satires, i 122. 

2. Ono wbo runs away; a fugitive; a run- 
away. 

Dido I am, unless I be deceiv’d. 

And must 1 rave thus for a runagate f 
Must I make ships for him to sail away? 

Marlovje and Baah, Dido, Queen of Carthage, v. 1. 265. 
Tlius chaind in wretched servitude doth live 
A runagate, and Englisli fugitive. 

Times' WMe^ (E. E. T. S.X p. 62. 

3. A runabout; a vagabond ; a wanderer. 

Ho now cursed Coin fmtii the earth, to be a runagate 
and wanderer thereon. Purehas, Pilgrimage^ p. 83. 

A vagabond and straggling runnagate; . . . 

That vagrant exile, that vile bloody Cain. 

Dragton, Queen Isabel to Rich. II. 

runaway (run'a-wa''), n. and a, [< rwwi + 
away.'] I. n. 1’. One who flees or departs; a 
fugitive ; a deserter. 

Thou runaivag, thou coward, art ihon fled? 

Shak.,U. N. D., UL 2. 406. 
My son was bom a freeman ; this, a slave 
To iHjasUy passioni^ a fugitive 
And run~away from virtue. 

Fletcher (and another). Queen of Corinth, v. a 
The night hath plaid the swift-foot runne-awag. 
Uegwood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Worka il. SIX 

2. A rutiiring away^ as by a horse when break- 
ing away from control and bolting. 

If the driver Is standing against one of the ultra-sloping 
driving cushions, a runaway wOl be found impossible. 

New York Tribune, itsy 11, 1800. 

3. One who runs in the public ways; one who 
roves or rambles about. 

toread thy close curtain, Inve-perfOnning nighty 
That runairapii’ eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms untalk’d of and unseen. 

i8Aak.,R.aDdJ.,iU.a6. 

n. a. 1. Acting tho part of a runaway; es- 
caping or hreakii^ from control; defying, or 
overcoming restraint : as, a runaway horse. 

Shakspeare . . . was a runateoy youth, . . . who ob- 
tained his living in London by holding horses at the door 
of the theatre for those who went to the play. 

M. Mventt, OnUonM, I. 818. 

2. Accomplished or effected by running away 
or eloping. 

We are told that Min Miohell's guardian would not 
consent to his ward’s rosrrlage [with Bysshe ShOUey), (hat 
it was a runaway match, and that the wedding waa esia* 
bratsd to London by ths parson of tho Flsst 

ff.DinMlsii,8hsUay>LA 



moiltoll f (nmg-ki'fhQxi), ». [< L. nmoo- 
lfo(fi-)t A weeding, weediur out, < runeare (> It. 
roncare), weed.] A weemng. £vefyn* (/titp. 
Diet) 


[ProY, Eiu,] 

nmdh-baUi (nmoh^i^&lz), n. Dried charlock. 
fProv. Eng.] 

BondlUl (run-4l'n|^), n. [NL., < L. Eanctna, a 
rural goddess presiding over weeding, < run- 
dare, weed: see runeation,] The typical genus 
of Bune^nidm, Pelta is a synoiwm. 

nmetnate (ran'sl-nftt), a. [ss F. roncin^, < NL. 
rwuskMtw, < L. runeina, a plane, ss Gr. /wndvij, 
a |dane. Cf. rugine,"] In hot, 
irrogularly saw-toothed or pin- 
nat^y incised, with the lobes 
or teeth hooked backward : said 
chiefly of leaves, as those of the 
dandelion. 

Euneixiida (mn-sin'i-dS), n. pi, 

e ^^L., < Muneina -f -tcibs.] A fam- «Wl ^ 
y of uotaspidean nudibranchiate 
fl^tropods, typifled by the genus W 
JCuncina, They have a distinct matiile^ V 
no tentaolML three or four branchial leaf- utincinAtt* i^nr 


I'hey of Taraxacum 

/tcinalt (tltuule* 


no tentaoleiL three or four branchial leaf- Kuncinatc Lear 
leU, and trieerial lingual teeth. I'hey of Tarttxacum 
moatly inhabit the Buropean aeui. ftdnau itituuio* 
mndvalf, n. See rounceval, 
mnd (rund), n. A dialectal form of rand^, 
nmdala (run'dal), n. A system of land-hold- 
ing, in which si^le holdings consisted of de- 
tached pieces. I^rig (which see) was a form 
ofrundalo. 

There certainly seem to be vestiges of ancient collec- 
tive enjoyment in the extensive prevalence of rundaU 
holdings in parts of the oonnUy. 


called fibistJiif (« Icel. rllnmtqflr), a letter, < 
rdn, mystenr, + eU^, staff; cf. ooceUtf, a let- 
ter : see book), a Icei. nine s= 

Sw. runa ss Dan. rune, a let- 
ter, rune (applied to the ohl 
Northern alphabet, and somiu 
times to the Latin), s OHG. 
runa, a seoret, counsel, MHG. 
rttne, a whisper, ss Ck>th. rum, 
a secret, mystery, counsel. 

Cf. Ir. Gael, run, a secret, 
mystery, craft, deceit, pur- 
pose, intention, desire, love, Rimc j -Part of runic 

descended from the AS. is roun, round, whisper: 
see roun, rounds,'] 1. A letter or iduirueter 
used by the peoples of northern Europe from 
an early peri- ^ n a ^ r a e e s y 9 

oiith centu- 

rv; in the nlu- ghahfx* 'a> o o • 

A ae )fRHiii>rirn+/^Pii 

dent Scandi* mjb*. 

“STUii^ B/hJtsHHnxr 

to lift lift 1*1 Vftd Rnnci.— “Runic nlphahAti frmn MRS. at rrio* 
W ue u^veu wngen mwl St. Gallon I9ih ccatuty). 

from a Greek 

source ; especially, the letters carved on stones, 
weapons, etc., found in Scandinavia, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Bunes are found in almost nil the 
maritime parts of Europe. 

The somewhat similar Hoandiuavian '‘trent ntnd" which 


Sw. vHtnga, Dan. vrange, twist, and with E. 
wring (i)p. irniwp).] 1. A rod or bar; a heavy 
staff; hence, a cudgel; a club. [Prov. Eng, 
and l^mteh.] 


Than up scho gat aiie mekle ruim, 

And the gudniaii maid to tlie dolr. 

Wuf if AueMirmuchty (Child's liallada, VIU. ISIX 
TUI sUn come in an unco loon 
An wV a rung decide it. 

Burm, Does Haughty Oaul Invasion Threat? 

Si>oclfioaUy—- 2. A round or step of a ladder. 

Tbanno fondeth the Kendo my fruit to dostraye, . . . 
And leith a laddro there-to, of lesynges aren the rongt. 


And leith a laddro there-to, of lesynges aren the rongM^ 
And foccheth away my flourea surname afor bothe mrii 
eyhen. JPien Plowman (BX zvi. 44, 

His owene liiinde made laddres three 
To clyniber by the nn^ [var. rtnp€§\ and the stalkee, 
InU) the tubbes, hangynge in the balkos. 

Ohauetr, MUler’s Tale^ 1. 488L 
There Imvo been brilliant inatanoosof persons stepping 
at once on to the hiffhtsr rungt of the ladder [of suooeMj 
in virtue of their audacity and enermr. 

Bryee, Amerloan Commonwealth, II. 76L 

3. Ono of the bars of a windmill-sail.— 4. A 
spoke or bar of a wallowor or lantern-wheel ; 
ti ruudle. — fl. Naut . : (a) One of the projecting 
handles of a stocriug-whool. (b) A floor-tim- 
ber in a Hhij). 

rung®. Preterit and past participle of fing^, 
nmg^ (rung), p. fi. ri^op. rinmd, < ringl - ; er- 
roneously conformed to rmg^, pp. of rift/?*.] 
Binged: having a ring through the snout, as a 


holdings in parts of the ooant». 

Maine, Early lUst of Institutions, p. 101. 

mndla^j nindel (runMl, -del), n. [A var. of 
rttnitri.j If. A small stream: same as runnel. 

The river Is enriched with many goodly brookes, which 
are maintained by an infliilt number of small runaUe and 
Ideaaant springa. CapL John Smith, Works, 1. 110. 

2. A moat with water in it. HalUwcll. 
nindle* (run^dl), fi. [A var. of roundel, rondel^. 
Hence rundlet, runlet, q . v.] 1 f. A circular lino 
or path; a ring; an orbit. 

Buery of the Flanettea are carried luthoirrundeleorclr- 
dea by oourse, 

JR. JMen, First Books on America (ed. ArberX p. xlviil. 
2. Sometliing disposed in circular form; a cir- 
cular or eno&cling an'augement; ^cifloally, 
a peritroohium. 

The third mechanical faculty, stfled **axlB In porltroohio,** 
consists of an axis or cylinder having a rutuOe about it, 
wherein are fastened divers spokes, by which the whole 
may be turned about lip. WilMfu;, Math. Magick. 

8f. A ball. 

An other Serpent hath a rundle on his Taile like a Bell, 
which also ringoUi as it goeth. 

Purehoi, Pilgrimage, p. 559. 

4. A rung of a ladder; a round.— 5. That pari 
of a capstan round which a rope is wound in 
heaving —6. One of the bars of a lantern- 
wheel; a rung. 

nmdledt (run'dld), a. [< rundle^ + -ed^.] 
Bound; circular. Chapman. 
nmdlat, runlet* (nmd^et, run'lct), n. r^arly 
mod. E. a\Aorundelet, roundlet ; < OF. *rondelet, 
dim. of rondele, ronaeUe, a little tun or barrel, 
a round shield, etc . : see rundle^. Cf . roundelay. 2 
A small barrel; a unit of capacity, equal, ac- 
cording to statutes of 1439 and 1483, td 18i gal- 
lons, but in modem rimes usually reckoned ; 
at 18 gallons. The often-repeated statement that the 
rundlet varies from 8 to SO gallons appears to be a blun- 
der. 

Baundtet, a oertayne measure of wine, oyle, &c., contain- 
ing 181 gallons ; an. L Rich. IIL cap. 18; so called of his 
ronndneas. Mineheu. 

Of wine and cyl the rundUi hohjeth goUona 

Betwrde, Orounde of Artes. 

A catch orpinek no cqpabler than a rwiMlfer (read rund- 
M] or washing bowla 

iVMHXrfmtcnStaffe(HarLlUso..VI. 108^ {Daviee.) 

Would yon drink a cup of sack, father? here stand some 
wtthfii^toiUlitoai 

The Qraai Froat (Arber's Bng. Gamer, I. 85X 
• It were good to set a rundUt of verjuice over against 
the sun In summer ... to see whether it will ripen and 
sweeten. Baeiim, Bat Hist, 1 888. 

Astoopofsidt ora runlef of Canary. SoaU. 

nue^ (TflB)i n, [ss F. runess G. rune (LL. 
rum), a rune, a mod. book-form representing 
the AS. and Seand. word rfln, a letter, a 
writing, lit. a secret, mystery, secret or confl- 
dential speech, eonnael (a letter being also 


wore a sort of cryptograms, oonstnicUHl on the pitiii of in- 
dicating. by the number of branches on tlui tree, the nlnee 
occupied in the FuUiorc by the corresjioiiillnK ordiiiiiry 
rune. Jeaae Taylor, The Alplmliet, 11. 

Odhinn taught mankind the great art of runee, which 
means both writing and magic, and many other arts of 
lUe. Keary, lYiin. llellcf, vll. 8:t7. 

2. A short mystic sentence embodying the 
wisdom of the old Northern philoHoplicrH. 

Of the Troll of the Church they sing (ho ruM 
By the Kurthera Boa In the harvoKt tiKMui. 

WhitHer, K all 11 mlborg Church. 

8. A secret; mystery; obscure saying. 

For wise he was, and many ciiiioiiH arts, 

Postures of runes, and heiuliig herbs ho knew. 

M. Arruid, Bnlder Dead, I. 

4. Early rimes or poetry expri^KRcd, or which 
might be expressed, in runic <*h»ractcrH.— 6. 
Any song, poem, verse, or the like, which is 
mystically or obscurely expresMed. 

For Nature beats in perfect tune, 

And monds with rhyme her every rune. 

JStnrrmm, Woodnoles, ti. 

rane*t, n. An obsolete variant of riue^, run^. 

mnecraft (rOn'kr&ft), n. KnowlcMlgo of runes; 
skill in deciphering runic charactf'rs. 

Modem Hwedlab runecraft largely depends upon his 
IDybeck's] many and valuable piibllcafionH. 

Arefuetdiff/ia, Xl.JU. 98. 

mned (rOnd)^ a, [< runc^ + -crr-^.] Bearing 
runes; inscribed mth runes. 

The middonstoad from which a leaden bulla of Arch- 
deacon Boniface and a runed ivory eoinh, to meiitioii no- 
thing elae, have been obtained. 

N. and Q., 7th sen, II. Oa 

nmer (rO'ndr), n. [< ruMffi + Cf. round- 
6t2.] a bard or learned man among tho an- 
cient Goths. 

The Gothic Runen, to gain and < Htuldish tho credit and 
admiration of their rhymes, tiirntal the use of them very 
much to incantaUouB and ebamiH. 

Sir W. Ttfmpte, Of Poetry. 

mnesmith (rdn'smith), n. a worker at runes. 
[Bare.] 

No one has workt with more real than Richard Dybock 
of Htookhulm ; no one lias piihliabt half so many Uuiiic 
stonOB, moaUy In excellent copleis as that energetic rune- 
emith. Archmvlogia, XUll. W. 

mne-BtOlie (rOn'stdn), n. A stone having runic 
inscriptions. 

nm-flcui (mn'flsh), n. A salmon on its way to 
the sea after spawning. Sir J. Hicharduon. 

nuigl (rung), n. [Formerly also rtmg; < ME, 
rong, < AS. hrnnff, a rod or bar (found only 
once, with ref. te a wagon), ss MI). row//c, 
ronghe, the beam of a plow or of a wagon. D. 
rong, a rundle, ss MLu. LG. runffe ss OHG. 
runga, MHG. G. tumjc, a short thick piece of 
iron or wood, a pin, bolt, ss Icel. riing, a rib of 
a ship, ss Goth, hrugga, a staff; cf. Ir. ronm, 
a rung, joining spar, ss Gael, rontf, a joining 
spar, rib of a boat, staff (perhaps < E.). Tho 
OSw. rangr, iJrUngr, pi. vranger, sides of a ves- 
sel (> F. varangue, Sp. varenga, sides of a ves- 
sel), seems to m of diff. origin, connected with 


rung*. Preterit and past participle of riap*. 
rung* (rung), p. a. fl^op. ringed, < ringl- ; er- 
roneously conformed to rung^, pp. of rift/?*.] 
Binged: having a ring through the snout, as a 
hog. [Pj*ov. Eng.] 

A cnunpiliig 

Will bo reWnrd enough : to wear like thoaa 

That bang their richest jewels in tliuir iiose^ 

Like a runy bear or swine. 

B. Jtmeon, Underwoods, IxxvlL 

rung-head (nmg'hed), n. Naut, tho upper end 
of a floor-timber. 

runic (rd'uik), a. [s F. runique ss Bp. rdnico 
ss Pg. It. ruuieo, < N L. runicue, < r«fia, a rune : 
see runeKJi 1. Pert aining to, consisting in, or 
characteristic of runes. 

Keeping time, tliuo. time. 

In a sort of Itunie rhyme. Poe, The Bella 
No graven lino^ 

Nor Druid mark, nor Runie sign 

Is left me hero. Whittier, The Norasmen. 

2. IiiKcribod with runes. 

Iblnkitig of his own (Imls, a Greek 
III pity and iiioiirnfiil awe might stand 
Before some folleii Runie stone— 

For bith were faiths, and Imth are gone. 

M. AmoM, Htansuji from the Grande Ohartrensa 

8. Besembling in stylo the work of the early 
civilization of the north of Europe. 

Tliroe broouhes, reproduetioris of Runie art. 

Rev. C. BmOM, Art Jour., 1887, 

Runic knots, a form of intvrlaeeil ornament occurring 
III Jewels and the like of early Teutonic mannfaeture.— 
Runic wand, brooch, oto., names given to articles found 
inscribed with ntiilo characters : the inscriptions are con- 
sidered generally to give tho owner's and maker's nsms^ 
or the like. 

nmisht, runishlyt. Obsolete f onus of rennieh, 

rcuuishly. 

runkle (rung'kl), v. t. or i . ; pret. and pp. ran- 
kled, ppr. ruvkling. K ME. rounclen : a form of 
wrunk’fc, var. of wrimle : see wrunkfe, wrinkle, 
Tho is lost as in roof*,] To wrinkle ; crease, 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. and Bcotch.] 

Than waxes his gaat seke and sare, 

And ills face rtmndee, ay mare A more. 

I^ecimena qf Early Englieh (ed. Minrls and BkeatX 

in. X. 778. 

Gin yell go there, yon runkVd pair, 

We will got fatuous laughin’ 

At them this day. 

Bume, Holy Fair. 

run^laoe (run'l&s), n. Lace made by embroi- 
dering with tho neodb» upon » rfisoaii ground. 
It has been in fashion at different times, and was made 
especially in Kngland in the eighteentli century, 
rumet^ (run'lot),«. [< run^, u stream, + dim. 
Buf . -let Cf . runncl,2 A little riv ulet or stream ; 
a runnel. 

And tho runtrl that murmurs away [seems] 

To wind with a nnimiiir of wo. 

Wolcoi (Peter iitidar), Orson and Ellen, Iv, 
The biographer, especially of a Itierary man. need on^ 
mark the main currents of tendency, without being of- 
fioiotis to trace out to its marshy source every runUt that 
has cast iu its tiny pitcherful with the rest. 

JLfjwdl, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 256. 
And runlete babbling down the glen. 

Tennyton, Mariana in the Bonth. 

runlet*, «. See rundlet 
run-man (run 'man ), n. A runaway or deserter 
from a sliip of wVir. [Eng.] 
mnn (run), n, [Also run, ran, rann ; Hind, rdn, 
a waste tract, a wood , f on^st . 1 In India, a tract 
of sand-flat or salt-bog, whicn is often ooverei 
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by the tides or by land floo<ls: as, the Hunn of 
Cuteh. 

runnel (run'el), n, [Also dial. randU^^ rundelf 
rindlCf rindcl; < ME. rundy rwvl^ a Mtreamlet, i 
AB. ryml^ a running Htroain («‘f. n/wr/, a runner, 
messenger, courier), dim. of rijne, a stream, < 
rinnan, run; see rMwl and rine*^.'] A rivulet or 
small brook. 

llie JHntii of red bltNlc ran doiiti his chekca. 

Dentrwtwn o/ (K. E. T. H.), I. 7606. 

Ai a trench the llltli* valley wm, 

To catch the runmln (hat made fproen Ita Rraaa. 

WUliam Mtnriji, flarthly Paradiae, II. 0. 

A willow Pleittdea, . . . 

Their roiita, like fiioltf‘ii nielHl cooled in flowing, 
Htlifoned in coila and runneln down the hank. 

LtnPtiU, Under the Wlllowa. 

runner (runVir), w. f< MK. rumierej rentti/rfi (e= 
MH(1. rrunorv, rftnter); < /•//«! + -<ri.] 1. One 
whr> or that \vhi(d] riins. Hpcciflcally - (a) A person 
who or an animal which iiiovch with the gait called a run, 
ns in a riiiining-niiitch or race. 

Forspent with toil, as runners with a race. 

Shak., \\ Hen. VI., 11. 8. 1. 
(ft) One who is In the act of running, os In any game or 
stMirL 

'ike other side are sof)uting and trying to put him out, 
either by hilling the batsman (or run/ter) as he Is running, 
or hy sending the ball into the hole, which is called 
grounding. Trilmw Umk f\f Spvri*, p. (10. 

(r) One wliu fre(|Uontn or runs habitually to a pluco. 

And tie farre from busy tiinggcH as by tier as gall, 

And rymmrff to howsls wher giMid ale is. 

MS. iMwl. 41(1, f. 80. (NaUiweU.) 
(d) A runaway ; a fugitive ; a deserter. 

tiCt us score tliulr backs. 

And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind: 

'Tis BiM>rt to maul a ruiiiwr. 

Shak., A. and (>'., iv. 7. 14. 

If T fliidc any more runwru for Newfoundland with the 
Pinnace, let him assuredly looke to ariiie at the Oullows. 

(piotod in Capi. John StnUh'n Works, I. 229. 
(«) One who risks or evades dangers, Impodiments, or le> 
gM restrictions, ns 111 blockade-running or smuggling : es- 
pecially, a smuggler. 

By murchniits I mean fair traders, and not runners and 
trickers, as the little peonie oft en ai’e that cover a contra- 
hand trade. Royer Jforth, Exaiueii, p. 400. (Davie».) 
(/) All operator or niunager, as of an cfigine or a machine. 

Every locomotive runner sliould . . . have an exact 
knowledge of the engine intrusted to liitri, and a general 
knowledge of the nature and construct Ion of steam en- 
gines geiiorally. Forney. Locomotive, p. 547. 

Then* are two classes of runnere, and ii secoiid-class 
man must nin an engine two years before he can be pro- 
moted to flrst^cluss. The KnfdMer, LXVlll. 840. 

(g) One wbo goes about on any sort of errand ; a niessen- 
ger; speclflcnlly, in ( treat Britain and in the courts of 
Ohlna, a shevitfa olUoor; a bailiff; in tlie lUiitod Htates, 
one whose business it Is to solicit passengers for railways, 
steamboats, ele. 

A Monioiiour is a rennere up and doun 
With raandemonts for fornluaciouii. 

And is ybet at every towncs undo. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Friar's Tale, 1. 19. 

Runner (of a gaining-lKiiisel, one wlio is to get Intel- 
llgenoo of the kleutlngs of the Justices, and when the 
Oonstablus ant out. Bailey, 17.81. 

Ho was cnlltNl the Man of Peace on the same piinciplo 
whieh assigns to constables. Bow-street runners, and such 
like, who cany tiludgiHuis to break folk's heads, and are 
periiotually and offlclally employed in scenes of riot, the 
title of peace-otHcers. .Spoff, Ht. Honan’s Well, 111. 

For this their runners raitihle day and night, 

To drag each lurking deep to open light 

CraWtCf The Newsimper (Works, 1. 181). 

“It's the runners!" eriwl Brittles, to all appearance 
much relieved. “The whaty" exclaimed the doctor, 
aghast In his turn. “ Tlie Bow Htreot offleers, sir, ” roplieii 
mittles. Dickens, Oliver ’i’wlst, xxx. 

(A) A oommorciol traveler. ( U. 8.] (i) A running stream ; 
a run. 


When they [trout] are going up the runners to spawn. 

The Field. IJ^VI. 500. 
^ pt. 111 omitlL, specifically, the Cursores or Brevipennes. 
tt) pi. Ill rnfom., specifically, the cursorial orthopterous 
Insects ; the cookruaohes. See Curmtria. (I) A carangoid 
fish, the leathor-Jnokett Mlagatis pinnulatus. 

2. In boLf u slender prostratt' stem, ha>nni? a 

bud lit the end whion sends out heaves and 
roots, as in the strawbei^v ; also, a plant that 
spreads by such (^reepiujy stems. Compare 
rwwi, tJ. f., 10. \ 

In every root there will be one ruWr which hath little 
buds on it. Mourner, Husbandry. 

3. In mavh.: (a) The tight pullW of a system 

of fast*and-lnoBe pulleys. (6) In, a grinding- 
mill, the stone which is turned, iri distinction 
from th«^ fixed stone, or bedstone. Biie cuts un- 
der \ 

And Bomtlines whirling, on an open hll^ 

The round-flat runner in a roaring mill. 

Sylvester, tr. ot Pu Barn's Weeks, 1. 2. 

(e) In a system of pulleys, a block which moves, 
as distinguished from a block which is held in 
r'l fixed position. Also called ntitnifip ^ee. 


out under pulley » (d) A single rope rove through 
a movable blook, having an eye or thimble In 
the end of which a tackle is hooked. 

There are ... all kinds of Shipchandl'ery necessariee, 
such as bloeka taoUea, nmners, etc. 

D^oSf Tour through Great Britain, 1. 147. (JknUt.) 

4. In saddleryf a loop of metal, leather, bone, 
celluloid, ivoi^, or other material, through 
which a running or sliding strap or rein is 
passed: as. the runners for the gag-rein on the 
throat-lat<on of a bridle or head-stall. — 6. In 
opticalnnslrumeni makiny, a convex cast-iron 
support for lenses, used in shaping them by 
gnnding. 

The cast-iron runner is heated Just suftlclcntly to melt 
the cement, and carefully placed upon the cemented backs 
of the lenses. Ure, Diet., UI. 106. 

6. That part of anything on whicli ii runs or 
si ides ; as, the runner ot keel of a sleigh or a skate. 

The ilodi, although so low, rust iition narrow runners, 
and the shafts are attached by a h(M>fc. 

B. Taylor, Nurthom Travel, p. 35. 

7. In molding: (a) A channel cut in the sand of 
a mold to allow molted metal to run from tlie 
furnace to the space to be tilled in the mold. 

The crucibles charged with molten steel direct from the 
melting-holes pour their oonteiita Into one of the runners. 

W. M. Greenwotsl, Steel and Iran, p. 427. 

(A) The small mass of metal loft in tlds chan- 
nel, which shows, when tho mold is removed, 
as a projection from the easting. Bee jeil. 4 
(ft). — 8. In hookbindiniiy I ho front board of tiie 

g low-press, used in cutting edges. [Eiig.] — 
. pL In printing: (n) The friction-rollere in 
the ribs oi a printing-prcHs, on which the bed 
slides to and from impression. [Eng.] (ft) A 
line of corks put on a form of tyi)e to prevent 
the itiking-rollers from sagging, and over-col- 
oring the t\^es. [Eng.] — 10. The slide on an 
umbrella-stmk, to whic.h the ribs or spread (^rs 
are pivoted. — 11, In gnnpowdvr-manuf.y same 
as runner 12, In iron-foundiugy soda-^ 
manuf.y and other industrios in which fusion 
is a necessary operation, a congealed piece of 
metal or material which in the molten slate has 
run out of a mold or rei^eptacle, and become 
waste until remeltod.— 13. lii rope-making y a 
steel plate having three holes concentrically 
arranged, and used to scjiariite the three yarns 
in laying np (twisting) a rop(». I'he yarns oi-o imssed 
through the holes, and the plate is kept at n uniform dis- 
tance from the Junction of the twisted and untwisted parts, 
rendering the twist uniform. 

14. A market-vessel for the Iransporlation of 
fisli, oysters, etc.— Brook-runner. Same as xdeet 
runner.— Double-runner, flame as Runner 

of a trawl flee fraud.- Scarlet runner, the scarlet- 
flowered farm of tlie Spanish b€*nii, Phasedus multijhrus, 
native In flouth Aincnca : a comnion high-twining orna- 
iiieiital plant with showy, casually white blossoms. Also 
called searlsl bean.— Velvet runner, the water-raJL Hal- 
lus aquaUeus : so colled from its stealthy motions. [Local, 
British.] 

nmner-ball (run'ftr-btil), n. In gunpowder- 
manuf.y a disk of bard wood used to crush the 
mill-cako through the sieves in order to gpranu- 
late the powder. 

nmnei-rack (run'ftr-stik), n. In foundinoy a 
cylindrical or conical piece of ivooil extemiing 
upwanl from the pattern and having the sand 
of the cope packed about it. When withdrawn, 
it leaves a channel called the runner loading 
to the interior of the mold, 
nmnet (run 'et), «. A dialectal form of rennet^. 
r unning (run'ing), n. [Verbal n. of rwwi, t?.] 
1, Tho act of one who or that w’hich nms. — 2. 
Specifically, the act of one who risks or evades 
dangers or legal restrictions, as in i‘unning a 
blockade or smuggling. 

It was hoped that the extensive smuggling that pre- 
vailed wouhl be mitigated by heavy ^nHltles, which were 
now imposed onstom-house oMcers for neglect of 


6. In orgaurlmUdingy a leakage of the air in a 
wind-cheat into a channel so that a pipe is 
sounded when its digital is depxessed, although 


run; as, the first running of a still, or of eider 
at the mill. 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly nmn<np could not give. 

Jhydmy Anrengsebe^ Iv. 1. 

It [Glapthorne's work] is exaotly in flavonr and ohareo- 
ter the last not sprightly rutweiuM of a generous liquor. 

ddiiitabiirF, list. Eflsab^aa Llt,xL 

8. Course, direction, or manner of flowing or 
moving. 

All the rivers in the world, though they have divers 
risings and divers runnings, ... do at last find and fkll 
into the great ocean. ReMgh, Hist. World, Fref., p. 47. 
m the running, out of the running, competing or not 
competing in a race or other contest; henoe^ qnsltfled or 
not qualified for such a (Xintest^ or likely or not likely to 
take part in or to snooecd in it. [Colloq.]— Running Off, 
in founding, the operation of owning the tap-hole in a 
blast-furnaoe, so that tho metal can flow through Uie chan- 
nels to the molds. --TO make good one's running, to mn 
as well as one's rival ; keep abreast with others ; prove 
one's self a match for a rival. 

The world bod esteemed him when he first mods good 
Aftr running with the Lady Fanny. 

Tfollo^y Small House at Alllngton, 11. 

To malm the running, to force the pace at thebegiu- 
nlitg of R race, by causing a second-class horse to set off 
at a high speed, with the view of giving a better chance 
to a staying horse of the same owner. 

Ben Gaunt was to make the running for Haphasard. 

U. Kingsley, Bavenshoe, xxxvl. 

To take np the running, to go off at full speed from a 
slower pace ; take the lead ; take the most active part in 
any undurtaklug. 

But silence was not dear to tho heart of the honourable 
John, and Si> he took up the running. 

Trollope, Dr. Thome, v. 

miming (run'ing), p. n. [Ppr. of runl, v.] 1. 
That runs ; suited for running, racing, etc. See 
run^f n.y 1 (o). 

A concourse ... of noblemen and gentlemen meet 
together, in mirth, peace, and amity, for the exercise of 
their swift running-Yionov, every Thursday in March. 
'I'he prise they run for is a silver ami gilt cup, with a 
cover, to the value of seven or eight pounds. 

ButoAer, quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 108. 

In the reign of Edward III. the rannfng- burses pur- 
chased for the king's service were generally estimated at 
twenty marks, or thirteen pounds, six shillings, and eight- 
pence each. Strull, Sports and Pastimes, p. 104. 

Specifically, In zoiU., cursorial ; gi'essorlal ; ambulatory ; 
not salient or saltatory. 

2f. Capable of moving quickly; movable; mo- 
bi 11x6(1. 

The Indiana did ao annoy them by audden aaaaulia out 
of the swamps, etc., that ho was forced to keep a running 
army to be ready to oppose them upon all occasions. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 117. 

3. Done, made, taken, etc., in passing, or 
while hastening along; hence, cursory; hasty; 
speedy. 


The fourth Summer (A. n. 82], Domitlan then ruling the 
Empire, he spent in settling and confirming what the 
* ' he had travail'd over with a running Con- 


duty in preventing the running of brandv. 

8. DotPeB, Taxes in England, IV. 216. 

3. The action of a whale after being struck 
by the harpooni when It swims but does not 
sound. — 4. In raoingy etc., power, ability, or 
strength to run ; henoe, staying power. 

He thinks I've running in me yet : he sees that 111 come 
out one of those days in top condition. 

Lener, Davenport Dunn, xit. 

He I Kingston] was not only full ot running throughout 
the race, but finished second, and Just aa strong as Han- 
over. Few York Soening Poet, June 28, 1889. 

6. The ranging of any animals, particularly in 
connection with the rut, or other actions of the 
breeding season: also used attributively: as, 
the running time of salmon or deer. 

The history of the buffalo's daily life and habita ahould 
begin with the **running aeason.*^ 

Bk i ff Ai Pii l ga ilflpeftiii7,U.4X6. 


year before he had travail'd 
quest MUton, Hist £&g., 11. 

When yon atop but a tew doors off to tattle with a 
wench, or take a runulm/ iMit of ale, . . . leave the street 
door open. Swift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 

4. Cursive, as manuscript: as, running hand 
(see below). — 6. Proceeding in close succes- 
siou; without intermission: used in a semi- 
adverbial sense after nouns denoting periods 
of time: as, I had the same dream three nights 
running, 

How would my Lady Aileahury have liked to be adeed 
in a pariah church for three Sundays runjiingf 

Walpole, Leitera, II. 884. 
Legislation may disappoint them fifty times running, 
without at all shaking their faitli in its efficiency. 

H, Sfpeneer, Social Statloa, p. 4SS. 

6. Continuous; unintermittent; persistent. 

The click-click of her knitting-needlea la the running 

acoomiMmiment to all her oonveraatlon. 

Oeorge BMot, Amoa Barton, L 

7. In hoty repent or creeping by runners, as the 
strawberry. Bee runner, 2.— Ruimiiig tMUUinett. 
SeeAangiid,8.— Rmmlllffblook. 86eM^,lL— 


passage for the trainmen.— Runninf bfl^ See ftondl. 
—Rnnnliig bowline, a bowline-knot mime round a part 
of the same rope, so as to make a nooae.— Rnnnhu : bOW- 
spxlt flee Vno^.— Rnniriiig bnflUo-aom, M 
American dover. Trifolium sMonlterum, olosdy rdatod 
to T. refiexum, the buffalo-clover, nut apreadlng by run- 
ners.— Rnnaliig days, a chartering term tor eonaaeu- 
tive days occumed on a voyage, etc., including Sundaga, 
and not therefore limited to working-diurs,— RmmlBS 
dnstmaiL flee duitman.— Ruiualnf ngM, a fight ki(^ 
up by tha party pursuing and ths parly p mu sd,*** 
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knot mftdo In woh t wiy 

_hteni u the rope ii palled 

: Uflita, the llghti ehofm by vewele be* 

tween uanMt nod iniinM^n order to gnird aininit ool* 
lieion when under way. They ere a green light on the 
■taihoerd aide and a red light on the port aide. If the 
Yeaael la under ateam, a bright white light la alao holated 
at the foreaiaat>head : a veaael towing another oarrlea two 
white lighta at the xoremaat-head.—BiiimliiC mjrrtla. 
See onuuntBt, any ornament in 

whieh the deaign la oomnaoaa, In Intertwined or flowing 



Runnliig OTMinant.— MedioTal Architecturiil Sculpture. 


UneR aa In many medieval moldinga carved with foliage^ 
etc.— Ranil^ pattmr. See paUenr.^Rvaa&g 
pllie. Bee J:dje(i(podWwrn.*-Ru]mlXlg xlgglBg. See rig- 
gfhga.— Rniumig itatlonar. See atetiimar.— RunnUif 
•WBinp-madklborry, ifubu# kUptdw, an almoat herba* 
oeoua apedCR with wort flowering aboota, bearing a fruit 
of a few aour grainy and with long and alendcr prioklv 
ninnera.— Running ttUs. In printlngt a deaorlptive head- 
line put oontinnoualy at the top of pages of type. Alao 
oaUedfiiiin<figAea(f 4 ine.~Rnnmngtoad. Sameasnot* 
Urjtuk. 


or toward understood.' CLrMhgj'p. n., 3, in a 


nmning 




, with on 


somewhat similar use.] 
on. [GoUoq.] 

I hae been your giidwife 
These nine 


[Prop, ppr., 

. rUtingy v. a ^ 
Approacliiiig; going 


Laird 


le nine yeuSb runnintt ten. 
qf FariMtottn (Clillde Bsllada, 


IIL 112). 


nmning-gear (mn'ing-gSr), n. l. The wheels 
and asues of a vehicle, and their attachments, 
as distinguished from the bo^; all the work- 
ing parts of a locomotive. — 2. Same as run- 
ning rigging. See rigging'^, 
nmnillgly (run'ing-li), adv. Continuously; 
without pause or hesitation. 


Flayed I not off-hand and runningly, 

Just now, your masterpiece^ hard number twelve ? 

Browning, Master tlugues of Saxe-Qotha. 


mnniuy .rAiii (ron'ing-ran), n. A driviiig-rein 
which Is pass<^ over pulleys on the headstall 
to give it increased freedom of motion. Ruch 
reins are sometimes passed over sheaves on the bit, and 
made to return up the cheek, In order to pull the bit up 
Into the angle of the mouth. 

numing-roll (run'ing-rol), n. In plate-glanH 
manuf,y a brass cvUnder used to spread the 
plastic glass over the casting-table, 
mnning-strilig (run'ing-stnng), n, A cord, 
tape, or braid passed through an open hem at 
the top of a bag or anything which it is desir- 
able to draw tight at pleasures 
r nnfitng .thrwah (run’ing-thrush), n, A dis- 
oase in the feet of horses. See thrush^, 
nmning-trap (run'ing-trap), n, A depressed 
U-sbap^ section in a pipe, which allows the 
free passa^ of fluid, but always remains full 
whatever tiie state of tiie pipe, so that it forms 
a seal against the passage or gases, 
numionf, n. Same as ronion, 
nmologin (r^nol'o-jist), n. [< runology + 
-fsf.] One who is versed in runology ; a stu- 
dent of runic remains. 


The advanced Mhool of Scandinavian runohgittt holdi 
that the Runic Futhork of twenty-four letters is derived 
from the latln alphabet as It existed In the early days of 
imperial Rome. Athenmum, June 28, 1879, p. 818. 

nmolOfjr (r^nor^ji), n. [< NL. runa, rune, 
+ Gr. -Aoyw, < XiyeiVy speak: see -ology,} The 
study of runes. 

Of late, however, great progress has been made In ru* 
wdogy. Arehaotogia, XLni. 98. 


nm-ORt (runtout), n. The extent of a run of 
fish: as, the runout reaches 20 miles. «/. W, 
Milner. [Lake Michigan.] 
mnrig (run'rig), », fs run^ + ^ ridge 

or rig (that is, a strip of mund) in land so 
divided that alternate rigs Delong to different 
owners; henoe, the system of land-holding by 
alternate rigs. 


We may assume that wherever in Ireland the land was 
eultlvatod In modern times according to the rundale or 
fuarig system, the custom aroM from the previous ex- 
litence of oo-piutnershlpB. 

W, K, SuU^n, Introd. to 0*Curry*s Anc. Irish, p. oils. 

The face of a hill-side In Derbyshire wss laid out In 
i ridges OT turf dividing. Tbew 


the holders of the land called **rlgs”; the long narrow 
ODM nm-riisf; and onc^ wide, whlw intersected the rise 
at a right angle, the “cart-rig.” 

end 0., 7th Mr., V. 874. 


rrm: 

lUnrM. 

nttV (rant), n, [Early mod. £. also rant; a 
dial, word, periia])^ orig. a var. of rind, a So. 


form (a D. rimd as G. rind) of Hiker, rother: see 
roiker'^. The later senses may be of different 
orimn.] 1. A yonng ox or cow; a steer or 
heifer; also, a stunted ox or cow, or other un- 
der-sised animal; one below the usual sise and 
strength of its kind ; es^oially, tlie Hmallest or 
weakest one of a litter of pigs or puppies . Com- 
pare def. 4. 

Oiouinoo, a steere, a runt, s bullooke, a yeereling, a 
weanling. Florin. 

They say she has mountains to her marrisga 
She's full of cattla two thousand rutiif. 

MiddUtUm, lUiaatM Maid, iv. ], 

He was mounted on a little runf of a pnny» ei» thin and 
woe*begone m to be remarkable among his kind. 

The CetUvTji, XXXVII. 909. 

Hence — 2. A short, stoekish person; a dwarf. 

This overgrown nmf hM stmok off his heels, lowered 
h||i foretop, and contracted his figure, that he might be 
looked upon aa a member of thia new-ereoted society [The 
Short OlubJ. Addieon, Spectator, I4o. 108. 

8f. A rude, ill-bred person; a boor or lioidou. 

Before I bny a bargain of snob runte, 

111 buy a college for beara, and live among 'em. 

FMeher, Wit without Muncy, v. 2. 

4. A breed of domestic pigeons. A single binl 
may weigh as much as 2i pounds. 

Thoro are tame and wild pigeons; and of the tame, there 
bo , . . runts, and carriers and ort)ppers. 

I. WaUon, C'omplctc Angler, p. 112. 

While the runt is the weakest and most forlorn of pigs, 
by the contrariness wlilch characterises our faiiciiT it is 
the name given to the largest and most robust aiuinig pi- 
geons. The Century, XXXIl. 107. 

6. A stump of underwood; also, the dead 
stump of a tree. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] —6. 
The stalk or stem of a plant. [Prov. hhig. and 
Scotch.] 

For lapfu's large o* gospel kail 
Shall fill thy crib in plenty, 

An' runts of grace the pick an' wale, 

JNo gl'eii by way o' dainty, 

But ilka day. 

Bums, The Ordination. 

mnt*^ (rimt), n. [A var. of rump.'] The rump. 
HallUcell. [l*rov. Eng.] 
nmteet, n, [Amor. Ind.^ A disk of sludl used 
as an ornament by the Indians of Virginia in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The boy wears a nooklaoc of runtees. 

Beverley, Virginia, 111. H 6. 
runty (run 'ti), o, Kraaft + -yi.J 1. Stunted; 
dwarfish ; little. [Prov. Eng. and IJ. S.] 

A linKMl of half-grown chickens nicking in the grass, . . . 
and a runty pig tied to a “stoh,' were the only signs of 
thrift. Harper's May., LXXlll. 090. 

2. Boorish; surly; rude. HalliirHl. [Prov. 

Kbr.] 

run-up (run'up^, ti. In bookhiudiug, the act of 
putting on a line, in finishing, by means of a 
roll running along the side of the back from the 
top to the bottom of the book, 
runway (run'wa), n. The path or track over 
which an^Mug runs; a pussageway. spcclfl- 
oally— (a) The bed of a stream of water. (/>) The beaten 
track of deer or other animals ; a trail. Also runaway. 


The line of mounds overlooks the (Irani river to the north, 
and Snake Hollow or Fotosi to the south, and has a com- 
manding position. It may have been used as an elevated 
runway or graded road designed for the pursuit of game. 

Amer. Anluimrian, XI. 885. 

Oftentimes drivers go ont with dogs and make a wide 
circuit, while the hunters iNist theruKelvca along the run* 
ways or beaten trails of the deer. 

Tribune Hook Sports, p. 481. 
(c) A path made by domestic anlnmls in going to and from 
an accustomed place of feeding, watering, etc. (d) In lum- 
boring, a trough or channel on the surface ot a declivity, 
down which logs are slid or ran in plat^es more or less iii- 
aocesiihle to horses or oxen, (e) One of tlio ways in the 
casing of a window for vertically sliding sashes. (/) 
TAeaL, In the Mttlng of scenery, a path or road, as upon a 
mountain-side or the face of a rock. 


If there is a "runway," whbdi is an elevation like the 
rocky ascent in the second act of “Die Walkiire," ... it 
is “built” by the stsgo carpenters. 

^ ^rflmer’sMofir., IV. 444. 


rupee (r^-p8')i [Formerly uIbo roopce; s F. 
roupie ss 8p. Pg. rupia = G. Dan. 8w, rujtie =s 



NGt. fiovvt aw Pers, rUpiya, < Hind. Hipiya, ru- 
piya, rupayd, rupaiya, rapaiyd, a rupee, alao 
coin, cash, specie, < ru)m (Pali riijif), silver, < 
Skt. rupya, silver, wrought silver or wrou^t 
gold, as adj. hanasome, < ritpa, nutural state, 
form, beauty (> Hind, rup, form, beauty).] The 
standard unit of value in India; also, a current 
silver coin of India, valued normally at 28., or 
about 48 United States cents. The relative value 
of Indian and F.nglish money varies with tlic prloc of 
silver. Tlie theoretic par of exchange between England 
and India is 241 pence, but tlie actual rate has fallen as 
low as 12 pence. 

They call the peeoes of money roapess, ot which there 
are some of divers values, the meanest worth two shillings 
and threepence, and Ihc best two shillings and ninepenoe 
sterling. Terry, in Furchais Mgrlmes, II. 1471. 

The nalMih ... is neither as wealthy nor as wicked as 
tliu lauiidivcd monster of romances and ooiiiedtes, who 
piindiosea the estates of broken-d(»wn English gentle- 
men with rupees tortured out of bleeding rajahs. 

• Thaokeray, Newcomes, vlll. 

Bupelian (r^-pd'liau), n. A division of the Oli- 
goccne in BefgiiinV. It includes a serlosof clays and 
sands partly of marine and partly of brackish- water ori* 

I (in. The Kupolian lies above the Tungrian, which latter 
B a marine du|Kislty and is of tlie same ago as the Egcln 
belt of the Herman Lower Ollgocenu. 

rupellaryt (rb'pe-la-ri), a. [< L* ^rupeUm, dim, 
of rupv4<, a rock, +’ -ary,] Kocky. 

In this rujirifarp ntdary do the fowle lay eggs and 
hreeUe. Kvelyn, Diary, Keh. 27, 1044. 

rupeoptareal (ril^po-op-te'ro-al), n, [Im?g. < 
[j, ruprs, a rock, -f (Ir. Trrepor, wing, + -e-al.] A 
bone of the batnK'liian skull, supposed to corre- 
spoiid to the proiltic. 

Rupert's drop (I‘b'p6rts drop). Same as de- 
touatUuj ?i«/b (which see, under detonating), 
rupestrine (rjj-pes'trin), a. [< L. rupvtt, a rock, 
+ -trine, as in laemtnnc, palustrine, etc.] In 
soiiL ami hot,, rock-iiihahitliig; living or grow- 
ing on or among rocks ; rupicoline ; saxicoline. 
rupia (rfi'pi-ll), n. [NL., prop, rhypia, < Gr. 
irof, dirt., nltfi. J A variety of tho large flat pus- 
tular syphiloderm in which tho crust is more or 
loss distinctly couioal and stratllied : a use now 
obsolote. 

rupial (r5'pi-al), a, [< rupia 4* -at,] Poriain- 
iiig to, characterised by, or afft‘etod with rupia. 
Bupicapra (rft-pi-kap'rji), u, [NL. (De Blain- 
viuo), < L. rupieaprn, a (dianiois, lit, ‘rock-goat,' 
< rw/xw, a rock, 4* capra, a goat : see vaperK] A 
genus of antelopes, sometimes giving name to 
a nithfurnWy Hupieaprinie; tho chamois. There 
is only one species, ft. tragtw. Hee ehamoiu, 
Buplcaprinss (rb^pi-kan-ri'ne), n,pl, [NL., < 
Uupicapra 4- -fw/r.] Tln^ chamois as a sub- 
family of Bovulse. Sir V, Brooke, 
mpicapriue (rii-pi-kap'rii0» a. Pertaining to 
the chamois; belonging to the BupicapHnm, or 
having their characters. 

Chamois (Rupioapra tragus), tlic Ooiiise of the Hermans, 
is the only Antelope found In Western Europe, and forms 
the type of the Jlupieaprine or goat-liko gronp ot that 
famUy. JSneyc. V. 884. 

Bupicola (rO-pik'o-lll), w. [NL., < L. rupeg, a 
rock, 4* vohre, inhabit: see culture.] A genus 



Cock tif the Rock i/iu/iroJa rraetnt). 


of Cotingida or of Pipridte, founded by Brisson 
in 1760, type of the subfamily liupicolinte; the 
roek-mauiKins, rock-cocks, or cocks of the rock, 
having the outer primary omarginate and at- 
tenuate toward the end. These singular birds have 
an erect compressed semicircular crest, and the plumage 
of the male Is mostly flaming orange or bloo<l-r< ad. They 
arc about 12 Inches long, of large site for the group to 
which they belong, and vety showy. They are confined 
to northern parts of South America. 'I'hreo species have 
been recognlMd— A. eroesu, R. peruokma, and B. sangutno- 
lenta. 

Bniilcolln« (rS'pi-ko-U'ne), ». ,>l. [NU, < 
Bi^icola -f -tiMe,] A subfuuily of CoUngidtt 


Bnploollnii 

6 r of Pipridm^ founded by Sftlator in 1862 upon 
the gonU8 liujtitiota, it in a Bmall Kroiip. combinlrifc 
to soino oxtent olmrautom of cotiiiKHH and pipraa. llie 
foot aro ayiidactyluuH, and tlio iaind pyuiiaapidi'an. Tile 
Kontia PhmntMrmiit ia now cutnmoiily placoii iindor Uupi- 
etdinsB, 

rupicoUne (r^pik'o-lin), a. [Ah Uupimla 4- 
In irooV, andViof., roek-iiilmbitiiig; grow- 
ing on rocks; living iiinong rocks; saxicoline; 
rupcHtrine. 

rupicolOUB (i^i-pik'o-luH), «. [Ah Rupieola + 
.Harnc as rupicoUne. 

BUppeU's griffin. Him* itrimn. 

Buppia (rup'i-ii), //. [NL. (Limiioiis, 1737), 
named after 11. 'll. Ruppiun^ author (1718) of a 
flora of tleiiii..] A geiiuH of inoiiocotvledoiions 
plants of tile orih^r Kaiadovav and tribe /V 
tamCiV. It la dlHlIiiKulahud frtaii PotamuffeUm, the other 

C UB of tin) tribe, by the uiiMuiico of u )ieriantb, and by 
lonff-atulked fnilta, and iacbaructurized by gplkud flow- 
era coniia)Bud of two oppoaite Bt-uingna or four one-oellod 
and nearly BesBlle iiiiliicrM, and four or more curpela each 
oontalniiitf a HliiKle imtiduloiiH ovule. The earpela, at flrat 
nearly or quite HeHallu, biscome elevated on aleiider spiral- 
ly twlHt4Ml ptniioelB rudialiiiK fi'om u Iouk peduncle, each 
making in fruit an oblioiiely ovoid truncate nutlet with 
fleshy surface. The only eerlaln Bpeelea, Ji. nmritiina, 
known 111 Aiueriea an diteh-irrtm, In (Ireat liritaiii as tatatel- 
ffrtm, etc., Is one of I be very few flowerliiR plants of iimririe 
waters, and Is found Ibnuifcbout ieniperate and siibtnipl- 
cal rcKiona in snl I -marshes, timekisb uitohun, and Inlets of 
the sea. It grows in submerged tufts of thread like fork- 
ing and wiry stems from a llllform rootstock. It beat's 
opposite Hiid altoriiate leaves, which are long and iiiistle- 
shaped with a sheathing buae, tiiid luconspleuoua flowem, 
usually two, In a tennliiul spike, at llrat covered by the 
sheathing leaf. 

ruptile (Pup' til), //. [< NL. *ruptiliH, < L. rwm- 

pp. ruptuH, break: rupture.] In hot. ^ 

dehiHoeiit by an irregular H]ilitting or Imuiking 
oftliowallH; nipturiiig: said of Hcod-vcHMclH, 
niptlon (riip'shon), n. [< OF. ruptiou^ < L. rim- 
Uo(n-)f a breaking, < nmpvre^ pp. ruptuM^hreak: 
see rupture.] A broach; a bursting open; rup- 
tupo. (-otfj/rarc. 

Plethora causes an extravasation of hbaMl, by rvtdion or 
apertlou. H’wemou, Surgery. 

ruptiTe (mp'tiv), a. [< L. rumpvrcy pp. ruptusy 
break: hoc rupture.] Causing or tending to 
cause breakage. [Knre.J 

Oortoln lireakiiges of this class may jKtrhaps to some ex- 
tent be aooounted for by the action or a torsional rujttim 
force on rounding curves. The JHuiTiue&r, LXIX. 402. 

rnptnary (rup'tu-a-ri), w. ; i»l. ruptuancM (-riz). 
r< ML. ruphiranmy < rupturay u field, a fonn of 
feudal tenure ; cf. roturicty and see rupture . ) A 
roturier; a tnoinlH'p of the pleboiaii cIusk, as con- 
trasted with the nobles. [Karo.] 

The exclusion of the Krencb ni/<ff4ffnV«(‘*rotuiier8," for 
history must And a word for this class wiieii It ^leaks of 
otlier nations) from the onler of nobility. Chemoix. 

rupture (rup't§r), n. f< OF. rupture^ roupturcy 
rouiurcy a rupinro, breach, F. rupture = Hp. 
rupUirUy rotura = Pg. ruptura = It. rotturoy < 
L. ruptura. a breaking, rupture (of a limb or 
vein), in ML. also a road, a liehi, a f<jrni of feu- 
dal tenure, a tax, etc., < rwupvrv. pp. rnptus. 
break, burst; cf. Lith. rupasy rough, AH. re6- 
fail. Icel. rjufay break, roavo, Hkt. V rwp, lup. 
break, doBti*oy, spoil. From the L. ruiiipcrc are 
also nil. E. ahrnpty corrupt, disrimty empty in- 
terrupfy irruidiouy ro/ci, rout^y rout*, routr\ rou- 
tine. rut^. To the samo ult. root belong reavcy 
rob'^y rohvy rovc^y nuvr, etc., loot.] 1. The act 
of breaking or bursting; the Btat.o of being 
broken or violently iiartod: as, n rupture of the 
skin; the rupture or a vessel or 
Their brood as numerous hatch, fntni the egg that soon 
Bunting with kindly rupture forth disclosed 
Tlieir callow young. Milton, T. 1.1., vif. 419. 

2 . Inpathol.. hemin, especially abdominal her- 
nia. — 3. A breach of peace of eouconi, either 
between individuals or between nations; onen 
hostility or war between niitions ; a quarrel. 

. Thus then wee see that our Kccloslall and Politlcnll 
choyses may coiitent and aortas well together without any 
rupture in the State as Chiistlans and Frcoholdei-s. 

MUUm, Keforniatioii in Kng., 11. 
When the parties that divide the commonwealth (;oine 
to a rupture, it seems every man’s duty to chmise a aide. 

Suiff. 

In honest words, her money was in?<;os8ary to me ; and 
in a situation like mine any thing was to he done to pre- 
vent a rupture. June AurU'n. Sense and Sensibility, xllv. 

Mommit of ruptuio. see tnmnerg. - Plane of rup- 
ture, the piano along wlilch the tendency of a liody(es- 

t iecijuly a mass of loose earth) under pressure to give way 
>y sliding is the greatest. - Radius Of rupturo. See 
mtfieu, 2 (bV- Rupturo of the choroid, a rent of the 
choroidal tunic, due usually to meohatilcal injnritw, as a 
blow, a gunshot wound, etc.3sSyn. 1. Breach, etc. See 
fracture. 

rupture (TUp't^r), r. ; pret. and pp. rupturedf 
«ppr. rupturing, [< rupture^ n.] L trans, 1, 
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To break; burst; part by violence: as, to 
ture a blood-vessel. — 2. To affect with or cause 
to suffer from rupture or hernia.— 3. To cause 
a break or severauco of: as, to rupturci friendly 
relations. 

II. intrann. 1 . To suffer a break or rupture; 
break.— 2. In hot, speclflcally, to dehisce ir- 
regularly ; dehisce in a ruptile manner. 

When ripe the antlieridia ruptim? or dehisce transveisely 
at the toil. Le Maaut and Deeaicm, Botany (trans.X p. 088. 

rupturewort (mp't^r-wert), «. A plant of the 
genus Hcmiariay especially H, glabra of Eu- 
rope and Asiatic Russia (see buntiwart) ; also, 
an amarantaoeous plant of the West Indies, Al- 
tcmanthcra polygonoidesy somewhat resembling 
Herniaria. 

rural (rd'ral), a. and «. [< OF. (and F.) rural 
:* Ft, Sp. Pg. rural s= If. ruralcy < L. ruraliSy ru- 
ral, < ru8 (rwr-), the country, perhaps coutr. from 
^rovHs or ^ravusy and akin to Knss. raviinay a 
plain, Zend ramtiy a plain. E. room : see room^. 
II once ult. (from L. rus) uIho rutiHCy rusUmtCy 
etc., roinfer, rofn/, etc.] 1, «. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the country, hh diHlingiuKhed from a city 
or town; belonging to or characteristic of the 
country. 

He spied his Indy in rich army, 

As walk'd nwer a rural plain. 

John Thtmmn and the TvrA'P’hild's Ballads, 111. 852X 
'ilio smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine. 

Or dairy, each rural slglit, liacli rural sound. 

MUton. P. L., lx. 461. 

The traveller passeil rapidly . . . Into a rural region, 
where the tioighboriumd of the town was only felt in the 
advantagea of u near iiiurKet for corn, choosu, and bay. 

Oiutrije Eliot, Felix Uol^ Int 

2. Pertaining to agriculture or farming: as, 
rural economy.— 3. Living in the country; 
ruHtic. 

Where vertue Is in a gentyl man, it is commonly myxte 
with more sufferance, imtru aflnbllitie and myldenes, than 
for the more parte it is in a pcrMui rurM or of a very base 
lyuage. Sir T. Elytd. The Uovenioitr, i. 16. 

Here is a rural fellow, 

That will not be denied your bigbiiesH’ presenco. 

Sluik., A. and 0., v. 2. 288. 

Rural dean, deanery, Dfonysia, look. etc. see the 
nouns. » 83 m. 1. Hural, ItuMie, Paxtoral, Buofilie. Bural 
is always used in a good sense, and is applied chiefly to 
things: as, rural pleasures ; rural scenery, /luslie is used 
in a gtxid sense, hut also has a sense implying a lack of 
the reflnements of the town or city: n8,ruJitt> gallantry. 
PaeUnral means bdotigitig to a Bhe]>hevd or his kind of life ; 
bucolic, belonging to the cure of cuttle or to that kind of 
life. Pastoral is always used in a guiKl sense; kucolic is 
now often used with a shade of contempt. 

For 1 have lov'd the rural walk through lanes 

Of grassy swart h, close cropp'd by nlbldlng sheep, 

And skirted thick with iiiterlcxtnre flnn 

Of thorny boughs. Cooper. Task, i. 100. 

The rural lass, 

Wliom once her vligiii modesty and grace, 

Her artless manners aiid her neat attire, 

Ho dignified, tliat she was hardlv loss 
Than the fair shepherdess of old romance, 

Is Seen no more. C'm/Tjxr, Task, Iv. 530. 

(Cowper applies rural to persons as well as tilings.] 

Whiii at first seemed nutie, plHinness now appears re- 
flnetl simplicity. GMdmnith, Hlie Stoops to ilonquer, v. 
Might wo blit boar 

The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 

()r sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 

Milton, (Nonius, 1. 845. 

n.t n. A couiitiyman ; a rust ic. 

Amongst ruralt verse is scarcely found. 

MiddUtAin, Father Hubbard’s Tales. 
Beckon the Hwrals in ; the Oountry-gray 
Heldom ploughs treason. 

Dekkerand Ford. Sun’s Darling, 11. 

Bnralest (r§-ra'16«), u. pi, [NL. (LinniBUH, 
1758), pi, of L,ruml<it, rural: noo rural.] A fam- 
ily of uutterflies, coming Irntwecn the Papilio- 
vidfp and the f^ymphalidij and including the ly- 
eH*iiiim and the Eryoininm. They have six per- 
fect legs in the females and four in the males. 

Bnraliat (r^J-ni'li-ft), n. pi. Same as lliiralea. 

ruralise, V. See ruralize. 

mralism (r«'rnl-izm), n. [< rural + 1. 

Tlie state of lioing rural. — 2. An idiom or cx- 
presHion peculiar to the country as opposed to 
the town. Imp. Diet, 

ruralist (rfl'ral-ist), n. [< rural + -!«<.] One 
who leads n rural life. 

Yon have reoaUed to my thoagbU an image which must 
have pleaded strongly with our Bg;ratiaii ruralists for a 
direct and nnqualiiTea adoration of ine solar orb. 

Cocentru, Philemon to Hydaspes, iU. 

mrality (r^-rarji-ti), w. [< F. ruralitcy < MTi. 
mralita{ t-)tty < L.’r«r«lw, rural : see rural,] 1 . 
The state or quality of being rural; ruralness. 
[Rare.] 

To see tbeooantry rdapae into a itoto of oroodian rural- 
Hy. Tht A m t rtcsmy V. 07. 
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2. That which is rural; a ohamctcrlfltie of vth 
ral life ; a rusticity. [Bare.] 

The old almmoo-makers did well In wedding their pegM 
with rwalitici. B, Q, MMehsU, BonndlRigethtt^ 

mraliie (r6'ral-iz). V . ; pret. and pp. ruralieedy 
ppr. ruralieing, [< rural + -iw.] X tran$. To 
render rural; give a runJ character or appear* 
ance to. 

The oQTling olond 
Of city emoke, by distance ruraliand. 

Wardsucorth. Prelade, L 
This tardy favorite at fortune, . . . with not » trace 
that I can remember of the sea, thoroughly ruraUted from 
head to foot, proceeded to eeoort ns up the hiU. 

The Oenturpy Xrvu. 29 . 

n. inirans. To go into the country; dwell in 
the country; rusticate. Imp, Diet, 

Also spelled ruralise, 

rurally (rO'ral-i), ode. In a rural manner; as 
in the country: as, the cottage is rurally situ- 
ated at some distance from the body of the 
town. 

mralnOBS (rO'nd-nes), n. The character of 
being rural. 

rurdt, u. A variant of reard. 

ruricolistt (r^-rik'S-list), n, [< L. ruricola (> 
F. ruricole)y a dweller in the country (< run 
irur~)y the country, + colercy dwell, inhabit, 
till), + -ist,] An Inhabitant of the country; a 
rustic. Dailey, 

mridecanal (rO-ri-dek'a-nal), a. [< I 4 . rus 
(rur-)y the country. + XAj, ‘d€canu8y deon : see 
dccAinal.] Of or boionging to a rural dean or a 
rural deanery. 

My contention was. in a ruridccanal chapter lately held, 
that bishops suffragan ought thus to bo addressed in virtue 
of their splritnol oflice. N. and Q., 7th ser., Vlll. 407. 

rurigenouBt (r^^rij'e-nus), a. [< L. rurigewiy 
born in the country, < run (rur-) + -gena. < gig- 
nersy bo bom : see -genous.] Bom in the coun- 
try. Dailey y 1727. 

Busa^ (ri)'s|), n. [NL. (Hamilton Bmith, 1827), 
< Malay rusUy a deer. Cf. balArussa,] 1. A 
genus of Ccrviflm or subgonus of (kmusy con- 
taining the largo East Indian stags, with cylin- 
dric antlers forkoti at the top and developing a 



Siinibur Peer ( R$tsa aristoMis). 


brow-tine, and a tuft of hair on the hind legs; 
the msine deer. Thtw are relato<l to snoh species as 
the oik or wapiti of Amerloa, and tlio hart or red deer of 
Europe. One of these large deer was known to Aristotle ; 
but the species now called Cermu or Busa aristcMU is 
the sambur, that eommonly known as the rusa being Ctr^ 
vusorJiumMppelaphug, Both are of groat sise and have a 
mane. 

2. [/. r.] A species of this genus, especially 
D. hippelaphus, 

msa^ The lemon-grass or ginger- 

grass, Andropogon Schtmanthusy yielding rusa- 
oil. [East Indian.] 

niBalkat [Buss.] In Russian folk-lore, a 
water-nymph. 

Mermaldi and mermen . . . have various points of re* 
semblsnoe to the vodyany or water-sprite and the rusatia 

or stream-faliy of Russian mythology. 

Bneyc, Brft.. XVh 89. 

Rivers . . . sre supposed to be the ospeotsl resort of 
the Jtusolkas or water-nymphs. Dressed in green leaves, 
they will sit on the banks combing ont their flowing lodks. 
Their strength Is in their hair, and if it becomes div, thegr 
die. A. J. C. iiarc. Stndies in Ruima, v^ 

mBBrOil (rfl's^il), n. The oil of ginger-grasB. 
See ginger-grass and Andropogon, 

Bubciib (rus'kus), n, [NL. (Toumefort, 1706), 
< L. ruseumy also rustumy 'l^ptoher’s-broom: bm 
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nwlbi.3 A gentis of monoeotylodonoiii plants 
of the order UUaem and tribe ABmtagtm, it ii 
diHaoterlied tqrdloKsloua flowm, with the legisenU wim. 
lAte^ the iUmene with tbdr fllamento united into an nrn- 
Uke Uodr which bean three leuUe anthera and a round- 
lih or oblong and one-oelled ovary with two ovulea, ma- 
tarin^wo hetniipherioal eeeda or only a single globose 
one. There are 8 species, natives of Europe and the whole 
Mediterranean i«gbn, extending from Madeira to the Cau- 
casus. Thes are erect, branching, half-woody plantSk beaiv 
ing. instead of leaves, alternate or scattered acute ovate 
and leuMike branches (cladodia), which are rigidly co- 
riaceous and lined with numerous parallel or somewhat 
netted veina, and are solitary in the axils of small dry 
scales which represent the true leaves. The small flow- 
ers are dustered upon the upper faces, or by twisting the 
lower faces, of the cladodia at the end of a rlMike adiiate 
pedied, and are followed by globose pulpy boriiua Ji, 
oetifeofia is the common butoher’s-broom, also called 
kntehoUy or kneehulner, Jem** or $hepherd*9-inyt1Ut etc., 
an evergreen bush ornamental when stnddeil with its red 
berries. JR, tlypophyUum and Jt, Hypogtoemnn are dwarf 
specie^ also caueef butefter’e-broom, and sometimes double’ 
tongue. The rhlsomo is diuretic. 

rUM^ V* [Also *roose (iu dial, doriv. 

rooselingy sloping down), < ME. roosen (pret. 
reasy pi. ruren), < AS. hredmn (prot. hredsy pi. 
hruTony pp. hroren)y fall, fall boa<llong, == lool. 
hrjoaa = Norw. rytga = Sw. rysay shudder. For 
the form, cf. chuncy a spelling of chome, < AS. 
eedttan,'] If. To fall. Layamon. — 2. To slide 
down a declivity with a rustling noise. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

nUM^t (r5z), V. i. [< ME. rugeuy < OF. riwrer, reu- 
ser, reruse^coil, retreat, escape, use tricKS for 
escaping, F. ruscr = Pr. rahumr Q/ih* rw<are)y 
< L. reousaroy refuse : see reciate,'] To give way ; 
fall back ; retreat ; tise tricks for the purpose 
of escaping. 

As soone as Oawein was come he 1>c-gan to do so well 
that the Saisnes ruoed and lefte place. 

iMin(E. E. T. 8.), IL 288. 
At the laste 

This harte nued and staal away 
Vro allc the tioundes a prevy way. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 381. 

mse^ (rdz), n. [< F. nm, OF. ruscy a trick, < 
ruaeTy trick; see rus&^y t».] The use of artifice 
or trickery; also, a stratagem. 

I might . . . add much conccirning the Wiles and JRmmw 
which those timid Creatures moke use of to save them- 
selves. Jlny, Works of Oreatluii, p. 187. 

The effective action of cnvaliy as cavalry depends on ruee, 
on sarprise, on skilful manoeuvring, and on the Impetuous 
power and moral effect of tim man and horse, glued Ut one 
another as though they together formed the old ideal of 
tlie arm, the oentaur. JSnoye, XXIV. .S58. 

Colonel Deveaiix . . . seoured the capitulation of the 
Spanish garrison by a boldly designed and well executed 
military nun. Fortniymy Rev., N. H., XXXIX. 176. 

She has only one string of diamonds left, and idie fears 
that OhArudatta (her husband] will not accept it . . . 
She sends for MaitreyiL and liiduceH him to palm it off on 
ChArudatta as a gift which he [Maitreya] had himself re- 
ceived in alms. 1'ho ruse waa successful. ChArudatta ac- 
cepts the diamonds, but with great reluctance. 

fT'heeler, Hist India, iii. 293. 

Bose de gueiTg, a trick of war; a stratagem. «Sy]L 
Manamver, Trick, etc. See artijlee and tlratagem. 

rU86^, V. t. A Middle English or dialectal form 
otrooec, Cath. Ang. 

nuet-oiFal (rd'set-of^al), n. Kip or calf-curried 
leather. HimmonAs. 

rush^ (rush), n. [E. dial, also Heliy reshy trans- 
posed rix; < ME. ruschcy riechCy rieshey resvltCy 
reahOy reasOy < A8. riaeey rescoy ryacy riac, trans- 
posed riae =r D. mMch xs MLG. neac/i, riach. LG. 
ruaehy ruaky Hack =5 MHG. ruarhe, ruaoh, G. 
rauachy ruaehy riach, a rush ; prob. < L. ruacuniy 
also ruatumy butchePs-broom ; perhaps, with 
formative -cum (see -ic), < rua- = Goth, fww, a 
reed (> OF. roa, dim. roaely F. roaeau ss Pr. raiu/y 
dim. tamely rauzouy a rt^ed), ss OHG. rdr, MHG. 
rdr, Q. rohr ss D. rocr sa Icel. royr ss Sw. Don. 
tor (not in AS.), a reed. Cf. hulruah.} 1. Any 
plant belonging to the order JuncacesBy ospecial- 
ly a plant of Uie genus Junoua; also extended 
to some sedges (Corea;), horsetails {Bqniaetum), 
and a few other plants. The typtcal rush is Juneus 
sdhmts, the common or soft rush, markw by its dense clump 
m slender cylindrical leafless sterna 2 or 8 feet high, from 
matted creeping routstookB, some of tlie stems barren, the 
others producing from one side a close panicle of green- 
ish or brownish flowers. It Is found in wet places nearly 
throughout the northern hemisphere and in many parts 
of the southern. Veiy oommon in North America is J. 
tentcia a smaller wiry species growing among grass, and 
eapeclaUy in old roads and oow-patha <8ee Juneus, and 
phraaes below.) Bushes were formerly used to strew 
floors by way of covering. 

Let wantons light of heart 
Tlokle the senseless rushes with their heela 

Shak., B. and J., i. 4. 80. 

Why, pretty soul, tread softly, and oome into this room ; 
here be ntfiAsi^ you need uotfear the creaking of your cork 
ahoea JRekker and Webeter, Westward Ho, IL 2. 

from the indelicate and filthy habita of our forefathers, 
oarpets would have Jpen a grievous nulsanoe; whereas 
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riMflsawhtoh oonoealed the impurities with which they 
were ohaiged, were, at convenient times, gathered up and 
thrown into the streets, where they only brad a general 
plague, instead of a particulHr one. 

Qigbrd, Note to B. Jonson's Every Man out of his 
(Uumonr, ill. H. 

A flat malarian world of reed and rush J 

Tennyson, Ijitver's Taltt, iv. 

2t. A wick. Compare ruah-caudlc. Barrt. 
(ffalliW€ll).-^3. Figuratively, anything weak, 
worthless, or of trivial value ; the mercHt trifle ; 
a straw. 

Heo that hen onrset tn constorio cuunteth hit not at a 
rtiMieAs. Piers Plotctnan (A), ill. 187. 

And If he myght stonde tn so gn«Nl a rase, 

II Ir to reloyae and bane hir atto IiIh wisHh, 

Of all his payne he wold not sett a rissh. 

Oenerydes (H. E. '1'. S,), 1. KteO. 

T would not, my good people ! give u rush for yoitr Jiidg- 
menL Sterne, Trist ram Shandy, ix. 1 7. 

4. A small patch of underwood. JiallUvelL 
[Prov. Eng.] ^Bald mah. a plant of the Ainericiin ey- 
peraoeoiis genns Prtfoeayva-— Dutch rush. See scouring’ 
rucA. — Flm-ruflh. See wood*nish. - Flowering rush, 
an H(iuatlo plant, Butomus wnbeUatvs, of the ,ilistnaee/e, 
fouiiu through temperate £uropi» and Asia. It has long 
narrow triangular leaves, and a scape from tot high, 
bearing an umbel of twenty or thirty showy pink tlow ors, 
each an inch in diameter. An old naTiits Is wnter gladudr. 
-Hare’s-tall ruih. See Aarr'a-toiz.— Heath-rush, an 
Old World speoios, Juneus i^tarrosus, growing on moors 
and heaths. — Homed rush. See RhynchostMtm. - Bpike- 
rush. See J^ZsoeAar or.— Bweet-rusn. (n) Any plant of 
the genus Cyperus. (b) The lemon-grass or ginger-grass, 
AndroptHjon /ioAomanfAior.— Toad-rush, n low, tufted, 
pale colorud species, Juneus bujtmius, tllHtrlbiiied over a 
great part of the world.— To WM or marry with a rush 
ring, to marry in Jest, but sometimes implying an evil 
purpose. 

And Tommy was so Jkitid] to Katty, 

And mddsd her uiUh a rush ring, 

Winehest. Wedding, IHUs io Purge HIH., I. {Nares.) 
I'll crown thee with a garland of straw tlicn, 

And 111 marry thee %mth a nwh ring. 

Sir N'. PavenaiU, 'J’he Bivals, v. 
(See nut’rush, seouri^-rush, and wood-nudi.) 
rnsh^t (rush), V. i. [Enrly mod. E. iiIho rysshv; 
< ruah^y n,] To gather pusIioh. 

1 fl/MAe, I gailiOT mashes ; . . . GoiioniorearvsKAyof/c. 
Palsgrave, L’i^lalrciasemeni de la Langue l*'raiivaiMo, 

Ip. im. 

niBb*^ (rush ) , r, [< ME. rualten , ruavUvn = M 1/1 . 
ruacheuy LG. ruakeny rush, clatlor, rustic, = 1). 
ruiaoheny rush, =s MHG. ruacheuy riuscMm, G. 
rauachony rush, roar, as OSw. rnakoy rush, slmkc, 
Sw. ruakay shake, tremble, = loci, ruaka, shako 
violently, = Dau. ruakc^ shake, pull, twit tdi : cf. 
AS. hriavan, make a noise; appar,, with fonna- 
tive -ky from ii simple verb rcnrcH<oitcd hy OSw. 
many rush, shake; perhaps ult. from the root of 
I i. rndercy make a noise, etc. ; cf . rwwor.J I, in- 
trana, 1, To move or drive forwani with im- 
petuosity, violence, or tumuli nous rai)i(lity. 
The ryalle raunke stele to his herlLi rynnys, 

And be rusehes to the erthe. rewthr i!S the more ! 

Morfe Arthureit). E. T. S.), 1. 2241. 

Every one turned to his course, as thu horR(> rusheth into 
the battle. .U>r. viii. 8. 

They all nuth by, 

And leave yon hinduniRt. 

Shak., T. and i\, III. 8. 169. 
The combat deepens. On, ye bmve. 

Who rusA to glory or tlie gmve ! 

CnmpMl, Hohenlinden. 

2. To move or act with undue eagernesH, or 
without due deliberation and preparation; 
hurry; as, to ruah into business or politics. 

0 that my head were a fountain of tears, to weep fur and 

bewail the stupidity, yea, the dctsiiemtc msilness of Irifl- 
nite sorts of people that rtotA ii]N>n denth, and chop into 
hell bundling. Rev. S. Ward, Hermons, p. .'i7. 

Fools rusA in where angels fear to tread. 

PojHt, Essiiy on Criticism, 1. 026. 

8. la foot-bally to All the position of a rusher. 

In rushing, as well as in following or beading olf, when 
the “backs^^ or “half-backs” mine together, the front 
linos get the most shocka AW. Amer., N. M., UX. 8(M. 

4. To take part in a college rush. 8<‘C rusifi, 
n.yli. [U.8.J 

“ TTaxlng," rushittg, secret societies, suclcty initiations 
and badgeiL ... are unkiiown at (fxfoni and (Cambridge. 

F. A. Rev., eXXVI. 286. 

H, trana. 1. To cause to rush; cause to go 
swiftly or violently ; drive or thrust furiously ; 
hence, to fow^e impetuously or hastily; hurry; 
overturn. 

Of alle his lyche castclles msehe doiine the wallez ; 

1 salle noghte lefc in l*aresche, by processe of tymo. 

Marie Arthurs (R. E. T. 8.), 1. 1389. 
He pull’d him down unon his knee. 

And rushed off his helm. 

AV Laneelfd du Lake (Child’s Ballads, I. 60). 

When the whole force of the wind drlvoth to one place, 
there being no contrary motion to let or hinder it, many 
Mils and buildings have been ntshed down hy this kind of 
earthquake. N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 292. 
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Ton present rather a remarkable speetade. Inasmnob at 
you are rushing a bill through here without knowiim what 
it contains Congressional Record, XXl. 7788^ 

Specifically— 2. In foot-bally to force by main 
Btrmigth toward the goal of one’s opponents: 
said of the boll.— 3. To secure by rushing, 
[f^olloq.] 

Peerosses . . . oooupled every seak and even rushed the 
reporters’ gallery, three reporters only having been fortu- 
nate enough to take tlieir places before the msU. 

W. liesant. Fifty Years Ago, p. 137. 

4. To cause to hasten; esiK^cially, to urge to 
undue haste; drive; push. [Oolloq.] 

Nearly nil [telegraph) operators, good and bad, are vain 
of their abilities to send rapidly, and nearly all are ambi- 
tious to send faster than the operator at the receiving sta- 
tion can write it down, or in other words to rush him. 

Xleet. Rev, (Amur.X XV. xlv. 10. 

rUBh*^ (rush), 71. [< ruah^'iy P.] 1. A driving 
forward with eagerness and haste; a motion 
or course of aduon marked by violent or tu- 
iiiultiiouH liaste: as, a ruah of troops; a ruah of 
winds. 

A train of ears was Just ready for a start ; the locomo- 
tive was fretting ami funiing, like a steed linMtlent for a 
headlong rtfsh. JIauihftrne, Seven Gables, xvll. 

Ills faulting breath t4>ld of the ntsh he had actually 
made. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxvilf. 

2. An eager demand; a run. 

Then) was a slight l>oom in Uic mining market, and a 
bit of a nuiA on American mils. 

mneleetUJt Century, XXVI. 864. 

3. In foot’hall, a piny by which one of the con- 
testants forces his way with the ball through 
the line of his opponents toward their goal.— 4. 
A very successful passing of on examination, 
or a correct recitation. [(College slang, IT, 8.J 
— 5. A Hcritnmago between classes or bodies 
of students, such as occurs at. some American 
colleg«‘S. [U. B.J — 0. Kxtre^me urgency of af- 
fairs; nrgont pressure ; such a quantity or qual- 
ity of anything as to cause extraordinary effort 
or haste: as, a ruah of huHiness. [Oolloq.] — 

7. A sl ampodo, as of eottU', horses, etc. [Aus- 
tralian,] 

As they disciiBs tlin evening meal they dlscnsa also the 
likelilioml (if n (inlet enmp or a rush of It. 

A. C. iimnt, Bush r<lfein Queensland, II. 124. 

8. A company ; a flock or flight, as of birds. 

Tlie wild-fowler's ami sinirtsnmirs terms for companfea 
of viuloiis birds are us nnUer: - ... Of Duiibirds, a 
“flight,” or “rw»/».” W. W. Creerur, The Gun, p. 588. 

9. In miuiug or hlasUngy same as amre. — 10. A 
feast or merrymaUing. HalUwvll, [Prov, Eng.] 

Oaae-ruBh, a rush between tlio freshmen and sopno- 
moroK of an American collegt; or iicadomy for the fKissei- 
sion of a uaiiH, carried in detlance of custom hy one of the 
fnisliinen. That class wins which, after a given time, has 
poHscHHlon of till! (taiie. or has the larger riiiniber of men 
with their hands on it.- Kush Of blOOd to (the head, 
etc.,), sudden hyiieremia of. 

mBa-bearing (rush 'harming), 71. A country 
wake or foast of (ledicat.ioii, when the parish- 
ioners strew the church with rushes and sweet- 
smelling flowers; also, the day of the festival, 
and the ruslu^s and flowers themselves. [Prov. 

111 Westmort'lund, l/nncashire, and districts of York- 
shire, thero is still ceh^bratod between hay- making and 
harvest a village f6te culled the Rush-bearino. 

Quoted In Chambers's Book tj Days, I. 606. 

TTlBll-bottOined (rush'hot'^qmd), (i. Having a 
bottom or seat made with "rushes ; as, a ruah- 
hotUmmd chair. 

rUBh'broom (rush'hrhm), n. Viminaria and 
Spartiuni. 

niBh-bucklert (rush'huk^U'r), u. A bullying, 
violent fellow; ii swash-buckler. 

Take into this number also their igentlenieri’s) servants : 
I mean all that flock of stout bragging rushbucMers. 

Sir T. More, lUopla (tr. by Robinson), Ii 4. 

nuh-candla (msb 'kauMl ), n. A light made by 
stripping a dried rush of all its bark except ope 
small strip, which holds the pith together, and 
dipping it rcpfuitedly in tallow. Bush-candles, 
Ireiug long and slcndi'r, arc used with the clip- 
candlcstick. Also ruahlighi. 

And bo it moon, or sun, or what you please: 

An If you please to call It a rush-eandle, 

Henceforth I vow it shall be so for me. 

ShaJt., T. of the 8., iv. 6. 14. 

Some gentle ia|>or, 

'Though a nuh-eandte from the wicker hole 

Of some clay habitation. Milton, Coraus, 1. 888. 

roBb-daffodil (mshMaf^p-dil), 7). See daffodil. 
rUBhed (msht), a. [< ruall'iy 77 ., + -ed*^.'] Strewed 
with or abounding in rushes. 

As slow be winds In museftil mood. 

Near the rtwA’d marge of Cherwell’s flood. 

T. Warton, A 
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And rtuM floors wbereon our children pleyU 

J, BaiUU. 

msll^r^f (ruHh'^r), w. [< ru^h^ + -er^.] One 

who Htrows riMliOH on (ho Hoors at dances. 

Their pipers, nddlem, rnnher*, pupjMJt-mnsters, 
Jugglors, and gipsius. ll. Jomm, New Inn, v. 1. 

ruslier*^ (rush'^jr), n. {< / waA- + -rrl.l 1. One 
who rushes; one who nets with undue haste 
and violence. — 2. Hpociftciilly, in foot-hall^ a 
player whose speoinl function i1 is to force the 
oali toward liis oppoinuitH’ ^oal, prevent it from 
beiiif^ kicked or nrouj^ht (owjird his own, and 
protect the hiiekH wfiile they kick or run with 
the hall. When flnvm nhiyers nm «)ii each side, the 
rushers nr« known, m-noriiins to their fK)»ltIons in the 
rush-line, us ritfhf rijfht tarkle, ritfM <fuard, cfwtir 
rtuher, la^fi ffuard. lejt Uickiv, le/t f$td. /tntl-baU. Also 
called /(vn/'an/. 

3. A >?o-ahead person; aruH(lc*r. [(Jolloq.] 

The pretty girl from (he ICust is liurdly enough nthruther 
to please tlie yoiiiiK Wentern iiiiiHeiilliic tiiste. 

The Cndvry, XXX VIII. 874. 

ruflll'grass (ruNli'gnVs), n. Any one of certain 
grasses lornwrly ehissfsl as / '/V/h, now included 
in Sfutrohtdtis. Tliey arc wiry grasses, with their paiil- 
cles inortMir loss inclinuMi in the Umf-sheaihs, thus having 
n sllglilly rnsli-llke Hppiuiniiice. 
rush-grown (rusli'gron), o. Overgrown with 
rushes. 

As hy tlie l>rook, that llng'ring laves 
Yon niHhirrown moor with sahle waves. 

T. WafUm, Odes, vl. 

rush-holder (rush'h6Kd<>r), »(. A clii»-candle- 
stick useti for rushlights, it is sonietiinos made 
small t(i stand upon tlio table, soinotimes arranged to 
hung uprjii th(^ wall, and sunietinies made four feet or 
more liigh and iiitenciod to stand upon the fl4)or. 
rushiueSB (riishM>nes), n. The stale of being 
rushy, or abounding with riislu^K. 
rushing^ (rusli'ing), w. f(kjinparoru/i/#2, 10.] A 
rofreshinont. [Prov. Kng.] 

rushing*^* (rusli'ing), «. [Verbal ii. of riuth^^ i?.] 
A rimh. 

All down the valley that night there was a nuhitiff as of 
a smooth and steady wind dcHoondiiig towanls the plain. 

Jl. L. Stveen/Nm, Will o' the Mill. 

rushlight (rush 'lit), P. A rush'Candle. 

lie had a great red pine in his mouth, and was smoking, 
and staring at the ntHMiyht, in a state of en viable placid* 
ity. JJiekruM, Pickwick, xUv. 

Day had not yot liegiin to dawn, and a rnnddiuhi <ir two 
iMimcd ill the room. Charlotte BrotUe\ Jane Eyre, v. 

rush-like (ruHh'lIk), u. Tlosotnbling a ruHh; 
heiico; weak. 

Who thought it not true honour's glorious prise, 
by tiimhile can'ring in a daiiitic dance, . . . 

Ne yet did secke their glorie to aduance 
by only tilting with a rvghdikr lance. 

Jdir. for Maffg., p. 788. 

rush-lily (msh'liPi), M. A plant of tho more 
showy specioH of liliio-oycd grass, Shifnnchiitmj 
esriocially a species with bright- 

yellow flowers, native in north W'cstcrn Amer- 
ica, occasionally cultivated, 
rush-line (rush'lin), w. The Jin»M>rrow in which 
the rushers in foot-ball Ht,and w'hen in position; 
the rushiu’s collectively. 

rush-nut (rush 'nut), n. A plant, Cyperas caeu- 

Imtus. The tubers, culled by the Eronch gmiehet rowi«»- 
HUe amaitde dr trrre, are used as fixKl in the south of 
Europe, and have been proposed as a suhstitute, when 
ruaated, for coffee and ckumui. 

rush-Btand (rush 'stand), v, 8ame as rush- 
Mdir. 

nUE^-Btick (rush'stik), u. Same as rmU-hoUkr. 
rush-toad (rush'tod), w. Tlie natterjack, Bufo 
catamita, 

rushy ( rush 'i ), o. [< rwA*/#! + - 1 / 1 .] 1. Abound- 
ing with nishes. 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead. 

By paved fouiitiiin or hy rmhy brook. 

Shak„ M. N. D.. ii. 1. 84. 
Beside some water's rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit. 

ilrau. Ode on the Spring. 

2. Ma<le of rashes. 

My rushy couch ami frugal fare. 

Goldsmith^ The Hermit. 

rU8hy-fi±Elged (msli'i-frinjd), a. Fringed with 
rushes; rushy. 

By the rushy frinffed liaiik, 

Where grows the willow, and the osier dank, 

My Blidiiig chariot stays. 

MUtan, (kmius. 1. SiK). 

rUBhy-millt (rush'i-mil), /(. A toy mill-wheel 
made of rushes and placed in running water. 
The god . , . Bolemnely then swore 
His spring should flow some other way : . . . 

Nor drive the runhy-mUln that in his way 
The shephoards made : but ratiiur for their lot. 

Bend them red waters that their sheejm should ri>t. 

W. Brottne, Britannia's Pasiorala i. 1. 
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nudne (rB'dn), a. [< Besem- 

bling or related to tbe rusa, or having its kind 
of antler; belonging to the group of deer which 
Busa representa. see cut under Jhuya^. 
rusk (rusk), n. [Prob. < Sp. rosea, a screw, 
anything round and spiral (rtwm de pan, or sim- 
ply rosea, a roll or t^st of bread ; of. rosea de 
mar, sea-rusk, a kind of biscuit; dim. rtHsquete, 
a pancake, rosquilla, roll of bread, etc.), ss Pg. 
rosea, a screw, the winding or wri^ling of 
a serpent: ori^n unknown.] If. A kind of 
light, hard cake or bread, as for ships’ stores. 
[Eng.] 

I . . . filled a basket full of white /fiMks to carle a shoare 
with me, but Imfore 1 came to the Banio the Turkish boyes 
had taken away almost all my bread. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 180. 

lady aent me divers presents of fruit, su^uj^^ 

2. Bread or cake dried and browned in tho 
oven, and reduced to crumbs by pounding, tho 
crumbs being usually oaten with milk. [New 
Eng.] — 8. ATcind of light cake; a kind of soft, 
sweetened biscuit. 

It is pleasant to Unger on the hills and enjoy stakantchai 
and fr^ rusks and butter with tlie natives, till tho blue 
shadows have gathered over the glorious distant city. 

A. J, C. Uare, Studies in Russia, vi. 

rUBk (rusk), V. i, [< rusk, w.] To make rusk of ; 
convert, as bread or cake, into rusk. Hee rusk, 
iu, 2. [New Eng.] 

makie (ms'kil, n. [Perhaps of Celtic origin (see 
ruehe), or akin to mv//i.] Any receptacle or 
utensil made of twigs, straw, or tlie like, as a 
basket, a hat, or a beehive. 
rUBlIia (ruz'mg,), fi. Hee rhusmta, 
rUBOt, niBWUt (rus'pt, rus'wiit), n. In India, 
an extract from the ’wood or roots of different 
species of Berheris, used with opium and alum 
as an application in coiijunctivitis. It is sup- 
posed to be the same as the lyeium of the an- 
cients. See Berheris. 

Bubs (rus), a. and n. [Early mod. E. Basse; < 
F. Basse =s Sp. Bneo s= Pg. It. Busso == Q. Basse 
= I). Bus ss Icel. (pi.) Bussar = Dan. Bussci' ss 
8w. Btfss ^L. Jiussus), Uuss, Russian, < Hubs. 
Bust, the Buss, Russia (cf. Bossiya^ Russia), ss 
Pol. Bus; Hung. Orosz, Russ; Finn. Buotsi, 
Sweden.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the Buss 
or Kiissians. 

U. n, 1. The language of the Buss or Rus- 
sians.— 2. sing, and pi, A native or the natives 
of Russia. See Bussinu, which is the custom- 
ary form. 

The Tartar tent tho Husse a knife, therewith to atab 
hlnmelfe. Purehas, IMlgrimagt^ p. 4*JK>. 

The Basse of better lort goes not out in Winter but on 
his Sled. Milton, (list. Mosoovia, i. 481. 

Bubb. An abbreviation of Bussin or Bmsian, 
ruBBelt (rus'el). n, [< OF. roussel, F, rottsseaa, 
reddish, dim. of roux, reddish, russet, < L. rassus, 
rod; see red^, and cf. russet, russeiing. Basset, 
like F. rousseau, has liecome a name {Basset, 
Bussell; cf. Lovei, < OF. Uml, a wolf).] 1. A 
fox : in allusion to its reddish color. 

Daun Bussd, the fox, ateite up at oones, 

And by tho garget honte Ohuiinteeleer. 

Chaucer, Nnn’a Priest’a Tale, 1. M4. 

2. pi, A stuff, (a) In the Bixtoenth century, a mate- 
rial mentioned aa made out of Englaml from English wool. 
(b) In the eighteenth century, a twilled woolen material, 
used for garinenta. IHet, qf Beedlework, 

rUBSel-COrd (ru8'el-k6rd), n, A kind of rep 
made of cotton and wool, or sometimes wholly 
of wool. IHct. of Needlework, 

BUBBeirs proceSB. Bee jyrocess, 
rUBSet (rus'et), a. and ». [< ME. russet, < OF. 

ronsset (= It. rossetto), russet, brown, ruddy, 
hence also red wheat, etc., fern, roussette, a 
russet apple, a coarse brown cloth, russet (ML. 
russetum), dim. of roux, fern, rousse, reddish, 
= Pr. Cat. ros ss Pg. ru^ ss It. rosso, < L. 
rassus, reddisli (cf. L. russatus, clothed in red) ; 
put for *rudius, < V red; see red^,] i, 
a. 1. Of a reddish-brown color: applied also 
to some light browns not reddish. When aald of 
leather, it Inoludea nearly every variety Urownur than red 
Kuaala ; but It doea not Indode gray, nor huff. When 
applied to amior, a coppery red ia generally meant - a kind 
of flniali common in the afxteentn century. 

but look, the mom, In noMef mantle clad, 

Walka o'er the dew of you high eaatward hill. 

Shak., Hamlet, L 1. 166. 

Hia attire waa a doublet of russet leather, like thoae 
worn by the better aort of country folk. 

SeoU, Kenilworth, ill. 

The mellow year ia boating to ita dloae ; . . . 

The russet leavea obitruot the itraggling way 
Of oogy hrooka. U. ColerUge, November. 



9. MadeofruBBst; heiioe, ooane; konmiiran) 
rustic: a use derived from tbe genend eolor of 
homespun cloth. 

though we be very poor and have hut a ruMf ooat^yet 
we u^ell. lattkem, Mlao. M. 

In russet yeaa, and honeat karaay aoea. 

Shak,, L Ifc L., V. 1 418. 
Hla Mnae had no objection to a niaMC attire; but ahe 
turned with dheruat from the finery of Guarlni, aa tawdry 
and aa paltry aa the riga of a ohlmney-awecM on Hay- 
day. jraeatilay, MOton. 

8. Made of russet leather. 

The mlnitrel'a garb waa diatinotiva It waa not alwaya 
the abort laoed tunic, tight tronaera, and maMt hooti, 
with a well plumed oap~ which aecma to be the modem 
notion of thfa tuneful itinerant 

Moyhsw, London Labour and London Boor, I. 896. 
Russet gown, a homeepun or roatio gown ; henoc^ one 
who weara auch a gown : a country girL 
SqnJrca come to Court aome fine Town Lady, and Town 
Sparka to pick up a Basset Gown, 

Quoted in AshUm’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

in. 112 . 

She dad heradf In a russet gown, . . . 

With a aliiglo roae in her hair, 

Tennyson, Lady Glare. 

Russet leather. SeelmMer. 

n. n, 1. A reddish-brown color: a broad 
and vague term, formerly applied to various 
sliades of mray and brown or ash-oolor, some- 
times usedrestrictively, but in no well-settled 
sense. 

OrigiHto, a fine graie or aheepea russet, 

Florio, Worlde of Woidea (1698). 
Bueeet waa the uaual colour of hermita' robea; Outta 
Kcenea and Gharactera of the Middle Agea, p. 97. 

Piere Plouman, (ed. Skeat), 11. 188, noteo. 

Blaoka, rueeets, and hluca obtain in place of the clear 
ailvery greya, pure whites, and fine scarlet reds of other 
days. Aihsmeuyn, No. 824(t p. 56. 

2. Coarse cloth, country-made and often home- 
spun, used for the garments of peasantry and 
even of country people of some means: a 
term originally derived from the reddish-brown 
color of much cloth of this quality, and retained 
when the color was different, as gray or ash- 
colored. 

Thol vaen ruseet also aomme of this frerea, 

That bltokneth iraualle ik trewthe opon erthe. 

Piere Plmoman'e Crede (B. E. T. S.X 1. 710. 
1'hough your clothes are of light Liticoliie green, 
Ati(i mine gray russet, and tome, 

Yet it doth not you ImBeme 
To doe an old man acome. 

Boldn Hood and the (Hd Man (Child's Ballads, V. 258). 
Her country ruseet was turn’d to silk and velvety 
Aa to her state agreed. 

JPof^ Orieeel (Ghild'a BoUads, IV. 200). 

3t. pi, Clotlies of russet ; especially, tho garb 
of a shephei'd. 

There was many a frolic swain, 

In fresh russets day by day. 

That kept revela on the plain. 

Drayton, Shepherd’s BJrena. 
He borrowed on the working dales 
Hia holie russets oft. 

Warner, Albion's England, iv. 27. 
Let mo alone to provide rwueUt, ctooIl and ta^box 

Shirley, Love Tricks, iv. &. 

4. In leather-nianuf,, leather finished, but not 
polished or colored, except as colored by the 
tanning liquor; russet leather. 

They [akins] can be kept beat in the state of finished 
russet, aa It is called, previous to waxing* 

Bncye. BrO,, XIV. 887. 

5. A kind of winter apple having a brownish 
color, rough skin, and characteristic fiavor. 
Though no doubt named from its color, this ia rather buff 
than msset, with a greenish hmnie-llke luster, very strik- 
ing in some varieties. 

Folks used to set me down among the simple ones, in 
my younger days. But I suppose I am like a Roxbury 
russet’s great deal the better, the longer I can be kept. 

BavfUwme, Seven Gables, xxl. 

rUfiBGt (russet), V. t, [< ru 9 $ei, a.] To give a 
russet hue to ; change into russet. [Bare.] 
The aummer ray 

Bassets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams. 

Thomson, Hymn, 1. 90. 

masatingt (rus'et-ing), n. [Also and 

in def. 3 russetin; < russet + 1. Russet 

cloth. 

He muf t chaonge hia russeiing 
For satin and alike. 

And he must weare no Hnnen shirt 
That is not white as mllke, 

To come of a well borne familie. 

TVifh^ Horse-loade of Foolea. (BaUiusU,) 

9. A person clothed in russet; a rustic; usual- 
ly, an ignorant, clownish person. [Bim«] 

Let me heare l(^ nw sweet russsting. 

Heywood, Fair Maid of the Biwhaiige (Wo?ki| XL 0^ 

8. A russet apple. 





whUh webqU of IteriMl-fnittfihe Ung: 
omdgo; thou Uie ■ovounr nmttUfiff, 

DrtKniM, Polyolbton, zvliL 647. 
Xhftfo brought tboo . . . tome of our ootmtry fruit, half 
aaoQtoofniMrtingi. JhifUloM Hey forHonaaly.lll. a. 

rtlfMt-patedt(m'et-p&^ted),a. Having a gray 
or asb^lored head or pate : need only in the 
following passage. 

ohoughik many in aort^ 

Blaing and cawing at the gnn'a rep^ 

Shdk,, M. sTd.. UL 2. 21, 

niigety (rus'et-i), o. [< ru88et + -yi.] Of a 
russet color. 

BiumIa (rush"#), n. [NL. Kxussia (Buss. B(w- 
9 iya ) : see Bass.] Short for Rusnia leather, 
Eoana braid. 1. A kind of braid of mohair, 
or of wool and silk in imitation of it. — 2. A 
fine silk braid used to decorate articles of dress. 
Bnssia dndf. leather, matting. Bee duck^, 
leather t etc. 

Bnssian (rush'an), a. and n, [< F. ru/tsien, < 
NL. RusaianuSf < Russia (Buss. Rossiya)^ Bussia: 
see Russia^ Bkm.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Bussia, an empire in eastern Europe with large 
TOisessions in northern and oentriU Asia, or the 
Bussians or their language.-. Rgsgiaa gjohiteo- 
tuxe. SeeiiiMio*i^iiH7w.-~-RaSiigaashe8,aooinmor- 
oial name for crude potaaalnm carbonate imported from 
Ruaaia. —BuiSlan band. ^Ru9tianhnm-band.—KaM- 
Haa bath. See Russian castor, caator obtained 

from the Ruaaian bearer, and conaidered as more valu- 
able than the American product— Rns^SlI Church, the 
national ohurch of the EuMiaiia, and the dominant form of 
Chriirianity in the Kuasian ompiro. The RuMiati Church 
is a branch of the Orthodox Kaatem Church, in full com- 
munion and doctrinal agreement with the Greek Church, 
but not aubjeot to any Greek patriarchate. (7hriatianity 
existed to some extent in earlier times In Riissiikbut was 
first permanently introduced, from Constantinople^ by the 
great prince Ht. Vladimir, in 9S8. The seat of the metro- 
politans was at first at Kietf; it was transferred to Vladi- 
mir in 129R and in 1888 to Moscow. In 1680 the metro- 
politan of Moscow was made patriarch, with the consent 
of the rest of the Eastern Church. In 1721, with the ap- 
proval of the Greek patrlaroha, the Holy Governing Synod 
succeeded to the power of the patriarch. The members 
of this synod are appointed by the emperor. Among them 
ore a metropolitan as president, seveml other inetrupoli- 
tans and prelates, secular priest^ and the proourator-gen- 
erol, a layman, representing the civil power. The bishops 
ore all rirtually equal In power, though ranking as inetro- 
politans. archbishops, and ordinary bishops. The Russian 
Church is the estamished church of the oountry ; dissen- 
ters (see JUukolnikY as well as adherents of other reli- 
gions, are tolerated, but. are not allowed to proselytise. 
Sometimes oalled the Rumt-Greek OAvrcA.— BusalUi dl- 
aptr, diaper having a diamond pattern rather larger or 
more elaborate than the ordinary : it is mode in bom cot- 
ton and linen. "RufSian embroidery, embroldeiy In 

, . ^__r_ especially 

,08 towels, 

lery, os originally practised by the Rus- 
sian peasants, iticliides also the iiisertlon of open Work pat- 
terns, strips of bright-colored material, and nee<llework 
representations of animals and the like— coiivontioiial but 
very decorative.— Rufilan bom-band. See Aom-bamf . 
—AUMiail latnglaaa. isinglass prepared from the swim- 
ming-bladders oT the Russian sturgeon, Aeipenter humt. - 
Rnanan muak, musk obtained from KuMia, and inferior 
to that which comes from China.— RuaiUu JK>r06lalll| 
porcelain mode in Russia, espeoloilv that of the imperial 
lootory established by the oaorina Elimbeth in 176<l^ and 
maintained by the sovereigns since that time. The mark 
is Uie initial of the reigning sovereign with a crown above 
it. The paste is very hard and of a bluish tinge.— Rui- 
itanaabla. SeesoUe.— Ruaalaaitlt(fil,incroeAsf.. see 
ifitoA.— Ruailan twaitry, a stout material of hemp or 
of ooaiie linen, usedfor window-ourtains, etc.— Ruailan- 
tapfiltiy work, embroidery In crewels or other tliread 
on Russian tapestry os a foundation. It is done rapidly, 
and is used for the borders of window-curtains, etc. 

n, n. 1. A nativo or a citixeu of Bub- 
sia; a member of the principal branch of tho 
Slavic race, forming the chief part of the popu- 
lation of European Bossia, and the dominant 
people in AHiatic Bussia. — 2. A Slavic lan- 
belonging to the southeastern branch 
dch includes also the Bulgarian), its chief 
^orm Is Uie Orest Russian ; other important dialects ore 
Little Bnislan and White Russian. Abbreviated Rum.-- 
Ctarfiat Rnifiiaxi. (a) a member at the main stock of the 
people, forming the bulk of the population in the 
northern ana central pu^ of European Bussia ; the Great 
Russisns have spread, however, into lOl regions bf the em- 

S ire, (b) Tho principal dialect of Russia, and the basis of 
tie Utanuy language.— UtUA Ruiiian. (a) One of a 
race dweHlug in soumem and sonthwestem Russia, num- 
beriim about t4,00Q,Q0a and iilliod to the Great Russians. 
Hemum of this race in the Austrian empire are called 
RiOkmUant. The Russian dialect spoken by the Little 
Russians and Rathenfins.- Red Ranum. (a) A member 
of a branch of tho Little Russians dwelling in Galicia and 
the nelghborfiig ports of Hungary and Russia, (h) 'fhe 
dialect of the Rm Ruaslans.— White RuMlaiL (a) A 
member of a btmnoh of the Russian family whoae seat la 
inthe weatern part of the empire, eoatof Poland. (6) The 
dialect of thia branch. 

BlUttiailisni (rugh^on-izm), n. [< Russian + 
•ism.] Bussiau infifueuce, tendencieg, or char- 
aotenetica The Jmericant Xn. 210. 
BwllUliie (rusb'an-Iz), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
BuMsianigedy ppr. Ruseiaiideing, [< Russian + 
•400*2 To impart Bussion oheroeterietios to. 


xon ana linen. iroaaian vmnrDiaery, emon 
iimple and formal patterns, sigaags, frets, etc., < 
that which is applied to washable materials, a 
etc. Such embroidery, os originally practised bs 
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Iba Tartar zMy learn theRuarian langaags^but he doea 
not on that aeoount beoome Rumtankmd. 

D. M. Wattact, Russia, p 167. 

BlUNdilcatlOII (rue^i-fi-ka'shon), n. [< Russify 
+ -aUan (see •fieatianU The act or procegs of 
Buggianimng, or of bnnmng over to Buggian 
formg, habits, or principles; also, annexation 
to the Buggian empire. 

The proceaa of Raaii^cationmay lie likewise observed in 
the mantitf of building the houses and in tho methods of 
farming, which plainly show that the Finnish imcea did not 
obtain rudimentary civUisation from the Slavonians. 

/). M. Walloeet Russia, p. 162. 

The school is the groat means used by the Russian 
Government for the tO'Called RumiAtMHon u( Poland. 

Stusye.. JtrU.f XI. 311. 


Rot aome reason or other the Russenhehia i ^ 
vailed BO laif^ when firat I began to take an interest in 
foreign affaira has gone out of fashion. 

JtiMtmnth Century t XXI. 648. 

BtUMOphobiOIII (ni8'o*fd-bizm), n. l< Russo- 
phobe + -ism.] Same as Russixphobia, 

Equally guilty would be a bUnd, unreasoning Rmmo- 
pkAiam attributing sinister designs Ui every Russian ad- 
^oe. Mt Quarterly Rev., LXXXIIl. 846. 

Bnsoophobilt (rus'd-fd-bigt), n, [< Russophobe 
+ -ief.] One who dreads the BuHsians or their 
policy; one whose feelings are strongly against 
KusHia, its people, or its policy. 

These opinions cannot but be so many red rags to Eng- 
lish RumapkMm$. <7. ifarvirs Gates of Herat, p 08. 


Tliat the Turk has got to go is now hardly open to 
doubt, and in os for os British statesmanship can promote 
the Germonisation, os opposed to the RunifietUion, of 
Turkey in Europe, our policy should be directed to that 
end. NineUenth Century, XXI. 566. 

Bnssify (rus'i-fi), V, t; pret. and pp. Russified, 
ppr. Russifying, [< Russ (NL. Rimsu.s) + -fy,] 
Ti) Uiiggianize. 

The aboriginal Meryos have been cfitnpleiely HuMiiAed. 

iCMyc.nrit.,^l\. 7!G. 

BlUUIlliak (rus'ni<«k), ii. [Little Bukh. Rusnak 
(Hung. Russt^ak): see Bim.] Sann* as Ruthe- 
niun, 1. 

Ensso-Bysantine (rug'o-biz^an-tin), a. Noting 
the national art of Bussia, and osijecially the 
characteristic architecture of Bussia, which is 



Kusio-Bysantlne Architacture.— Catbedrnl of the A«cumption. 
Kremlin, Moscow. 


based on the Byzantine, but evolved and tliiTer- 
eutiatod in obedience to rac-e charaeteristics. 
There is much sound art and consirui'tlon in Busslnn 
architecture, despite the grotesque and fantastic charac’ 
teristics of some examples. 

Busso-Gbre^ (rus'd-grdk')^ pertaining 

to both the BuHsians and the (IreekH.- Russo- 
Qreek Ghureb. See Rumian Church, under Rwuian. 

EnOSOpbUe (rus'o-iil), «. ami a, l=r F. rvsso- 
philc, < NL. Russus, Hush (see Russ), + Gr. 
^ih:iv, love.] I, n. One who favors Russia or 
the Bussians, or Kussian poln y, principles, or 
enterprises. 

The offer Is totally hollow, and one which cannot be ac- 
cepted, even by the moat willing RtumpMle. 

C, Marvin, Gates of Herat, viii. 

n. a. Favoring Bnssian methods or enter- 
prises. 

The ao-cilled RumophUe tradcra in puliticH. 

C, Marvin, Russian Advance Uiwanls India, 1. 

EufiSOpbiliBlIl (rus'6-ftl-izm), u, [< Rnssophile 
+ -ism.] The doctrines, sentiments, or prin- 
ciples of a Bussophile. 

Rllltffftphnifftr (rus'o-fil-ist), n, [< Russophile 4* 
-isf.]' Same UB Russophile. 

EllMOldlObe (rus'o-f^), n, [NL., < Hussus, 
Buss, 4- Or. fear.] Same as 

RusMphobisi, 

The unanimity of the condemnation of RumIb on the 
part of the representative organs of public opinion Indi- 
cates clearly enough that the union of Russophiles and 
RumMbm ... has not been disrupted by the wrangles 
at home. Ctmtemporary Rev. , L 267. 

Ellfiflopbobia (rus-o-fo'bi-R), n. [< NL. Russus, 
Buss, + Gr. fear.] A dread of 

Bussia or of Russian policy; a strong feeling 
against Bussia or the Bussians. 


rnaaod (rus'ud), n. [< Hind, rasady a progres- 
sive increase or diminution of tax, also the 
amount of such increase or diminution, orig. a 
store of grain provided for an army, < Pors. rn- 
sndy a supjily of provisions.] In India, a pro- 
gpi'ssively inereasing land-tax. 

Busstlla (rus'v-lg,), n. [NL. (Fries, 1836), so 
called in allusion to the color of the pileus in 
some species; fern, of LL. russulus, reddish, 
dim. of L. russus, red: see rif^Arrf.] A genus of 
hynionomycetous fungi of tho class Agarioini, 
differing from Agarietis by having the trama 
vesiculose and the lamellm fragile, not filled 
witli milk. The pileus is fleshy and (Mmvex : the stem la 
shiut, iHilished, and spongy within ; the veil is obsolete ; 
tlie spores are white* or i^e-yellow, usually eohlnulate. 
There ore many species, all growing on the ground. A 
few of the species ore edible, but most arc noxious, 
nist^ (rust), w. [< ME. rust, rost^ rousty < AS. 
rust = OS. rost =s 1). rmst =: MLG. rost, rust s; 
OHG. MHG. G. rost = Sw. rost = Dan. rust (not 
found in Goth., where nidwa is used), rust; with 
formative -s/,< rwr/-, root of AS, redd, red, rudUy 
redness: see mfi. Cf. Icel. i^th, nist, MHG. 
rot, rust, etc., OSlav. rdsdny Litli. riidis, Lott, 
rusa, rust, L, ruhino, rohigo, rust; all from tho 
same root.] 1. Tiie red or orange-ycdlow coat- 
ing which is formed on tho surface of iron 
when exposed to air and moisture ; red oxid of 
iron ; in an exteiidi^d sense, any metallic oxid 
fonning a coat on the metal. Gil-noint, varnish, 
plumbago, a film of ooontchouo, or a coating of tin may 
ne employed, according to circumstances, to prevent the 
rusting of iron utensils. 

And that (yer long) the shore and coultar should 
Rub off tlndr runt. v|Min your Roofs of gold. 

SiflwMer, tr. of Du Itartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 

Go home, and luuig your arms up ; let nisf rot 'em. 

Fletcher, Honditoa, Iv. 8. 

A |m>uikI of metal produces considerably more than a 
pound of its rusf. In point of fact, every 100 lbs. of qnlck- 
silver will produce not less Uiati lOH lbs. of red mSt. 

Hurley, I'hysiography, vL 

2. In metat-workiuff, a oom])Osition of iron- 
filings and sal ammoniac, with sometimes a 
little Hulphui', moistciied with wakir and used 
for filling fast joints. Oxidation rapidly sets in. and 
tho comporition, after a time, becomes very hard, and 
takes thorough hold of the surfaces between which It 
is placed. A Joint formed In this way is oaUed a rust- 
imnt. 

o. In bot.y a fungous growth oti plants which 
resembles rust on metal ; plant-disease caused 
by fungi of the class Vreniurm (which see, for 
special characterization): same as brand, 6. Bee 
intngi, mildew, Puccinia, and Triehobasis; also 
bluric rust and red rust, below. 

From the observations of I'rof. Ilenslow, It seems cer- 
tain that rusf is only on earlier fomi of mildew. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., f »1». 

High farming encourages the development of rust,, espe- 
cially It the wheat is rank and it becomes lodged or fallen. 

Beienee, HI. 467. 

4 . Anyfoul extraneous matter; a corrosive, in- 
jurious, or disfiguring uccreliou. 

A hannted houaa 

That keepa the rust of murder on the walla. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

5. Any growth, influence, or habit tending to 
injure the mental or moral faculties; a habit 
or tendency which clogs ai^tion or usefulness; 
also, the state of being affec.ted with such a 
habit. 

But lord, thou8 y hauo bon vnlust, 

J it thorua the help of thi lienfgnite 
hope to rubbe aweye the rum. 

With penannee, from my goostli yae. 

PoHHeal Poems, etc. (ed. FuriiivollX p* ISP. 
How he glisters 
Thorough my rust! and how bis piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker I 

Shak., W. T., 111. 2. 172. 

Those Fountains and Streams of all Polite Ijearnlng (the 
univeriitieBl have not yet been able to wash away that 
•lavish Ruet that Btioks to you. 

JfGhm, Ana. to Salmaains, Ui. 06.'^ 


nut 

I Aould hAT6 endured In ■flenoo the ruM and oramp of 
my beat faculties OharMte BrotUH, l^rofeasor, i?. 

Just ao much work as keeps the brain from not. 

Brmcnuigt l»iiiK and Book, II. 6fi. 
Blaok nurt. a fungus with dark-colored stK)rcH which at^ 
tacks the leares and stems of wheat and other cereals and 
of various gnuwos; the tliinl or telfiitosjHjre stage of Pw- 
eitUa fframinit, or grain- blight. - Red ruBt^ a comiuoii 
fungus, Pueeinta fframinvt, w hich attacks wheat, oats, and 
other kinds of grain. Hee barbt'rnh.funifVM, Puceinia, 
mat^ (ruHt), r. [< MIO. mHlcn, CAS. ^rustian 

i not aiitheiitioiilofi, thi* one iuRlaDoo citwl by 
iye involving tbo adj. ruMiti^ riiHty) = li. rovn- 
fonasMIjG. j’osknj rustrnssOliix. rusittH, MJIG. 
Q. roaten = Sw. roski = Dan. rust; from 
the Tioiin.] 1. intruHH. 1. To <'oiitra(*t or gather 
ruKt; bo oxidized. 

Adiuu, valour! runt, rapier! be still, drum! fur your 
manager Is in love. Hhak., f.. U L., 1. Z. 187. 

It is especially notable that during the rw^ing of quick- 
silver, as Jndceil of all other metals, then; is a very appro- 
clahlu inorcasc of weight in the substance opurated on. 

Huxleg, riiysiogruphy, p. 76. 

2. To aNHiiino an aft]>r>araiioo of riiMt, or as if 
coatod willi ruKl. 

Tills thy son's hltKHl cleaving to niy blade 
Khali nutt upon iiiy weaixui, till thy blood, 

Coiigeard with this, do niako me wipe off lioth. 

fihak., li lien. VI.. 1. 3. r.l. 
Hut, when the bracken rtuted on their crags, 

My suit had wither'd. Tenngmn, Kdwin Morris. 

3. To degoiiorato iu idlcTieMs; bocoiuo dull 
through in action. 

Then must I runt in Kgypt, never more 
Appear In anna, and lie tlio chief of Oreece? 

Fhydm, riuoinuiies, 1. 1. 

My Youth may wear and waste, but it shall never nut 
in my Possession. Congreve, Way of the World, 11. 1. 
Neglected talents nud into decay. 

Cwpper, Table-Talk, 1. 540. 

II, trans. 1. To canao to contra(5t mat. 

Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will met them. 

Shak., Othello, 1. 2. 69. 
Laid hand 

Upon the runted handle of the gate. 

William Morritt, Earthly I'aradlst;, II. 176. 

2. To impair by time and inactivity, 
rustsf,*’. i. An obHoloti; variant of roost^ . Pala- 
grave, (HaUiuell.) 

mst-ball (ni8tM>A.l), u, Ono of tbo yellow lumps 
of iron ore lliut are found among <?halk n(»ar 
Foulmire, iu Cambridgeshire, Knglaud. Ual- 
tiwelL 

rust-colored (nwt'knl^prd), n. Of the color of 
iron-rust; ferruginous.* 

rustfol (rust 'fed), fi. [< rwN/i + -/w/.l Rusty; 
tending to produce' rust ; characteriztul by rust ; 
as, **ruatfui sloth,” Quarles, 
rust-fangUB (rust'fung^gus), u, Soo rust-milr, 
rustic (rus'tik), a, and n. [Korly mod. E. rustiek; 
< OF. ruatiqm (vernacularly rniste, rustrr^ > E. 
row/<^r), F. ruatique = Pr. rttaliCj roatie, ruatv = 
8p. riiatico = Pg. It. ruslico, < L. rusUofta, be- 
longing to the country, < rwf O’t/r-), tlie coun- 
try : see rnral,^ I, o. 1 . ( )f or belonging to the 
country or to country people ; charaeteristi<*> of 
rural life; hence, plain ; lioinely; inartificial; 
countrified: as, rtoff/e fart' ; r«A<f/Vgarh. 

Voigui this new -fall'll dignity, 

And fail Into our runtic revelry. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 188. 
He once was chief in all the nutie trade ; 

His steady hand the Htraightest furrow mode. 

Crahbe, W^irks, 1. 10. 
Ye think the ruetir caekle of your iinnrg 
The murmur of the world ! Tenngeon, Geraint 

2. Living in the country; rural, as op])osed 
to town-brod; hence, iinso^dnsticated; artless; 
simple; sometimes in a depreciatory sense, 
rude; awkward; boorish. 

Yield, rusHe mountaineer. Shak . , ('yrabel Inc, Iv. 2. KM). 
As the Turks sit crosHC-legjpred, so doe they on their 
heels : differing little in liabitfruin the runtiek .i*:gyptiaiia 
Snndye, Traviiilcf;, p. KN). 
And many a holy text around she strewi^ 

That loach the nuiic moralist to die. 

Gray, Elegy. 

3. Made of rustic work, especially in wood. 
rmik work, below. 

1 would have evoiything os complete as possible in the 
country, shnibberios and flowtsr gardens, and nutie seats 
innumerable. Jaw Aunteit, Mansfluld Park, vi. 

4. In anc, Latin mcNiuaoript, noling letters of 
ono of the two oldest forms, tin* other being 
the aquare. The rustic letters are as acc.iirately fonned 
os the square or lapidary Iettii;M,,l)ut are lighter and more 
alender. with the horlEOiital stKikes more or less oblique 
and curved. These letters, being iiHsier to form, wei'e more 
generally useil than the a<|uaro la Rotimti maiiusorlpts 
nrom the first to the fifth century, at wliidi time both 
forms were generally superseded by the uncial writiug. . 
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The eorlieet appHoatiiiMi of themitiahandaBpeara in the 
papyrus rolls recovered from the rnlus of flerouloneum 
(Kxempla, tabb. l-SX whidi must necessarily be eariler 
than 79 A. 1>. i^o. irrg.,X VIll. 162. 

Prison nurtio sslhlir. Seo aehin, a.— Bongh-fhoed 
nuUo work. See Rustic Joint, iu nuuomy, a 

S nare or chamfered sunken Joint between blocks.— Rus- 
B moth, one of certain noctuid moths; any noctuld: 
an English oolleotors* name : os, the rosy rustic motA, Hy* 
droeeia mieaeM. Hee 1L, 4.— Rustic pieces, in daeora- 
tive art, a phrase employed In various uses to note close 
imitation of nature, and also decoration outside of the re- 
ceived canons of the day. Tn the first sutiso, the pottery 
of Palloay, decorated with liaanls, lish, and the like, molded 


In modem aeram, manu/., a terra-cotta of a buff or light- 
brown pastehaviiignbrown glasc, sometimes mottled with 

R reen : used especially for balustrades, cornices, and slmi- 
w architectural ornaments, fiumtains, flower-vases, etc. - 
Rustic work, (a) In mamnry : (1) Stonework of which 
the face is hacked or picked in holes, or of which the 
courses and the separate blocks arc marked by deep chant- 








■liiii 
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Rufttk Work. 

A, plain I beveled \ ( , vrnntnil.-itcd ; D, frosted. 

fered or rectangular grooves. Work of tlic former class is 
sometimes tcrinod roekmtrk, and the phrase rustic toorkie 
by some restiictcd to 11111801117 of the latter class. The 
varieties of rustic work are naiiKNliiccorillng to the way in 
which Uie face is treated, or from puculiarlties of the 
■alieiit edge. Chamfered nuUie iwrk lias the edge of the 
salient panel beveled to an angle of i:{5° with the face, so 
that the beveling of two luljnceiit blocks forms a right 
angle at the Joliit. Frmied work displays a tine and 
even roiiglmess. Puuotvred work is cliaracterixed by ir- 
regular holes or linos of holes. StalnctUed wirrk is formed 
hy an orrianientatloii rosenibliiig ugglonierated icicles. 
Venneevlated work Is tiMiled in coniorictl or worm-shaped 
lines. (2) Any wall built of st-ouos of dliroreiit slees and 
sha^ fitted together, (b) In woftdmirk, summer-houses, 
garden furniture, etc., niaae from rough litiilis and roots of 
trees arranged in fanciful forms.- - SuBiex rustic ware. 
Bee uwraB. as ByiL 1 and 2. VaMAwal, Stusolie, etc. See 
rural.—! Countrified. 

n. «. 1 . One who lives iu the ebimtry; a 
countryman; a peasant; in a contemptuous 
use, a clown or hoot. 

While wordi of learned length and thundering sound 

Amased the gaxliig runticn ranged around. 

Ooldmiith, Dcs. Vll., L 214. 

You must not, matlam. expect too much from 
my pupil : she Is quite a littJe nutic. and knows 
nothing of the world. Mien iturtuty, Evelina, iv. 

2. Rustic work. 

Then clap four slices of pilasters 011 % 

That, laced with bits of nudic, makes a front 

Pope, Moral ICsaays, iv. 84. 

3. Ill etram,, a ground picked with a 
shani point so as to have the surfuco . 
roughened with hollows having sharp V'/ 
edgt'H, sometimes waved, as if imit.nt- \ 
ing slag. — 4. In enlom.f a noctuid or ' 
rustic moth: as, the northern ruatir, 

Agrotia lueernea; the un- 
armed rmtiCf A, inermia, 

rusticalt (rus'ti-k^l), a. 
and n, [=s Sp. ruatieal 
= It. rualicale ; as rustic 
+ -o7.] I, a. Rustic. 

He isof arusftaol cut,! know 
not how : he doth not cany 
himself like a gentleman of 
fashion. 

B. Jotuon, Every Man In hia 
[Humour, ill. 1. 

Our English courtiers . . . have inflnitely refined upon 
the plain and ruaUoal discourse of our fathers. 

SeuU, Moiiasl>ery, xlv. 

n. n- A rustic. 

Let me intreat you not to be w'roth with this rtisfical— 
Credit me, the north wind ahall as soon puff one of your 
rocks from its basis as . . . the ohtirlish speech of an un- 
taught churl ahall move the spleen of liercle Bhaftofi. 

Seott, Monastery, xix. 

rustically (rus'ti-kal-i), adt\ In a rustic man- 
ner; in a manner cliaracteristic of or lu'fitting 
a peasant; hence, rudely ; plainly; inelegantly. 

He keeps roe ruaUoally at home. 

Shak,, As you Like it, 1. 1. 7. 

The pulpit style (in Germany] has been always either 
nutiomy ncgllgenl, or bristling with pedantry. 

De Qpineey, Rhetoric. 

rusticalness (ms'ti-kal-nes), The character 
of being rustical: rudeness; coarseness; want 
of refinement. JfaUepf 1727. 
rusticate (ms^ti-kftt), v»; pret. and pp. rnsH- 
ppr. rmHeating, [<X. rusHeatua, pp. of 
rmticari (> It. rusHoare m Pg. msUmr F. 



Uimniied Ru&tic [.Agrotis 
iHfrnn's). 

egg, grifatly enliirged ; A 
eggs, iiHtural kikc, in ixislUon 
upun twig. 


nurttoed* 

msUguer), live in the ooimtry, < ntsMoss, ci the 
country: see rustic.] X, intrans. To dwell or 
reside in the country* 

My lady Soudamore, from haviiig fuitaM In yonr oom^ 
pany too long, pretends to open bar eyes for the aake of 
seeing the sun, and to sleep beoauao it li night Pope, 

n. trans, 1. To send to the country; induce 
or (e^cially ) compel to reside in the oonntry ; 
Bpecincallv, to suspend from studies at a col- 
lege or university and send away for a time by 
way of punishment* See rustication. 

The monks, who lived ruMeclted in their scattered mon- 
aaterlea, aoioumen in the midst of their conquered land, 
often felt their Baxon blood tingle in their velna. 

/. jyjeradi. Amen, of Lit, I. 83. 

Atochool he was flogged and disgraced, he wat dlagraced 
and niktcoted at the university, he wai disgraced and ex- 
pelled from the army. 

Thaekeray, Fiti-Boodle’a Confeeaiona. 

2. In masonry, to form into rustic work. 

If ... a tower is to be built, the lower storey ahonld 
not only be square, but should be marked by buttreaaea 
or other strong linos, and the masonry ruSHeiaed, so aa to 
convey even a greater appearance of strength. 

J, Fergumm, Uiat Aroh., I. 26. 

rusticated (ms'ti-kfi-ted), p, a. [Pp. of rustic 
cate, t?.] In building, rustic. 

To the south of the west entranoi^ the earth has been 
dug away, and 1 saw a nuHeated wall three feet eight 
inches thick, built with two rows of stone in breadth, 
clamped together with irona 

Poeooke, Deaorlptlon of the Boat, L 28. 
Rustloatad ashler, see aehler, 8. 

rustication (nis-ti-ka'shon), n. [s Bp. rustica^ 
(Hon, < L. ruaticaiio(n-), a living in the country, 
< rusticari, livo in the coimtry: see rusUoatc,} 

1. The act of rusticating, or the state of being 
rusticated; residence, esiieoially forced resi- 
dence, in the country ; in universities and col- 
leges) the punishment of a student for some 
ofifetiso by comjielling him to leave the institu- 
tion, and sometimes also compelling him to re- 
side for a time in some otlier spocined place. 

Mrs. Sydney is delighted with her rusMooMbn. She haa 
suffered all the evils of London, and enjoyed none of Its 
goods. Sydney Smith, To ranois Jeffrey. 

To have touched upon this this spring . . . would either 
have been the means of abridging my exile, or at least 
would have procured me a change of residence during my 
rwUeaUtm. Seott, Rob Roy, xilt. 

And then came demand for an apology; refusal on my 
part ; appeal to the dean ; convocation ; and ruetication m 
George Savage Eita-Boodle. 

Thackeray, Flta-Boodle’a OonfeBalons. 

2, In arch,, that species of masonry called rustic 

work (which see, under Prlsmatio nui* 

tloatioiL in Elixabetban architecture, matloated mason- 
ry with olanumd-shaned projections worked on the face 
of every stone. T. B. Smith, Handbook of Arahltectur^ 
Glosa 

rusticity (nis-tis'i-ti), ». ; pi. rusticities (-tiz). 
[< OF. ruaiicite, F. ruaUcH6 = Pr. rus^tat, 
ruatat = Bp. rusHcidad b Pg. rustioidade » It. 
ruaticitd, < L. rualitHta(U)a, rusticity, < rustieus, 
rustic: see rusHc,'] 1. The state or character 
of being rustic ; rural existence, flavor, appear- 
ance, manners, or the like; especially, sim- 
plicity or humelinesH of manner; and hence, 
in a bad sense, ignorance, clownishness, or 
boorisbuess. 

Honostie is but a defect of Witt, 

Respect but meere HuMAUe and Olownerle. 

Chapman, All Fools (Works, 1878, 1. 184). 

The sweetness and rueUeUy at a pastoral cannot be so 
well expressed in any other tongue as in the Gre^ when 
rightly mixed and qualified with the Doric dialeot. 

Additeon, On VirgU's Georgies. 

1 . . . have alone with this right band subdued bariiar- 
ism, rudonesiS and ruetieUiy, 

Swift, Polite Conversation, Int. 
2. Anything betokening a rustio life or origin; 
especially, an error or defect due to ignorance 
of the world or of the usages of polite society. 

The little ruedeitiea and awkwardnesses which had at 
first made giievoui inroads on the tranquUll^ of aU . . . 
neceaaarfly wore away. Jane Atuten, Manaiwld Park, il- 

rusticise (rus'ti-fdz), v, t,; pret, and pp. rusii- 
vised, ppr, rusUdsing, [< rusUc + 4iW.] To 
make rustic ; transform to a rustio. 

BuAUimd ourselves with uncouth hat, 

Rough veat, and goatakin wrappage^ 

Browning, Ring £7 Book, n. 104. 

rusticly (rus'tik-li), odt?. [< rustic + -ly®.] In 
a rustic manner; rustically. 

To you it seemec so {ruBUkly) Aiax Oileua said ; 

Your worda are salted to your eyes. Those marea laads 
still that led. ctwpman, Iliad, zxili 416L 

TUStlcola (rus-tik'd-lj!.), n, [NL., supposed to 
be a mistake for rwUculft, fern. dim. of L- 
tieus, rustic ; see rustic. Otherwise an error for 
rurieola, < L. rus (rwr-), the country, 4* coldrc, 
inhabit.] 1. An old book-name di the Earth 


poftn woodooek, now oidlod JkoUypag ruiUeoiOf 
or 8. ntfffonto.— 2. [oefp.] A genni of 
paoMWfOontnining only the ru 0 tioola: esmony- 
mous with SeoUmm in the etrleteet sense. 

Bnstloote (rus.tik>l€), n. pL pXL., pi. of 
JEtuaHeola, q. y.] In in Memra’s clas- 

sifloetion of birds (1618). a group of birds, in- 
eluding the precocial grallatoreB, and ap^xi- 
mately equivalent to the modem order JAmieo^ 
lit. It wu dirided Into two groapt— (a) PkaktrUkt, in- 
dading the relit, oootiL end feoame; end {b) Limomngtt, 
nearly ooextentive with the |dover-aniM group, ahore- 
hirdiL or ZiMeolei proper of modem authora. . 

msoly (rus'ti-li), adr. (.< rmty^ + In a 

rusty state; in suoh a manner as to suggest 
rustiness. 

Lowten . . . was in conversation with a nucap^olad, 
miserable-looking man, in boots without toes, and gloves 
without fingers. Didrena Pickwick, mud. 

THatineSB (rus'ti-nes), n. [< ME. rvstynea; < 
The state or condition of 

being rusty. 

The ruttinem and infirmity of age gathered over the ven- 
erable bouse itself. Uawthome, Seven Qablea i. 

mst-joint (rust'joint), n. 8ee ru8f\ 2. 

mstle (rusM), V. ; pret. and pp. rustled^ ppr. 
rustUnff, [Formerly also rusm; prob. freq. of 
Sw. rusia, stir, make a noise, var. of OSw. rumka^ 
rustle, shake, ts Dan. ruskCf pull, shake, twitch, 
S8 Icel. imka^ shake rudely : see Of. Icel. 

r^itlay clatter, as money, and G. ruHciheln, freq. 
of ruschen, rustle. Of. AS, ^hriaUany rustle (in 
Lye, not authenticated), appar. freq. of ^hristan^ 
in ppr. hriatenda (verbal n. hriatung), shake, 
s= Icel. hriata ss Dan. ryaie = 8w. rpata, riata^ 
shake, tremble.] I. intrana, !.• To make a 
wavering, murmuring sound when set in mo- 
tion and rubbed one part upon another or 
against something else; give out a slightly 
sibilant sound when shaken: as, a rustling 
silk; rustling foliage; rustling wings. 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rwtdiiM leaves. 

if«eon, 11 Penseroso, 1. 120. 

Now and then, sweat Philomel would wail, 

Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy ntMed to the sighing gsle. 

Thmimiif Castle of Indolence, 1. 4. 

Her hand shook, and wo heard 
In the dead hush the papers that she held 
MtuUe. Tennyum, Princess, iv. 

2. To move about or along with a rustling 
sound. 

u, this life 

Is nobler than attending for a check, 

Aicher than doing nothing for u bauble. 

Prouder than rurnii 


x«gU«r(raa'l«r).M. [<.«« 
who or that which rustles. 
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[< ruaile + -cri.] 1. One 


Uing ill uiipaid-for silk. 

Shak., Cytiibellne, ill. .T 24. 
The breese blows fresh ; wo roach the island's odge, 
Our shallop rutUing through the yielding sedgo. 

0. W. IMmetf The Island Ruin. 
Madame Bourdon rutted from upper to lower hall, re- 
peating instructions to her charges. 

Thu Century, XXXVII. 87. 

3. To stir about; bestir one’s self; stnigglo or 
strive, especially against obstacles or diBQcul- 


Ths fsliy hopes of my youth I have trodden under foot 
like those negiMte<f ruiwsrt [fslleu oak-leaves). 

Seott, Monastery, viU. 

2. One who works or acts with energy and 
promptness; an active, elttcient person; a 
** hustler” ; originally, a cowlioy. [Slang, west- 
ern U. B.] 

A horde of ruatUn who sre running off stock. 

Tka Vindicator {Xjm Lunas, New Mexico), Uct. 27, 1888. 

They’re a thirsty crowd, an* It ootncH cxplnslvo; but 
they’re worth it, fer th^’re ruallen/, ivery wan of Uiiin. 

Tlio Century, XXXVII. 770. 

mstlefiS (ruat'lcs), «. [< ruat^ + Free 

from rust; that will not rust. 

1 have known her fastidious In siH^klng pure inctal for 
clean uses : and, when mice a bloodlims and rwitieM instru- 
ment was found, she was careful of the prise, keeping it 
in silk and cotton wool. Charlctte nrontc, Villotto, viil. 

"Polarlte”— a nadem magnetic oxide of in>n in n highly 
porons condition. The Engineer, LXIX. 4Mi. 

rustlingly (rus'ling-li), adv. With a rustling 
sound. 

On Auinmii- nights, when min 
Dotli ruatlingly above your heads cornplnlii 
On the smooth leaden roof. 

if. Arnold, Church of Broit, ill. 

rufit-mite (rust'mlt), n. One of coHaiii mites of 
the family PhytepUdsB, or gall-mites, wliieh do 
not produce galls properly speaking, but live 
in a rust-like substance whieli they produce 
upon the leaves or fruit of certain plants, 
l^ny of these rusts have been described by Imianisis 
as ruat-funffi, PhutoptuM oUivorm is the rust-mire of the 
orange, which prodnoes the browtilsli (lisculuralioii often 
ncaiceil on orangea 

mst-proof (nist'prttf), a. Proof against rust; 
free from the danger of rusting. 

This tank Is costly, for Its Joints siul hearings imist bo 
ruMl-proqf. Jour. Franklin Ind., UX X I. 284. 

rnstre (nw't^r), n. [< F. rnatre, a lozenge 

{ nerced round in the center, also a sort of 
ance, prob. lozenge-shaped; prob. (with un- 
orig. a and r) < OHG. Viruta, ruta, MJIG. rwfe, 
G . raufa, a quadrangle, squans rhomboid, facet, 
pane, lozenge in heraldry, = 1). ruii=z Hw. ruta 

^ = Dan. rndCf square, lozenge, 

' pane; perhaps < Indo-Eur. ’’A'ril- 
ta>f ^ktruta^ and so eoniieeted 
with L. qnaiiuor, (Ir. r/'mipc, 
Kiavpegf etc., G. vin\ Vufour: see 
four,} 1, A scale in early ar- 
mor, Bee under Hence 

— 2. Ill htr,, a lozenge pi(‘reed 
with a circular ojiening, large 


ill proportion to the whole snrfiM’cs the field 
apncaniig through it. Compare masvlr. 
mstr-red (mst'red), <1. Tn zooL, same us/cr/ a- 
ginoua, 

nistred (rus't^rd), a, [< rw.<»//r -f -riT^:\ Hav- 
ing rustres—Eustred armor, unnor compimed of 
scales lapping one over another, mid diltering freiii maa- 
cled armor in tlie curved fonii of the sciiles, which make 
an linbricatod pattern. 

Bust's CoUyrium. A mixture of liquor plumbi, 
ties; work vigorously or energetically; “hus- older-water, and tincture of opium, 
tie.’' [SlanK, western U. 8.] niBtyl (rus'ti), a. [< ME. msU, rmUj, < AH. 

ruatigf t'ustcg (ss D. rocstig =r OHG . rostug, MHO . 
roatoc^ ruaticy G. roatig = Bw. roatig), rusty, < 
ruat^y rust; see rtwH, »i. In some senses partly 
confused with rcaty^y reafivvy and rvstifiy mnatyt: 
see ruaty^y riwfy/S, reaty^y reatf^.} 1. Oovered 
or alTected with rust: as, a maty knife or 
sword. 


nutir^srowiied 

or halibut-fins, often turn rusty.— 6. Havinif 
lost the original gloss or luster; time-worn; 
shabby: as, a rtur^ black; clothes rtisty at the 
seams. 

Some there be that have pleaaure only in old ruaty am 
tlqultiee, and lome only in their own doings. 

Sir T, Mora, Utopl^ Ded. to Peter Giles, p. 12. 
The hens were now scarcely larger than pigeons, and 
had a queer, ruaty, withoreil aspect, and a gouty kind of 
movement, and a aleepy and melancholy tone throughout 
all the variations of their clucking and cackling. 

Hawthonu, Seven Gablei, vi 

Mordocai bad no handsome Rahbath mrment, but in- 
stead of the threailbare ruaty black coat of the morning he 
wore one of light drab. 

Oeorge Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxlv. 

7. Out of practice : dulled in skill or knowledge 
through disuse or inactivity. 

Hector ... in this dull and long-oontlnuod truoo 
Is ruaty grown. Shak,, T. and (^, i. 8. 868. 

One gets rusty In this part of the country, you know. 
Not you, Casaubon ; yon stick to your studies. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, iz. 

8t. Causing rust; rendering dull or inactive. 

T deume thy bralne omperlshed bee 
Through rusty eldo, that hath rotted thee. 

S^tmr, Shop. Cal., Februaiy. 

0. Rough; hoarse; harsh; grating: as, a 
voice. 

The old naiishloners . . . wondered what was going to 
happen, taking counsel of each oilier in rusty whlMpors as 
the dwr was shut. liarper'a Mag., LXXVi. 606. 

Rusty blackbird or grabkle, Scfdrmphagusferruqinsua, 
ulmndant in castcni Nortli America, found in thoPnlted 



MuMla now, boys, rua/Ue ! for you have a long and hard 
day's work before you. Uarper'a Mag., LXXl. 190. 

n. trana, 1. To oauso to rustle. 

The wind was scarcely atrong enough to ruMla the leaves 
around. T. C. Grattan. 

Where the stiff brocade of women's dresses may have 
‘ ruftfed autumnal leaves. 

li. Jamea, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 60. 

2. To shake with a murmuring, rustling sound. 

The air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustla down their perfumed showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid. 

if. Arnold, The Scbolar-Gipay. 

3. To make, do, secure, obtain, etc., in a lively, 
energetic manner. [Blang, western U. 8.] 

When the cow-boy on the round up, the surveyor, or 
hunter, who must camp out. pitches his tent in the grassy 
oonlde or narrow creek- bottom, his first care is to start 
out with his largest gunning- bag to ^^rusOa some buffalo 
chips " for a camp-fire. Smtlhsonian Eaport, 1887, U. 461. 

msta (rus'I), I,. [< rustle, v.] 1. The noiee 
made hy one who or that which rostlee: a rus- 
tling. 

In the sweeping of the wind your ear 
The passage oi the Angel's wings will hear, 

And on the lichen-crusted leads above 
The ruatla of the eternal rain of love. 

if. Arnold, Church of Brou, lit 

2 . A movement accompanied 1^ a rustling 
sound. 

The soft rualia of a maiden’s gown 
Fuming away the dandelion’s down. 

Maaia^ 1 Stood Tiptoe upon a Little HUL 


Yea, distaff-women maiu<g«! n/gfy bills 
Against thy seat. Shak, Rich. 11., iii. 2. 118. 
Bars and bolts 

Grew niify by disuse. Cowper, Task, ii. 74a 
Armies waned, for raagnet-Uke she drew 
The ruatteat iron of old flglitcrs' hearts. 

Tennymtn, Mcillti and Vivien. 

2. Consisting of rust; henc«, having the ap- 
pearance or effect of rust: hh, ruaty stains. 

By that same way the direfiill damos doc drive 
Tneir mournefull charett, llld with rusty blood. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 32. 

Not a ship’s hull, with Its rusty Iron links of cable run 
out of hawse-holes long discoloreil with the iron's rusty 
tears, but seemed to be there with a fell intention. 

JHckens, Gur Mutual Friend, L 14. 

3. Covefod, inorusted, or stained with a dirty 
substance resembling rust ; hence, filthy; spe- 
cifically, as applied to grain, affected with the 
rust-disease: as, ruaty wheat. 

^ Shew your ruity teeth 

At every word. B. Jonson, Poetaster, Ind. 

4. In hot, and sooUy of the color of rust; ru- 
biginous; ferruginoiis. — 5. Red or yellow, as 
flsb when tbe brine in which they are prepared 
evaporates. Fat fish, like herrings, mackerel, 


Rimty Grticklc iSrolrcpphni^us/errHfn’nfUS^. 

Rtates chiefly In the fall, winter, and early spring, when It 
is mostly of a roddieh-hrowii color (whence tno imineX In 
full plumage thu mule Is entirely iridescent black, with 
yellow eyes. It Is from 9 to 9$ Inches long, and 144 in ex- 
tent of wings. - Rusty dab, a tlattlsh of the genus Plaiessa, 
found ill deep watei* on the coast of tlassnchusetts and 
New York. 

rustyH (rus'li), r. t, [< ruatify a,} To make 
rusty; rust. 

Th' viigtally Piinco . . . 

Keiicht out his arm ; hut iiiHtunfly the same 
Ho strangely wltheml and so niim became, 

And Golf so ruatird ovury ioynt, tliat there 
(But as the Boily stlnl) ft could not stir. 
i^flveater, tr. of Du Burtas's Weeks, 11., The Bebisme. 

maty'-* (rus'ti), a. [A var. of rvaty*^, rraatu^y 
confusod with ruaty^,] Same ns roaaty^ tor' 
rtaated. 

You rusty piece of Majllemas bacon, away ! 

Middleton aivd JUnrley, Fair Quayrel, iv. 1. 

rusty'* (rus'ti), a. [A var. of reaty^, confused 
with rtiaty^.} Stubborn: same us rcaty^ for 
raafivr. 

In the moan time, there is much urging and spurring 
the parliament for supply and expedition, in both which 
they will prove somewhat nisty. 

Court and Tirnea of Charles T.y 1. 86. 

To ride, mu. or turn rusty, to become contimuicioua; 
rebel in a surly manner ; resist or opimso any one ill-na- 
turedly. 

He (the monkey] takes her ftho cat] round the neck, and 
tries to pull her down, and jf then she tuma ruaty, . , . 
he'll . . . give her a nip with his teeth. 

Mayhew, London Ijtibour and London Poor. 

And how the dovil am 1 to gel the crew to obey me? 
Why, even Dick Fletcher ridea ruaty on me now and then. 

I’irato, zxxiz. 

Company that 's got no more orders to give, and wantf 
to turn lip rusty tr> them that has. had better bo makliw 
room than flUing it. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xL 

They paraded the street, and watched the yard till dusk, 
when its proprietor ran rusty and turned them out. 

C. Bsade, Hard Cosh, xlv. 

nUityback (rus'ti-bak). 91. A fern, Ceterack 
officinarwm : so named in allusion to the rusty 
scales which cover its lower surface. [Eng.] 

rnsty-crowned (ms'ti-kround), a. Having a 
chestnut spot on the top of the head: specifi- 
cally said of tlio ruaty-crowned falcon, Faloa 
{Tinnuneulua) aparveriua. See aparrow^rok. 




ramra 

numre (riJ'abfir), ». [Irrog,, < rutted + .«r<7.] 
The nJiaing down of a iiofJg<s mound of earth, 
bank, or building. [Prov. Kng.] 
ruswut, n. 8ee rtm*/. 

mt^ (rut), n. [Formerly nJno ruti; with short- 
ened vowel. < ME. ruiv, routr, < ( >F. routv, way, 
path, strer^r, truce, truck, olc., < MJj. rupta, a 
way, path; see rouir^, the uiinic word, partly 
udapti'ci to the mod, F. form 1. A nar- 

row track worn or cut in the* ^fi’ound; cHpocdal- 
ly, tin' hollow track iuad<‘ by u wlioel in pawH- 
ing over tho ground. 

And an from liilti rainc watcra headlong fall, 

That bU waien eatc liiigv rufji. 

C/utpman, Iliad, Iv. 480. 

A Hleopy land when! under Mic tuunu wheel 
The Baine old ruf w(Mild deepen year l»y year. 

Tennytion, Ayliiier'a Field. 

2t. A wrinkle. 

To hehoid thee not iMiiiiied inelinea somewhat neorc 
A iiiiroele. ; theue in thy fueo here were ileep ruUn. 

Wtfbgter, IMichOHH of Malll, il. 1. 
TheHe ninny rtUn and fiirrowa In thy cheeks 
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belonging to rae: see rutarrom.] An orfer 


of nol^etoloiis plants of the cohort (rcraniales 
ana series J)ificifior«. it is chamcterlsed by flowers 
with four or flve s^mIs and as many broadly imbricated 
petals, by an oraiy of four or five cjirpels, either wholly 
connate or united only by their basilaj* or ventral styles 
or their stigmas, or rarely entindy free, the ovules com- 
inonly two in each cell, and usually hy on an niilar or l)owJ- 
shaped dlok wltliiu the cIroJe of gUimens. The seeda are 
oblong or reiilfomi. moat often aessile and oolitaiy In the 
cell, often with a ahiofng cruet, with or without flesny albu- 
men. The order includes about 7ao species, of lo] gen- 
era and 7 tribes, scattered through the worm and tcmjpor- 
ate parts of the globe, m<ait abuiidatit in Houth Africa and 
Australia, least frequetti In tropical Africa. They are 
shntbB or trees, rarely herbs, dotted with glands and of- 
ten exhaling a heavy odor. 'J'tiey lieai* leaves without stip- 
ules, which are usually opposite, faunetimes simple, but 
more often compound, and of one, three, or five leaflets, 
or variouBly pinnate. The flowers are most often in axil- 
lary cymoB : the fruit Is very various. There are two well- 
marked series, of which the larger and typical, having tho 
ovary deeply lobed and the fruit capsular, coiitalno^the 
tribes CtiiparieM, Jhiteie, Dumneee, mi 


I'rovos lliy ohl face to Im but champion-ground, 

'rill'd with tile plough of ugu. 

UaiMph, Ilcy for Honesty, iv. 3. 

3. Any bcaf<!ri patli or mode of procedure; an 
oHiublLHhed hiiliit or eourHe. 

War'/ the worst that follows 
Things that seetn Jerk'd out of the common ruf 
Of Nature is the hot religious fool, 

Who, Hoctiig war In heaven, for heaven's credit 
Makes It on earth. Tennymn, Harold, i. 1. 

The ruU of hiiiuaii life arc full of healing for sick souls. 

We cannot he always taking the initiative and begliitiiiig n 

life anew. ,/. F. Clarke, Sclf-thdture, Leot. xvli., p. M76. Yooft * 


va a •Jvm w Hfi/aiVT wcavi , Jhronie», and JTan- 

ihoxytem; and the smaller, having the ovary little if at all 
lulled, and the fruit coriaceous, dnipaceous, or a berry, 
contains the tribes ToddalUie and Aurantiem. The last 
includes, in tlie genus Citru», the orange and the lemon, 
which depart from the type in their numerous carpel^ 
ovules, and stamens. For some of the Inuiortant genera, 
see Ruia (the type), Ptdea, Xantlutxylum, Cttnu, Murray a, 
Peganunit und uikarnnua. 

rutaceons (r^^-ta^nhiuH), a. [< Ij. ruUieeuH, < 
Tula, ruo : sec of, belonging to, or char- 

actoriziiig the plant -order ifu/dcm'/ roBombliiig 
rue. 

rute^ V. and n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of rouiX, 

and V. A Middle English form of 


The disciples of a great masUT take the husk for the /pat), n. [Cf. W. rhwtws. broken parts, 

gmln : they harden Into the me. of ^ .Ircgn, rhwtioH, rhyUm,, parUolos pabbed off.] 

, li j * y In miiifw/7, vei^ small tbrcadH of ore. 

ruti (rut), V. U-, prot. and pp. r«f «d, ppr. rtt - ^ (rO'bVo), u.pt. [Nb. (Adrien de Jus- 
Utuh K M.] To mark with <ir as with ^ k 

ruts; truce furrows in; also, to wrinkle: as, to 
rut the earth with a spade, or with cart-wheels. 

The two in high glmi started hchiiid old Dobbin, and 
Jogged along the deep-ru/f«!d plashy roads. 

T. JJuyluM, Turn Brown at Rugby, 1. 8. 

His face . . . deeply ratted hero and there with ex- 
pressive valleys and riverine lines of wrinkle. 

K. Jeiikiiut, Week of l*aBSluu, xlii. 


3. Sorrow for the miaenr of another; eompne- 
sion; pity; mercy; tenaemess. 

For-thi I rede the rlohe haue r$uth$ on the pore. 

Pidrt Plowman {AX L 148. 
Tho can she weepci, to itiire im geotlo mfA ' 

Both for her noble blood and for her tender youth. 

JSIptntor, F. I L 50. 
Voncheafe of neCA 
To tell us who inhabits this fair town. 

Marlowe and Math, Dido, (iueeii of Carthago^ it 1. 41. 

4. Kepentance; regret. 

Of worldly pleaiure it Is a treasure^ to say truth. 

To wed a gentle wyfe ; of his bargayne he iieedea no rulA. 

Babtee Book (E. £. T. B.), p. 80. 

5. A pitiful sight; a pity. 

I trowe that to a norioe in this case 

It had been hard this rewthe tor to see ; 

Wei myhte a moder than han o^ed alias 1 

Chaueer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 600. 
For the prinoipll of this text hath he continued in day- 
ly exjperiens sithe bifore the Parlement of Bury : but the 
conclusion of this text came neuer set to experletis, snd 
that is gret rewthe. PatUm LeMere, 1. 680. 

[Ruth in all its various senBeo io obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Bntheniail (r^the'ni-an), a. and n. [< Buthe- 
nia, a name of Russia, ’*+ -an.] I, a. or per- 
taining to the Buthenlans Buthenian Oatbo- 

lloa. 8ame os VnUed ifutAanian*.— Bntlioniaa Stur- 
geon, Aeipenwr ryOhenm. Ree Metdei. 

n. n. 1. Amomber of that part of the Little 
Russian race dwelling in tho eastern part of 
the Austrian empire. Also called Uummiak. 
See lAttk Itusaian, under Ruman. — 2. The 
language spoken by the Ruthenians : same as 
lAttle Ruftman. Bee /?aj?rian —Ukiltad Rathenlana, 
those Ruthenians in Russian Poland and Auatrla-Hnngary, 
belonging to communities formerly of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, who acknowledge the supremacy of the Tope, but 
still continue to use the Old Slavonic lilnrgy. They nave 
a married secular clergy, and a religious order which fol- 
lows the rule of St. Basil. Also called Ruthenian CathoUee. 


sicu, 1825), i Ruia + -ca?.] A tribe of plants of 

tho order Rutacom, charactorizod by free and rnthenlc (rB-thon'ik), a. [< rutUeu4um + -»c.] 

Ji * 1 il *-.1- .1 A.r Xl i 


spreading petals and stamens, a free and thick- 
ened disk, three or more <ivule8 in a cell, 
tieshy albumen, an<l a ciirvt‘d embiyo. it in- 
cludes fl genera, of which Rata, is the type. The species 
arc horha, often with a shrubby base, with perfect, mostly 


Pertaining to or derived from ruthenium, 
ruthenions (rb-tho'ni-us), a. [< ruthenium 4* 
-ouA. J Pertaining to or deri ved from ruthenium : 
noting compounds having a lower valence than 
ruthenio compounds. 


rut*-* (rut), w. [Fonn<Tly also rutt; < ME. torod through most iioi-them tempemte regions. 

ruit, < UK. rulf, rut, a roaring, the noise of Rutolu (rd'te-lR), w. |N1 j. (Latrojlle, 1817), an 


regular flowers, their parts commonly in fours, and often » rvi / 

with pinnately divided leaves. They are widely scat- rUttOBlUXIl (r^-^e ni-um), n. |]NL., < Ruthe- 


dtMjr, etc., at tho timo of soxual excilemont, rut, 
F. rut, nit, =: So. ruido = Pg. ruijido = It. run- 
. ffito, a roaring, bellowing, < L. ruijUua, a roar- 
ing as of lions, a rumbling, < runtrn (> It. rug- 
(fire = Pr. Bp. l*g. rutfir = OK. ruir, K. rutfir), 
roar, < •/ ru, mako ii noists Bkt, ^ ru, bum, 
bray: soo rumor. In f ho lit. sensf* (‘a roaring’) 
llio word appears to liave iiioi'god in rout^, 
rot<4.^ It. A roaring noiso ; uproar. 

'riioiics that louoden ryot ntiil ruit. 

Holy Rood (e<l. Morris), p. 132. 
And there arose siieli rut, th’ unruly rout among, 

That soon Uie noise thereof through all the ocean rong. 


error for Rutila, feni. of L. rutiluu, red: see 
rutile.^ A genus of lamelUcorii beetles, giving 
name to tho RuleMtm or RutHidw, having the 
claws entire and tho scuiollum longer than 
broad. They are beetles of a iiioderal'e sixo and short 
and stout form, nud are ornanionteil with striking and 
variable colors. They arc confined to South Ainerica 
and the West Indies, nut one f’lihan miicc.Ios, U, Yormoeu, 
has been seen in the Uiiltoil Htalus. They arc found on 
flowers. 

Butelidm (rd-tePi-de), w. pi. [NL, (MacLeay, 
1819), < RuUm + -fd/P.] A family of lamelliconi 
beetles, usually ranking as a tribe or subfamily 
of Semahmdm: a little-used term. 


2. Tlie noise made by do(*r at the time of sox- 
ual oxcitonieut ; bofiVe, tlie periodicfal sexual 
excitement or bent of animals; the period of 
heat-. 

rut*-* (rut), V.; pret. and pp. rutted, ppr. rutting. 
[< Mliy Tutien, rutjfcu; < ruf'^, a.] X intrans. 
.To be 111 heat; desire copulation! 

n. tranu. To copulate with. [Karo.] 

What piety forbids the lusty rain, 

Or more salacious goat, hi rut llieir dam? 

Ihryiien, tr. of Ovid's Metarnorph., x. 

(nit), r. i. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
rowfL 

Rnta (rtt'tjl), w. [Nl-j. (Toumefort, 1700), < L. 
ruia, < Qr.Jtvrij, rue: see A genus of 

polypetalous plants, tyjio of the order Rutacete 
ami tribe Rutese, it is characteilxed by a sossilo four- 
or five celled ovary, and eight or ten stamens alternately 
shorter, their fllainents dilated at the base, and by four or 
five arched and tiioihiHl petals gmwing from a thick urti- 
shapiul receptacle. There ore about 50 species, widely 
scattered through the ^redltcrraiiean region and western 
and central Asia. They are herlis with perennlid or some- 
what shnihby base, dotted with glaiius niul emitting a 
heavy odor, 'J'hey hear alternate loaves, eitlier simple, 
dlvbfed, trlftdlate, or decomiiound, and many-flowered 
tennlnul corynihs or panicles of yellow or greenish flow- 
ers. The general name of tho species Is rue (which see). 
See out under Octandria. 

rutabaga (Wi-ta-ba'gjl), n. [=r F. rutabaga ; of 
Bw. or Lapp, (irigin (t).] The Bwedish turnip, 
a probable derivative, with the rape and com- 
mon turnip, of Brassica campetifriH. ilie leaves arc 
smooth and covered with a bloom, and 1 he roots are longer 
than broad. The rutabaga is mure nutritious than the 
common turnip. There are nameroiis varieties. 

ButaceSB (r^-ta's^-o), H. pi. [NL. (A. P. do 
• Candolle, 1824), fom. pi. of L. rutaceus, of. or 


Drayton, rolyolbiun, ii. 445. ButelillflB (rd-to-li'no), n. pi. [NL., < RuteUl 


nia, a name of Russia, whence it was original- 
ly obtained.] Chomical symbol, Ru; atomic 
weight, 101.7. A metal of the platinum group. 
The name was given by Oaann, in 1828, to one of three sup* 
IKised new metals found in platinum ores from the Ural 
moiititains. Most of what is known of it Is due to Claus, 
wins in 1B45, proved the existciioe of one of Osann's 
new metals, and retained bis name {ruthenium) for it, 
because there was really a new metal In the siibBtance 
calliHl by Osanii ''ruthenium oxide," although, in point 
of tHvl, this was mode up chiefly of various other sub- 
stances — silica, alrconia, etc. Ruthenium is found In na- 
tive platinum as well as in osmiridium, and in lanrlte, 
which is a sestiiii-sululiuret of i uthetifuin, and occurs In 
Borneo and Oregon. It is a bard, brittle metal, fusing with 
more difliculty than any metnl of the platinumgroup, with 
the exception of osmium. It is very little acted on by 
aqua regia, but combines with ohlorln at a red heat Its 
speolflc gravity, at 82*, is 12.281. 


+ -insp.] A subfamily of Searalmidte, typified rutherfordite (rfi'th^r-ford-it), n, [< Ruther- 
" * ’ ’ " ford (nee def.) + A rare and imper- 

fectly known mineral found in tho gold-mines 
of Rutherford county. North Carmina: it is 
I . .... supposed to contain titanic acid, cerium, etc. 

rntW mh;m ), « r< UK 

Iful species is Areoda (Cotalpa) laniyera, Jtd, reowthful; \ ruth + '-ful.Ji 1. Fullof sor- 

‘ ■ row; soiTowful; woful; rueful. 

What sad and ruthful faces ! 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, lit 2. 

2. Causing ruth or pity; piteous. 


by the genus Rutela ; the goldsmitli-beeth's 
or tree-hootles. They are splendid metallio beetles, 
mostly of tho warmer pai'ts of AnuTica, Tho body is 
shorter, rounder, and more polished than is usually the 
case with scarabs, and the tar 
inscids to cling clot 
ami most beautiful . 

tliH gohisniith-beetle, ^ inch long, of a yellow erdor' gllt^ 
tcring like gold on the hemil ami thorax. Tliey appear 
ill New England about the middle of May. Pliuiotteglo- 
riom Is pale-green, with tho margins of the b«)dy and broad 
stripes on the elytra of pure polished gold-color. Also 
RuUlidse as a family and Rutehni aa a tribe. See out un- 
der Cotalpa, 

mth (rfith), n. [< ME. ruthe, rcufhc, rewth, 
retvthe, routh, reouthe, reowthc, < Iwd. hryggth, 
hrggth, mth, sorrow, < hryggr, grieved’, sor- 
rowful: sec V. The equiv. noun in AB. 
was hredw: see ruel, «.] 1. Borrow; misery; 
grief. 

or the queues prefer the pujde hadde revthe, 

For scho (el to-fore the best flat to the grounde ; 

Tiler was weplng A. wo wonderll riue. 

WmiamyfPalerne (E. £. T. 8.). 1. 4413. 

Reign thou above the storms of sorrow and ruth 

ratMtally (rffth'fW-l), adi>. [< ME. reowf^fiO- 
r«nn,wn ft>nn.^^Thowi. Wight -H Wofully; sadly j^te- 

2. That which brings ruth; cruel or barbarous ously; mournfully. 

conduct. flower of horse and foot . . . rufVhRvperiahed. 

No ruthe were It to rug the and ryuo the In ropes. Knmee, Hlit Turks. 

mv TV. 1 X 1 . XA 1 p- 280. rnthless (rfJth'les), a. [<WR.reufheU8, rewthe- 

The Danes with nitA onr r^me did pueminne, routheUs; < mth + -teas.] 1. Having no 

ruth or pity; cruel; pitiless; barbarous; in- 
sensible to the miseries of others. 


In Ansi eke if the vyne yerde be lenc^ 

And she, thl vyneL a ruthful thing to se. 

Palladt^ Hnsbondrie (E. B. T. S.X p. 171. 
O that my death would stay these ruthfvl deeds ! 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., il. 6. 96. 
8ay a chance broke woof and warp. 

Browning, Bordello. 

3. Pull of mth or pity; merciful; compassion- 
ate. 

Biholt, thon man with routhftd heite, 

The Sharpe sconrge with knottes smerte. 

Pdlwoal Poeme, etc. (ed. FumlvallX p. SM. 
He [God] rulhful is to man. TurheniUe, Eulogues, liL 


Ikeir wrath Inwrapte vs oU in wreiohodnesse. 

Mir. for Mage., 1. 446. 
I come not hare to he your foe ! 

1 seek these anchorltea, not In ruth, 

To curse and to deny your truth. 

M. Arnold, Stanias from the Oimnde Chartreuse. 


She loketh bakward to the londe, 

And aeyde, "fSrwel, bousbond raudhdem,” . 

Chtnwer, Man of haw'i Tale, t 765. 



8t^ fvCUMt t«iri. 

AM., a Ben. VL, 14.16(1. 

0. Unmodified (»rimx«8trftined by pity: marked 
by nnfalterinff rigor ; relentlese ; meroiless : as, 
rutMess seventy. 

with nttUMi ioy the hsppr hoand 

Md hlU ind dale that Beyniud’a track waa foand. 

Cou!p$r, NeedleM Alarm. 

A high morality and a tme patriotism . . . moat ftrat 
be rdnuunoed before a nahim oareer of selfish conquest 
can begin. K EvtrtU, Orations and Speeches, L 621, 
•Byn. tJnpItyIng, hard-hearted. 

nttiUesaly (rbth'les-U), adv, [< ruthless + 

In a ruthless manner; without pity; orueily; 
barbarously. 

That the Moslems did ruthUsdy destroy Jalna temples 
at Ajmir, Delhi, Canooge, and elsewhere may be quite 
true, but then it was because their columns served so 
adimirably for the construction of their mosques. 

J, Fsrgwmm, Hist Indian Arch., p. 400. 

rathlesanesa (rfith'les-nos), n. The state or 
character of ^ing ruthless; want of compas* 
sion; mercUessnesB ; insensibility to the dis- 
tresses of others. 

rtitic (rfi'tik), «. [< L. rnto, rue, + -ic.J Per- 
taining to or derived from rue.— Butio acid, a 
crystalline coloring matter found in the leaves of uio 
common rue. Also called ruHn. 

ratidlla (rb-tl-sira), n. [NL., < L. rulUus, red, 
+ dim. term. -cilXa, taken to mean HniJ^ (of. 
Motacilla)^ 1. An old book-name of some 
small bird tiaving a rod tail, or having reil on 
the tail ; a redstart, it in the specific name of (a) 
the redstart of Europe, Phettiic^ira rUihefUaj and of (6) the 
redstart of America, Setophaga rtitieiUa. nee cuts under 
redstart. 

2. r<wp.] The genus of Old World redstarts, of 
which there are about 20 speoies. The common 
redstart is R phanioura. The black redstart Is H, Uthpt. 
Alsrj called Phmnieura. 

Ruticillinss (ro ' ti-si-irno), ii. pi, [NTj., < JRuti- 
cilia + -tn/B.] A subfamiV of Old World syl- 
viine birds, named from the genus Mutlcilla, 

rntil. n, Bee rutile. 

Butiia (rfi'ti-lii), n. The amended form of Ku- 
tela. 

rntilant (rO'ti-lant), a. [< F. rutilant s Bp. 
Pg. It. rutilani€f < L. rut%lan{t‘)s^ ppr. of rutU 
Idre, bo or color reddish : see rumatc.'] Shin- 
ing; glittering. [Bare.] 

Parchmenta coloured with this mtifant mixture. 

. JSvelyn, II. iv. 1. (Riehardmm.) 

Somehow the A bate's guardian eye — 

Bcintlllant, mUlant^ fnitenial fire - 
Koviog round every way, had seised the prise. 

Browtiing, Ring and Book, I. 110. 

rntilatet (rO'ti-lat), v, i. [< L. rutilatus, pp. of 
rutilarc (> It. rutilarc = Bp. Pg. rutilar = OF. 
rutileTj shino, glitter), bo or color reddish, glow 
red, < rutiluSf rod, yellowish-red : see rerfi.] To 
shino ; emit rays of light. Coles, 1717. 

rutile (rd'til). n. [Also rutil; < F. rutile^ shin- 
ing; < h, rutiliis, red, yellowish-red: see rnti- 
lantJ] One of the Diree forms in which tita- 
nium dioxid occurs in nature. (Bee also octahe- 
drite and hrookite, ) it crystallises in tetragonal crys- 
tals, generally in square prisma, often In geniculated twins. 
It has a brilliant metallic-adamantine luster, and I'oddlsh- 
brown to black color. The crystals are often black by re- 
flected and deep-red by transmitted 1 ight. lliey are some- 
times cut for Jewels. Nlgrln is a black ferriferous variety, 
and sagenlto a variety ooiiaisting of aclcular crystals often 
penetrating transparent quarts. The latter Is also called 
Venwfi hair stone and love'e-arrowe. 

rutllite (rfi'ti-Ut), n. [< rutile + Native 

oxid of titanium. 

rutin (pfi'tin), n. [< L. nito, rue, + Rutio 
acid. 

rutter^t (rut'6r), n. [sBE D. ruiter s G. rcwfer, 
a trooper, horseman (partly confused with G. 
reitery a rider, and mtar, knight: see reitcr, 
ritter, rider), < OF. routier, routtier, a highway- 
man, roadsman, an experienced soldier, a vet- 
eran, < ML. ruptariusy rutariuSy one of a band 
of irro^lar soldiers or mercenaries of the 
eleventn century, a trooper, < ruptay a troop, 
band, company: see roufB.] l, a trooper; a 
dragoon; specifically, a mercenary horse-soldier 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Neither shal they be oocompanied v^th a gorde of nif- 
felynge ruttora. Bp. Bale, Imago, Ii. 

Like Almoin ncffers with their horsemen’s staves. 

Marlowe, Faustus, 1. 1. 

TTne It Is, o squadron of ruttere, meaning plstoUers, 
ougbt to beat a squadron of launtiers. 

WiUiafnt, Brief Discourse of War. 

2. A dashing gallant; a man of fashion. 

Borne anthon have compared it to a nOter'a ood-plece, 
but 1 like not the allusion so well by reason the tytngs 
have no oorreepondence ; his month Is allwaies mumbling: 
as if hee were at his mattens ; and his beard Is brittle 
here and there like a sow* 

Lodgsi Wit’s Mlserie (169^ (BdlHweU.) 
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(rut'te). w. [Also nifttar, routHer; < 
OF. routier, a ohart, or directory of roads or 
courses, a road-chart, itinerary, a marine chart, 
< route, a way, road: see routei.^ A direction 
for the road or course, especially for a course 
by sea. 

1, Mr. Awdrian Gilbert, and John Davis, went by ap- 
fKiIntmentto Mri Beoretary to Mr. Beale his howse, where 
onely we four were secret, and wu made Mr. Becretarlc 
prlvfe of the N. W. passage, and all charts and rttUere 
were agreed uppon In geiierall. 

Dr. JMe, marf, p. IH. {UnUiteeU.) 

rutter^ (rut'6r), n. [< rutiy r., + -/*^»-l.] One 
that ruts. 

rutterkint (rut'fer-kin), n. [< rntter^ + -kin."] 
A diminutive of rutter^. 

Such a rout of r^pilar r%Uierkin$, some bellowing in the 

a nire, tome muttering, and another sort jotting up and 
own! 

Cot^UtaHon eif S, AMtan (1540X slg. 0. vi. (Latham.) 
ruttiert (rut'l-6r), n. Same as rutUr^. 
rut-time (rut^Im), n. The season of rut. Cot- 
grave. 

rutting-time (rut'ing-tim), n. Bamo as rut- 
time. Halliwelh 

ruttiah (rut'ish), a. [< rwfS -i- -ikAI.] Lust- 
ful; libidinous. 

I'ount Rousillon, a foolish Idle boy, but for all tliat very 
ruttwA. Shak., All's Well, iv. :t. 24lt. 

ruttiBhneBB (rut^ish-nes), u. The state or (pial- 
ity of being ruttish. 

ruitle (rut'l), V. i.; pret. and pp. rutilnl, ppr. 
ruttliug. [< ME. rotclen. rutcleu, vnr. of rateleu, 
rattle: neo rattle^. Cf. O. ruttelu, shako, rattle.] 
To rattle; make a rattling sound, especially in 
breathing; gurgle. [Obsolete or pri>v. Eng.] 

Then was rttUynge in Borne, and rubhyiige of hcinics. 

MS. CoU. Oalig. A. it. f. Ui. (Uallimll.) 

When she was taken in her coffin to Dr. Betty, the pro- 
fessor of anatomy, **she was observed to breathe, and ob- 
scurely to ruttle?' 

J. AMUan, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anno, 11. 21(t. 
ruttle (rutM), w. [< ruttlCy r.; a vnr. of raHlv^, 
w.] Rattle. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

The lost agonies, the fixed eyes, and the dismal rvtfle. 

Burnet, Hormons, p. ]7rt. (iMthatn.) 

rutton-root (rut'pn-rbt), «. rprob. < Hind. 
raluuy a jewel, gem.] An Iiniian dye-plant, 
Onosma Kmodi, or its root, which affords a 
stain for wood. It is the maharatiga of tin? 
natives. 

rutty^ (nit'i), a. [<rwf^+-yi.] Full of ruts; 
cut ny wheels. 

The road was rutty. C. Rowentfl. 

rutty*-^ (rut'i), a, [< rut^ + -yL] liuttisli ; lust- 
ful. 

rutty® (rut'i), a. An obsolet*' or dialectal va- 
riant of rooty. Sjmiser. 
rutula (rut/u-lft), n. Same as roiuln, 1 (a). 
rut^. a. A late Middle English form or rooty. 
ru^d (rS'vid), a, [< It. rnrido, rough, rugge<J, 
rude, < L. ruidus ( rare), rough. J Hough. [Rare.] 

On nasstng my hand over the liody . . . there was a 
ruvid feel, as If tne two surfaces met with resistuneiv or 
as if a third body, slightly rough, like the finest sand or 
powder, lay between them. 

A. B. QranvUle Siwih of Oenuany, p, 172. 
((AT. and Q., tfth ser., X. m.) 

Bu3r8C]lian (rfs'ki-an), a. [< Htfysch (see »!ef.) 
4- -ta«.] Pertaining to the Dutch anatomist 
Ruysch (1638-1731).-. Buysohlan tunic (tunica 
RuyschlanaX Some as choriooaiMlaria. 

Buyuch’s glomerule. A M a l { dghiau corpuscle. 
Bi^hich'8 map-projaction. B<'o jurojccUon. 
ruZBOnL n. Same as rhom. 

B. V. An abbreviation of Revised Version (of 
the Bible). 

B. W. An abbreviation of («) Right Worship- 
ful; (If) Right Worthy. 

g rt, n. A late Middle English form of rye^ . 

y. An abbreviation of railway. 
ryacolite, n. Bee rhyaeoUU'. 
ryalt, a- An obsolete form of royal. 
ri^ rials (n'al), 
n, [A var. of roip 
a I."] 1. A gold com 
formerly current 
in England, first 
coineii by Edward 
IV., and worth 
at the time 10 
shillings (about 
12.40). It was also 
called the roee-nohle, 
from Its bearing a 
general resemblance 


rye*fraB8 



Keventti. 

Ry«l or Ro]M]-mil>l« nf l\dw«Td IV.— Brit- 
ts Miiaeiiiii. ( Sijte uf originni. ) 


ryallichet, adv. 


Ing a rose rmreaent- 
ea upon it. Theross- 
ryal was an English 
gold coin first coined 
by .lames I., and 
worth at the time 
alHiiit «7.20 or 17.00. 
On the obverse was 
the king enthroned; 
on t he reverse, a large 
double rose with the 
shield of nnns in the 
center. The spur- 
rual was an Kiig- 
lish gold coin also 
first c^tined by James 
I., and worth at that 
time alnmt 18.60 or 
♦ 4 . 00 . 

2 . Hame as paviU 
iofty n. 

Obsolete forms of 


to the older Kiigllsh 
nobles (m noble. 

•£), and from lU hav- 



ryallyt, 

royally. 

rybt, M. A Middle English form of rib*^. 
rybaudti a. A Middle English form of ribald, 
rychet, a> A Middle English form of rio/D. 
ryddelt, n. A Middle English form of riddle*^. . 
ryddert, n. A Mitldle English form of ruider^. 
rydet. r. A Middle English form of ride, 
rydellef, n. A Middle English form of tidel 
for riddle*^. 

rydert, n. An obsolete spelling of rider. 
rye^ (n), u. [Early mod. E. also tie ; < ME. rw, 
ry, reycy rugc, < AB. ryge = GB. rogga sk 1). 
rogge z= OHG. roeeo, rocko, MHG. rog{fe, rooke, 
uyrockc, rocken, usually (< D.) roggen ss Icel. 
rugr (orig. runr) i=z Sw. rdg =s Dun. rug, rye, 
ss OBulg. ruztil, Bulg. ru;:b = Berv. rch ass Bo- 
hein. Hoi. rcdi ss Polabian rdj: = Russ, roahi s= 
oPriiss. rugis sss Lith. rugis = Lett, rudzi, rye. 
The Finn, ruis is from OPruss. or Inth.; W. rhyg, 
rye, is appur. from E.] 1. The cereal plant Akv 

ra/e eercale, or it-s seeds. Its nativity appears have 
been in the region between the itlnck Hea and the Caspian, 
its culture has been chiefly 
In the imrib. and, thungfi 
ancient, Is not of the hlgh- 
CMt antiquity. It beam 
more cold than nny other 
grain . thrives on light aiut 
otherwise barren sdils, and 
can be grown conllnnouH- 
ly on llie same spot. It 
is must extensively pro- 
duced ill centiaf and 
iioithern Europe, where 
ii forms the nliiiost oxulii- 
sive breadstiiir of large 
populatloiiH, fiirnfsliiiig 
the biHck bread of ilor* 
many anti Russia, and tin*. 
r>’e-c;rijc(mwliichin Swuileii 
are linked twice in a year 
iiml preserveti by drying. 

Kye Is less iiutritlnus than 
wiK’iit, though in tJmt re- 
MuMd. standing next to It. 

The block breud Iihmii Kiiir 
taste, owing to the speedy 
aootuiiH fermentation of 
tlie sugar contained In It. 

A sweet bread is also made 
from rye. The roasted 
grains have long been used 
us a substitute for cotfee. 

Kye enters in Russia into 
the national drink, kvass, 
in Holland into gin, and in 
the United Htates It is the 
source of uiiieh whisky. 

When affected with ergot (sec erwofi, 2, and spurred rye 
below) rye becomes ladsoiious. The young plant affordra 
useful green fodder ; the straw is vuluetl for thatching, 
for filling mattresses, for the packing of horse-collars, etc. 
Kye Is often planted with gmss-siMMi in the United States 
HS a protection during tlie flmt season, and Himilurly with 
]>lne-seedB in the Ahdno region. It has iM>rlng and fall 
varieties, one of the latter being known us Wallarhian; in 
general it has less varieties than oilier much niltivatcd 
plants. The rie of Extaliis ix. 32 and Isaiah xxvtti. 26 is 
probably spelt. 

2. Ill /<rr., a bearing reprcHCiiting a stiilk of 
grain with the (;ar bemling down ward, tliiiH dis- 
tinguiKhed from wheat, in which the ear is erect. 
— 3. Whisky made from rye. [( ■olloq., U. B.] 
—Spurred rye, rye affected with ergot, causing the 
ovary assume a spurred form. In pharmacy it la called 
aeeaie isrrnutwa. Hee ergots, 2, and St, John's bread,— 
WUd rye, a gross of the genus RlymuM, 
rjre*-* (rl), w. [Origin obHcurc.] A disease in 
hawks which t*anH 08 the head to swell. HaUi- 
weR. 

Tye^ (ri), M. [Gipsy.] A gentleman; a supe- 
rior person : as. a Kommany rye. 
rye-grasB (n'grlis), n. [An alti^red form of ray- 
grass, simwlating ryei.] 1. The ray-grass, Xo- 
lium permine. 

On Desmonds mouldering turrets slowly shake 
The trembling tie-grass and the hare-hell blue. 

MicHe, 8lr Martin, i. 

2. Lyme-grass. Hee Klymus Italian rya-frast, 

the variety Jlaftaum of the rye-grasa, a meadow-grasa | 



. Ryu 


Set a It certait), a. The 
Ihe «i 


spticv. ct, a ftpikulet ; It, the rtnply 
KliiiiieH; < , the liowerine tfluine; J. 
tli<; iMlut; t, one of the lodiclok, 
lii|{hiy ni<ianifie<l. 


rye-grM0 

esteemed as highly Id England as timothy-grass Is In the 
United HUtes. 

Bye Honse plot. Hee plot^ . 
rye-moth (n'mdtli), n» a European inHOct 
whoHC larva feedn on HiutnH of rye. It ih referred 
to by Ctirtie as PiiraHn hccmUh, but is probably 
Orobena /rumen tatis, 

rye-straw (ri^strA), w. A wiHp of tlio Htraw of 
rye; hence, %uratively, ti weak, iiiHignificant 
porson. 

'Jliou wolildHt iriHtriict tliy innsler at this play ; 
Thlnk'at thou thin jrfrtii/Muiu ore-rule inyarmo? 
UfywoiHl, Four l•relltl 80 H of London (Worka, 11. iWM). 

rye-wolf ( n ' w ulf ) , w . f 'IV. U . rof/f/m-wol/] A 
malignant HpintHii)»poHed by tlio Uorman peas- 
antry to infoHt rye-(ifhlH. V>//r/*, Folk-lore of 
Hants. 

rye-worm (ri'wf'rm), //. A European insect, 
the larvii of the dipl-cTan Osviim jmmilioHiHf 
which feeds on th<' MieinK of rye. 
rsrftet, n. a Middle English foriri of rifO, 
rygba&et, A Middle English form of ridffe- 
none, 

# Bygchopsalia (rig-kop-sa'li-|l), n. The corrupt 
original fomi of IthffnvhomaHa, Hee IthynchopK, 
rygntf, O., and r. A Middle English form of 
rit/hL 

ryghtwyst, a- A Middle English form of nV//*/- 
tums. 

ryke^ (nk), r. /. [A var. of rearbK] To reach. 
(Scot/idi.J 

Lot inor;/Arrr up to dight that t«nr, 

And go wl' inu and be luy dear. 

liurru, Jolly Hoggars. 

ryke'^'t, «• A Middle English variant of 
rymet, «• An obsolete form of rhne^. 
rymourf, n. An obsolete form of rimer^, 

BynchfiBa, Bynchea, Bynchoea, n. Hoe lihyn- 
mma. 

ryncho-. For wonls so beginning, see rhynehi}-. 
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Bynoops, n. See Elwnekopa. 
rynd (rmd). n. [Of. E. tind^pindlcj a mill-rynd ; 
perhaps ult. < AS. hrindan (as loel. hrinda), 
push, thrust, or hrinun, touch, strike: see 
In a burstone mill, the iron which 
supports the upper stone, and upon which it is 
nicely balanced or trammed . At the middle of the 


rind. 


ryndet, w. A Middle Englisli fonn of rindl. 
xyngt. A Middle English form of riwfiri, riny2, 
wngota (ring-go'tft), a. [NE.] An erroneous 
form of Ehynchota. ‘ Compare Ithyngota, 
rynnet, t>. A Middle English form of rawE 
rynt, V, Bee aroint. 
ryot(ri" “ 
prop, r 

peasant^ . 

peasant; a tenant of the soil ; a cultivator; es- 
pecially, one holding land as a cultivator or 
tiusbanoman. 

He WM not one of our men, hut a common ryot, clad 
simply in a dhoti or waist-cloth, and a rather dirty turban. 

F. M. Craw/ard, Mr. Isaacs x. 

In Bengal there are no great land-owners, but numerous 
ryoti, or euliivaturs who have fixity of tenure and rent. 

nrilinh QuaH^rly Itw., LXXXlIi. 271. 

It Is suggested that Oovernmunt might by degrees un- 
dertake the advarioeM re<|ulred by the ryots, which they 
now raise under the disastrous village usurer’s loan eys- 
" - - : them, only lands them 


tom, which, far from really helping 
deeper and deeper in the mire of dent eacti year. 

A. 0. F. Fliot Jainest Indian Industries, i. 

ryotwax, ryotwaxi ( n 'ot-war, -wli-ri ) , m . [Also 


ryotwary, rayatwari; < llintl. raiyatwdri^ < rau 
ya f , a ryot : sec ryot. 1 The sti pmated arrange- 
ment in regard to land-revenue or -rent made 
Htiiiually in parts of India, especially in the 
Madras jiresiaency, hy the government officials 


with the ryots-or Siotual eulUYators of the soilt 
and not with the village eommonities, or any 
landlord or middleman. 

Its [the United States land WfdtmsCn} nairett sonrlvlng 
relative in Eurc^ is the metayam of Kmce; bntltismore 
like the semeendaree and rymoar of Brlnibliad India 
than any land system now in existence. 

N. A. Jke., OXin. 64. 

rype^f, a. and V. A Middle English form of Hpei. 

(rip), n. [< Dan. rype, a ptarmigan.j A 
ptarmigan. See dalripa. 

The rupe must be regarded as the most important of 
Norwegian game birda on account of its numbers no less 
than ox its flavour. Mneyc. BrU., XVTL 581. 

rsrpeck (ri'pek), n. [Also ripeckf rcpecky rypeg; 
origbi obscure.] A pole used to moor a punt 
whue fisbing, or in some similar way. [Local, 
Eng.] 

He ordered the fishermen to take up the rypotAs, and he 
floated away down stream. H. Kingmey, Bavensboa Ixlv. 

It is the name tor a long pole shod with an iron point. 
Thames fishermen drive two of these into the bed of the 
river and attach their punts to them. ... A single pole 
is sometimes called a rypeek. but the ouitom among fish- 
ermen In tills part of the world fUaUiford-on-Thamesl it to 
speak of a rypocks." If. and Q., 7th aer., II. 168. 

Bypo-. For words so beginning, see Bhypo-. 
Bypticus, n. Bee EhypUcua. 
ryB^et, n. A Middle English form of rushK 
ryset. A Middle English form of n’yei, riae^. 
ryskt, A Middle English form of ruah^* 
ri^f, n. An obsolete form of rithe^. 
r^hint, V* *. An obsolete spelling of rhythm 
and of nw/?i. 

rytlunert, An obsolete spelling of rtmrrL 
ryvef. A Middle English form of rive^, rive*^, 
r#/cl. 

rSTVert, W. A Middle English form of rive7-^. 
river^. 

ByzSBna, n. Bee Ehyzama. 




1. The nineteenth letter 
and fifteenth consonant of 
tho Knglish alphabet, hav- 
ing a corresponding place 
also in the alphabets from 
Which that is derived (the 
twenty-first, or last but 
one, in Phenician). ThehU- 
torloal exhibit of related forme, ae 
given for the other lettera (aee eapeoially J), le aa followe : 


m 


M ^ ^ US' 

Egyptian. Phenl* Early 

llierofrlyptilc. Hieratic. clan. Greek and Latin. 

The Fhenician ayetem had more than one aibllant algn, 
and the ‘Greek choice wavered at flrat between two of 
them, until It aettled upon thia one. Of all the aigna here 
given the value waa the aame — namely, our normal 
»-aound, as In an, ut. Thia la a aurd or breathed utterance, 
a fricative or oontlnuable conaonanh of a peculiar charac* 
ter, to which wo give the name of Mtant or himing. Ita 
sonant or voiced counterpart (related to It aa d to t, as eto 
/, and BO on) laa; as in Mof, diay (the buxzlDg aoundl They 
are produced betweeu the tonfrae, at or near ita tip, and 
a point on the roof of the mouUi either close behind the 
front teeth or at a furtlier remove from them, l^robablv 
no other of our alphabetio ooutids arc producible througii 
io wide a range of (slightly) varying poaltlons. or actually 
produced, In ullferent dlatriota and Individuals, In so dif- 
ferent a manner. Mone^ also, are more freely copihlnable 
with other oonsonant-aoiinda Into liitrloatu groupa, as In 
afrandt, twd^fUuit tijetkt. In virtue of iiiolr mode of 
production, they are akin with t and d, and, like them, are 
often called dental, or Ungual, or tongue-tip sounds. The 
proper or biasing a la one of the most common elements of 
BngUah utterance^ forming more than 4^ per cent of It 
But Its sign has also other values. As a la one of our 
moat used endings— for example, of plural number, of 
possessive ease, of third person singular present —It cornea 
extremely often at tho end of a word, and there, after any 
sonant sound, it Is pronouiioed as t: for example, hoes, 
Aa hvea; he fliet: and it has the same 

sound often in the Interior of words, especially betwoeii so- 
nants: for example, uaa, nose, diamof. Thea*sound,oii the 
other hand, Is represented to a coustderable extent by e 
before e, i, y (see C); and by doable a, or which is fre- 
quent in the middle and at the end of words, and has the 
hlaalng sound, save in a few exoeptl onal cases, like dia- 
sofas, poaassa (between the o and s)l Another sound often 
represented by a is tho aA-sound (see below) namely. In 
very numerous oases where the a Is followed by a conso- 
nantal tf-sound, whether written with t', as in passion, or 
implted In *'long n,” as In mre^Jlmure: since the ooinbl- 
natlon ap in English pronunciation has a strong tendency 
to fuse into sA, and In ordinary free utterance often does 
•o, even in oases whore theory and extra-careful usage re- 
quire the separation of the two sounds. This fused sound 
Is represented by the Important dhrraph sA(a1ao ivy cA in a 
few French words, as moeAina). It Is a sebond sibilant, a 
more palatal one— as simple an utterance as thea-aibl- 
laut, but very miioh leas freouent (less than 1 per cent, 
or one fifth of « ; but about U per cent If its presence In 
the eA-souud is Included). It Is made with nearly the 
same part of the tongue as §, and against the roof of the 
mouth, but generally a little further back, and especially 
fit would seem) with an opener oavt^ immediately behind 
the point of closest approximatloa of the organa Its com- 
pound sign (Middle English and German «oA) marks it as 
coming historically from the fusion of an t with a follow- 
ing guttural spirant. It has a rare sonant counterpart in 
the xA*«ound of azure, pteazure, and the like (as to which, 
see Zy. Tlie sA- and xA^amnds also constitute the con- 
cluding element In the compound eA- and>- or soft p-souuds 
(see oA and 0 and J) combined with a somewhat modified 
t and d respectively (made by a contact at the i A-polnt) as 
first element 

2. Afi a medieval Roman numeral, 7; also 70; 
with a dash over it (S), 70,000.-8. in cAam., the 
symbol of safphttr. — 4. An abbreviation: (flOOf 
Soeietu in such combinations as F, R. S. (Fel- 
low of the Boval Society), F. £. S, (Fellow of 
the Linnean Society), etc. {h) Of Surgery^ as 
in D. D. 8. (Doctor of Dental Suwry). (c) Of 
Science, as in R. 8. (Bachelor of ^ienco). (d) 
Of South or Southern, (e) Of Sunday and Saiur- 
day, (/) [Z. c.] Of Latin zolidum, equivalent 
to ehilling: as, £ a, d., ]^onnds, shil- 

lings, pence, (g) In anat nndeool.f of eaeral : 
xiaea in vertebral fonunln: as, 8, 5. five sacral 
vertebne. (A) [L c.] Of second (sixtieth part 
of a minute), ewfstantiee (a noun), sruno (in a 
ship’s log-book), of Latin semi, half (used in 
medioal prescriptions after a quantity which 
is to be divided into two), and of apherieai (of 


a lens). (0 [Z.e.] In her., of sabU. {J) hi me- 
teor., of stratus. (A) In musieal notation (1), 
of senza; (2) in the form :S:, of segno (so© 
D. 8. nnd segno). — 5. An operative symbol in 
quaternions, si^ifying the operntion of tak- 
ing tho scalar part of a quaternion, it is also 
used In algebra for oerialti varieties of siimmatlou. The 
lower-oaso e usually denotes space, or the length of the 
arc of a curve. An s below tho line, in enumerative ginmi- 
etry, refers to a plane pencil of rays. :£ (Onn^k Jf) signi- 
fies the sum of successive values of a function ; the vari- 
able which is to take suoceaaive integral values in tlio 
terms to be added may be written below the lino after the 
X, and tho lower and npper limit of tlie suniiiiHtion may 
be written below and above the X. Thus, 

In the calculus of finite differences S is used like a sign 
of Indefinite integration, the lower limit being roplaced 
by an arbitrary constant, while the upper Is snpiKtsiHl to 
be 1 less than the value of the variuine. 'J'liiis, l Ko; » 
F(«-l) -I F (cc-2) ’{ etc., down to a constant value of 
the variable, and then an arbitrary constant is to l>o added 
to the aeries, a la used in the Integral cHleiiliiR to denote 
the area of a surface. A modified long tt, /. Is the sign of 
Integration.— Light green 8. Borne as arid-yreen.- Ma- 
genta a., rublne 8. Bame aa aeid-maymta, 

. The Bufiix of the po8se»Biv© or gonif iv© cuso 
Hiiigular, earlier -ex, by syneotu* -.s*, how r<*gii- 
larly written with an apostropli©, St'© -es^, 
-b'^. The Biifilx of the plural form of uoutik, 
earlier -<!», which is now retaiiiotl in proniineia- 
tion only after a sibilant, being oUitTwis© re- 
duced by syneoii© to -s. See -ch-^. 

-B'*. The suffix of tho third person singular of 
the present indicative of verbs, t'urlier -es, more 
t)rigiually -eih, -th. See -eth^, 

8. A. An abbreviation of Latin seenudnm ar- 
tern, accordiuj^ to the niles of art.: used in med- 
ical prescriptions. 

B. a. An abbreviation of Tmtiii sine anno (with- 
out year), without date. 

Ba, adv. An obsolete or Scotch form of so^. 

Ba. In her., an abbreviation of sabUd. 

Baat, A Middle English form of soc. 

Bab (sah), V. and w. A Scotcli form of sob, 
Babadilla (sab-firdira), n. See ceradilla, and 
caustic barley (under ), 

Sabean^ (s^bfi'an), n. and a. See Sabcan^, 
8abean'<^. 

Sabssan*^ (sa-be'fui), a. and n. Sec Sabian^j 
Sabian^. 

SabaaniBin (sa-bfi'an-izm), n. Sc'e Sabaism. 
SabaiBin (sfi'b^izm), n, [See SabiaiC^."] The 
doctrines of the Sabians or MaTidmans. Also 
SabsBism, Sabianism, Sfibcisin, and sometimes, 
incorrectly, Sabseanism. 



Palmetto {SaM Pmimetfe), 
SMS 


8abal (sa'bal), n, [NL. (Adanson, 1703) ; said to 
l>e from a S. Amer. or Mex. name. J A genus of 
fanqialms of tho tribe Coryphee*, imduaing sev- 
eral palnu'ttOH. It is distinguished fmin the genera 
next akin. Wathintponia and CorupAa, by its dursal em- 
bryo, and is further characUu'lsed by blaexual flowers with 
a cup-siiaped calyx and a deep-lobed Imbricate corolla 
l>ersistoiit unchanged after blossoming, by lU six united 
stamens hirmlng at ibolr dllatod bases a ring attached to 
the corolla-tube, and by Its tliroo-lobcd and three-celled 
ovary, tapering Into a robust columnar style which Is 
basilar In fruit. Tho fruit is usually globose and one- 
cellcd, with a looso fleshy nerioarp, and a single shining 
dark-brown rouiullHli and depressed seed, with hard oor- 
nuoiiH albumen which Is deeply hollowed In at the base. 
I'hu 7 species are natives of tntplcal America, from Vetie- 
sueia and Trinidad northward Into Florida and Bouth Caro- 
lina and tho Bermuda Islands. They are thornless palmiL 
some species low and almost stcinless, otliers with a tall 
robust trunk rlngocl at the base and covered above with 
tho remains of sheaths. The leaves are tormlnal, round- 
ish, and deep-cleft; the flowers are small and smooth, white 
or greenish, and the fruit Is small and black, home on a 
largo and elongated spadix which Is at first ereot, and In- 
closed In a long tubular spathe, fivmi which hang many 
long and slender branches and hraiichlets. Bee palm^io 
and eahbaife-trre, and cut lii preceding column. 

Babalo (8ab'a-ld), n. [< 8p. sdbalo, a Bbad.] 
The tarpon, ^fegalojm atlanticus, 

Sabaoth (nab'a-oth or sa-M'oth), n, pi. [ss F. 
Sabaotb, < L. Sabaoth, < Or. < Heb. tse- 

booth, armioB, pi. of tsdbd, an army, < tsdbd, at- 
tack, fight.] 1. In Serin, , armicH; hostn: UKcd 
as part of a title of Ood. 

Tho cries of thorn which have reaped are entered Into 
tho ears of tlie Lord of mhat^h, das. v. 4, 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord CchI nf Sabaoth, 

Hook of Cmmnetn J*rayer, Te Deum. 

2f. Same as Sabbath. [An error.] 

Blit thonoe-forth all shall rest olcrtiaUy 
With lihn tliat is the ttod of SatMUtth bight : 

O ! that great Sabaoth Uod, grunt iiic that Sahaothe aiglit ! 

Speaeer, K. l)., VII. vlFl. 2. 

Bacrud and inspired Divinity, (lio Sabaoth and port of 
all men’s Inborn’s and peregrinations. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, IL 

Sabatlliail(Ra-ha'tlii-an), n. HnmoHnSabbatian. 

Babatount, Babatynt, Muldl© EngllBh forma 
of sabhaUm. 

Sabbat, n, 8©© Sabbath. 

Sabbatarian (Hah-a-ta'ri-an), a, and n. {< L. 
sabbataHus (> 8ji. sdbafarw = Pg. snbbatario a. 
F. sabbataire), of or belonging to the Sabbath 
(sahbatarii, pi., tb© Hahbath-kcoperH, i. c. the 
jewH), < sahhatnm, Sabbath: sq.o Sabbath,] I. 
a. Pertaining to the Sabbath or its observ- 
anee. 

U. U. On© who maintains 1h© observance 
of the Sabbath (in the original sense) as ob- 
ligatory on Christians. Hence— (a) One who ob- 
serves the seventh day of the wttek ns the Babbath, as the 
dews do, Instead of the first (Sunday), as do I^hrlstlaiis 
generally. A denomination of Baptists are called Sabba^ 
tarianm, or Sewmih-day Baptiete, Imcause they inalntaln 
that the dewish Sabbath has not lieen abrogated. The 
Boventh-day Adventists hold the same views. 

And buoause some few ecdihatariam among ourselves do 
keep the old sabbath only, and call still for Scripture proof 
fur tho Institution of tho T.ord’s day, let rnu briefly tell 
them that which Is enough to evince their error. 

Baxter, Life of Faith, il. 7. 
(A) One who observes tlio Bnlihath (whether Saturday or 
Sunday) according to tiiu real or supposed dewlsh rules 
for Its obser\’ance ; hence, one who observes It with more 
than the usual atrictneaB. In Hie Puritan coiitroveralea 
of tho sixteenth century the church party maintained that 
the obligation to observe one day in seven as a day of rest 
and devotion rested not upon tne fourth commandment, 
but utKiii church usage and the beneficent results arising 
therefrom ; the Puritans maintained that the obligation 
waa baaed upon the dewlsh law, and that tho nature of tho 
obligation was to be deduced from tho Jewish regulations. 
They Interdloteil every .sort of worldly oceiipatlon and 
every form of pastime and recroation, and were termed 
Sabbatarians by their opponents ; hence the later use of 
the term as one of reproach. 

We have myriads of examples in this kinde amongst 
those rigid SahbalaHans. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. flBO. 

We left Llllehammor on a heavenly Babbath morning. 

. . . Eigld SabbatariaM may be shocked at our travelling 
on that day : but there were few hearts In all the ohurohe^ 
of Christendom whose Iwinns of praise were more Mnoer^ 
and devout than ours. B, Taylor, M orthem Travel, p. 264, 
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Sabbatarianism (Bab-^ta'ri-aii-i/.m), n. [< Sab- 
batarian + -ww.] Tile tciietK or praetiees of 
the Habbatarians. 

Sabbath (sab'ath), w. and a. I AIho dial, (or ar- 
tdiaieally in dof. 5) Sabbat; < MK. sabat^ sabbath 
mbot, mbota^ rarely saholb^ < AS. sabat = I), sab- 
bath s= MirO. sabbatvs, sabbnto^ (J. snbbat = Hw. 
Dan. sabbat =r OK. sahhaty satnit = IV. sabbath 
nabaty saptr, sabtr (also ttissapUy < h. (lies sab- 
batiy day of the Sabladh) =r Sfi. sdbatto = Pj?* 
sabbado = Il„ sabafOy sabbato “ W. sabath^ sab- 
bothy < Jj. sahbatum, usiifilly in pi. sabbatOy the 
.lewiHh Kabbnfh, ML. iiIko’ any feaat-dny, the 
Kolatiee, ef c., = < lot li. sabbafOy sabbatnsy the Sab- 
bat li, < (Jr. nd.iihirni'y uKUiilly in pi. nufijinTaj the 
JewiHh Htibbatli, in Hiiipf. Saturday, < lleb. 
buthy eabbat h, Ha ldmlli day, < shabdthy rest 
from labor. I''or <d.lier J’onns of the wor<l, see 
etymoloffv of I, a, 1. In tin* •Tt'Wik 
infj ealeiidar, the Hove'nth day of the week, now 
known as Saturday, obHerve<l as a day of rest 
from Heeular eniployirieni, ami of relipfious ob- 
HervaiKM*. 

Tiitm IK' HHult <lo iiii; t)io davo of ilm mhat (Zeterday] 
lliiiii; iiyc'di'H, IK' tlfiiiu workcBtfiKi thou mist do inuothru 
ilayoB. Anmbitf nf Inwyt (15. J2. T. p. 7. 

Mow (‘oiild (ho .TewlHli roiiKreKiitlonB of old ho put In 
mind by Mioir woekly SahlutthH what the world ruupci] 
tlii-oKizh liiH KeodnosB wlihdi did of nothing cnmUi iliu 
world? Hmke.r, EcuIcb. I'olity, v. 71. 

IJo would thin Sahf)nth should a flgtiro bo 

Of (ho hloMt HnbhaMi of Rtoriiity. 

SylPCHleTy ir. of Du JturtaB‘8 WookH, 1. 7. 

(Mud wo roturn'd up to the eoiuitM of light 

Ere mbhaih evening. J/ifem, 1*. 1 ., vill. 240. 

The ChriMtiun fuBtivul ISiinduy) wob carefully dlBtiii- 
guialied from the JcwIbIi SnMmth, with which it never aji* 
lieai'B hi have been confouniled till the cIoho of the six- 
teenth oenliiry. Jsucky, Europ. Momlu, II. 2fib. 

2. The first day of the week, Hiniilarly ob- 
served by most Christian denominations: more 
properly* deHijfriat(*d Sundapy or thv honPs Day, 
The Bcventh day of the week, nppoltiied by the fourth 
conimundiiiuiit-, ih atill eominonly obBorved by the JewH 
and liy Bome CliriKtlan doiiuuiiiiatioiiH. (See Sahimturian.) 
But the reBurreciion of the Dird. on the ttratduy of the 
week, hoiiig olmirviHi iih a holy feBtivul by the early eliureh, 
Boon BunplunUMl the Hoveiith day, though no definite law, 
either uivine or eeeleMiugtlcub directed the change. A 
wide difference of opliihm exiatB tirnong divinea uh re. 
gurds laith the groiindB and the nature of (IiIh ohgervuneu. 
Chi the one hand it is mniiituiiied (hat the obligation of 
Sabbath ulmervunce ruHta upon poaitive law hh embodied 
in the fourth eomrriundnient; that the iiiMtituthin, though 
not the original day, la of perpetual obligation ; that the 
day, but not the nature of iut reuuirenieiitH, waa provi. 
deiitially changed by thereBUrreetfon of .Tcbuh (Triat and 
the coiiMeoueiit iicMoii of the (UiriHtiaii church: and that, 
to deturmino what ia the nature of the obllgatioiiB of the 
day, we iiiuBt go back to the original cominandineiit and 
the additional .lewiHh lawa. Thla may be termed the i*u. 
rltan view, and it detiiieK thiiH tlie nature of the .Sabbath 
obligation: *'ThlH Habbath ia then kept holy unto the 
laird, when men, after a due preparing of their hearts, 
and onlering of their conimon atfairB beforehand, do not 
only oliBeiwe an holy nwt all the day from their own works, 
words, and thoughlH about their worldly employmentB 
and recreatloiiH ; but alHo are taken up the whole time in 
the public and private exercigeB of His worghip, and in 
the duties <if neceBsily and mercy. " Cot\f. ({f Paith, 

xxL I K. ) Thu other view in that the fourth comiiiandment 
Ih, strictly sneaking, a part of the JewiBh law, ainl not of 
perputuni oliligation, though valuable as a guide to the 
Christian church : that this coinuinndment, like the ruHt 
of the .TewiHh i'ereiiioniul law, is abrngatod in the letter 
by Christ; and tlnU the nliligiition of tlie obsbrvnnce of 
one day in Heven us a day of rtmt and devotion rests u]Min 
the resurrection of the liord, the tisagu of tlie church, the 
apoHtolio practice, and the IdcHHing of Mod which has 
evidently followed hucIi observance, 'riiis is the view of 
the Ruinaii ('atholie (’hurch, of the (1 reek Church, of many 
AiiglluaiiB, and of othem. including (he (YotestantB of the 
European continent. It naturally InvolveH a much less 
Btrlct regulation of the da>. Between tluHie two opin* 
Ions there are a variety of views, the mon* (;onimon one 
probably being that the obligation to observe one day in 
seven as a day of holy rest is grounded u])oii the fourth 
commandment and is of perpetual obligation, but that the 
day to be ohservui] and the nature of the otiHcn'ance are 
left to the detorni I nation of the ('hristlan church in the 
exerciBc of a Christian liberty and discretion. Other teniis 
for the Habbath arc Sumtny, the Lord'e Day, and Firnt-day. 
ikibbath designates the Institution ns well as the day, and 
iB Btill in vogue in Jewish imd l*urit:m usage and litera- 
ture, but ptoperly indicates an obligation based upon the 
fourth conunaiidment and a continuance of the .lowish ob- 
servance. Sunday (the Sun’s day) is originally f he title of 
a pagan holiday, which the (Christian holiday supplanted, 
and is tln^ eomnion designation of the day. The Lard's 
Day (the day of the l.ord'8 resurrection) is of Christian 
origin, hut is chielly oonflned to cocloslastical circles and 
religions litcratnn^ IHrst day is llic title employed hy 
the Friends to designate the day, their objeet being to 
avoid both pagan and Jewish titles. 

The Sahhidh he | Mr, ('otton] began the evening bef«ire ; 
fur which keeping of tlu* Sabtmth, from evening to evening, 
he wrote arguiiieiits before his eoming to >’ew England ; 
and I suppose' ‘(was from ids reason and jiractioo tlmt the 
('’hristians of New- England have genemllv done so too, 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., ill. 1. 

There were as many people as arc usnally collecU*^ ,at 
a muster, or on Biniilnr occasionB, lounging about, wUb. 
out any apparent enjoyment ; but the observation of tnis 
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may serve me to make a skirtoh of the mode of spending 
the Sabbath by the msjortty of unmsrrlod, young, middling 
class people near a great town. 

HatkhorMy Amcr. Note Book, p. 18. 

The Lonl’s Day was strictly observed as a Sabbath, ac- 
cording to the Jniritan view that Its observance was en- 
joined in the decalogue. The Sabbath extended from the 
sunset of Saturday to the sunset of Sunday, according to 
the Jewish method of reckoning daya 

G, P. Fibher, Hist (ThrisUaii Church, p. 468. 

3, [/. c.] A time of rest or quiet; reupitefrom 
toil, trouble, pain, sorrow, «d.e. 

The branded slave that tugs the weary oar 
Obtains the aabbath of a welcome shore. 

Quarles, Enihlcms, ill. 16. 
A silence, the brief Mbtaith of an hour, 

Eeigiis o'er the fielda BryatU, Noon. 

Tlio picture of a world covered with cheerful home- 
steads, blessed with a tatdMih of pcrjietiial peace. 

J. Fibkt, Aiiier. Pol. Ideas, p. 162. 

4. [/. c.] The sabbatieti.1 yoar among tho Israel- 
itot*. 

But ill the seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest nnto 
the land, a aaidnUh tar the Lord. Lev. xzv. 4. 

6. A miduiglit meeting supposed in the middle 
ages to have been held annually by demons, 
sorcerers, and witehos, under the leadership of 
Hatian, for the purpose of celebrating their or- 
gies. More tulfy called Witches' Sabbath, Also, 
archaically, Saffbat, 

Pomponarolo points nut that part of the functions of 
the WUehea' Sabbath consisted in dancing round a goat, a 
remnant of the worship of J’an, oml that it is In memory 
of this that the wearing and setting up in the house of a 
liom os a counter charm Im cMiniinon in Italy. 

N, awi Q., 6th Ber., IX. 21. 

It [wltohcraftj became ... a social hotly, and had a 
mystery uniting its memhers. . . . This mystery Isknown 
to us as the WUehea' Sabtmth, Keary, ITlin. Belief, p. 613. 

The very source of witch-life may he said to have been 
the Sabbat. The Attaidic, LVIll. 407. 

Great Babbath, Holy Sabbath, Easter Even. The 
name Great Sabbath waa given to this day in the early 
church. Blmilorly, in John xix. :n, the Sahliaih before 
Christ’s resurreotion is culled yreat (Authorfxetl Version, 

an high day "). TIiIm tiaine is still the ofHoial tine in the 
Creek Church (In the fuller fonn, The. Great atid Holy 
Satbath), 111 the Uoniaii (Catholic (’hurch It Is Sabbaium 
Sanctum, *Holy Sabbath or Saturday.’ 

n. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Sabbath (or, by comiiioiibut loss proper use, 
Sunday): us, Sabbath duties; Sabbath observ- 
ance; iVcfb&afA stillness. - Babhath-day’ijonmoy. 

'Staaiourney, 

BabbathuC (sab-^^tha'ik), a, [< Sabhathai (sec 
Sabbathaist) + -it*.] Of or pertaining to the 
Sabbathaists. 

Sabbathaist (sab-a-tha'ist). n. f< Sabbathai 
(see d(»f.) + -ist,'} *1. A follower of Sabbathai 
Sevi of Smyrna, a H(»venteeii(.h-century Jew, 
wiio claime<i to be the Messiah. — 2. Same as 
SahbaUan. 

Sabbatharlan (sab-a-thiVn-an), n. [< Sabbath 
-I- -arian. Cf. Sahhaiarian If. A Saobatariau. 

Those SaJbbathariana are so call’d because they will not 
remove the Day of Rest from Satui-day to Sunday. They 
leave off Work betimes on friday Evening, and are very 
rigid Observers of their Bahbath. 

Quoted in Aahton'a Social Life In Keign of Queen Anno, 

[ 11 . 186 . 

2. Same as Southeottian. 

Sabbatharyf , «. [< Sabbath + J Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of the Haiibath. 

For they are of opinion that themselnes hane a super- 
iiuous Sabbatharie souK which on that day is plentifully 
sent In to them, to Itilaige their heart and to expell uare 
and Borrow. i*urcha». Pilgrimage, p. 204. 

Sabbath-breaker (sab'ath-bra*k6r), n. One 
wlio breaka or profanea the Sabbath, or Sunday, 

They say . . . that the uaurer Is the greatest Sabbath> 
breaker, because his plough goeth every Sunday. 

Bacon, Tsury (od. 1887X 

Sabbath-breaking (sab'ath-bra^kiug), n, and 
a. I, n. The act of breaking or profaning the 
Sabbath, or Sunday ; in the law of a number of 
the United States, a violation of the laws which 
forbid specified immoral, disturbing, or unne- 
cessary labors or practices on Sunday. 

n. «. Given to breaking the Sabbath, or 
Sunday. 

Sabba&ian (sa-bft'thi-an), n. Bamt^ as Sabha- 
tian, 

Sabbathless (sab'ath-les), a, [< sabbath + 
-less."] Having no sabbath ; without intermis- 
sion of labor. 

This incessant and mbbathlm pursuit of a man's fortune 
Ifavctli not that tribute which we owe to (Jod of our 
time. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. :(5l. 

Sabbath-school (sab'ath-skfir), n. Same as 
Sunday-school, 

Sabbatia (sa-ba'ti-ft), «. [NL. (Adanson, 17(53), 
named after Liberiitus Sahhati, an Italian bot- 
(iiiist, w^ho wrote a “Synopsis of the Plants 
of liome” (1745).] A genus of gamopotalous 



American CenUury (Sattatm attfu- 
tarts). 

X. Upper part of the stem with the flow- 
ers. a. Lower part of the item with the root. 
a, a flower before anthesiK, Showing the sta- 
meni ami ktyle declined in opposite direc- 
tiuna. 

The various apecies are called moat 
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plants of the order Chmtkmm, tribe CkirmietBf 
and Bubtrlbe Eryihrmea. it la oharaoteriiadl^Sow* 
era with from five to ten nanow calyx-lobaa, a ava* to 
twelve-lobed whael-ahaped oor(dla,aa many itaanana with 
abort fflamenta in- 
■erted on ita tbroal^ 
their antbera erect 
and afterward re- 
curved but not twist- 
ed, and a one-oelled 
ovary with project- 
ing placeritm and a 
thread-shaped style 
and stigma, the lat- 

' tor with two entire 
and linear lobes. 

The 16 species are na- 
tives of the United 
States, extending in- 
to Cuba. They are 
annual or biennial 
herbs, erect and un- 
branoned or pani- 
oled above, hear- 
ing opposite sessile 
leaves, and white or 
rose-colored flowers, 
disposed in loose 
cymes. The flowers 
are usnally numer- 
ous and handsome, 
marked bv a small 
oeninU yellow star, 
and ill the largest 
species, S. ehlorotdea, 
are about 2 inches 
across. This species, 
from its color and 
locality, is known as 
tho roaeqf Plymouth. 
often by the generic name Sabbatia, and sometimes by the 
book-name Amerieran centaury. The plant is a simple bit- 
ter tonic. S. ehtoroidea, S, eampethria, and S. angularia are 
introduced into flower-gardens. See bttter‘bloom and nm- 
pifik , «. 

Sabbatlan (sa-ba'tian), 91. [< Sahhatius (see 

def.) + -fl«. ] A member of a Kovatian sect of 
the fourth ooutury, followers of Babbatius, who 
adopted the Quartodeeiman rule. Boo Quarto- 
dfidman. Also Sabathiany Sahhathaisty Sabba- 
thUm, 

Sabbatic (sa-bat'ik), a. F. sahhatique = 
Hp. sabdtico ss Pg. sabbatico ss It. sahaticoy < 
I^L. **sabhaHcMSy CGr. oadSariKbCy of or belong- 
ing to the Sabbath, < oa/iftaTovy Sabbath : see 
Saobath.li Of. pertaining to, or resemblini; the 
Sabbath (Jewi^ or Christian) j eharacteristio 
of or befitting the Sabbath ; enjoying or bring- 
ing an intermission of labor. 

They found themselves disobliged from tliai strict and 
necessary rest which was one great part of the aabbaUe 
rites. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 210. 

This salutary view is only effectually pursued by due 
attondanoe on aabhatio duty. 

Shtkely, Palieographia Sacra, p. 00. {Latham.) 

sabbatical (sa-bat'i-kal), a. [< Sabbatic + -a/.] 

1. Sabbatic; charaetbriged by rest or cessa- 
tion from labor or tillage: as, the sabbatical 
years (see below). 

Likewise their seuentb yeare was SabbathieaU. 

JHirehaa, Pilgrimage* p. 182. 

2. Recurring in sevens, or on every seventh 
(day, mouth, year, etc,). 

The adbboHeal pool in Judea, which was dry six days, 
but gushed out In a full stream upon the sabbath. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X X. 278. 

Taking the Semitic letters in their final order, we And 
that they fall into three groups, ... the three slbilantfl or 
aabbatioal letters occupying the three aabbotteat places as 
the 7th, 14th, and 21st letters. Remembering the impor- 
tance attached among all Semitic races to the sacred plan- 
etary number seven, it seems probable that it was not by 
mere accident that the sibilanta came to occupy these posi- 
tions. laaae Taylor, The Alphabet^ L 102. 

Babbattoal year, every seventh yeflr among the ancient 
Jews, during which no onlttvation of the soil was to be 
' " the soil was common 
were to be^ atleast 

their debts. 

Sabbafically adv. In a Sab- 

batic manner. 

Babbatlne (sab'^-tin), a. [< ML. sabbatinus, < 
L. sabbatwMy Sabbath : see Sabbaih."] Pertabi- 
iug to the Sabbath (Saturday): as, SabbaUne 
preachers. 

Babbatism (sab'^tizm), 91. [ss F. sahbaUsme 
= It. sabhatismoyK LL . sabbatiamusy < Gr. oa^a- 
Ttofidc, < oafifiaTiieiVy keep the Sabbath : see mb- 
ftatise,'] Observance of the BabbaUi or of a sab- 
bath ; a rest; intermission of labor. 

That aabbatiame or rest that the author to the Hebrewi 
exhorts them to strive to enter into through faith and 
obedience. Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, it 

What an eternal sabbaHam, then, when the work of re- 
demption, sanctlfloatlpn, preservation, glorifloation, aib 
all fliiishod, and his iGod’sJ work more perfect than aver, 
and very good indeed ! Baxter, Sainta* Best, i. 4. 

(%rift, having entered into his iSBaMariim In heaven, 
gives us a warrant for the Christian Salibath or Lord’s 
day, which haa the same relation to Christ’s present M- 
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I In hmfm tiuit the old aebboth hod to God'i reet 

from hie work of oreotton. 

Xh m eo iH Origin of World, p. 182. 

Sabbatisa (8ab'f^tis)i v , ; pret. and pp. iS^ihha- 
iizedf ppr. SabliatUfing. [< IiL. aaboaUzaref < 
Gr. oappartCeiVt keep the Sabbath, < od^/Sarov, 
the Jewish Sabbath: see^hal^h.] 1, intrans. 
To keep the Sabbath ; rest on the seventh day. 

A SafMUing too mnoh, bjr too many Chriitians Imitated, 
which oelebrate the mme rather a« a day of Baoohut then 
the lorda day. Purvhat, nlgrlmage, p. 122. 

Let na not therefore kora the aabliath (or aaMatiie} 
Jewlih^, aa dellghtlog in idleneaa (or reat from labour). 
BaaBUr, melne Appointment of the Lord'a Day, vlL 
U he who doea not rest ont of regard to the Lord doea 
not trnly SabbaHu, hla reatlng la on^ an empty form or 
a blaophemooa pretenae. Pop. Sei, Mo., XXIX. 706. 

n. trans. To convert into or observe as a 
sabbath, or day of rest. 

The tendency to adbbatiMe the Lord’a day la due chiefly 
to the neoeaaltiea of legal enforcement. 

Smith atkl Ohokhom, Diet, of Chrlat Antlq., p. 1062. 

sabbatont (sab'a-ton), n. [< ME. sabatoun (ML. 
tabbatum), a shoe. Gf. Bobot,^ 1. A shoe or 
half-boot of the kind worn by persons of wealth 
in the fifteenth oeutury, mentioned as made of 
satin, cloth of gold, etc. 

Thenne aet thay the tabaUmnx vpon the aegge foies. 
Sir Oawayne and the Qreen Knight (E. £. TT S.), L 674. 

2. The solleretof the six- 
teenth century, having a 
form broad and blunted 
at the toes. 

sabdariflk (sab-da-Hf 'ft), 
n. Same as romU. 

Sabean^ (sa-bo'an), n. 

TAlso Sahsean; < LL. Sa~ 
hoi (Vulgate), in form 
same as L. Sdbm. the Sablinton.a. (Pram Viollet- 
people of Saba (Bee So6«. ““ 

aa3), but variously re- 
garded as the descendants of Seba or Sheba 
(see def.).] A member of some obscure tribes 
mentioned in the authorized version of the 
Bible, and regarded as the descendants (1) of 
Seba, son of Cush; (2) of Heb^ son of liaa- 
mah; or (3) of Hheba, son of Joktan. Com- 
pare Sabian*^. 

mbean^ (sa-be'an), a. and n. [Also JSabmm; 

< L. SabmuBf of (iaba (pi. Sabwi^ the people of 
Baba), < Gr. lafiaioi;, of Baba (pi. lafiaioi, the 
people of Saba), < 2d/la, L. SabOf the cajiital of 
Yemen in Arabia.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Baba in Arabia; Arabian. 

Sabsoan odours from the spicy shore 
Of Aruby the bless'd. Muton, P. L., Iv. 102. 

U. n, A native or an inliabitant of that part, 
of Arabia now called Yemen, the chief city of 
which was Saba. The Babeaus were extensive 
merchants of spices, perfumes, precious stones, 
etc., which they imported from India. 

Sabean^ (sa-bd^i^n), a. and n. Same as Sabimh 
Sabean^ (sft-be'an), n. Same os Sabian*^. 
SabelBin (s^be'izm), n. [Also Sabmsm ; ss F. 
SabHame s Bp. Pg. sabeimo: see 8abian*^.’\ 
Same as Sabaiam. 

saboline (sab'e-lin), a. and n, [ME. aabelinc, n. ; 

< OF. sabelin^ Bebelin. adj., aabeline^ shbelirw. n., 
F. eibeline a= Pr. sebelinf stmbelin s Bp. oebelliva 
= Pg. zebelina = It. sihellinOf the sable-fur, < 
ML. aahelinus^ of the sable, as a noun sable-fur, 

< aabelum, sable: see aable^.} I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the sable; zibeline. 

ll.t n. The skin of the sable used as a fur. 
Ke seal ther beo fou ne grei, ne ennig, ne ermine, ne oc- 
. querne, ne martres oheol& ne beuer, no eabeUne. 

Old Sng. Momuiee (ed. Morris), ist sen, p. 181. 
They should wear the silk and the aabetline. 

The Cruel Mother (Child's Ballads, II. 270). 

Babelize (sab'e-liz), v. f.; pret. and pp. aabe- 
Used. ppr. aabelizing. [< aable (ME. saJwl) + 
-Mre.1 name as aabh. 

Babella (s^bel'ft), ti. [XL. (Linnnus, 1758), 
dim. of L. aabutum, sand, gravel : see aaouJoua.] 
1. The typical genus of Sabellidm^ containing 
large tubicolous cephalobranchiate marine an- 
nelids or sea-worms, with feathery or fan-like 
gills of remarkable delicacy and brilUancv, and 
greenish blood. See cut under cerebral . — 2. 
u. 0 .] A worm of this genus, or any member of 
the SabeUidae : as, the thn-mbeUat 8. penieiUua. 
eabellan (sft-bel'^), a. [< aahella + -an.] 
Grittv or gravelly*; coarsely sabulous, 
zabellana (sab-e-l&'ug.), n. [XL., < aabetta^ < 
L. aabulum, gravel: see sohulons.] In geoU. 
coarse sand or gravel. 

fobfldlariA (sab-e-lft'ri-l), n. [XL. (Lamarck, 

, 1812), < JSabeUa + -aria.] A genus of tubico- 
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Ions worms, typical of the 8abeflariidea. s an> 
gUoa ii a laaduig species, of the British Islands, forming 
massive irregular Cubes of sand at and below low-water 
mark. 

SabeUtriida (sab^e-la-rl'i-de ), n. pi, [XTj., < 
Sabellaria + •idm.l A family of cephafobran- 
chiate annelids, typified by t ho genus 8abvlla‘ 
ria. The body is suboylindriu, of two distinct portions 
—an anterior segmented, with setigeroiis and uncinate 
appendages, and a poaterlor narrow, unscffmonted, and iin- 
appendaged, like a taiL These worms live between tide- 
marks, among seaweeds (especially Laminaria), and ore 
oviparous. Also called HermMaeea. 

Sabellianl (s&-bel'i-an), a, and n. [< L. aVti- 
the Sabellians (see dof.): see Snbine'i.'] 
I. a. Cf or pertaining to the SabcUiaiiH. 

n. n. One of a primitive Italian pc«>plo 
which included the BabincH, BaiiinitoK, Liiea- 
uians, etc. 

Sabellian*^ (sft-bel'i-^), a, and n. [< SabeVim 
(see def.) + -an.J I, a. Of or pertaining t<» 
^bellius or his dootrineB or followers. Bee 
SahelUaniam. 

n. s. A follower of Babellius, a philosopher 
of the third century. Boo SnbeHiammi. 

SabellianiBlIl (s^beri-an-izm), }/. [< tSnlwllian 
+ •iam.'] The doctrihal view rospeeting the 
Godhead maintained by SabelliiiH mid liis fol- 
lowers. Babolllanisni arose out <>f an attempt tn explain 
the doctrine of the Trinl^ on phllnsuphlcM priiioiploa 
It agrees with orthodox TriiiltarlnnlRin In denying the 
subordination of the Son to the Father, and in recugnlx- 
ing the divinity manifested in Chrint as the ahMoluto 
deity ; it ditfers therefrom in detiying the real piTHonallty 
of the Bon, and in recognising in tiie Father, Sijn. and 
Holy Spirit not a real and eieriial Trinity, but one only 
temporal and modaUstlc. Aceonling to Sahellianism, 
with the cessation of the manifestation of (Mniht in time 
Uie Son also ceases to be Son. It is nearly allied to Mmtal- 

Sabellida (Ha-bol'i-de). n.pl. [XL., < Sahdla 
+ -<V/fl?.] A iHamily of tubicolous cophnlobran- 
chiato polyohsBtous aunelids, typified by tlu^ ge- 
nus Suwilla. 

Babelline (sa-bol'iu), a. [< Sahdla + -fwtL] 
Pertaining tV) 8nhdUi or to the 8abdlidw. 

sabellite (sa-borit), n. [< Sahdla + A 

fossil sabella, or some similar womi. 

sabelloid (Ha-bcl'oid), a. and v. [< Sahdla + 
I. a.‘ Of or resembling the SabdlidHt. 
n. w. One of the Sahellidw 


Sabina 






Dentltlun of Sat>er>tnothed 

Cut ( AIathmro<itts),yi%tiwing 

Uie very long upper cauine. 


saber, sabre (sa'bdr). n. [< F. 

ia&o/a, dial. 


aabrv, = Bp. aa- 



U nited Stiitcb L.igbt- 
cnvitlry Saber, as uacd 
in 


blc ss It. sciabUlf atml 
aabalu; prob. < late MHO. aa- 
bd^ aebclj G. sdbol (> D. Dan. 

Sw. aabcl), a saber; cf. (JBulg. 

Borv. UuBS. aablya ss Bohom. 
ahavle = Pol. assahln = Hung. 
acdblya ss Idth. ahoble^ ahoblia, 
asal^r; origin uncertain ; the 
Tout, forms are appar. from 
the Slavic, but the Slavic forms 
them solves appear to be uu- 
original.] 1. A heavy swoni 
having a single edge, and tliick- 
est at the back of the blade, 
tapering gradually toward the 
edge. It is usually riightly curved ; 
but some cavalry sabers are perfectly 
Htraiglit. The saber may be consider- 
ed HB a modlfloation oi the oriental 
simitar increased in weight and di- 
tuliilshed in curvature, and dilfeiH 
from the typical sword, which is dou- 
ble-edged, with its greatest thlckiicss 
in the tnlddle of the blade. 

2. A soldier armed with a sn ) »or. 

Baber, sabre (8ft'b(jr), r. t . ; pret. and tip. aa- 
herea^ sabred, ppr. aaberimj, aabritig. [< aaber, 
w.] 1. To fumi^ with a saber. 

There are persons whose IovcUiiomm is more formidable 
to me than a whole regiment i»f mf>red hiisours with their 
flerce-looking moustaches. 

Brwke, Fot*l of Quality, II. W, (Datfiee.) 

2, To strike or cut with a saber. 

Flash'd all their sabres bare, 

Flash’d as they turn'd in air, 

Sedbring the gunners there. 

Tmnywon, Charge of the Light Brigade. 

saberbill (sa'b^r-bil), «. .1. A South Ameri- 
can dendrocolaptine birtl of the genus Xipho- 
rhynchua, as X. proemrua or X. travMUroatris : 
so called from the shajie of the bill. Sec <'iit 
in next column.— 2. A curb w: same as aidcle- 
bill. Spartaman*a ilazcttevr. 

saber-billed (sa'bfT-bild), a. Having a bill re- 
sembling a saber in shape; sickle-billed. See 
cuts under aaberUU and Autoxerea. 
saber-fish (s&'b^tr-fish), n. The hairtuil or 
silver-eel, IHdriurua lepturua. [Texas, U. B.l 
sabertooth (sa'b^r-tdtn), w. A saber-toothed 
foB^ cat of the genus Machvrodus. 


Salterliill {XifhorkymkMS arM-urvus). 

saber-toothed (sft'b^r-tfitht), a. Having ex- 
tremely long upper enuiuo teeth; machmro- 
dont: applied to the fossil 
cats of the genus Ma- 
vhserodua and some relat- 
ed genera. 

saberwing (sfi'b^ir-wing), 

H . A humming-bird of tlie 
genus Camjiy lap terns ami 
some related genera, hav- 
ing strongly falcate pri- 
miiries. 

saber-winged ^sa'bcr- 
wiiigd), a. Having fal- 
cate primaries, as a li urn- 
mi ng-bird. 

Sabia (sa'bi-ft), n. [XL. (Colebrooke, 1818), < 
Beng. aabjalat, name of one of the species.] 1. 
A genus of polypetalous }ilanis, type of the or- 
der SabiaecH'. it is charncturised by flowera with all 
Iho ntamena pitrfcct and the McpaiR and petala nearly euiial, 
by the niimlHT of pavta in uaon of tlicHu Beta (four or llve\ 
and by thcii* peculiar arrangement, which ia opiiuMite 
througlioiit, contrar>' to the iiaiial law of nltornutlon. 
Thuru arc almiii 12 btocIcs, nntlvun of tropical and tem- 
perate poriH of AhIu. Tliuy are olliiiblng or twiggy ahruba, 
with miindiBli branchletB, around the Iihbu of which bud- 
BciileB remain perMlBlent. They bear alteriiat*! and entire 
petioled leaven, and Minall axillary tlowem, which arc aoli- 
tary, cymuae, or panlclod. 

2. In eooL, a genus of mollusks. •/. K Gray, 
1831). 

Sabiaceas (sa-bi-a'se-fi), n, pi. [XL. (Bliimc, 
1851), < Sabia + -aces .) A small order of poly- 
petaloiis plants of the cohort Sapindniea and se- 
ries Jliaetflorfp. it la clinracterixed by atamens which 
are aa many na tlie petala and oppoalte tnem, and, except 
in Sedfia, uneuiiol or in part Imperfect, by an ovary two- 
or thret> ciillmi and comproaaud or with two or three lobea^ 
and by a fruit of one or two dry or ilrupaceoua otie-aeed- 
ed nutleU, iinuuHy with a deflexiHt apex. It Inoliidea 
about 40 apreiea, belonging to 4 giniera, of which StMa 
ia the ty)>e, nailvea of tropical and aubtroplcal regiona. 
chiefly northern. Tliey are amooth or hairy ahruba or 
trees, bearing alternate simple or pinnate htather-veined 
leaves without stipules, and usually small flowera in pani- 
cles. 

Sabian^ (Sii'bi-nn), a. and w. [Also Sahman, 
Saheav ; < Ileb. tsabd, an army, host (so. of 
lieaven) (see Sabaalh), + -ww.] I, a. Pertaiii- 
ingJ/O the religion and rites of the Babians. 

ll, w. A worshiper fif the host of heaven; .an 
adherent of an ancient religion in Persia and 
(fiiuldea, the ilistinetivo feature of which was 
star-worship. Also called Taalnan, 

Sabian^ (su'bi-an), n, [Also Sabean, Sabman; 
usually identified with Sabian^. but otherwise 
derived from 8aho, one of the epithets bestowed 
on John, the supposed founder of the sect.] A 
Mandaian (which see). 

Sablanism (sa'bi-an-izm), n. [< Sabian*i + 
-firm.] Same as Sabaiam. 
sabicu (sab-i-ktt'), w. [< Cuban aahied, aavied,'] 
The horse-fiesh mahogany, Lyailoma Salrieu. 
Also aavacu. 

sabiem-WOOd (sab-i-kd'wtid), n. Same as saltern, 
sabin^ (sab'in), n, [F., < L. Sabina {herha), < 
Sahini, the Babines.] Same as savin. 

Sabin^t, W. fCrigin obscure.] A conceited or 
fanciful person. 

Grimsby, which our Sabim/or conceited persona, dream- 
ing what they list and following their own fanaies, will 
have to be so called of one Grimes n merchant. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 642. (Daeist.) 

sabina (sa-bi'njl), n. In phar., the savin, Jmi- 
perus Sabina. 

sabine^ (sab'iu), n. Same as savin, 

Sabine*^ (sa'bin), a. and n. [s= F. aahin (> Sp. 
Pg. It. anbina), < L. Sahinna, Babiiio, Sabini, the 
Kabiues. Cf. SabcUi, the Babollians. Hence ult. 
aavin.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Babines. 

II.. «. Owe of an ancient people of Italy, 
'dwelling in the central Apennines. The Sabinea 
formed an important element in the colonization of an- 
cient Borne. According to tradition, the Romans took 



their wiTM by force from among the Sabinea, ihia incident 
being known ee the ** Aape of the Habiiie Women.*’ 
sable (saMil). 9?. and a, [Karly mod. E. also 
sdholl; < ME. mble^ tho tho color black, 

=s 1>. mhcl as Icel. ttafali, the sable, = 8p. 
I*ff. MahiCf black, < OF. sahiCf the sable, also the 
color black, F. aahlc, black (MIj. Habcium, sa- 
h(’lhim)f = G. sohel = Dan. Hw. the sable, 
< Buss, atoboli as Bobein. Pol. sohol as Lith. 
sabalas as Iluni^. e::obobf, tlio sable; cf. Turk. 
Hind, samur, < Ar. namurj tlo' sabb?.] I, n. 1. 
A diiicitiKfitde earnivoronH ijiiadruped, Mmtdu 
zibellina^ ot the family MuMvHdiP, and subfamily 
MvMbfUnw, closely r/»laled to the martens. It 
liihabita arctic and iiiibarctio regloiiH of the Old World, 
cwpoolally huHftiii and SiUorlii, liiivitig a cuploiia lustrous 
pelage, of a diirk-hrowii or IilucklHli color, yielding one 
of the most highly nrisod of pel In. The animal is about 
18 inches long, with a full bushy Uiil nearly a foot long; 
the liiiihs are short and sUiiit, with small paws. The 
nose is sharp, and the ears are pricked. There ore three 
kinds of hairs in the pelage— a short soft dense under-fur. 



Sable lAfusiria aiheHina ). 
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blackish. — 3. Black, esjpeoially as applied to 
mouniing, or as an attMute. 

Her riding-snit was of idbU hew black, 

Cypress orer her face. 

ItaUn Uood and Ms Stranffer (Child’s Ballads, V. 411). 

He whose soNs aims^ 

Black as his purpose^ did the night resetnblo, 

Shak., Hamlet, IL 2. 474. 

Was 1 deoeivod, or did a mBs doud 
Tnm forth heralhrer lining <» the night? 

Mtitorit Comus, 1. 221. 

The hues of hltea more brightly glow, 

Choatiaed by taibUr tints of woe. 

Gray, Ode on Viclsaltude. 

Sable antdope, an antelope, Hippntrayui (or ASyooma) 
nifffr , — Sable mouse, the femming, Myodei Urninra. Hee 
cut under Ummtng, 

sable (sfi'bl), f>. t ; nrot. and pp. mhled^ ppr. 
Huhling, [< sable^ n.j To make like sable in 
color; darken; blacken; hence, figuratively, to 
make sad or dismal ; sadden. 

And aMed all In black the shady sky. 

Q, FUUhtTt Christ’s lYiiimph over Death. 

sable-flsh (sa' id -fish), 9t. The hilsah of the 
Ganges. 

sablrae (sa'bbiz), v, t , ; pret. ami pp. nahleizedy 
ppr. sableizing, [< yable -4* -izc.j To make 
black; blacken; darken. A\ho sabelise. 

Some ohroiiiolers that write of klngdomes states 
Do so absurdly tabUiite iny White 
With Maakea and EnterlUflus by day and night 

ZiaefM, Paper’s Ckimplalnt, 1. 241. (Daviet.) 

sable-stoled (sd'bl-stold), a. Wearing a black 
stole ; hence, clothed or robed in blat^. 

The 8abU-$loted sorcerers bear his worship! ark. 

MiUtm, l^atlvity, 1. 220. 

sable-vested (sa'bl-vcs^tcd), a. Clothed with 
black. 

Witli him [Chaim) eiitliruiied 
Sat aaibU-vuUii Night, eldest uf things, 

, P. L., il. WJ2. 



a second set of longer hairs, kinky like the first but com- 
ing to the Mtirface, and fewer longer glfstening hairs, 
hnwtly to the very roots. Tiie imrsiiit of the sable forms 
an Itniairtani industry in Hiheiin. The nelt is Iti the best 
order in winter. Tlie darkest furs are tfie most valuable. 
None are deud-lilauk, nor is tlie animal ever uniformly 
dark-colored, the iietul lieiiig quite gray or even wiiitish, 
and there is iisiiully a large tawny Hfiime on the throat, 
which (Milor may he found also in hlotches over much of 
the under siirfaue. Home other inurlens, roserahllng the 
true subluL receive the sHtnu name. Thus, the American 
marten, M. ainerioaiM, Is a sable liiirdly dlHtinguisliuble 
from that of Siberia, except in some teclinlciil dental 
characters. Its fur is very valuable, thougli nsiially not 
■o dark as that of the Siberian Hablc. M. melannptu of 
Japan is a kind of sable. Sue also cut under marten^. 

2. Tlio dressed pell or fur of the sable. — 3. 
The color black iu a general senso, and espe- 
cially as the color of mourning; so luilknl with 
reference to tli(» general dark color of the fur 
of the sable as cuinparod with oilier furs, or 
from its being dyed black as sealskin is dyed. 

Ouhen that tak honour othir or sic thingis, that sit in 
table and siluer that cuery briiigis. 

Hooke uf J^ee^denee (K. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1. 00. 

4. A black cloth or covering of any kind; 
mourning-garments in general ; a suit of black: 
often in the jdtinil. 

Now have yc cause to clothe yow in twMe, 

Chaucer, (%)mplaint of Mars, 1. 284. 

To clothe 111 wrMc every social scene. 

Cowfirr, (kinversation, 1. 872. 

At Inst Sir Edward and his son appeared in tlieir eabtee, 
botli very grave and preoccupied. 

A/m. OUjthaiU, Poor (luntlemaii, xxx. 

6 . A fine paint-brush erjiciieil made of hair from 
the tail of tlio sable. — 0. In /nr., black; one of 
the tinctures, represented when 
the colors are not givmi, as in 
engraving, by a close network 
of vertical and horizontal lines. 

Abbreviated S , , w/. Set* also cut 
under paW. — 7. A British col- 
lectors^ name of certain pyralid 
moths. Botifs nigrata is the 
wavy-baiTed' sable, and 

gulatfi is the silver-barred sable. 

fur of the common AroerlcHii skunk, MevhUis ameri- 
eana, as dressctl for cuinmoi-uial purposes. (Tratlo-namc.] 

Audubon and Ikichmnn's statement that the fur [of the 
nkunk] ‘Ms seldom iiHed Ity the hatters, and never, we think, 
by the f iiriiers ; and, from the disagreeable task of prepar- 
ing the skin, it Is not considered on article of commei'ce,’’ 
was wide of the mark, unless it was penned before **Ala9ka 
aabte" became fashionable. 

Couet, Fur-bearing Animals (1877), p. 217. 

AmoriOUl lablO, the American marten, MwUda amarb 
eana. Bee taarfsnl.— Bed or Tatar sable, the chorok or 
Siberian mink. J*utoriuM dbirUnu ; also, the fur or pelt of 
this animal. See Arofinily.— giberlan or EUBSlaa sable. 
See def. 1. 

II. a. 1 . Made of sable: as, a mblc muff or tip- 
Vct. — 2. Of the color of a sable; dark-brown,' 
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Hrehin S,iU>t,>vith straw liisertKd for 
wariiitli uiul to serve as a cushion. 



Sable. 

-Alaska sable, 


Tlie consort of his reign. MUton, 

Sablidre^ (sab-li-Sr'), 91 . [< F. sablifire^ sand- 
pit, < yablc^ sand, < Ij. mbulumt sand : see 
1om,‘] A sand-pit. [Roi'c.J 
sabliere^ (sab-li-Sr'), n. [< F. sahlUref a rais- 
ing-picce; origin unknown.] lii ca9;p., same as 
rn mug-piece. Imp, Diet, 
sabot (sa-b5'), n, [< F. wdfob a wooden shoe, 
iu mech. a socket, shoe, skid, etc., OF. yabot^ 
^•abott F. dial, sibot, ehahoUf chahotf enbpi^ a 
wooden shoe ; perhaps related to F. navaie^ OF, 
mvate, chavate s=s Pr. mbata =r 8p. sapata^ sa- 
batdf capato s= Vg,8avato = It. davatta, dabaU 
tfif an old shots < ML. sabhatunif a shoe: see 
mbbaUm,’] 1. («) A wooden shoe, made of one 
piece hollowed out 
by boring-tools and 
scrapers, w orn by thtt 
peasantry in J'rance, 

Btdgium, etc. (6) In 
parts of France, a 
sort of shoe consist- 
ing of a thick wooden 
sole with sides and 
top of coarse leather ; 
a sort of clog worn in wet weather. — 2. A 
thick circular wooden disk to which a pro- 
jectile is attached so os to maintain its proper 
position in the bore of a gun ; also, a metallic 
cup or disk fixed to the bottom of an elon- 
gated projectile BO as to fill the bore and take 
the rifling when the gun is discharged.— 3. A 
pointed iron shoe used to protect the end of a 
file. — 4. Ill /nirp-9iMi/(;m|7, one of the litt le disks 
with projecting pins by which a string is short- 
ened when a pedal is depressed, 
sabotier (sa-b^tift'), n, [F. Huhotiery a maker 
of sahots, < sahot^ a wooden shoe; 8<*e sabot, ^ 
A wearer of sabots or wooden shoes; hence, 
contemptuously, one of the Waldenses. 
sabre, and c. See sober, 
sabreiiash (sa'b^r-tash), n. [Also sahretacbcy 
sabretasehe ; < F. sabretache, \ G. sdbeltnsrhe, a 
loose ]>ouch hanging near the saber, worn by 
hussars, < sdbvt, a saber, + tasehCy a pocket.] 
A case or receptacle, usually of leather, sus- 
pended from the sword-belt by straps, and hang- 
ing beside the saber: it is worn by offieers and 
men of certain mounted corps. Bee cut in next 
column. 

Puttenham’a Art of Poetry . . . might be compared to 
an Art of War, of which oue book treated of barrack drill, 
uiid the other of buablei, aedm^ouehet, and dlffereut forma 
of epaulettes and foatbera. A, W, Chwreh, Spenser, 11. 

sabrina-WOrk (sfi-bri'ni^wferk), 9I, A variety 
of application embroidery, the larger parts of 
the design being out out pf some textile ma- 
terial and sewed to a background, needlework 
supplying the bordering and the smaller details. 


A Meiubar of the Scott Ore^ a Brltith cavalry regiment, wearing 
Sabretosb. (AOer drawing ElUabetb Butler. ) 

sabnline (sab'u-Hn), a, [< L. sabulumy sand, 
4- .] Same as sabulous, 

sabulose (sab'u-los), a, [< L. sabulosusy sandv ; 
see sabulous.'] 1. Bame as sabulous, — 2. In 
bot,y growing in sandy places. 
sabmOBity (sab-u-losMi-ti), n. [ssPfi. sahulosi- 
(lade: ub sabulose •¥ -iiy,] The quamy of being 
sabulous; sandiness; grittiness. 
sabnlons (sab'u-lus), d, [= Sp. Pg. sdbuloso 
= It. sabbiosoy < L. sabulosus, sandy, < sabuluiUy 
sand.] Sandy; gritty; aoervulous: specifically 
applied — (a) in anatomy to the aoervulus cere- 
bri, or (icritty substance of the pineal body of 
the brain; (b) in modicino to mtty sediment 
or deposit in urine. Also sabutoscy sabuline, 
Baburean (s^bu'r€-an), n, Gno of a class of 
Jewish scholars which arose soon after the 
publication of the Talmud and emdeavored to 
lessen its authority by doubts and criticisms, 
but became extinct in less than a century, 
saburra (sa-bur'a), n. [NL. , < L. saburrOy sand, 
akin to sahulumyCouTBO sand, jpavel.] A foul- 
ness of the stomach. [Rare.} 
sablirral (sa-bur'al), a, [< saburra + -u/.] Per- 
taining to saburra. 

saburration (sab-u-ra'shon), n, [< L. saburrOf 
sand (see saburra)y + -atxon,] 1. The applica- 
tion of hot sand to any part of the body ; sand- 
bathing; arenation.— 2. In zodl,y the act of 
taking a sand-bath or rolling in the sand, as is 
done oy galiiuaoeoiiB birds; pulverizing. Bee 
pulverizery 2. 

sac^ (sak), n. [< AF. sac (AL. sacOy sacca^ 
sachoy saka)y < AB. sacuy strife, contention, suit, 
litigation, jurisdiction in litigious suits: see 
sak(s^, Cf. soc,] In law, the privilege enjoyed 
by the lord of a manor of lioldmg courts, tr^ng 
causes, and imposing fines. Also saccage. 
Every grant of tae and aoc to on ecclesioatlcal corpora- 
tion or to a private man establliihod a separate JiuiMlo- 
tion, cut off from the rogulor authorities of the Illarl^ the 
hundred, the shiro, and the kingdom. 

JS. A. Frernnan, Norman Conquest, V. 800. 

gac^ (sak), n, [< F. sacy < L. saccuSy a bag: see 
sack^,] In hot.y anat,y and zodUy a sack, cyst, 
bag, bursa, pouch, purse, or receptacle of some 
kintl speciffod by a qualifying word ; a saccule ; 
a saccus.— Adipose, athbttlaand, omaiotlOr uiiml- 
laoeouB, branoblal, oordiao saa see the 
— Oalcareous saa Some . os caMftrouM gland (which 
see, under pland).— 01]TnB-sao. Bee Cmulat- 

IngM CL the seminal reservoir of the male dnson-lw* 8^ 
genital lobe, under genUal.-^ Dental saa See tfsntal.— 
kmbryo sao. See efn2irpo-MM.--Qalaoto|duMPBiUi sao, 
the ampulla g toe y nlaotophoroui dnet^QiStrlo SIO. 


itophorous dnet^ Oestno sao. 
s, toe sac or pdurii of peritoneum 
, and snifoundB the protruding 


Beepomo.- , 

which Is pufched outwerd, l _ _ 

portion of Intestine.— Laoi^llUd 100 . See kusymal,-- 
Mastloatory saa See fnariMorp.— Hoedham's saa 

Same m NeedhanCe pouch (whtoli see, under poueA).— 



saa 

Sww Sae, Saoouie, SdecUM. Saceulue, The- 
first two are English, toe lost two letln and only technl- 
ooUy used, chiefly In special phreses. There Is no snch 
ditferenoo in meaning os toe form of toe words would Im- 
ply. some of toe largest tecs being called eaceuiee or mc- 
eu2t, some of the smallest tace or eaeei. 

Sac^ (sak, more pro^rly s&k). 9i. A member of 
a tribe of Algonkiu Indiana allied to the Foxes, 
who lived near the upper Mississippi previous 
to the Black Hawk war of 1832. The greater 
part are now on resesrations. 
sacalai, n. Same as crappie. 
saoart, n. An obsolete form of sakeri. 


MMatn 

IMSlr»(sak'»-tt|),«i. Theoflqpriiwotagriire 
ud a negro; a person seven eiafths uaek. 

laelnitt, n. See aachbut 
Saeca coffee. See eoffee. 
saccade (sa-kfid'), n. r< OF. sacade, F. gae- 
< OF. gaqueTf aaeMff pull, draw ; origin 
uneertain.] 1. In the tnan^e^ a violent check 
of a horse 1^ drawing or tmtohing the reins 
suddenly ana with ohepuU.-- S. InvioMti^ki^ 
ina. a firm pressure of the bow on the strings, 
whieh crowds them down so that two or three 
can be sounded at onoe. 
eaeoage^ (sak'lfj), n. [< Mot + ^go,'] Same 
as sac^. 


He had rlghti of freew ei ye n , and lookaffe. 

Legendi^ I. 


76. 




Type* uf Saceatm, about natural alee. 
j 4. Esrhscholtmia dimiiiata^ ii wuxnte 
comb-jelly. 0/t>»/r//MiMejrir, a typical 
saccate ctenuplioran. 


Barham, In^dal^ Legeni 
eaeoage^ts n. and v. See aaokage, 

'Saccata (sa-k&'tll), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
stmoafttd, saccate: see aacoate.'] 1. The Mol- 
luaoa as a branch of the animal kingdom : cor- 
related with Vartehrata, Ariiculata, and Radi- 
fUa, A, Uyait. [Not used.] — 2. A grade or 
division of Uroehorda, containing the true tu- 
ni caries or ascidians, with the salps and dolio- 
lids, as collectively distinguished mm the Lar- 
valia (or Appendieulariidm). 

Saccate (sa-ka'td), n. pi. [NL., fern. pi. of 
saocatua, saccate: see sococto.] 

An order of Ctenaphara contain- 
ing ovate or spheroidal coml>- 
jellies with two tentacles and 
no oral lobes; saccate or sacci- 
form ctenophorans. There are 
several families. For a charac- 
teristic example, see Cydippe. 
saccate (sak'fit), a. [< NL. 
a€U3catua, < L. 
aaocua, a bag: 
see Mdki.] 1. 

In &of., furnish- 
ed with or hav- 
ing the form of 
a bag or pouch : 
as, a aaooato 
petal. — 2. ‘ In 
amt, and sool. : 

(a) Forming or 
formed by a sac; 
cystic ; pouch- 
like; sacciform; 
sacculate. (h) 

Having a sac, 
or saccate part; 
pouched ; sac- 
culated ; saccif-^ 
erous. (c) Bpecifically, of or pertaining to the 
Saccata or the Saccatm. 

saccated (sak'd-ted), a. [< aaccate + -cd^.] 
Same as aaccate, 

saccharate (sak'^rat), n. [< ML. aaccharnm^ 
sugar (see aaoeharum)^ + •ate^,'\ In chem,, a 
salt of either of the saccharic acids. (See aac- 
ehariC,) The term is also applied to the inorates, or com- 
poanda which oane«iugiir forma with varloua baaea and 
hydrozlda— Baooharate of Iron, a preparation made 
from aeaqulozld of iron, sugar, and aoda, containing 8 per 
cent, of metallic Iron : a valuable antidote In araenlual pol* 
lonlng.— Baoohizats of load, an Inaoluble white pow- 
der made by adding, to aatnratlon, lead carbonate to a aolu- 
tion of aaocbarlo add.— BaoOharato Of lime, a prepara- 
tion consisting of sugar (16 parts), distilled water (40 parts), 
oaustlo lime (5 parts): a useful antidote In oarbolio-acld 
poisoning. 

saccharated (sak'a-rfi-ted), a. Mixed with 
some variety of sti^r, either saccharose, dex- 
trose, or milk-sugar — BocchaTated oaxbonato of 
Iron, a greenlah-gray powder composed of sulphate of 
Iron mixed with sugar.— Saooharatod lodido Of iron. 
Iodide of Iron mixed with sugar of milk.— Baodharatoa 
panoroaUn, panoreatin mixed with sugar of milk.— Bao- 
Obarated POpBln, a powder oonalating of augar of milk 
mixed with pepaiu from the atomaoh of the hug.— Bao- 
ObaratOd tiur, a mixture of tar (4 parti) with augar (M 
partaX forming an eaaily aoluble auDatanoo for medicinal 
administration. 

Bacchaiic (sa-kar'ik), a, [< ML. aacekammy 
sugar, + -ic.] Pertaining to or obtained from 
sugar or alli^ substances.— Baodbarlo add. (a) 

A monobasic add. not known in the free states 

but forming cryatalline aaltB prepared by the action of 
baaea on glucoaea. (6) A dlbaaio add, OoHjol^a, prepared 
by the aotlou of nltrlo add on sugar and vanous other 
carbobydratei. It is an amonibouB solid which forma 
salts, many of which do not readily oryatalllxe. 
Bacctnaride (sak'jt-rid or -rid), n, [< ML. aao 
eharum. sugar, -h Ade,’] A compound of sugar 
with a oase ; a snorate. 

iaodUtrif6roOfl(8ak-^rif'e-rus),a. KBiL.wc- 
ekarwHf sugar, •¥ferre as £. bearl.1 Producing 
sugar; saccharine: as, aaoehariferoua canes. 
Pop. Sei. Mo., XXn. 287. 
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BaedUtfUteatton (Bak-t-rlf-i-kft^shon), s. [< 
aaebkar^ + ~aUon (see The pro- 

cess of oonverting (starch, dextrine, eto.) into 
sugar, as by malting. 

BaochaiUtor (sak Vn-fi-dr), n. [< saccharify + 
-eft.] An apparatus for treating grain and po- 
tatoes by steam under high pressure, to convert 
the starch into sugar, previous to the alcoholic 
fermentation. A'. H. Knight, 

Boeeharifly (sak ; pw t. and pp. i?rtr- 
ciharified, ppr. aaeeharifying, [< M L. aacchnrum, 
sugar, + L. -ficare, K^facere, make : see -/y.] To 
convert into bumt, as starch ; saceharke. 
BbCCharilla (saWril'ft), n, [Appar. a fanci- 
ful word, dim. of ML. aaccharum, sugar (f).] A 
kind of muslin. Simmonda, 

Baocharlmeter (8ak-a-rim'©-t6r), n, [< ar. 
edaxapav, sugar, + ykTpev, measure.] An optical 
ins^ment used to determine the quantity of 
sugar in a solution, it la based upon the fact that 
sugar^lutio&s have the power of rotating the plane of 







Heniirntatiim 

Sacchoriiuetcr. 


Iau rent’s Saccliarimeter or I’uluritneter. 

Bf support upon which Uie tube contitinliit; the w»lutinn tn lie rx- 
aiiiineu Ik placed : d, tube ceiiteriua Nicol prlbiu. nvliota.' iKinition iii.iy 
he slightly BlnCed by the lever/;* r, a, tn’ailu.itcrl cIkIu with mirror 
at r, anti vernier at r,* a, tangent acrew to atijiwl tii*; (xikiticin of the 
analyxin|{ pdsni, and thus remove error in the ncni-imint. 

polaiixatlon of a ray of light transnilitml through them. 
Oertain kinds of sugar rotate ilio plane to the right (dex- 
trorotatoryX wi grape-sugar (dextrose) and cane-sugar; 
with others, the rtitatloii is to the left 
(levorotatoryX as lovulose; further, the 
amount of angular rotation varies with 
the strength of the solution. There aie 
many forms of saccbarlmeter, some of 
which measure directly the amount of 
rotation caused by a layer of the solu- 
tion of given thickness; others balance 
the rotation of the aolutioii against a 
varying thickness of some rotatory Hub- 
stance, as a cuinpensating quartr. plalo. 

— Fermentation sacobarlmeter, an ap- 
paratus, chiefly used in the exanilimtion 
of urine, which Is designed to sIm)w ap- 
proximately the quantity of femicntiible 
sugar present in solution by IIk- vol- 
ume of carbonic acid evolved on fermen- 
tation. 

Baccbarimetrical (sak^a-ri-mot'ri-kal), a, [< 
saccharimetr-y + -le-ol.] Of or pertaining to 
or effected by saccharimi'try. 
saccharimetry (sak-^rim'e-tri), n, [< Or. iTUK- 
XapoVy sugar, *r ’‘fierpla, < yhfxw, measure.] The 
operation or art of ascertaining the amount or 
proportion of sugar in solut ion in any liquid. 

Bacc^rin (sak^a-rin), n. [< ML. aacetmrumy 
sugar, + -ina.] The anhydrid of sai^charic 
a<tid, Oe^lo^S’ *** <^rystttlline solid having 

a bitter taste, dextrorotatory, and non-ferment- 
able.'->2. A complex benzin derivative, bon- 
zoyl-sulphimide, UaTkSOo.f'ONH. it is a white 
cryataUlne solid, slightly Boliiblc In cold water, odorless, 
but Intemidy tweet It is not a sugar, nor Is it assimi- 
lated, but appears to be harmless in the system, and may 
be useful In some cases as a Hiibstitutc for sugar. 

Bacohariliatod (sak'ipri-na-ted), a. Same as 
saccharated, 

Baccharine (sak'a-rin), «. [< F. saccharin = 
aaeariwt sr Pg. sacharino = It. zucchcrinoy < 
NXi. a€Uicharinua, < ML. saceharam. h, aaccharm, 
sugar: see aaccharum.'i Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of sugar; having the qualities 
of sugar: as, a saccharine taste; the saccharine 
matter of the cane-juice; also, in bot,y covered 
with shining grains like those of sugar. Also 
ga(vAarou8.— Bacobartnadiabetes. flame as dtdbefM 
uMfUeua— Baoobarlne fannantatlon, the fermentation 
by which starch Is converted lnt(» sugar, as lu the pn>ocss 
of malting. 

flUffthariTlIf (sak-fp-riu^ik), a, Hume as doc- 
charic. 

BftCCbailllity (sak-a-rin'i-ti), n, [< saccharine 
+ dtp,"] The quality of being saccharine. 

This Is Just the condition which we see, in virtue of the 
difference of optic refraotlvlty produced by difference of 
aollnity or of taeeharinUy, when we stir a tumbler of wa- 
ter with a quantity of undlmolved sugar or salt on Its bot- 
tom. Aafnrv, XXXVXII. 678. 


Baocharite (eak'^-rfO, [< ML. aqcclumm, 
sugar, + Ate^.1 A fine granular variety of 
feldspar, of a vitreous luster and white or 
greenish-white color. 

saochariBation (sak^i^ri-za'shon), n. Same as 
saccharification, 

BaochaniBe (sak'f^riz), v, t,\ pret. and pp. aae^ 
charizedy ppr. adccharizing, [< MJj. aaecha- 
ruiHy sugar, + -*><?.] To form or convert into 
sugar. 

Baccharooolloid (sak^a-ro-koroid), n, [< ML. 
aaccharntn, sugar, + colloid,'\ One of a large 
and important ^up of the carbohydrates. 
Iboy are amorphous or crystalllae with dlfflculty, diffuse 
through membianes very slowly If at all, are chemically 
indifferent; and have the general foi mula i qOb, or dif- 

fer from it slightly by the elements of water, IfgO. Hero 
belong starch, gum, pectin, etc. Nature. XXXlX. 488. 

Baccnaroid (sak'^roid), a, [< Gr. atiKxapw, 
sugar, + tlSofy fonn.] Same ns saccharoidal, 
saccharoidal (sak-p-roi'dal), a. [< aaceharoid 
+ -«/.] In minerah and" gcot,y having a dis- 
thictly crystalline nanular structure, some- 
what resembling tlm of lump-sugar. 
Baecharometer (sak-^rom'e-t^r), n, A form 
of hydrometer designed to indicate the amount 
of sugar in a solution. —Pennentatiou 
eter, a bent graduated tube, closf^ at one end, deslmed 
to indicate the amount of sugar In urine by means cf the 
gas collected at the closed end wlieti yeast Is added to 
the urine. 

Baccharometry (sak-f^rom'e-tri), n. Scientific 
use of a saocharometbr. ’ 

Saccnaromyces (sak^a-ro-mPsez), n. [NL. 
(Moycu, 1838), < ML. saccharunty suf^iir, + 

Kfjgy a mushroom.] A genus of minute sapro- 
phytic fungi; the yeast-fungi. They are unfoellu- 
lar fungi, destitute at true hyphie, and liiorcasing princi- 
pally by budding or sprouting, although nsci containing 
one to four hyaline sporea are produced In a few apeclea 
under c^irtaln conditions flexital genoiatlon Is not known. 
The atKscies of Saeehartnnyeee cax'iir in fermenting sub- 
■tanceo, and are well known from their itower of convert- 
ing sugar Into alcohol and carbonic acid. Ordinary ycaat> 

• S. eerevifiiss, la the most familiar example; It la added to 
the wort of beer, the Juice of frulto, elu., for the purpose 
of inducing fermentation. S. rllipmrideua and S. rattoria- 
nuM are also alcoholic ferments. S. albuana, the thrush- 
fungus. which lives parasltlcolly on the mucous membrane 
uf the human digestive organs, Is also capable of excit- 
ing u weak olcohollc fermeutation In a sugar solution. S, 
Myeoderma Is the well-known flowers of wine. There are 
81 species of Saeehanmyeee known, of which number 12 
arc known to produce nscl. !Many of these so-called spe- 
cies may prove to be only form • species, flee barmi .jUwen 
i\f uHne (under flower), woody Itread (under Uoody), fermm^ 
tatdun. and yeast. 

saccharomycete (sak^H-ro-mi'Hdt), n, [< Sac^ 
ehanmtyccsy q, v.] A plant uf tho genus Sac- 
charmnyces, 

SaccharomycetOB (Hak-a-ro-roi-se'tez), n. pi, 
[NJi., < Sacvhanrmyccs, (j! v.‘] Samo as Sacena- 
romycetacew, 

BaccnaromycetacesB ( Hak^a-ro-mi-se-ta'sB-e). 
w. pi, [NL, ( Hecss, 1 870), < Saccharomycea (-ceU) 
+ -^cesc,] A moiiotypic group of micposcopio 
fungi, Saccharomycca, 

BaccnarOBB (Hak'fi-rds), n, [< ML. aacchartm + 
-ow.] 1. Tho general name of any crystalline 
sugar having the formula 052 ^ 22^11 ’wnich suf- 
fers hydrolysis on heating with water or dilute 
mineral acid, each molecule yielding two mole- 
cules of a glucose. The saccharoses are glucose in- 
hydrlds. The host-known arc saccharose or can c sugar, 
milk-sugar, and maltose. 

2. Hpeeifieally, the ordinary pur© sugar of com- 
merce, obtained from the sugar-cane or sorghum, 
from the beet-root, and from the sap of a spe- 
cies of maple. Ohemlcally. pure saccharose Is a solid 
crystalline body, odorless^ linvlng a very sweet taste, very 
soluble ill water, less soluble in alcohol, and Insoluble in 
absolute alcohol. Its aqueous solution is strongly dextro- 
rotatory. It melts at IGU* and decompost’s at a higher 
temperature. Heated sufficiently with water or dfiute 
mineral aold, It breaks up into equal varta of dextrose 
and levuloso. flaccbartaie d<ies not directly undergo either 
alooholio or lactic fernientatlnn ; hut in the presence of 
certain ferments It is resolved into dextrose and lovulose, 
which are readily fermentahlc. It unites dlretdly with 
many metallic oxide and hydrates to foim compounda 
called suerates or saerharates, flaccharose is extensively 
used both as a food and as an antiseptic. It Is also used! 
to some extent in medicine. Also called eaus-Mmar. 
BacdiaronB (sak'a-rus), a, [< ML. aacchamm, 
sugar, + -owj?,] ’ftamo as saccharine. 
Bacchanim (sak'a-rum), ft. [ML. NL., < L. 
aaccharon, sugar, ’< Gr. edaxapovy alro odaxafn^y 
adarapi, adaxyt, sujfar: see avgar,’] 1. Sugar. — 
2. {cap.'ji [NTi., Linnteus, 1737.] A genus of 
grasses of tho tribe AndropogoncaPy type of the 
group Saccharesf*, it is dhameterixed hy minute spike- 
lets In pairs, one of each pair stalked and the other soa- 
sUe, each aplkelet composed of four awnlcss hyaline 
glumes, of which three are empty and the terminal one 
shorter, blunt, and indudliig three stamens and a free 
oblong grain. It differs from the nearly related orna- 
mental graia JSriatUhus In Its awnless glumes, and from 
Sorghum In having a fertile and perfect flower In aaoli 



aplkelet of a paJr. It reaemblea Z«a, the Indian corn, with 
nionoBclout flowery and Arundo, the I'ane, with aorcral* 
flowered apikulota, In habit only. It incliidea altuut 12 
apeuiea^ natlvua of warm rcgionfi, prububly all originally 
of the Old World. They are tall graaaes, with leavea which 
are flat, or convolute when dry, and flrtwera in a large t'Cr- 
nilnnl panicle, denaely ahoathial everywhere with longallky 
liafrn. By far the moat iiuporlant aiaicbm In S. ojfficinarunL 
the eoiumoii augar-oane. He(» mtfur-mw ; uImo kauM and 
mfMrija.-'-Baoohanixn oandldum. Hame uh r()ek-eatuly. 
~8a<Kiharttiiiliordeatuxii, bariey-augar.- Baocharum 
laotlB, augar of milk. - Bacobarum manxuB. Same oa 
mamiiUa,— BafiCharum aaturnl, sugar of lead. 

Bacci, Plural of snrAHH. 

BaccixerOUB (Hak-Hif'o-rus), [< L. ftaccm. 
sack, + fern.' = K. In nnul,^ and 

/wIm haviuK huc, in any souho; Hacoato. 
Sacdfonn (Hak'ni-fomi), a. [< L. nacnut, Hack, 
+ forma, fonn.J Having tin* form of a sac; 
saccate or Ha<MMtlar; ItiirHiform; Imjfpy.- Baooi- 
form anaurlsm, an anrMirlMra with a dUtlnct aac, and 
Invulviiig only part of the elrcuinference of the artery. 
Alao called mcfiuiar or Mtuxulatefl aneurinn. 

Saccobrancllia (Huk-o-brani^'ki-li), n. pL [NL., 

< Gr, (TuKKne, WMfk, “I- lipa};(ta, gills.] A divi- 
sion of tiinlcatcH, iindiiding the typical ascid- 
iaiiB, UH tlistingnishcd from the Dactyliobranchia 
and Tfeniohranchia, having vaHcular saccate 
gills. AIho SaccobrancUiaii» Owen. 

saccobranchiate (Hak-o-brang'ki-at), a. and a. 
[< Gr. adhKoi', sack, + fip&yxui, gills, + -att ^ .] I. 
a. Having saccate gillH; belonging to the Hue- 
cobraneitia. 

n. «. A member of the SaaeobrnnMa. 
SaccobranebinsB (Hak^o-bniiig-ki'ne), n. pi. 
[NIj., < SaecoltravchuH + ‘inse.'J A subfarnilv of 
Siluridw, typified by the genus SaecobranehtiH. 
Saccobran^OB (sak-r>-bning'kus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. (jduKOi'f sack, + ftpdyxaty gills.] A genus 
of Kast liniian catfishes of the family SilurUite, 
having a lung-liko saccular exteiiHion of the 
branchial cavity backward between th(t muH- 
oles along each side of the vertebral column: 
typical of the subfamily Snecobranehinat. 
SaccOCirridflB (sak-o-sir'i-dro, n. pi. [NT.I., < 
SaoeocirruH + A family of cheetopod an- 

nelids, typified by the genus Saccocirruut. 
Saceodmdea (sak^^o-si-rid'e-il), n.pl. fNL., 

< Saccoeirrus + 4(Uta.'\ The SaccoMrridx ele- 
vattal to the rank of a class of Chmlopoda. 

SaecocimiB (sak-o-sir' us), n. [NL. , ^ L. naixiw, 
sack, + cirrattf a tuft of hair: see (Hrrus.^ The 
typical genus of SacA*.oeirridm. 
8accolaDiuill(Mak-o-lu'bi-uin), n. [NL. (Blume, 
,1825), < L. Hnoeai, sack, + labium, lip.] A 
gonns of orchids of the tribe Vandvw and sul)- 
trl be SnreantlwfP. It !■ olmractciizcd by the uiiappcn* 
daged column, by h Ud with saocutu huge or with a Ntmlghl 
descending Mpiir, mid by flat and spreading sepals and 
petals, with the Inllorosconce in raceiiiiw which arc often 
muoh-bmtichcd and profusely flowci^hcHrlng. It dlN 
fers from the related genus Vantia in Its smaller flowers 
and Its commonly slender pollen-stalk. It includes about 
20 speclcH, natives of the Bast Indies and the Malay 
archipelago. They am epiphytes wltliunt pseudohiilhs, 
but having their slmns clad with two-ranked flat anu 
spreading leaves, which are usually coriaceous or llosliy, 
and which cover thostein pennaneiitly by their peralstcni 
sheatlis. 1’he flowers in many cultivated species are of 
considerable sise and great beauty, forming a dense re- 
curving raceme. In other species they are small uid 
■oatterud, or in some minute and puiiicled. 

Baccoleva, Backalever (sak-o-iev'u, sak-a- 
lev'^^r). n. [= F. mooldve. ] A Levaiitiiie ves- 
sel with one lateen sail; also, a Greek vessel 
of about 100 tons, with a foremast raking very 
much forward, having a square topsail and 
topgallantsail, a sprit foresail, and two small 
masts abaft, witli lateen yards and sails. Ham- 
ernly. Naval Ericyc.. 

BaooomylaA (sak-tVmi'i-an), n. [< Saecomys + 
-/«M.] A ^cket-mouse of.the genus Sacedmys; 
a saccom^d. 

BftCOOmyia (sak-o-mi^id), n. A member of the 
Sacoomyidsp; a pocket-rat or pocket-mouse. 
Also, improperly, mccomyd. 

Saccomyidas (sak-o-mi'i-dfi), «. pi. [NL., < 

• SaeeomyH + -h/«?.] 1 . Same as Saeeomyina and 

Saeeomyoidra. LiUjvhortj, 1866. — 2. A family 
of myornorphic rodents named from the genus 
SnccomyM. confined to North America and the 
West Indies, having external cheek-pouches and 
a murine aspect ; the pocket-rats or pocket- 

• mice. The genera bcgldes SneromuK are lleUromy/i, IH- 

S ' nnys, Perofinathiijt, and CricfUniipiiH. The sneolus of 
am known an kanimrint-mUt. The family in 
rostrictHd hcmihc in diviiled by Coue» into three siili- 
familicrs, tHptHloiiiniiun, PenKjnathinw, and Helerumyinae. 
See cuts tinder IHpiHiomt/M and Perutfiutthiut. 

Saccomsrina (sak"o-ini-i'nil), n. pi. [NL., < 
Saccomyfi + A group of inyomorphic 

rodents, named by G. K. Waterhouse in 1848, 
containing all the rodents with ext ernal oheek- 
pcucdies : same as Stfccomyoidea. 
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flaoeoniyiiUB (sak^d-mUI^nfi), n. pi [XL., < 
Saocomyy + -inseA Same as Saeeomyidm, 2. 
S. J\ Baird, 1867; J. E. Gray, 1868. 

Baccomyoid (sak^mroid), a. and n. [< Sae- 
iwmyy + -oid.] i, a. Having external cheek- 
pouches, as a rodent; }>ertaming to the ^Sae- 
co^oidea. 

li. u. A member of the Saccomymdm; a 
liocket-rat, pocket-mouse, or pocket-gopher. 

Saccomyoidea (sak^ 9 -ixd-oi'de-|i), n. pi. [NL., 
< Saccomya + -aidea.1 A suporfamily of myo- 
morphic rodents, named by Gill in 1872, con- 
taining all those with external cheek-pouches, 
or the two families Saceomyidsp and Geomyidm. 
The mastoid bone is moderately developed, and the oooip- 
itsl oorrespotidingly r^uoed. I'here ai'c no postorbital 
prooesaes, and the sygomstio process of the maxillary is 
an expanded perforatetl plate. The grinders are four on 
each side above and below. The root of the lower incisor 
is protnlierant posteriorly. The deMcundlrig process of 
the mandible is obliqiiely twisted oiitwsrd Hfiil iipwai-d. 
There is a spoMal musefo of the large external cheek- 
pouch ; all the feet are five-toed ; the upper lip is densely 
hairy, not vlslbW cleft, and the pelage lacks uiider-fur. 
Sec cuts under Gemnyi^, Dipodtnnyfi, and PerogiuUhut. 

Bacconm (sak'o-mis). n. [NL. (F. Cuvier, 
1823), V Gr. odicKoCf sack, + a mouse.] An 
obscure genus of Saccomyidsp, givinpf name to 
the family, probably synonymous with Hetero- 
mya at Desmarest. A species is named S. an- 
thophilua. but has never been satisfactorily 
identified. 

Baccoonf, n. Infmdng, same as aeeonde. 

‘ There were the lively Oaiili^ animated and chattering, 
ready to wound every Pillar with their Canes, as they 
pass'd by, either in Tors, Cai‘t, or Sa4icmik 

AihUm, Social Life in lloigii of Qiioun Anne, 1. 135. 

SacCOphaXSrngidSB (sak^o-fa-rin'ji-^le), n. pi. 
[< Sao6ophari/nx (-pharyng-) + -ida?.] A family 
of lyomorouR fishes, represented by the genus 
Saecopharynx. Tliey have five branchial arches, the 
abdominal division much longer than the rustrobran- 
uhial ; the tail ex- 
cessively oloiigat- 
e<] and attenu- 
ated; the eyes 
anterolateral; the 
Jaws moderately 
extended back- 
ward (in compari- 
son with tlieifttm/- 
pharynyidm), and 



apparently not 
elosable agn 


Bottle-fish {Sacepfhafynx t$mpMllaetHS), 
dtstended by aituthrr fish in its stoniach. 

) against each other ; enlarged teeth In one or both 
Jaws ; Uie dorsal and anal fins feebly developed, and the 
pectorals short but broad. Hie family is represented hy 
apparently 2 speoies, by some supposed to be cotispeciflo. 
'I ney reach a length of 5 or A feet, of which tlie tall forms 
by far the greater part They Inhabit the deep sea, and 
feed uiKin fishes^ which may sometimes be as large as or 
larger than themselves. Individuals have been found on 
the surface of the sea helpless from distention hy fishes 
swallowed superior in slse to themselvea One of the spe- 
cies Is the bottle-fish, Saeoopharyox ampuUaceut. 

Saccopliarynsina (sak-o-far-in-ji'nH,), n.pl. 
[ NL. , < Saccopharym (-pharifug-) + -i ««». ] 'The 
Saccopharyngidee as a group of Muntnidm. 
Oiinwer. 

Baccopharyngoid (sak^o-fa-ring'goid), n. and a. 
I, n. A fish of the family t^accopharyngidiB. 

n. ff. Of OP haviug characteristics of the 
Saeoopharyngida. 

SaccophaTT&X (sa-kof'nrringks), w. [NL. (8. 
L. Mitchilf, 1824), < Gr, adaKog. sack, + ipdpvy^, 
throat: me idairynx.'] A wunarkahlo genus 
of deep-Hea fishes, typical of the family Sgc'Cf>- 
pharyngidfE, S. awpvUaeeus inhabits the N orth A tlaji- 
iio, and is capable of swallowing Ashes larger than itselL 
Bee out under Saecapharyngidm. 

Saccophora (sa-kof 'o-rft), n. pi. [N li., iieut. pi. 
of Saeeopborua: nee aacBophorc.'] In J.E. Gray's 
classificatibn of *'mollusks” (1821), the fifth 
chiss, containing the tunicates or ascidians, 
and divided into 8 orders — ffolobranchm, Tomo- 
branehia, and Diphyllobranchia. 

Baccophore (sak'o-for), n. [< NL. Samophorua, 
cp v.T 1. A rodent mammal with external 
cheek-pouches. — 2. A tunicate or ascidian, as 
a member of the Saccophora. 

Saccophori (sa-kof'o-ri), n, pi. [LL., < Gr. ook- 
wearing sackcloth, < oAkko^, sack, + 
= E. hmr^.} A party of Christian peni- 
tent h in the fourth century: probably a divi- 
sion of the Encratites. 

SaccophorUB (sa-kof'd-rus), w. [NL. (cf. Gr. 

wearing sackcloth), < Gr, oaKKof,Hack, 
sackcloth, + -^opof, < ss E. ftctfrL] 1. In 
mammal.^ same as Geomya. Kuhl, 1820. — 2. In 
entonu, a genus of coleopterous insects of the 
family Tcnchriomdm. Haag-Rntenbcrg, 1872. 
Saccopteryx (sa-kop'te-riks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ffd/fifof, sac^, + Ttrrkpv^ = E. feaHtor^ A genus 
of South and Central American emballonurine 
l>at8, the males of whloh have a peculiar glan- 
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dular sab of the antebraehial wing-membraiiey 
secreting an odoriferous sebaeeoiui eubstance 
attractive to the females; saok-winged bate. 
The upper incisord are one pair, the lower three pairs. 
There are several speoies, as S. laptura and S. bOimma. 

sacooB (sak'os), n. [< MGr. odiocof (see def.)f 
< Gr. oAkkoc, sack.] A short vestment worn in 
the Greek Church by metropolitans and in the 
Hossian Church by all bishops. It corresponds 
to the Western dalmatic. 

SaccOBOma (sak-v-sa'mj), n. [NL., < Gr. cAr- 
KD£y sack, + aupa, l>ody.j 1. A genus of encri- 
nitoB, containing forms which were apparent- 
ly free-swimming like the living memoers of 
tne genus C&inatula. They are found in the 
Ofilite.— 2. A genus of coleopterous insects. 
Motachulaky, 1845. 

SaocOBtomilB (sa-kos^t^mus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
adicKoCf sack, + errd/ua, mouth.] A genus of 
hamsters of the subfamily CrieeHnse and family 
Muridae, having the molar teeth triserially tu- 
beroulate. See hamater. 

Baccular (sak'u-lg,r). a. [< aaccule + 

Like a sac ; saccaie in form ; sacciform : as, a 
aaccular dilatation of the stomach or intestine. 
— Baoonlar aneurism. Bame as taeeifmn amurUm 
(which se«^ under MMcfformX— Baccular glaada, com- 
pound glands in which the divisions of tlie secreting 
cavity assume a saccular form. 

Baccnlate (sak'u-lfit), a. [< NL. aaccuiatua, < 
If. iraccg/ti«, a little sack: aaccule."] Formed 

of or furnished with a set or series of sac-like 
dilatations; sacculiferous ; saoculaied: a^ a 
aaoculate stomach; a aacculatc intestine, ^e 
cuts under leech and intcatine. 

BECCUlated (sak'u-la-ted), a. [< aacculatc *f 
Same as aacculatc.-- Baooulated aneurism. 
Same as muxtifonn aneurism (which see, under saoe<form). 
—Baooulated bladder, a bladder having a sacoulos aa 
an abnormal fonnatiun. 

Baccttlatlon (sak-u-la^shon), n. [< aacculatc + 
-ion.] The formation of a sac or saccule ; a set 
of Hacs taken together: as, the aaoculation of the 
human colon, or of the stomach of a semuo- 
pithecoid ape. See cuts under alimentary and 
tnteatinc. 

Baccule (sak'ul), u. [< L. aacculua, dim. of aac- 
a bag, sack: BeGsaek^.] 1. Asacorcyst; es- 
pecially, a little sac ; a cell ; a saoculus. Specifi- 
cally — 2. In anat.f tlie smaller of two sacs in 
the vestibules of the membranous labyrinth of 
the ear, Rituat^ed in the fovea hemisph erica, in 
front of the utricle, connected with the mem- 
branous canal of the cochlea by the canalis 
reiiniens, and prolonged in the aoiisoduotus 
vestibnli to a pyriform dilatation, tlie saccus 
endolymphatiouB.—Baooule of the larynx. Same 
as laryngeal jMfueh (which sec^ under pfwcA).— vostlbular 
saoouls. Seedef. 2.B!Byn. BoesocS. 

Baccull. n. Plural of aacculua. 

Sacculina (sak-u-ll'nil), n. [NL. (J. Vauffhan 
Thompson, about 1880), < L. aacculua, a little 
sack, + -iw«i.] 1. A genus of cirripeds of the 
division Bhisocephala, type of a family Saceu- 
Unidae. The species are parasitic upon crabs. 
See cut under Rhisocephata.--- 2. [/. c.] A spe- 
cies of this genus. 

Baccnline (s^'v-lin), a. [< NL. Sacculina f Q*v.] 
Of or pertaining to the genus Sacculina or fam- 
ily Sacculinidw.. 


Instead of rising to its opportunities, the taceuHns 
Naupllud, having reached a certain point, turned back. 
//. Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 844. 


Sacculinidse (sak-u-lln 'i-de), ti . pi [NL., < Sac- 
euHna + -idse.] A’family of rhisocephalous cir- 
ripeds, represented by the genus Sacculina. 

BacculnB (sak'u-lus), n. ; pi. aaecuR (-11). [NL., < 
1^.8ac<mlua, a little sack: see sacott/e. J A saccule. 
— BaoouU of the colon, the irregular dOatatkma caused 
by the shortneH of the longitudinal muscular bands.— 
Baooulus OteOSUs. same aa tefyupisliioiMk (which see, 
under j^oucAL— B boouIub oMUBT. Same aa rsMiploeu- 
ftmcApiL— Baooulus oommm Baooulus homlsUlp- 
tlcus. . Bame as uMde q/fite fwKhitejCwhioh see, under 
Utririf).— Baooulus of thi Umx. Sune aa laryngeal 
pet<oA (which see; under poWe^—Baocmlna propxius, 
aaooulUB rotundus. Bame as vemMar eamde (which 
see, under lueoida).— BaflOUlUl ssmiovaiis. Same as 
umde the oefNotds (which see^ under ufrh'fs).— Vesl- 
eal saoonlns, a protrusion of the mucous lining of the 
bladder between the bundles of fibers of the muscular 
coat, so as to form a sort of hernia. Also called amwn- 
dfa; Aerniff . Vostilmlir saooulus. Same as saooul4 2. 
■«8yn. Beesao^. 

BacenB (sak'us), a.; pi. aacd (sak'si). [NL., < 
L. aacciis, < Gr. cAkko^, a bag, sack : see aacki-,] 
1. In anal, and cool, a sao. — 2. [eai).] In conch., 
a genus of gastropods: same as AwpuUaria. 
Faltridua, 1 823.— Baoeus ondcdympbatlonB, the di- 
lated blind extremity of Uie ductus endolymphatlous, the 
canal leadiim from the utricle through the aquwdnctua 
voatibult.— iaocuB vasonlostts, a vasoular oigah in the 
brain of some elaimobranchlate flshea, la the liate. Bee 
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sack 


out under TtMlInilf, the rl- 

telUne eeci tbit part <d the /olk-aao which hangt out 
of the hodr of an emhrro and rorma the nard-eac, or am- 
bilical v^ole.«gfiL Maae«. 

■aonlltun (s^serum), n.; pi. sacella (-&). [< 
L. s€U!ellum, dim. of eacrwm, a holy thing or 
place, neut. of eocer, ooneecrated, dedicated: 
see merely sacred.] In Bom, antiq,, a small in- 
closed space without a roof, consecrated to some 
deity, containing an altar, and sometimes also 
a statue of the god. 

saoerdom (sas^^r-d^si), n. K F. socerdooe, < 
L. saoermHumy the priesthood, < mcerdoB (sa- 
eerdoU)y a priest: see sacerdotalA Sacerdotal 
system ; pnestly character or order. 

The temporal Sceptre (aa we hare ahown) departing from 
Judah, he being both Frieat and Saorifloer too^ their aoMr- 
docy and aaorifloe were brought to an end. 

jSMpti, True BeUglon, II. 66. 


priest, < Baoerdoa \aacerdoU) i? AS. Bacerd)^ a 
priest, lit. * presenter of offerings or sacred 
gifts,’ < saoeTy sacred, + dare, give (>dos ^dof-), 
a dowry: see dot^, dower^)x see aaerv^ and 
dath^J] Of or pertaining to priests or the priest- 
hood; priestly: as, sacci’dofal dignity; sacerdo- 
tal functions or garments ; sacerdotal character. 

Duke Valentine . • . waa deaigned bj hia father to a 
aoeerdotal profeaalon. 

Btuont Advancement of Learning, IL 333. 

The countrlea where Mcerdohd inatruction alone ia per- 
mitted remain in ignorance. 

(Mdamith, Citiicn of tlie World, Ixzv. 

Cut oll.by aaeerdatai ire 
From every aympathy that Man beatowed I 

WordnporUit Boolea. Sonneta, L 4. 

sacerdotalism (sas-^r-do'tal-izm), n. [< sacer- 
dotal 4- -ms.] The sacerdotal system or spirit ; 
the methods or spirit of the priesthood; devo- 
tion to the interests or system of tho priest- 
hood ; in a bad sense, priestcraft. 

It ia to be hoped that thoae Nonconformlsta who ere ao 
fond of pleading for grace to the Eatabliahment on grou nda 
of expediency, because of the good work it ia doing, or l»o- 
cauae of the comprehenaiveneaB of Ita policy, or. atrongeat 
of all, beoauae of the bulwark againat moemotalitm which 
it malntaina, will lay theae pregnant worda to heart. 

BrOiak ^rteriy Jfev., LXXXllI. 109. 

sacerdotallst (sas-^r-doHi^l-ist), n. [< sacerdo- 
tal + A supporter of sacerdotalism; one 

who believes in the priestly character of the 
clergy. 

sacerdotalize (sas-^r-do'tal-iz), c. f.; pret. 
and pp. sacerdotalize^ ppr. sacerdotalizina, [< 
sacerdotal + -w«.] To render sacerdotal. 

Some ayatem of actual ohaervance, aome ayatein of cna- 
tom or uaago, mnat lie behind them [the aacred lawaof the 
Binduaj : and it la a very plaiialble conjecture that it waa 
not unlike tho exiating very imperfectly aaeerdataiized 
ouatoinary law of the Uindna in the Punjab. 

Maine, Early Law and Cuatom, p. 26. 

sacerdotally (sas-^r-do'tal-i), adv. In a sacer- 
dotal manner. 

sacerdotism (sas'^r-do-tizm), n. [< L. aacerdoa 
(aaeerdot-)y a priest, -im.] Bame as aacer- 
dotalism, 

sadhelt, ». An obsolete form of satchel. 

sachem (s&'chem), n. [Massachusetts Ind. Cf. 
sagamore.^ 1. A chiei among some tribes of 
American Indians ; a sagamore. 


Thla letter, written on paper of vellum-like appeerence, 
waa put In an envelope and sealed with the armorial bear- 
ings of theiinltan, and the whole enclosed in a oilmaon 
doth aaehet or bag, somewhat resembling a lady’s small 
retioule, richly embroidered in gold. 

looted in Fint Year vif a SiUrm Reiffn. p. 242. 

sachet-powder (sa-sha'pou'd^r), If. Powdered 
perfume for use in sachets, 
sacheverel (sa-chev'e-rel), n. [After Dr. Sa- 
eheverel,'] An iron door or blower for tho mouth 
of a stove. HalUwell. 

Sack^ (sak), n, [< ME. aaJcy aae, sek, secJc.srch, 
sacky < AS. smcy ssaccy sacc e= D. zak as MLG. 
mkj LG. aaky sack = OHG. MUG. sac, G. sack 
as icel. sekkr a Sw. adkk as Dan. seek ss F. sac 
{> E. sac) a Pr. sac a Bp. Pg. saco = It. sacco 
a OIr. Gael, sac a W. sachy sack, a Bulg. Serv. 
Bohem. Pol. sak a Russ, saku, a hag-net, a 
Hung, szdk a Albanian sak (OBulg. dim. saknlu 
a Lith. sakvele a NGr. auKKubh), < L. saecua 
a Goth, sakkusy < Gr. aasKoCf a bag, siiek, also 
sackcloth, a gomont of sackcloth ; < Ileb, sag, 
(^lald. saky a sack for corn, stuff made of hair- 
cloth, sackcloth; prob. of Egyptian origin; ef. 
i'optic sok a Ethiopian sah, Ha<*kcloth. The 
wide diffusion of the word is prob. duo to the 
incident in the story of Joseph in which the 
cup was hidden in the sack of com (sec Gen. 
xliv.).] 1. A bag; especially, a largo bog, 
usually made of coarse hempen or linen cloth. 
(Boo sackcloth.^ Backs aro used to contain 
^ain, flour, salt, etc., potatoes and other vege- 
tables, and coal. 

One of the peaianta untied cloauly [accretly] n mdk of 
walnuttea. Cvryat, 1. 21. 

Tho' you wud gte me as much red gold 
Aa I could baud in a sack. 

Lambert JAnkin (Cliild’a Ballada, III. 104). 

2. A unit, of dry measure. Engiiah atatutca pro- 
vloua to American independence tlxeii tho aaok of flour 
and meal at 6 buahela or 280 pounds, that of salt at 5 
buahela, that of coal at 3 biiahela (the ancka to nioa- 
sure 60 by 26 inches), and that of wiN>l at 31 hundred- 
weight or 304 pouncla. Since 1870 tlic Brilisn aack has 
been 4 imperial bushels. Locally, sacka of 2, ^ 31, and 
4 bushels were used as moaauroa in Kiiglaiid. The sack 
has been a widely diffused unit, varying In diirereni coiin< 
tries, from 2 to 4 Winchostor bnahelM. Tliua, It waa equal 
to 2 such bushels at Florence, Leghorn, Leyden, Mlddol- 
buig, Toumoii, etc.; to 21 at Zealand and Beaiinumt; to 
21 at Haarlem, Goes, Genova. Bayonne ; to 2i| at Amster- 
dam ; to 21 at Agen, Xltrocht, etc. ; to 2j| at Port and 
Montauban ; to 2] at Granada and Emdeii ; to 2j| at Ghent ; 
to 3 at Straaburg. Uotterdam, Tlie Hague, and in Flanders 
(the common sack) ; to 3^ at Brussels ; and to 3j| at Basel. 
The sack of Hamburg wm nearly 0 bushels, that of Tou- 
lon still greater, while the sack of rails, used for plaster, 
was under a bushel. 

Last Week 6 Sacke of Cocoa Nuts were seiz'd by a Cus- 
tom House Gflloer, being brought up to Town for so many 
saek$ of Beans. Lowbm Pmt, April 14, 17u4. 

3t, Backcloth; sacking. 

For forty days in mask and ashes fast 
Oreene and Lodge, I.ookifig Glass for Loud, and Eng. 

Wearing nothing alxint him but a shirt of saeke, a paire 
of ahuoes, and a haire cappe uiiely. 

JJakluyt’s Voyayee, I. 20, 

Tlie son of Nvn then . . . 

Before the Ark In prostrate wise appeares. 

Saeik on his back, uiist on his head, nia eyes 

Even great with tearos. 

Sylvester, tr. of Bu Bartaa'a Weeks, ii., Tho Captalnea. 

[Also flipelled sargue.l (a) A ^)Wii of a 
peculiar form which was first Inironucod from 
Franco into England toward the close of the 


The MaasaohusetB call . . . their Kings Saehemet. 

Capt. John Works (ed. Arber), p. 0S9. 

Thuy [the Indians] . . . made way for y« coming of 
their grMt Saehem, called Massaaoyt 

CM. Maee. Hist. Soe., 4th ser., in. 94. 
But their eaehenL the brave Wattawamat. 

Fled not he was dead. Longfellow, Miles Standlsii, vli. 


2. One of a body of high officials in the Tam- 
many Society of New York city. The sachems 
proper number twelve, and the head of the so- 
ciety is styled grand sadkem. 
sachianidoin (s&'chem-dum), n. [< sachem + 
-dam A The govemTnent or jurisdiction of a 
saehem. 

■acbemio (s&'chem-ik), a. [< saehem + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a sachem. Stand. Nat, 
Hist, VI. 163. [Bare.] 

Bacheniflilp (sft^chom-Aip), n. [< sachem + 
-sAip.] The office or position of a sachem, 
gadiet (sa-sh&O, n. r< F. sachet (s Pr. saquet 
as Bp. Pg. aaquete s It. sacchetto), dim. of sac, 
a bag: see aack^. Of. aachel, aatchelA A small 
bag, usually embroidered or otherwise orna- 
mented, containing a perfume in the form of 
powder, or some i>erfuraed substance; also, a 
small oushion or some similar object, the stuffing 
of which is strongly perfumed, placed among 
articles of dress, etc. 



Woman wearinif a S.ir.k (middle of the i8th century). 


seventeenth century, and continued to be fash- 
ionable throughout the greater part of the eigh- 
teen^ century, it had a louse back, uot held by a 
girdle or ahaped Into the waists bat hanging in straight 
plalta from the neck-band. See Watteau. 


My wife this day put on lint her French gown called a 
eae, which becomea her very well. 

Pepye, Diary, March 2; 1668. 

Madame rAmbaaiadrice do Veiilae in a green aoeir with 
a atraw hat. Walptde, uitten. It. 115. 

An old-faahloned gowm which Ithink ladies call neaeqw; 
that is, a sort of roue, flbmpletely loose in the body, out 
gather^ into broad plaits utoii tlie neck and shoulders, 
which fall down to the ground, and terminate in a species 
of train. Scott, Tapestried Chamber. 

(ftf) Tho loose straight back itself. The term 
seems to have been used in this sense in the 
eighteenth century. — 5. {Also spelled sacqueA 
A kind of jtutket or short coat, cut round at the 
bottom, fitting the body more or less closely, 
worn at the present day by both men and wo- 
men: as, a sealskin sad; a sack-coat. 

As for hia drosa it was of the simplest kind : a summer 
sack of cheap and onilnary material, thin checkered pan- 
taluoiiB, and a straw hat, py no means of tlie tiiieat braid. 

Uenethomo, Seven Gables, ill. 

A large-boned woman, dressed in a homespun stuff pet- 
ticoat, with a short, louse eaek of the same material, ap- 
peared at the door. //. B. Skowe, Oldtown, p. 206. 

6. In anat, and zodL. a sac or saoouie.— To got 
the sack, to be dismissed from employment, or reJecM 
as a suitor. [Slang.] 

1 say, I wonder wliat old Fogg 'ud say, if he knew It I 
should get the ttaeJe, 1 s’jKise — eh? DieOteinu, IHckwlck, xx. 

He is no longer an oifloiT of this ga<d ; he has get the 
Mck, and orders to quit into ttie Imigain. 

C. Readr, Never too Late, xxvi. 
To give one the sack, to dismiss one from employment 
eaiiecially to disuiiss one summarily ; disoharge or reject 
as a suitor. [Slang. ] 

Whenever you please, yon can give him the eaek! 

Barham, liiguldsby I^egonds, II. 249. 

The short way would have been ... to have requested 
him immediately to quit the house: or, as Mr. Gann said, 
“to give him the eaek at once.” 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, y. 

sack^ (sak), V. t. [< ME. sa(dcen (ss MD. sacken, 
D. zdkkm ss G. sackcM ss Icol. achka ) ; < sackty 
w.] 1. To put into HaekH or bags, for preaer- 
vation or transportation: tis, to sack grain or 
salt. 

The mcle is aakked and ylmuiide. 

CtMucer, Keovo'a Tale, L 150. 

2. To inclose as in a bag; cover or inoase aa 
with a sack. 

And also mek It in your glove. 

The Elfin Knight (Child’s Ballads, 1. 13DX 

At the corners they placed pillows and bolsters sacked 
In cloth blue and crimson. L. Wallace, Bun-Hnr, p. 258. 

3. To heap or pile as by sackfuls. [Itaro.] 

I fly from tyrant he, whose heart more bard than flint 
Hath nock'd on mu such hugy heaps ut oeaseless sorrows 
hert\ 

That sure it is intolerable the torments that I liear. 

Peele, Sir Clyomon and Sir Olamydes. 

4. To give the sack or bag to; discharge or 
dismiss from office, employment, etc. ; also, to 
reject the suit of : as, to sack a lover. [Slang.] 

Ah ! she 's a good kind creetur’ ; there '■ no pride in her 
whatBumever->and she never wndm her servants. 

Mayhew, London Lalxtur and lx>ndoti Poor, 11. 588. 

Back^ (sak), n. [< F. sac s= Bp. saco ss aaeoy 
sficcoy saqtie ss It. sacco, sack, plunder, jnllago ; 

' lilt. < L. sacciisy n bag, sack (sec* sackt), but the 
precise connection is uncortiriii. In one view, 
it is through a particular use of the verb repre- 
sented by E. sack^y^pwi into a bag,’ and bence, 
it may be supposed, * conceal and take away’ 
(cf. hag^, ax\a pockety in similar uses); but no 
such use of tho OF. and ML. verb appears, the 
Rom. verbs moaning * sack’ being secondary 
forms, depending on the noun (see aadkt, i\, sac- 
cage, p.); besides, the town or people * sacked’ 
is not ‘put into a bag.’ The origin is partly in 
the OP. “o sac, a sac, the word when^by a 
commander authorizeth his soiildiors to sack 
a place or people” (Cotgrftve), ss It. a sacco, 
“ asacc^, asaccomano, to the spoile, to tho sacke, 
ransakt” (Plorio) — the exhortation a sac. It. 
a sacco, ‘to plunder,’ prob. meaning orig. ‘to 
bag! ’ i. e. fill your pouches (OF. sac ss It, saceo^ 
a bag, pouch, wallet, sack : see sack^, n,); ana 
partly in the Bp. snemnano, a jilunderer, also 
sack, pluDfier, pillage, ss It. sacromano, a plun- 
derer, freebooter, scout, soldier’s servant, alao 
plunder; < ML. sac4*omantius, a plunderer, sac- 
cotnannum, plunder, < MHG. saekwan, a sol- 
dier’s servant, camp-servant (sackman machen, 
plunder), lit. ‘sack-man,’ one who carries a 
sack, < sack, ss E. sack. 4- man ss E. wan.2 1. 
The plundering of a city or town after storm- 
ing and capture; plunder; pillage: as, the 8acA 
of Magdeburg. 

The people of God were moved, . . . having beheld the 
sack and uombustlon of his sanctuary in moat lanientahle 
manner flaming before their eyes. 

Hooker, Eoolea. Polity, vi#7. 



iftck 

In deade he wnnoa it (tbe towne] and pat It to the meke, 
PutUhham, Aria of Kng. Foeafe, p. 217. 

Krrim her detired to Helen, and at the muk of Troy un- 
furliinately loat li. Joimm, Volpone, il. 1. 

The city waa eure to ho delivered over to fire, aokdr, and 
outrage. MaUny, Dutch ilepubllc, II. 70. 

2. Tho plunder or booty so obtained; spoil; loot. 

Everywhere 

He found the $ack and plunder of otir liouae 
All aoatter'd tliro’ the Iiouhch of the town. 

Tennyimiit Geraint. 

sack'^ (sak), V, t [= MI), saeken = Hp. Pg. 
qumr^ sack ; from the noun : see mck^^ n, C£. 
sackatjti^ w.l To plunder or pillage after storm- 
ing and tUKiiig: as, to suvk a bouse or a town. 

Eurghera were fleeced, towna were now and then Mtclvcf, 
and Jews were tortured for their iiioney. 

//. Spetuxr, Social Statica, ji. 402. 

On Oot. 12, 1702, Sir George RfHike hiirntiho French and 
Spanlali ahlpphig in Vigo, and mcknd the town. 

J. Social l.ife In Kcigii of Oiieeii Anne, II. 206. 

riifttoro wiiH thrice healegcd and thrlco mt^ed hy the 
MahonuMlana. J. Feryumm, IIIhI. Indian Andi., p. 410. 

sack^f (sak), «. [Also rarely »vek. (cf. Ml). 
wwkwiin)] < F. Met\ dry {vin sec, dry wine), = 
Bp. Htro = i'g. wceo = It. svcco (vino seccOf dry 
wine)* < ftirouSf dry; root uncertain.] Ori- 
giiiallv, one of the strong light-colored wines 
broiiglit to England fnnn the south, as from 
Bpaiii and the Canary Islands, especially those 
whieJi were dry and rough. Thoae wore often 
■woetoned, and mixed with egga and other Ingrodlenta, 
to make n 8011; of punch. The name wwevl »aek waa then 

f ;iven to wlneaot aiinilar atrongth and color, hut requiring 
eaa nrtlflelal aweetuiitng. In the aeventeenth century the 
numu aeeina to have been given alike to all strong white 
winea from the auiith, aa diatliigiilahed from Hhenlah on 
the one hand and red winea on tlie other. 

Will 't please your lordship drink a cup of M-elef 

Shak., T. of the S., Iml.. 11. 3. 
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haa been anfortnnately used In Dan. UL to tnnelate 
bdeot which seems to have been a atringed instrninent 
Compare mmbvk§. 

The truropeii^ toMtuU, psalteries, and fifes . . . 

Make the sun dance. 8hak.^ Cor., v. 4. G2. 

The Hoboy, Saghvt deope, Hecordcr, and the Flute. 

Drayton, Folyolbion, iv. 806. 

Alv, Vuu must not look to have your dinner served in 
with trumpets. 

Car. No, nci^ ioek-butt shsll servo us. 

Middleton, Btiatiisli Gypsy, U. 1. 

sackcloth (sak'kldth), n. [< sack^ + ctofh.] 1. 
Cloth of which sacks are made, usually a cloth 
of hemp or flax. — 2. A coarse kind of cloth 
worn as a sign of grief, humiliatiou, or peni- 
tence ; hence, the garb of mouniing or peuanoc. 

Thrlse every weeke in ashes sheo did silt 

And neit her wrinkled skin rough $nekf.idoih wore. 

Spemter, F. Q., I. lit 14. 

Gird yon with taekdoth and itiouni before Abner. 

2 Bam. iii. 81. 

lie swears 

Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs; 

He puts on aaekdalh, and to sea. 

Shak., Tcricles, Iv. 4. 29. 

sackclothed (sak'klAtht), ri. [< mckcloth + 
Clothed in sackcloth ; penitent ; humili- 
ated. 

To be Jovial when God calls to mourning, . . . to glitter 
when ho would hare us mekdoth'd and siiiialid ; he hates 
it to the death. Dp. Hail, Komains, p. 69. (Lathmn.) 

sack-coat (sak^kdt), n. See eoaV^, 2. 
sack-doodla (sak'dd^dl), r. i. [< *mckdoodlfif 
w., same as doodloaack.'] To play on the bag- 
pipe. Scott. 

sacked (sakt), n. [< Wearing 

a garment called a sack Backed friar, a monk 

who wore a coarse upper garment called a mceve. Ilutso 
friars made their appearance in England about the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth oeiitiiry. 


•am 

suit, accusation, + -Mg, E. 4e$B : see sake and 
-Mff.] 1. Guiltless; innooent; fteo from fault 
or bl^e. 

It ware worthy to be sohredc and sohiynede in golds, 

ffor it es soMm of «yn& sa helpe me onro Lordel 

If erte AftAtiie <E. E. T. S.X h 8998. 

'*0, is this water deep.” he said, 

‘ *<Asitls wundroasdnu? 

Or Is it sio as a sottfest maid 
And a leal true knicht may swim T” 

air Ddand (OhUd*s Ballads, L 229). 

How she was abandoned to herself or whether the waa 
saeUem o' the sinfa’ deed, God in Heaven knows. 

iSiooM, Heart of Mid-Lothian, v. 

2. Guileless; simple. 

'Gainst slander's blast 
Truth doth the silly saddm soul defend. 

Qrune, leabel's Sonnet 

And many iaekUm wights and praty homes ran tbrongb 
the tender weambs. 

Jfathe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Miso., VI. 168). 

rObsolete or dialectal in both senses.] 
Fotk-firec and saoklMs. aee/dk-firee. 

Sl^-lifter (sak'lif t4»r), tt . Any device for lift- 
ing or raising a sack filled with grain, salt, etc. 
It may be a rack and pinion attached to a stationary frame 
or to a hand-truck to raise the sack to a height convenient 
for oarrylng. or simply a olutoh or a rope to seise the 
gathered end of the bag. 

sack-moth (sak'mCth), n. Same as sack-bearer. 
sack'Pa^er (sak'pak*6r), n. In milling^ a ma- 
chine for antemancally wei^hin^ out a deter- 
‘ mined quantity of flour, forcing it into a flour- 
sack, and releasing the full sack, 
sackpipe (sak^pip), n. Same os bagpipe^ 
sack-posset (sak^^s^et), n. Posset made with 
sack, with or without mixture of ale : formerly 
brewed customarily on a wedding-night. 

I must needs tell you she composes a soei' «o«aef well. 

D. Jonaon, C^ntbia’s^vels, 11. 1. 


For claret and aadc they did not lack, 

Bo drank thcmaelvea good frionda. 

Quoted in Child' a Dalladtt, V. 211. 

He and I immediately to aoi out, having drunk a draught 
of mulled make. Ffpytt, Diary, II. 313. 

Burnt lack, mulled aack. 

Pedro. Let's slip Into a tavorn for an hour ; 

*TIh voiy cold. 

Uber. Ooiitent ; there Is one honl by. 

A quart of hnmt mck will re<!over us. 

Beau, and FL, ('kixcomh, i. 3. 
Sherril-iaok, tUo white wine of the south of Mpahi, prac- 
ttiially the same as sherris or sheny. 

A g(Mid ehorrui-mck hath a two-fold operation In it. 

Shak., 2 Ueu. IV., iv. 3. 164. 

Sweet sack. SeealMive. 

sackage ( sak 'aj ), w . f Also saccage ; < F. saccagv 
(ML. saccMgum), pilluging, < sac, pillage: see 
sack'^.^ Th(^ act of taking by storm uikI witli 
pillage; sack; plundering. 

And after two yoeres eadntffe in Ifiirigarie, they passed 
by the feimes of Mwotis into Turtarla, and haply had re- 
turned to make fresh spollos In Etiropi?. if the Knibassoge 
of Pope Innooent had not dluerted their piirpos(?. 

Purdtae, Pilgrlmugi), p. 406. 

sackagef, r. t. [MD. savkageren, < F. saceager 
(=: It. saccheggiare, ML. saccagnr), pillagr^, < 
snccagCf pillaging: see sarkagCf w.] To sack; 
)>illago. 

Those srmgs of the dolorous dlacotnflts In battalle, and 
other desolations In warre, or of tow nos mx^eayed and sub- 
uerted, were tong hy the remnunt of the army ouer- 
throwen, with groat skrlkings and outcries. 

JHiltenham, Arte of Eng. rooale (ed. ArberX p. 0:1. 

SackalCTCr, n. Bor* snceotera. 
sa^-barrow (sak 'bar ^6), n. A kind of bar- 
row mucli used for moving sacks in granaries 
or on barn-floors from one point to another, 
and for loading goods in ships. Bco cut imder 
truck. 

sack-bcarer (sak'bar^'^r), n. Any bombycid 
moth of the family rsijchidw, whose laiwa car- 
ries for protection a si Ikon case to which bits 
of grass, leaves, or twigs are attached ; a bas- 
ket-worm. Boo cut utidor bag-worm. 
sackbnt (sak' but), w. [Also' saghnt ; < 
F. saqdchntc, OF, saqnchoutCf sacJwhoutCf a sack- 
but (OF. sachi'houtc, ML. saenhuta, a kind of 
piko), = Bp. sacabuchc (uaut.), also sackbnt, 
trombone, a tube or pipe serving for a pump, 
=r Pg. saeabuxa, saquehoxo, a sackbut; origin 
doubtful; perhaps orig. a <Iorisive name, ‘that 
which exhausts the chest or belly < Bp. sacar, 
draw out, extract, empty (= OF. sacquer^ draw 
out hastily), + buchc, tlio maw, crop, stomach; 
perhaps < OHG, hiVi. MIIG. buck, G. much, belly, 
= OLG. hue ss AS. hue, belly : see lumk^, hulkX,'] 
A medieval musical instrument of the trumpet 
family, having a long bent tube with a movaole 
slide so that the vibrating column of air could 
be viuried in length and the pitch of the tone 
changed, as in the modern trombone. The woid 


So bene Auguatyna and Gordylcra, 

And Carmea and eko mcked freere. 

And alle freree ahodde and biu^ 

Dmn. qf the Rom, 1. 7460. 

sack-emptisr (sak'emp^'ti-Cr), n. A contrivance 
for emptying sacks, consisting essentially of a 
frame or support for holding tlie sack, with 
mechanism icir raising and inverting it for the 
discharge of its ooutenis. 
sacker^ (sak'fer), n. [< snclA 4* -crL] 1. One 
who makes or Alls sacks. — 2. A macliitio for 
filling sacks.— saclnr and weigher, in milling, a de- 
vice for holding a aack U* the s}>out of an elevator and 
weighing the grain or flour by nieaiia of a ateelyard ua the 
bag la filled. When the re«]iiired weight la in the bag, 
the ateelyard outs off the supply automatically, 
sacker*^ (sak'fer), n. f< 4- -cr^.’] One 

who sacks or plunders a house or a town, 
sacker^, n. five saker*^, 
sack-flllter (sak'flptcr), w. A hag-filter. 
sackfaU (sak'ffd), n. [< sack 4 -/m/.] As much 
as a sack will hold. Swift. 
sackfal^t (sak'ffll), a, saeV^ 4* -/m/,] Bent 
on sacking or plundering; pillaging; ravaging. 

Now win I alng the eaekfull iroopea Pelaagian Argus held. 

Chapman, Iliad, it. 601. 

sack-boist (sak'hoist), n. An adaptation of 
the wheel and axle to fonn a continuous hoist 
for raising sacks and bales in warehouses. The 
wheel la turned by an endleaa chain, while the hoisting- 
gear is passed over the axle, either raiHiiui^the weight at 
one aide and descending simultaneoualy for a new load 
at the other, or being simply wound on u drum, 
sack-holder (sak'hoPddr), n. One who or that 
which holds a sack; specifically, a device for 
holding a sack open for the reception of OTain, 
salt, or the like, consisting of a staiulara sup- 
porting a ring with a seirated edge, 
sacking^ (sak'ing), n. [< sack^ + -fwf/^.] A 
<mar8o fabric of hemp or flax, of which sacks, 
bags, etc., are made: also used for other pur- 
poses where strength and durability are re- 
quired. Goraparo sacking-bottomcft. 

Getting upon the eaeking of the bedstead, I lc)i>kcd over 
the head-board minutely at the second casement. 

Poe, Murders in the Hue Morgue. 

Backing''^ (ftak'ing), n. [Verbal n. of sack*^, r.] 
Tlie act of plundering or pillaging, after storm- 
ing and taking, as a house or a city, 
sacking-bottomed (sak'ing-bot'umd), a. Hav- 
ing a sheet of sacking stretched between the 
rails, ns an old-fashioned bedstead, to form a 
support for the mattress. 

New eaekiny-bottom'd Bedsteads at Ilf. a piece. 

Quoted in AeMon’e Social Life In Beign eff Queen Anne, 

il. 76. 

sackless (sak'les), a. [Also (Bo.) saikless; < 
ME. saklcs, saeless, saeles, innocent, < AB. sac- 
leds (ss lool. aaktanss ss Bw. sakloB ss Dan. sages- 
lds)y without contention, quiet, peaceable, < 
sacUf strife, contention, guilt, also a cause, law- 


Then my wife and I, it being a great frost, went to Mrs. 
•Tern's, in expectation to eat a sadr-jaMnef, but, Blr. Edward 
not coming, it was put off. Pfpy^t Diary, 1. 6. 

sack-pot ( sak'pot) , n . A small vessel like a jug 
orpitcher, with a globular body, made of yellow- 
isb earthenware, and covered with a white stan- 
niferous glaze. These pots often bear an Insoribed 
word, as “sack.” “claret,” or “whit''(for while wineX and 
sometimes are dated, but not later than the seventeenth 
century. They are rarely more than 8 inches high, and 
were probably used for drawing wine direct from the cask, 
saok-race (sak'nis), n. A race in which the legs 
of the contestants are incased in sacks gathered 
at the top and tied around the body, 
sack-tree (sak'trg), n. An East Indian tree, 
AntUvrU tmicariOf specifically identical with 
the upas-tree, though formerly separated aud 
known as A. innoxUi^ A. saccidora^ etc. Lengths 
of its bark after soaking and beating are turned inside out 
without splitting, and used as a sack, a section of wood 
lieing left as a bottom. 

sack-winged (sak'wlngd), a. Noting the bats 
of the genus Saccoptcryx (which see), 
saclesst, a. Bee sackless. 

BacMes (sa-kd'dez), n. [NL. (Le Conte, 1853), 
< Gr. aiiKOify a shield, 4- Wdot', form.] A genus 
of beetles of the family 
1'yphonidspf enacted by Le- \ J 

conte for throe North i I 

American forms having the 
last point of the maxillary 
palpi acute, antennao sub- I 

serrate, body regularly el- ^ 

liptical, moderately^ con- 
vex, and the thorax semi- 
circular, produced over the 
head, and strongly reflexed ^ « 

at the margin, as S, thora- 
cica. The group is now in- 1 f 

eluded in the larger genus \ j( 

HelodcS. Hetodri iSaeedta'S ihara. 

Sacoglossa (sak-o-glos'ft), dJ. aa«.. 

«. pT, Same as Sacoglosssr. 

BacoglossSB (sak-9-glos'5), n. pi [NL., < Gr. 
ddxof, a shield, 4- a tongue.] In Ge- 

genbauFs system of classiflcation, a division 
of opisthobranebiate gastropods, represented 
by such genera as JClysia, Limapontia^ and Pto- 
cohranchus : an inexact svnon^ of J branehiata 
or Apneusta, and of Peltilran^iata (which see). 
sacohL n. The common killifish, mummy obog, 
or salt-water minnow, Fundulus heteroelitus, 
[Florida.] 

saegne (sak), n. [A pseudo-F. spelling of F. 
sac, a bag: see Bee sack^, 4 and 5. 

sacra^, ft. Plnral of sacrum. 
sacra^ (sa^krg), n. ; pi. saerse (-lcr5). [NL. (sc. 
arteria)f< L. socm, fern, of sacer^ sacred: see 
sacrum.] A sacral artery.— tacra media, the mid- 
dle aacral artery. ThiaU a o<mipaintlv«ylnafBnmoant ar- 
tery In man, ailaiiig at the btfureatkm of toe oomiiioB ill- 



Mt : It mNNiits, bawwHT, the leel eonttniietloB of the 
aMomiiuujMNBtCi etid to much lanier In ioim anlmali. 
MtGral^(«&^krj|l).a.uidfi. [<KL.«aonfm4--ca.] 
L a. Ox or pertaining to the ■aemm.^gacral 
angle, the leUenoy of the leettl prominenoe; the aonte 
engto, preienUne interiorly, between the biee of the le* 
onim end the hm of the liet lumber vertebn, epedelly 
marked In man.— Moral artailea* arteriea dtotrlbuted to 
the anterior aaifboe of the aaontm and the coccyx. LaUrai 
eeerel ortertoc, uiually two In number on each eldo, aritiim 
from the poetertor dmalon of the Internal Uiao. Midm 
eecml ertery, or eacrometKanartofy, a branch arising from 
the fnrcatfon of the aorta, and a reatige of the primitive 
oonditlon of that vessel, descending along the middle line 
to terminate In Lnsohka’s gland. Also called sacra.— 
iaoraloanaL fieeconoti.— aaQraloomaa. seecorntM 
<^thB§aerum, under eoi^u.—Saoralonrve or oorfatitro, 
the curved long axis of the saomm, concentric with that 
of the true pelvis. It varies much in different individuals, 
and differs in the two sexes.— BacZll fliznre. the curve 
of the rectum oomsponding to the oonoavlty of the sacrum 
and ooocyx.— gaoru finamliia. dee/oromen.— gaoral 
gaagua: See gaiioftoii.-Saoral glanda, four or five 
tonmnatlc glands Ijdng in the hollow of the sacrum, in the 
folds of the niesoreotum behind the rectum.— Baoial In- 
daz, the ratio of the breadth to the length of the sacrum 
miOtlpliedbylOU.— BaoralplMCllf. Beeptoieus.— Sacral 
pronunanoa or protnbariaoa, the promontory of the 
sacrum.— Sacral rib. see rtou— Sacral ▼alna.th evenoD 
oomltes of the sacral arteries. The hUrat taeral wtim 
form, by their communication with one another and with 
the two middle sacral^ a plexus over the anterior surface of 
the sacrum. The miadU tnaral veins are two veins which 
follow the course of the middle sacral artery, and terminate 
in the left common lilac vein or at the Junction of the iU- 
aos.— Sacral Tartebns. Uiose vertebne which unite to 
form a sacrum, usually five in number in man. They 
range in number from the fewest possible (two) to more 
than twenty. In animals with the higher numbers, espe* 
otolly birds, many of these ankylosed bones are really Imr- 
rowed from other parts of Uie spinal column ; tlmy are 
collectively known as /atos sacral vertebne, and distinc- 
tively as lumbomeral and urosaeraf. (See these words, and 
soemriutnS.) In a few mammals (cetaceans and slreni- 
an% without hind lltnbsX many reptiles (serpents, etc.), 
and nioet ttahea, no aacral vertebrm are recognisable as 
such. See cuts under tpinet tacrunh snd gaerariumH, 
n. «. A saitral vertebra. Abbreviated S, 
sacralgia (sd-krarji-S), n. [NL., < sacrum + 
Gr. dXyof, pain.] Paan in the region of the sa- 
cmm. 

sacrament (sak'ra-ment), n. [< ME. flcoa- 
menty sacrcmctit, < OF. sacratnent^ sagramenty 
sacrementy an oath, consecration, F. sacrementy 
consecration, OF. vernacularly sairemmty sere- 
menty serrementy F. sermenty an oath, sa Pr. 
sagrameuy saeramenty semmU as Bp. Pg. Sacra- 
mento as It. sacrameniOy sagramesto aa D. O. 
Dan. Bw. sahramenty < L. sacramentumy an en- 
gagement, military oath, LL.(eoc1o8.) a mystery, 
sacrament, < saerarvy dedicate, consecrate, ren- 
der sacred or solemn ; see sacre^,’] If. An oath 
of obedience and fidelity taken by Boman sol- 
diers on enlistment; hence, any oath, solemn 
engagement, or obligation, or ceremony that 
binds or imposes obligation. 

Hereunto the Lord addoth the Rainbow, a now Scbcra’ 
tnenf, to scale his inercifull Conenant with the eaitli, not 
to drowne the same any more. Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 42. 

Now sure this doubtfull causes right. 

Can hardly but by SaeratnerU be tride. 

Spetiaer, F. Q., V. I 2R. 

There cannot bo 

A fitter drink to make tills sanction in. 

Here 1 begin the mcrament to all. 

B, Jomon, Catiline, L 1. 

a. In iheohy an outward and visible sign of in- 
ward and spiritual grace ; more particularly, a 
solemn religious ceremony enjoined by Christ, 
or by the church, for the spiritual benefit of 
the church or of individual Christians, by which 
their special relation to him is created or fresh- 
ly recognized, or their obligations to him are 
renewed and rati fiod. jn the Roman Catholic (.'huroh 
and the Greek Cliuroh there are seven sacraments — name- 
ly, baptism, confirmation, the eucharisL penance, holy 
orders, matrimony, and (In the Boman Cistholio Church) 
extreme unction or (in the Greek Church) unction of the 
sick. Protestants in general acknowledge but two saora- 
menta, baptism and the Lord's Supper. Ilie difference of 
view as to the value or aignifioanoe of sacraments to more 
important than the difference aa to their true number. 
In general it may be said that there are three opinions 
respecting them : (a) that the sacrament is a means of 
grace aottng directly upon the heart and life^ **a sure and 
certain means to bring peace to our souls" {BUhop Hay, 
Sincere Ohrlsttan); (6) that the saorament, though not 
In ttself the means of graces to nevertheless a solemn rati- 
ftoation of a oovenant between God and the individual 
oonl ; (e) that the sacrament is simply a visible repre- 
sentation of something spirttusl and invisible, and that 
the splritusl or invisible reality maybe wanting, in which 
case the symbol to without spiritual value or sunifiesnoe. 
The first view to held by the Roman Oatholios, theGreeks, 
and some in the Anglican oommuoion: the second by most 
Protestants: the third fay the Zwinglians, the Sootniaiii^ 
and, in modern times, by some of the orthodox churches, 
eq>Mislly of the Congiw^ional denomlnationf. The Qna> 
kefi,or Friend^ reject altogether the doctrine of the asc- 


In a wmd, Saeramsnit are God's seoreta discovered to 
none but his own people. 

Booker, Bc cl ea, Pblily, v., App. L 
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The lsllier% by in elegant exmcaalon, call the btoased 
Aksvwmsntotha extension of the ineamatton. 

Worthy Communicant^ I 2. 

Nothing tends more to unite mens hearts than Joyning 
together in the same Prayers and Saeramenti. 

StiUingi/ieot, Sennon% 11. vl. 

8. The euoharist or Lord’s Buppor: used with 
the definite article, and without any qualifying 
word. 

There offred first Melchlsedeche Bred and Wyn to oure 
Lord, in tokeoe of the Saerement that wm to oomoiie. 

MandettiUe, Travolv, p. 87. 

The Bishop carried theSaerammt, even his eonsucrated 
wafer oake^ betwixt the Images of two golden Aiigtds. 

Cwyai, Cruditiea, I. as, sJg. D. 

Adcnratloneftlieldfiisedsaciamant. adoration. 
— Btnedietlon of the blessed sacrament see 
sdfetion.— Bocfleiiaetloal sacraments, confirmation, 
ponaiioe, orders, matrimony, and uiioUon (of the aUikX 
Also called tofser Merammte.— Exposition of the sao- 
rament 8eesivi»oiMon.— Baoramentofthealtar.Ukc 
euohartot 

sacrament (sak'rp-mont), v, t. [< saeramenty n.] 
To bind by an oath. [Obsoloto or archaic.] 

When desperate men have mteramenUd themselves to 
destroy, God can prevent and deliver. 

Altp. Laud, Work*, p. HG. 

A few people at convenient distance, no matter how bud 
company — theae, and these only, hIiiiII bo youi* life's com- 
panions : and all those who arc native, congenial, and by 
many an oath of the heart saerawentM tet yuu, are gradu- 
ally and totally loat JSmermm, Prose works, II. 461. 

sacramental (sok-r^mon'tal), «. and w. [< 
MB. saeramentalf < OF. (and F.) sacramental y 
sacramentel as Bp. Pg. satramvnial = It. sacra- 
mentahy < LL. sacramentalisy Haeramentnl, < L. 
sacramentumy an ongagemeni, oatli, Haerainont : 
see sacramentJ] I, a. 1. Of, jiertaining to, or 
constituting a saorament; of the nature of a 
sacrament; used in the sacrament: as, sacra- 
mental rites or elements; sacramental union. 
My soul is like a bird. . . . dally fial 
Witli sacred wine ana mtirammUtl bread. 

QuarU*, Kmblenis, v. 10. 

But as there Is a oaeramental feeding and a spiritual 
feeding, and aa the spiiltual is the nobler of the two, and 
of chief concern, ... 1 conceive It will be pniper to treat 
of this first. Watrtiantl, Works, Vll. 101. 

2. Bound or consecrated by a sacrament or 
oath. 

And trains, by ev’ry rule 
Of holy discipline, to glorious war 
The oaoramenlUxl host of God's elect ! 

Vmnper, iSisk, it .^9. 

3. In anc. Horn, fate, of or piTtaining to the 
pledges deposited by the parlii'H to a cause be- 
fore entering upon litigation. 

lie [the alien] could not mohy iho fktprametdol Action, 
a mode of IttigHtlon of which the origin inomitH iit> t(» liie 
very infancy of uivUisaiion. Bairn, Anciunt i^iw, p. 4.S. 

Bacramsntal oommnnion, coinniunlon by actual Inidlly 
inanducatioii of the eucharistic elements or siicides ; dis- 
tinguished fixnn opiritwd emmo union, or coniiniinioii in 
will and intention at times when the communicant is un- 
able or rltuaUy unfitted to oouiinunicatii sacnim en tally. — 

Bacrunontai oonfbsslon. Hte con/pwita^ 

n. n. 1. A rite analogous to but not includ- 
ed among the ifecognized sjuTainents. 

At Ester tyme, all the prestes of the same Glide, with 
dyuers other, bo not sufllicietit to my nyster the sacrainentes 
and merafMntaUoi vnto the at-yde ntmple. 

Knyliah (Hlds (K. K. T. H.), p. 247. 

It [the baptism of John] was a nacramrtttat iHHynmUiu to 
the baptism and faith of (iirist. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1886X I- 

Sums of money were allowed by the onlinarles to be 
exacted by tlie parsons, vicars, curates, and parish priests 
even for the sacraments and gacrarneiUalMot Holy Church, 
which wore oomctlmcs denb'd until the payment was 
made. B. W. IHxun, Hist. Church of Eng., il. 

2. pi. Certain instruments or matorials used in 
a sacrament, or ceremonies connected with a 
sacrament. 

Theae words, cup and testament, . . . \\o oacramnniaiU. 

Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imputation, p. 80. {Latham.) 

sacrtomentalism (sak-ra-meu^tal-izm), n, [< 
sacramental + -tV^m.] The doctnuo that there 
is in the sacraments themselves by Christ’s in- 
stitution a direct spiritual efficacy to confer 
grace upon the recipient. 

sacranentalist (sak-ra^men'tal-lst), n. [< sac- 
ramental + -Ust] One who holds the doctrine 
of sacramentalism. 

BIICTRTIlftTltftnT (sak-ra-men'tal-i), adv. After 
the manner of a sacrament. 

Baoramentarian (sak'ra^men-ta'ri-an), a, and 
n. [< sacramenlapj + *-an.] I. a. 1. Bacra- 
mentary; pertaining to a sacrament or sacra- 
ments. — 2. Pertaining to sacramontorians. 

In pnetioe she [the Church of England] gives larger 
•cope than the Presbyterian Churches to the oacramenteh 
Han principle. JSehaf, Christ and Christtonity, p. 166. 

n. n. If. One who holds that the sacraments 
are mere outwiurd signs not connected with any 
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Bpiritual grM«. In lb. rtxtamth omtoiy tU. name 
was given w the Lutherana and afterward by Bngltoh re- 
formeri to the Zwinglians and Galvlntota. 

2. A sacramentaiist. 

ftafrain tntrftTf BT" (sak^rf^men-tft'ri-fm-iam), 
n, [< 8 ae 9 *amentarian + 48m.] Bacramenta- 
rian doctrine and practices: often used oppro- 
briously to indicate extreme views with refer- 
ence to the nature, value, and efficacy of the 
sacraments. 

Hla account of the advance of sacerdotoUsm and soero- 
taetUarianiim. Athensmm, No. 2868^ p. 885. 

sacramentary (sak-ra-men'ta-ri), a, and n, 
F. sacramentaire s Bp. PgV It. sacramenta-^ 
ri(ty n. ; < ML. ^sacratnentarius, adj., as a noun 
sacramentariusy a saeramontariau, sacramen- 
tariuniy a service-book, < LL. sacramentumy sac- 
rament: see sacrament,'] I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to a sacrament or sacraments. — 2. Of 
or pertoiniug to sacramentarianB. 

n, w.; pi. saeramcfitaries (-riz). 1. An office- 
book formerly in use, containing the rites and 
prayers conneclod with the several sacraments 
(the eucharist, baptism, ^nance, orders, etc.) 
and other rites. The Greek euohology is a 
similar book. Bee missal. 

The Wostorii, as coipparod with the Oriental Ba/aramon^ 
tarioH, liave Inieii remarkublc In all ages for the boldnesa 
wiUi which tlio disposition of the several parti has been 
varied. if. W, IHxon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 

2t. Same as saeramentariany 1. 

It scumeth therefore much amiss that against them 
wliutn they turni SacrameiUarie* so many Inveotlve dis- 
courses are made. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 07. 

Gelasian, Gregorian, Leonine Baonunentary. See 

the adjectives. 

sacramentizef (sak'ra-men-tiz),f. t. [< sacra- 
ment + -izc,] To adininistor the sacratnents. 

Ministers made by Presbytorinn government in France 
and the Low Countries wore owned and acknowledged by 
our Hishuns for lawfully ordained for all intents and pur- 
poses, both to preach and aacramontiu. 

Fatter, Ch. Hist, XI. v. 66. 

sacrarinm^ (s^kra'ri-um), n. ; pi. saeraria (-^). 
[li., a place for the keying of sacred tiling', a 
saensty, shrine, etc., \ sacery consecrated, sa- 
cred : see .] 1 . In Rom, anUq,\ (a) Any sa- 
cred or consecrated 
retired place ; any 
]>lace whore sacred 
objects won^ de- 
posited, as that 
connected with the 
Oapitoline tern [do 
wliere wt*re kept 
the proeoHsional 
cliiiriots; sonio- 
times, a locality 
wliorc a statue of 
an emperor was 
plueed. {h) A sort, 
of family chapel in 
private houses, in 
which the images 
of the Inmates were 
kept,— 2. That part 
of a church wiH^ro 
the altar is situ- 
ated ; the sanctu- 
ary; the chancel, 
sacrarium*^ (sa- 
kra'ri-um), n.; nl. 
saeraria {-^), [NL 



Sncrnriiim anri Entire Pelvis of a 
Bird (the coiiimon fciwl). Upiier figure, 
hide view: lower flaure, top view. 
.Vm, micrarlum (in lower li|riirc the let- 
tcis at the two end> of it : in upper 
figure points to bodies of doKoluin- 
Imr vertc-l'rflR ankylosed in the sa- 
crum); //, Ilium; /x, hK'hiuni; Pt, inibhi; 


Ja lA^Uaa r- *- 

/ 1 ^***> acctabulum (the line extends to 

^sacrum- -t- -anww.j thcantitrochamen; the vacuity behind 
In Ornith,, the com- Mceiabulum is the ilioKlntic fora- 
..a men, cottesjjonding to the; iMcrosciMtic 

)I(?X sacrum OI any noten of a mnmnuil j tlie vacuity l»e- 
urd COfiMiMiiuir nf l«w the ocetabulum corresponds to the 
uru, t.OIlHIHUUg OI oUuratorforniiienofiiiiiamirml. 

dorsolumbar or 

lumbosacral and of urosacral vertebree, as well 
as of sacrals proper. The aacrorium la ankylooed with 
the ilia and theae with the lachla. in auch manner that 
uaually the aacn'oeciatic interval which exiata In a mammal 
ia converted into an ilioaciitic foramen. Cow$, See idao 
cuta under epipleura and eaerum. 
zacraryt (sak'nl-ri), n, [< ME. sacraryCy < OF. 
sacrairicy sacrairc = Bp. Pg, sagrario ss It. aa- 
orario, < L. sacrartuniy a place for the keeping of 
sacred things: see aacrarium^,] A holy place. 

The purified heart ia God'a oaorary, hla aanotuan, hla 
bonae, hia heaven. B$». T, Adama, Worka, L 269. 

zacratet (sa'krat), V, t, [< L. sacratusy pp. of 
sacrarcy dedicate, consecrate: see sacre^, Ct, 
conseeratcy desecratCy execrate.] To consecrate. 

The marble of aome monument oaerated to learning. 

Watorhoute, Apology (1658X P* 6L 
zacratioxit (sa-kra'shon ), n, K LL. sacratioin-), 
consecration, dedication, < L. saorarcy conse- 
crate: etde sacrate,] Consecration. 

Why then ahould it not aa well from thto be avoided aa 
from the other find a MeroMonf JPWltoMii, Baaolvea. 



sacre^t (sa'k^r), v. t, [< ME. saeren, mkeren^ < 
OF. (and F.) merer ts Pr. OHp. Pff. eagrar ss It. 
»agrare^ eacrare, < L. saerare, render eaered, 
<M>iiHecrate» < nmer^ naered. Cf. savratc, and aee 
mcredy orig. the pp. of smre ^ . From the name 
souree are ult. E, merament, Hacrijiec, aaci*Uegf^ 
Hacristarif nextony eaisrdotaly vonsecraUiy df-ae- 
traUfy ohneeratey ok*.] To liiillow; <i<*dieate; do- 
vt»te; Hot apart; oouHoerjite. 

Thau Vtur went to lofcres, and allc the prelaiee of the 
churche, and ther waa he mcmi and crowtiiMi. 

mrliniV.. K. T. S.X i. 67. 

Amongst other rellqiioH the Monkes shew'd us la the 
Uoly Ampoule, the Hium? w**' Unit which mcreM their 
Kings at Khoiiius, this helng the i»rie that anoyntod Hen. 
IV. I rtary , J uae «, X«44. 

Bacre^t (Ba'kor), w. [MK., < OF. aaervy a ooriHo- 
cration, sacrtMl norvieo, < aaertry consocrato: 
seo aacre^y v.J A Huortul Holcinnity or servico. 

Ji'or the feast and for the mctb. 

The ide (jf Ladieity 1. 21:15. 

sacro^i w. 8o(* mker^, 

Bacred (Hii'kred), «. f< ME. aatrady i-wi<redy pp. 
of w/rrew, n^inlor holy : h<*o aacre^.'i 1 . Hallowed, 
couhoc, rated, or made holy by aHHOciation with 
divinity or divine thiiigH, or by Holomn rolij^ous 
ceremony or Banction; ho! apart, dedicated, or 
appropriated to holy or religioiiH puriiosoB or 
Horviee ; regar<ied hh holy or under divine pro- 
tection: UN, waatrvd (dace; atf«m*rOlay; sacred 
Mcrvieo; the snered lotuH. 

Wlmn the baroiiris sniigh Arthur cnmyiige, thol drt^ssod 
ollu iiein o-guyii hym for that he was a kyiige a-noynted 
tuulMonnui. Merlin (E. K. T. 8.X i. 110. 

Sttcred king, 

Be deaf to his known ninlloe. 

Ford, i'erkin WurlHick, ill. 4. 

When the Sacred Ship returns from Delos, and is klo* 
graphed us entoHiig into port, niiw we bo at peatui and 
ready ! Thackeray, Philip, xvii. 

2. Devoted, dedicated, or cotiHccrated witli 
pious or filial intent: with to: as, a monument 
sacred to the memory of Home one. 

A temple sacred to tho queen of love. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ti. 460. 

Sf. Devoted to destruction or infamy ; execra- 
ble; accursed; infamous. [A Latin ism.] 

O sacred hunger of ambitious inlndes, 

And impotent desire of men to raliie I 

^nser, h\ Q., V. xil. 1. 

Sacred wlt> 

To vlllany and vengeaiiee coiisocrHte. 

Shak., Tit. And., ii. 1. 120. 

^SSnersd thirst of g«i1d. Dryden, ACnuid, ill. 

4. Of or pertaining to religion or <li vine things ; 
relating to the service or will of the deity: op- 
pos(Ml to secular and pi'ofam ; as, saci'cd music ; 
satred history. 

In tlioir sacred liookos or Kolendars they orrluliied That 
their names should be written after Uielr death. 

Purehas, I'llgriiiioge, p. 5.H. 

Brolt with tho love, of sacred song. 

MiiUtn, P. T.., ill. 2a. 

5. Entitled to consideration, respect, or rever- 
ence; not to be thoughtlessly troaknl or in- 
truded upon ; v<nierabTe. 

There is something sacred in misery to great and good 
minds. ^ede. Spectator, No. 4ri0. 

With a soul that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is u sacred thing. 

Uowper, Uetirement, 1. SIO. 

To a feailier-bi'aliiutl sohool-girl nothing is sacred. 

Charlotte Drontc, Vlllctto, XX. 

Hence — 6. To be kept inviolate ; not to be vio- 
lated, profaned, or made common; invHolate. 

Let oaths be sacred. 

Sir T. Ihrowne, Christ. Mor., ill. 1«. 

The sacred rights of property are to be guarded at every 
point 1 call them sacred bcuaiise. if they lire utipro* 
teotod, all other rights become wortldoHs or visionary. 

Story, Misc. Writings, p. 619. 

7. Not amenable to punishment; enjoying im- 
'munity: as, the king^s person is 
ored ape or monkey, a semnopithecoid ; any member 
of the genus Semnomthecus. The animal to which the 
name ^oially applies is the haniiraan or eiitellus mon- 
key of India, & enieUus. The name also uxtmids to some 
other monkeys which receive similar attentions, us the 
bunder or rhesus macaque, Macacus rheskis, and the tala- 
imtn. See cuts under entcUus, rhesus, and taiawdn, - . 
Baored ax, bamboo, bean. 8eo the nouns. —Sacred 
baboon, the hamadryad, Cjtnneephalus hainadryns, ven- 
erated ill Tigypt, and often ■oulntiired on tombs and monu- 
ments. This animal played an Imimrtant {mrt in Kgyptian 
theology and pHustcruft.— Bacred bark, cttscura sugrada 
bark. See barAr^.— Baored beetle; gn Kgyptian scarab, 
Searahsew saeer, held soured in antiquity. See scarab, 
and cuts under Soarabseus and Cojtris.-^ Sacred cat, the 
house-cat of Egypt, formerly venerated in that country as 
the repi'esentativeof tho giKhless Poiht and mummied lii 
vast numbers at Bubastls. The ** cot oemeteiles ' recently 
opened at this place have furnished S4> many tif these ob- 
jects that they nave become of ooininerotal value os n fer- 
tiliser. This kind of oat is also Intorestiiig as indicating 


Hence we speak of the Holy Bible, and 
He who is holy is abso- 
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the origin of the preaent domestic cats from the Fdie 
manieulaihis of Ruppell, a native of Abyssinia. This it a 
true feline, appareuuy first domesticate in Egypt. The 
animal whose classic name (atAoepoc) has commonly been 
translated eot waa quite difterent, being either a musteline 
or a vlverritic. Mee JSlwms. Mfl.— Sacittd OOUcgC, flf, 
flr. 8ee the noons. — Bsorad the misdeh, oxyniyncb, 

or mormyreof the Mile, Momif/rusoaiyrhynchus, venerated 
and mummied by the ancient Egyptians for the reason 
stated under Mormurus. dome other fishes of the same 
river were also held In religious esteem, as the electrical 
catfish, Malatderurus eUemeus, and the blchir, Polyvtf 
rus biehir. dome such fish surmounts the head of isis 
ill some of her representationa 8ee cut under Malajh 
krurtis. -jaorBd fBognipby. 8oc yettyraphu. - Bacred 
glOUM. HBlurt, See glosifi, heart, hvdaru,-^ Ba- 

OTBd IUb, Jbts rdifftoea, venerated and mummied by the 
Egyptians. Bee out under <Mt.— Baored 
specumnn. 8ee lohu, 1.— Baored mijee^t, a title onoe 
applied to the kings of England.— Bacred mmlo, rauslo 
of a religious character or connected wlUi religioiiB wor- 
ship: opposed to smdar mwsie. — Bacred Place, in civil 
law, the place where a person is buried.— Bamd Vixltaxe. 
See vulture, m Byn, Sacred, Holy. Holy Is stronger and 
more absolute than any word of cognate meaning. Tliat 
which is sacred may oerive Its sanction from man ; that 
which is holy has 

nected with him. Hence we 8pe„„ 
thusacred writings of the Hindus. _ . 
liitely or essentially free from sin; mcred is not a word 
of personal choraoter. The opposite of holy is sinful or 
wicked ; that of saemi is secular, prty'anc, or comnum. 

sacredly (sa^krod-lt), adv. Ill a saonul maimer, 
(a) With due reverence ; roligtotisly : as, to observe the 
Sahhath sacredly ; the day is sacredly kept (6) Inviolably ; 
strictly: as, to observe one's word sacredly; a secret to 
lie sacredly kept. 

BacredneSB (sa'kred-nes), n. [< sacred + -urnsJ] 
Tho state or character of being sacred, in any 
sense. 

sacrett (sfi'kret), «. [< OF. sacrct, dim. of sacrcy 
saker : see saker^ .1 In falconry y saiiio as sakerat. 

sacrifice (sa-krif'ik), «. [= Fg* It. sacrificoy < 

J j. sacrificusy pertaining to Hiwriftee, < sacrifieare, 
Hacrifico: see 8acrif)f,\ Employed in sacriJice. 
Johnson. 

Sacrlflc'^ (sSrkrif'ik), a. [< NL. saerumy saemm, 
+ L. -^iUHy < faeercy make.] In anal., entering 
into the composition of tho sacrum: as, a sa- 
crijic vertebra. [Bare. J 

sacriflcablet (s^krif'i-ka-bl), a. [= Bp. snerU 
Jicahle r= Pg. sderifictwel) as sacrijicl + •dihle,'] 
Capable of being offered in sacrifioe. 

Although his r J ^thah’s | vow run geiioriilly for the words 
** Whatsoever shall come forth," tV:c., yet might it be re- 
strained ill the sense, for whatsoever was and 

JiisUy subject to lawful! immolation. 

Sir T. Itrowne, Vulg. Err., v. 14. 

sacriflcal (sarkrif'i-kal), a. [< L. savrificalisy 
liertaining to saoriilce, < sacrificarcy Hacrifico: 
see sftcrifu.’i Bame as saeriftci. 

Bacrifleant (s^krif'i-k^t)/ n. [< L. sum ft- 
can{U)Sy ppr, of sacrijihnrey sacrifice; Bee sac- 
rifice.'] One who offers a sacrifice. 

Homer did believo there were certain evil demons, who 
took pleasure in fumes and nidouis of sacrlflces ; and that 
they were ready, as a reward, to gratify the sacrifieanJU 
with the destruction of any person, if they so desired it 
HaUyweU, .Melampronma, p. 102. 

Sacrlflcati (sak^ri-fl-ka'ti), n.^l. [L., prop. 

E p. pi. of sacfifioare. saerifte'o: see sntrificc.'^ 
ii the early churchy Onristians who sacrificed to 
iilols in times of persecution, but returned to the 
church when the persecution was ended, and 
were received as penitents, 
sacrificationt (sakM-ti-ka'shpn), n. [< L. sac- 
rificatio{n-), a sacrifice, < saciijicarc, sacrifice: 
see sacrify.] The act of sacrificing. 

O son 1 since through the will of God 1 am thy father, 
and since to him I must again resign thee, generously 
suffer this saerifiDotion. 

Dr. A. Oeddes, Pref. to Trans, of the Bible, p. lx. 
fiacrifleatort (sak'ri-fl-ka-torh n. [Lli. sacrifl- 
cator, < L, sacrifieare, sacrinoe; see sacrify.] 
One who offers a saermee. 

It being therefore a aaoriflce so abominable unto God, 
although he had pursued It, it It not probable tho priests 
and wisdom of Israel would have permitted it : and that 
not only in regard of the subject or sacrifice itself, but also 
the saerifieator, which the picture makes to be Jeptliah. 

T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 14. 

sacrificatory (Ba-krif'i-ka-t^-ri). a. F. so- 
(Tificafoirc, < ML. ^saerifleatoriusy < L. sacrifi- 
rare, pp. sacrificatus, sacrifice: sec sacrify.] 
Offering sacrifice. Sherwood. 
sacrifice (sak'ri-fSs or-flz), n. [< ME. sacrifice, 
sacrifisc, < OF. (and P.) sacrifice a= Pr. saerifici 
= Pg. sacriflcio = It. sagriflxio, < L. sacri- 
fwiumy a sacri^ce, lit. ‘a rendering sacred,’ < 
satTVy sacred, +/ocef©, make: see sacre^ and 
fact. Of. sacrify.] 1. The offering of anything 
to a deity; a ednaecratory rite. 

Great pomp, and eacrifiee, and praltes loud 
To Dagoii. S«eon. 8. A., 1. 486. 


2. That which is sacrificed 
which is consecrated and oi 


specifically, that 
' to a deity as 


MMrifir 

an expmsion of thank8glvin|b oonBCeratioxi^ 
penitence, or reconoiliaUoxi. Bee offsrUig, 

I beaeech you thorafore, brethren, by the merolea of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living eacrifiee, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable aervice. 

Bom. xii 1. 

Thia way the devil uaoU to evacuate the death of Chriit, 
that we might have afllanoe in other things, aa In the dally 
taerifice of the prieat LoHmer, Sermon of the Plough. 
Moloch, horrid king, beameaFd with blood 
Of human eacriftee. MUUm, P. L., L M. 

3. The destruction, surrender, or giving np of 
some prised or desirable thing in behalf of a 
higher object, or to a claim considered more 
pressing ; the loss incurred by devotion to some 
other person or interest; also, the thing so de- 
voted or given up. 

He made a eacriftee of hia Iriendahip to hla intereat 

Johnson, IHot. 

4. Surrender or loss of profit. [Shopkeepers’ 
cant.] 

Ita patterna were laat year'a, and going at a easrifiee. 

Dickons, CblmeB, ii. 

Baoharlstlo ■acrlfloe. sac r ifi o e of the miBi, the aao- 
rifloe of the body and blood of Chriat, which, according 
to tho doctrine of the Roman Catholic and other ohnrehea, 
the prieat^ in the celebration of the mats or euoharist, 
off ors aa a propitiation for ain and aa a means of obtaining 
all graces and blessings from God. See Roman Catholw 
Church, under ifoman.— Baorlfloe hit, in base-ball, a hit 
luatle by the batter not for the purpose of gaining a base 
himsclL but to enable another player alr^y on one of 
the Imses to score or to gain a base. 

sacrifice (sak'rl-fiz or -fis), v . ; pret. and pp. 
sacrificed, jxgt. sacrijicing. saetHfice, n.] I, 
traps. 1. To make an offering or saciwce of; 
present as an expression of thankBj^lviug, con- 
secration, penitence, or reconciliation. 

From ilie herd or flock 
Oft sacrificiny bnllook, lamb, or kid. 

MilUm, P. L., Jdt 20. 

2. To surrender, give up, or suffer to bo lost 
or destroyed for the sake of something else. 

My Lady will be enrag'd lieyond Bounds, and sacrifiee 
Nelco, atiu Fortune^ and all at that Conjuncture. 

ConyrevS, Way of the Worid, ill. 18. 

Party sacrifices man to the measure. 

JSmerson, Fortune of the Republic. 

8. To dispose of regardless of gain or advan- 
tage. [Shopkeepers’ cant.] «syn. L Sacrifice, Ttn- 
mciaitc. By the original meatilnf^ sacrifice mignt apply 
to offerings of any sort, but immtmUe only to sacrlflces m 
life : tills distinction still continues, except that, os moat 
sacriflees have been the offering of life, saenfiee baa 
come to mean that presumably. It has taken on several 
figurative meanings, while immolate has come to seem 
a strong word, eauecially appropriate to tho offering of a 
large number of lives or of a valuable life. Imnudation 
is naturally for propitiation, while sacrifiee may be for 
that or only for worsnip. 

n. intrans. To offer up a sacrifice ; make of- 
ferings to a deity, especially by the slaughter 
and burning of victims, or of some part of them, 
on an altar. 

Tliey whicli sacrificed to the god Lunas wore accounted 
their wlues Mostora. i*urehas, Pilgrimage, p. 76. 

Whilst ho r Alexander] was saerSficinn they fell upon 
him, and had almost smothered him with Boughs of Palm 
trees and Citron trees. MUUm, Atis. to Salniasius. 

sacrificer (sak'ri-fi-z6r), n. [< sacrifice + -er^.] 

1. Uuo who sacrifices. 

The elouenth and last persecution generally of the 
Church was enduring the gouememeiit of the F.tnperour 
JullanuB, which was an Idolater, and sacrificer to the dfueL 
Ouecara, Letters (tr. by HeUowea, 1677), p. 401. 
Let us be saerifieers, but not butchers. 

Shik., J. C., ii. 1. 166. 

2. Bpooifically, a priest. 

So fraud was used, the eacrifieer‘8 trade, 

Fools are more hara to conquer than persuade. 

Dryden, Abs. anuAohit., 1. 126. 

Bacrlflcial (sak-ri-fish'al), a. [< L. sacrifieium, 
sacrifice, + -al.] Of, “pertaining to, or used in 
sacrifice; concerned with sacrificing; consist- 
ing in or including sacrifice: as, sacrifteial 
robes; a seiorifioial meal. 

Now, the observation which Tertulllan makes upon theie 
saerifiM rites is pertinent to this rule. 

Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant 

Bacrifidally (sak-ri-fishV'Oy adv. As regards 
sacrifices; after the manner of a sacrifice. 

saciiiyf (sak'ri-fi), v. •*. and i. [MB, sacrifimy i 
OF. (and P.) saorifier =s Pr. sacrificar, sacrifiar 
ss Sp. Pg. sacrificar ss It, sagrifieare, saerifioars, 
< L. sacrifieare, offer sacrifioe (of. saiorifleus, per- 
taining to sacrifice), < moer, sacred, + facers, 
make. Ct sacrifide, sacfrification.] To sacrifice. 
She . . . seyde that she wolde taerifye, . 

And whanne she myghte hire tyme wel eepye^ 

Upon the fire of saoriflee she aterte. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 1348. 

In tho whiohe he taerefied flret his blissid body and hlf 
flesah by hit Blsahoppe losephe that he sacred with hla 
owene hande. MerMn (E. E. T. &), UL 601. 





iaerilMtt (sakM-lej), n. rFozmerly »1 bo saert^ 
MR saerileffe, Mcr/legff^ »amUpie^< OF. 
Maw^/ege^ F.MM$H%e33 Sp. Pg. it. weHhgio^ < L. 

the robbing of a temple, etealing of 
eacreathinn, < musrUeguB^ a sacrilegious person, 
temple*robber, < sooer, saered, + legtre^ gather, 
pick, purloin: see saered and legem."] 1. Tlie 
violation, desecration, or profanation of sacred 
things. Borntn CathoUoi dtitlngutiih between eoeri- 
Mttm ^SMiudfofiinKooinmltted agilnet thit which in and 
of itself is holy, and muoriiegiwm, itiMfiafum, oommitted 
against that which is sacred beoanse of its associations or 
fnnctiotis. 

Thou, that wlatlst ydois, or mawmetis, doist tfurlUffUt 
Wyd{f, Eomrii. *2. 

The death of Ananias and Happhtra was a punishment 
to row-breach and metdegB, 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X II. 381. 
I durst not tear It (a letter] after it was yours ; there is 
some soerflepe in defacing anything consecrated to you. 

Donne, Letter^ Ixuv. 

Another great crime of near akin to the former, which 
was sometimes condemned and pnnislied under the name 
of saertf^ was robbing of graves, or defacing and spoil- 
ing the monuments of the dead. 

Bingham, Antiq. of the Christ Church, p. 963. 

2. In a more specific sense : (fit) The alienation 
to laymen or to common purposes of that which 
bus been appropriated or consecrated to reli- 
gious i>erMOiis or uses. (6) The felonious taking 
of any goods out of any church or chapel, in 
old English law these sigiilflcntions of morilrge were legal 
terms, and the crimes representod by them were for some 
time punished by death ; in the latter sense the word is 
still nsed.»8y]l. Deoee/raUan, etc. Hee^q/hiuiffdn. 
aactilegert (sak^ri-l^-^r), n. ME. sacrele-^ 
ger; < sacrilege + -cr^.] A sacrilegious person ; 
ono who is guilty of sacrilege. 

ilie king of England [Henry VIII. |, whomo ho[thePopel 
had decreed an heretike, soismabike, a wedlocko breaker, 
a pnblic murtherer, and a merUegrr. 

Hotinrhed, Chron., Hist. Scotland, an. 15.%. 

Bacrilegief, n. A Middle English foi*m of sac- 
rilege. 

Bacmegions (sak-ri-le'jus), a. [< sacrilege (L. 
saorilegium) + -ous.] Guilty of or involving 
sacrilege; profane; impious: as, saerilegioas 
acts; sacrilegious hands. 

Thou hast abus'd the striotness of this place, 

And offer'd aaariiegioui foul disgrace 
To the sweet rest of these interred hones. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 2. 
Stin green with bays each ancient altar stands, 

Above the reach of aacriUffioue hands. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 182. 

<«S3m. See prqfanofmn. 

sacrilegiously (sak-ri-lS ' jus-li ) , adv. In a sac- 
rilegious manner; with sacrilege, 
sacruegionsness (sak-ri-lo'jus-nes), n. The 
character of being sacrilegious, 
sacrile^t (sak'ri-le-jist), n. K sacrilege + 
-isU] T)ne who is guilty of sacrilege, [liare.] 

The hand of God is still upon the posterity of Antiuchus 
Epiplianes the mneriUtgiti. Spelman, Hist Sacrilege, 1 6. 

SaciUumbal (sa-kri-lum'bul ), a. [< L. sacrum, 
sacrum, + lumhus, loin: see lumbar^,] Of or 
pertaining to the sacrilumbalis. 
sacrilumbalis (sa^kri-lum-ba'lis), n. ; nl. saeri- 
lumhalvs (-ISz). [NL.: see sacrilumbal.] The 
great lumbosacral muscle of the back ; the erec- 
tor spinse. 8ee erector. Cmm and Shutc, 1887. 
sacriluinbar (sa-kri-lum'bUr), a. Same as sa- 
crolumbar, Coues and Shutc, 1887. 

‘ w. [Formerly also saeJeer- 
ffeerm 

bal n. of sacre^j v.] 

The archebissho] 
septro, and all tl 

^sWiii(a.E.T. S.Xil06. 
At the mcHng of the mail, I saw 
The holy elements alone. Termytton, Holy Qrail. 

2t. The Host. 

On Fridav last, the Parson of Ozened "being at messe in 
one ParoBBii Chirohe, evyn at levaoiou of the mUtaryng, 
Jamys Gloys had been In the town, and come homeward by 
Wymondam'a gate." PasUm UBon, I. ti. 

8. The sacrament; holy communion. 

And on Friday after one come fro cheroh warde, 

and sohoffe donno all that waa thereon. 

Patton Ltttere, I. 217. 

Ssorlxui bslL SeeMfi. 

BEcripM (s&'kri-plekB), ti. [NL., < L. sacrum, 
sacrum, *f plexus, plexus: see plexus, 2.] The 
sacral plexus of nerves. Coues and Shuie, 1887. 
Sftcriplazal (sa-kri-plek^sal), a. [< sacriplex + 
-a2.1 Entering into the composition of the sa- 
orkl plexus, as a nerve; of or pertaining to the 
saenplex. 

saorlit (sft'krist), n. [b It. sacrista, < L. saeris- 
to, a sacristan, < L. saaer, sacred : see saere^. Cf. 
saeristan.] 1. A sacristan: sometimes speoifl- 
oslly restricted to an assistant sacristan. 


sacring (sa'kring); 

ing ; C ME. sdKcergng, sacringe, saergnge; ver- 
rci,v.] 1. Consecration. 

shop hadde ordwned redy the crowne and 
that longed to the taerinM. 
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A aaeriW or treaa n r e r are not dignitaries in the ohnroh 
of common right, bat only by custom. Aylife, Parergon. 

The cellarer, the taerid, and others of the brethren, dis- 
appointed in the expeotatiun they had formed of being 
entertained with mirthful performances, . . . turned them 
out of the monastery. StrvU, Sports and Pastimea, p. 273. 

2. A person retained in a cathedral to copy 
out music for the choir and take care of the 
books. 

He would find Oervase, the taerid, busy over the chronl- 
clet of the kings and the history of his own tliiiu. 

BbMn, Medieval and Mttdern Hist , p. 145. 

•acristan (sak^s-Um), n. [< ME. satristane, 

< OF. saoristain, also segretain, Sf^cretain, son- 
cretain, F. sacrisiain s Pr. sacristan, sagrestan 
s= Sp. sacristan « Pg. sacristdo = It. sagrestano, 

< ML. sacristanus; usmily sacrista, a sacristan, 
sexton : see saerist. Cf . sexton, a contracted form 
of saorisfan.] An officer of a churcb or monas- 
tery who has the charge of the sacristy and 
all its contents, and acts as custodian of the 
other VOTsels, vestments, and valuables of the 
church. The term taerittan has become corrupted into 
aexton, and these two names are soinetlmcM used inter- 
changeably. The mcrittan, as distingiilshctl irom the 
aexUm, however, has a more re«pi>n8ible and elevated 
oflloe. In the Konian Catholic (’)iurch the sacrlHtan dur- 
ing mass attends In a sundice at the credence- table and 
assists by arranging the ohalicc, imien, etc. ; in some con 
tinentfll cathedrals he Is a dignitary, and in the English 
cathedrals usually a minor canon. 

The SaerMan shew'd us a world of rich plate, jewells, 
and embroder’d copes, which are kept in presses. 

Svelyn, Hiaiy, Mandi 28, 1646. 

The Saerittan and old Father Nicholas had followed the 
8ub- Prior into the Abbot's apartment. 

ScoU, Monastery, xxxiv. 

sacristaniyf (sak 'ris-tau-ri ) , w . [M E . , < sacris- 
tan -ry,] Hume ns sacristy, f ’«///.. In//., p.:iir». 

sacristy (sak'ris-ti), n. ; pi. sairistics (-tiz). [< 
ME. *saeristie, < OF. (and F.) sanisHc = l*r. sa- 
crisUa, sagrestia b Cat. sagristia =r Sp, sacristia 
sr Pg. sacristia = It.neicrtiifio, sucrcstia, sagristia, 
sagrestia, < M L. sacristia, a vestry in a cliureh, < 
sacrista, a sacrisian : sec sacrist. Cf. sextry, a 
contracted form of the same word. J An apart- 
ment in or a buildinp^ connected with a church 
or monastery, in which the sacred ntt^nsils an^ 
kept and the vestments used by the officiating 
clergyiiieu or priests arc deposited ; the vestry, 
sacrocaudal (sa-kro-k&Mal), a. sacrum, 
the sacrum, + cauda, tail: s<‘e caudal.] Sa- 
crococcygeal ; urosacral. 
sacrococcygeal (sa^kro-kok-sij'e-al), a. [< sa- 
croeoccygeus + 1. Of or periaining to the 

sacrum and the coccyx; sacrocaudal. — 2. In 
ornith., pertaining to that i>nrt of t he sacrariiim 
which is coccygeal; un»sacral — Soorooocmrgeal 
flbrooartUage, plexus, etc. seo the nouns.— sabro- 
OOOC^geal Ugamente, tlie llgamt'iits uniting the sacrum 
and the coccyx : an anterior, a posterior, and a lateral are 
distinguished. 

Sacrococcygean (sa^ki*u-kok-Hij'e-nii), a. Same 
as sacrococcygeal. 

Bacrococcyj([eUB(Ba^kro-kok-Hij'r*-iis), w.; yil.sa- 
crococcygci{-l). [NL., < L.woWw, the sacrum, 
+ NL. coccyx: coccygcus.] A sacrococcy- 

geal muscle; a miistde connected with tho sa- 
ennn and the coccyx. 

sacrocostal (sa-kro-kos'tal), a. and n. [< L. 
sacrum, tho sacrum, + casta, a riVj; see castal.] 
L «. Connected with the sacrum and having 
the character of a rih. 

H. n. 1. A sacrocostal cleiiieiit of a verte- 
bra, or so-called sacral rih. — 2. In ornith., spe- 
cifically, a sacrocostal ; any rib which ar- 
ticulates with a bird’s siurrarium, or complex 
sacrum. Cones, 1890. 

Sacrocotyloid (sa-krO-kot'i-loid), a. [< T^. sa- 
crum, the sacrum, + Gr. Horv'/ri, a vessel : see 
cotyloid.] Relating to the sacrum and to the 
cotyloid cavity of the >iip-bone ; acetabular, 
sacrocotyloidean (sa-kro-kot-i-loi'de-ftn), a. [< 
sacrocotyloid + -e-an,] Bamo as sacrocotyloid. 
^SaorowtFloldAaa diameter. See pelvie diameters, 
under pdvio. 

sacro-Uiac ( sa-kri»-i I'i-ak), a. [< L. saci'um, tho 
sacrum, + ilium, the ilium.] Pertaining to the 
sacrum and the ilium: as, the sacro-Uiac artic- 
ulation— gaoro-iliao UxainentB, tiie ligumenti unit- 
ing the uorum and tho ilium, which in man are an- 
terior and poeterior. 'iho former is a short fiat band of 
fibers wlilcn pass from the upper and anterior surface 
of the saomm to tho adjacent surfai'O of the ilium. 
The part of the latter forming a distinct fasclculas, 
and running from the third transverse tubercle on the 
posterior surface of the iscmni to the posterior superior 
spine of the Ilium, Is sometimes called tho oblique saero’ 
dxoe foment. -Saoro-lliac synohondrosis, the sacro- 
illao articulation of man and some other animals, form- 
ing a qriiarthrosis between tho sacrum and tlm ilium. 
It is frequently replaced by bony union, and less often 
forms a movable joint; but the name does not apply to 
rithar of these suostltuttons. 


sacro-isdiiap, sacro^isdiiadic, sftcro-ischiat- 

lo (sft-krd-isTd-ak, -is-ki-ad'ik, -l8-ki-at/lk)j a. 
Pertaining to the sacrum and to the ischium; 
saerosciauc. 

sacrolumbal (8&-kr5-lum'bal), a. [< L. sacrum, 
Uie sacrum, 4* lunibus, loin.' Cf. sacrolumbar.] 
Pertaining to the sacrolumbalis; sacrilumbar: 
as, tho sacrolumbal muscle. 

sacrolumbalis (sa^krd-lum-ba'lis), I).; nl. sacro- 
lumbales {-\ou). iNh.: see sacrolumbal.] The 
smaller and outer section of the erector spinaa, 
in man inserted by six tendons into the angles 
of the six lower ribs. Also called UUmetalie, mero- 
lumJbatie, and lumhoeoSUdi*. In the dorsal or thoiacio re- 
gion of man this muscle acquires oertain accessory fascloull 
known In tho text-books of human anatomy aa muemduM 
aeemorim ad merdumbatem, 

sacrolumbar (sa-kro-lum'bllr), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, 4- lumhus, loin: see lumbar^.] 1. 
Pertaining to sacral and lumbar vertebne ; lum- 
bosacral: as, the sacrolumbar muscle; sacro- 
lumbar ligameiitH.— 2. Combining or represent- 
ing the characters of sacral and lumbar parts: 
as, soirolumhar vertebra); sacrolumbar nbs. 

Also sacrilumbar, 

sacrolumbarls (sa^kro-lum-bft'ris), n.: pi. sa- 
crolumbarcs (-roz). [NL.: see saa^olumbar.] 

Banie as sacrolumbalis. 

sacromedlan ( sa-kro-meMi-an), a, [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, + medianus, median.] Running 
along the median lino of the sacrum: said 
of an art ery . Bee sacra^.-^ Saoroinedlan srtsiy. 

Same as ndtlale mend artery. See meral. 

sacropubic (sa-kro-pu' bik ), <i. [ < L. tf(icTf4m^he 
satTuni, 4- pubes, the pubes: see pulde,] Per- 
taining to the sacrum and to the pubes; piibo- 
sacral : as, the sacrojmhic diameter of tho pelvis. 

sacrorectal (H&-krd-rek'tal), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, 4- rectum, the rectum.] Pertaining 
to the sacrum and the rectiim.^Saororsotal 
hernia, a hernia pniising down the ischiorectal fossa and 
appearing In tlie peritienni, protruding between the pros- 
tate and itiuinin In the male, and between the vagina and 
rectum in the fenialo. 

sacrosanct (sak 'r()-saTigkt ), a . [b F. sacrosaint 
= Bp. l*g. sa4*rosanto = It. savrosanio, sagro- 
santo, < L. sacrosanetus, inviolable, sacred, < 
saeer, sacred, 4* sanctus, pp. of sancirc^x un- 
alterably, make sacred: see saint^,] Preemi- 
nently or superlatively sacred or inviolable. 

The lioman church . . . makes Itself so wtrroMinet and 
Infallible. 

iMr. il. More, Antidote against Idolatry, ill. (Isdham.) 

From mmmnet and most trustworthy mouths. * 

Kingdey, Ilypatio, xxxl. 

sacrosciatic (srpkro-si-at'ik), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the 8001*1101^4* ML. sciatic: seeKctV/ftc.j 
Of or pertaining to the sacrum and the ischium : 
as. tlio sacrosnatic notch or ligaments.— Saoro- 
Bciatic foramina, the fomniina, great and leaser, into 
which tho great anil lessor sacrosciatic; notches respoetlvo- 
ly are foniied hy the gnmter nnd lesser sciatlo ligaments. 
The greater trunsinitH tho pyriformis muscle, the gluteal 
vessels, sniieiior gluteal nerve, sciatle vessels, greater and 
lessor Bciatie nerves, tho IntoriiHl piidie vessels imd nerve, 
and muscular branches from tlie sacral plexus. The lesser 
sHcrosciatic foramen trarisnilts the tendon of the obiura. 
tor intornus, the nerve which supplies that muscle, and 
the iiilunnil pudlc vessels and nerve.— Saorosoiatlo lig- 
aments, two stout ligaments connecting the saomm with 
the ischium. Tho greater or posterior passes from the pos- 
terior inferior iliac spine and the sides of the sacrum and 
coccyx to tho ischial tuberosity ; the lesser or anterior 

f insses from the side of the sacrum and coccyx to the 
schial spine. 

sacrospinal (sa-kro-spi'iial), a. [< L. sacrum, 
tlio sacrum, 4- sj)ina, the spine: see spinal.] 
Hacrovertebral; specifically, pertaining to the 
sacrospinalis. 

sacrospinalis (s&^krfi-spl-nfi'liH), 97 . ; pi. sacro- 
spinaics (-lez). [NL.4 see sacrosjnnal.] The 

erector spineB muscle ; tho sacrolumbalis and 
longissimuB dors! taken together. 
saorOTertebral (sa-kro-v^r'te-brjil), a. [< L. 
sacrum, the sacrum, 4- vertebra,' n vertebra.]. 
Of or formed by the sacrum and other verte- 
brae : as, the sacrm^ertebral angle or promontory 
(the anterior sacral angle or prominence, at the 
articulation of the sacrum with the last lumbar 
vertebra). Bee phrases under sacral and 
crtio/.— BaoroTsrtebral ligament, a ligament passing 
from the transverse process of the last lumbar vertebra to 
the lateral part, of the base of the sacrum, 
saemm (mi'krum), w.; pi. sacra or sacrums 
(-ki^., -krumz). [NL. (sc. os), tho sacred bone; 
neut. of sflccr, sac'ri^d: see sacred. ] A com- 
Iioiind bone resulting from the ankylosis of 
two or more vertebrro between the* .lumbar 
and tho coccygeal region of the spine, mostly 
those which unite with the ilia; the os sacrum. 
In man the aaorum normally consists of five sacral ver. 
tebne thus united, and is the largest, stoutest, and moat 
aolld part of the vertebi-al column, forming a curved ny- 
nmidal mail with tlie base uppermost, the keystone of tbo < 



saonim 

pelvfo iireh, wedged In poeterlorly between the Uia, with 
which It artlouletes or nnitei by the MU]rri.illao lynchon* 
drvMiliL all the body abore being lupported, ao /or aa ita 
bony baaJa la cotioeriied, by the aaenun alone. A almUar 







ffmnnn S.icniiii. antfrior Mirf.tce : posterior surface. 

but narrower, ainilifliter, leaa pyramidal and more hori* 
aontal aucriim coinpoand of a few boiica (usually two to 
live, sometluum ten) charactcrlaus Mammalia at large. 
(See metal.) In birds a great number of vertebt^ are 
aiikylosed tn form the sacmritim or so-called saonim, and 
a.laige mimber unite with the Ilia, but the greater nuiu- 



S.i<:ruin of n DlrJ i young chick) hrfort! ankylnslH has occurred, 
showing if/, dorsoliiinlMr, *. s^u-r.il pnipci, unit r, iirimcral vcrtclira! 
all (tf wlilch fuse together in adult lifu to form the sacrariiiiii. 

bor of these are lairrowed from Imth the lumbar and the 
coccygeal series, and in this class it has been proposed to 
limit the term sacrum to the few (three to five) vertebne 
which are in special relation with the sacral plexus. (Heo 
nroMcral.) In some reptiles t»r batrachians a single rib- 
bearing vertebra may be united with tlie Ilia, and so rep- 
resent alone a sacrum. Also called rumjt-bane. Hec also 
cuts under epfpfcvra. Ornithamelida, jtelvin, Jchthi/oMuria, 
IHiwrniM, pterwiaM.yl, mcrarium‘<i, and tnarsutiiaf.>-Gor- 
nua of the laonun. cornu. - emrve of the ■aorum, 

the longitudinal concavity of the sacrum, remarkably deep 
III man. It approximates to Oarus’s curve, wblcli is the 
curved axis of the true pelvis of the human female.— 
Promontory of the eaorum. the sacrovertebial or sa- 
crolumbar angle, mode between the sacrum and the ante- 
cedent vertebra, remarkably salient in man. 

sacry-bellf (sa'kri-bol ), it, Hamo as Hacrinn bdl 
(winch 800 , under hell ^ ). 
sad (sad), a. r < ME. wid, mf, < AH. full, 
Hatod, having had one’s fill, as of food, drink, 
iigliiing, otc., ss OS. ss: MI). naiU D. zat 
rs OIIG. MHO, gffl, G. aatt sr lecl. wwf/ir, later 
mdi}r s Goth, mths^ full, Hated (cf . mthn^ satie- 
ty) j orig pn.witli Hiilhx -d (aH in co/d, o/d, etc.: 

-f/2, -cf/**^), < y sa^ till, which appears also in 
L. saty Hniiftj sudiciently, aatuvy sated, Gr. a/nvaf, 
satiat.e, Aorof, insatiable, Hutllciently, OIr. 
salhaehf sated, sasaiiHy I satisfy, naithy satiety: 
see so/cS, HatiaiVy and satittfy* The develop- 
ment of the concrete physical siuise ‘heavy’ 
from that of the mental sense ‘Jieavy’ (if it 
does not come from the orig. seiisf* ‘filled’) is 
parallel with the development of ‘keen,’ sharn- 
edged, from ‘keen,’ eagc'r, bold.] If. Eull; 
having had one’s fill; sated | surfeited; lienee, 
satiated; wearied; tired; sick. 

SaU of mine londe. Layamon. 

Yet of that art they can not woxen sadde, 

For unto hem it is a bitter swole. 

Cftauecr, Frol, to Canon's Youmaii's Tale, 1. 824. 

2f. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 

With that his hntnl, more md then lorap of load, 
Uplifting high, be weened with Morddui*e, 

Ills owiie gixal sword Dlorddiire, to cleave his head. 

Sprnmr, F. g.. 11. vlii. 80. 

df. Firm; solid; Axed. 

He is lyk to a man blldinge an hous, thatdiggide deepe, 
and puttide the foundemeiit on a shmii. Sothli greet 
flowing maad flood was hiiHlid to that hous, and it niyste 
not moue it, for It was fouiidid on a m^i stoon. 

Wydify Luke vl. 48. 

4t. Close; compact ; hard; stiff; not light or soft. 

Ar thou the lande be waxen oaddo or tough. 

PaUadiw, llusbondrio (E. IL T. S.X P- CO. 

Chalky lands are naturally edd and md. 

Murtimer, Husbandry. 

5. Heavy; soggy; doughy; that has not risen 
well: as, md bread. [Old and prov. Eng.] — 
6t. Weighty; important; momentous. 
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Hym selfe on a a»f horse surely enannyi^ 

That Oalathe with gomys gyuen was to noma 

MeMruation qrT^OL E. T. 8.), L 0144. 
Bat wesaddanmenowan to snsteyoethefeblenesses of 
•likemen, and not plsae to vs illf. irpd^,itoin. xv. l. 

8f. Settled; fixed; resolute. 

Yet in the hrett of bir vlrginliee • 

Tber was enclosed type and md oorage. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 164. 
If a man in syniio be mddc, 

Sch day nowe, and lieth ther-inno, 

Of such a man God is moore gladdo 
Hian of a childe that neuere dtde synne. 

ffymitf to Vitffin, etc. (E. F.. T. 8,X p. 76. 
Loke yonr hortes be seker and tad. 

LifUU QcMc df Itohyn Mode (Child’s Ballads, V. 82X 

Of. Steadfast; constant; trusty; faitliful. 

O deere wyf ! O gemtne of liistiheed ! 

That wore to me so md, niul eek so trewe. 

Chaucer, Manciple's Tale, 1. 171. 
Then Ecuba osely ordaiit a message. 

Sent to that souerain by a md frynde. 

DcUrwiion qf 7tcy (E. E. T.64.), 1. 10627. 

lOf. Sober; serious; grave; sedate; discreet; 
responsible; wise; sage. 

In ensaumple that men scbiilde bp that by mddc resoun 
Hen mist iioust l>e saued, but thorus mercy and grace. 

JHere Ploitnnan (B), xv. 641. 
In Surrye whilom dwelte a conipsignye 
Of chapmen riche, and therto mdde and trewe. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 87. 
And vppon these iij lordes wise and eadde 
A poyntid were to goo on ibis massage 
Onto the Sowdon and his Itaroiiage. 

Oeneritdee (E. R T. S.), 1. 3184. 
To mdde wise men be yaf isksIio tliiiige as hym dought 
sholde hem plese ; and with hem he heiide com)>anye, and 
euquored In the oonire what myght hem besto plese. 

Merlin (E. B. T. B.), L 106. 
A Jest with a md brow. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 02. 

Koceive from me 

A tew md words, which, set against youi* Joys, 

May make 'em shine tlu! more. 

llcau. amt FI., King and Ko King, 11. 1. 

11. Sorrowful; melancholy; mournful; de- 
jected. 

Methinks no laidy shmiUl be md but I ; 

Yet I remember, when I was In France. 

Young gentlemen would be as md as nigliL 
Only for wantonness. Shak., K. John, Iv. 1. 
Wliaf* are you wed too, uncle? 

Faith, then there 's a whole household down together. 

MiddkUtn, Women Beware Women, i. 2. 
Sad tor their loss, but Jiiyful of our life. 

Pope, Odysaey, ix. 72. 

12. Expressing or marked by sorrow or melan- 
choly. 

Of all md words of tcngiie or pen, 

The eaddeat are these : *' It might have boon 1” 

WhUtier, Maud Muller. 

13. Having the external appearance of sorrow; 
gloomy; downcast: as, a md countenance. 

Methinks your looks are md, ymir cheer appall’d. 

Shak., 1 lien. Vl, 1. 2. 48. 
But while I mused came Memory with md eyes, 
Holding the folded annals of my youth. 

Tennymn, Gardener's Daughter. 

14. Distressing; grievous; disastrous: as, a 
sad accident; a S(m disappointment. 

A mdder chance hath given allay 
Both to the mirth and music of this day. 

B. Jatvmn, Had Shepherd, i. 2. 
Tiisnlting Ago will trace Ills cruel Way, 

And leave md marks of his destructive Bway. 

Prior, Celia to Damon. 

IB. Troublesome; trying; bad; wicked: somo- 
times used jocularly : as, a sad grumbler ; a sad 
rogue. 

Then does he begin to call himself the mddeet fellow, in 
disappointing so many places as he was Invited to else- 
where. Steele, Spectator, Mo. 448. 

I have been told as how London Is a md place. 

H. Mackenzie, Mah of Feeling, xlv. 

16. Dark; somber; sober; quiet: applied to 
color: as, a sad brown. 

With him the Palmer eke In habit md 
Him selfe addrest to that adventure hard. 

Spenser, F. II. xl. 8. 
My wife Is upon hanging the long cliamber, where the 
girl lies, with tlio sad stuff that was in the best chamber. 

Pn^ys, Diary, Aug. 24, 1668. 
fBrlngl the coarsest woollen oloth (so it be not flocks), 
and of sad colours, and some red. 

WinUurop, Hist. New England, 1. 466. 
«SyxL 11 and 18. Depressed, cheerless, desponding, dis- 
consolate.— 14. Dire, deplorable. 


The crowe anon hym tolde 

By mdde tokones and by wordos bolde, . - . . , 

How that his wyf had dooii hlr lecherye. Bftd (sad), r. f.; pret. and pp. saadedy ppr. 

Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 154. dinff, ME. saddeUy < Ao. sadiatiy be s^d 
i am on many Ml/ adventures bound, ■■■ * * 

That call me forth into the wilderness. 


2f. To strengthen; establish; eqnflmu 
Austyn the olda here-of he made bokii^ 

And hjrm-self ordeyned to mdde va ht bBene. 

/Ysm KewiMNi (B), & 24^ 
8. To sadden; make sorrowful; griere. 

Nothing md§ me so much as tliaf> in love 
To thee and to t^ blood, 1 had oat 
A worthy match lor her. 

MidtUMon, Women Beware Women, iv. 1. 

But alai! this is it that taddeth onr hearts, and makes 
ns look for more and more sad ttdlnirs conoemiiig the af- 
fairs of the ohuroh, from all parts of the worid. 

Boaster, Self-Denial, Uondnslon. 

lad (sod), adv, [< ME. setdde, yade; < dod^ a.] 
If. Strongly; stiffly. 

Sadde cleyed well thai save both leide to slope. 

PaBadiut, Hnsbondrie (R R T. p. 160. 

2f. Soberly; prudently; discreetly. 

Thus thi frendes wylle be glade 

That thou dispos the wjwe and eade. 

Books of Preeedenee (R £. T. &, extra ser.X 1. 50. 

8. Closely; firmlv: as. to lie sad. [Scotch.] 
aad-COlored (sad’kul^qrd), a. Of somber or 
sober hue. 

A sad-coloured stand of olalths. 

SooUy Monastery, Int Epistle, p. 11. 

sadden (sad'n), r. [< sad + -enl.T I, intrans, 

1. To become heavy, compact, or firm; harden, 
as land or roads after a tnaw or rain. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. To become sad or sorrowful. 

And Mecca saddens at the long delay. 

Thomum, Bummer, 1. 070. 

He would panse In his swift course to admire the bright 
face of some cottage child ; then sadden to think of what 
might be its future lot. E, Dowden, Shelley, I. Sa 

n. trans. If. To make compact; make heavy 
or firm; harden. 

Marl is binding, and rnddeniny of land is the great pre- 
judice it doth to clay lauds. Mortimer, Husband. 

2. To make sad; depress; make gloomy or 
melancholy. 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 167. 

Aceorsed be he who willingly an immortal spirit. 

Marg. FWier, Woman in 10th Cent, p. 27. 

3. To make dark-colored; specifically, in dye^ 
ina and ealico-printingy to tone down or shade 
(the colors employed) by the application of cer- 
tain agents, as sauts of iron, copper, or bichro- 
mate of potash. 

For saddening olives, drabs, clarets, (to., and for cotton 
blacks, it [copperas] has been generally discarded In favour 
of nitrate of Iron. 

IF. Crookes, Dyeing and Cialioo-printing, p. 686. 
saddle (sa<lT), n. [< ME. sadel, < AS. sadaty 
saduly sadcl s= OD. sadely D. sadcl =: MLG. LG. 
sttdisl =s OHG. sataly saiul, MHG. satoly G. miicl 
= Teel, sothull =s 8w. Dan. sadaly a saddle; per- 
haps of Slavic origin : cf. OBul^ Serv. Bohem. 
sedlo s= Pol. siodlo ss Russ.stodto, a saddle (Finn. 
sattday a saddle, perhaps < Tent.) ; ult. < ^ sad. 
Hit : see sit, Cf . L. sella (for *8edla)y a seat, chair, 
saddle (see svlpt)y sedilc, a chair, from the same 
root.] 1. A contrivance secured on the back 
of a liorse or other animal, to serve as a seat 
for a rider or for supporting goods packed for 
transportation, (a) The seat of wood or lenlher 
vided for a rider, especially ou horseback : as, war-wi 





Beau, and FI,, Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 2. 
7f. Strong; stout: said of a jierson or an ani- 
mal. 

It makethe a man more strong and more sad asenat his 
Bttemyes. Mandw&U, Travels, li. 166. 


or tireJ^gesadian, fill, satisfy, satiate (=s OHG. 
salon, MHG. saten as Icel. sethjay saGsfy), < stsd, 
full, sated : see sad, a, Cf. Goth. ga*86thjany fill, 
satisfy, < ssBd, sdtJis, satiety.] If. To make firm. 

Anoon the groundis and plauntts or soils of him ben 
sodded togidere^ and he UpiffDge stood and wandride. 

Wydif, Acts UL 7. 


A, English ridlng-uddle ; B, ladles' saddle, or side-saddle} C, 
McClellan saddle; D, cowboy saddle: h, saddletree. «, seat: S, 
J^key t c. c\ pad ; d, skirt ; r, girth i/, stirrup ; jz, poiumel; A. kBM- 
puff : t, thlgh'puffi S, cindi i f, contle i m, hom.. 

bunttng-Mddls, noitia-saddle, sidemddie, MoCleQan sad- 
die, Mexican saddle. The riders' saddle has differed great- 
ly in oODstmetion and to nae among different natlona and 
at different tlmea, espedaUy aa to the length of the stlxw 
mpB and the poeture of the rider. 

“My torde," he aeld, ** that ye will In thia nedo 
Chaange my BadyU and sett it on thla etede.*’ 

0fiMfVd«(RRT.RXLn64 


I Otta I aoiil w hoTM^ and njr mmM tad 
^ “ 'a%]Marlaof Bag. Xm«E7iii ft. 


|a tilt _ 

tejrdflU. Tortib^im, 

(&) Apirtof tiitlitnitMatedfordrawliigaTehlolei Itit 
a Biirow ptddod ouabloa Udd aoroM the Mk, tad girded 
uader the bellj, and is otiiallsr held la plaoe by a atrap 
which puMM ooder and aroand the tail : the ahafta or 
thlUe are eupported hy it the reine paae through rlnga 
attached to it, and the check-rein or bcaiitur-rein Is hooked 
to it (c) A pack-aaddle. Bee cute wxaw hamm and 
JNKttTM. 

2. A seat prepared for a rider otherwise than 
on the back of an animal, bat resembling an 
ordinary riding-saddle in desim and use, as the 
seat on a bicycle. — 8. SomeOiing resembling 
a saddle, or part of a saddle, in snape or use. 
<a) la Mot, a folded rnaae of rock in which the atrata dip 
on each aide away from a central axia-plane ; an anticlinaL 
It la a pretty high idand, and very remarkable, by reaaon 
of two taddki at rlainga and fallinga on the top. 

DampUTy Voyages, an. 1684. 
<S) a contrivance of wood notched or hollowed out 
and nsed to anpport a apar. as a wooden saddle-crotch is 
jometimes used to snppm the weight of the spanker-boom, 
(e) In moeh., a block with a houowed top to sustain a 
round object^ as a rod, upon a bench or bed. (d) A block, 
usually of cast-iron, at the top of a pier of a auspension- 
bridM, over which pass the auspeninoiMiablea or -chains 
svhiM support the bridge platform. The saddle rests upon 
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the use of weaponiV and also in aome eases affording pro- 
tection to the kneeik thighs, etc., by appendages. (Seewi, 
8 ( 0 ), hp-t/WfId, mdSMow,) The war-saddie of the middle 
ages was especially adapted for charging with the lance ; 
toward the thirteenth oentnry it assumed a form which 
enabled the rider to prop himself upon the high oantle 
while atandiog almost erect in the sUrrups. the body be- 
ing thrown forward to aid In holding the lance straight 
apd true. 

saddle (sad'l), c. f. ; pret. and pp. saddled^ ppr. 
saddling^ [< ME. mdelien^ sadUmy < AS. 8ado- 
Uanj gadc/tan, saddle, ss D. MLG. aade^ 

Un 8B OHG. MHG. aatelen^ G. aatteln ss 

Icel. siiikla SB Sw. eodto = Dan. rndk^ saddle ; 
from the noun.] 1. To put a saddle upon : as, 
to siiddle a horse. 

Thel ronne to here armea, that yet were In her beddva. 
and badde no leyaer hem to dome, and tlmt was 
faire happe for hem that her horses were red; 

MeHiniK £. 



And Abraham rose up early in the morning and mddied 
his aaa. Uen. uii. u. 

2. To load; encumber as with a burden; also, 
to impose as a burden. 

Yea Jsek, the independence 1 was talking of is by a 
marriage the fortune Is toddled with a wife but I aup- 
poae that makes no difference. 

Sheridan, The Hivals, ii. 1. 
If you like not iny company, you can mddle yourself on 
some one else. if. L. J^eveneon, Muster of Itallantruc, 11. 

saddleback (sad^l-bak), n, l. A hill or its 
summit when shaped somevt'hat like a saddle. 
— 2. A bastard kind of oyster, unfit for food; 
a racoon-oyster. — 3. The great black-hacked 
gull: same as hlaekback, 1. — 4. The harp-seal: 
so called from the mark on the ba(‘k. 

Rlak says a full-grown eaddMadt weighs about 2M) 
llM. fiaeadl^e JHaL Hid,, 11. 280. \Kneye, Diet,) 

6. A variety of domestic geese, white, with dark 
feathers on the back like a saddle.— 6. The 
larva of the bombycid moth Empretia aUmulm : 


Saddle of New York and Brooklyn Brltlge. 

>r. saddle ; S, elevation of one bslf of length } <r, section of one 
lialf of width, m, cable i r. saddle i i/, bed-plate ; e. steel rollers upon 
which the saddle rests ; /./'• cradles supporting the overfloor stays, 
je* A, studs cast on the iied.plnte, around which are looped other 
overfloor stays; f, f, temporary beurii^ fur supports of strands in 
•cottstruciing the cable. At the completion of each strand it is lowered 
into the saddle. The saddles each weigh thirteen tons. 

roUers, beneath which la a bed bearing upon the top of 
the pier. The roUen permit a alight movement that 
oompenaatea for the contraotiona and expaiiiiona of the 
oablea under varying temperatnrea, which, if the aaddle 
were rigidly secured to the pier, would tend to lessen its 
stablUty. ($) In roll., the bearing in the aile-box of a 
carriage ; also, a chair or seat for the mlla. Bee cut under 
euMox, if) In budding, a thin board placed on the floor 
in the opemiig of a doorway, the width of the jambs, (g) 
In aoid, and anot, aome pm or oonflguratlon of parts like 
•or likened to a saddle. SpeclfloalW— (1) llie cingulum 
or olitellnm of a worm. (2) A peonfiar mark on or modl- 
floation of the carapace of some oruataceans. See MOtip- 
ptum, (8) The color-mark on the back of the male luu^ 
aeal, Phbea iPogapkUuM) grendondieo, (4) Of mutton, 
veal, or venison, a butchers* cut Including a part of the 
backbone with the riba on one aide. (6) In cephalopoda, 
one of the elevations or salienoies of the sutures of a tetra- 
branohlate, aeparated from another by an Intervening de- 
pression or reflntrance called a Utbe. (6) In poultry, the 
Tumpk or lower part of the back, which in the cook is cov- 
ered with long linear hackles teohnlosUy called soklcffs- 
Jeadherty which droop on each aide of the root of the tail ; 
nlso, tliese feathera eollectively. See wadMe-Sealheire, (A) 
In bd,, in the leavea of leodee, a ridge separating the 
fovea and foveola. (i) A notched support into the re- 
cesses or notches of which a gun is Isia to hold it steadily 
in drilling the vent or bonomng. ( j) In gun^making, the 
Iwae of the foresight of a gun, whien is soldered or braced 
to the barreL— iootg and saddlgg. See booca.— BU p* 
olllg-UUldle, a small saddle of veiy light weight, used 
Cborse-racliig.-Thg mat if ‘ ‘ ^ * 



I laddiet, the tmning re- 


•quired for aooompltshe^r kntehUy horsemanship. ’ See 
4o ride the great horee, under ride. 

The designe Is admirable^ some keeping neere an bun- 
•dred brave horsei^ all managed to y* greaU meddle, 

Svdyn, Diary, April l, 1644. 

To Dutthi saddle ontho right hono. to impute blame 
where it is justly deserved, [^lloq. 1 — Tnrklflh 
the sella Turoloa or pituttaiy fossa of the sphenoid bone. 
— War-saddla, a saddle used by mounted warriors, serv- 
ing by its form to give such a seat at may best facilitate 



WsMddto of llM Mtk coatwy. 

I Vlollst.|o4>oe*t ««Olet du MoUllw ffanfsla'*) 


Saddleback Caterpillar (larva of Kmfrttia tfimnlta). 
a, dorsal mirface | 4, lateral surface. (Natural size, full-growu.) 

SO called on account of the saddle-like mark- 
ings on the hack, it feeds on cotton, com, and many 
perennial trees and shrubs, and tKwaoaMeM a fringe of bris- 
tles wliioh have urtioatiim properties. lU. 8.] — Baddle- 
baok roof, same as mudm-r^. 
saddle-backed (sad'l-bakt), a, 1. Hollow- 
backed; sway-backed: said of a horse. — 2. 
Having the back marked or colored witb the 
appearance of a saddle: said of various ani- 
mals : as, the aaddle-backed gnll, seal, etc. — 
Saddle-backed coping, in arch., u coping thicker in 
the middle than at the^ges, so thiit it delivers each way 
the water that falls upon it. 

saddle-bSpg (sad^l-bag), n. A large ba«, usually 
one of a pair, hung from or laid over the saddle, 
and used to carry various iiriicles. Those used in 
the East are made of cloth, especially carpeting, one long 
and broad strip having a kind of pocket made at each end 
by the apjUioation ol a piece as wide ns the strip. Also 
called eomeldtag, from Its frequent employment on camels. 

The Coptic and Syriac manuscripts were stowed awsy 
in one side of a great pair of aaddle boffe, 

Jf. Curton, Mouasi. in the Levant, p. 00. 

8addle-bax(Bad'l-hfir),i}. l. The side-bar, side- 
plate, or spring-bar of a saddletree. — 2. In 
medieval arch,, one of several narrow iron bam 
extending from mullioii to mullion, or througli 
the mullions across an entire window, to hold 
firmly the stonework and Ihe lead setting of the 
glass. When the bays arc wide, upright iron bara called 
iteneMbiut. are sometimes used in addition to the aaddle- 
bars, in which eyea are forgefi to receive the latter. Com- 
pare Hoy-bar, and see cut under geeenetrie. 

8. One of the bent, oblique, or straight cross- 
bars or pieces of lead on which the pieces of 
glass used in a design in a stained-glass window 
are placed or seated. 

•adUfi-billod (Bad'l-bild), ff. Having a saddle 
on the bill : specifically applied to a large Afri- 
can stork, E]^ippiorhynckue aenegalensiSf trans- 
lating the generic name. See. Epliippiorhyn^ 
ekuB, 


fladfllit doiwmI 

saddle-blankit (sada-blang'ket), n. A blan- 
ket, of a rather small size and coarse make, 
used folded under a saddle, such blankets are al- 
most exclusively used in western parts of the United Btatea 
Insteail of any special saddle-cloth. The ordinary gray 
army blanket la generally selected. 

saddle-bow (sadM-bd). e. [< ME. mdeUhowe, 
sadylle bowe, < AS. aadolboaa, aadelbaga, saduU 
boga (ss D. eadelhoog ss MLG. aadclbogc ss OHG. 
mteloogOfSatelpogo, MHG. aaielboge, G. saticlbo^ 
gen ss loel. adthut-bogi as Sw. aadelbdge ss Dan. 

a saddle-bow, < sudoLsaddlo, + boga, 
bow: see aaddlo and bow^.'l The raised front 
part of a saddle ; hence, the front of a saddle 
in general ; the part from which was often sus- 
pended a weapon, or the helmet, or other arti- 
(de requiring to bo within easy reach. 

Bhe leauM her o'er the s(iufdf#-boi 0 , ... 

To give him a kiss ere she ilid go. 

The Cruel Brother (Child's Ballads, n. 254). 
One hung a ]Hilo-axo at his mddlehaw, 

Dryden, Pal. and Are., ill. 82. 

saddle-bracket (sad'l-brak^et), ». In tcleg,, a 
bracket shaped somewhat like a saddle, used 
for supporting a telegraph-wire which runs 
along the tops of the poles, 
saddl^clip (sadM-klipb n, A clip by which a 
spring of a vehicle is secured to the axle. The 
logs of the clip stradiile the parts to be joined, 
find are fastened by bolt-nuts, 
saddle-cloth (sad'l-kl6th), n, A piece of tex- 
tilo material used, in connection with the sad- 
dle of a horse, for riding. Especially— (o) Such o 
piece of stuff put U|Hm ihe horse under the saddle and 
cxteiidiug some dlsttiiico behind it, intended to preserve 
the riders dress frum contact with the horse, or to protect 
the horse from the saber or the like. In couiitrtea where 
costume is rich and varietl, such saddle-cloths are some- 
tlines of great lichneas. (b) A piece of textile material 
passing under the saddle of a currlagu-hurse. (Bee eaddUf 
1 (b).) This la sometimes decorated with the owner's crest 
or inltisls, or in other ways. 

saddle-fast (Had'l-fAst), a. [as G. aattetfeat as 
Sw, Dan, aadeljdat; as saddle Seated 

finnly in the Haddle. L. of L. M., ill. 6. 

saddle-feathers (Bad'l-feTH^6rz), n. id. In 
poultry, Raddlc-hnckles collectively ; the long . 
Blender feathern which droop on each Bide or 
the Baddie of the domentic cock, 
saddle-gall (sad'l-g&l), n, A Boro upon a 
horse’H back made by the saddle, 
saddle-girth (Bad'l-gMh), n. A band which is 
pRBBod under a horse’s ludly, and secured to 
the saddle at each end. It is usually so made 
as to be drawn more or less tight by a buckle. 
See cineh and surcingle. 

saddle-graft (sad'l-CTAft), v. t To ingraft by 
forming the stock like a wedge and fitting the 
end of the scion over it like a saddle: the re- 
verse of cleft^fraft. Hoe cqt imder grafting, 
saddle-hackle (sadM-hak^l)/NlSitA hackle from 
the saddle or rump of the cock, sometimes 
used by anglers for making artificial flies; a 
saddle -feather: distinguished from neekdiaekle 
or hackle. 

saddle-hill (sad'l-hil), n , Same as saddleback, I . 

A remnrkiibltf eaddle-hW. Conk, Pint Voyage, ii. 7. 
saddle-hook (sadM-hfik),N. Same an cheek-hook, 
saddle-horse (sadM-hfirs), n. A horse used 
with a saddle for riding, 
saddle-joint (sairi-joint), n, 1. A joint made 
by turning up the edges of adjacent plates of 
tin or sheet-iron at right angles with the bodies 
of the sheet (one margin so turned up being 
nearly twice as wide as the other), and their 
turning down the broader margin snugly over 
the other so that the margins interloi*,k. — 2. 
In anat,, a joint where the articular surfaces 
are inversely convex in one direction and con- 
cave in the other, admitting movement in evc.ry 
direction except axial rot iition . This Joint oocnn 
l>etween all fladalo-ihaped vertebnu, aa notably in the 
nocka of all recent birda and of many ruptilea. It la ex- 
emplifled in man In the carpometauarual Joint of the 
thumb. Alao calltnl reciprocal reoeptionioinL 
Sftddle-lapt (sadM-lap), n . The skirt of a saddle. 

He louted ower hla taddle lap. 

To kiaa her ere they part. 

Lord William (Child'a Ballada, HI. 10). 

saddle-leaf (sad'l-lfif ), n. Same as saddletree, 2. 
saddle-leather (sad'l-leTH^^r), n. Leatherpre- 
pared speciii lly for saddlers’ use. Pig-akin ia mnch 
uaed, ana, aa the removal of the hriatlea givea thia leatlier 
a peculiar indented appearance, the preparation of Inilta- 
tlona from akina of other anlmala almulatea it. 1^ tillke har- 
nesa-leather, it la not blackened on the groin aide. 

saddle-nail (sadM-nfll), n, A short nail with a 
largo smooth head, used in saddlery. E. JR, 
Knight. 

saddle-nosed (sad'l-nfizd), a. 1. Having a 
broad, flat nose. 
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Hii wife nt« by him, who (u I reriiy ^inke) luul oat jj. The American tnUp-tree, Uriodendron titU^ 

jj^^Mme^Btedbytkefomofthelesf. 

Saddnemn, a. See Sadducean, 

Sadducaio (sad-^-ka'ik). a. [< Or. Xaddowaiot 
(LL. Sadducaih the Sadduceos, + -k;.l Per- 
taining to or characteristic of the Sadducees: 


UaJduyVa Voya^, 1. 101. 
2. Having a soft nasal membrane saddled on 
the bill; sagmatorhine, as a bird, 
saddle-plate (sairi-plal), a. in steam-boilers 
of the locomotive type, the bent plate which 
forms the arch of tJie furnace. Compare crown* 
Hhcct 

saddle-QUern (Had'J>kw^rn), n. A form of 
qtieni the bedstone of which is hollowed on its 
upper surface to receive a kind of stone roller, 
which was used with a rocking and rubbing 
motion to grind the grain. Hee the upper ex- 
ample ill the cut under quern, 

Saddle-qwrm of the aamo uhamoter occur sIm) in 
France. h'mm, Ancient Htuno IniplementB, p. SflU. 

saddler (snd'ier), n, [< ME. HadHeff sadlarcy 
aadyller (= MLO. sadelcr =s MHG. HaUiUr, G. 
8atihr)t a saddler; as saddle + -erl.] 1. One 
whose occupation is the making of saddles. 

To piw the toddler (or my mUtrcM* crupper. 

Shak.:c, of K., 1. 2. 60. 

2. The harp-seal, J*hom (PaffophUus) grwnlan* 
diea, when adolescent.— Baddhun' kaUb. Seeibi<f 0 . 
— Saddlers* pincers. Beep^noerv. 
saddle-rail (sad'l-ral), n, A railway-rail of in- 
vorted-U section straddling a continuous longi- 
tudinal sleeper. 

saddler-corporal (sad'h^r-kdr^po-ral), n. A 
noil-commissioned officer in the English service 
who has charge of the saddlers in the house- 
hold caval^. 

saddle-reed (sad G-red J , w . In sadflle^, a small 
reed used as a substitute for cord in making 
the edges of iho sides of gig-saddles. JC, H, 
Knwht, 

saddlerock (sad'l-rok), m. A variety of the 
oyster, Ostrea rirginica^ of largo size and thick, 
rounded form. 

saddle-roof (sad'l-rOf), n. A roof having two 
gables, f^me times termed pacAModd/c-roo/ and 
aaddle*back roof. 

saddler-serjseant (sadn^r-siir^jent), n, A ser- 
geant in the cavalry who has charge of the 
saddlers: in the United Btates a noii-oommis- 
sioned staff-officer of a cavalry regiment. 
saddle-ni|f (sad'l-rug), n. A saddle-cloth made 
of carpe^g. 

saddlery (sad'16r-i), w. f< saddler + *y (see 
-cry).'] 1. The trade or employment of a sad- 
dler. — 2. A saddler’s shop or establishment. — 
8. Baddies and their anpuHenaiices in general ; 
hence, by extension, all articles concerned with 
the equipment of horses, especially tliose made 
of leather with their necessary metal fittings. 

Utt Invested hIso in something of a library, and in large 
quantities of taddUry. 

T. liughet, Tom Brown at Oxford, 11. xxv. 
Above all, it Is necessary to still further increase the 
reserve of mules and the reserve of horses, with all the 
iiQoessary taddlery, liarness, and carts, and to provide the 
whole army wltli the latest weapons. 

mr C. W. Dilke, Proba of Greater Britain, iv. 1. 

saddlesealing (sad'l-se^ling), n. The pursuit 
or capture of the saddle-backed seal. See 
saddle^ 3 (f/) (3). 

The majority of the vessels, after prosecuting the toddle- 
tttUing at Newfoundland or Greenland, proceed direct to 
Disco, where Uioy usually arrive early in May. 

Sneye. BrU., XXIV. f.27. 

saddle-shaped (sad'l-shapt), a. Having the 
shape of a saddle ; in bof., having a hollowed 
back and lateral lobes hanging do^ like the 
laps of a saddle, a form occurring in petals.— 
Saddle-shaped srtionlation, a saddio-joint— Saddle- 
ritoped verahra, a heteroomlous vertebra. Bee taddlt- 

SSkddie-shell (sad'l-shel), n. A shell resembling 
or suggesting a saddle in shape, (a) A species of 
Plaeuna, as P. mUa. See cut under Plaeuna. (6) A iiy spe- 
cies of Anmniidstt as Anm¥da ejMppiwn. See cut unaer 
Anmniidm. 

saddle-sick (snd'l-sik), a, Bick or galled with 
much or heavy riding. 

Koland of Roncesvalles too, we see well In thinking of 
it, found rainy weather as well as sunny, . . . was toddle- 
tiekf ealumniatod, iHinstipated. 

Cofiyle, Diamond Necklace, L {Doviet.) 


taining to the Sadducees. 

ThoSaddueman ariitooracy In particular, which formerly 
in thesynedrlum had ahared the supreme power with the 
high prieet endeavoured to restore reality once more to 
the nominal asoendency which still continued to be attri- 
buted to the etfanirch and the symslrium. 

Eneye, BrU., XllL 42fi. 

Saddnoea (sad'^-s^), n. [Formerly also in pi. 
SadueeSf Seduces; < ME. Sadducee (in pi. Sad* 
dueeia) (cf. AS. pi. Sadduoeas) ss Sp. Pg. Sadu* 
oeo s It. Sadduceo ss D. Sadduoeer as G. Saddu* 
Oder as Sw. Sadued sa Dan. Sadducaer, < LD. 
Sadducseua, usually in pi. Sadducssi, < Or. £ad- 
dovKuioff usually in pi. laiidovsaioi, < Heb. Tae* 
du^fimj pi., the Baaducecs; so named either 
from their supposed founder Zadoh^ Heb. Taa* 
daq, or from their assumed or ascribed charac- 
ter, the word taeduqim being pi. of la&doq, lit. 

* the just one,’ < taddaq, be Just.] An adherent 
of a skeptical school of Judaism in the time of 
Christ, yrhioh denied the immortality of the. 
soul, the existence of angels, and the authority 
of the historical and poetical books of the Old 
Testament and of the oral tradition on which 
Pharisaic doctrine was largely founded, it is 
not ea^y to define exactly the doctrine of the Saddnoees, 
because It was a negative rather than a misitive philoso- 
phy, and a speculative rather than a practical system ; and 
nir our knowledge of It we are almost wholly dependent 
on the re^wsentatlona of IIm opponents. It was the doc- 


trine of t 


rich, the worldly, and the compliant. 


The doctrine of the Sadduceet is this, that souls die 
with the bodies ; rmr do they regaid the observation of 
any thing besides what the Jaw enj<ilns them. 

Jottphut, Antiquities (trans.), XVIIl. i. 1 4. 


Hiat do deny Angels and siesurrectloii. 

it Du Bortas’s Triumph of Faith, it 34. 


In foremoat rank, hoer goe the Sadduoet, 

That do den ‘ ‘ 

Sylvttler, tr. ol 

Sadduceeism (sad'fi-sc-izm), n, [rs F. Sadu* 
ceisme; as Sadducen ’^ *isin,] 1, The doctriDal 
system of the Sadducees. 

Sadduettitm was rather a speculative than a practical 
system, starting from simple and well-deflned princlidei^ 
bii t wide-reachtiig in its ])08sih1e consequences. Perhaps 
it may best bo described os a general reaction against the 
extremes of Pharisaism, springing from moderate and ra- 
thmalistio tendencies. 

Sdtreheim, Life and I'imes of Jesus, X. 818. 

2. Skepticism. 

Sadduettitm has so coninletely become the quasi-solen- 
tillo term of theology for the indllTcreiitIsm or unbelief of 
Mdfdl 


saddle-stone (sad'l-ston), n. An old name for 
a variety of stoue coutaiuiug saddle-shaped 
d^ressioiis. Also called ephipplte, 
saodletree (sad'l-tro), n. [< saddle + free.] 
1. The frame of a modern European saddle, 
made of wood. Bee cut under saddle. 

For mtddUdrre w^arcc reach'd had he. 

His Journey to begin. 

When, tunilng round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 

Cewper, John GUpln* 


the day, and eepeuuuly fur the sceptical tone of modern 
literature, that one might liave expected the undoubted 
orthodoxy of the Pharisees would nave saved them from 
reproach. //. N. Oxenfmn, Bhini Studies, p. 8. 

Saddndsm (sad'fi-sizm), n. [< Sadduc{ee) + 
-wn*.] Same as Sadduceemn. [Bare.] 

Atheisme and Saddxuiem disputed ; 

Their Tenente argued, and rriuted. 

Utywood, Hierarchy of Angels^ p. 3. 

Baddneise (sad^f-eSz), v, ».; pret. and pp. Sad* 
ducisedy ppr, Sadducising, [< Saddueijee) + *ise,'J 
To conform to the doctrines of the Baaducecs; 
adopt the principles of the Sadducees. 

Saddueizing Christians, 1 suppose, they were, who said 
there was no resurreotlon, neither angel or spirit. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II., Fret 

sadelt, n. and v, A Middle English form of 
saddle, 

sad-eyed (sad 'id), a. Having a sad countenance. 

The tad-tytd Juatioe, with his surly hum. 
Delivering .o*«r to exeoutors pale 
The lasy yawning drona 8hak., Hen. V., L 8. 908. 

sad-faced (sad'fast), a. Having a sad or sor- 
rowful face. 

You tod-faetd men, people and sons of Rome. 

Shak., Tit. And,, v. 8. 67. 

sad-hearted (sad'hfir^ted), a, Borrowful ; mel- 
ancholy. 

Sad^htarted men, muoh overgone with care, 

Here aits a king mors wofnl than yon are. 

Shak,, 8 Hen. VI., II. 6, 188. 

sadlna (sa-dS'nft), n, [Bp. aarditta, a sardine: 
see sardine^ .] ” A Glu|>eold fish, Clupea sagaXf 
the Californian sardine. It resembles the European 
sardine, C. pdehardua, but has no teeth, and the belly is 
lets strongly serrate. Bee tordinel, 1. (Caltfomii.] 

sad-iron (sad'i^^irn), n, A smoothing-iron for 
garments and textile fabrics genenuly, espe- 
cially one differing from the ordinary flatiron 


in being hollow and heated by red-hot pleeea 
of iron put into it. Compare oox4r0n. 
sadism (sad'izm), n. rl%m Comte de Soda 
0740-1814), infamous for the lioentioiisiiesB of 
his life and writings.] A fortai of sexual per- 
version marked by extreme •omelty. 
sa^ (sad'li), adv, [< ME. aadly, aadU; < aad 
+ If. Firmly; tightly. 

Thus sail I Inns it with a gynn, 

And aodly sette it with symonde fyne, 

Thus sail y wyike U both more and mynlnje. 

rwkPioyetP,€a, 

In gon the spares fnl sadly In arsst 

Chaueer, Knight's Tale, L 1744. 
2t. Steadily; constantly; persistently; indus- 
triously; eagerly. 

Wlgtly as a wod man the windowe he ofiened, 
a soiigt eadU al a-boute his semllche dougter. 
but al wrougt in wast for went was that roayde. 

WiUiamqfPoUmt(E. B. T. 8.\ L 8008. 
This measager drank eadkf ale and wyn. 

Chaucer, Man of Law^ Tale, L 646.. 

8f. Quietly. 

Stand sadly in telling thy tale whensoeuer thou talkest. 

Ai6esf Book (E. B. T. S.J^ p. 76. 
The fisohe in a disohe olenly that ye hw 
With vinegar A powdur ther vppon, tuns is vsed ay, 

Than youre souertyns, whan hym aemetha, sadly he may 
assay. BabsetBook{E E. T. 8.), p. uS. 

4t. In earnest; seriously; soberly; gravely; 
solemnly. 

Hs that sadly foi^soke soohe a sure proffer, 

And so grsoius a gyste^ that me Is graunt here^ 

He mignt falthly for-fonnet be a foie holdyn. 

Beitructim qf Troy (£. E. T. 8.), 1. 680. 
The tbridde day this marobant up ariseth. 

And on his nedes sadly hym avvseth. 

Chaucer, Shipman's Tale, L 76. 
This can be no trick : the conference was sadly borne. 

8hak„ Much Adq, il. 8. 228. 
Look, look, with what a discontented grace 
Bruto the traveller doth sadly pace 
'Long Westminster I MarSlcn, 8atire% IL ISS. 
Here I sadly vow 
Repentance and a leaving of that life 
I long have died in. Ford, Tls Pity, v. 1. 

5. (a) Borrowfully; mournfully; miserably; 
grievously. 

I cannot therefore bnt sadly bemoan that the Lives of 
these Saints are so darkened with Popish Hlustratlons, 
and farced with Fauxoties to their dishonour. 

i'ViHer, Worthies. iU. (JDaetot> 

In a manner to cause sadness; badly; af- 
flictively; calamitously; deplorably. 

The true principles of colonial policy were sadly mis- 
understood in the sixteenth century. 

PreseoU, Ferd. and Isa., U. 96. 
If bis audienee is really a pcmular audience^ they bring 
sadly little information with them to the lecture. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 104. 

(c) In ill health; poorly. [Colloq.] 

Here 's Mr. Holt, miss, wants to know if you'll give him. 
leave to come in. I told him you was sadly. 

George Eliot, Boox Holt xxvll. 

6r, In dark or somber colors ; soberly. 

A gloomy, obscure place, and In it only one light, which 
the Genius of the house held, aodlv attired. 

B. Jonton, Entertainment at Theobalds. 

sadness (sad'nes), n. [Early mod. E. also aadnes, 
aadnesae; < ME. aadneSj saaneaae, < AS. aaadneaa, 
sati^, repletion, < full, sated: see dod.] 
If. Heaviness; weight; firmness; strength. 
Whenne it is wel oonfourmed to eadntsse 
On fleykes legge hem idhoone so from other. 
Pedlaaius, Husbondrie (B. £. T. 8.X P> 
Whereby m 1 grant that It seemeth outwardlle to be 
verie thicke A well doone, so, if you respect the tadnes 
thereof, it dooth prooue in the end to be verie hollow A 
not able to hold out water. 

Harrison, Desorip. of England, ii. 22 (Holinshed's Chron.> 
2t. Steadiness; steadfastness; constancy. 

This markla In his herte longeth so 
To temple his wyf, hlr sadnetse tor to knowe. 

Chaucer, Cleik's L 806. 

3t. Seriousness; gravity; discretion; sedate- 
ness; sobriety; sober earnest. 

For if that oon have beaute in hir fsos^ 

Another slant so In the peples grace 
For hire tadneees and hire Deny iignyiec^ 

That of the peple nettest voys bath sha 

Chaucsr, Merchant's Tela L 847. 
And as for htUlag the prick, beeanse it is unpossibleb it 
were a vain thing to go about it in good sadness, 

IseiEtm, Toxopoilus (ed. 1864X p. 94. 
In good sadnm, 1 do not know. 

8hak„ All's Wdl, Iv. 8. 880. 

In sadness, 'tts good and mature oonnseL 

A Joncon, Kploosne, tv. 8. 

4. The state of being sad or sorrowful; sor- 
rowfulness; moumfubiess; dejection of mind: 
as, aadneas in the remembrance of loss. 

Be sure the meeienger advise bis majesty 
To oomfert up the prince ; he '■ full of sadnm. 

Flsmsr, Humorous Uoatenant, ii. 1 
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A toaiittg of Mirfiiiii and loogtog, 
Hut It not akin to pilii| 


Aa the ntii roeemhlie^e tain. 

Lotiaftihw, The Day la Done. 

5. A. melancholy look; gloom of countenance. 

Dim McbMit did not apare 
That time oeleatlal ylmgea. MlUm, P. L., z. 88. 

■Illl. 1 MlA Sorrow, eto. (aee deapondency, 

mefimoholy, de p reealon. 

■adr (Bad^r)i n. [At.] The lote-bueh, ZUtyphua 
Loma. See )ottid.trc 0 , 1. 
lad-troa (sad^trS), n. The night-jasmine, 
Kyctaniku Arhor^tristia* Also called Indian 
motinidr. 

8M (8&)f sdv, A dialectal (Scotch) form of so. 
imeolai}, a. See scotOar . 

Stmuridas (s^-nd'ri-dd), n.|>l. [NL., < Satnwria 
+ 4d0.1 A family of oli^haBtous annelids, 
named from the ^nus Smnufia, 
Bmmridomorpha (sf-nu^ri-da-mdr'fh), n,pL 
[NL., < Smuuria {-id-} 4* Gr. ftop^, form.] The 
Saanuridm and their allies regarded as an order 
.of oligoohmtous annelids. 

Smiina (af-nd'ris). n. [KL., < Gr. tratvovpic 
a fern, of aaivovooct wagging the tail, < 
oaiveiv, wag the tail, fawn, + the tail.] 
The typical genus of Smnuridm, Also called 
Tnb^ex, 

8aetersb6rgite,8ttt6r8b6rgite(8a'tarz-barg4t), 

n. [< Sasteraberg (sec d^.) + A va- 

riety of loellingite, or iron arsenide, from See- 
tersoerg near Fossum in Norway, 
safe (sfif), a, and n. [< ME. aqfe^ aaf^ saaf, aanf, 
aautfe^ save, aemey < OF. aauf, aaulf^ aalf, m., 
satieo, aatilve, f., P. aauf. m.jjsauvo, f., ar Pr. aalv, 
aa\fi aal a OOat. aal a= Sp. Pg. It. aalvo, < L. aah- 
nua^ whole, safe, orig. ^aarvuay prob. nit. s= aoU 
lua^ whole, aolua, single, sole (see so/e, so/td), 
orig. as Pers. Aor, every, all, every one, as Skt. 
aarvttf entire. From the same L. source are ult. 
E. saoel, aave^^ aave^ as so^o^, sa/a/s, etc. Of. 
f>oucha€^e,] I. a. 1. Unharmed; unscathed; 
without having received injury or hurt; as, to 
arrive aa^e and sound ; to bring goods aafe to 
land. 

Whanne he in bond hit hade haetely hit aemede 
that he wai al oauf A sound of idle hie eor sreuei. 

IFg»am (dPaUmo (B. B. T. 8.), 1. 868. 
So It came to paee that they escaped all M^e to land. 

Acts zxTll. 44. 

8. Free from risk or danger; secure from harm 
or liability to harm or injury: as, a safe place; 
a aftfe harbor ; aafe from disease, enemies, eto. 

That ye sholde yeve bym trewys aef to come and ottf to 
go by felth and suerte be>twene this and yole. 

Jred»ii(]i:.E.T.S.X 111. 660. 
Answer nie 

In what tife place yon have bestow'd my money. 

i9AaJr.,C. of £.,1.8.78. 
If to be ignorant were aa oofo as to be wise, no one would 
become wise. H. cgMncer, Social StaUca p. 418. 

8. Secure; not dangerous or liable to cause 
injury or harm ; not likely to expose to danger : 
as, a aafe bridge : the building was pronounced 
aitfe; the aafe side of a file (the uncut side, also 
called the iafe-edge). 

With perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who behdd 
Prom the shore their floating carcases. 

MiUon, P. L., 1. SIOl 
P erhani ahe was sometimet too severe^ which is a oitfo 
and pardonable error. Swift, Death of BtcOla. 

4 . No longer dangerous; placed beyond the 
power of doing harm. 

JTaeh. Banc ino's oofof 

Mur. kje, my good lord, oaf^ In a ditch he bides. 

ShaAt Macbeth, IIL 4. aa 

6. Sound; whole; good. 

A trade . . . that ... I may nae with a oofo oontdenoe. 

Shak., J. a, L 1. 14. 

6. Trusty; trustworthy: as, a sg/h adviser. 

Ify blood begina my sf^er gnldei to rule. 

^ ^ Othello, IL a 806. 

7, Bure; eertam. 

To ibU away all the powder in a kingdom, 

To prerentblowlng np : that's aafe. 111 able It 

Middleton, Game at Chest IL 1. 
One or two more of the same sort are aafe to make him 
an aaaoelata if. raise. Land at Laat 1. 17a 

nSyitlandfl, These wordaonoe conformed 

in meaning to thmr derleatlons, safe impb^ free from 
danger present or prospeotlvc, and eeewre free from fear 
or aiizlMy abont danger; they are so used In the quota* 
tioD. Now the two words are easentlally synonymous, ex- 
oegt that aeeurs la perh^M atronger, especially in empba^ 
ainng freedom from occasion to fear. 

We oannot endnre to be distnrbed or awakened from 
our pleasing lethargy. For we care not to be but to 
be mwre; not to eaoape heU, but to live pleasantly. 

Jot. Tagtor, Blander and Flattery, Sermon zzl?. 
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XL tt. It. Safety. 

If I with onfe may graunt this deed, 

I wU It not refuse. 

Prsifon, K. Camblsee(Hawkins, Bng. Dr., I. 608)k (Daoiet.) 

2. A place or structure for the storage of 
money, papers, or valuables in safety from risk 
of theft or fire, safes as now made may be dlrlded 
Into two olaaaea: stationary safes of stone, brick, or meUl, 
built as part of the stmotnre of a warehouse, storey or other 
hnUding, and commonly called vaulte; and portable safes 
of steel and Iron. The term sefe is usually restricted to 
portable safes, whatever their slxe or inatoriaL These 
safes are usually of two or more meta]s,a8 cast-iron, chilled 
Iron, and steel, combined in various ways to resist drilliiig, 
and are made with hollow walls filled with some non-con* 
dnotor of heat A great variety of devices have been added 
to safes to insure greater efflciency, such as rabbeted air* 
tight doors, time-looks, and burglar alarma Bee hidti, 
awtm, 6, oafednotU, and phrases below. 

3. A receptacle for the storage of moat and pro- 
visions. It is usuallv a skeleton frame of wood 
covered with fine wire netting to keep out in- 
sects.— 4. Any receptacle for storing things in 
safety: as, a matcu-«a/e, milk-v^/f?, coin-j?fl/r, 
etc.—5. A fioating box or car for conflniug liv- 
ing fish. — 6. A sheet of lead with the sides 
turned u^, placed under a plumbing fixture to 
catch moisture or fluids due to leaks or care- 
lessness, and thus protect floors and ceilings. 
—•7. In aaddlery, a piece of leather placed be- 
neath a buckle to prevent chafing. JC. H, 
Knight — 8. In diatiUingf a closed vessel at- 
tached by a pipe to the worm of a still, for the 
retention of a sample of the product, to be sub- 
sequent^ inspected by excise officers.— Burg- 
lar-prooz safe, s tafe constructed for jtmteefing prop- 
erty against burglars. The inner comimrtrneiit of the 



<*, Ixxly ; S, Inner tloor ; c , outer door; inner (.unipartiiient. 

burglar-proof safe (shown in the cutsl has small burglar- 
proof doors, each of which has Its special combination' 
look mechanism or may have a tinitwfock. All bolts atid 
screws of this safe are made of wcldtui hIocI and iron, and 



aafet (M), e. t [< aqfe, n. Cf. aaveij 1. To 
render safe. 

And that which moat with you should safe my going 

Is Fulvla's death. Skak., A. and C., i. 8. 66. 

2. To escort to safety; safeguard. 

Beat you so/ed the Uringer 
Oat of the host SAak., A. and C., iv. 6. 86. 

Bafa-alarm (sfif 'a-lUrm^), n. An alarm-lock or 
other contrivance for giving notice when a safe 
is tampered with, such alarms are usually electro- 
magnetic: but sumetiroei ilie alarm •mechanism is actu- 
ated by a body of water, or by compressed air. 
dkfe-conduct (sfif-kon'dukt), n, [Early mod. 
E. also aalfecondite ; < ME. aqfe candy th^ aaff 
condyte, aaaf condyie, aare conduit, save condite, 
Haufeondnit, < OP. aauf-conduit, aalfconduit, F. 
aauf-conduit ss Sp. Pg. aalvoconducio s It. aalvo-^ 
condotto,< ML. aahm conducina, a safo-conduct: 
L. Ma/eu«, safe; cirndvcftM, conduct: %ocaafe,a,, 
and conduct, a.] A passport granted by one in 
authority, especially in time of war, to secure 
one^s safety where it would otherwise be un- 
safe for him to go. 

no had safe oondtist for his band 
Beneath Uic rtiyal seal and hand. 

Sooti, Marmlon, vl. 18. 

safe-conduct (sfif-kou'dukt), v, t [< aafo-^ion- 
duct, w.] To conduct safely ; give a safe pas- 
sage to, esiiecialJy through a hostile oount^. 

This sayd king . . . sayd, that he would not onely glue 
mo passage, but also men to safe'eanduet me. 

UakiuyVa Voyagu, I. 846. 
Are they not now upon the western sliore^ 
Safo-ooiulusUt^f the rebels from their ships? 

Shak., lUch. lU., iv. 4. 483. 

safe-deposit (sfif'de-poz^it), o. Providing safe 
storage for valuables of any kind, such as bul- 
lion, bonds, dociimenis, etc. : as, a aoje-^depaait 
company; safe-deposit yiwiMa. 
safed-siris (saf'ed-si'ris), n, [E. Iiid.] A large 
deciduous tree, Alhiczia proccra, of tlio sul^ 
Himalayan iH^gtun. TIswchkI Is colored dark-brown 
with lighter bands, is hard, straight, and durable, and 
is used ill making agrlcultunil Implements, building 
bridges, eto. 

safe-edged (sfif'ejd), a. Having an edge not 
liable to cause in jury. -Safe-edged file. 8ee>Msi. 
safeguard (saf'glird), n. [Eady mod. E. also 
aafegard, aafeffarde, aavegard; ME. aaufegard, 
aanlfegarde, aalfgard, < OF. (and F.) aauvegarde 
(= TV, Hulvagarda, aalvagardia =: Sp. aalvaguar- 
dia = Pg. aalvaguarda =r It. aalvaguardia (ML, 
aalvagardia)), safe-keeping, < hhuvc, fem. of 
sanf, safe, + garde, keeping, guard: see aafe 
and f/oard.] 1, Safe-koei>mg; defense; pro- 
tection. 



Sectloa of Buiglar-iwonf Safe. 


twisted to produce alternate strata nf steel and iron, and 
thus prevent their being drilled. 1'ho body (see the sec- 
Uun) It made up of alternate plates of steel (a) and Iron 
0\ the steel plates being interiKwed to obstruct drilling. 
The large bolta d are conliwl in form, and the smaller 
oounteraunk screwi^ as well as the lock-spindle, are all 
made of twisted iron and steel laminated like the bolts. 
In the most recent oonstruction the lock-spindle. Instead 
of being a single piece, is made sectional, the sections be- 
ing socketed each into another to present still further ob- 
struction to drUllng. Ck>mpound hinges are also provided, 
whereby the door 

can be at first moved ® 

parallel to itself be- 
fore swinging back, 
and an aor-tighi 
packing Is inter- 
posed between the 
Jambs and their abut- f/ 
menti.— FlZC-proof 
laib, a safe for the 
protMtion of prop- 
erty against tire. 

When the aafe here 
figured is exposed to 
heat the alum gives 
off its water of crys- 
tallimtlon, which be- 
oomsa steam at or- 
dinary atmospheric 
ptessoTiL thus inclosing the contents In an envelop of 
■team at 812* F., which is maintain^ until the water is 
aUexpeUed. 



Crmn*fectioo of Fire-proof Safe. 
a, outer CAiing of Iron ; A door : c, filling 
uf tiiised nlum ond plaster of Fartii. 


As our Lord knoweth, who have you in Ills bllssld mtefc- 
ffard, J*asUm UUm, III. 366. 

He tooke bis penne and wrote his warrant of oauegard, 
Aseham, The Hcholemaster, p. 164. 

They were . . . aduised for to accept and take treaty, 1( 
it were offered, for the mvsgard of the common people. 

HaHuyt'e Voyages, 11. 00. 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on, 

And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 

^ . Shak., 3 Hen. VI.. U. 8. 18. 

2t. Safety. 

The Adnilrall toke also with him al sortes of Ivon tooles 
to tb[e] intent t4> byld townos and fortresses where his men 
might lye In aafegards. 

Jt. Edsn, tr. of Bebastian Munster (First Books on 
rAmerica, ed. Arber, p. 80 ). 

8. One who or that which proteotfi. 

Iby sword, the safeguard of thy brother's throne, 

Is now as much the bulwark of thy own. 

Granville, To the King iti the First Year of his Reign. 

Speclfloally — (a) A convoy or guard to protect a traveler 
or merchandise. (6) A passport ; a warrant of security 
given by authority of a government or a commanding of- 
ficer to protect the person and property of a stranger or an 
enemy, or by a commanding officer to protect against the 
cmeratlmis of his forces persons or property within the 
limits <ff his command ; formerly, a protection granted 
to a aUranger in prosecuting his rights in duo course of 
law. 

A trumpet was sent to the Rarl of Essex for a eefeguard 
or pass to two lorda^ to deliver a message from the king to 
the two houses. dorendon. 

Passports and m/eguarde, or safe conducts, are letters 
of protection, with or without an escort, by which the 
person of an enemy is rendered inviolable. 

Wocissy, Introd. to Inter. Law. 1 147. 

4f. An outer petticoat for womon’s wear, in- 
tended to save their clothes from dust, etc., 
when on horseback or in other ways exposed 
to the weather. Also, contracted, aaggard. 
Make you ready straight, 

And in that gown which yon came first to town in, 
Your safe-guard, cloak, and your hood suitable, 

Thus on a double gelding shall you amble, 

And my man Jaques shall be set before yon. # 

FlsteMer(and anotkerx Noble Gentleman, ii. 1. 



Bafegnard 

Enter Moll iti a frleite Jorkin and a black tavetfwrd. 

MiddltUm and Vekker, Kiiarlng Girl, II. 1. 
Her mother’a hood and »i\fr-ffuard too 
11c brought with him. , , 

The Suffidk Miracle (('hild'a IJalladH, I. 220^ 

6. A riiil-j^uard at railway Hwitohea and crosB- 
— 0. A (?oiitrivan<‘-e alttioln^d to a locomo- 
tive, doHignod to titrow Htones jiiid other light 
obBlnictionB from the rails. — 7. In eerant,^ a 
saggar. — 8. In rooV., a nionitor-lizard. Hoo?«ow- 
tUn'f C. , , ^ 

safeguard (saf'giird ), r. t. [ Formerly also safe^ 
yard, i saj'rynard, u.\ To guard; i)rotcct. § 
FiuhiiiiK in«‘n, n» on a tower mounted, 

Safer/arU tlifiiiaelveH A-, «Iiki tlieir fuea annoy. 

TimcH' WhiHlleih:. 1C. T. tt.Xp. 129. 
To Mt/efntard thine own life 
1'hu beat nay Ih to vuiige my G ion (‘eater’s death. 

.S7mA‘..Kiuh. II., i. 2.35. 

safe-keeping (saf'kr/ping), a. The net of keep- 
ing or preserving in safety from injury or from 
esiuipi*; seelin' guanJiansItip, Imp, Diet, 
safely (siif'li), adr, [< MK. .savrly, saufly, sauf- 
tirhr; < soft' -f- -///-.] Ill a safe manner, (a) 
Witliuiit incurring riiiiigcu- or hazard of evil couBcquencea 
For unto vcitiio longoth dignyteo, 

And noiighl tlm reverse, moelif dar I doeme. 

Chaucer^ (leniilesso, 1. C. 
I nniy sny 1 have read over this apologetloal ora> 
tion of luy Uncle Toby's u hundred times. 

Sterne, Tiistram Hhaiidy, vl. 81. 
(5) WiUioul hurl or injury ; in safety. 

That my ships 
Are aa/ely come lo i-oad. 

Shak., M.of V.,v. 1. 288. 
(a) In close custody: securely: curefiilly. 

Till then I'll keep him dark and Mafely ](K;k'd. 

Shak., AIl\ Well, iv. 1. 104. 

safeness (saf'nes), w. [< ME. HaafncHHc; < safe 
+ Tho state or character of being safe 

or of conferring Bufety. 

Saafiume, or salvacyon. Halvaclo. 

J*rompt. Pan., p. 440. 

safe-pledge f'saf'plcj), n. In law, a surety ap- 
pointed for uTUK'arance at a day assi^ied. 
saferayti W. A Mitldlo Englisli form of savory*^, 
safety (saf'ti), n. [< ME. nafte, savole, < OF. 
Hauvctc, Haheteit, F. mnvefc ss l*r. mlvetat, saa- 
hetat ■= Hp saivcdad (ef. It. »atv€::ca), < ML. /tat- 
vita{t~)yf < L, yalvm, safe: sec safe.^ 1. Im- 
miiuity from harm or danger; preservation or 
freedom from injury, loss, or hurt. 

Thenklng, musing hys soules tawie. 

As will man as woman, to say in breiie. 

Jiam. qf Partenay (IS. IS. T. 8.X I 0170. 
M'oilld I were in an alehouse in lAindou ! 1 would give 
all my fame for a ixit of ale and m^fety. 

Shak., lion. V., lit 2. 14. 

2. An unharmed or uninjured state or condi- 
tion : as, to escape in safety, 

lie hadde for contrey to ride that marcliod to his enmyos 
er he cum in to his loiide In mfte 

MeHin (E. E. T. S X ill 471. 
Edward . . . 

Hath pass'd in ea/ety through the narrow seas. 

Shak., 8 lien. VI., Iv. 8. 8. 

3. Froetlom from risk or possible damage or 
hurt; safeuesB. 

^'Knowost thou not that Holv Writ saith, Tii the multi- 
tude of counsel there la ea/cty r* “ Ay, niaduin,” said Wal- 
ter, “ but 1 have heat'd learned men say that the aafety 
spoken of Is fur the pliyslehins, not the patient.” 

Scan, Koliilwortli. xv 

4t. A safeguaril. 

Lot not my jealoiisioa ho your dishonours. 

But mine own nafetwe. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 30. 

5 Safe-keeping; close custody. [Uaro.] 
Tmjtrlsrm him ; . . . 

Delivor him to aajety and return. 

Sttak., VL John, iv. 2. 158. 

6. A safety-bicycle. See cut under bicycle,^ 

7. Infoot-ially a safety touch-down.— council of 
safety. Hoc ooufuuf.— Safety touch-down. Seotot/eA- 

(foini. 

safety-arch (saf'tidlrch), w. Same as arch of 
diseharyv (whitdi see, under areh^ ), 
safety-beam (saf'ti-bem), n. A timber fastcii- 
od at eacli side of tho truck-frame of a railway- 
eur, hitviug iron straps which puss beneath the 
a.xlos to sup}»ort them in case of bi*oakage. 
safety-belt (sfif'li-bolt), «. A belt made of 
Bomo buoyant imiterial or inflated to sustain a 
persoij in water ; a life-belt ; a safety-bnoy. Sec 
life-preserver, 

safety-bicycle (saf'ti-bi^Bi-kl), n, A low- 
wheeled iiicycle, with multijdying gear, having 
the wheels eipial, or nearly equal, in diamider! 
safety-bolt (Haf'ti-bolt), v, A bolt which can 
be locked in pliu^e by a padlock or otherwise, 
safety-bridle (saf'li-briMl), w. In harness, a 
bridto fitted with checking apparatus for re- 
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straining a horse if he attempts to run. Bee 
safety^rHn, 

safety-buoy (sfif'ti-boi), n. A dafety-belt. 
safety-cage (silf'ti-kaj), n. In mining, a cage 
fitted up with apparatus by moans of which 
a fall will be prevented in case of breakage of 
tho rope. Also ^MedparaelmUi, 
safety-car (saf'ti-kUr), ti. l. A car to run 
on a hawser pptsed between a stranded ves- 
sel and the land; a life-car. — 2. A barney; a 
small car used on inclined planes and slopes 
to push up a mine-car. Penn, OeoL Sure,, 
Glossary. 

safety-catch (saf'ti-kacb), n. In mining, one 
of the catches provided to hold tlie oa^ in 
case of a break^e of tho rope by which it is 
suspended. See aafety-^iop, 
safety-chain (saf'ti-chan), n. On a railway, 
an extra chain or coupling attached to a plat- 
fonn or other iiart of a car to prevent it from 
being detacbea in case of tM'cldent to the main 
coiiplitig; a check-chain of a ear-truck; asafe- 
ty-lmk.— Brake safety-chain, a cbaln secured to a 
bmke-beain and to the truck or txjdy of a car, to hold the 
brake-beam If the brake-hanger should give way. 

safety-disk (saf'ti-diHk), n. A disk of sheet- 
copper inserted in the skin of a boiler, so as 
to intervene between tho Htoam and an escape- 
I)ip<'. The copper is so light that an over-pressure of 
atoani breaks the disk and the steuiii escapes through the 
pijU). JB. U, Kniyht, 

safety-door (saf'ti-ddr), >/. In eoaUmining; a 
<loor iiinged to the roof, and hung near a main 
door, so as to lie ready for immediate use in 
case of an accident )ia])peiung to tho main 
door by an explosion or otherwise, 
safety-funnel (saf 'ti-fini '^el ), a. A long-necked 

f :laH8 funnel for introducing acids, etc., into 
iqiiids contained in bottles or retorts and un- 
der a pressure of gas. JC, II, Knight, 
safety-fuse (saf^tl-fuz), n, Seefuac'-^, 
safety-grate (suf'ti-grat), n. On a railway, a 
perforated plate placcul over the fire-box of a 
car-heater to prevent tlio coals from falling out 
in case the heater ih accidentally overturned, 
safety-hl^er (sof'ti-hang^^r), n. On a rail- 
way, an iron strap or looj» designed to prevent 
a brake, rod, or other jiart from falling on the 
line in case of breakage. K, IJ, Knight, 
safety-hatch (safHi-hach), n, 1. A hatch for 
closing an elevator-shaft when the cage is not 
passing, or a hatchway when not in use. — 2. 
A hatchway or elevator-shaft arranged with 
doors or traps at each iloor, which are opened 
and closed automatically by the elevator-car in 
passing; or a series of trapH in a shaft arranged 
to close in case of fire by tho burning of a cord 
or by tho release of a rope, which permits all 
t he traps to close together, 
safety-hoist (saf^ti-hoist), n, 1. A hoisting- 
gear on tlie principle of tin* differential pulley, 
wliich will not allow its load to descena by the 
run.— 2. A catch to prevent an elevator-cage 
from falling in case the rope breaks. E, H, 
Knight, 

safety-hook (saf 'ti-buk), n, 1 . A form of safe- 
ty-catcb in a mine-hoiHt. it ig a lKH>k ao arranged 
as to engage a support automat ictdly in cuae of breakage 
of the hoiaUng-gear. 

2. A hook fastened when shut by a spuing or 
screw, intended to jirovent a watch from being 
tletuched from its chain by accident or a jerk. 
K. H, Knight, 

safety-ink (saf'ti-iugk), n, Hee inl K 
safety-lamp (saf'ti-lamp), n. In mining, a form 
of lamp intended for use in conl-mining, tho 
object of the arrangement being to prevent the 
itjliammnble gas by which the minor is often 
surrounded from being set on fire, us would be 



saMy-gfcop 

the ease were the flame not protected from eon- 
tact with the gas. Tbt basis ct the safSty-tamp, an 
invention of Sir Humphry Dviyin Is the foci, discov- 
ered by him, that flame cannot be commuuioated through 
a flue wire ganse. About 784 ipecturei to the equare 
inch Is the number generally adopted, the lamp being aur- 
rouiided by a cylinder, about an inoh and a half In duune- 
tcr, made of a metallic gause of thia deacription. Various 
improvements have been made by Clanny, Oeoige Ste- 
phenson, Mueseler, and others, In the aafety-lamp as ori- 
ginally devised by Davy. Stephenson's lamp Is called 
the mineri a geordit. The Mueaeler lamp is the one chiefly 
used In Belgium, and has been introduced In Emrhuid. 
The essential feature of tho Davy lamp remains In all these 
improvements, the object of which is to get more lighi, to 
■ecure a more complete oombnstion of the oil, and to pre- 
vent the miners from using the lamp without the ganse. 
safety-lixik (sAf'ti-llngk), n, A conbection 
between a car-body and its trucks, designed to 
limit tho swing of the latter, 
safety-lintel (saf 'ti-lln^tel), n, A wooden lin- 
tel placed bohitid a stone lintel in the aperture 
of a door or window. 

safety-lock (saf'ti-lok), n. 1. A lock so con- 
trived that it cannot be picked by ordinary 
means. — 2. In flrearma, a look provided with 
a stop, catch, or other device to prevent acci- 
dental discharge. K, H, Knight, 
safety-loop (saf'ti-lbn), n. In a vehicle, one of 
tho loops Dy which the body-strap is attached 
to the body and perch, to prevent dangerous 
rolling of the botiyi E, U, Knight, 
safety-matek (s&f'ti-mach), n. Bee match^, 
safety-paper (saf'ti-p&^p^r), n, A paper so 
prepared oy mechanical or chemical processes 
as to resist alteration by chemical or mechani- 
cal moans. Tlio paper may be colored wjth a pigment 
which must bo defaevd if the surface Is tampered with, 
treated with a chemical which causes writing upon it to 
1>ecome fixed In the fiber, mailo up of several layers hav- 
ing special charaoteristies, pfxsnllarly water-marked, In- 
corporated in the pulp with a fiber of silk, etc. The last 
method is used for the paper on whieh Uidtofl States notes 
are printed. 

safety-pin (safHi-pin), n. A pin bent back on 
itself, the bend forming a B]>ring, and having 
the point fitting into a kind of sheath, so that 
it may not bo readily withdrawn or prick the 
wearer or otherH while in nse. 
safety-plug (saf'ti-plug), n, I, In steam-boil- 
ers, a bolwiaviug its center filled with a fusible 
metal, screwed into tho top of tho fire-box, so 
that when the water becomes too low the in- 
creased temperature melts out the metal, and 
thus admits steam into the fire-box or furnace 
to put the fire out. Also called fuaihU plug , — 
2. A scTow-plug of fusible metal used for the 
same purpose in steam-heating boilers carry- 
ing pressures of from 5 lo 10 pounds. — 8. A 
form of Bpriug-valve screwed into a barrel con- 
taining fermenting liquids to allow the gas to 
escape if the pressure becomes too great, 
safety-rail (saf'ti-rfil), u. On a railway, a 
guaru-rail at a switch, so diroosed as to bear on 
the inside edge of a wheel-flange and thus pre- 
. vent the tread from leaving tlie track-rail. E, 
H, Knight, 

safety-razor (saf'ti-ra^zqr), n, A razor with 
guards on each side of “the edjge to prevent 
the user from accidentally cutting himself in 
shaving. E, H, Knight, 
safety-rein (saf'ti-ran), n, A rein intended to 
prevent a horse from running away, it actuates 
various devices to pull the bit violently into the angles of 
the horse's mouth, to cover his eyes, to tighten a choking- 
strap about his throat, etc. S. a, Knight, 

safety-stop (saf'ti-stop), n. 1. On an elevator 
or other hoisting-apparatus, an automatic de- 
vice designed to « 

prevent tlio ma- A** fll 

chine from fall- |z/ ® 

,ing in case the 14 ||b 

rope or chain I IT 2- 

breaks. Intheao- 
rlng cut, a 



Saf(rty*«top for Frelght>elet«tor. 


Safety.lamps. 


a, th(i first navyHnfety'lnmp. In which Ji wire cylinder was placed as 
casing over the flaiiie : fi, Enailsh lamp, the light inckwed in a kIosb 
cylintTer protecteii at the top wire gaute t c. Eagllah lamp. the gauce 
cylinder protect Iwuprignt wires *, d, Krenen lamp (Mueaeler's), with 
glass ana game c jluidef ; e, petroleum lamp, glam and gaoM. 


Hthehoistlng-roite; 

6, bar or lluk liy 
which tho attach- 
ment of the rope to 
the elevator-frame 
g Is made through 
the intervening 
bell-oranks e, car- 
rying the sliding 
oatohes or pawls e; 
d, spring which, 
when the rope breaks, forces the inner ends of the bell- 
cranks downward, and the oatches e outward into engage- 
ment with the ratches/, thus immediately stopping me 
descent of the elevator. 

2. In firearms, a device to lock the hammer in 
order to nrevent an accidental disobarge.— 3. 
On a pulley or sheave, a stop to prevent run- 
ning backward. — 4. In a spinnmg-maehlne, 
loom, etc., a device for arresnng the motion in 



iaflitfHrtop 

eiMe of the brettkiure of a thread* or 8li ver* 

E.S. Knight 

ggMg-nibnn (tdfHi-etrap), n. In aaddlerg. an 
extra back-owd need with a light trotting*har- 
nose. It ii patwd orer the Mat of a glg-iaddle, the terrota 
of which are Inserted thTough holes In the strap. The 
ends of the strap are tmokled to the ahaft-togs.— Brake 
•alnty-etnp, an iron or steel strap so bent as to embrace 
the bme-beam of a oar-tniok. to we end-pleoes or tran* 
■oms of which the ends of the safety-strap are seonred. 
Its fnnctlon Is to prevent the beam from falling on the 
track if any of the hangers give way. It is sometimes 
made to serve as a brake-spring to throw off the brake. 
8afetyHerBritch(sftrti-gwich),n. A switch which 
automatically returns to its normal position 
after being moved to i^ift a train to a siding, 
■ftfety-tackla (s&f'ti-tak'l), n. An additional 
tackle used to give greater support in oases 
where it is feared that the strain might prove 
too great for the tackles already in use. 
safe^-tllba (saf^ti-thb), n. In ehem,, a tube, 
uBuidly provided with bulbs and bent to form 
a trap, through which such reagents as produce 
noxious fumes may be added to the coutonts 
of a flask or retort, or by which dangerous 
pressure within a vessel may be avoided. 
flafety-TBlwe (s&fHi-valv), n. A oontrivanco 
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tkamnatinetorius; also, a drug and dyestuff con- 
sisting of its dried florets. tIi« lafflower hi a thiitie- 
like hm a foot or two high, somewhat branofaing above. 
We heada of an orangit-red color. It Is native perhaps from 
Egypt to India, and la extensively cultivated in sonWeru 




Pop-valve (a form of Safoty-velve). 
a, valvoeent bate which icrewB in: S. 
cup-ihnped outlet i c , valve ; tl. coiled vprina 
which inewea valve to its seat i e, lever by 
which the valve can be opened nt will ; /, 
set'init by which the pressure tif the spring 
Is adjusted t iT. removable cap. 



Ordinary weighted Safety-valves. 

a and a show the weight applied with levers as in power-boilers, 
while in r ami the wawhts are directly uppHed tu the valve-ateiti 
— a common method with low-pressure stoain-bolleiB used for steuiu- 
heatliig. 

for obviating or diminishiug the risk of explo- 
sion in steam-boilers. The form and construction 
of safety- vslves are exceedingly various, but the principle 
of all is the same ~ 

Wat of opposing 
We nremuro wlW- 
in We boiler bv 
such a force aa will 
yield before it 
roaches We point 
of danger, and per- 
mit the steam to 
escape. The moat 
aimple and obvious 
kind of safety- val VO 
is that ill whioh a 
weight is placed 
directly over a 
steam-tight plate 
fitted to an aper- 
ture iu the boiler. 

When, however, 
the pressure is 
high, this form be- 
comes inoonve- 
nient^ and We lev- 
er safety-valve la 
adopted. — lUter- 

niJ safety- 

valve, in a ateam- 
boUer, a valve 
whioh opens in- 
ward to admit air 
into the boiler when a partial vaonom has been formed by 
the ooudensatlon of the steam.— Look-np safety-valve, 
a safety-valve having We weighted lever or spring shut in 
a looked chamber so Wat it cannot be interfered wiW ex- 
cept by the person holding the key.— Spring aafsty- 
vuve. a form of safety-valve We pressnre of i^ch is eon- 
trollad by a gaged or adjnitable spring or set of springs. 
saJfert, n. An obsolete form or sapphire, 
safflt, n. Plural of sajfo. 

8alBiiui(sari-^),n. [asD. saj^anasG.Sw.Sf^- 
fian s Dan. aa^n^ i Buss. aafiyanH^ morocco, 
saffian.] Goatskins or sheepsldns tanned with 
sumac and dyed in a varied of bright colors, 
without a previous stuffing with oils or fats, 
safllorite (saf ^or-It). n, K G. safflower, 
+ -«sa.] An arsenide of cobalt and iron, long 
confounded with the isometric species smaltite. 
safllowt, n. Same as safflower. 

An herb Way call rntflme, or bastard aaffron, dyers use 
for scarlet. Mortimer, Huabandry. 

safflower fsaf'lou-^r), n, [Formerly also «<?/- 
flow (if this is not an error in the one passa^ 
cited) ; ts D. aaffloers as G. Sw. Dan. aafflor as 
Russ, so/lord, saffiower, < OF. aaflor^ safleur, < 
Olt. aamore, aaftorej aafrole, saffrolCt etc. (forms 
riven by Yule and Burnell, in part simulating 
It.^rs, OF,Jl()r,fleur, flower, and so likewise in 
the£., etc., forms), < Ar. nsfur^ Baffiower,< aafirdt 
yellow : see aaffron,"} A composite plant, Car- 


Upper Part tit Stein of Safflower (CarfMnmut fiHt/orius), with the 
heads. 

a, a flower: t, e, tho two diffTerem kliuli; nf involucrul Imvcs. 

Europe, Egypt. India, and Olitnn. It is soiitoiimes plant- 
ed in herb- and flowengardens in the Dnitoil stiiU's. Saf- 
flower as a medicine haa little power, but in still In (loniuH- 
tic use ns a sulMtiinte for saffron. As a (lyestiilf (Its chief 
appHoatlonl it Imparta bright but fugitive tints of rod In 
various shades. It is extensively usifil at l.yons and in In- 
dia and (Tiliia In dyeing silks, but has been largely niplnctMl 
by the aniline dyes. It is much einpluyiMl in the prep- 
aratiuii of rouge, and servea also to udultcnite saffron. 
(Sou carthmnin.) In India a lighting and culinary oil is 
largely expressed from its seeds. Also called African, 
/aim or Oakard, and dyer/ mffrtm. 

The flnest and best mxffiower, coiunmnding the highest 
price, comes from China. 

A. Q. F, EliU James. Indian Indus! lies, p. lUl. 

Bafllower>oil (saf'lou-^r-oil), w. Oil c‘xprcHHe(l 
from Bafflowor-seed. Sec aafflomvr. Also called 
curdee^oil, 

Saffot, n , : pi. mffl. [It., a builiiT, cntchpoll.] A 
bailiff; a catchpoll. 

I hear some fooling ; officers, tin* mp. 

Come tu apprehend us ! 

/». JoMon, Volponc, lit. fl. 

saffoniet, t/. An obsoloto form of saffron. 
Bafltant, n, and v. An obMolol o f orm of saffron . 
saflire, n. See saffre, 

saflk’On (saf 'rgn), w. and a. [Fonncrly also saff 
fran; < ME. saffron, aaff'ronn, sa ftran, saffornr, 
aaffran, aafrun ae D. saffraan saffaran 

s MHG. safrdn, G. safran = Sw. suffrnn == Dan. 
safran, < OF. sa^^an, aaffran (also safltnir, saflor, 
> E. safflower), F. safran = Pr. safran, safra = 
Cat. aafra as It. eajjerano = (with* tho orig. Ar. 
articlej) Sp. asafran as Pg. m^afr&o = Wall, so- 
fran, < Ar. (> I'ers.) zafaran, with tho article 
az-safaran, saffron, < Ar. (> Turk. Pers.) safra, 
yellow (as a noun, bile).] I. n, 1. A product 
consisting of the dried stigmas of tho flowers 
of tho autumnal crocus, ( 'rows sa tivus. The true 
saffron of commerce is now mostly hay saffron — that is, it 
consists of the loose stigmas uucaked. The product of over 
four thousand flowers is required t . » make an ounce. It has 
a sweetish aromatio odor, a warm i>uiigeiit bitter taste, and 
a deep orange oolor. In medicine it was formerly deemed 
highly stimidant^ antispasntodio, and even narcotic; it 
was esteemed li^ We anclonU and by tho Arabians ; and 
on We continent of Enmpo it is still much used as an 
emmenagogue. Experimunts, however, have shown that 
it possesses little activity. It is also used to color cnnioc- 
Uonery, and in Europe and India Is largely employed as a 
condiment Saffron yields to water and alcohol about 
three fourWs of Its weight In an oratige-red extract which 
has been largely used in painting and dyeing, bat in tho 
latter nse Is mostly replaced by much cheaper substitutes. 

Capons that ben coloured with saffron. 

* miters nook (E. E. T. 8.), p. 275. 

I must have to colour tho warden pies. 

^ Shut., W. T., iv. 8. 48. 

2, The plant which produces saffron, a low bul- 
bous herb. Crocus sativus, tho autumnal crocus. 
The aaffron resembles the onllnary anring crocus. It has 
handsome purple flowers, the perianth funnel-shaped with 
along idendertuhe, the style with its three stigmas, which 
are over an inch long, hanging out on one side. It Is 
Wonght to be a native of (Greece oiid the Levant, its wild 
original being perhaps a form of C. Carturightianus. It 
la grown for its commercial produce in parts of southern 
Europe^ especiully In Spain, and In Asia Minor, Persia, 
Caahmero, and China.— Amcan saflrfm. See eafflmver 
andl4Xf^.-A|mriMve8SlIP(mofM^ Sameaa: 


Bastard or lUsa iainm same as Mt^Ioteer.— Dyeri* 


flallhm. Same as aq^leiosr.— Meadow saffron. See 
ineadfWHiqilnmk— Sain^ or oil Of saffiron, a nai^ 
cotio oil eximeted from the stimata of the CYootis soKsu*. 

II. a. Having the color given by an infu- 
sion of saffron-flowers, somewhat orange-yel- 
low, less brilliant than chrome. 

THd thla companion with the saffron fnco 
llevel and feast it at my house to-day? 

StMk,, r. of E,, Iv. 4. 04. 

Saffron plum. Bee plum ^ . 

saffronf (saf 'rou), r, t. [Formerly nlno sap'ran ; 
< ME. saffroncH, < OF. safframr, saj'ranvr = 
8p. azafranarss Pg. a^afroar ss It. zafferanare, 
saffron, dye saffron ; from the noun.] To tinge 
with saffron; make yellow; gild; give color or 
flavor to. 

In Latyii I spoke a wordcs fewe 
To saffron (var. mvure\ with my predlcacioun, 

And for to stii o men to devociouu. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Pardoner's Tale, I. 5U. 

Give 118 bacon, rinds of wallnuts, 
ahells of cockels, and of small nuts; 

Kibaiids, bulls, and saffrand linnen. 

WUU Jiecn<ittiont iim). (Mares.) 

saiBron-crocilS (saf'rou-kro^kus), n. Tho com- 
Tiion saffron. 

saffton-thistle (saf'ron-lbis^l), ft. Tho saf- 
flower. 

safbronwood (saf'ron-wtid), tf. A South Afri- 
c an troe, Elspodendron crocewn . it has a fine-grained 
hard and tough wood, which is uaeful for beams, agricul- 
tural ImpluniuntH, etc., and Its bark is used for tanning 
and dyeing. 

safl&TOny (saPron-i), rt. saffron + ,} Hav- 
ing the color di' suffroii. 

Thu woman was of complexion yellowish nr sajfrony, as 
on whose face the sun had too freely oast his beams. 

Ijttrti, Hist at the Hiiiiians (laso), p. u. (Latham.) 

safranine (saf'ra-nin), n. [< F. safran, saffron, 
+ -/ncii.J A coal-tar color used in dyeing, ob- 
tained by oxidizing a mixture of amido-azoto- 
liieiio and toluidine. It gives yellowish-red 
sliadcft OH woo), silk, and cotton, and is fairly 
fast to liglit. 

safiranopnile (saf'rnn-o-fll), a. [< F. safran, 
saffron, + Or. ^iAf/i»”love.‘J In hisUd., staining 
easily and disiinctively witli Kafranine: said of 
cells. 

saftrol (saf'rol), n. [< F. safr(au), saffron, + 
The chief constituent of oil of sassafras 
(^oHmO.j). 

safe (saft), a, and adr. A Scotch fonn of soft, 

safyret, n* A Middle English form of sapphire, 

sag (sag), r, ; prot. and pp. saffyad, ppr. saffttiny. 
[CMK. say yen, < 8w. sacka, settle, sink down 
(as drt'gsj, = Dan. sakke, sink astern (naut.), 
= MLO. savken, LO. sakkvn = 1). zakken, sink 
(as iiregs), = 0. sacken, sink : nerhaps from the 
non-nasal fonn of tho root of sink, appearing 
also in AS. siyau, sink (sieyan, cause to sink) : 
Sf*o sink, sic.} I, inlrans. 'l. To droop, espe- 
ciully ill the middle ; settle or sink through 
weakness or lack of support. 

Tile Ilorlsons il-loiicU'd circle wide 

Would say Um> niiich on th’ one or th’ other side. 

Siylmster, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. S. 

Great beams say from the coiling low. 

W holier, lYophecy of Haniucl Bewail. 

Hence — 2. To yield under the pressure of care, 
difficulties, trouble, doubt, or the like ; be de- 
pressed. 

The mind I sway by and the heart I boar 
Shall never sag with doubly nor shako with fear. 

Shak., Hoobetli, v. 3. 10. 

8t. To go about in a careless, slovenly manner 
or state ; slouch. 

rartcrly vpstarts, that out-face iowno and oountrey in 
their veluetSf when Bir Rowland Russet-ooat, their dad, 
goes saggina euerie day in his round gaocoyiies of white 
cotton, and nsth much adoo (poore pennie-fathor) to keope 
his vnthrift elbowes In repomtions. 

Maahe, ITerce Penllesse, p. 8. 

4. Aattf.,to incline to tho leeward; make loo- 
w^. 

H. trans. To cause to droop or bend in the 
middle, as by an excessive load or burden : op- 
posed to hoy, 

sag (sag), If. [< say, r.] A bending or droop- 
ing, as of a rope that is fastened at its extrem- 
ities, or of a surface ; droop. Spociflcallv -(a) Tho 
dip of a telegraph-wire, or the distance from the straight 
line joining Hie points to which tho wire is attacheu to 
the foweat jKiint of the arc it forms between them, (b) 
Tho tendency of a vessel to drift to leeward, (c) Drift ; 
tendency. 

Note nt the end of ouery fonre glassos wbaf way the 
shlppe hath made, . . . and howc her way hath liene 
through the water, considering withall for the tstgge of 
the sen, to leewards, accordingly as you ahull flnde it 
growcii. iiaktvyt's Voyages, 1. 430. 

sagt(s«g),«. r<»ff(7»«^'*] Heavy; loaded; weigh- 
od down. [Rare.] 
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He Tenturee boldly on the pith 
Of eugred rush, and eats the wagw. 

And well bestrutted bees sweet bame. 

Herriek, Hesperldes, p. 127. (Davisi.) 

safa (stt'gA), ». [< Icel. Maf/n Hogu, pi. 

sogur) ss Bw. Dan. saga^ naga, a tale, story, 
Intend, tradition, history (of. Hw. sageUf sdgn^ 
Dan. Hagn^ a tale, story, legend), = OHG. 
MHO. G. sago s=: AS. sugu^ a saying, state- 
ment, report, tale, propheey, saw ; see 
An ancient Scandinavian legend or tradition of 
considerable length, ndnting either mythical 
or historical events; a tale; a history: as, the 
Vdlsunga s(uja: the KnylUnga saga, 

SagaCBS (sa-ga'se/), n, pi. [NL., < L. sagax 
{sagac-)^ sagaciou.s: see sagaoious,'] An old 
division of doinostic dogs, including those of 
great sagacity, ns the spaniel: distinguished 
from Celeros ainl PuguarA‘s, 
sagaciate (sa ga'shi-at), V. ; pret. and pp. 
sagaoiatod, ppr. Hagaruiting, [A made wora, 
appar. baseci on sagaoious + do or bo 

in any way; tliiiik, talk, or ai*.t, as indicating a 
state of mind or bojiy: as, how do you sagdoi- 
ate this morning? [Slang, U. B.] 

“Ilow dux yo’ synrtumB geoui ter mgwthuaUf" bob Brer 
Hiibbit, tioxtie. J. C. Harrim, Uncle Remua, IL 

Bagacions (sa-ga'shus), a, [= F. sagaco = Sp. 
l*g. sagas = It. sagaco, < h, sagax (sagac-), of 
<pjick perception, acute, sagacious, < sagiro, 
perceive by the senses. Not connected with 
sagv^.] 1. Keenly nerceptive; discerning, as 
by some exc.ei>tiona.liy developed or extraordi- 
nary natural power ; especially, keen of scent: 
with of. 

Bo Bceiited the grim fetituro, and npiuni'd 
His iioBtril wide Into the murky air, 

Sayaoiiiwt qf hla quarry from no far. 

Milton, F. L., X. 281. 
TIh the Bhephord'a task the winter long 
To wait upon the atonufl ; q/* ilitdr approach 
Saifaeiowt, into sheltering cotch ho oriveB < 

Ilia flock. WordtuMtrih, Prelude, vill. 

2. Exhibiting or marked by keen intellectual 
discemmont, especially of human motives and 
actions; having or proceeding from penetra- 
tion into practical affairs in general ; having 
keen practical sense; acute in discernment or 
penetration; discerning and judicious; shrewd: 
as, a sagacious mind. 

Only mgeusimat heada light on these obBervations. 

Loeke. 

True charity 1b myaewns, and will find out bints for 
boncflcence. Sir T. Urowm, ClirUt. Mor., 1. fl. 

In llutrior hImBelf wo And not n few of tlioae mowskmii, 
curt Bciiteiicea, into which men unacquainted witli bciokM 
arc fund of compreBsing tlieir experience of liiiman life. 

J, S, Blaekie., Lung, and Lit of Bcottish Hlgldanda, ii. 

3. Intelligent: endowed with sagacity. 

Of all the solitary Insects I have ever remarked, the spi- 
der is tliu moat myaeiouB. OoidatniUi, The Bee, h o. 4. 

» 83 riL 2 and 8. Sage.. Knowing, etc. (see aHute)] per- 
Bploncious, clear-sighted, long-huaded, sliarp-witled, Intel- 
ligeiit, well-liidgea, sensible. 

sagaciously ( sa-ga'shus-li ), adv. In a sagacious 
manner; wisely; sagely. 

Lord Coke Bogaeunudy oliscrvos upon it. 

Burke, Economical Reformation. 

sagaciousness ( sa-ga'shus-nes), n. The quality 
of being sa^cioiis ; sagacity, 
sagacity (sa-gas'i-ti), n, [< F. sagacity = 1^. 
sagaciUit =’ Bp. sagacidad = Pg. sagacidado = 
It. sagaciid, < It, sagavita(t-)s, sagaciousness, < 
sagax (sagav-)^ sagacious: see sagacious,^ Tlie 
state or c.baraf'.ter of being sagacious, in any 
sense; sagaciousness. 

Knowledge of the world . . . conaiata In knowing from 
what principles men generally act ; and it la commonly 
the fruit of natural »ayaoity Joined with experience. 

Beiti, Active Powers, III. 1. 1. 
‘^Syn, PenpieaeUy, etc. (eeo Judgntent), liiaight, mother- 
wit Bee aetvte and dieeemfneiU. 
sagaie, n. Bamo as assagai, 
g^xga?ffp.p (sii'gk-mau), n, f< Icel. sdgumadhr 
(a Dan. sagamand), < saga (gen. sdgH)l snga, 4* 
madhr, man.] A narrator or chanter of sagas ; 
a Bcandinavian minstrel. 

You are the hero I you are the Sagaman. Wo arc not 
warthy ; we have bean cowards and alnggarda. 

Kingsley, Hypatia, xxix. 

sagamit^, n, [Amer. Ind. (Algonkin).] An In- 
dian dish of coarse hominy boiled to gruel. 

(7om waa liberally uaed. and waa dreaBe<1 in various 
ways, of which tlie most reliahed waa one which la atill in 
fashion among the old French population of Louialana, 
and which is called ** 9 agamit^,'* 

Qayarri, Hist Louisiana, I. 817. 

BMamore (sag'a-mdr), n, [Amer. Ind. sagamore, 
chief, king: supposed to be connected with sa- 
chem: see sachem , A king or chief among 
some tribes of American Indians. Some wrften 


regard mgamare as sraonymous with mekmn, bflt oChen 
distinguish between them, regarding mukmn u a ohlaf of 
the flnt rank, and sagamore aa one of the second. 

The next day : . . oame a taU Baluage boldly amongat 
vs. ... He was a Sagamo, 

Capt, John Smith, Works (ed. ArberX p. 764. 


The borbarona people were lords of tlieir own ; and have 
their sagamoret, and orders, and forms of government 
under wkloh they peaoeal^ live. 

Bp. HttB, Cases of Consdenoe, ill. 8. 

Foot by foot, they were driven hack from the shores, 
until I, that am a onief and a sagamore, have never seen 
the suu shin a but through the trees, and have never vis- 
ited the graves of my fathera. 

J, F, Cotpor, Last of Mohioana, ill. 

sagapen (sag'arpen), n. Same as sagapenum. 

Bagapenum(Baff-^p5'mim),n. [NL.,<li.8aya- 
penon, sacopentum, < Or. oaydrrvvm/, a gum of 
some umbelliforous planb (supposed to be Fem~ 
la Persica) used as a medicine; of. lAiyarryvoi, 
the name of a people of Assyria.] A fetid gum- 
resin, the concrete juice of a Persian species of 
Ferula, formerly used in amenorrhea, hysteria, 
etc., or externally. 

sagart, n. An obsolete fonn of dgar. 

Many a sagar have little Ooldy and I smocked tewether. 

Ceiman, Mon of Business, Iv. {Davies,) 

Sagartia (s^gkr'ti-k), n, [NL.] A genus of 
sea-anemones, typical of the family 
S. leucolmm is tue white-armed sea-anemone. 
Bee cut under eancrisoelal. 

SagartiicbB (sag-llr-tiM-de), «. pi, [NL., < 
Sagartia + -idm.} A family of Hexaciinim, 
typified by the genus Sagartia, having acontia, 
numerous highly contractile Umtacles, a strong 
mesodermal circular muscle, and only the 
sterile septa of the first order perfect. Also 
SagartiadsBf Sagartidsp., 

sagathyt (8ag'g.-thi), n, [Also sagathee; < F. 
sagatis = Sp. sagati, < L. saga, sagum, a blan- 
ket, mantle : see irm/^.] A woolen stuff. 

Making a panegyriok on piccca of aagathy or Scotch 
plaid. The TaUer, No. 270. (Latham,) 

There were clothes of llrap du Barrl, and P'Qyley suits, 
so called after the famous haberdasher whose name still 
survives in the dessert napkin. They were made of drug- 
get and sagathay, camlet, but the majority of men wore 
cloth. 

J, Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 1. 161. 

sagbtlt (sag'but), 91. Batiic as saekhut, 

sagei (saj), a, and n, [< ME. sage, sauge, < OF. 
sago, also salves, P. sage, dial, saige, seige =s Pr. 
sago, sam, sahi as Sp. Pg. saMo = It. savio, sag- 
gio, < LL. *sdbius (a later form of *s<wius, found 
only in comp, ne-sfipius, unwise), C sapere, be 
wise: see sapid, sapient. Not connected with 
sagacious,'] I, u. 1. Wise; judicious; pnident, 
SpeciflGBlly--(«0 Applied to perHona: Discreet, far-seeing, 
and cool-headed ; able to give gtMid ('.ounael. 

1'here waa A grete lordo that had A Sage folo, the whyche 
he lovyd Marvaylous well, Be Uawae of hya pastyme. 

Bitdce qr Preoedenu (£. E. T. S., extra ser.), L 77. 

Very sage, discreet, and ancient ptTsons. 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. iiy RobinsonX it 1. 

Cousin of Buckingham, and you Bays, grave men. 

Shak., Rich. III., lit 7. 227. 
(ft) Applied to advice : Sound ; well-judged ; adapted to 
the situation. 

The Bage oounsaylo of Nestor. 

Sir T, JSlyot, The Governour, 111. 26. 

Little thought he iElutherlusI of this Baye caution. 

MiUon, Reformation in 'Eng., it 

There are certain emergenoiea when ... an ounce of 
hare-brained decision Is worth a pound of Boge doubt and 
cautious discussion. Irving, Kuickui bocker, p. 208. 

2. Learned; profound; having great science. 

Of this wisdom, It seemeth, some of the ancient Ro- 
mans, in the sagesl and wisest times, were professors. 

Baoon, Advancement of Learning, ii. Sia 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In Boge and solemn tunes have siitig. 

MBton, n PenseroBo, 1. 117. 
Fool sagef. See/fiofi.»8yiL 1. SagaeiouB, Knowing, etc. 
(see astute), J udicious. See list under sagadouB. —■ g. Oncu- 
lar. yenemble. 

n. 91. A wise man ; a man of gravity and wis- 
dom ; particularly, a man venerable for years, 
and known as a man of sound judgment and 
prudence ; a grave philosopher. 

This old fader he knowit very sure, 

Of vij SaupyB called the wysest 
That was In Rome. 

OensrydsB (E. E. T. S-X t 88. 

A star. 

Unseen before in heaven, proclaims him come. 

And guides the eastern sa^, MUton, P. L., xil. 862. 
Father of all. in every ufe, 

In every clime adoi^ 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Pope, Universal Prayer. 


prliee Tnales, Solon, Biaa, Obilo, Cladbnliia, portandar, 
and Plttaeiis. 

sageS (idj), It. [< me. sau^ sawgeuBiBo saw, 
< OF. sauge, saulge tjalBO ^sauw), r, sauge m 
Pp. Sp. It. salvia a> Pg. sedva as AS. seauige, 
salfige as MD. salgie, saeUgie, satis, savie, seUe, 
D. sali 3B MLG. salvie, seilvge, satvsige wb OHG. 
salbeiO, salveid, MHG. salwie, saibeis, G. salbsi 
m Sw. salvia as Dan. salvie, < L, sahia, the 
sage-plant : so called from the saving virtue 
at&ibuted to the plant. < satvus, sue: see 
safe^,] 1. A plant of the genus Saivia, es- 
peoiaily 8, offiv&Mlis, the oommon garden sage. 



Soffa {SaMa officinalis), 
t, Inflaraacance ; s, lower part of stem with leaves. 


This is a shrubby perennial, sometimes treated as an 
annual, with rough iioaiy-green leaves, and blue flowera 
variegated with white and purple and arranged In spiked 
whorls. MfNllclnally, sage ia allghtly tonic, aatringent 
and aromatic. It was esteemed by the ancients, but at 
present, though ofUclnal, is little used as a remedy except 
In domestic practice. The great use of sage is as a con- 
diment in flavoring dressings, sausages, cheese, etc. In 
Europe S. pratenne, the meadow-Bim& a blue-flowered 
species growing in meadows, and 8. Sdarea, the clary, 
are also offloinal, and the latter is used in soups, but the 
taste is less agreeable. The omameDtal species (which 
include the two last named) are numerous and in several 
cases brilliant. Such are the half-hardy 8, eplendens, the 
scarlet sage of Brasil ; 8 /ujgene, the cardinal or Mexican 
red aage ; and the Mexican 8.patenB,yr\th deep-blue, wide- 
ly rlugent corolla over two inches long. The European 8. 
argentea, the silver-leafed sage, or oluy, Is cultivated for 
ita foliage. Blue-flowered species lit for the garden, na- 
tive in the United Statea are 8. aeurea of the southern 
States, & PUeheri, with the leaves minutely soft-downy, 
found from Kansas to Texas, and ihe Texan S./arinosa, 
with a white hoary surface. See ehia, elaryS, and phrases 
below. 


2. A name of certain plants of other genera. 
Bee the phrases below.— Apple-bearing sage, a spe- 
oies, Salvia triloba, bearing the gws known as WM-apm. 
(See sage-apple.) The leaves and twigs of this ]^t 
form what is called Phaskomylia tea,^ Blaflk sage, (a) A 
bomglnaceouB shrub with sage-like leaves, Coniia oylindri- 
slaehya, of tropical America. In California, Trieliostema 
lanafum, a labiate plant— QaxliC-iafe, an old name of the 
wood-sage.- Indian aage^ name sometimes given to the 
thoroughwort or bonos^ ^patorium per/oUdfum.— Je- 
maalem aage. a name of species of Phlomis, chiefly P. 
frutieosa, a hair-shrubby plant 8 or 4 feet high, covered 
with rusty down, and producing many dense whorls of rich 
yellow flowers.-Meadow-aage. see del 1.— M0imtaJ]i- 
•age. Same aa WHHi-sage.^-Wa9V Qlieese. See oheeset. 
-HMge tea. See feo.— Scarlet aage. see def. i.— 
White eage. (a) A woolly cbenopodfaceous plant, Euro- 
Ua lanata. It is a low, somewhat woody herb^ abounding 
in some valleys of the Rocky Mountain region, and val- 
ued as a winter forage; also esteemed as a remedy for in- 
termittent fevers. Also called wfnfar/af. (ft) See JtoeMo. 
(e) In soathem Callfamla, another whitish plant of the 
same order, Audibertia poMoehya, a shmb from 8 to 10 
feet high, useful In bee-pasturea. It ia one of the |^ta 
called greasewood.^ Wild aage, (a) In England, Borlria 
Farbefuieii. Also oalled^iegd dary, (ft) In Jamaica, spe- 
cies of Lantana. (e) At the Cape of Good Hope^ a large 
compoaite shrub, Tarehananthus eamphoratus, having a 
strong balsamic odor. Also called Afriean Saaftone.— 
Wood-aage, the wild germander, Teuerium Seorodonta, 
of the nmhem Old Wond. 

sage-apple (sdj^ap^l). 9t. A gall formed on a 
species of sage, Salvia triloba, from the punc- 
ture of the insect Cynips salvia. It is eaten as 
a fruit at Athens. 

sage-breadf (sdi'bred), n. Bread baked from 
dough mixed with a strong infusion of sage in 
milk. 


I have known sage-bread do much good ia dtying u 
watwy humoura. H, Sharroek, To Boyle, April?, iM 



mm^lbrnk (tUOMnuii), n. 
ofrwioi 


Ji to\k0&tiw% lUMUO 

jam f^Wof Jfl0mi9ki whioli oorer im- 

meiuie tMw <m the dry, often eUuline, plains 
and mountains of the western United States. 
Thasrsvedr; 
like euieeL 
The moit 



Saire'tiruSi ( Artemtxia tridenMa). 
j, upper pnrt of the iitem e^tli the heede } a, lower part of the item 
with the leaves, a, a flower ; ii, a head ; r. a leaf. 

e 

srowfl from 1 to 6 and even 12 feet hlah, and it prodlflloui- 
ly abundant. A amaller apeolea la A. t^da, and a dwarf, 
A. arbuMouia, Alao mge-owih (perbapa applied more in- 
dividually), wOd mig^s, and $ag&wood, 
aage-bniui (sai'bOsh), it. Same as sage-bruah. 
aage-COCk (sftj'hok), n. The oock of the plains ; 
the male sago-grouse. See out under Centro- 
oeroua, 

Bftgedti o. [< aage^ + -cdP.] Wise. 

yn to ayna e, Amintaa thou ; 

?or why? thy wyt la beat ; 

And many a aawe Ilea hyd 
Within thine aged breat 

Ooope, Egloga, L (DaviM.) 

sage-green (saJ'grSn), it. A gray mixed with just 
enough pure men to be recognized as green, 
sage-grouse (sij'grous), it. A large North 
American ^use, Centrooercua urophaaianus, 
characteristic of the sage-brush regions of 
western North America, it ia the lamat gronae of 
that country, and nearly the laigeat bird of the family TV* 
froonidai, though exceeded in atse by the capercaillie. It 
feeda chiefly on the buda and loaves of Arfmt'Wa, from 
which its flesh acqulrea a bitter taste, and also on Insects, 
especially grasshoppers, in oonsequetice of which diet the 
atomach ia much leas muscular than is usual In thia order 
of birds. See cut under Cenfrocercur. 
sago-hare (s&j'hfir), n. Same as aeLge-rahbit 
sage-hen (saj'lien), n. The female of the sage- 
grouse; also, this grouse without regard to sex. 

8ap$-hien$ might have been eaaily abot, but their fleah 
ia aaid to be tough and ill-flavoured. 

W. Shepherd, Prairie Bzporienoei, p. 64. 

sagely (saj'li), dfiv. In a sage manner; wisely; 
with just discemmeut and pmdence. 

Sober he aeemde^ and very eagdy aad. 

Spenaer, F. Q., 1. 1. 29. 
To whom our Saviour mudy thua replied. 

jrSton, P. a., Iv. 286. 

Safsnaria (Baj-e-na'ri-|L), n. [NL. (Brongniart, 
18^), < L. aagena^ < w. oayiivri^ a large fish- 
ing-net: sec aagena^,'] A former genus of fos- 
sil plants, occurring in the eoal-measores, now 
united with Lepidoaandron. 

The laat {Goldenbeiffl flzea the charaoteri of Lepldoden- 
dron, SagenaHa, Aapidlaria, and Bergerla from the rela- 
tive poBltion of the Dolstera and the mode of attachment 
of the leavM either on the top or on the middle of the 
oloatrioea. These oharaotera being unreliable, the claaaifl- 
catloa has not been admitted by any recent Phyto-pate- 
ontologlat Leagaermm, Coal Flora, p. 868. 

ssgsns^ n. [< L. aagena, < Or. <ra>^, a 

large fishing-net: seesejns.] A fishing-net; a net. 
Iron roads are tearing np the nufaoe of Europe^ , 


their great mgern la drawing and twltehliig the ancient 
frame and strength of England together. 

JhfsMn, Modem Painteia (ed. 184flX ii- 6. 

SSgena^ (sa-JSn'), a. [s F« aagbne^ < Buss, aa- 
zhenti The fundamentalnnit of Bussian long 
measure, fixed by a ukase of Peter the Great at 
7 feet English measure. Also aajene. 
ssgsnass (sSj^nes), n. The quality of being 
sage; wisdom; sagacity; prudence; gravity. 

We are not to this ende borne that we should aeeme to be 
ereated for play and pasUme; but we are rather borne to 
mg m tm, and to oertaine graver and greater atudlea 

ifarih6i^,Dlo!iig(U77> (ATerm) 
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(Mj'en-lt), s. [P. aagSniUf < L. ss- 

gmOf < Gt, a laise dragnet, + 

Aoionlar cr/stab of rutile crossing each other 
at angles of about 60^, and giving a reticulated 
appearance, whence the name (see rutile); also, 
rock-crystal inclosing a fine web of rutUe nee- 
dles ; sometimes, also, similar acicular forms of 
some other mineral, as asbestos, tourmalin, etc. 

SggonitiC (saj««-nit'ik), a. [< aagenite + -fo.1 
Noting quartz containing acicular crystals of 
other materials, most commonly rutile, also 
tourmalin, actinolite, and the like. 

SagsnopUro (saj-e-nop'te-ris), n. (NL., < Or. 
00 X 1 ^, a fishing-net, + wrep/f, a fern.] The ge- 
neric name given by Presl, in 1838, to an aquatic 
fossil plant probably belonging tu the rhizo- 
carps, and closely allied to tlie somewhat wide- 
ly distributed and in Australia speoificuUy im- 
portant genus Marailea, It is found in the Up- 
per Trias, Bhmtic, and Lias of various parts of 
Europe and in America. 

sage-rabbit (sfij'raVlt), n. A small hare 
abounding in western North America, l^pua at- 
temiaia : so called from its habitat, which cor- 
responds to the regions where sage-brush is 
the characteristic vegetation. It is the west- 
era representative of the common molly-cotton- 
tail, X. ayhoaticua^ from which it diflers little. 

Sageretia (sai-e-re'ti-ft), w. [N L. (Brongniart, 
1827), named after Augustin Sugeret (1763- 
1862).] A genus of polypetalouH plants of the 
order Rhamnaoem and tribe Jihannim, It in ohar- 
aoteiiced by opporite lesvea, the flowers on opitosiUi di- 
varicate branenes forming a temilnHl nanlclc, the calyx- 
tubea hmnlipherical or urn-shapod anil lined inside by a 
flvo-lobed disk which bears the flve st aniens on its edge 
and aurruunda a free three-celled ovoid ovary. There 
are about 12 apecies, natives of wanner imris of the Unit- 
ed StateiL of Java, and of central and southern Asia. They 
are ahrubs with uender or rigid opposite hranebes, either 
with or without thorny and commonly jiroieitiing at right 
angles to the stem. They bear short-stulked oblong or 
ovate leavea with netted veina, not triidiwnurved as often 
in the related Ceaneikut, and furnished with minute stip- 
ules. The flowers are very small, each with flve hooded 
and stalked petals, and followed by sinall globose drupes 
containing three hard nutlets. S. theezatu, of (Jhliia and 
the Eaat Indies, is a thorny ahrub with bright-green ovate 
leavea, the Ha of the Chinese, among whom its leaves ai‘C 
said to bo used by the poorer classes as a substitute for tea. 

sage-rose (saj'roz), n, if. A plant of the genuH 
CJatu8,-^2, An evergreen zhnib, Turnerauhm- 
folia^ of tropical America, it bus handsome yellow 
flowers, and la aometlmea cultivated in greenhouses. Also 
hnUyATom. [West Indies. J 

sage-sparrow (saj'apar^d), u, A friii^llino 

bird of the ge- 
nus Aviphiapi- 
charaotoris- 
tio of the sage- 
bnisli of west- 
ern North 
America. There 
are two distinct 
species, the black- 
throated, A. Mine’ 
ala, and licirs, A. 
heUi. A variety of 
the latter is some- 
times distinguish- 
ed us A. 6. nevadm- 
ms. These birds 
wore placed lii t he 
genus Podepiaa, with wblcli they have little in common, 
until the geniu AmpMepUa ((^oues, 1S74) was formed for 
tlieir reception. 

sagessat, n. [M£.,< of. aogem:, wisdom, < aage, 
wise : see 60 ^ 6 ^.] Wisdom; sagencss. 

I hold It no gret wnMlomo ne mgern 
To ouennoche suflfic sorew and palne. 

Rom. qf ParUmay (E. E. T. a), 1. 6224. 

sage-ihrasher (saj'thrash^^r), n. The moun- 
tain mocking-bird of western North America, 
Oreoaiioptaa montanua: so 
called because it is abun- 
dant in sage-brash, and 
has a spotted breast like 
the common thrasher. Bee 
cut under Oreoaatptea* 

Mge-trae (saj'trd), ». 

Psyehotria, 

aaga-WlUow (saj'wiUo), n. 

A dwarf gray American 
willow, Salix triatia, grow- 
ing in tufts from a strong 
root. 

■agewood (sarwfid), ». 

Same as aofae-hruah. 

aaggar (aag'dr), n. [A re- 
duction of aafeguani; cf, 
aaggard.’\ A box or case 
of hard pottery in which 

. porcelain and other deli- 
cate ceramic wares are saggais. 


•agtttal 

inclosed for baking, Tba object of the amer le to 
pfotoot the vemel wllhln from amoka^ Irreguuritlea of 
neat, and the Ukt. flaggan are uaually ao made that the 
bottom of one forma the cover of the next, and thcF ere 
then piled in verticil oolumna. They vary in form and 
alae according to the object! to be contained. Alao aag- 
gar, eeggar, and com. 

Veaaels reaembllng the crucibles or eeggartot poroelaiii 
worka. Workehop ilscripu^ Td ser., p. 407. 

saggar (eag'ftr), v. t. [< aaggar, « .] In ceram., 
to place in or upon a saggar, 
aaggard (sag'ftrd), e. [A reduction of aqfeguard 
(formerly also aafegard) which is used in vari- 
ous particular senses: aee a(0eguard, Ct.aag- 
1. Same as sq/eflnmrd, 4. HalUwcUand 
Wright (under a€ggard),-^2, A rough vessel in 
which all crockery, fine or coarse, is placed 
when taken to the oven for firing. MaUiwelL 
[Prov. Eng. (Staffordshire).] 

Baggar-honse (sag'^hous), n. In oeram,, a 
house in which unbaked vessels of biscuit ore 
put into saggars, in which they arc to be fired. 
iin|[gi«g (sagging), ii. That form of breakage 
in which the middle part sinks more than the 
extremities: oppoRea to hoj/j/tiip. 
sagliet. n. A Middle Euglii^ form of aaw*^. 


saghtelt. saghetylt, v. %e settle^. 

Sagina (sa-jifiiK), n. [NL. (Linnasus, 1737), so 
called in allusion to its abundant early growth 
on tlie thin rocky soil of the Boman Campagna, 
where it long furnished the spring food of the 
large flocks of siieep kex)t there; < L. sopf- 
iKi, fattening; see aagiuate.Ji A genus of poly- 
petalous plants of the order Caryophyllete, the 
pink family, and of the tribe Alaineae, it la obai^ 
aoteriaed by having four or five aepaU, a one-celled ovary 
hearing four or flve atylcs and nmiitiiig in fruit into as 
many valvea, both atylea and valvca alternate with the 
Hepala, and by the abaenco of atlpulef and aometlmea of 
petals whicli when proaeut are entire and four or flve in 
number. There are about 0 apeciee, nativea of temperate 
tind colder parta of the northern hemiaphere, with one ape- 
I iea. S. proeumbewL alao widely dlfluaeo through the aoutli- 
cm hemiaphere. They are annual or perennial olooe-tnfted 
little herba with awl-ahaped leavea ; the herbage la at flrat 
tender, but later fonna ary wiry mata, with minute white 
flowera geiionUly ralaed on lung ^ledicels. A general name 


tieautiful' alpine apeclea of Europe which in the garden 
‘ * * ei^ carpet, in apiing and c 


giabra la a minute but 
irden 
early 



Sage-ipnrrow {AmphixfiMa biUntuto ) , 
male adult. 



for the apecica la peariwort, 
tieautiful alpine apcclea of 1 
can bo formed into a velvet 
aummer dotted with white bloaauina. 
saginatet (saj'i-nat), v. t, [< L, auf/inatua, pp. of 
aaginure ( > It. aaginare, aagginare = Pg. aagtnar), 
stuff, cram, fatten, stuffiugjoramming; 

akin to Or. earruv, stuff, cram.] To pamper; 
glut; fatten. Jilount, Glossographia. 
saginationt (saj-i-nA'shon), ii. [< L. angina- 
Ho{n-), a fattening, < aaginare, pp. aaginatua, 
stuff: see scet/inaff?.] Fattening. 

They uac to put them for eaginoHon, or [aaitla aaydl 
in Eiigliab for feeding, wfilch in all couiitriea hath a aev- 
erall manner or ciiatom. 

TttpeeU, Foiir-Koofed Beaata, p. 81. {UalHwdl,) 

sagitta (sft'jit'U), n. [Nii., < li. aagitta, on 
arrow, a bolt, prob. akin t o Gr. oAyapig, a battle- 
ax. Hence ult. aatty, aettee*^,^ 

1. [cap,'] An insigriiticant but 
very ancient northern con- 
stellation, the Arrow, placeil 
between Aquila and the bill 
of the Swan, it ia, roughly ipeak- 
ing, in a line with the moat nroml- 
iient atara of Bugittarlua ana C^en- 
taurua, with which it may originally 
have been corioeived to be connect- 
ed. Alao called Atahanee, 

2. In anat,, the sagittal su- 
ture. — 3. In ichth,, one of the 
otoliths of a fish’s ear. — 4. 

[cap,] The typical genus of 
SagitHdse, formerly contain- 
ing all the species, now re- 
stricted to tnose with two 

S airs of lat eral fins besides 
[le caudal fin. Also Sag- 
gitta, Saggita, Soffita, Sec 
accompanying out. — 6. An 
arrow-worm or sea-arrow ; 
a member of the Sagittidae , — 

6. The k^stone of an arch. 

[Rare.]— 7. IngeontA (a) The 
versed sine of an arc: so 
called by Kepler because it 
makes a figure like an arrow 
upon a bow. (b) The abscissa sne^r/a bipuHctmtn, 
of a curve. Hutton, cni«ig«d. 


BaglttaH8aj'i-tal),a. 




a. huHfl with eyei 
and appendages; 4 . 
anus; r, ovoty; e, 
testicular chombm. 


aagitel, F. aagittal 

aagital ss It. aagittale, X 

*8agittdlia,< Jj,at$gitta, an arrow: see aagitta,] 
1. Shaped like or resembling an arrow or an 
arrow-head. Specifically— 8. In anaf. : (a) Per- 


lagittal 
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(b) Lying in 
uro: in this 


or 


taining to the sagittal suture, 
parallel to the plane of that suture 
sense opposed to corona/.-. gagittal of the 

oerebrum, a sagittal line pnaslng through the oeiiter of 
the oerebrum.—Saglttal orettL Sec crest.— Safittal 
flssare, the groat longitudinal intcrhumiuerebral tuMure 
of the brain, wltich aeparatee tlio right and left cerebral 
lieuiHpheres. -Sagittal groove or fmow, the groove 
for the superior longitiidiriul sJijuh. - Sagittal line, the 
Intersection of any suglitiU witti any horisontal plane.'- 
Sagittal plane, the Incillun plane of the iMMiy, whicli is 
the plane of the suglttal suture, or any plane i>arallcl to 
that plane.— Sagittal seotion, a Hcction made in a sagit- 
tal plane.- Sagittal aemlclrcular canal, tlto poste- 
rior semldreultf canal. Hue cut under carl.— 'Sagittal 
Hamo os mperinr luntfUudinai tinm (whidi see, 
under Wimm).— Sagittal suture, the suture betweeu 
the two parietal b«nius; tlic rhabdoidal or luterparletal 
suture. Hue cut under cramum.— Sagittal trlxadiate. 
See 

sagittally (nuj'i-tal-i), a(h. [< sagittal + -/y 2 .] 
In anal,, ho hh to bo sagittal in shape, situa- 
tion, or direction. JJ, a, iVilfkr, 

Saglttaria (Haj'i>ta'ri-jj.), n. [NL. (Liimtous, 
ITST), fom. ol* L. Sagittarius^ pertaining to an 
arrow: soo sagtttfirg,'] A genus of monoooty- 
ledoiious plaiitH of llio order Alisinacae and 
tribo Altsmcsp. It is charactedsed by unlsesual flow- 
on, commonly three in a whorl, and by very numerous 

broad and oom- 

S ressed uarpals 

ensely crowded on 
huge globular or 
olilong reoeptades. 
1'liere are about 15 
si>edea, natives of 
temperate and trfip- 
icnl regioni^ grow- 
iiig in marshes, in 
ditches, and on the 
margins of streams. 
They are generally 
erect steinless per- 
otiiilals, witli or- 
mw-shaped, lanceo- 
late, or elliptical 
loaves rising well 
above the water on 
long thlok stalks. 
The flowers are 
spiked or nanidud, 
each with three 
consnlououB white 
petals and tlirce 
smaller green se- 
pals, and usually 
numerous stamens. 
I'ho general name 
for the species is arrow hmd, but the flue South American 
•pedes, S. Mantevidensit, is called arrmtdea/. The most 
common American species is 8. mriaUfit, whose leaves 
are extremely various in form. The tuhon of this are 
used for food by the Indians of the Noithwest, as are those 
of 8, CAtitencMfn < ’hina, where it Is cultivated for the pur- 
pose. 8. MffiUifAia is the European species, which with 
& vanabilii is worthy of culture in ortlflulal water. 
8agittariid» (saj^i-t^n'i-de), «. pL fNL., < 
8ag%ttaria + -eV/g;.] The moBt unuHual niinio 
of the secretary-birds or sorpont-eaters, a fam- 
iiy of African BaptoreSj commonly called (!ypo~ 
geramdss or 8erpmtariu1ie, 

BagittaritUI ( saj-i-tft^-us), n, [< L. sagi ttarivs, 
an archer: see sagittary,'^ 1. A southern zodi- 
acal constellation and sign, the Archer, rep- 



Fluwerltig Want at Armw-lieatl (Sajpi/iarut 
iHfn’aMt'f), 

at m male flower, A the fruit ; r, n nut. 



resentiu^ a centaur (originally doubtless some 
Babylonian divinity) drawing n bow. The con- 
stellation is situated east of Scorpio, and is, especially in 
the latitudes of the soiithom United States, a prominent 
object <m summer evenings. The symbol of Uie constel- 
lation sliows the Archer's arrow aud part of tlie bow. 
2. In her., the re]>re8entation of a centaur car- 
rying a bow and arrow. — 3. [NIj. (Vosmaer, 
1769).] The typical gonus of Sagittariidie : so 
called, it is said, from tlic arrowy crest; the 
secretary-birds. This is the earliest name of the ge- 
nus, which is also known as Serpentariu* (CUvier, 17b8), 
Secrelofiutt (Daudin, 1800). usually Ojmifferanw {TlNger, 
1811), and OphitdhereM (PidUot, 1810); but Vosmaer does 
not appear to have us<h 1 it as a technical New latln desig- 
nation, though it has often been taken as such by subse- 

J uent writers, following H. £. Ktrickland. See outs nn- 
cr dumognaUunu and teeretary^bird. 


sai^ttary (saj^i-t^ri), a. and n. OF. $agi- 
tairSf mgetaire, F. mgittaire m Sp. Pg. saaitario 
s= It. sagittariOt one of the zodiacal signs, < 
L. Sagittarius^ pertaining to arrows, as a noun 
an archer, an arrowsmlth, the constellation of 
the Archer, < mgitta, an aiTOw: see sagitta.} 
I. a. Pertaining to an arrow or to archery. 

With such differences of reeds, vallatory, aaaittary, 
scriptory, and others, they might l>e furnished in Jndva. 

Sir T. Browne, Mlsc. Tracts, i. 

n. pi. sagittaries (-riz). 1. [cop.] The 
constellation Sagittarius. — 2. A centaur; spe- 
cifically [cap.], a centaur fabled to have been 
in the Trojan anny. 

Also in our lande been yo SagWary, the whyohe ben fro 
the myddel vpward lyke men, and fro ye myddel donwarde 
hen they lyke the halfe iieder parte of an borne, and they 
here iKiwcs and arowes, 

R. Edm (First Books on America, c<l. Arber, p. xxzllL). 

The dreadful SagUtary 

Appals our numbers. 8hak., T. aud C., v. 5. lA 


3. In soolty an arrow-worm or sagitta. 
sagittate (saJM-tat), a. [<NL.saj 7 t//afiis,formed 
like an arrow (cf. L. sagittate^ 
pp. sagitta tusy shoot with an ar- 

* 


9agii 

irow), < L. sagitta^ an arrow: see 
“ 1. Sha 


sagitta,T^ 1. Shaped like the head 
of an arrow ; sagittal ; i^ciScal- 
ly, in ho/., triangular, with a 
deep sinus at the base, the lobes 
not pointing outward. Compare 
hastate. See also cut under Sa^ 
gittaria.^2. In ca/om., having 
tiie form of a barbed arrow-heaif. 
— Sagittate spots, on the wings of a 
noctuld moth, am>w.shaped marks with 
their points turned inward, between the posterior trans- 
verse line and the undulate subterminal line. 


Sofflttata Leaf 
at CallA Lily 
{Rirhnrdtajifrl- 


rana). 


sagittatad (saj'l-tA-tcd), a, [< sagittate 4* -cd^.] 
In eobl., sa^ttate; shaped like an arrow or an 
arrow-head: Bpeciilcally noting certain deca- 
cerous cepbalopods: as, the sagitta ted calama- 
ries or squids. 

Bagittidfls (s^jit'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < Sagitta 
+ -iV/».] A family of worms, typified by the 
genus Sagitta, and the only one of tho order 
ChfBtognadta and class Aphanozoa. They are 
small marine creatures, from half an Inch to an Inch long, 
tratisparent, uns<»meiited, without parapodia, with chit!- 
nous processes which soive as Jaws, and with lateral cu- 
lioiilar processes. The structure is anomalous, and tlie 
SttffiUidse were variously eonsidereil as roollusks, annelids, 
ana iiematolds before an order was Instituted for their re- 
ception. See cut under Saifitta. 

Ba^ttllingual (saj^i-U-ling'gwal), a, [< L. 
sagitta, an arrow, + lingua, the tongue: see 
lingual.^ Having a long Hlonder cylindrical 



tongue barbed at the end aud capable of being 
thrust out like an arrow, as a woodpecker; be- 
loiipng to the Sagittilingues. 

Bagimlingnest (saj^i-ti-ling'gwea), w.p/. [NL. : 
see sagitmngual,l In Uligers system of clas- 
sification (18 11 ), the woodpeckers. See Pkidse. 

BaglttOCTBt (saiJ'i-to-Bist), w. [< L. sagitta, an 
arrow, + Or, gi'wif, bladder; see cyst."] One of 
tho cutaneous cells of turbeUarian worms, con- 
taining rhabdites. 

BagxnariUB (sag-ma'ri-ns), w. [NL., < L. sag- 
marius, of or pertaining to a pack-saddle, < sag- 
mo, < Gr. adyua, a pack-saddle (> NL. Sagma, a 
star so callea): see seam*^.'] The constellation 
Pegasus, in which the star Sagma is seen. 

sagmatorllllLe (sag-mat'^rin), a. [< NL. Sag- 
matorrhina (Bonaparte, 1851) (< Gr. tt&ypa (aay- 
par-), a saddle, + (fnv-), the nose), a snp- 

posed genus of .d/ddifl, based on the tufted puf- 
nn, Lunda cirrata, when the homy covering of 
the bill had been molted, leaving a s^dle- 
shaped soft skin over the nostrils.] B^dle- 
nosed, as an auk. 

BagO(8a'g6),n. [ss F. sogoie *s Sp. soflFU* an 
Pg. sagu as It. sagu as D. G. Dan. Sw. sago (NL. 
sagm). Hind, sdgu (sdgu-ddnd sdhMdnd), sago, 
< Malay sdgu, sdgu, sago, the farinaceous ana 
glutinous pith of a tree of the palm kipd named 
rumbtya.'i An amylaceous food derived from 
the soft spongy interior, the so-oolled ‘‘pith,” 
of the trunks of various palms. (See sago-jHtlm . ) 
The tree, which in the case of the proper sago-pslms 
naturally flowers but once, la felled imen Just ready to 
flower, tbe tmnk out In pieces, the pltb-llke matter sepa- 
rated, and the starch washed from it. After due settling, 
the water is drained off, and the deposited starch may be 
caked, OB it is for uatlve usc^ or dried Into a meal which Is 


oonvertedintoi 

•ago of the man. . „ 

Ish or Bometlmea bleached white, pnqpml Cy mektng the 
meal Into a paste and pressing this throng a sleve.-^ 
Japati sago, afarlnaoeous material derived frm dlff event 
speclei of FMUA Mia See peaH-sspo.— FoTfe- 

liad MfO, a delicate and nutritions fkrina extracted from 
the corm or tuber of the Bnropean wake-iOhih, Anmmae- 
vHatum. It waa formerty prepared In coniiderableouan- 
tlty ill the Isle of BortUnd, England. Also cidM Port- 
land erivitrruo/.— BaiO-lliaal, sago in a flue powder.— 
Wild MffO, iornia tntepr(foila(i.|mmt^^ of Jamaica and 
Florida, whose stem fumlsbes a sago-starch or arrowroot 
Beecoonfis. 



Sago-palm [^Mttrpxyhn Imois). a, the fruit. 


bang-palm, Corypha Oebanga, in Java, the jmery palm or 
bastard sago, Caryota urene, in Mysore, and the palmynf 
and the areng or gomntl elsewhere in India. Sp^es of 
CyeoM are also called eago-palm. Bee Cyeae. 
sago-plant (sd'gd-plant), n. Artmi maeuiatum. 
See roriland sago, under sago. 
sagO-Bpleen (s&^gd-BplSn), n. a spleen in 
wTiich the Malpighian corpuscles are enlarged 
and lardaceous, presenting the appearance of 
boiled sago. 

Sagra (srgrfi), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1702).] A 
genus of phytophagous beetles of tho family 
Chry8ome&d«i giving name to the Sagridee. 
Tbe species inhabit tropical parts of the Old World; they 
are of brilliant colors, and nave highly developed hind 
lega whence they have received tho name of kangaroo- 


Sa^diW (sag'ri-dS), n. pi. [NL„ < Sagra + 
-idle.] A famiW of Coleoptcra, tyiiified by tbe 
gonus Sagra. It is now merged in the Chryso- 
melidee. 


saguaro (sa-gwar'o), w. [Also, corruptly, sur 
warrow; Mox. or Amer. Ind.] The giant cac- 
tus, Cereus giganteus, a columnar species from 
*25 to over 50 feet high, growing on stony 
mesas and low hills in Arizona and adjacent 
parts of Mexico. The wood of the large strong ribs 
Is light and soft, solid, and susceptible of a beautifm pol- 
ish, and is indestructible in contact with the soil. It is 
used by the Indians for Isnces and bows, and ^ the set- 
tlers for rafters of adobe houses, fencing, etc. Ilie edible 
fruit is largely collected and dried by tiie Indians.— fia- 
gnaro WOOdpgOker,Cenftintf vrmgialit,i\iO Qila wood- 
pixikor: so called from its nesting in the giant caotuses. 
It is abundant in tbe valley of the Clila and the lower Colo- 
rado river, and is a near relative of the red-bellied wood- 
pecker, C. oaroliwuM. Sec cut under pitaAapo. 
sagnln (sag 'win), n. [Also sagoin, sagouin, 
sanglain, saglin; ss F. sagouin, said to be CBraz. 
sahui, native name near Bahia.] A South 
American monkey of the genus CaXlUhriaB, 



■Byn. Sagutn, sajou, so/; mimirit taptdou. Xbeae are all 
native names of South American monlteys, now beocme In- 
extricably oonfbunded by the different nsagee of authora 
if Indeed they had originally BpectflomeaDlagA Mis the 
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m ttie wao, mmoiiig » prelMBatte^UlM nookfly of one 
of tbe genen Ctbut end Aidn; bnfc taptjou hat tieoome 
apeoleU j with iKnlM^ then meaning in>lder-mon- 
key. Satfm araa one of the amaller q^iee of Ctbui. but 
beoame oonfnaed with mfmtri. Saguin and mimm are 
now ipeofally attached to tbe amaU non-p^eniUe-tailed 
aqninel moniceyq reapeoUvely of tbe genein CafiaAfie 
and Ckry$othriat ont are alao looaely need for any of the 
mannfHMrta. 

Bagninili (8ag*$*rnu8)» n. [NL. (Lao6pMe) : 
Bee aoffuin,} A genus of South American mar- 
mosets: same as ffamle. 
saglun(B&'gam),ff. [L.,alBOSo/7Mr;ssGr.ffd>os:, 
a coarse woolen blanket or mantle: said to be 
of Celtic origin : see say^."] A militarr cloak 
worn by ancient Roman soldiers and inferior 
officersi in contradistinction to the paludameu- 
tum of the superior officers. It was the garb 
of war. as the toga was tho garb of peace. 
Bunu (s&'gus), n. [^L.(Blume, 1836), < Malay 
sago : see sago^ A former genus of palms, 
now known as Metroa^lon* See also iMphia, 
species of which are often cultiyated under the 
name Stugue. See out under mgo» 

Mgy (sfi'ji), a, t< + -y^-J Full of sage; 
seasoned with sage. 

Saharan (s^ha'n^n), a. Same as Saharic, 
Sahario (s&^har'ik), a. [< Satmra (see def.) (< 
Ar. sohrd, ’a desert plain) + -<c.] Of or ;^r- 
tainiog to the desert of Sahara, a vast region 
in northern Africa. 

sahib (sa'ib), n. [< Hind, adhih^ < Ar. sdhih (with 
initial letter sad), master, lord, sovereign, i^er, 
a gentleman, European gentleman, sir, posses- 
sor, owner, prop, companion, associate; fern. 
adlUhCf mistress, lady.] A term of respect used 
by the natives of India and Persia in aadressing 
or (peaking of Europeans : equivalent to Master 
or Sir, and even to Mistress: as, Colonel sahib; 
the sahib did so and so; it is the mem-sahih^s 
command. (Seemm-saAih.) It is also occasion- 
ally used as a specific title among both Hindus 
and Mohammedans, as Tippoo J&hib, 
sahlite (sk^it), n. See salite*^, 
sahtit, sahtet, a, and n. See saughL 
aahtlet, r. See settle^, 

Sahuca bean. Boo bcan^ and soy. 
sai (sk'i ), n. [sr F. saiou, < Braz. sai, yai.'\ 1 . 
A Boutli American monkey of tbe genus 6V- 
bus in a broad sense. See synonyms under 
saguin. — 2. A guit^it of the (renus Cssreiba^ C. 
oyanea, about 4| inches long, bnght-blue, varied 
with black, green, and yellow, and with red bill 
and feet, inhabiting tropical America. See cut 
under Cwrebitue, 

Balbllng (s&b'ling), n. The char of Europe, SaU 
vclinus alpinus. 

sale (sk'ik), n. [< F. saique = Sp. It. saioa sa 
Pg. saique as Russ, saikd, < Turk, shdtqa.^ A 
Turkish or Gi'ecian vessel, very common in 
the Levant, a kind of ketch which has no top- 
gallantsail nor mizzen-topsail. 
saice (Ms), n. See sice*^. 
gaid (sed), p, a. [Pp. of say', r.] 1 . Declared ; 
uttered; reported. — 2. Mentioned; before-men- 
tioned; aforesaid: used chiefly in legal style: 
as, tho said witness. 

And th«r our Savyr for gsff the lynnye of the miyd mary 
Mewdleyn. TwkingHant DUrle of Kng. TrsveU, p. 64. 



Sai(ra**ntelope \,Sai£a tartaric a). 


Baikless (s&k'les), a. A dialectal (Scotch) 
form of sackless. 

salU (sfll), n. [< ME. saiie, snyJe, seil^ scyl^ < AS. 
segel. segl as Oo. segel sa MD. scyU H. -ci7 as MLi^. 
1 j6. segel^ seil xz OHG. segal^ MHG. G. segel ar 
Icel. segl as Sw. segel ar Dan. stjl (Goth, not 
recorded), a sail. Root unknown ; certainly not 
< L. saguluMy a mantle.] 1. A piece of cloth, 
or a tenure or tissue of some kind, spread to 
the wind to cause, or assist in causing, a vessel 
to move through the water. Halla ere uauelly made 
of eeveral hreadthi of oaiivaa, tewed toaethor wlUi a 
double team at the borders, and edaed all round wlUi a 
cord or oordt called the boU-ropr. or bUt-npeB. A tall ex* 
tended by a yard hung (tlung) by the middle it called a 
square mtl; a tall let upon a gaff, boom, or stay It colleil 
&/ortS‘and‘inftMil. q^ee/ore^nd a/t ) Tbe upper part of 
every tall it tbe head, the lower part iheftHd, tno tidei in 
general are called leeehet; but tno weather tide or edge 
(that it, the tide next the matt or stay to which it it at* 
tached) of any but a tqnare tall it called tlic luff, and tho 
other edge the q/ter feeeh. I he two lower comert of a 
square tail are in general tduu ; the weather clue of a fore* 
and aft tall, or of a course while tut, Ik the tack. Sails 
generally take their names, partly at luatf, from the niaHt, 
yard, or itoy upon which they are ttrelched ; thus, tlie 
niaiii conrte, malntopiail, and malntojigiillantBnil are re- 
tpectivuly the aalla on Uio mainmast, nminiopmatt, and 
malnlop^lantmatt. The prineijr^ tailH In a fulhrlgged 
vettel are tlie couraot or lower lailt, tho topwdlt, and the 
topgallanUaila See topsail, topsail-yard, and cut under 
ship. 

Fearing lest they ahottld fall Into the qulcktanda, ttrake 
saUt And so were driven. Acts xxvll. 17. 

Their sails apread forth, and with a fore-right gnio 

Leaving our coatt. Massi-nger, Uenegado, v. 8. 

2. That part of the arm of a windmill which 
catches tho wind. 

And the whirring sail goes round. Tennyson, The Owl. 

3. One of the canvas flaps of a cart or wagon. 
[South Africa.] 

He drew the sails down before and hohlnd, and the 
wagon rolled away slowly. 

(Hive Sehretner, Story of an African Farm, 11. xil. 

4. Figuratively, a wing. 

He, cutting way 

With hia broad myks, about him toared round ; 

At last, low atouping with uiiwoldy sway, 

Snatcht up both iiorte and man. 

.Sinter, F. Q., I. xl IS. 

5. A single ship or vessel, especially a Bhip con- 
sidenM as one of a number : tne same form in tho 
singular and the plural : as. at noon we sighted 
a sail and gave chase ; a fleet of twenty sail. 


And VO there at the sayde Mounte 8 yon wo toke our aitet 
and rode forth at the sayd time, and neuer we aljrghted to 
beyte vnto tyme wc come to Bamo. 

Sir JL Quylfarde, Pylgrymage, p. 66. 

The mid Charfet by hit writing obligatory did acknow- 
ledge himielf to be bound to tho eoid William in the said 
mm of two hundred pounda 

Proemdingt on an Action qfDOt, Blaolntone't Coro., 
im.. App. lit 

saiet, n. See say^. 

laiga (si'gk), n. [a F. saiga, < Russ, saiga, an 
antelope, saiM.] 1. A ruminant of the genus 
Saiga, remancable for the singular conforma- 


epedea the taiga or laigiMUitelope, AnSOope saiga, Colut 
or 3R0a larlmnfoM western Aria and east- 

era Eutqpe. Alto oaUed CtAus. see oat in next column. 
flaiga«a nt fl l0 P6(si^g|-mi^t^lop). n. The saiga, 
mfiddffi (sft-iH-de), n.pl. [NL.,< Saiga + -tdir.j 
In J. £. Gmiy’s olassifioation, a family of hollow- 
homed nuninants, represented by the genus 
Saiga; the saiga-antelopes, having the nose 
peculiarly inflate and esroandkd, tho conforma- 
uon oileeting not only the outward parts, but 
the bones of the nasal region. The natal bonea 
im abort, arched onward, aniTentirely aeparated fi^ 
the maxOlariea and laorymalt : the frontal bone projecta 
baleen the lacrymala and naa^, and the maxiUarioa 
and mmaxfllariea are both muoh reduced. Tbe group 
would be better named aa Aaabfamlly of floaidjB. 


Returning hack to Legornc, tiiddaiiily in the way we 
met with ]^le mUs of ^e Tiirkut Callict. 

E. Wddi, Travels (cd. ArberX p. 10. 
How many mil of well-mann’d ships before ut. 

At the boiiito does the flying-fitb. 

Have we pursu’d and suour’d. 

Fkieher, Double Marriagq If. 1. 

Our mreat fleet goes still forward amain, of above one 
hundrra oaU of ahq^ Court and Times qf Charles /., 1. 6. 

6. A fleet. [Rare.] 

We have deacried, upon our neighbouring diore, 

A portly aail of ihipt make hitherward. 

• Shak., Periclet, I. 4. 01. 

7f. Sailing qualities; speed. 

We departed from Constantinople In tbe Trinity of Lon- 
don : a anip of bettor defence then mUe, 

Sandys, Travailea, p. Os. 

8. A journey or excursion upon water ; a pas- 
sage in a vessel or boat. 

Here la my Jounuy’t end, hero Is my butt. 

And very sea-mark of my utmost saU. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 268. 

Tho other monostcry, best known at tbe Badia, once a 
honae of Benedictines, afterwaids of Franciscans, stands 
on a aeparate island, approached ^ a pleasant sail. 

E. A. Freeman, Ventoq p. 216. 

9. A ride in a cart or other conveyance. [Ire- 
land.] — 10. In zoiil., a structure or formation 
of parts suggesting a sail in sh^e or use. (a) 
A very large dorsal fin. Beesail/lsh. (6) Ibe arm by means 
of which a nautllas ii waited over the water.— AfUr- 


aa4i^ a term generally applied to the aalls carried on the 
mainmast and mlsseiimast of three-maated vessels, and on 
the mainmast of vessels having but two masts. 

When the o/ler mils All and she gathers headway, put 
the holm again to port, and when the wind is astern brace 
up tho after yards by the port braces. 

Luee, Suaninnship, p. 433. 
Depth of a salL Bee drplA.— Full sail, with all sails 
set— Lateen saU. see Light ■alls. Hviilii/Mit. 

If it is perfootly calm and there is a swell on, furl the 
light sails to save them from chafe. 

Luce, Seamanship, p. 437. 

Press of sail Bee presvi 8houlder-of-mtttton sail, 
a triangular aail naod in boots, also called a ley-iff-mutton 
sail. See out under sharpie.^ BUdlng-gunter sail, a tri- 
angular boat-sail used with a sllding-gunter mast— To 
back a tidl. bend a sail, crowd sail, out the eaili, 
flat in tbe sail, flatten a salL looee^sail. see^e 
verba.— To make salL (a) Tb set sail ; depart 
Sonnday a for Htdsom day, abowyt vij of the cloke in 
the mornyng wo made Sdyle, And pasayd by the Costes of 
Blavone and Ulstrla. 

Twkingtm, Diario of Eng. Travel], p. la 
(6) To spread more sail ; hasten on by spreading more 
sail.— To point a lalL see presi ialL 

Same as to crowd Mil.— TO Tide down a sail. See r%dc. 
—To set sail, to expand or spread the sails; henoe, 
to begin a voyage.— To shorten Sail, to reduce the ex- 
tent of sail, or take in a part— To StKlke salL (a) To 
lower the sails suddenly, as in saluting or In sudden gusts 
(»f wind. Acts xxvii. 17. (6) To abate show or pomp. 
IKare.] 

Maraaret 

Must strike her sail, and learn awhile to serve 
Where kings command. Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 8. 6. 

To take the wind out of one’s sails, to take away one's 
means of progress ; deprive one of an advantage ; dlsoom- 
flt onev especially by sudden or unexpected action. 

I'vo nnderminod darstin’s peopla Thiwll nso their 
authority, and give a little shabby treating, but I've taken 
all the tcind out of their sails. 

Georyc EtiU, Felix Hoik svll. 
Dnder sail, having soil spread. 
saiD (sal), r. [< ME. sailen, saylen, scilen, seilien, 

< AS. svglian ss M D. scylen, D. eeil^i ss MLG. LG. 
scgvlen rs MHG. sigvleii, segclcn, G. segeln ss loci. 
ftigla =s 8w. srgla ss Dan. sfjle (cf. OF. sigler, 
singfer, F. cingur ss Hp. singlar ss Pg. singrar, 

< MHG.), sail; from tno noun.] I. intrans. 1. 
To move along through or over the water by 
the action of the wind upon sails; by extension, 
to move along through or over the water by 
moans of sails, ours, steam, or other mechanical 
agency. 

This seyle set to on thl mast. 

And seyle in-tu the blisse of heuene. 

Holy /W(B. E. T. 8.), p. 214. 
Tuwysd^, the v day of Januaril, we seyleyd vp and down 
ill the gulfl of Venys, ifur the wynde was so straygth a yens 
vs that we myght not kopte the ryght wey In no wyse. 

TorkingUm, Diarle of Eng. TravolJ, p. 6a 
Bay, shall iny little bark attendant sail. 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 

Pope, Essay ou Man, Iv. 386. 

2. To sot sail; hoist sail and depart; begin a 
journey on shipboard: as, to sail at noon. 

The maistres, whan tho mono n-ros inanll in come, 

Ar. faire at Uiu fiille flod thei ferden to sayle, 

A haddo wind at wille to wutide whan hem liked. 

WiUiam qf Paleme (E. E. T. 1. 2746. 
On leaving Ascension we sailed for Balifa, on tbe coast 
of Braril, In order to oompleto the chronometriosl mea- 
surement of tho world. 

Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, II. 297. 

3. To journey by water; travel by ship. 

And when we had sailed over the sea of Cilicia and Pam- 
phylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lyoia. Acts xxvii. 6. 

Here 's such a merry in*ig, I could And in my heart to 
soil to the world's end with such company. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, 1. 1. 

4. To swim, as a flsh or a swan. 

Like little dolphins, when they sail 
In the vast shadow of the British whale. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 21. 

6. To fly without visible movement, of the 
wings, as a bird; float through the air; pass 
smoothly along ; glide : as, the clouds sail across 
the sky. 

He bestrides the laxy-pacing clouda 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Shak., FL and J..li.2.82. 

Sails between worlds and worlds with steady wing. 

M{Uon,V.L.,y.qsS. 
Across the sunny vale, 

From hill to hill tlie wandering rook did mU, 

Jjtsily crooking. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, 1. 389. 
Hence, figuratively— 6. To move forward im- 
pressively, as if in tho manner of a ship with all 
sail set. [Colloq.] 

Tiady B. sailed in, arrayed in ribbons of scarlet, with 
many brooches, bangles, and other gimcrucks ornament- 
ing her plenteuuH person. 


Thadteray, Level the Widower. 


7. To plunge forward, like a ship; rush for- 
ward : sometimes with in. [Colloq.] 

The fact Is, a man must dismiss all thoughts of pru- 
dence and commoii-aense when It comes to masquerade 



MMU 

dre m e i L and Jnat §aff in and make an anmitlnated tool at 
himeSL anrper'i Mag., LKXVm. 661. 

nulling i6§. Bee anil oJoae to tbo wind, (a) 

To run great ri$k or tuusard : leave little leeway or matgiit 
lor oaoape from lUuiger or difficulty, (ft) To move or act 
with great oaation ; he in olreuunttHnceareqalringaarefal 
j«ely up to one’B Income ; Be atielt* 
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bakklng-khaik, Cft UMtm moedmw ay 8AU-] 

Seeaut under baeUng-ekark. (d) A dahlia where 


gil'Mft), ». A loft « M i^iwteent 
are out out and imda* 


MMtpkenie, wboae doraal On ft roiy umplf. bait- am41ma1rnr (bH m&^hAr) 0 n. One Wboee 000m>a. 

known and moat widely diatributedapedea ieM.gifdiu^ "MUOM K alterinfti Oa* 

of Buropeun and icttiia other witari, from which the Amor- tion IS tfio w 



Motion, (c) To Jive closely up . 

eiied tor money. ~T0 Mail tree. Hoofree. - To sail OU A 
bowline, to sell cloee-hauled. or with the bowllnea hauled 
taut— over, in arcA., to pivjeot beyond a sur- 
face. dwitL 

II. trana. 1. To move or pasH over or upon 
by the action of the wind upon sails, or, by 
extension, by the propelling power of oars, 
steam, etc*. 

Thus time wo waste, and longest league's make short ; 

JSatl seas in cockles. Shak., Pericles, iv. 4. 2. 

It WHS the schmuior Hesperus, 

That ttailed the wintry sea. „ 

LontifeUow, Wreck of the Hesperua g^l-fliike (s&rflbk), n. 

2. To direct or Tnanage the motion, move- toid fish. [Orkneys.] 
ments, anil course of; navigate: as, to mil a Bail-/|ailg (s&l^gang), n. The seine-gang of a 
shin.— To sail a race, to compete in a sailing-contest, sailing vessel in the menhaden -fishery, inolud- 
aaiPt, V. i. [< ME. Haylen, aalyeH, dance, < OF. ing their gear and boats. Also Hailing-gang. 
milirf saillh% mliff V. saillir, leap, issue fortli, Ball-llOOk (s&Fhtk), n. A small hook usea to 
sally, dance, < L. mhVc, leap: see mlientf and hold sail-cloth while it is being sewed, 
cf. su//;/", which is related to saiP^ as rally*^ aail-hoOP (s&Fhfip), n. One of the rings by 
is to rail’^.] To dance. which rore-and-aft sails are secured to masts 

Notbor taUen no sautrien ne singe with the glteme. and stays ; a mast-hoop. 

Pien Plowman (C), xvL 208. galling (sft'ling), n. [< ME. veylyngef < AS. sen- 
t. [< ME. aaiUiHf sayUm^ ^ ajdieresis Ww/;, verbal n. ot eeglian, sail : see saifl, r.] 1. 
To assail. 


tion is the miMng, aiienng, or xibpairing of 
sails: in the United States navy, a wamin£of. 
ficer whose duty it is to take ehi^ of and keep 
in repair all sails, awnings, etc.— ga Hm aJ ^ g 
mata « petty oiHcer In the UnfUd Stslemsfy, * 


it li to sMlst the Mdlniaker. 


fy,who§ednfy 


$»(Uth ameruaHM). 

lean aalUlsh, H. amerieanua, differs so little that it has 
been coualdered speolfloally identical by most lohthyolo- 
glsU. Bee also oaUityf-JlMh. Also called tpUte-fith. 

The whiff, a pleuronec- 


from mailen, assail: see assnil.’} 

"Everyman 

Now to aaaaut, that eaUen can," 

Quod lA>ve. Pom. tifthe lUm, 1. 7886. 


The act of one who or of that which sails.— 2. 
The art or rules of navigation; the art or the 
act of directing a ship on a given line laid down 
in a chart; also, the rules by which a ship’s 
[< mil^y p,, + -aftk).] tack is determined and represented on a chart, 
and by which the problems relating to it are 

Oompostte 


aaiQ-needle (sAl^nd^dl), a. A lam needle with 
a triangular tapering end, used in sewing can- 
vas for sails. See out under needle, 
aailor (sfi'l^r), n. [Early mod. E, also eaylar; 
an erroneous spelling (perhaps prob. due to con- 
formity with tailor^ or with the obs. aaikmr, a 
dancer) of aaUer: see 8ailer,J One who sails; 
a seaman ; a mariner ; one of the crew of a ship 
or vessel, 

0 quhir will I get gold taUor 
To Mdl thii ■riUp of mine? 

Sir Ptttfiek Spent (ChUd'i BiUida 111. 149). 

I eee the oabln-window bright ; 

1 eee tbefcdlorst the wheel. 

Tenmyeon, In Kemorltm, i. 

Free trade and sailon* rights. Bee >yw.->Papei* 
sailor. Bee pajMr-MOor.— Pearly sailor, the peerly 
nuutllua—Bailors* Bible, Bowi^tchjt Navigator. [Old 
■lang.]— Bailors' home, an inatitation where aeamen 
may lodge and be oared for while on ahore, or In whioh 
retired, aged, or Infirm aeafartng men are maintained. 
aSim. Sauttr, Seaman, Mariner. To most landpmen any 
one who leada a aeafaring life la a taUor. Nelson was a 
great tattor. Technically, mUor applies only to the men 
before the mast. To a landsman teaman seems a business 
term for a eaUor; technically, teaman Inolndes sailors and 
petty officers. Mariner is an elevated, poetic, or quaint 
term for a teaman; ehipman is a still older term. The 
technical uae of mariner la now reatrioted to legal doou- 
menta There is no present distinction in name between 
the men in the navy and those In the merchant marine. 


solved. —Otronlarsailli^. Seeefreuter.— __ __ ___ 

See eompotite.- Current-sidliiig. the meUic^ sailor-flsh (salqr-fish), n. A sword-flrfi of the 

rent— Qiobniar sailing. Soe ^eftu/ar.— Oreat-dtoole pphortts, siitUng-jishf and out under MfUgish, 
sailing, a method of navlKatlon by whioh the conraea of Sailomiail (h6 ' iQr-man), n. ; pi. eaUarmcn 
thoWp are so laid as to c^y her over a w^at circle, (-men). A sailor; a seaman, 
wlilch is the ahorteat path between two points on the ' 

globe.— Mercator’s sailing, a method in which problema It la not always blowing at sea a menw tadar-men 
are solved according to tlio priiiolplea applied in Meroator'B grateful for. W. €. Puieeu, Jack’s Oourtahlj^ ti 

Bee Jfcrcrttor’jic/iort under cAort— Middle- ' 

Ho«teeftttde.-oblique sailing. Bee sauor-plant (8& iqr-plant), u. 
raadUng. see PsHllel sail- pl^nt or strawberry-geranium, 

mentom. 

sailor'BHBhoice (B&'lorz-ehois), n. 1. A sparine 
fish, the piniish, Lagodon rhomboides, it baa a 


sallable (sa'la-bl), a. , , 

Oapablo of being sailed on or through; navi- 
gable; admitting of being passed by ships, 
fliare.] Jnw. JHct. 

sail-boat (sarbot), n. A boat propelled by or 
fitted for a sail or sails. 

sail-bome ( sal ' bdrn ), a. Borne or convoyed by 
sails. Folaovfr. 

sail-broad (sal 'br4d ), a. Spreading 1 i ke a sail . 

At last hill taU-broad vans 
He apreada for flight. MUton, 1*. L., li. 027. 

sail-burton (saFbdr'ton), n, A long tackle 
used for hoistiug topsails aloft ready for bend- 
iiig. 

aail-cloth (8aFk16tli), n. [Early mod. E. in pi. 
myleclothen, sateelothre; i MiE. miMothf seil^ 
clseth ; < sail + cloih.^ Hemp or cotton canvas 
or duck, used in making sails for ships, etc. 

No Bldppo can aajle without Hempe, y« eagle dothee, the 
■hroudea, ataioa, taclea, yarde Hnea, warps dr Cables can 
not he made. Bdbeee Book (E. £. T. B.X p. 243. 

Whatsoeuer eaie-elothee are already transported, or at 
any time heru-aftor to bee transported out of Kngland into 
FruMiu by the English marchants, and shall there be of> 
fered to bee suldu, whether they be whole cloathes or halfe 
cloatlies, they must contaiue both their mules. 

HaJduyVe Voyagee, 1. 108. 

sail-cover (sfil'kuv^dr), n. A canvas cover 
placed as a protection over a furled sail. 

Bailed (said), a. [< sniO- + Furnished 

with sails; having sails set: as, fnW^ailed. 

Prostrated, in most extreme ill fare, 

Tie lies before his hlgh-sotf'd tloet. 

Chapman, Iliad, xix. 885. (Haries.) 

Over all the clouds floated like mUed ships anchored. 

L. WaUaoe, Ben-Hur, p. 467. 

sailer (sa'h'r), n. [Early mod. E. also wiy/cr; < w i. v 

ME. ^saylir = D. smhr = G. seqler ^ Dan. sailtM-dire^ioiia (sa'lmg-di>rek'shqnz), n. pi. 

' ” ' * iler (a shinl • aa /r/zH 4- Published details respecting particular seas ^ . .. v 

One who^ails; a sea- useful for the purpose of naviga- 


prelection, 
latitude Si 

oftii^.— Order of sailing. 

ing. the method of sailing when the ship's track lies along 
a parallel of latitude. Its characteristic formula is : Dis- 
tance a> difference of longitude x cosine latitude. This 
method may be used when the ship’s course is nearly east 
or west. Formerly, when longitude could not be deter- 
mined as accurately ns at present, it was a cennroon 

S ractioe to make the latitude of the port of destina- 
Ion, and then sail east or west as required. Hence the 
Importaiioc then attached to parallel sailing.— Plain 
BaiUng, an easy, unobstructed eourso In sailing, or, flgn- 
ratively, In any enterprise.- Plane sailing. Seeplane- 
tailing.^ itolltng instructione, written or printed di- 
reutluns doUvored by the commanding officer of a convoy 
to the several masters of the ships under his care. By 
these instructions ttiey are enabled to understand am 


ulx. 

The beefsteak- 
SaxiJVaga aar^ 


general resemblance to a scup orporgy, but the front teeth 
ore broad and emarginate. It is common along the eastern 
American coast See cut under Bagodon. 

2. AhB)\y(>rthonri9UschryBOjderu8; the pig-fish. 
The dorsal and anal fins are nearly naked, and the posterior 
dorsal spines are abbreviated. The fish Is of a light brown 
above, silvery below, with numerous orange and yellow 
spots, which are aggregated In oblique lines above the lat- 
eral line, and in horisontal ones below It It is an impor- 
tant food-fish along the eastern American coast, esnecfally 
in the south. 


answer the signals of the ccrnirnatidor, and to know the gailor’S-PUTBa (sa'lorz-p^rs), ft. An egg-pOUch 
p]«!e of rondmou. .ppohiUid for the fleet fn oe.e of ovip^uB rays iind BharkB, which IB moBtly 

dispersion by storm, by an enemy, or by any other accl- g 

dent Bouv&r.— Traverse sailing, the cose in plane- found empty on th^ea-shore. See out under 

sailing where a ship makes sevonu courses In succession, mermaiws^nrse. [Humorous.] 

the track being rigsag, and the directions of Its several sailoiirt. n. [ME, sailaur, saillour, salyare, < OP. 

single equivalent imaglnaiy course and distaiioo may be danoe. see eau^.j A dancer, 
found which the ship would have described had the auled 


e place of . „ 

course la called workimt or reeolving a traverte, which is 
effected by trigonometnoal computation or by the aid of 
a traverae-table. 


•er^, Cf. saiUrr.i 1. One who sails; u sea- -i # a 

man ; a sailor, nee sailor, an erroneous spell- 
ing now established in this sense. 

There I found my sword among some of the abrowdi 
wlahing, 1 must confess. If 1 died, to be found with 
In my nand, and withal waving It about my head, 
eadere by might have the better glimpse of mo. 


Ther was many a tymbestor 
And tadlowrie, that 1 dar wel swore 
Doutbe her craft ful perfltly. 

Bom. qf the Born, I 710. 

sail-room (saFrfim), n. An apartment in a ves- 
sel whore sails are stowed. 

A man detailed 

..uu. v,«iup»ro ynv., worHng thc BSilB of fl iwuiMif-war 

saillng-flA (ai'luig-aah), «. Biatiophorua indi- in wtwn. 


^ CHS, resembling the American sailfisn. See saiU BSil-wllwl (sftl hwfil), n. A 

7h i fish (d). mann’s tachometer. £, H, Kniqht, 

1, that saiUng-gang (sfi'ling-gang), w. Same as soO- aaily (s&Gl), a, [<8a«i,n., + -yl.] 
A. . Qftng. [Kare.J 

icn’s craggy hei| 

Mrith Oouway fin 

[s&Fy&rd), n, 
i. segekn/rd, « 
i, yBrd.j Th 


name for Wolt- 


^^nbrtlUot. «e to 

Capt. John Smdh, Works, 1. 202. galuig officer of a ship ; speomcally, a warrant- 


Likeasail. 


From Penmen’s craggy height to try her tody wings . . . 
She meets with Oouway flrat Polyolbion, x. A 


2. A ship or other vessel with reference to her 
sailing x>owcrs or manner of sailing, or as being 
propelled by sails, not steam. 

"You must bemad. She is the faateat saOer between . -m* \ a. 

here and the Thames." . . . '*I care not !" the porter re- Saillllg-OrdorS (sa ling-OP'Oerz), n. pi, 
piled, snatching up a stout oaken staff that lay in a cor- directing a ship or fleet to proceed to 
iier, "I’m an old sailor." * ** 


aall-vard (s&Fyg 
ssrd, < AS. j ‘ 
geard, gyrd, 


[< ME. saylexerd^ seiU 
segigyrd, < segel, sail, + 
The yard or spar on which 


officer in the United States navy whose duties Bails are extended. [Bare.] 
are to navigate the vessel and to attend to other naim (sfim), n. and v. A form of seamS, 


matters connected with stowage, the ri^ng, 
etc., under the direction of the executive officer. 

Orders 

„ ^ sea, and 

iiidicatii^ its aostination. 


a A. ^a. Tbe sbip-chendiCT. (ieftam.) salllaat M'yttiit), o. [F., ppr. of aailUr, leap: 
From oast and west across the horlsons edge. • *“ ^ 


see sali^ii.Y Spnnging up or forth; arising; 
WaU Whitman, The Century, XXXIX. 668. salient, as the teeth of Asir^cUnidf. 
jiallflgh (sarfish),‘w. One of several different les), a. sail + -te«8.] Having 


on s edge, 

Two mighty masterful vessels, tadere, steal upon us. 

“ ^ iflie Century, XXXIX. 668 . 


flahes, BO called from the large or long dorsal « a Uhk. 

flu. (a) A a.b of tbe ««... Crptada.; tb. o.rp-«.ok«-. 

u! B.] (ft) A fish of the genus Xi- Amboyna, having a crested tail, fisee out un- 
der Histiurus, 


fin 

C. eyj^wue. (Local, 
phiae; a sword-fish. 


lus Carpiodee; the oarp-suoker, 
.] (ft) A fish of the genus Xi- 
Bee out under eword-/UL (c) The 


aaimlri (sl'ml-ri), n, [S. Amer. ; cf. sa4,^ A 
squirrel-monkey; a small South American mon- 
key of the genus Saimiris (Geoffrey) or Ckryso- 
thrix (Wagler), having a bushy non-prehensile 
tail: extended to some other small squirrel- 
like monkeys of the same oountry, and con- 
fused with sa^in (which see). Also written 
samiri, saimari, and rarely Englished sadnir. 
See cut under sguirreUmonkey, 
aain^ (s&n), v, t, [Also sane; < ME. saiaefi, 
sagnen, seinen, seinien, signen^ < AS. segnian as 
OS. sBgndn sa MD. se^mettf D. eegenen m HLG. 
segenen^ segen ss OBG. segandn, MHG. segenettf 



9etnmf G. WeM, m loel. Sir. Mffnu 
m P«a* nignef mtikib tbe Bign of the erose upon, 
bleiB, mOV, seigner^ Hgn^as Pr. fegnar, 
smar m Sp. Hgnar m It segnaret mhke the lign 
of the eroes upon» in*rk, note, etanp, < L. dg* 
more, mark, dietingaiBh, sign, ML. make the 
aign of the erose upon, blew, < Bignum, a sign 
(> AS. wpea, a sign, standard, etc.): see 
n., and of. r., a doublet of sain^.] To 
blew with the sign of the crow; bless so as 
to protect from evil influence. [Obsolete or 
Soo^h.] 

Made he eaynad hym-aelf, aenSi bot thrye. 

Sr he wats war In the wod u a won In a mote. 
iSfr Oaieayne end tito Gtrmn iTn^he (£. E. T. ax L 768^ 
The tmth yell tell to me, Tamlane ; 

A word ye manna lie ; 

Gin e'er ye waa in haly ohimel, 

Or mintd in Chrlatentlef 
Th$ Ymmg TamlaneXChlld’a Ballada, 1. 119X 
My atenmlther put on my olaitheii, 

An' ill, ill, mined ahe me. 

Tam^Jbtne (Child'a Ballads, I. SRIX 

aalll^, sained. Forms of the past participle of 
my\ conformed to original strong participles 
like lain. 

sainfoin (san'foin), n. [Also aaintfoin; < F. 
aain-foinj older aainctfaiHf aaintfoin^ appar. < 
saint (< li. aanctwi), holy, + /oin (< L. ^fienum), 
hay: see sainflf fennel^ 
nvA fenugreek; oUierwise 
(the form sainfoin being 
then orig.) < sain, sound, 
wholesome (< L. sanust 
sound : see sansl), + /otn, 
hay. In thisviewPg.san> 
feno is adapted from the 
F.; the word does not ap- 
pear in Sp. or It.] A per- 
ennial herb, Onchryehia 
aativa^ native in temper- 
ate Europe and part of 
Asia, and widely culti- 
vated in Europe as a for- 
age-plant. It la anitahle 
for paatnnig«> eapeoiftlly for 
aheop, and makea a good hay. 

It prefera light, dry, oaloarooua 
Bolla, and will thrire in plaoea 
where clover folia It hoe been 
Introduoed Into the United 
Stotea under the corrupt nome 
Mmrwt rir. eepareet^ G. etpar- 
Mm\. Alao ooekehead, French 
gram and hen'e^dU. 

SUntl (sant), a. and n, 

[< ME. saint, myntf seintj 
seyni, sant, sont, < OF. 
saint, s<nnt, aainety m., aancte, saints, f., F. saint, 
m., sainte, f., s Pr. sand, sant, san, m., santa, 
f., ss Bp. santo, san, m., santa, f., ss Pg. santo, 
sao, m., santa, f., = It. santo, san, m., santa, f., 
holy, sacred, as a noun a saint (=s AS. sand 
=8 D. sant 3= G. sankt, sand s Dan. Sw. sankt, 
saint), < L. sandus, holy, consecrated, LL. as 
a noun a saint, prop. pp. of sanoire, render sa- 
cred, make holv, akin to saeer, holy, sacred : see 
sacral. Of. Bkt. yf aaig, adhere, sakta, attached, 
devoted. From the same L. verb are nit. E. 
sanction, sanctify, saneUmony, etc. Of. corpO’- 
aant, corsaint.’\ I. a. Holy; sacred: only in 
attributivo use, and now only before proper 
names, as 8aint John, Saint Paul, Saint Augus- 
tine, or quasi^roper names, as Saint Saviour, 
Saint Sophia (Holy Wisdom), Saint Otoa%, Saint 
Sepulcher (in names of churches), where it is 
usually regarded as a noun appositive, a quasi- 
title. Bee II., B. 

Aud ole me flrtt, for mynU ohoiitea. 

Chmactr, Knigbt'f Tile, 1. 866. 

It shall here>after be declared how that she was disoesed 
of the mifit Orsol and wher-fore, and how the aventiires 
of thessynt Qnsl were brought to fln. 

jrefiih(E.E.T. a). II. 829. 

n. n. 1. One who has been consecrated or 
set apart to the service of Gk>d: applied in the 
Old Testament to the Israelites as a people 
(Ps. cxxxli. 9 ; compare Num. xvi. 8), and in the 
NewTestamont to all members of the Christian 
churches (2 Cor. i. 1). 

Paul, on apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, and 
Timothy our brother, unto the church of God whloh Is at 
Oorinth, with oil the eaintt which are In oil Aohoia. 

8 Oor. 1 1. 

2. One who is pure and upright in heart and 
life; hence, in Scriptural and Christian usage, 
one who has been regenerated and sancti&d 
by the Spirit of God ; one of the redeemed : ap- 
pUed to them both in their earthly and in their 
heavenly state ; also used of persons of other 
religions; a Buddhist saint 



t. The inAoreecence of sain* 
foln {flnphrychu sattva), a. 
The lower iwrt of the item 
with the leaves, a, the pod 
witl) the perelstent calyx. 
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Than llisl ssyn that tho ban 8iwnt% ha atusa that thai 
slowan hatnaalx of here owne goaa wflla for lova of hare 
Tdola. JfaiMMtts, Travals, p. 170. 

All faithful Christ's people, that hellave In him fSlth- 
fully, ora mMe and holy. 

LalfoMr. Sermons (Forker Soc.X p. fi07. 

In her was found the blood of prophets, and of taitUe, 
and of sU that ware Main upon the earth, liev. xviU. 84. 

8. One who is eminent for consecration, hoU- 
ness, and piety in life and character: speoifl- 
caUy, one who is ^nerallv or officially recog- 
nised as an exam^e of holiness of life, and to 
whose name it is enstomarv to prefix Saint (ab- 
breviated St. or 8.) as a title. The persons so hon- 
ored were, in the aorller ceuturlei^ the Virgin, the apostles 
and mortm snd others commemorated In tlie dlptychs 
or reoognlsed by public opinion. In later times Uia i)ro- 
cess of oaiionliation or beatificailun become a matter of 
strict regulation by papal or patrlarohal authority In the 
Roman (kitholle and Greek enurchee. Kaints ore classed 
In calendars by their rook, as apostles, bishops, arolibish- 
ops, priests, deooons^ kings, etc., and also as martyrs, con- 
fessors, and virgins. The title of mint is also given to 
angels, as St. Michael, SL Gabriel. St. Raphael. In the 
phraaes given below many diseases will be found named 
nom those saints whose Intercession was especially sought 
for their cure. When safnt is used before a person's name 
as ■ quasi-title (originally an adJectlveX it is commonly 
abbreviated SL ; but such naines. and siirnoines and local 
names derived from them, are properly alphabeted under 
the full form Mint. 

We have decided and defined the Hlessed Francis de 
Soles, Bishop of GcneviL to be a iShint, and have inscribed 
him on the catalogue of the Saints. 

Hull (^fAlexanaer VI J. eoneeming St. t^ands da Sales 
[(1666X quoted lii Catli. Diet., p. 114. 

Auy one writing on ecoleslastlcal history ought to know 
that tlie British and Saxon saints wore not canonised, but 
acquired tlie name of saint not directly from Kimie, but 
from the voice ol the people of their own neighbourhood. 

N. and q., 7tli ser., I.K. S19. 

4. An angel. 

Tho Lord come from Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto 
them ; he shitiod forth from mount Faran. and ho mine 
with ten thousands of Mints. Deut. xxxlli. 2. 

6. One of the blessed dead : distiuguisbod from 
the angels, who are siiperhuiimu beings. 

We therefore pray tbe^ help thy servants. . . . Make 
them to bo numoeitMl with thy Saints In glory everlast- 
ing. Btxdc qf Vominttn hraytr, Te Duum. 

Holy ! holy ! holy ! all the Mints adore thee, 

Citing down their golden crowns around the glassy sea. 

Jgebsr. Holy ! holy ! holy ! Ixird God Almighty. 

6. An image of a saint. 

Ko silver saints by dying mlscrM given 
Here bribed the rage of lll-requitiM] ficaven. 

Pope, Ekdsa to Abelard, 1. 1H7. 

All Saints' day. afeoat of all martyrs and saints, observed 
os early us the fourth century. In the Greek Church it 
occurs on the first Sunday afUir l^eiitecrjst ; in Uie l^itln 
Church at first observed on tho l.sth of May, since Pope 
Gregory III. on the 1st of Muveiubcr. Also calltnl Ml- 
Miim.— -Ohrlstlans of Bt. John. Mandsean, 1.— 
Odxnmon of the Saints, seo rfunnwn.^ Ooxnmunlon 
of saints, the spiritual fellowship uf all true believers, 
both living and dead, mystically united with each other in 
Christ their head.— OroBS Of Bt. George, of Bt. James, 
of St. Julian, of Bt. Patrick, see oruMr.-^Herb of Bt. 
Martin. Sew Aero.— intercession of saints. s«c {;»- 
t«roM*fon.— Invocation of saints. See invocation.-- 
Knights of the Order of Bt. Crispin. See krUi/M. - 
Latter^ay Saints, the natiio asHumed by the i^ple 
popularly called Mormons. Scc MifnmmU. 

For thus shall my Church be (‘ailed in the last days ; 
even the Church of Jesus Christ of Jjntter Dag Saints. 

M Off non CatcekUnn, p. 14. 

Uon of Bt. Mark. See iuni.— Nativity of a 8alnt.nar 
tivlty of Bt John Baptist, scc noHmty.—otaXmj of 
St Philip See orokuT/.— Order of Bt Andrew, 

St Qanrgg, Bt SHehe^l, utc. See order.— Patron Salnt, 
a saint iriio is regarded os a pmtector, a guardian, or a 
favorer ; os. St Genevieve, the patron saint of l^rls ; St 
Ceoilia, the patron saint of music ; St. George is the patron 
Sttiwt at England, St Andrew of Scotland. St. Patrick of Ire- 
land. St Denyi of Prance.— Perseverance of the saints. 
Seepenemrancei.— Proper of Saints. See proper.— Bt 
Agatha’s disoaso. disease of the mamnuo.— Bt Ag- 
nes'S flowor, the snowflake {Leuctdum).—Bt. Atgnoohl 
tinea.- Bt Andrews cross, (a) see erossi, i, 



Mint 

mixture at Paleeaolo and Msaoaoio forma— [ 
orlBO'S flOWirv the NMta Pum e men e .— Bt 

mm aDbtiuaiDhi.-8t ort^V daar. |< 
dayl.-JMltMrtaridar. 86eii<i(iri:-atDM9^ 

duok. Brismotimi (or Somanpx) dominfoa, a West Indian 
duck, rkr^ found in the United Stotea a near rMative of 
the common ruddy duck.- Bt Domingo fUooa See 
/afoon.—8t Domingo mha,J*odiespe arSylb^eha or 
^htchybaptss daminieus. the leoat grebe of America ahont 
94 inches long, found Jii the West Indies and other wann 
poifo of America including tho Rio Grande VoUej of 
Tezoa - Bt D^PhM’S disease, insanity.— Bt BUno'a 
fire or light [Bt Mlmo. patron of navigatioiiL a name 
given by seamen to brusnes and Jets of electric light seen 
on the Ups of masts and yard-arms of vessela espooially 
during thunder-storms. This form of electric duchoxga 
oeoqrs also on land, and most frequently on mountain 
summit!^ where it glows and hisses in brilliant tonguea of 
white and blue light several iiichea In length. Ou Ben 
Nuvis it is most generally seen In winter during atorms of 
dry, hard snow-hail, with rlaing barometer, falling tem- 
perature. and northwesterly wind. Alio colled eorpomnL 
— Bt. Bmlllon. a red wine produced in the department of 
Gironde, on the right bank of the Dordogne, and generally 
classed among clarets, though different In qualJ^and flap 
vor from the wines grown neorar Bordeaux.— Bt. Braa- 
mua’a dloease, colic. Bt. Batkphs, a red wine produced 
north of the Garonne, in tho department of Gironde, and 
belonging to tho same class of wines as St. EmiUon. It 
is genermly ei^ tried from Bordeaux, and la considered 
a claret.— Bt. P^OU’S flret. See Are.—Bt QeofgU, a 
cross of at. George— that is, nn upright red cross on a 
white field : as. *‘a St. Oeorgs cantoned with the Jock," 
C. Houtell. —Bt. Gaorgas* (a) A rod wine of Burgnndy, 
nroduciui in the immediate neighborhood of wines of the 
nighest quality, but not ranking above the second grade. 
(b) A Bordeaux wine, especially red. of medium quality. 
W A red wine grown neai* IVtitiers.— Bt. OaOTgUY day. 
flih. muahroom. see day^ etc.— 81 Ouom'fl an- 

■Ign, the distinguishing flag of ships of the British navy, 
consisting of a n'd cross on a white field, with the union- 
flag 111 tho upper quarter next the maat.— 81 Qurmalll 
tea. See tea. — Bt. Ollet'l dlaeaM, onneer.— B1 OOlUl. 
a white wine produced at St. (lillea, in the dejiartment of 
Goi'd. It is one of the best of the wines of southern Prance. 
—81 Oothard'S disease, a disease due to the inteatlnal 
worm Ardeylostimium dmdenale. —Bt. Helena hlahk- 
WOOd or ebony, a tree, Melhania mela^usrylon, of the Bter- 
euliaceee, fonnuriy of st. Helena, now extinct. Its datk. 
heavy wood was still at a recent aate ciillected and turned 
into ornaments.— 81 Helen's beds. Bee Osborne series, 
under srfuis.— B1 Hubert's disease, hydrophobia.— B1 
Ignatius' beana see beani BlJames Illy. Same os 
iacoAa'a-lffy.— Bt. James's flower. Hoe Luus. 1— B1 
James's shell Hee pilgrim's shell (a), under ptlnrim.— 
Bl-James's-won Same as rag-icort.— B1 Job'sdlaeaae. 
syphilis.— B1 John's bread, (a) The oaroli-hean: used 
niudfulnally os an expectorant and demulcent. See Ufm- 


ond sakisr. (h) A North American shrubs Asegrum Crux 
dfufoMi.— B1 Andrew’s day. See ddy^. —Bt. Ann's 
baxlL Same m Santa Ana bark (which see, under barPA 
ABtlioiiy*s cross. See erossi, 1.— B1 Antbonyw 
fire. (•) ^idermlo gangrene, os In ergotism. (6) lE&y- 
slpelaa— BC Anthony's nnl the pignut or hawknut: 
■0 colled because St. Anthony was the patron of pigs.— 
B1 Asthonsr’s rape or turnip. See tunuip.— B1 Apol- 
lonla’e disease, pains in the faw, accompanied by tooth- 
sohe.— B1 Audrey’s necklaoe. a string of holy stoneB 
or *<fairy beads."— 81 Augustine grase. Ste^phrum 
Amsrieaman, a common coarse grass of Florida, making 
a firm sod, green through the yosr. [Local name.]— B1 
Avertln's dieme, epiiciwy.-- 81 Berbara's mu or 
neib. the yellow rocket, Barbarea vulgaris.— Bt. Bar- 
naby*a this^ hcc thistle .— bl Bennet’s beVb, the 
hwb-batinel— 81 Blau's dlaeau,_sore tbrooi^; qnin- 
^.-Bl Bruno'S Uly. JJee Paradisia.-kt. ,0asslau 
beds, a division of the Triasslc series, particularly well 
develop near St Caasian in southern Tyrol, and con- 
sistlog of calcareous marls, extremely rich in foisfli : 
among these ore ammonites, orthooeratiteiL gastropods, 
lameulbranohs,liraobiopod8,eobinoderm8,onnoidB, corals, 
and sponges. The fauna of the Alpine Trios, to which the 
St Goasion beds belong^ is remarkable os preaeotiug a 


bunard, a blackish variety of the rough-legoed buxsord. 
Arehibuteit lagopus, var. san^ohannis, originally described 
os Faleo sanctiphannis, from Bt. John's In N ewfoundlond.— 
81 Johnstone's tippel see Bl-John's-worl 
Boo Hypericum.— VL Julian, (a) A red Bordeaux wine 
produced in the Mddoc region, and properly in the small 
district of St Jtilien do Reignac. l^ne name has liecome 
known In the United States, and is commonly understood 
to denote claret of a medium grade without especial ref- 
erence to the place of production, fb) A red wine pro- 
duced in the neighborhood of tho Rhone, not often ex- 
iKirttKi.— B1 Jullen plum. Secpfntni.-Bl LawreniWa 
tearst. Bee fear*-'.— B1 Latarus dlsuu. (a) Leprosy, 
(b) Tinea, (e) Measles of the hog. SeeTVfoMna,fricMfMNiw. 
— Bt. IiOUls limestone, a division of the mountain lime- 
stone, well developed In Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Mli- 
Bouri, and having a maximum thickness dl 260 feet— B1 
Lucm oaotus-wren, CampyU/rhynchus aJUnis, closely re- 
lated to C. brunneieapillus. Sec Cavqiylorhynchus.—Bt, 
Luoas geoko, robin, thrasher. See gecko, roMni, etc.— 
B1 Luffia bark. See barPJ.-Bt. Lnke's summer, in 
weather lore, a period of fine pleasant weather about Octo- 
ber iHih.- 81 Martin’s ei^ drunkenness.— B1 Mar- 
tlu's flower, an ornamental plant of tho Amemdlidacees, 
Alstraemeria j^hra (A. Mm-Martin£).—Bt. Martin’S 
herb, see herb of tSf. Martin, under herb.— 81 Mutin’S 
Lenl See L«rtci.--8t. Blartlu's little summer, a pe- 
riod bofflnnlng about Bie 11 th of November, popularly con- 
sidcrca in the Mediterranean to mark a period of warm, 
quiet weather.— B1 Martin’s rings. See ringl.—B/t. 
Msry'stronl Sec erovt—BiMatnnrln's disuse, (a) 
Epilopey. (b) Insanity. - B1 Michael’s haunodt on oat- 
meal coke made esn^lolly for Michaelmas time. [Prov. 
Kng.i-Bl MiohaeVs orani e. Seeoratijjei.— Blindho- 
laa’solerkt. SeecterJr.— BOfiOholas’sdayi Seetfagl.— 
B1 Patrick’s ubbage, day. Purgatory. Seecobb^i, 
dayi, etc.- 81 Pet«?S ohair. See ehair.-Bt. Peter’S 
oom. a species of wheat, TriHeum monoeomtm. See 
wheat.— Bl. Peter's linger, (a) A belemnlte, or some 
similar fossil cephalopod. These oTe among many pet- 
rifactions which, like some prehistoric artificial unple- 
ments, have been generally regarded superstitlously hy 
the ignorant, and sometimes worshiped. See anmanttsi 
ram’e-hom, thunder stone, and cut under belenmite. Com« 
pare ealagrama. (b) The garfish, Belcnc belcns or B, md> 
garis. Ux>cal, Eng.1-81 Peter*! fiah, the dory. Bee 
doryl, 1.— B1 Pet^S auidatone. See sandMme.— 81- 
Peter*fl-Wort. (a) in old herbsls. seme as Aerb peter, (b) 
In later books, the European Hypericum quadrangvilum, 
(e) Perhaps transferred from tho last, the American genus 
Ascyrum, especially A. dans, (d) The snowherry. Sym- 
phoricarpos. — Bt. Peter'S wreath. Kame as Italian may 
(which see, under mapiX— 81 Pierre, (a) A claret of 
the second grade, (b) A white wine produced In the de- 
partment of Gironde, In the neighhornood of Su Fmillon. 
—Bl Pierre group, a thick moss of shales, maria and 
clays covering a very extensive area In the upper Mis- 
souri region. It belongs to the Cretooeons cyitem, is rich 
in fossiia especially cephalopoda, and lies between ^e 
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* faint 

Fox HIUb and Niobrara nonpi. Properly called Port 
JHerre and HometlmM Piirr$ yroup.^M* itOOh'f dll- 
eaie» tb« bubo plague.— faint’s day. a day set apart 
by occlealaatteul authority Uir the coinmemurntion at a 
u^icular aaint.— ft. Bwltbin’l day. Heo dayi.- St 
TOOmai’S balaam of Tulii. See bnlmm.^8t, 

Thomas troe. a name of Bauhinia tmaeritma and B, 
varieifota of tlie Eaat IndieH, etc;. Thtdr vellow petals 
aro variegated with ntd faiiciriilly attritnited to the blood 
of St. Thouius.— ft Valentine’s day. soe mletUine.- 
ft Victor’s ba^laatn n tififiie given to compound tino* 
ture of l>enaoin.— ft Vitus’s dance, chorea. —ft Zach- 
ary’S disease, dumbnuAH. -Sunday of ft Thomas, or 
the Thnohing of ft Thomas. Snme as Low Sunday 
(which see, under The O'l Of ft Bridget fee 

0». To braid St. Catherine’s tresses. Seebrafdi . - 
To tie with St Mary’s knott. See knui. 

Saint^ (Hdnt), r. [< ME. *mintm (see sainted)^ 
< OF, from tlio noun.] I, tram, 1, To 

number or onroll iinionj? Huhits ofilcially; can- 
onize. 

’fhou shalt b(» mintfd, woman, and ihv tomb 
Cut out. in crystal, pure and good as thou art 

Beau, and Fl.t ’rhieny and Thefidoret, Iv. 1. 
The Picture sett in Front would Martyr him and SaiiA 
him to befiiole tlit] i>oople. jtfffton, Eikonoklastes, I'ref. 

2. To Holiito fM a Huiut. [Karo.] 

However PhariBee>like they otherwise mint him, and 
call him till Holy Father, sure it is, them reject his counsel. 

Ptfim, No Cross, No Crown, ii. 
They shout, ** Behold a saint ! ” 

And lower voices mini me from above. 

Tennymut Bt. Bimeon Biylltes. 

n. inirantt. To act piously or witli a show of 
, ; play the saint; sometimes with an in- 
icflhiie tf. 

Think women still to strive with men, 

To sin and tievor for to mint. 

Shak„ Passionate Pilgrim, L 342. 

salnt^t (sant), n. An old game : same as een ty 4. 
My Ralnts turn’d deuill. No, wee’l none of Saini; 

You are best at New-cut wife ; youl play at that. 
Ueyvmd, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, 11. 122). 

saintdom (sant'dum), n. [< naint^ + -dont.] 
The state or condition of iieing a saint; the 
state of being sainted or canonized ; canoniza- 
tion. 

I will not cease to grasp the hope 1 hold 
Of mintdum, Tennymn, Bt. Bimeon Btylites. 

Sftintsd (san'tod), p, a, [< }iiE,^saintedt URonted; 
pp. of naint^y fi.] 1 . Canonized ; enrolled among 
the saints. — 2. Holy; pious. 

Thy royal faUier 
Was a most minted king. 

Shak., Binobeth, Iv. 3. 109. 

3. Bacred. 

Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 

MiUon, Cuinus, 1. 11. 

4. Entered into bliss; gone to heaven: often 
used as a euphemism for dead. 

Ho is the very picture of his sainted mother. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, vill. 

saintess (san'tos), n, [<«ramtl + A fe- 

male saint. 

Some of your saintesses have gowns and klrtlus made of 
such dames’ refusen. 

Sheldon, Miracles of Aiiticlirist, p. 98. (JAUhafn.) 
salntfoin (sant'foin), n. Bee sainfoin, 
sainthood (sant'hfid), n, [< saint^ + -hood,] 
The clmraeter, condition, rank, or dignity of 
a saint. 

Theodore had none of that contemptible apathy which 
almost lifted our James the Second to the superior hon- 
our of monkish saintAood. ITatpoie. {Latham.) 

saintish (san'tish), a. [< saint^ + -wilfl.] 
Somewhat saintly; affected with piety: used 
ironically. 

They bo no dluels (I trow) which seme so minOeh. 

Qaaeoigne, Steele (Has (ed. Arber)^ p. 82. 
I giro yon check and mate to yonr white king, 
Bimpliolty itself, your mitUieh king there. 

MiddieUm, Women Beware Women, U. 2. 

saintism (san'tizm), n, [< saints + -i^m.] 
Sanctimonious character or profession; as- 
sumption of holiness. [Contemptuous and 
rare.] 

John Pointer . . . became . . . acquainted with Oliver 
CVnmwel ; who, when Pruteotor. gave him a Canonry Cli. 
in Oxoii, as arewanl for the pains ho took in converting him 
to godliness, 1. e. to oantirtg Puritanism and SainUmn, 

A. Wood, Fasti Oxon., 1. 209. 

saintlike (aant'lik), a, [< saint^ + like,] 1. 
Resembling a saint; saintly: as, a saintlike 
prince. — 2. Suiting a saint; befitting a saint. 

Glossed over only with a mitd-Wee show, . . . 

Still thou art hound to vice. 

Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, v. 107. 

salntUly (sant'li-li), adv. In a saintly manner. 

Poe, Rationale of Verse, 
saintliness (sant Mi-nos), n. The state or char- 
acter of being saintly. «Syn. Piety, Sanetity, etc. Bee 
ffUgion. 
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saintly (sfintMi), a, [< saint'^ + 4y^,] Like 
or characteristic of a saint; beftttmg a holy 
person; saintlike. 

I mention still 

Him whom thv wrongs, with eaintty patience borne. 
Mode famous in a laud and times obscure. 

MOeon, F. B.. iU. 98. 

With eyes astray, she told mechanic beads 
Before some shrine of minUy womanhood. 

Lowell, Cathedral. 

saintolO|dst (san-toro-iist), n, [< saint'll + 
-oUnf-y + -ist,] One who writes the lives of 
saints; one versed in the history of saints; a 
hagiologist. [Rare.] Imp, JJict, 

Saints' beU. Beebcin. 

Whene’er the old exchange of profit rings 
Her silver minte-bell of uncertain gains. 

QttarUe, Bmblemi^ iv. 8. 

saint-seeming (si&nt'sd^ming), a. Having the 
appearance ox a saint. 

A eaint-eeeminfftaid Bible-bearing hypocritical puritan. 

Bp. Mowdagu, Appeal to CwHar, p. 43. {Latham.) 
Those are the Saint-eeeming Worthies of Virginia, that 
haue notwithstanding all this meate drinke. and wages. 

Quoted ill Capt. John ^ith'e Works, L 199. 

saintship (sant'ship), n, [< + -sAtp.] 

The character or qualities of a saint; the posi- 
tion of a saint ; as a sort of title, saint. 

Baint Frip. Saint Trip, Baiiit Fill, Baint FilUe; 
Neither those other mint-ehipe will 1 
Here goe about for to recite. Herrick, The Temple. 
Might shake the mintehip of an anchorite. 

^prun, Childe Harold, L 11. 

8aint4llmonian (sfint-sl-mo^ni-an), a. and n, 

t < Saint-Simon (see Saint-Simonlsm) + -j-zm.] 
, a. Pertaining to or believing in the princi- 
ples of Saint-Simon or Saint-Simoulsm. 

The leaders of the Saint- SHmonian religion. 

B, T. Ely, French and German Hociallsm, p. 71. 

. II. w. A follower of Saint-Simon ; a believer 
in the principles of Saint -Si monism. 

While the eoononilatB were discussing theories, tlie 
Saint‘8imonian$ wore trying courageously the hasards of 
practice, and were making, at their risk and peril, experl- 
ineiits preparatoiy to the future. 

Blanqui, Hist. Pol. FiCon. (trans.^ xliiL 

Saillt-Simcmiailism (Hant-sl-moMii-an-izm), n. 
[< Saint-Simonian + -ism,] Same*’ as Saint- 
Simonism, 

8 aillt- 8 im 0 XllBm(sani-Hi'roon-izm), n, [<Saint- 
Simon (see def.) + -ww.] The socialistic sys- 
tem founded by Claude Uonri, Comte de Saint- 
Simon (1760-1825), and developed by his dis- 
ciples. According to this system the state slmuld become 
poBsessed of all property ; thciUstributlon of the products 
of the common lalMir of the cumiiiunity should not, how- 
ever, be an equal one, but each person should bo rewarded 
accordlfig to the serdees he has rendered the state, the 
active and able receiving a larger share than the slow 
and dull ; and Inheritance ahoiild be abolished, as other- 
wise moil would be rewarded according to the merits of 
tiietr parents and not acconling to tlioir own. Ibe system 
proposes that all should not bo occupied alike, but atifoN 
entfy, according to their vocation and capacity, the labor 
of each being assigned, like grades in a regiment, by the 
will of the directing authority. J. & Mill, Pol. Econ., II. 
f. 14. 

8 ai]ltr 8 imoni 8 t (sfint-si'mon-ist), n. [< Saint- 
Simon (see 4 Saifif- 8 fWMmww)"+ -wf.] A follower 
of Baiut-Simon ; a Saint-Simonian. 

Ho was reproaobM on oil sides ns a demagogue, a Saint- 
Simoniet, Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 434. 

sairl (sSr), a, and adv, A Scotch form of aore^, 
sair^ (sftr), V, t, [Also North, dial, sarra, serve, 
fit, a reduced form (with the common loss of 
final V after a vowel or, as hero, a semi-vowel) 
of served, Cf. E. dial, sarrant, a servant.] To 
serve; fit; be large enough for; satisfy, as with 
food. [Scotch.] 

sairing fsftr'ing), »i. [Verbal n. of sair*^, r,] As 
much as satisfies or serves the turn ; enough for 
any one: as, be has got his Baiting, [Scotch.] 

You oonldna look your mdrin at her face, 

Bo meek it was, so sweet, so fn’ o’ grace. 

Hoee, Helenore, p. 10. 

sairly (sar'li), adv, A Scotch form of sorely, 
salset, V, A Middle English form of aeize, 
8 alsnetj n, [ME., < OE. Saisne, a Saxon: see 
Ntigron.J A Saxon. 

That tyme the Saienee made eudl waich, for the! were 
nothyiige war till these were euein a-monge hem. 

JferK»(B.E.T. B.XII.281. 

saith^ (seth) . Third person singular present in- 
dicative of say^, 

Baitk^ (sath), fi. [Also saithcy seth ; < Gael, sa- 
vidhenn, the coalfii^, especially in its 2 d, Hd, and 
4th yeai* 8 .] The coalfisb. [Scotch.] 

He proposed he should go ashore and bay a few lines 
with which they might flsh for yonng rnithc or lythe over 
the side of the yacht. W. Biacic, Frtnoess of Thole, xxvll. 

8 altic (sa-itMk), a, [< L. ^tHeuSy < Gr. Zalmdc, 
Saitic, < SoIriH:, L. Saftesy of Sais, < , L. Sauiy 


Sail.] Of or pertaining to Ssis, a sacred eity 
of ancient Eg^t: as, the Isis. 

8 alva (b 1 'v|), n. [Hind., < Sivay q. v.] A vota- 
ry of Siva. 

8 aivi 8 m (slMzm), n. Same as Sivism, 
salyid* n. See saM, 

8 ^ (saj), fi. [E. Ind.] An East Indian tree, 
lerminalia tomentosay affording a bard, finely 
variegated wood, used for many purposes, but 
of doubtful durability. Its bark is used for 
tanning and for dyeing black. 

a eno. n. See sagene^, 

OU (Ba-j 6 ')» n. [S. Amer.] A South Ameri- 
can monkey, or sai, one of several kinds also 
called saffron. See sapajouy and synonyms un- 
der sagutn, 

sakt, A Middle English form of bocW-, 
saka (sft'kft), n, [S. Amer.] The native name 
of the bastard purple-heaH tree, a species of 

8 fltlca wa. See ^(tka era, under era. 
sakei (sak), n, [< ME. sake, aaky eoe, dispute, 
contention, lawsuit, cause, purpose, gnilt, sake, 
< AS. Boeuy strife, distress, persecution, fault, 
a lawsuit, jurisdiction in litigious suits (see 
eae^), guilt, orime^ ss OS. aamy strife, crime, 
lawsuit, cause, thmg, s MD. aaeckcy D. zaaky 
matter, case, cause, business, affair, sr MLG. 
LG. sake as OHG. aacha, eo/iha, MHG. eoeAe, 
strife, contention, lawsuit, case, cause, thing, 
G. aachOy case, affair, thing, ss loel. aok (gen. aa- 
kar)y a lawsnit, plaint, ohaige, offense charged, 
guilt, cause, sake, as Sw. aok ss Han. aagy case, 
cause, matter, thin^; cf. Goth, aakjdy strife; 
orig. strife, contention, era. at law; from the 
verb represented by AS, aacan (pret. aoe), 
strivo, contend at law, bring a charge ajminst, 
accuse (also in comp, setsacany deny, diBown, 
/orj»acait, deny, forsake, onaacany strive against, 
resist, deny, etc.), aa; (^oth. aakan (pret. adkX 
contend, blame, rebuke; perhaps ^in to L. 
sancircy render sacred, forbid, etc. (see sanc- 
tion), Skt. aanjy aai}, adhoro. From the same 
Tent, root aro ult. seek and aoc^, boc, aocaae, 
saughty settle^; cf. tiX»o fitraakc and ransack,] 
If. Strife; contention; dispute. 

That he with Bomleode summe mke arertle. 

Layamon, 1. 20290. 
Cheste and mke. Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1100. 

2t. Fault; guilt. 

& o thatt an [on that one] he leszde tbosr 
All thessre take & slnne. iirmvlum, 1. 1336. 
This bischop bad him haf god hop, 

And asked him yef he wulde too 
Biht penans for his slnfnl soe. 

Eng, Metr, HomUie8{ed, BmallX P* 139. 
If my gavnlyoh God such gref to me wolde, 

Fof (for?] desert of sum mke that 1 slayne wero, 
Atalleptryles, quoth the prophete, 1 aproche hit no nerre. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. MorrlsX Hi. 84. 
Wlth-outen any mke of felonyo, 

As a Bchep to the slaztther Isd wats he. 

AUUe^ve Poeme (ed. MorrlsX 1. 799. 

3, Purpose ; purpose of obtaining or achieving : 
as, to labor for the adko of subsistence. 

Ther-fore for sothe gret sorwe sche made, 

A swore for that mke to saffnr aUe peynes. 

To be honget on hois or with horse to-drawe, 

Bcho wold neuer be wedded to no wlzh of greoe. 

rOfiom qf PaUrne (E. E. ’1. 8.), 1. 2019. 
Thou neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 
For empire's take, nor empire to affect 
For glory’s mke, MiUon, P. B., Ul. 45. 

4. Cause; account; reason; interest: regard 
to any person or thing: as, without saArc; now 
always preceded by /or, with a possessive : as, 


for 

, _ our 

soAm” (Shak,, T. of the B.. v. 2. 15). The final « of the noa- 
sessive u often merged with the initial « of aakey and thus 
dlsappesrs: as, '*for heaven mke" {Shak,, K. John, iv. L 
78) ;^Mor fashion eake" {Shak,, As yon Like It, ill. 2. 871); 

Compare’'foroon8olenoe sate,” etc. 

And fsytonrybr thy eake. 

The! Bsll be putte to pyne. 

York Playe, p. 8a 

1 will not again onrso the gronnd any mom far made 
eake, Gen. vUL 21. 

Our hope is that the God of Peace shall . . . enable ns 
quietly and even gladly to suffer all things, for that work 
eake which we covet to perfonn. 

Hooker, Eooles. Polity, Pref., i. 
For old Baki*S SsIes, for the sake of old times ; forauld 
langsyne. [OoUoq. or prov. Eng.) 

Yet /or oM eake’e eake she Is still, desrs, 

The prettiest doll in the world. 

Kingdey, Water-Babies. 

sake^ (sak^e), n. [Jap.] 1. A Jananase fer- 
mented liquor made from rice. It oontains 
from 11 to 17 per cent, of alcohol, and is heated 
before being drunk. 



fif isM ther« IN nianr wlaUet, fMi the bert 
down to ■hlro-uk^ or^white mM’* end the tnrbfd aorii 
drttnk only in the poorer dletrlote, known m nigori*i«ke; 
there is nleo a sweet sortt called mirin. 

Aiepa ML, XXn. 574. 


2, The generic name in Japan for all kinds of 
apirituons liqnors, whether made from grain or 
grapes, fermented or distilled. 

(8&'ke). ». feme as «flW. sal® (bBI), n. [Also**./; < Hiuil »«/, Skt. ctWa.I 
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plieatnSi aa old chemical name applied to potassium sat 
phate.~Bal dluretlOiUL an old name for potassium ace* 
tata^* Sal enuram, an old name for potassium blsulphate. 
— U giOlllUk, e native sodium chlorid, or rock-salt.— 
Sal nmmrai, sodium sulphate; Ulaulter'i salt— Stl 
petart. a Middle English form of iaf(per«r.— Sal pru- 
Sdla. SeeifmiwUan.-Sal SeignetteVKochelle sfit- 
Sal tarlNL salt of tart^. - Sal yolatUa auitnonlnni car- 
bonate. The name Is also applied to a splrituoua solution 
of ammoninm carbonate flavored with aromatics. 


sakor^ (afi'k^r), n. [Also written irncre, former- 
ly also sakre; < OF. (and F.) sacre as 8p. Pg. 
nacre s& It. eagro, formerly also aacro, eaccaro 
(G. eaker-faiJc), < ML. sacer (also fnlco mcer^ 
OP. faucon sacre), a kind of falcon ; either < 
Ar. saqr, a falcon, or < L. saccr, sacred (cf. Or. 

a hawk, < lep6g^ sacred: see Hierax and 
gerfalcon). Hence sakereL'] A kind of hawk 
used in falconry, especially the female, which 
is larger than the male, the latter being called 
a sakeret or sacrct, it is a tmo falcon of Ada and 
Europe, Faleo meer, A related falcon of woatem North 
America, Faieo polyagrua or F. meximnw, is known as the 
American coker. 

Let these proud aakerc and gerfalcons fly ; 

1)0 not thou move a wing. 

MidUUion, Spanish Gypsy, 11. 1. 

saker*^ (sa'k^r), n. [Also gaoler, sapArr; a par- 
ticular use of aaker*. Cf . falcon, 4, falconet, 3, 
wusket*^, etc., guns similarly named from birds.] 
A small piece of artillery, smaller than the demi- 
eulvcrin, formerly much employed in sieges. 

They set vp a mantollot, vnder the which they put three 
or foure pieces, as caerec, wliero with they shot a^lnst 
the posterns. liaJduyVc Voyagec, II. 70. 

1 reckoned about eight and twenty great pieces (of ord- 
nance |, besides those of the lesser soi^ as Sakerc. 

Ccryai, Crudities, 1. 

BEker'^H, V. 8co sacred, 

sakeret (sa'k^r-et), n. [Also sacret; < OF. sa- 
eret, dim. of sacre, a saker: see saker^.} The 
male of the saker. 

sakerpngt, n. An obsolete form of sacring. 
saki (soPi ),H. [=s F. aaki; < H. Amer. name (f).] 
A South American monkey of the family Cebklse 
and subfamily Fitheciiusn, especially of the ge- 
nus ntlieoia, of which there are several spocios; 
one of the fox-tidlod monkeys, with a bushy 
non-prehensile tail. p. monachtu Is tlie monk-saki ; 
P. satoiMS is the black aaki, or oouxio ; P, IcuweephtUta is 
the white-headed aaki ; P. ckiropotec is aonietlmoe called 
the **hand-dHnklng’* saki, from oome atoiy which attached 
to this species, though all these monkeya drink in the 
aame way. Bee cut under PiUieeia. Also cake. 
saklell (sak'i-o), n. [Also sakiah, aakia ; < Ar. 
saqieh, a water-wheel; cf. seqiya, an irrigating 
brook, siqqdya, an aqueduct, < is^, water, irri- 
gate.] A modification of the Persian wheel 
used in Egypt for raising water for purposes of 
irrigation . it consists essentially of a vertical wheel to 
whlcii earthen pots are attached on projecting spokes, a 
second vertical wheel on the same sjds with cok% and a 
large horlsontul cogged wheel, which gears with the other 
oofhred wheel. The large wheel, being tnnied by oxen or 
other draft-animals, puts in motion the other two wboels, 
the one carrying tlio pitchers dipping iuto a well or a deep 
pit adjoining and supplied with water from a river. The 
pitchers are thus einptlotl into a tank at a higher level, 
whence the water is led off in a network of channels over 
the neighboring fields. Instead of thopltchors being at- 
tached directly to the wheel when the level of the water 
is very low, they are attaoliod to an endleaa rope. The 
construction of these machines Is usually very rude, 
saklest. a. A Middle English form of sackless. 
saksaui ( sak'skl), n. [Also saksau, saJesaw, sax- 
anl; of £. lud. ongin.J An arborescent shrub, 
Anabasis ammotiendron of the Chenopodiacea*, it 
is a typical growth of the sand-deserts of Asia, furnishes a 
Valuable fuel, and is planted to stay slilftlng sands. 
Sakta (sak'tk), n. [Hind, sdkta, < Skt. ^kia, 
ooncomed with (Siva’s) gakti, or ‘power’ or 
‘energy’ in female personification. ^ A mem- 
ber of one of the great divisions of Hindu seo- 
taries, comprising the worshipers of the female 
principle according to the ritual of the Tantras. 
The Ssktas are divided into two branches, the followers 
respectively of the right-band and left*hand rituals. The 
latter pracuse the grossest impurities, 
aaknr (sll'k^r), n. [E. lud.] A small rounded 
astringent gall formed on some species of Tama- 
fix, used in medicine and dyeing, 
aal^ (sal), n. [< L. sal, salt: see mlM Salt: 
a word mnch used by the older chemists and 
in pharmacy. 

Qrynde summe of these thingis forieid. which that je 
wil, as strongly as se can hi a morter, with tlie 10 part of 
him of sal comen preparate to the medii^e of men. 

Book qf QtUntc Bccenee (ed. FumivallX p. 12. 

fal kbatatllll Bame as sok of wormwood (which see^ 
aodtf soffix— Bal acratns. Bee solsmitti.— Sal aim- 


order IHpteroearpcse, of northern India, it af- 
fords the most extensively user] timber of that region, 
ranking In quality next to teak. ^ he wood Is of a dark- 
brown color, hard, rather ooarse-gnihied, and very dura- 
ble. It is employed for building houses, bridges, and 
iKMts, for making carts and gun carriages, for railroad- 
ties, ete. It yields, by. tapping, a kind of resin (see cal- 
damcnar), and Its leaves are the ImkI of the Tussu sllk- 


(sa-lttinO. w. [< Hind. Pors. 

saldm, < Ar. saldni, saluting, wishing hcaltli nr 
peace, a salutation, ueace (< mint, saluting), = 
Hob. shcldm, peace, < shdlam, bo sufe.] A cere- 
monious salutation of t he Grientals. in India the 

E ersonal salaam or salutation Is an oheiManee executed 
y bowing the head with the boily downwaid, in exirume 
cases nearly to the ground, and placing t ho palm of the 
right hand on the forehead. 

He (the King] . . . presenteth hiniHclfe to the i>eop]o to 
recciiie their iialumec or gotid tiiorum. 

Prtrehae^ lllgriiimgc, p. 540. 
A trace of pity in the silent calauw with which the 
giitu durwan salutes you. 

J. W. PeUmer, The Old and the New, i». 328. 
Balaam convulsion, a bl1aU*ral cluidc spasm uf muscles 
supplied by the spinal accessory nerve, confined almost 
wholly to children between the periods of dentition and 
puberty. The disease Is paroxysnnU, of vaiying dura- 
tion and num1>cr of attacks ; with each attack the head is 
bowed forward and then relaxed. Also called nodding 
epaem, cpacmuc nuUtnc, and edamjma nutona.— To send 
salaam, to send one's compliinunts. (Colloq.j 

salaam, Balam (sa-llim')* V. i. ami /. [< sa- 

laam, }/.] To x>erform the Balaam ; salute with 
a aalaatu : grtn^t. 

11iis was the place where the multitude assembled every 
morning to mlam the Padishah. 

J. T. WheeUr, Short Hist. India, p. 1Gb. 

salability, saleability (sa-in-hiri-ti), n. [< 

salable + -ity (see -hihty).'} Sulahlenoss. 

What can ho do but spread himself into breadth and 
length, Into superilclality and culeatnlUy t 

CaHyle, Mlsc., Iv. 130. {Daviec.) 

salable, saleable (sa'la-bl), a. [< saie^ + 
•itblc.'] Capable of being sold; puivhasable; 
hence, finding a ready market; in demand. 

Woeful is that judgment which enmos from him who 
hath venalem antmain, a caleaUe hohI. 

Jleo. T. AdarnSf Works, 11. 540. 
Any caleabU commodity . . . removed out of the course 
of trade. Locke. 

salableness, saleableness (Ha'la-bl-neH), n. 
The character of being salablo; Hnlability. 
salably, saleably (sa'Ta-bli), adr. in a salable 
manner ; no as to be Kalable. 
salacious (sa-la'shus). a. [ < L- f*^dax {-ar-), dis- 
posed to leap, lustful, < satire, leap; see saiV^, 
salicnfi Lustful; lecherous. 

One more calaciovn, rich, and old 
Outbids, and buys her plcaMure with her gold. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, x. 

salacionsly (sa-la'shusdi), adr. In a salacious 
manner; lustfully; with engiT animal appetite, 
salacionsness ( sfi-la^Hh us-ues ), n . The qual ity 
of being salacious; strong 

propensity to venery. 

salacity (s^las'j-ti), ?/. | = F. salaciU ss It. sa- 
lacitd, < h! aalalkla{t-)s, lust,< salax(-ae-). dis- 
posed to leap, lustful : sec salacious. 2 Balacious- 
noss. 

Salad^ (sarad), w. “-l®® sallad, sal- 

Ici; < ME. salade (= Ih saladv =s MHG. salat, 
G. ss Dan. salat = Sw. salat, salad), < OF. 
(and F.) salade, < Olt. snlaia ss Pg. salada, a 
salad (of. Sp. cnsalada = It. insalata, a salad); 
lit. ‘salted,’ < ML. salata, fern, of salatns (> Sn. 
Pg. salado s= It. salato), salted, pickled (cf. It. 
smato, salt meat), pp. of salarc, salt, < L. sal, 
salt: seejsra/fl.] 1. Kaw herbs, such as lettuce, 
endive, radishes, green mustard, land- and wa- 
ter-cresses, celery, or young onions, cut up and 
variously dressed, as with eggs, salt, mustard, 
oil, vinegar, etc. 

Beware of caladic, grene metis, & of fnHcs rawe, 

For they make many a roan haue a fehlo mawe. 

lioJbecc Book (£. E. T. S.), p. 124. 

They haue also a Sallet at hoarbes and a Bawoer of Vin- 
eger set on the Table. Punthac, Pilgrimago, p. 206. 

I often gathered wholesome herbs, which 1 lioiled, or eat 
as caladt with my bread. Svifl, Gullivui‘'8 Travels, iv. 2. 

2. Herbs for use as salad: colloquially restrict- 
ed in the United States to lettuce. 


salamander 

After that they yede aboute gaderinge 
Fleasaunt caladct, which they made hem eate. 

Flower and Le^, L 412. 

3. A dish composed of some kind of meat, 
chopped and mixed with uncooked herbs, and 
seasoned with various condiments: as, chicken 
salad ; lobster salad.-- Balmd cUsrs, days of youthful 
inexperience. 

My calad days, 

When I was green in judgement. 

Wiak,, A. and C., L 5. 78. 

salads, n. Bee sallet^. 
salad-bnmet (sal'ad-b^r^'net ), n. The common 
European bunict, Potcritm Sanguisorba, . It is 
used as a salad, and serves also as a slieep-fod- 
dcr. See burnct^, 2. 

salade^, n. An obsolete form of salad'i. 
salade'^t, ti. See salht^. 
salad-fork (sarad -ffirk), n. A fork used in 
mixing salads. 'See salwi-spnon. 
saladingt (sal'tid-ing), u. [Formerly also aal- 
lading; < sala'd^ + Herbs for salads; 

also, tlie making of salads. 

The Dutch have Instructed the Natives I Tonqiilneae] in 
the art of Gardening : by which means they have abun- 
dance of Herbage torSaUading; which among other thlnga 
is a great refreshment to the Dutch Hea-men when they 
univo here. Vamjpicr, Voyages, II. 1. 12. 

Their satlading was never far to seek, 

The poignant water-grass, or savouiy leek. 

Ir. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 493* 

salad-oil (sarml-oil ),n. Olive-oil, used in dress- 
ing salads niul for otiior culinary puimoses. 
salad-plate (sariid-pliit ), n. A small plate in- 
tended for salad ';' especially, such aplato of an 
unusual sliapo, intended for use witn the large 
dinner-platre for meat or game, and designed 
not to take up much room on the table, 
salad-rocket (sarad-rok^ot), n. The gardou- 
rockot, Fruea saliva. 

salad-spoon (sarad-spHn), II. A largo spoon 
with along haiidlis made of some material as 
wood, not affected by vinegar, oil, etc., used for 
stirring and mixing salads, it is common to fix a 
spoon and fork together by means of a rivet, somewhat like 
a pair of scissors. 

salagane (sara-gan), n. Same as salangane. 
salagrama (sil-lH-gra'mji), u. [Anglo-Ind. sal- 
gram ; Hind. aCmgrdma, sdligrdm. < Skt. gdla- 
grdma, name of a village where the stones are 
found.] A sort of stone saerod to Vishnu, and 
employed by the Brahmans in propitiatory rites. 


factions receive the genorul name eatagrama. 

neleinuites and Orthocoratltes niln^rallied by the same 
materia] as the ammonites (iron clay and pyrites). Their 
abundance in the beds of mountain torrenta espemly the 
Gundak, had been long known, ns they form an tiidispensa- 
Me article In the sacra of the Hindu Thakoordwaree, un- 
der the name of Salagrama. 

Dr. Gerard, Asiat. Roe. of Calcutta, OcL, 1880. 

salal-berry (sal'al-ber‘'i), n. A borry-like fruit 
about the size of a common grape, of a dark col- • 
or and sweet flavor, it is the f nilt of OauUkerUt Shed- 
Itm, the salol, a small shrubby plant about feet high, 
growing III (Migon and California, 
salam, n. and V. See salaam. 
salamander (sara-man-d^r), n. [< ME. aala- 
tnnndrr, < OF. saldmandre, salemnndre, salmen- 
dre, F. salamandrc = 1^. Sp.Pg. ft.salamandra 
s= 1). G. Dan. Sw. salamander, < 1 j. salamnndra, 

< Gr. oaAnfidvdfm. a kind of lizard supposed to 
be an oxtinguislier of fire; of Eastern origin: 
cf, Pers. samandar, a Nalamunder.] 1. A kina 
of lizard or other reptile formerly supposod to • 
live in or be able to endure fire. 

The more hit igold] Is tne uere [fire], the more hit is 
cleiio and dyer and trutublu, aso the salamandrc that 
leuuth iiie the uere. AyenldU; qf Inwyt (£. E. T. B.), p. 107. 

The canieleon liveth by the oyre, and the salamander 
by the fire. Nache, Lenten Mtuffo (Uorl. Mlsc., VI, 179). 

Griitlniin false Y 

The snow slinll turn a salamander first, 

And dwell in lire. Shirley, The Wedding, I. 4. 

2. An imaginary or immaterial being of hu- 
man form living in fire; an elemental of the 
fire; that one of the four classes of nature- 
snirits which (corresponds to the element fire, 
tne others lieifig (tailed sylphs, undines, and 
gnomes. 

The sprites of fiery termagants In flame 
Mount up, and take a Salamander' c name. 

Pope, R. of the L., 1. 00. 

3. In zoiil., a urodele batraebian, or tailed am- 
phibian ; a newd or an eft; a triton; especial- 
ly, a terrestrial batrachian of this kind, not 
having the tail compressed like a fin, as distiii- • 
guished from one of the aquatic kinds espe- 
cially called newts or tritmis; specifioallyp a 
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member of the restricted family SalatMindridm, 
(See Salamandra.) it it a name looae and compre- 
henilTe uae. The taro klndii uf Balamanders atiove noted 
are aomeUmit diatlnguiahed an land- and wUer^amat^ 
Hert. All are harmlewi, timid creatiirea, with four loga 
and a tall, rasembling luarda, but naked Inatead of scaly. 



and otherwise qnlto different from any laoertlllans. The 
species are very numerous, representing many genera and 
several families of Urodtia, and are found In most parts 
of the northern hemisphere, In brooks and ]K)iids, and 
moist places on land. They are mostly small, a few Inches 
long, but some, as the munopome, menobranch, hellbend- 
er, mudpupjpy, etc., of America, attain a length of a foot 
or more, and the giant salaraaiiuer of Japan, iiegaiobatm- 
ehUK gif^nUnui, Is some H feet long. Heo also cuts under 
axolotl, HeUbendBr, Menottranehw, neiot, and Salamandra. 
4. Ill her.f the represontution uf a four-lei^lfed 
creature with a lotiic tail, Hurroundod by dames 
of dre. It is a modern bearing, and the dames 
are usually drawn in a realistic way. — 5. The 
lM)oket-eopher of the 8011 th Atlantic and Mexi- 
can Gulf States, Geomyn tusa or O, pineiin, a 
rodent mammal. [Local, U. 8 .] — 0. Same as 
hear^t 7. [Uarcly used.] — 7. Anything used in 
connection with the fire, or useful only when 
very hot, as a culinary vessel, a poker, an iron 
used red-hot to ignite gunpowder, and the like. 
[Oolloq. or prov.J — 8 . A ure-]iroof safe. [Col- 
loq.] 

Salamandra (sal-a-man'dr|l), n, [NL. (Lau- 
rent!), < L. salamandra ss Of. oahifiMpa^ a sala- 
mander: see mlamawleT,'\ An old ^enus of 
urodele batrachians, formerly used with great 



Spotted Salainnnfler {Saiamatnira matuUsa). 


latitude, now made type uf a special family, 
SatamandridsSf and restricted to such species 
as S, maculosa^ the common spotted salaman- 
der of central and southeni Europe. 
SalamandridlB (sal-a-man'dri-ddLn.p/. [NL., 

< Salamandra -f -iiiie.li A family of urodele 
batrachians, typided by the genus Salaman- 
dra; the salamanders proper. They have utla- 
tine teeth in two longitudinal ■eries diverging liehlnu, in- 
■erted on the inner margin of two palatine prooeMea which 
are much prolonged poateriorly, the paraaphenoid tooth- 
leaa, the vertcbm oplHthooaolian, and no puatfronto-aquo- 
moaal arch or ligament. None arc American. 

Salamandridea (sal^a-man-drid'e-k), n. pi 
[NL., < Salamandra + -irten.] A division of 
saurobatraohian or urodele Amphihiaf having 
no branchial or branchial clefts in the adult, 
the vertebnn usually opisthocoelous, the carpus 
and tarsus more or loss ossided, and evelids 
present: a i^oup contrasted with Proteidca, 
salamandruorm (sal-a-manMri-fdrm), a. [< 
L. salamandra, a salamander, -f forma, form.] 
Having the form of a salamander; having the 
characters of such urodele batrachians as sala- 
manders. 

The lAbyrlnihodonta were colossal animals of a Sala» 
mandriform type. Paoeoe, Zobl. Class., p. 1»4. 

Salamandrina (saKa-man-iiid'nk), n, [NL. 
(Fitzinger, 1826), < mlnmandra 4- -twai.] A 
genus of salamanders, containing such species 
as & persmeiUata of southern £uro}>e, 
8 alainandrixi 8 B(saK^man-dxi'n 6 ), ft.!?/. [NL., 

< Salamandra + -4nx,2 A suborder or auper- 
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family of urodele batrachians, rmpresented by 
such families as SalamandridSB,,PleikodonUdm, 
and Amblystomidm, 

■alamandnne (sal-^man'drin), a. and n. [< 
L. salamandra, a salamander, + -inei.] 1, a. 

1 . Resembling the imaginary salamander in 
being able to resist dre, or capable of living in 
dre. 

We laid It [a coquette's heart] Into a pan of burning 
coals, when we observed in it a certain mUamemAHno 
quality, that made tt capable of living in the midst of fire 
and flame, without being consumed, or so much as singed. 

Addison, Spectator, No. SSL 

2. In zodl, of or pertaining to the Salamandri- 
dm or Salamandrinm ; resembling or related to 
Salamandra ; salamandriform or salamandroid. 

n. n. In zobL, a salamander. 

salamandroid (sal-i^man'droid). a. and n. [< 
Gr. aahifidvdpa, a salamander, -f eldoc. form.] 
I. a. In zodlf resembling a salamander, in a 
broad sense ; salamandriiorm. 

n. n. A member of the Salamandrinm, or 
some similar urodele. 

Salamandroidas ( saHa-man-droi'dSz), n. [NL. 
(Jkger, 1828), < J^lamandra + -otdes.] A ge- 
nus of fossil labynnthodont amphibians, based 
on a species originally called Lahyrinthodon 
salamandr aides, 

salamba (sa-lam'bft), n, [£. Ind.l A kind of 
dshing-apparatus used on the banki near Ma- 
nila, and common in the East, dtted upon a 
raft composed of several tiers of bamboos, it 
conslsU of a rectangular not, two comers of which are at- 
tached to the upper extremities of two long bamboos tied 
crosswiseu their lower extremities being fastened to a bar 
on the raft, which acts as a hinge ; a movable pole, ar^ 
ranged with a counterpoise as a sort of crane, supports the 
bamboos at the point of Junction, and thus enables tlie 
fishermen to raise or depress the net at pleasure. The 
lower extremities of the net are guided by a cord, which 
is drawn toward the raft at the same time that the long 
bamboos ai'e elevated by the crane and counterpoise ; only 
a small part of the net ilius remains in the water, and Is 
easily cleared uf its contents by means of a landing-net. 

Salainis (saF^mis), n, [NL., < L. Salamis, < 
Gr. YtoXafiie, the island of Balamis.] 1. A go- 
uuB of lepiaopterouH insects. Boisduval 1863. 
— 2. A genus of acalophs. Lesson, 1837. — 3. 
A genus of coleopterous insects. 

salamstone (sa-lam^ston), n. [Tr. G. salarn- 
stein, a name given b^ Werner; as salaam, so- 
lam, + stone,'] A variety of sapphire from CJey- 
lon, generally of pale-reddish and bluisb colors. 

Bala^ane (qaFang-gan), n, [< F. salangane, < 
salatnga, a native name, >NL. SaJangana (Streu- 
bel, 1848).] A swift of the genus CoKocalia, 
one of the birds which construct edible nests, 
as C, esculmta. Also salagane, 8 eo cut under 
Collocalia, 

Salangida (sfirlan ' ji-de) ^ n, pi, [NL., < Salanx 
(-ang-) 4* *t^.] A family of malaooptorygian 
fishes, exemplified by the genus Salanx, Tlie 
body is eloTintMl and compressed, naked or with decidu- 
ous scales ; the head Is elongate, much draressed, and pro- 
duced into a flat snout ; the moutli Is deeply cleft, with 
cuiiloal teeth on the Jaws and palate ; tbeociraal fin is far 
behind the ventnds, out in advance of the anal ; a small 
adipose fin is developed ; the alimentary canal is straight 
aiKi without pyloric apMtidages. (Inly one species, Sa- 
lanx oinentio, la known : it occurs along>the coast of China, 
and is regarded ns a delicacy. To the foreign residents it 
is known as whUebaiL 

Salangina (sal-an-ji'nA), n, pi The Salangidm 
as a group of Salmoniam, Gunther, • 

Salanz (sfi'langks), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817).] 
A genus of salmonoid fishes, typical of the fam- 
ily Salangidm (which see). 

salaried (saFa-^d), a, [< salary^ + -<?df2.] In 
receipt of a fixed salary or stipulated pay, as 
distinguished from honorary, or without nay, 
or remunerated by fees only: having a nx^ 
or stipulated salary: as. a salaried inspector; 
a salaried office ; a salaried post. 

He knew he was no poet, yet he would string wretched 
rhymes, even when not mlaritdtoit them. 

i. D Iteadi, Quar. of Authors, p. 107. 

I have hod two professors of Arabic and Mohammedan 
religion and law aa my rtigular salaried tutors. 

B, W, Modem Egyptians, Fref., p. vilL 

salary^ (saFa-ri), «, ; pi. salaries (-riz). [For- 
merly also gallery; < ME. salary, aalarye, ( OF. 
salaric, salaire, salayre, soltaire, F. salaire a Pr. 
salari, selari as 8 p. Pg. It. salario, < L. solari- 
um, a stipend, salary, pension, orig. (sc. argen- 
tum, money) * salt-money,’ money given to sol- 
diers for salt, neut. of salarius, belonging to 
salt, < sal, salt: see sail- and salti-. Of. seller^, 
cellar in salt-cellar,] The recompense or con- 
sideration stipulated to be paid to a person 
periodically for services, usually a fixed sum to 
be paid by the year, half-year, or quarter. See 
wages. 


And my Mvuaniiti aonia 

Beutho Is to here tht rekonynga whan we 
aeomptea; 

So with wlkked wfUe and wndhthe nw weetamm I paye. 

Mm i^wiiiMs (B>, vTisa^ 
O, this ia hire and sdtary, not leveoge. 

AkoA., Hamlet, IU.S. 79. 

Hever a more popular pastor than Mr. Wall the unde, 
yet never a more painful duty than that of ooUeettag, to 
that region, the paator's sakHry, 

W, M, Baker, New Ttanothy, p. to 
Bee grablm^ Salary, Warns, 

Pay, Hire, Allowanee. An oMOMiafiee la gratultoua or oto 
crdlonary, and may be of m sort: as, an attowanes of 
a pltoher of wine daily to Gnauoer ; the real are given 
from time to time In return for re||ular.workof aomekind, 
and are presumably In the form of monqy. Oftheaelal^' 
poyistheroostgeneiio; It la especially used of the aoldler. 
Wages and Mrs are for the more menial, manual, or me- 
chanical forma of work, and oomnuHily Imply employment 
for abort periods^ aa a dur or a week; aaiavy and sdpsnd 
are tor the more mental format and Imply greater peraia- 
nenoe of employment and payment at longer Intervals : 
the tt>age$ of a aervant or a laborar; the salm of a post- 
master or a teacher. Hire Is Biblical and old-flaabioned. 
Stipend la used chiefly aa a technical term of the English 
ana Scotch ohurchea. Bee uniges. 

Balaxyl (sal'^ri), v, t,; pret. and pp. salaried, 
ppr. salarying, [< salary^ n.] To pay a salary 
to, or connect a salary with : chiefly used in the 
past participle. Bee salaried, 

Balax;^^ (sara-ri). a, [< L. salarius, of or be- 
lonpng to salt, \ saL salt: see sal^ and salt^,. 
and cf. salary^, n,] Saline. 

From snob salary Irradiations may those wondrous va- 
riations arise whion are observable In animals. 

Sir T, Broume, Vulg. Err., p. 888. 


Saida (saFdl), n, [NL. (Fabriclus, 1803) ; from 
a proper name.] A genus of heteropierous 
iuseots, or true bugs, t^ical of the family Sal- 
didm. They are of small slse and varied .coloration, 
and are found mainly upon the sea-beach, where they 
feed upon the remains of drowned files and other In- 
sects. The i^oles are numeroua and mostly American. 
About 80 are known in North America. Bometlmea called. 
Aeanthia, 

sal-dainuiiar (saFdam^dr), fi. [< sat^ + dam- 
mar,] A whitish aromatic resin obtained in 
India from the sal-troe by tapping. It occa- 
sionally appears in European markets. 

Saldidto (salMi-de), n,pl [NL.,< Saida + -idm,] 
A family of true bugs,^loTiging to Westwood’s 
section Aurooorisa of the Heteroptera, and com- 
prising forms of small size whicn inhabit damp 
soils and are often found in countless num- 
bers on the salt and brackish marshes of the 
sea-coast. They are oval In shape, with a free head 
and prominent eyes, and are of a blac^ brown, or drab 
color marked with yellow or white. Iney are mainly 
American. 

sale^ (Hal), n. [< ME. sale, < AS. sola, a sale 
(ss OHG. sola, MHG. sale, sal, a delivery, ss 
Icel. sala, f,, sal, n., a sale, bargain, ss 8w. 
salu ss Dan. safg, a sale), < setlan (y sal), give, 
f^ive over, soil; see seUK] 1. The act of sell- 
ing ; also, a specific act or a continuous process 
of selling; the exchange or disposal of a com- 
modity, right, property, or whatever may be 
the subject of bargain, for a price agreed on 
and generally payable in money, as distin- 
guished from barter; the transfer of all right 
and property in a thing for a price to be paid 
in money. 

They shsll have like jportlons to eat, beside that which 
cometh of the sals of hU patrimony. Beut xvUL & 
The most oonsiderable ofAoes In ebnroh and state were 
put up to sale. Preseott, Ferd. and Isa., IL 85. 


2 . In law, a contract for the transfer of prop- 
erty ^m one person to another, for a valuable 
consideration. Three thlngi are requisite to its valid- 
ity, namely the thing sold, which Is the object of the con- 
tract, th^rloe, and the oonaentof the contraotlngpartlea. 
(Eent) TnewfnfisnlslKfften used more speolflcaliy as In- 
dicating the consideration tube pecuniary, asdlstlnmiahed 
from harter or sxehangs. It la also often used as uadioat- 
ing a present transfer, as distinguished from a oontraet to 
transfer at a future tima which is aometbnes tonned an 
exeeutsry sals. In respect to real property, wle usually 
means the exeontory contract or baigain, os dtatingnlahed 
from the deed of oouveyanoe In fttUumeut of the bargain. 

3, Opportunity to sell; demand; market. 

The eountiymen wlU be more induatrions In tillage^ and 
rearing of all huibandry oommoditlea, knowing that they 
shall have a ready sale for them at those towna Sipsnssr. 


4. Disposal by auction or public outcry. 


Those that won the plate, and thoae thus sold, ought to 
be marked, ao that they may never return to the race or 
tothesals, SKrW.TsH^. 


Fnrohaae iMirrupted pardon of a man. 

Who in that sale aells pardon from himself. 

fiAaA.,E:. John, UL 1.187. 


Aoooimtislei. soeocoount— AlCAtogyialB. ^ - 
otofy.—BamlB gad sale. Beetosyato— Bill of gait. 

eenddOm.— PigtyaiB agio. See ( HMf is i ."-BaaotttOfy 
gala, a aale In which the thing disposed of Is to M de- 



Infeiirtiit of fhe owner to be fevored with dMiy in order 

I lew btm enter endi n benaf oT mI^ 

VldiiUoet, n brothel, or lo fortL 

SMt,, fiMnle^ IL 1. 6 a 

Mttdalfili. fty /iwttotof.- Mdimiwm d i un 8 m 

eieiiieiwiidii m .— Oftlite. Same eioiiflaliu—Q&inla far 
ialt,tobeao]d; olfer^to irarohasera.— Power Of Mlt. 
9eejwi»Mi.-->jtatfibifaiidi^ BMmnKiw.r titu- 
lar faliS. 8m nwwier.«-Bomm«go lali. 8m rum. 
nuwi.— Saiobyouidlo. BeinoMiM«t<wiftrjji^<irM 
dk (whloh MO, under •wflonX-.-Salo of IndnlgiiMoa 
Sm liidid!iriiM.* 8 tlO 0 f ^^^AOtlon Aot.en 
Ueh atetm of 1867(80 andSl Vi^, & ^ making anotion 
lalM of land whloh are Inralid In law <ny reason of the 
employment of a puffer^ Inralld also in equity; dlsoon- 
tinning theprMtlM of opening biddings by order in ohan- 
oery, eiMpt for fraud; and preaorihing mlM to goTom 
aelM of land by aaotton.~.|alo to tnm, e salo of mer- 
ohandiM whloh Is in transit the sale being dependent on 
its arriraL— Tamui of Milo, (e) The oondiUons to be 
imposed upon and aasentod to a purohaaer, aa distin- 
tlimniahefr pr<M. ( 6 ) The^oe.-~To ooTor ihort 
iafti. Bm eowri.— T o sot to OSlot, to offer for sale ; 
make merohandlM of. 

Hie tongue is ssf to sole, he is a mere voice. 

Purton, Anat of MeL, To the Reader, p. 71. 

Hie modesty, sst there to soto in the frontlspioe, Is not 
mnoh iuid|flfawn to talnsh. 

MHUm, Apology for Smeotymnnus. 

Wash oalos, in the stock-market feigned sales, made for 
the sake of advantage gained by tlie report of a doUttous 
price. 

sale^, n, [< ME. sale, a hall, < AS. ssely self a 
house, hall, a MD. sael D. goaU a parlor, room, 
» MLG. salf sdl as OHG. MH(). sal, G. saal, a 
dwelling, house, hall, room, chamber, sa Icel. 
salr as Sw. Dan. oaf, a ball (cf. OF. sato, F. salle 
as Pr. Bp. Pg. It. salaf a hi^, < Tout.); ef. AS. 
salor, also sele as OS. sell, a haU (OS. selihus sa 
OHG. seli^uSf hall-house) ; OHG. selidaf MHG. 
selde s Goth. saUthwat a mansion, , guest-cham- 
ber, lodging; Goth, sajjan, dwell; prob. akin to 
OBulg. selOf ground, Bulg. selo, a village, as Serv. 
selo sa Pol. sioh, sielo as Russ, dcfo, a village, 
OBulg. selitvaf a dwelli:^; L. sdluMf soil. 

r >und: see sole*^, soUh Hence (through F.) 
saloon, salon,'] A hall. 

He helpe ns in elle at henene gate. 

With Mintis to sitte there in soto / 

Hymns to Vit^n, etc. (E. S. T. S.X p. 67. 

aale^ (sftl)* [Ult. < AS. seal, seath, willow: 
see sallow^, salfpl.] Willow; osier; also, a 
basket-like net. 

To make . . . baskets of bulrushes was my wont; 

Who to entrappe the fish in winding sols 

Was better seenef • d^penssr, Shep. GaL, PMember. 

IMtleRbility, saleable, etc. See salability, etc. 
8alebrOBi& (sal-^-bros'ji-ti), n, [< L. ^satebro- 
8ita(t-)s, < salebriisus, rough, rugged: see sale^ 
broua,] The state or character of being sale- 
brouB, or rough or rugged. [Bare.] 

There ii a blase of honour guildlng the biyera end in- 
tioing the mind ; yet is not this without its thorns and soto- 
bfoUOy. FMam, On Bodes, ii. S. 

galebrone (saPf-brus), a, [< F. saUbrem, < L. 
salebrosus, rugged, uneven, < salebra, i. e. via, 
a rugged, uneven road, < salire, leap, jump: 
see salfS, salient,] Bough ; rugged ; uneven. 
[Bare.] 

We now again proceed 
Thorough a vale that v saMbroUf indeed. 

Cotton, Wonders of the Peake^ p. 54. 

•alaetall (sa-lS't^), n. [E. Ind. (T).] A bag 
of gunny-oloth^ containing a soldiei^s bedding, 
tents, etc., while on the march. 

Salraia (aa-ld'ni-l), n, [NL. (J. E. Gray).] 
The typical genus of SaletMUe, 8, rarisnina is 
an extant species. 8^petdl{fera is found fossil 



:8dlenia 
k-urohins, 

gifted by the genus ddfoaut, belonging to the 
JEndoeyelica, or re^ar eehinolds, but having 
the anus displaoea by one or more supernu- 
merary apioal plates. 

salon, Salop (saPep, -op)t n. [Also saleb; 
m F. Sp. as Fg. stUepe, salepo ae D. 
G. Bw. Dan. sal^, < Turk, saleb, saileb, < Ar. 
sdMeb, salep.] A drag consisting of the de- 
corticated and dried tubers of numerous orchi- 
daceous plants, chiefly of the genus Orchis, 
Xtis composed of small hero, homy bodws, oval or ovoid 
In form or Bometbues palmate. In olffarant degrees turns- 
lucent, and nearly soenUess and tasteless. OrcMi Mario 
and 0. mosBffla are perhaps the leading species yielding 
the rounded klndaand 0. laiifoUa the chief souroeof the 
‘ Bueoiei of jagopMa are assigned as souroea of 


6311 

and SO per coni, of starch; It ts laiwdyinsolnUe in water, 
but swdla up wheu steeped. In the Beat it is highly es- 
teemed as a nervine restorative and fattener; but It ap- 
pears to have no other properties than thoM of a nutrient 
and demulcent In Europe it Is ohieOy used In making a 
variously seasoned demulcent drink. It is a suitable food 
for oonvaleaoent% etc., like tapioca and sago. It Is pre- 
pared for UM by pulverising and boiling. In America It 
Is but little known.— OtahMte or Tahiti, aalcp, a starch 
derived from the tuberous roots of Tacea ptnniSidda In 
the Society, Fiji, and other Pacific islands ; Tahiti or South 
8 m arrowroot; taeca-staroh. 

Bale-pond (s&l'pond), n. Bee potid^. 

Baleratna (sal-e-r&'tus), n, [Also salmratas (for 
^saUiwatusy, orig. (NL.) sal aeratus, aerated 
salt: see a^ate and saffi.] Originally potas- 
sium bicarbonate, but at present sodium l>icar- 
bonate is commonly sold under the same name. 
It Is used in oookeiy for neutralising acidity and for rais- 
ing dough by the evolution of carliuiiii; acid which takes 
place when It is brought In contact with an add. It fa 
alao largely used in •o^»dled baking-powders. 

salart, saleret. See seUer\ 
sale-room (sarrOm), it. A room in which goods 
are sold; specifloally, an auction -room. Often 
also saleeroom, 

Salealan (s^ld'shifm), n. [< 8t. Francis of 
Sales i see visitant,] A member of a Roman 
Oatholie order of nuns: same as vifdiant, 
saleslady (s&lr/l&'di), n, ; pi. salesladies (-diz). 
A saleswoman ; a woman who waits upon cus- 
tomers in a shop or store. [Vulgar, IT. 8.] 

He shows the crowded state of the poor in cities, how 
sewing-women, and even work from foni^ 

teen to sixteen hours a day for pittances scarcely sufllcimit 
to support life. narper's Mag., LXXVIll. 

Balesman (s&lz'man), a.; pi. salesmen (-men). 
One whose occupation is the si'llitig of goods 
or merchandise. SpMifloally- (a) Ouo who sells some 
commodity at wholeside. (6) A coiunierdal traveler. 
[U. 8.J to) A man who waits on customers hi a shop or 
store.— Dead a wholesale dealer In Imtcner- 

meat ; one who disposes of consignments of dead meat by 
auction or other mode of sale. [Kng.J 
salesroom (salz'rOm), ti. Same as saleroom, 
saleswoman (salz'wdm^an), It. ; pi. saleswomen 
(-wim'*oii). A woman wlio wails upon custom- 
ers in a shop or store, and exhibits wares to 
them for sale. 

Baletf, n. An obsolete form of sallcV^, 
sale-tongnedt (saPtungd), a. Mercenary. 

Bo tale^ionau'd lawyers, wrcutliig eloquence, 

Bzoose rion wrong, aim cast iMiure Innuconoo. 

SylveMer, tr. of Du Dartas. {Narau) 

sale-warest (s&PwSrz), n, pi. Merchandise. 

All our soto-wam which wo had left wo cast away. 

IL Knox (Arbor's Kng. Oarner, I. 416X 

salewet, V. and n. Bee saltie, 
8alework(8al'w6rk),n. Hsale^ + wark,] Work 
or things made for sale ; hence, work carelessly 
done. 

I BM no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature's §aU-work. 

Shak., As you Like it, til. 6. 4S. 

Salian^ (S&'li-f^i), a, and n. [< LL. Salii, a tribe 
of Franks, + -an.] I. a. Of or belonging to a 
tribe of Franks settled along the lower Rhine 
near the North Sea. Bee hyanetmian and 
Franlc^, 

II, n. A member of tliis tribe of Franks. 
Salian^ (s&'li-im), a, [< L. Salii, a college of 
priests of Mars, Ut. ‘ leapcrs,’ < salire, leap : see 
saiV^, salient,] Of or periainiug to the B^i or 
priests of Mars in ancient Rome.— Balian hymns, 
songs sung at an annual festival by the prieeU of Hari^ in 
praiM of that deity, of other gods, aim of diatlnguished 
men. The aonga were acoomr * * *'* ^ “ 

dashing 

salianv 

lient, 

BalUtmoet, saUancet, »• [Cf- saUoMoe.] Ab- 
sanlt or aally. 

Now mote I weet, 

Sir Ouyon, why with so fierce ualUmnes 
And fdl Intent ye did at oarat me meet. 

SponMf, if. Q., n. L 29. 

Salio (sal'ik), a. [Also Salique; < OF. (and F.) 
saliwe 33 Sp. sdlico ss Pg. It. salioo,< ML. Salicus, 
pertaining to the Balians {lex Salica, the Salic 
Iaw),< LL- Salii, a tribe of Franks ; see Salian^,] 
Bas^ on or contained in the code of the Bali- 
an Franks: speollieally applied to one of the 
laws in that code which excluded women from 
inheriting certain lands, probably because cer- 
tain military duties were connected with such 
inheritance, in the fourteenth century females were 


) for salicylic add in the treatment of 


If that ddty, of other gods, and of dlstingulsned 
ho songs were acoompanJed by warlike danoea the 
C at anoiUa (shields of a peculiar formX etc. 
i (sa'li-4ut), a. In her,, same as sa- 


aalap In India. The salep of the European market is pre- 
ttirad ohieiW In Asia Minor, and in small quantttiee in 
Oennany: that of the Indian market ia from Persia and 
TM, or looiL Salep oontains 48 per eent of muoflsge 


exduded from the throne of France by the application of 
tbla law to the succession lo the crown, and it is in this 
MnM that the phrase Saiic law is commonly used. 

A IVenqh a^quarian (Claude Seis^) had derived the 


name of the I 


I Law from the Latin word sal, oorame 


nne kw pleine de ad, e'est k dire pleine de simience, and 

this the Doctor thought a far more rational * ~ 

than what some one proposed, either seriously c 
that the law was oalled SaUqus beeanse the 


MlkarUo 

allqulB and SI aliqua were of snoh frequent ooeurrsMe 
in It HsutW, The Doctor, ooviU. (Dustoi.) 

The famoua olauM in thaSaUeLawhy whloh. It ia oon- 
monly add, women are precluded from suooeaslon to the 
throne, and which alone has become known in oonrM of 
time as the Hsito Amci^ is the fifth paragraph of chapter 69 
(with the mbrio " De Alodis"X in which the sucocMton to 
private property Is regulated. Eneya, BriL, XXI. 214. 

BaUcacea (sal-i-kfl's^-S), u. pi. . [NL. (Lindley, 
1836), < Salix (Salie-) 4- •acess.] Same as Salici- 
nem. 

salicaoeOHB (sal-i-ka'shius), a, [< L. salix {sa- 
Ue-), a willow, + -aoeous,] Of or pertaimug 
to the willow or the order Salidnew. 
qe.lifAy fn.fl (sal-i-k&'ri-ftu), a. [< Sahearia, a 
genus of biMs, now obsolete, + -an.] Pertain- 
ing to the former genus Salicaria, now Cala- 
moherpe, Acroeephalus, etc., as a reed-warbler; 
aorooephaliue. 

salicet (saPi-set), n. [< L. salix {salio-), a wil- 
low, 4- -et,] Same as salieional, 
salicetnm (sal-i-sSHum), n.; pi. salieetiams 
or saliccta (-tumz, -t#). [L., also saUetum, a 

thicket of willows, < salix (salie-), a willow: see 
sallow^ .] A willow-plantation ; a soientifle col- 
lection of growing willows, 
salicill (sal'i-sin), n. [< L. salix (salii>-), a 
willow, + -»ii3.] A neutral orystalline glu- 
coside (Ciglli^Oiy), of a bitter wte. it ooours 
ill the form of colorieM or white silky orystels. and ia 
obtained from the bark of various species of willow and 
poplar. It poBSossen tonic prapertiei^ and is sometimM 
used aa a subsiltutu f “ “ * - - 

rheumatism. 

Salidinem (Hal-i-sin'e-e), V. pi, [NL, (L. C. 
Bichai'd, 1828), < Salix (i^lie-) + -in-esB,] A 
well-defined order of apetalous plants, little 
related to any other, it is cliuracterixed by diceolona 
infloreacuiioo with both sorts of fiowers In catkins, a jHiri- 
anth or disk either cuii-sliapud or reduced to glaiia-llkn 
BoalcB, two or more stamens to each flower, and a one-oelled 
ovary becoming In fruit a two- to four-valvod oapaule 
with numerous minute seeds which bear a long denM 
tuft of white hairs at one end. There are 178 (or, aa 
some estimate them. 800) apecies^ natives of temperate 
and cold regions, widely scattered throughout the worid, 
rarer in the tropics, and very few in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 'J'hey are trees or shnilis, bearing nltemate entire 
or toothed leavea, free stipules, and catkins produced 
before or with the leaves, often clothei) with long silky 
hairs. The order is composed of but two genera, SaMm 
(the type) and Poptdui. Also Salieaeem. 

BAlicional (sa-Hsh^on-al), n, [< L. salix (salie-), 
a willow, + -ion (as in accorition, etc.) 4* -a I.] 
In organ-building, a stop closely reseroVding the 
dulciana, and deriving its name from its deli- 
cate reedy tone, which resembles that produced 
by a willow pi}>e. Also salicet, 

Salicomia (sal-i-kdr'ni-g.), n. [NL. (Tourue* 
fort, 1700), < F. salicorne, salimr, glasswort, 
saltwort, < L. sal, salt, 4- oornu, horn.] A 
genus of apetalous plants of the order Cheno- 
podiacea, typo of the tribe Salicornieas, having 
the fiowers immersed in hollows of the upper 
joints of the stein, from which the two light-yel- 
low anthers protrude. The smaU fleshy thrM- or 
four-toothed perianth becomea spongy and thlokeiied In 
fruit, itiolosing the ovoid utricle, which contains a alnglo 
erect seed destitute of albumen, having a condnplicato 
embryo with two tliickish aeed leaves. The 8 aperiM are 
native of saline solla throughout the world, and are re- 
mnikable for their smooth, fleshy, leafless, and Jointed 
■temiL erect or decumbent, and bearing many Short 
branohes, their numerous Joints dilated above into sheatha 
which form a socket partly Ineloaing the next higher Joint 
Their inconsplonous flowen form termhial fleshy and cy- 
lindrical spikes oloselv resembling the branches. See plow- 
wort and imrsh-sampnirs, also erab-grass, 2, and/uma. 
Balicomieis (saPi-kdr-nl'f-e), n. pi, [NL. (Du- 
mortier, 1827), < Salicomia 4- -cm.] A tribe of 
apetalous plants of the order Chcnopodiacese, 
It is eharaeteriaed by bisexual flowers imroeraed lu the 
axils of scales of a cone or In hollows of the stem, end by 
the fruit which is a utricle included in an nniuu>^<i8ftM 
and generally somewhat enlarged |>erianth. It inoludea 
1 1 genera and about 81 species, many of them natIVM of 
■alt-marahea. They are herba or fleahy ahnibs, with oon- 
tinnouB or Jointed branohes, often leaflesa. 
salicsyl (saPi-sil), n. [< L. salix (salie-), willow, 
4- -yl.] The hypothetical radical of salicylic 
acid, CeH4.0H.(50. 

In relieving pain and lesaening fever In aente rhenma- 
tlsm the salieyl treatment la undoubtedly the most effec- 
tive we know of. Lanest, No. 8481, p. 108a 

sallcarlate (san-sil-6t), n. [< salieyKic) 4- 
-atei,] A salt of salicylic acid, 
sallt^lated (sari-si-lfi-tedl, a. [< salicyl(ic) + 
-atoi 4- -6d®.] Mixed or impregnatod with, or 
combined with, salicylic acid: as, saUcylated 
cotton.;^teltoylated oamidifl or, an antiseptic propane 
tion made by heating campnor (M parts) with sall^lio 
acid (66 partaX which glvM an oily liquid, solid when cold. 
—Sfllllddated cotton, same as cotton. HeosoK- 

eyKe, 

salicylic (sal-i-«il'ik) 2 a. [< L. salix (salie-), wil- 
low, 4- -yl 4- -te,] Derived from the willow: 
applied to a number of benzene derivative 
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which may be derived from the gluooside sali- 
cin found in the bark and loavos of willowB.— 
BailoyllO addi an acid (Oolf 4 . 0 n.(; 0 |iU) obtained from 
oil of wint^reen, from eariclii, and from other loaroei. 
It cryBiaUliefl In tufte of slender prismi, which are odor- 
lees, with an astringent taste and a slightly Irritating ef- 
fect on the fauces. It is prepared commercially by the 
action of carbonic acid on socliiim phenol (sodium carbo- 
latel Halicyllc acid has cnmc into very general use as an 
anuseptlc, and, being <iovoid of active poisonous proper- 
ties Is employed for preserving fooda etc., from decay. 
It is also used in aitnto aiticular rheumatism and in 
myalgia-— Balloyllc aldehyde, the aldehyde of salicylic 
acid, OeU 4 .(>H.CJOIJ, whlcli occurs in the volatile oil of 
Spirma. It Is un oily li(jiiid with aromatic odor, soluble 
in water, and readily oxidised to salicyllo acid.— 8all- 
oyllo or eallcylated cotton, absorbent cotton imoreg- 
nated with salicylic acid and used as an antiseptic uress- 
lug.— galioyllc ether, an ether framed by the oomblna- 
tion of salicylic acid with an alcohol radical. Oil of 
wlntergreen is salicylic methyl ether. 
salicyliBm ), n. Toxic effects pro- 

duced by Hiilicylio acid. 

salience (Ha'li-CUH), 91 . [< mli€n{t) + Cf. 
the older i'orm mliance,'] 1, The fact or con- 
dition of being salient ; the state of projecting 
or being ]irojoetod ; projection ; protrusion. 

The thickness and mUience of the external frontal table 
remains apparent. Sir W. IlamiUon, 

2. A prtMoctiou ; any part or feature of an ob- 
ject or wliolo which protrudes or juts out be- 
yond its giuieral surface, as a molding consid- 
ered with reference to a wall which it decorates. 

Salienoes are indicated conventionally fin medieval 11- 
liimiiiationl by paling the colour, while depressions are ex- 
pressed by deepening It. 

C. U. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 200. 

Baliency (sa'U-en-si), n. Bame as mlience, 
salient (sa'li-eut), a, and n. [An altered fonn, 
to suit the £. spelling, of earlier mliant (in 
her.), ^millant^ < F. saiUnnt, < Ij. Halien(y)ft^ ppr. 
of wi/fV«, leap, spring forth (> It. naUre = Bp. 
salir =s Pg. sahir = Pr. salhir^ mllir = F. 
aaillirt > E. obs. aaiV^^), =s (Ir. aXAj:a0ai, leap (> E. 
halter^ y etc.). From the same L. verb are ult. 
E. »aiV<^y (mail sally^j nssaultf aault^y aaU 

tatioii^ saltier^ cxulL inaultf result, desultory f re- 
silient, salmon f etc.] 1. a. 1. lioaping; bound- 
ing; jumping; moving by leaps; specinca1ly,in 
herpet,, saltAtorial ; habitually leaping or jump- 
ing, as a frog or toad ; of or pertaining to the 
Salmitia. 

llic legs of both tides moving together, as in frogs and 
siUiaiU animals, Is properly called leaping. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Iv. 6. 

2. In her,, loaning or springing : said of a beast 
of prey which is represented 
bondwise on the escutcheon, the 
hind foot together at the sinis- 
ter base, and the fore paws raised 
and usually on a level, though 
sometimes separate, nearly as 
when rampant. Also sallani, 
assailant, effarS,^^, Bhooting 
up or out; springing up. 

fie hatl 111 himself a mdient living spring of generous 
and manly action. Burke, To a Noble Lord. 

Who best can send on high 
' ‘ mlngtothei . 

Pope, Dunoiai 

4. Projecting outward; convex: as, a salient 
angle. — 6. Btandingout; conspicuous; promi- 
nent; striking. 

There are people who seem to have no notion of sketch- 
ing a character, or observing and describing eaUent points, 
either in persons or tilings. 

Charlotte BrontS, Jane £yr^ xi. 

The antiphonary fiiniishod the anthems or verses for 
the beginning of the commitnlun, the ufferioiy, and other 
mlimt passages of the ofllcu. 

A. W, Ward, £ng. Dram. Lit, I. 20. 

Mr. John Westbrook, . . . known, from his swarthy 
looks and ealieid features, as ** Jew Westbrook." 

K Bowden, Shelley, L 142. 
Balisnt angle, (a) In forL Seo imetion, (b) In yeonu, 
an angle bending toward the interior of a closed tlgiire, 
as an ordinary angle of a tiolygun : opposed to reentrant 
an^e.— BaJlent batraohfani. Same as Salientia, 1. 

II. n. A salient angle or part; a projection. 

I flrtid my revolver through the angle of the case, so as 
to make a hole in the tin. Having llrst made this lodge- 
ment in the mlient, the rest of the work was easy. 

IK. //. BwaeU, Diary in India, 1. 162. 
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order of mammals, containing the kangaroos 
and potoroos-— that is, those marsupials which 
he Old not class with the Qmdrumtma in his 
second order Pollioata. 

Bftliently (sfi^li-gnt-li), adv. In a salient man- 
ner, in any sense of salient 

Balitoe (sa-liSrOf n. [F.: see sdl/i^r^.] A salt- 
cellar. 

BaliferOHB (sa-llf'p-rus), a, [< L. sal, salt, + 
ferre =s E. iearK*\ In geoh, noting a forma- 
tion containing a considerable amount of rock- 
salt, or yielding bHne in economically valu- 
able quantity. Saliferous beds are found in 
almost all the divisions of the geological series, 
from the lowest to the highest BaUferoni sys- 

tem, in geol., a name sumetimes given to the Trlasiic se- 
ries, uooauso some (ft the most important salt^cpositB of 
Europe occupy this geological poBition. 

Ballflable (sal'i-fi-^bl), a. [=S F. salifiable ss 
Bp. salificable ss It. salificalnle; as sal^fy + 
-able,2 Capable of being saliiied, or of com- 
bining with an acid to fonn a salt. 

Balifleation (saPi-fi-ka'shon), n, [sa F. salifi- 
cation; as salify + -ation (see^enWow).] The 


aattfaul 


< L. 



A Lion Salient. 


The mdienl spout, far streaming to the sky? 

nd, IL 162 . 


Fiomo of iliein, In the Impetus of the assault, went oven 
inside one of tlio eaUents of the work. 

N, A. Bee,, GXUIl. 46. 

Salientia (sa-li-en'shi-g), n. pf. [NL., < L. sa- 
U€n(t-)H, ppr. of salirc, leap, spring ; see 
1. In herjwt, an old name, originating with 
Laurenti, 1768, of salicTit or saltatorial amphibi- 
ans, as frogs and toads: synonymous with An- 
ura*^, and with Batrachia in a restricted sense. 
^2t, In IlligeFs classification (1811), the'third 


snl, salt, + -ficarc, < facere, make (see -/y).] 
To form into a salt, as by combination with an 
acid. 

saligot (saPi-got), n. [Also salligot; < OF. sali- 
gots, '^saligota, water caltrops, water nuts” 
(Cotgrave).] 1. The water-chestnut, Trapa na- 
tans, — 2. A ragout of tripe. Davies. 

He himself made the wedding with ftne sheops-heads, 
brave haslets with mustard, gallant eaUigotti with garlic 
(tribars aux ailsX IJnpihari, tr. of RabelaiiV 6* 

Sail! (sa'li-i), n. pi. [L. Salii: see 
The priests of Mars, in ancient Borne: accord- 
ing to tradition their college was established 
by Numa Pompilius. Bee Salian^. 

Balimeter (s^fim'o-ter), n. [< L. sal, salt, + 
Gr. filrpov, measure.] Same as salinomeier, 1. 

BalimetrF (8^lim^i-tri), n. [< L. sal, salt, + 
Gr. -fjteTpta, i* fdrpov, measure.] Bame as sail- 
nometry, 

Balina (sa^li'n^), n. [Bp. salina : see saline, n.] 
A saline'; salt-works; any place where salt is 
dopositea, gathered, or manufactured. 

In a largo sofifui. nortliward of the Klo Negro, the salt 
at the bottom, during the whole year, is between two and 
three feet in Uiiokness. 

Darwin, Qeol. Obsenratlons, iL 800. 

Salina group. Bame as Onondaga salt-group. 
Bee salt-group. 

Balination (sal-i-na'shon), n. [< saline 4* 
-a tion . ] The act of washing with or soaking in 
salt liquor. 

The Egyptians might have been accustomed to wash 
tlie body with the same pickle they used in mtlinaiion. 

OreetihUl, Art of Embalming, p. 60. 

Ballne (sa-lin' or sfi'Uii), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
salin =s Bp. Pg. It. salino, < L. ^salinus (found 
only in neut. salinum, salt-cellar, and pi. fern. 
salinae, salt-nits: see saline, n.), < sal, sut: see 
salO and saB.'] 1. Consisting of salt or con- 
stituting salt : as, saline particles ; saline sub- 
stances. — 2. Of, pertaining to, or ebaracteris- 
tic of salt; salty: as, a saline taste. 

Wltli bacon, maas saline, where never lean ‘ 

Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen. 

tVti66c, Works, IV. 164. 

A delicious saline scent of sea-woiMl. 

Uarper’s Mag., LXXVII. 680. 

Balina bath, a bath used as a substitute for sea-water, 
ooiitalnlng 86 ounces of salt to 60 gallons of water.— Ba- 
Une Infiltration, the deposit of various salts in a tissue, 
imn calcareous degeneration.— Balina mixtnra, lomon- 
Jnlce and potaaslmn bicarbonate.— Balina pozgatlva, a 
" — - - ‘ orso- 

I oar- 

. „ with 

salts, eapoclally spring waters which contain considerable 
quaiitiUes of salts of the alkalis and alkaline earths, used 
as medicines. 

Balina (sd-lin' or sa^fn), fi. [< F. saline as Sp. 
Pg. It. salina, < L. salitm, salt-works, salt-pits, 
pV. of salina, fcm. of adj. (cf. ME. salina, L. and 
ML. salinum, a salt-cellar) *8alinus, of salt: see 
saline, a.] A salt-spring, or a place where salt 
water is collected in the earth ; a salt-marsh 
or -pit. 

The most part of all the salt they haue In Venice com- 
meth from these Salines. HtMwgVs Voyages, II. log. 

The waters of the bay were already marbling over the 
salinss and half across the island. 

Uarper^sMag., LXXVI. 788. 

BalineneBB (s&-lin'nes), n. [< saline + •ness.'] 
Saline character or condition. Imp. Diet 




Bftllnifgronfi (sal-i-nilVros)* a. . 

*saUnus, of salt (see saUne), ^ferremK 
Producing salt. 

BaUniform (Bl-lin'i-fdrm), a. tlneg. < L. 
Unus, of ealt (sec saline), ’T/orma, form.] Hav« 
ing toe form of salt. 

BaUnity (sft-lin^jUti), n. Tm F. saliniU; as so- 
line 4- 4^. j Suine or salty character or qual- 
ity.; degree of saltiness; siuineness. 

It is shown by a glance at the charts that there are areas 
in the ocean of great aafinttg and areas of great dilution. 

Natwts, XXX. 814. 

aalinomoter (sal-i-nom'e-tCr), n. [< L. ^saU» 
nus, of salt (see saline), 4- Gr. fdrpov, measure.] 

1. A form of hydrometer for measur- 
ing the amount of salt present in any 
given solution. The numbers on the stem 
^ figure) show the percentages of strength 
for the depths to which the instrument sinks 
in a solution. Also sallmetsr, salmnsUr. 

2. A similar apparatus used for in- 
dicating the density of brine in the 
boilers of marine steam-engines, and 
thus showing when they should be 
cleansed by blowing ofi^ the deposit 
left by the salt water, which tends to 
injure the boilers as well as to dimin- 
ish their evaporating power. Also 
called salt-gage. 

Balinometer-pot (sal -i -nom'e - t(:r- 
pot), n. A YesBol in which water 
from a boiler may bo drawn to test 
it for brine by the salinometer. 
aalinometry (sal-i-nom'e-tri), ». [< 

L, ^salinus, of salt, + Gr. -fieTplayK 
ptrpov, measure.] The use or the 
salinometer. Also salimetry, salotn- 
etry. 

Balmoterrene (sa-irno-te-rfin0» a. 

[< L. •aalinua. of i^t (see saline), 

4* terrenus, of earth: see terrene.] 
Pertaining to or composed of salt and earth. 
BallnoUBt (fiC^lPfius), a. [< L. ^salinus, of salt: 
see saline.] ‘ Bame as saUne. 

When wood and many other bodies do potrifla . . . we 
do not usually ascribe their induration to cold, but rather 
unto sogiunit spirits, conoretlve juices, and causes circum- 
jacent, which do assimilate all bodies not Indlroosed for 
their impressions. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. fiir., U. 1. 

Saliquot (saPik or Ba-lek0> o. Bame as Salic, 
BaliA>1iria (sal-i8-bfi^ri-{l), n. [NL, (Sir James 
Smith, 1798), named after B. A. Salisbury, an 
English botanist (bom 1762).] A former ge- 
nus of coniferous trees, npw known by the ear- 
lier name Ginkgo (Kaempfer, 1712). The obatige 
of name was proposed on the ground that Ginkgo (also 
spelled Oingko) was a barbarism, a reason which is not ac- 
cepted by the modem rules of nomeuclature. See nusidsn- 
hair-tres, and cut under gingko. 

SaliBbnry boot. See boot'^. 
salite^t (sa'llt), V. t [< L. salitus, pp. of salire, 
salt, < sal, salt: see sal\ salt^,] To salt; im- 
pregnate or season with salt. Jmp. Diet 
salite^ (sa'iit), n. [< Sala (see def.) + -iU^.] 
A lamellar variety of pyroxene or aurite, of a 
grayish-groon color, from Sala, Sweaen, and 
elsewhere, pyroxene. Also spelled suAh'to. 
BElitral (sal'i-tral), n. [Bp., < aalitre s It. sal- 
nitro, saltpeter, "< L. sal, salt, + niirum, niter: 
see niter.] A place where saltpeter occurs or 
is collected. 

We passed also a muddy swamp of considerable extent, 
which in summer dries, and becomes incrusted with vari- 
ous salts, and hence is called a saMtral. 

Darwin, Voyage of Beaglq, I. 90. 

Baliva (s^li'vj^), n. [In ME. salve, < OF. (and 
F.) salive ss Pir. Bp. Pg. It. saliva; < L. saliva, 
^ittle, saliva, slime. Of. Gr. olaXov, spittle, 
Buss, slina, Gael, seilc, spittle ; perhaps aJdn to 
slime.] Spittle; the mixed secretion of the 
salivary glands and of the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, a colorless ropy liquid which nor- 
mally has an alkaline reaction, lu physiologloal 
use is to keep moist the tongue, mouth, and faueea, thus 
aiding the sense of teste, and to assist maitioatlon and 
degltuitlon. Speclfioally, saliva Is the secretion of the 
salivary glands, which in man and msny other animals 
contains a digestive ferment, ptyalin. See plyaMn, and 
outs under parotid and salivary. 

Balil^B-oJector (s^U'vgrf-jek^tqr), n. A saliva- 
pump. 

Balivml (s^U'val), a. [ss Sp. Pg. salival » It. 
salivaie; as saliva + -aL] Same as salieary. 
W. C. BusaeU, Jack’s Oourtship, xxxix. [Bare.] 
Ballvan (s^li'van), a. [< L. saliva, spittle, + 
-ea.] Same as'salieary. [Bare.] 

BaUvant (sal'i-vjmt), a. and n. [< L. saU- 
van(t-)s, ppr. of salivare, irait out^ saUvate, < 
saHva, spittle: see saliva.] L a. Promotiiig 




filltlirt 

ttelcmol taUvt; eDeitfiig<»rpf<>diidxig salt- 
vatloii. 

IL a* A substanae whioh bat the property 
of MliTatijig. 

fattn-imilip (•f-l!'T|*pii]np)i a. In drntfffry, 
a oeTlee for eanTing off the aoenmulating ea- 
liva from the month 
ofapatlent Ahook* 

•d tm If Imarted In the 
ttOBlIi, end If oonneoted 
at the other eed iHth a 
ralred chaiabMrthrDiigb 
wUeh If paffed a finaU 
ftream of water. The 
vaonam thna prodnoed 
dnwf oat from the 
month any eioeff of ea- 
Ufa. iSo called foNM. 



•allTary (aariovjk 
ri). a, [» F. mS- 
vaire m rg. aafiear 8idiva«y ciaiMh. 

- J*- 

BOUVdfiUBf pertain* toagu* on th« foor of tho mouth t r. 

to B^ya or 
■Umey sluny^ oiam- 

my, < BOliwif spittle : see «aU«a.] Of or pertain- 
ing to saliya ; seorei^ or conveying saUva : as, 
aawary glands ; salivary ducts or canals, in man 
the ealifaiy flandf are three paire— the parotid (eee cut 
onderjwtnMdXmbmaxIllaiyyandfubliuettal. Buobglande 
are of enormoue flee In Tarfotte anlmala ae the beaver and 
eewelleL In the latter they fOno a great glandular ouUar 



SaUvnrr Claiid of Woodpecker. 

Hoad of Woodpecker {,C»lapi 4 * mutm/wr), with the iatefniment 
removed, drawing the large aallvary gland (About two thlrtla 
natuml tiae.) 

like a goiter. They ate alao very large In aome blrde, ai 
awlfta and woodpeokera.— Buooal BSUvmry pasUla, the 
ptomlnent openmg in the onaek of the duot of thaparotid 
gland.— SaUviry oalonllUL a oonoretlon found in the 
duot of Wharton, and oonalatlng chiefly of carbonates of 
lime and magneaia, and pboapbMQ of lima Theae calculi 
arc alao aoraetlmaa found In tho ducta of the parotid and 



normal tmening on the aide of a aallvary duct— gf^* 


vary turns tn Tfluigsr, the intralobular duota of the 
aallvary ginn dA 

•aliTate (sal'i-y&t), V. f.j pret. and pp. 
vated, ppr. saUvating, [< L, saUvatus, pp. of 
saMvare (> It. saUvars ss Sp. Pg. Pr. saUvar as 
F. saUver)f spit- out, also salivate, < L. saliva, 
spittle: sec saUvaJ] To purge by the saliyary 
f^ds; produce an unusual seoretiou and 
oischaige of saliva in, nBUfJl;^ the action of 
meroui/; produce ptyalism in, 

lAliFhtfon (sal-i-vfi^snon), n. [as F. saUvaUon 
as Sp. saUvaokm as Pg. sidiva^ a It. saliva^ 
sionSf < LL. saUvatio(n-), < L. saUvare^ pp. sail- 
vatus, spit : see sedivats,] An abnormally abun- 
dant flow of saliva; the act or process of sali- 
vating, or producing an excessive secretion of 
saliva, generally by means of mercury; ptya- 
lism. 

MllTin (saPi-vin), n. [< L. salivaf saliva, + 
Same asj>l|yahn. 

HtUTmUt (sf-ll'vus), a. [« Sp. Pg. salivoso, < 
L. faMvoggy. full of spittle, < saliva, spittle: see 
saUva.l^ Of or pertaining to saliva ; partaking 
of the nature of saliva. 

There alio happaneth an elongation of the uvuUl through 
the abundance of Mlfectii humour flowliig iroon it 

Wimmsn, Snigary, tv. 7. 

Saliz (ifl'liks). fi. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), < 
L. saUas, a willow: see saUowl.] A genus of 
apetalotts trees and shrubs, the willows, type 
ox the order StdMness, and charaoterised bV a 
disk or perianth reduced to one or two distmet 
glands, andaone-eelledovary with a short two- 
cleft stvle, and twoplacento each beaadng com- 
moidyfromfourtomghtovules, arranged In two 
ranks. Unllko thoae of Popuhm, the other genua of the 
Older, the leavea are commonly long and nairowi the cat- 
Mnaaredenae, areot, and at flratoovered by a dngle bud- 
•eala, Am flowwa aemlleb atigmm Short atamena nanally 
but two, the braotaentira aM the aeeda few In each two> 
valvad cimaule. Thera are over iflCepoeiee enumerated, 
often of very dUBoult llmltatton from the nnmlMr of con* 
neirtlug forma and of hyhrlda. Ihinr are natlvea of aU 
ttorthem and oedd reghma ntv In the tfoplca, and wm 
few In the aouthem bemlfphenk One a^ee only la 
knewtt In Bourn AMoa and ooein Sonfh America, native hi 
CMit: noneoconre In AtMtralaala or Oocaalca. About 10 
iimnaMvetollMiidithmBtmUiiiladatnIoa; audthayatt 
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ettn more numema northward, lO apoolca being raported 
from Point Banow la Alaaka alone. They ^ treei or 
•hmba generally with long lithe brmchee end ekmgated 
entire or minutely toothed leavea, often withoonaplouous 
sUpulee. A few alnhie apeoiei are proatrate, and form 
minted turfa or aana up amall herb-Uke bnmoheafroin uii- 
dergroond atema. A otvMm. a wide spread apeolea of the 
far north, extenda to latitude 81*44 ' n., in the form, at 
eeS'level, of dirarf ahrubi a foot high, but with a trunk an 
Inch thhm. The catUna are oonapicuuue ; In temperate 
oUmatee they are uaumiy put forth before the leave*, but 
in colder regloni they commonly appeer nearly at the tame 
time. Ifoat apecica grow along ilreainH, end many are 
widely plantea to oouaoUdate hanki, and ihua have become 
extenaivSly naturallied. Many are found In a foasil atate. 
See wittow, oc<*r, and tallowi ; alao uuta under ament, 
fmCoraaoatica, loiiMciala, and retuw. 

Ballot, n. A Middle Euglish form of souL 
Sall^, V. An obsolete or diaieetul form of shall, 
salladt, gaUadeft n* Obsolete forms of saiatl^, 
saUetK 

sallee-man (saPf-man), n. l. A Moorish pi- 
rate: BO called from tho port of Sallee, on tne 
coast of Morocco. 

Fleet# of hcrPortnguoacmen-of-war rode down over the 
long awell to give hatUe to eaucy aaUte-mm, 

J, W, JPsktMr, Up aud Down the Irrawaddl, p. 29. 

8. In goal,, a phvsophorous oeoauic hydrozoaii 
of the family VeleUMm, as VeleUa vulgarin, it i* 
about 2 iuchea loim, of a tranaparent blue ooior, and rldea 
on the BUrfaoe of the aea with ft* vertical cre«t acting a* a 
sail Also aagymati. 

sallenders (sal'en-dCrz), n. Same as Hellmuiers, 
sallert, n. Same as seller^, 
sallet^t fsai'et), n. An obsolete form otsaladX, 
[In the first quotation there in a play upon this 
word and saltet*^, a helmet.] 

Wherefore . . . have I climbed into this garden to aee 
if I can eat graw or pick a mUtet, . . . which 1* not amlaa 
to cool a man'a atomach this hot weather. And 1 think 
this word mllfd was born to do mo g(K»d : for many a time, 
but for a sallct, my brain-pan bad boon cleft wltli a brown- 
bill : and many a tlme^ when I have been dry, and bravely 
marching, it hath aervM me instead of a quart-pot to drink 
in ; and now tho word miUet must aervu me to feed on. 

Shak., 2 Hull. VI., Iv. 10. 9. 

On Chriat>maMe Eueu they oate a SaUet made of diner* 
Ilearbs, and aeeth all klndwi of Pulse which they feed 
vpon. Furehas, Pilgrimage, p. 018. 

Wilt eate any of a young spring »nltetf 

Mardon, The Fawne, 11 1. 

sallet^ (sal^et), ». [Early lued. E. also sallett, 
saht, also saUid, sallad, mlladv, satade, < ME. 
saktte (confused in spelling with salads, also 
spelled mUct), prop, salade, < OF. salads, saU 
lade, a helmet, nead-piece, =s Sp. Pg. celada, a 
helmet (cf, Sp. celar, engrave, celadvra, en- 
amel, inlayiutf), < It. celata, a helmet, < L. oa?- 
lata, sc. cassis, an engraved or omamentod 
helmet, fern. pp. of cmlare, ougrave: see ceil 
and cdZurc.] 1. A kind 
of helmet, first intro- 
duced at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth 



oentury, lighter than 
the helm, and having 
an intermediary form 
between this and the 
chapel-de-fer. ite dis- 
ttnguiahlng mark la the 
flXM projection behind, 
which repiacea the arttoulated convre nuqne of other 
forma of head-pleoe. The nallet 1* alweys extremely aim- 
pie In form, having rounded surfacoi everywhere, and ea- 
peolally well adapted to cause blows or tbruats to glance 


Sallot, with vijEor; Spanish, 
15th century. 



salljr 

SaUow^ n. [Also sails, dial. (Sc.) sauek* 

sasgh; early mod. E, also sawwe, rarely sals; < 
ME. salews, salws, saluhe, salwhe, also saly 
salswis, sdlwea, salyhes), < AS.geci/4 (in inflection 
also set^) as OHG. salaftd, MHG. salke, G. sahl 
(in eaklweid€j the round-leafed willow) a loel. 
seya a Sw. salg a Dan. seye a L. salisSf^ willow 
(> It. saleio, sales, aaUee a Sp. salee aPg. saws 
(tho F. saule is < OHG.) a Gael, sailsach m Ir. 
sail, saileacksBY^. helyg, pi.), a Gr, a wil- 
low: prob. named fiom its growing near wa- 
ter; cf. Skt. saHla, saras, water, sarasya, 
a lotus, a river, < v dow.] 1, A wl- 
low, especially Salix caprea, the great sallow or 
goat- or hodge-wiUow. it is a tall shrub or buaby 
tree, found through the northern Old World* It puts forth 
its showy yellow catkins very eaiiy In spring, and in Eng- 
land ita branches serve In church use for palme. (See 
poftatf, 8.) It furiiiahea an oaler for baake^ and hoop- 
making : ita wood Is made into Implements, and laigaly 
Into gunpowder-charcoal; its bark la used for tanning, 
eapecuUly for tanning glove-leather. The gray sallow la 
only a variety. In Australia the name la applied to aome 
octtciaa. 

go schulen take to 3011 in the flmte day . . . brannohia 
of a tree of tbloke boowls. and saiswit of tho rennynge 
atreem. Wydif, Lev. zxill 40 (ed. Purvey). 

In this Region of Uanebiota, tho goaaamplne treeamwe 
of them seluos commonly In many places aa doo with ve 
elmes, wyllowoa, and ao/otees. 

Peter Martyr (tr. In Eden's First Books on Amerloa, 
[ed. Arber, p. 96). 

The fore-pillar [of tho Dalway harp] appears to be asl^ 
low, the hannoiilo curve of yuw. 

O'Curry, Ano. Irish, II. xxxill. 
2. An osier; a willow wand. 

And softe a $aly twygge aboute him pile. 

PaUadiue, Ilusliondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 104. 

Who so thatliuyldeth his bout al of taiwee . . . 

Is worthy to been hanged on the galwei. 

Chaucer, Prol to Wife of ^th's Tale, 1. 666. 

sallow^ (saFo), a, [< ME. salow, salwhe, < AS. 
salo, snlu, seakt, sallow {saUhneb, yellow-beaked, 
salu-pdd, with pale garment, seah-britn, sallow- 
brown), S3S MD. saluwe, D. zahiWjSaluwe, tuwny, 
sallow, ss OHG. salo, dusky (> F. sale at It. sa~ 
laro, dirty), MHG. sale, sal, G. (Ual. sal, sahl aa 
Icel. sdlr, yellowish; root uncertain.] Having 
a yellowish color; of a brownlsb-yoUow and un- 
healthy-looking color: said of the skin or 00m- 
plexion. 

What a deal of brine 

Hath wash'd thy eaUow oheeks for Rosaline ! 

8hak„ R. and 11 A 7a 

llien the judge's face had lost the ruddy English hue, 
that showed Its warmth through all the duskiness of the 
Goloner* weather-beaten cbe^, and had taken a sallow 
shade, (he establlslied complexion of his countrymen. 

liawthome, Seven Oablee, vlU. 

sallow^ (saro), V, t, [< ffallow^, «.] To tinge 
with a sallow or yellowish color. 

July breatlies hot, taUoum the crispy Adds. 

Lowell, Unm the WUlowa 

sallow^ (suro), n, [Abbr. ol sallow^toih.’l An 
English collectors’ name for certain noctuld 
moths; a Hallow-moth. Thus, Cirroidia xsram- 
pelina is tho center-barred ^alloto.— BordiTsd 
BaUow. See //ehotAis.— Orange sallow. Seeoraiwst. 
sallow-kitteil (sal'd-kit^, «. A kind of j>uss- 
moth, IHcranura furcula : so called by British 
collectors, 

sallow-motll (sal'd-mAth), n. A British moth 
of the genus Xanthia, as X, cerago, X, sulphu^ 
raqo, etc., of a pale-yellowish color; a sallow. 

sallowneSB (Bal\}-n6s), n. [< sallow^ + -nessA 
The ({uality of b^ing sallow; paleness, tinged 
with brownish yellow : as, sallowness of com- 
plexion. 

With the eallowneee from the face flies the blttemeaa 
from the heart W, M, Baker, New llmothy, p. 819. 


Ballet, willioatTiMr,of fonn womhyhweemen In the firet half of the 
,5ih rentwry. 

from the surface. Moat ssllets are without movable 
visors ; but whera there are visors the same peculiarity of 
small rounded surfaces is preserved. 

flWod, spearo, gard-b^ ne page. 

ThsJeUfd Istdice, 1. 1566. 
The aeid Lord sent to the idd mansion a riotous pe- 

e A to the Dombre of a tbowsand perionei, with blanket 
ndes of a sate as risers ageyn your pecA airavd in manor 
of werro, with ourease, hrigaunders, jakks. eomce, gleyfeA 
bowflA srowA pavyse, goiincA paanys with fler and ^ea 
brennyng therein. Paeton Lettcre, I. loa 

2, As much as a sallct will hold. [Rare.] 

No more calling of lanthom and oandle-llght ; 

That maidenheads be valued at just nothing' 

And saclie 1^ sold by the ealleL 
Meywaod, 1 Edw. IV. (Worim, ed, Pearson, 1874, L 19> 

■allfltlXIft (flaFet-ing), it. [< sallsfi^ + -inflfi.J 
Same as soleuP. 

■allimoaf, An obsolete form of saUsnes* 
MUiiOtt(flain.got), n. See saHgot, 


ing in sallows or willows. 


sallow-thom (saFd-th6m), n. See Hipngphae, 
sallowy (sal'p-i), a. [< sallow + -pi.] Abound- 
lallowB or willows. 

The brook, 

Vocal with here and there a sUeuoe, ran 
By eatiowy rims. Tennyaon, Aylmer's Field. 

1 (sari), ft. ; pi. sallies (-iz). ^me as sal» 


sally 

low\ 

sally^ 


, . [Early mod. 

E. also sallie; < OF. (and F.) saillie (a rr, sal- 
hia as Sp. salida at Pg. sahida), a sally, erup- 
tion, leap, < saiUir, rush forth, leap: see aallyil, 
(?.] If. A leap or spring; a darting; a dance. 
—>2. A sudden rush, dash, or springing forth; 
specifically, a sudden and determined rush or 
eruption of troops from a besieged place to at- 
tack the besiegers; a sortie: as, the garrison 
made a sally, 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden eaUy, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. a 

Tennyson, The 


mUr 

8, Aranorexevnionf atrip or jaunt; agoing 
out in general. 

BmUidoiuv ffcxNl Moiraw^Wbjr, tnitJi on t If, thofo oft^ 
Ir Miter are not luiial to me; but Bu^nm m m 

lEmr Oofii/rttv, Old Batobelcv; i 1. 

Bfinr one aliaU knorr a country better that makei ol^ 


5314 

amdiiui, aeaaonedr eaTorfiPp. of oofidKn^li^Ua, 
preaenre: aee eondimm^ 1. 

naliji an Italian djah oonaiating of eJu>pped 
meat, eggO, anoboviea, onions, oil, etc. 

The deeoendant d Oanuitaeai retamed, aii4 cfdering 


fcriltef Into it, aud trairereef It up and 

like a mlU«horee goea still round In the same track. 

LctUtt, 

Eveiy atep in the history of political liberty Is a naUy of 
the human mind Into the untried Future. 

Bmerwn, Amer. Civiliaatlon. 

4, In a/rch.f a projection ; tho ond of a piece of 
timber cut with an interior angle formed by 
two planes across tho fibers, as the feet of com- W'. irvm, 


^ that makes o^ the boy to bring a piece of salt beef from the brinei, 
down, than he that cat off a alloe m mixed it with an equal quantity of on* 


_ _ dpep* 

per Mid aait^ he brought' into a omrisfohoe'with oil and 
vinegar; thek tasi^ the dish, aaaured us it was the best 
mimayundy that he Bad ever made. 

Moftett, Roderick Baadoiu, sxvL 

Hence— -2. A mixture of various ingi^ents; 
an olio or medley; abotohpotch; a miscellany. 



mon rafters. — 6. An outburst, as of imagina- Mlxnit , 

tion, fonev, merriuieut, etc.; a flight; hence, a ‘salted meats,’ 
freak, frolic, or esca)iade. 

The Dorlcn itnoasuro] because his falls, soffyef, and oom- 
passe be dluors from those of tlie Phrigien. 

VuUenhaWt Arte of Eng. Poetie, p. 70. 

These passages were intended for of wit 

Sminyjtut. 


rring. 

i, aiflmia (sarmi), n. [< F. a 
^ - doable pi., < It. ^ 


9 dlmi$f orig. 

. »alame (pi. 

salami), salt meat: see saltndffundQ A ragout 
of roasted woodcocks, larks, thrushes, or other 
species of gam^ minced and stewed with wine, 
little pieces of brekd, and other ingredients to 
stimulate the appetite. 

As it Is, though in one way still a striking plotore. it is 
too much of a ^ mind at frogs' legs," as ttiey said of Cor^ 
regglo's famous dome at Parma. 

« » V NinMmUh Century, 

suek, TuUw, No. 1T2. (sal'mi-i*), «. [= V. mlmiae * O. Bw. 

pret.jind pp. milted, i^pr, Dan. salwfok, corruptions of sal amiaoirioc: see 

sal ammoniae, under ammoniacJ] A contraction 

- ' j, Air >T 1- 1 “ ' '#o “i of sol owmowteic (which see, under nwiiMmiac). 

boMd, issue forth, < L. leap: see *««P, of gee 

whioWJy* IS a doublet. The verb ml/wi.how- (eal'init), ». [< (Viel)-«W« (see def.) 

over, deMnds in part on the noun.] 1. intraw,. + j i„ mkHral, a manganesUn wiety of 
It. To leap; spring; dance. chloritold, ftrom Viel-8alm in Belgium. 


lis but a aatty of youth. 

Sir J. Denhami The Hophy. {Latham.) 
Rhe was apt to fall into Utile safftes of pusion. 


,8 (Ml'i), 1-.; 


[Karly mod. E. 
saiUoth, soll/yn, < OF. 


4.XA?IU T XOX-KTOiAUl tU XNI. 

[NL IdnniBua}, 

Beeon. Workal. S78. (fiavtei.) 7 a SlUmon. SCO SOlmc 


when she danced am 
his lords. Breon, Worki^X 878. (Daviet.) 

2. To leap, dash, or spring forth; burst out; 
speciflcally, to make a sally, as a body of troops 
from a besieged place to attack the besiegers ; 
hence, to set out briskly or energetically. 

At his first coming, the Turkes aaUied upon tlie Uermane 
quarter. CapL John SmUh, True l^ravels, 1. la 


Hied their gate, 
with vigor and might 


Then the 

SaUyina i _ „ 

UndauntM Londonderry (Child's Bahada, VII. 250). 

How merrily we would tally forth Into tlie fields ! 

Lamb, Christ's Hospital. 

So enfeebled and disheartened were they that they 
offered no resistance if attacked ; . . . even tho women 
of Malaga mllied forth and made prisoners. 

Irving, Granada, p. 08. 

Il.t trans. To mount; copulate with: said of 
horses. Vrquhart, tr. of Babolais, iii. 36. 
aally^ (sal'i), n. rA particular uso of ^ sally, 
var. of salloufi. Of. 1. The wren. 

Troglodytes parvulus, [Ireland.]— -2. A kind 
of stone-fly; one of theiWid®; as, the yellow 
sa%, Chloroperta viridis, much used by anglers 
in England. 

Bally-fimn (sari-lun'), n. [Named after fially 
Lunn» a young woman who sold this species of 
bun tnroiigh the streets of Bath, about (he end 
of the 18th century,] A kind of sweet spongy 
toacako, larger than a muffin; in the United 
States usually baked in loaves or forms, not in 
muffin-rings. 

It 's a sort of night that 's meant for muffins. Likewise 
onunpets. Also mUylune. JHekent, Chimes, iv. 

Phillis trifling with a plover’s 
Egg, while Corydon uncovers with a grace the SMly Lunn. 

C. S. Colvmty, In the Gloaming. 


salmon.]' The lead- 
iHR genus of Salmonidss, it was formerly more than 
ooextonsive with the family as now underitood, but is 
usually restrioted to forms having the anal fln short, of 
only nine to eleven developed rays; the vomer flat, its 
surface plane and toothed; and the body spotted with 
black (not with rad or silvery grayX In this aense the ge- 
nua Salmo ia exoluiive of the chart (SalveHnut) and of we 
Paoiflo aalmon (Onoorhynehw). But even thni reatrioted 
it eontaina two aeta of apecios : (a) True salmon, marine 
and anidromou% aa S. aaiar, with the vomerine teeth lit- 
tle developed, no hyoid teeth, scaloa large, oandal fin well 
forked (truiioate in old individualaX and aexual dlatlno- 
tlona strong, the breeding malea having the lower jaw 
hooked upward. Such aalmon are tomeumes landlooked, 
aa the variety found in Sebago Lake, in Maine. See cut 
under parr, (b) Biver-aalnion, not anadromoua, with vo- 
merine teeth highly developed, and sexual dlffereneea not 
strong. Such aalmon are among the many flahea oalled 
trout or talmon-trmd in the United States, as S. iirULeut, 
the rainbow-trout of Galffoniia, which ia a variety or 
■ubspeciea at S. galirdneri, the steel-head or hard-head 
salmon-trout of the Sacramento river and northward, at- 
taining a weight of twenty pounds (see out under nrin- 
botP-irout); S. vurmiratUM, var. tpUvrut, the trout of the 
Elo Grande, Utahlkiain, etc. ; and 8. pwpuratut, the sal- 


horiiw sway theaifiad% vkteh, 1 

Bwle hjii.ilw cfi» 

awaqpaafhertall. Atf 
andMfoee a alnuM 

aiawiM^'tofhiri^ 

qaent when two or more mm attaafa ihemaclTM to M 
femala la ffiia ponffittoa^ to knoom M a Xba 

time oooupied In opawntim U hwm thm to iw^ dqyib 
•ad tho aeaion extendi tram " " - - 

After apawaing; the mbaon, 1 

or go to sea under the name of i 

AolCi^ the femalee being fnrtlier .dii_-^ 

ortemrilCa. XnfriimllotoUodayitheyoiiagllihhatelMe 
fram the an. Then It la abont five etednBi ol an Indh 
long. IninwembiTonloitamEiinoatuhedfiramatttri- 
Hole, or tunbilloal veeiole, aoipended aadar the holly, eon- 
tain^ tho red y^k of the on and oE-glolmle^ to he 
aboorbed later, when about iliy daya old it la about aa 
inch in longth, aadbeoamoiaMfiilifar Mrr<ooeonttBhdor 
parr). It eontinnoa in the ihallowi of iti nattva elream 
till tho following oprtiim whoa it ii from 8 to 4 Inahao long 
and lo known ai the May parr. It now daooonda into 
doepor part! of the river, where the weaker flab remain 
till the end of the leoond aprinm tho otrongar onei till 
the end of the flrit apring only, when the eeeoon of tte 
migration arrives, generally the month of Hay or Jniw, 
the fins have become darker, and the fiah haa a 

illvery hue. It ii now known ae a tmdU at tahmtnd^* 
The imoltB now oongregate into aboale end prooeod Im- 
enrely oeawerd. On reaehlng the Vatnary thay remata tn 
lie braokiah water for ashori ttma and wen prooaed w 
theopeuaaa. Of their life there nothing Ii known, exotpl 
that they grow with eueh rapldtigr that a ilah which raadhea 
the eatnary weighing. It may be, not more than 2 ouneae, 
may return to it from the aea, after a few montha, ae a pr0M, 
weighing 8 or 10 ponnda. A grille ander 2 poundeli oalled 
ntalmon-ptal. In between two and three yearn the grilee 
beoomee a aahnon. The aalmon ratorne In preferenoe to 
the river In which It pomed iti earlier exiitenoe. It haa 
been known to grow to the weight of 88 ponnda: more 
ffenerally it welgBe from 16 to 25 ponnda. it furniahee a 
dellolona dlah for the table, and ia an Important artfole of 
oommeroe. Ite fleah li of a pinkiab-orange color. The 
lynonyma of aalmon are very numeroua. Nearly or quite 
exact looel cnee are mori, stenen, uprod. “ ' ' " 




Salmon-trout {Saimo ^urj^uratus). 

mon-trout of the CSolumbia river, Bockv Mountain brook- 
trout, Y ellowBtone trout etc. (See lake-tnmt. 1 ; loH-troiit, 
2, ia a char.) Genera of SeUmoninm which have been de- 
tached from Mmo proper are Salvelinut, the chare (in- 
cluding (Trtetivomer) ana (Ineorhytiehus. The river and lake 
apeciee of Sahno which ere not anadromoua fonq a seotlon 
or aubgoiius called JPario. 

[< salm{on) + •aid.) 


tprag. One which 1 

time ia a gerUng : one which haa remained in freah water 
during rammer » a laurat; nmilter, or Mawnini * 
may be oalled a gib-JIth or Mpmer^oek. In the J 

in wiUnghby'e timeb a two-year old aalmon waa t 

tprod; a rajppooed three-year flih mori, or perbane pup: 
a four-year fleh, aforktaU; a five-year 1^ a and . 

a six-year one, a aalmon epeclfioaUy. ^ 

2. Cme of various Ashes of we iime fimily 
the above, but of different geneste. Some of thw 
epeoiei are reoognliable by an inereaaed vomhty M ime 
anal raye (14 to SOX and Iqr the ‘ ^ ‘ 
malee at the breeding-aeeaou 1 
oped and hooked. They form i 
and are coUeotively oalled PaeCi 
oiea occur in the North T 
humpbacked aalmon, 0. i 
glll-rakera and very amaJ 
nal rowl It reaohea a weight of 

li found aa far aoulh aiOregon or ev<_, 

to river. (6) Another, the dog-aalmon, 0. kata or 0, tago» 
waMue, haa lets than Id^ebort giU-raken, moderately 
email acalea (about 160 W a longitudinal rowX 18 or 14 
anal raya^ and 18 or 14 hranraioetraal raye: the epota am 
faint or obsolete. It attalna a weight of about IS ponnda, 
and extends southward (raarlnglyno the Saemmento river, 
but ia of little value, (d) The quinnat or klng-aalmon, 0. 
thaviaha or 0. quinnat, has about 28 abort giU-rmken^ 



Ballyman (sari-man), n. Same as 8af/ee-ntan, 2. , a. , w 

sally-pioker (sari-pik^Ap), «. [< sally^ + pick^ Ealinold (sal mold), n. 

One of several different warblers: so called Same as , 

In Irelsnd. (a) The lent wmow-wren. or ohUI.oh.lt, 11^111011 (■“ «?)j JIfe t^wly E. also saU 
PhyUoteoputrafOt! also, P. trocMius. (6) The aedge-war- mond, samon; < ME. Salmon, salmond, uioally 



bier, Aoroo^ithaluapkmgmitit. 

sally-port (sol'i-pOrt), n. l. in fort., a gate 
or a passage to afford free egress to troops in 
making a sally. The name Is applied to the postern 
leading from under the ramnart Into the ditch ; or in more 
modern um to a entting through the glacis, by which a 
■ally may be made through the covered way. Bee dia- 
gram under barbiean. 

At a amall distance from it [a rooky hill] on one side 
there ioaaaUypott, cut down through tho riKsk to the sea. 

Poeoeke, Description of the Bast, II. ii. 20. 
The direction taken ^ Hawk-eye soon brought the trav- 
ellers to the level of the plain, nearly opposite to a taUy* 
port In the western eurtaln of the fort 

J. P. Coopar, Last of Mohicans, xlv 

2. A large port on each quarter of a fire-ship, 
for the escape of the crew into boats when the 
train is fired. 

Bally-wood (saUi-wfrd), n. Willow-wood. 
Bfdint, n. An obsolete form of naalfii. 
labnagiindKsal-m^^'di)^. [AlsoMilmi^aii- 
dy, dial, salmon^unay ; < OF. mlmigondin,8al- 
migu(mdinB,V. salmigondis, orig, * seasoned salt 
meats’ ; prob. < It. salame (pi. salami), saltmeat 
^ L« 80^: Mt)> + eimiuti, pi. of condito, < L. 


^ bianchioat««al lOfi (thoae of the onboril 

iMMmw, lamon, mvmotm, twmwne, < OP. .on- 


Quinnat, or CalUbmla Salmon (OmerhymMur cMovieAm), 


about 160 aoalee in alongttndlnal row, 16 anal raya, 16 to 
. . m . .. lie aideli often 


mon, satmun, saulmone, semmon, salmun, F, aav- 
pton, a salmon (fish), s Pr. salmo a salmon 
ss Pg. salmSo ss It. sakmone as OS. OHO. salmo, 
MHG. S€dme, G. salm, < L, sakno^), a salmon, 
lit. ‘ leaper,’ < satire, leap: see sa0, salient) 1 . 
A fish of the genus 8amo (5. salar), found in 
all the northern parts of Europe, America, and 
Asia. The salmon it both a marine and a freab-water 
fish. Ita normal locality may be said to be off the mouth 
or eetuary of the larger riven, whence, in the season of 



, ,whloh 

■re frequently far inlaid, n^ tfae”bead*ihEm of the 
rivera. Oh reaching the spawniug-etatifm, the female by 
meani of her tall makes a furrow in the gravrily bed of 
the river, in which the deporita her (qpawn or eggs, num- 


Saoramento river and atm more numeroualy Intorao nofth- 
ern itreamefrom both aidea of the Fadflo, and la Inr far 
the moot important apoolei of ite genua. About aiXOQO, 600 
ponnda are eetiinated to have been the avenge take for 
aevenl yeere in the Colnmbla river alone, uong wheee 
banka extenaive oaanerles are eetabllahed to maanre the 
fiab. (d) Hie ailver or klratob aalmon, O.KiiilM,luuiabout 
88 rather dander jriU-rekera, rather large loalea (about 180 
in a row)^ and ia DlaUh-;[|r«en on the back, ettveiy on the 


ddea,and pnnotulated m 

epota exoept on the top of the hi 
poee fine, andthe upperrudlmentary niya OK uie eanaai nn. 
It growa to a weight of from 8 to 8 poohda, and li alma* 
dant aonthward to the Saonimento river, but fa of little 
eoonomlo valne. (e)Theblae-beckaibRiOD, 0.fierliaor 0. 
lgeao(lel^ haa about 80 or 40 oomparaUvely ]onggiU«diOTi» 
rather lane acalea (about lib in a rowx andu nnwneHy 
colored bright-blne above and dlveryon theddea, bat dm 
malee to ffie feu become dera-re4 and are than known In 
the interior ae wdflaiL XteuatoeaweightQf frmn4 toi 
ponnda and aaeende the Golumbla river and trlbutariaa to 
abundattoa It naki next to valna to the qutonat, In 
eanntng aalmon to Amerioa the fioh ace ooQked to the 
etna to whioh they are put up, unlike any fleh eahnad to 
anrop% which aro aU ooSlDrinbrat atmnad wH 

‘ (Pawerndtoei,!.) Hto aStamE m ftrit 


5ai6 


flMnS^trt vSSd Ift teiCm 
mtm tto ftafiSwM ttiM to **4lme'* or be 
rtmert toiBrelaijwg totoil^ toto the toetoiy. Thorere 
oal into pSm ^ftBTvtapm Hm to U1 fbe oml 
WM ntooM •!« ittooei to diiie, wlileh ere eobioiiiiontto 
fl»M WSS^e. *TEmw0Srbw ptoktodTenMUe^ 
to IIm oiaiiL wbloh eto MKt ptaeed on tonne AoldtoK meny 
lianMe end knrerod^ intohlnonr ^ toeem^Sotter^ 
miro tiler ere ocwbed for en boor. The next etop le e 
ntoe pro o ew oenod wu i ti iy. A little hole lepridnd to the 
out to elloer the geevtUun toeeoipe, when the tent hole 
hi lentonilt n^dered. A eirnnnd now tehee nleoe. 

iitoPSK Stomal 

«ed hiSioold water. Uthetaeanm leperfeet^ ehoi^ 

hTStliltZtSJlSSSi^ 

8. Oneof YarioitoitohM| 2 Lot of thefunlhrasl- 
hioft^clto, SQffffestiTe of or mtotalroii for a salmon. 


f alwentXpwodobriiidihe preeen^ end 


doed for an boor, the next etop le e 
ihi i ti ito. A little hole leprhdnd to the 
a wtiUn toeeoape, when the tent hole 


mM hodt Mter^ with eoelM« bellir ioaaded« a eauU 
edlpoto Ito Mtond clw dtoialt pjdm eppendefoe gto 
to nnmerane (cartto alwentX peendobrinohhe preeeni^ end 
toe Ota dleohaittM into the oatlto of the abdomen before 
exdnatoD. (e) Bp Cope reetrloted to mdi lUbee ae bate 
the perletoli eopnratod bp the •apra<ooQlpltal. and with 
twolelbtertebni<-»the CsmponAije belns eeperated in an- 
other femtlpidlettosnlihed (erroneonaly) oy theeontlg**''*** 
pwrletolaand thepreeenoeof onlponeteU vertobia. (< 

Ciill reetrtotod to epeeiee hating the narietole eepai 
bt theeopra-ooQlpltal, eeoeeeoiy eoetelWoeithe etoi 


il, eeoeeeoiy « 
lorle owonme 
mpoaOup end 


I uonoiitheatot 
It wee divided 
Imotatue, uontei 


l^eetor. (Bee elao the phraeea below.) 

4, The upper bricks in a kiln, which in firing 
receite the least heat: so called from their 
color. 

1!he arohea, from neoeaaltar, ere overburdened to oonae 
qnenee of pndomiiiig tho flnng aulBoientlt to bom the 
top and aUtoe of the kiln Into reopootable talmon. 

Urt, Diot, IV. m. 

Ilask a local name of the greet lake-trout, Shi- 

witoitt (OMtoomer) tUHnopeiuijt.-- Bnniett salmon, e 
oeretodontotd fle^ Cmdodm (NtoorntMiu^/cniieri, with 
reddleh Seih like that of the eeltnon. See CmUodw, - 
CMVireA plokled aelmon. See Miter, 1 . 1. 

Did 1 ever tlilnk . . . 

Tliet my too'ourious iun>etite^ that turn'd 
At the eight of godwite, pheeeent^ partridge, gueila, 
Lerka woodoocfca, edlv$rd $aimon, ea ooarae diei^ 
Wonld leap at a mouldy oruetT 

Muminger, Maid of Honour, ilL 1. 

tnnm, of OaiuorDia iMonuireyi, a aorranoid liea, rontn* 
Waa cUUhrtOut ,-- Xlllf of tbs salmoiL Bee king^.^ 


ltJUiwrenoe.l-~^ 
earangoid flah, StrMa m 
ttonv any member of the / 
iMwtnti (sam'uu). Cl 
(KSm or potabB with I 


iMk.— MlnMinSMlL 8 m dri. 4jmd Motf.— iMrMa- 
mon, a gadoid Ilih, the polleok. PMaeldwi cairtmairiw, 
[Onirof St. Lawrenoe.i-~Whito salmon, of OellfombL a 
eerangoid flah, toiiofa dieelto---Wldo-iiioathed gal- 
any member ot the flwyffffffnr. 
ilnoil (sam'uu). o. t |.< Milmon, nj To 
•ioken or pqigMi tnth salmon, as dogs. [Pacific 
boast, U, B.jr^ 

tUaum-bali^ (sam'un-bel^i), n. The bolly 
Of a jtoihnon propared for eating by salting and 
oiirlbg. [Ore^u.] 

■IlllOtt^lorrplillllam'un-^^ n. Sec flower- 
ttorj/beri^, tinder rtupberry. 
iMlIIOII-COlor (sam^un*kuP 9 n. n. A reddish- 
pintnge color of high luminosity but low ohro- 
jm*, an oraimb pink. The name li aiaooiated with 
tfle pink ooloiS aalmoii-floah, hat, aa in the oasea of 
other oolot-naamk departe aomewhat widely from the 
ookw ol the thing auggMted. 

Iblmoii-oolorod (sarn'oto-kul'^rd), o. Of a 
salmon-color. 

lalmondti n. An obsolete form of salmon. 
iblmm-duaMO (sam'un-di-xBx^), n. A de- 
structive disease of fish, especially of salmon, 
ibaused by a fungus, Saprolegnw ferax. Bee 
Saproleg^, 

inlmones (sal-m5'n€z), n, pi Same as 8al- 
monidm (a). 

labnOllOt (sam'uu-et), n. [as Bp. Pg. mlmoneU, 
samlet, red mullet; as salmon + -et. Doublet 


tematically carried on.— -B. Salmon-fliuiiDg. 
ia]]&(m-fl8hillf| :(sam'un-fi6Ming),fi. The act or 
practice of flsning for salmon; salmon-fishery, 
lalmon-fly (sam'un-fil), w. Any kind of arti- 
ficial fly used for taking salmon with rod and 
line. 

Htbnoil-fiy (sam'un-M}, n. Salmon under two 
years old. 

(sal-mon'ik), a. [< salmon + -fr.l 
Pertaininff to or derived from salmon : as, saf- 
monfe aoia (a peculiar kind of coloring matter 
found in the muscles of the trout). 

MtlMOnU (saPmj^nid), w. and a. X. a- A fish 
of the fanul y Samoniam, 
n, a. Saimonoid. 

temoiltdm (sal-mon'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < 
8atmo{n-) + •4dto.] A family of malaooptery- 
gian fishes, exenmlifled by the genus Ailmo, 
to which various Emits have been ascribed by 
difiterent ichthyologic. (•) in Bonopirto’ii eorllor 
olii^outioo, n family ooextoniltewttbOtmePi AOmono. 
tom. the fourth family of Mctamiawgptf cddo mC^ 

•orty body, aoft doraai followed to* moondamall and adl- 


(sal-mon'i-dd), n. pi. [N1 
■ .4dto.l A family of malaoopt 


not the ySgmaWrfw, the AfpfnfMUi^ noi the Aamplomf- 
dm Boo onto under etor, Agpinwl, ineotmu, kdta^rmd, 
parr, rainhaw^nm, Salmo, aeimoii, and trout 

mlpiontftttm (sal-monM-fdrm), a. [< L. sal 
mo(fi-), a salmon, 4* forma, form.] Same as 
saimonoid, Mmoten, 

ftwlwimilfiw. (sal-mp-tii'nb), n, pi. [NIi., < Sal- 
mo(n-) 4* 4iia.] In (Panther’s classification, 
the first group of bis 8almon%dm (see 8almmv- 
dc (b)), with the dorsal fin opposite or nearly 
opposite the ventrals. It included all the gen- 
era of liis Salmomdx except SaUtnx. 
Balmoninm (sal-m^id'nBb n. pi. [NL., < Sal- 
nio(n-) 4- -inis.] A subfamily of Halmmtdsp, 
typified by the genus 8almo, io which different 
UmitH have been assigned, (a) samo aa Satmomm 
of Giinther. (6) By Jordan and Gilbert restrioied to ape- 
det with manypylorio omea, diaiinot oonio teeth to uie 
Jawa, and mostly amaU aoalea It includea the genera 
Saiwo, TkymaUus, etc. (o) By Gtll furthoi reatrtf^ to 
SalmonidM with the parietal bonea separated by the supia- 
oiH'ipital, well-deteloped teeth in the Jawa, and mostly 
amall and adherent eoalee It thus Includea only the gen- 
era Saimo, Oneorfufnekm. MvelMvit, and their subdi\i. 
aiona. In senaee (o) and (o) the gtoup is contrasted with 
Cortgomnse, 

galmOBing (sam'un-ing), n. [< Mtltnon 4 
1. The pursuit or capture of Hulmon ; also, the 
salmon industry, as canning. [Orogon.] — B. 
The habit of feeding on salmon; also, a dis- 
ease of dogs due to this diet. [Oivgon.] 
salmon-killer (sam'un-kiP^r), n. A sort of 
stickleback, Gasterosfeus avuwalus, var. 
pkrariuh, found from Han Franciwo to Alaska 
and Kamchatka, and destructive* to salmon-fry 
and -spawn. [Columbia nver, IT, B.] 
salmon-ladder (sam'un-lad^(*r). n. 1. A fish- 
way.— 'B. A contrivance reHcmuling a fishway 
in construction, used in the chemical treatment 
of sewage for tooroughly mixiug the chemicals 
with the sewage. 

salmon-leap (sam'uii-ldp), n, [< ME samoun- 
lope; < salmon 4 leap^.j A HcricK of steps or 
ladders, etc., so constructed on a dam as to 
permit salmon to pass up-stTcnm. 
salmon-lonse (sam^un-lous), n. A parasitic 
crustacean, Caltgus ptscinns, ^ Inch a<lhores to 
the gills of the salmon. 

saimonoid (sarm^-noid), n. and n. [< Tj. sal- 
nio(th), a salmon, 4- -aid.] L a. Kesembliiiga 
salmon ; of or pertaining to the Salmonidsr in s 
broad sense ; related to the salmon family. Also 
salmoniform. 

II. n. A saimonoid fish. Alsu salmoul, Mal 
mon*d. 

Balmonoidea (sal-mo-noi'd^-h), n. pi [NL., < 
8alnnf(n-) + -otdcaj A HUjK.»rfamily of mala- 
oopteiyffian fishes, comprising the Salmontdm, 
nymamdtf, Argenttmda , etc. 
salmon-peal, swon-peel (sam'un-iien, n. A 
young salmon under two pounds weight, 
salmon-pink (sam'un-pingk), n. A salmon- 
color verging upon a scarlet pink, 
salmon-pool (sam'un-pfii), n. Bee poo?l. 
salmon-spear (sam'im-spdr), n. 1. An instru- 
ment used in spearing salmon, — B, In htr., a 
bearing representing a three-pronioicd or four- 
pronged fish-spear, the prongs being usually 
barbed. 

salmon-spring (sam^m-spring), n. A smolt, or 
young salmon of the first year. [Prov. Eng.] 
salmon-stair (sam'uu-st&r), n. Bamo as aal- 
mon4adder. 

salmon-tadde (sam'un-tak^l), it. The rod, line, 
and hook or fiy with which salmon are taken, 
salmon-trout (sam'un-trout), n. A kind of sal- 
mon. Speolfloally — (a) The Saimo trutta, a ipeeles whloli 
to value ranke next to the salmon It reeemblea the 

■almon in form and color, and la, like It, migratory, aamd- 
ins riven to denoaltita spawn. Bee cut under toMit (b)In 


Baloptak 

oalmoihWiir (ssm'nn-wSr), n, A weir espe- 
cially desismea or used to take salmon, 
salnatron (i^-nS^tr^), n. [< L. sal, Silt, 4* 
E* satrofi.] Crude sodium carbonate: a wotd 
used by dyers, soap-makers, and others, 
salol (sal'on, s. n saHictfl) 4 -ol.] Phenyl 
salio^te, C^i.OaOOo.C^ii, a ssEcylie ether 
forming odorless crystide. it is used aa au antiagp- 
tio, and totemally aa a anbatitate tor aallcyllc aold, being 
leea irrltallng to the stomaoh. 
saloinotsr (sfb-lom'e-ter), n. [< L. sal, salt, 4 
Gr. phpev, measure.] Bame as salinometer, 1 . 
salomstry (sf^lomVtri), n. Same as saJinome- 

IlSomonf (sard-mon), n. The mass. [Thieves’ 
slang or cant.] 


fe? with used by dyers, soap-makers, and 


slang or cant.. 

onoid, BmXen, " UewUl not beg out of hit limit tbonttobea 

onlna (sal-mp-wi'nS), w, pi. [NIi., < Sal- hreake his oath if hee aweare by hta Sahiman 
.) .+ .In (ilinthert elawMcation. "S2fk.‘«ir‘*52^ 


1 hea starve ; nor 
MNon [the rogues' 


inviolable oathL though yon hang him. 

atfT. Omiwy, Chanot^ A Oanttog Bogue. 

I have, by the Salomon, a doxy that otrriea a kinohin- 
mort in her slate at her back. 

MiOdUSon, Buarlng Girl, v. 1. 

Balomonian (sal-v-md^ni-an), a. [< LL. Salo- 
mon, ^lomon, 4 -las.l Same as l^lommio. 

Salomonio (sal-d-mon'ik), a. [< LL. SaUmon, < 
lAlr. BoXo/iiiy, Solomon, King of Igrael, 

4 -<c.] Pertaining or relating to Solomon, or 
composed by him. 

The oollortlnii of iSSofomonie proverbs formed by the 
•ehoUirs in the service of King Iiereklab. 

W M. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 

[p. 128. 

salon (sn-ldfiOf [F.: Hcesatoofi.] An apart- 
ment for the reception of company; a saloon : 
hence, a fashionaDle gathering or assemblage. 

saloon^ (Hii-lfiii'), n. [< F. salon (as Bp, salon sa 
E^ff. soldo B It. salon^, a large room, a hall, < 
OF. sale, F. saltv =s Pr. Bp. Pg. It. sola, a room, 
chamber, < MJj. sala, a hall, room, chamber, < 
OHG^. Mild, sal, a dwelling, house, hall, room, 
chamber: seosr/^ 2 .] i. Any spacious or ele- 
gant apartment for the recejition of company, 
or for tno exliibit ion of works of art ; a hall of re- 
ception. 

What Mr Lovolarc saw of the house —which were the 
MliMin and tho pailoms— was perfectly elegaat 
mehaniton, Clarissa Ilarlowo, 111. 862 (Uw's Mod. Bng., 

[P.861X 

B. A hall for public entertainments or amuse- 
mont; also, au apartment for specific public 
use: as, tho salmm of a steamer (that is, the 
main cabin); a refreshment saloon. 

The gilded oaloonM in which the flrst megnatee of the 
realm . . . gave lumquete vid balls. JfaMntoy* 

8. A plaee wlioro intoxicating liquors are sold 
am! drunk; a grog-shop. [U. H.J 

The restriction of one mtUxm to every 500 people wonld 
diminish the numbor hi New York from 10^000 to LfiOOi 
//fMTwr'i WoMg, XXJOIL 4t 

Baloon rifle. Bee rt/iss. 

saloon**^!, n. An c*rroneouH form of shalloon, 

saloon-car (Hn-ldn'kkr), n. A drawing-room 
car on a railroad. [U. H.1 

saloonigt (sa-lfi'njst ), n. [< saloon^ 4> -tot.] A 
saloou-koupor; one who supports the saloons, 
[U. H.] 

Any iiersistent effort to enforce the Sunday lawaagainat 
the saloon Ih met by the aaloonitl with the oountar-aflort 
to enforce the lawa against legitimate buaineaa. 

Pop. Set Mo., XXX. IS. 

saloon-keeper (sa-lfin'kd^per), n. One who 
keeps a saloon for the retaiung of liquors. 
[U. B.] 

saloop (HB-lfipOy n. A drink prepared from sas- 
safras-bark; sa8Bafras-t<*a. 

There Is a composition, the ground-work of which 1 have 
underetood to be the aweot wood yclept saasafrai. Iliis 
wood boiled down to a kind of tea, and tampered with en 
Infusion of milk and angar, hath to aome taites a delieaoy 
bvyond the Chiiia luxury. . . . This la taloop. 

Lamb, Chlmney-eweepem. 

Basaafraa tea, flavttured with milk and angar, la aold at 
daybreak In the streets of London under the name of 
oaioop. 

Pemra'a Maleria Medioa, quoted in K. and 0^ 7th ler., 

ivll, 86, 

Considered aa a aoverelgn cure for drunkeniieas, and 
pleasant withal, miloop, first sold at street coruen, where 


Considered a sovereign 
pleasant withal, miloop, first i 
It was consumed principally 


It was consumed principally about the hour of midnight, 
eventually found Ita way into the ooffee honsea. The to- 


toMy lMMly» sott doriu followed to* tooond small and adl- 
WMW in, nnmanma emea. and a natatory bladder. (5) In 
Gfinflusi'i t yi tmn, a totally of phyaostooiona flabaa, with 
the miggln of the upper Jsw formed ip the iutermaxina- 
itas MtaHy, Md 1$ m mMillertea tatandly, the heed 


Ingrlveretodepoeltitaepawn. Bee cut under trout (6) In 
the United fMbm. one or several different fishes whleh re- 
aemble both salmon and trout— the former In alae, the 
latter to having red or silvery spots. Borne ire true trout, 
oaSahnagnMnsn: othersareohansasallspeciesof^- 
talifiiM; tioneUthesameaeSdlfiMtfvittoof Eniope. Bee 
onto under vwfn6ow-trout and Maie. 

OBlmoil-twlllO (sam^uu-twln), n. Linen or cot- 
ton twine used in the manufacture of salmon- 
nets. it is astrongtwine of various slses, oor- 
respondlng to the varying sizes of nets. 


gredlents naed in the preparation of this beverage were of 
several kinds saaaafraa and plants of the genus known 
by the simplers as cuckoo-flowers befog the principal 
among them, Tuor, London Orfei, p. 18. 

saloop-bnah (sa-lfip^bfish), it. Bee Rhagodia. 

Salop, n. Bee salM. 

Bakmlan^ (sa-ld'pl-an), a. and n, [< Salop (see 


Wllibaname given to the Roman pot„_, 

I Shropehlteb or thought to have been made there. O 

n. n. An inhabitant of Shropshire. 


sftlopiaii 

iftkpAang («a-16'pi^n), a. [< miloop + -ianA 
Penaining or relating to saloop ; conBietiug ox 
or propar^ from saloop; producing or making 
a preparation of aaloop. 

ii diop ... for theveiidlnff of this ''wholMome and 
pleasant bavmur^" on the south side of Fleet-street, as 
Ihoa l^pproaohest Bridge-street— the only lHalapian house. 

Lambf Chimney-sweepers. 


aaTpa^ a Kind of atock-fiah: m^a ^alpaA 
ciea o ' ' ' 

Balpa 

typical genuH of SalpUlie. There are two groups of 

S eoles, In one of which the Intestine Is extended along 
e Tcntrul aspect of the body, as in 8. pinnaia; in the 
other it Is ooinpactod in globular form posteriorly, as in 


\ of Salpa; ono of the Satpidm; a salpian. 
la (aarpjl), n. [NL. (Forsk&l, 1775), < L. 
»ii, < Gr. (7aXn7/, n kind of Htock-fiah.] 1 . The 



lisie 

The Indade bnt one genua; aa a rsktadlm^ 

(ktaontnwt, lately dlaeotered and not yet wall knowa^ 
serves as type of another fimily iOeiammUdm% 

aalpiform (aal'pi-fdrm). a. [< L. aalp, 
+ farma, form.] Ha^ng the form or itme- 
ture of a aalpi of or pertaining to the 
formes. 

SalpifomiM '(aal-pi-fdr'mdz), n. ph [NL,: see 
samiformA A anborder of aamdiana, oonatl- 
tuted by the firebodiea or Pyroaomaliam alone, 
forming free-swimming colonies in the shape 
of a h^low cylinder closed at one end: more 
fullv called AseidUs aalpiformes, and contrasted 
with Aaddim eommaiUa and Aacidim aimplicea, 
as one of three suborders of Aattidiacea proper. 
This group does not indade the salps (which belong to a 
different order), to which, however, the pyroao 
formerly approximated In some dssstflcatloiis, 
tlielr resemblance in tome respects. 


Either one of two muscles of the 
external and intemaL— 


D«velopmeiit uikJ Structura of 

/. Sai^a dtmatrntita. the twxleiM lUicidioxonhl. ll. Saipn mu- 
eranat'*, the free sexual ascidiozoCid. ///. Petal Saipa drmorra- 
firit, attached by pl.iccntn to wall of attial cavity of .V. rnw ronata. 
tv, Frtrt of the xtoloii of .S. demot mtica, with budi of .S', mut rtmafn 
attached. In all the ftxures— a, oml orifice ; ntriul orifice; r, en* 
doxtyle ; d, ganulion ; *, hypouharyngcal hand ; /\ laiiguet ; gt heart ; 
A, geiiiniipumuH Ntolon: t, viHCcrnl mass, or nucleus: A. muscular 
bauds; km, placenta ; n, blood • sIiuin: o.ovixac and ovum; /.stomach; 
w, ciliated sac ; or, eucoblast ; a, ectoderm and test : /3. endmlerm. 

8 /wdfomUaf and forms the so-called nucleus. About 15 
species are known, of nearly all seas. All are brilliantly lu- 
minous or phosphorescent (like the pyrosomes, with which 
they were formerly asaocintod^ and all occur under two 
forms— an asexual form, In which the individual salps are 
solitary, and the mature sexual form, In which a number 
of salps are linked together to form a chain. Also called 
Thalia. 


2. ll, c.; pi. aahim (-p5).] A species of this ge- 
nus; a snip. — St- 


A kind of stockdsh. 


Salpa is a fowle flsahe and lytell set by, for It will nouer 
be ynoogb for iio nianer of dressiuge tyll it haue ben boton 
with grete hainors A staues. 

Babees Book (E. £. T. S.X p. 287. 

Balpacea (sal-pa'se-a), «. pi, [NL., < Salpa + 
~acea.'] In Do Blainville^s olassliicatiou, one 
of two families of his HeterolmvnchiaUi^ con- 
trasted with Aacidiaeea, 

aalpaceous (sal-pa'shius), a. Same as salpian, 

lalpetert, salpeiret, n. Obsolete forms of yaff- 
peter, 

SalpetrTti «• [< salpetrr (now saltpeter) + -yl.] 
Aboimaiug in or impregnated witli saltpeter; 
nitrous. 

Kloh lertcho’s (sometimes) tat-peetry soil, 

Through brlnlo springs that did about It boll, 
Brought forth no fruit. 

tr. of Du Bartas'a Weeks ii.. The Bohlsmei 

salpian (^'pi-f).n), a. and n. [< NL. Salpa + 
-»-«».] 1. a. Besombling a salp ; of or pertain- 
ingto the Salpidm; aalpiform. Also aaijHiceoua, 
n. n. A s^p. 

The adpiam and pyrosomea. 

Adams, Man. Nat. Hist., p. 164. 

Salpiconf (sarpi-kon), n, [< F. salpicon^ < Bp. 
aahioonf a mixture, salmagundi, bespattering, < 
safyicar^ bespatter, besprinkle (as Pg. salpioary 
com. powder), < aal^ salt, + pirwr, pick: see 
pike\ Stuffing; farce; chopped meat 

or bread, etc., used to stuff legs of veal. 
Baoon, (Imp, Diet.) 

Balpidffi (saf pi-dd), w. pL [NL., < Salpa -f 
A family of hemimyarian asoidians, 
typmed by the genus Salpa; the salps. They 
are placed with the DolialidsB in the order Thaliaaea 


SalpigloflBidffi (sal-pi-glos'i-ild). n, pi, [NL. 
(Bentham and Hoolter, 1H76), < Salj^gloaaia + 
’^dsB,'] A tribe of gamopetalous plants of the 
order Solanaoem^ characterized by flower-buds 
with the lobes folded in and also somewhat im- 
biioated. and with the two upper lobes outside 
of the others and often a little larger. The sta- 
metis are sometimes two, usually four, perfect and dldyna- 
mous, accompanied commonly by a smaller or rudimen- 
taiy or rarely perfect fifth atamen. The tribe forms the 
link between tlie Sotanacem —to which it ooiiforms In 
centrifugal Inflorescence tnd plicate petals— and the large 
order Serophularinemt which It resembles in Its tlldyna- 
luoua stamens. It Includes 18 genera, mostly of tropical 
America, of which Salpigloagia (the typeX PstwUa, 8ekl- 
mnthwi, BrowaUia, and Nierembergia are cultivated for 
tlielr handsome flowers. 

BalplglOBSiS (sal-pi-glos'is). ft. [NL. (Ruiz and 
Pavon, 170B), irreg. < Or. aaXniy^, a trumpet, + 
y^Cteoaf tongue.1 A genus of gamopetalous 
plants of the order Solanacemt typo of the tribe 
Satpiglossidaef and characterized by four perfect 
di^^amoiui stamens, two-cleft capsule-valves, 
and an obliquely funnel-shaped corolla slightly 
two-lipped and with ample throat, the lobes 
both plicate and imbricated, it includes 2 or 8 
closely allied and variable sptxdeR, natives of Chill. They 
are visoid and hairy herbs, atitiual or perennial, bearing 
leaves which ore entire, or toothed or plnnately cleft, and 
a few long pedlcelled ahowy flowers, witli the aapeot of 
petunias. 8. tinuata is a bctiuilful half-hardy garden 
annual with many hybrids, the corolla feathered and 
veined with dark lines on a ground-color varying from 
pure white to deep crimson, yellow, orange, or purple. 
SalpinctOB (sal-pingkHez), n. [NL. (Gabanis, 
1847), < Gr, oaTimyicHtgn a trumpeter, < ad^rety^f a 
war-trumpet.] An American genus of Troglth 
dyUdte; the rock-wrens. The leading species 
is S, obsoletua. Bee cut under roch^wren, 
salpingectomy (sal-pin-jek'to-mi), n, [< NL. 
salpinx (salping-)j q. v., + Gr. hsTopfi^ a cutting 
out.] The excision of a Fallopian tube, 
salpingemphraxls (saFpin-jora-frak'Bis}, n. 
[NL^ salpinx (aalping-), q. v., + Or. ifi^pa^ic^ a 
stopping, stempage.] Obstruction of a Fallo- 
pian or of a Eustachian tube, 
salpinges, n. Plural of salpinx, 
salpingian (sal-pin'ji-an), fi. K NL. salpinx 
(saining-) f q. v., + -fan.] Pertaining to a Fal- 
lopian or to a Eustachian tubo...>8alplnslaa 



, ^ TM eiMdoa 

Iqpiaii tubes. 

a. Ompi 

ing to toe Enstaehlan tube ana m’fiw 
speeifloally noting the salplxigQphamin 
sapb^opBuyiii^ (sal-pingigigii^^ 
n. ; pi. aa^pimgwMBTpsMi (4). TKL., < 

jpeofyiMf asAphiSpb* 

geua,'} 1%eBalidngopliiyyngealmusde,o^ 
part of the palamimiii!^^ which arises from 
the mouth of theMustaehian tahe. 
salpingostaphyUniui (sal-pisg-gfl-staf-i-lif* 
nus), n.: pLMMng(mtap^im(^til), [1^,< 
' ifftr (aalping-)^ q. v., + Gr. uvula.] 

‘I palate, 

Jmna ei 

Sn (whTflT fliiw wwdi 

SaSir5olofi(wwSf^^ 

“ [< NL. 

< HpvaWf 

or eaomo- 

tion of a Fallopian tube, 
salpingysterocyesis (sal-pin-jis^tgr-M-s^sis), 
n. [NL.,<ya^fur(sa(pfng-),q.v., + Gr.^^ 
the womb, + pregnancy J Pregnancy 

occurring at the junction of a Fallopian turn 
with the uterus. 

salpinx (saPpingks), a. ; pi. salpinges (sal^in'- 
jSz), rarely salpwxea (sarpingk-sez). [NL., < 
Gr. a trumpet.] 1. A Fallopian tube. 

—2. A Eustachian tube, or syrinx.— -8. [cap.] 
In entom.y a genus of 
l^idopterous insects. 

BUhner^ 1816. 

Balpornis (sal-pdr'- 
nisVw. [NL. (6. B. 

Gray, 1847), shortened 
form of ^SatipingorniSf 
< Gr. edXirtyi, a trum- 
pet, + dpv/c, a bird.] 

A notable genus of 
creepers, of toe family 
CermiUite, inhabiting 
parts of Asia and Ai> 
rioa. Theleulliigipcolef 
ti 8, tpUonoSuMt under 6 
inohec long, the Blender 
curved bill 1 inch. Ibe 
upper parte are darii^ 


brown, profueely , 
with white; thewlugaand 
tail are barm with white ; 
the under parta are whltiah 
nffwithnumerona 



Indian Creeper {SmigmUt 
. werMf). 

# ■' 


dropsy, hydroaalpinx. 
salplnglliie (sal-pln-iitlk), a, [< salpingit(i8) 
+ -io.] Of or pertaining to salpingitis, 
salpin^tis (sal-pin-ji'ti^. n. [NL., < aalpiftx 
(sniping-) + -ffid,] 1. Inflammation of a*Fal- 
lopian tube. — 2t. Inflammation of a Eusthohian 
tube; syringitis. 

salpingocyesis (sal-ping^g^i-^'sis), n, [NL., 
< salpinx (saining-)^ q. v., H- Gr. Kbfpn^^ pi^g” 
nancy, < iweiv, he pregnant.] Tubal pregnancy. 
Baljpingosca (sal-pin-jS'kft), w. JNL.. < Gr. 
odKiriyJf a trumpet, + oheof, a dwelling.] The 
typical genus of Salpingwcidie^ founded by H. 
J. Clark In 1866. S, amphoridium is an exa^le. 
SalpingcscidsB (sal-pin-JS'si-de), n, pi, [NL., < 
Salpingwca 4* -idse,} A family of mfusorians, 


ID of gene. 

mentary oaual Is ventral : the sac Is well developed ; and 
the muaonlatton doea not form complete rings (it horot- 
myerian, aa distinguished from theoyolomyarian muscles 
ef the BoMsiMsA The branchial and p^branoblal spaces 
are oouitnuona opening by the brauonlal and atrial pores. 


represented by the genera SaXpingcscUf Lagenoe- 
m, and Polgmea^ inhabiting both fresh and salt 
water. They aeorete and inhabit protective sheaths or 
lorioai, which are either free, or attached and sessile w 
pedunculate. The flagellum Is single and collared ; there 
are usually two or more contractile vaouolcn, situated poa- 
terlorly ; and there Is an endwlast 

salpingomalletui (sal-pfng-g^-mal'a-us), n.; 
pi. salpingomaUei (-!) . [NL., Csalpinx (salping*)^ 
q. V. , + malleus,} The tensor tj^pani muscle. 
Bee tcfiaor, 

salpingoaosil (sal-ping-^nS's^), a, [< NL. 
salpinx q. v.. + L. ftosoBs, of the nose : 

see nasal} Of or pertaining to the Eustachian 
tube and the nose; syringonasal.— Sslplagoiiar 
sal fold, a fold of mnooua meoiDrme extending from the 

. — tubetothepoiterlorr — 

(sal-puig-gd-6 
(siapfng^ ^ oSpluprse- 


orpale-ba] 

dark-brown bars. Thla 
creeper inhabita central India. A second tpedes, & sal- 
vadmi, ll African, forming the type of the sutogeuns By- 
Imomit. 

salsafy, n. See salsify, 

salsamentarlonst (sal^B^men-tft'ri-uB), a. [< 
L. salsamentariust pertaining to pickle or saltM 
flsh, < salsamentumf pickle, salted flsh, < salsus, 
pp. of saliref salt, < sal salt: see aalt^f sauce,} 
fortaining to or containing salt ; salted. 

Up, 1731. 

salseit, n. A 
Middle Eng- 
lish form of 
sauce, 

salseS(Bals),n. 

K F, salse, < 

L. salsus, pp. 
of sdHre, salt, 

< sal, salt: see 
salt^, sauce,} 

A mud volca- 
no; a oonioal 
hill of sc^, 
muddy mate- 
rial, formed 
from the de- 
oomposition 
of volcanic 
rock, and 

forced im- 
ward by the 
currents of 


owning of the Eustaohian tube to the poatertor narea. 



rek't(-mi),a. [<sa^fiaO 


from the bo£ 
fatarlc region 
benea^. 

The stOm, or 
hSlooka of mud, 
which are com- 
mon in iome 

peris of Italyaad U - • 

In other conn- l| 0(^ 0 

(Obt^iur. . 





